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ABBEY,  Tintern,  9 

Abbey  Mansions,  Westminster,  3,  264,  298, 

a 313 

Academy,  Royal  (see  1 Royal  ’) 

Acanthus  Column,  Delphi,  331 
‘ Accident,’  a Railway,  400 
Accident  : Gt.  Central  Railway,  358  ; the 
Wellingborough,  226  ; the  Westminster 
Building,  3,  264,  298,  313 
Acetylene  Exhibition  : Earl's  Court,  75  ; 

Imperial  Institute,  264 
Advertisement  Pest  on  the  Continent,  205 
Aldbrough,  Sanitary  State  of,  147 
Alnwick.  Sanitary  State  of,  246 
Alphand,  M.,  Monument  to,  75 
Altar,  St.  Mary's,  Chaddesden,  Derby,  230 
Aluminium,  183 

American  : Architectural  School,  an,  51  ; 
Sculpture,  128  ; View  of  Church  Archi- 
tecture, 150 

Anglo-Indian  Architecture,  358,  378 
Antiquities,  Egyptian,  University  Coll.,  50 
Archbishop’s  Palace,  Canterbury,  600 
Architect,  Obliteration  of  the.  265 
Architects  : a Religious  Guild  for,  401  ; ‘ a 
Remarkable  Strike  of,'  577 ; and  Com- 
petition Committee.,,  576 
Architects’  Charges,  Institute  Scale  of,  3 
Architect’s  Use  of  Books,  the,  320 
Architectural  Assoc.  ; Conversazione,  378  ; 

Excursion  Sketches,  128  ; Lectures,  167 
Architectural : Design,  Modern,  330  ; In- 
scriptions and  Insignia,  203  ; Scholarship, 
a Duban,  332  ; School,  an  American,  51  ; 
Societies,  French,  6 

Architecture  : Among  the  Poets,  59  ; Anglo- 
Indian,  358,  378  ; at  the  Royal  Academy, 
5,  33>  53  > Church,  American  View  of, 
130;  Elementary,  212  ; French  Mediaeval, 
399  ; Later  Renaissance,  in  England,  57  ; 
London  Street,  100,  208,  266,  285  ; Mogul, 
of  Fathpur  Sikri,  221 

Architecture  of  our  Large  Provincial  Towns: 
Belfast,  445,  458;  Dundee,  139,  150; 
Glasgow,  2 1 , 34,  65,  153, 185  ; Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  303,  316 
Ardchattan,  Argyllshire,  52 
Ardennes,  Slates  of  the,  272 
Argentine  Republic,  Building  in  the,  201 
Art  of  England,  the,  59 
* Art  Union  ’ Engraving,  the  186 
Artesian  Wells  in  Paris,  283 
Artists,  French  and  English,  at  the  Mansion 
House,  95 

Arts  and  Crafts,  Central  School  of,  31 
Asylum,  Lunatic,  Bangour,  153 
Athens,  British  School  at,  599 

BACTERIA  in  Crude  Sewage,  245 
Baluster  Shafts,  Saxon,  497 
Balzac,  Proposed  Monument  to,  96 
Barracks,  &c.,  Plymouth,  104 
Bas-reliefs,  Decorative,  508 
Baths,  Walthamstow  Public,  246 
Belfast  Architecture,  445,  45S 
Bell-towers,  Lincolnshire,  Capitals  in,  117 
‘ Bertolini’s,’  St.  Martin’s-street,  Leicester- 
square,  186 

Bettws-y-Coed,  Sanitary  State  of,  147 
Birmingham:  Archl.  Assoc.,  478;  Health 
Exhibn.,  316,  332;  Water  Famine,  283 
Bishopgate,  Wesleyan  Centenary  Hall,  312 
Blashill,  Mr.,  Retirement  of,  378 
Blue  Coat  School,  Westminster,  54 
Boadicea  Statue,  the,  424 
Board  of  Trade  Report  on  Strikes,  473 
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reviews,  and  articles  as  to 
Annual,  British  School  at  Athens,  599 
Ansell,  H.,  Manufacture  of  Glazed 
Bricks,  &c.,  212 

Antiquary,  33,  171,  232,  340,  429,  528 
Architectural  Record,  170,  429 
Architectural  Review,  33,  231,  340,  528 
Arnold's  Scale  Drawing  Sheets,  233 
Art  Journal,  33,  170,  231,  340,  428,  528  ! 

33-  »7°,  232.  340,  429.  528 
Belcher,  J.,  and.  Mervyn  E.  Macartney, 
Later  Renaissance  Architecture  in  I 
England,  57 

Beven,  T.,  The  Law  of  Employers'  Lia- 
bilily  & Workmen's  Compensation,  127 
Blackwood , 341 

Boulnois,  H.  P.,  Municipal  and  Sanitary  j 
Engineers’  Handbook,  128 
Brinton,  Selwyn,  The  Renaissance  in  ' 
Italian  Art,  213 

Buckmaster,  M.  A.,  Elementary  Archi-  : 
tecture,  212 

Building  Trades  Directory,  39 
Burt,  E.  A.  P.,  Guide  to  Round  Timber  j 
Cubing  Rule,  &c\,  435 
Byrne,  Austin  T.,  Inspection  of  Materials 
and  Workmanship,  435 
Canon,  the : the  Pagan  Mystery  Per-  ! 
petuated  in  the  Cabila,  as  the  Rule  of  ] 
all  the  Arts,  28 1 

Catalogue,  Northern  Art  Workers’ 
Guild,  Manchester,  436 
Century,  33,  171,  232,  340,  429,  528 
Chemistry  in  Daily  Life,  435 
Contemporary  Review,  341,  528 
Daniell,  A.  E.,  London  Riverside  | 
Churches,  126 

Day,  Lewis  F.,  Windows,  Stained  and  ! 

Painted,  261 
Dearmer,  P.,  Wells,  434 
Deutsche  Kunst  und  Dckoration,  340  I 
Diaries,  &c.,  for  1899,  586 
Directories,  New,  39,  197,  604 
Earthquake,  the  Hereford,  109 
Edwards,  P.  J.,  History  of  London 
Street  Improvements,  184 
Electrical  Installation  Rules,  43; 

Elsden,  J.  V.,  Applied  Geology,  273 
Engineering  Magazine,  33,  171,  340,  429, 
528 

English  Illustrated  Magazine,  341 
Essex  Review,  171,  429 
Exhibits,  Illustrated  Prize,  Sanitary  In- 
stitute Exhibitions,  233 
Farrow,  F.  R.  : Fire-resisting  Floors  in 
London,  59  ; Specifications  for  Building 
Works,  5S,  157 
Fortnightly  Review,  528 
French  Wood-carving  from  National 
Museums,  241 

Gazette  dcs  Beaux  Arts,  231,  340,  428 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  171,  232 
Gerhard,  W.P.,  Sanitary  Engineering's 
Graham,  Cunninghame,  ‘ The  Canon,'  281 
Grenfell,  B.  P.,  and  A.  S.  Hunt,  the 
Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  273 
Guide,  Tourists’,  the  G.E.R.,  15 
Guildhall,  London,  a Guide  to  the,  127 
Henderson,  R.,  and  R.  P.  Wright,  the 
Young  Estate  Manager's  Guide,  233 
Hereford  Earthquake,  the,  109 
Hutton,  W.  H.,  Hampton  Court,  213 
Illustrated  Topographical  Record  0/ 
London,  170 

Indian  and  Eastern  Engineer,  529 


Books,  Magazines,  Pamph  ’cts,  lAc.:  notices, 
reviews,  and  articles  as  to  (continued)  : 
Jarvis,  J.  W.,  and  W.  J.  Woods,  My 
Home  & Household  Compendium, 
Journal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  233 
Kelly's  Directory  of  Building  Trades,  39 
Kendrick,  A.  F.,  Lincoln  Cathedral,  272 
Kerr,  R.,  Wireless  Telegraphy,  233 
King  Rene's  Honeymoon  Cabinet,  436 
Kingzett,  C.  T.,  and  D.  Homfray,  Pocket 
Dictionary  of  Hygiene,  435 
Knowledge,  341 

Langham,  A.  W.  F.,  and  A.  Whillier, 
Arnold's  Scale  Drawing  Sheets,  233 
Lassar-Cohn,  Dr.,  Chemistry  in  JJaily 
435 

Latham,  F.,  Sanitation  of  Domestic 
Buildings,  435 

Law,  E..  Hampton  Court,  213 
London  Manual,  the,  39 
Magazine  0/  Art,  33,  170,  231,  340,  429, 
5*8  • 

Magazines  and  Reviews,  33,  170,  231,  340, 
428,  528 

Maycock,  W.  P.,  Electric  Wiring  and 
Fitting  Details,  233 

Maxwell,  W.  H.,  Removal  and  Disposal 
of  Town  Refuse,  224 
Miller,  F.,  Training  of  a Craftsman,  57 
Minton-Senhouse,  R.  M.,  and  G.  F. 

Emery,  Workmen's  Compensation,  49 
Moore,  Colonel  E.  C.  S.,  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering, 597 

Morris,  W.,  Address  on  Art,  127 
National  Review,  33 
Nineteenth  Century,  33,  232,  340,  528 
Northern  Art  Workers’  Guild,  Man- 
chester : Catalogue,  436 
Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  273 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  33, 171,  232,  340,  329 
Perry,  C.  C.,  French  Technical  Educa- 

Portfolio  of  Indian  Architectural  Draw 

Post  Office  London  Directory,  604 
Quarry,  23?,  529 
Quarterly  Review,  171,  428 
Quennell,  C.  II.  B.,  Norwich  Cathedral,  58 
Railway  Officials,  Directory  of,  197 
Reade,  T.  M.,  and  P.  Holland,  The 
Phyllades  of  the  Ardennes,  and  the 
slates  of  North  Wales,  272 
Revue  Generate,  341,  528 
Rideal,  Samuel,  Disinfecting  and  Disin- 
fectants, 421 

Robinson,  J.  R.,  The  Princely  Chandos, 
232 

Routledge,  C.  F.,  Church  of  St.  Martin, 
Canterbury,  91 

Rowe,  E. , French  Woodcarving,  241 
Ruskin,  J.  : The  Art  of  England  and  the 
Pleasures  of  England,  59  ; The  Stones 
of  Venice,  58 

Sachs,  E.  O.,  Stage  Construction,  71 
Sanitary  Engineering,  597 
Sanitary.Institute Exhibitions : Illustrated 
Prize  Exhibits,  233 

Scottish  Woodwork  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  109 
Scribner's  Magazine,  232,  340,  429.  528 
Scrutton,  P.  E.,  Electricity  in  Town  and 
Country  Houses,  127 
Seddon,  J.  P.,  King  Rends  Honeymoon 
Cabinet,  436 

Statham,  H.  H.,  Architecture  among  the 
Poets,  59 


Books,  Magazines,  Pamphlets,  &-'c. : notices, 
reviews,  and  articles  as  to  (continued)  : 
Strand  Magazine,  17 1 
Street  Improvements,  His.ory  of  London, 
184 

Stubbs,  Dean,  Ely  Cathedral,  127 
Studio,  33,  231,  340,  429,  52S 
Sweeting,  W.  D.,  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral, 58 

Temple  Bar,  232 
Tourists’  Guide,  the  G.E.R.,  15 
Trade  Catalogues,  59, 


606 


!I3>  233,  273.  436, 


Waring,  G.  E.,  jun  , Street  Cleaning,  128 
Watts,  W.  W.,  Geology,  273 
Webb,  Sidney  and  Beatrice,  Problems  of 
Modern  Industry,  93 

Webber,  F.  C.,  Carpentry  & Joinery,  435 
Wells,  Commander  I..,  Manual  of  Fire 
Drill,  127 

Workmen's  Compensation,  122 
Books  Re:eived,  12,  39,  59,  80,  102,  128, 
152,  174.  »94,  213.  2.34.  296,  320,  347,  366, 
387,413.436,  464.  487. 509, 533,  564,  586, 606 
Books,  the  Architect's  Use  of,  520 
Boundary-street  Scheme,  the  L.C.C.,  94 
Brabazon,  H.,  Drawings  by,  424 
Bradfield  Play,  the,  3 

Bradford  : Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition, 
284  ; Fire  Station  Competition,  576 
Bricks,  &c.,  Glazed,  Manufacture  of.  212 
Bricks,  Pumice,  J47  ». 

Bridge  House  Estates,  Finsbury-circus  and 
London-wall,  378 

Bridge,  New  Kew,  358  ; Over  the  Keltney 
Burn,  250 
Brisbane,  163 

Bristol,  Colston's  Hall,  378,  573 
British  Association  Meeting,  225,  251 
British  School  at  Athens,  599 
Bronze  Charioteer  of  Delphi,  3 
Brook  Hospital  Expenditure,  the.  358 
Building  Act,  London,  & Party  Walls,  477 
Building  : in  the  Argentine  Republic,  201 ; 
Regulations  in  the  Country.  377  ; Stones, 
Sydney,  600 ; Structures,  Varnish,  &c 
used  in,  380 

Buildings  : for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  167; 
in  Hurricane  Countries,  453  ; Restrictive 
Covenants  as  to,  167 

Burne-Jones,  the  late  Sir  E.,  Works  by, 
53,  95 

Bury  Public  Water  Service,  95 
Bute  House  Estate,  Petersham,  521 

CABINET,  King  Rene's  Honeymoon,  436 
Calcutta,  Standard  Buildings,  358,  364,  378 
California  University  Competition,  358,  386 
Camborne,  Sanitary  State  of,  122 
Candle,  the  Nernst  Electric,  282 
Canterbury : Archbishop's  Palace,  600 ; 

Church  of  St.  Martin's  91 
Capitals  in  Lincolnshire  Bell  Towers,  717 
Carnarvon  Water  Supply,  204 
Carnavalet  Museum,  Paris,  4 
Carpentry  and  Joinery,  435 
Cartoon  of  a Draped  Figure,  606 
Castle,  Taunton,  283 
Catalogue,  Northern  Art  Guild,  436 
Catalogues,  Trade,  59,  213.  233,  273,  436,606 
Cathedral  : St.  Colman’s,  Queenstown,  212  • 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  8 
Cement  Testing,  Portland,  358 
Cemetery  Competition:  Horsham,  r8s  • 
Salford,  577  3 ’ 

Central  London  Railway,  383 
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Chalk.  Water  Supply  from  the,  545 
Chapel:  Giggleswick  School,  230;  Memo- 
rial, Rue  Jean-Goujon,  Paris,  104 ; 
Private,  Matlock,  386 
Charges,  Institute  of  Architects’  Scale  of,  3 
Charing  Cross  road,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 186 
Charioteer,  Bronze,  of  Delphi,  3 
Chavannes,  Puvis  de,  379,  433,  483 
Chelsea : the  Physic  Garden,  147,  577 ; 
Vestry  Report,  265 

Chemical  Examination  of  Mortar,  244 
Chemistry  in  Daily  Life.  435 
Church  : Barnolds w ick,  364;  Barnsley,  342  ; 
Canterbury,  St.  Martin's,  91 ; Chaddes- 
den,  230;  Charing  Cross-road  (London), 
186;  Devonport,  582;  Dundee,  484; 
Enfield,  270 ; Kilpeck,  122  ; Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  (St.  Anselm  and  St.  Cecilia), 
357  ; Llangynwyd,  364  ; London,  74,  12:, 
186,  357,  424,  508  ; Mansfield,  508  ; Moor- 
fields  (London).  424  ; Moss  Side,  Man- 
chester, 342;  Newc  istle-on-Tyne,  271; 
Nottingham,  485  ; Paris,  521  ; Southsea, 
231  ; Southwark  (London),  74  ; Strand 
(London),  121  ; Tadcaster,  289;  Witter- 
ing, 203  ; York,  249 

•Church  : Architecture,  an  American  View 
of,  150  ; Design  for  a Timber,  61 ; West 
End  of  a Town,  558 

Church,  Prof.,  on  Houses  of  Parliament 
Frescoes,  30 

Churches,  London  Riverside,  126 
Cistern  and  Tank  Construction,  397 
City,  Electric  Lighting  in  the,  52 
City  and  Guilds  Institute,  452 
Claypole,  Sanitary  State  of,  122 
Clement's  Inn,  Rebuilding  of,  532 
Clergyman,  a,  on  Sewage  Disposal,  226 
Clerkenwell,  No.  41,  Mount  Pleasant,  185 
Clock  Face,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  283 
Club,  Village,  Streatley,  80 
Cluny  Museum,  Paris,  246 
Colchester  Town  Hall,  364,  5S4 
Collection  and  Disposal  of  Refuse,  224 
College  Additions,  Reading,  210 
Colston's  Hall,  Bristol,  378,  573 
Commercial  Education,  520 
Communication,  Railway  Passenger,  50, 547 
Como  Electrical  Exhibition,  146 
Companies,  Municipal  Officers  and,  547 


Doorways,  Queen-sip 
Dover  Harbour  Work,  423 
Drain  or  Sewer,  50 
Draped  Figure,  Cartoon  of  a,  6o6 
Drapers'  Hall,  Throgmorton-street,  332 
Drawings  : by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  478  ; 

‘ Prix  de  Rome  'Prize,  221 ; Unclaimed, 

227,  230  ; {see  also  1 Exhibitions  ’) 
Drought  and  Water  Supply,  312 
Drummond  Chapel,  Innerpeflrey,  185 
Duban  Architectural  Scholarship,  332 
Dublin  : Lord  Iveagh’s  Gift  to,  599  ; St. 

Patrick's  Cathedral,  8 
Ducal  Palace,  Venice,  576 
Dudley  Gallery  Exhibitions,  284,  454 
Dundee,  Architecture  of,  139,  150 
Dundee  Institute  of  Architects,  185,  217 
Dutch  Gallery  Exhibition,  521 
Dwellings,  Workmen's,  and  the  L.C.C.,  500 


EARL'S.  COURT:  Acetylene  at,  75; 
Explosion  at,  75 

East  Ham  Public  Bldgs.  Competition,  313 
Ecclesiastical  Art. Exhibition,  Bradford,  284 
Edinburgh,  Touting  in,  265 
Education  : Commercial,  520  ; Technical 
and  Elementary,  547 
Education  and  Art,  a Minister  of,  120 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  i2t,  452 
Egyptian  Antiquities  at  University  Coll.,  50 
Eiffel  Tower,  Making  the  Best  of  the,  423 
Eight  Hours'  Day  Experiment,  245 
Electric:  Candle,  the  Nernst.  282  ; En- 
graving Mechanism,  500 ; Lighting  in 
London,  52,  75  : Power  Scheme,  Tesla's, 
453;  Railway  for  Paris,  75;  Railways, 
Magnetic  Action  of,  245 : Traction  at 
Hamburg,  577  ; Traction,  Drawbacks  of, 
52  ; Traction  on  the  Underground,  477  ; 
Wiring  Rules,  Manchester,  312 
Electrical  : Exhibition,  Como,  146 ; In- 
stallation Rules,  435  ; Nomenclature,  30; 
Transmission  of  Power,  500. 

Electricity  : at  Home,  575  ; in  Town  and 
Country  Houses,  127 ; on  the  Under- 
ground Railways,  95  ; Wood  Seasoning 
by,  500 

Elevator,  a Reno  Inclined,  121 
Ely  Cathedral,  127  . 

Employers’ : Liability,  &c.,  Law,  127  ; Lia- 
bility in  Quarries,  74  I Parliamentary 
Council.,  576 


Compensation  to  Workmen,  49, 74,  122,  127,  Engineering,  Sanitary,  Progress  of,  597 
3l2«  477>  5oi  . . _ 1 England,  the  Ait  of,  59 

Competition:  a German  Model,  4;  Fall-  . Engraving : Mechanism,  a Novel  Elect) 
fornia  University,  358,  386  ; Colston's  . Revived  Wood,  521;  the  ‘. 

Hall,  Bristol,  378,  573  ; East  Ham  ! Union,’  186 

Public  Buildings, 313:  forShop  Frontages,  Engravings,  Stipple  and  Mezzotint,  52 
Plymouth,  52  ; Godaiming  Municipal  Estate  Manager  s Guide,  the  Young,  233 

Buildings,  379;  Highworth  Workhouse,  1 — - > • «« — 

423  ; Horsham  Cemetery  Chapel,  185  ; 

Liverpool  Royal  Institution,  501  ; Salford 
Cemetery,  577  ; Singapore  Town  Hall, 

427  ; Walthamstow  Baths,  246  : Wolver- 
hampton Workhouse,  400  ; Worcester 
Hop  Market  Hotel,  478  . f 

Competition  Committees,  Architects  &,  576  . Messrs.  Dowdeswell’ 

Competition  for  Prix  de  Rome,  Paris,  122  1 --  - • ~ " 

Competitions  of  Schools  of  Art,  120 
Compulsion  and  Sanitary  Work,  400 
Concert  Rooms  & Colston's  Hall,  Bristol,  573 
Congress  of  French  Architects,  6 
Constantinople,  Illustrations  of,  521 
Construction,  Inspection  of  Materials,  &c., 
for,  435 

Continent,  Advertisement  Pest  on  the,  205 
Continental  Towns,  the  Picturesque  of,  500 
Contractor,  how  to  become  Successful,  165 
Conversazione  : Architectural  Association, 

378  ; King's  College,  31 
Converters,  Rotatory,  423 
Corroyer,  M.,  on  Mediaeval  Architecture, 


France : Preservation  of  Monuments  in, 
121  ; Technical  Education  in,  1 
Free  Labour  Association,  National,  52 
French:  Architects,  Congress  of,  6;  Archi- 
tectural Societies,  6 : Mediaeval  Archi- 
tecture, 399  ; Pictures  at  the  Guildhall, 
Wood-carving,  241 


King  Rent's  Honeymoon  Cabinet,  436 
King's  College,  Conversazione  at,  31 


LABOUR  Association,  the  Free,  52 
Lake,  an  Underground,  500 
Lambeth  Guild  of  Handicraft,  604 
, Lamp  Standards,  Waterloo  Bridge,  50 


French  and  English  Artists  at  the  Mansion  I L;nercost  priory,  292 


House,  95 
Frescoes,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  30 
Furniss,  Mr.,  Studies  by,  of  Gladstone,  31 
Furniture,  Seventeenth-century,  380 


GARNIER,  M.  Charles,  146,  204 
Gas-lighting,  Incandescent,  519 
Gates,  Design  for,  270 
Gateway  Tower.  R.A.  Design  for,  508 
Geen  z>.  Vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  50 
Geology',  273 

German  : Model  Competition,  a,  4 ; Post 
Office  Buildings,  26; 


Langdon,  W.  E.,'on  Railway  Passenger 
Communication,  547 
Lea,  Underground  Water  of  the,  245 
Lectures,  the  Architectural  Association,  167 
Leicester-square,  No.  47,  168 
Lewis,  Proiessor  Hayter,  547 
Liability  of  Public  Bodies,  167 
Library,  London,  St.  James's-square,  227 
Light  Railways,  95 

Lighting:  Electric,  in  London,  52,  75;  In- 
candescent Gas,  519 

Lime,  Free  Hydrated,  in  Portland  Cement 
Mortar,  577 


Gladstone  : Memorial,  the  Proposed,  94  ; I Lincoln  Cathedral,  272 


Studies  by  Mr.  Furniss,  „ 

Glasgow:  Architectural  Craftsmen’s  Soc., 
265  ; Architecture  of,  21,  34,  65,  153,  185, 
205  ; Height  of  Buildings  in.  464 
Glazed  Bricks,  &c.,  Manufacture  of,  2 


Lincoln's  Inn-fields  : Church  of  SS.  Anselm 
and  Cecilia,  357  ; Public  Gardens,  283 
Lincolnshire  Bell-towers,  Capitals  in,  117 
Lithography,  Exhibition  of,  246,  478 
Liverpool  Royal  Institution,  501 


Godaiming  Municipal  Bldgs.,  379,  433,  483  I Local  Authorities  and  Technical  Educa- 
Golders  Hill,  Hampstead,  400 


Goodwin,  Mr.  Exhibition  by,  578 
Goupil  Gallery,  Pictures  at  the,  332,  522 
Government  House,  Rangoon,  432 
Government  Offices,  the  New,  50,  94 
Grafton  Gallery  Exhibition,  379 
Gray's  Inn,  Old  Houses  in,  521 
Great  Central  Railway  Co.,  358,  423 
Great  Portland-street,  31 
Greek  Sculpture,  Late,  an  Example  of,  185 
Guild,  Religious,  for  Architects,  401 
Guildhall,  Cambridge,  210 
Guildhall,  London  : a Guide  to  the,  127  ; 

Loan  Exhibition,  32 


HACKNEY,  Sanitary  State  of,  185 
Hamburg  : Electric  Traction  at,  577  ; Town 
Hall,  249 


Local  Government  Board  Reports,  75,  95, 
122,  147,  204,  246,  355.  577 
Lodge,  Prof.,  on  Space  lelegraphy,  580 
London  Building  Act  and  Party  Walls,  477 
London  County  Council  (See  ‘ County 
Council') 

London  : Electric  Lighting  in,  75  ; Fires, 
Attendance  at,  4 ; Improvements,  Session 
1899,  483,  603  ; Library,  the,  St.  James's- 
square,  227;  Newcourt's  Survey  of,  52; 
New  Streets  in,  3;  Riverside  Churches, 
126 : Sketch  Club,  the,  379 ; Street 
Architecture,  100,  208,  266,  285  ; Water 
Supply,  399 

London's  Underground  Water,  Replenish 
ment  of,  264 

Lothbury,  Widening  of,  548 


, 1 Lothbury,  Widening  ot,  540 

Hampstead:  Golders  Hill,  400:  Heath,1  Low  Temperature  Research,  75 
332  ; Sketches  of  Old,  80  ' 

Hampton  Court : History  of,  213  ; Water 
Gallery,  31  , 

Hampton  Court  and  Wolseys  Leaden 
Pipes,  167 

Handicraft,  Lambeth  Guild  of,  604 
Harbour  Work,  Dover,  423 
Health  Exhibition,  Birmingham,  316,  332 
Health,  Medical  Officers  of,  147 
" :,  Sound,  Light,  &c.  (See  each  .issue) 


o Become 


404 


MACLACHLAN,  A.,  on  How 
a Successful  Contractor,  165 
McLean’s  Gallery,  Messrs.,  Pictures  at 
Magazines  and  Reviews  (See  ‘Books') 
Magnetic  Action  of  Electric  Railways,  245 
Maidstone,  Typhoid  Fever  at,  226 
Mairie,  Vincennes,  Decoration  of,  4,  501 
Malmesbury  Abbey, 


399 


Cottage,  Rickmans  worth,  192 
County  Council  and : Boadicea  Statue, 
424  ; Boundary-street  Scheme,  94  ; Par- 
liament-street Improvements,  520  ; the 
Works  Department,  74,  547 ; Waterloo 
Bridge  Lamp  Standards,  50 ; Water 
Supply,  399,  477  ; Workmen's  Dwellings, 


County  Councils,  Duties  of,  264 
County  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  453 
Country,  Building  Regujations  in  the,  377 
Covenants,  Restrictive,  as  to  Buildings,  167 
Cowper's  Homes  in  Buckinghamshire,  400 
Craftsman,  Training  of  a.  57 
Cripplegate,  St.  Giles,  and  Milton,  227 
Critics,  Daily  Paper,  94 
Crookes,  Sir  W.,  on  Science,  223,  251 
Cross:  Memorial,  and  Drinking  Fountain, 
584:  Processional,  St.  Paul's,  London,  364 
Croydon  Water  Supply,  2S3 
Crypt,  Glasgow  Cathedral,  288 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  New,  31 1 


Estates,  Sales  of : Ardchattan,  52  ; Whitton 
Park,  Hounslow,  95 
Estates,  the  Bridge  House,  E.C.,  378 
Exhibition : Acetylene,  Earl's  Court,  75  ; 

Acetylene,  Imperial  Institute,  264:  Arts 
and  Crafts,  Manchester,  404  ; at  Messrs. 

Boussod  & Valadon's  Gallery,  424  ; at 
~~  owdeswell's,  522  : at  Messrs. 

McLean's  Gallery,  404,  578  ; at  Messrs. 

Tooth  & Son's,  522  ; at  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  284,  454  ; at  the  Dutch  Gallery, 

521  ; at  the  Goupil  Gallery,  332.  522  ; at  jara.LIIU.l,  3/3 
the  Grafton  Gallery,  379  at  the  Modern  Home  ancj  Household  Compendn 
Gallery,  479  i at  the  New  Gallery,  j Hopkinson,  Dr.  John,  226 
330;  Brabazon,  H.,  Drawings  by,  424;  Horsham  Cemetery  Chapel  Competition, 
Bunny,  R.,  ‘Oil  Drawings  by,  454  : | Horton  .Asylum.  2.1 
Burne-Jones's  Works  at  Christie’s,  53;  1 --  • • - 

Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  3:  ; 

East,  Alfred,  Drawings  by,  454  ; Eccle- 
siastical Art,  Bradford,  284 ; Egyptian 
Antiquities,  University  College,  50 ; | 

Electrical,  Como,  146;  Finn,  H.  J.,  j 
Works  by,  479 ; Gladstone  Studies, 
by  Mr.  Furniss,  31  : Goodwin,  A., 

Works  by,  578  ; Guildhall  Loan, . 32  ; 

Health,  Birmingham,  316,  332 ; Litho-  | 
graphic,  246,  478;  Mr.  Oliver  Hall's,  j 
424;  Minor,  London,  522.;  Minor,  Paris, 

522;  Morocco,  Views  in,  522;  of  M. 

Falguiere’s  Works.  479 ; of  Fine  Art 
Society,  31,  52.  4°4.  454-  522,  578  ’>  of 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours,  403  ; 
of  London  Sketch  Club,  379:  of  Ni 


Heat.  Sound,  Light.  6cc.  (.S .r  each  issue;  ^ Manchester  : Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition, 
Heating  Apparatus,  Hot  \Y  ater,  Dangers  | ^ . Electric  Wiring  Rules,  3x2 

Manchester  to  Marylebone,  423 


of,  375 

Height  of  Buildings  in  Glasgow,  464 
Henderson,  A.  E.,  on  St.  Sophia,  Con- 
stantinople, 521 

* Hertford  House,'  Manchester-square,  146 
High  Building  Plague,  Paris,  227 
Highgate  Archway,  227 
Highworth  Workhouse  Competition,  423 
Hills,  H.  F.,  on  Mortar,  244 
Hobbs,  Hart,  & Co.  v.  Grover,  477 
Holborn,  the  Widening  of,  453 
Holford  v.  Acton  District  Council,  167 
Home : Convalescent,  Design  for,  386 ; 
Electricity  at,  575 


Hospital  : Brighton,  &c.,  558:  St.  John's 
Wood,  364  ; the  Brook,  358 
Hotel:  Bude,  Cornwall,  61;  Gorleston-on- 
Sea,  60  ; Isle  of  Wight,  210;  Worcester 
Hop  Market,  478 

Hot-water  Heating,  Dangers  of,  375 
House  : ‘ Ashorne  Hill,’  near  Leamington, 
177;  ‘Chequer's  Mead,'  Northaw,  80; 

• Cliff  Towers,'  Salcombe,  230,  343;  Fleet, 
386:  Goring-on-Thame;,  80  ; Harpenden, 
210  : ‘ Hill,  Hampstead,  192  ; Hindhead, 
near  Haslemere,  210  ; London,  208,  250, 
266;  Milford,  192;  Moreton-in-Marsh, 
606  ; ‘ Northanger,'  near  Godalming,  343; 

• Oak,’ West  Bromwich,  56,  150:  Pang- 

bourne,  484 ; Sutton,  249  ' 1 


White,'  Oxford,  80  ; Wokingham, 


Manchester-square,  Wallace  Gallery,  146 
Mansion  House,  Frenchand  English  Artists 
at  the, 95 

Mantel,  Cast-iron,  Modelled  by  Alfred 
Stevens,  33 
Marble,  Moulded,  147 

Martin  v.  the  London  County  Council,  167 
Material,  Fire-resisting,  Tests  of,  312 
Materials,  &c.,  Inspection  of,  435 
Mausoleum,  a,  104 

Mediaeval  Architecture,  M.  Corroyer  on,  399 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  147,  453 
Milan  Cemetery,  Monuments  in,  606 
Milton,  and  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate,  227 
Minister  of  Education  and  Art,  120 
Model  of  Church  of  SacriS  Cceur,  Paris,  332 
Mogul  Architecture  of  Fathpur  Sikri,  221 
Mont  St.  Michel,  Vandalism  at,  227 
Monument  : Proposed,  to  Balzac,  96 ; the  : 

Clairon,  Paris,  204  ; to  M.  Alphand,  75_ 
Monuments:  in  Milan  Cemetery,  606  ; 

Preservation  of  National,  121 
Moorfields,  St.  Mary's  Church,  424 
Morning  Post , Criticisms  by  the,  94 
Morocco,  Views  in,  522 
Morris,  W.,  the  late,  on  Art,  127 
Mortar  : Chemical  Examination  of,  244  ; : 
Composition  of  Ancient,  453  ; Portland  1 
Cement,  Free  Hydrated  Lime  in,  577 
Mosaic  Decoration,  Greek  Church,  Bays- 

5rhi  r‘anf,i  ! MunidpaUkiildings  : Godaiming,  379,  433. 
tne  uiu  r , u • ,ao 


English  Art  Club,  454  I of  Society  of  House:  Design  fora  Country,  192,403; 


ford,'  Manchester-square,  146  : Notable 
Fleet-street,  4.  600  ; Old,  Burned  i 
Paris,  246 ; Old,  Western  Liv 
Stirling,  205 


Sir  Isaac  Newton's,  St. 
Marti^s-street,  London,  359;  Town. 
Facade  of 
Houses  : Des 


DANGERS  of  Hot-water  Heating  Appa- 
ratus, 375 


Decoration":  for  Room.Walsingham  House, 
386;  Mosaic,  Greek  Church,  Bayswater, 
584  ; Mural,  Design  for,  606  ; of  Mairie, 
Vincennes,  4,  501  ; of  the  Pantheon, 
Paris,  16S 

Decorative  Paintings,  Designs  for,  342 
Deir-el-Bahari : Illustrations  ot,  408 ; 
Temple  of,  12 1 

Delphi : Acanthus  Column  at,  331  ; Bronze 
Charioteer  of,  3 ; Discoveries  at,  311 
Design,  Modern  Architectural,  330 
Designs  by  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  95  * 

Destruction  of  Ancient  Houses,'  32 
Diaries  for  1S99,  586 
Dictionary  of  Hygiene,  Pocket,  435 
Dining-room  : ‘ Paddockhurst,' 

Palace,  Darmstadt,  558 
Dinner,  Institute  of  Architects',  547 
Directories,  New,  39, 197,  604 
Discobolos  Statue,  the,  2S3 
Disinfecting  Stations,  421 
Domestic  Buildings,  Sanitation  of,  435 
Doors,  Choir,  Tadcaster  Church,  289 


British  Artists,  400  ; of  Society' of  Painter 
Etchers,  424  : of  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  522  ; of  Society  of  Portrait 
Painters,  379  ; Omdurman  Paintings,  578  ; 

Paris  1900,  148,  167,  184.  205,  227,522, 

576,  601  ; Photographic,  Dudley  Gallery, 

284 ; Pictures  by  W.  B.  Tholen,  332 ; 

Rookwood  Pottery,  522:  Royal  Academy 
Students’  Designs,  548;  Schools  of  Art, 

Students’  Work,  120;  Sculpture,  New 
York,  2 : Socidtii  Internationale,  Paris, 

548; South  Kensington,  Silversmiths',  284; 

Stipple  and  Mezzotint  Engravings,  52;  Housing  of  Working  Classes,  500 
Turners' Company,  379;  Wood  Engraving,  Hughes,  J.,  on  Ancient  Mortar,  453 
521  ; Woodville,  C.,  Omdurman  Paint-  Hurricane  Countries,  Buildings  ' 


Portland-street,  „ 

Mount  Pleasant, 

Old,  in  Gray's  Inn,  521 
Houses,  Town  and  Country,  Electricity  lr 


483  ; Proposed,  Reigate,  168 
Municipal  : Officers  and  Companies,  547  ; 

Telephony,  331  > Theatre,  Kiew,228 
Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers'  Hand- 
book, 128 

Mural  Decoration,  Design  for,  606 
Museum  : Carnavalet,  Paris,  4 ; Natural 
History,  Paris,  270 

of  Ancient,  3,  ; Grist  | Mystid.to,  tht  Craze  of, 


1 Hygiene,  Dictionary  of,  435 


Hampstead,  584  . 

Clerkenwell,  185  ; NAMES  of  Scotch  Architects,  205 

Nangle,  J.,on  Sydney  Bldg.  Stones,  600 
Natural  History  Museum,  Paris,  270 
Nernst  Electric  Candle,  the,  282 
Newark  Priory,  Surrey,  474 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Architecture,  303,  316 
Nev/court's  Survey  of  London,  52 
New  English  Art  Club,  454 
New  Gallery  Exhibition,  330  _ 

and  Newgate  Prison  and  the  Central  Criminal; 
Court,  94 

New  York:  Fire  m,  521;  Sculpture  Exhi-i 
bition  in,  2 

Newton’s,  Sir  Isaac,  House  in  London,  359; 
Normar.dy,  Sketches  in,  2x1 

Finn  H.  J Pictures  by,  ,;■?  -85  Northampton  Institute  Clerkenwell  5,8 

Finsbury  Circus,  Bridge  House  Estate,  378  Ins;enia.  Architectural,  ao3  ! Northern  Art  Guild,  Manchester,  ,36 

1 Annoronhu  <-->  F s J Norwich  Cathedral,  58 


ings  by,  578 
Explosion  at  Earl’s  Court,  75 


FALGUIERE,  M.,  Works  by,  479 
Fathpur  Sikri,  Mogul  Architecture  of,  221 
Fine  Art  Society  Exhibitions,  31,  52,  404, 
454.  522,  578 

Finials.  Buttress,  Woolpit  Church, 

H.  J.,  Pictures  by,  479 


IMPROVEMENT,  Parliament-str.eet,  : 

the  London  County  Council,  520 
Improvements,  London,  483,  603 
Incandescent  Gas  Lighting,  519 
| India,  Anglo-,  Architecture,  358,  378 
Industry,  Problems  of  Modern,  93 


Finsbury-pavement,  Topography  of,  423 
Fire  : Drill,  Manual  of,  127  ; in  New  York, 

521  ; Resisting  Floors  in  London,  59  ; 

Resisting  Materials,  Tests  of,  312  ; Tests, 

•Scagliol,’  I2J  ; the  Sunderland,  74 
433;  the  | Fires,  London,  Attendance  at,  4 

| Fleet-street,  Notable  House  in,  4,  6oo 
(7  1 Floors,  Fire-resisting,  in  London,  59 

j Florence  and  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  500,  553 
Fontainebleau,  the  Palace  of,  454  _ -- — 

Forbes,  Prof.  G.,  on  Electrical  Transmis-  Kew  Bridge,  New,  35' 
sion  of  Power,  500  j Kew  Observatory,  42:: 

Fort,  Roman,  at  Saalburg,  265  1 Kiew,  Municipal  Iheatre  at,  223 


Inscriptions  & Insignia. 

Institute,  City  and  Guilds,  452 
Institute  of  Architects  : Dinner  at  Birming- 
ham, 547;  Scale  of  Charges,  the,  3 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours,  403 
Institute,  Technical  (see  Technical) 

Italian  Art,  Renaissance  in,  2x3 
Iveagh,  Loxd,  Gift  to  Dublin,  599 


KEATS,  Memorial  to,  Shanklin,  312 


OBLITERATION  of  the  Architect,  265 
Observatory,  Kew,  422 
Obstructions  by  Public  Works,  167 
Office  Front,  Great  George-street,  285 
Offices,  Government,  the  New,  50,  94 
Old  Age  Pensions,  122 
Omdurman  in  Painting,  578 
Open  Spaces,  Petersham  Common,  599 
Organ  Case,  Westminster  Abbey,  453 
Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  273 
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ARTICLES,  NOTES,  AND  REVIEWS 
(continued) 

PALACE:  Archbishop's,  Canterbury,  600 ; 

Fontainebleau,  454 
‘ Pananagraph,’  the,  500 
Panels,  Sculpture,  50S 
Pantheon,  Paris,  decoration  of  the,  168, 
577  . 

' Paper,  Deterioration  of,  269 

Paris : Acaddmie  des  Beaux-Arts  Elec- 
tions, 359.  377  ; Artesian  Wells  in,  283  ; 
Balzac,  Proposed  Monument  to,  96  ; 
Carnavalet  Museum,  4 ; Chapel.  Memo- 
rial, Rue  Jean-Goujon,  104  ; Church  of 
the  SacrdCccur,  332, 521;  Clunv  Museum, 
246  ; Cceur  des  Comptes,  the  New,  265; 
Duban  Architectural  Scholarship,  332  ; 
Eiffel  Tower,  the,  423  : Electric  Rail- 
way, 75  ; 1 Envois  de  Rome,’  the,  31  ; 
Exhibition  of  M.  Falguicre's  Works,  479  ; 
Exhibition,  Society  Internationale,  548  ; 
Exhibition,  the  1900. 148, 167, 1 84, 205, 227, 
522,  576,  601 ; Exhibitions,  Minor,  522  ; 
Garnier,  Charles,  the  late,  204 ; High 
Building  Plague  in,  227  ; House,  Old, 
Burned,  246  ; Model  of  the  Church  of 
the  Sacni  Cceur,  332  ; Monument,  the 
Clairon,  284:  Monument  to  M.  Alphand, 
75;  Natural  History  Museum,  270  ; 
Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  454  ; Pantheon, 
Decoration  of  the,  168  ; Pantheon, 
Frieze  for  the,  Puvis  de  Chavannes’,  577  ; 
President  of  the  New  Salon,  401 ; Prisons, 
the  New,  94  ; Prix  de  Rome,  Competi- 
tion for  the,  122,  231  ; Puvis  de  Chavan- 
nes, Death  of,  379  ; Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
Drawings,  &c.,  by,  478,  577;  Railway 
Extension  in,  204  ; Salon,  Sculpture  from 
the,  60  ; Salon,  the  New,  President  of 
the,  401  ; Salons,  the,  and  the  1900  Ex- 
hibition, 205,  227  ; Strike,  the,  283,  358  ; 
Tapestries,  599  ; Walls  of  Old,'  S4S  ; 
Workshops  for  Injured  Workmen,  312 
Parliament,  Houses  of,  Frescoes  in  the,  30 
Parliament-street  Improvements  and  the 
London  County  Council,  520 
Parliamentary  Council,  an  Employers’,  576 
Parsonage,  King’s  Weigh  House,  London, 
169 

Parthenon,  the  ‘ Peitho  ’ of  the,  311 
Party  Walls  and  the  London  Bldgs.  Act,  477 
Peckham  Crown  Theatre,  408 
Penney  v.  Wimbledon  District  Council,  167 
Pennsylvania  Architectural  School,  51 
Pensions,  Old  Age,  122 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  58,  423 
Petersham  : Bute  House  Estate,  521 
Common,  Open  Spaces,  599 
Photographic  Salon,  the,  284 
Photography  without  Light,  4 
Phyllades  of  the  Ardennes,  272 
Physic  Garden,  Chelsea,  147.  577 
Pianoforte,  Design  for  a,  408 
Picture  Exhibitions  ( see  ‘ Exhibitions ') 
Picturesque  of  Continental  Towns,  500 
Plymouth  Citadel,  T04  ; Tavistock-road 
Competition,  52,  576 
Poets,  Architecture  Among  the,  59 
Ponte  Vecchio,  Florence,  500,  558 
Porch,  St.  Nicholas,  King’s  Lynn,  386 
Portland  Cement:  .Mortar,  Free  Hydrated 
Lime  in,  577  ; Testing.  358 
Portland  Cement  and  Quarry  Waste,  168 
Post  Office : Buildings,  German,  255  ; 
London  Directory,  604  ; the  General, 

St.  Mart  in 's_-le -Grand,  348 
Power,  Electrical  Transmission  of,  500 
Preece,  Mr.,  Address  to  Engineers,  399 


Premises  : Ayr,  105  ; Bromley,  508  ; Glas- 
gow, 253  ; Leicester,  230 ; Lcicester- 
square,  168  : St.  Paul's-churchyard,  : 
Preservation  of  National  Monuments,  1 
Press,  the  Daily,  Criticisms  of,  94 
Priory  : Lanercost,  292  ; Newark,  474 
Prison,  Newgate,  and  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  94 

Prisons,  the  new,  Paris,  94 
Public  Bodies,  Liability  of,  167 
Public  Works,  Obstructions  by,  167 
Pugin,  Posthumous,  on  Sale,  378 
Pumice  Bricks,  147 

Puvis  de  Chavannes,  M.,  379,  478,  577 

QUARRY  Waste  S'.  Portland  Cement,  168 
Quarries,  Employers’  Liability  in,  74  ' 

RAILWAY : Accidents,  226,  358,  400  : Cen- 
tral London,  385  ; Great  Central,  358, 
423  j Electric,  for  Paris,  75  ; Extension, 
Paris,  204  ; Passenger  Communication, 
5°i  547  : Rates  and  Timber,  435 
Railways:  Electric,  Magnetic  Action  of, 
245  ; Electricity  on  the  Underground,  95  ; 
Light,  95 

Rangoon  Government  House,  432 
Reading  College  Additions,  210 
Refuse,  Collection  and  Disposal  of,  224 
Regulations,  Building,  in  the  Country,  377 
Reigate : Municipal  Buildings,  Proposed, 
168  ; Underground  Lake,  500 
Religious  Guild  for  Architects,  40T 
Renaissance  : Architecture  in  England, 
Later,  57  ; in  Italian  Ait,  213 
Report,  Local  Government  Board  (see  ‘ Local 
Government  Board  ’) 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  & Leicester-sq.,  168 

Ritchie,  Mr.,  on  Strikes,  &c.,  576 

Riverside  Churches.  London,  126 

Roman  Fort  at  Saalburg,  265 

Rotatory  Converters,  423 

Royal  Academy  : Architecture  at  the,  5,  33, 

53  ; Sculpture  at  the,  n ; Students'  De- 
signs, 348 

Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  378 
Rules:  Manchester  Electric  Wiring,  312 
under  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  49 
Rural  Water  Supply.  331 
Russell,  1 Lord  William,’  and  Lincoln’: 
Inn,  283 


Central,  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  31  ; 1 Town  Hall:  Colchester,  364,  5S4 ; Godal- 

433,  4S3  : Han  ' 


School: 

Pennsylvania  Architectural,  51  ming,  379,  433,  4S3 : Hamburg,  249; 

Schools  : Compulsory  Sanitary  Inspection  I Hitchin,  61  : Singapore,  427 
of,  119;  of  Art,  National  Competitions  I Towns,  Provincial,  Architecture  of:  Bel- 
of,  120  ; St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  558  j fast,  445,  458  ; Dundee,  139,  150 ; Glas- 
Scotch  Architects,  Names  of,  205  I gow,  21,  34,  65,  153.  185  ; Newcastle-on- 

Screen  : Chancel,  All  Saints'  Church,  Tyne,  303,  316 
Fulham,  172;  Rood,  Blisland,  192  | Traction,  Electric  (see  ‘ Electric  ’) 

Sculpture  : American,  128  : an  Example  of  | Trades  Union  Congress,  204 
Late  Greek,  185  ; at  the  Royal  Academy,  Turners'  Company  Exhibition,  379 
n ; Exhibition  in  New  York,  2 ; from  j Typhoid  Fever  at  Maidstone,  226 
the  Paris  Salon,  60  ; Panels,  508 

Sewage  : Crude,  Bacteria  im  245  ; Disposal  UNDERGROUND  Lake.  Reigate,  500 
a r.lenrvman  011,^226;  Disposal,  Royal  j Underground  : Railways,  Electricity  on  the, 

' ~'n  ' 95,  477  ; Water,  London,  Replenishment 

of,  264  ; Water  of  the  Lea,  245 
University  Coll. . Egyptian  Antiquitiesat,  50 
University,  Proposed,  California,  353,  386 


Clergyi 

Commission  on,  378 
Shanklin,  Memorial  to  Keats  at,  312 
Sheffield  Society  of  Architects,  359 
Siena,  Fagade  of  Palazzo  Publico,  532 
Silver  Exhibition,  S.  Kmsington,  284 
Singapore  Town-hall  Competition,  427 
Sketch  Club,  the  London,  379 
Slab,  Sepulchral,  Rand,  360,  392 
Slates  of  the  Ardennes  and  N.  Wales,  272 
Smoke  Nuisance,  the,  477 
Sound,  Light,  and  Heat  (sec  each  issue) 
South  Kensington  Silver  Exhibit,  284 


VANDALISM  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  227 
Varnishes  Used  in  Building  Structures,  380 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  226 

Venice:  Illustrations  of,  332;  the  Sinking 
of,  576  ; 1 the  Stones  of,  58  ; 

Vincennes  Decoration  ofMairie,  4,  501 


Southwark  Cathedral,  & the  Architect,  265  I Vinegar-yard,  Catherine-street,  London,  453 
Space,  Telegraphy  through,  233,  580.  600 


SAALBURG,  Roman  Fort  at,  265 
St.  Clement  Danes  Church,  Strand,  121 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  Milton,  227 
St.  Jude's  Church,  Southwark,  74 
St.  Martin’s,  Canterbury,  91 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Charing  Cross-rd.,  386 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  8 
St.  Paul’s,  the  Clock  Face,  283 
Salford  Cemetery  Competition,  577 
Salons,  Paris  : Sculpture  from  the,  60 ; and 
the  1900  Exhibition,  20:,  227 
Sanitary  : Engineering,  128  ; Engineering, 
Progress  of,  597  ; Inspection  of  Schools, 
Compulsory,  119;  Inspector  and  his 
Work,  329  ; Institute  Health  Exhibition, 
316,  332  ; Work,  Compulsion  and,  400 
Sanitary  State  of:  Aldbrough,  147;  Aln- 
wick, 246 ; Bettws-y-Coed,  147  : Cam- 
borne, 122;  Carnarvon,  204,  Claypole, 
122  ; Hackney,  185  ; West  Bromwich,  577 
Sanitation  of  Domestic  Buildings.  433 
‘ Sardinia  Chapel,’  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  357 
Saxon  Baluster  Shafts,  497 
1 Scagliol ' Fire  Tests,  12 1 
Scenes,  Behind  the,  71 
Scholarship,  a Duban  Architectural,  332 


Specifications  for  Building  Works,  58,  157 

Spitalfields  Market,  204 

Stabling,  Highcombe  Edge,  Hindhead,  189 

Stage  Construction,  71 

Stained  Glass.  261,  408,  428,  584 

Staircase,  a Moving,  121 

Stalls,  Aberdeen  and  Dunblane,  293 

Statue  : Boadicea.  424  ; the  Discobolos,  283 

Stevens,  Alfred,  Cast-iron  Mantel  by,  33 

Stipple  and  Mezzotint  Engravings,  52 

Stirling,  ‘ Western  Liveands,’  205 

Stones  of  Venice,  the,  58 

Stones,  Sydney  Building,  600 

Straw  in  the  Streets,  477 

Street : Cleaning  and  City  Waste,  128  ; 

Front,  a,  558;  Improvements,  Modern 

History  of,  184 

Streets  : New,  in  London,  3 ; Straw  in,  477 
Strike  in  Paris,  283,  358 
* Strike  of  Architects,  a Remarkable,’  577 
Strikes,  Board  of  Trade  Report  on,  473 
Students’  Column  ( see  each  issue) 

Students'  Designs,  Royal  Academy,  543 
Suggestion,  a Timely,  576 
Sunderland  Fire,  the,  74 
Survey  of  London.  Newcourt’s,  52 
Sydney  Building  Stones,  600 


WALL  Paintings  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, 30 

Wallace  Gallery,  Manchester-square,  146 
Walls  of  Old  Paris,  548 
Walsingham  House,  Decoration  for  Room, 
386 

Walthamstow  Public  Baths,  246 
Water  : Famine,  Birmingham,  283 ; Gallery, 
Hampton  Court,  31 London's  Under- 
ground, Replenishment  of,  264;  of  the 
Lea,  Underground,  245  ; Scheme,  Welsh, 
477  ; Service,  Public,  Bury,  95 
Water  Supply  : Drought  and,  312  ; Car- 
narvon, 204 ; Croydon,  283 ; from  the 
Chalk,  545  ; London,  399 ; Rural,  331 ; 
Worcester,  75 

Waterloo : Bridge,  Lamp  Standards,  50  ; 
station,  30 

Wellingborough  Accident,  the,  226 
Wells  Cathedral  and  See,  434 
Welsh  Water  Scheme,  477 
Wesleyan  Centenary  Hall,  Bishopsgate,  312 
West  Bromwich,  Sanitary  State  of,  577 
Western  Liveands.  Stirling,  205 
Westminster:  Abbey,  Organ  Case,  453; 
j Blue  Coat  School,  54  ; Building  Accident, 
3,  264,  298,  313;  Vestry  and  Workmen's 
| Compensation.  122 
Whitton  Park,  Hounslow,  95 
Widening  of:  Holborn,  453  ; Lothbury,  548 
| Winchester,  Wolvesey  Palace,  268 
; Edu-  Windows,  Stained,  261,  403,  428,  584 
Insti-  Wireless  Telegraphy,  233,  580,  600 


TANK  and  Cistern  Construction,  357 
Tapestries.  New,  Paris,  599 
Taunton  Castle,  283 
Technical:  Education  in  France, 
cation  and  Local  Authorities,  1: 
tute,  Design  for,  West  Ham,  105  ; Insti- 
tute, the  Sir  lohn  Cass,  80 
Technical  and  Elementary  Education,  547 
Telegraphy  through  Space,  233,  580,  600 
Telephony,  Municipal,  331 
Temperature,  Low,  Research  as  to,  75 
Temple  of  Deir-el-Bahari,  121 
Tesla’s  Electric  Power  Scheme,  453 
Tests  of  Fire-resisting  Material,  312 
Theatre  : Crown,  Peckham,  408  ; Munici- 
pal, Kiew,  228 

Tliolen,  W.  13.,  Pictures  by,  332 

Thompson.  Prof.  S.,  on  Rotatory  Con-  Workmen,  Injured,  Workshops  for,  312 
verters,  423  1 Workmen's  Compensation,  49,  74,  122,  127, 

Timber  Rule,  &c.,  and  Railway  Rates,  435  312,  477,  500 

Tintern  Abbey,  9,  453  Workmen's  Dwellings  and  the  L.C.C.,  500 

Topography  of  Fiosbury-pavement,  423  Works  Department,  L.C.C..  74,  547 
Touting  in  Edinburgh,  265  1 Workshops  for  Injured  Workmen,  312 


Wittering,  All  Saints’,  203 
Wolsey’s  Leaden  Pipes,  Hampton  Court,  167 
Wolverhampton  Workhouse,  400 
Wolvesey  Palace,  Winchester,  268 
Wood:  Carving,  French,  241;  Engraving, 
Revived,  521  ; Seasoning  by  Electricity, 

Woodham  v.  the  London  County  Council,  3 
Worcester:  Hopmirket  Hotel  Competi- 
tion, 478  ; Water  Supply,  75 
Workhouse  Competition  : Highworth,  423  ; 
Wolverhampton,  400 


REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS,  PAPERS  READ.  LAW  CASES,  Etc. 


Abbey  Mansions  disaster,  16, 44,  370,  507 
Aberdeen  Masons  & Granite  Cutters',  492 
Acetylene,  491,  513,  539,  567 
Adams,  Cole,  on  colour,  345 
Aitchison,  G.  : address  to  architects,  424  ; 

on  Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  the  late,  578 
Amber,  429 

American  view  of  church  architecture,  150 
Ancient  lights  (see  ‘ Light  and  Air  Cases  ’) 
Anderson,  W.  J.,  on  architecture  of  the 
Renaissance  in  France,  482,  533,  603 
Antiquities,  Roman,  in  S.  Germany,  55 
Applications  under  the  1894  Building  Act,  7, 
38,  78,  105,  318,  345,  365.387.  4ii,  463, 
. 5°9.  533.  562 

Archaeological  Societies  : Bradford,  384  ; 
Bristol  and  Gloucestershire,  79 ; British 
Archaeological  Association,  97,  430,  487, 
557  ; Cambrian,  172  ; Dublin,  539  ; Dur- 
ham and  Northumberland,  324 ; East 
Riding  Antiquarian,  55,  248  ; Essex,  126  ; 
Glasgow,  492  ; Hellenic,  34 ; Leicester- 
shire, r63  ; London  and  Middlesex,  384  ; 
Newcastle  Antiquaries,  133,  324,  4x1; 
‘ Quatuor  Coronati,’  the,  5s  ; Royai 
Archaeological  Institute,  55,  96,  123,  429 
557;  Surrey,  79, 149,  591;  Sussex,  171,  272 
Archaeology,  Rhind  lectures  in,  467 
Architect,  the  new,  40: 

Architects’  Library,  the,  485 

Architects  : Benevolent  Society,  60  ; 

charges,  professional  practice  as  to,  5 
Architectural  Association : Annual  Re- 
port, 334  ; Architecture,  position  of, 
among  the  Fine  Arts,  552,  580 ; Arts  and 
Crafts  458  ; conversazione  378  ; Discus- 


sion Section,  359,  430,  485,  531,  582  ; Ex- 
cavations at  Thebes,  404  ; Excursion, 
annual.  148,  169  ; Oriei  and  bay  windows, 
501  ; President's  address.  335 ; Prizes, 
presentation  of,  33s  : School  of  Design, 
344  ; Visits  (see  ‘ Visits  ’ ) 

Architectural : Ironwork,  22S  ; tendencies, 
modern,  430  ; tradition  and  precedent,  287 
Architectural  Societies : Birmingham, 
478,  549  '.  Bradford,  34;  Bristol,  522; 
Cardiff,  & c.,  34;  Devon  and  Exeter,  152, 
249  ; Dundee,  34,  561  ; Edinburgh  Asso- 
ciation, 487,  584  ; Edinburgh  Society,  384, 
429,  487,  532,  584,  606  ; Glasgow  Associa- 
tion, 7,  287,  341,  3S3,  429,  507,  561 ; Glas- 
gow Craftsman’s,  483,  532,  591  ; Glasgow 
Institute,  383;  Ireland,  55,  384,  401,  585; 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire.  462,  508,  584  ; Lei- 
cestershire, 168;  Liverpool,  429,  487; 
Manchester.  40S  ; Mid-Lanark,  508  ; New- 
port, 467  ; Northamptonshire,  561  ; Nor- 
thern, 34,  124,  271,  3S4,  480,  532;  Perth, 
454 ; Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of 
Ireland,  585;  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  (see  1 Institute ')  ; Sheffield, 
359,  462,  561  ; Sydney,  429  ; Victorian 
Institute,  298:  York,  217 
Architecture  : church,  an  American  view  of,  ! 
150;  domestic,  561:  Liberalism  and  Con- : 
servatism  in,  487  ; Michelangelo’s,  561  ; | 
of  Renaissance  in  France,  4S2,  533,  603  ; 
position  of,  among  the  Fine  Arts,  552,  j 
580  ; tradition  and  material  in,  454 
‘ Architecture'  in  court,  217,  238 
Arno’s-grove,  Palmer's  Green,  193 
Art  everyday,  299 


Arts  and  Crafts,  453 

Arts  and  Crafts  exhibition,  Manchester,  299 
Association  of  : Master  House  Painters.  363; 

Municipal  Engineers  (sec  1 Municipal  ’) 
Ayrton,  Professor,  on  smells,  252 

Bacterial  treatment  of  sewage,  531 
Baddesley  Clinton,  A.A.  visit  to,  148 
Baggallay,  F.  T.,  on  : architecture  and  the 
fine  arts,  580  ; bay  windows,  505 
Baker,  Mr.,  on  roads,  35 
Barralet,_  T.  C.,  on  overcrowding,  295 
Barry,  Sir  J.  Wolfe:  address  at  British 
Association,  252  ; on  London  streets,  464 
Barry  Master  Builders’  Association,  610 
Bateman,  C.  E.,  on  building  by-laws,  sag 
Battle  Abbey,  171 
Baxter,  W.  H.,  on  shoring,  501 
Beale,  Alderman,  on  Birmingham  architec- 


Bedford,  F.  W., 
Peruzzi,  584 
Bennett,  Col.,  o 
change,  539 
Bidlake,  W.  H.,  , 


on  Siena  and  Baldassare 
Glasgow  Building  Ex- 


architecture, 552 
Bilston,  Municipal  Engineers  at,  269 
Bingham, Cob, on  Sheffield  improvements, 359 
Biological  treatment  of  sewage,  56 
Bird,  Stanley  G.,  on  builders' accident  in- 
surance, 2O7 

Birmingham  : Congress  of  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute, 15,  109,  285,  289,  313,  601;  Master 
Builders’  Association,  491  ; meeting  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
549  ; water  scheme,  316 
Blackpool  building  dispute,  16 


Blain,  Mr.,  on  Scottish  church  planning, 341 
I Blashill,  T.,  on  : architecture  and  the  fine 
arts,  5S0  ; arts  and  crafts,  461  ; bay  win- 
dows, 506;  district  & vestry  surveyors,  560 
Bolton  Alaster  Builders'  Association,  610 
Bond,  F.,  on  documentary  and  architec- 
tural evidence,  479,  480 
Borwick  and  Levens  halls,  96 
Bowman,  J.,  on  foundations,  591 
Bradford  Building  Trades  Exchange,  158 
Brickmasters'  Employers'  Liability  Associa- 
tion, 256 

Bridges,  &c.,  effect  of  subsidence  on,  530 
Brighton,  visit  of  engineers  to,  55 
Bristol : Clerks  of  Works'  Association,  591; 

Master  Builders’  Association,  109 
Britain,  the  ancient  university  of,  557 
British  Archarological  Association,  97,  430, 
487,  557  . . 

British  Association,  the,  at  Bristol,  251 
Brodie,  C.  H.,  on:  architecture  and  the 
fine  arts,  5S1 ; excavations  at  Thebes, 
4x0;  fireproof  buildings  in  the  United 
States,  527 

Brook  Hospital  and  the  Asylums  Board, 
362,  486,  533 

Brown,  T.  S.,  on  art  metal  work,  462 
Brown  W.  Haig,  on  the  Charterhouse,  384 
Bruce,  W.,  on  housing  working  classes,  56 
Builders’  Accident  Insurance,  Limited,  207 
Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,  100,  486 
Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution, 
15,  606 

Building  Act,  the  1894,  applications  under 
the,  7,  38,  78,  105,  318,  345,  365,  387,  411 
463.  509.  533.  562 
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REPORTS.  &c.  (continued):— 

Building  Acl,  the,  cases  under  the,  43, 
256,  324  3ST,  37o,  392,  4I2,  434,  468,  ^63 
Building  Act,  tue,  and  official  supervision 
of  buildings,  5=9 

Building : by-laws  and  their  adminislra- 
tion,  549  ; contract,  Manchester,  action 
on  a.  540;  Trade  Employeis,  West  of 
England.  434 

Building  Trades  Exchange  : Bradford,  158  ; 
Edinburgh,  416;  Glasgow,  4is,  530; 
Newcastle.  109 

Building  Trades  Federation:  Lancashire 
and  Ch-shire,  38  ; Northern  Counties, 
no,  416;  Scottish,  416;  ihe  Midland, 
43;  West  of  England,  434:  Yorkshire 
Buildings,  drainage  of,  liabilities  as  to, 
Bunce,  J.  T.,  on  architecture,  551 
Burstall,  H.  R.  J.,  on  electrical  power,  579 
Burton,  W. , on  everyday  art,  299 
By-laws  as  to  new  streets  and  buildings,  291 

Cable  traction,  36 
Cable  tramways,  British,  584 
Caine,  Caesar,  on  our  cities  500  years  ago, 
43^ 

Calcium  carbide,  manufacture  of,  513 
Calculation  simolihed,  532 
Cambrian  Archaiologicai  Association,  172 
Cameron,  D.,  on  : biological  treatment  of 
sewage,  56  ; the  septic  tank,  191 
Cameron,  K.,  address  to  sanitary  inspec- 
ters, 192 

Cameron,  Sir  C.,  on  the  septic  tank,  191 
Campbell,  A.  H.,  on  : biological  treatment 
of  sewage,  57  ; tarred  macadam  roads, 

Cardiff  Master  Builders'  Associat  on,  59 
Carpenters'  Company  : examination,  ... 
49*.  539:  lectures,  369;  and  technical 
education,  603 
Cartmel  Priory  Church,  97 
Castle  : Bramptofi  Bryan,  174  ; Lancaster, 
96;  Ludlow,  172;  Northborough,  09; 
Peel  Island,  Lancashire,  96:  Richard's, 
near  Ludlow,  174  ; Woodcroft,  99 
Castle  Bromwich.  A. A.  visit  to,  170 
Central  London  Railway,  385 
Charges,  architects’,  Institute  scale  of,  5 
Charterhouse  in  London,  the,  384 
Childs,  Dr  , on  pollution  of  streams  and 
rivers,  601 

Church  Ashburnham,  171;  Ashford  Car- 
bonell,  173  ; Aymestry,  174  ; Baddesley 
Clinton,  i4S  : Barnack,  97  ; Battle,  172 
Brampton  Bryan,  174  ; Brightlingsea 
126 ; Bromfield,  373,  374  ; Cartmel,  97 
Castle  Bromwich,  170;  Caster,  98, 
Diddlebjry,  173;  Glatton,  99:  Clinton, 
100;  Hampton-in-Arden,  170  ; Helpston, 
99  ; Heysham,  96;  Hornby,  123  ; Knowle, 
148  : Lancaster,  96;  Leintwardine,  174: 
Little  Gidding,  99  ; London,  370  ; Ludlow, 
172;  Maxey,  99;  Melling,  123;  Mitton, 
123;  Nor  hborough.  90  ; North  Grimston, 
55  i Orton-Longueville,  98;  Peakirk,  100; 
Peterborough,  99:  Shobdon,  174  ; Spald- 
ing, 98  ; Stamford,  98  ; Stanton  Lacy,  173  ; 
Temple  Balsall,  14S  ; The  Heath,  Shrop- 
shire, 173  ; Tredington,  169;  Wansford,9o; 
Whalley,  124;  Wharram-le-Street,  55; 
Wha-ram  Pcr-y.  55;  Wigmore,  17^; 
Wittering,  08  : Wool,  487  ; Yaxley,  99 
Church  : a chitecture,  an  American  view  of, 
150;  planning,  Scottish,  341  ; restoration, 
3?9 

Cities  live  hundred  years  ago,  our,  430 
City,  electricity  in  the,  586 
Clarke,  Max,  on  terra  cotta,  527 
Clerkenwell,  Priory  Church  of  St.  John,  384 
Clerks  of  Works'  Association,  Bristol,  591  i 
Coal  question,  the,  232 
Colam,  G.  N.,  on  cable  traction,  36 
Collins,  H.  H,  on  district  surveyors,  561 
Collins,  Air.,  on  re'use  destructors,  36 
Collison,  Dr.,  on  septic  tank  system,  391 
Colour,  345 

Colston's  Hall.  Bristol,  2to 

Combined  drainage.  334 

Commons  Preservation  Society,  492 

Compensation  case.  85 

Compensation,  Workmen's  (see  ‘ Work- 

Compton,  C.  H..  on  Welsh  marshes.  487  ' 

Congress : British  Archmological  .Associa- 
tion, 97;  Free  Labour,  Manchester,  256, 
351  ; French  Architects',  6:  Royal  Archajo- 
logical  Institute,  96;  Royal  Institute  ofi 
Public  Health,  1S6,  189  ; Sanitary  Insti-  ] 
tute  Birmingham,  15,  109,  285,  2S9,  313, 
601  ; trades  Union,  208 
Constantinople,  533 

Coniracts,  London  School  Board  and,  467  I 
Cooper,  Mr.,  on  refuse  destructors,  36 
Cork,  Municipal  Engineers’  visit  to,  152  j 
Corson,  G.,  address  by,  to  architects,  462  : 

Cotton,  C.  P.,  on. sanitary  matters,  189 
Cotton,  J.,  on  building  by-laws,  550 
Country  houses,  electricity  for,  578 
Court  of  Common  Council,  485,  586 
Covenant,  breach  of  building,  257 
Coventry  buildir.g  by-laws,  breach  of,  592 
Cowper-Coles,  S,,  on  coatings  for  iron  and 
steel,  319 

Cranfield,  S.W.,  on  technical  institutes,  582 
Crawford,  H.,  on  domestic  steam  heating, 
507 

Crawford,  Mr.,  on  plumbers’  registration, 

2- 193 

Creswell,  H.  B.,  on  arts  and  crafts,  461 
Crookes,  Sir  W.,  on  science,  251 
Crosiers,  ancient  enamelled,  557 
Croydon  Municipal  Officers'  Assocn.,  369 
Crystal  Palace  School  of  Engineering,  157, 
59* 

Cutler,  H.  A.,  on  : Architectural  ironwork; 
228;  Cork  waterworks,  &c.,  352 

Dadley,  Baines,  on  engineering  matters,  531 
Damp-proof  courses,  felt,  178 
Decorative  design  and  colour,  modern,  363 
Decorator's  position,  the,  363 


Desmond,  J.,  on  sewage  disposal,  150 
Destructors,  refuse,  36.  186 
Dick,  Bailie,  on  plumbers'  registration,  393  1 
Dillon,  J.,  on  subsoil  and  sites,  189 
Dinner  : Birmingham  Master  Builders', 
491  ; Builders’  Benevolent  Institution, 
4SC  : Morecambe  Master  Builders'.  467  ; 
Newport  engineers,  architects,  and  sur- 
veyors, 467  ; Northampton  Master 
Builders',  370  ; Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects’,  550 ; Sheffield  Society  of 
Architects',  359  : Spen  Valley  Builders’ 
Association,  440;  to  Mr.  C.  W.  White, 
531 

Di-cussion  Section,  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, 359,  430,  485,  531,  582 
District  and  Vestry  Surveyors,  559 
Dobson,  D.  B.,  on  calculation  simplified,  532 
Documentary  & architectural  evidence,  479 
Dorman,  R.  H.,  on  : Main  roads,  Ireland, 
153  ; the  septic  tank  system,  19: 

Drain  testing,  538 

Drainage:  Combined,  334;  of  buildings, 
liabilities  as  to,  433 

Drains,  construction  & ventilation  ofhouse, 
3l3 

Drake,  B.  M.,  on  electricity  for  country 
houses,  578,  580 
Drew,  Thomas,  on  Dublin,  585 
Dublin  Congress  of  the  Institute  of  Public 
Health,  186,  189.  206,  228 
Dwelling  houses,  dangers  in  sites  of,  190  , 

Ecclesiastical  monuments,  Scotch,  preserva- 
tion of,  492 

Ecclesiastical  & domestic  art  metal  work,  462 
Edinburgh:  Building  Trades'  Exchange, 
416:  meeting  of  the  Municipal  Engi- 
neers' Association,  34,  56 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  Master  Builders,  593 
Electric  tramways,  Cork,  152 
Electrical  : power,  practical  application  of,  | 
579  \ transmission  of  power,  500 
Electricity  : for  country  houses,  578  ; in  I 
the  Citv,  586 

Elgood,  F.  M.,  on  architectural  tendencies, 
43° 

Employers'  liability  cases  (see  ‘Workmen's 
Compensation  ') 

Engineering  School,  Crystal  Palace,  157,591  | 
Engineering  Societies  : Association  of 
Municipal  and  County,  34,  56,  124,  352,  i 
194,  269,  293 ; Civil  and  Mechanical, 
531  ; Institution  of  Civil,  41  r,  457,  530,, 
557. 1 Institution  of  Electrical  423  ; Insti-  ; 
tution  of  Junior  83,  326,  362,457,  584; 
Society  of  Engineers,  55,  319,  341,  335, 
4*7,.  53L 

Examination  : Carpenters’  Company,  12, 
491,  539  ; Municipal  and  Countv  Engi- 
neers, 194  ; Sanitary  Institute,  65,  158,  1 
567,  607 

Excavations:  at  Thebes,  405;  injury  to  j 
buildings  through,  358,  392 
Exchange,  building  trades:’  Bradford,  158  ; 
Edinburgh,  416;  Glasgow,  415,  539 ; [ 
Newcastle,  109 

Excursion,  Architectural  Assocn.,  148,  169  1 
Exhibition  : Arts  and  Crafts,  Manchester,  ; 

299  ; of  plumbers'  work,  Glasgow,  394  j 
Expert  witness  and  his  fees,  416 
Eyre,  Archbishop,  on  Scotch  ecclesiastical 
j monuments,  492 

I Fawcett,  W.  AI.,  on  the  Institute  of  Archi-  | 

I tects,  552 

Fayrer,  Sir  J.,  on  sanitary  progress,  290 
Federation  : Lancs,  and  Cheshire  building  I 
trades,  3S  ; of  Master  Builders,  43,  no, 
416,  434  ; of  Yorkshire  Building  Trades, 

I 323  : Scottish  Building  Trades,  416 
Fine  Arts,  architecture  and  the,  552,  580 
Fire,  protection  of  buildings  from,  415,  440  ' 
Fireproof  buildings  in  United  States,  526  I 
Fleming,  Owen,  on  the  Archi.  Assocn.,  334 
Fletcher,  B.  F.,  on  architecture,  581 
Florence,  H.  L.,  on  architecture,  551,  552  j 
Flower,  A.  S.,  on  : architecture  and' the  | 
fine  arts,  581  ; bay  windows,  506 
Flower,  T.  J.  Moss:  address  to  sanitary  I 
inspectors,  433  ; on  sewer  ventilation,  294 
Flushing,  domestic,  water  required  for,  315  | 
Forbes,  Prof.  G.,  on  electrical  transmission  j 
of  power,  503 

Foundations,  difficulties  with,  591 
Fox,  F.,  on  ventilation,  557 
France,  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in, 
482.  533 

Free  Labour  Congress,  Manchester,  256,  351 
French  architect*,  congress  of,  6 
Fryer,  Dr.,  on  Wool  Church,  Dorset,  487  | 

Furness  Abbey,  archmologists  at,  96 
Fyfe,  D.  T.,  on  arts  and  crafts,  463 

Gallon,  Douglas,  on  sanitary  inspectors,  370  j 
Gardens,  Scotch,  532 
Gardner,  Starkie,  on  ironwork,  350 
Gamier,  M.  Charles,  the  late,  424,  578 
Germany,  South,  Roman  antiquities  in,  55 
Gibson.  R.  W.,  on  fireproof  construction  in  | 
the  United  States,  526 
Glasgow : Building  Exchange,  415,  539  ; 

congress  of  plumbers  in,  193  ; School  of  ! 

__  Art,  482, 533,  603  : Technical  College,  592  ! 
Glover,  E.,  on  street  making,  390 
Gotch,  J.  A.,  on  Burghley  House,  98 
Greatorex,  Mr.,  on  : biological  treatment 
of  sewage,  57  ; sewer  ventilation,  37 
Green,  Mowbray  A.,  on  Venice,  522' 
Greenwich  Tunnel,  78 

Griffin,  B.,  on  Cork  electric  tramways,  152  1 

Hall,  E.  T.,  on  : architecture  and  the  fine 
arts,  552,  581  ; the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, 339 

Hampton  House,  Warwick,  170 
Hare,  H.  T.,  on  arts  and  crafts,  463 
Hayward,  Dr.  J.  W.,  on  hospitals,  429 
Heath,  E.  A.,  on  cable  tramways,  584 
Heating,  domestic  steam,  507 
Hellenic  Society,  34 

Henderson,  A.  £.,  on  Constantinople,  533  ' 


Henman,  W.,  on  : building  by-laws,  549  ; I 
‘ model  ’ by-laws,  314,  315  ; modern  sani- 
tation, 285  ; water  supply  to  rural  dis-  J 
tricts,  336 

Hever  Castle,  Kent,  32 
Heysham,  visit  of  archaeologists  to,  96 
Hibbert,  Sir  J..  on  historic  remains,  77 
Hill,  A.  Bostock,  on  house  drains,  313.  315 
Hill,  G.  S.,  on  architectural  tradition,  2S7 
Honnington  Hall,  Warwick,  169 
Hooley,  E.  P.,  on  housing  of  the  working 
j classes,  56 

Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John,  on  : documentary 
and  architectural  evidence,  480 ; Watton 
Abbey,  248 

Hopkins,  Mr.,  oa  architectural  tendencies, 
430 

Horan,  J.,  on  main  roads,  153 
Hospital : Brook,  and  the  Asylums  Board, 
362,  486,  p33  : the  General,  Birmingham, 
550  ; Trinity,  the  Newarke,  Leicester,  i63 
Hospitals  for  consumptives,  429 
House : drains,  construction  and  ventila- 
tion of,  313 ; Painters,  Association  of 1 
Master,  363  ; planning  in  Scotland,  487 
Houses  : country,  electricity  for,  578  ; un- 
healthy, 483 

Housing  of  the  working  classes,  56 
Hudder.-field  Master  Builders,  586 
' Hudleston,  W.  H.,  on  geology,  252 
i Hudson,  E.  W.,  on  electric  lighting,  580 
Hughes,  T.  McKenny,  on  amber,  429 
j Hunter,  Sir  R , on  historic  remains,  77 

j Inchmahome,  Priory  of,  Perthshire,  7 
Ingram,  Dr,  on  Peterborough  Cathedral,  97  j 
Institute  of  Public  Health,  congress  of  the,  j 
! 186,  1S9,  228 

, Institute,  Royal  Archaeological,  55,  96,  123 
Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects  : 
Birmingham  meeting,  549  ; building  by- 
| laws.  549  ; comparative  v:  lue  of  docu- 
mentary and  a chitectur.il  evidence  in  ! 

1 establishing  chronology  of  English  cathe-  j 
| drals,  479  ; dinner,  annual,  550  ; elections,  ! 

| 526  ; electrical  power,  practical  applica-  1 

! tion  of,  579  : electricity  for  country  houses, 
578  ; examination  results,  55,  526  ; fire-  | 

| proof  construction  of  buildings  in  the  : 

J United  States,  526  ; Gamier,  M.  Charles, 
the  late,  424,  578 ; lecture  programme, 
383;  Lewis,  Professor  Hayter,  578;' 

I Hospital,  General,  Birmingham,  550 ; i 
Pre-ident's  address,  424 ; professional  I 
practice  as  to  architects'  charges,  5 ; tea  I 
j and  smoking  room,  528 
I Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  411,  457,  530, 
557 

1 Insurance.  Builders'  Accident,  207 
Ireland  : Architectural  Association  of,  55, 

1 384,  401  ; Royal  Institute  of  Architects 

of,  585 

Iron.and  Steel,  protective  metallic  coatings 
for,  319 

Ironwork  : architectural,  228  ; wrought,  350 
j Islington  building  dispute,  277 

1 Jemmett,  Mr.,  on  architectural  tendencies, 

; 43° 

Jones,  Colonel,  on  : biological  treatment  of 
I sewage,  57  ; refuse  destructors,  36 
Joseph,  D.,  on  fireproof  buildings  and 
insurance,  527 

Kay,  S.  R.,  on  subsidence  & structures,  530 
Kinross,  J.,  on  Edinburgh  architecture,  429 
Kirby,  Mr.,  on  the  septic  tank  system,  391 
Knollys,  W.  E.,  and  Brook  Hospital,  486 
Knowle,  Architectural  Assocn.  visit  to,  148 
Krauss,  A.,  on  building  trade  matters,  434 


Lach-Szyrma,  W.  S.,  on  the  ancient  Uni- 
versity of  Britain,  557 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Building  Trades 
Federation,  38 

Lancaster,  Archaeological  Institute  at,  96,123 
Lanchester,  Mr.,  on  architectural  tenden- 


Lawrence,  P.,  on  Building  Exchange, 
Edinburgh,  416 

Leamington,  Architectural  Association  ex- 

Leeds  Master  Builders’  Association,  237 

Legal  : Anobus  v.  Dalton,  539;  ‘Architec- 
ture' in  court,  238,  217  ; Arding  v.  Eco- 
nomic Printing  Co.,  568;  Attorney- 
General  v.  Siddall,  r6  ; Bagby  & Harper 
v.  Dowen,  299  ; Barclay  v.  Wakefield 
Corporation,  539;  Beake  v.  Richards, 
256;  Bentley  Breweries  Co.,  Ltd.,  v. 
Dobson,  133;  Billings  v.  Holloway,  513  ; 
Broom  v.  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  352  ; 
Brown  v.  Codings,  nr  ; Brown  v.  Shein- 
man  & Volk,  277,  299,  351 ; Building 
Act  cases,  43,  256,  324,  353,  370, 
392,  412,  434,  468,  563  ; Chapman 

Bros.  t\  Harding  Bros.,  514  ; Charing 
Cross-road,  St.  Mary's  Church,  370 ; 
Christian  Herald  Co.  v.  Co-operative 
Printing  Society,  r6  ; Clarke  Wadding- 
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Coles  v.  Salters  Co..  238,  257,  277  ; Cris- 
toffer  v.  National  Telephone  Co.,  539; 
Cusack,  J..  v.  Woodthorpe,  434  ; Davies, 
G.,  H.  Young,  369  ; Delamotte,  F.  A., 
v.  A.  A.  Wincott,  370  Donaldson  v. 
South  Shields  Corporation,  568 ; Em- 
ployers’ Liability  cases  (see  Workmen's 
CompensationCases);  Ewingtoni’.Goodall, 
540;  Finch  v.  Woodrow,  592;  Geen  v. 
the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  50  ; 
Goodchild,  J.,  v.  N.  W.  Hedges,  392  ; 
Grand  Junction  Waterworks  v.  the 
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& Co.  7 •.  Wiefall  & Sons,  217  ; Hall  v. 
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Syndicate,  277 ; Hedger  v.  Jenkins  & 
Sons,  468;  Hill,  H.  W.,  v.  the  L.C.C., 
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35 1 1 37°.  468.  477  ; Holford 

Acton  Urban  District  Council,  167 ; I 
Hudson  v.  Miller,  416;  Hutchings  v.  1 


the  Seafqrd  Urban  District  Council,  277, 
468  ; Islington  building  dispute,  277  ; 
Jones  v.  Barking  Urban  District  Council, 
568;  Jordeson  the  Sutton,  South- 
coates,  and  Drypool  Gas  Company,  158, 
392;  Keeble  v.  Poole,  277,  299,  352; 
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trical Supply  Corporation,  65  ; Kitson  T'. 
Saunderson,  238,  277,  299  ; Knee  r-. 
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House,  Limned,  299  ; Light  and  Air  and 
Ancient  Light  Cases.  16,  44.  65,  in,  133, 
*97.  217.  238.  257, , 277,  299.  353,  492,  539, 
5671  592  : L.C.C.  7’.  Armstrong,  443  ; 
L.C.C.  v.  Brown,  441  : L.C.C.  7’.  Emanuel, 
493  ; L.C.C.  **.  Peck  & Forecast,  324  ; 
L.C.C.  and  Abbey  Mansions,  370  ; 
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Jump.  65  ; Moore  v.  Tomkinson  & Sons, 
592  ; Oppert  r-  Cochrane,  277,  299,  351  ; 
Packham  Hankins,  492  ; Payne,  A.  v. 
W.  E.  Stevens,  256  : Penney  v.  Wimble- 
don Urban  District  Council,  167  ; Pester, 
A.  F.  v.  Luscombe  & Son,  370  : Pethick 
Bros.  v.  Dorset  County  Council,  111  ; 
Philpott  v.  Surbiton  and  Long  Ditton, 
«tc.,  Society,  Limned,  197,  238.  277  ; 
Plymouth  Corporation  J.  Ford,  85  ; 
Powell  7’.  Brown  & Backhouse,  416,  513  ; 
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Pawley,  16  ; Roberts  j>.  the  L.C.C.,  132  : 
Robertson  v.  Bristol  Corporation,  178  ; 
Rosenberg  r\  Smolensky,  371  ; Savage  v. 
Wenlock  Brewery  Company,  539  ; Sea- 
man & Guest  v.  L.C.C.,  563;  Slaughter 
z>.  Abrahams,  592 ; Smith  v.  Barnsley 
Theatre  Company,  44,  65  ; Smith  v.  Cos- 
terton,  197;  Smith  Cosierton,  217; 
Smith  7'.  Edmonton  Urban  District  Coun- 
cil, 178  ; Stepp  v.  Aerated  Bread  Com- 
pany, Limited.  179,  197  ; Stott,  J,  v.  H. 
Percival,  11  r ; Swindlehurst  v.  Broughton, 
592;  Tribunal  of  Appeal  Cases,  412,  434, 
563 ; Union  Congregational  Chapel, 
Horsleydon  71.  S.E.  Railway  Company, 
85  ; Wages,  dispute  as  to,  493  ; Waller 
v.  Outhwaite,  85  ; Warton  v.  Poulter, 
Limited,  217,  238,  257  ; Watt,  J.  v.  F. 
Meeson,  43  ; Webster  t1.  Raphael  Tuck 
&.Sons,  Limited,  197,  217,  237  ; West- 
minster building  disaster,  16,  44,  370 ; 
Widdowson  r.  Barnett,  178,  179;  Wil- 
liams, J.  v.  W.  Duncan,  513 ; wood  v. 
Walsh  & Sons,  540 ; Woodham  v.  the 
L.C.C.,  3;  Workmen's  Compensation 
and  Employers'  Liability,  397,  324,  352, 
363,  369,  370,  416,  468,  513,  514,  563  592 
Lemon , J . ,on : biological  treat  ment  ol  sewage, 
57  ; roads,  35  : sewer  ventilation,  36 
Lewes,  Prof.  Vivian,  on  : areiylene,  491  ; 

513,  539,  567  ; fireproof  buildings,  440 
Lewis,  Prof.  B.,  on  Roman  antiquities  in 
South  Germany,  55 

Liability  as  to  drainage  of  buildings,  433 
Library,  the  architect's,  485 
Light  and  air  cases,  proposed  court  for,  37 
Light  and  air  and  ancient  lights  cases,  16, 
-44.  65,  85,  1 ir,  333,  197,  2t7,  238,  257,  277, 
*99.  35*.  49*.  539.  567.  59* 

Little,  J.  J.,  on  unhealthy  houses,  483 
Lobley,  Mr.,  on  cable  traction,  36 
Lodge,  Prof.  O.,  on  space  tejfgraphy,  580 
Lombard-street  Station,  City  and  South 
London  Railway.  457 

London  : Bishop  of,  on  documentary  and 
architectural  evidence,  480 ; congested 
state  of  streets,  456,  464 
London  Building  Act,  cases  under  the,  43, 
256,  324.  35L  37°.  392,  4>2,  434.468,  563 
London  Building  Act  and  official  super- 
vision ol  buildings,  559 
London  County  Council : Abbey  Mansions, 
Westminster,  507 ; Abbey  Mills,  &c., 
pumping  stations,  410;  Architect,  the 
Superintending,  382,  529,  582  ; Archi- 
tects' Department,  the,  411  ; Arts  and 
Crafts,  Central  School  of,  360,463;  Barking 
outfall  works,  101  ; Baz.dgette,  Sir  Joseph 
W.,  memorial  tablet  to,  5S3;  Bills,  private, 
361;  Bishop’s  Park,  Fulham,  ior  ; Black- 
wall  Tunnel,  485,  507,  562 ; Boadicea 
statuary  group,  431, 583;  Boundary-street 
scheme,  102 ; Brook-street,  Limehouse, 
scheme,  102  : Chairman's  address,  tor  ; 
cinematograph,  dangers  of  the,  383,  431  ; 
Clare  Market  and  Holborn  to  Strand, 
383  ;.  Coroner's  Court,  Paddington,  530; 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  361  ; Crossness 
outfall,  works  at,  ior,  431  ; District  Sur- 
veyor, North  Battersea,  411  ; District 
Surveyors,  Fulham,  37,  101  ; drinking 
fountains  and  troughs,  529  ; dust-carts, 
competitive  designs  for,  562  ; Embank- 
ment project,  an,  383  ; epileptics,  working 
colony  for,  583;  fire  station,  Wapping, 
520  ; flash  lights  in  streets,  506  ; frontage, 
lines  of,  485  ; gas  engine,  Lot's-road 
Pumping  Station,  485;  Golder's  Hill, 
Hampstead  Heath,  102,  529  ; Greenwich 
Tunnel,  78  ; ground  values,  56  : Hackney 
Wickdrainage,  101;  Holborn  to theStrand, 
&C-,  37.  383,  411,  43L  463,.  5°7.  529.  562  ; 
Horton  Asylum,  77  ; housing  of  working 
classes,  431,  463,  485,  507,  529,  562,  583  ; 
improvements,  37,  ior  ;kerbing,  Finsbury 
Park,  463;  legal  proceedings,  37,  318, 
383,  562  ; light  and  air,  proposed  court 
lor,  37  ; loans,  7,  37,  56,  77,  101,  317,  34:, 
302,  4 to,  431,  463,  485,  506,  562,  582; 
Locomotives  Act,  r898,  562 ; London 
Building  Act,  reprinting  of  the,  41 1 ; Loth- 
bury,  widening  of,  360;  Marvel,  Andrew, 
memorial  to,  583 ; Mayford  Industrial 
school,  507  ; Millbank  estate,  plans  of 
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dwellings,  56,  530,  583  ; office  accommo- 
dation, 101 ; open  spaces,  small,  and 
•churchyards,  431  ; painting  work,  Clap- 
hain  Common,  485  ; parks,  works  in  the, 
361  ; Parliament-street  widening,  562 ; 
paving  of  streets,  and  places  of  worship, 
56  ; powers,  transferor,  317  ; revenue,  new 
.sources  of,  7;  Rotherhithe  Tunnel,  78, 
101  ; sanitary  matters,  Plumstead,  410; 
sanitary  state  of  St.  Pancras,  410  ; 
•Science  and  Art  instruction,  529, 
583  ; sewers,  discharges  in,  507,  583  ; 
Slade  ravine,  Plumstead  Common,  431  j 
slaughter  houses,  341  ; sludge-settling 
channels,  Barking,  361 ; smoke  nuisance, 
341,  485,  507;  steam  organs,  &c.,  77; 
Strand  improvement  ( see  1 Holborn  to  the 
Strand  ’)  ; street  improvements,  37, 
101,  360,  383,  411,  485,  562  ; street 

noises,  new  by-laws  as  to,  77  ; supervision 
of  buildings,  341  ; telephones,  341  ; 
tenders  not  received,  317  ; theatre,  Cam- 
bridge Circus,  562 ; theatre,  Fulham, 
384  ; theatre,  Rotherhithe,  102  ; theatre 
site,  Tower  Bridge  southern  approach, 
361 ; tramway  chief  officer,  506,  562 ; 
tramway  traction,  electrical',  361  ; tram- 
ways, 101, 341,  382,  507 ; Vauxhall  Bridge, 
joi  ; ventilating  columns,  ‘ornamental,’ 
383  ; wages,  list  of,  463  ; water  examina- 
tion, 361  ; water  supply,  318,  341,  410, 
562  ; Waterloo  Bridge,  101  ; widening 
.Upper  Thames-street,  485 ; Works  De- 
partment, 7,  77,  102,  431,  529,  562; 

Yarrow,  Messrs.,  and  the  Council,  102 
London  County  Council  and  the  Factory 
and  Workshop  Act,  1891,  568 
London  School  Board  and  wages  and  con- 
tracts, 467,  591 

London  and  Middlesex  Archteolcgical 
Society,  384 

Longstaff,  Dr.,  on  historic  remains,  77 
Lorimer,  R.  S.,  on  Scotch  gardens,  532 
Low,  Mr.,  on  Ventilation,  383 
Lowcock,  S.,  on  combined  drainage,  315 
Lowry,  W.,  on  federation  in  the  building 
trade,  no 

Ludlow,  visit  of  archasologists  to,  172 


■houses,  191 

M'Gibbon,  A.,  on  tradition  and  material 
architecture,  454 

Mackenzie,  Bailie,  on  : cable  traction,  36  ; 
refuse  destructors,  36 

'M’Mahon,  Mr.,  on  the  training  of  sanitary 
officers,  19 1 

MaCmorran,  A.,  on  liabilities  as  to  drainage 
of  buildings,  433 

” n bidden 
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Magnetic  space  telegraphy,  580 
Mallows,  C.  E.,  on  church  restoration,  359 
Manchester  : Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition, 
299;  Free  Labour  Congress,  256,  351; 
tenement  bldgs.,  291 ; Tivoli  Theatre,  in 
Mansergh,  J.,  on  Birmingham  water 
scheme,  316 

Master  Builders'  Associations  : Barry,  65, 
610;  Birmingham,  491;  Bolton,  610;  Bri.v 
tolj  109  ; Cardiff,  591  ; Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  591  ; Huddersfield,  586 ; Leeds, 
217  ; Morecambe,  15,  467  ; Northampton, 
370;  Plymouth,  197;  Preston,  370; 
Reading,  592  ; Three  Towns,  538 
Master  Builders,  National  Assocn.  of,  133 
Material,  tradition  and,  in  architecture,  454 
Meade,  T.  de  Courcy,  on  workmen's 


dwellii 
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Metal  work,  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  art, 
462 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  : advertise- 
ments on  hoardings,  78 ; appointments,  78, 
126,  533,  586  ; architect,  proposed  perma- 
nent, 533  ; bills  of  quantities,  126  ; Brook 
Hospital,  362,  486,  533 ; contract,  a 
delayed,  533  ; contracts,  new  clause  in, 
430  ; contractors,  a claim  by,  585  ; hos- 
pital, an  obsolete,  585  ; offices,  new  chief, 
78 ; tenders,  533 
Michelangelo,  246,  266 
Michelangelo's  architecture,  561 
Michelham  Priory,  Sussex,  272 
Middlemore,  J.  T.,  on  art,  552 
Milburn,  W.,  on  building  by-laws,  550 
Millard,  W.,  on : church  restoration,  359; 

the  President  of  the  A.  A.,  340 
Monkhouse,  E.  W.,  on  electric  lighting,  579 
Morecambe  Master  Builders',  15,  467 
Morris,  J.  A.,  on  art  work,  592 
Morton,  G.  H.,  on  the  decorator's  position, 
, 363 

Motor  vehicles,  294 

Mountford,  E.  W.,  on  technical  institutes, 
582 

Municipal  buildings,  Cork,  152 
Municipal  Officers’  Assocn.,  Croydon,  3C9 


Municipal  and  County  Engineers’  Associa- 
tion : Bilston  meeting,  269  ; Birmingham 
meeting,  291  ; Cork  meeting,  152  ; Edin- 
burgh meeting,  34,  56, 124  ; examinations, 
i94 

National  Assocn.  of  Master  Builders,  133 
National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic 
Interest,  &c  , 76 

Newberry,  J.  E.,  on  excavations  at  Thebes, 
405,  410 

Newcastle  Building  Trades'  Exchange,  109 
I Nichols,  H.  B.,  on  sewage  disposal  and 
tidal  estuaries,  315 

Nicholson,  G.  M.,  on  arts  and  crafts,  461 
Northampton  Master  Builders'  dinner,  370 
Northern  Counties  Federation  of  Building 
Trade  Employers,  no,  416 
Nursey,  P.  F.,  on  rhea  fibre,  427 

Oriel  and  bay  windows,  501 
Overcrowding,  295 

Parker,  Mr.,  on  refuse  destructors,  36 
Parry,  W . Kaye,  on  : septic  tank  system, 
191  ; sewage  purification,  206 
Party-wall  disputes,  351,  370,  468 
Paton,  Mr.,  on  : cable  traction,  36  ; housing 
of  working  classes,  56 ; refuse  destruc- 
tors, 36 

Patrick,  G.,  on  Church  of  St.  Pega,  joo 
Paul,  Balfour,  on  archaeology,  467 
Payne,  Alex.,  on:  bay  win  r ,506;  Dis- 
trict Surveyors,  561  ; excavations  at 
Thebes,  410 

Pentland,  H.,  on  1 the  new  architect,’  401 
Peterborough,  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation at,  97 

Peterborough  Gentleman's  Society,  98 
Pickering,  Mr.,  on  : biological  treatment  of 
sewage,  57 ; by-laws  relating  to  new 
streets,  &c.,  291  ; sewer  ventilation,  37 
Pite,  Beresford,  on  : electric  lighting,  579  ; 
Michelanselo’s  architecture,  561 ; the 
Architectural  Association,  339 
Planning,  344 

Planning  : house,  in  Scotland,  487  ; Scottish 
Church,  341 

Platt,  Mr.,  on  sewer  ventilation,  37 
Plumbers’ : congress,  Glasgow,  193 ; regis- 
tration, 276,  491 

Plymouth  : builders  and  the  Dorset  County 
Council,  hi  ; Corporation  and  advertise- 
ment _ hoardings,  85 ; Master  Builders' 
Association,  197,  538 
Pollution  of  streams  and  rivers,  601 
Polytechnic,  the,  Regent-street,  592 
Porter,  Dr.  C.,  on  water  for  flushing,  315 
Power,  electrical : practical  applications  of, 
579  ; transmission  of,  500 
Pratt,  H.  \V.,  on  the  Archl.  Assocn.,  334 
Preece,  W.  H.,  address  to  engineers,  399, 
4” 

Prendergast,  Col.,  on  : architecture,  426 ; 
arts  and  crafts,  460 

Presidential  Addresses  : Architectural  As- 
sociation, 33s  : Architectural  Association 
of  Ireland,  401 ; Association  of  Master 
House  Painters,  363 ; Association  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers,  34  ; 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society, 
531  ; Edinburgh  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, 487  ; Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
399,  41 1 ; Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architec- 
tural Society,  462  ; Northern  Architec- 
tural Association,  480 ; Royal  Archmo- 
logical  Institute,  96;  Royal  Institute  of 
Aichitectsof  Ireland,  585:  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  424  ; Royal 
Institute  of  Public  Health,  189;  Sanitary 
Inspectors’  Association,  433 ; Sanitary 
Institute  Congress,  285,  290,  291,  294 ; 
Surveyors’  Institution,  456  ; Tracies 
Union  Congress,  209 
Preston  Master  Builders’  Association,  370 
Priestley,  Dr.,  on  combined  drainage,  314 
Priory  of  Inchmahome,  7 
Prynne,  G.  F.,  on  : architecture  and  design, 
344 ; architecture  and  the  fine  arts,  580, 
581  ; arts  and  crafts,  462  ; bay  windows, 
506 ; excavations  at  Thebes,  409  ; the 
Architectural  Association,  335,  340 
Public  Health  Act,  1888,  case  under  the,  159 
Public  Health,  Royal  Institute  of : Dublin 
Congress,  x86,  189,  206,  228 

Railway,  Central  London,  385 
Ram  Hall,  Warwickshire,  148 
Rathbone,  E.,  on  architecture,  487 
Rawnsley.  Canon,  on  historic  remains,  77 
Read,  R.  G.,  on  tall  buildings  in  the  United 
States,  527 

Reading  Master  Builders'  Association,  592 
Refuse  destructors,  36,  186 
Regina  v.  Pawley,  16 
Registration  of  Plumbers,  276,  491 
Reinach,  M.,  on  the  Venus  of  Milo,  34 


Renaissance  in  France,  architecture  of  the, 
482,  533,  603 
Restoration,  church,  359 
Rhea  fibre  for  textile  purposes,  427 
Rhind  lectures  in  archaeology,  467 
Ricardo,  Halsey,  on  arts  and  crafts,  461 
Rich,  F.  W.,  address  by,  to  architects,  480 
Roads  : main,  Ireland,  153  ; extraordinary 
traffic  over,  111  ; tarred  macadam,  35,  124 
Robson,  O.  C.  : address  to  Municipal  Engi- 
neers, 34  ; on  the  biological  treatment  of 
sewage,  57  ; on  Municipal  Engineers,  153  ; 
on  sewer  ventilation,  37 
Robson,  P.  A.,  on  the  architect’s  library,  485 
Rochester,  Archl.  Association,  visit  to,  287 
Roman  antiquities  in  S.  Germany,  55 
Ross,  T.,  on  house  planning,  Scotland,  487 
Rotatory  converters,  423 
Rottmann,  A.,  on  decorative  design  and 
colour,  363 

Royal  Archeological  Institute,  55,  96,  429, 
Rural  districts,  sanitary  defects  in,  316 

Salford  Hall,  Warwick,  170 
Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association,  157,  191, 
294.  361,  433.  S84 

Sanitary  inspectors,  functions  of,  370 
Sanitary  Institute  : Congress,  Birmingham, 
15,-109,  285,  289,  313,  601  ; examinations, 
65.  158,  567,  607 
Sanitary  officers,  training  of,  191 
Sanitation,  modern,  285 
Satchell,  H.  A.,  on  lay  windows,  506 
Scarborough,  building  dispute  at,  111 
School  Board,  London,  and  wages  and 
contracts,  467,  591 

School  of  Design,  the  Archl.  Assocn.,  344 
School  of  Engineering,  Crystal  Palace,  157, 
„ 591  ... 

Scotch  ecclesiastical  monuments,  492 
Scotch  gardens,  532 
Scotland,  house  planning  in,  487 
Scottish  : Building  Trades  Federation,  416 ; 
church  planning,  341  ; Plumbers’  Con- 
gress, Glasgow,  193 ; Society  of  Art 
Workers,  592 

Seaford,  action  by  building  owner  at,  468 
Seidler,  C.,  on  Crosiers,  557 
Septic  tank  system,  191 
Seth-Smith,  W.  H.,  on  the  Architectural 
Association,  334,  340 

Sewage : bacterial  treatment  of,  531  ; bio- 
logical treatment  of,  56 ; disposal,  and 
tidal  estuaries,  315  ; disposal  in  tropical 
climates,  190  ; purification,  piogressin,  206 
Sewerage,  septic  tank  and,  191 
Sewer  ventilation,  36,  294 
Shoring  and  slapping,  591 
Siena  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  584 
Signs,  illuminated  public  house,  493 
Sites : hidden  dangers  in,  190 ; subsoil  in 
relation  to,  189 

Slater,  J.,  on  : electric  lighting,  579  ; the 
late  Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  578 
Smells,  propagaiion  of,  252 
Smith,  G.  H.,  on  sanitary  defects  in  rural 
districts,  316 

Smith,  Percival  Gordon,  on  : building  by- 
laws, 550 ; fireproof  construction  in  the 
United  States,  527 

Smjth,  Professor  Roger,  on  architecture,  427 
Smith,  Savile,  on  : biological  treatment  of 
sewage,  57  ; sewer  ventilation,  37 
Smith,  Sir  J.,  on  Birmingham  architecture, 
550 

Society  of  Arts,  440.  464,  491.  5°°.  SI3.  5^7 
Society  of  Engineers,  55,  319,  341,  385, 
427.  S31 

Solomon,  L.,  on  a United  States  specifica- 
tion, 527,  567 

Souttar,  J.,  on  architecture,  492 
Spalding,  visit  of  archa;ologists  to,  98 
Spen  Valley  Builders'  Association,  440 
Spiers,  R.  Phen6,  on  : excavations  at  Thebes, 
409,  410  ; Santa  Sophia,  Constantinople, 

Stamford,  visit  of  arcbmologists  to,  98 
Statham,  H.  y.,  on  : bay  windows,  506  ; 
documentary  and  architectural  evidence, 
4S0;  the  Architectural  Association,  339 
Steam,  exhausting,  from  washhouses,  191 
Stewart,  A.,  on  sewer  ventilation,  36 
Stokes,  Leonard,  on  bay  windows,  505 
Stone,  Sir  B.,  on  architecture,  552 
Strand  improvement  scheme,  37,  43 
Strange,  C.  H.,  on  architectural  tendencies, 
430 

Streams  and  rivers,  pollution  of,  601 
Street : making,  hygienic  aspects  of,  190; 
what  is  a new  ? 441 

Streets  : London's  conjested,  464 ; new, 
and  buildings,  by-laws  as  to,  291 
Structures,  tempora'y,  and  the  L.C.C.,  441 
Sturgis,  R.  C.,  on  church  architecture,  150 
Subsidence,  effect  of  on  bridges,  &c.,  530 
Subsoil  in  relation  to  sites,  189 
Surrey  Archarological  Society,  79,  149,  591 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Subjects  of  Letters. 

Advertising,  Society  for  Checking  Abuses 
of  Public,  320 

Anachronism,  a sanitary,  213,  274 
Appointment  of  architect,  Salford  work- 
house,  154,  194,  234 
Architect,  obliterating  the,  295 
Architect,  recognition  of  the,  465 
Architects,  warning  to,  347 
Architect's  use  of  books,  the,  563 
Ardrossan  Fever  Hospital  competition,  533 


Subjects  0/ Letters  ( continued ) : — 

Books,  the  architect's  use  of,  563 
Brussels  International  Congress  of  Archi- 
tects, 607 

By-laws,  model,  and  local  requirements,  436 


Canterbury,  St.  Martin's,  174 
Charges,  the  Institute  scale  of,  12 
Church,  Blackrock,  Dublin,  487 
Churches,  two-spired,  60 
Clerks  of  works  and  their  salaries,  587 


Subjects  oj  Letters  (1 continued ) : — 
Colston’s  Hall,  Bristol,  607 
Competition:  Ardrossan  Fever  Hospital,  533; 
Colston's  Hall,  Bristol,  607  ; Godaiming 
Town  Hall,  412,  436,  4S3 ; Horsham 
cemetery  chapel,  213  ; Reigate  municipal 
buildings,  174,  213 

Congress  of  Architects,  Brussels  Inter- 
national, 607 

Contract,  fittings  not  in  accordance  with, 
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Surveyors’  Institution : London  Building 
Act  and  official  supervision  of  buildings, 
559  ; President’s  address,  456 
‘ Swakeleys,'  near  Uxbridge,  76 
Symonds,  W.,  on  building  matters,  434 

Tail,  C.  J.,  on  Michelangelo,  246,  266 
Tarred  macadam  roads,  35,  124 
Technical : education,  603  ; Institutes,  582 
Telegraph  poles,  oscillation  of,  and  damage 
to  buildings,  539 

Telegraphy,  magnetic  space,  580 
Thebes,  excavations  at,  405 
Thompson,  S.,  on  rotatory  converters,  423 
Thomson,  G.,  on  drain  testing,  538 
Thudichum,  G.,  on  sewage,  531 
Townsley,  J.,  on  building  matters,  440 
Traction,  cable,  36 

Trades  training  school,  Carpenters'  Co.,  603 
Trades  Union  Congress,  208 
Tradition,  architectural,  287 
Tradition  and  material  in  architecture,  454 
Training  of  sanitary  officers,  191 
Tramways,  British  cable,  584 
Tramways,  electric,  152  {see  also  ‘London 
County  Council  ’) 

Tribunal  of  Appeal  Cases,  412,  434,  563 
Tropical  climates,  sewage  disposal  in,  190 
Trust,  National,  for  places  of  historic  in- 
terest, &c.,  76 

Tudor-street  ancient  light  case,  16 
Tunnels  and  buildings,  ventilation  of,  557 

United  States,  fireproof  construction  in,  526 
University,  the  ancient,  of  Britain,  557 
Unwin,  Prof.  W.  C.,  on  fireproof  construc- 
tion in  the  United  States,  527 

Venice,  522 

Ventilation,  383 

Ventilation,  sewer,  36,  294 

Ventilation  of  tunnels  and  buildings,  557 

Venus  of  Milo,  34 

Vibration,  injury  to  a building  through,  256 
Vigers,  R.,  address  to  surveyors,  456 
Visit:  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers: 
Lombard-street  station,  City  and  South 
London  Railway,  457 

Visits : Architectural  Association,  Arno's 
Grove,  193  ; Hever  Castle,  32  ; Roches- 
ter, 287  ; ‘ Swakeleys,’  near  Uxbridge, 
76  ( see  also  ‘ Leamington  ') 

Visits  : Society  of  Engineers  : Brighton,  55; 
Central  London  Railway,  341,  385 

Wages,  dispute  as  to,  493 
Wages  and  contracts,  London  Board 
School  and,  467,  591 

Walker,  J.  D.,  on  building  trades’  ex- 
changes, 109 

Warwick,  Architectural  Assocn.  visit  to,  148 
Washhouses,  exhausting  steam  from,  191 
Water  for  domestic  flushing  purposes,  315 
Water  scheme,  Birmingham,  316 
Waterhouse,  Paul,  on  oriel  and  bay 
windows,  501,  506 
Waterworks,  Cork,  152 
Watson,  F.  L.,  on  reluse  destructors,  186 
Watson,  J.,  on  domestic  architecture,  561 
Watton  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  248 
Waverley  Abbey,  Surrey,  149 
Weaver,  W.,  on  the  London  Building  Act, 
&c.,  559 

Webb,  Aston,  on  planning,  344 
Welsh  marches,  487 

West  ofEngland  Bldg.  Trade  Employers,  434 
West,  W.  W..  on  sanitary  matters,  294 
Westminster  bldg,  disaster,  16,  44,  370,  507 

Westminster,  Duke  of,  on  historic  remains,  77 

Whall,  Christopher,  on  arts  and  crafts,  461 
Whalley,  archmologists  visit  to,  124 
White,  A.,  on  house  painters,  363 
White,  C.  W.,  dinner  to,  531 
White,  W on  documentary  and  archi- 
tectural evidence,  480 
Whitchapel  building  dispute,  371 
Whitley,  H.  M.,  on  Michleham  Priory,  272 
Wike,  Mr.,  on  : biological  treatment  of 
sewage,  57;  housing  of  working  classes, 
56  ; refuse  destructors,  36  ; roads,  35 
Williams,  P.,  on  the  Parliament  Houses,  551 
Wilson,  C.  L.,  on  a Black  country  town,  269 
Wilson,  H.,  on  arts  and  crafts,  458,  462 
Windows,  oriel  and  bay,  501 
Witness,  expert,  and  his  fees,  416 
Wood,  Alex.,  on  excavations  at  Thebes,  410 
Woodeson,  A.,  on  a tour  in  Berkshire,  429 
Woodman,  Dr.,  on  septic  tank  system,  191 
Woodward,  W\,  on  district  surveyors,  561 
Wool  Church,  Dorset,  487 
Working  classes,  housing  of  the,  56 
Workmen's  compensation  and  Employers 
Liability,  197,  324, 352,  363,  369,  370,  416, 
468,  513.  5M.  54°.  568,  592 
Wrought  ironwork,  350 

Yorkshire  Federation  of  Bldg  Trades,  323 
Young,  J.,  on  refuse  destructors,  36 


Subjects  of  Letters  {continued) : — 
Decoration  of  St.  Paul’s,  587,  607 
Drain-pipes,  iron  v.  stoneware,  102 
‘ Drew,  Thomas,  architect,’  234 
Durham  Galilee,  the,  509 

Fire-bricks,  366 

Fittings  not  in  accordance  with  contract,  320 

Galilee,  the  Durham,  509 
Geological  Museum,  the.  1 


[The  Builder,  Jan. 
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CORRESPONDENCE — Subjects  of  Lot- 

ters  ( continued)  : — 

Godaiming  Town  Hall  competition.  412' 
436,  483 


Horsham  cemetery  chapel  competition,  213 
Hospital  competition,  Ardrossan  Fever,  533 
Hydraulic  ram  problem,  154 


Institute  scale  of  charges.  the,  12 
Iron  zr.  stoneware  drain-pipes,  102 

James  II.’s  statue,  Whitehall,  234 

‘ Later  Renaissance  architecture  in  England, 

Lectures,  architectural,  University  Coll.  205 
Libraries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  39 


Mausoleum,  an  old  London,  104,  320 
Model  by-laws  and  local  requirements, 
Model  of  Stonehenge,  a.  366 
Municipal  buildings,  Reigate,  174,  213 


Newark  Priory,  273,  295 
Newcastle  architecture,  366 


436  I 


Subjects  0/ Letters  ( continued ) 

I St.  Martin's,  Canterbury,  t74 
j St.  Paul’s,  decoration  of,  587,  607 
| St.  Saviour's  Southwark,  295 
Salaries,  clerks  of  works  and  their.  587 
j Salford  Workhouse,  appointment  of  archi- 
J tect,  154,  104,  234 
Sanitary  anachronism,  a,  213,  274 
j Scarcity  of  water,  320,  347,  366 
‘Scene,  what  is  the.’  128 
! Sewage  treatment,  Royal  Ccmmissionon,  366 
j Sewers,  ventilation  of.  533 
j Sketching  buildings,  difficulties  in,  412 
Smoke  nuisance,  the,  509.  533 
Society  for  Checking  Abuses  of  Public 
I Advertising,  320 

Staining  Riga  or  Austrian  wainscot,  194 
Statue,  James  II.’s,  Whitehall,  234 
Stonehenge,  a model  of,  366 
Stoneware  v.  iron  drain-pipes,  102 

Tank,  water;  12 
Tintern  Abbey,  59 

Tudor-street  ancient  light  case,  39,  59 
Two-spired  churches,  60 


Pipes,  stoneware  drain  v.  iron,  102 


University  College  architectural  lectures, 295 


Ram,  hydraulic,  154 
Recognition  of  the  architect,  465 
Reigate  municipal  buildings,  174,  213 
Renaissance  architecture,  later,  in  Eng- 
land, 82  6 

Royal  Commission  on  Sewage,  366 


Ventilation  of  sewers,  533 

Wainscot,  Riga  or  Austrian,  staining,  194 
warning  to  architects,  347 
Water,  scarcity  of,  320,  347,  366 
Water  tank,  12 

Whitehall,  James  II. ’s  statue,  234 


(Writers  of  Letters. 

Batsford,  B.  T.,  ‘Later  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture in  England,’  82 
Black,  A.,  the  Geological  Museum,  12 
Blashill,  Thos.,  Tintern  Abbey,  59 
Broadbent,  J.  B.,  appointment  of  architect, 
Salford,  234 

Constantine,  J.,  ventilation  of  sewers,  533 

Dickinson,  H.  W.,  an  old  London  raauso 
leum,  194 

Dovaston,  A.,  fire-bricks,  366  • 

Drew,  T.,  ‘Thomas  Drew,  architect,’  234 

Eden,  F.  C.,  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s,  607 
Evans,  R.,  Society  for  Checking  Abuses  of 
Public  Advertising,  320 

Fitzgerald,  Percy,  What  is  the  scene?  128 
Fletcher,  Banister,  Tudor-street  ancient 
1 light  case,  5g 

Forsyth,  W.  A.,  decoration,  St.  Paul’s,  607 
Glennie,  F.  Forbes,  Newark  Priory,  295 
Irvine,  J.  T.,  St.  Martin's,  Canterbury,  174 

Lanchester,  Stewart,  & Rickards,  I 
Godaiming  Town  Hall  competition,  436  j 
London  Warming  and  Ventilating  Co.,  the 
smoke  nuisance,  509 

Mitchell,  E.,  a sanitary  anachronism,  274 
Murray  & Forrester,  St.  Andrew’s,  Black- 
rock,  Dublin,  487 


Writers  0/ Letters  ( continued)  : — 

Nash,  W.  Hilton,  Newark  Priory,  273 
Nicholson,  G.  M.,  the  scarcity  of  water- 
320,  366  * 

j Pite,  Beresford,  Tudor-street  ancient  light 
| case,  39 

Reavell,  G.,  model  by-laws  and  local 
I requirements,  436 

Robson,  P.  A.,  the  architect's  use  of  books, 

I Russell,  C.  I.,  model  of  Stonehenge,  366 

Sim,  E.  H.,  warning  to  architects,  347 
Smith,  H.,  Colston’s  Hall  competition,  607 
Smith.  T.  Roger,  architectural  lectures, 
University  College,  295 
Stanger,  G.  H.,  Reigate  Municipal  Build- 
ings competition,  175,  213 

Thompson,  W.,  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark, 
295 

Thorman,  F.,  Newcastle  architecture,  366 
Troup,  F . W.,  libraries  of  Middle  Ages,  39 

Vernon,  G.,  iron  v.  stoneware  drain-pipes, 


Wheeler,  F.,  Horsham  cemetery  chapel 
competition,  213 

White,  W.,  the  Durham  Galilee,  509 
Wight,  N.,  a sanitary  anachronism,  213 
Worthington,  T.  & P.  S.,  appointment  of 
architect,  Salford  workhouse,  154 


GENERAL, 


Abattoir,  Brighton,  390 
Aberdeen:  Corporation  tramways,  324; 
granite  exports  to  America,  324  ; granite 
trade,  538;  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  287,  321  ; 
School  Board  and  contractors.  64 
Accident  at  Kennington  Theatre,  391 
Almshouses,  West  Hartlepool,  238 
Altar  : Kilnaleck,  42  ; Lusk,  Dublin,  178 
Altar  rails,  Canterbury  Cathedral,  609 
America,  Aberdeen  granite  exports  to,  324 
American  competition,  Glasgow,  133  197 
, 32.3i  44i 
Antioxide,  276 

Antiquarian  discovery,  Wishaw,  177 
Appointment,  15,  42,  56,  84,  107,  149,  217, 
256,  404,  440,  512,  513,  586 
Arbitration  case,  369 
Arcade,  Birmingham,  363,  389 
Archaeological  discovery,  Clyde,  216 
Archaeological  remains,  Birmingham.  64 
Archbishop's  house,  Westminster,  217 
Architectural  appointment,  Salford,  107 
Art  Gallery,  Whitechapel,  556 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Central  School  of,  15,  276 
Asylums  : Bangour,  153  ; Canterbury,  196  ; 
Chadwell  Heath,  131 ; Down,  177  : Inver- 
ness, 215 ; Lancaster,  322  ; Middles- 
brough, 42  : Upton,  439,  491 
Australian  Mining  Museum,  369 
Australian  patents,  256 

Back-to-back  houses,  Leeds,  567 
Bakery,  co-operative.  Bedlington.  389 
Bank  : Bishop  Auckland,  14  ; Edinburgh, 
367  ; Leeds,  490:  London,  41,  192,  590; 
Morley,  565 ; Seaham  Harbour,  sos  ; 
Shaw,  389 

Barry  : builders  and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, 65  ; development  of,  550 
Bath,  discovery  at  Roman  baths,  84 
Baths : Aberdeen,  83,  275  ; Banbury,  237  ; 
Burslem,  389  ; Chester,  3 89 ; Dumfries, 
83  ; Folkestone,  130  ; Hull,  349  ; Huns- 
let,  Leeds,  511  ; Liverpool,  215  ; Lough- 
borough, 176 ; Morley,  14  ; Stratford, 
14  ; Tunbridge  Wells,  36S 
Battersea  Polytechnic,  276 
Belfast  City  Hall,  390 
Bells,  Heathfield,  600 
‘ Besto  ’ glass  for  skylights,  &c.,  256 
Bidston  Court,  Cheshire,  133 
Birkbeck  Building  Society,  64 
Birmingham,  Colmore  estate,  3S9 
Blind  Institution,  Plymouth,  254 
Board  Schools,  London,  492 
Boiler,  incrustations,  256 
Botanic  Society.  Royal,  133 
Bradfield  College,  41 

Brick  : carrier,  a,  392  ; lining  for  swimming 
baths,  197,  217  ; trade,  Peterborough,  415 
Bridge  : Bonhill,  Dumbarton,  64  : Clyde, 
466  ; Fyvie,  537  ; Gilsland,  276  ; Kew, 
415,  440,  467,  491  ; Leicester,  415  ; Llan- 
gadock,  275:  London,  350,  513;  Mill- 
brae.  236  ; Quebec,  298  ; Sheffield.  4:, 
566:  Southwold,  440  : Tyne,  77  ; Wear,  =37 
Brook  Hospital  inquiry,  256 
Brooks'  Club-house,  London,  133, 

Builders’  Accident  Insurance,  Limited,  84 
Building  estate,  Benwell,  14 
Building  in  : Aberdeen,  349,  380,  536,  608  ; 
Blackpool,  609  ; Burton-on-Trent,  390  ; 
Dewsbury,  235  ; Hampstead,  196  ; Leeds’ 
439  ; London,  438  ; Ravenstonedale.  177  ; 
Staffordshire,  237,  276,  513  ; Sunderland, 
609  ; West  Ham,  433 
Building  regulations. ‘Glasgow  391 
Building  trade,  briskness  in  ihe,  392 
Building  Trades  Exhibition,  539'" 

Building  and  allied  trades,  468 


Caf<5,  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  188 
Canal,  ship,  Great  Lakes  to  Hudson,  216 
Canon-row,  Westminster,  512 
Capital  and  Labour  : Ashton-ifnder- 
Lyne,  370;  Aberdeenshire,  237,  256,  276, 
592  ; Auckland,  15  ; Barry-,  237,  370,  392, 
468  ; Berwick,  15;  Birmingham,  =67; 
Bishop  Auckland,  tn  ; Bolton,  158,  ‘178, 
441  J Bristol,  43,  65,  85,  no,  158,  178,  197, 
5*3  I Durham,  197  ; Glasgow,  65  ; 
Greenock,  43  ; Hereford,  467  ; Lanca- 
shire, 65 ; Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  85 ; 
Lancaster,  178  ; Leeds,  441  ; Leicester, 
351  ; Liverpool,  43  ; London,  351  ; Man- 
chester, 370:  Marazion,  j6;  Middles- 
brough, 43  ; Newport,  43  ; Nottingham, 
1°,  43  i Paisley,  65  ; Peterhead,  416; 
Shrewsbury,  217;  Sunderland,  43,  no, 
492i  567  i Swansea,  15,  43,  65,  324,  468, 
49*5  Tiverton,  65:  Warrington,  15 
Cardiff  building  by-laws,  84 
Carrier,  a brick,  392 
Can's  patent  letter  box,  15 
Cathedral,  St.  Column's,  Queenstown,  212 
Chair,  safety  window-cleaning,  133 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dundee,  389 
Chapel  : City  of  London  Asylum,  Stone, 
13  ; Mill  Hill  school,  40 
Cheapside  improvements,  Ix>ndon,  109 
Chubb  & Sons’  manufacturing  works,  368 
Church  Building  News:  Anglican,  Catho- 
lic, Dissenting,  &c. Abercynon,  275; 
Aberdeen,  155,  287,  321,  367,  437,  487, 
535  : Accrington,  13  ; Acton,  214  ; Agha- 
dowey,  176;  Ansford,  414;  Appledore, 
535  ! Aston,  Birmingham,  155;  Auchter- 
less,  Aberdeen,  129 ; Auldearn,  195;  Ayr, 
155 1 Ballymacnab,  40 ; Ballynafeigh, 
Belfast,  367;  Bargoed,  367;  Barripper, 
13  ; Barry  Dock,  489;  Barton,  40:  Bar- 
wick,  82  ; Bebington,  349  ; Beeston,  321 ; 
Belfast,  367,  536,  565,  589  ; Bellahouston, 
27.5  ; Benwell,  296  ; Bexhill,  195,  388  ; 
Birkdale,  Southport,  155;  Birkenhead, 
297;  Birmingham,  63;  Blackburn,  414; 
Blackrock,  Dublin,  438;  Blaydon,  589; 
Blowick,  63;  Bolsover,  297;  Boston, 
589  ; Bray,  82;  Bretherton,  321  ; Bristol, 
414 ; Brixham,  565 ; Bromley,  437  ; 
Bryanston,  155:  Bulmer,  489;  Bungay, 
414 ; Burley,  Leeds,  535;  Burstwick, 
414;  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  254  ; Buxton, 
321  I . Caincross,  389  ; Calow,  13  ; 
Cardiff,  14,  63,  490,  511  ; Carmel,  438; 
Carnock,  389  : Carrington,  63  ; Castleton, 
13  : Chesterfield,  433  ; Chiddingstone,  589; 
Church  Gresley,  589;  Clacton-on-Sea, 
5”  i Cleethoroes,  235  ; Clonakenny,  82  ; 
Cngan,  348  ; Colinton,  Edinburgh,  465  ; 
Colwyn  Bay,  155  ; Compton,  13  ; Cork, 
IZ9  ; Coupar  Angus,  193  ; Cowes,  176  ; 
Cropton,  489:  Crosby,  275;  Darlington, 
43  5 Deanshange--,  565  ; Denaby  Main, 
13;  Derby,  13,  129;  Devonport,  129, 
43S  : Donaghmoyne,  215;  Dublin,  176, 
488  ; Dundee,  82,  176,  367.489;  Durham, 
390;  Eccles,  214;  Edgbaston,  Birming- 
ham, 321  ; Edinburgh,  65,  367,  589  ; 
Elmswell,  533  ; Embsay,  176:  Falkirk, 
255>  535  1 Felixstowe,  510;  Fillougley, 
235;  Finglas,  Dublin,  176;  Fochabers, 

4 > ! Ford,  389;  Forder,  Saltash,  254; 
Fortrose,  490;  Frankford,  Tullamore, 
**.5;  Gateshead,'  414;  Gaywood,  463; 
Giffnock,  589  ; Gilligham,  195  ; Glasgow, 
4p.  391,  413,  438,  565:  Gorlin,  365; 
Great  Marlow,  321:  Greenock,  130:1 
Greystones,  63;  Gwynfe,  15;  ; Har- i 
wich,  367  ; Hawarden,  13;  Heath- I 
field,  609  j Herne  Bay,  195  ; Hessle,  | 


255  I Hindley  Green.  1 3 ; Hingham, 
82 : Holbrook,  Sheffield,  193  ; Hor- 
field,  roy  ; Hornsey,  14,  41  Howth. 
Dublin,  176;  Hurlford,  389;  Ilfra- 
combe, 82  ; Innerpeffrey,  322  ; Inver- 
ness, 565  ; Ipswich,  13,  40  ; Irthing- 
ton,  41  ; Islington,  108  : Kensal  Rise, 
466  ; Kerse,  Grangemouth,  349  : Kilmac- 
tigue,  367  ; Kirkley,  349  j Kirtle.  Edin- 
burgh, 133  ; Kirton,  107  ; Laurencekirk, 
176  ; Leamington,  40  ; Leeds,  41,  82,  176, 
321  ; Legerwood,  322  ; Lincoln,  13,  367, 
466  ; Liverpool,  82  ; Llantrissant,  155  ; 
London,  61,  62,  65,  107,  217,  254,  290, 
297>  3S91  4661  £65.  589.  59i  I Loudon- 
thorpe,  589  ; Lcwestoft,  107  ; Lytham, 
414 ; Macclesfield,  367 ; Malmesbury 
(Abbey),  608;  Manchester,  211,  348; 
Meersbrook,  Sheffield,  389  ; Mettingham, 
535;.  Middlesbrough,  155,  176;  Miles 
Platting,  322  ; Monimail,  63  ; More- 
cambe,  62  ; Morley,  82  ; Morpeth,  275  ; 
Morven,  60S ; Muswel!  Hill,  83,  414; 
New  Alresford,  215;  Newbiggin,  388: 
Newcastle,  511  New  Houghton, 
40  ; New  Invention,  195 ; Newland, 
Hull,  323;  Newport,  438;  North 
Hagbourne,  459;  Northampton,  82, 
107;  Norwich,  ?rs  ; Nottingham,  14, 
I95i  438;  Nunhead,  195:  Oldham, 
433  ; Omagh,  335  ; Oswestry,  13 ; 
Overstrand,  Cromer,  176;  Paddock,  489  ; 
Paulton,  389;  Perran-ar-Worthal,  323; 
Port  Clarence,  Durham,  367  ; Porthallow, 
83;  Preston,  63;  Queensferry,  414; 
Queenstown.  212;  Reading,  3SS ; Red- 
ditch,  63  ; Retford,  565 ; Redhill,  Bris- 
tol, 129  ; Rhyddings,  275  ; Rolleston, 
195  ; Rooksbridge,  297  ; Rothes,  156  ; 
R"gby,  323 : Runwell,  176  ; Rushton, 
**5»  348  J St.  Helens,  13;  Salisbury 
(Cathedral),  63  ; Scarborough,  14,  536  ; 
Scunthorpe,  176,  Shawlands,  389,  Shef- 
field, 82,  107,  275,  sir,  589;  Shirebrook, 
Nottingham.  130  ; Shotton.  275  ; Skeg 
ness,  348 ; Small  Heath,  Birmingham, 
367 ; South  Langside,  Glasgow,  321  ; 
South  Shields,  348  ; Southend,  13  ; South- 
ampton, 608  ; Sowerby,  348  ; Spark- 
brook,  195;  Sporle,  489;  Stainton.  414  ; 
Stanley,  414:  Stannington,  535;  Stecn- 
ford,  43S;  Stirchley,  510;  Stockport, 
215  ; Stone,  13:  Stratford-on-Avon,  82; 
Sunninghill,  466;  Swalwell,  131,  590; 
Swansea,  388  : Swindon,  107  ; Tadcaster, 
296  ; Thornabv.  589  ; Thomage,  388  : 
Thuxton.  13  ; Topcroft,  4x4;  Trim,  176; 
Trimley  St.  Martin,  489  ; Truro  (Cathe- 
dral), 389  ; Tunbridge  Wells,  63  ; Twick- 
enham, 63  ; Wakefield  (Cathedral),  465  ; 
Washwood  Heath,  535  ; West  Bromwich, 
13  ; West  Hampstead,  40;  West  Hartle- 
pool, 535  ; West  Stanley,  13  ; Weston- 
super-Mare,  13  ; Westwood,  255  ; Whit- 
gift,  82  ; Whitwood  Mere.  Castleford,  40  ; I 
Wilmslow,  215,  348  ; Wood  Green,  389  ; | 
Worstead,  176  : Wrexham,  40,  367  ; Yar- 
mouth. 414;  York,  156 
Church,  St.  Michael,  Bassishaw,  391 
Church  House,  Liverpool,  196 
Church  Institute,  Chesterfield,  433 
Church-row,  Hampstead,  427 
Circus,  Hengler’s,  Hull,  196 
Clergy  and  Artists'  Association,  124 
Clock : Hampton  Court,  197  ; Leicester, 
158 ; Wilshamstead,  509 
Club  buildings  : Aberdeen,  235  ; Ardwick, 
349  I Birkenhead,  439  ; Blackpool,  490  ; 
Bridlington,  322  ; Brixham,  349  ; Byker, 
Newcastle,  537  Egham,  163 ; Farsley, 


| 4'4  I Hawick,  367;  High  Wycombe, 

590  ; Huddersfield,  156  ; Ipswich,  108; 
Keighley,  466  ; Laurencekirk,  255  ; 
Londonderry,  215;  Mexborough,  236; 
New  Leeds,  156  : Northampton,  433  ; 
Plymouth,  389  ; Pudsey,  466  ; Rishton, 
536;  Southport,  367;  South  Shields,  14, 

215  ; Willington  Quay  349  ; Woking,  366 
Gollapse  of  a building  : Govan,  276  ; New- 

castle-on-Tyne.  440 

College  : Bradfield,  41  ; Derby,  215  ; 
East  London,  298;  Dartmouth,  249  ; 
Leeds,  536  ; Liverpool,  41  ; Manchester, 
14,  322  ; Newport,  215;  Scarborough, 

216  ; University,  Aberystwith,  414 
Colonies,  labour  market  in  the,  323 
Competitions  : Agecroft  Cemetery,  561  ; 

baths,  Goole,  456 ; baths,  Leyton, 
456.;  baths,  St.  Pancras,  102,  271  ; 

California.  University,  34:,  358,  386; 

church,  Glass  Houghton,  483 ; church, 
Sparkbrook,  124  ; club,  workmen’s,  Woi- 
verton,  103  ; Colston’s  Hall,  Bristol,  436, 
584  ; constabulary  offices,  Warrington, 
319  ; exhibition  buildings,  Glasgow,  249  ■ 
fire-brigade  station,  Bradford,  387  ; 
fountains,  Manchester  parks,  584  ; Godai- 
ming Municipal  Buildings,  386  ; hall, 
public,  Pitlochry,  79;  hospital,  Ardros- 
san, 50S ; hospital,  fever,  Carshalton,  7 ; 
hotel,  Hop  Market,  Worcester,  483 ; 
insurance  buildings,  Aberdeen,  606 ; 
lunatic  asylum,  West  Bangour,  124;  park, 
Widnes,  188;  public  offices  and  depot, 
Yardlev,  508;  rebuilding  King-street 
area,  Glasgow,  386:  Royal  Institution, 
Liverpool,  483  ; school,  Bala.  508  ; school, 
Gloucester,  102,  232  ; school,  Greetland, 
Halifax,  34  : school,  Wrexham,  508  ; 
schools  (Well's  Blue),  Somerset,  152 ; 
Shrewsbury  Technical  School,  606 ; 
Tavistock-road,  Plymouth, 53, 532;  Techni- 
cal School,  Smethwick,  341  ; Town  Hall, 
Singapore,  271  ; vagrant  wards,  Pewsey 
Workhouse,  584 ; workhouse  extension, 
Burnley  Union,  483  ; workhouse,  Wednes- 
field,  386  ; workhouse,  Wolverhampton, 

_ 55,  103 

Conveniences,  public:  Birmingham,  41.412  • 
South  Shields,  389 
Co-operative  stores,  Consett,  415' 

Cottages,  Penshurst,  2:6 
Council  chamber  : Bristol,  64 ; Chester 
Town  Hall,  389 

County  buildings,  Northampton,  439 
County  Council  water  scheme,  538 
Cross:  Minshull  Vernon,  12;  Kckington, 
467 

Custom  House,  Cardiff,  177,  438 

Dinner,  trade,  84 

Dairy  Institute,  Reading,  14 

Deptford  Fund  House,  63 

Discovery  : archamlogical,  the  Clyde,  216  ; 

Roman  remains,  Leicester,  64 
District  surveyors,  duties  cf,  153 
Docks  : Aberdeen,  255  ; Southampton,  369  ; 

Swansea,  350;  Tyne,  276 
Dorchester  main  roads  maintenance,  369 
Drainage  (see  ‘ Sewage  ') 

Drapers’  Hall,  London,  296 
Duffey’s  dowelled  wood  paving,  592 
Dundee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  389 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  stage,  566 


Edinburgh  : building,  fall  of  a,  178;  gas- 
works chimney,  1 to 

Electric  Lighting  News:.  Earnsley,  408; 
Belfast,  367  ; Brighton,  276  ; Bury  St. 
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GENERAL  (continued):— 

Edmunds,  109  ; Cheltenham,  440  ; Crewe, 
370;  Douglas,  133;  Gloucester,  610; 
Hanley,  275  ; King’s  Lynn,  256  ; Leigh, 
158;  Leith,  217;  Leyton,  237  ; Llan- 
dudno, 439;  Manchester,  415;  Middles- 
brough, 351;  Newcastle-on-Tvne,  298 ; 
Newport,  324  ; Redditch,  237;  Rochdale, 
564  ; Salford,  177  : Shrewsbury,  384  ; 
Tunbridge  Wells,  369;  Yarmouth,  no 
'Engineering  trades’  report,  110 
Estate,  Queen’s  Club  gardens,  153 
Excavations  at  Waverley  Abbey,  591 
Exchange,  Newcastle  Guildhall,  2x6 
Exeter,  monastic  buildings  of,  492 
Exhibition:  Art,  Aberdeen,  324  ; Building 
Trades',  London,  539  : Central  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts,  London,  15  ; Lima, 
15  ; Laundry,  London,  133  : Lithographic, 
London,  436  ; Middlesbrough,  196:  South 
African  Industrial  and  Art,  34  ; Western 
Australia,  197 

Exhibition  buildings,  Glasgow,  511 
Explosion,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  392 


Factory : Bristol,  349,  466,  512  ; Leeds, 
350  ; Wolverhampton,  368 
Federation,  bldg,  industries,  Newport,  513 
Fetter-lane,  E.C.,  108,  157 
Fire  at  builders’  premises,  no,  370,  467 
Fire  at : Bisham  Abbey,  Marlow,  298  ; Nor- 
wich, 133,  154  : South  London,  84 
Fire  : Brigade,  Metropolitan,  385  ; engines, 
Sunderland,  351 ; protection  of  buildings 
from,  415 

Fire  station:  Carlisle,  490:  Dundee,  349; 

Lewisham,  51 1 ; Liverpool,  440 
* Fitzroy  Pictures,'  the  467 
Flats  : Bloomsbury,  439  ; Hampstead,  14  : 
Hove,  367  ; Dover-street,  83 ; Regent- 
street,  102 

Font  : Aberdeen,  256  ; Cockington,  43  ; 
Lambeth,  592  ; Paignton,  513 ; South- 
port,  84 

Foreign  and  Colonial  News Austria, 
42,  109;  Brussels,  15  ; Calcutta,  196,  513; 
Canada,  298,  323,  512;  France,  15,  42,  64, 
84,  109,  132,  157,  177,  196,  2:6,  236,  256, 
276,  208,  323,  350,  369,  391,  415,  440.  467, 
491,  512,  537,  567,  590,  609  ; Holland, 
157  I Johannesburg,  157  ; Lima,  15  ; 
New  SouthWales,  237,  256,  537;  Penang, 
610  ; Singapore,  610  ; South  Africa,  34  ; 
Sydney,  369 ; United  States,  512  ; Vic- 
toria, 298  ; Western  Australia,  197,  298 
Forest  Gale  and  Upton  Park,  513 
Fountain:  Coleford,  467;  Exeter,  438; 

Stoke  Bishop,  168,  235 
Fountains,  street,  and  cattle  troughs,  513 
Freemasons,  ‘ Quatuor  Coronati ' Lodge,  44 1 
Furniture  reproduction,  a piece  of,  65 

Gasworks  : Nelson,  236  ; Rotherham,  298  ; 
Selby,  248 

Gateway,  Abbot  Reginald's,  Evesham,  235 
Girders,  interlocking,  502 
Glasgow  : building  regulations,  391  ; School 
of  Art,  197 ; Technical  College,  592  ; water 
pipe  contract,  133,  197,  323,  441 
Glass  : ‘ Besto,’  for  skylights,  256  ; prism, 
new  use  for,  440 
Golders  Hill  estate,  467 
Go\ernment  offices,  new,  84 
Granite  ; lectures  on,  582  ; trade,  Aberdeen, 

53  8 

Guildhall : improvements  at  the,  125 ; 
School  of  Music,  62  ; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
235 

Haddon  Hall,  n 

Halls  : Masonic,  parish,  public,  town, 
village,  & c.,  Anfield,  390:  Belfast,  255, 
390  ; Bournemouth,  414  ; Bourton-on-the- 
Water,  234,  589  ; Carrickfergus,  63 ; 

Cemaes,  107 ; Chesterfield,  195,  322  ; 
Colchester,  415  ; Donaghadee,  Belfast, 
349  ; Dublin,  $ 11  ; Durham,  390  ; Edzell, 
131  ; Exeter,  349  ; Fazeley,  566  ; Gates- 
head, 390  ; Halkyn,  177  ; Hanley  Wint- 
ney,  414  ; Leven,  367  ; Lonmay,  490 ; 
Lumphanan,  Aberdeen,  216;  Manchester, 
322;  Neilston,  390:  Norwich,  566; 
Onchan,  511 ; Ordsall,  near  Manchester, 
414  ; O.rmskirk,  322  ; Oundle,  414  ; Perth, 
349  ; Pitlochry,  195  ; Pollokshaws,  590  ; 
St.  Andrews,  347  ; Swansea,  322 
Hampstead  Heath,  15 
Harbour,  Lowestoft,  236 
Highgate  Woods,  no 
Holford  Hall,  Cheshire,  109 
Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association,  416 
Homes  : Ancoats,  322  ; Ascot,  83  ; Ashton- 
on-Mersey,  64  ; Cardiff,  490  ; Fillongley, 
235;  Frome,  367;  Gartlock,  255;  Gates- 
head, 297  ; Gravelly  Hill,  Birmingham, 
130 ; Grimsby,  236  ; Lancaster,  322  ; 
Leeds,  566  ; Liverpool,  14,  536  ; London, 
414;  Manningham,  349;  Newrv,  216; 
Styal,  349;  Sunderland,  511  ; Wands- 
worth, 566 

Hospitals  : Alford,  168  ; Auckland,  to8 ; 
Barnsley,  108 ; Boston,  63 ; Brighton, 
439,  466,  536  ; Bucknall,  609 ; Clacton, 
466  ; Cockington,  511  ; Dewsbury,  389  ; 
Dunfermline,  490  j Eltham,  565  ; Ems- 
worth,  130;  Foxhall,  Birstall,  349;  Hud- 
dersfield, 390  ; Kingston-on-Thames,  590 ; 
Leeds,  368  ; Leigh,  341 ; Leominster,  156, 
51 1 ; Liverpool,  536  ; London,  298,391,  536  ; 
Lowestoft,  215  ; Mansfield,  275  ; Mar- 
gate, 130;  Newton  Abbot,  536  ; Notting- 
ham, 63  ; Oldham,  367  ; Potteries,  609  ; 
Rotherham,  63  ; Skipton,  255;  Swansea, 
414  :_Thetford,  438;  Whitchurch,  536; 
Woking,  466 

Hotels  : Belfast,  490 ; Bexhill,  235  ; Bristol, 
511 ; Buxton.  566;  Culter,  235,  296; 
Dublin,  216  ; Felixstowe,  14  ; Folkestone, 
177  ; Gullane,  589  ; Inverness,  41 ; Llan- 
drindod Wells,  156;  Llanelly,  215; 


London,  41,  156,  216;  Lowestoft,  195; 
Machrihanish,  130  ; Manchester,  215; 
Monifieth,  255  ; Mullion,  177,  490  ; Mun- 
desley,  215;  Newcastle,  co.  Down,  14; 
Overstrand,  Cromer,  215:  Selsey,  349; 
Sheringham,  83  : Southwold,  322 
House:  No.  >6,  Carlton  House-terrace,  178  ; 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh's,  Whitehall,  133 
Hutton  Castle,  Berwickshire,  156 

Improvements,  Public:  Aberdeen,  513; 
Barnoldswick,  268 ; Barry,  237  ; Bath, 
276;  Bideford.  108;  Birkdale,  132; 
Blackpool,  108,  391 ; Brighton.  276 ; 
Bromsgrove,  84 ; Cardiff,  256 ; Deroy, 
15;  Egremont,  391;  Falmouth,  513; 
Hull,  440:  Ilfracombe.  177:  Leicester, 
368 ; Llandudno,  157 ; London,  84, 85, 109, 
no,  125,  132,  157;  Manchester,  276; 
New  Ferry,  440;  Norwich,  is;  St. 
Helens,  156  ; Saffron  Walden,  298  ; Sal- 
ford, 369  ; Scarborough,  298,  537  ; Shef- 
field, 431,  Wallsend,  237  ; Westminster, 
440 

Incrustation,  boiler,  256 
India  Office  store  depot,  84 
Infirmary:  Cork,  125;  Dewsbury,  156; 
Lewisham,  466 ; Liverpool,  590  ; Nor- 
wich, 589 ; Redruth,  156,  216 ; Skip- 
ton,  389  ; Stockport,  64,  414  ; Wakefield, 
608 ; YVhiston,  63 

Institute  : Bangor,  565 : Catrine,  590 ; 
Consett,  566  ; Gateshead,  414;  Gorleston, 
466;  Haltwhistle,  466  ; Motherwell,  254  ; 
Newport,  Mon.,  14  ; Southwark,  512 
Institutions  for  Technical  Education,  256 
Insurance,  Builders'  Accident,  Ltd.,  84 
Insurance  offices,  London,  490 
Interlocking  girders,  592 


Keeper,  new,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  133 
Kelmscott  Press,  Hammersmith,  178 
King's  College  : plumbers’  examination, 
441  ; prizes  at,  65  ; report  on  prizes,  324 
Kursaals,  Margate  and  Southend,  195 


Laboratory : Bromsgrove,  Birmingham,  130 ; 
Douglas,  83 

Laboratories,  Liverpool  University,  350 
Labour  market  in  the  Colonies,  323 
Ladders,  scaffolds  and,  rs 
Land  Transfer  Acts,  133,  610 
Land,  value  of  City,  15 

Laundry : Blackburn  Workhouse,  557 ; 
Cardiff,  322;  Low  Fell,  130;  Wakefield, 
608;  Wrexham,  466 
Laundry  exhibition,  133 
Law  Courts  for  Leeds,  391 
Leeds,  back  to  back  houses,  567 
Letter-box,  Carr's  patent,  15 
Libraries  : Balham,  42  ; Bristol,  390  ; Cefn, 
438;  Gloucester,  255;  Heaton,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 350;  Liverpool,  41,  566  ; 
London,  439  ; Manchester,  14  ; Middle- 
wich,  466;  Perth,  390;  Plashet,  East 
Ham,  439  ; Southwark,  14  ; Stockbridge, 
Edinbuigh,  156  ; West  Ham,  349  ; Wick, 
*54 

Lifeboat  house,  Eastbourne,  S3 
Lighthouse,  St.  Mary’s  Island,  Curry  Point, 


Lithographic  exhibition,  London,  436 
Liverpool  Town  Hall  ball-room,  216 
Liverpool  University  laboratories,  350 
Lodging  house  : Aberdeen,  439  ; Carlisle, 
565;  Dunfermline,  511  ; Edinburgh,  42; 
Leith,  590;  Southampton,  131 
London  : Board  Schools.  492  ; Bridge,  con- 
dition of,  513  ; County  Council  General 
Powers  Bill,  567 ; Hospital,  the,  567 ; 
School  Board  and  contracts,  567  ; Sketch 
Club,  the,  370 


Malmesbury  Abbey,  608 
Mansion,  Perth,  215 
Mansions,  West- end-lane,  14 
Margate  kursaal,  195 
Marine  drive,  Scarborough,  131 
Market : Belfast,  367  ; Bideford,  14  ; Lon- 
don, 83, 490 

Mar  Lodge,  Deeside,  131 
Marylebone  workhouse,  41 
Masonic  buildings  : Camborne,  536  ; Car- 
rickfergus, 63 ; Donaghadee,  Belfast, 
349 ; Greenock,  131  ; Leven,  367 ; 1 
quay,  536 

Matheson  & Grant's  engineering  trades’ 
report,  no 

Mayor  of  Hull,  the  new,  464 
Mayfair,  Grosvenor  chapel,  591 
Memorial  : Cartwright,  Bradford,  178  ; 
Christina  Rossetti,  416  ; Creighton,  Car- 
lisle, 36S;  Jane  Austen,  42;  Martyrs', 
Canterbury,  158  ; Stevenson,  65  ; 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  157 
Memorial : churchyard,  Marwood,  178 ; 
monument,  Barnsley,  467 ; volunteer, 
Exeter,  440 

Mersey,  Manchester  sewage  in  the,  368,  391 
Metropolitan  improvements,  85 
Military  buildings,  130 
"'"ssion  buildings  (see  ‘Church  Building 
Jews’)  _ _ 

Monastic  buildings  of  Exeter,  492 
Monastery,  Clonard,  196 
Monuments,  national,  in  churches,  84 
Mud,  genesis  of  street,  391 
Municipal  Buildings  : Durham,  130 ; 

Govan,  297  ; Margate,  490 
Mural  decoration,  Royal  Exchange,  157 
Museum  : an  Australian  mining.  369 ; 
Exeter,  322 ; Macclesfield,  348  ; St. 
Albans,  108  ; West  Bromwich,  130 
Music  Hall,  Aberdeen,  565 


N.A.P.  window  improvements,  324 
Newcastle  Guildhall  Exchange,  216 
Northwich,  subsidence  at,  467 


Obituary : Barnes,  F.,  565 ; Beattie, 
Hamilton,  535,  584:  Claridge,  T.,  535; 
Clark,  G.  de  Nyst.  176  ; Clark,  Latimer, 
413;  Collin,  R.  W.,  i55;Crosbie,  G.W. , 

g5  ; Darlington,  J.,  388;  Deperthes,  J. 

douard,  129  ; Fawckner,  J.  F.,  388  ; 
Fowler,  Sir  John,  489  ; Fuller,  T.,  366; 
Gamier,  Charles,  129,  155  ; Green,  J., 
413  ; Kenrick,  T.,  417  ; l.enepveu,  M., 
388  ; Lewis,  Hayter,  565  ; Livesay,  J.  G., 
489:  Matthews,  J.,  13  ; Meredith,  J.  T., 
176:  Oakley.  Christopher,  340:  Parsons, 
C.,  235  ; Pilkington,  T.,  348  ; Plucknett, 
George,  465  ; Prior.  Axel,  510  -.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes.  M..  388  ; Reah,  Hudson,  82; 
Richards,  W.  G.,  155;  Sankey,  J.  G., 
535  ; Sinnott,  J.  F.,  176 ; Waring, 
Colonel,  413;  Wheatley,  H.  J.,  275; 
White,  Gleeson,  366  : Wilhelm,  Ludwig, 
107  ; Young,  J.,  366 
Old  Bailey,  rebuilding  of  the,  561 
Offices,  Business,  Council,  Insurance, 
Public.  &c.  : Brechin,  108:  Bristol,  323: 
Edinburgh,  323  ; Hengoed,  131  ; Knuts- 
ford,  349  ; London,  367,  490,  590  ; Swan- 
sea, 367,  589;  Tees  Conservancy  Com- 
missioners’, 536 ; Windermere,  130 
Offices,  new  Government,  84 
Open  spaces,  42,  171,  415 
Ordsall  Had,  near  Manchester.  414 
Organ,  Liverpool,  42 

Organ  case,  Essex  Church,  Kensington,  512 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  14 
Oxford-street,  building  in,  108 

Painters'  Company,  the,  567 
Palace  for  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  157 
Paris  1900  Exhibition,  132 
Parish  room  : Cuckfield,  511  ; St.  Helen's, 
39-3 

Park,  Wallasey,  132 
Parliament-street  improvement,  38,  157 
Patent  Office,  the,  105 
Patents,  Australian,  256 
Patents,  recent,  17,  44,  66,  85,  112,  133, 159, 
179,  197,  217,  238,  257,  277,  299,  325,  352, 
371,  392,  416,  441,  469,  493,  514,  541,  558, 
593.6”  . 

Pavement,  Roman,  Leicester,  64 
Paving,  DufTey's  dowelled  wood,  592 
People's  Palace,  Bristol,  83 
Peterborough  brick  trade,  415 
Photography,  &c.,  classes  for,  350 
Pictures,  the  Fitzroy,  467 
Pier  : Bexhill,  236  ; Morecambe,  io3  ; New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 609;  the  Tyne,  466 
Plumbers'  : classes,  Perth,  369 ; examina- 
tion, King's  College,  441 
Plumbers,  national  registration  of,  237 
Plymouth  architects  and  the  Corporation, 
53.  152.  532 

Police  offices  : Huddersfield,  297  ; Kilmar- 
nock, 322  ; Lichfield,  64  ; Paignton,  275  ; 
Penge,  177  ; West  Bromwich,  14  ; West- 
minster, 512 

Polytechnic,  Regent-street,  592 
Portrait  medallion,  Folkestone,  157 
Post  office  : Liverpool,  490  ; Perth,  42 
Prehistoric  remains,  Todmorden,  80 
Premises,  business,  &c.  : Aberdeen,  367, 
536  ; Belfast,  51 1,  512  ; Birmingham,  389  ; 
Bristol,  466  ; Coalville,  511  ; Consett,  415  ; 
Edinburgh,  14;  Hucknall  Torkard,  322  ; 
London,  131,  156,  196,  415,  430  ; Lynn, 
389;  Perth.  512  ; Portsmouth,  235  ; Shef- 
field, 14  ; Trafford  Park,  511 ; Worcester, 
609 

Presentation  to  a surveyor,  427 
Prism  glass,  new  use  for,  440 
Prizes  at  King's  College,  65 
Professional  and  business  announcements, 
42,  64,84,  109,  276,  298,  350.369.  39L  4i5. 
467.  5»3.  538,  567.  59^.  610 
Property,  sales  of,  538 
Pulley,  sash,  wrought  steel,  65 
Pulpit:  Acomb,  415;  Exeter,  324;  Ply- 
mouth, 509 

‘ Quatuor  Coronati  ’ Lodge  of  Freemasons, 
44i 

Queen's  Club  Gardens  estate,  153 

.Railways:  North  Cornwall,  83 ; North 
Sunderland,  156  : Waterloo  and  City,  64 
I Railway  station  : Elgin,  177  ; Felixstowe, 
I 14  ; Glasgow,  536  ; Manchester,  156 
I Refuse  destructor,  Hartlepool,  512 
Reredos:  Alton,  Hants,  197;  Kingston 
Vale,  132  ; Lincoln,  369  ; London,  416  ; 
Melksham,  513 
Reservoir,  Gainsborough,  590 
Restaurant : Aberdeen,  176  ; Glasgow,  108 
‘ Ridler’s'  Hotel,  London,  2t6 
Road  : Osborn,  no  ; North  Shields,  196 
Roads,  main,  Dorchester,  369 
Roman : baths,  Bath,  84 ; pavement, 
Leicester,  64 ; villa,  Darenth,  250 
Royal  Academician,  new,  42 
Royal  Academy,  keeper  of  the,  133 
Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  83 
Royal  Exchange  mural  decorations,  157, 
324.  350 

Russian  antiquities,  178 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Oxford,  177 
St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark,  64 
St.  Marylebone  workhouse,  413 
St.  Michael,  Bassishaw  Ch.,  London,  391 
Sales,  property,  538 

Sanatorium  : Brighton,  439,  466  ; Hudders- 
field, 390 

Sanitary:  depot,  Leeds,  157;  inspector, 
appointment  of,  107  ; state  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  Southwark,  64 
Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association,  84 
Sanitary  Institute,  85 
Sash-line,  braided  cotton,  392 
Sash-pulley,  wrought-steel,  65 
Scaffolds  and  ladders,  patent,  15 
Schools : Aberayron,  296  ; Aberdeen,  63, 
83  ; Abergavenny,  348 ; Airlie,  216 ; 
Aldeby,  511  ; Amble,  208  ; Anglesey,  156; 


Aston,  Birmingham,  414:  Barrow,  565; 
Barry,  Ireland,  322 : Bexhill,  14:  Bir- 
mingham, 108,  130;  Birtley,  414:  Black- 
burn, 389  ; Bootle,  216  ; Boston,  589  ; 
Bridge  of  Weir,  367  ; Bristol, _ 2o3,  438  ; 
Brymnawr,  511  ; Burton  Latimer,  107 ; 
Cannock,  511  ; Cardigan,  297;  Castle- 
ton,  13  ; Cheltenham,  14  ; Chesterfield, 
565  ; Church  Gresley,  108  ; Clacton-on- 
Sea,  511  ; Clayton,  341  ; Coventry, 
511  ; Cowpen,  489  ; Crieff,  14  ; D^rby, 
215;  Dorchester,  130;  Dorking,  414; 
Douglas,  41,  83  ; Dudley.  130  ; Dundee, 
389  ; Durham,  367,438;  Edinburgh,  130  ; 
Ernbsay,  176;  Everton,  176;  Falkirk,  349  ; 
Fcchney,  Perth,  510;  Glaisdale,  130; 
Gwaelodygarth,  51 1 ; Harrogne,  63, 
589  ; Horfield,  107  ; Hove,  322  ; Huck- 
nall  Torkard,  83  ; Isle  of  Man,  107  ; 
Keswick,  275  ; Ketley,  63 ; Kilmarnock, 
275;  Leeds,  41,  466,  536;  Leek,  389; 
Lincoln,  13,  367  ; Liverpool,  41,  63  ; 
London,  62,  63,  489 ; Lowestoft,  466 ; 
Machynlleth,  438 ; Manchester,  156  ; 
Market  Weighton,  380  ; Middlesbrough, 
176  ; Middlewich,  466  : Miles  Platting, 
322 ; Mill  Hill,  40  ; Morley,  82  ; Mor- 
peth, 275  ; Motherwell,  275  ; Moulsham, 
63  : Nanpean,  296 ; Neath,  107;  Newark, 
438  ; Newcastle-on-Tyne,  511,  589;  New- 
port, 215,  367;  Newtown,  130;  North 
Shields,  466  ; Oldham,  438  ; Openshaw,  14; 
Paddock,  4S9 ; Paisley,  254  ; Paulton, 
389  ; Penarth,  63 ; Perram-ar-Worthal, 
323;  Pokesdown,  275;  Pontypool,  535; 
Puriey,  275  ; (Juainton,  589  ; Kavenstone, 
466  ; Reading,  388  ; Resolven,  466 ; 
Rhyl,  389  ; Romsey,  535  ; Rugby,  323  ; 
Rutherglen,  Glasgow,  466  : St.  Helen's, 
13;  Salford,  511  ; Scarborough,  14,  216, 
536;  Settle,  438  ; Sheffield,  82,  107,  511  ; 
Shepton  Mallet,  275  ; Smethwick,  275  ; 
Soundwell,  216  ; Stannington,  535  ; 
Stockport,  489  ; Tong,  438 ; Troon,  235  ; 
Ventnor,  323;  Waterloo,  Liverpool,  535  ; 
Wavertree,  Liverpool,  510  ; West  Bridg- 
ford,  297  ; West  Stanley,  176 ; West 
Tiverton,  414  ; Whitwell,  323  ; Wor- 
cester, 608  ; Wrexham,  389 ; Yarm,  255  ; 
Yarmouth,  107 

School  of  Art  wood-carving,  217 
Schools,  Board,  London,  492 
Science  and  Art  Department,  194 
Screen,  Chancel  : Bebington,  349  ; Mar- 
gate, 64  ; Nottingham,  195 
Sea  : water  for  London,  609  ; encroachment, 
Deal,  177 ; wall,  Herne  Bay,  298,  566 
Sewage,  &c.,  schemes : Aberdeen,  391 ; 
Acton,  14  ; Aslockton,  108  : Audenshaw, 
156J  Balsall  Heath,  131 ; Barkby,  196; 
— Benwell  and  Fenliam,  14;  Blackpool, 
10S ; Caerphilly,  391:  Coleraine,  256; 
Chadderton,  276  ; Cheltenham,  177 ; 
Devonport,  537  ; Douglas,  415  ; Exmouth, 
132 ; Gainlbrd,  236 ; Glasgow,  156 ; 
Gomersal,  537  ; Grange,  5t2  ; Hayes, 

368  ; Hexham,  236  ; Hornsey,  391  ; Ip- 
stock,  108  ; Kirkburton,  216  ; Launces- 
ton, 415  ; Ledbury,  196  ; Leeds,  391 ; 
Leicester,  537;  Minchester,  368,  391; 
Mansfield,  io3 ; Mexborough,  323; 
Middlesbrough,  323  ; Morecambe,  368  ; 
Shipley,  132  ; Shrewsbury,  440  : Taunton, 
590 ; Wivenhoe,  467 

Sewage  disposal,  Royal  Commission  on,  83 

Sewers,  ventilation  of,  132 

Ship  Canal,  Great  Lakes  to  Hudson,  216 

Shire  Hall  : Durham,  130  ; Worcester,  177 

1 Simpson’s,'  Cheapside,  567 

Slate  trade,  492 

Slaughterhouses,  Blyth,  233 

Slums,  Bradford,  demolition  of,  350 

Soundproofing,  ‘ Lino  Lattice,’  592 

South  Kensington  Museum,  350 

Stables,  Perth,  321 

Stained  Glass  : Acomb,  415  : Allonby, 
369 ; Astbury,  276 : Beaconsfield,  65  ; 
Bedminster,  350;  Belper,  440;  Black- 
pool, 42;  Blundellsands,  236;  Bodmin, 

369  ; Bosley,  537  ; Bradford,  491  ; Bramp- 
ton Bierlow,  West  Melton,  298  ; Brid- 
lington, 537  ; Brighton,  491 ; Brooklands, 
Manchester,  255  ; Coltness,  157  ; Cannes, 
566;  Crinken,  157  ; Dogmersfield,  582; 
Dorking,  108  : Edinburgh,  42,  537,  609; 
Eye  Green,  Peterborough,  85  ; Faceby, 
350;  Folkestone,  157;  Glasgow,  415; 
Great  Bridge,  256  : Handsworth,  157  ; 
Hove,  512;  Jesmond,  415:  Kew,  323; 
Kingston  Vale,  132  ; Lichfield,  609 ; 
Llandaff,  566;  London,  15,  132,  217,  276, 
440  ; Lowestoft,  157  ; Maids  Moreton,  15  ; 
Malton,  276  ; Malvern,  108  ; Manchester, 
323;  Morven,  537  j Oldbury,  323;  Perth, 
42  ; Perry  Barr,  298  ; Rollesby,  537 ; 
Scotforth,  440 ; Stow-on-the-Wold,  323  ; 
Sunderland,  440,  609  ; Towcester,  85  ; 
Truro,  196 ; Westhoughton,  512;  Win- 
chester, 42,  196;  Wolverhampton,  537; 
Wrexham,  196 

Stalls  : clergy,  Twywell,  566 ; choir,  St. 

Mark’s,  Wrexham,  176 
Station  : railway  (see  ‘ Railway  ’) 

Statue  : Aberdeen,  298  ; Bridgwater,  533  ; 

Dundee,  391 ; Leith,  391  : Tipperary,  538 
Statues,  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Edin- 
burgh, 237 

Steeple,  church,  fall  of  a,  387 
Strand:  improvement,  43,  no,  132;  re- 
paving the,  217 

Street  works  (see  1 Improvements  ’) 
Subsidence  at  Northwich,  467 
Surveyorship  appointments,  15,  84,  217,  404 
Swimming  baths,  lining  brick  for,  197,  217 
Swimming  pond,  Aberdeen,  83 

Tabernacle,  the  Metropolitan,  296 
Tablet,  memorial,  Elgin,  61 
Tap,  a new  water,  53S 

Technical  education,  institutions  for,  256  _ 
Technical:  Institute,  Consett,  566  ; Insti- 
tute and  Library,  West  Ham,  349 
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GENERAL  (continued)  :— 

Technical  School : Barrow,  565 ; Booile, 
2x6;  Dorchester,  1^0;  Harrogate,  63, 
589  ; Leek,  389  ; Liverpool,  41 ; Lowe- 
stoft, 466 ; Middlewich,  466 
Theatre  : Aberdeen,  390  ; Barnsley,  609  ; 
Birmingham,  511  ; Blyth,  216  ; Coventry, 
83;  Dudley,  41;  Hammersmith,  490; 
Hanley,  216;  Harrogate,  466;  J arrow, 

41  ; Leeds,  296,  438, 490 ; London,  108, 196, 
296,  490,  566  ; Luton,  536  : Margate,  177  ; 
Norwich,  439;  Notting  Hill,  51 1 ; Ply- 
mouth,  xio,  130:  Preston,  439  ; Salford, 
35°  : Shrewsbury,  500  ; Sheffield,  130  ; 
Southampton,  511  ; Walham  Green,  236  ; 
Wolverhampton,  536 

Tintern  Abbey  and  Raglan  Castle,  157 
Todmorden,  prehistoric  remains  at,  80 
Tower : Belper,  468 ; Bristol,  322  ; Col- 
monell,  ip6 ; Exeter,  438;  Huddersfield, 

42  ; Irthington,  41  ; North  Hagboume, 
465;  Pembridge,  108  ; Ripon,  41 ; Skeg- 


Tottenbam  Court-road  improvement,  84 
Town  Hall : Belfast,  300 ; Chester,  3S9  ; 
Colchester,  271,  415;  Oundle,  414;  Scar- 
borough, 322 
Trade  dinner,  84 
Tramways,  Aberdeen,  324 

Underground  conveniences:  Birmingham, 
4J»  5x2;  South  Shields,  389 
Union  offices  (see  * Offices  ') 

Vanbrugh's,  Sir  John,  house,  Whitehall,  133 
Ventilation  of  sewers,  132 
Vicarage  : Gobowen,  195  ; Newland,  Hull, 
323  ; Penzance,  14 

Victoria  Embankment,  building  on  the.  438 
Volunteer  buildings:  Aberdeen,  83  ; Ches- 
terfield, 322  ; Bournemouth,  414  ; Exeter, 
440 ; Hertford,  83  ; Leven,  367  ; Orins- 
kxrk,  322 

Warehouse,  Aberdeen.  131 

Warming,  &c.,  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  65 


Washers,  indestructible  combination,  237 
Water  scheme,  the  L.C.C.,  538 
Water  supply  : Aberdeen,  301  ; Australian, 
537  : Chard,  298 ; Chesterfield,  276 ; 
Croydon,  108,  132  ; Derbyshire,  177  ; 
East  Otterbnrn,  14  ; Goole,  609  ; Harro- 
gate, 391;  High  Peak,  491;  Huntly, 
Aberdeen.  216  ; Kirkby-in-Ashfield,  131  ; 
Leeds,  368  ; Leicester,  132  : Liverpool, 
255  ; London,  196,  492,  537,  610  ; Maid- 
stone, 196;  Middleton  Tyas,  132  ; New- 
port, 609  ; Portbcawl.  590 ; Purleigh.  323  ; 
Wallasey,  391 ; Winscombe,  350  ; Wishaw, 
255  ; Woburn,  14 
Water-tap,  a new,  538 
Waterloo:  bridge,  350:  station,  43 
Waterloo  and  City  Railway,  64 
Waterworks  : Aberdeen,  255  : Aberga' 
venny,  415  ; Bedworth,  440.  466  ; Bristol, 
298;  Coleraine,  256;  Gorplev,  415; 
Helmsley,  131  ; Maidstone,  298';  Mor- 
peth, 415  : Port  Glasgow,  440  ; South- 
ampton, 609 


West  Ham,  building  in,  438 
Westminster:  Archbishop’s  house,  217; 

improvements,  440 
Wharf,  coal,  Bermondsey,  389 
Whitehall.  Sir  J.  Vanbrugh's  house  at,  133 
Whitfield’s  ch.,  Tottenham  Court-road,  3S0 
Window-cleaning  chair,  safety,  133 
Window  improvements,  N.A.P.,  324 
Wood-carving,  School  of  Art,  217 
Wood  paving,  DulTey's  dowelled,  592 
Workhouse:  Hastings,  156;  London,  41, 
413;  Pontefract,  233;  Redruth,  156; 
Richmond,  511  ; Wolverhampton,  566 
Workmen's  : dwellings,  Hull,  83 ; houses. 
New  Boultham,  Lincoln,  131 
Workshops,  Brentwood,  108 
Wyatt’s  interlocking  girders,  592 

Yarmouth  Rows,  condition  of,  368 
Y.M.C.A.  buildings:  Birkenhead,  566; 

Northampton,  64 
York  Minster,  156 


ARCHITECTS,  Etc., 


OF  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED. 


Adams,  H.  P.,  finial  figures,  Woolpit 
Church,  188 

Anderson,  Rowand,  Central  Station,  Glas- 
gow. 35 

Angus,  J.,  the  late, ‘school,  Dundee,  150 
Armstrong  & Knowles  : Board  School,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  3x6 ; business  premises, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  305,  317;  Tele- 
phone Company's  offices,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  308 

Babb,  J.  Staines,  Ponte  Vecchio,  Florence, 
558 

Baggallay,  F.  T.,  ‘ Northanger,'  Godal- 
ming,  343 

Balfour,  R.  Shekleton,  design  for  a small 
country  house  and  garden,  193 
Bates,  W.  Stanley,  design  for  a timber 
church,  61 

Belcher,  J.  : house,  Pangbourne,  484,  485; 
new  Guildhall,  Cambridge,  2x0 ; town 
hall,  Colchester,  584 

Bitter,  Karl,  bronze  andiron  for  Biltmore, 
128 

Blashill,  T.,  details  showing  change  of 
design,  Tintern  Abbey,  59 
Blomfield,  Reginald,  processional  cross,  St. 
Paul’s,  London,  364 

Boucher,  M.  : second  prize  in  sculpture, 
Prix  de  Rome,  231;  sculpture,  ‘Philo- 
sophic de  L'Histoire,'  60 
Bromet  &Thorman  : Barnoldswick Church, 
Yorkshire,  363:  doors  to  choir  vestry, 
Tadcaster  Church,  289 
Brooks,  J.,  & -Son,  St.  Luke's  Church, 
Enfield,  271 

Browne,  Washington,  street  front,  Glasgow, 
29 

Burnet,  F.,  & Boston:  Business  premises, 
Glasgow,  27  ; chambers,  Glasgow,  35 
Burnet, |J.,  Infirmary,  Glasgow,  33 
Burnet,  J.  J.  : Athenaeum,  Glasgow,  34; 
Barony  Church,  Glasgow,  34 

Campbell,^.  A.,  premises,  Glasgow,  253 
Cappon,  T.'  Martin  : Baptist  Church, 
Dundee.  150;  Church  and  Presbytery, 
St.  Patrick  s,  Dundee,  150,  485 
Chifflot,  Leon,  1 Palace  for  entertaining 
the  illustrious  guests  of  France':  Prix  de 
Rome  Prize  Design,  231 
Clapham,  F.  Dare,  design  for  a conva- 
lescent home,  387 

Coe  & Godwin,  the  Royai  Infirmary, 
Dundee,  150 

Collins,  G.  W.,  sketches  in  Normandy,  21 1 
Cooksey,  A.  W.,  the  Sir  John  Cass  Tech- 
nical Institute,  80 

Coombs,  W.  A.,  & E.  Towry  Whyte, 
chancel,  &c.,  St.  Bartholomew's  Church, 
Soutbsea,  231 

Cooper,  C.  J.  Harold.  Palace  Gate  House, 
Kensington  Gore,  251 

Cormon,  M.,  decorative  wall  paintings, 
Paris  Natural  History  Museum,  271 
Cornu,  Vital  : sculpture,  ‘ Douces  Lan- 
gueurs,’  60 

Craig,  V.  : business  premises,  Belfast,  458  ; 
Newtownbreda  Presbyterian  Church, 
Belfast,  439 

Dawber,  E.  Guy,  private  chapel,  Matlock 
Dale,  387 

Dav.ber,  E.  Guy,  & Whitwell,  the  White 
House,  Moreton-in-Marsh,  607 
Dawson,  Nelson&  Edith  : casket,  silver  and 
enamel,  11 

Dobson,  J.,  the  late,  Central  Station,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 306 

Dodgshun,  E.  J.,  house  at  Harpenden.  210 
Douglas  & Sellars : Bank  of  Scotland 
buildings,  Glasgow,  23  ; club,  Glasgow, 
22  ; Queen's  Park  Church,  Glasgow,  34 
Drew,  T..  additions  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, Dublin,  8,  10 

Dunn  & Hansom,  Durham  University 
Medical  College,  Newcastle,  309 
Dunn,  Hansom,  & Fenwicke  : Board 
School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  311  ; St. 
Michael’s  Church,  Newcastle,  316 
Dunn  & Watson,  bridge  over  the  Keltney 
Burn,  231 


Dutert,  M.,  Natural  History  Museum, 
Paris,  270 

Duthie,  A.  L.,  design  for  stained  glass,  585 

Eden,  F.  C.,  rood  screen,  Biisland  Church, 
Cornwall,  192 

Fennell,  W.  J.  : All  Saints',  Belfast,  451  ; 

Mater  Infirmorum  Hospital,  Belfast,  459 
Field,  Horace,  three  houses,  Lyndhurst- 
gardens,  Hampstead,  585 
Fletcher,  Banister  & B.  F,,  premises,  St. 

Paul’s  Churchyard,  173 
Forbes,  P.  L.,  sketches,  old  Hampstead,  80 
Formilli,  Ce>are,  decoration  for  room, 
Walsingbam  House,  386 
Fox,  H.  Hoyne,  Government  House, 
Rangoon,  432 

Fulton,  J.  B. : Bishop  Blacader's  crypt, 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  2S8  ; stalls,  Aberdeen 
and  Dunblane,  293 

Gauquid,  M..  the  Clairon  Monument,  60 
George,  Ernest,  & Peto,  No.  5,  Colling- 
ham-gardens,  100 

Gibert,  M.,  Prix  de  Rome  Prize  drawing 
in  painting,  231 

Goldie,  _E.  : ‘Ashorne  Hill  House,’  near 
Leamington,  172;  Hospital  of  SS.  John 
and  Elizabeth,  St.  John’s  Wood,  365 
Goldie,  Child,  & Goldie,  Church  of  English 
Martyrs,  York,  250 

Grafly,  C.,  bronze  bust : portrait  of  a lady, 
128 

Green,  Benjamin,  the  late  : Bank  of 
England,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  316  ; Cen- 
tral Exchange  Buildings,  Newcastle,  3x6 
Green,  W.  Curtis  : Oak  House,  West 
Bromwich,  56,  151 ; sketches  with  the 
Architectural  Assocn.  excursion,  128,  129 
Greenslade,  S.  K.  : a street  front,  Exeter, 
559  ; west  end  of  a town  church,  559 
Gregory,  E.  W.,  examples  of  seventeenth 
century  furniture,  380 
Grotjan,  Herr,  Hamburg  town-hall,  250 
Guilbert,  M.,  chapel,  memorial,  Rue  Jean- 
Goujon,  Paris,  104 

Hack,  M.  S. : fa9ade  of  a town  house,  230  : 

81  and  82,  Friar-lane,  Leicester,  230  | 

Halliday,  G.  E.,  Church  of  St.  Michael, 
Llangynwyd,  365 

Hardisty,  W.  Cecil,  Christ  Church,  Moss- 
side,  Manchester.  342 

Hare,  H.  T., 1 Old  White  House, 'Oxford,  81 
Hicks  & Charlewood : St.  Matthew’s 
Church,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  3:6  ; rere- 
dos,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Newcastle,  316 
Honeyman  & Keppie  : Bargemen's  Insti- 
tute, Glasgow,  26  : f Henild  buildings, 
Glasgow,  23  ; school,  Glasgow,  28 
Horsley,  Gerald  C.,  design  for  a country 
house,  408 

Hunter,  J.  K.,  business  premises,  Ayr,  105 

Ince,  Howard,  house  at  Fleet,  385 

Jackson,  T.  G.,  new  chapel,  Giggleswick 
school,  230 

Johnson,  R.  J.,  the  late  : Northern  Assur- 
ance Company's  Offices,  Newcastle.  316 
Johnson,  R.  J.,  the  late,  and  F.  W.  Rich, 
Durham  Coll,  of  Science,  Newcastle,  310 
Johnson,  V.  L.,  design  for  Campanile,  51 

Kitsell,  T.  R.  : Palazzo  Publico,  Siena, 
part  of  facade,  533  ; Plymouth  Citadel, 
recreation  and  soldiers'  block,  105  ; wall 
opposite  Church  of  S.  Moise,  Venice,  333 
Knowles,  W.  H.:  Jesus  Hospital,  New- 
castle, 307  ; the  Castle,  Newcastle,  304 
Koch,  L.  H.,  design  for  hunting  lodge,  51 

Lacy,  G.  J.  J.,  design  for  a gateway  tower, 
509;  south  porch,  St.  Nicholas,  King's 
Lynn,  387 

Lanchester,  Stewart,  & Rickards,  proposed 
Town  Hall,  Godaiming,  433 
Lanyon,  J.  : Belfast  Castle,  452  ; Northern 
Bank.  Belfast,  459 ; Tower  Buildings, 
Belfast.  448  ; warehouses,  Belfast,  447 


Lanyon,  Lynn  & Lanyon  : business  pre- 
premises, Belfast,  45S  ; St.  James' Epis- 
copalian Church,  Belfast,  459 
Lanyon,  Sir  C.,  the  late  : Northern  Bank, 
Belfast,  458  ; Queen's  College,  Belfast.  458 
Lanyon,  Sir  C.,  the  late,  & J.  Lanyon  : 

Theological  College,  Belfast,  458 
Leiper,  W. : Camp  Hill  Church,  Glasgow, 
34 ; carpet  .factory,  Glasgow,  35 ; Sun 
Buildings,  Glasgow,  35 
Lincoln,  F.  F.,  Old  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  51 

Lucas,  G.,  Public  Hall  and  Offices,  Hitchin, 

Lynn,  W.  H.  : Campbell  College,  Belfast, 
458;  Carlisle  Memorial  Churcti,  Belfast, 
459:  Free  Library,  Belfast,  449;  Har- 
bour Offices,  Belfast,  446,  458  ; Sinclair 
Seamen's  Church,  Belfast,  459 

McGibbon,  W.  F.,  Corn  Exchange,  Glas- 
gow, 24 

Marks,  F.  W.,  Design  for  Technical  Insti- 
tute, &c.,  West  Ham,  103,  T05 
Marshall,  A.,  proposed  R.C.  church, 
Nottingham,  485 

Meaden,  J.  G.  P.,  south  entrance  door,  j 
St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  171 
Mitchell,  Arnold  : cottage  at  Rickmans- 
worth,  193;  house  at  Milford,  193 
Moore,  Temple  : Church  of  St.  Peter,  | 
Barnsley,  Yorks,  342  ; interior  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Mansfield,  509 
Moretti,  G.,  design  for  a tomb,  123 
Murray,  G.,  Royal  Academy  Prize 
Design,  1898  : design  for  mural  decora- 
tion and  cartoon  of  a draped  figure,  606  1 

N'atorp,  Gustav,  sculpture,  1 Diana.'  11 
Newton,  Ernest  : buildings  at  Bromley,  , 
Kent,  508  ; house  at  Wokingham,  192  ' 

Nicol,  f.  B.,  elevation  of  Wolvesey  Palace, 
Winchester,  268 

Nisbet,  B.  M.,  design  for  Campanile,  51  j 


Rope,  Miss  E.  M.  : decorative  bas-reliefs, 
508 ; sculpture,  ‘ The  Kingdom  of 
Christ,’  ii 

Rose,  H., altar,  St.  Mary's, Chaddesden,  231 
Runtz.  Ernest : Country  House,  Sutton, 
249  ; Crown  Theatre,  Peckham,  408 

St.  Aubyn  & Wadling.  east  end  of  chapel, 
St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Devonport,  582 
Salmon,  J.,  & Son,  Scottish  Temperance 
League  building,  Glasgow.  32 
Schenck,  F.  E.  E.,  ‘A  Triton  : ' bas-relief 
panel  for  Shoreditch  Baths,  12 
Schroeter,  Victor,  theatre,  Kiew,  228,  229 
Scott,  M.  H.  Baillie : dining  - room  at 
Palace,  Darmstadt,  558;  pianoforte,  de- 
sign for,  409 

Scott  & Cawthorn,Throat  and  Ear  Hospital. 
Brighton,  559 

Scott,  Sir  G.,  Glasgow  University,  35 
Shaw,  J.  J.,  design  for  gates,  270 
Shewbrooks,  E.  : business  premises,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  3x6 ; Guildhall-chambers, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  316:  Home  for  In- 
curables, Newcastle-on-Tyne,  316 
Siegel,  P.  R.,  design  for  hunting’lodge,  31 
Skipper,  G.  J.  & F.  W.,  Cliff  Hotel, 
Gorleston-on-Sea,  60 

Skipworth,  A.  H.,  chancel  screen.  All 
Saints'  Church,  Fulham,  173 
Slade,  Basil,  new  bldgs.,  Clement's  Inn,  532 
Spain,  J.  E.,  sepulchral  slab,  Rand,  360 
Sproat,  VV.  E.,  sketches,  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition,  Manchester,  404,  405 
Stallwood,  S.  Slingsby,  additions,  Reading 
College,  2 ii  & 

Stephenson,  D.,  All  Saints'  Church,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 317 
Stevens,  Alfred,  cast-iron  mantel,  33 
Stevens,  F.  W.,  the  Standard  Buildings, 
Calcutta,  365 


Oakes,  _ L.  Rycroft,  memorial  cross  and 
drinking  fountain,  Chorley,  585 
Oliver  & Leeson  : business  premises,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 317  ; St.  Nicholas’  Cathe- 
dral, Newcastle-on-Tyne,  317 
Ower,  C.  & L.,  Park  U.P.  Church,  Dun- 

Paul,  R.  W.  -.  Kilpeck  Church,  123 ; 
Newark  Priory,  475,  476  ; Tintern 

Abbey,  9,  10,  11 

Phillips,  J.  J.,  & Son,  Bloomfield  Presby- 
terian Church,  Belfast,  459 
Piper.  Stephen,  Congregational  Church  and 
Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  271,  272 
Pite,  lieresford,  design  for  Colchester  Town 
Hall,  364 

Pite,  W.  A.  : Church  of  St.  Columb,  Lan- 
caster-road,  W.,  509 ; stabling,  High- 
combe  Edge,  Hindhead,  189 
Potter,  Bessie,  plaster  cast,  * The  Young 
Mother,'  128 

Procter,  E.  J.,  design  for  stained  glass, 
‘ St.  Cecilia,'  428 

Quennell,  C.  H_.  B.,  sketches,  Lambeth 
Guild  of  Handicraft,  604,  605 

Ravenscroft,  W.  : old  malt  house  converted 
into  club,  &c.,  Streatley,  81  ; house, 
poring-on-Thames,  81 
Ricardo,  Halsey,  office  front.  Great  George- 
street,  S.W.,  285 

Rich,  F.  W. : premises,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
316  : the  Ouseburn  schools,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  316 

Richmond,  J.,  ‘ Chequers  Mead,' Northaw, 
81 

Robertson,  J.  Murray : Caledonian  In- 
surance Company’s  offices,  Dundee,  151  ; 
Lochee  Free  Library  and  Baths.  >50; 
Technical  Institute,  Dundee,  145  ; Tyffe's 
Buildings,  Nethergate,  Dundee,  13 1 
Robertson,  T.  S.,  St.  Enoch’s  Church, 
Dundee,  150 

Robson,  P.  A.,  St.  George’s  Schools, 
Hanover-square,  London,  559 


Tate,  E.  Ridsdale,  Lanercost  Priory,  292 
Taubman,  F.  M.,  sculpture,  ‘Joan  of  Arc, 

Tayler,  A.  S.,  ‘ Tarn  Moor,'  Hindhead, 

Taylor,  F.  S.,  Hotel,  Isle  of  Wight,  21 1 
Taylor,  Mr.,  the  late,  the  Custom  House. 
Dundee,  150 

Thomson,  A.,  the  late,  St.  Vincent  U.P. 
Church,  Glasgow,  34 

Townsend,  C.  Harrison  : 1 Cliff  Towers, 
Salcombe,  230,  343 


Walker,  A.  G.,  design  for  mosaic  in  dome, 
Greek  Church,  Bayswater,  585 
Walker,  Leonard,  stained  glass  de-ign,  409 
Ward,  J.  Q.  A.,  sculpture  figure,  1 Poetry,' 

Waring,  H.  F.,  doorways  in  Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury,  126 

| Waterhouse,  A.,  King's  Weigh  House  Par- 
| sonage,  London,  169 
Waterhouse,  A.,  & Son,  Prudential  As- 
! surance  Buildings,  Dundee,  142 
j Waterhouse,  Paul,  sketches  of  bay  win- 
dows, 502,  504,  505 

Watson,  T.  L.  : Citizen  Buildings,  Glas- 
I gow,  35  ; U.P.  Church,  Glasgow,  34 
Webb,  Aston,  dining-room,  ‘ Paddock- 
j hurst,’  432,  433 

Westlake,  N.  H.  J.,  cartoons  for  decora- 
; tion,  342 

Williams,  J.  L.,  design  for  mausoleum,  104 
Wilson,  C.  H.,  the  late:  Free  College 
Church,  Glasgow,  34 

' Wimperis  & Arbrr,  ‘ Hill  House,'  Hamp- 
stead Heath,  193 

Wuertz,—  sculpture  : ‘ A fountain  of  Plenty, 

; 128 


Young,  W.,  Town-hall,  Glasgow,  34 
Young  & Mackenzie  : Belfast  Academy, 

458  ; Evangelical  Union  Church,  Belfast, 

459  1 Scottish  Provident  Institution 
Buildings,  Belfast,  459  ; warehouse,  Bel- 
fast, 451 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, 


[The  Illustrations  will  be  found  on , or  immediately  following  or  preceding , the  pages  indicated .] 


ABBEY,  Lanercost : Drawn  by  E.  Ridsdale  Tate,  292 
Abbey,  Tmtern : Details  showing  Change  of  Design,  by 
Thos.  Elashill,  59 

Abbey,  Tintern  : Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  9,  io,  xi 
Aberdeen,  Old,  Stalls  in  King's  College  Chapel : Drawn  by 
J.  B.  Fulton,  293 

Academy,  Belfast : Young  & Mackenzie,  Architects,  458 
Aldwinckle  Studentship  Drawings,  by  J.  B.  Fulton, 
288,  293 

Altar,  St.  Mary’s,  Chaddesden  : H.  Rose,  Architect,  231 
American  Sculpture,  Examples  of,  128 
Architectural  Association  Excursion  Sketches,  128,  129 
Architectural  Association  Silver  Medal  Drawings  : Design 
for  Convalescent  Home,  by  H.  Dare  Clapham,  387 
Architecture,  London  Street  (see  ‘ Street  Architecture  ') 
Architecture,  Mogul,  of  Fathpur  Sikri,  222,  223 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  Manchester,  Sketches  at  : By 
W.  E.  Sproat,  404,  405 
Assurance  Buildings  (see  ‘ Offices  ’) 

Athenreum,  Glasgow  : J.  J.  Burnet,  Architect,  34 
Ayr,  Business  Premises  : J.  K.  Hunter,  Architect,  105 

BADDESLEY  CLINTON  Church  and  Hall,  128 
Baluster  Shafts  : Sketches  of  Saxon,  498,  499 
Bank,  Belfast : The  late  Sir  C.  Lanyon,  Architect,  458  ; 
J.  Lanyon,  Architect,  459 

Bank,  Newcastle-on-Tyne : The  late  Benjamin  Green, 
Architect,  316 

Bank  of  Scotland  Buildings,  Glasgow:  Campbell  Douglas 
& Sellars,  Architects,  25 
Bank  of  Scotland,  National,  Glasgow,  35 
Bank,  Queensland  National,  Brisbane,  165 
Bargemen's  Institute,  Glasgow : Honeyman  & Keppie, 
Architects.  26 

Barnoldswick,  Proposed  New  Church  : Bromet  & Thorman, 
Architects,  365 

Barnsley,  St.  Peter’s  Church : Temple  Moore,  Architect,  342 
Barracks,  &c.,  Plymouth  Citadel  : T.  Rogers  Kitsell, 
Architect,  105 

Bas-reliefs,  Decorative : By  Miss  E.  M.  Rope,  508 
Bay  and  Oriel  Windows,  Sketches  of : By  Paul  Water- 
house,  502.  504,  505 

Bayswaler,  Greek  Church,  Design  for  Mosaic  in  Dome: 
By  A.  G.  Walker,  585 

Belfast  Architecture,  446,  447,  448,  449,  451,  4*2,  458,  459 
Bell  Towers,  Lincolnshire,  Some  Capitals  in,  n8,  119 
Birmingham  Archl.  Assocn.,  Sketch  from  Report  of,  47S 
Bishopsgate,  South  Door,  St.  Helen's:  Drawn  by  J.  G.  P. 
Meaden,  171 

Blisland  Church,  Rood  Screen  : F.  C.  Eden,  Architect,  192 
Blue  Coat  School,  Westminster,  54 

Bridge,  Keltney  Burn  : Dunn  & YVatson,  Architects,  251 
Brighton,  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital : Scott  & Cawthorn, 
Architects,  559 

Brisbane  : Exhibition  Buildings,  164  : Queensland  National 
Bank, 165 

Bromley,  Buildings  at : Ernest  Newton,  Architect,  508 
Bude,  Hotel  : Rogers,  Bone,  & Coles,  Architects,  61 
Buildings,  Bromley,  Kent : Ernest  Newton,  Architect,  308 
Buildings,  new,  Clement’s  Inn  : Basil  Slade,  Architect,  532 
Bullingham  House,  in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  died,  359 

CALCUTTA,  the  Standard  Buildings  : F.  W.  Stevens, 
Architect,  365 

Cambridge,  the  Guildhall : John  Belcher,  Architect,  210 
Campanile,  Design  for:  by  B.  M.  Nisbet,  51  ; by  Virgil 
L.  Johnson,  51 

Capitals:  in  Lincolnshire  Bell  Towers,  118,  119;  two, 
St.  Mark's,  Venice,  523 

Cartoon  for  a Draped  Figure  : By  George  Murray,  606 
Cartoons  for  Decoration  : By  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  342 
Casket,  Silver  and  Enamel  : By  Nelsor.  and  Edith 
Dawson,  11 

Castle,  Belfast : John  Lanyon,  Architect,  452 
Castle  Bromwich,  the  Entrance  Porch,  128 
Castle,  the,  Newcastle-on-Tyne:  Sketched  by  W.  H. 
Knowles,  304 

Cathedral,  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle-on-Tyne:  Oliver  & 
Leeson,  Architects,  306,  317 

Cathedral,  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin : Additions : Thomas 
Drew,  Architect,  8,  10 
Cemetery,  Milan,  Monuments  in  the,  607 
Chambers,  Guildhall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  : E.  Shewbrooks, 
Architect,  316 

Chambers,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow:  F.  Burnet  & 
Boston,  Architects,  35 

Chancel,  &c.,  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  Southsea:  W.  A. 

Coombs  & E.  Towry  Whyte,  Architects,  221,  232 
Chancel  Screen,  All  Saints,  Fulham : A.  H.  Skipworth, 
Architect,  173 

Chapel,  Giggleswick  School  : T.  G.  Jackson,  Architect, 

Chapel,  Memorial,  Rue  Jean-Goujon,  Paris:  M.  Guilbert, 
Architect,  104 

Chapel,  Private,  Matlock  Dale  : E.  Guy  Dawber,  Archi- 
tect, 387 

Chorley,  Memorial  Cross  and  Drinking  Fountain  : Design 
by  L.  Rycroft  Oakes,  585 
Church,  Baddesley  Clinton,  128 

Church,  Barnoldswick  : Bromet  & Thorman,  Architects,  36 
Church,  Barnsley,  Yorks:  St.  Peter’s:  Temple  Moore 
Architect,  342 

Church,  Belfast : All  Saints’:  W.  J.  Fennell,  Architect,  451 
Church,  Belfast  : Bloomfield  Presbyterian  : J.  J.  Phillips 
& Son,  Architects,  459 

Church,  Belfast : Carlisle  Memorial : W.  H.  Lynn,  Archi- 
tect, 459 

Church,  Belfast:  Evangelical  Union  : \ oung  & MacKenzie, 
Architects,  459 

Church,  Belfast : Newtownbreda  Presbyterian  : Vincent 
Craig,  Architect,  459 

Church,  Belfast : St.  James's  Episcopalian  : Lanyon,  Lynn, 
& Lanyon,  Architects,  439 

Church,  Belfast ; Sinclair  Seamen’s  : W.  H.  Lynn,  Archi- 

Churc’h,  Chaddesden  : St.  Mary's,  Altar  : H.  Rose,  Archi- 
tect, 231 

Church,  Design  for  a Timber  : By  W.  Stanley  Bates,  61 


Church,  Devonport : St.  Stephen's,  East  End  of  Chapel  : 

St.  Aubyn  & Wadling,  Architects,  582 
Church,  Dundee:  Baptist : T.  Martin  Cappon,  Architect,  150 
Church,  Dundee  : ParkU.P.  : C.  & L.  Ower,  Architects,  144 
Church,  Dundee  : St.  Enoch’s : T.  S.  Robertson,  Archi- 
tect, 150 

Church,  Dundee  : St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  150 
Church,  Dundee : St.  Patrick’s  R.C.  : T.  Martin  Cappon, 
Architect,  150,  485 

Church,  Enfield  : St.  Luke's  : J.  Brooks  & Son,  Architects, 

Church,  Glasgow  : Barony  : J.  J.  Burnet,  Architect,  34 
Church,  Glasgow  : Camp  Hill:  W.  Leiper,  Architect,  34 
Church,  Glasgow  : Free  College  : the  late  C.  H.  Wilson, 
Architect,  34 

Church,  Glasgow  : Queen's  Park  Established  : Campbell 
Douglas  & Sellars,  Architects,  34 
Church,  Glasgow  : St.  Vincent  U.P.  : the  late  A.  Thomson, 
Architect,  34 

Church,  Glasgow  : Wellington-road  U.P.  : T.  L.  Watson, 
Architect,  34 

Church,  Kilpeck:  R.  W.  Paul,  Architet,  123 
Church,  Llangynwyd : St.  Michael  : G.  E.  Halliday, 
Architect,  365 

Church,  London  : St.  Columb,  Lancaster-road : W.  A. 
Pite,  Architect,  509 

Church,  Manchester : Moss  Side : W.  Cecil  Hardisty, 
Architect,  342 

Church,  Mansfield  : Interior  of  St.  Mark’s  : Temple  Moore, 
Architect,  509 

Church,  Newcastle-on-Tyne:  All  Saints’:  David  Stephen- 
son, Architect,  317 

Church,  Newcastle-on-Tyne:  Beech  Grove  Congregational : 

Stephen  Piper,  Architect,  271,  272 
Church,  Newcastle-on-Tyne:  St-  Matthew's:  Hicks  & 
Charlewood,  Architects,  316 

Church,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  : St.  Michael's  : Dunn,  Han- 
som, & Fenwicke,  Architects,  316 
Church,  Nottingham,  Proposed  R.C. : Arthur  Marshall, 
Architect,  485 

Church,  Philadelphia:  Old  Presbyterian  : Sketch  by  F.  F. 
Lincoln,  51 

Church,  Southsea  : St.  Bartholomew's,  Chancel,  &c.:  W.  A. 

Coombs  & E.  Towry  Whyte,  Architects,  231,  232 
Church,  Town,  Study  for  West  End  of  a : By  S.  K. 
Greenslade,  539 

Church,  York  : English  Martyrs  : Goldie,  Child,  & Goldie, 
Architects,  250 

Church,  Wittering  : All  Saints' : Details,  202,  203 
Churches,  Venice,  533 

Citizen  Buildings,  Glasgow  : T.  L.  Watson,  Architect,  35 
Clement's  Inn,  New  Buildings:  Basil  Slade,  Architect,  532 
Club,  Glasgow  : Douglas  & Sellars,  Architects,  22 
Club  Residence,  Streatley  : W.  Ravenscroft,  Architect,  8r 
Colchester  Town  Hall  : John  Belcher,  Architect,  .384 
Colchester  Town  Hall,  Design  for  : By  Beresford  Pite,  364 
College  Additions,  Reading  : S.  Slingsby  Stallwood,  Archi- 

College,  Campbell,  Belfast  : W.  H.  Lynn,  Architect,  458 
College,  Medical,  Durham  University,  Newcastle-on-Tyne: 

Dunn  & Hansom,  Architects,  309 
College  of  Science,  the  Durham,  Newcastle-on-Tyne:  the 
late  R.  J.  Johnson  & F.  W.  Rich,  Architects,  310 
College,  Presbyterian  Theological,  Belfast : the  late  Sir 
C.  Lanvon  & J.  Lanyon,  Architects,  458 
College,  Queens',  Belfast : the  late  Sir  C.  Lanyon,  Archi- 
tect, 458 

College,  Queen's,  Cambridge:  From  a Sketch  in  the 
Birmingham  A.A.  Report,  478 
Colston's  Hall,  Bristol  : Plan  of,  574 
Convalescent  Home:  Design  l’or  : by  F.  Dare  Clapham,  387 
Co-operative  Society's  Premises,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  : F. 

W.  Rich,  Architect,  316 ; Oliver  & Leeson,  Architects,  317 
Cottage,  Rickmansworth  : Arnold  Mitchell,  Architect,  193 
Court  House,  Dundee,  143 

Cross,  Memorial,  and  Drinking  Fountain,  Chorley  : Design 
by  L.  Rycroft  Oakes,  585 

Cross,  Processional,  St.  Paul's,  London  ; Designed  by 
Reginald  Blomfield,  364 

Crypt,  Bishop  Blacader's,  Glasgow  Cathedral : Drawn  by 
J.  B.  Fulton,  288 
Custom  House,  Dundee  : 150 

DARMSTADT,  Dining-room  at  Palace  : M.  H.  Baillic 
Scott,  Architect,  558 

Decoration,  Cartoons  for  : By  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  342 
Decoration,  Design  for  Mural  : Bv  George  Murray,  606 
Decoration,  Wall  and  Ceiling,  Walsingham  House:  By 
Cesare  Formilli,  386 

Decorative  Bas-reliefs : By  Miss  E.  M.  Rope,  508 
Deir-el-Bahari : Illustrations  to  Mr.  Newberry’s  Paper  at 
the  Architectural  Association,  4C9 
Devonport,  St.  Stephen’s  Church  : East  End  of  Chapel, 
St.  Aubyn  & Wadling.  Architects,  582 
Diagrams  : Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus,  376,  377  ; illus- 
trating Tank  and  Cistern  Construction,  397,  398:  New 
Water  Tap,  538  ; Safety  Window-cleaning  Chair,  133  ; 
Stage  Construction,  72,  73  ; Students’  Column,  234 
Dining-room  at  Palace,  Darmstadt : M.  H.  Baillie  Scott, 
Architect,  558 

Dining-room,  1 Paddockhurst’  : Aston  Webb,  Architect,  432 
Door,  South,  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate:  Drawn  by  J.  G.  P. 
Meaden,  171 

Doors  to  Choir  Vestry,  Tadcaster  Church  : Bromet  & 
Thorman,  Architects,  289 
Doorway,  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  533 

Doorways  in  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury  : Drawn  by  H.  F. 
Waring,  126 

Dublin.  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral : Additions,  Thomas  Drew, 
Architect,  8,  10 
Dudhope  Castle,  Dundee,  140 

Dunblane  Cathedral : Stalls,  Drawn  by  J.  B.  Fulton,  293 
Dundee  Architecture,  140,  141,  142,  143,  144,  145,  150, 
151,  485 

Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  : the  late 
R.  J.  Johnson  & F.  W.  Rich,  Architects,  310 
Durham  University  Medical  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  : 
Dunn  & Hansom,  architects,  309 


ENFIELD,  St.  Luke’s  Church:  James  Brooks  & Son, 
Architects,  271 

Exchange  Buildings,  Central,  Newcastle-on-Tyne : the 
late  Benjamin  Green,  Architect,  316 
Exchange,  Corn,  Glasgow  : W.-jF.  McGibbon,  Architect,  24 
Exeter,  Street  Front:  S.  K.  Greenslade,  Architect,  559 
Exhibition  Buildings,  Brisbane,  164 


FACTORY,  Carpet,  Glasgow:  W.  Leiper,  Architect,  35 
Fathpur  Sikri,  Mogul  Architecture  of,  222,  223 
Figure,  Draped  Cartoon  for:  By  George  Murray,  606 
Finial  Figures,  Woolpit  Ch. : Sketched  by  H.  P.  Adams,  188 
Fleet,  House  at : Howard  Ince,  Architect,  386 
Florence.  Ponte  Vecchio  : Drawn  by  J.  Staines  Babb,  558 
French  Wood-carving,  242,  243 

Fulham,  All  Saints’  Church:  Chancel  Screen:  A.  H. 
Skipworth,  Architect,  173 

Furniture,  Examples  of  Seventeenth-century  : Drawn  by 
E.  W.  Gregory,  380 

GATES,  Design  for  : By  J.  J.  Shaw,  270 
Gateway  Tower,  leading  to  College  Quadrangles : Royal 
Academy  Prize  Design,  by  G.  J.  J.  Lacy,  509 
Giggleswick  School,  New  Chapel : T.  G.  Jackson,  Archi- 
tect, 230 

Glasgow  Architecture,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  34, 
35.  253 

Glasgow  Cathedral,  Bishop  Blacader’s  Crypt  : Drawn  by 
J.  B.  Fulton,  288 

Glass,  Stained,  Design  for : By  A.  L.  Duthie,  585  ; 
Leonard  Walker,  409 

Godaiming,  1 Northanger  ’ : F.  T.  Baggallay,  Architect, 
343 

Godaiming  Town  Hall : Selected  Design,  by  Lanchester, 
Stewart,  & Rickards,  433 

Goring-on-Thames,  House  : W.  Ravenscroft,  Architect,  81 
Gorleston-on-Sea  : the  Cliff  Hotel,  G.  J.  & F.  W Skipper, 
Architect,  60 

Government  House;  Rangoon:  H.  Hoyne  Fox,  Architect, 
432  ... 

Greek  Church,  Bayswater : Design  for  Mosaic  in  Dome, 
by  A.  G.  Walker,  585 

Grissell  Medal  of  Merit  : Design  for  a Timber  Church,  by 
W.  Stanley  Bates,  61 

Guildhall,  Cambridge  : John  Belcher,  Architect,  210 

HALLS  near  Leamington,  visited  by  the  Architectural 
Association,  128,  129 

Hamburg  Town-hall : Herr  Grotjan,  Architect,  250 
Hampstead  Heath,  ‘ Hill  House  ’ : Wimperis  & Arber, 
Architects,  193 

Hampstead,  Old,  Sketches  of : By  P.  L.  Forbes,  80 
Hampstead,  .Three  Houses:  Horace  Field,  Architect,  585 
Handicraft,  work  done  by  Lambeth  Guild  of,  604,  60s 
Harbour  Offices,  Belfast  : W.  H.  Lynn,  Architect,  446,  458 
Harpenden,  House  at : E.  J.  Dodgshun,  Architect,  210 
* Harvest,’  Design  for  Mural  Decoration : By  George 
Murray,  6o6 

Herald  Buildings,  the,  Glasgow  : Honeyman  & Keppie, 
Architects,  23 

Hindhead,  Highcombe  Edge  : Stabling : W.  A.  Pite, 
Architect,  189 

Hindhead,  1 Tarn  Moor  1 : A.  S.  Tayler,  Architect,  210 
Hitchin  Town-hall : G.  Lucas,  Architect,  61 
Home,  Design  for  Convalescent  : By  H.  Dare  Clapham, 
387 

Home  for  Incurables,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  : E.  Shewbrooks, 
Architect,  316 

Hospital,  Jesus,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  307 
Hospital,  Mater  Infirmorum,  Belfast  : W.  J.  Fennell, 
Architect,  459 

Hospital,  SS.  John  and  Elizabeth,  St.  John’s  Wood : E. 
Goldie,  Architect,  36s 

Hospital,  Throat  and  Ear,  Brighton  : Scott  & Cawthorn, 
Architects,  559 

Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus  Diagrams,  376,  377 
Hotel,  Bude,  Cornwall : Rogers,  Bone,  & Coles,  Archi- 
tects, 61 

Hotel,  Isle  of  Wight : F.  S.  Taylor,  Architect,  21 1 
Hotel,  the  Cliff,  Gorleston-on-Sea  : G.  J.  & F.  W.  Skipper, 
Architects,  60 

House,  1 Ashorne  Hill,’  near  Leamington : E.  Goldie, 
Architect,  172,  173 

House,  Avoninore  road,  London,  266 
House,  Bramham-gardens,  London,  20S 
House,  Bullingham,  in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  died,  359 
House,  ‘ Cliff  Towers/  Salcombe  : C.  Harrison  Townsend, 
Architect,  230,  343 

House,  Collingham-gardens,  London  : Ernest  George  & 
Peto,  Architects,  100 

House,  Design’  for  a Country,  Gerald  C.  Horsley,  Archi- 
tect, 408 

House,  Fleet:  Howard  Ince,  Architect,  386 
House,  Godaiming : F.  T.  Baggallay,  Architect,  343 
House,  Goring-on-Thames  : W.  Ravenscroft,  Architect,  8r 
House,  Hampstead  Heath  : Wimperis  & Arber,  Archi- 
tects, 193 

House,  Harpenden  : E.  J.  Dodgshun.  Architect,  210 
House,  Hindhead:  A.S.  Tayler,  Architect,  210 
House,  Milford  : Arnold  Mitchell,  Architect,  193 
House,  Moreton-in-the-Marsh  : E.  Guy  Dawber  & Whit- 
well,  Architects,  607 

House,  Northaw  : John  Richmond,  Architect,  81 

House,  Oxford  : H.  T.  Hare,  Architect,  81 

House,  Palace-gate,  Kensington  : C.  J.  H.  Cooper,  Archi- 

House,  Pangbourne  : John  Belcher,  Architect,  484,  485 
House,  Sutton  : Ernest  Runtz,  Architect,  249 
House,  the  Oak,  Wi.st  Bromwich  : Drawn  by  W.  Curtis 
Green,  56,  151 

House,  Town,  Facade  of : M.  S.  Hack,  Architect,  230 
House,  Wokingham  : Ernest  Newton,  Architect,  192 
House  and  Garden,  Design  for  Small  Country  : By  R. 
Shekleton  Balfour,  193 

Houses,  Three,  Hampstead  : Horace  Field,  Architect,  585 
Hunting  Lodge,  Design  for:  By  L.  H.  Koch,  51  ; By  P, 
R.  Siegel,  51 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  (continued) :- 

INFIRMARY,  Dundee  : Coe  & Godwin,  Architects,  150 
Infirmary,  Western,  Glasgow:  John  Burnet,  Architect,  35 
Institute,  Technical,  Dundee : J.  Murray  Robertson, 
Architect,  145 

Institute,  Technical,  the  Sir  John  Cass  : A.  W.  Cooksey, 
Architect,  80 

Institute,  Technical,  West  Ham  : Design  by  F.  W.  Marks, 
xot,  105 

Insurance  Buildings  (See  ' Offices  ') 

Isle  of  Wight  Hotel : F.  S.  Taylor,  Architect,  211 

• KELTNEY  BURN,  Bridge  over  the  : Dunn  & Watson, 
Architects,  251 

' Kiew  Theatre : Victor  Schroeter.  Architect,  228.  229 
Kilpeck  Church,  Herefordshire  : R.  W.  Paul,  Architect.  123 

' King's  Lynn,  S.  Porch,  St.  Nicholas:  Drawn  by  G.  J.  J. 

King's  Weigh  House  Parsonage,  Thomas-street,  London  : 
A1  red  Waterhouse,  Architect,  169 

LAMBETH  GUILD  OF  HANDICRAFT:  Sketches, 
6p4,  605 

■ Lanercost  Priory  : Drawn  by  E.  Ridsdale  Tate,  292 
Library,  Free,  Belfast:  W.  H.  Lynn,  Architect.  449 

. Library,  Free,  Lochee,  Dundee  : J.  Murray  Robertson, 
Architect,  150 

Lincolnshire  Bell  Towers,  Some  Capitals  in,  ri8.  119 
Llangynwyd,  St.  Michael’s  Church : G.  E.  Halliday,  Archi- 
tect, 365 

Lochee  Free  Library,  Dundee:  J.  Murray  Robertson, 
Architect,  150 

London  Street  Architecture  (See  ‘ Street  Architecture  ’) 

MALTHOUSE,  Old,  Streatley,  Converted  into  Club,  &c.  : 

W.  Ravenscroft,  Architect,  8t 
Manchester  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  Sketches  at : By 
W.  E.  Sproat.  404,  405 

Manchester,  Christ  Church,  Moss  Side : W.  Cecil  Hardisty, 
Architect,  342 

Mansfield,  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Interior  : Temple  Moore, 
Architect,  509 

Mantel,  Cast-iron:'  Modelled  by  Alfred  Stevens,  33 
Matlock  Dale,  Private  Chapel : E.  Guy  Dawber,  Archi- 
tect,’ 387 

Mausoleum,  Design  for  a:  By  J.  L.  Williams,  104 
Maxstoke  Castle,  129 

Medal  Presented  to  William  and  Mary  on  their  Accession, 
357 

Memorial  Chapel,  Rue  Jean-Goujon,  Paris  : M.  Guilbert, 
Architect,  104 

Milan.  Monuments  in  the  Cemetery,  607 
Mijford,  House  at  : Arnold  Mitchell,  Architect,  193 
Mogul-Architecture  of  Fathpur  Sikri,  222,  223 
Moreton  in  the  Marsh,  the  White  House  : E.  Guy  Dawber 
& Whitwell,  Architects,  607 

Monument,  the  Clairon,  Condii-sur-Escaut  : M.  Gauquie, 
Sculptor,  60 

Mosaic  in  Dome,  Greek  Church,  Bayswater : By  A.  G. 
Walker,  585 

Mural  Decoration,  1 Harvest,'  Design  for : By  George 
Murray,  606 

Museum,  New  Natural  History,  Paris:  Decorative  Wall 
Paintings,  By  M.  Cormon,  271 ; Facade,  M.  Dutert, 
Architect,  270 

NEWARK  PRIORY,  Plan  and  Details : Drawn  by 
R.  W.  Paul,  47s,  476 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Architecture,  271,  272,  304,  305,  306, 
307,  308,  309,  310,  311,  316,  317 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  House  in  which  he  died,  359 
Normandy,  Sketches  in  By  G.  W.  Collins,  21 1 
Northaw,  House  : John  Richmond,  Architect,  81 
Nottingham,  Proposed  R.C.  Church : Arthur  Marshall, 
Architect,  485 

‘ OAK  ’ HOUSE,  West  Bromwich  : Drawn  by  W.  Curtis 
Green,  56,  151 

Office  Front,  Great  George-street,  Westminster  : Halsey 
Ricardo,  Architect,  285 

Offices,  Caledonian  Insurance,  Dundee : J.  Murray 
Robertson,  Architect,  15 1 

Offices,' &c.,  Co-operative  Wholesale,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  : 

Oliver  & Leeson,  Architects,  317 
Offices,  National  Telephone  Co.’s,  Newcastle-on-Tyne: 

Armstrong  & Knowles,  Architects,  308 
Offices,  Northern  Assurance  Co.'s,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  : 

the  late  R.  J.  Johnson,  Architect,  316 
Offices,  Prudential  Assurance,  Dundee  : A.  Waterhouse  & 
Son,  Architects,  142 

Oxford,  1 Old  White  House  ’ : H.  T.  Hare,  Architect,  81 

‘ PADDOCKHURST,'  Dining-room  : Aston  Webb,  Archi- 
tect, 432,  433 

1 Palace  for  Entertaining  the  Illustrious  Guests  of  France  ': 
Design  by  Leon  Chifflot,  231 

Palace,  Wolvesey,  Winchester:  Elevation  : Drawn  by  J.  B. 
Nicol,  26B 

Palaces,  Venice  : Grimani  & Rezzonio,  532 


Palazza  Publico,  Siena,  Portion  of  Wall : Drawn  by  T.  R. 
Kitsell.  533 

Panel,  Plaster,  Rotherhithe  Town  Hall  : By  Miss  E.  M. 
Rope,  508 

Pangbourne,  House  at : John  Belcher,  Architect,  484.  485 
Paris,  Memorial  Chapel,  Rue  Jean-Goujon  : M.  Guilbert, 
Architect.  104 

Paris,  New  Natural  History  Museum  : Fagade  of,  M. 
Dutert,  Architect,  270  ; Decorative  Wall  Paintings,  by 
M.  Cormon,  271 

Paris,  1 Prix  de  Rome  ’ Prize  Designs,  231 
Paris  Salon  Sculpture  (see  1 Sculpture  ') 

Parsonage,  the  King's  Weigh  House,  Thomas-street, 
Londcn  : Alfred  Waterhouse,  Architect,  169 
Peckham,  Crown  Theatre  : E.  A.  Runtz,  Architect,  408 
Pennsylvania  University,  School  of  Architecture  of  the, 
Sketches  from  Year-Book  of  the,  51 
Pianoforte,  Design  for  : M.  H.  Baillie  Scott,  Architect,  409 
Plan  : Colston’s  Hall,  Bristol,  574  ; Lanercost  Priory,  292  ; 

St.  Martin's,  Canterbury,  92,  174 
Plymouth  Citadel.  Recreation  and  Soldiers'  Block  : T. 
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Technical  Education  in  France, 

HERE  is  no  doubt 
that  this  country 
is  behind  others 
in  technical  edu- 
cation. In  all  pro- 
bability, sooner  or 
later,  there  will  be 
an  advance  in  this 
respect ; but  we 
fear  that  the  mass 
•of  the  population,  which  forms  the  volume 
of  opinion  by  which  pressure  is  brought  on 
a government,  is  too  content  with  things 
as  they  are.  Every  kind  of  information  in 
regard  to  what  is  being  done  in  other 
countries  on  this  subject  is  therefore  valuable, 
and  no  publication  will  be  of  more  use  than 
the  Report  which  has  recently  been  made  on 
technical  education  in  France  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Perry.*  It  contains  a great  deal  of  informa- 
tion in  a small  compass,  and  should  be 
perused  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject. 

Perhaps  the  most  consoling  thing  about 
this  Report  is  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of 
the  difficulty  of  establishing  a system  of 
technical  education,  and  it  may  make  those 
In  this  country  who  are  working  for  that  end 
more  hopeful,  as  showing  that  our  present 
•condition  of  backwardness  may  be  some- 
what excused  by  the  radical  difficulties  of 
the  subject,  and  that,  even  in  a country  like 


* “ French  Technical  Education.”  Report  to  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  on  Recent  Progress  of  French 
Technical  Education.  By  Charles  Copland  Perry,  M.A. 
London.  1898. 


France,  where  it  is  much  easier  than  it  is 
here  to  establish  new  systems,  it  has  not 
been  found  easy  to  create  a proper  system 
of  technical  education. 

Technical  education  in  France  really  dates 
from  the  law  of  May,  1880.  By  it  a new 
order  of  schools,  “ Ecoles  Manuelles  d'Ap- 
prentissage,”  were  established,  which  aimed 
at  providing  general  technical  instruction. 
Their  object  was  to  develop  in  youths  in- 
tended for  manual  trades  the  requisite 
dexterity  and  technical  knowledge.  To 
these  were  assimilated  the  Higher  Grade 
Primary  Schools,  in  which  there  were  courses 
of  technical  instruction,  and  the  law  placed 
both  kinds  of  schools  under  the  joint  control 
of  the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction  and  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce — the  very  thing 
to  prevent  the  effective  working  of  the  new 
system. 

In  1888  came  a further  law,  which  sought 
to  make  this  dual  system  more  workable,  and 
made  the  cost  of  all  these  schools  a charge 
partly  on  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  and 
partly  on  the  Department  or  the  Commune, 
depending  on  whether  the  school  is  Depart- 
mental or  Communal.  In  the  same  way  the 
governing  body  is  partly  local  and  partly 
governmental,  but  the  syllabus  is  in  theory 
laid  down  by  the  two  Ministers,  though  it 
would  appear  that  in  practice  the  course  of 
work  and  study  is  largely  modified  by  local 
requirements  and  needs. 

But  these  schools  did  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  country.  The  apprenticeship  schools 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ; the  other 
class  was  rather  commercial  than  technical. 
On  the  other  hand,  three  important  purely 


technical  schools  : those  at  Vierzon,  Voiron, 
and  Armentieres  had,  in  1886  and  1887,  been 
established  as  the  result  of  various  decrees. 
They  are  wholly  national  as  distinguished 
from  local  or  local-national,  and  comprise  an 
infant  school,  an  elementary  school,  and  a 
higher  elementary  technical  school.  There 
is  in  them  a certain  amount  of  what  may  be 
called  technical  education,  even  of  the  most 
rudimentary  kind,  from  the  beginning  ; and 
so  it  may  be  said  that  technical  education  is 
entered  upon  at  an  early  age  side  by  side 
with  ordinary  education.  Thus  “ the  above 
schools  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the 
highest  ideal  formed  by  the  French  State  of 
a combined  general  and  technical  educa- 
tion. They  stand  as  the  official  solution  of 
a difficult,  if  not  insoluble  problem  ’’  (p.  6). 

' It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  satis- 
faction felt  by  the  Government  at  these 
schools  that  a law  was  passed  in  1892, 

“ which  created  an  entirely  new  category  of 
schools,  under  the  name  of  Ecoles  Practiques 
de  Commerce  ou  d’Industrie.”  The  object 
of  these  latter  schools  is  to  form  clerks  and 
workmen  who  may  at  once  be  utilised  in 
the  counting  house  and  the  workshop.  They 
are  governed  by  a Special  Council,  though 
the  director  of  the  school  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  staff  rests  with  the 
latter  official  on  the  nomination  of  the  Pre- 
fect or  Mayor.  In  1897  there  were  three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils 
in  .these  schools,  whifch  numbered  twenty- 
two.  When,  however,  we  come  to 'regard' 
the  different  schools  which  fall  into  one  or 
other  of  the  previous  classes  we  are  struck 
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both  with  the  extent  of  their  diversity  and 

wfth  the  manner  in  which  they  seem  to 
differ,  one  having  made  a speciality  of  one 
kind  of  technical  teaching,  another  of 
another,  such  as  the  Ecole  Nationaie  des 
Arts  Decoratifs  at  Paris,  which,  with  two 
others  in  the  capital,  is  given  up  to  the 
application  of  decorative  art  to  practical 
matters. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  local  circum- 
stances and  local  industries  largely  govern 
the  character  of  these  different  schools.  The 
main  point  for  us  in  this  country  to  realise 
is  that  the  course  of  technical  education  in 
France  has  been,  as  is  clear  from  the  slight 
sketch  just  given,  very  uncertain  and  very 
tentative.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years 
the  Government  of  France  has  steadily 
been  doing  its  best  to  establish  such 
a system  of  technical  teaching  as  will 
fit  French  men  and  women  to  take 
a high  part  in  the  technical  and  industrial 
work  of  the  world.  It  has  succeeded  in 
creating  a number  of  institutions  where  there 
is  good  technical  teaching,  and  there  has 
been  a development  of  a movement  having 
for  its  aim  the  approximation  of  the  school 
to  the  workshop.  But  it  requires  either  a 
visit  to  one  of  these  schools  or  a very 
detailed  inquiry  to  say  whether  this  school 
or  that  carries  out  its  work  satisfactorily. 

What,  however,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
do  in  the  previous  remarks  is  not  to  criticise 
the  actual  work  of  French  technical  schools, 
but  to  give  a short  outline  of  the  existing 
system  and  its  growth.  Those  who  desire 
to  go  more  into  detail  will  be  able  to  do  so 
by  perusing  the  Report  which  we  have 
already  referred  to,  and  which  can  be  pur- 
chased for  a trifling  sum. 


THE  SCULPTURE  EXHIBITION  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

(by  AN  AMERICAN  CONTRIBUTOR.) 

SHE  exhibition  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society,  which  has 
recently  come  to  an  end  in  New 
York,  may  rightly  be  judged  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  and  successful  efforts 
to  exhibit  the  art  of  sculpture  suitably  and 
artistically  environed,  that  has  been  under- 
taken in  recent  years.  An  exhibition  of 
sculpture  is  so  generally  associated  with 
the  idea  of  a single  corridor  or  sparsely 
filled  room*  that  an  exhibition  of  this  art, 
filling  several  extensive  galleries  and  placed 
in  an  architectural  and  floral  setting,  would, 
in  any  event,  command  attention  and  excite 
interest.  That  this  should  have  been 
accomplished  twice  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
once  in  1895  and  again  in  the  current  year' 
is  a testimony  to  the  activity  of  the  Society 
under  whose  auspices  it  was  held,  as  well  as 
evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  art  of  sculpture 
in  the  States. 

The  National  Sculpture  Society  is  an 
American  organisation  originated  as  recently 
as  1893,  and  composed  of  sculptors  and 
laymen  ; among  the  latter  are  many  artists, 
architects,  painters,  and  decorators,  but 
sculptors  alone  have  professional  rank  and 
standing  in  the  Society.  Each  grade  has 
equal  privileges,  save  that  the  President 
must  always  be  a sculptor,  and  one  of  the 


Our  correspondent  appears  to  have  overlooked  the 
largest  and  finest  annual  exhibition  of  sculpture  in  the 
world,  that  of  the  Paris  Salon,  which  has  for  years  been 
held  in  a large  open  space  diversified  by  shrubs  and  other 
adornments. — Ed. 


Vice-Presidents  an  architect.  The  business 
of  the  Society  is  conducted  by  an  executive 
board  called  the  Council,  composed  of 
eighteen  members,  of  whom  six  are  chosen 
each  year  by  the  Society  at  large,  and  of 
whom,  at  each  election,  at  least  two  must  be 
sculptors  and  one  an  architect.  The  relation- 
ship between  sculpture  and  architecture  is 
thus  very  clearly  emphasised  in  the  organi 
sation  and  administration  of  the  Society 
It  is  obvious  that,  in  any  country,  and 
perhaps  in  America  most  of  all,  'Where,  prior 
to  the  display  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition  in 
1 ^93»  the  value  of  sculpture  in  its  architec- 
tural relationship  was  scarcely  understood  or 
appreciated,  the  relative  number  of  sculptors 
must  be  very  small.  Important  as  a society 
of  sculptors  might  be  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  professional  artist,  it  could  scarcely  hope 
to  have  much  weight,  owing  to  the  essential 
limitations  of  its  membership.  The  addition 
of  lay  members,  therefore,  provided  the 
Society  with  a ready  means  of  greatly  ex- 
tending its  membership,  and  hence  its 
importance  in  the  eye  of  the  public  ; and  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  that  membership 
were  so  slight  that  cultivated  amateurs,  artists 
in  other  professions,  and  any  one  interested  at 
all  in  sculpture,  would  feel  every  inducement 
to  become  connected  with  so  worthy  an 
organisation.  So  far,  this  union  of  laymen 
and  sculptors  in  a single  body  has  proved 
most  successful,  and  while  the  lay  members 
are  more  than  four  times  as  numerous  as  the 
professional  members,  the  Society  has  found 
them  a valuable  source  of  strength,  and  has 
retained  its  strictly  sculptural  character 
without  any  loss  of  dignity.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  since  most  of  the  art 
societies  in  New  York  are  strictly  limited  to 
professional  membership. 

The  purposes  of  the  Society,  as  defined 
by  its  constitution,  are  “ to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  good  sculpture,  foster  the  taste  for 
and  encourage  the  production  of,  ideal  sculp- 
ture for  the  household  and  museums,  pro- 
mote the  decoration  of  public  and  other 
buildings,  squares,  and  parks,  with  sculpture 
of  a high  class ; improve  the  quality  of  the 
sculptors  art  as  applied  to  industries,  and 
provide  from  time  to  time  for  exhibitions  of 
sculpture  and  objects  of  industrial  art  in 
which  sculpture  enters." 

Its  most  important  work  has  been  under 
the  latter  headings,  the  income  of  the  Society 
having  been  chiefly  expended  in  arranging 
exhibitions  of  sculpture  in  New  York.  Of 
these  it  has  held  three  : one,  in  1894  in  con- 
junction with  the  Architectural  League  of 
New  York,  and  two  independent  exhibitions, 
one  in  1S95  and  the  other  which  has  just 
closed.  Both  the  latter  were  planned  on  a 
truly  sumptuous'  scale,  with  a rich  setting  of 
architecture  and  plants,  and  both,  it  need 
hardly  be  added,  were  the  occasion  of  a great 
expense  to  the  Society,  which,  however,  has 
felt  amply  compensated  by  the  educational 
work  accomplished  by  them,  as  well  as  by 
the  very  important  influence  they  have  had 
on  the  art  of  sculpture  in  America. 

In  addition  to  its  exhibitions  the  Society 
has  accomplished  much  useful  work  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  both  in  conducting  com- 
petitions for  works  of  sculpture  and,  more 
especially,  in  acting  as  the  official  adviser  of 
the  Park  Board  of  New  York,  with  which 
body  is  lodged  the  care  of  all  the  public 
statues  and  monuments  in  that  city.  No 
service  could  have  been  more  useful  than 
this,  since  in  the  absence  of  the  professional 


New  York  has  been  decorated  with  a 
series  of  monuments  that  include  some 
most  grotesque  public 


of 


the  most  grotesque  public  effigies- 
in  existence.  It  is  an  interesting  fact! 
that  while  acting  in  this  capacity  it  was  the 
lot  of  the  Society  to  prevent,  by  its  unfavour- 
able action,  some  further  disfigurement  ofi 
the  American  metropolis.  This  duty  is  no- 
longer  laid  upon  the  Society,  since  the 
charter  of  the  Greater  New  York,  which  wentr- 
into  effect  on  January  1,  provides  for  a, 
Municipal  Art  Commission  which,  in  the 
future,  will  be  responsible  for  New  York’s 
monuments. 

To  those  accustomed  to  the  small  display 
of  sculpture  at  the  Academy  exhibitions,  the 
remarkable  display  in  New  York  mush 
excite  no  little  interest.  It  was  held  in, 
the  building  of  the  American  Fine  Arts- 
Society,  a structure  erected  exclusively  for 
several  of  the  art  societies  in  New  York,, 
and  in  which  the  National  Sculpture  Society,, 
with  several  others,  has  its  permanent  home.. 
The  exhibition  galleries  consist  of  a large 
entrance  gallery,  three  small  rooms,  and  as 
large  inner  room,  known  as  the  Vanderbilts 
Gallery,  the  cost  of  which  was  met  by  Mr.. 
George  Vanderbilt,  from  whom  it  takes  its- 
name.  These  galleries  are  regularly  used 
each  year  for  a series  of  important  exhibi- 
tions by  the  several  societies  among  whom 
the  art  world  of  New  York  is  divided  ; but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  exhibition  of  the 
National  Sculpture  Society  far  surpassed 
any  of  them  in  the  splendour  of  its  arrange- 
ment and  in  the  elaborate  means  taken  to 
display  the  works  of  art  exhibited. 

The  opening  gallery  was  treated  as  an- 
entrance  hall  for  sculpture  in  the  dwelling  of 
a man  of  wealth.  There  was  little  attempt- 
decoration  here,  the  works  shown 
being  placed  on  pedestals  arranged' 
with  care  and  taste,  but  without  the 
scenic  effects  that  were  so  successfully 
employed  in  the  inner  rooms.  Had  nothing 
else  been  shown  the  contents  of  this  gallery 
would  have  borne  testimony  to  the  great) 
activity  of  American  sculptors,  as  well  as 
have  afforded  impressive  testimony  of  their 
artistic  comprehension  and  ability.  Large 
individual  portrait  statues,  ideal  statues  and 
statuettes,  busts,  groups,  and  reliefs  made  a 
display  at  once  interesting  and  extensive. 

Just  beyond  this  room  the  visitor  entered 
a small  apartment  which  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a conservatory  by  means  of  a 
trellis  decorated  with  vines  and  plants,  with) 
a charming  little  fountain,  with  running 
water,  in  the  centre.  This  formed  the  single 
piece  of  sculpture  in  the  room,  and  its  effect 
was  greatly  heightened  by  the  setting  in, 
which  it  was  placed.  From  either  side  one 
entered  similar  small  rooms,  one  of  which, 
was  arranged  as  a collector’s  gallery,  and  the 
other  as  a memorial  room.  In  the  former,, 
whose  walls  were  decorated  with  tapestries., 
were  gathered  an  interesting  collection  of 
small  objects;  a case  of  Japanese  ivory- 
carvings,  an  extensive  series  of  reproductions- 
of  coins  from  the  British  Museum,  reproduc- 
tions of  old  Roman  silver  and  bronzes  from 
Pompeii,  together  with  a number  of  original' 
works,  busts,  sculptured  andirons  and  other, 
objects. 

The  Memorial  Room  contained  several' 
fine  tombs,  including  works  already  com- 
pleted and  a number  of  sketch  models  of 
others.  Here,  also,  was  placed  a fine  group 
of  bronze  reproductions  by  the  late  O.  L. 
Warner,  one  of  the  most  serious  and  most- 


dUSCIlce  OI  tne  protessional  Warner,  one  of  the  most  serious  and  most 
advice  and  opinion  this  Society  afforded,  I accomplished  of  American  sculptors,  whose 
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death,  a couple  of  years  since,  was  a great 
loss  to  the  Society  and  to  sculpture  gene- 
rally. Part  of  this  collection  had  been  made 
by  the  Society  for  presentation  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  as 
a memorial  to  its  late  distinguished  member, 
and  part  by  his  wife  for  the  same  purpose. 

From  the  conservatory  one  entered  the 
Vanderbilt  Gallery  which,  for  the  time  being, 
had  been  transformed  into  a garden  attached 
to  a city  house — a garden  enclosed  in  winter 
and  open  in  summer.  It  presented  an  object 
lesson  at  once  unusual  and  impressive.  The 
walls  were  hidden  with  a thick  covering  of 
cedar  branches,  while  aisles  and  walks  were 
made  of  the  same  material.  In  the  centre 
was  a colonnade  of  Ionic  columns,  and  at 
one  end  a chateau  d’eau,  with  falling  water 
in  the  centre  and  niches  on  either  side. 
Flowering  plants  filled  the  central  space,  the 
middle  of  which  was  occupied  by  a small 
fountain,  and  effective  notes  of  colour  were 
given  by  plants  in  vases,  by  one  or  two 
stuffed  peacocks,  and  other  decorations.  The 
general  effect  was  highly  decorative  and 
charming,  and  in  itself,  apart  from  the 
statuary  with  which  it  was  decorated,  would 
have  excited  the  warmest  admiration. 

One  scarcely  felt,  as  one  walked  through 
its  green  shrubbery,  that  one  was  in  an  exhi- 
bition whose  sculptured  decorations  were 
placed  there  to  be  seen  of  themselves  and 
not  as  adjuncts  to  a whole.  The  place  of 
honour  was  occupied  by  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  who  sent,  among 
other  works,  the  plaster  model  of  a “ Student,” 
from  his  monument  to  President  Garfield,  in 
Washington,  and  a new  reproduction  in 
bronze  of  his  " Indian  Hunter,”  which  is  one 
of  his  most  admired  works.  Directly  opposite 
the  spectator  as  he  entered  the  gallery, 
was  a group  by  Mr.  Daniel  C.  French, 
of  Erin,  flanked  by  “Poetry”  and  “Patriotism,” 
for  a monument  to  the  late  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  in  Boston.  This  impressive  group 
of  three  figures  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  imaginative  and  interesting  composi- 
tions by  this  artist,  who,  like  President 
Ward,  has  a deservedly  great  reputation  in 
America,  and  who  will  shortly  be  known  in 
Europe  from  his  equestrian  statue  of  George 
Washington,  which  the  ladies  of  America 
have  commissioned  him  to  prepare  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  city  of  Paris. 

Under  the  colonnade  were  placed  the 
original  plaster  models  of  several  of  the 
bronze  statues  now  in  the  reading  room  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  being  statues  ol 
men  of  all  time  distinguished  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  These  included  “ Herodotus  ” by 
Mr.  French,  “ Solon  ” by  Mr.  F.  W.  Ruck- 
stuhl,  “Bacon”  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Boyle,  “Kent” 
— a distinguished  American  jurist — by  Mr. 
G.  E.  Bissell,  “Columbus’’  by  Mr.  P.  W. 
Bartlett,  and  “Professor  Henry”  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Adams.  Two  colossal  bronze 
statues  by  Mr.  J.  Massey  Rhind,  of  Henry 
Hudson  and  Peter  Stuyvesant,  recently  com- 
pleted for  one  of  the  new  large  office  build- 
ings in  New  York,  were  interesting  indica- 
tions of  an  increased  appreciation  of  sculpture 
as  applied  to  buildings.  Several  coloured 
busts  by  Mr.  Herbert  Adams,  which  were 
placed  in  the  garden,  attracted  considerable 
attention  by  reason  of  their  novelty  and 
their  own  individual  merits. 

It  is  anticipated  that  American  sculpture 
will  be  considerably  represented  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900,  for  in  sculpture,  as  in 
architecture  and  in  painting,  America  still 
looks  to  Paris  for  its  inspiration  and  its ' 


instruction.  In  that  event,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  a good  many  English  people  may  take 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  American  sculptors. 


NOTES. 

TheWeS,mi„„erWE  «'Ve  °Ur  le«al  C°lumn 
Building  the  summing  up  of  Mr.  Justice 
Accident.  Grantham  in  the  case  of  the 
Crown  v.  Mr.  Pawley,  the  architect  of  the 
building  by  the  fall  of  which  seven  men 
were  killed  recently  at  Westminster ; a 
summing  up  which  resulted  in  an  order  to 
the  jury  to  find  the  prisoner  not  guilty.  Mr. 
Pawley  has  been  fortunate  in  coming  before 
a Judge  who,  on  whatever  line  of  reasoning, 
has  taken  a view  of  the  evidence  which 
exonerates  him  from  legal  responsibility. 
But  in  the  minds  of  those  who  under- 
stand the  bearing  of  all  the  facts  that  came 
out  in  evidence,  the  legal  verdict  will  make 
no  difference  as  to  their  estimate  of  the 
architect's  moral  responsibility.  That  a 
building  should  be  carried  up,  under  the 
direction  of  any  one  who  professes  to  be  an 
architect,  in  the  manner  in  which  Abbey 
Mansions  was  shown  to  have  been  carried 
up,  is  a public  scandal,  and  to  accept  this  as 
a legitimate  or  proper  carrying  out  of  an 
architect’s  duties  on  a building  would  be  to 
cast  a slur  on  the  whole  architectural  pro- 
fession. 


The  revised  scale  of  architects’ 
Sclle' 'of Charge,.  charges,  finally  passed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  on  Monday  evening,  will  be  found 
printed  in  full  on  another  page.  The  altera- 
tions made  from  the  previously  existing  scale 
of  charges  are  considerable  in  regard  to  form 
and  arrangement ; these  alterations  have 
been  made  mainly  in  order  to  group  the  sub- 
jects better,  and  to  place  under  one  heading 
points  which  refer  to  the  same  class  of  ques- 
tion, and  which  were  formerly  illogically 
separated  in  some  cases.  Otherwise,  the 
differences  between  the  new  and  old  scales 
are  not  important  or  sweeping ; only  the 
pew  scale  provides  for  the  settlement  of 
some  questions  likely  to  arise  between 
architect  and  client  which  were  not  provided 
for  before,  and  is  in  this  respect  a distinct 
improvement  on  the  old  one. 


The  case  of  Woodham  v.  The 
YnLondon.8  London  County  Council,  which 
was  recently  reported  in  our 
columns,  is  one  which  is  of  general  import- 
ance. According  to  Section  9 of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894  (Sub-Section  4),  “where 
any  street  is  proposed  to  be  laid  out  in  such 
manner  that  it  will  not  ....  afford  direct 
communication  between  two  streets  when 
it  is  intended  to  form  or  lay  out  such  street 
for  carriage  traffic,”  the  County  Council  may 
refuse  to  sanction  the  formation  of  such 
street.  It  appeared  that  they  did  refuse 
their  sanction  to  a certain  proposed  street 
on  the  above  ground,  and  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal  upheld  this  decision.  The  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  refused  to  interfere  with  these 
findings,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a pure 
question  of  fact,  and  that  they  could  not 
interfere  “ so  long  as  such  finding  is  not  one 
at  which  the  Tribunal  ought  not  in  law  to 
have  arrived.”  This  decision  appears  practi- 
cally to  make  the  judgment  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Appeal  formed  under  the  London  Build- 
ing Act  final  in  similar  cases,  and  in  all 
others  where  they  have  only  to  decide  a 


pure  question  of  fact.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  there  should  not  be  appeals  and  legal 
proceedings  in  this  class  of  dispute,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  desirable  that  both  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal  should  exercise  their  jurisdiction  with 
great  tact. 


On  Saturday  last,  the  day  j, for 
The  Hayf field  which  our  seats  had  been 
chosen  for  the  Bradfield 
College  performance  of  “Antigone,”  the 
aspect  of  the  auditorium  reminded  one  of 
the  old  line  in  a tribute  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  who 
it  was  said,  in  one  of  her  tragic  parts,  made 
old  Drury  Lane — 

“ A slope  of  wet  faces  from  ceiling  to  floor,” 
with  the  difference  that  at  the  Brad- 
field  theatre  the  slope  was  of  wet 
umbrellas,  except  for  a short  interlude  of 
sunshine  in  the  middle  of  the  piece.  It 
showed  considerable  pluck  to  start  the  play 
under  such  circumstances,  but  the  event 
justified  it,  for  though  people  were  heard 
muttering  “What  insanity!”  &c.,  &c.,  as 
they  sat  in  the  pouring  rain  and  tried  to  see 
under  and  between  the  umbrellas  before 
them,  they  mostly  kept  their  places  to  the 
end,  a striking  proof  of  the  real  interest 
which  these  revivals  of  Greek  drama 
have  excited.  The  chorus  had  to  go 
through  two  of  their  principal  recita- 
tions on  the  steps  of  the  proscenium,  in- 
stead of  in  the  orchestra  ; but  otherwise  the 
performance  itself  was  not  marred,  and  was 
worth  the  discomfort  of  the  wet  day.  The 
whole  was  very  well  done ; the  parts  of 
Creon,  by  Mr.  Vince,  and  Antigone,  bv  Mrs. 
Gray,  were  especially  carefully  acted,  and 
from  all  the  actors  the  enunciation  of  the 
Greek  verse  was  clear  and  distinct  through- 
out. It  may  be  of  set  purpose  that  the 
acting  is  kept  in  so  subdued  and  conven- 
tional a key,  for  many  passages  in  the  play 
suggest,  and  would  well  bear,  a far  more 
impassioned  style  of  acting  ; but  possibly  this 
would  be  regarded  as  “ not  Greek,”  which 
we  should  also  say  of  one  of  Antigone’s 
dresses  (the  dark  one),  though  the  dresses 
in  general  were,  in  the  dictionary  phrase, 

“ quite  class  : ” * and  very  effective.  Mr.  Abdy 
Williams’s  lyres  look  admirable,  but  one  has 
to  “ make-believe  a good  deal  ” to  enjoy  the 
quasi-Greek  music,  and  in  the  chorus  in 
praise  of  Eros  one  thought  sadly  of  Mendels- 
sohn’s modern  setting.  Now  that  the  Brad- 
field  play  has  become  of  so  much  acceptance, 
might  not  an  effort  be  made  to  build  a per- 
manent aK))vii  such  as  might  actually  have 
faced  an  ancient  Greek  audience,  in  place  of 
the  “ carpenter’s  Greek  ” of  the  existing 
one  ? It  would  be  a very  interesting  archi- 
tectural study,  at  all  events. 


The  now  famous  bronze 

Br°ofeDe1lphhteercharioteer  is>  from  tlie  Point 
of  view  of  art,  incontestably 
the  most  important  of  the  monuments  dis- 
covered at  Delphi.  It  is  fully  illustrated  in 
two  beautiful  phototype  plates  in  “ Monu- 
ments et  Memoires,  Fondation  Eugene  Piot,” 
vol.  4 (1898),  fasc.  2,  p.  169,  plates  XV.  and 
XVI.  The  previous  publications  in  the 
“ Compte  rendu  de  l’Academie  des  Inscrip- 
tions” (1896),  p.  178,  and  the  “Revue  de 
l’Art  Ancien  et  Moderne  ” (1897),  p.  289,  gave 
only  a side  view  ; plate  XVI.  of  the  “ Monu- 
ments ” gives  us  a full-face  reproduction.  The 
plates  are  accompanied  by  a detailed  mono- 

* Abbreviation  for  “ quite  classical ; ” are-assuring  com- 
ment on  a possibly  doubtful  word." 
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graph  from  M.  Homolie,  dealing  mainly  with 
two  of  the  many  disputed  points  about  the 
statue,  its  probable  restoration  and  the 
school  to  which  it  is  to  be  ascribed.  M. 
Homolle  holds  that  the  " Charioteer  ' 
belonged  to  a group  of  four  persons  and  a 
chariot.  Two  of  the  persons  were  standing 
In  the  chariot  (a  quadriga),  i.e.,  the  charioteer 
and  the  owner  of  the  quadriga,  the  other 
two  were  grooms,  and  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  horses.  As  to  the  date  and  style,  M. 
Homolle  attributes  this  masterpiece  to  the 
transitional  Archaic  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding Pheidias,  and  would  associate  it  with 
the  tendencies  known  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Kalamis. 


Photography  HmlERTO  the  practice  of 
Without  the  photography  has  been  depen- 
Aid  of  Light.  jjent  Upon  tiie  action  of  light  ; 
the  photographs  being  produced  by  the 
chemical  action  of  certain  rays  of  light — 
actinic  rays— upon  a "sensitive”  substance. 
Now,  however,  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr. 
W.  J.  Russell  that  certain  metals  and 
other  substances  will  act  upon  a photo- 
graphic plate  even  though  the  exposure 
takes  place  in  total  darkness,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  since  communicating  this  dis- 
covery to  the  Royal  Society  he  lias  taken 
some  two  thousand  photographs  entirely 
without  the  aid  of  light.  Many  cases  can 
be  conceived  in  which  ability  to  take  photo- 
graphs in  the  absence  of  light  may  be  of 
great  service,  and  the  scientific  world  will 
wait  with  some  impatience  for  Dr.  Russell’s 
next  paper  on  the  subject,  which  he  hopes 
to  communicate  to  the  Royal  Society  at  an 
early  date.  The  length  of  time  required  for 
exposure  in  this  new  method  of  photography 
is  certainly  a drawback,  but  further  research 
will  doubtless  reveal  some  method  by  which 
it  may  be  shortened.  What  glorious  possi- 
bilities loom  ahead  for  the  photographer: 
photography  in  total  darkness — photography 
through  opaque  bodies— photography  at  the 
ocean  bottom  ; to  what  further  discoveries 
may  not  these  lead,  and  what  fields  of 
absorbing  interest  already  lie  open  to  the 
experimental  photographer ! 


right  direction,  and  one  which  has  been 
successfully  acted  upon  of  late  at  different 
fires,  notably  a few  weeks  back  at  Tooley- 
street.  It  used  to  be  against  the  amour 
bropre  of  a station  to  call  for  assistance  if 
there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  the  first 
engines  present  being  able  to  deal  with  the 
outbreak,  and  similarly  district  officers  were 
never  enthusiastic  as  to  help  from  outside 
their  own  section.  In  fact,  the  lack  of  a 
strong  turn-out  in  the  early  stages  of  a fire 
was  one  of  the  worst  anomalies  in  our  fire 
brigade  system.  It  should  be  of  consider- 
able value  to  the  Metropolis  that  some  of  the 
various  criticisms  which  have  appeared  of 
late  have  at  last  had  their  effect. 


We  notice  that  the  Chief 

Alteration  in  „ 

the  Attendance  Officer  of  the  London  Fire 
at  London  Fires.  Brigade  has  at  ]ast  a£}0pted  the 
Continental  system  of  dividing  the  calls  for 
fire  into  three  distinct  classes: — (1)  Home 
calls,  (2)  District  calls,  (3)  Brigade  calls. 
The  first  are  for  what  we  might  term  a minor 
fire,  the  second  a medium  fire,  and  the  third 
a large  fire.  Up  to  the  present  time,  as  we 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  point  out,  the 
attendance  at  a fire  after  a first  call,  which 
was  responded  to  by  the  nearest  engines, 
was  scarcely  a matter  of  system,  it  being  left 
to  the  discretion  of  a subordinate  officer  at 
headquarters  to  turn  out  what  further  engines 
he  considered  necessary,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  message  he  received.  The  three 
terms  to  be  employed  will  briefly  signify  the 
amount  of  assistance  required,  and  whence 
it  is  to  be  derived.  The  Chief  Officer  is 
also  arranging  a kind  of  central  district,  which 
will  serve  as  a first  main  reserve  in  the  case 
of  severe  outbreaks,  and  will  fulfil  the  same 
office  as  the  central  district  at  Berlin,  or  the 
headquarters  district  at  Vienna.  The  note 
issued  with  these  new  orders  states  that  “ it 
is  better  to  have  an  ample  attendance  of 
firemen  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a fire 
breaking  away.”  This  is  again  a step  in  the 


The  Cama valet  Tme  in,erior  arrangements  of 
Museum,  the  Carnavalet  Museum  have 

ans'  been  completely  transformed 

by  the  new  Curator,  M.  Georges  Cain,  who 
has  given  proof  both  ot  his  good  taste  and 
his  faculty  for  methodical  administration. 
The  Municipal  Library  is  now  relegated  to 
the  adjoining  Hotel  le  Pelletier  de  Saint 
Fargeau,  and  the  principal  suite  of  rooms 
in  the  Hotel  Carnavalet,  formerly  occupied 
by  Mdme.  de  Sevigne,  and  which  were  on  a 
former  occasion  fully  described  in  our  pages, 
has  been  repaired  and  fitted  with  wood- 
work of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  taken  from  old  Paris  mansions  no 
longer  in  existence.  M.  Cain  has  thus 
formed  a picturesque  setting  in  which  the 
history  of  old  Paris  can  be  studied  in  por- 
traits, drawings,  engravings,  sculptures 
numerous  pieces  of  rare  ceramic  work, 
furniture,  jewellery,  costumes,  &c.,  classed 
in  chronological  order.  The  museum, 
which  is  much  superior  to  the  Cluny 
Museum  in  classification  and  arrange- 
ment, now  includes  three  distinct  depart- 
ments: the  first  dedicated  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  Paris,  with  all  the  remains  that 
have  been  discovered  of  the  Gallo-Roman 
and  Merovingian  periods;  the  second,  the 
historic  galleries,  to  portraits,  uniforms, 
arms,  insignia,  and  views  of  quarters  of 
Paris  which  have  been  altered  and  rebuilt  ; 
the  third  to  a collection  of  furniture  and 
other  objects  illustrating  the  styles  of  work 
anterior  to  the  Revolution.  Under  this  last 
category  may  be  mentioned  especially  a 
small  room  made  up  with  woodwork  of  rococo 
typei  painted  with  Chinese  subjects  on  a 
gold  ground,  and  with  panels  of  lacquered 
subjects  on  glass.  This  piece  of  old  decora- 
tion came  from  the  Hotel  de  Lariboisiere, 
and  gives  a good  idea  of  the  boudoirs  of  the 
last  century. 


andVauthier;  the  latter  artist  having  made 
a special  feature  ol  the  representation  of  the 
environs  of  Paris  generally.  The  jury, 
among  whom  are  included  MM.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  Harpignies,  and  Cazin,  are  to 
select  from  among  the  competitors  three 
artists  to  execute  complete  works  on  a large 
scale  lor  the  final  competition. 


Another  notable  house  in 
N°sueet.eet"  Fleet-street  is,  we  understand, 
likely  to  be  demolished.  It  is 
No.  7,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Butterworth  & 
Co.,  the  well-known  publishers  of  law  books. 
It  stands  on  the  site  of  premises  where,  at 
the  sign  of  the  " Hand  and  Star,”  Richard 
Tottel  traded  as  printer,  under  exclusive 
patents,  of  books  of  the  Common  Law 
during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  his  two 
successors  on  the  throne.  His  printing- 
office  was  at  the  back,  and  afterwards 
formed  part  of  " Dick's  ” Coffee  House.  John 
Jaggard,  temp.  James  1.,  and  Joel  Stephens, 
te77ip.  George  I.,  carried  on  the  business 
(under  the  original  sign),  which  has  thus 
passed  to  its  present  owners  ; and  the  land- 
lords, we  believe,  possess  a set  of  deeds 
relating  to  the  property,  beginning  from  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


Decoration  of  The  competition  for  the 
NVincenn«.e’  decoration  °f  the  Salle  des 
Ftites  of  the  New  Mairie  at 
Vincennes  has  resulted  in  the  reception  of 
a large  number  of  sketches,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  interest.  By  the  terms  of  the 
competition  the  artists  were  to  base  their 
compositions  on  views  taken  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vincennes,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  among  the  environs  of  Paris. 
Among  the  designs  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned the  panoramic  view  of  the  valley  of 
the  Marne  and  the  views  in  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes,  by  M.  Bourgeois,  the  author  of 
the  views  in  Brittany  and  Normandy  which 
decorate  the  large  hall  of  the  St.  Lazare 
railway  station.  Some  admirable  works 
were  also  submitted  by  MM.  Darien, 
Poittevin,  Albert  Girard,  F.  Lamy,  Foreau,' 


Godesberg,  on  the  Rhine 
A Col^etitiom d lias  late]y  offered  promising 
materials  for  the  study  of  the 
pathology  of  competitions.  Beside  the  town 
is  a hill  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
crowned  with  the  picturesque  ruins  of  a 
castle  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  the  Rhine.  In- 
the  Ccjitralblalt  dc7~  Bauverwalt7t)ig  for 
April  27  there  appeared  the  ominous 
announcement  that  the  authorities  at  Godes- 
berg were  desirous  of  putting  the  hill  and 
castle  into  proper  order ; this  probably 
means  that  the  drinking-saloon  which,  if  our 
memory  serves  us  aright,  is  already  there 
will  be  considerably  enlarged  and  will 
develop  a skittle-alley.  An  open  competi- 
tion was,  therefore,  offered  for  the  laying 
out  of  the  grounds  and  supplying  proper 
approaches.  Three  premiums  were  offered, 
their  values  being  5/.,  3/.  15s.,  and  2/.  10s. 
respectively.  (Apparently  this  was  not 
meant  as  a joke).  In  the  issue  of  the  same 
periodical  for  May  2S  appeared  a letter  from 
a would-be  competitor.  He  had  applied 
for  the  conditions,  and  found  them  so 
meagre  as  to  be  unintelligible.  There 
were  but  seven  short  paragraphs:  the  first 
occupied  with  the  number  of  members 
of  the  board  of  adjudicators ; a second 
warned  competitors  to  send  in  designs 
" having  regard  to  the  position  and  peculi- 
arities of  the  ruins,  to  the  new  'Wieder- 
herstellungsbau,’  and  to  the  medieval 
character  of  the  work;”  while  a third  in- 
formed him  that  “ all  plans  are  to  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  town.”  He  wrote 
and  asked  what  the  “ Wiederherstellungsbau  ” 
was — about  which  no  information  was  given  ; 
whether  the  unsuccessful  designs  were  to 
become  town  property ; and  who  composed 
the  board  of  adjudicators  (a  piece  of  infor- 
mation which  is  generally  published  in 
foreign  competitions).  The  letter  was  re- 
turned unstamped,  and  thus  endorsed  : — 

“ Come  and  find  out  anything  else  on  the  spot. 
To  your  last  questions  I can  return  no  answer 
off-hand." 

The  recipient  of  this  courteous  communica- 
tion is  naturally  indignant,  and  very  justly 
is  inclined  to  fear  that  mischief  is  brewing 
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for  the  ruins.  It  is  perhaps  comforting  to 
find  that  England  is  not  alone  in  vulgarising 
ancient  monuments  and  is  promoting  un- 
satisfactory competitions. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— IV. 

Following  in  order  from  the  works  men- 
tioned in  our  last  notice  (page  584  ante)  we 
come  on  the  view  of  a “ House  at  Woking- 
ham " (r6 37)  by  Mr.  Ernest  Newton.  This 
being  a water-colour  drawing,  whereas  Mr. 
Newton's  works  have  usually  been  represented 
at  the  Academy  by  line  drawings,  gives  at  first 
sight  a different  impression  from  that  which 
one  usually  associates  with  Mr.  Newton's  work, 
reminding  one  how  much  of  the  impression 
of  an  architectural  design  as  seen  only  in  a 
drawing  is  influenced  by  the  style  of  the 
drawing  ; another  argument  against  this  con- 
tinual employment  of  perspective  drawings  for 
fthe  illustration  of  architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  Geometrical drawingsand  plans  give 
us  the  real  facts  and  working  out  of  an  archi- 
tectural design,  independently  of  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  draughtsman.  In  reality,  the 
house  shows  all  Mr.  Newton's  usual  character- 
istics in  domestic  architecture,  except  perhaps 
the  appearance  of  a decorative  metal  railing 
round  the  balcony  formed  by  the  porch  roof. 
Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo  exhibits  a view  of  a long 
low  house  (1640)  near  Bramley,  with  rather 
small  mullioned  windows,  a little  too  much  like 
a reproduction  of  an  old  late  Gothic  country 
house ; a plan  is  added,  showing  that  the 
question  of  aspect  of  rooms  has  been  ade- 
quately considered.  Mr.  Horsley's  elevation 
and  plans  for  “ A Country  House  ” (1656)  form 
another  example  of  the  extremely  simple  treat- 
ment of  a house  with  mullioned  windows, 
though  in  a rather  more  formal  and  symme- 
trical style  than  Mr.  Ricardo’s  ; a plan  is  also 
given,  but  a plan  of  rather  naive  character, 
and  no  compass  is  shown,  but  we  gather  from 
the  placing  of  the  rooms  that  the  entrance  front 
must  be  intended  to  be  northward.  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Carter’s  “ Proposed  Memorial,  Horn- 
castle,  Lincoln"  (1568)  seems  to  be  a kind  of 
revival  of  the  old  form  of  central  market  shed 
to  be  found,  for  instance,  at  Dunster  ; it  is 
an  octagonal  timber  shed  with  a high-pitched 
roof  and  a stone  pier  in  the  centre  which  ter- 
minates in  a short  turret  above  the  roof ; the 
structure  combines  very  well  the  qualities  of 
picturesqueness  and  utility. 

Mr.  Howard  Ince’s  “ House  at  Fleet"  (1673) 
shows  a sense  of  the  element  of  style  in  the 
treatment  of  very  simple  details,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a small  plan,  but  with  no  names  to 
the  rooms  and  no  compass,  so  that  the  plan  is 
not  of  very  much  use.  Mr.  F.  W.  Bedford,  on 
the  other  hand,  gives  complete  working  plans 
of  “ Brahan,  near  Perth  ” (1680),  a good  house 
in  no  very  marked  style,  but  no  compass  is 
added  to  the  plan.  Mr.  E.  Evans’s  “ Riverside 
Villa  in  the  Italian  Style”  (1681)  is  Italian  as 
to  the  arrangement  and  laying  out  of  the 
gardens,  but  the  house  can  hardly  be  called 
in  any  special  sense  Italian.  Mr.  Jas.  A. 
Morris's  “ Garden  and  Proposed  addition  to 
Red  House,  Ayr"  (1692),  was  illustrated  in  the 
Builder  of  June  11  ; it  is  an  effective  pen 
drawing  showing  a new  wing  with  two  sym- 
metrically treated  bay-windows,  and  a garden 
in  front  ; which,  however,  we  believe  is 
not  being  carried  out  as  shown  here.  The 
“ spike  ” terminals  over  the  bays  are  not 
to  our  taste.  Mr.  Ibberson's  “Two  Houses, 
Hunstanton,  Norfolk"  (1690)  have  a certain 
character  from  the  combination  of  the  brown 
’ stone,  yellow  rough-cast,  and  white  wood- 
work, shown  in  a rather  slight  drawing. 
Mr.  Taylor’s  “An  Hotel  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  " 
(1693  : why  do  people  write  “ An  hotel  ” ? it  is 
not  correct)  is  an  example  of  a hotel  treated  in  a 
simple  and  unpretending  manner,  with  a 
columned  loggia  in  front  which  has  a pleasant 
effect.  Mr.  C.  j.  H.  Cooper’s  “ Exterior  of  Palace 
Gate  House,  Kensington,"  is  a simple  front  with 
mullioned  windows  but  with  a certain  degree 
of  distinctive  character  arising  from  the  treat- 
ment of  small  details  ; the  front  is  bounded  by 
an  octagonal  shaft  at  each  angle,  capped  with 
the  gable  moulding,  which  runs  horizontally 
into  it  after  taking  a dip  at  the  foot  of  the 
gable. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes’s  “ Shooter's  Hill  House, 
Pangbourne  ” (1718,  1724)  introduces  a rather 
new  element  in  architectural  illustration  in  the 
shape  of  two  sketches  in  coloured  crayons, 


which  are  effective  in  a general  way,  as  draw- 
ings, but  do  not  indicate  detail  very  clearly. 
The  exterior  seems  to  have  a tremendously 
projecting  cornice.  The  interior  drawing, 
showing  the  picture  gallery,  has  a good  effect 
in  a general  way — it  is  a free  well-handled 
sketch,  but  does  not  present  anything  out  of 
the  way  in  style  or  detail.  Mr.  Sidney  Smith’s 
perspective  view  of  “ New  Residence,  Green- 
street,  Park-lane  ’ ' ( 1 726)  shows  a solid  block  of  red 
brick  with  stone  dressings,  with  a very  strongly 
marked  cornice  ; a sensible  and  solid-looking 
London  house  which  hardly  pretends  to  any 
originality.  A very  small  plan  is  appended  to 
it.  Mr.  C.  E.  Vaughan's  “Design  for  addition 
to  Town  Hall  buildings,  Clerkenwell  ” (1733), 
is  a public  building  design  which  we  accident- 
ally passed  over  before,  and  a rather  striking 
one  ; it  is  a water-colour  drawing  showing  the 
rounded  end  of  a stone  building  at  the  meeting 
of  two  streets,  with  an  order  of  columns,  and  a 
picturesquely  treated  cupola  above  ; beneath 
the  first  Hoor  string  is  a sculptured  frieze  ; the 
basement  is  treated  with  plain,  semi-circular 
rusticated  windows  ; as  a specimen  of  district 
municipal  architecture  this  is  effective  and 
suitable.  A “ Front  for  a Town  House,  in 
Ham  Hill  stone  and  bronze”  (1740),  by  Mr. 
H.  V.  C.  Smith,  shows  a suggestion  for  street 
architecture  of  an  unusual  and  original  type  ; 
the  large  leaded  windows,  and  something 
in  the  general  appearance  of  the  front, 
partly  remind  one  of  the  old  London 
houses  of  the  Peter  Paul  Pindar  type, 
but  the  coloured  work  in  the  under 
side  of  the  projecting  window,  and  the 
figures  leaning  forward  under  the  cornice  (we 
presume  these  are  parts  of  the  bronze  work) 
give  it  a different  character.  The  whole  design 
is  original  and  effective,  but  one  would  hardly 
expect  to  see  it  carried  out. 

Mr.  Walter  Cave's  “Bank,  Bedminster  ’’ 
(1741),  is  a coloured  elevation  of  some  origi- 
nality ; the  ground  story,  containing  of  course 
the  bank,  is  of  stone,  with  large  circular 
headed  windows  ; above  the  first  floor  are  a 
series  of  vertical  bands  of  stonework  slightly 
projecting  from  a brick  ground,  and  in  which 
the  windows  are  framed  ; the  whole  finishes 
with  an  abnormally  large  moulding  instead 
of  a cornice  of  ordinary  scale  of  parts. 
This  method  of  using  well-known  mould- 
ings out  of  all  proportion  to  their  normal 
scale  is  one  of  the  sources  of  originality 
of  the  day,  but  not  we  think  one  of  the  best. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Blomfield’s  “ Rebuilding  Gosling’s 
Bank  "(1751)  is  a powerful  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ing of  a bold  and  effective  street  front,  having 
sufficiently  the  appearance  of  a bank.  The 
two  ends  of  the  front  are  up  to  the  street  line, 
with  doorways  framed  in  large  arched  niches 
and  crowned  with  broken  pediments  ; the 
recessed  central  portion  is  decorated  with 
columns  running  through  the  first  and  second 
stories.  As  a whole  this  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  exhibits  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Voysey's  “House  at  Limpsfield"  (1758) 
is  another  of  the  combinations  in  white  plaster 
and  green  slate  of  which  he  has  shown  some 
other  examples  in  the  R.A.  room  ; an  effect 
attractive  as  long  as  it  is  novel,  though  we  are 
inclined  to  think  it  is  more  effective  on  paper 
than  in  the  reality.  The  same  architect’s 
“House  at  Thorpe,  Mandeville  ” (1759)  shows 
a variation  in  the  shape  of  white  plaster  and 
red  tiles.  The  introduction  of  white  surface  on 
the  exterior  of  buildings  is  becoming  rather  a 
favourite  source  of  effect  now,  and  a perfectly 
legitimate  one,  if  it  does  not  degenerate  into  a 
fashion. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb's  “Yacht  Club,  Village 
Shops,  &c.,  for  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight” 
(1,762)  is  a view  showing  a small  club  facing 
towards  the  water,  and  a row  of  shops  in  the 
background,  at  right  angles  to  the  club  front, 
with  a loggia  on  the  ground  story  ; there  is  no 
plan  ; the  group  looks  picturesque  and  will 
form  an  important  public  improvement  to  the 
little  port.  Mr.  Harrison  Townsend’s  “ Cliff 
Towers"  (1771),  a drawing  showing  only  a 
portion  of  a house,  including  the  main 
entrance,  seems  as  if  partly  suggested  by  some 
of  the  modern  American  developments  of  sea- 
side domestic  architecture  ; it  is  certainly 
original  enough— nothing  more  so  in  the 
room  ; and  we  like  it.  Mr.  Aston  Webb’s  “ A 
Grain  Silo,  Greenwich  ’’  (1774)  is  a very  striking 
example  of  the  picturesque  treatment  of  a ware- 
house building  ; there  is  something  about  it 
like  a reminiscence  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  sim- 
plified into  warehouse  form.  Mr.  Ravenscroft 
has  made  a very  successful  conversion  of  an 
old  malthouse  at  Streatley  into  a club  and 


residence  (1778)  ; it  is  surprising  how  pictur- 
esque the  long  building  looks  in  its  transfor- 
mation to  this  new  purpose.  Mr.  Horace 
Field’s  design  for  “New  General  Offices, 
York,”  for  the  North  Eastern  Railway  (1785)  is 
a far  better  stamp  of  building,  as  might  be 
expected,  than  we  generally  see  in  connexion 
with  railway  offices  ; it  is  a solid-looking  brick 
building  with  three  large  gables,  those  at  the 
end  plain,  the  centre  one  treated  with  steps 
and  curves,  and  supported  by  two  massive 
buttress-like  projections  below,  ending  in  con- 
soles falling  back  to  the  wall  line  ; a building 
showing  a good  deal  of  power  and  character 
in  a quiet  way.  Mr.  R.  Blomfield's  “ House  at 
Medmenham"  (1786)  is  a charming  little  water- 
colour drawing  of  a house  which  looks  exactly 
like  an  old  eighteenth-century  house  ; but, 
though  this  kind  of  reproduction  of  a past 
manner  of  building  is  not  to  be  achieved  in 
so  correct  and  complete  a form  without 
a good  deal  of  study,  it  is  really  only  a 
kind  of  revenant  in  house  architecture.  Mr. 
Baillie  Scott's  “ Proposed  House  at  Bexley  ” 
(i787),again,  would  rather  suggest  the  title  “Old 
Farmhouse,  Bexley."  Mr.  Tapper’s  interior, 
“Design  for  Billiard-Room"  (1789),  shows  a 
room  with  canted  ceiling  with  floral  orna- 
ments in  the  middle  of  each  space — whether 
painted  or  modelled  is  not  quite  apparent  from 
the  drawing  ; the  whole  looks  well.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Troup’s  “New  Residence  for  Mansfield  House 
University  Settlement,  Canning  Town”  (1790) 
is  a very  plain  brick  building  with  a well- 
arranged  plan  on  a difficult  and  irregular  site. 
Next  to  this  Mr.  Kitson's  “ Plymouth  Citadel 
New  Recreation  and  Soldiers’  Block”  (1791) 
is  an  interesting  exhibit  ; a small  pencil 
drawing  showing  the  two  sides  of  a row  of 
quiet-looking  cottages,  a plan  of  one  of  which 
is  given.  The  back  elevation  is  supported,  as 
it  were,  by  two  old  bastions  or  round  towers, 
which  seem  to  confine  it  at  each  end.  The 
building  is  simply  treated,  with  a little  more 
detail  in  the  central  block,  of  which  a drawing 
on  a larger  scale  is  given. 

In  our  next  and  concluding  article  we  will 
notice  the  decorative  and  illustrative  drawings. 

Of  several  of  the  designs  mentioned  in  the 
course  of,  the  present  article  we  have  litho- 
graphs, which  will  be  given  shortly. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  AS  TO  THE 
CHARGES  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

A special  general  meeting  of  this  Institute 
was  held  on  Monday  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been 
taken  as  read,  the  consideration  was  resumed 
of  the  revised  schedule  of  charges,  adjourned 
from  the  meeting  of  June  6. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  as  amended 
and  adopted  : — 

“ The  Professional  Practice  as  to  the  Charges 
of  Architects  : Schedule  Sanctioned  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Confirmed 
at  a General  Conference  of  Architects  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  1872,  and  Revised  by  the 
Royal  Institute,  1898. 

1.  The  usual  remuneration  for  an  architect’s 
services,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  is  a 
commission  of  5 per  cent,  on  the  total  cost  of 
works  executed  under  his  directions.  Such 
total  cost  is  to  be  valued  as  though  executed  by 
a builder  with  new  materials.  This  commis- 
sion is  for  the  necessary  preliminary  con- 
ferences and  sketches,  approximate  estimate 
when  required  (such,  for  instance,  as  may  be 
obtained  by  cubing  out  the  contents),  the 
necessary  general  and  detailed  drawings  and 
specifications,  one  set  of  tracings,  duplicate 
specification,  general  superintendence  of  works, 
and  examiningand  passing  the  accounts,  exclu- 
sive of  measuring  and  making  out  extras  and 
omissions. 

2.  This  commission  does  not  include  the  pay- 
ment for  services  rendered  in  connexion  with 
negotiations  relating  to  the  site  or  premises,  or 
in  supplying  drawings  to  ground  or  other  land- 
lords, or  in  surveying  the  site  or  premises  and 
taking  levels,  making  surveys  and  plans  of 
buildings  to  be  altered,  making  arrangements 
in  respect  of  party-walls  and  rights  of  light,  or 
for  drawings  for  and  correspondence  with  local 
and  other  authorities,  or  for  services  consequent 
on  the  failure  of  builders  to  carry  out  the  works, 
or  for  services  in  connexion  with  litigation  or 
arbitration,  or  in  the  measurement  and  valuation 
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of  extras  and  omissions.  For  such  services 
additional  charges  proportionate  to  tile  trouble 
involved  and  time  spent  are  made.  The  clerk 
of  the  works  should  be  appointed  by  the  archi- 
tect, his  salary  being  paid  by  the  client. 

3.  In  all  works  of  less  cost  than  i.ooo/.,  and  in 
works  requiring  designs  for  furniture  and 
fittings  of  buildings,  or  for  their  decoration 
with  painting,  mosaics,  sculpture,  stained  glass, 
or  other  like  works,  and  in  cases  of  alterations 
and  additions  to  buildings,  5 per  cent,  is  not 
remunerative,  and  the  architect’s  charge  is 
regulated  by  special  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions. 

4.  When  several  distinct  buildings,  being 
repetitions  of  one  design,  are  erected  at  the 
same  time  from  a single  specification  and  one 
set  of  drawings  and  under  one  contract,  the 
usual  commission  is  charged  on  the  cost  of  one 
such  building,  and  a modified  arrangement 
made  in  respect  of  the  others  ; but  this  arrange- 
ment does  not  apply  to  the  reduplication  of 
parts  in  one  building  undertaking,  in  which 
case  the  full  commission  is  charged  on  the  total 
cost. 

5.  If  the  architect  should  have  drawn  out 
the  approved  design,  with  plans,  elevations, 
sections,  and  specification,  the  charge  is  2|  per 
cent,  upon  the  estimated  cost.  If  he  should 
have  procured  tenders  in  accordance  with  the 
instruction  of  his  employer,  the  charge  is  i per 
cent,  in  addition.  Two  and  a half  per  cent,  is 
charged  upon  any  works  originally  included  in 
the  contract  or  tender,  but  subsequently  omitted 
in  execution.  These  charges  are  exclusive  of 
the  charge  for  taking  out  quantities.  Pre- 
liminary sketches  and  interviews,  where  the 
drawings  are  not  further  proceeded  with,  are 
charged  for  according  to  the  trouble  involved 
and  time  expended. 

0.  Should  the  client,  having  approved  the 
design  and  after  the  contract  drawings  have 
been  prepared,  require  material  alterations  to 
be  made,  whether  before  or  after  the  contract 
has  been  entered  into,  an  extra  charge  is  made 
in  proportion  to  the  time  occupied  in  such 
alterations. 

7.  The  architect  is  entitled  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  to  payment  by  instalments 
on  account  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  certificates  when  granted,  or 
alternatively,  on  the  signing  of  the  contract,  to 
half  the  commission  on  the  amount  thereof, 
and  the  remainder  by  instalments  during  their 
progress. 

8.  The  charge  per  day  depends  upon  an 
architect's  professional  position,  the  minimum 
charge  being  three  guineas. 

9.  The  charge  for  taking  a plan  of  an  estate, 
laying  it  out,  and  arranging  for  building  upon 
it,  is  regulated  by  the  time,  skill,  and  trouble 
involved. 

10.  For  setting  out  an  estate  the  position  of 
the  proposed  road  or  roads,  taking  levels,  and 
preparing  drawings  for  roads  and  sewers, 
applying  for  the  sanction  of  local  authorities, 
and  supplying  all  necessary  tracings  for  this 
purpose,  the  charge  is  2 per  cent,  on  the 
estimated  cost  For  subsequently  preparing 
working  drawings  and  specifications  of  roads 
and  sewers,  obtaining  tenders,  supplying  one 
copy  of  drawings  and  specification  to  the  con 
tractor,  superintending  works,  examining  and 
passing  accounts  (exclusive  of  measuring  and 
valuing  extras  and  omissions),  the  charge  is 
4 per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  works  executed, 
in  addition  to  the  2 per  cent,  previously  men- 
tioned. 


solidation  Act  or  other  Acts  for  the  compulsory 
acquisition  of  property,  the  charge  is  on  Ryde's 
scale  as  follows  : — 

On  Amount  of  Settlement,  whether  by  Verdict , 
Award,  or  otherwise. 


i,  600 
i,Soo 
2,000 


Amount  | Gs 
£ 


2,800 

3,000 


3,400 

3,600 

3,800 

4,000 


4,6od 

4,800 

5,000 


6,  £00 

7.000 
7,400 

7,800 

8.000 


7,800  1 52 
8,000  , 53 


Beyond  this  Half  a Guinea  per  cent. 

The  above  scale  is  exclusive  of  attendances 


for  headquarters  the  towns  of  Lyons,  Lille, 
Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Nancy,  Rouen,  Bourges, 
Nantes,  Caen,  Grenoble,  Nice,  Toulon,  &c.  ; 
two-thilds  of  which  societies  are  affiliated  to 
the  Association  Provinciale,  which  counts 
twenty-one  societies,  making  up  520  members 
distributed  among  fifty-four  departments.  As 
many  architects  are  members  at  once  of  the 
Societe  Centrale,  the  Association  Provinciale, 
the  Societe  des  Architectes  Diplomes,  the 
Caisse  de  Defense  Mutuelle  and  the  Societe  de 
l'Assistance  Confraternelle,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  they  form  a rather  strong  force  of  united 
opinion.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  found 
that  to  bring  about  any  important  reform  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  hammering  at  the  Govern- 
ment, just  as  one  hammers  at  a nail,  by  con- 
stantly repeating  the  same  arguments  in  the 
hope  of  at  last  making  some  impression. 
Thus,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Association 
Provinciale  and  of  the  annual  Congress  of 
Architects  the  same  questions  keep  coming  up, 
not  for  discussion,  but  for  the  report  of  what 
steps,  if  any,  have  been  made  since  the  last 
year,  each  annual  meeting  having  often  but 
iittleprogress  to  report  since  the  last  one.  But 


on  juries  or  umpires,  or  at  arbitrations,  and  also  there  is  at  least  a certain  unity  in  their  efforts, 
of  expenses  and  preparation  of  plans.  Thus,  the  Congress  of  June  20,  21  and  23  has 

15.  For  estimating  dilapidations  and  furnish- ' passed  resolutions  on  “ Industries  d’Art,”  on  “Les 
ingor  checking  a schedule  of  same,  the  charge  Servitudes  de  Voirie,”  and  on  “Jurisprudence 
is  5 per  cent,  on  the  estimate,  but  in  no  case  Administrative,”  already  adopted  at  Reims  and 
less  than  two  guineas.  For  services  in  con-  Coucy-le-Chateau  by  the  delegates  of  the 


nexion  with  settlement  of  claim  by  arbitration 
or  otherwise,  extra  charges  are  made,  under 
Clause  8. 

16.  For  inspecting,  reporting,  and  advising 
on  the  sanitary  condition  of  premises,  the 
charge  must  depend  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  services  rendered. 

17.  In  all  cases  travelling  and  other  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  are  paid  by  the  client  in 
addition  to  the  fees.  If  the  work  is  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  lead  to  an  exceptional  expendi- 
ture of  time  in  travelling,  an  additional  charge 
may  be  made  under  Clause  8. 

18.  When  an  architect  takes  out  and  supplies 
to  builders  quantities  on  which  to  form  esti 


Association  Provinciale.  But  the  question 
which  is  the  most  burning  one  with  the 
Departmental  architects,  and  which  they  con- 
sider as  most  important,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  proposed  provincial  schools 
of  architecture,  is  the  dispensation  from  the 
two  years  of  military  service,  and  on  this  point 
another  resolution  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Government. 

CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  congress  of  French 
architects  has  been  of  special  interest,  since, 
though  held  entirely  in  Paris,  from  Monday  to 
Saturday  last  week  (except  Thursday,  23rd,  when 


mates  for  executing  his  designs,  he  should  do  1 there  was  an  excursion  to  Melun  and  to  the 
so  with  the  concurrence  of  his  client,  and  it  is  Chateau  of  Vaux-le-Vicomte),  a larger  number 
desirable  that  the  architect  should  be  paid  by  ! of  architects  than  usual  attended,  the  questions 
him  rather  than  by  the  builder,  the  cost  o(  such  1 for  discussion  were  of  importance,  and  the  public 
quantities  not  being  included  in  the  commission  and  private  buildings  visited  by  the  architects 


11.  For  letting  the  several  plots  in  ordinary 
cases  the  charge  is  a sum  not  exceeding  a 
whole  year’s  ground-rent,  but  in  respect  of 
plots  of  great  value  a special  arrangement 
must  be  made. 

12.  For  approving  plans  submitted  by  the 
lessee,  and  for  inspecting  the  buildings  during 
their  progress,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ensure  the  conditions  being  fulfilled,  and 
certifying  for  lease,  the  charge  is  a percentage 
not  exceeding  i£  per  cent,  up  to  5,000/.,  and 
above  that  by  special  arrangement. 

13.  For  valuing  freehold,  copyhold,  or  lease- 
hold property  the  charge  is  : — 

On  1,000/ 1 per  cent. 

Thence  to  10,000/ £ „ 

Above  10,000/.  £ „ on  residue. 

In  valuations  for  mortgage,  if  an  advance  is  not 
made,  one-third  of  the  above  scale.  The 
minimum  fee  is  three  guineas. 

14.  For  valuing  and  negotiating  the  settle  - 
me  nt  of  claims  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Con  • 


of  5 per  cent. 

Among  those  taking  part  in  the  debate  on 
the  revised  schedule  were  the  Chairman,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  H.  Heathcote 
Statham,  John  Slater,  Edmund  Woodthorpe, 
Osborne  Smith,  S.  Flint  Clarkson.  Win.  Wood- 
ward, Hampden  W.  Pratt,  C.  B.  Brodie,  H. 
Hardwicke  Langston,  W.  Hilton  Nash,  A.  W. 
Tanner,  Atkin  Berry,  C.  Forster  Hayward, 
Zepli.  King,  Max  Clarke,  and  others. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Practice  Standing  Committee  for 
their  labours  in  revising  the  schedule  was 
passed  by  acclamation. 


FRENCH  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES, 

AND  THE  CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH  I Ijlter!or  courtyards, 
ARCHITECTS. 


were  of  great  interest.  We  can  only,  however, 
undertake  to  give  a brief  resume  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

On  Monday,  June  20th,  the  first  sitting  was 
opened  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  by  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  by  M.  Alfred  Normand,  who 
then  invited  M.  Paugoy,  of  Marseilles,  Hon. 
President  of  the  Association  Provinciale,  to  take 
the  chair.  M.  Paugoy  announced  that  the  first 
question  to  be  discussed  was  that  of  “ Regle- 
ments  de  Voirie  en  France,’’  which  had  already 
been  considered  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Association  Provinciale.  On  this  subject  a 
paper  was  read  by  M.  Duchfitelet,  member  of 
the  Commission  Superieure  de  Voirie  of  the 
City  of  Paris.  The  questions  of  the  projec- 
tion and  height  of  buildings,  dimensions  of 
and  the  by-laws  as  to 


streets  were  successively  examined,  not  only 
, for  Paris  but  for  other  large  towns,  in 
In  giving  some  account  last  year  of  the  eighth  . regard  to  which  communications  had  been 
Assemble  Generate  Annuelle  des  Delegues  j received  from  various  provincial  societies.  A 
de  l'Association  Provinciale  des  Architectes  unanimous  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 
Franyais  ” at  Clermont-Ferraud  and  at  Puy,  we  that  the  projections  and  heights  of  buildings 

should  be  proportionate  to  the  width  of  the 


referied  to  the  important  influence  exercised 
by  this  union  of  Departmental  Architectural 
Societies,  which,  since  its  formation  at  Bourges 
in  October,  1889,  has  adhered  steadily  to  one 
programme,  viz.,  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
provincial  architects  and  to  establish  in  the 
French  profession  what  they  characterise  as  a 
heureuse  decentralisation  artistique." 

A list  of  the  grouping  of  the  various  French 
Architectural  Societies,  and  their  respective 
numbers,  may  be  of  interest.  They  are  as 
follows  : — 

Number  of 
.Members. 


Societe  Centrale  ties  Architectes  Fran^ais. 
Assemblee  Provinciale  des  Architectes  Fran- 

I ?ais...  

, Caisse  de  Defense  Mutuelle  des  Architectes 
Societe  des  Architectes  Diplomes  par  le 
Gouvernement  ... 

Union  Syndicale  des  Architectes  (les  seuls 

Maitres  d'CEuvre)  

Societe  d'Assistance  Confraternelle  des 

Architectes  Frangais  ...  ...  ...  200 

Societe  N'ationale  des  Architectes  Franvais  125 

Besides  these,  there  are  thirty  “ Societes 
d’Architectes  Regionales  ou  Departmentales,” 
each  of  from  ten  to  s;xty  members,  and  having 


525 


520 

510 


400 

275 


street,  and  that  the  regulations  for  the  design 
of  street  buildings  should  be  of  a less  stringent 
nature,  so  as  to  permit  each  architect  to 
give  some  individuality  and  character  to  his 
own  building.  The  question  of  administration 
in  regard  to  what  is  called  “ servitude  d'aligne- 
ment”  gave  rise  to  a resolution  proposed  by 
M.  Gouault,  of  Rouen,  which  was  also  unani- 
mously adopted. 

During  the  Monday  afternoon  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  members  and  a number  of  ladies 
drove  about  in  breaks  from  2 to  6 o’clock,  in 
the  south-west  quarter  of  Paris,  visiting  the 
stables  and  bakeries  in  Rue  Duroc,  the 
Magasins  de  Bon  Marche,  where  the  architect, 
M.  Boileau.  has  built  a good  many  additions  in 
ciment  arme  ; the  Boulevard  des  Invalides,  to 
see  a new  house  front  of  striking  design,  the 
work  of  M.  Mewes,  the  architect  of  the  new 
hotel  recently  opened  in  the  Place  Vendome  ; 
the  Pasteur  monument  and  crypt  in  Rue  Dulot, 
by  M.  Girault  ; the  abattoirs  in  Rue  Morillons, 
by  M.  Moreau,  and  the  Boucicaut  Hospital  in 
Rue  de  la  Convention,  designed  by  MM.  Legros 
fire  ct  fils. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  21st,  M.  F. 
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Roux,  of  Paris,  read  a resume  of  about  a dozen 
communications  received  from  architects  or 
from  schools  of  art  in  different  parts  of  France, 
on  the  subject  of  Art-Industries,  and  among 
others  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  M. 
Lucas,  of  Paris,  recommended  that  the  archi- 
tect should  have  a larger  share  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of  Decorative 
Art  ; but  no  vote  was  taken  on  the  subject, 
which  it  was  arranged  should  be  brought  up 
again  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  afternoon  was  again  devoted  to  drives  of 
inspection,  this  time  in  the  north-west  quarter 
of  Paris,  where  the  party  visited  the  restora- 
tions of  the  Galerie  Doree  (now  the  Bank  of 
France)  carried  out  about  fifteen  years  ago  by 
M.  Questel  ; the  new  Opera  Comique  ; the 
fayade  of  the  Firemen’s  Barracks  in  Rue  Jean- 
Jacques-Rousseau,  a striking  and  vigorous 
design  by  M.  Peronne  ; and  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  various  apartment  houses  designed 
by  MM.  Brcffendille,  Lucien  Magne,  Lacan, 
Levoisvenel,  Wallon,  Benouville  & Plumet, 
Girault,  Mewes,  and  Vaudremer. 

On  the  23rd  a visit  was  paid  to  the  new 
buildings  for  the  Government  Exhibition  and 
to  the  Pont  Alexandre  III.,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  architects,  MM.  Bouvard,  Girault, 
Deglane,  Louvet,  Thomas,  and  others — and 
the  engineers,  MM.  Resal  and  Alby.  What  inte- 
rested the  visitors  most,  in  the  exploration  of 
the  buildings  in  course  of  construction,  was  the 
model-room  in  the  old  Palais  de  l'lndustrie, 
where  models  and  details  of  the  two  new  art 
palaces  and  the  new  bridge,  of  beautiful  work- 
manship, have  been  set  up  at  no  little  cost.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  ordinary 
sitting  was  resumed  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  when  M.  Lucien  Magne  read  a paper  on 
Art-Industry  in  terra-cotta  and  glass,  illustrated 
by  a number  of  drawings  of  various  types  of 
work  in  the  potters’  and  glass-makers’  art. 

The  largest  attendance  of  members  (more 
than  two  hundred)  was  on  Thursday  the  23rd, 
a day  entirely  devoted  to  an  excursion  to 
Melun,  the  antiquities  of  which  were  explained 
and  commented  on  by  various  architects  of  the 
Society  of  the  Department  of  Seine-et-Marne  ; 
and  an  excursion  to  the  chateau  of  Vaux-le- 
Vicomte,  the  joint  work  of  Levau,  Lebrun,  & 
Le  Notre,  and  filled  with  fine  works  of 
modern  art.  The  visitors  were  most  hospitably 
entertained  here  by  the  present  proprietors, 
M.  and  Mdme.  Sommier. 

Friday  morning,  the  24th,  was  the  general 
meeting  of  the  “ Caisse  do  Defense  mutuelle,” 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Lenoir,  of  Nantes, 
when  the  secretary,  M.  Lucas,  read  his  report, 
which  gave  a very  satisfactory  account  of  the 
development  of  this  useful  institution,  now  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  its  existence. 

On  Friday  afternoon  M.  Guadet  read  a very 
able  and  well-written  memoir  on  the  life  and 
work  of  the  late  M.  Ginain,  and  M.  Gustave 
Larroumet  delighted  his  audience  with  a lecture 
on  the  Byzantine  architecture  of  Guienne  and 
Languedoc,  especially  dealing  with  the 
churches  of  St.  Front,  Perigueux,  and  Saint 
Etienne,  Cahors. 

On  Saturday  morning,  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Beignot,  of  Angers,  a resolution  was 
passed,  at  the  instance  of  the  Caisse  de  Defense, 
tending  towards  a reform  in  an  important 
point  of  legal  procedure  relative  to  the  judg- 
ments rendered  by  the  Conseils  de  Prefecture, 
and  the  appeals  from  them  to  the  Conseils 
d'Etat ; and  subsequently  M.  Frantz  Blondel, 
of  Versailles,  President  of  the  “ Societe 
d’Assistance  Confraternelle,”  recapitulated  the 
origin,  ends,  and  advantages  of  this  already 
flourishing  professional  institution.  After  a 
vote  of  thanks,  moved  by  M.  Lucius  Etienne, 
vice-president  of  the  Societe  Centrale,  to  the 
provincial  members  who  had  attended  the 
Congress  in  larger  numbers  than  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion,  and  to  all  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  organising  the  Congress  and  the  visits, 
the  sitting  was  declared  closed. 

Saturday  afternoon  was,  as  usual,  devoted  to 
the  distribution  of  the  “ Recompenses  ” awarded 
by  the  Societe  Centrale.  One  award  was  to 
the  oldest  member  of  the  profession,  M.  Simon 
Girard,  who  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  is  still 
actively  at  work.  Other  awards  were  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Schools  of  Architecture  and  Con- 
struction, to  the  Art  Industrial  workers,  and 
to  the  -personnel  dn  ba'imcnt — altogether  more 
than  forty  prize-winners,  six  of  whom,  the  most 
meritorious  among  the  building  artisans, 
received  from  the  representative  of  the 
Government  the  special  medal  of  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  in  recognition  of 
their  services. 
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In  the  evening  the  usual  dinner  took  place 
at  the  Hotel  Continental,  at  which  there  was 
read  a congratulatory  telegram  just  received 
from  the  Comte  de  Suzor,  President  of  the 
Societe  Imperiale  des  Architectes  Russes. 
Various  toasts  were  proposed — by  M.  Henry 
Havard,  Inspecteur-General  des  Beaux  Arts  ; 
M.  de  Selves,  Prefect  of  the  Seine;  M.  Alfred 
Picard,  Commissioner-General  of  the  1900 
Exhibition  ; M.  Bouvard,  Director  of  Works  of 
the  Municipality  of  Paris  and  of  the  1900 
Exhibition  ; by  MM.  Etienne  and  Duchatelet, 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Societe  Centrale  ; by  M. 
Boileau,  Principal  Secretary  of  the  same 
society  ; M.  Geo.  Perrot,  Director  of  the  Ecole 
Normale  Superieure  ; by  M.  Charles  Gamier, 
whom  all  were  glad  to  welcome  once  more 
among  them;  and  finally  by  the  venerable  M. 
Simon  Girard.  As  a wind-up  to  the  festivity, 
a “ chanson  de  circonstance  ” was  improvised 
by  M.  Brincourt,  which  was,  a decided  success, 
and  the  company  separated  about  midnight. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  County  Hall, 
Spring-gardens,  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood,  Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Islington  Vestry  6,470/.  for  laying  out  an  open 
space  adjoining  the  cattle  market  ; the  Ken- 
sington Vestry,  15,500/.  for  Vestry  offices  ; the 
Lambeth  Vestry,  5,985/.  for  paving  works  ; 
the  Vestry  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  South- 
wark, 4.025/.  for  pipe  sewers  ; the  Shoreditch 
Vestry,  4,585/.  for  street  improvements  ; and 
the  Managers  of  the  Kensington  and  Chelsea 
School  District,  2,000/.  for  works  at  Banstead 
school. 

The  Works  Department.— The  half-yearly  re- 
turn of  works  completed  by  the  Works  Depart- 
ment up  to  March  31  was  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee.  The  total  of  the  original 
estimates  of  the  eleven  jobs  reported  upon  was 
40,699/.  ; the  final  estimate  was  29,124/.  ; and 
the  actual  cost  was  24,505/.,  the  total  balance  of 
cost  below  final  estimates  being  4,619/.  The 
figures  in  the  statement  as  to  jobbing  works 
include  all  jobbing  works  executed  in  the  year 
1897-8,  so  far  as  the  accounts  have  been  ap- 
proved, and  the  total  amount  of  cost  below 
schedule  value  is  given  as  2,033/. 

Dr.  Collins  said  he  hoped  there  was  now  a 
general  desire  to  “bury  the  hatchet”  on  the 
question  of  the  Works  Department.  The 
return  certainly  justified  the  opinion  that  the 
Council  should  be  in  a position  to  carry  out  its 
own  work,  and  that  the  Department  should  be 
continued  in  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers.  He 
characterised  the  Works  Department  as  a much 
criticised,  much  maligned,  but  still  triumphant 
institution. 

Mr.  Corbett  inquired  whether  Lord  Welby, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
adhered  to  the  statement  made  by  him  shortly 
before  the  election,  that  that  Committee  were 
not  able  to  exercise  direct  control  over  the 
small  details  of  the  business  of  the  Works 
Department,  and  that  a victory  for  the  Progres- 
sives must  be  followed  by  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Works  Committee,  or  by  some  new 
device  for  securing  proper  control. 

Lord  Welby  said  the  Finance  Committee  did 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  desire  the  charge  of 
the  Works  Department,  and  could  now  only 
exercise  a financial  control,  but  they  were 
thoroughly  able  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
accounts  were  correct.  They  accepted  the 
duty  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Council  as  a 
solemn  trust,  and  would  carry  it  out  to  the  best 
of  their  power,  but  they  did  not  decide  what 
works  were  to  go  to  the  Works  Department, 
nor  did  they  settle  the  details  of  such  works. 

Lord  Onslow  asked  why  certain  works  re- 
ported as  unfinished  on  December  31  were  not 
now  returned  as  completed.  He  believed  that 
there  was  a heavy  loss  on  them. 

Lord  Welby  said  they  had  not  yet  been 
certified  by  the  Council’s  officers. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  inquired  whether  there  was 
now  enough  work  in  hand  to  justify  the  exist- 
ence of  the  department. 

Sir  J.  Hutton,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee 
of  the  Finance  Committee  dealing  with  the 
department,  replied  that  including  works  not 
yet  reported  upon,  works  in  hand,  and  works 
not  yet  commenced,  the  department  had  charge 
of  operations  totalling  351,000/. 

Mr.  Goulding,  M.P.,  wished  to  know 
whether  the  committee  had  received  any  esti- 


mate of  the  probable  annual  cost  to  the 

Council  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act,  and  whether  it  was  proposed  that  the 
Council  should  insure  itself,  and  in  what  way. 

Lord  Welby  replied  that  no  such  estimate 
had  been  made,  and  some  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  Act  would  be  necessary  before 
it  could  be  made.  The  insurance  companies 
appeared  to  be  unable  at  present  to  arrive  at 
any  figures  on  the  subject,  but  the  Committee's 
information,  so  far,  was  rather  in  the  direction 
of  the  Council  insuring  itself. 

Sir  J.  Hutton  said  the  benefits  to  workmen 
under  the  Council’s  present  regulations  were 
slightly  better  than  those  to  which  the  new 
Act  would  entitle  them.  It  would  be  imprudent 
at  the  present  time  to  lay  down  a hard-and-fast 
line,  and  to  ignore  special  circumstances  which 
were  now  considered. 

New  Sources  of  Revenue.  — The  following 
recommendation  of  the  Local  Taxation  and 
Government  Committee  was  adopted  : — “ That 
the  following  proposals  be  approved  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation,  together  with  the  resolutions  already 
passed  by  the  Council  on  December  7 and 
February' 1 and  8 last,  in  substitution  for  the 
recommendation  referred  back — (n)  That  it  is 
desirable  that  taxation  arising  from  local  sources 
should  be  devoted  to  local  purposes,  and  that 
the  inhabited  house  duty  is  one  of  those  taxes, 
which  should  be  transferred  accordingly  to 
the  counties.  ( b ) That  certain  services  now 
administered  and  paid  for  locally  are  so  far  of 
national  concern  that  the  burden  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  nation." 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  seven 
o'clock. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— 
The  Association  held  its  annual  excursion  on 
Saturday,  the  18th  ult.  The  object  of  the  visit 
this  year  was  the  small  but  picturesque  Priory 
of  Inchmahome,  situated  in  a wooded  island  in 
the  Lake  of  Menteith,  Perthshire,  amidst 
beautiful  mountain  scenery.  A party  of 
members  and  friends  took  train  from  Glasgow  to 
Port  of  Menteith  station,  where  carriages  were 
awaiting  to  convey  the  visitors  to  the  lake.  On 
arrival  on  the  island  the  secretary  read  a short 
descriptive  sketch  of  the  building,  and  exhibited 
a plan.  The  Priory,  which  was  in  the  Diocese 
of  Dunblane,  was' founded  in,  and  evidently 
commenced  about  1238  for  monks  of  the 
Augustinian  order,  and  is  an  example  of  the 
best  first-pointed  work  ; it  bears  in  plan  and 
general  detail  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
Dunblane  Cathedral,  which  was  building  at  the 
same  time.  The  building  has  suffered  much 
at  the  hand  of  man  since  the  Reformation,  as 
much  of  it  was  taken  away  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  build  a castle  in  a neighbour- 
ing island.  The  party  departed  with  reluctance 
after  a most  enjoyable  day  s outing. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Fever  Hospital,  Cakshalton.— Messrs. 
Treadwell  & Martin,  of  Waterloo-place,  have 
been  awarded  the  first  premium  (150/.)  in  the 
competition  for  a new  fever  hospital  at  Car- 
shalton  ; Messrs.  Pennington  & Sons  the 
second  (100/.)  ; and  Messrs.  Newman  & New- 
man the  third  (50/.). 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday,  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee brought  up  the  following  list  of  appli- 
cations under  the  1894  London  Building  Act. 
Those  applications  to  which  consent  has  been 
given  are  granted  on  certain  conditions* 

Lines  of  Frontage. 

Hackney,  Central—  Residential  flats,  with  shops, 
on  the  east  side  of  Clarence-road,  between  No.  136 
and  Holly  Lodge-grounds,  Lower  Clapton  (Mr.  A. 
Bedborough  for  Mr.  W.  Andrews).— Consent. 

Hackney,  Central.— Two  blocks  of  residential  Hats, 
with  shops,  on  the  west  side  of  Lower  Clapton- 
road,  between  Hollv  Lodge  and  Maitland  House 
(Mr.  A.  Bedborough  for  Mr.  W.  Andrews).— Refused, 
j Marylebone,  East.— A one-story  addition  on  the 
west  side  of  No.  1,  Henstridge-villas,  St.  John  s 
! Wood,  to  abut  upon  Ordnance-road  (Mr.  G.  O. 

Scorer  for  the  St.  John's  Wood  and  Portland  Town 
J Provident  Dispensary). — Refused. 

* Names  of  applicants  are  given  in  brackets.  Buildings 
: re  new  erections  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Paddington,  Soulh.f — Two  iron  and  glass  shelters 
erected  at  the  entrances  to  the  Hath  and  Cheltenham 


Hotel,  Nos.  23  and  24, 1-ondon-street(  Messrs.  Tread- 
well  & Martin,  for  Mr.  F.  Evans).— Refused. 

Woolwichfi — A open  portico  and  steps  at  the 
entrance  to  the  club  house  on  the  south  side  of 
Glyndon-road,  Plumstead  (Mr.  J.  Swift,  for  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers).— Refused. 

Lewisham.  A conservatory  on  the  southern  flank 
of  a house  known  as  Kilwhang.  Mayow-road, 
Sydenham,  to  abut  upon  Adamsrill-road'  (Mr.  G. 
Tolley,  for  Mr.  G.  H.  Sollas).— Refused. 
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passageway  leading  out  of  that  road  (Mr.  J W. 
Clarke  for  Mr.  G.  Lewis). — Agreed. 


Line  of  Fronts , Width  of  Way,  and  Construction 
of  Building. 

Strand. — An  enclosed  iron  foot-bridge  across 
Xorthumberland-street,  Strand,  to  connect  the  Grand 
Hotel  with  No.  1.  Northumberland-street  (Mr.  W. 
Woodward  for  the  Gordon  Hotels,  Limited).— Con- 


Lmc  of  Fronts  and  Deviation  from  Certified 
Plans. 


Greenwich.— A urinal  and  lavatory  addition  at  the 
rear  of  the  Prince  Arthur  public  house,  Greenwich- 
road,  to  abut  upon  a road  leading  to  Straightsmouth 
(Mr.  W.  H.  Fisher,  for  Messrs.  Coombe  & Co. 
Limited,  and  Mr.  E.  Anderson). — Consent. 

St.Pancras.  East,  f — A one-story  workshop  on  land 
at  the  rear  of  No.  14,  Rochester-terrace.  Camden 
Town,  to  abut  upon  Rochester-place,  at  less  than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  road 
(Mr.  J.  M.  Kennard  for  Mr.  P.  Wilson).— Consent. 

Southwark,  West. — A building  on  the  north  side  of 
Orange-street,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
Irom  the  centre  of  the  road  (Mr.  E.  Carritt  for  Mr. 
J.  Sainsbury).— Consent. 

Whitechapel. — Covering  in  of  a yard  at  the  rear  of 
No.  55,  Fashion-street,  Spitalfields,  to  abut  upon 
Harriot-place.  and  the  erection  of  a two-story 
water-closet  at  the  rear  of  No.  56,  Fashion-street 
(Mr.  J.  Farrer  for  Messrs.  G.  Scammell  & Nephew). 
— Consent. 

Southwark,  West. — Twelve  houses  on  the  western 
side  of  Webber-row,  St.  George-the-Martyr  (Messrs. 
I-.  S.  Brerefon  & Son  for  the  Trustees  of  Marshall's 
Charity).— Consent. 

Islington,  South. — A building  on  the  north-east  side 
of  Graham-street,  Citv-road  (Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens  for 
Messrs.  A.  Bridgman  & Co.,  Limited).— Refused. 


Line  of  Fronts  and  Width  of  Way. 


Dulwich.— Houses  on  the  west  side  of  a footpath 
next  Peckham-rye,  with  the  southernmost  house 
Hanking  upon  Piermont-road  (Mr.  W.  Stair  for  Mi 
C.  W.  Chessell). — Refused. 


Width  of  Way  and  Extension  above  the 
Diagonal  Line. 

Hammersmith. — That  consent  be  not  given  to  the 
erection  of  three  blocks  of  residential  Hats  on  the 
west  side  of  Queen-street,  between  No.  34  and 
Church-lane,  and  the  erection  of  a fourth  block  of 
flats  on  the  south  side  of  that  lane  next  College- 
house,  and  that  sanction  be  not  given  to  a modifi- 
cation of  so  much  of  the  provisions  of  Part  V.  of 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  with  regard  to  the 
extension  above  the  diagonal  line  as  directed  by 
Section  41  of  that  Act  to  be  drawn,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  erection  of  the  block  of  Hats  (No.  3)  at  the 
corner  of  Church-lane  (Mr.  E.  Sage  for  Mr.  W. 
Moss). — Agreed. 


Bermondsey. f— ‘ That  consent  of  the  Council  be  not 
given  under  Section  22  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894,  to  the  frontage  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  “ Royal  Fort " public-house.  No. 
1 3 1 • Grange-road,  at  the  corner  of  Fort-passage,  and 
that  the  sanction  of  the  Council  be  not  given  to 
certain  deviations  from  the  plan  certified  bv  the 
District  Surveyor  under  Section  43  of  that  Act,  so 
far  as  relates  to  such  rebuilding  of  the  premises  as 
shown  on  the  plans  submitted  with  the  application 
of  Mr.  C.  H.  Flack  on  behalf  of  Mr.  R.  Ireland.— 
Agreed. 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

St.  Paucras,  South. — Certain  deviations  from  the 
plan,  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor  under  Sec- 
tion 43  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  proposed  rebuilding  of  No.  31,  Whit- 
field-street  (Messrs.  J.  Simpson  & Son  for  Messrs. 

B.  J.  Hudson  & Sons). — Consent. 

Strand. — Certain  deviations  from  the  plans  certi- 
fied by  the  District  Surveyor  under  Section  43  of 
the  London  Building  Act.  1894,50  far  as  relates  to 
the  proposed  rebuilding  of  Nos.  7 and  S,  Rupert- 
street,  Coventry-street,  St.  James's  (Messrs.  Shoe- 
bridge  Rising  for  Messrs.  Poole  & Lucas). — 
Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  W. 

C.  Poole,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of 
a new  street  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  out  of 
Ensham-street  into  Vant-road,  Tooting  (for  Mr.  A. 
Heaver).  That  the  name  Dewey-street  be  approved 
for  the  new  street. — Agreed. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  sealed  and  issued 
to  Mr.  A.  G.  Hastilow,  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a new  street,  for  carriage  traffic,  to 
lead  from  Lower  Richmond-road  into  Ashlone-road 
(for  Mr.  C.  Coward).  That  the  name  Danemere 
street  be  approved  for  the  new  street.— Agreed. 

Hampstead. — That  an  order  be  sealed  and  issued 
to  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co.,  refusing  to 
sanction  the  formation  or  laying  out,  for  carriage 
traffic,  of  a new  street,  40  ft.  wide,  to  lead  from  the 
east  side  of  Frognal  into  Arkwright-road  (for  Sir 
Spencer  P.  Maryon  Wilson).— Agreed. 


thereto,  and  by  the  particulars  in  relation  thereto 
required  by  the  printed  regulations  issued  bv  the 
Council ; and  whereas  the  Council  has  taken  the 
said  plans,  application,  and  particulars  into  con- 
sideration ; now  the  Council  does  by  this  order  dis- 
approve of,  and  refuse  to  sanction,  the  said  plans. — 
Agreed. 


Means  of  Escape  from  the  Top  of  High 
Buildings. 


Strand. — That  Messrs.  Few  & Co.  be  informed,  in 
reply  to  their  letter,  forwarding,  on  behalf  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  a further  plan  of  the  means  of 
escape,  in  case  of  fire,  proposed  to  be  provided  for 
the  persons  dwelling  or  employed  in  the  two  top 
floors  of  Clun  House,  Surrev-street.  and  in  the  top 
floor  of  an  extension  of  the  Howard  Hotel,  Norfolk- 
street,  to  abut  upon  Surrey-street,  and  asking  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  application  and  plan  submitted 
by  Messrs.  White  & Co.  in  respect  of  the  means  of 
escape  at  the  premises  referred  to  ; that,  the  matter 
having  been  further  considered,  the  Council  sees  no 
reason  to  depart  from  its  decision  not  to  grant  the 
application. — Agreed. 


Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 


Lambeth,  North. — That  the  Council  do  approve  of 
the  plans  submitted  with  the  application  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Pinhey  for  the  Charing  Cross  and  Strand  Elec- 
tricity Supply  Corporation,  Limited,  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  addition  to  the  generating  station 
and  works  at  No.  S5,  Commercial-road.— Agreed. 

Recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  Local  Authorities. 


3llustrations. 


Artisans’  Dwellings. 


Width  of  Way,  Space  at  Rear,  &c. 

Limeltoiisc.f — That  the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  powers  under  Sections  13,  41,  and  82  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  1S94,  do  not  consent  to,  or 
approve  of,  the  erection  of  offices,  two  dwelling- 
houses,  and  a timber-store,  in  a yard  adjoining  the 
London  and  Blackwall  Railway,  on  the  east  side  of 
Island-row,  Commercial-road,  to  abut  also  upon  a 


Whitechapel. — That  the  Council  do  make  an  order 
as  follows  :— Whereas  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  of  No.  61. 
Old  Broad-street,  City,  on  June  2,  1898,  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  42  of  the  London  Buildim' 
Act,  1S94,  delivered  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  X.  and  R. 
Davis,  at  the  County  Hall,  plans  of  three  blocks  of 
intended  dwelling-houses  to  be  inhabited  bv  persons 
of  the  working  class,  and  proposed  to  be  erected, 
not  abutting  upon  a street,  on  a site  between  Bradv- 
street  dwellings,  Salomon's  Alms  Houses  and  the 
Jews'  disused  burial-ground,  Brady-street,  White- 
chapel, which  plans  were  accompanied  bv  an  appli- 
cation in  writing  for  the  sanction  of  the  Council 


ST.  PATRICK'S  CATHEDRAL,  DUBLIN. 
ErjgjlHIS  Cathedral— one  of  the  two  which 
US  Pu  Duh,in  possesses— was  illustrated  in  the 
L&I.CTJ  Builder  series  of  Cathedrals  under  date 
April  7, 1894. 

The  additions  which  are  now  contemplated 
are  not  without  some  connexion  with  its 
original  scheme,  uncompleted  since  its  first 
design  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
first  of  the  Anglo-Norman  prelates  who  found 
themselves  among  the  Irish  in  their  exclusive 
Anglo-Norman  colony  in  Dublin  designed  to 
have  a new  Cathedral  on  English  lines,  which 
would  in  time  supersede  the  older  City  Cathe- 
dral of  Danish  origin  and  fashion. 

Archbishop  Henry,  the  “ Londoner,”  Luke, 
Dean  of  St.  Martin  s,  London,  and  Fulk  de 
Saundford,  Treasurer  of  St.  Paul's,  of  London, 
were  successive  builders  (1220-56)  of  an  English 
church  on  Irish  soil,  by  the  hands  of  English 
masons,  and  mainly  with  materials  water- 
borne from  England,  with  the  exception  of 
the  oak  derived  from  the  Archbishop's  hunting 
forests  in  Wicklow.  After  1270  the  completion 
of  the  design  went  no  further.  The  south 
transept  remained  walled  off  to  serve  as  a 
chapter-house  ; the  north  transept  as  a parish 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  Without ; the  Lady 
Chapel  separated  and  assigned  to  some  other 
use  until  1864,  when  the  late  Sir  Benjamin 
Lee  Guinness  found  funds  to  remove  the  par- 
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titioning  walls,  and  the  original  design  was 
seen  as  a whole  for  the  first  time. 

Since  that  time  the  cathedral  has  been  prac- 
tically without  any  offices  or  accommodation 
for  its  large  staff  of  clergy  and  choristers,  and 
a movement  is  on  foot  to  supply  subsidiary 
buildings  which  are  absolutely  necessary,  and 
no  doubt  intended  by  its  original  founders. 
The  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Drew, 
the  consulting  architect  to  the  two  Dublin 
Cathedrals,  has  received  the  attention  of  the  . 
Fine  Arts  Committee  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  which  1 
has  reported  its  opinion  that  such  an  addition 
is  a legitimate  one.  Unfortunately,  in  process 
of  time  the  ample  lines  laid  out  by  Archbishop 
Comyn  around  his  proposed  cathedral  have 
been  encroached  on,  and  its  boundary  restricted, 
and  in  the  plan  presented  the  buildings  are 
necessarily  somewhat  crowded.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  a great  scheme  of  improve- 
ment in  the  surroundings  of  the  cathedral  is  in 
view,  and  the  church  may  hope  to  extend  its 
borders.  A private  Bill  was  obtained  last 
session  by  Lords  Ardilaun  and  Iveagh, 
and  Mr.  James  Talbot  Power  of  Dublin,  as 
Trustees  for  creating  a St.  Patrick's  Park 
on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral.  What  form 
this  will  take  is  not  yet  before  the  public,  but 
a great  area  of  slum  property  has  already  been 
cleared,  and  it  is  believed  that,  in  concert  with 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  these  trustees  have 
in  view  a vast  scheme  of  civic  improvement 
which  extends  to  a regeneration  of  the  whole 
miserable  quarter  lying  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  old  city  walls  between  the  two 
cathedrals  of  Christchurch  and  St.  Patrick’s. 
Widened  and  rebuilt  approaching  streets  are 
part  of  the  scheme,  the  development  of  which 
is  a civic  improvement  of  such  importance  as 
to  be  watched  with  interest,  and  which  may 
also  have  the  effect  of  enabling  the  proposed 
additions  to  the  cathedral  to  be  pushed  further 
northward  than  shown  on  this  plan,  and  not 
crowd  so  much  on  the  main  building. 


TINTERN  ABBEY* 

There  is  probably  no  Cistercian  monastery 
better  known  than  Tintern,  and  if  inferior  in 
extent  to  Fountains,  it  claims  the  first  place  for 
beauty  of  situation,  and  rivals  most  in  its  archi- 
tectural interest.  Situated,  as  it  is,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wye,  about  six  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  at  Chepstow,  it 
is  a good  example  of  the  romantic  position  that 
so  often  characterises  the  spots  chosen  by  the 
Cistercians  for  the  sites  of  their  monasteries. 
We  have  already,  in  the  present  series,  given  j 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  some  of  the  I 
most  important  homes  of  the  White  Monks — | 
Fountains,  Byland,  Rievaulx,  and  Kirkstall  (all 
in  Yorkshire),  Netley  in  Hampshire,  and  Dore 
in  Herefordshire,  and  we  have  drawn  attention 
in  former  articles  to  the  strong  resemblance  in 


’ The  series  of  the  “ Abbeys  of  Great  Britain"  is  con- 
tinued this  month  with  illustrations  of  Tintern  Abbey.  For 
the  list  of  Abbeys  which  have  already  appeared,  and  for 
particulars  of  future  arrangements,  see  p.  xviii. 


general  planning  that  is  exhibited  amongst 
them.  Tintern,  besides  conforming  in  general 
arrangement  in  planning,  possesses  in  its 
church  an  added  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  practically  rebuilt  at  a period  when,  at 
most  of  the  above-mentioned  religious  houses, 
building  operations  on  a large  scale  had 
ceased. 

It  was  originally  founded  by  Walter,  son  of 
Richard  ds  Clare,  in  1131.  Nearly  a century 
and  a half  later  his  descendant,  Roger  de  Bigod, 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  began  to  rebuild  the  church. 
It  was  commenced  in  1269  and  completed  in 
1287,  Mass  being  said  at  the  High  Altar  on 
October  5,  1288.  In  1469,  William  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  directed  by  his  will  that  a 
hundred  tons  of  stone  should  be  provided  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  cloisters.  These  three- 
points  are  the  only  ones  that  we  have  bearing 
on  its  architectural  history,  although  the  visit 
of  the  ill-fated  King  Edward  II.  to  claim  its 


‘‘sanctuary”  on  his  flight  from  London  in 
October,  1326,  to  Llantrissant,  where  he  was 
captured  a month  afterwards,  will  always 
remain  an  important  incident  in  the  history 
of  the  monastery. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  ground  plan,  which 
has  been  specially  measured  fer  this  series, 
the  buildings  are  practically  of  two  dates.  The 
cloister  and  conventual  buildings,  are  of  the 
thirteenth  century  “Early  English”  in  style, 
while  the  church  is  of  very  beautiful  fourteenth 
century  or  “ Decorated  ” work  of  at  least  two 
periods,  and  perhaps  of  three.  The  only  later 
work  now  visible  is  in  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  cloister,  where  there  are  evidences 
of  the  new  design  at  least  partially 
carried  out,  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  cloisters 
in  Perpendicular  times,  and  also  an  upper 
story  over  the  “ warming-house  ” and  day 
stairs  adjoining  the  Frater  on  its  east  side 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  perhaps  a still  later 
period— not  long  in  fact  before  themonasterv 
was  dissolved  in  1537,  and  surrended  by  its  last 
abbot,  Richard  Wych,  on  September  1,  of  that 
year. 

Of  the  church  built  by  Walter  de  Clare  there  is 
no  trace  to  any  extent,  although,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  describe,  one  portion  of  the  existing 
church  may  possibly  be  of  this  date.  And  in 
I the  monastic  buildings,  if  we  except  a round- 
1 headed  window  over  the  “ warming-house,” 
j none  of  the  detail  can  be  called  “ transitional." 
All  is  “ Early  English  ” work.  We  must  there- 
fore conclude  that  if  any  previous  group  of 
buildings  existed  they  were  entirely  swept 
away.  It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that 
de  Clare’s  church  was  built  first  of  all,  and  the 
present  conventual  buildings  followed  in  the 
course  of  years,  and  partook  of  the  later  develop- 
ments in  the  architecture  of  the  time. 

The  cloister  court  was,  roughly  speaking, 
100  ft.  square — rather  more,  in  fact,  from  east  to 
west,  and  rather  less  from  north  to  south.  The 
nave  of  the  church  occupied  its  south  side  (the 
buildings  were  placed  north  of  the  church,  the 
river  being  on  that  side,  and  the  public 
approach  being  on  the  south),  and  the  other 
three  sides  were  occupied  by  buildings  on  the 
usual  Cistercian  plan.  On  the  east,  beyond  the 
north  transept  of  the  church,  came  the  vestry 
or  sacristy  ; the  chapter  house  ; a room,  the 
use  of  which  is  not  known,  commonly  called 
a parlour  ; and  beyond  again,  a passage  which 
gave  access  to  the  ground  east  of  the  monastery, 
and  formed  one  of  the  means  of  connexion 
between  it  and  the  infirmary,  a detached  build- 
ing some  little  distance  eastward  of  which 
traces  remain  in  the  uneven  ground.  On  the 
north  of  the  cloister  at  its  north-east  angle  is  a 
passage  which  in  its  second  bay  was  sub- 
divided, the  part  on  the  east  or  right  hand  con- 
taining the  “ day  ” stairs  which  led  to  the  dormi- 
tory. A doorway  on  the  right  of  this  passage  in 
its  first  or  southern  bay  led  to  a room  or  vesti- 
bule, which  in  its  turn  had  a doorway  in  its 
north  wall  giving  access  to  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  “ Day  Room,"  in  this  case  a vaulted 
j apartment  six  bays  in  length,  divided  into  two 
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alleys  by  a row  of  octagonal  columns.  Over 
this  room,  as  well  as  over  the  other  buildings 
on  the  east  side  of  the  cloister,  was  the  great 
dortor,  having  at  its  southern  end  a doorway 
communicating  with  the  church  bv  the  “ night7’ 
stairs  in  the  north  transept.  This  doorwav  is 
shown  on  the  plan,  and  also  in  the  sketch  of  the 
north  transept,  &c.,  from  the  “ Day  Room.” 
On  the  east  of  this  “ Dav  Room”  are  two 
wal's-  °ne  considerably  thicker  than  the  other, 
probably  denoting  the  position  of  the  rere 
dortor  and  latrines.  The  traces  of  the  drain 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  walls,  where  shown  * 
The  remainder  of  the  north  side  of  the 
cloister  is  occupied  by  three  interesting  rooms, 
the  warming  house,”  the  Frater,  and  the 
kitchen.  The  warming  house  was  when  per- 
fect, probably  a building  of  five  bays,  the 
central  one  having  a hearth  with  a flue  in  the 
stone  roof  above,  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
width  of  the  room,  but  with  space  for  a narrow 
passage  on  each  side.  Everything  north  of  the 
hearth  or  fireplace  has  disappeared,  but  its 
arrangement  is  clearly  shown  on  the  ground 
plan,  and  we  give  a sketch  of  the  fireplace  itself 
and  its  surroundings  as  seen  from  the  north 
end.  The  Frater  was  a fine  room  divided  into 
four  bays,  83  ft.  in  length  and  29  ft.  in  width, 
lhere  was  a large  entrance  from  the  cloister, 
the  wall  on  either  side  of  it  being  arcaded.  The 
large  recess  east  of  this  entrance  was  the  lava- 
tory The  first  or  southernmost  bay  of  the 
Prater  was  not  pierced,  but  simply  arcaded. 
The  other  three  bays  were,  however,  pierced 
apparently  on  both  sides  by  large  windows, 
each  having  two  pairs  of  trefoiled  lancets  with 
a circle  in  the  head,  an  example  of  the  “plate” 
tracery  of  the  period.  These  windows  remain 
tolerably  perfect  in  two  bays  on  the  east  side  ; 
the  others  have  been  destroyed.  On  the  west 
side  is  a richly-moulded  arch  with  a vaulted 
space  behind  it,  and  traces  of  a passage  leading 
north  from  it  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  This 
was  the  entrance  to  the  reader’s  pulpit  (it  is, 
from  the  low  level  of  its  floor,  evidently  not  the 
pulpit  itself),  and  resembled  formerlv,  perhaps, 
the  other  examples  existing  at  Chester, t Beau- 
lieu in  Hampshire,  and  Shrewsbury.  We  give 
a sketch  of  this  pulpit  entrance,  and  also  of 
the  hatch  between  the  Frater  and  the  kitchen, 
remaining  in  a very  perfect  state  at  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  room.  Near  it,  on  the  south 
'yal'-  >s  a square  recess  (also  shown  in  the 
sketch).  Opposite,  on  the  east  side,  is  a door- 
wayleading to  a small  room  vaulted  in  two 
bays,  with  a fireplace  in  its  west  wall,  and 
lighted  by  a single  lancet  at  its  north  end. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  Frater  is  a smaller 
lavatory,  the  drain  being  carried  into  the  larger 
one  outside.  Of  the  kitchen  little  remains 
beyond  the  walls,  and  some  traces  of  the  fire 
place  and  recesses. 

The  west  side  of  the  cloister  was  entirely 
occupied  by  the  long  range  of  building  in  which 
the  Lay  Brethren  lived.  It  was  of  two  stories, 
the  lower  divided  into  a series  of  rooms  by 
cross-walls,  the  upper  forming  in  part,  at  least, 
their  dormitory.  There  were  stairs  at  its  south 
end,  and  from  this  point  a pentice  extended  to 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  church,  where  a 
short  passage,  carried  diagonally  through  the 
north-west  angle,  led  to  the  north  aisle  of  the 
nave.  A similar  arrangement  exists  at  Netiev 
Abbey  (see  Builder,  April  6,  1895). 

The  architectural  features  of  interest  in  these 
buildings  consist  of  a pair  of  lancets  on  the 
west  side,  with  a buttress  between  them,  and  a 
window  m what  was  the  west  gable,  which  has 
had  a later  window  inserted  in  “Decorated” 
times.  Apart  from  this  insertion  the  whole  is 
of  thirteenth  century  date. 

Of  other  remains  of  the  monastic  buildings 
are  some  walls  north  and  east  of  the  "Day 
Room  "already  noticed,  traces  of  the  water-gate 
of  the  Abbey  near  the  river,  in  a north-westerly 
direction,  and  a house  known  as  St.  Ann’s  now 
the  private  residence  of  Ladv  Edward  Somerset 
said  to  have  been  the  Almonry.  There  is  also 
a wall  shown  on  Potter's  plan,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Frater,  &c.,  about  40  ft.  away,  part 
of  which  is  doubtless  ancient. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  church  itself. 
The  rebuilding  in  the  fourteenth  century  prac- 
tically destroyed  de  Clare’s  church.  But  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  transept  part  of  the 
wall  shows  strong  indications  of  bein,r  of 
earlier  date.  This  is  shown  on  the  plan  &bv  a 
thick  black  line.  It  coincides  on  its  north  side 
with  the  width  of  the  thirteenth-century  dormi- 
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tory,  and  although  altered  above  and  much 
masked  by  the  later  work  below,  was  probably 
left  as  a support  to  the  south  end  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings  during  the  rebuilding.  The 
whole  of  this  north  transept  requires  very 
careful  examination,  and  is  of  interest  as  being 
the  point  of  junction  between  the  new  church 
of  de  Bigod  and  the  conventual  buildings 
which  at  that  time  already  existed  and  were 
incorporated  with  the  new  building. 

Although  the  church  as  we  see  it  now  took 
eighteen  years  in  building,  the  original  scheme 
was  probably  pretty  closely  followed,  if,  indeed, 
the  foundations  of  the  whole  were  not,  as 
at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  laid  down  at  first. 
It  consists  of  a nave  of  six  bays  with  aisles,  a 
“crossing”  forming,  with  the  adjoining  bay  of 
the  nave,  the  ritual  choir,  and  a presbytery  of 
four  bays  also  with  aisles.  The  transepts  pro- 
jected two  bays  beyond  these  aisles,  and  had 
two  eastern  chapels  in  each  wing.  There 
were  six  doorways : the  principal  entrance  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  with  a smaller  one  at  the 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  one  at  the  east  end  of 
the  north  nave  aisle  leading  to  the  cloister,  a 
tourth  under  the  great  window  of  the  south 
transept,  a fifth  on  the  north  side  of  the 
presbytery,  and  lastly  the  doorway  to  the 
vestry.  The  small  doorway  at  the  north-west 
angle  has  already  been  noticed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  westernmost  bay 
of  the  nave  on  the  north  side,  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  church  for  its  entire  length  was 
divided  from  the  side  aisles  by  stone  screens, 
about  1 1 ft.  in  height  in  the  nave  and  8 ft.  in 
height  in  the  presbytery.  They  varv  in  thick- 
ness, those  in  the  south  arcade  of  the  nave 
being  2 ft.  6 in.  in  thickness,  those  on  the 
opposite  side  and  under  the  “ crossing,”  2 ft., 
while  those  in  the  presbytery  and  the  walls 
which  divided  the  chapels  in  the  transept  from 
each  other  and  from  the  aisle  were  only  1 ft.  in 
thickness. 

And  whereas  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave 
nothing  projects  beyond  the  inner  face  of 
the  screen,  on  the  north  side  the  plinths  of  the 
columns  project  except  where  covered  by  the 
” pulpitum  ” wall.  This  wall  was  about  6 ft. 
in  thickness,  and  crossed  the  nave  one  bay 
west  of  the  “crossing."  It  had,  perhaps,  an 
altar  on  either  side  of  its  central  door.* 

This  pulpitum,  or  screen  wall,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a small  fragment  of  paving  at  its 
southern  end  (shown  on  the  plan),  has  been 
cleared  away  within  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is 
shown  on  Potter’s  plan,  and  has  been  copied  on 


the  present  plan  from  that  source.  Several  fine 
fragments,  which  formed  part  of  it,  are  now 
piled  up  on  the  site  of  the  north  arcade  of  the 
nave;  it  is  shown  in  old  engravings,  and  photo 
graphs  of  it  exist. 

Between  the  next  pair  of  columns,  west  ol 
this  screen,  was  probably  another  screen 
against  which  the  nave  altar  was  placed.  Three 
gravestones  still  exist  a short  distance  west  ol 
this.  The  west  bay  on  the  north  side  was  lefl 
free  to  allow  access  for  the  lay  brethren  tc 
their  “choir”  in  the  nave.  There  were  door- 
ways in  the  side  screens  also  immediately  west 
of  the  " pulpitum  ” wall,  and  two  others,  form- 
ing the  “ upper  ” entrances  to  the  choir,  near 
the  eastern  piers  of  the  crossing. 

In  the  presbytery  it  is  evident  from  the  one 
existing  tomb,  or  base  of  a tomb  in  situ,  in  the 
first  bay  on  the  south,  that  the  monuments 
were  placed  against  the  inner  faces  of  the 
screen  walls.  This  tomb  has  a very  beautiful 
border  of  Early  English  foliage.  The  site  of 
the  high  altar  was  probably  where  shown  on 
the  plan,  occupying  half  of  the  bay.  The  re- 
maining half  would  have  formed  the  proces- 
sion path,  allowing  the  easternmost  bay  to  be 
entirely  given  up  to  the  two  altars  which  were 
placed  under  the  great  east  window,  and 
formed,  with  the  two  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles, 
a series  of  altars  similar  to  the  arrangement  at 
Dore  and  Byland.*  Two  altars  remain  in  the 
north  transept,  and  one  in  the  south.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a recess,  perhaps 
either  for  an  effigy,  or  possibly  the  remains  of 
a piscina  and  aumbry  ; but  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  not  a single  example  remains 
of  a piscina  or  aumbry  in  the  church. 

There  are  a number  of  gravestones,  some 
with  inscriptions,  in  various  parts  of  the  church. 
Most  have  crosses  and  one  or  two  other 
devices,  indicating  the  rank  of  the  person 
interred.  The  only  effigy  remaining  is  now  at 
the  east  end  of  the  vestry  or  sacristy,  and  is 
reputed  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke,  a son  of  the  “ Strongbow,"  buried 
at  Christchurch  Cathedral,  Dublin.f  It  is  said 
to  have  been  removed  from  the  tomb  already 
described,  near  the  “ crossing." 

There  are  some  slight  traces  of  the  charge 
on  the  “ chief”  of  the  shield,  but  not  enough  to 
identify  it  with  certainty. 

In  this  vestry  are  also  numbers  of  paving 
tiles,  some  heraldic,  including  the  three 
chevrons  of  the  de  Clares,  and  the  arms  of  de 
Bigod.  In  the  chapter  house  is  also  a good 
deal  of  the  paving  still  in  position,  and  traces 


* Compare  this  with  Netley,  where  ihe  Rere  E 
remains.  See  Builder , April  6,  1895. 
t See  Builder , "Cathedral  Series,"  March  4,  1893. 


* The  arrangement  here  should  be  compared  with  the 
screens  and  altars  recently  found  at  Abbey  Dore,  described 
in  the  Builder,  April  4,  1S96. 


Also  at  Rievaulx.  See  Builder,  July  7 1894. 
t We  gave  an  illustration  of  this  effigy  in  the  Bui'der, 
1 May  s,  1894. 


tintern  Abbey 

Ground  Plan. 
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of  the  stone  bench  which  surrounded  the  room 
on  its  east,  north,  and  south  sides. 

The  general  features  of  the  church  are  well 
known,  but  we  may  enumerate  the  chief 
points,  with  the  help  of  the  illustrations  given. 
All  the  principal  walls  remain  except  the 
north  arcade  of  the  nave.  The  columns,  how- 
ever, remain  to  a height  just  above  the  plinths. 
The  most  important  features  of  the  design  are 
undoubtedly  the  great  windows  at  the  east  and 
west  ends,  and  those  of  the  transepts.  The 
east  window,  magnificent  even  in  its  ruin,  is 
shown  in  the  large  view.  The  west  window, 
more  complete,  we  give  in  the  sketch  of  the 
west  end.  The  north  transept  window, 
shortened  by  the  gable  of  the  dortor,  we  also 
illustrate.  That  in  the  south  transept  is  almost 
completely  ruined.  The  aisles  and  clear- 
story were  pierced  by  two -light  win- 
dows throughout.  The  east  ends  of  the 
aisles  and  the  transept  chapels  had  windows 
of  three  lights.  The  two  western  windows  of 
the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  all  except  one 
(that  over  the  cloister  door)  on  the  north  side, 
have  quatrefoiled  circles  in  the  head  ; the 
others  and  earlier  ones  have  cinquefoiled  or 
sexfoiled  circles.  The  window  over  the  cloister 
doorway  more  resembles  those  in  the  transept 
chapels  and  the  little  window  at  the  south  end 
of  the  cellarium  (shown  in  the  sketch).  The 
three-light  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle  (see  sketch)  appears  to  be  an  insertion, 
and  a space  is  left  between  the  label  and  the 
relieving  arch,  giving  the  appearance  of  old 
material  re-used.  The  vaulting  of  the  entire 
church  has  been  destroyed,  but  the  springers 
remain. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  presby- 
tery, south  transept  and  part  of  the  nave,  in- 
cluding the  first  four  bays  of  the  south  aisle,  are 
of  the  earliest  date  of  the  rebuilding,  and  the 
north  transept  was  probably  completed  next 
the  old  wall  on  the  west  and  north  being  used. 
That  on  the  west  is  the  thickest  wall  in  the 
church,  and  the  way  it  was  covered  on  the 
outside  by  a series  of  weatherings  is  seen  at 


the  top  of  the  sketch  we  give  of  the  cloister 
doorway.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  whole  of 
the  outer  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  is 
built  on  the  foundations  of  the  earlier  church. 
The  two  round-headed  recesses  in  the  west 
wall  of  the  transept  should  be  noticed, 
and  also  the  remains  of  the  later  cloister 
begun  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  apparently 
to  some  extent  completed^.  Hardly  less 
beautiful  than  the  cloister  doorway  is  the  • 


doorway  to  the  vestry.  The  western  doorway 
of  the  nave  was  illustrated  by  a measured 
drawing  in  the  Builder,  March  22,  1884,  and  its 
general  design  is  shown  in  the  sketch  of  the 
west  front.  Two  walls  to  which  we  have  not 
drawn  attention  should  be  mentioned — one, 
apparently  on  old  lines,  running  eastward  from 
the  northern  buttress  of  the  east  end ; the 
other  shown  in  Potter's  plan,  and  in  photo- 
graphs, but  now  destroyed,  which  ran  south- 
east of  the  angle  buttresses  of  the  south  nave 
aisle,  forming  part  of  a boundary  wall  pierced 
with  a simply  moulded  doorway  of  apparently 
“ Decorated  ” date. 

The  east  view  of  the  church  has  been  taken 
from  the  private  grounds  belonging  to  Lady 
Edward  Somerset,  by  whose  kind  permission 
it  was  possible  to  complete  the  details  of  the 
plan  on  its  east,  north,  and  south  sides. 

Added  interest  has  recently  been  given  to 
Tintern  by  the  announcement  that  it  was  for 
sale,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  fall  into 
hands  that  will  deal  reverently  with  its 
beautiful  ruins,  and  preserve  them  as  far  as 
possible  to  future  generations.  Much  damage 
has  already  been  done  to  the  ruins  by  the 
growth  of  ivy,  and  the  upper  portions  of  the 
walls  are  in  serious  need  of  attention. 


Tinrern  Abbey  - neraldic  Tiles  mn  3acnsiy 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

To  one  of  the  illustrations  here  given,  Mr. 
Natorp’s  “ Diana,”  we  referred  in  an  article 
last  week  on  Sculpture  at  the  Royal 
Academy,”  and  need  say  nothing  more  here 
except  to  regret  that  the  sculptor  was  not  able 
to  send  us  a photograph  on  a large  scale,  which 
would  have  done  more  justice  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Taubman's  “Joan  of  Arc”  represents  the 
heroine  as  a child,  seeing  visions  even  at  that 
age.  The  work  is  in  tinted  plaster,  and  was 
exhibited  last  year  at  the  Brussels  International 
Exhibition. 

The  silver  and  enamel  casket  by  Nelson  and 
Edith  Dawson  was  made  for  presentation  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  City  of  Oxford  last 
year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
new  City  Buildings.  The  commission  was 
placed  in  their  hands  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  the 
architect  of  the  buildings.  The  casket  con- 
tained the  key,  in  gold  and  enamel,  which  was 
used  at  the  opening  ceremony.  The  arms  of 
the  town  are  at  one  end  and  those  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  other,  in  enamel  ; a small  panel 
of  St.  Frideswide,  the  patron  saint  of  Oxford, 
in  the  lid,  being  also  in  enamel.  The  arms  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  : i.e.,  the  Royal  shield, 
with  the  label  of  the  eldest  son,  surmounted 
by  the  Royal  crown,  and  with  the  Royal  sup- 
porters, are  in  front,  the  shield  being  in  enamel, 
the  other  parts  in  beaten  silver.  The  seated 
lions  on  the  lid  were  chiselled  out  of  the  solid 
metal,  as  were  those  supporting  the  legs.  The 
sides  of  the  casket  are  decorated  with  small 
lions,  passant  guardant,  and  roses  as  national 
emblems. 

The  medallion  by  Miss  Rope  is  wrongly 
named  on  the  plate  ; it  should  be  “ The  King- 
dom of  the  Child”  (a  title  certainly  much  more 
in  keeping  with  the  design)  ; the  mistake  is  due 
to  the  Royal  Academy  Catalogue,*  and  we  did 
not  hear  of  it  from  the  artist  till  after  the  plate 
was  printed.  The  design  is  for  a church  deco- 
ration, to  be  reproduced  in  Della  Robbia  ware. 

In  addition  to  the  illustrations  on  the  plates, 
we  give  an  engraving  (see  page  12)  of  Mr. 
Schenck’s  Triton  panel  for  Shoreditch  Baths,  to 
which  we  referred  in  our  article  of  last  week. 


Haddox  Hall  in  Danger. — According  to  the 
Sheffield  Telegraph , the  entrance  tower  of  Haddon 
Hall  is  in  a dangerous  state,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  has  been  examining 
and  reporting  on  the  means  to  be  taken  to  protect 
it  against  possible  collapse.  It  is  recommended,  we 
understand,  that  a new  interior  cross  wall  should 
be  built  as  a bond  to  the  ancient  wall  which  is 
overhanging. 

* Probably  it  is  corrected  in  later  issues  of  the  catalogue, 
but  it  stood  so  in  both  the  large  and  small  editions  of  the 
catalogue  which  came  into  our  hands  the  first,  week  of  the 
exhibition. 
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“A  Triton"  : Bas-relief  Panel  for  Shoreditch  Public  Baths.  Mr.  F.  E.  E.  Schcnck,  Sculptor. 

[Seepage  11. 


Correspondence. 


CARPENTERS'  COMPANY 
EXAMINATIONS. 

The  annual  examinations  for  shop  and  out-door 
foremen,  &c.,  took  place  at  the  Company's  Hall  in 
London  Wall  and  at  their  Technical  Schools  in 
Great  Titchfield-street  during  last  week.  The  usual 
course  of  lectures  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  candi- 
dates during  the  previous  weeks  had  been  verv 
numerously  attended.  These  lectures  are  delivered 
by  professors  of  architecture  and  engineering  and 
other  eminent  men.  The  number  of  candidates  who 
entered  for  the  examination  was  well  up  to  that  of 
the  last  two  years.  The  average  number  of  marks 
gained  was  in  excess  of  that  of  any  previous  year, 
showing  that  each  year  a higher  standard  is  reached. 
The  Carpenters'  Company  was  assisted  by  the  usual 
representative  Board  of  Examiners.  The  names  of 
the  successful  candidates,  in  order  of  merit,  are  : — 

First  Class  : Jno.  Crewdson  (Gold  Medal) ; W.  H. 
Betambeau  and  F.  Hartnoll  (Silver  Medals);  W.  B. 
Sweelt  (Bronze  Medal) ; J.  Packham.  T.  E Kinch  ; 
C».  M.  McCorquodale.  and  J.  H.  Davies.  Second 
Class : W.  J.  Barnes  ; W.  J.  Collins  ; Ernest  White  ; 
A.  H.  Walker  ; G.  H.  Griffiths;  H.  S.  Jones  ; G.  W. 
Adkins  ; A.  H.  Imber  ; A.  Norton  ; W.  Wintersgill  ; 
W.  Forth  ; G.  W.  Filby  ; C.  R.  Tinson  : A.  Pringle  ; 
F.  J.  Griffiths.  Candidates  already  holding  the  Com- 
pany's certificate,  who  came  up  to  improve  their 
position  and  failed  to  do  so,  do  not  appear  in  this 
list,  although  they  may  have  maintained  their  former 
position. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Stones  ok  Venice. — By  John  Ruskin  : new 
edition  in  small  form  (George  Allen). 

Manual  of  Fire  Drill. — By  Commander  Lionel 
Wells,  R.N.  (P.  S.  King  & Son). 

A Guide  to  the  Roman  City  of  Uriconium. 
— By  G.  E.  Fox  (Adnitt  & Naunton,  Shrewsbury). 

“ Wolfe-land,"  a Handbook  to  Westerham. 
— By  Gibson  Thompson  (Beechings,  Limited). 

Copenhagen. — By  the  Danish  Tourist  Society 
(Simpkin  Marshall  & Co.). 

Handbook  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation- 
Act,  1897. — By  R.  M.  Minton-Senhouse  and  G.  F. 
Emery  (Bemrose  & Sons). 

The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  : Part  I.— By  B.  P. 
Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt  (Kegan  Paul  & Co.  ; 
Bernard  Quaritch  ; and  Henry  Frowde). 


Village  Cross,  Minshull  Vernon,  Cheshire. 
—At  Minshull  Vernon,  Cheshire,  recently,  a village 
cross,  which  has  been  erected  to  commemorate  the 
Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee,  was  unveiled.  The  design 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Davenport,  and  the  work 
was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Henry  Harding,  both  of 
Xantwich. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


THE  INSTITUTE  SCALE  OF  CHARGES. 

Sir,— I have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  revised 
scale  of  charges  as  passed  at  the  Institute  meeting 
last  Monday.  But  it  was  passed  at  a verv  small 
meeting,  and  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  'leading 
architects  who  are  old  members  of  the  Institute 
that  they  should  nearly  all  absent  themselves  on 
the  occasion  of  the  consideration  of  an  important 
document  like  this,  and  leave  the  questions  to  the 
consideration  of  a meeting  only  just  large  enough  to 
provide  a quorum,  and  where  the  places  generally 
and  naturally  occupied  by  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers were  represented  by  two  nearly  emptybenches. 

Discussions  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  rather 
dull,  but  they  are  important,  and  leading-members 
who  turn  their  back  upon  them  are  hardly,  it  seems 
to  me,  doing  their  duty  to  the  Institute. 

One  who  was  Present. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  MUSEUM. 

Sir,— It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
Geological  Museum,  Jermyn-street,  has  been  the 
home  of  good  work  to  the  working-man — car- 
penters, masons,  metal-workers,  &c. — by  means  of 
courses  of  practical  illustrated  lectures  by  such 
popular  men  as  Professors  Roberts-Austen,  Rutley, 
Le  Neve  Foster,  &c.  Is  all  this  to  be  denied  to  the 
crowded  appreciative  audiences  which  I have  seen 
in  the  theatre,  who  could  not  go  to  South  Kensing- 
ton in  the  evenings  ? Ai.ex.  Black. 


WATER  TANK. 

Sir.— I have  to  construct  a water  tank,  to  hold 
100,000  gallons,  which  will  stand  on  the  roof  of  a 
building.  The  tank  is  to  be  about  - 100  ft.  long  by 
60  ft.  wide  by  3 ft.  deep  of  steel  plates. 

Would  any  of  your  readers  kindly  give  me  informa- 
tion as  to  scantlings  of  plates  and  stiffening  brackets 
required  for  a tank  of  these  dimensions,  or  refer  me 
to  a book  or  other  source  of  information  on  this 
subject.  Constant  Reader. 

***  The  thickness  of  plates  for  a tank  of  the 
above  dimensions  is  a practical  question  and  cannot 
be  determined  by  calculation  due  to  the  pressure  of 
the  water  it  contains.  Mild  steel  plates  or  wrnught- 
iron  plates  T\  in.  thick  would  be  quite  suitable,  as 
this  thickness~would  allow  the  joints  to  be  properly 
caulked  and  would  provide  sufficiently  for  corrosion. 


The  edges  of  the  plates  should  be  planed  so  that  the 
caulking  could  be  properly  done. 

The  sides  should  be  stiffened  by  vertical  T bars 
5 in.  by  3 in.  by  f in.,  placed  about  4 ft.  apart. — Ed. 


Cbe  Stubent’s  Column. 


SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

IN  introducing  this  series  of  articles  on 
certain  phases  of  elementary  physics 
to  our  readers  it  will  be  well  to  state 
how  far  we  are  prepared  to  go  in  considering 
the  various  subjects  laid  down.  In  the  first 
place,  we  entirely  exclude  electricity  and  mag- 
netism except  so  far  as  they  may  have  a direct 
bearing  upon  sound,  or  light,  or  heat.  We 
do  not  intend  at  present  to  deal  wilh 
matter,  force,  motion,  gravitation,  and  mole- 
cular attraction,  or  to  treat  specially  of 
the  chief  properties  of  liquids  and  gases 
— all  of  which  subjects  should  be  included 
in  a perception  of  elementary  physics.  Yet  it 
is  impossible  to  treat  of  either  sound,  light,  or 
heat  without  in  some  way  bringing  in  main 
facts  concerning  liquids  and  gases,  and  dis- 
cussing a few  of  the  properties  of  matter, 
force,  and  motion.  It  will  be  understood  that 
with  reference  to  these  latter,  however,  we 
make  no  attempt  at  a complete  or  even  ade- 
quate description,  and  that  they  will  only  be 
considered  in  their  relation  to  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  this  series. 

Neither  shall  we  pretend  to  deal  with  all  the 
principles  included  in  the  physics  of  sound, 
light,  and  heat ; we  shall  only  consider  such  as 
may  be  of  interest  to  architects. 

In  regard  to  sound  it  will  be  readily  surmised 
that  the  consideration  of  acoustic  properties  of 
buildings  will  be  a central  feature,  but  much 
preliminary  work  must  be  done  in  leading  up 
to  that.  Although  hundreds  of  books  have 
been  written  on  sound,  we  do  not  find  that 
much  is  known  concerning  its  application  to 
the  building  arts.  The  scientist,  accustomed  to 
experimental  work  in  the  laboratory,  very 
rarely  troubles  himself  to  inquire  into  the 
practical  applications  of  the  science  on  the 
large  scale,  so  that,  whilst  we  understand  a 
great  deal  about  sounding  boards,  vibration 
instruments,  &c.,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  learned 
concerning  the  best  modes  of  constructing 
interiors  of  public  buildings  from  an  acoustic 
standpoint.  Indeed,  when  these  latter  are 
really  good,  the  result  has  often  been  brought 
about  more  by  accident  than  design.  We  are  not 
proposing  in  this  series  to  set  up  a number  of 
original  sketches  for  interiors,  except  in  skeleton, 
and  in  explanation  of  principles  discussed,  but 
we  shall  criticise  various  designs  and  show 
whv  they  have  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
effect. 

A principal  part  of  our  work  will  consist 
in  describing  materials  specially  suited  for  the 
internal  construction  of  large  public  halls  and 
for  lining  the  walls,  and  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  say  somethi.-rg  also  concerning  the  furnish- 
ing and  decoration  of  the  same.  Methods  and 
devices  for  strengthening  sound  and  for  its 
transmission  on  the  large  scale,  its  velocity  in 
various  substances,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
its  reflection,  will  all  be  considered  in  much 
detail.  The  subjects  of  echoes  and  resonances, 
the  production  and  modification  of  acoustic 
foci,  the  dispersion  and  refraction  of  sound 
come  so  near  to  the  student  of  architecture, 
that  although  they  can  only  be  regarded 
as  by-paths  of  the  main  roads  in  physics, 
they  must  here  be  well  trodden.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  actual  methods  of  measuring 
vibrations  and  the  production  of  musical 
notes  in  that  connexion  can  only  be  re- 
viewed in  a very  elementary  way.  We  make 
this  reservation,  however,  that  so  much  of 
the  science  of  musical  sounds  as  is  applicable 
to  the  practical  designing  of  interiors  from  an 
acoustic  point  cf  view  will  receive  a consider- 
able amount  of  attention  in  this  series.  It  some- 
times happens  that  a hall  well  suited  for  public 
speaking  is  by  no  means  desirable  for  a concert 
or  orchestral  performance,  and  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  show  why  this  is,  by  an  analysis  of  the 
different  degrees  of  sounds  emitted  in  each 
case,  and  their  treatment  by  the  surfaces  with 
which  they  come  in  contact.  The  organ  is 
often  placed  in  a wrong  position  in  churches, 
and  not  infrequently  that  instrument  is  turned 
the  wrong  way  about,  even  when  its  location  is 
theoretically  good  from  an  acoustic  standpoint; 
instead  of  coming  out  into  the  body  of  the  cathe- 
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dral,  the  musical  notes  issuing  from  the  organ 
are  frequently  sent  vibrating  and  reflecting  from 
one  wall  to  another  and  have  to  dodge  round 
pillars  and  the  like,  which  kill  or  mutilate  the 
sounds.  We  do  not  say  that  this  difficulty  can 
always  be  done  away  with,  but  it  can  often  be 
modified.  The  student  will  understand  that  in 
a question  of  this  kind  we  shall  not  treat  of  the 
position  of  musical  instruments  in  a cathedral 
in  an  artistic  sense,  but  purely  from  a scientific 
one. 

Consonance  and  resonance  on  the  large  scale 
(not  as  directly  applied  to  music,  of  course), 
the  analysis  of  sounds,  beats,  vibration  of  rods 
and  plates,  the  study  of  vibratory  motions, 
determination  of  the  intensity  of  sounds,  and 
allied  subjects,  will  also  be  separately  treated. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  light,  the 
student  will  at  once  perceive  that  we  are  not 
here  much  concerned  with  artificial  light,  and 
still  less  with  problems  connected  with  the 
manufacture  and  nature  of  artificial  illuminants. 
Daylight  both  direct  and  transmitted  is  the 
principal  form  we  shall  treat  of.  Our  obser- 
vations will  arrange  themselves  around  two 
subjects  as  centres,  (1)  the  effect  of  obstruc- 
tions as  in  “ light  and  air  ” cases,  though  these 
latter  will  not  be  treated  of  from  a legal  point 
of  view  ; and  (2)  the  transmission  and  reflection 
of  light  from  specially  prepared  surfaces  and 
prisms  ; this  includes  a little  optics,  and  has 
special  reference  to  badly-lighted  buildings 
and  rooms. 

By  way  of  preparation  for  this  part  of  our 
programme  the  student  will  be  led  to  consider 
also  the  intensity  of  light,  its  propagation,  the 
nature,  properties,  and  determination  of 
problems  connected  with  shadows,  the  velocity 
of  light,  and  the  measurement  of  angles  by 
reflection.  In  regard  to  the  special  subject  of 
reflection  we  shall  treatof  the  reflection  of  light 
from  curved  surfaces,  spherical  aberration,  and 
the  application  of  mirrors  generally. 

A very  large  portion  of  this  department  of 
physics  is  comprised  under  the  general  and 
practically  indefinable  term  “ optics."  We  have 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  making  up  our 
minds  as  to  how  much  of  this  should  here  be 
given.  The  broad  outlines  of  the  science  of 
“ optics  ” are  of  much  use  to  the  student  of 
architecture,  but  we  have  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient, at  any  rate  for  the  present,  to 
select  only  those  portions  referring  to  prisms 
of  different  kinds,  and  certain  forms  of  lenses. 
Lighthouse  lenses  will  be  noticed,  for  instance, 
but  not  those  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
microscope  and  telescope.  The  decomposition 
of  white  light,  and  a general  account  of  the 
spectroscope  and  its  practical  applications,  the 
differences  between  spectral  and  pigment 
colours,  phosphorescence,  double  refraction, 
polarisation,  and  problems  connected  with  the 
interference  of  light  are,  amongst  other  things, 
to  he  alluded  to  in  this  section. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  heat,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  primary  points  to  be  kept  in 
view  are  the  physical  phenomena  as  applicable 
to  heating  ; apparatus  for  heating  houses  will 
not  be  adverted  to  except  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. After  explaining  the  prevalent  views 
as  to  the  theory  of  heat — as  to  its  nature — we 
shall  pass  on  to  the  general  effects  of  heat 
such  as  expansion  and  contraction,  also  to 
certain  phases  connected  with  temperature. 
Linear  and  cubical  expansion,  coefficients  of 
expansion  and  their  determination  in  different 
substances  used  in  building,  expansion  of 
liquids  and  gases,  pressure,  absorption  and 
radiation  and  screens,  will  all  come  in  for  a 
large  share  of  recognition. 


OBITUARY. 

Ex-Provost  Matthews,  Aberdeen. — The  death 
has  just  occurred,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  of  Mr. 
Jas.  Matthews,  LL.D.,  of  Springhill,  formerly  Lord 
Provost  of  and  architect  in  Aberdeen.  He  served 
his  professional  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Archibald 
Simpson,  Aberdeen,  and  was  subsequently  in  the 
service  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  London.  Thereafter  he 
was  in  business  in  his  native  city  of  Aberdeen — at 
firat  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomas  Mackenzie, 
Elgin,  and  afterwards  in  partnership  with  Mr.  A. 
Marshall  Mackenzie,  A.R.S.A.,  Aberdeen. 


Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  West  Stanley. 
— The  foundation-stones  of  new  Wesleyan  church 
and  schools,  which  are  to  be  built  at  West  Stanley,  at 
a cost  of  about  4,000/.,  were  laid  recently.  The  con- 
tract has  been  let  to  Mr.  Alfred  Routledge,  Stanley, 
at  3,700/.,  and  the  designs  have  heen  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Green  & Brockbank,  of  Liverpool.  There 
will  be  a church  to  seat  850,  with  a suite  of  rooms 
on  the  ground  level,  including  a schoolroom,  lecture- 
hall,  church  parlour,  reading-room,  &c. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Chapel,  &c„  City  of  London  Asylum,  Stone, 
NEAR  Dartford. — The  new  chapel  of  the  City  of 
London  Asylum  at  Stone — the  foundation-stone  of 
which  was  laid  by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  18th  ult. 
— is  being  erected  on  an  isolated  site  to  the  north  of 
the  main  building.  The  present  chapel  is  situated 
over  the  dining  hall,  but  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  a recreation  room  for  the  patients,  it  was 
decided,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  to  make  the  chapel  the  recreation  room, 
and  erect  a detached  chapel,  as  is  now  done  in  all 
new  asylums.  The  new  building  consists  of  a nave, 
with  sloping  floor,  72  ft.  by  36  ft.  ; chancel,  with 
octagonal  end.  29  ft.  by  24  ft.';  and  a transept  on  the 
north  side,  containing  vestry  and  organ  chamber. 
The  main  entrances  are  at  the  west  end,  one  at 
either  side  for  male  and  female  patients  respectively, 
with  a small  room  adjoining  for  epileptic  patients. 
The  style  adopted  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Andrew 
Murray,  is  early  fifteenth  century  Gothic.  The 
nave  is  divided  into  five  bays  with  buttresses, 
and  there  is  a two-light  window  in  each  bay.  The 
chancel  will  be  lighted  with  five  single-light 
windows.  The  roof  will  be  on  the  hammer  beam 
principle,  and  of  oak.  The  exterior  walls  will  have 
Portland  stone  dressings  and  Hint  facings,  the  latter 
being  got  from  the  cement  works  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  asylum.  Extensive  additions  are  also  being 
carried’  out  to  the  laundry.  New  bath  blocks  are 
being  built,  and  all  water-closets  are  being  collected 
into  separate  blocks,  with  ventilated  cross  passages. 
Two  infirmaries  are  also  being  erected,  one  for  male 
and  the  other  for  female  patients,  and  a new 
mortuary  and  pathological  room  will  also  be  built. 
The  total  cost  will  be  about  70,000 /.  Mr.  Wall, 
Chelsea,  is  the  builder. 

Church,  Hindley  Green,  Wigan.— The  founda- 
tion stone  has  just  been  laid  of  the  Church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  at  Hindley  Green.  The  portion  of 
the  church  now  proposed  to  be  built  consists  of  a 
nave  of  four  bays,  54  ft.  long  and  23  ft.  6 in.  wide, 
with  north  aisle  11  ft.  6 in.  wide,  chancel  31  ft.  6 in. 
long  by  20  ft.  wide,  organ  chamber,  clergy  and 
choir  vestries.  The  roof  is  of  pitch-pine,  continuous 
through  nave  and  chancel,  the  division  being  marked 
by  more  richly  designed  principals  carrying  an 
ornamental  belfry.  The  walls  and  various  features 
thereof  will  be  treated,  both  inside  and  out,  with 
brickwork.  The  complete  design  gives  accommo- 
dation for  450  to  500  worshippers.  The  work  now 
taken  in  hand  will  be  seated  for  about  320.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Deacon,  of  Liverpool,  is  the  architect,  and 
the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Preston  & Hirst,  of 
Wigan.  The  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  William  Goul- 
bourn. 

Church  Extension,  Derby.— The  foundation 
stone  has  just  been  laid  of  the  new  tower  at  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Derby.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Hawley 
Lloyd,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs. 
Walker  & Slater,  Derby.  iThe  cost  of  the  work, 
including  an  extension  "of  the  aisles,  amounts  to 
6,000/. 

Church,  Hawarden. — Plans  for  the  new  church 
in  the  Shotton  district  of  the  parish  of  Hawarden 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Douglas,  architect.  The 
church,  when  completed,  will  have  nave,  chancel, 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  sacrarium  and  apse.  The 
style  will  be  Early  English,  and  the  building  will 
accommodate  450  persons. 

Mission  School-Church,  St.  Helens. — The 
foundation-stone  has  just  been  laid  of  a new  mission 
school-church  in  Knowsley-road,  St.  Helen’s,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  Eccleston. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  present  buildings,  includ- 
ing site,  is  3,189/.  The  chief  feature  of  the  building 
will  be  a room,  60  ft.  square,  with  chancel,  for 
services,  and  for  school  purposes  this  room  will  be 
divided  by  folding  partitions.  The  building  will  be 
constructed  of  pressed  bricks  with  red  stone  dress- 
ings. The  floors  of  the  rooms  will  be  laid  with 
wood  blocks,  and  round  the  rooms  will  be  a dado 
of  glazed  bricks.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Fred 
Brown,  and  the  architect,  Mr.  G.  S.  Packer,  of 
Southport. 

Catholic  Church,  Denaby  Main. — The  new 
St.  Alban's  Catholic  Church,  Denaby  Main,  has  just 
been  opened.  The  building  is  of  stone,  worked  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Empsall  & Clarkson,  of  Bradford.  The  mason’s 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  Robinson,  of 
Thornton,  near  Bradford ; Messrs.  Broadhead  & 
Pickering,  also  of  Bradford,  have  carried  out  the 
joiner's  work  ; Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Leeds,  the  plumber’s 
work  ; Mr.  Andrew  Taylor,  of  Ecclehill,  near  Brad- 
ford, the  plasterer's  work  ; Mr.  Thornton,  of  the 
same  place,  the  slater's  work  ; and  Mr.  S.  Walton, 
of  Frizinghall,  near  Bradford,  the  painter's  work. 
The  church  was  erected  at  a cost  of  about  3,000/. 

St.  Alban's  Church,  Southend.— The  founda- 
tion stone  has  just  been  laid  at  Southend  of  St. 
Alban's  Church.  The  church  will  be  situated  in  St. 
John’s-road,  in  the  western  part  of  the  borough. 
For  the  present,  the  nave  and  aisles  only  will  be 
erected.  When  completed,  the  new  church  will  seat 
about  425  worshippers,  the  portion  at  present  being 
undertaken  giving  space  for  300.  Mr.  F.  Dupont  is 
the  builder,  and  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Corlette  are 
the  architects. 

Church,  Accrington.  — The  foundation  and 
corner  stones  have  just  been  laid  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  Magadqlen,  Accrington.  The  boundaries 


are,  to  the  east  Devonshire-street ; to  the  north 
Eccles-street ; and  to  the  west  Westwood-street. 
The  building  will  comprise  a chancel  with  an  organ 
chamber  adjoining,  a nave,  north  and  south  aisles 
with  transepts,  and  a chapel  for  week-day  service. 
Owing  to  the  slope  of  the  ground  from  north  to 
south,  the  vestries  will  be  placed  under  the  chancel. 
It  is  intended  to  build  the  church  of  stone  through- 
out. When  completed  it  will  afford  accommodation 
for  530 adult  worshippers,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  : 
for  the  structure  5,260/.,  for  the  tower  and  spire 
1,770/.,  and  for  the  boundary  walls  270/.  The  total 
amount  required  will  be  not  less  than  7,Soo /.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Ross. 

Church,  Weston-super-Mare. — The  foundation 
stone  of  the  permanent  church  for  All  Saints’  Dis- 
trict, Weston-super-Mare,  has  just  been  laid.  The 
cost  of  the  new  church  when  completed  is  estimated 
at  6,000/.  It  will  consist  of  a nave,  sanctuary,  nqrth 
and  south  aisles,  side  chapel,  vestry,  sacristy,  organ 
chamber,  and  north  and  south  porches.  The  tower 
will  stand  separate  from  the  church,  and  will  form  a 
lych  gate.  The  church — which  will  accommodate 
some  675  persons — will  be  built  of  local  stone,  the 
external  dressings  being  of  Box  ground  stone,  and 
those  of  the  interior  of  Corsham  Down  stone.  Mr. 
G.  F.  Bodlev  is  the  architect. 

Restoration  of  Thuxton  Church,  Norfolk. 
— The  restoration  of  this  building  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Pearce, 
architect,  Norwich.  Mr.  J.  Springall,  of  Swanton 
Morley,  was  the  contractor. 

People's  Hall,  Stoke,  Ipswich. —The  memo- 
rial stones  have  just  been  laid  of  this  building, 
which  is  being  erected  for  the  Wesleyans.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Eade  & Johns,  of  Ipswich. 
The  building  will  be  of  red  brick,  ornamented  with 
Gunton’s  white  bricks.  The  main  hall  will  be  56  ft. 
long  by  46  ft.  wide,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
about  800  persons.  Out  of  that  space  are  taken 
two  gallery  entrances  and  staircase,  the  gallery 
being  over  the  end  next  the  street.  There  will  be  a 
corridor  entrance  from  the  street  on  either  side  of 
the  large  hall,  at  the  further  end  being  a platform, 
1 1 ft.  by  24  ft.  At  the  back  of  this  are  a class-room 
and  two  retiring-rooms,  the  floors  being  higher  than 
that  of  the  hall,  as  these  three  rooms  will  ultimately 
become  the  platform,  when  the  hall  is  extended  its 
full  length,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  later  on.  Behind 
this,  provision  is  made  for  an  organ-chamber.  On 
the  right  of  the  large  hall  is  a smaller  one,  39  ft. 
long  by  22  ft.  6 in.,  accommodating  250  persons, 
with  a platform  running  the  entire  width  at  one 
end  and  recesses  at  the  back,  after  the  plan  of  the 
other  hall. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Oswestry.— 
The  memorial-stones  have  just  been  laid  of  the  new 
Primitive  Methodist  Church  at  Oswestry.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Mould,  of  Manchester,  and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  Jabez  Higgins.  The  building  will 
occupy  the  plot  of  land  at  the  corner  of  Castle- 
street  and  Chapel-street,  the  main  entrance  will  be 
from  Chapel-street.  The  extreme  length  will  be 
69  ft.,  the  width  of  the  nave  36ft.  8 in.,  and  on  each 
side  there  will  be  transepts.  The  end  facing  Chapel- 
street  will  be  apsidal,  and  will  contain  the 
rostrum  and  seats  for  over  sixty  singers.  The 
building  will  have  a battlemented  tower  at  the 
entrance  corner,  surmounted  by  a spire.  Mr. 
William  Hudson,  of  Gobowen,  is  the  clerk  of  the 
works. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Compton,  Torquay.— A new 
chapel  has  just  been  erected  at  Compton  for  the 
Baptists.  It  will  be  33  ft.  by  24  ft.,  with  vestibule, 
vestry,  and  school  offices  adjoining.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Bridgman  & Bridgman,  of  Torquay  and 
Paignton,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  C.  Blatchford,  of 
Torquay. 

Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Schools,  Castleton, 
DERBYSHIRE. — On  the  23rd  ult.  new  chapel  and 
Sunday  schools  were  opened  at  Castleton.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  in  the  chapel  for  300  people. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Lockwood,  of  Sheffield,  has  been  the 
architect.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  premises 
is  over  2,000/. 

School  Chapel,  Lincoln.— On  the  23rd  ult. 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  a new  school- 
chapel  in  connexion  with  the  Newland  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Lincoln.  The  building  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Croft-street  Mission.  The  complete 
scheme  will  entail  an  expenditure  of  about  2,000/ , 
but  the  present  portion  will  involve  about  1,400/. 
The  building,  of  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper  is  the 
architect,  will  be  of  brick,  with  Ancaster  stone 
dressings.  The  interior  will  include  a mission  hall, 
60ft.  by  30ft.,  an  infants’  class-room  20  ft.  by  24ft., 
and  two  smaller  class-rooms,  all  on  the  ground 
level.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  H.  S.  & W. 
Close. 

Methodist  Church,  Barripper,  Cornwall. — 
Memorial-stones  have  been  laid  of  a new  church  for 
the  Free  Methodists  of  Barripper.  Mr.  S.  Hill,  of 
Redruth,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  White,  of  Crowan, 
is  the  builder. 

Congregational  Chapel  Enlargement,  Ca- 
low,  Derbyshire. — The  Congregational  chapel  at 
Calow,  near  Chesterfield,  is  about  to  be  altered  and 
enlarged.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Parker,  of 
Staveley. 

Wesleyan  Buildings,  West  Bromwich.— The 
foundation-stones  have  just  been  laid  of  new  build- 
ings in  connexion  with  the  Lyng  Wesleyan  Church. 
The  new  premises  will  consist  of  an  infants'  school 
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and  minister's  vestry,  and  they  are  being  erected  at 
the  rear  of  the  present  buildings.  Accommodation 
will  be  provided  for  over  fifty  children.  Messrs. 
Lloyd  & Brant  are  the  builders,  and  Mr.  E.  Pincher 
is  the  architect. 

Wesleyan  College,  Scarborough.— A new 
Wesleyan  College  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Weapon- 
ness  Estate,  South  Cliff,  Scarborough.  The  total 
cost  will  be  7,S  1 8/.  Messrs.  Hall,  Cooper,  & Davis 
are  the  architects. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Nottingham. 
— A new  Primitive  Methodist  Church  is  being 
erected  in  Hartley-road.  Nottingham.  The  new 
church  is  to  be  erected  in  accordance  with 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Wills,  of  Derby.  It  is  to 
provide  sitting  accommodation  for  450  persons,  and 
will  cost  1,600 /.  The  builder  is  Mr.  A.  G.  Bell, 
Nottingham. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Cardief. — New  buildings 
are  being  erected  by  the  Wesleyans  in  Albany-road, 
Cardiff.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Jones,  Richards, 
& Bugden. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Hornsey.— The  foundation- 
stone  has  just  been  laid  of  a new  Baptist  chapel  at 
Ferme  Park,  Hornsey.  The  new  chapel  will  seat 
1,150  persons;  the  present  building,  which  is  con- 
tiguous, being  used  as  a school  and  lecture  hall.  The 
cost  of  the  new  chapel,  exclusive  of  this  sum,  but 
including  the  new  organ,  will  be  9,700/.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  George  Baines. 

Boys’  school,  Bexhill. — The  foundation-stone 
has  just  been  laid  of  a new  school  for  Bexhill.  The 
site  is  on  the  Hastings-road.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Jeffery  & Skiller,  of  Hastings,  and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  A.  H.  White,  of  St.  Leonards. 

Additions  to  Public  School,  Crieff.— A west 
wing  is  to  be  added  to  these  schools.  The  addition 
consists  of  new  classrooms,  offices,  and  cloakrooms, 
&c.  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  the  work, 
and  the  following  are  the  successful  tradesmen  : — 
Mr.  A.  Crerar,  builder;  Messrs.  Stothard  & Sons, 
joiners ; Messrs.  John  Don  & Son,  slaters : Mr. 
Charles  Anderson,  plumber  ; and  Mr.  Forbes, 
plasterer.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  addition  will 
cost  about  1,200/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Ewan, 
Glasgow. 

Church  Schools,  Opexshaw. — New  day  and 
Sunday  schools,  in  connexion  with  St.  Clement's 
Church,  Higher  Openshaw,  are  being  erected.  The 
site  is  at  the  junction  of  Gransmoor-road  and 
Toxteth-street.  The  buildings  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  604  scholars.  The  costs 
will  be  over  3,000/.  Mr.  Percy  B.  Lodge  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Hill  & Heys,  also  of  Man- 
chester, the  builders. 

Dean  Close  Memorial  School,  Cheltenham. 
— A new  wing  is  being  added  to  the  Dean  Close 
Memorial  School,  Cheltenham.  The  new  structure 
will  be  situated  at  the  back  or  west  side  of  the  main 
body  of  the  buildings,  and  parallel  to  it,  being  con- 
nected therewith  by  means  of  three  corridors.  The 
annexe  will  be  three  stories  in  height,  of  red  brick  with 
stone  dressings.  The  dining-hall,  covering  the  whole 
ground  plan  of  the  building,  will  measure  83  ft.  by 
24  ft.  The  first  and  second  floors  are  both  divided 
by  a central  wall  into  sick-room  and  sleeping  accom- 
modation. The  dormitories  are  at  the  north  end, 
and  on  each  floor  provision  is  made  for  twelve  boys' 
cubicles,  with  master's  bedroom,  together  with  baths, 
lavatories,  &c.  The  sick-rooms  consist  of  three 
wards  on  the  first  floor,  containing  eleven  beds, 
with  a nurse’s  sitting-room,  bath,  &c.,  and  kitchen 
arrangements.  On  the  floor  above  will  be  a sick 
ward,  measuring  46  ft.  by  24  ft.  The  ground  floor 
will  be  connected  with  the  present  building  by  means 
of  two  corridors,  one  for  the  boys'  use  and  the  other 
giving  access  from  the  kitchen  and  domestic  offices. 
The  present  diniDg-rooms,  as  soon  as  the  new 
buildings  are  complete,  will  be  converted  into  a 
physical  laboratory,  and  library  and  museum, 
respectively.  Messrs.  Knight  & Chatters  are  the 
architects,  and  Messrs.  Collins  & Godfrey  the  con- 
tractors. The  price  of  the  contract  is  3.390/. 

Club,  South  Shields.— a new  Unionist  club  is 
to  be  opened  at  South  Shields  on  the  27th  inst.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton. 

New  Hotel,  Newcastle,  County  Down.— a 
new  hotel  has  been  erected  by  the  Countv  Down 
Railway  Company  at  Newcastle,  County  Down 
The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  J.  Farrall,  of  Dublin. 

Owens  College,  Manchester. — On  the  22nd 
ult.,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  visited  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  and  opened  the  new  library 
building,  the  gift  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Christie,  and  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  Whitworth  Hall.  The 
Whitworth  Hall,  like  the  library,  is  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  the  original  architect  of  the 
college  buildings.  It  is  to  afford  a hall  large  enough 
for  all  ceremonial  purposes  connected  with  the 
College  and  the  Victoria  University,  and  will  com- 
municate with  the  Christie  Library  through  a 
covered  cloister,  the  library  being  in  turn  connected 
with  the  main  building  by  means  of  a bridge.  The 
hall  will  be  120  ft.  long,  and  50  ft.  wide.  The 
dimensions  of  the  Christie  Library  are  : length, 
100  ft. ; width,  46  ft. ; height  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet,  46  ft. ; and  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  73  ft. 
An  illustration  of  Christie  Library  appeared  in  our 
issue  for  November  14,  1896. 

Institute  Buildings,  St.  George's,  Newport 
t Mon.) — The  foundation-stone  has  just  been  laid  in 
Watling-street,  Newport,  of  new  institute  buildings 


The  buildings  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  brick, 
with  terra-cotta  dressings.  On  the  ground  floor 
there  will  be  a reading-room,  a library,  and  a com- 
mittee and  debating-room  ; on  the  upper  floor  a 
billiard-room  and  a room  for  amusements.  The 
reading-room  will  have  a fiat  roof,  which  can  be 
used  as  a promenade.  The  library  and  news-room 
will  measure  36  ft.  by  iSft.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
W.  Fleming,  of  Wolverhampton  ; and  Mr.  Lavender, 
of  Dawley,  will  be  the  builder. 

Public  Buildings,  West  Bromwich.  — A 
reading-room  and  police-station  have  been  erected 
by  the  West  Bromwich  Corporation  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Hill  Top  Park.  The  buildings,  which  have 
been  erected  b)’  Messrs.  H.  Smith  & Son,  at  a cost  of 
2,449/.,  from  the  design  of  the  Borough  Surveyor 
(Mr.  A.  D.  Greatorex),  consist  of  a reading-room, 
police  premises  (including  two  cells,  and  also  a ser- 
geant's house),  together  with  a branch  tire  station. 

People's  Homes,  Liverpool. — The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  on  the  21st  ult.  of  “ Bevington 
House,”  a model  lodging-house  for  men,  to  be 
erected  by  the  People's  Homes  Company,  Limited. 
The  building  has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  C.  O. 
Ellison  & Son,  architects.  The  site  has  frontages  of 
about  forty-live  yards  to  Bevington  Bush,  thirty- 
yards  to  Nicholas-street,  thirty-five  yards  to 
Aldersey-slreet,  and  forty-nine  yards  to  Arden- 
street.  Only  a portion  of  this  area  is  actually  being 
built  upon,  the  remainder  being  reserved  for  exten- 
sions ; but  the  present  building  will  accommodate 
450  lodgers,  whilst  the  scheme,  when  fully  carried 
out,  will  provide  650  beds.  The  building  will  be  six 
stories  high,  with  the  main  entrance  from  Bevington 
Bush.  All  floors  and  staircases  will  be  fireproof ; 
there  will  be  a large  open  courtyard  containing  the 
water-closets,  &c.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Kelly  Brothers,  Walton,  Mr.  Parsons  acting 
as  clerk  of  works. 

Premises,  Sheffield. — Messrs.  Harrison  Bros, 
and  Howson,  cutlery  manufacturers  and  electro- 
platers, Sheffield,  have  had  erected  a new  building 
in  Carver-street  and  Division-street.  The  architects 
for  the  building  are  Messrs.  Holmes  & Watson,  and 
Messrs.  W.  & A.  Forsdike  are  the  contractors. 

Vicarage,  Penzance. — At  Penzance  on  the  24th 
ult.  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  a new  vicarage 
for  St.  John's  parish.  The  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  O.  Caldwell,  and  the  total  cost  will  be 
about  1,300/. 

Warehouse  Premises,  Leith  Walk,  Edin- 
burgh.— A new  building  has  been  erected  for  Mr. 
J.  Brown,  paper-bag  maker  and  printer,  on  the 
ground  opened  up  at  M‘Donald-road,  Leith-walk. 
The  entrance  for  the  workers  is  at  the  south-east 
end  of  the  building,  and  a few  yards  further  west  is 
the  main  entrance  leading  to  the  counting-house  and 
offices.  In  the  main  building  there  is  an  under 
warehouse  on  the  basement  lloor,  while  above  there 
is  a main  warehouse.  Above  this  is  the  machine- 
room  and  bag-making  department,  with  drying- 
room,  lithographic  artists'  room,  case-room,  stereo- 
typing and  electrotvping  rooms  opening  off  it. 
Messrs.  Cooper  & Taylor  were  the  architects. 

Railway  Station  and  Hotel,  Felixstowe. — 
A new  railway  station  has  been  erected  at  Felix- 
stowe, from  the  designs  and  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  John  Wilson,  the  chief  engineer  to  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Kirke,  Knight,  & Co.,  of  Sleaford,  who  have  executed 
the  work  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Blew, 
of  the  G.E.R.'s  engineering  department,  Mr.  F. 
Weeber  being  their  superintendent  of  works.  Mr. 
Geo.  Munnings,  of  Walton,  is  responsible  for  the 
plumbing.  Facing  the  new  station  is  the  Orwell 
Hotel,  the  architect  for  which  was  Mr.  John  S. 
Corder.  Mr.  F.  Bennett,  of  Ipswich,  was  the  con- 
tractor. 

New  BATHS.  Morley. — The  foundation-stone 
has  just  been  laid  of  new  baths  for  Morley.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  G.  A.  Fox,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Holton  & Fox,  Dewsbury.  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Sugden 
are  the  contractors  for  the  mason's  work. 

New  Library,  Southwark.— On  the  18th  ult. 
Mr.  R.  K.  Causton,  M.P.,  opened  the  new  Christ 
Church  Public  Library,  in  Blackfriars-road.  The 
architect  of  the  new  building  is  Mr.  A.  W.  Tribe,  of 
Clapham-road,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Hoare  & Son  of  Blackfriars-road.  The 
new  building  comprises  a general  reading-room, 
ladies’  reading-room,  and  lending  library. 

New  Baths  for  Stratford. — The  West  Ham 
Corporation  have  instructed  Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell, 
architect,  to  prepare  plans  for  the  erection  of 
public  swimming  and  private  baths  and  other 
buildings  in  Romt'ord-road,  Stratford,  E.  (opposite 
the  new  Technical  Institute). 

New  Bank,  Bishop  Auckland.— Large  banking 
jremises  are  in  course  of  erection  at  Bishop  Auck- 
and  for  the  North-Eastern  Banking  Company. 
The  premises  have  a frontage  of  36  ft.  and  a depth 
of  52  ft.  The  building  is  three  stories  high,  besides 
attics  and  cellars.  The  ground  floor  comprises 
banking-room,  manager's  offices,  and  two  general 
offices,  the  rooms  above  being  appropriated  by  a 
residence  for  the  banking  manager.  The  building  is 
faced  with  an  ashlar  stone  front.  The  contractor  is 
Mr.  Nathan  Watson,  of  Bishop  Auckland.  The 
work  has  been  planned  and  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
W.  and  T.  R.  Milburn,  architects,  Sunderland. 

Cattle  Market,  Bideford. — The  new  cattle 
market  at  Bideford  is  situate  just  a short  distance 
from  the  pannier  market,  with  t\yo  entrances,  ope 


from  Honestone-street  and  another  from  Meddon- 
street.  The  total  length  of  the  market  is  400  ft., 
and  on  an  average  it  is  47  ft.  wide.  The  whole  of 
the  pens  are  laid  with  Marland  brick,  and  the 
entrances  are  of  Marland  brick  with  granite  caps. 
In  the  centre  of  the  market,  occupying  27  ft.  6 in. 
by  49  ft.  of  one  side,  is  the  new  public  slaughter- 
house. The  contractors  for  the  work  were  Messrs. 
W.  & H.  Glover,  of  Bideford.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
R.  T.  Hookway,  also  of  Bideford. 

New  Flats,  Hampstead. — A large  building  with 
a frontage  of  250  ft.  is  to  be  erected  at  Mazenod- 
avenue,  Hampstead,  to  be  called  “ Priory-court," 
and  arranged  as  residential  Hats.  The  site  is 
elevated  about  4 ft.  above  the  road  in  front,  and  the 
building  will  be  set  back  with  returning  wings  right 
and  left.  The  elevation  will  be  somewhat  “ Geor- 
gian " in  style,  with  gauged  brick  arches  and  aprons, 
surmounted  with  a heavy  stone  cornice  and  green 
Venetian  shutters.  A11  ornamental  garden  court  and 
fountain  forms  part  of  the  scheme.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Palgrave  & Co.,  of  Westminster. 

New  Building  Estate,  Benwell,  New- 
castle.— A new  building  estate  has  been  opened 
out  at  Benwell.  This  estate  is  being  developed  by 
“ The  Tyneside  Land  and  Property  Corporation, 
Limited.”  The  first  contract  for  an  entire  street 
has  been  let  to  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  of  Newcastle.  The 
work  of  construction  will  be  supervised  by  Mr.  C. 
T.  Marshall,  architect,  from  whose  plans  the  houses 
are  to  be  erected.  In  addition  to  this,  plans  are 
being  prepared  for  blocks  of  shops  and  buildings  of 
a public  character  by  Messrs.  Dunn,  Hansom,  & 
Fenwick,  architects.  The  directors  of  the  company 
have  given  instructions  to  Mr.  C.  T.  Marshall  to 
prepare  the  plans  of  a large  building  to  be  erected 
opposite  the  church,  at  the  corner  of  the  main  turn- 
pike and  Charlotte  Pitt-road.  Bricks  are  about  to 
be  made  on  the  site,  machinery  and  plant  having 
been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Scotswood,  for 
this  purpose.  The  surveyor  to  the  estate  is  Mr. 
Welton,  of  Hexham,  who  has  laid  out  the  whole  in 
streets,  the  drainage  being  carried  out  also  under  his 
direction. — Newcastle  Leader. 

British  Dairy  Institute,  Reading. — This  build- 
ing, which  has  recently  been  erected  in  connexion 
with  the  University  Extension  College,  Reading,  con- 
sists of  three  departments,  viz.,  one  portion  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  cheese,  another  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  butter,  and  the  third  to  the  purposes  of  study 
in  connexion  with  the  other  two.  There  are  also 
offices  for  the  manager  and  instructress,  for  the  lady 
pupils,  and  a caretaker.  The  rooms  set  apart  for  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  are  lined  with 
glazed  bricks,  finished  with  concrete  floors,  and  are 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  steam,  &c.  All 
these  parts  of  the  building  are  approached  through 
a hall  into  which  milk  and  other  materials  are  de- 
livered. The  library  and  lecture-room  is  on  the 
first-floor  story.  The  buildings  throughout  are 
heated  with  hot  water  and  fitted  with  the  electric 
light.  There  is  a basement.  Externally  the  materials 
used  in  the  building  are  chiefly  brick  and  stone.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  McCarthy  E.  Fitt, 
the  warming  and  lighting  having  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Williams,  the  whole  being  from  the 
design  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Bavenscroft,  F.S.A.,  of  Reading. 

New  Mansions. — The  tender  of  Messrs.  Spencer 
& Co.,  of  Lambeth,  has  been  accepted  at  10,000 /.  fur 
the  erection  of  **  Victoria  Mansions,”  West  End- 
lane,  N.W.  Messrs.  Palgrave  & Co.  are  the  architects, 
and  Mr.  W.  Pearson  their  clerk  of  works. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Benwell  and  Feniiam  Sewerage. — The 
Benwell  and  Fenham  Urban  District  Council  have 
instructed  Mr.  Harry  W.  Taylor,  of  Newcastle  and 
Birmingham,  to  prepare  a scheme  of  main  sewerage 
for  the  Fenham  portion  of  their  district. 

Sewage  of  Acton. — On  the  21st  ult.  the  Acton 
(Sewage)  Bill,  whereby  the  London  County  Council 
sought  to  compel  the  Acton  District  Council  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  expense  of  the  Metropolitan 
drainage  scheme,  was  considered  by  a Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Committee 
decided  that  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  was  proved, 
the  Chairman  suggesting  that  counsel  should  agree 
upon  a clause  as  to  the  contribution  to  be  made  to 
the  London  County  Council. 

Water  Supply  to  East  Otterburn.— The 
tender  of  Mr.  Edmund  Dobson,  of  Morpeth,  has 
been  accepted  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  water 
supply  to  the  Towers  and  East  Otterburn.  Mr 
Edward  Brown,  of  Newcastle,  is  the  engineer. 

Water  Supply,  Woburn.— a detailed  report 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Rural  District  Council  for 
a scheme  of  water  supply  for  the  district  of  Waven- 
don,  including  Woburn  Sands,  by  the  engineers  for 
the  work,  Messrs.  D.'Balfour  & Son,  Civil  Engineers, 
London  and  Newcastle,  which  recommends  a trial 
shaft  being  sunk  about  100  ft.  into  the  lower  green 
sand,  after  which  continuous  pumping  tests  will  be 
made  for  fourteen  days  at  the  rate  of  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  The  site  chosen  is  to  the  south  of  Woburn 
Sands,  on  land  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  sufficiently  far  from  the  escarpment  of  the  lower 
green  sand  to  obtain  a good  supply.  It  is  probable, 
if  the  quantity  of  water  found  will  allow,  that 
1 several  neighbouring  places  may  be  arranged  to  be 
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supplied.  At  present  the  supply  is  got  from  wells 
of  moderate  depth,  many  of  which  are  liable  to 
pollution.  The  water  will  be  pumped  into  an  ele- 
vated tower  on  high  land  adjoining,  from  which 
it  will  gravitate  in  mains  over  the  district.  If  the 
scheme  is  successful,  Woburn  Sands,  with  its  almost 
Highland  scenery,  will  have  an  excellent  water 
supply. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Maids  Moreton'  Church,  Bucking- 
ham.— The  east  window  of  this  church  was  unveiled 
on  the  20th  ult.  The  ancient  tracery  still  remains, 
while  the  glass  has  been  destroyed,  probably  during 
the  ascendency  of  the  Puritans.  The  new  glass  is 
made  to  match  the  remains  of  the  old  tracery,  and 
depicts  in  five  lights  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  left-hand  light  contains  a representation  of  the 
Nativity.  The  second  light  shows  His  entry  into  the 
ministerial  life  by  the  baptism  of  John  in  the  Jordan  ; 
the  third  or  centre  light  the  Crucifixion,  the  fourth 
light  depicts  the  Magdalen  at  the  Tomb,  and  the 
fifth  the  Ascension.  On  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Cotterill  Scholefield,  the  architect,  the  work  was 
entrusted  for  execution  to  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  & 
Brothers,  of  London. 

Windows,  &c.,  St.  Saviour's  Church,  South- 
wark.— A special  service  was  held  in  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  on  the  22nd  ult., 
on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  stained-glass 
window  in  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  the 
starting  of  the  new  clock  and  chimes,  and  the 
unveiling  of  the  memorial  windows  to  Edward 
Alleyn  and  Elizabeth  Newcomen  by  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  and  the  dedication  of  the  pulpit  and 
lectern  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  three 
windows  were  all  designed  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Kempe. 
That  in  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  is  in  the 
north  transept,  and  comprises  four  subjects.  The 
memorial  window  to  Edward  Alleyn  is  in  the  south 
aisle.  The  Elizabeth  Newcomen  memorial  window 
is  in  the  south  transept.  The  pulpit  is  of  carved 
oak,  and  the  lectern  is  of  bronze,  over  6 ft.  high. 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE. — The  work  of  enlarging  the  Ecole  de 
Medecine  will  soon  be  finished.  The  buildings, 
which  are  in  the  same  style  as  those  on  the  Boule- 
vard St.  Germain,  will  contain  on  the  ground  floor 
a large  salle  des  pas  perdus,  a room  for  physical 
laboratory  experiments,  a room  for  the  Conseil  de  la 
Faculte,  and  several  examination  rooms.  A monu- 
mental staircase  will  lead  to  the  first  floor,  on  which 
is  the  library,  other  examination  rooms,  and  the  new 
galleries  of*the  Musee  Qrfila.  The  work  is  expected 

to  be  completed  about  April,  1900. The  Directors 

of  the  Louvre  are  shortly  going  to  open  to  the  public 
the  new  hall  containing  casts  taken  from  the  chefs 
d'ueuvres  of  the  principal  museums  in  Europe.  The 
new  collection  is  in  the  old  riding-school  of  the 
Prince  Imperial,  and  is  ornamented  with  columns,  the 

capitals  of  which  are  sculptured  by  M.  Fremiet. 

In  preparation  for  the  1900  Exhibition,  M.  Nenot  is 
making  a model  of  the  new  Sorbonne.  The  scale 
is  two  centimetres  to  the  metre.  When  finished  the 
model  will  cover  a surface  of  twelve  square  metres. 
This  delicate  piece  of  work  will  cost  about  25,000 

francs. The  new  buildings  of  the  National 

Library  will  soon  be  commenced.  They  will  extend 
down  the  Rue  Colbert  as  far  as  the  Rue  Vivienne, 
and  will  be  continued  down  this  street  as  far  as  the 

Rue  des  Petits  Champs. M.  Roty,  the  medallist, 

has  just  finished  the  dies  for  a medal  in  memory  of 
the  assassination  of  President  Carnot.  On  the  face 
the  artist  has  engraved  a panorama  of  the  town  of 
Lyons,  above  which  is  a figure  of  the  Republic 
draped  in  mourning  ; by  the  side  is  the  figure  of 
Carnot  stretched  on  a bed.  The  reverse  shows  a 
group  of  women  carrying  Carnot’s  body  to  the 

Pantheon. Four  new  rooms  have  been  opened  in 

the  Versailles  Museum.  They  contain  an  interesting 
collection  of  drawings  and  water-colours,  repre- 
senting the  wars  in  the  First  Revolution,  and  in  the 
First  Empire ; also  portraits  of  the  Bonaparte 

family,  the  work  of  Baron  Gerard. The  old 

church  of  the  Chevaliers  de  St.  Jean  de  Jerusalem, 
which  is  situated  at  the  Portes  de  Corbeil,  near 
Essonnes,  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Societe 
V Historique  de  Corbeil,  and  an  archieological  museum 

is  to  be  opened  in  it. In  pulling  down  an  old 

house  at  Arles  belonging  to  the  archbishopric, 
a portion  of  some  ancient  Roman  remains 
was  discovered.  It  appears  to  be  the  “ Aula 
Pretoria”  or  palace  of  the  Roman  pnetor. 
This  building,  which  is  in  stone  in  good  pre- 
servation, has  two  openings  in  it.  It  probably 
extends  under  the  archbishopric  and  under  the 
church  of  Saint  Trophime. The  death  is  an- 

nounced, at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  of  Leopold 
Durangel,  painter.  He  was  a pupil  of  Wachsmuth 
and  Horace  Vernet.  He  has  left  several  interesting 
works,  amongst  them  a portrait  of  the  Chevalier 
d’Aguesseau,  which  is  in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  ajid 
several  mural  paintings  in  the  Marseilles  Museum, 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  Madame  Charles 

Landelle,  known  as  a genre  painter  by  the  name  of 
“ Anai's  Beauvais."  She  was  a pupil  of  MM.  Carolus 
Duran  and  Henner. 

CONGRESS  OF  PUBLIC  ART,  BRUSSELS.  — The 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  has  received 


Information,  through  tho  Foreign  Office,  that  the 
first  International  Congress  of  Public  Art,  organised 
by  L’CEuvrc  Nationale  Beige , will  be  held  at  Brussels 
from  September  24  to  28  next. 

Machinery  and  Manufactures  Exhibition 
at  Lima. — We  have  received  a circular  from  the 
Peruvian  Consulate,  calling  attention  to  the  perma- 
nent exhibition  of  manufactures  and  machinery  now 
open  at  Lima,  in  the  machinery  hall  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion Palace,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government 
of  Peru,  and  under  the  management  of  the  Peruvian 
National  Society  of  Industry.  No  charge  is  made 
for  space.  Particulars  of  the  exhibition  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Consul-General  of  Peru,  237 
Winchester  House,  Old  Broad-street.  The  oppor- 
tunity may  be  worth  the  attention  of  English 
manufacturers  who  wish  for  a new  opening  for 
manufactures  or  patents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Builders’  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution.— 
A special  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and 
donors  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Institution,  21, 
New  Bridge-street,  E.C.,  on  the  28th  ult.  Mr. 
Edwin  Brooks,  the  Treasurer,  presided  in  the  un- 
avoidable absence  of  the  President.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Foster.  At  this  meeting,  Mrs.  Lydia  Smith,  being 
the  only  candidate,  was  elected  by  show  of  hands 
to  the  widows’  pension  of  24/.  per  annum.  The 
proceedings  closed  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 

Appointment. — At  the  usual  meeting  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Council,  held  on  Thursday  of  last 
week,  the  Highways  Committee  reported  that  there 
had  been  sixty-two  applicants  for  the  post  of  County 
Surveyor  at  a commencing  salary  of  700/.  a year, 
rising  to  850/.  Ten  were  disqualified,  and  the  Com- 
mittee selected  four,  and  recommended,  after  inter- 
viewing them,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Wakelam,  of  Hereford. 
The  motion  to  appoint  upon  the  terms  of  the  adver- 
tisement was  agreed  to  by  31  to  20. 

Public  Improvements,  Derby. — At  the  Guild- 
hall, Derby,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  Colonel  W.  R.  Slacke, 
R.E.,  held  a public  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  into  the  application  of  the  Derby 
Corporation  to  borrow  the  sums  of  20,000 /.  for 
purposes  of  electric  lighting,  5,500/.  for  the  provision 
of  a depot  on  the  Nottingham-road,  1,000/.  for  the 
construction  of  a six-cell  refuse  destructor  at  Little 
Chester,  2,300/.  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  pur- 
poses of  street  improvement,  750/.  and  346/.  for  the 
installation  of  the  electric  light  at  the  borough  asylum 
and  Ford-street  depot  respectively,  340/.  for  market 
purposes,  and  120/.  for  the  erection  of  a convenience 
at  the  Markeaton  recreation  ground.  Amongst  those 
present  at  the  inquiry  were  Mr.  H.  F.  Gadsby(Town 
Clerk),  Mr.  J.  Ward  (Borough  Surveyor),  Mr.  W.  A. 
H.  Clarry  (Assistant  Borough  Surveyor).  Mr.  J.  E. 
Stewart  (Electrical  Engineer),  and  Mr.  W.  Wilkin- 
son (Chief  Sanitary  Inspector). 

Street  Works,  Norwich. — On  the  22nd  ult. 
Major  J.  H.  Darley  Crozier,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry 
at  the  Norwich  Guildhall  on  behalf  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  consequent  upon  an  application 
by  the  Town  Council  for  leave  to  borrow  5,700/.  for 
street  improvements.  Mr.  G.  B.  Kennett  (Town 
Clerk)  and  the  City  Engineer  (Mr.  A.  E.  Collins) 
explained  that  this  was  an  application  for  sanction 
to  borrow  a sum  of  money  which  it  was  estimated 
would  be  required  to  do  certain  paving,  channel- 
ling, and  kerbing  in  Tinkler’s-lane,  Sayer's-street, 
Heigham-street,  Barn-road,  and  Station-road,  which 
at  the  present  time  are  some  of  the  old  mac- 
adamised roads  of  the  city.  These  roads  were  all 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Midland  and  Great 
Northern  Station,  where  the  traffic  had  become 
very  heavy,  and  granite  paving  was  very  necessary. 

Master  Builders’  Association,  Morecambe. 
— At  a meeting  of  the  Morecambe  Master  Builders’ 
Association,  held  on  the  21st  ult.  in  the  Albert  Hall, 
the  question  of  insurance  against  the  new  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act  was  discussed.  The  lowest 
rates  that  had  been  quoted  to  members  was  stated 
to  be  22s.  6d.  per  hundred  pounds  of  wages  paid. 
The  proposal  to  insure  in  the  Building  Assurance 
and  Accident  Association,  to  which  special  terms 
were  offered  to  members  of  the  Federation  of 
Building  Employers,  was  favourably  considered,  the 
terms  being  15s. 

Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts. — An 
exhibition  of  students'  work  in  the  various  crafts 
embraced  by  this  school  (established  by  the  Tech- 
nical Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
Council  at  316,  Regent-street),  will  be  opened  to  the 
public  on  Monday,  July  4,  and  will  remain  open  daily 
throughout  the  week  from  12  to  S.30  p.m.  Specimens 
will  be  shown  of  bookbinding,  silversmiths',  gold- 
smiths’ and  jewellers'  work,  chasing  and  engraving, 
enamelling,  stained  glass,  leadwork,  stonework, 
woodcuts  in  colour  (by  a method  based  on  Japanese 
practice),  also  modelling  and  designs  for  various 
processes.  New  classes  are  contemplated  for  next 
session,  commencing  September  19,  in  writing  and 
illumination,  wood-carving  and  gilding,  and  tapestry 
and  other  weaving.  Full  information  as  to  these 
or  other  classes  can  be  had  from  the  Curator  at  the 
school. 

Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute. — The 
preliminary  programme  of  the  sixteenth  Congress, 
to  be  held  in  Birmingham,  from  September  27  to 
October  1,  has  now  been  issued.  The  President  of 
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the  Congress  is  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Bart.  Dr 
Christopher  Childs  will  deliver  the  lecture  to  the 
Congress,  and  Dr.  Alex.  Hill,  Master  of  Downing 
College  and  Vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
vc-rsity,  will  deliver  the  popular  lecture.  Excursions 
to  places  of  interest  in  connexion  with  sanitation 
wtu  be  arranged  for  those  attending  the  Congress.  A 
conversazione  will  be  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (Coun- 
cillor C.  G.  Beale),  and  a garden  party,  at  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens,  Edgbaston,  will  be  given  by  members  of 
the  Sanitary  Committee.  It  appears  from  the  pro- 
gramme that  over  300  authorities,  including  several 
County  Councils,  have  already  appointed  delegates 
to  the  Congress,  and,  as  there  are  also  over  2,000 
members  and  associates  in  the  Institute,  there  will 
probably  be  a large  attendance  in  addition  to  the 
local  members  of  the  Congress.  In  connexion  with 
the  Congress,  a Health  Exhibition  of  Apparatus  and 
Appliances  relating  to  health  and  domestic  use  will 
be  held  as  a practical  illustration  of  the  application 
and  carrying  out  of  the  principles  and  methods 
discussed  at  the  meetings.  The  Congress  will 
include  three  general  addresses  and  lectures,  and 
three  sections,  meeting  for  two  days  each,  dealing 
witli(i)  Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive  Medicine, 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hill  ; (2)  Engineering 
and  Architecture,  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  Henman  ; 
(3)  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology,  presided  over 
by  Dr.  G.  Sims  Woodhead.  There  will  also  be  five 
Special  Conferences : Municipal  Representatives,  pre- 
sided over  by  Alderman  W.  Cook,  Chairman  of  the 
Health  Committee,  Birmingham  City  Council  ; 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  presided  over  by  Dr. 
McVail  ; Municipal  and  County  Engineers,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade ; Sanitary 
Inspectors,  presided  over  by  Mr.  \V.  W.  West, 
Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  Walthamstow  ; Domestic 
Hygiene,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  C.  G.  Beale  (the 
Lady  Mayoress).  The  local  arrangements  are  in  the 
hands  of  an  influential  Committee,  presided  over  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  with  Professor  A. 
Bostock  Hill,  Mr.  W.  Bayley  Marshall  and  Mr.  J. 
E.  Willcox,  as  Honorary  Secretaries. 

Carr's  Patent  Letter  Box.— The  name  of  the 
inventor  of  this,  mentioned  and  illustrated  on  page 
621  of  last  volume,  should  have  been  given  as“J. 
Carr,"  not  “T.  Carr." 

Value  OF  City  Land. — A claim  for  compensa- 
tion under  the  London  County  Council  (Improve- 
ments) Act,  1897,  Tower  Bridge  Northern  Approach, 
was  heard  on  Friday  last  week,  at  the  London 
Sheriff's  Court.  The  property  is  situate  at  the 
corner  of  Royal  Mint-street  and  Queen-street,  and 
covers  an  area  of  6,716  square  feet,  and  was 
announced  for  sale  by  auction  by  Messrs.  H.  E. 
Foster  & Cranfield,  the  claimants'  surveyors,  in 
February  last.  The  jury  awarded  11,026 /. 

Patent  Scaffolds  and  Ladders.— Messrs.  J.  H. 
Heathman  & Co.,  of  Endell-street,  have  purchased 
a large  freehold  site  near  Chiswick,  on  which  they 
intend  to  erect  new  factory  buildings  to  enable 
them  to  manufacture  upon  an  extensive  scale.  They 
will  also  there  establish  a branch  depot  for  letting 
out  on  hire  their  patent  telescopic  scaffolds  as  well 
as  general  builders’  ladders,  swing  painters’  cradles, 
and  tressels,  &c. 

Great  Eastern  Railway  Company's  Tourists’ 
Guide. — The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  send 
us  their  “ Tourists’ Guide  to  the  Continent,”  among 
the  new  features  of  which  are  particulars  of  the  new 
express  service  to  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
via  the  Royal  Mail  Harwich  Hook  of  Holland 
route  ; a series  of  Continental  maps  ; a chapter 
upon  “Cycling  Routes  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Germany  ’’ ; and  a chapter  “ Dull  Useful  Informa- 
tion,” giving  particulars  as  to  the  cost  of  Conti- 
nental travel. 

The  Proposed  Extension  of  Hampstead 
Heath. — On  the  28th  ult.,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse- 
yard,  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  Farmer,  & 
Bridgewater  offered  for  sale  by  auction  the  free- 
hold estate  of  the  late  Sir  T.  Spencer  Wells,  Bart., 
known  as  Golder’s  Hill,  Hampstead  Heath,  and 
described  as  “ a perfect  country  seat  within  five 
miles  of  Charing  Cross."  The  biddings  started  at 
25,000/.,  which  gradually  rose  to  38,500/.,  at  which 
price  the  property  was  declared  sold.  The  move- 
ment to  secure  Golder’s  Hill  for  the  public  as  an 
extension  of  Hampstead  Heath  is  likely  to  be 
successful. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Joiners’  Strike,  Auckland.— The  joiners  in  the 
various  shops  at  Bishop  Auckland  have  come  out  on 
strike,  after  a three  months'  notice.  They  are  asking 
for  an  advance  of  one  penny  per  hour,  a code  of 
rules,  and  a reduction  of  the  weekly  hours  from 
fifty-three  lo  fifty.  The  labourers  are  also  on  strike 
for  one  penny  per  hour. 

Advance  of  Wages  to  Berwick  Joiners. — The 
joiners  of  Berwick  a few  weeks  ago  asked  for  an 
advance  of  wages,  to  take  effect  from  July  1,  and 
the  masters  have  now  agreed  to  raise  their  rate  of 
pay  from  7d.  to  7|d.  per  hour. 

Strike  of  Warrington  Plumbers.  — The 
notices  served  on  the  Warrington  masters  having 
expired,  the  plumbers  in  Warrington  and  district 
have  come  out  on  strike.  The  men  demand  an  in- 
crease of  ijjd.  per  hour,  which  will  bring  their  wages 
up  to  9d.  per  hour. 

The  Strike  of  Swansea  Masons.— a special 
mass  meeting  of  Swansea  masons  was  held  on  the 
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22nd  ult.  to  consider  the  proposal  of  the  master 
builders  to  submit  the  dispute  now  pending  to 
arbitration.  The  feeling  of  the  men  was  against 
the  interference  of  a third  party,  and  a proposition 
to  accept  the  offer  of  the  masters  could  not  find  a 
seconder.  It  was  decided  not  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  the  employers. 

The  Building  Trade,  Marazion,  Cornwall. 
— Marazion  master  builders  have  agreed  to  pay  by 
the  hour  instead  of  bv  the  day.  The  terms  are  fif tv- 
si*  hours  in  summer,  forty-eight  in  winter,  leaving 
work  on  Saturdays  at  i p.m.  ; masons,  5id.  per 
hour ; carpenters,  s£d. 

The  Strike  in  the  Nottingham  Building 
Trade. — A full  meeting  of  the  Nottingham  Master 
Builders'  Association  was  held  on  the  20th  ult.  at 
the  Mechanics'  Hall,  when  -a  previous  resolution, 
that  no  further  advance  on  the  present  standard 
rate  of  6d.  per  hour  should  be  given  to  labourers, 
was  unanimously  reaffirmed.  The  reasons  assigned 
for  this  resolution  are  that  labourers’  wages  are  as 
high  in  Nottingham  as  in  most  provincial  cities  and 
towns,  and  that  plenty  of  men  can  be  obtained  to 
do  the  work  at  this  wage.  Builders’  work  in  the 
city  is  practically  at  a standstill  in  consequence  of 
the  bricklayers  having  decided  that  they  will  not 
work  with  other  labourers  whom  the  builders  may 
obtain.  In  other  words,  they  have  struck  work  till 
the  Nottingham  labourers  are  paid  6j£d.  per  hour. 
The  meeting  considered  that  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  bricklayers  was  a distinct  breach  of  faith 
with  the  builders  and  a direct  violation  of  the  signed 
working  rules  between  employers  and  employed.  It 
was  further  unanimously  resolved  that  this  action 
of  the  bricklayers,  together  with  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  present  dispute,  should  be  laid  forth- 
with before  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Master  Builders.  — Nottingham 
Guardian. 


LEGAL. 

BUILDING  DISPUTE  AT  BLACKPOOL: 

CASE  IN  THE  COURT  OK  APPEAL. 

The  case  of  the  Attorney-General  v.  Siddall  came 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Chitty  and  Collins, 
on  the  23rd  ult.  on  the  appeal  of  the  defendant 
against  a decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  in  the 
Chancery  Division  restraining  him  building  houses, 
without  the  leave  of  the  Local  Authority,  fronting 
New-road,  Blackpool,  nearer  the  road  than  the  front 
wall  of  the  house  on  one  side.  It  appeared  that  the 
defendant  was  the  owner  of  the  land  fronting  the 
road  on  the  north  side.  At  the  east  end  of  the  land 
he  had  commenced  to  build  on  was  a house 
he  had  himself  erected  standing  back  some 
30  ft.  At  the  west  end  of  the  plots  he  was  going  to 
build  on,  separated  by  a narrow  back  way,  there 
was  a house  more  forward  (about  23  ft.  back). 
Notwithstanding  that  the  Corporation  objected,  the 
defendant  commenced  to  build  five  houses  occupy- 
ing the  space  between  his  own  existing  house  and 
the  back  way,  with  a frontage  sloping  so  that  the 
end  of  the  east  house  was  level  with  the  house 
already  built  next  it,  and  the  west  end  of  the  row  of 
houses  was  brought  forward  so  as  to  be  at  the 
same  depth  from  the  road  as  the  house  on  the 
west  ot  it.  The  question  to  be  determined  was 
whether  what  the  defendant  was  doing  contravened 
the  provisions  of  Section  3 of  the  Public  Health 
Amendment  Act,  1888,  which  provided  that  build- 
ings were  not  to  be  erected  or  brought  'forward  in 
any  street  in  an  urban  district  beyond  the  main 
front  wall  of  the  house  on  either  side.  New-road 
leads  out  of  Blackpool  in  an  easterly  direction  into 
the  country.  At  the  end  near  the  town  there  are 
many  houses,  but  further  on  the  road  becomes  a 
country  road  bounded  by  hedges  and  fields.  The 
defendant  contended  that  the  houses  were  so  far 
back  that  they  could  not  properly  be  said  to  be 
built  “ in  the  street,"  if  the  road  was  a street,  and 
also  that  the  road  at  the  spot  where  the  houses  were 
being  placed  was  not  a street  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act. 

Their  Lordships,  without  calling  upon  counsel  for 
the  respondents,  held  that  the  question  whether  the 
road  was  a street  was  one  of  fact,  and  also  one  of 
degree ; that  the  road  in  question  at  one  end  was 
clearly  a street,  and  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  houses  were  in  the  street.  They,  therefore, 
affirmed  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich,  and 
dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs. 

Lord  Coleridge,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Cave  appeared  for 
the  appellant,  and  Mr.  Warmington,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
K.  J.  Parker  for  the  respondents, 


THE  WESTMINSTER  BUILDING 
DISASTER. 

AT  the  Westminster  Police-court  on  Tuesday,  the 
County  Council  and  also  the  District  Surveyor  (Mr. 
Drury)  had  summonses  in  the  list  in  reference  to  the 
collapse  of  Abbey-mansions,  Orchard-street,  West- 
minster. The  owner  was  summoned  for  neglecting 
to  take  down  the  loose,  cracked,  overhanging  por- 
tions of  the  walls,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Rickard,  the 
builder,  attended  to  answer  charges  under  the 
Building  Act  of  1894  of  omitting  to  construct  floor- 
ing at  a height  of  above  60  ft.  from  the  street  level 
of  fire-resisting  materials. 

Mr.  Sheil,  the  magistrate,  intimated  that  he  should 
adjourn  the  cases  for  Mr.  Marshals  to  hear. 


THE  TUDOR-STREET  ANCIENT  LIGHT 
CASE. 

The  case  of  the  Christian  Herald  Company, 
Limited,  r.  the  Co-operative  Printing  Society, 
Limited,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  in  tlie 
Chancery  Division  on  the  28th  ult. 

Mr.  Renshaw,  Q.C.,  who  appeared  with  Mr. 
Sergeant  for  the  plaintiffs,  said  the  action  was 
brought  by  the  plaintiffs  to  restrain  interference 
with  their  ancient  lights,  which  involved  the 
necessity  of  a mandatory  injunction.  The  plaintiffs 
were  the  assignees  of  the  lease  of  premises  in  Tudor- 
street,  Blackfriars,  for  a period  of  twenty-eight 
years,  which  was  still  running.  The  defendants  were 
printers  in  John  Carpenter-street,  and  their  premises 
which  were  complained  of  were  partly  in  that  street 
and  partly  in  Tudor-street.  The  premises  were 
situated  in  what  might  be  called  cross  roads.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  Tudor-street  to  the  office  of  the 
Christian  Herald  Company  was  the  former  offices  of 
the  Co-operative  Printing  Society,  which  was  put  up 
about  four  or  five  years  ago.  This  building  to  some 
extent  interfered  with  the  plaintiffs'  light,  and  an 
action  was  brought  for  damages,  but  not  for  an 
injunction.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  now. 
The  building  o^  which  the  plaintiffs  no.v  complained 
was  erected  some  three  or  four  years  ago.  The 
defendants'  present  building  was  erected  on  a piece 
of  vacant  land  which  probably  his  Lordship  would 

His  Lordship:  Yes,  I think  there  used  to  be  some 
exhibitions  there  ? 

Mr.  Renshaw  said  there  were.  There  was  a 
boundary  wall  which  might  be  taken  as  being  12  ft. 
high  facing  Tudor-street,  and  that  was  the  only 
thing  obstructing  the  passage  of  light.  What  the 
defendants  did  was  to  begin  the  erection  of  a build- 
ing which,  as  far  as  he  (Counsel)  could  make  out,  was 
originally  intended  to  be  62  ft.  high,  but  which  the 
defendants  had  finished  at  56  ft.  high. 

Mr.  Ashton  Cross  (appearing  with  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, Q.C.,  for  the  defendants)  said  it  was  never 
intended  to  have  the  building  62  ft.  high. 

Mr.  Renshaw,  continuing,  said  that  Tudor-street 
was  40  ft.  wide  from  wall  to  wall.  The  obstruction 
of  which  the  plaintiff  complained  was  to  the  win- 
dows in  the  basement  and  the  windows  of  what  was 
called  the  manager's  room  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  plaintiffs  also  complained  of  the  obstruction 
of  the  access  of  light  to  two  windows  on  the  first 
floor. 

His  Lordship  : I suppose  the  main  defence  is  that 
it  is  lateral  ? 

Mr.  Renshaw  replied  that  he  thought  the  main 
defence  was  that  there  was  no  obstruction. 

Mr.  Ashton  Cross  said  that  the  defendants  were 
most  desirous  that  his  lordship  should  go  down  and 
personally  see  the  premises.  The  defendants 
thought  that  his  lordship  should  see  the  premises  in 
the  interests  of  justice. 

Mr.  Renshaw  replied 'that  the  plaintiffs  had  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  his  lordship  seeing  the 
premises,  but  he  (counsel)  could  not  agree  that  it 
was  any  more  desirable  that  his  lordship  should 
see  the  premises  in  the  interests  of  justice  in  the 
present  case  than  in  any  other. 

His  Lordship  said  that  if  both  parties  lagreed  to 
his  viewing  the  locus  in  quo,  he  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Ashton  Cross  : We  are  quite  content  that  your 
lordship  should  see  tthe  premises,  and  decide  the 
question  without  hearing  the  evidence  at  all. 

Mr.  Renshaw  : That  might  be  very  desirable  from 
my  learned  friend's  point  of  view  ; but  I am  going 
to  call  evidence  to  prove.what  was  the  amount  of 
light  the  plaintiffs  enjoyed  before  the  erection  com- 
plained of,  and  what  it  is  now.  On  the  other  part 
of  the  case.  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it 
that  your  lordship’s  offer  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Ashton  Cross  : I am  quite  willing  to  leave  the 
matter  to  your  lordship  as  arbitrator.  What  1 
mean  is  that  we  will  agree  not  to  appeal,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  to  leave  it  to  your  lordship  to 
say  what  shall  be  done  in  every  respect. 

Mr  Renshaw  pointed  out  that  the  correspondence 
showed  that  the  defendants  had  undertaken  not  to 
build  higher  than  30  ft.  without  giving  the  plaintiffs 
four  days'  notice,  but  the  defendants  had  broken 
this  undertaking. 

Mr.  Ashton  Cross  remarked  that  the  defendants 
had  gone  on  steadily  building,  and  that  the  plain- 
tiffs had  not  taken  any  action  until  the  premises 
complained  of  were  48  ft.  high. 

Mr.  Andrew  Macaskie,  the  manager  of  the  plain- 
tiff company,  gave  evidence  that  the  light  now- 
having  access  to  their  offices  was  much  diminished 
since  the  erection  by  the  defendants  of  the  building 
complained  of. 

Mr.  Michael  Paget  Baxter,  the  editor  of  the 
Christian  Herald  since  its  commencement,  examined, 
said  he  occupied  a room  just  above  the  manager's 
room.  The  new  building  which  the  defendants  had 
put  up  sensibly  decreased  and  diminished  the  access 
of  light  to  the  window  of  that  room. 

Mr.  Walter  Percy  Hicks,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Christian  Herald,  corroborated  the  evidence  of  the 
last  witness. 

Mr.  Renshaw  said  that  this  was  all  the  evidence 
he  had  to  call. 

Mr.  Arthur  Beresford  Pite,  an  architect  practising 
at  4S,  Harvey-street,  was  the  first  witness  called  for 
the  defendants.  The  witness  said  that  he  had  paid 
several  visits  to  the  locus  in  quo  to  observe  the  sun- 
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shine  at  all  hours  of  the  morning  since  the  defen- 
dants' building  was  finished.  From  observations  he 
made  during  the  course  of  last  Saturday  morning, 
he  found  that  the  defendants'  new  building  did  not 
appreciably  obstruct  the  sunshine  from  the  plain- 
tiffs’ building.  He  had  measured  the  whole  of  the 
horizon  opposite  to  the  plaintiffs'  windows,  and 
found  that  the  proportion  obstructed  by  the  defen- 
dants’ new  building  now,  which  was  not  obstructed 
before  its  erection,  was  between  3 and  4 per  cent. 

Examined  as  to  the  manager's  room  in  the 
plaintiffs'  premises,  the  witness  said  that  he  had 
observed  carefully  that  there  was  a sufficiency  of 
light  there  for  testing  papers,  &c. 

His  Lordship  : Sometimes  I am  told  that  a man 
has  got  so  much  light  he  can  spare  some,  and  some- 
times I hear  that  he  has  go  so  little  that  if  he  loses 
some  it  does  not  matter.  I hear  both  arguments 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Renshaw,  the  witness 
admitted  that  the  defendants’  former  building 
affected  the  plaintiffs’  light,  but  he  would  not  say 
“ seriously  " affected  it.  In  his  opinion  the  word 
“ seriously  ” would  relate  to  the  use  made  of  the 
premises. 

Mr.  Jasper  Keeble,  the  defendants’  solicitor,  gave 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  he  had  paid  several  visits  to 
the  plaintiffs'  premises  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
the  light  to  their  windows,  so  as  to  be  able  to  advise 
his  clients  on  the  matter.  In  his  opinion,  the  defen- 
dants' building  had  caused  no  appreciable  diminu- 
tion of  light  to  the  plaintiffs'  building.  It  was  now 
abundantly  lighted. 

At  the  conclusion'of  this  witness's  examination  in 
chief  his  Lordship,  addressing  Mr.  Renshaw,  said  he 
hoped  the  learned  counsel  would  keep  the  cross- 
examination  within  limits.  In  his  Lordship's  opinion, 
it  would  never  do  to  allow  solicitors  to  give  evidence 
as  experts  in  matters  of  this  kind.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  a solicitor  in  the  box  at  all. 

The  witness  said  he  did  not  give  evidence  as  an 
expert,  but  was  simply  expressing  an  opinion. 

This  concluding  all  the  evidence  the  defendants 
proposed  to  call  it  was  arranged  that  his  lordship 
should  go  and  view  the  premises  in  question  on  the 
following  morning,  after  which  he  would  give  judg- 
ment. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich,  who  had 
been  to  visit  the  premises,  said  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  grant  a mandatory  injunction  for  the 
defendants  to  reduce  the  height  of  their  building 
to  30  ft.  by  October  31.  If  the  parties  did  not 
come  to  terms  the  question  of  damage  would  be 
referred  to  the  official  referee,  who  would  inspect 
the  premises.  The  defendants  must  pay  the  costs 
of  the  action. 


REGINA  v.  PAWLEY.  * 

The  following  is  the  complete  report  of  the  judge's 
summing-up,  the  result  of  which  was  briefly  given 
in  our  last  issue  : — 

" Mr.  Justice  Grantham  : Gentlemen,  this  is  a very 
important  question  which  has  been  discussed  by  the 
learned  counsel,  because  a course  has  been  taken 
which  perhaps  will  disappoint  some  people  very 
much.  It  is  quite  right  that  this  course  should  have 
been  taken  openly,  so  that  every  one  may  under- 
stand what  has  happened.  It  was  a very  lament- 
able accident,  a large  building  suddenly  falling  and 
sending  seven  men  into  eternity  at  once  and  injuring 
others.  Naturally  people  said  somebody  must  be  to 
blame,  and  undoubtedly  unless  it  was  a pure  accident 
somebody  ought  to  be  punished,  and  naturally  they 
searched  about  to  see  who  was  to  blame,  and  the 
first  thing  that  was  suggested  was  who  was  the 
architect.  That  is  the  view  taken  bj-  the  majority 
of  the  public  generally,  at  any  rate.  Unfortunately 
it  does  seem  to  have  been  initiated  by  a letter  written 
by  one  of  the  witnesses  who  for  some  reason  or  other 
was  apparently  so  interested  in  some  way,  at  any 
rate  he  seems  to  have  made  a statement  in  his  letter 
which  was  not  justified  by  his  facts,  and  undoubtedly 
that  letter  seems  to  have  influenced  the  minds  of 
the  jury  and  also  the  mind  of  the  coroner.  It  was  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  investigate,  and  I have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  way  in  which  the  inquest  was 
held.  After  a very  long  inquiry  and  a mass  of 
evidence  which  took  me  five  hours  to  read,  the 
coroner  came  to  the  conclusion,  on  the  finding  of 
the  jury,  that  the  defendant  was  solely  responsible 
for  this  accident,  and  that  the  negligence  was 
culpable,  and  that  therefore  a verdict  of  man- 
slaughter had  been  found  by  his  jury.  It  was  cer- 
tainly unfortunate  that  the  whole  verdict  was  not 
put  upon  the  coroner’s  depositions.  I am  not 
blaming  any  of  the  officers  that  I had  not  before  me 
the  exact  finding  of  the  jury.  The  Treasury,  very 
properly,  were  desirous  of  knowing  what  view  I 
took  of  this  case,  and  I was  requested  specially  to 
go  through  the  evidence  to  tell  them,  and  advise 
them  whether  in  my  opinion  they  would  be  justified 
in  occupying  your  time  for  at  least  a week,  when  at 
the  end  of  that  time  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  say  that  he  was  guilty. 

I must  say,  therefore,  from  what  I read,  for  the 
jury  to  have  found  a verdict  of  manslaughter  against 
the  defendant  I think  was  a very  extraordinary 
finding  and  quite  wrong.  I had  no  hesitation  in  ad- 
vising the  Treasury  that  they  would  not  be  justified 
in  asking  the  jury  to  find  the  defendant  guilty  of 
manslaughter. 

In  my  judgment  the  primary  cause  of  the  accident 
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was  clearly  the  removing  of  the  centring  from  the 
concrete. 

Not  being  an  architect,  and  not  knowing  at  first 
What  that  centring  meant,  in  going  through  the 
evidence  I endeavoured  to  find  whether  the  exact 
construction  of  the  roof  was  described,  but  failed  to 
find  any  such  description,  and  that  Was  why  I asked 
Whether  the  roof  was  arched  or  not. 

The  conclusion  I came  to  Was— *if  I had  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  as  to  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
accident — that  it  was  certainly  the  removal  of  this 
centring  ; and  the  accident  happened  immediately 
upon  its  removal.  It  is  a very  remarkable  thing 
that  the  accident  happened  simultaneously  with  the 
removing  of  the  centring. 

While  the  centring,  unfortunately,  is  being  so 
removed  a crash  or  a rumble  or  something  is 
heard,  and  down  it  goes  on  to  the  girder  below. 
That  fell  on  to  the  girder  on  the  next  floor 
below,  and  as  that  fell  the  weight  of  the  falling  mass 
would  be  increased,  and  as  it  fell  to  the  next  floor 
below  the  weight  would  be  greater  by  the  weight  of 
that  floor,  and  so  it  goes  right  the  way  down  with 
increasing  weight,  but  it  must  all  have  happened  so 
simultaneously  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  which 
had  fallen  first.  You  cannot  imagine  how  short  a time 
the  whole  thing  falling  on  the  iron  girder  would 
occupy,  it  would  only  be  a few  seconds.  Therefore 
1 am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  jury  found  it 
difficult  to  say  which  fell  first.  You  must  look  at 
the  case  as  well  as  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based. 
The  allegation  against  Mr.  Pawley  was  that  there 
was  a faulty  construction  of  the  pier  in  two  ways, 
that  soft  bricks  instead  of  hard  bricks  were  used 
and  mortar  instead  of  cement.  It  appeared  that 
some  one  had  sold  100,000  bad  bricks  for  this  work, 
and  the  statement  was  that  they  were  found  to  be 
bad  and  were  ground  up  for  mortar,  but  no  doubt 
some  of  them  had  been  used  for  building,  and  the 
suggestion  was  that  they  had  been  used  in  this  pier. 
If  they  had  been  of  course,  and  the  pier  had  to  take 
the  weight  of  something  like  five  or  seven  tons  per 
foot  super,  it  would  have  made  the  man  guilty  of 
culpable  negligence.  It  is  also  said  that  mortar  had 
been  used  instead  of  cement.  That,  of  course, 
would  influence  the  jury.  It  is  rather  difficult  for 
me  to  know  the  course  the  evidence  took.  The 
evidence  of  each  witness  is  all  put  together,  and  a 
great  many  other  witnesses  were  called  in  the 
interval  before  a particular  witness  was  recalled, 
and  so  the  matter  went  on,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  me  to  follow  the  various  statements. 

I come  to  the  conclusion,  after  having  gone 
through  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  that  there  was 
no  evidence  to  justify  the  statement  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  pier  soft  bricks  and  mortar  had 
been  used.  I find  there  was  nothing  to  justify  the 
statement  except  Collins's  statement.  In  my 
opinion,  that  is  a false  statement  ; but  whether 
intentional  or  not,  I do  not  say.  I come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a false  statement  of  fact,  and 
that  the  pier  was  not  made  of  soft  bricks,  but  of 
proper  hard  bricks  and  cement,  and  that  when  it 
was  examined  it  was  found  to  be  of  good  solid 
construction. 

That  being  so,  and  there  being  no  evidence  what- 
soever that  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  the 
collapse  of  the  pier  and  the  accident  being  through 
no  fault  of  the  accused,  and  the  fact  being  that  this 
concrete  does  require  a considerable  time  to  set, 
and  that  you  ought  to  take  the  extreme  view  with 
regard  to  the  period  of  setting  instead  of  the 
shortest  time  ; and  again  there  being  a doubt  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  concrete,  and  whether  a 
certain  class  of  material  had  been  used  and  required 
a lengthy  period  to  dry  ; on  these  questions  I came 
to  the  view  that  the  real  cause  of  the  accident  was 
the  removing  of  the  centring  from  the  concrete,  and 
at  any  rate  so  far  as  this  trial  was  concerned,  it 
would  be  most  unfair  to  ask  any  one  to  find  the 
prisoner  guilty  where  some  one  else,  if  any  one,  was 
guilty,  and  consequently  the  whole  time  would  have 
been  wasted  by  holding  the  inquiry  over  again,  and 
therefore  I advised  the  Treasury,  perhaps  I should 
not  say  that,  but  I did  suggest  this  course  should  be 
adopted.  The  whole  matter  has  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  you  will  say,  therefore,  that  the 
prisoner  is  not  guilty. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Court  : You  say,  gentlemen,  the 
prisoner  is  not  guilty  ? 

The  Foreman  : Not  guilty.” 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  July  a. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Third  excursion. 
By  permission  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Ismay,  a visit  of  inspection 
will  be  made  to  Dawpool,  Thurstaston. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Excursion  meet- 
ing at  Durham. 

Wednesday,  July  6. 

Royal  Archeroloncal  Institute. — Professor  B.  Lewis, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  on“  Romair  Antiquities  in  South  Germany.” 
4 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  July  9. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — Excursion  down  the 
ver  by  P.S.  Alexandra.  Leave  Westminster  Pier 
15  p.m.,  calling  at  Temple,  Old  Swan,  and  Woolwich. 


RECENT  PATENTS ; 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  August  8. 

[1897]  13,557.— Chimney  and  Ventilating  Top: 
A.  II.  Jordan. — The  top  or  pot  has  a cover  fitted  at  a 
fixed  or  variable  distance  above  it ; the  space  between  them 
is  surrounded  with  a band  made  in  the  shape  of  two 
truncated  cones  fixed  base  to  base. 


9,331,— Dividers,  applicable  for  the  Demonstra- 
tion of  Mathematical  and  Analogous  Problems  : 

H . de  Tray  T.  R.  Sledding. — The  oppositely- 
extending  long  and  short  arms  are  so  mounted  as  to  enable 
the  points  of  the  short  arms  to  lay  off  decimal  parts,  or  a 
multiple,  of  a unit  that  is  indicated  by  the  points  of  the 
long  arms.  The  arms  have  segmental  scales  set  concen- 
trically with  the  pivot  of  the  members,  which  consist  of 
quadrant  plates  whereof  each  carries  a long  and  a short 


1 3> 594- — Electrical  and  Prepayment  Electrical 
Meters  : C.  O.  Bastion. — A U-shaped  tube,  whose  two 
parts  are  secured  together  by  a rubber  block,  is  filled  with 
water,  which  is  decomposed  by  a current  flowing  through 
adjoining  electrodes ; the  consequent  variation  in  the 
height  of  the  water  is  registered  by  an  index  or  scale  on  the 
arms  of  the  tube  for  a cuirent  meter,  or  for  a prepayment 
meter,  by  means  of  a float  (in  one  of  the  arms),  to  which  is 
attached  a wire  forming  one  of  the  two  contacts  in  a 
“ local  " circuit  ; the  other  contact  is  effected  by  mechanism 
as  described  in  Patents  2,224  and  16,342  of  1896. 

15,209. — Clinometer,  Level,  and  Plumbing  Instru- 
ment : M.  &J.  Cosman. — This  consists  of  the  combina- 
tion of  a metallic  box,  whose  upper  and  lateral  sides  are 
open,  with  a balance  oscillating  on  an  axle  and  bearing  a 
counterpoise  at  its  lower  end  and  hands  at  its  upper  end  ; 
the  bands  move  over  circles  graduated  to  indicate  the 
gradient  in  lineal  measure  or  the  angle  in  degrees,  and  a 
sight-glass  is  adjusted  for  levelling  purposes. 

15, 617.— Reliefs,  Moulds,  and  the  like:  /.  Rieder. 
— These,  of  metal,  are  formed  by  the  electrolytic  process  of 
casting  or  cutting  in  a block  of,  say,  gypsum  or  earthen- 
ware, a negative  of  the  article,  treating  as  an  anode  the 
metal  to  be  formed,  and  pressing  it  gently  on  the  block's 
negative  face,  saturating  the  block  with  a suitable  electro- 
lyte, and  connecting  it  with  a cathode. 

16,426. — To  Facilitate  the  Drawing  of  Objects 
in  Correct  Perspective:  J.  II.  Appleton.— The  instru- 
ment has  two  flexible  arms  jointed  with  a bolt  and  thumb- 
nut,  and  held  in  position  by  adhesion  or  by  a disc  and 
screw  : a scale  of  degrees  radiates  from  the  point  of  rota- 
tion, and  the  two  arms  are  scaled  so  that  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  parts  may  be  ascertained. 

16,647.— Dies  for  Brick  Presses  : J.  S.  Wilkes. — A 
series  of  rows  of  punches  is  combined  with  a moveable  per- 
forated bottom-plate  or  plug  in  the  die,  and  with  a rising 
and  falling  perforated  guide  plate  and  indent  plate,  the 
guide  and  indent  plates  hold  the  brick  in  the  die  until  the 
withdrawal  of  the  punches,  when  side  rods  raise  the  plates 
to  permit  removal  of  the  pressed  and  perforated  brick  from 
the  die,  and  feeding  of  another  moulded  brick  thereinto. 

17,278.— Cleaning  Chimneys:  E.  >5r,A.  Pribaudier. 
— The  stopper  has  a double  bottom,  and  is  retained  in 
position  by  a cross-piece  and  two  flat  bolts  : the  false 
bottom  is  divided  into  two  parts,  whereof  the  upper  turns 
on  hinges  on  the  lower  and  can  fall  so  as  to  completely 
stop  the  chimney,  its  fall  is  caused  by  the  melting,  at  an 
abnormal  temperature,  of  a nut  which  sets  in  motion  a 
spiral  spring. 

17,821.— Casements  and  Window  Frames  : W.  A.  S. 
Benson. — The  casements  or  frames  have  mullions  made  of 
cylindrical  metal  rods  or  tubes,  and  with  metal  transomes 
having  annular  or  segmental  sockets  at  each  end  to  fit 
around  or  against  the  mullions  so  that  they  can  be  set  to 
any  angle  around  them,  when,  e.g.,  a bay  window  is  to  be 
made. 

18,048. — Brushes  for  Painting,  &c.  : A.  Hibbert. — 
The  bridle  catch  is  formed  of  wire  catches  or  metal  rings 
projecting  just  above  the  binding  at  each  side  of  “ sash 
tools,"  varnishing,  painting,  whitewashing,  and  all  other 
such  brushes  as  need  to  be  bridled  ; as  trie  bristles  wear 
away  the  bridling  may  be  untied  easily,  and  after  unwind- 
ing a few  coils,  the  ends  may  be  passed  through  the  rings 
to  tie  the  twine  again  without  removing  the  entire  bridling. 

18,707.— Fresh  Water  C1.osets  : /.  Duckett  &•  Son 
and  J.  Duckett. — For  securing  the  scats  the  usual  metal 
supports  are  dispensed  with,  by  forming  in  one  piece  of 
ware  with  the  closet  a table  or  shelf  that  extends  back- 
wards to  within  three  inches  from  the  wall  and  receives  a 
wood  back-rail ; integral  with  the  table  or  shelf  are  formed 
a vertical  inlet  for  the  fall-pipe,  and  two  conduits,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  basin,  to  communicate  with  the  flushing 

I.1898.]  no.— Anti-Corrosive  Composition  or  Paint  : 
Jl  r.  Peei. — The  inventor  takes  ten  parts  of  gum  euphorbium 
dissolved  in  fusel  oil,  five  parts  of  coal-tar  mixed  with  one 
part  of  slaked  lime,  and  one  part  of  gum  dammar  dissolved 
in  benzine  ; he  then  takes  one  part  of  graphite,  one  part  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  the  pigment  for  colour,  adds  these  latter 
to  the  base,  and  thins  the  admixture  with  benzine,  orturpen- 
tine,  or  other  spirits  ; when  ground  it  is  ready  for  use. 

6,365. — Key  or  Wrench  for  Stop  Cocks  or  Screw- 
down  Ferrules  on  House  Supplies  for  the  Use  of 
Turncocks,  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  &c.  : C.  Sainty. 
— For  stop  and  supply  cocks  below  the  ground’s  surface, 
and  to  provide  a grip  when  the  tap’s  crutch  is  broken  oft', 
the  inventor  forms  a crutch  or  a cross-bar  on  one  end  of  a 
tube,  the  other  end  having  a ferrule,  screw,  &c.  ; a portion 
of  the  tube  is  threaded  or  coned  for  engagement  over  grip- 
pieces  or  jaws  jointed  to  the  rod's  end,  and  the  rod  has  a 
cross-bar  ; the  grip-pieces  can  open  or  close  to  fit  any  size 
of  tap  crutch,  spindle,  &c.  : or  the  ferrule  of  a screw-down 
tap  if  a fresh  washer  is  required. 

6,893. — Sheet  Metai.  Lathing:  J.  A.  Willmore. — 
The  sheets  are  prepared  by  making  long  perforations  in 
pairs,  so  that  the  metal  is  cut  or  slit  along  one  side  of  each 
perforation  only,  and  is  then  forced  downwards  to  leave 
the  displaced  metal  at  nearly  a right  angle  to  the  sheet, 
each  pair  of  perforations  have  a thin  strip  of  metal  left 
between  them,  and  the  portions  forced  down  are  on  the 
side  of  each  perforation  remoter  from  the  central  strip,  so 
that  the  parts  forced  down  form  a dovetail  key  for  the 
plaster ; the  roller  machine  consists  of  fluting,  slitting, 
and  shaping  discs  built  up  into  rollers,  with  fixed  bottom 
knives  and  strippers. 

8,240.— Roofing  Tile:  W.  Borgolte.  — The  quad- 
rangular tiles  for  diagonal  and  for  rectilinear  roofing  have 
interlocking  grooves  and  ribs,  for  air-spaces  therein  ; each 
tile  has  a threefold  support,  its  lower  side  having  also 
three  projections,  one,  at  the  corner,  to  support  it  in 
diagonal  roofing,  the  two  others,  at  the  sides,  in  rectilinear 
roofing. 

9,167. — Floors,  Walls,  Partitions,  &c.  : H.  L. 
Cunnah  &r“  H.  A.  Hughes. — To  obviate  the  necessity  for 
centring,  the  foundation  or  support  of  the  plastic  material 
is  made  of  corrugated,  dovetailed,  and  perforated  metal, 
imbedded  therein  ; the  framework  of  a wall  or  partition  is 
made  of  I or  channel  iron  or  steel  uprights  secured  by 
similar  sills  at  top  and  bottom  ; the  sheets,  with  their  cor- 
rugations horizontal,  are  lowered  into  the  uprights,  or 
inserted  sideways. 


new  applications. 

June  13-18. 

13,161,  H.  S.  Verity,  Electric  Switches.  13,163,  E.  H. 
Parkinson  ; 13,168,  N.  Lines  ; and  13,537,  R-  G.  Howson, 
Flushing  Cisterns.  13,169,  Besson  & O'Brien,  Micrometer 
Callipers.  13,190,  E.  T.  Phillips,  Wrenches  or  Spanners. 
13,194,  G.  Wilkinson,  Outdoor  Electric  Lighting.  13,206, 
Wattson  & Sandford,  Scales.  13,210,  R.  Lundell,  Electric 
Heaters.  13,230,  Lucas  & White,  Fire  Escapes  and  the 
like.  13,241,  J.  McKay,  for  Magnetically  Treating  Tool 
Blades,  &c.  13,248,0.  E.  Winger,  Glass  Panes.  13,257, 

Ellis  & Street,  and  13,413,  S.  Saunders,  Ventilators. 
13,259,  W.  Schooling,  Micrometers.  13,260,  F.  Schuman, 
Wire-Glass.  13,267,  W.  Black,  13,272,  D.  Barnsdale,  Mor- 
tising Machines.  13,273-4,  C.  P.  Steinmetz,  Electrical  Dis- 
tribution. 13,276,  J.  McCammon,  Flushing  Tanks.  13,278, 
Cook&  Hubbard,  Revolving  Cutters  for  Moulding,  Tenon- 
ing, Rebating,  and  similar  Machines.  13,291,  W.  R.  Baird, 
Grilled  and  Venetian  Ironwork.  13,292,  La  Soc.  Aubrey 
& Morel  and  A.  Blondeau,  a Gas  Motor.  13,293, 
R.  D.  Workman,  Spacing  Mechanism  for  Brick-cutting 
and  Other  Machinery.  13,300,  C.  C.  Bruff,  Screens, 
Shades,  and  Covers  for  Electric  Lights.  13,301,  G. 
Florack,  Filtering  Apparatus.  13,304,  A.  M.  Arter, 
Electric  Arc  Lamps.  13,311,  E.  S.  Prentice,  For  Gauging 
the  Rate  of  Flow  of  Water  from  Outlets  or  through  Pipes. 
13,316,  J.  L.  Lara,  Telephone  Installations.  13,323,  D. 
Griffiths,  a Building  Brick.  13,324,  Ward  & Toms,  Street 
and  Other  Gully  Traps.  13,330,  E.  F.  Irlam,  an  Adjust- 
able Cramp.  13,337,  Hindle  & Warburton,  Bricks, 
Tiles,  and  Other  Clay  Goods.  13,346,  F.  Pulda, 
Fireproof  Floors  or  Ceilings.  13,347,  Brearley  & 
Tomlinson,  Refuse  Bucket  for  Sinks,  Drains,  Fall 
Pipes,  Urinals,  &c.  13,351,  A.  Hogg,  Road-edge  Trim- 

ming and  Scarifying  Machine.  13,364,  Taylor,  Lang,  & 
Co.  and  Others,  Moulding  Machinery.  13,370,  Wilders, 
Joint  for  Metal  Tanks,  &c.  13,372,  Donnelly  & Milroy, 

Drain  and  Sewer  Traps.  13,376,  Smethurst  & Greig,  At- 
tachment of  Fencing-wire.  13,377,  Olsson  & Brims,  Tool 
for  Excavating  Clay  or  other  Hard  Material.  13,384, 
H.  Chauden,  Rotary  Motors.  13,386,  La  Soc.  A.  des 
Faienceries  de  Cecil  et  Monteneau  and  Another,  Kilns  or 
Ovens  with  Travelling  Hearths.  13,389,  R.  T.  Hughes, 
Perforated  Bricks,  &c.  13,398,  F.  von  Erhardf,  Boring- 
machines.  13,399,  M.  Deri,  Combined  Application  of 
Continuous  and  Alternating  Currents  for  Exciting 
Magnetic  Fields,  and  Apparatus  for  so  Producing  Electrical 
Energy  and  Mechanical  Power.  13,407,  J.  Hargreaves, 
Flexible  Ladders,  Fire-escapes,  & c.  13,409,  W.  D.  Mould, 
Combined  Boiler,  Bath,  Sink,  and  the  like.  13,421,  W.  O. 
Williams,  “ Improvement  on  the  Ordinary  Standard  for 
Measuring  Height  Presently  in  Use."  13,435,  S.  Farnell, 
Window  Casements,  &c.  13,438,  Wanklyn  & Cooper, 

Treatment  and  Purification  of  Sewage.  13,446,  R.  G.  L. 
Burn,  Expansible  Drain  Plugs  or  Stoppers.  13,447,  R-  G. 
L.  Burn  & Others,  Apparatus  or  Appliances  for  Use  with 
Drain  Plugs  or  Stoppers.  13,460,  J.  W.  von  Pittler, 
Lathes.  13,468,  I,.  T.  B.  Saunderson,  a System  of  Tele- 
phony. 13,471,  G.  F.  Wright,  Astragals,  and  for  Securing 
Glass  in  Roofs.  i3,478,  Johnson  & Lundell,  Electric- 
Current  Control.  13,487-8,  “Cannon”  Hollow- Ware  Co. 
& Another,  Gas  Cooking  Stoves.  13,506,  C.  H.  Bees, 
Slide  Rules,  Measuring  Rules,  and  Tabulated  Rules. 
13,518,  R.  G.  Restall,  Cleaning  and  Repairing  Drain  and 
Other  Pipes  or  Conduits.  13,536,  A.  Fauck,  Boring  Wells. 
13,557,  L.  T.  B.  Saunderson,  Telephone  Cables.  13,567, 
H.  U.  Wollaston,  for  Increasing  the  Pressure  of  Gas 
Supplied  to  Burners.  13,569,  J.  H.  Barker,  Jointing 
Electric  Cables.  13,583,  A.  Honig,  Water  Taps.  13,594, 
J.  Miley,  Fast  Head  Stocks  of  Lathes.  13,599,  D.  B. 
Peebles,  Coin-freed  Prepayment  of  Fluid  Meters.  13,603, 
W.  Johnson,  Pressing  Perforated  Ventilating  or  Orna- 
mental Bricks,  &c.  13,611,  A.  Burridge,  an  Iron  Joist. 
!3i6i7,  J.  J-  Tylor,  Rotary  Water  Meters.  13,632,  H. 
Stammel,  Safety  Lock.  13,635,  J.  T.  Szek,  Floors  and 
Walls. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

June  13. — By  Leopold  Farmer. 
Willesden. — 18  and  20,  Connaught-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs., 

g.r.  16 1.,  e.r.  90/. 

By  Hampton  & Sons. 

Hanover-sq. — 7,  George-sc.,  area  2,600  ft.,  f. 

Aston,  Herts.— “ Barelegh  House”  and  6 a.,  u.t. 

165  yrs.,  g.r.  nil 

By  King  & Chasemore. 

Rudgwick,  Surrey.— “ Hyes  Farm,”  200  a.  1 r. 

pp.,f.  and  c 

Slinfold,  Sussex. — Four  enclosures  of  land,  28  a. 
1 r.  8 p.,  f.  


By  Inman,  Sharp,  Harrington,  & Roberts. 
Notting  Hill. — 75,  Chesterton-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

Lambeth. — A two-ninth's  share  of  122  to  138  (even), 
Lambeth-walk,  and  1 to  12,  The  Parade,  u.t.’ 

41  yrs-,  g-r-  175^.  r.  1,023/.  8s 

By  C.  Sparrow  & Son. 

Finchley. — 1 and  8,  Grove-rd.,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r. 

11/.  ns.,  r.  54/.  

By  A.  Thomas,  Peyer,  & Miles. 

Little  Compton,  Warwick.— The  Compton  Steam 
Brewery,  with  30  licensed  houses  attached,  f. . 
By  J.  H.  Bethell  (at  Barking). 
Barking,  Essex.—  Longbridge-rd.,  &c.,  154  plots  of 

building  land,  f.  (in  lots) 

June  14. — By  A.  Blackford. 
Paddington. — 30,  Cirencester-st.,  f.,  r.  55/.  18s.  .. 

Hackney. — 5,  Queen’s  Down-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  55/.  

Kentish  Town. — 35,  Haverstock-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  6/.,  e.r.  38/. 

Hampstead. — 26,  Lisburne-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.,  r.  42/. 

By  Driver  & Co. 

Welford,  Northants. — “The  Welford  Estate,” 

1,064  a.  i r.  13  P-,  f. 

Camden  Town. — Camden-rd.,  i.g.r.  130/.,  u.t.  21 
yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  


^885 

7,250 


3,000 

1,125 

390 

1,450 

54° 

35,2oo 


355 


25,000 


til 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS — Continued . 


Nature  01  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised.  | 


De«lgn« 

delivered. 


Glasgow  Corp __  | 1001. ; 50 1.  ; 25 1.  . 


■e  ot  Work  or  Materials. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  ot  Work  or  Materials. 

Cottage  at  8ewage  Works,  Client 
Cuddlngton  

Bewering,  Clyde-road.  West  Dldsbury 
School,  Rliorgadfan.  Wales 
Bewerage  Works,  JordaDStiw 
Additions  to  Workhouse  - 
Electric  Lighting  Station,  P 

Additions  to  Schools  

•Kerblog,  Tar  Pavlug,  Metalling,  Ai 

•Word  Paving  and  Graulte  Pitching 

Works  

Villa.  Hury-road,  Ramsey,  ur. 

Cluo  Buildings.  Farsley 

Paving  Streets 


By  whom  Required. 


Epsom  R.D.C 

Withlngton  U.D.C.  .. 


Belfast  Union 

Haverfordwest  Cnlo 
Bootle  Corp 

Burre'ton  (Perthshire) 
^Scli.B.I. 

Westminster  Vestry. 


Bewering,  Draining,  Sc.  Brewiter-st 

Wood  PaviDg,  Bond  at.  Sc 

Causewaying  College  Gr-ve-road.  Sc 
Steam  Laundry  and  Dye  Works 

Infirmary  Workhouse,  Union-road  1 
Schools,  Qrludleton .... 

•Extensions,  Sc.  at  Electilc  Lighting 

Sutlou  ..  ..  I 

Warehouse,  Victoria  Viaduct,  Cat  lisle  J 

Bewerage  Works,  Chopwell. . 


Middleton  Corp 

Wakefield  Coip. 


Underground  Concre 
•Band.  Lime,  Cemen 


Chatham  Corp 

Kingston- on -Thsmi 
Corp - 

Bethnal  Green  Vestr 


Farm  House.  Coldslde  Estate,  Bv 

of  KUry.  N.B 

•Repairs  to  Stove  Flues  at  Hospital 

Additions  to  Manse,  Parkgate,  Belfast 


and  Institute. 


Three  Cottages,  Wallace  - street, 

Grangemouth  

Eu'argtug  Cathedral,  Dromore,  co 

Down 

Alterations,  Sc.  Parish  Church 

Flagging,  Sc.  Maiy-street  and  others 
•Cast  Iron  Pipes  ..  

Cottage  Homes.  Bhotloy  Bridge.  Dur- 
ham   

Offlca;  Sc.  Clifton  Hill  ... 

Isolation  Block  at  8ana»oi 
Hill - 

Cast  Iron  Water  Pipes . . .. . 
•Underground  Convenience 

•Plumber's  Work  - 

•Sewers  and  Road  Making  . 


Schools,  Gordon-road,  Btrood  . . . 
Coastguard  Buildings,  Bradwell, Eases 


Aberdeen  City  Council 
CheadleSGitley  U.D.C. 
Pancras  Vestry.... 

. Gateshead  Union  .... 

. Swansea  Union  

Huddersfield  Corp 

Southampton  Corp.  . . 

k Vestry. . . . 

Hendon  Union 

Twickenham  U D.C... 

Ltmehouse  Vestry 

Building  Olub  ...... 

Rochester  8.B - 

Admiralty 


Forma  of  Tender,  Ac. 
Supplied  by 

Tendera 
to  be 

delivered.  ;[ 

H.  D.  S.  Wood,  Archt.  157, 
Wool  Exchange,  Coleman 
street.  EC 

A.  H.  Mountain,  C.F. 
Town  Hall  

R.  L.  Jonrs,  Archt.  14, 
Market-.t.  Carnarvon  . 

.1.  W.  Robb.  Union  Woik- 

n.  K.  Tliona.,  Archt 

J.  A.  Crowther,  Boro. 

do  I 

L.  A J.  Falconer,  Archt 

Purv 's  Dept.  B.of  W.  Office. 
Cat  ford.  S.E 

do. 

G.  R.  W.  Wheeler,  Town 
Ha'l,  Ca.tou-str.er.  H.W 

July  6 

G.  C.  Gamble,  Archt. 
Market-st.  Bradford  .. 

Wm.  Black,  Town  Offices, 
Stranraer 

E.  E.  Clephau.  Archt.  St. 
Nicholas-chambers,  New- 

Mr.  Welburn,  Boro.  Surv. 

do 

City  Surv.  Town  Hall  .... 

do. 

E.  Richards.  Archt.  3,Park 
crescent,  Torquay  

106,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 

a. 

Brices  A Wolstenholme, 
Archt.  Richmond- terrace. 

A.  P.  Johnson, Vestry  Hall, 
Haverstuck  Hill,  N.W... 

July  7 

Vialuctcbmbr..  Carll.le 

W.  H.  Stephenson,  Surv. 

C.  Day.  Boro.  Surv. 
Corporation  Offices 

do. 

Offices.  Church  Row. 
Bethnal  Green  . . 

do.  1 

R.  Reid.  Archt.Blairgowrie 

July  8 j 

8traml.  W.C 

Y-ung  A Mackenzie,  Archt 
Donegal!  - square  East, 
Belfast  

Colson  & Co.  Archt.  45. 

W.  Calvert,  Workhouse, 

July  10  | 

J.  Siddalls.  Archt.  Tiverton 

G.  I).  Page.  Archt.  Old 
Glebe-chambsrs,  Falkirk 

do. 

J.  Rust,  Archt.  Ml,  Union 

E.  Sykes.  C.E.  Counoll's 

Clerk.  Electricity  Dept. 

W L Neweoinbe,  Archt. 
89.  Pilgrim-street,  New- 

H.  W.  Wills.  Archt.  42, 
Caslle  Bailey-. t.  Swansea 

E.  Thomas  A Sous,  Archt. 

7.  Queen  Anne's  Gate, 
Westminster.  8.W 

W.  Matthews.  Water  Eugr 

O.  E.  Winter.  VestryHall, 

P.  J.  Seahrook,  Union 
Office*.  E-'gware,  W. 

July  13 

Twickenham 

Town  Hall.  Limeliou.e.  K. 

July  14 

Offlca  - chambers,  Ponty- 

fctreet,  Rochester 

Director,  Works  Dept. 
Avenue  House,  North- 
umherland-aveuus,  W.C. 

July  15  i 

Villa,  Goatbland,  near  Whitby  

Pipe  Sewers  

•A  Building  lor  8taff  at  Infirmary  .... 

Schools,  near  Whitehaven  

School  aud  Residence 

Making  two  Rends,  Larne 

Presbyterian  Church,  Cusheodnll, 

Belfast 

Three  Houses,  Albert  Park,  Abingdon 

*8ewers  - 

•Asphalte  and  York  Stone  Paving 

Sewerage  Works  

Outfall  Sewers,  So.  Honley  , 


By  whom  Required. 


West  Bridgford  U.D  C. 
Salisbury  Infirmary  . . 
Arlecdon  S.B 

Bhepton  M«U«t  Gram- 
mar School  Qdus. 

E.  Ooey 


Earthenware  Pipe  8ewers,  Road,  Sc 
•Technical  Scnojls  and  Library  . 


•Making-mi  Streets  

•dewen..  Mauholea,  Sc 

•Ten  Slop  Carts  

*"  ' 'acting  Chamber  at  V 


Tidal  Swimming  Bath.  Sc.  Plckii 

Rock,  Bangor,  c i.  Down 

Repairs.  Ac.  to  Floating  Dock,  South 

Shields  ..  

Bank  Premises.  Dalton,  Lancs.  ..... 

Block  of  Houses,  8outh  Moor,  Stan- 
ley, K.8.D 

Hou“e,  South  Front,  Tantoble,  co. 

Grand  Stand,  Wlucautou,  Somerset 
Mission  Room,  Sc.  All  Souls,  Leeds  .. 

House,  Sc.  New  Tredegar,  M n 

Residence,  Quorn,  Leicester 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Scunthorpe,  Lines. 

8treet  Flags  (1,000  yds.  super) 

Repairs,  Sc.  to  Cottages  ......... 


Bush 


New 


:k'.|.  I 


',  Car- 


Oarrlcki 

House  and  Shop,  B 

lisle 

Alterations  to  Schools,  Hanslope 

Northampton  

Additions  to  School,  Brentwood  

Sewering,  Benbow-street  

Three  Houses,  Whitehead,  co.  Antrlu 
'Padding  25  Rooms  at  Asylum  


Barnet  U.D.C... 
London  C.C.  . . 


South  Grosland  (Yorki 
U.D.C 

Houley  and  South 


Carlton  U.D.C. 
Croydon  Coi  p.  . 


fatbe'by  R.D  C.  . 


CouutyBjro.  West  Hal 


Weathoughton  U.D.C. 
Kantuik  (Ireland) 


ustees  of  Congrega- 

loual  Church  

Sale  U.D.U.  


sylum  Com.  LC.O... 


E.  H.  Studies,  Archt,  5, 
Flower g ste.  Wbil  by  .. 
W.  Pare,  C.E.  West  Bridg 

J.  Harding  A 8oo,  53, High 

street,  Salisbury 

J.  8.  Moffat,  Archt.  53. 

Church-*t.  Whitehaven 
W.  J.  Willcor,  Archt,  1. 

Belmont.  Bath  

W.  J Fennell,  Archt  11. 
Chichester-street,  Belfast 

do. 

J.  G.  T.  Weet,  Archt.  The 
Kuowl,  Abingdon  .... 

W.  H.  Manslirldge,  40. 

High-street.  Barnet 
Engineer's  Dept.  County 
Hall,  Spring  Gardens, 


R.  Whitbread,  Purv. 
Cailt'i  nr.  Nottingham 
Borough  Engineer,  Town 

Hall.  Croydon  

J.  Waugh,  O B.  Sunbrldge- 
chmltrs.  Bradford 
Wo  ddmise  A WillnugSbr. 
1IK).  King- street,  Man- 


Tenders 

to  be 
lellvered. 


July  15 
July  18 


July  17 
July  18 


rtsmouth-road,  Klug- 

in-on-Tliames  

sell  A I-ockwooil.  Aiclit 

>aue  A Graham,  King- 

South  Shields  

Settle  A Farmer.  Archt. 
County-square,  Ulverton 


fellow.Wincan- 


outo-st.  Leeds  

Mr.Phillipi, Archt  Sirhow) 
House,  Mae.jcwmmer 
V.  8ugden  A sou,  Archt. 
20,  Cheapdde,  Hanley  . . 


cil's  Ofllcei 
T.  Guluey,  Union  Offlca 

KauturK 

W O.  Jackson,  Archt.  S 


July  23 
July  28 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Natnrs  of  Appointment. 


'Drainage  and  Buildings  Inspector.. 

'Superintending  Foreman 

•Building  IrrsDector 

•Chief  1 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Frith  U.D  C.  .. 
~ jford  Union 
reditch  Vest 


erlng  aou 
•Assistant  Building  and 

Inspector  

• temporary  Surveying  Asai 

•Road  Foreman  

•Chief  Road  Surveyor  

• Oe.k  of  Work. 

•Clerk  of  Works 

•Three  Assistant  Surveyors 


i Drainage 
is  taut' 


Huddersfield  Corp. 


mlngbam  Corp.  .. 

Salford  Corp.  

' »roet  C.D.C. 
ir.-fJeu.  West  Coast 
if  Africa  — 


1401  per  annum  

31.  per  week  

31  3s.  per  week  

2*.  it.  per  week 


120 f.  per  annum 

1201.  per  annum 

lot),  per  anouin  .. 
300/  rising  to  4001.  peri 


Applica- 
tion to 
be  In. 


July  13 
July  16 
No  date 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  art  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competition,  p.  — Contracts,  pp.  It.  vt.  <k  vlll.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xix,  ( 


By  Bean,  Burnett,  & Eldridge. 

HoxtOn.— St.  John's-rd.,  “ The  Ivy  House  " p.h., 

and  i and  3,  Ivy-lane,  f-,  r.  135/ ASi4So 

St.  John’s-rd.,  f-g.r.  9/.,  reversion  in  25J  yrs. ...  5*0 

Ivy-st.,  f.g.r.  7 /.  13s.  ; also  a peppercorn  g.r., 

reversions  in  25  and  26  yrs; 5^0 

Ivy-st.,  f.g.r.  27/.,  reversion  in  26  yrs. ....  1,905 

Ivy-st.,  two  peppercorn  g.r.’s,  reversion  in  26 

yrs 605 

Mile  End.— 97,  Carlton-rd..  u.t.  31  yrs..  g.r.  3/.  . . 260 

Sydenham.— 70  and  84,  Newland’s  Pk.,  u.t.  82 

yrs.,  g.r.  24/.  14s-,  r.  130/ 1,115 

By  Field  & Sons. 

Anerley.— 78,  80,  and  82,  Croydon-rd.,  f.,  r.  190/..  2,260 

Penge.— -56  to  64  (even),  Maple-rd.,  u.t.  493  yrs., 

g.r.  25/. 93° 

Walworth.— 1 and  2,  Cottage  Grove,  u.t.  70  yrs., 

g.r.  10  /. 4°° 

Wandsworth.— 22  and  24,  Elspeth-rd.,  u.t.  92  yrs., 

g.r.  14/.  14s.,  r.  70/.  • 77° 

South  Lambeth.— 27  to  42,  Lansdowne-gdns.,  u.t. 

44  yrs.,  g.r.  144^,  r.  77°£  5, 880 


! 35  and  37,  Viceroy-st.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  15/., 

t 7**' ^560 

! Southwark. — 71  and  73,  Borough  High- 

199,  Borough  High'-st.,  area  6,000  ft.,  f. 2,020 

I Southwark  Bridge-rd.,  the  letting  of  a building 

site  for  80  yrs.,  area  2,692  ft.,  at  per  annum  ..  154 

By  G.  Head  & Co. 

Clerkenwell.— 79,  80,  and  8t,  Mydde!ton-st.,  and 
ia,  2a,  and  3a,  Garnault-pl.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r. 

80/.,  r.  188/. 600 

By  Harland  & Son. 

Arkley,  Herts. — ‘‘Arkley  Rise” and  49a.  o r.  26 p., 

f 6,020 

By  Rogers,  Chatman  & Thomas. 

Belgravia.— 9,  William-st.,  u.t.  30J  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

j r.  280/.  3,870 

85,  Westbourne-st.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  e.r.  55/.  400 

By  Hunter  & Hunter. 

I Camden  Town. — Little  Randolph-st.,  f.g.r.  10/., 

reversion  in  34  yrs 255 

j Kensington. — Abingdon-rd.,  f.g.r.  16/.  10s.,  rever- 
i Sion  in  61  yrs 470 


Pimlico. — 63,  Wincbcster-st.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 
r.  60/. ’ 

By  Woods  & Snelling.  ''  ' 

Sidcup,  Kent.— Highview-rd.,  “Redcot,”f. 865 

x to  4,  Otley-ter.,  f.,  r.  102/.  1,700 

Foots  Cray,  Kent. — Cray-rd.,  13  freehold  cottages, 

r.  262/.  i3S , 020 

By  Matthew  Miles  (at  Masons'  Hali  ’ 
Tavern). 

Lambeth.— 15  to  25 (odd),  Gundulph-st.,  and  "The 

Rose  and  Crown  " p.-h.,  f,  r.  140/. 5, 560 

By  Messrs.  Foster  (at  Pall  Mall). 

Maida  Hill. — 29,  Howley-pl.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  jco 
By  Moreton  Riches  (at  Clapham 
Junction). 

Wandsworth. — 86,  Elspeth-rd.,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  8s.,  r.  42/.  40o 

By  Stephenson  & Alexander  (at 
Cardiff). 

Porlhcawl,  Glamorgan.  — Wells-st.,  &c.,  f.g.r. 

295/.  15s.  sd.,  reversions  varying  from  67  to  97 
yrs.  (in  lots) 7l49i 
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to  129  (odd),  Cairns-st 


Cardiff,  Glamorgar 

u.t.  8iyrs.,  g.r.  13/.  5 

11,  Miskir.-st..  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  7s 

By  Wm,  PEARSE(at  Kinesbridge). 
Slapton,  Devon. — “ Blacklands  Estate,"  133  a.  2 r. 

0 P-»  f-  

By  Bruton,  Knowles  & Co.  (at 
Marshfield). 

Marshfield,  Glos. — Enclosures  of  land,  51  a.  o r. 

28  p.,  f.  (in  lots) 

By  Warner,  Sheppard,  & Wade  (at 
Leicester). 

Broughton  Astley,  Leicester.— “ Broughton  Astley 

Hall  Estate,”  219  a.  3 r.  14  p.,  f.  

A freehold  house,  area  1,450  yds 

Bv  Spurling  & Sons  (at  Ipswich). 

East  Bergbolt,  Suffolk. — “Lower”  and  “Brick 

Kiln  ” Farms,  121  a.  o r.  17  p.,  f. 

By  Lancaster  & Sons  (at  Doncaster). 
Barnby-on-Don,  Yorks.— “ The  Croft  Homestead  ” 

and  113  a.,  f.  and  c 

Thorpe-in-Balne,  Yorks. — “ Thorpe  Marsh  Close,” 

6 a. , f.  

By  Walker  & Walton  (at  Melton 
Mowbray). 

Wycombe,  Leicester.— A freehold  farm,  area  104  a. 

By  Garrod,  Turner,  & Son  (at  Ipswich). 
Debach,  &c.,  Suffolk. — “The  Grove  Farm,”  44a. 

,3  r-  4 P . f-  

Waldringfield,  &c.,  Suffolk. — A freehold  holding, 

area  29  a.  o r.  6 p 

By  Warner,  Sheppard,  & Wade  (at 
Leicester). 

Earl  Shilton,  Leicester. — Various  enclosures  of 

land,  area  48  a.  1 r.  8 p.,  f. 

June  15. — By  Best  & Sons. 
Pimlico. — 51,  Bessborough-pl.,  u.t.  35J  yrs.,  g.r. 

84,  e.r.  454  

By  Giddy  & Giddy. 

Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey. — Rydens-rd.,  “Craven 

House  ” and  3 a.,  f.  . . 

By  Mansell  & Rowe. 

Norwood.— Tudor-rd.,  “Stafford  House,”  u.t.  45 

yrs.,  g.r.  io4,  e.r.  854  

By  W v a'tt  & Son  (at  Chichester). 
Westbourne,  Sussex.— A freehold  field,  8 a.  o r.  4 p. 
Compton,  Sussex.— A freehold  cottage,  r.  74  16s.. 

Nutbourne,  Sussex. — A freehold  field,  7 a.  2 r 

By  Garrod,  Turner,  & Son  (at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds). 

Thurston,  Suffolk. — “The  Grove  Farm,”  213  a. 

.3  r.'  5 p.,  f.  and  c 

Five  enclosures,  43  a.  o r.  3 p.,  f.  

By  Balch  & Balch  (at  Camden  Town). 
Kentish  Town. — 113,  Leighton-rd.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r. 

54  5s.,  r.  404  

8 and  10,  Clarence-rd.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  24,  r. 

564 

104,  Weedington-rd.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  5 4 5s 

By  J.  Hibbard  & Son. 

Bermondsey.— 80  to  85,  Vienna-rd.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r. 

3 ol.  .... ’ 

Stoke  Newington. — 4 and  6,  Burma-rd.,  u.t.  S3 
yrs.,  g.r.  co4,  r.  894 

42,  Mayville-st.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  26/ 

By  Horne,  Son,  & Eversfield. 
City-rd. — City-rd.  Basin,  Nos.  6,  8,  and  10, 
Wharves,  u.t.  20J  yrs.,  g.r.  874  10s.,  r.  7504  . . 
By  Pettitt,  Byrne,  & Son. 
Kentish  Town— 26,  Bartholomew-rd.,  u.t.  60 

yrs.,  g.r.  84,  r.  454  

Caledonian-rd.— 82,  Frederick-st.,  u.t..  53  yrs., 

g.r.  54  1 os. , r.  294 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 
Pimlico. — 22,  23,  and  24,  Hindon-sr.,  u.t.  26  yrs., 

g.r.  64,  r.  i554  

36  and  37,  Hindon-st.,  u.t.  20$  yrs.,  g.r.  84,  r. 

i3o4  

21  and  23,  St.  Leonard-st.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r. 

84  1 os.,  r.  1034  14s 

Clapham  — 56  to  60,  Cottage-grove,  u.t.  47  yrs., 

g.r.  i64,  r.  744  

50  to  64  (even),  Edithna-st.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  40'. 
Walworth.— 10  to  24  (even),  Conroy-st.,  u.t.  62 

yrs.,  g.r.  294  

Regent’s  Park.— 16,  18,  and  20,  Wybert-st.,  f.,  r. 

854  16s 

Camden  Town.— 1,  2,  and  3,  Stanmore-pl.,  u.t.  25J 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/ 

Stoke  Newington.— St.  Matthias-rd.,  a plot  of 

building  land,  f. 

By  H.  J.  Phillips. 

Tottenham. — 4,  Wakefield-rd.,  u.t.  88J  yrs.,  g.r. 

64  1 os.,  r.  304 

192  and  194,  High-rd.,  f.,  r.  6o4  

By  G.  Preece  & King. 

Tottenham. — Probert-ter.,  f.g.r.  8o4  10s.,  reversion 

in  94  yrs 

Limehouse.— West  India  Dock-rd.,  a fee  farm  rent 

of io4  

By  Randall,  Cox,  & Baker. 

Finchley.— 26,  Manor  Park-rd.,  f.,  r.  264  

33,  35,  and  37,  Brackenbury-rd.,  f.,  r.  784 

15,  l7,  *9,  and  *i,  Brackenbury-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs., 

g-r-  W- 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Lambeth. — 60,  Oakley-st.,  f.,  r.  394 

Peckham.— 107,  109,  and  111,  Peckham-rd.,  f.,  r. 

884  

2,  Bousfield-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  54  5s.,  r.  314.'.' 

43,  Tresco-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  84  

Old  Kent-rd. — 1 to  u,  Grainger-st.,  u.t.  46  yrs., 


•.  664. 


Dockhead. — 37,  Fair-st.,  f.,  r.  324  10s 

Kennington. — 13,  Esher-st.,  c 

Highbury.— 9,  13,  22,  24,  25,  27,  and  28,  Cour’teney- 

rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  494,  r.  a8o4  

Holloway.— 31,  38,  and  81,  Benwell-rd.,  u.t.  65 

yrs.,  g r.  244,  r.  1244  

ra,  Annette-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  64  6s.,  r.  364 
Barnsbury. — 36,  Offord-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  84, 

5,  Crescent-st.,  u.t  52  yrs.,  g.r.  7/’,  r.  36/! ....  . . 

Offord-rd.,  i.g.r.  154,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  24  

By  Winch  & Sons  (at  Maidstone). 
Staplehurst,  Kent. — Slaney-pl.,  and  135  a.  1 r. 

27  P->  

Four  enclosures,  23  a.  3 r.  23 p.,  f. 

Boughton  Monchelsea,  Kent. — “River  Farm,” 

65  a.  2 r.  36  p.,  f.  

Headcorn,  Kent.— “ Homestall  Farm,”  68  a.  2 r. 
3°  P-  f- 


3,600 

690 


By  Batchelar  & Son  (at  Croydon). 

Purley,  Surrey. — Brighton-rd  , “ Bramcote,”  f.  ..  , 

Brigbton-rd.,  “ Eversleigh,”  f.,  r.  504 

By  Messrs.  Balls  (at  Braintee). 

Panfield,  Essex. — “ Lightwaters  Farm,”  106  a.  o r. 

37  P-,  f-,  

“ Nokes  Farm,”  23  a.,  f. 

“ Perrychild's  Farm,"  12  a.,  f.  

“ Kynaston’s  Farm,”  29  a.  3 r.  33  p.,  f.  

Various  enclosures,  no  a.  1 r.  10  p.,  f. 

Eight  cottages  and  tenements,  f.  

By  G.  W.  Finn  & Sons  (at  Faversham). 

Luddenham,  &c.,  Kent. — “ Nashes  Farm,”  191  a. 

2 r.  26  p.,  r.  3004,  f. 

June  16. — By  Heher  G.  Martin  (at 
E!y). 

Southery,  Norfolk. — “The  Ferry  Farm,”  274  a. 

or.  4 p.,  r.  2544,  f.  

By  Paxton  & Holiday  (at  Banbury). 

Avon  Dassett,  Warwick. — A freehold  estate,  com- 
prising 94  a.  1 r.  1 p 

Souldern,  Oxon. — Five  freehold  cottages  

Two  cottages  and  o a.  o r.  26  p.,  f.  

Banbury,-  Oxon. — A freehold  house  and  shop  .... 

By  Alexander,  Daniel,  & Co.  (at 
Bristol). 

Westbury-on-Trym,  Glos.— "The  Grange”  and 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.rn.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
' address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
1 ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
I £ 100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

ABERAVON  (Wales). — For  additions  to  the  parish  church,  for 
the  Rev.  Henry  Morris  and  Building  Committee.  Mr.  G E.. 
Halliday,  architect,  14,  High-street,  Cardiff  Quantities  by  John 
w.  Rodgers,  surveyor,  14,  High-street.  Cardiff: — 

Evan  Thomas .£2,941  I J.  Davies  £>.825. 

M.  Cox  1,076  D.  Jenkins.  Swansea* 1,732 

T.  Watkins  & Co 1,871  | * Accepted. 

BERKS. — For  the  foundations  for  the  proposed  new  buildings  of 
the  County  Asylum.  Mr.  G.  T Hine,  architect  : — 

R.  Talbot £4.754  | A.  Walters  Spencer £4.32' 

C.  Ford 4 494  Bentield  St  Loxley.  Oxford*  3,962- 

W.  Hawkins 4,4  0 | ‘Accepted. 


3l  a.,  f.  . 


“ The  Hermitage 


'f. 


Putney. — Brandelow-rd.,  10  plots  of  building  land, 

Skelgill-rd.,  9 plots  of  building  land,  f.  

Fawe  Park-rd.,  13  plots  of  building  land,  f.  .... 
Putney  Bridge-rd.,  30  plots  of  building  land,  f... 
By  Arthur  Coe  (at  Chagford). 
Chagford,  Devon. — “ Higher  Frenchheer  Farm,” 


55  a 


By  Thomas  Parrv  (at  Ross). 

Llangarren,  &c.,  Hereford. — “ The  Trewaugh  and 

Tree-Essey  Estate,”  256a.  1 r,  28  p.,  f.  7,2 

By  Worsfold  & Hayward  (at  Dover). 

Dover,  Kent. — 1,  2,  and  3,  Jubilee-terr.,  f. 3 

River,  Kent. — 7,  Dour  Place,  f. 1 

June  17.— By  Baker  & Sons. 

Finsbury.— Finsbury-pavement,  &c.,  areais, 700  ft., 

a building  lease  for  80  yrs.,  at  per  annum  7,1 

Regent's  Pk. — 18,  G:oucester-cres.,  u.t.  42  yrs., 

g.r.  io4,  e.r.  6o4 5 

By  Rider  & Sons. 

Notting  Hill. — 301,  303,  and  305,  Ladbroke-grove, 

u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  334,  r.  1204  9 

By  E.  & S.  Smith. 

Clerken well. — 1,  Upper  Cbadwell-st.,  u.t.  14  yrs., 

g.r.  i4  1 os. , r.  524  10s 3 

By  Weatherall  & Green. 

Regent's  Pk.— 12,  Regent's  Pk.-rd.,  f.,  r.  634  ..  ..  1,2 

By  Messrs.  Woods. 

Fulham.— 37  and  39,  Cedar-rd.,  u t.  52J  yrs.,  g.r. 

124,  r.  584  4 

31,  Fulham  Pk. -gardens,  u.t.  794  yrs.,  g.r.  94,  r. 

344  2 

Pentonville.— 7,  Great  Percy-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r. 

64,  r.  6o4 6 

Marylebone. — n,  New  Chesterfield-st.,  u.t. 74  yrs., 

g.r.  74  7s.,  r.  464  3 

By  Humbert  & Flint. 

Great  Baddow,  &c.,  Essex. — “Great  Sir  Hughes 
and  Downbouse  Farms.”  340a.  or.  9p.,  f.  and 

c.  (including  the  manor)  3j2 

Thundersley,  Essex. — Enclosures,  with  farm 

buildings,  69a.  or.  31  p.,  5 

By  Salter,  Simfson,&  Sons  (at  Diss). 

South  Lopham,  Norfolk.—"  Chequers  Farm,”  30  a. 

x r.  1 p.,  f 500 

* Langfen  Farm,”  13  a.  2 r.  10  p.,  f.  

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  r 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum ; jts.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E l.... load  9/5/0  14/5/0 

Sequoia.U.S.fLcu.  1/9/0 

Ash.  Canada,  load  3/18/0 

Birch,  do 3/410 

Elm,  do 4/3/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c..  2/13/3 

Oak,  do 2/0/0 

Canada 3/15/0 

Pine.  Canada  red  0/0/0 

Do.  yellow  ....  2/18/0  4/18/0 

Lath.  Dantsic, fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
SL Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 

Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland 
2nd  St  1st  std  10c 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga 

St  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  ....  10/15/0  13/5/0 
Do.  2nd  yellow.  9/15/0  11/5/0 

Do.  white 9/5/0  n/5/0 

Swedish  9/15/0  16/5/0 

White  Sea  10/5/0  16/15/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  18/15/0  24/15/; 
Do.  do.  2nd  ....  13/5/0  15/15/0 
Do.  do  3>d.  Sic.  5/15/0  9/5/0 

Do.  Spruce,  1st  10/15/0  12/5/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 

20  d 8/5/0  9/5/o 

New  Brunswick  7/5/0  8/5/0 

Battens  ail  kinds  5/0/0  18/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq,  1 in.  prep. 


5/3/o 

a 


8/15/0  9/5/0 
8/15/0  9/5/0 
7/5/0  8/5/c 


9/6  17/9 
8/0  13/6 


Do.  2nd 

Other  qualities— 

Cedar,  Cuba,  ft.  /4  /4l 

Honduras,  Stc.  /3l  M 

Mahogany,  Cuba  /si  /; 

St.  Domingo, 

cargo  av.  /s  0/1/3 

Mexican,  do.  do.  /3I  /4 

Tobasco,  do.  do.  /4  6j 

Honduras,  do.  '4  <6 

Box,  Turkey,  ton  4/0/0  1 5/0/6 

Rose,  Rio  7/0/0  14/0/0 

Bahia  6/0 


TIMBER  f continued ). 
Satin,  Porto  Kico  0/0/6 
0/0/3 


'/1/6 


Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 

!?nd  ton  2/5/9  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London S/i5/o  5/17/6 

Do.  do.  at  works 
•f^iJes  5/to/o  5/12/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/5/0  7/10/0 

Coffer  — British 
cake  and  ingot  53/0/0  53/ic/c 
Best  selected  ..  53/11/0  54/r/o 
Sheets,  strong..  59/4/0  6t/:/o 
Chili  bars 49  S/9  0/0/0 

Yellow M. Lib.  4§a.  54a. 

Lead  — Pig 
Spanish  ....ton  13/5/0 
English  com. 

bands 13/10/0 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  ..  14/ro/o 

Pipe 15/0/0  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  23/c/o  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 
tague   23/10/0  0/0/0 

Spelter 19/18/9  20/1/3 

Tin — Straits  ....  69/6/3  c/o/o 

Australian 69/16/3  70/16/3 

English  Ingots..  72/./0  73/,  /o 

Banca - 61/0/0  0/0/0 

Billiton  59/15/0  60/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  16/7/6  0/0/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0  c/o/o 

Do.  Ceylon 22/0/0  0/0/0 

Palm.  Lagos ai/15/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale  27/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Brown 26/0/0  c/c/o 


0/0/0 


DEWSBURY. — Accepted  f r additions,  &c..  to  Misonic  Temple. 
Halifax-ioad.  Mr.  J.  Lane-Fox,  architect,  Bond-street,  Dews- 
bury :— 

Masonry,  Grc  —Mark  Scott.  Earlsheaton £348. 

Joinery  and  Carpentry.— Atmitage  St  Son.  Dewsbury  191 

stating. — W.  R Thompson.  Dewsbury 27 

Plumbing  and  Glazing. — henry  Blackburn,  Dewsbury  119, 
Plastering. — S.  crawshaw,  Batley 70 


Oleine 

Lubiicating  U.S. 

Do.  Black  

TAR  — Stockholm 
barrel 

Archangel 


Satin,  SL  Doming.  0/0/5  0/1/0  j Turpentine  .. 


. 14/10/0 
o/S/3  0/7/6 
0/5/0  0/6/6 

1/5/0  0/0/0 

D/12/6  0/0/0 
l/io/o  c/  /j 


EYEMOUTH  (Berwickshire). — For  the  constru-tlon  of  a sea-w. 
Messrs  Metk  & Sons,  engineers,  at,  York-place,  Edinburgh  : — 

J.  L.  Miller £2,947  10  0 I J Morris  &Sons...  £,2,672  0 

William  Fortune 2,923  6 6 Alex.  Brunton  St 

Archd  Fraser 2,819  12  4 Sons 2,6:0  1 

K.  C.  Biebner&Co.  2,705  8 2I 


FEATHERSTONE  — For  the  erection  of  anew  mixed  school,  for 
the  Featherstrne  School  Boaid.  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Fearniey. 
architec,  Fe  uherstone.  Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 

H.  Moiicicm £7,552  I MiLson  Dixon,  Ackworth*  £3,45=. 

G Clements 3.534  A.  SuttOD  ( 3.26c 

Jackson  Bros 3,499  | r.  H.  Curry  f 2,793 

* Actcp.cd  subject  to  the  Eduoation  Department’s  consent, 
t Tender  withdrawn. 


HATFIELD  (Herts).— For  the  erection  ol  ti 
Mr.  |ohn  ue  Voil.  Mr.  F.  J.  Barnes,  architect 
W.  Rhmd  & Son,  in,  Fulham-.oad,  5.  W.  . 


LONDON  —For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  Church  in  Bermondsey 
New-ioao,  with  shops.  Sic  , adjoining.  Mr.  Chas.  Bell,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messis.  c.  Stanges  St  Son  :— 

W.  Downs  £23.583  I Gold £21.040 

J.  Greenwood  23,458  J.  Smith  & Son 20.091 

Howell  J.  Williams 23.380  I J.  Caimichael  19.89A 

Kingeiiee  21,990  ] Coxhead 19,880 

Balaam 21,543  W.  Shepherd 19.496 

Rudd  & Son  21,088  | J.  Chessum  & Son  ...  ..  16.575 


LONDON. — For  new  receivirg-rcoms,  &c.,  Latinier-road,  W, , fop 
Messrs.  Eastman  & Son.  Messis.  Noithcrofr,  Son,  81  Neighbour .. 

Mowlein  & Co £5,060  I H.  Wall  & Co £4. >40 

Holloway  Bros 4.780  1 Whitehead  & Co 4.°75 

Bywateis  & Son 4.486  F.  T.  Chlnchen  3 995 

Godson  & Son 4.427  I 


LONDON. — For  erecting  national  schools,  Warwick-road,  Ken- 
sington, W.  Mr.  John  Butler,  architect : — 

Doornail  & Co £6.570  1 F.  T.  Chinchen  £5.945 

General  Builders,  Ltd 6,420  G.  & F.  Kent  5 920 

Spencer,  Santo,  St  Co 6,184  I B.  E.  Nightingale  5 85s 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  erecting  warehouse  *t  back  of 
tax.  Lower  Marsh.  Lambeth.  Mr.  G.  H.  Pargeter,  architect  :— 

J.  W.  Heeps  £380 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  additions,  and  fittings  at  the  " Black 
Horse."  beer-house,  Broadway,  Ilford,  E.,  for  Mr.  S.  Leheup. 
Mr.  Fred.  A.  Ashton,  architect,  177,  Komford-road,  Stratfoid,  E : — 
Alterations,  Stc.  Fittings.  Total. 


A.  E.  Symes  ....  £84. 
Welsh  & Son  .... 

W.  G.  Maddison 
J.  & H.  Cocks* 

C.  Simmons 


848 


LONDONDERRY.— Accepted  f >r  the  erection  of  a house,. 
Northland-toaa,  for  Miss  Scott.  Mr,  E J.  Toye,  architect,  Stiaud,. 
Londonderry : — 

Building.— Robert  Colhoun,  Strand,  Derry £1.040 

ing  — James  McLIean,  Little  James-street. 


Derry 


MANCHESTER.— For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  " The  Long 
Vaults  " Moston,  for  the  Opensnaw  Brewery  Co.  Messrs.  C.  K.  is 
T.  C.  Mayor,  architects,  Dalton-chambers.  41.  John  Dalton -street. 
Manchester.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Stone,  King.street,  Man- 
chester : — 

Wm.  Thorpe  £2,851  I Geo.  Macfatlane £2.680 

F.  & E.  Haynes  2,840  R.  WhiteU 2,630 

Yeung,  Tinker,  & Young  2,723  | A R.  Bullivant  St  Sons, 

Burgess  St  Galt 2.698  I Blackley  (accepted)  ....  2,485 

" Shaw  2,693  I 


NEWBURY. — For  red-aining  Sacd'eford  Farm,  Newbury,  for 
Mr.  Alpin  MacGregor.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Ebbetts,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, Savoy  House,  115,  Strand,  W.C. 

J.  M.  Macey  & Son £610  j Wmser  St  Co £512: 

J.  Bolding  & sons 598  G.  Jennings  St  Co 44* 

~ " . a A,  By  waters  & Son  575  | Campbell,  Smith,  & Co 385, 


NORBITON.  — For  additional  accomm:dition  at  the  Royal  Cam- 
bridge Asylum,  for  the  Trustees  : — 

■raltcr  Holt*:  Sons,  Croydjn ,,..£2,649 


PLYMOUTH.— For  the  erection  of  chimney,  &c.,  at  Prince  Rock 
Mr  Jas.  Paton,  Borough  Engineer,  Plymouth: — 

Fincn £2.897  o 0 I Goddard,  Massey,  & 

Locking  Joint  Co.. . 3.888  o o Warner,  Notting- 

Skinner  2.63714  7 bam(  -£2.522  o c. 

Dart  & Pollard*  ... . 2.372  o 0 | t Accepted. 

Withdrawn. 
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P0RTSEA.— For  the  erection  of  St.  Stephen's  Church.  Port- 
sea.  Portsmouth.  Hams.  Mr.  Reginald  A.  Crowley,  archuecr.  22. 
High-street  (.roydon.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  E.  M.  Whitaker  and 
Charles  G.  Maylard,  architects,  London,  E.C.:  — 

Amount  included 

, . north  aisle. 

Leanno-j.h  £1.130  0 / t 


J Crockerell  . 
Light  & Co  . . 
T.  P.  Hall 


PORT  TALBOT  (South  Wales). -For  conversion  of  sch 
house  &c„  Mar  gam  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  F.  B.  Smith,  ai 
tect.  Bank-chambers.  Port  Talbot 

Evan  Thomas £>52  0 0 I Jno.  Nicholas £19;  « 

Morgan  C°*  2.0  0 0 H.  Cound.  Port  93 

Jenkin  Rees 209  o o ] Talbot*  rot 

Jno.  Davis  207  10  0 : • Accepted. 


SELBY  (Yorks) —For  the  erection  of  putifier-house  meter-hrusi 
drainage  works.  See..  for  the  Urban  Dist.ic:  Council.'  Mr.  W. 
Mott  Engineer.  Council's  Offices.  Selby  :- 

H.  Gledhul.  £1.120  7 o | W.  Walker  £944  0 

A.  Brunton  & Son.,  r.cas  16  7 Jackson  Bros..  Buoth- 
«.  Poster  1,004  o|  ferry. road,  Goole*..  89915 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  conversion  of  No.  3,  Upper  Moira 
s*'™  busmen  premises,  for  Messrs.  Tyrreu  & Green.  Mr 
William  Burrough  Hill,  architect.  Southampton  :— 

A.  Wright*  Son  ..£2,969  o o I Udall  & Co £2.7881!  ■ 

Jenkins  * Sons  ....  2,964  0 0 I Playfair  & Toole  ..  2.7.6  o 1 

H.  Cawte a,o.-o  o o I H.  Stevens  & Co.*. . 2,687  0 i 

[All  of  Southampton  ] 

• Accepted  subject  to  modifications. 


SOUTHAMPTON — Fcr  the  erection  of  a house  at  Butts  Ash 

SlS'SCpS-  C'  W‘"»-  MeS5ts.  Jurd&  Sanders', 

Sic  *5  ; 

Hood  & Rabbetts 791  0 | F.  Merer- id  (accepted)"  600  0 

SURBITON.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a detached  resi- 
dence  m Lovelace  gardens.  for  Mr.  T.  Macdonald.  Mr.  R.  Lano 
Pearce,  architect.  &c.,  100C,  Queen  Victoria-street.  E.C. 

Geo.  Burrage,  Sutton 


SURBITON.— Accepted  for  erecting  a detached  residence.  Mr. 


-£897 


SURBITON.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  certain  altera- 
tions  and  additions  to  " Crescent  Lodge.  Claremont-road,  for  Mr, 
P G.  C.  Shaw.  Mr.  R.  Lano  Pearce  architect  — 

Geo.  Burrage,  Sutton*  ....£800  | Adkins  Bros. £798  15 

• Accepted.  1 


.^URBITON— Accepted  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  a 
architect  ■ resldence  m Claremont-road.  Mr.  R.  Lano  Pearce, 


Geo.  Burrage,  Sutti 


.■£=.»• 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  certain  altera- 
tions and  additions  to  " Brendon.  ’ Lovelace-road  for  Miss  ft  a 
Dewdney.  Mr.  R.  Lano  Pearce,  architect  :— 

EiTomk^11 £'5"  0 0 I Ceo.  Burrage.  Sutton*£i44  18  6 

c.  lomkinson, tS0  0 o|  ‘Accepted. 

THAMES  DITTON.-For  the  erection  and  completion  of  two 
snop,  and  premises,  with  residences  over,  in  Thorkhill-road.  for 
t wk  Rver!d«e-  Mr-  R-  Lano  Pearce,  architect :- 

T.  Wheatley  & aons £,.225  I F.  Hawkey* 

E.  Tomkinson  ....  £.,2.5  | Geo.  Burrage* 1,70 

Will  probably  retender  with  work  reduced. 


Awlum  FWmfo^F  M w w T °'ks  at  the  Lo,,don  Or  phi 
Asylum  Watford.  Mr.  Waiter/.  Ebbetts,  architect  and  surveyo 
Savoy  House.  115,  Strand.  W.C. :—  * 

J.  Bolding* Sons  £677  o I J.  DarviU £48, 

G.  Jennings  & Co 499  10  | 


C.B.N.  SNEWIN 

MAHOGANY,  ‘WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 

No,‘  h U> 12-  13i 14-  15-  16-  * 17-  BACK  HILL, 

HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 

0F  ALL  KINDS  OF  W00D8  IN  EVERY 
r.ia^,HICK«  £RY'  A>'D  FIT  F0R  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone,  bo.  274  Hoi  born.  Tele.  Addreee  : 8NBWIN,  London  " 


WESTON -SI  PER-M ARE.  — Accepted  for  the  erection  of 
residence  at  the  center  of  Eastcombe  and  Bristol  roads.  Mr.  h 
Dare  Bryan,  architect.  Bristol  :— 

Hy.  Rogers - £865  15 


Wind,  . 

architect,  Windsc. . 

E.  Bampfylde  £4.-32  0 | Hollis  & Sons  j,4S* 

A.  H.  Rea  veil  4.55,  ,3  : W.  Goddard  & Son*  ..  4.298 

H.  Burfoot 4.512  15  ; J.  Devenll  3,Sj2 

* Accepted.  t Too  late. 


— : lowest  for  the  erecti 

w in  St.  John-street,  OetkemveU.  We  are  informed 
Kirk  & Kirk.  Esher-street,  Westminster,  are  carrying 
ork.  their  tender  being  the  lowest.  The  mistake  was 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


public  meetings,  r 
H'e  cannot  undertake  to 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  Is  given  sublect 
to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written,  by  the  Editor,  who 
retains  the  right  to  reject  it  If  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the 
author  of  a proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  Imply  its 
acceptance. 

AU  communications  regarding  llteraty  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER  " (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  India.  China.  Ceylon.  &c,  26s.  per  annum 
Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUR  DR  IN  I ER)  shculd  be 
addressed^)  the  publisher  of  " THE  BUILDER,''  No.  46,  Catherine- 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS  (by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  or 
4s.  9<J.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Builder," 
hy  Friday  Mornings  Post. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 

iai,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES. 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATII, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(Incorporating  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  ft  Soa 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.). 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  L&7* 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  doors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.’S,  Ltd., 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

F«tter-Lane,  E.C.  [Advt. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 

r Ti m n tt t 7VT  Br  enw  ' S,  PRINCES  STREET, 
ILillilBI  SC  SsU-N  1 (3T.GE0RGE  ST. WESTMINSTER 
QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES," 
For  1898.  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1[Advt. 


Ernest  MatBews  & Co. 

61,  St.  Mary  Asa,  E.C. 

SLATES,  SLABWORK, 
Enamelled  Slate, 
Marble, 

Permanent  Green  Slates. 


works: 

Bow,  London,  E.  and 

Aberllefenny,  North  Wales. 

BRANCH  HOUSE: 

37,  Victoria-street,  Bristol. 


PILKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  2751  Avenue 

Begietered  Trade  Hark, 

Poloncean  Asphalte. 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  ami  FELT  ROOFING. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


BRICKMASTERS’  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY 
ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED. 


LMKtCIORS. 

CHARLES  CREMER,  Etq..  Eaversham,  Kent,  Brick  Manufacturer. 

?’_?*■  CURTIS,  Esq  , 120.  London- wall,  E.C.,  Brick  Manufacturer. 

J„P  ' of  Sawed.  Dean,  & Co..  Limited,  Sittingbourne,  Brick  Manufacturers. 
? W.  GOODENOUGH,  Esq.,  37,  Walbrook,  E.C.,  Brick  Manufacturer. 

A J KNIGHT,  Esq  . Rainkam,  Kent,  Erick  Manufacturer. 

of  Wills  & Fackham,  Limited,  Sittingbourne,  Brick  Manufacturers. 
t "lUTT'ER'  Escl  of  D.  & C.  Rutter,  Parliament-street,  Brick  Manufacturers. 

iP-’  °i  Willson  Bros.,  7a.  Southwark-street,  S.E.,  Brick  Manufacturers. 
GEO.  E WRAGGE,  Esq.,  of  Eastwood  & Co,  Limited,  Lambeth.  S.E  , Brick  Manufacturers. 


Secretary. — E.  J.  COLEBY,  Esq.,  148,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E C. 
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The  Architecture  of  Our  Large  Provincial 
Towns. 

XVI. — GLASGOW. 

LASGOW  is  often 
spoken  of  as  a 
dirty  manufac- 
turing town,’’  with 
the  implication 
that  t has  little  or 
no  architectural 
interest,  and  that 
its  generally  un- 
attractive appear- 
ance is  not  notice- 
ably mitigated  by  the  energetic  enterprise  of 
what  every  one  acknowledges  to  be  a model 
municipal  government.  It  is,  however,  far 
from  so  impressing  an  unprejudiced  visitor, 
who  finds,  in  the  large  central  and  west 
central  districts,  broad  straight  streets,  laid 
out  with  great  regularity,  and  bordered  by 
handsome  buildings,  in  the  production  of 
which  neither  architectural  skill  nor  money 
have  been  lacking.  Even  some  of  those 
•districts  that  are  given  up  to  factories  and 
workmen’s  dwellings  have  the  substantial 
air  conferred  by  the  use  of  stone,  and  are 
less  dismally  depressing  than  their  brick- 
built  counterparts  in  the  English  Midlands. 
A’|-r  is  Glasgow,  though  its  past  is  altogether 
overshadowed  by  its  present,  without  a his- 
tory. The  figures  of  Roman  conquerors  and 
•even  of  St.  Mungo  or  Kentigern  are,  no 
•doubt,  indistinct  enough  ; but  the  existence, 
before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  the 
cathedral,  and  of  charters  for  the  holding  of 
a market  and  an  annual  fair,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  University  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  are  historic  facts  which  show  that  the 
place  was  a considerable  one  even  in  those 
days.  The  site  of  the  mediaeval  town  is, 
•indeed,  one  that  must  have  early  invited 
settlement ; easily  defensible,  close  to  an 
important  river,  and  overlooking  the  gentle 
slope,  with  its  southern  aspect,  now  covered 
by  the  business  quarter  of  the  city,  but 


then  valuable  for  cultivation,  it  must  have 
at  once  recommended  itself  to  the  first 
comers  capable  of  appreciating  its  advan- 
tages. It  was,  however,  only  after  the 
establishment  of  the  university  that  the 
place  began  to  be  of  real  importance,  and 
not  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  tide  of  commercial  pros- 
perity began  to  rise  which  has  lifted  it  into 
the  position  of  second  city  in  the  Empire. 
It  now  covers,  with  its  suburbs,  an  area  of 
nearly  six  miles  long,  and  four  and  a half 
miles  wide,  and  contains  within  that  area 
about  three-quarters  of  a million  of  inhabi- 
tants. The  architecture  of  the  modern  city 
may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  tradi- 
tionally scholarly,  cold  and  severe,  founded 
exclusively  on  the  Classic  and  Italian 
Renaissance  styles,  and  entirely  uninflu- 
enced in  the  main  by  either  Gothic  work 
or  the  remains  of  the  beautiful  Scottish 
Renaissance.  The  severity  of  aspect  is 
doubtless  enhanced  by  the  coldness  of  the 
grey  stone  with  which,  until  recently,  all 
important  buildings  were  faced  ; and  it  is 
also,  no  doubt,  a recognition  of  this  fact 
which  has  made  an  apparently  newly-dis- 
covered red  sandstone  so  popular  that  it  is 
being  used  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  at  the  present  time.  In  many  cases 
one  could  wish  that  such  a change  of 
material  were  the  only,  or  at  any  rate  the 
chief,  one ; but  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Kingdom,  there  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
architects  to  escape  in  all  directions  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  leading  strings  of  tradi- 
tion ; and  though,  no  doubt,  those  few  who 
have  something  to  say  succeed  in  being  very 
interesting,  it  is  among  the  refined  classicism 
of  such  a city  as  this  that  the  weakness  of 
the  average  designer,  when  he  attempts  to  run 
alone,  becomes  most  distressingly  apparent. 

In  considering  the  architecture  of  Glasgow 
in  detail,  the  new  municipal  buildings,  erected 
by  Mr.  William  Young,  as  the  result  of  a 
competition  in  which  more  than  a hundred 
architects  took  part,  naturally  come  first. 


This  enormous  edifice,  which  stands  at  the 
east  end  of  George-square,  in  the  north-east 
part  of  the  central  district,  occupies  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  almost  square  blocks 
into  which  this  part  of  the  city  is  cut  up.  It 
is  of  four  stories,  built  round  a small  court- 
yard, and  each  of  its  four  fa9ades  measuresi 
roughly  speaking,  about  240  ft.  in  length. 
At  each  corner  there  is  a well-proportioned 
pavilion  surmounted  by  a dome,  and  behind 
the  broad  western  pediment  rises  a sub- 
stantial looking  tower,  a clever  paraphrase 
of  that  of  the  U.P.  church  in  St.  Vincent- 
street,  which  makes  a satisfactory  centre  to 
a simple  and  dignified  group.  The  archi- 
tectural arrangement  of  the  stories  is  also 
well  managed,  the  two  lower  ones  contain- 
ing the  offices  being  included  in  a high  base- 
ment that  gives  prominence  to  the  principal 
floor  on  which  the  council  and  committee 
rooms,  the  reception  rooms,  banqueting  hall, 
and  so  on,  are  situated.  Of  the  four  fronts, 
that  to  the  north  seems  to  us  the  most  satis- 
factory, no  doubt  because  the  internal 
arrangements  permitted  the  use  in  this  part 
of  one  large  order,  instead  of  the  two  super- 
imposed smaller  ones  that  are  carried  round 
the  rest.  The  architectural  details  are  those 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  that  either  they  or  some  of  the 
incidental  sculpture  are  quite  worthy  of  the 
occasion  ; they  are  no  doubt  respectable,  but 
they  are  certainly  not  interesting,  nor  do 
they  everywhere  show  much  appreciation  of 
the  smaller  refinements  of  which  such  detail 
is  capable.  Internally  the  more  public  parts 
are  extremely  richly  finished.  The  two 
spacious  main  staircases,  from  the  top  story 
to  the  bottom,  are  of  marble,  with  balustrades, 
arcades,  and  panelled  wall  linings  of  marble 
and  alabaster,  and  vaults  and  ceilings  of 
modelled  plaster  richly  gilded.  For  richness 
of  effect  there  is  probably  nothing  to  surpass 
them  in  the  country.  The  floors  of  the 
public  corridors,  halls,  and  landings  are  laid 
with  ceramic  mosaic,  which  is  beautiful 
enough,  though  it  lacks  the  softness  of  marble  ; 
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and  the  domes  and  vaults  of  the  entrance- 
hall  are  decorated  with  the  same  material 
in  a manner  imitative  of  Roman  painted 
ceiling  decoration.  The  great  banqueting 
hall  still  lacks  the  paintings  with  which,  no 
doubt,  it  is  intended  to  ornament  the  panels 
on  the  walls,  and,  though  the  ceiling  and 
architectural  details  are  richly  gilded,  has  a 
somewhat  bare  appearance.  The  council, 
committee,  and  reception  rooms,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  finished  with 
panelling,  very  richly  moulded  and  carved 
in  various  fancy  woods,  and  have  an 
eminently  luxurious  aspect.  There  are  a 
few  good  paintings  in  one  of  the  reception 
rooms,  but  mostly  such  things  have  still  to 
come. 

Facing  the  municipal  buildings  on  the 
north  is  the  Inland  Revenue  Office,  and 
flanking  it  on  the  south  the  General  Post 
Office,  both  of  them  respectable  examples  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  the  latter 
having  in  its  upper  stories  a certain  breadth 
and  dignity.  The  block  on  the  west  side  of 
the  square  is  in  a similar  style  and  rather 
more  interesting  ; the  tower  at  its  north  end 
especially  is  good  in  proportion  and  outline 
and  an  effective  feature.  It  is  time  that  the 
hotels  facing  the  square  on  the  north  were 
rebuilt ; their  shabby  appearance  is  not 
creditable.  The  centre  of  the  open  space  is 
occupied  by  a statue  of  Sir  'Walter  Scott 
“ mastheaded  " on  a Doric  column  that  stands 
on  a very  effectively  designed  pedestal ; and 
there  are  no  less  than  eleven  other  statues 
in  the  square,  the  best  of  which  is  perhaps 
that  of  Lord  Clyde.  Passing  to  the  east 
along  George-street,  one  notes,  at  the  first 
turning  on  the  left,  St.  Paul’s  parish  church, 
a small  building  with  a Grecian-Ionic 
portico  and  well-proportioned  turret,  and 
a few  paces  further  on  Anderson's  College, 
a neat  little  two-storied  edifice  in  the 
Adam  style,  almost  opposite  to  which 
a Gothic  church  with  a many-pinnacled 
spire,  of  the  architecture  of  which  the  less  said 
the  better.  Beyond  this  is  the  unfinished  red 
sandstone  front  of  a tobacco  factor}',  on  which 
it  is  difficult  at  present  to  express  an  opinion. 
It  will  be  nearly  all  glass,  but  the  designer 
has  attempted  to  give  it  architectural  charac- 
ter by  means  of  flanking  turrets  and  rather 
elongated  and  superfluous-looking  three- 
quarter  columns,  planted  on  the  face  of  the 
piers.  At  the  corner  of  Montrose  and  Coch- 
rane streets  are  the  City  Sanitary  Offices, 
designed  in  what  may  be  called  the  fashion- 
able rusticated  style,  which  by  its  effective 
depth  and  richness  seems  to  justify  the 
choice  of  those  who  support  the  fashion  ; and 
further  west,  at  the  corner  of  John-street,  a 
curious  church  with  a range  of  heavy  Roman 
Ionic  columns  forming  the  mullions  of  what 
may  be  called  one  vast  window.  Then,  after 
passing  George-square  and  the  handsome 
and  refined  Bank  of  Scotland  (by  Mr.  Rock- 
head),  in  St.  Vincent-place,  one  comes  to  the 
new  red  stone  lofty  front  of  the  Citizen 
newspaper  offices,  a fairly  effective,  rather 
ornate,  Dutch  Renaissance  design,  by  Mr. 
T.  L.  Watson,  with  two  steep-stepped  gables 
surmounting  a story  of  deeply  recessed 
eliptical  arches  and  flanked  by  an  octa- 
gonal turret ; and,  next  to  it,  the  older 
and  rather  more  sober  front  of  the  Clydes- 
dale Bank  (the  late  James  Sellars),  with 
its  super-imposed  orders  and  arched  and 
rusticated  basement.  Opposite  to  the  latter 
is  the  more  recent  front  of  the  Scottish 
Amicable  Assurance  Society ; and,  at  the 
corner  of  Buchanan  - street,  the  Western 
Club,  both  of  them,  as  regards  architecture, 
in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style  and  of 
respectable  quality.  It  is,  however,  impos- 
sible to  merely  enumerate  all  such  buildings  ; 
for  the  better  quarters  are  full  of  them.  One 
must  pass  on  along  St.  Vincent-street  to  the 
corner  of  Hope -street,  where  the  lofty 
premises  called  Norwich  Union  Chambers 
(Mr.  Hutchison)  arrest  attention  by  the 
newness  of  their  red  stone  fronts,  their  steep 
gables,  and  their  circular  angle  tower  ; with 
the  exception  of  the  gables,  which  are  much 
broken  up,  they  are,  however,  very  plain  and 
not  especially  remarkable  in  any  way. 


New  Club.  ( Messrs.  Campbell  Douglas  & Sellars.) 


Almost  opposite  to  them  is  a branch  of 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  with  a 
new  front  of  three  bays,  flanked  by  narrow 
pilaster  strips  and  surmounted  by  a rather 
curly  gable.  After  this  there  is  nothing  very 
noticeable  in  St.  Vincent-street  before  the 
celebrated  U.P.  church,  designed  by  the  late 
Alexander  Thomson  (Greek  Thomson),  is 
reached.  It  is  a curious,  heavy-looking 
structure,  very  effectively  placed  at  the  angle 
of  two  streets  on  the  side  of  a steep  hill. 
Externally  the  building  appears  to  consist  of 
a cella  with  hexastyle  Ionic  porticos  at  the 
ends  and  low  flat-roofed  aisles,  all  mounted 
on  a lofty  podium,  on  an  extension  of  which 
stands  also  the  tower,  a plain  square  banded 
stalk  with  a very  marked  entasis,  surmounted 
by  a lantern  which  may  be  described  as  con- 
sisting of  four  doorways  and  a sort  of  drawn- 
out,  egg-shaped,  dome.  The  details  through- 
out are  scholarly,  and  it  is  evident  that  avast 
amount  of  thought  and  skill  must  have  been 
expended  in  welding  them  into  a satisfactory 
whole,  for  the  result  certainly  is  satisfactory 
in  its  way. 

Returning  by  the  prosperous-looking  West 
George-street  and  the  New  Club  (illus- 
trated above)  towards  the  centre  of  the  city, 
one  comes,  at  the  corner  of  Renfield-street, 
to  a group  of  several  large  new  blocks  of 
offices,  the  best  of  which,  architecturally, 
is  that  occupied  by  the  “Sun"  Insurance 
Company,  and  designed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Leiper. 


It  is  a six-story  building  with  several  gables, 
or  rather  large  dormers,  on  the  fronts,  and  w 
large,  slightly  corbelled-out,  octagonal  angle 
tower  with  a dome  covered  with  green  slates 
and  surmounted  by  a small  lantern ; the 
details  are  in  the  Francis  I.  style,  and  used 
with  knowledge  and  discretion.  Then,  ir» 
St.  George’s-place  is  the  not  very  handsome 
St.  George’s  church  (Mr.  Stark),  the  tower 
of  which  is,  however,  picturesque  in  outline 
and  a conspicuous  feature,  terminating  the 
view  along  the  street  in  both  directions.. 
In  the  rear  of  the  church  is  the  Faculty- 
Hall,  an  excellent  piece  of  work  by  the 
late  C.  H.  Wilson ; and  to  the  soutl;  of' 
it,  at  the  corner  of  Buchanan-street,  there- 
is  a block  of  offices  in  the  heavy  early  French 
Gothic  style,  at  one  time  popular,  and  a fair- 
example  of  its  class,  one  of  the  very  few  in. 
Glasgow.  The  two-story  front  of  the  Athe- 
naeum building,  which  faces  the  church  on- 
the  north  (by  Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet,  A.R.S.A.)  is- 
broad  and  simple — beautifully  grouped  and' 
proportioned,  and  altogether  the  most 
pleasing  design  yet  noticed,  but  less  pleasing 
than  the  other  and  very  different  front  to- 
the  same  building,  by  the  same  architect,  in. 
Buchanan-street  (see  lithograph  illustrations)  ; 
a high,  narrow-gabled  facade  of  five  stories 
flanked  by  a tower.  While  in  the  former 
case  the  lines  are  mainly  horizontal,  in  this 
they  are  altogether  vertical,  and  it  will  be 
extremely  interesting  to  see  how  the  two 
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The  Herald  Buildings.  (Messrs.  Honeyman  & Keppie.) 


fronts  are  to  be  harmoniously  connected 
-when  the  intervening  buildings  are  pulled 
■down  to  make  way  for  an  extension  of  the 
Athenzeum,  as  we  understand  they  are 
•destined  eventually  to  be.  The  only  other 
ibuilding  to  be  noted  in  West  George-street 
is  the  simple  Roman  Doric  portico  of  the 
North  British  Railway  Office. 

Lower  down  Buchanan-street  there  are,  on 
fhe  left,  the  Royal  Insurance  Buildings,  and, 
-on  the  right,  the  head  office  of  the  Commer- 
cial Bank  of  Scotland,  new  buildings,  some- 
what alike  in  the  freedom  with  which  their 
Renaissance  details  are  treated,  in  their 
octagonal  angle  towers,  and  in  the  attempt 
to  obtain  effect  by  means  of  a series  of  small 


openings  in  the  top  story ; the  larger  scale 
of  its  parts,  however,  gives  to  the  Bank — a 
design  by  Messrs.  Mitchell  & Wilson — a 
considerable  advantage.  It  adjoins  in 
Gordon-street  the  older  building  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  Law  Life  Office,  an 
effective  example  of  the  more  orthodox 
Florentine  Renaissance.  The  pretty  little  1 
gabled  front  of  some  tea-rooms  lower  down 
Buchanan-street  was,  we  believe,  designed 
by  Mr.  G.  Washington  Browne ; it  is 
charmingly  detailed  in  a very  refined 
manner,  and  the  two-storied  oriel  over  the 
door  is  an  exceedingly  picturesque  feature, 
notwithstanding  its  ugly  shaped  pediment. 
Beyond  this,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  a 


striking  and  ambitious  red  structure  rears  its 
stepped  gable  above  the  adjacent  roofs; 
it  consists  of  a series  of  three-storied  bay 
windows  set  in  arched  recesses  under  a 
balustrade  which  projects  over  them  in  ogee 
curves  : the  head  of  the  arch  facing  the  main 
street  is  flanked  by  a pair  of  female  figures 
under  projecting  canopies,  and  this  front 
would  probably  strike  one  very  favourably 
but  for  the  ugly  and  heavy  hood  over  the 
window  in  the  gable.  The  offices  of  the 
Herald  newspaper  opposite,  designed  by  the 
late  Jas.  Sellars,  are  worthy  of  note,  if  only 
to  contrast  their  correct  classicism  and 
wealth  of  detail  with  the  curious,  plain, 
but  interesting  building  just  erected  for 
the  same  paper  in  Mitchell-street  by  Messrs. 
Honeyman  & Keppie,  in  the  very  latest, 
entirely  original,  style,  with  big  simple 
mouldings,  long  flat  curves,  and  a heavy 
angle  tower  surmounted  by  an  ogee  roof  so 
flat  that  hardly  more  than  the  edge  is  visible 
from  anywhere  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. There  are  one  or  two  other  new 
buildings  in  Buchanan-street,  but  nothing  of 
note  architecturally. 

The  great  mass  of  the  St.  Enoch  railway 
station  is  a Gothic  revival  effort  that  one  can 
no  longer  sympathise  with ; considered  a 
success  in  its  day,  its  pointed  segmental 
arches  and  heavy  mock  machicolations  now 
seem  the  acme  of  ugliness ; possibly  five- 
and-twenty  years  henoe  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  architectural  fashions  of  to-day  ; 
but  meanwhile  one  need  not  fear  to  praise 
the  delightful  little  Francois  I.  subway 
station  in  the  square  : it  is  only  a doll's 
house  beside  its  big  neighbour,  but  it  is 
simply  charming.  The  old  parish  church 
behind  it  is  a plain  building,  with  a Grecian 
Ionic  portico,  and  a very  well  designed, 
though  rather  thin,  steeple. 

The  National  Bank  in  Oueen-street,  by 
Mr.  Gibson,  is  a little  two-storied  edifice  in 
the  Roman  Renaissance  style  of  exceptional 
merit  and  thoroughly  well  studied  in  every 
detail.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  more 
important  Royal  Exchange  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  the  same  street,  a building 
partly  of  two  and  partly  of  three  stories,  but 
with  a single  large  Corinthian  order  on  three 
sides,  very  cleverly  treated,  and  a deep 
portico  with  a still  larger  order  and  broad 
pediment  in  front.  The  unnecessary  turret, 
good  as  it  is  in  itself,  rather  takes  away  from 
the  dignity  of  the  edifice,  but  it  at  least 
serves  to  hide  from  Ingram-street  some  of 
the  ugly  network  of  telegraph  poles  and 
wires  that  covers  the  roof.  In  front  of  the 
Exchange  is  a good  equestrian  statue  of 
Wellington,  and  behind  it  the  Ionic  portico 
of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  flanked  by  two  well- 
designed  archways  which  give  access  to 
Buchanan-street.  On  either  side,  too,  of 
Exchange-square  care  has  been  taken  to 
support  the  main  edifice  by  well-designed 
and  harmonious  buildings,  in  a manner  too 
rarely  accomplished  or  even  attempted  in 
this  country. 

Among  many  important  buildings  in 
Ingram-street,  the  additions  in  rear  of  the 
General  Post-office  on  one  side  and  the  Union 
Bank  on  the  other  are  prominent.  The  former 
is  interesting  more  from  being  a not  altogether 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  combine  a large  area 
of  window  with  traditional  classic  details, 
than  for  the  refinement  of  the  details  them- 
selves. On  either  side  of  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  curious  little  old  buildings  in  the 
Adam  manner,  the  chief  charm  of  which  is 
their  refinement.  The  Union  Bank  strikes 
the  eye — rather  forcibly  than  pleasantly — 
with  its  polished  red  granite  columns  and 
pilasters  ; it  is,  however,  a vigorous  com- 
position, and  its  deeply-recessed  windows 
and  strong  cornice  go  far  to  redeem  its  lack 
of  repose.  Next  to  it  is  the  new  Savings 
Bank  building  by  Mr.  Burnet,  the  banking- 
room  of  which,  a one-story  structure,  with  a 
dome  and  lantern  standing  rather  oddly  h 
front  of  a four-story  block  of  offices,  is  a 
very  fine  composition  in  the  later  Italian 
Renaissance  style,  with  those  broken  pedi- 
ments and  curly  shields  that  used  to 
be  anathema,  and  generally  deep  and 
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The  Coni  Exchange.  (Mr.  W.  F.  MeGibbon.) 


strongly  - marked  features.  It  is  built 
in  a pleasant  light  brown  stone,  with 
a grey  granite  plinth.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  Frampton  executed  the  incidental 
sculpture,  yet  the  only  things  that  do 
not  seem  quite  happy  are  the  crouching 
figures  supporting  the  pediments  ; they  are 
almost  too  much  doubled  up,  and  yet  too 
small  in  scale  for  the  work  they  appear  to  be 
doing.  Further  on  is  the  new  front  of  the 
County  Buildings,  in  a similar  brown  stone,  a 
composition  in  regulation  Classic  style,  har- 
monising with  the  older  parts,  with  the 
exception  that  the  order  is  Corinthian 
instead  of  Ionic,  as  at  the  other  end.  Next 
to  this  is  a warehouse,  which  makes  a very 
poor  attempt  to  be  Scottish  in  style  ; and  at 
the  bottom  of  Montrose-street  a plain,  un- 
finished red  stone  building,  which  seems  to  be 
designed  on  much  the  same  lines.  Then 
comes  a Gothic  revival  church,  with  a square 
tower  facing  the  end  of  " Candlerigg,”  in 
which  and  in  Albion-street  are  the  two  fronts 
of  the  City  Hall,  neither  of  them  very  in- 
teresting. In  Candlerigg  also  are  the 
markets,  which,  however,  have  no  archi- 
tectural pretensions. 

Returning,  one  finds  in  Glassford-street 
two  fronts  worthy  of  note,  that  of  the  old 
Trades  House,  a mutilated  but  still  interest- 
ing example  of  the  style  one  knows  by  the 
name  of  the  brothers  Adam,  and  the  offices 
of  Messrs.  Mann  & Byars.  At  the  corner  of 
Wilson-street  and  Virginia-street  is  the 
ornate  Legal  Life  Assurance  building,  and  in 
Virginia-street  a good  imitation  of  a Floren- 
tine palace  in  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Blair  & 
Co.  The  block  in  Miller-street,  in  which 
Stirling’s  Library  is  situated,  is  a similar 


imitation  but  simpler,  while  the  large  build- 
ing opposite  reminds  one  of  the  coarser  and 
richer  work  of  Venice. 

Passing  to  the  district  west  of  Buchanan- 
street,  there  are  in  Renfield-street  and 
Union-street  several  large  blocks  of  shops 
and  offices  that  one  would  like  to  have  space 
to  notice,  but  it  must  suffice  to  mention  the 
effective  new  premises  at  the  corner  of 
Gordon-street,  and  the  curious,  heavy,  half- 
Grecian,  half-Egyptian  building  on  the 
east  side  of  Union-street,  known  as  the 
Egyptian  Halls,  and  designed  by  the  late 
Alexander  Thomson.  In  Hope-street  is  the 
gigantic  Central  railway-station  and  hotel 
designed  by  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson.  One 
hesitates  a little  to  classify  its  style.  At 
the  time  it  was  built  it  might  have  been 
called  “ Queen  Anne,”  but  it  is  more  re- 
strained than  most  of  the  architecture  that 
was  then  perpetrated  in  that  Royal  lady's 
name — at  any  rate,  it  is  thoroughly  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  building, 
which,  with  its  long  ranges  of  windows, 
looks  like  what  it  is,  and  nothing  else  ; while 
the  steep  gables  and  high  dormers  save  it 
from  too  great  a monotony.  The  tower 
alone  does  not  appear  quite  a success  ; it 
seems  to  lack  the  belfry  or  open  stage 
between  the  plain  stalk  and  the  roof,  or,  fail- 
ing that,  a much  stronger  cornice  or  projecting 
eaves  to  throw  a shadow.  On  the  other  side  of 
Hope-street  the  new  Corn  Exchange 
presents  its  four  stories  to  the  world  under 
the  guise  of  two  ; by  which  means  its  archi- 
tect, Mr.  W.  F.  MeGibbon,  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a far  handsomer  and  better  build- 
ing than  he  could  otherwise  have  done.  It 
is  a simple  and  unaffected  but  solid  and 


satisfactory  composition.  The  “Standard”' 
buildings,  and  the  block  opposite  the  end  of 
Bothwell-street,  are  rather  commonplace,  but 
the  little  one  occupied  by  the  Temperance 
League  is  decidedly  pretty,  notwithstanding 
the  long  drawn-out  columns  that  would  give 
a certain  shock  to  the  purists  ; the  well- 
designed  gable  is,  however,  very  near  to  being 
spoiled  by  the  too  large  window  in  it.  Of 
the  several  large  new  blocks  of  offices  in 
Bothwell-street,  the  Mercantile  Chambers 
by  Messrs.  Jas.  Salmon  & Son  is  at  least  the 
most  singular  and  original.  It  is  excessively 
plain,  and  its  few  thin  and  scattered  orna»- 
ments  seem  merely  to  accentuate  its  severe 
simplicity.  Its  most  attractive  features 
are  the  four  female  figures  under  the 
corbels  at  the  level  of  the  second-floor 
windows,  those  on  the  left,  representing 
Prosperity  and  Prudence,  being  particularly 
fine  works.  Poor  Mercury,  in  his  sentry  box 
over  the  door,  seems  to  have  collapsed  after 
the  fatigues  of  some  long  journey.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  composition  as  a whole 
has  the  merit  of  daring  originality  and  is  not 
wanting  in  skill  of  a kind,  but  it  looks  more 
like  the  design  of  a clever  academy  student 
than  one  put  forward  for  execution  by  a 
practical  architect ; and  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  like  its  originality  much  better  than  the 
coarse  commonplace  of  some  of  its  neigh- 
bours. Only  a few  paces  further  on,  in  the 
same  street,  stands  the  enormous  seven-story 
block  containing  the  offices  of  the  Christian 
Institute  and  other  kindred^societies  ; a struc- 
ture in  a sort  of  round-arched  Gothic  style 
that  would  offend  by  its  coarseness  far  more 
seriously  were  it  not  used  with  considerable 
skill  in  a building  which  is  also  very  cleverly 
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grouped  as  a whole,  and  impressive  on 
account  of  its  enormous  mass.  In  the 
streets  just  south  of  Bothwell-street,  may  be 
noticed  the  Free  Gaelic  Church  and  the 
Pillar  Hall  in  Waterloo-street,  besides 
several  blocks  of  offices  in  Wellington-street, 
notably  the  Baltic  Chambers  in  course  of 
erection. 

A short  walk  up  Mains-street  to  the  corner 
of  Sauchiehall-street,  brings  one  to  the 
Corporation  Art  Galleries,  an  extensive 
building  of  no  special  interest,  but  con- 
taining an  excellent  collection  of  pic- 
tures, among  which  most  of  the  great 
schools,  but  especially  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  ones,  are  well  represented.  There 
is  also  a small  collection  of  sculpture,  and 
the  glass  cases  in  the  rooms  contain  some 
good  bronzes,  ivories,  and  other  interesting 
objects.  The  Congregational  Church  in  Pitt- 
street  is  a learned  imitation  of  a Grecian 
Ionic  temple,  but  not  more  effective  than  the 
cleverly  grouped  Baptist  Church  at  the  oppo- 
site corner,  notwithstanding  the  comparative 
inferiority  of  detail  in  the  latter;  nor  than 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  a little 
further  west,  which  is  a very  similar  structure. 
The  parish  church  opposite  the  last  named 
is  a good  specimen  of  modern  Decorated 
Gothic,  we  believe  by  Mr.  Emmet,  and  has  a 
very  well-proportioned  spire  ; it  is  altogether 
a much  better  piece  of  architecture  than  the 
Free  Church  at  the  next  corner,  which  is  also 
Gothic,  or  would  be.  A little  further  south, 
in  Elmbank-street,  is  the  High  School,  a 
broad,  simple,  well-designed  building  of  two 
stories,  with  a good  cornice,  and  with  four 
piers  carrying  statues  which  flank  the  middle 
bays  and  look  much  better  than  one  would 
have  expected.  Large  wings,  connected 
with  the  main  block  by  screens,  have  been 


added  as  memorials  of  the  Queen’s  two 
Jubilee  years.  St.  Matthew’s  Free  Church  in 
Bath-street  is  an  elaborate,  but  not  very 
successful,  example  of  modern  Gothic.  At 
the  corner  of  Sauchiehall-street,  at  Charing 
Cross,  are  two  very  pleasing  new  blocks  of 
shops  and  chambers,  Albany  Chambers  and 
Charing  Cross  Mansion,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet. 
Of  the  two  we  like  Albany  Chambers  the 
better,  especially  the  narrower  side,  with  its 
two  three-storied  bay  windows  under  a gable 
terminating  in  a well-designed  pedimented 
niche.  Both  buildings  are  in  the  fashionable 
red  stone.  A little  west  of  these,  opposite 
the  end  of  North-street,  is  a pretty  little 
terra-cotta  drinking  fountain,  erected  in 
memory  of  Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

St.  Andrew’s  Hall  in  Granville-street  is 
a very  striking  composition  in  Classical 
Greek  style  by  the  late  Jas.  Sellars,  the  main 
feature  being  a large  Ionic  colonnade  raised 
on  a high  podium  and  surmounted  by  an 
attic,  plain  in  the  middle,  but  having  a 
caryatide  order  in  the  end  bays ; the  main 
wall  is  set  well  back  behind  the  order,  which 
gives  a very  fine  depth  and  some  good 
shadows.  The  weakest  features  are  the  four 
groups  of  sculpture,  the  figures  in  which  are 
squat  and  out  of  proportion  as  well  as  badly 
posed.  St.  George’s  Free  Church  in  Elderslie- 
street  is  also  a rather  striking  structure 
in  its  way,  though  far  less  learned  in  its 
details.  It  is  a cruciform  building  with  a 
shallow  dome  and  good  lantern,  and  the 
main  entrance  is  by  a deeply-recessed  portico 
with  a nondescript  Ionic  order,  the  entablature 
of  which  is  surmounted  by  an  arch  of  the  same 
depth  ; the  same  composition,  without  the 
recess,  is  repeated  in  the  other  arms  of  the 
cross,  and  a very  good  general  grouping  and 
effect  is  produced.  The  Glasgow  Eye  In- 


firmary is  a simple  building,  in  Domestic 
thirteenth-century  Gothic,  with  trefoil-headed 
windows;  and  the  Trinity  Congregational 
Church  is  one  of  the  better  modern  Gothic 
churches  in  the  town  ; as  is  also  the  church 
at  the  top  of  Claremont-street.  The  Queen’s 
Rooms,  in  Clifton-street,  is  a rectangular 
building,  with  a row  of  high,  narrow,  semi- 
circular-headed windows  in  the  lower  part, 
with  an  effective  blank  wall  and  deep  frieze 
carved  in  bas-relief  above  them ; it  was 
designed  by  the  late  C.  H.  Wilson  ; the  de- 
tail is  refined  and  the  general  effect  good, 
though  the  sculpture  is  but  moderate.  The 
Italian -looking  Wesleyan  Church  at  the 
bottom  of  Claremont-street  is  chiefly  notice- 
able for  its  campanile-like  tower;  but  the 
Board  school  in  the  same  street  is  a really 
fine  building,  of  a simple,  massive  type, 
very  far  removed  from  the  typical  English 
Board  school.  The  Kelvingrove  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  opposite  the  park 
gates,  is  a Gothic  Church  of  a rather 
French  type,  with  a large  rose  window  over 
the  porch,  and  a pair  of  massive-looking 
flanking  turrets  ; it  has  an  apsidal  east  end, 
and  is  well  proportioned  and  detailed.  The 
Free  Church  facing  the  side  of  the  last 
is  a little  Grecian  building  with  a good  Ionic 
tetrastyle  portico  and  a refined  though  rather 
elongated  turret.  St.  Enoch’s  Free  Church, 
opposite  the  new  Art  Galleries,  is  noticeable 
for  its  tower,  which  is  finished  with  the  four 
flying  buttresses  supporting  a little  turret, 
which  are  peculiar  to  Scotland  and  a church 
at  Newcastle.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any 
opinion  at  present  as  to  what  Messrs.  Simpson 
& Allen’s  Art  Galleries  are  going  to  be  like. 
Some  of  the  balustrades  and  pinnacles  on 
the  end  blocks  are  set,  but  none  of  the  roofs 
are  on,  and  the  middle  block  is  far  behind 
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the  ends.  The  details  look  a little  as 
if  they  had  been  originally  intended  for 
execution  in  terra-cotta,  and  are  small  in 
scale,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  block 
stone  left  in  various  places  for  the  carver  ; 
we  hope  that  the  one  main  pinnacle  at  pre- 
sent covered  with  lead  is  only  an  experiment ; 
it  looks  incongruous  and  might  just  as  well 
be  stone. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  University  Buildings 
look  much  better  close  at  hand,  where  the 
detail  can  be  seen,  than  at  a distance  that 
only  shows  the  general  outline  : at  a dis- 
tance one  only  notices  the  thin  and  rather 
top-heavy  tower  and  the  ugly  masses  of  the 
end  pavilions  ; when  near,  the  effective  and 
scholarly  mouldings  of  the  deeply-recessed 
windows,  and  the  carefully-designed  niche 
canopies  on  the  buttresses  attract  attention — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  marvellous  traceried 
spire.  Any  one  can  tell  now  that  the  spiky 
angle  pinnacles  are  a mistake,  and  that  the 
red  stone  and  polished  granite  shafts  in  the 
windows  strike  an  inharmonious  note  ; but 
though  we  have  learned  so  much  since 
Scott’s  day,  and  though  no  architect  who 
valued  his  reputation  would  now  attempt  to 
put  up  a similar  building,  we  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  in  it,  as  in  every  thing  Scott 
did,  the  presence  of  a master’s  hand.  The 
bestpiece  ofcomposition  is,  however,  the  Bute 
hall  between  the  internal  courtyards  which, 
moreover,  has,  owing  to  its  round  angle 
turrets,  the  distinction  of  looking  a little 
Scottish,  a merit  which  is  rather  rare  in 
Glasgow  architecture  ; perhaps  the  stepped 
gables  of  the  residential  parts  are  intended 
to  have  the  same  effect,  but  they  hardly 
succeed  alone.  The  adjoining  Western 
Infirmary  (Messrs.  J.  Burnet  and  J.  J. 
Burnet)  has,  however,  stepped  gables 
which,  with  the  help  of  some  charac- 
teristic strapwork  over  the  window-heads, 
succeed  better  ; at  any  rate  the  middle  block 
succeeds,  in  which  such  window  - heads 
are  combined  with  the  characteristic  short 
round  turrets  on  the  upper  part  of  the  angles. 
The  little  joint  lodge  at  the  entrances  to  the 
University  and  Infirmary  is  a pretty  little 
building,  and  also  perhaps  aims,  though  in  a 
rather  half-hearted  way,  at  looking  Scotch. 
Anderson's  College  Medical  School,  beyond 
the  InfirmaTy,  is  unlike  the  University  in 
that  from  a distance  it  invites  closer  inspec- 
tion, which  is  poorly  repaid.  At  the  western 
entrance  to  the  Infirmary,  in  Church-street, 
is  the  new  Pathological  Institute,*  a truly 
delightful  piece  of  architecture,  as  original  as 
any  one  could  wish,  without  being  in  the 
least  eccentric.  At  first  sight,  its  gable  end 
and  large  lead  turret  give  it,  on  one  side,  the 
aspect  of  a church,  or  the  chapel  of  the 
Institution,  but  that  is  no  doubt  unintentional ; 
the  turret  has,  probably,  a very  practical  use 
as  a ventilator,  and  the  square-headed 
windows  and  skylights  are  evidently  not 
meant  to  deceive.  The  one  large  window  in 
the  gable,  with  its  queer  deep  treatment, 
the  broad  wall  spaces,  and  the  evidence 
of  thought  and  design  in  every  detail 
gives  us  a pleasure  for  which  we  feel 
deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Burnet,  its  archi- 
tect. The  Wellington  United  Presbyterian 
Church  (designed  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson), 
facing  the  University  grounds  on  the  north, 
is  a very  effective  Classical  structure,  with  a 
Roman  Corinthian  order,  a great  deal  of  the 
effect  being  due  to  its  situation  on  a steep 
incline,  which  has  allowed  of  its  being  set 
upon  a high  base,  with  a magnificent 
arrangement  of  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to 
its  deep,  pedimented  portico  ; the  detail  is 
good  and  the  side  walls  are  well  set  back  to 
get  the  shadow  behind  the  great  columns — 
altogether  it  is  a striking  building.  A little 
lower  down  the  hill  is  a charming  lodge, 
built  from  remains  of  the  old  University 
building,  and  now  forming  one  entrance  to 
the  new  University  : the  entrance  arch,  with 
the  panel  and  coat-of-arms  and  strapwork 
over  it,  all  the  windows,  including  dormers 
and  some  deep,  many  corbelled,  balconies 
seem  to  be  old ; perhaps  the  cornice,  with  its 
corded  roll,  is  so  also  ; these  details  are  put 

* Illustrated  some  years  ago  in  the  Builder. 


together  in  a simple,  natural  way,  and  with 
the  addition  of  a round  turret  on  the  angle, 
make  a very  pretty  and  characteristic  little 
piece  of  work.  One  wishes  the  two  neigh- 
bouring Gothic  churches  were  as  good  as  the 
last  few  buildings  described. 

In  making  from  this  point  an  excursion 
towards  the  Observatory,  the  new  Belmont 


Church  is  passed,  a red  stone  Gothic  edifice 
of  plain  but  good  character,  with  nave  and 
transepts  only.  In  Huntley-gardens  there  is 
the  Hillhead  parish  church,  an  older,  but 
also  good  example  of  nineteenth-century 
Gothic,  of  a French  type  in  many  of  its 
details,  with  a large  wheel  window  under  an 
arch  in  the  west  front,  and  large — almost  too 
large — angels  in  the  spandrels  over  it ; there 
are  a pair  of  plain  turrets  at  the  west  end 
with  a marked  entasis  in  their  spires,  and  an 
apsldal  east  end.  The  Observatory  is  a plain 
one-story  building  with  mullioned  windows 
and  four  centred  arches  ; the  Belhaven  U.P. 
Church,  near  it — a type  of  small  Gothic 
church  at  one  time  much  admired,  and,  we 
think,  justly — has  three  tall  lancet  windows 
of  equal  height  in  the  gable,  flanked  by 
well-developed  buttresses.  The  Kelvin- 
side  Academy  is  a plain  building,  but  well 
grouped,  and  with  a well-designed  central 
block  of  the  Greek  temple  character,  mounted 
on  a high  basement.  The  Botanical  Gardens 
Station  of  the  Caledonian  railway  (Mr. 
J.  J.  Burnet)  is  a pretty  little  red  brick 
tiled  building  with  white  woodwork  and 
half-timber  gables,  a strange  sight  in  Glas- 
gow : it  has  two  tall  turrets  on  the  roof 
with  gilded  onion-shaped  domes,  is  very 
well  grouped  and  detailed  and  looks  too 
good  architecturally  for  what  it  is.  The  new 
medical  school  of  Queen  Margaret  College 
(by  Messrs.  Honeyman  &Keppie),  near  here, 
is  a nice  little  building  of  quaint  and  original 
character.  Further  east  again  one  comes  to 
a new  block  of  shops,  close  to  Kelvin  Bridge, 
with  gables  and  square  dormers  and  circular 
ogee  topped  end  turrets — not  over  elaborated 
and  of  good  character.  The  Academy,  close 
by,  is  a rectangular  block  of  the  sober 
old  - fashioned  type,  quiet  and  dignified, 
with  an  Ionic  colonnade  on  three  sides 
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recessed  between  end  blocks  which  are 
treated  with  quoins.  The  church  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge  is  a rather  ambitious 
early  Gothic  one,  with  high  thin  spire,  but  of 
no  great  merit.  The  newer  and  plainer 
"Woodside”  church,  at  the  corner  of  Mon- 
tague-street,  is,  architecturally,  a much  better 
one  in  a round-arched  style  ; and  St.  Mary’s, 
a little  further  on,  on  the  other  side,  by  Mr. 
J.  O.  Scott  is,  as  might  be  expected,  very 
good  indeed.  It  consists  of  a nave  and 
chancel  with  aisles  and  transepts,  and  a 
tower  and  spire  of  very  grand  proportions. 
The  style  is  late  thirteenth  century,  with  what 
is  called  plate  tracery  in  the  principal  window 
heads.  There  is  a delicate  wrought  iron  screen 
in  the  chancel  arch  which  would  bear  gild- 
ing ; it  does  not  show  up  in  an  interior  that 
is  much  darkened  by  poor  stained  glass. 
The  new  Volunteer  Headquarters  in  Blyths- 


wood-gardens  is  simple  and  appropriate ; 
the  German  Church  in  Woodside-road,  an 
odd  little  wooden  building  ; and  the  Church 
of  England  church,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Quadrant,  a Gothic  structure  of  no  par- 
ticular interest.  Neither  is  the  Woodlands 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  though  ambi- 
tious and  cleverly  designed  in  a heavy,  early 
French  style,  and  possessing  a tower  and 
spire  of  good  outline,  altogether  satisfactory, 
It  is,  however,  better  than  the  Park  Church, 
which  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill  in  the 
fashionable  residential  quarter  that  overlooks 
Kelvingrove  Park  and  the  University  ; the 
only  interesting  feature  of  this  church  is  its 
square  tower,  the  belfry  stage  and  pinnacles 
of  which  are  rather  picturesque.  At  the 
opposite  corner  to  it  is  the  Free  Church 
college,  a grandiose  Renaissance  building, 
designed  by  the  late  C.  H.  Wilson,  with  one 


large  tower  at  one  end,  and  two  smaller  ones 
flanking  a pediment  at  the  other,  and  looking 
as  if  they  were  intended  to  be  in  the  middle 
of  a longer  block,  one  wing  of  which  has 
never  been  built.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Garnett  Hill,  to  the  east  of  this,  does  not 
contain  much  of  architectural  interest  before 
arriving  at  the  Sick  Children’s  Hospital  and 
Dispensary,  two  very  neat  little  buildings, 
the  chief  feature  of  which  is  a large  end 
turret  with  a conical  roof  and  lantern.  Near 
here  is  the  Normal  school,  a large,  plain 
building  with  little  architectural  pretension 
beyond  a clock  tower  and  a symmetrical 
arrangement.  Of  the  several  theatres  in  the 
neighbourhood  between  this  and  the  Oueen- 
street  station  the  only  one  which  makes  any 
show  of  architecture  is  the  new  Empire 
Theatre  in  Sauchiehall-street.  It  is,  like 
most  theatres  in  these  days,  over  elaborated, 
e 
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side  of  a deep  valley  on  the  other  side  of 


but  makes  a well-balanced  group  in  red  stone 
with  some  interesting  details.  The  late 
Gothic  church  in  Renfield-street,  close  by, 
may  be  just  noticed,  and  there  are  two  new 
blocks  of  business  premises  further  west  in 
Sauchiehall-street  that  claim  attention,  as 
well  as  the  Art  Gallery,  by  Messrs.  J. 
Burnett  and  J.  J.  Burnett,  which  is  a fine 
composition  of  the  strictly  Greek  type,  and 
admirably  detailed;  the  sculptured  friezes 
in  the  wings  are  effectively  placed,  and  of 
just  the  right  amount  of  relief — details  that  are 
too  often  neglected. 

The  Cathedral  is,  of  course,  the  chief 
centre  of  architectural  interest  in  the  north- 
eastern district ; but,  with  every  desire  to 
find  in  it  a worthy  representative  of  the 
beautiful  thirteenth  century  style,  one  must 
confess  that  externally  it  is  not,  as  compared 
with  Gothic  cathedrals  generally,  of  imposing 
size  or  inspiring  beauty.  With  the  exception 
of  its  spire,  which  is  disproportionately  small, 
and  was  probably,  from  its  appearance, 
rebuilt  or  added  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  features  are  plain  almost  to  baldness, 
and  the  details,  except  here  and  there,  coarse 
almost  to  ugliness  ; it  is,  moreover,  black 
with  the  smoke  of  the  city.  The  interior 
is  different,  and  a beautiful  example  of 
the  period.  The  nave  is  a narrow  one 
and  covered  with  a wooden  barrel  vault;  the 
clearstory  and  triforium  are  treated  as  a 
single  feature  in  a very  effective  manner,  and 
the  clustered  piers  of  the  nave  arcade  are  all 
of  one  plan  and  size.  The  aisles  are  vaulted 
in  stone,  but  to  a large  extent  this  vaulting 
seems  a restoration.  Judged  by  English 
contemporary  work,  the  mouldings,  even 
more  than  the  general  arrangement,  are 
singular,  but  not  ineffective  : the  caps  of  the 
nave  piers  have  odd  stringy-looking  mouldings 
that  must  be  regretted,  but  if  the  horrible 
modern  stained  glass  were  removed  from 
the  windows  there  would  not  be  much  else 
that  one  could  wish  different.  The  choir,  also 
vaulted  in  wood,  is  more  conventional  in 
design  than  the  nave,  and  the  work  one  may 
suppose  of  a more  experienced  man.  But 
the  real  interest  of  the  building  is,  as  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  pointed  out  in  his  lectures,  in 
the  vaulting  of  the  crypt,  where  the  mason 
thoroughly  enjoyed  himself  in  solving  puzzles 
of  his  own  setting.  It  was,  no  doubt,  worth 
doing,  the  fun  and  interest  are  still  obvious, 
but  one  may  be  excused  for  suggesting  that 
a less  maze-like  arrangement  of  piers  would 
have  been  more  beautiful  and  made  the  space 
more  useful.  The  cathedral  stands  on  the 


which  is  the  Glasgow  Necropolis,  which  rises 
in  terraces  and  presents  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a well-kept  foreign  than  of  a British 
cemetery.  Among  its  many  memorials  are 
of  course  the  usual  commonplaces,  but  it 
also  contains  a number  of  worthy  monu- 
ments, such  as  one  seldom  finds  out  of  France 
or  Italy.  The  Royal  Infirmary,  opposite  the 
west  end  of  the  cathedral,  is  a good  though 
simple  design  by  Adam,  with  the  charac- 
teristic semicircular-headed  arch  and  triple 
window  within  it,  and  a small  central  dome. 
Opposite  to  this  again  is  the  Barony  Free 
Church  with  a broad,  saddle-backed  tower. 
The  new  Barony  Church,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Burnet,  is  a little  further  down  the  hill,  but 
still  facing  Cathedral-square,  the  site  of  the 
oldest  part  of  Glasgow,  long  ago  cleared  away 
by  the  Improvement  Commissioners.  It  is  a 
large,  simple  red-stone  building,  with  lancet 
windows,  and  a little  sharp  turret  over  the 
crossing.  There  is  a neat  school-house 
attached  and  forming  part  of  the  group  ; and 
just  behind  the  church,  in  Rotten-row,  the 
Tovvnhead  Board  School,  one  of  the  excel- 
lent plain  square  type  that  seems  to  be 
general  for  board  schools  in  Glasgow.  We 
give  an  illustration  of  one  of  these  Board 
Schools,  an  effective  and  characteristic  group 


by  Messrs.  Honeyman  and  Keppie.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  Cathedral-square  is  a 
church  of  the  older  kind  in  Renaissance 
style,  and  on  the  south  slope  of  the  hill  is  the 
prison,  which  is  absolutely  plain  except  for 
the  usual  turrets  with  sham  arrow  slits  on 
the  angles  of  the  external  wall. 

The  old  College  railway  station,  which 
was  practically  the  old  Glasgow  University 
building,  has  entirely  disappeared,  except  tor 
the  details  built  into  the  lodge  noticed 
above,  and  the  external  staircase  (also 
re-erected  at  the  new  University),  and 
the  High-street  has  lost  its  chief  object 
of  interest.  The  two  classical  buildings 
flanking  the  end  of  College-street  are,  how- 
ever, worthy  of  notice  and  reminiscent  of 
the  better  days  of  this  quarter.  The  new 
branch  office  of  the  British  Linen  Company’s 
Bank,  opposite  the  station,  is  also  a pretty 
little  piece  of  architecture.  At  the  bottom 
of  High-street  is  Glasgow  Cross,  where 
there  is  a curious  old  tall,  thin  clock-tower 
with  the  four  buttress  crown  ; and  opposite 
to  it  a charming  little  domed  octagonal 
subway  station,  designed  by  Mr.  Burnet.  A 
little  further  west  is  the  tower  of  the  old 
“ Tron  ” Church,  standing  out  over  the  foot- 
way opposite  to  a most  remarkable  block  of 
buildings  intended  to  be  in  the  "Scotch 
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Baronial  ” style.  The  west  end  ot  the 
island  containing  the  subway  station 
is  adorned  by  an  equestrian  statue  of 
William  III.  in  a toga  and  laurel  wreath, 
which  reminds  one  of  a certain  statue 
in  London.  St.  Andrew’s  Church  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  a large  rectangular 
building,  with  an  order  of  Roman  Corinthian 
pilasters  on  the  sides,  which  become  the 
columns  of  a portico  in  front.  The  archi- 
raves  of  the  windows  are  broken  up  by 


numerous  quoins  and  keystones,  which  gives 
a rich  effect  of  light  and  shade  ; the  style  of 
the  church  altogether  is  good,  if  the  thin,  poor 
steeple  be  left  out  of  account.  At  the  bottom 
of  Low  Green-street,  in  which  St.  Andrew’s 
is  situated,  is  a little  church,  also  of  some 
interest,  probably  dating  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  now  looking  sadly 
neglected.  Further  east  there  is  not  much  of 
architectural  interest  besides  the  new 
museum  on  Glasgow  Green,  a well-arranged, 


symmetrical,  three-storied  block,  with  a dome 
in  the  middle,  with  which  the  other  roofs 
rather  quarrel,  and  good  depth  in  its  archi- 
tectural features,  at  any  rate  in  front ; the 
detail  is  good,  without  being  very  refined  or 
interesting.  Near  this  is  a rather  startling 
new  wing  of  a carpet  factory,  designed  by 
Mr.yWm.  Leiper  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style, 
and  built  of  gaudy-coloured  bricks,  with 
blue  glass  mosaic  in  the  heads  and  spandrels 
of  the  windows.  The  style  is  very  cleverly 
imitated  in  all  its  features  and  details  ; the 
colours  are  harmonious,  if  rather  louder  than 
one  is  used  to ; and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  we  think  the  experiment  is  a 
decided  success,  and  in  such  a position, 
overlooking  the  chief  playground  of  “ the 
masses,”  one  that  was  well  worth  making 
(see  lithograph).  Messrs.  Doulton’s  terra- 
cotta fountain  on  the  green  may  also, 
perhaps,  be  mentioned;  we  do  not  like 
the  figures  and  groups  on  it,  but  the 
architectural  detail  is  good,  and  so  would 
the  general  outline  be  if  the  water  were 
allowed  to  play ; but  that  is  a difficulty  the 
designers  of  our  public  fountains  always 
seem  to  have  to  face — naturally,  if  the  form 
to  be  taken  by  the  water  is  considered  in  the 
design ; but  where  the  water  is  absent  the 
fountain  cannot  be  an  artistic  success.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  they  manage  better  abroad. 

Returning  westward  one  passes  the  Eye 
Infirmary,  a pretty  little  building  facing  the 
Green,  and,  at  the  west  end  of  the  latter,  the 
old  Court-houses,  a large,  two-storied, 
Classical  Greek  building,  with  a deep  Doric 
portico  of  gigantic  columns.  The  Fish 
Market  is  a more  modern  building,  the  two 
large  gateways  of  which  give  it  importance. 
The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  a not  very 
successful  Gothic  edifice,  with  rather  exag- 
gerated pinnacles ; the  Custom  House,  a 
little  building,  with  a small  Doric  order,  of 
little  importance  ; but  the  Clyde  Trust  office, 
by  Mr.  Burnet,  at  the  bottom  of  Robertson- 
street,  is  a very  fine  composition.  Its  chief 
feature  is  a pediment  supported  on  two  piers, 
and  four  three-quarter  Corinthian  columns, 
with  caps  of  original  and  beautiful  design, 
between  which  are  large,  mullioned  win- 
dows. This  middle  feature  is  flanked  by 
broad  piers,  and  mounted  on  a high  rusticated 
basement,  on  which  two  models  of  the 
prows  of  ancient  ships  are  the  principal 
ornaments. 

There  is  but  little  space  left  in  which  to 
deal  with  the  architecture  of  the  “ South 
side,”  the  extension  of  Glasgow  on  to  the 
alluvial  plain  on  the  other  side  of  the  Clyde. 
But,  except  quite  at  the  south  end,  this 
district  is  almost  purely  manufacturing,  and 
taken  up  by  large  factories,  warehouses,  and 
the  factory  hands’  dwellings.  A few  of  the 
factories  and  warehouses  make  some  pre- 
tence of  being  architectural ; for  instance, 
the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  So- 
ciety’s huge  block  in  St.  James’s-street  is 
treated  to  three  towers  of  varying  design,  of 
which  the  most  important  one  may  claim  to 
be  good  ; and  the  same  Society’s  newer  block 
in  Morrison-street  is,  for  a building  of  the 
kind,  a well-conceived  piece  of  architecture  : 
the  end  pavilions  with  their  high  curved  French 
roofs  and  coupled  columns  make  imposing 
masses,  and  the  middle  feature,  notwith- 
standing a pediment  that  is  far  too  steep,  and 
a dome  with  too  high  a drum,  is  not  much 
inferior ; the  intervening  spaces  would  have 
been  far  more  effective  if  the  windows  had 
been  set  further  back  in  the  walls.  The 
front  of  the  old  premises  in  rear  of  these  in 
Crookston-street  is,  while  less  pretentious, 
even  better;  the  two  gables  with  their 
shallow  arched  recesses  are  original  and 
capable.  The  new  offices  of  the  Fairfield 
Shipbuilding  Company,  by  Messrs.  Honey- 
man  & Keppie,  are  in  the  extreme  west. 
They  make  a long,  low  front  of  two  stories, 
with  a raised  centre  block  and  a square 
raised  pavilion  towards  one  end,  which  looks 
as  if  it  ought  to  have  been  repeated 
at  the  other  The  middle  block  is  not 
unlike  a lower,  broader,  and  simplified 
edition  of  the  front  of  the  Clyde  Trust 
offices  above  described,  but  the  two  ship 
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prows  are  placed  lower  down,  and  form 
pedestals  for  two  figures  of  mechanics  flank- 
ing the  doorway.  The  new  Lorne-street 
Board  School  is  a pleasing  variation  on  the 
old  type,  depth  being  added  to  the  principal 
windows  by  solid  little  three-quarter  columns 
carrying  pediments.  Govan  Parish  Church 
is  a modern  grey  stone  church  with  lancet 
windows  and  good  vertical  character.  Near 
it.  in  the  Govan- road,  there  is  a prettily- 
designed  little  public-house,  in  Scottish 
rennaissance  style,  and  a little  east  of  this, 
on  the  other  side,  an  unfinished  lofty  block 
of  shops  of  striking  and  effective,  but  rather 
eccentric,  design. 

The  extreme  south,  near  Queen’s  Park,  is 
a middle-class  residential  quarter,  with  one  or 
two  good  churches,  but  space  does  not  allow 
us  to  describe  them  individually.  Glasgow  is 
so  extensive  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
notice  everything  that  is  of  some  architectural 
interest.  The  average  level  of  that  interest 
is  high,  no  doubt  inspired  originally  by  one 
or  two  men  of  taste  and  skill  who  were  the 
first  to  create  any  architectural  interest  at 
all,  and  helped  by  the  supply  of  good  stone, 
the  wealth  ol  the  community,  and  their  love 


for  their  city.  We  do  not  think  that  in  the 
immediate  past  the  high  level  was  so  well 
maintained,  but  at  present  it  seems  rising 
again,  and  if  something  of  dignity  is  lost  not 
to  return,  the  gain  in  interest  will  probably 
more  than  compensate  for  it.* 


NOTES. 

A recent  brief  Report  from  the 

Wall  Paintings  . ...  , r , _ _ 

in  the  Houses  Omce  ot  Works  on  the  Houses 
of  P«rliamem.  of  parljanlent  frescoes  tm- 
bodies  the  latest  report  of  Professor  Church 
in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  pictures  and 
the  last  operations  on  them.  Professor 
Church  had  previously  advised  that  Maclise’s 
two  waterglass  paintings  should  be  protected 
with  a preservative  solution  consisting 
chiefly  of  hard  paraffin-wax.  It  was 
ascertained  that  very  little  change  had 

* This  series  of  illustrated  articles  was  begun  in  our 
issue  of  September  26,  1S96.  A list  of  those  towns  already 
dealt  with,  and  particulars  of  future  arrangements,  will  be 
o und  on  1 age  xvi. 
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occurred  in  the  condition  of  these  paintings 
since  they  were  cleaned  in  1894.  The 
surface  having  been  cleaned  of  superficial 
dust  and  dirt  by  an  airblast,  the  paraffin- 
wax  was  applied,  dissolved  in  toluol  to 
which  had  been  added  a small  quantity  of  a 
specially  prepared  copal  varnish  free  from 
lead.  Professor  Church  considers  that 
the  paintings  are  improved  in  appear- 
ance by  this  treatment ; at  all  events 
that  the  injurious  action  of  the  London 
atmosphere  on  the  works  will  be  con- 
siderably lessened  in  the  future.  The  five 
true  frescoes  which  were  three  years  ago 
cleaned  and  treated  with  paraffin-wax  have 
hardly  deteriorated  at  all  since  that  time, 
but  Professor  Church  recommends  that  they 
should  be  cleansed,  and  if  necessary  para- 
ffined, at  intervals  of  three  or  four  years. 
When  the  time  comes,  as  it  must,  when  they 
can  be  preserved  no  longer,  it  is  possible 
that  English  art  will  be  in  a position  to  sub- 
stitute for  them  something  better. 


It  is  to  be  regretted,  from  the 
Nation0  P°int  °f  view  of  the  public, 
that  the  House  of  Lords  Com- 
mittee has  thrown  out  that  part  of  the  Bill 
of  the  South-Western  Railway  Company 
under  which  Waterloo  Station  was  to  be 
enlarged.  The  scheme  no  doubt  has  been 
altered  and  diminished  to  some  extent  since 
it  had  gone  through  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was,  therefore, 
opposed  by  the  County  Council  because  the 
alterations  in  regard  to  streets  and  houses 
were  not  sufficiently  to  the  public  advantage. 
But primA  facie  a railway  company  does  not 
make  new  stations  or  enlarge  old  ones  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  reside  on  the  pro- 
perty to  be  taken,  but  for  the  advantage  of 
the  travelling  public.  It  is  obvious  that 
Waterloo  Station  must  sooner  or  later  be 
enlarged  ; this,  indeed,  is  a public  necessity, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  session  a 
satisfactory  scheme  for  this  purpose  may 
become  law. 


Whilst  doubts  are  often  ex- 
Nom'nSire.  Passed  as  to  the  progress  now 
being  made  in  electrical  theory, 
everyone  is  agreed  that  during  the  last  year 
or  two  electricians  have  shown  marvellous 
ability  in  inventing  new  terms.  There  are 
already  several  technical  dictionaries  of 
electrical  terms,  extending  to  many  hundreds 
of  pages,  but  they  seem  to  get  antiquated 
every  year.  During  this  year  many  words 
have  been  used  in  papers  read  before  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  dictionary.  For  ex- 
ample,Major  Cardew  talked  about  a “ negative 
booster"  when  referring  to  a dynamo;  and 
in  the  last  paper  of  the  session,  by  Professor 
Carus  Wilson,  there  were  many  new  words, 
some  of  them  invented  by  the  author,  and 
some  of  them  picked  up  in  the  United  States. 
The  " heat  drop  ” in  a dynamo,  apparently,  is 
what  electricians  educated  a year  or  two  ago 
called  the  “ lost  volts,’’  and  it  has 
many  other  names.  Sometimes  one 
speaker  would  talk  about  " earths  ,r 
and  " short  circuits  ” on  an  electric  system, 
and  the  next  speaker  would  refer  to  them  as 
"grounds’’ and  ‘‘crosses.’’  The  number  of 
expressions  ending  in  "factor”  being  intro- 
duced will  probably  do  good,  by  reducing  this 
unlimited  license  to  invent  to  an  absurdity. 
Dr.  Fleming  began  it  by  calling  the  cosine  of 
a certain  angle  the  "power  factor,”  and 
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something  else  the  “ form  factor  ” ; then 
came  the  " mass  factor,”  the  “ impedance 
factor,’’  the  " reactance  factor,”  &c. ; and,  as 
if  this  were  not  enough,  Professor  Wilson 
invents  the  "induction  factor"  and  the 
"force  factor.”  Every  one  of  these  names 
is  quite  unnecessary.  It  seems  to  us  that 
if  half  the  labour  spent  in  inventing  new 
names  for  old  quantities  were  devoted  to 
clearing  up  the  difficulties  which  abound  in 
electrical  theory,  rapid  progress  would  soon 
be  made,  although,  of  course,  electricians 
would  not  be  so  well  able  to  conceal  the 
weakness  of  their  theories  from  the  intelli- 
gent public. 

The  works  sent  home  by  the 
Tde  Rome!’’18  stuc*ents  of  the  French  Academy 

at  Rome  have  been  on  view  for 
the  last  few  days  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  at  Paris.  The  works  in  painting  are 
not  very  good  this  year ; the  " Homere 
Chantant  devant  les  Bergers”  by  M. 
Deschenaud,  a fourth  - year  student, 
recalls  too  much  the  old  official  classic 
art  which  is  now  irreverently  spoken 
of  as  the  “ Style  Pompier.”  In  sculpture 
there  is  a fine  figure  by  M.  Octobre, 
" Remords ; ” and  a "Muse  Exilee,”  by  M. 
Champeil,  a first-year  student,  promises 
well.  The  architects,  on  the  whole,  have 
the  best  of  it  this  year.  M.  Pille,  a first- 
year  student,  sends  a fine  set  of  drawings  of 
the  remains  and  a restoration  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  in  the  Colonna  Gardens,  and  an 
admirable  water-colour  of  a mosaic  found 
at  Tusculum.  M.  Patouillard,  a second-year 
student,  exhibits  drawings  and  restorations 
of  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  two 
charming  water-colour  sketches  from  por- 
tions of  Siena  Cathedral.  M.  Recoura, 
third-year  student,  sends  a drawing  of  the 
circus  of  Maxentius,  actual  state,  with  a 
finely- treated  landscape  background  of  the 
Alban  hills,  and  shows  himself  to  be  at  all 
events  a very  fine  colourist.  Lastly,  M. 
Chaussemiche,  fourth-year  student,  sends  a 
fine  set  of  drawings  of  a restoration  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Terracina,  accompanied 
by  some  sketches  of  other  sites  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Central  School  THE  exl,ibiti°n  of  Students' 
of  Arts  work  at  the  " Central  School 
and  Crafts.  Arts  an(j  Qrafts  '>  0pene(J  a 

couple  of  years  ago  by  the  London  County 
Council,  is  a disappointing  affair,  and,  except- 
ing in  a few  departments,  hardly  appears  to 
justify  the  existence  of  the  school  It  was 
opened  ostensibly  to  supply  a special  want 
in  crafts  which  technical  education  had  not  as 
yet  reached,  but  from  the  work  produced  it 
seems  evident  that  either  the  old  system  of 
apprenticeship  holds  good  in  certain  crafts, 
or  that  the  instruction  is  not  such  as  is 
sought  for  by  the  craftsmen.  In  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  architectural  studio,  upon 
which  we  commented  at  the  time,  evidently 
a mistake  has  been  made ; for  the  whole 
year  s work  only  two  very  poor  designs  are 
shown,  badly  drawn,  and  likely  to  cause 
considerable  mirth  to  any  architectural 
students  who  happen  to  visit  the  exhibition. 
In  the  modelling  room  are  some  average 
studies  in  plaster,  some  being  from  the  nude. 
Some  rather  effective  designs  from  woodcuts 
in  colour  are  shown,  giving  an  idea  of  good 
treatment  in  this  somewhat  new  art.  Among 
other  exhibits  are  designs  for  posters,  some 
poor  and  wiry  specimens  of  furniture  design, 
such  as  tables  and  chairs,  and  some  designs 


for  stained  glass,  which  are  better.  Some  exe- 
cuted specimens  are  also  good,  especially  one 
from  a cartoon  by  Ford  Madox  Brown.  There 
are  some  good  specimens  of  enamelling, 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  thriving  depart- 
ment, although,  even  in  this  case,  the  work  is 
apparently  largely  that  of  amateurs.  In  the 
division  of  " stone  working  for  architects  ” 
are  shown  two  small  panels,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  their  educational  value.  Some  ex- 
amples of  bookbinding,  cast  lead  work,  and 
the  usual  school  of  art  life  studies  complete 
the  list  of  exhibits. 


Conv.rs.aone  The  conversazione  at  King’s 
at  King’s  College  on  Wednesday  night 
College.  was  well  attended  and  was  a 
very  successful  and  interesting  affair.  The 
purely  recreative  part  of  the  entertainment 
included  the  performance  of  an  excellent 
band  in  the  hall,  during  the  reception 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robertson ; a short 
organ  recital  in  the  chapel  by  Pro- 
fessor Vernham  ; a string  band  afterwards 
on  the  terrace,  which  was  lighted  up  and 
used  as  a promenade,  and  a concert  in  the 
large  hall.  Besides  these  attractions,  there 
were,  in  various  rooms,  scientific  exhibits  and 
short  lectures  at  intervals ; and  in  another 
room  a collection  of  what  were  called 
original  drawings  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
but  which  we  take  it  are  really  some 
of  the  numerous  drawings  made  by  his 
various  pupils  to  illustrate  his  Royal 
Academy  lectures,  the  whole  collection  of 
which  was  presented  to  King’s  College  by 
Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  and  forms  a remarkable 
and  valuable  body  of  illustrative  drawings  of 
architecture.  The  architectural  studios  and 
the  wood-carving  room  on  the  second  floor 
were  also  open  to  the  visitors.  The  pottery 
exhibited  in  one  room  by  Messrs.  R.  W. 
Martin  & Brothers,  shows  very  good  and 
original  artistic  quality. 


The  Water  ’N  OUr  ‘SSUe  °f  JUne  25i  we 
Gallery,  gave  an  illustration,  repro- 

Hampton  Court.  , . r n » i-  . T • 

duced  from  Mr.  Ernest  Laws 
book,  of  the  riverside  view  of  Hampton 
Court  Palace.  The  original  drawing  was 
made  for  King  Philip  of  Spain  by  Antony 
Van  Wyngaerde  ; it  belongs  to  the  Suther- 
land collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The 
Water  Gate  is  also  depicted  in  a plate  en- 
graved by  Basire,  published  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  December,  1804,  after  a picture 
that  belonged  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Some 
other  historical  particulars  may  be  added  in 
regard  to  the  “ Water  Gallery,”  over  the 
water-way.  A good  many  things  happened 
here.  Henry  VIII.’s  Water  Gallery  had  been 
occupied  by  Queen  Elizabeth  when  kept  a 
State  prisoner  by  her  sister  Mary ; there 
occurred  the  secret  interview  between  Philip 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in  May,  1555  ;and 
in  August,  1559,  the  clandestine  meeting 
between  the  Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Arran,  a 
suitor  for  her  hand  ; it  was  afterwards  the 
home,  for  a while,  of  King  James  I.’s 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia  ; and 
Mr.  Law  says,  it  seems  it  was  from  the 
Water  Gallery  — where  is  now  the  terrace 
balustrade — that  Charles  I.  made  his  escape 
in  1648.  During  the  rebuilding  of  the  State 
apartments  Queen  Mary  II.  lived  in  the 
Water  Gallery,  which  was  richly  decorated 
for  her  by  Wren,  most  of  the  carving  being 
executed  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  For  her 
china,  a then  novel  taste,  cabinets  were 
made  by  Gerrard  Johnson  ; some  of  them 


may  yet  be  seen  in  the  Palace.  There, 
too,  she  had  her  " Gallery  of  Beauties,” 
since  removed  into  King  William  III.’s 
Presence  Chamber,  for  painting  which 
Kneller  was  knighted  ; a looking  - glass 
closet,  decorated  by  James  Bogdane,  the 
animal  painter ; a bathing  closet,  a marble 
closet,  and  a dairy.  In  the  adjoining  Privy- 
garden  she  employed  Dr.  Plunckenet  in 
charge  of  her  collection  of  rare  plants  and 
exotics,  and  there  was  made  the  long  arbour 
of  wych-elm  trees  (perhaps  "the  cradel  walk 
of  horn-beame,”  mentioned  by  Evelyn),  her 
favourite  resort,  which  is  yet  known  as  Queen 
Mary’s  bower.  In  the  summer  o.f  1700 
William  III.,  in  consultation  with  Wren, 
Loudoun,  and  Wise,  resolved  to  re-make  the 
ground  between  the  south  front  of  the  palace 
and  the  river ; the  Privy-garden  and  the 
Mount-garden  were  lowered  about  9 ft.  On 
September  25  of  that  year  the  Office  of 
Works  report  that  the  Water  Gallery  is 
taken  down  (as  obstructing  the  view)  and 
its  materials  used  elsewhere,  and  that  the 
laying-out  of  a new  terrace  between  the 
Broad  Walk  and  the  four  pavilions  at  the 
bowling-green  is  approved  by  the  king.  Kip 
gives  an  early  view  of  the  terrace,  2,300  ft. 
long,  temp.  Queen  Anne.  Some  other  inte- 
resting particulars  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Cole’s  hand- 
book to  Hampton  Court. 


Several  houses  on  the  east 
Great  side  of  the  street  are  in  course 

Portland-streel.  ...  „ , , c . 

of  being  pulled  down  tor  their 
rebuilding.  One  of  them— it  is  now  num- 
bered 122— should  not  be  altogether  un- 
noticed, for  it  was  the  last  home  in  London 
of  James  Boswell,  and,  it  is  believed,  that 
Kossuth  (who  in  1859  was  living  in  Regent’s 
Park-terrace)  occupied  the  house  when  he 
came  to  England  in  1850.  Boswell  settled 
in  London  in  1789,  five  years  after  Dr.  John- 
son’s death,  taking  a house  in  Queen  Anne- 
street  West,  which  he  rented  at  50/.  per 
annum.  Losing  his  wife  that  same  year  he 
took  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  joined, 
with  no  great  success,  the  Home  Circuit. 
He  removed  thence  to  -the  house,  then 
numbered  47,  in  Great  Portland- street,  which 
is  cited  in  a letter  written  by  Mrs.  Ogborne, 
his  neighbour  there,  to  J.  T.  Smith,  and  pre- 
served in  the  Murray  "Johnson”  collection, 
and  which  has  been  identified  with  the  one 
we  mention.  Whilst  living  there  he  was 
appointed,  July,  I79L  foreign  correspondent 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  brought  out,  on 
May  16,  1791,  the  first  edition,  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  of  his  life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was 
engaged  upon  the  third  edition  at  the  time 
of  his  death  there  on  May  19,  1795.  The 
preparation  of  the  third  edition  was  com- 
pleted by  Malone,  who  had  been  Boswell’s 
neighbour  at  No.  58,  Queen  Anne-street 
East,  since  renamed  Foley-place,  and  now 
Langham-street. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  is  in 
^Gladstone'5  very  good  taste,  so  soon  after 
Studies.  Gladstone’s  death,  to  ex- 

hibit a number  of  sketches  of  him  many  of 
which  are  caricature,  and  sometimes  rather 
ill-natured  caricature.  But  there  are  a 
certain  number  among  the  1 50  sketches  by 
Mr.  Furniss  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  rooms 
which  are  in  a more  serious  manner,  and 
which  strikingly  illustrate  the  late  states- 
man’s desperate  earnestness  of  character 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  threw  his  whole 
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soul  into  a debate.  “ At  Bay  ” (12),  " Press- 
ing Home  a Point  ’’  (30),  “ Listening  to  an 
Interruption  ” (42),  " A Pause  in  His  Speech  ” 
(48),  and  some  others,  are  really  fine,  and 
indicate  the  greater  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
character.  “Walking  into  the  House”  (4) 
is  a good  portrait  sketch. 


Destruction  WE  l11016  the  following  «- 
of  Ancient  marks  from  a recent  issue  of  the 
Houses.  Ccntralblatt  der  Bauverwal- 
tung.  M utatis  mutandis , the  words  apply  to 
proceedings  that  take  place  in  England,  in  one 
locality  or  other,  every  week.  “A  beautiful 
house-front  of  the  last  century — the  house  in 
the  Flachsmarktstrasse,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rechengasse,  in  Mainz— has  come  to  ruin. 
The  beautiful  door-frame,  richly  ornamented, 
has  been  removed  in  opening  out  large  show- 
windows,  so  that  the  characteristic  decora- 
tion of  the  house  is  destroyed.  ...  Is  there 
no  means  of  preserving,  in  the  interests  of 
the  public,  such  a work  of  art?  Had  it  been 
a Roman  fragment  there  would  have  been 
no  lack  of  protection  for  it  ” [in  Germany 
perhaps,  not  necessarily  in  England],  “but 
since  it  is  merely  a fragment  of  old  Mainz 
it  may  go  to  destruction  without  a word.  It 
is  like  the  consolation  of  the  pedant  who 
did  not  care  that  his  father  and  mother 
should  die,  so  long  as  he  had  photographs  of 
them.” 


THE  GUILDHALL  LOAN  EXHIBITION. 

The  regular  London  exhibitions,  so  numerous 
at  this  time  of  year,  have  prevented  our  hitherto 
finding  space  for  any  special  notice  of  the 
remarkable  loan  collection  of  French  pictures 
at  the  Guildhall,  which  however  may  be  said 
to  be  the  finest  collection  of  pictures,  at  least  in 
proportion  to  the  number  exhibited,  at  present 
open  in  London.  Among  the  modern  pictures 
one  is  glad  to  meet  again  with  some  exception- 
ally fine  works  which  have  already  been  seen 
in  London  exhibitions,  as  well  as  with  some 
others  less  familiar  ; while  the  collection  of 
works  of  the  older  school  contains  examples  of 
some  French  painters  whose  works  are  not 
often  met  with. 

Meissonier  is  represented  by  one  of  his 
greatest  and  most  successful  battle  pictures, 
the  large  water-colour  of  the  cavalry  charge 
which  was  originally  exhibited  in  London 
under  the  simple  title  “ 1807,"  forming  one  in 
a short  series  of  Napoleonic  subjects,  hut 
which  has  now  the  title  “ Friedland.  1807."  It 
was  for  this  picture  that  Meissonier  bought  a 
field  of  standing  corn  and  procured  the  loan,  as 
one  may  say,  of  a troop  of  dragoons  to  gallop 
in  it.  with  the  view  of  studying  accurately  the 
effect.  With  all  the  vigour  of  the  group  of 
riders  in  front  of  the  picture  it  is  remarkable, 
nevertheless,  how  completely  the  scene  is 
dominated  by  the  calm  impassive  figure  of 
Napoleon  in  the  rear,  entirely  bearing  out  the 
artist’s  professed  aim  in  the  work,  "to  paint 
Napoleon  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory."  Ney  was 
the  general  director  of  the  movement  of 
which  this  charge  formed  a part,  and  by  a 
dramatic  contrast,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  is  what  is  perhaps  M.  Gerome’s  most  im- 
pressive picture,  “The  Execution  of  Marshal 
Ney,"  exhibited  in  Gallery  II.  of  the  Royal 
Academy  some  twenty  years  ago  or  more. 
Both  of  these  pictures  are  remarkable  among 
the  works  of  their  respective  painters  for  an 
exceptional  seriousness  of  aim  and  feeling. 
Meissonier  is  represented  in  the  exhibition  by 
one  or  two  works  of  his  more  usual  style,  in- 
cluding one  of  the  early  microscopic  ones, 
“Causerie" — hardly  one  of  his  best;  and 
Gerome  by  the  admirable  historical  picture, 
“ Son  Eminence  Grise,”  and  by  his  still  more 
remarkable  painting  of  a desert  scene  with  a 
lion  chasing  antelopes,  the  lion  in  the  fore- 
ground in  the  middle  of  a great  bound  into  the 
air,  with  his  shadow  making  a blue  blot  on  the 
hot  sand  under  him  ; a picture  which  we 
noticed  specially  at  the  time  of  its  exhibition  in 
the  Salon  a few  years  ago. 

Among  other  works  in  the  large  gallery  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  art  of  Bastien-Lepage, 
“The  Potato  Harvest,  "one  of  those  large  pictures  I 


of  plain  and  unadorned  peasant  life  with  which 
his  name  is  chiefly  connected  ; there  is  also  his 
smaller  and  very  expressive  and  piquant  portrait 
of  Marie  Bashkirtseff.  At  the  top  of  the  room, 
in  the  central  position,  is  Rosa  Bonheur's 
monumental  picture  of  “ The  Lion  at  Home," 
flanked  by  two  works  each  admirable  and 
telling  in  its  way,  singularly  contrasted  in 
subject — Jules- Breton’s  “ First  Communion  " (a 
work  rather  apart  from  this  artist's  usual  line 
of  subjects)  and  Detaille's  fighting  episode, 
“ A Reconnaissance,"  not  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  dramatic  of  his  battle  pictures 
in  general  effect,  but  one  of  the  most  real  in 
bringing  before  us  an  actual  incident  in  street 
fighting.  In  the  large  gallery  is  also  M. 
Harpignies'  beautiful  landscape  “Solitude" from 
last  year's  Salon,  which  should  interest  people 
as  a typical  example  of  the  finest  qualities  of  con- 
temporary French  landscape  painting ; M. 
Gerome's  “Cleopatra,"  as  passi-c  now  as  Cleo- 
patra herself  must  have  been  at  the  time  ; 
M.  Henner’s  “ La  Source,"  an  example  of  this 
artist  at  his  best  ; M.  Dagnan-Bouveret's 
“ Bretonnes  au  Pardon,"  which  made  such  a 
sensation  at  the  Salon  of  1889  ; M.  Benjamin- 
Constant's  remarkable  Moorish  interior  en- 
titled “ Pastime  of  a Spanish  Kalife,"  and  a 
small  but  very  fine  landscape  by  M.  Jan- 
Monchablon.  In  the  raised  gallery  at  the  end 
of  the  room  are  one  or  two  of  M.  Tissot's 
English  subjects,  painted  during  his  London 
period,  including  the  exceedingly  clever  ball- 
room scene,  “Too  Early"  ; also  Bouguereau's 
“ Cupid  and  Psyche,"  a typical  specimen  both 
of  the  powers  and  limitations  of  this  accom- 
plished but  essentially  common-placeipainter. 

The  second  gallery,  on  the  higher  level,  con- 
tains a good  many  examples  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  French  painters  ; one 
or  two  charming  works  by  Le  Nain,  several 
Watteaus,  not  of  the  very  best,  but  interesting 
examples  of  his  work  ; several  by  Lancret,  one 
or  two  fairly  characteristic  examples  of  Frago- 
nard, and  several  of  Boucher.  On  the  end 
wall  are  some  examples  of  works  of  the  earlier 
nineteenth  century  artists,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  are  two  very  broad  free  landscapes 
by  Jacque,  remarkably  modern  in  style  for  their 
date,  and  a fine  forest  scene  by  Rousseau. 
Georges  Michel's  “ La  Bouille,"  hung  over  the 
last-named  work,  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
favourable  example  of  Michel’s  work,  and 
seems  to  have  been  repainted  in  parts,  the 
trees  more  especially  : if  not,  it  is  unlike  any 
example  of  Michel  that  we  have  previously 
seen. 

We  confess,  however,  that  we  turn  with 
more  interest  to  the  pictures  of  the  later  and 
contemporary  artists  in  the  upper  galleries. 
Among  these  is  Corot’s  noble  landscape 
“ Le  Lac,"  several  beautiful  smaller  works  by 
Daubigny,  an  exceptionally  fine  landscape  by 
Diaz,  “ L’Orage  ; ” two  or  three  of  the  same 
painter's  small  figure  groups,  so  remarkable 
for  their  poetry  of  colour,  and  a very  fine- 
cattle  picture  of  Trovon’s,  “Going  to  Market," 
painted  with  a force  and  solidity  that  gives  the 
idea  of  the  pigments  having  been  loaded  on 
with  the  fingers  rather  than  with  a brush.  In 
the  third  gallery  are  two  exceptionally  fine 
little  works  by  M.  Gerome  and  M.  Fantin- 
Latour,  hung  as  pendents  one  on  either 
side  of  the  door,  and  which  may  stand 
as  very  characteristic  examples  of  the  prose 
and  the  poetry,  respectively,  of  figure-paint- 
ing. That  by  Gerome,  “ Bain  Maure," 
is  in  his  most  finished  style  of  Oriental  in- 
teriors ; a tiled  bath-room  where  a white  nude 
woman  is  seated  by  the  edge  of  a bath,  while  a 
mulatto  woman  with  an  orange-coloured  head- 
dress prepares  to  throw  water  over  her  from  a 
brass  vessel.  The  colour  and  the  execution  of 
every  detail  are  perfect  ; even  the  collection  of 
garments  hung  over  the  screen  is  quite  a study. 
M.  Fantin-Latour’s  picture,  “The  Bather"  is 
the  very  reverse  of  all  this.  Not  a detail  is  fully 
made  out.  It  represents  a half-nude  figure, 
under  the  shade  of  trees  which  form  a dark 
background  to  the  figure,  gathering  up  her 
drapery,  which  falls  in  harmonious  lines  from 
her  arm  ; the  water  and  the  landscape  are  just 
sufficiently  made  out  to  keep  their  place  in’the 
composition  ; but  the  whole  is  not  the  least  like 
a representation  of  actual  fact;  it  is  a kind  of 
ideal  poem  in  form  and  colour,  the  kind  of 
picture,  like  his  “ Le  Lever " in  this  year's 
Salon,  the  charm  of  which  is  quite  undefinable 
in  words  ; in  an  intellectual  sense  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  things  in  the  whole  collection, 
though,  one  may  fear,  little  understanded  of  the 
people. 

Among  the  other  works  in  this  part  of  the 


gallery,  besides  those  previously  mentioned, 
are  one  or  two  charming  little  genre  paintings 
by  Mme.  Henriette  Brown  ; a little  work  by 
Rosa  Bonheur,  “ The  Return  to  the  Mill,”  an 
admirable  specimen  of  M.  Chevilliard's  sar- 
castic studies  of  French  priests — “ He  Dinos  at 
the  Chateau  ; ” a very  clever  small  interior  by 
M.  Chavet,  "The  Reader,"  which  might  almost 
pass  for  a Meissonier  ; Cabanel's  picture, 
“The  Florentine  Poet,"  so  well  known  by 
engravings  : Courbet’s  “ L’lmmensite,"  a very 
fine  sky  and  a bad  sea  ; an  admirable  half- 
length  portrait  by  M.  Carolus-Duran,  “ The 
Poet  with  the  Mandoline  ; " a very  clcver 
painting  by  M.  Degas  of  the  ballet  scene  from 
“Robert  le  Diable,"  and  M.  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes'  sensational  picture  of  “ The  Beheading 
of  John  the  Baptist,”  painted  a long  time  ago. 
and,  as  one  may  say,  before  he  became  Puvis  de 
Chavannes. 

The  exhibition  is  evidently  attracting  a great 
number  of  visitors,  and  should  be  very  useful 
in  giving  to  the  general  public  an  idea  of  the 
quality  and  style  of  some  of  the  best  modern 
French  artists.  The  catalogue,  which  is  very 
well  got  up,  gives  a short  sketch  of  the  life  and 
work  of  the  principal  artists  represented,  with 
the  dates  of  their  birth,  and  the  date  of  the 
picture,  where  known. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS: 

HEVER  CASTLE. 

Hever  Castle,  in  Kent,  was  visited  on  the 
2nd  inst.  by  twenty-two  members  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  including  among  the 
number  the  President,  Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes- 
Prynne.  Permission  to  visit  this  most  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  building  was  kindly  granted 
by  the  owner,  Mr.  Waldo  ; and  as  the  castle  is 
at  present  unoccupied  the  visitors  were  allowed 
to  examine  it  very  thoroughly. 

The  place  presents  a peculiar  mixture  of  the 
peaceful  domestic  house  and  the  defensive 
feudal  castle.  It  was  built  as  it  now  stands, 
mostly  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  being  surrounded  within  about  10  ft. 
by  a wide  moat  it  has  had  no  excrescences  built 
on  to  it  subsequently.  The  east  side  is  occupied 
by  a castellated  gateway,  which  is  at  present 
approached  across  the  moat  by  a bridge  of 
brick  and  stone. 

A stout  oaken  portcullis  and  door  both  outside 
and  inside,  and  a groove  for  a third  portcullis 
midway  between  the  other  two,  together  with 
holes  in  the  stone  vault  of  the  gateway  for 
molten  lead,  pitch,  and  other  missiles  to  be 
cast  through,  make  a pretty  complete  series  of 
defences  at  this  point. 

The  house  is  built  round  a small  court-yard, 
the  dwelling  rooms  and  offices  forming  the 
three  sides  not  occupied  by  the  more  martial 
looking  gate  house. 

The  courtyard  is  about  40  ft.  square,  and 
paved  with  bricks  laid  in  a herring-bone 
pattern.  The  outer  walls  arc  of  local  stone 
with  a warm  coloured  soft  Sussex  sandstone 
for  the  wrought  portions.  The  walls  of  the 
domestic  portion  of  the  courtyard  are  of  timber 
and  plaster.  There  are  quadrant  shaped 
“ sham  timbers  ” on  the  plaster,  evidently  old 
work,  and  showing  where  a more  modern  coat 
of  plaster  has  peeled  off.  Horizontal  real  oak 
moulded  strings  run  round  the  walls  at 
intervals  and  these  are  protected  with  lead 
weatherings.  The  lead  is  in  lengths  of  about 
4 ft.  and  is  about  £ of  an  inch  thick  and  lapped 
at  the  junctions.  The  plaster  and  timber  walls 
are  carried  up  and  form  a parapet.  The  old 
windows  in  this  portion  have  moulded  oak 
mullions  and  transoms. 

The  house  as  at  present  existing  is  in  a some- 
what dilapidated  condition,  though  we  hear 
that  it  is  shortly  to  be  made  thoroughly  habit- 
able. Successive  occupiers  of  the  place  have 
put  up  partitions  here  and  ceilings  there,  and 
these  somewhat  mar  the  proper  dignity  of  the 
interior.  The  banqueting  hall,  which  is  on  the 
west  side,  has  been  turned  into  a kitchen,  and 
shorn  of  part  of  its  height  ; the  old  fireplace 
is  filled  up  with  a modern  close  iron  range,  and 
an  ugly  stair  casing  is  thrust  into  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  room. 

The  main  axis  of  the  building  runs  east  and 
west,  and  passes  through  the  entrance  gateway 
and  court,  the  passage  between  the  banqueting 
hall  and  the  old  kitchens,  and  across  a second 
bridge  over  the  moat  at  the  back  or  west  side. 
The  passage  between  the  hall  and  kitchens  is 
screened  off  from  the  hall  in  the  typical  manner 
with  an  oak  screen,  which  is  enriched  with 
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fluted  Jacobean  pilasters.  The  kitchens  on 
the  north  have  two  large  fire  arches,  remind- 
ing one  very  much  of  those  at  Hampton  Court. 
One  of  these  arches  is  bricked  up.  In  the 
other  is  lying  a very  fine  cast-iron  fire-back, 
with  the  Royal  arms  upon  it  and  the  initials 
C.R. 

Occupying  the  ground  floor  of  the  north 
wing  are  larders  and  store  places,  and  in  one 
of  these  lies  the  old  wrought-iron  roasting 
crane  and  the  spit  and  clockwork  jack  for 
turning  it,  also  the  ponderous  weight  which 
actuated  the  jack.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  may 
be  restored  to  its  place  in  the  old  kitchen,  even 
if  it  cannot  be  made  fit  for  use.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  this  and  a long  Elizabethan  “ joined  ” 
table  in  the  hall,  there  is  nothing  in  the  house 
in  the  way  of  furniture. 

From  the  banqueting-hall  there  was  origin- 
ally a spiral  stair  leading  to  the  first  floor 
rooms  and  to  the  long  gallery  under  the  west 
roof.  The  steps  have  been  removed,  and  the 
space  used  as  closets  opening  off  the  main  rooms. 
There  are  four  or  five  staircases  now  existing 
in  the  house,  one  being  of  about  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Some  of  the  older 
stairs  have  steps  cut  out  of  solid  triangular 
pieces  of  oak,  but  they  are  laid  on  bearers, 
and  not  erected  as  stone  stairs  are  now  done, 
one  step  supporting  that  above  it. 

The  upper  chambers  are  for  the  greater  part 
completely  panelled  in  oak,  the  framing  having 
the  usual  fine  mouldings  found  in  Jacobean 
work.  One  chamber  on  the  north  side  has  a 
massively  constructed  oak  ceiling,  the  beams 
being  moulded  and  mason  - jointed  at  the 
mortises.  There  is  also  on  this  side  a little 
closet  overlooking  the  moat,  with  elaborately 
carved  pilasters  to  the  panelling,  or  one  should 
say  “ pilaster,”  as  all  except  one  have  been 
taken  out. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
house  is  the  gallery  under  the  roof  of  the  west 
side.  This  is  about  90  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide, 
and  has  a four-light  transomed  window  at  each 
end  looking  north  and  south.  There  is  a fire- 
place in  a recess  about  the  middle,  and  an  oriel 
on  the  west  side  at  the  south  end.  Out  of  this 
oriel  (the  window  of  which  has  been  blocked 
up)  opens  the  spiral  stairplace  before  men- 
tioned. The  long  gallery  is  completely  panelled 
up  to  the  slopes  of  the  ceiling  with  Jacobean 
oak  panelling,  having  fluted  Ionic  pilasters 
at  intervals  of  about  10  ft.  The  caps  of 
these  are  delicately  carved  but,  unfortunately, 
several  are  missing.  There  is  a trap-door 
in  the  floor  at  the  north  end  of  the  room, 
communicating  with  a secret  chamber  or 
dungeon.  There  is  some  fine  stained  glass  in 
a bedroom  window  on  the  first  floor,  looking 
into  the  courtyard,  consisting  of  coats-of-arms. 
Worth  notice,  too,  are  some  very  pretty 
wrought-iron  door  handles,  bolts,  locks,  and 
hinges,  of  the  same  period  as  the  panelling. 

The  guard-room  and  a room  above  it  over 
the  gate  have  been  panelled  in  recent  times  in 
deal,  and  the  work  painted  to  imitate  oak,  with 
the  usual  disastrous  results. 

There  is  a second  and  outer  moat,  now  dry, 
surrounding  the  inner  moat,  and  with  a broad 
interval  betweeen  the  two,  which  would  make 
a beautiful  site  for  a formal  garden,  especially 
if  both  moats  were  full  of  water.  The  house  is 
now  too  closely  hemmed  in  by  trees,  but  with 
its  weather-stained  and  creeper-covered  walls, 
its  moat  covered  with  yellow  water  lilies,  and 
the  chinks  of  the  walls  full  of  fumitory  in  full 
bloom,  it  makes  a most  beautiful  and  romantic 
picture.  There  is  also  an  interesting  stable 
building,  partly  coeval  with  the  house,  and  a 
bowling  green,  which  at  present  is  not  “ trim.” 

The  visitors  derived  great  pleasure  from  see- 
ing this  delightful  old  place,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  are  heartily  due  to  the  owner 
for  his  kind  permission  to  view  it.  The  party 
took  leave  of  the  castle  hoping  some  day  to  be 
able  to  revisit  it,  and  to  find  its  beauty 
enhanced  and  its  interest  increased  by  the 
judicious  restoration  which  it  is  to  be  fervently 
hoped  it  may  receive. 

After  leaving  the  Castle  the  church  was 
visited,  and  there  are  to  be  seen  several 
interesting  and  one  very  fine  sixteenth  century 
brass.  The  modern  yellow  oak  pews  and  some 
other  new  works  in  the  church  are  a sad  blot 
on  an  otherwise  interesting  building. 

. W.  B.  H. 

Plymouth  Citadel  Barracks.— In  the  notice 
of  the  drawings  of  this  building  in  our  last  week’s 
article  on  “ Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy,”  the 
architect’s  name  was  inadvertently  given  as  Mr. 
Kitson,  it  should  have  been  “ Mr.  Kitsell." 


CAST-IRON  MANTEL  MODELLED  BY 
ALFRED  STEVENS. 

The  mantelpiece  and  grate  here  shown  were 
designed  by  Alfred  Stevens  for  the  Coalbrook- 
dale  Company,  and  a cast  from  the  work  is  in 
their  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  The 
alto-relief  decoration  round  the  opening  was 
modelled  by  Stevens’s  own  hand  ; it  shows  his 
characteristic  freedom  and  vigour  of  detail,  and 
is  an  illustration  also  of  the  great  sculptor’s 
practical  perception  as  to  execution  of  the 
work,  for  though  the  relief  is  very  bold  and  has 
at  first  sight  the  effect  of  undercutting,  it  is  all 
modelled  so  that  it  could  be  drawn  out  of  the 
mould  as  it  stands. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  contains  a very  exaggerated 
article  on  Rodin,  the  sculptor,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Quentin,  who  can  see  nothing  but  perfection  in 
all  Rodin's  work,  including  the  figure  of  Balzac, 
which  we  are  now  told  to  regard  not  as  a j 
powerful  but  rather  preposterous  sketch,  but  as  j 
one  of  the  great  works  of  the  age.  Form  in  a 
work  of  art  (in  sculpture,  too,  of  all  the  arts)  is 
to  count  for  nothing,  inspiration  is  everything. 
A great  many  of  us  could  be  sculptors  at  that 
rate.  The  most  valuable  article  in  the  number 
is  one  by  M.  Eugene  Muntz  on  “ An  Italian 
Realist  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,”  namely, 
Pisanello  of  Verona. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  contains  an  interesting 
article  on  M.  Guerin’s  School  of  Art  at  Paris,  j 
The  article  on  the  Salon  is  illustrated  by  a full- 
page  plate  of  Mme.  Demont-Breton’s  beautiful 
11  Dans  l'eau  bleue,”  which  should  be  looked  at 
by  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  see  the 
original  picture. 

The  Studio  (June  15)  includes  among  its 
numerous  illustrations  some  studies  by  Sir  E. 
Burne-Jones.  Among  the  illustrations  of  deco- 
rative work  the  examples  of  Copenhagen 
porcelain  are  fine  and  interesting.  An  article 
on  the  three  Vernets,  the  French  family  of 
painters,  with  reproductions  of  some  of  Carle 
Vernet's  sketches,  should  also  be  noticed. 

The  Artist  is  called  a “ Burne-Jones  Memo- 
rial Number,”  though  the  deceased  painter  and 
his  works  in  fact  only  occupy  a small  portion 
of  its  pages.  The  article  shows  a far  too  blind 
adulation  of  Burne-Jones’s  art,  but  that  is  to  be 
in  the  fashion  at  present.  The  articles  on 
“Rural  Crafts”  (apropos  of  the  “Home  Arts 
and  Industries  Association”)  and  on  “The Craft 
of  the  Silversmith,”  dealing  especially  with  the 
work  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Marks,  are  both  of  interest, 
but  the  designs  of  the  latter  show  that  to  “ go 
straight  to  nature  ” and  “ to  discard  all  the  con- 
ventions which  have  gathered  around  metal 


work,"  is  apt  to  lead  to  work  which  is  un- 
balanced and  deficient  in  the  quality  of  style, 
though  no  doubt  style  may  in  the  end  be 
developed  out  of  this. 

Th t Architectural  Review  (Boston),  in  its  last 
issue  contains  an  article  by  Elizabeth  W. 
Champney  on  “The  Chateau  Gardens  of  Le 
Notre,”  an  artist  who  had  opportunities  such 
as  no  landscape  gardener  has  ever  had  since. 
The  principal  illustration  is  one  of  The  Baron 
Hirsch  Trade  School,  New  York,  which 
reminds  one  of  a French  Lycee.  The  small 
drawings  of  a hunting  stable,  by  Messrs.  Haydel 
and  Shephard,  have  a somewhat  more  indige- 
nous flavour,  and  we  like  them  the  better  on 
that  account. 

The  Engineering  Magazine  contains  an  article 
on  ornamental  wrought-iron,  with  sketches  of 
ancient  work  and  some  examples  of  modern 
American  work,  which  however  has  no  special 
quality  distinguishing  it  from  European  work. 
Among  the  other  articles  in  the  number  are 
one  on  “ Sewage  Disposal  ” and  one  on  “ Ap- 
plications of  Electro-Chemistry.” 

In  the  Anliejuary  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  has  an 
interesting  article  on  the  Church  of  Barton-on- 
Humber,  one  of  the  series  under  the  title  of 
“ Church  Notes,”  and  Mr.  Geo.  Bailey  contri- 
butes the  second  of  a series  on  “ Some  Ancient 
Wall  Paintings,"  dealing  with  those  of  the 
church  of  Burton-Latimer. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  an  article 
on  “The  Salons"  by  Mr.  Claude  Phillips,  much 
of  the  criticism  in  which  seems  to  be  prompted 
by  a desire  to  be-little  most  of  the  things  that 
other  people  admire,  but  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  he  does  not  bolster  up  Rodin’s  absurd  so- 
called  statue  of  Balzac. 

The  Century  contains  an  article  on  “ Modern 
Dutch  Painters,”  with  illustrations  of  their 
works  ; one  on  “Wilhelm  II.  as  Art  Patron,” 
in  which  we  are  not  surprised  to  read  that  the 
German  Emperor’s  efforts  to  encourage  art 
“ smack  too  much  of  personal  tastes  and  one- 
man  power  ” ; and  a short  and  discriminating 
article  on  Romney,  to  accompany  two  engrav- 
ings from  his  works  by  Mr.  Timothy  Cole. 

The  National  Review  contains  an  article  by 
Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham  on  “Street  Music,” 
mainly  in  relation  to  the  preposterous  tyranny 
of  the  organ-grinder  under  which  we  are 
allowed  to  groan  in  London.  In  the  course  of 
the  article  it  is  shown  that  no  capital  in  the 
world  tolerates  this  nuisance  as  we  do,  and  that 
the  argument  that  it  is  a form  of  music  for  the 
people  (by  which  the  County  Council  seem  to 
have  been  bitten)  is  utterly  wrong  headed,  since 
tunes  mechanically  ground  out  can  have  no 
effect  but  to  vulgarise  popular  taste  and  blunt 
the  popular  ear. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  contains  an  illus- 
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trated  article  on  “ Castle  Bromwich  ” ; the 
article  on  “ The  Evolution  of  Comfort  in 
Railway  Travelling  ” is  concluded,  and  a new 
series  on  “ The  Story  of  the  Ship  ” that  is,  the 
evolution  of  the  ship,  is  commenced  by  Mr. 
Clark  Russell. 

We  have  received  also  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  the  Genealogical  Magazine , the 
English  Illustrated , the  Quarry,  and  Knowledge, 
all  good  numbers,  but  not  containing  anything 
suggesting  special  comment. 


3Uustrations. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  GLASGOW 
ARCHITECTURE. 

HE  illustrations  this  week  are  all  of 
Glasgow  architecture,  and  are  all 
referred  to  in  the  leading  article  of 
this  issue. 

They  comprise  exterior  and  two  interior 
views  of  the  Town  Hall,  by  Mr.  W.  Young  ; the 
front  and  side  elevations  of  the  Glasgow 
Athenmum,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet ; a group  of 
churches, — St.  Vincent-street  U.P.  Church  (the 
late  A.  Thomson),  the  Barony  Church  (Mr.  J.  ]. 
Burnet),  the  Free  College  Church  (the  late 
C.  H.  Wilson),  Camp  Hill  Church  (Mr.  Leiper), 
Wellington-road  U.P.  Church  (Mr.  T.  L. 
Watson),  and  Queen's  Park  Established 
Church  (Messrs.  Campell  Douglas  & Sellars)  ; 
a distant  view  of  the  University  (the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott)  ; the  Western  Infirmary  (Mr. 
John  Burnet) ; the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  ; 
the  Central  Station  (Dr.  Rowand  Anderson! ; 
Premises  in  St.  Vincent-street  (Messrs.  I-'. 
Burnet  & Boston) ; Carpet  Factory  (Mr.  Leiper) ; 
Citizen  Building  (Mr.  T.  L.  Watson)  ; and  Sun 
Buildings  (Mr.  Leiper). 


COMPETITIONS. 

School,  Greetland,  Halifax— At  the  last 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Elland  and  Greet- 
land School  Board,  the  Sites  and  Building 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  decided  in 
reference  to  the  proposed  new  infants'  school 
at  Elland,  that  the  architect  who  received  the 
first  premium  should  be  asked  to  carry  out  the 
work,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  decided  that  such  a course  was  un- 
desirable. As  regards  the  plans  which  were 
forwarded  for  competition,  the  committee 
decided  that  the  first  premium  of  10 /.  should 
be  awarded  to  plans  marked  No.  2,  and  the 
second  premium  of  5/.  to  plans  marked  No.  1. 
It  was  explained  that  the  successful  plans  had 
been  sent  in  by  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Booth,  Halifax, 
and  the  winners  of  the  second  premium  were 
Messrs.  Richard  Horsfall  & Son,  Halifax. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
On  the  2nd  inst.  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion had  an  excursion  to  Durham.  At  three 
o'clock  the  members,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  thirty,  assembled  at  Durham  railway 
station,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  the  new 
County  Buildings  in  Old  Elvet,  where  they 
were  met  by  Mr.  H.  Barnes,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Barnes  & Coates,  Sunderland,  the 
architects  for  the  new  buildings,  who  con- 
ducted them  over  the  same.  From  the 
County  Buildings  the  company  proceeded  to 
the  newly  restored  Chapter  House,  where  Mr. 
C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.S. A.,  the  Cathedral 
architect,  acted  as  guide  to  the  party.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  visit  to  the  Chapter  House, 
St.  Oswald's  and  St.  Margaret's  Churches  were 
also  visited,  and  subsequently  the  company  were 
entertained  to  tea  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgson 
Fowler. 

Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Monmouth- 
shire Architects’  Society. — The  first  outing 
of  the  Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Monmouth- 
shire Architects'  Society  has  just  been  held, 
when  the  members  journeyed  to  Bath,  where 
they  were  met  by  Mr.  David,  one  of  the  firm  of 
the  Bathstone  Quarries  Company,  and  con- 
ducted over  the  principal  quarries  of  the  com- 
pany. Then  they  were  entertained  at  luncheon, 
and  subsequently  driven  in  breaks  through  the 
quarry  properties.  Major  Davies  afterwards 
took  the  party  over  the  Roman  baths.  The 
Abbey  was  next  visited.  At  luncheon  Mr. 
David  presided,  and  gave  the  toast  of  “The 
Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Monmouthshire 
Architects’  Society,”  to  which  Mr.  C.  B. 


Fowler,  the  President,  and  Mr.  Caple,  the  hon. 
secretary,  responded. 

Bradford  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  summer  excursion  of  this 
Society  took  place  on  the  28th  ult.  to  Harrogate, 
Pateley  Bridge,  and  Ramsgill.  The  party 
made  an  inspection  of  the  new  Harrogate 
Baths,  after  which  there  was  luncheon  at  the 
North-Eastern  Hotel  in  that  town.  At  noon 
the  journey  was  continued  to  Pateley  Bridge, 
where  wagonettes  were  taken  to  Ramsgill.  On 
the  way  the  works  of  the  Bradford  Corpora- 
tion at  Gowthwaite  Reservoir  were  viewed, 
and  on  return  to  Pateley  Bridge  dinner  was 
provided  at  the  King’s  Arms  Hotel.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  the  President  (Mr.  P.  D.  Fair- 
bank).  The  toast  of  “The  Guests ” was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chairman,  and  spoken  to  by  Mr. 
Charles  Gott,  Mr.  T.  H.  Healey,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hargreaves,  Mr.  W.  J.  Morley,  and  Mr.  James 
Young  (secretary),  and  it  was  replied  to  by 
Alderman  Holdsworth  (Chairman  of  the  Brad- 
ford Waterworks  Committee)  and  Mr.  James 
Watson  (Waterworks  Engineer). 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture, 
Science,  and  Art. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture,  Science, 
and  Art  was  held  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Rooms  on 
the  30th  ult.  Mr.  Leslie  Ower  presided.  The 
annual  report  of  the  Council,  which  was  read 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Henderson,  the  Secretary,  stated 
that  the  members  numbered  46.  The  Council 
sympathetically  noticed  the  death  of  Provost 
Orchar,  who  had  always  been  a warm  friend 
to  the  Institute.  The  Associates  numbered  99, 
being  a decrease  of  24.  Of  the  24  lady  Asso- 
ciates elected  in  1891  only  6 remained.  There 
were  10  honorary  members,  which  was  the 
same  number  as  before.  The  negotiations  with 
the  master  builders  over  the  rules  of  measure- 
ment were  brought,  as  was  thought,  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  by  the  publication  of 
the  compiled  rules  on  January  1 last.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Slaters’  Association  had  seen  fit  to 
repudiate  the  arrangement  come  to  in  the 
matter  of  allowances.  The  slaters  were  now 
proceeding  with  a system  of  boycotting,  which, 
while  it  might  inflict  some  little  inconvenience 
on  individual  architects,  would  undoubtedly  in 
the  long  run  recoil  on  the  heads  of  the  slaters 
themselves.  Recently  a request  was  made  by 
the  Master  Builders’  Association  to  have  an 
item  inserted  in  schedules  to  cover  compensa- 
tion to  workmen  under  the  new  Act ; but  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  ascertained  that  all  the 
other  Architectural  Societies  in  Scotland  were 
against  such  an  item,  and  they  declined  to 
accede  to  the  request.  The  report  was  adopted. 
The  following  office-bearers  were  elected 
President,  Mr.  T.  M.  Cappon  ; Vice-President, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hutton  ; members  of  Council, 
Messrs.  R.  Blaekadder,  G.  A.  Harris,  J.  W. 
Mackison,  and  David  Dickie  ; Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  J.  Henderson  ; auditors, 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Bruce  and  George  Jamieson. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Hellenic  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  Society  on  Monday  M.  Reinach  read  a 
paper  suggesting  a new  nomenclature  and 
meaning  for  the  Venus  of  Milo,  viz. : that  the 
figure  really  represents  Amphitrite,  and  not 
Aphrodite.  The  argument  is  based  mainly 
on  a consideration  of  a statue  of  Poseidon 
discovered  at  Melos  in  1877,  which  is  said 
to  have  a great  resemblance  in  style  and 
technique  to  the  “Venus”  of  the  Louvre, 
and  it  is  argued  that  the  two  may  have  been  a 
pair.  Some  weight  is  no  doubt  added  to  the 
conjecture  by  the  consideration,  which  has  pro- 
bably suggested  itself  to  many  persons  before 
now,  that  the  very  dignified  and  regal  pose  of 
the  Louvre  statue  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
idea  of  a statue  of  Venus. 


South  African  Industrial  and  Art  Exhi- 
bition.— An  Industrial  and  Art  Exhibition  is  to  be 
opened  at  Grahams-Town,  South  Africa,  on  De- 
cember 15,  to  close  on  January  21,  1899.  The 
exhibits  are  to  be  classified  under  five  main  groups 
— Raw  Materials,  Manufactures,  Machinery,  Na- 
tural History  and  Science,  and  Fine  Arts.  The 
latter  group  will  include  paintings  and  drawings, 
etchings,  engravings,  architectural  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, sculpture,  art  metal  work,  wood  carving,  art 
needlework,  and  china.  The  machinery  section  is 
expected,  however,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  exhibition.  Messrs.  Savage  & Sons, 
Blomfield  House,  London  Wall,  have  been  appointed 
forwarding  agents  in  London.  Inquiries  and  other 
communications  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  South 
African  and  Transvaal  Advertising  Co.,  Effingham 
House,  Arundel-street,  Strand. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL 
AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS  : 

ANNUAL  MEETING:  EDINBURGH. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers  was  opened 
in  Edinburgh  on  Thursday,  June  30.  Mr. 
Lewis  Angell,  West  Ham,  Senior  Past  Presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie,  and  amongst  those  present 
were  Messrs.  O.  Claude  Robson,  Willesden, 
President-elect,  J.  P.  Barber,  Islington  ; W.  N. 
Blair,  St.  Pancras  ; Scorgie,  Rotherhithe  ; 
Col.  Jones,  Carshalton  ; W.  H.  Harpur,  Car- 
diff ; J.  Lobley,  Hanley  ; Yabbicom,  Bristol  ; 
A.  E.  Collins,  Norwich  ; J.  Parker,  Hereford  ; 
Cockrill,  Yarmouth  ; A.  Creer,  York  ; Stead, 
Harrogate  ; W.  H.  Savage,  West  Ham  ; 
McBrair,  Lincoln  ; A.  D.  Greatorex,  West 
Bromwich  ; J.  S.  Pickering,  Nuneaton  ; Br'.ton, 
Burnley;  A.  Thomas,  Bucks;  E.  P.  I holey, 
Nottingham  ; Campbell,  Canterbury  ; J.ljmon, 
Southampton,  and  many  others. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Confer- 
ence the  members  were  received  in  the  Council 
Chamber  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  other 
members  of  the  Corporation,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Burgh  Engineer,  having  introduced  the 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  Lord  Provost,  on  behalf  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  bade  the 
Association  welcome  to  the  city.  It  was  ex- 
tremely appropriate,  he  thought,  that  they 
should  have  chosen  Edinburgh  as  the  centre  of 
their  annual  visitation,  because  at  the  present 
time  they  had  completed  or  were  engaged  on 
very  important  engineering  works. 

Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  in  acknowledgment,  ex- 
pressed their  sense  of  the  courteous  and 
cordial  reception  accorded  to  the  Association. 

The  members  then  returned  to  the  Royal 
Hotel,  where  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
meeting  were  immediately  entered  upon  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Lewis  Angell. 

Mr.  T.  Cole,  Secretary,  read  the  annual 
report  of  the  Council,  which  stated  that  during 
the  year  the  progress  of  the  Association  had 
been  satisfactorily  maintained.  Since  the  last 
annual  meeting  they  had  added  seventy-two 
new  members,  and  the  number  of  the  roll  was 
now  ten  honorary  members,  732  associates, 
and  ninety-two  graduates — a total  of  834.  The 
Council  placed  on  record  with  deep  regret  the 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  who 
had  been  an  honorary  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion since  its  formation,  and  who  always 
showed  a deep  sympathy  with  and  a keen  inte- 
rest in  its  work.  The  accompanying  balance- 
sheet  showed  the  Association  to  be  in  a highly 
satisfactory  position,  the  credit  balance  stand- 
ing at  255/.,  and  the  invested  capital  at  750/. 
The  premiums  for  papers  had  been  awarded, 
the  first  of  books,  value  10/.,  to  Mr.  S.  S. 
Platt,  of  Rochdale,  and  the  second,  of  5/.,  to  Mr. 
Blackshaw,  of  Stafford. 

The  report  was  formally  adopted,  and  the 
premium  of  books  presented  to  Mr.  Platt. 
Mr.  Blackshaw  was  not  present. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  J.  Lemon,  South- 
ampton, the  number  of  examiners  was  increased 
to  twelve.  He  explained  that  the  number  of 
candidates  for  the  Association’s  examination 
had  so  increased  as  to  make  this  step 
necessary. 

Mr.  Claude  Robson,  of  Willesden,  was  then 
introduced  to  the  meeting  as  the  President  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  took  the  Presidential 
chair. 

Mr.  Lewis  Angell  then  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  retiring  President,  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie,  for  his  services  during  the  year.  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie,  he  said,  was  the  first 
Municipal  Engineer  of  the  world,  and  it  had 
done  honour  to  the  Association  to  have  such 
a President. 

Mr.  J.  Lobley,  Hanley,  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  which  was  accorded  with  acclamation. 

President's  Address. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address- 
He  thanked  the  members  for  the  high  honour  that  he 
had  received  at  their  hands,  and  promised  that  it 
would  be  his  earnest  endeavour  to  enhance  the 
interests  of  the  Association  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  and  ability,  and  steadily  to  maintain  the  high 
reputation  it  had  gained  in  the  past.  Reviewing  the 
variousdutiesof  the  Municipal  Engineer  and  Surveyor 
he  said  that  some  idea  of  their  magnitude  might  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  since  1871  the  Local 
authorities  had  incurred,  upon  the  strength  of 
their  borrowing  powers,  an  indebtedness  of  over 
150,000,000/.  for  sanitary  works  and  other  improve- 
ments. This  vast  sum  was  in  addition  to  and  quite 
independent  of  the  annual  cost  of  works  defrayed 
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from  current  expenditure.  The  progress  of  sanita- 
tion since  the  constitution  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  might  also  be  fairly  gauged  by  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  the  loans  to  Sanitary  Authorities  sanctioned 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1871  was  only 
267,000/.,  whilst  in  1896  the  amount  was  upwards  of 
5,500,000/.  The  nature  of  the  works  for  which  the 
Municipal  Engineer  was  responsible  was  varied, 
comprising  road-making  and  road-maintenance,  with 
concurrent  bridge  and  viaduct  work,  tramways,  sea 
and  river  walls,  designs  of  sewerage  and  water 
systems,  treatment  of  sewage,  public  lighting,  erec- 
tion of  isolation  hospitals,  public  offices,  free 
libraries,  mortuaries,  markets,  and  other  buildings 
incidental  to  municipal  administration,  the  laying- 
out  of  public  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  fire  brigade 
control,  and  supervision  of  new  buildings.  In 
addition,  the  Municipal  Engineer  must  advise  on  all 
Parliamentary  promotions  affecting  his  district,  and 
have  a fairly  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  Acts 
now  relating  to  Public  Health.  Upon  the  compe- 
tency, energy,  and  zeal  displayed  by  the  officials 
discharging  these  duties  the  comfort,  convenience, 
and  health  of  the  community  largely  depended,  and 
the  responsibility  thus  accepted  was  well  known  by 
themselves  to  be  no  light  one.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
he  believed,  one  that  was  taken  up  with  enthusiasm 
by  all  of  them.  They  felt  that  they  were  members 
of  a grand  profession,  which  tended  to  the  benefit 
of  their  fellow  man,  and  he  was  glad  to  believe  that 
this  ever-present  desire  of  the  Municipal  Engineer 
to  further  improvement  in  sanitary  and  kindred 
sciences  was  each  year  becoming  more  recognised 
and  more  appreciated  by  those  whom  they 
served. 

Amongst  questions  of  interest,  that  which  had 
taken  priority  during  the  past  year,  and  had  been  most 
discussed,  was  the  now  familiar  subject  of  the  purifi- 
cation of  sewage  by  biological  means,  as  exemplified 
by  the  septic  tank,  Mr.  Dibdin's  system,  Col.  Ducat’s 
filter,  and  others.  This  very  recent  discovery  of  the 
valuable  assistance  rendered  by  the  micro-organisms 
in  tank  and  filter  must  be  deemed  the  more  extraor- 
dinary if  it  were  remembered  that  the  much-con- 
demned cesspools  of  olden  days,  with  filter  tank 
attached,  evidently  were  adaptable,  if  they  did  not 
contain  these  natural  media,  for  the  breaking  down 
and  after  oxidation  of  organic  matter  in  the  sewage 
to  be  treated,  but  presumably  the  generation  and,  if 
he  might  so  say,  the  intelligent  nursing  of  these 
minute  organisms  pent  within  the  walls  of  tanks  or 
filters  was  not  then  understood,  and  it  was  only 
quite  recently  that  this  system  of  Nature  had  been 
adapted  to  the  hygienic  laws.  The  absence  of  sludge 
and  the  accompanying  difficulty  of  its  disposal  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  was  especially  an 
important  element  in  the  system,  and  would  in  itself 
greatly  tend  to  economise  the  expenditure  upon 
sewage  treatment.  Should  the  promise  given  in 
several  of  the  experimental  works  prove  as  success- 
ful with  a varying  llow  and  every  description  of 
sewage,  or  in  the  more  comprehensive  scheme  for 
Exeter,  as  recently  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a long  stride 
towards  the  solution  of  that  difficult  problem  of 
the  efficient  treatment  of  sewage  under  all 
conditions.  Especially  would  it  be  a boon  to 
those  towns  discharging  into  rivers  with  a small 
catchment  area,  and  where  land  treatment  was 
impossible  by  reason  of  great  price  or  unsuitability 
of  soil.  With  suitable  land  available,  however,  and 
at  a moderate  cost,  it  was  probable  that  the  rotation 
of  Nature  as  illustrated  by  the  land  treatment,  from 
earth  to  plants,  plants  to  animals,  with  return  from 
animals  to  earth  again,  would  in  many  places  retain 
its  early  pre-eminence,  and  the  economy  of  nature 
thereby  be  maintained.  The  whole  subject  was  now 
doubtless  in  a somewhat  experimental  stage,  but 
would  in  all  probability  receive  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  Royal  Commission  just  formed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  treatment  of  sewage,  and  whose 
report  was  awaited  with  so  much  interest  and 
anxiety  by  municipal  engineers.  At  the  enquiry 
much  valuable  evidence  would  be  received  upon  this 
important  question,  but  with  all  submission  it 
appeared  that  beyond  this  some  assistance  might  be 
rendered  to  the  Commission  if  experimental  works 
were  provided  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
Metropolis,  where  the  several  systems  of  biological 
treatment  could  be  parcelled  out,  and,  so  to  speak, 
practically  investigated  and  tested  for  a certain 
period  of  time,  under  exactly  similar  circumstances, 
as  to  character  of  sewage,  extent  of  flow,  climatic 
conditions,  and  other  situations  of  identity.  With 
careful  and  intelligent  daily  supervision,  investiga- 
tion and  systematic  analyses,  much  valuable  testi- 
mony might  be  gained  for  presentation  to  the 
Commission.  The  cost  of  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  works  need  be  but  small,  and  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  what  he  believed  would 
eventuate  in  most  useful  results. 

The  necessity  for  more  careful  consideration  in 
the  system  to  be  adopted  for  the  treatment  of  sewage 
was  becoming  each  year  intensified  by  the  rapid 
increase  of  population,  by  the  addition  of  legislation 
relating  to  river  pollution,  and  the  more  drastic 
supervision  given  by  the  river  authorities  with 
regard  to  sources  of  pollution. 

Foremost  still  amongst  the  difficulties  of  sanitary 
administration  was  the  ever-troublesome  question 
of  the  ventilation  of  sewers.  Numerous  patents  had 
been  launched  for  the  combustion  or  disinfec- 
tion of  the  gases,  but  hitherto  with  no  material 


result.  Like  many  other  patents  experiments  upon 
a small  scale  were  eminently  satisfactory,  which 
failed  from  various  causes  when  applied  to  a com- 
prehensive system  extended  over  a large  district. 
In  many  towns  the  open  grids  had  been  augmented 
by  the  fixture  of  upcast  iron  shafts  attached  to  houses 
and  elsewhere,  by  which  all  odours  offensive  to  the 
olfactory  nerves  were  removed  far  above  their  sensi- 
tive action.  The  method  adopted  was  a simple  and 
inexpensive  one,  and  although  the  efficacy  of  the 
shafts  was  by  no  means  universally  agreed  upon, 
his  own  experience  of  the  system,  he  must  admit, 
had  been  most  satisfactory  The  complaints  formerly 
made  by  residents  had  practically  ceased  in  those 
districts  where  a perfect  system  had  been  available, 
and  the  life  of  the  engineer  had  consequently  been  a 
more  agreeable  one  during  the  summer  months  than 
was  formerly  the  case. 

The  action  of  these  shafts  was  doubtless  largely 
affected  by  climatic  influences,  a greater  current 
being  registered  during  strong  winds,  but  after  a 
series  of  anemometrical  readings  for  twelve  months 
he  had  found  in  no  single  instance  a downward 
current  apparent,  whilst  the  upward  current  had 
averaged  30  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  had  upon 
many  days  during  the  summer  months,  when  the 
utility  of  the  shafts  was  most  required,  amounted  to 
70  or  80  cubic  feet.  With  a current  of  this  rapidity 
much  more  success  had  been  achieved  in  clearing 
the  sewers  of  foul  gases  than  would  have  been 
possible  with  the  open  grids.  The  necessity  for 
these  shafts  as  vents  for  the  gases  generated  in  the 
main  sewers  of  a town  would  not,  however,  be  so 
apparent  were  all  the  minor  tributaries  of  a system 
of  main  sewerage  laid  with  the  same  care  as  the 
public  sewers  under  the  control  of  the  Local 
Authority.  The  main  cause  of  the  odours  in 
seivers,  so  much  complained  of,  was  the  foul 
contribution  from  faulty  house  drains,  where 
the  flushing  administered  by  the  occupiers  was  not 
sufficient  to  cleanse  the  drain  and  the  intercepting 
syphon  from  deposit.  A systematic  and  efficient 
system  of  flushing  to  the  house  drains  where  neces- 
sary was  therefore  an  important  factor  in  dealing 
with  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  as  by  this  work  the 
possibility  of  the  generation  of  Joitl  gases  was  mini- 
mised by  the  sewers  receiving  a flow  free  from 
putrefaction.  The  flushing  of  the  sewer  itself  was 
at  times  useless,  as  the  malodorous  contributions  of 
the  house  drains  were  left  untouched,  and  the 
sewer  itself  might  have  been  perfectly  free  from 
deposit  prior  to  the  application  of  flushing. 

It  was  with  bated  breath  that  he  dared  to  suggest 
the  abolition  of  the  syphons  attached  to  the  house 
drains,  those  miniature  cesspools  through  whose 
putrefying  media  all  drains  must  now  discharge. 
Whilst  at  times  they  were  useless  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  fixed,  he  was  confident  that  at 
all  times  they  were  the  source  of  emanations  from 
the  house  drains  and  the  sewers.  On  the  other  hand, 
without  them  what  a multiplication  to  the  area  of 
ventilation  would  be  afforded  by  the  thousands  of 
upcast  shafts  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  houses, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  atmospheric  dilution 
of  the  sewer  gases  would  be  materially  increased. 

Dealing  next  with  the  condition  of  the  highways, 
Mr.  Robson  considered  that  the  improvement 
effected  during  the  past  twenty  years  was  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  higher  standard  of  excellence 
demanded  by  the  authorities,  and  the  ubiquitous 
cyclist.  The  introduction  of  light  railways  was  an 
important  question,  closely  affecting  the  suburbs  of 
the  large  towns,  where  they  might  be  introduced  with- 
out the  statutory  consent  of  the  road  authority,  and 
without  any  provision  as  to  rate  of  speed,  protection 
of  public  roads,  restoration  and  maintenance  of  same, 
purchase  of  undertaking  by  Local  Authority,  and 
many  other  covenants  now  required  by  the  Acts 
relating  to  the  construction  of  tramways.  The 
supervision  of  new  buildings  was  possibly  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  duties  of  the  Municipal 
Engineer  in  securing  stability  of  buildings,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  maintain  health  and  ward  off  disease 
in  the  homes  of  the  people.  With  reference  to  the 
provision  against  fire  he  considered  that  some 
additions  were  required  in  the  present  by-laws,  as 
generally  adopted  throughout  the  country,  in  order 
that  better  provision  should  be  made  for  fire-proof 
walls  and  floors  in  flats  or  buildings  of  the  tenement 
class  now  being  so  generally  built  in  large  towns.  In 
the  metropolis  powers  already  existed,  but  except  in 
private  Acts  there  was  no  authority  that  he  was  aware 
of  outside  the  metropolis  that  could  enforce  this 
necessary  provision.  To  render  the  by-laws  abso- 
lutely satisfactory  fireproof  floors  or  horizontal 
partv-walls  should  be  rendered  compulsory.  This 
was  a matter  that  might  be  reasonably  represented 
to  the  proper  authorities  by  the  Association.  Upon 
the  sanitary  aspect  as  relating  to  the  supervision  of 
new  buildings  too  much  attention  could  not  be  paid 
to  the  efficient  construction  of  the  drainage  and  the 
provision  of  requisite  space  around  the  dwellings  in 
order  that  a free  circulation  of  air  might  be 
obtained.  Dealing  with  municipal  electric  lighting, 
the  President  remarked  that  the  advantages  in  many 
ways  of  electricity  over  any  other  form  of  artificial 
light  must  be  generally  admitted,  and  that  the  finan- 
cial success  of  most  undertakings  by  Municipal 
Authorities  seemed  to  be  assured  after  the  second 
or  third  year  of  working.  It  was  therefore  to  be 
anticipated  that  in  the  near  future  this  system 
would,  like  many  other  municipal  promotions,  be- 
come a relief  to  the  burden  of  rating,  and  that  the 


price  would  compare  favourably  with  that  of  any 
other  description  of  lighting. 

Mr.  C.  Jones,  Ealing,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address,  said  it 
had  been  rarely  indeed  that  they  had  had  an 
address  so  thoroughly  utilitarian  in  its 
character. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Barber,  Islington,  who  seconded, 
remarked  that  Mr.  Robson  had  been  one 
of  the  most  valuable  men  the  Association 
had  ever  possessed  for  his  quiet,  unassuming 
work. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  ac- 
corded, and  briefly  acknowledged  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Tarred  Macadam  Roads. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Campbell,  City  Surveyor  of  Can- 
terbury, then  read  a paper  on  “ The  Use  of 
Tarred  Macadam  in  the  Construction  of  Road- 
ways in  Urban  Districts,  and  Comparative 
Considerations.”  There  was,  he  said,  no 
improved  form  of  macadam  which  was  so 
coming  to  the  front  and  demanding  that  atten- 
tion which  its  merits  unquestionably  deserved  as 
that  now  going  by  the  name  of  tarred  mac- 
adam. It  was  a composition  of  any  of  the 
stones,  gravel,  or  clinkers  commonly  used  in 
the  making  of  macadam  roads  with  a mixture 
of  tar.  It  was  a smooth  and  noiseless  road, 
non-absorbent,  cleanly  in  itself,  and  easily 
kept  clean  ; and  its  first  cost  was  within 
the  capacity  of  the  most  reasonably  re- 
stricted finance  of  small  towns  and  districts. 
The  life  of  this  description  of  road  paving 
might  be  taken  at  seven  years,  and  it  was 
claimed  for  it  that  the  cost  was  not  only  less 
than  ordinary  macadam,  but  incomparably  less 
than  wood,  compressed  asphalte,  or  setts  on 
concrete  bed.  It  was  not  suggested  that  this 
description  of  pavement  should  enter  into  com- 
petition with  these  superior  materials  of  road 
construction  ; but  it  was  claimed  that  on  the 
leading  streets  of  smaller  provincial  towns,  in 
the  secondary  and  suburban  thoroughfares  of 
large  towns,  where  in  many  cases  stone  or 
granite  setts  were  used  at  heavy  cost,  tarred 
macadam  properly  prepared  and  laid  would 
form  a welcome,  valuable,  and  economic 
substitute.* 

Mr.  Smith  Savile,  Darwen,  who  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Campbell  for  his  paper, 
said  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  mix  the 
tar  with  cold  macadam  instead  of  heating  the 
stone  in  the  way  adopted  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Wike,  Sheffield,  said  with  respect  to  the 
burning  of  the  material  they  used  flues  in 
Sheffield,  and  thus  a great  deal  of  time  was 
saved,  because  the  material  could  be  prepared 
in  twenty-four  hours.  They  had  used  different 
kinds  of  material,  and  found  limestone  and 
furnace  slag  the  best,  granite  being  non- 
absorbent and  consequently  unsatisfactory.  He 
found  the  life  of  the  material  to  vary  consider- 
ably, the  annual  cost  in  a number  of  cases, 
coming  out,  one  at  qd.  per  yard  per  annum, 
another  at  7^d.,  another  at  2d.,  another  at  9d., 
and  another"  at  7fd. : proof  that  the  life  and 
wear  varied  very  much.  He  had  had  com- 
parisons got  out  of  the  cost  of  granite  and  tar 
macadam,  and  found  that  granite  was  50  per 
cent,  cheaper. 

Mr.  Baker,  Middlesbrough,  believed  the  most 
important  matter  in  connexion  with  the  use  of 
tar  macadam  was  the  proper  boiling  of  the  tar, 
so  as  to  get  the  tar  of  the  same  consistency.  It 
was  also  important  in  the  making  of  the  road 
to  get  a good  sound  foundation  under  the  tar 
macadam.  He  did  not  consider  the  burning  of 
the  stone  to  be  necessary,  providing  that  the 
stone  were  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  tar  were 
properly  boiled. 

Mr.  Lemon,  Southampton,  remarked  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  cyclist  had  much 
to  do  with  the  improvement  of  the  roads. 
There  was  nothing  particularly  new  about  tar- 
macadam. He  had  seen  it  in  a good  many 
towns  and  had  seen  a good  many  failures.  He 
considered  it  best  to  convert  old  macadamised 
roads  into  tar-macadam  roads  rather  than  start 
with  the  latter  material  on  an  entirely  new 
road,  so  as  to  avoid  the  very  heavy  cost  for 
foundations  referred  to  by  Mr.  Campbell.  If 
that  plan  were  adopted  they  could  get  a good 
tar-macadam  road  for  3s.  per  yard  super.  He, 
however,  advised  surveyors,  if  they  had  no 
experience  with  the  material,  to  put  the  work 
into  the  hands  of  a contractor,  or  of  some  one 
with  experience.  The  tar  itself  varied  con- 
siderably in  quality,  even  from  the  same  gas- 


*We  hope  to  be  able  to  print  more  of  this  paper  in  a 
subsequent  issue. — Ed. 
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works,  and  there  were  many  other  details  about 
it  which  made  for  success  or  failure. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Campbell  was 
then  agreed  to. 

Refuse  Destructors. 

Mr.  J.  ^ oung,  C.E.,  Edinburgh,  read  a paper 
on  the  experience  of  Edinburgh  with  refuse 
destructors.  He  explained  that  the  refuse  carts 
made  a daily  round  oi  the  whole  of  the  streets 
of  the  city  in  the  early  morning,  and  collected 
all  the  refuse,  together  with  the  street  sweep- 
ings which  the  scavengers  had  collected  on 
their  various  beats.  The  total  amount  of  all 
kinds  of  refuse  collected  annnally  was  about 
140,000  tons,  made  up  of  100,000  tons  of 
general  city  refuse  and  40,000  tons  of  mud  and 
street  sweepings.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
refuse  was  despatched  by  railway  to  the 
country,  where  it  was  tipped,  and  the  remain- 
ing one-fourth  was  sent  to  the  destructor,  but 
was  of  very  mixed  quality,  light  in  weight, 
bulky  in  measurement,  very  dry,  and  possess- 
ing a poor  amount  of  cinders  and  car- 
bonaceous substances,  but  containing  a large 
amount  of  dusty  and  sandy  matter.  After 
referring  to  the  gradual  decrease  of  the 
demand  for  refuse  on  the  part  of  farmers, 
which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a committee 
of  investigation  and  the  erection  of  a refuse 
destructor  of  ten  cells  at  Powderhall,  he  dealt 
with  the  early  difficulties  experienced  in  the 
working  of  the  destructor  by  complaints  of 
nuisance  on  the  part  of  persons  in  the  imme- 
chate  vicinity,  and  the  consequent  action  of 
r l*le  Colirt  °f  Session.  As  a result 

of  this  action,  the  destructor  was  reconstructed 
and  the  whole  of  the  old  cells  were  taken  down 
to  the  under  side  of  the  firegrate  level,  and  ten 
entirely  new  furnaces  built  by  the  Horsfall 
Refuse  Furnace  Company.  After  the  Horsfall 
destructor  had  been  working  for  about  six 
months  a proper  test,  extending  from  June  28 
to  July  12,  1897,  or  twelve  working  days,  was 
made  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  arbiter,  Mr.  B. 
Hall  Blyth,  C.E.  At  the  start  of  the  Horsfall 
destructor  the  Corporation  accepted  an  offer 
by  the  Syndicate  to  dispose  of  the  refuse  for 
is.  qd.  per  ton,  which  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  is.  8d.  per  ton.  At  the  beginning  of 
October  last  the  Corporation  took  the  burning 
of  the  refuse  into  their  own  hands,  and  the 
present  cost  was  is.  9 23d.  per  ton.  No  charge 
was  included  for  maintenance,  tools,  repairs 
&c.,  or  for  repayment  of  capital. 

4lAIlVIAlt?n’  p/ymouth,  said  it  appeared  to  him 
that  Edinburgh  had  set  a very  high  standard 
with  respect  to  the  collection  of  refuse,  as  a 
daily  collection  must  add  enormously  to  the 
cost.  The  figure  of  is.  923d.  per  ton  for 
burning  the  refuse  he  regarded  as  somewhat 
alarming.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
very  much  lower  figure  than  that. 

Mr.  C.  Jones,  Ealing,  said,  with  regard  to 
the  unfortunate  position  in  which  the  Edin- 
burgh Corporation  was  placed  some  time  ago, 
they  must  bear  in  mind  that  a destructor  was  a 
novelty.  In  respect  to  the  decision  of  the 
arbiters  m the  action  against  the  Corporation, 
he  looked  upon  their  recommendation  "that 
more  intelligent  and  experienced  stokers  should 
be  employed  in  the  working,”  as  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  whole  affair.  It 
was  the  intelligent  working  of  the  small 
details  which  went  to  make  up  the  prosperity 
* the  entire  whole.  When  he  came  to 
Edinburgh,  and  went  over  the  destructor  works 
with  Mr.  Laws,  they  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion, that  the  principal  difficulty  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  intelligently  worked. 

\V  ith  regard  to  destructors  generally,  whether 
of  the  high  or  low  temperature,  he  regarded 
them  as  a valuable  adjunct  to  a town,  but  they 
depended  entirely  upon  intelligent  working  for 
their  success.  With  regard  to  the  expenditure 
per  ton  of  refuse  burnt,  he  admitted  that  the 
figures  staggered  him.  The  utmost  which  his 
destructor  had  cost  him  was  is.  6V£d.  per  ton, 
and  he  got  a splendid  clinker  which  he  had 
been  using  for  sewage  tanks,  artificial  stone, 
N-c.,  which  reduced  the  net  cost  to  per 
ton.  He  warned  municipalities  and  engineers 
against  the  idea  which  was  being  put  forward 
that  they  could  get  a lot  of  power  out  of  the 
burning  of  the  refuse  to  light  their  towns  with 
electricity  and  provide  the  motive  power  for 
electric  trams  in  the  streets.  Destructors  were 
a means  of  destroying  house  and  road  refuse, 
and  there  they  had  better  leave  it.  If  they  put 
up  electric  works  to  depend  upon  the  inter- 
mittent power  to  be  obtained  from  the  burning 
of  refuse  they  would  make  a big  mistake  what- 
ever patentees  might  say. 
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Mr.  Wike,  Sheffield,  remarked  that  their 
destructor  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  certain 
works  of  which  complaint  had  been  made. 
The  owners,  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails 
of  the  Corporation,  began  to  complain  of  the 
smoke  from  the  destructor.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  allowed  the  complaints  to  go  on 
for  a time  and  then  replied  simply  to  the  effect 
that  the  destructor  had  not  been  working  for  a 
month.  Their  destructors  were  consuming  iOg- 
tons  per  cell  per  day,  and  the  amount  of  the 
residuum  27J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  supported  Mr.  Jones'  view 
that  destructors  should  be  regarded  as  dust 
destroyers  and  not  wealth  producers ; and 
they  should  all  insist  upon  the  refuse  being 
thoroughly  destroyed.  He  was  pleased  that 
the  Edinburgh  people  were  prepared  to  pay  so 
high  a price  to  have  their  refuse  thoroughly 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Parker,  Hereford,  said,  as  there 
calorific  value  in  house  refuse  it  was  then- 
duty  to  obtain  it  and  utilise  it  to  produce 
steam  energy.  He  was  struck  by  the  high  cost, 
as  at  Herelord  they  were  burning  their  refuse 
for  7d.  per  ton,  and  were  producing  an  excellent 
clinker. 

Mr.  Jones  explained  that  he  had  been  utilising 
the  steam  produced  by  his  destructor  for 
thirteen  years,  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  an 


intermittent  power  varying  with  the  quality  of 
the  refuse. 

Mr.  Harpur,  Cardiff,  asked  to  what  cause  they 
attributed  their  success  in  getting  rid  of  the 
nuisance  which  formerly  existed — was  it  the 
alteration  of  the  cell  or  the  construction  of  a 
dust-catcher  ? 

Mr.  Cooper,  Edinburgh,  said  they  had 
experienced  much  criticism  in  regard  to  the 
destructor,  and  no  doubt  quite  justifiably.  Lord 
Kelvin  had  recently  told  him  that  he  believed 
they  could  utilise  the  heat  for  their  destructor, 
and  by  turning  it  into  steam  obtain  300  horse- 
power. If  they  could  do  that  they  would  be 
able  to  burn  their  refuse  for  nothing. 

Bailie  Mackenzie,  Edinburgh,  said  they 
heard  a great  deal  of  what  the  Shoreditch  and 
Bermondsey  Vestries  were  doing  in  producing 
electric  light  from  the  heat  generated  by  their 
destructors.  They  had  consulted  an  expert,  and 
were  told  that  if  they  put  up  their  electric  light 
works  at  the  destructor  they  might  get  130  or 
200  horse-power.  He  thought  engineers  ought 
to  speak  their  minds  freely  and  put  down  the 
humbug  that  was  talked  of  getting  so  much 
power  from  destructors. 

Mr.  Collins,  Norwich,  pointed  out  that  the 
bulk  of  the  refuse  dealt  with  in  Edinburgh 
would  considerably  increase  the  cost  of  burn- 
ing it.  With  reference  to  the  power  to  be 
obtained  when  destroying  winter  refuse  at 
Norwich  they  got  a very  useful  horse-power 
from  the  cells,  say  from  80  to  100  porse-power 
from  the  two  cells,  but  during  summer  time, 
when  they:  got  a good  deal  of  garden  refuse, 
the  calorific  value  was  much  less. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  President,  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Young  for 
his  paper. 

Cable  Traction. 


Mr.  G.  N.  Colam,  C.E.,  Edinburgh,  then  read 
a paper  on  the  “ Conversion  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Leith,  and  Portobello  Horse  Tramways  System 
into  Cable  Traction.”  He  explained  that  the 
Corporation  had  purchased  all  the  tramways 
within  the  borough,  and  they  had  leased  the 
working  for  twenty-one  years  to  a company, 
which  agreed  to  pay  7 per  cent,  upon  the  price 
paid  by  the  Corporation  for  the  old  lines,  and  the 
same  rate  of  interest  upon  all  money  expended 
in  converting  to  any  form  of  mechanical 
traction  they  chose.  He  thought  the  Corporation 
was  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  arrangement 
made,  and  suggested  that  those  who  advocated 
municipal  working  of  tramways  might  con- 
sider the  arrangement  worthy  of  favour- 
able consideration.  He  believed  the  reasons 
for  adopting  cable  haulage  in  preference  to 
other  mechanical  power  were  that  the  overhead 
trolley  system  would  interfere  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  streets,  that  the  contour  of  the  citv 
was  exceptionally  hilly,  and  that  the  e.x- 
perience  of  London,  Birmingham,  and 
Edinburgh  had  proved  that  thev  could  treat 
with  a lessee  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
approximate  working  cost  per  car  mile. 
Proceeding  to  explain  the  extent  of  the 
system,  he  stated  that  after  conversion  the 
tramways  would  extend  to  23-279  miles 
and  0 870  miles  of  single  track.  In  1890  the 
cost  of  motive  power  was  1,279/.  as  compared 
with  1,180/.  in  1896,  maintenance  2,219/.  as 


compared  with  2,710/.,  car  miles  222,822  as 
compared  with  376,725,  and  passengers 
2,582,620  as  compared  with  3,715,989.  Although 
the  mileage  had  been  increased  6906  per  cent, 
and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  increased 
43  88  per  cent.,  the  motive  power  was  less.  The 
reduction  in  cost  of  motive  power  had  been 
due  to  improvements  and  a slight  reduction  in 
the  price  of  coal,  and  the  reason  for  no 
increase  was  that  the  loads  up  and  down 
balanced  on  an  average.  These  figures  proved 
that  cable  haulage  was  able  to  enormously 
increase  its  car  service  and  so  provide  for  the 
future  without  appreciable  increase  in  its  work- 
ing expenses.  An  interesting  table  illustrating 
this  showed  that  the  traffic  during  the  Show 
week  in  July,  1893,  increased  the  receipts  by 
51 1 per  cent.,  and  the  rise  in  working  was  only 
12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Baker,  Middlesbrough,  mentioned  that 
in  Middlesbrough  a company  were  putting 
down  ten  miles  of  tramways  on  the  overhead 
trolley  system. 

Mr.  Paton,  Plymouth,  considered  that  the 
local  circumstances  must  be  the  determining 
tactor  in  guiding  the  Authority  as  to  the  best 
form  of  traction  to  adopt.  He  could  quite 
believe  that  with  the  wide  streets  existing  in 
the  modern  part  of  Edinburgh  a cabletramway 
could  be  constructed  at  a moderately  small 
initial  outlay,  but  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
adopting  the  system  in  old  streets  where  there 
was  uncertainty  as  to  the  depth  of  drains  and 
gas  and  water  pipes. 

Bailie  Mackenzie,  Edinburgh,  remarked  that 
it  was  a very  curious  thing  that  while  in  America 
they  were  throwing  out  the  overhead  trolley 
electric  system,  they  were  beginning  to  adopt  it 
here.  Was  it  the  case  that  the  Mayor  of  Chicago 
had  made  an  agreement  with  the  different 
tramway  companies  that  within  a certain  radius 
of  the  centre  of  the  city  there  were  to  be  no 
overhead  trolley  wires?  Was  it  the  case  that 
in  Washington,  Boston,  and  New  York  they 
were  throwing  out  the  overhead  trolley  ? It 
was  very  curious,  and  his  explanation  was  that 
many  large  syndicates  with  any  amount  of 
money  behind  them  had  made  a raid  upon  the 
municipalities  for  working  electric  installations. 

Mr.  J.  Lobley,  Hanley,  explained  that  New 
York  would  never  have  the  overhead  trolley, 
and  therefore  it  was  incorrect  to  say  the  system 
was  being  abandoned.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  overhead  trolley  system  was  the  most  ad- 
vantageous for  many  years,  but  agreed  that  the 
question  of  system  was  one  which  must  be 
decided  by  local  circumstances. 

Mr.  Colam,  in  replying  to  the  discussion,  and 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  he  thoroughly  agreed  with  Mr.  Paton  that 
every  district  required  to  be  considered  upon 
its  own  merits  and  requirements,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  the  proper  people  to  discuss  that 
point  were  the  local  authorities.  He  knew 
many  districts  in  the  country  which  could  not 
give  better  results  than  the  one-horse  car, 
financially. 

Sewer  Ventilation. 

Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  A.M.I.C.E.,  then  read 
a paper  on  “ Sewer  Ventilation,"  as  applied  to 
the  water  of  Leith  intercepting  sewer.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  scheme,  which  was  designed 
for  dealing  with  noxious  trade  refuse,  consisted 
in  the  catching  up  bv  an  intercepting  sewer  of 
the  various  sewage  discharges.  It  also  inter- 
cepted the  mill  discharges  where  these  could 
safely  be  put  into  a conduit  where  caustic  soda 
was  in  use.  Certain  depositing  ponds  were  con- 
structed for  eliminating  the  material  which  had 
a tendency  to  collect  in  the  inside  of  the  pipes, 
and  so  to  obstruct  the  sewer.  In  order  to 
supply  a corresponding  amount  of  water  put 
into  the  sewer,  two  reservoirs  were  increased 
in  storage  capacity  to  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  waste  liquid  extracted  from  the  sewer. 
The  sewer  extended  from  low-water  mark  at 
the  Black  Rocks,  Leith,  for  seven  miles,  and 
its  cost  was  about  350,000/.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sewer  street  surface  ventilators  were 
introduced,  but  the  hot  discharges  from 
breweries  and  distilleries,  commingling  with 
the  sewage,  gave  off  such  nauseous  smells  that 
ventilator  after  ventilator  had  to  be  closed. 
The  manholes  were  eventually  fitted  with  a 
chemical  apparatus  by  the  Reeves  Chemical 
Sanitation  Company,  which  had  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  J.  Lemon,  Southampton,  who  proposed 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stewart,  said  the  paper 
raised  the  important  question  as  to  how  far 
manufacturers  and  others  were  to  be  allowed 
to  discharge  their  noxious  refuse  into  the 
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sewers.  It  appeared  hard  for  the  Local 
Authority  to  have  been  put  to  the  expense  of 
350,000/.  for  an  intercepting  sewer,  and  he 
could  not  see  the  justice  of  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  Greatorex,  West  Bromwich,  stated  that 
the  results  of  certain  experiments  which  he 
had  made  showed  that  ventilation  by  means 
of  shafts  was  a mistake.  He  found  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  shafts  did  not  act  at  all  ; 
the  air  was  coming  out  of  the  inlet  instead  of 
the  outlet. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Pickering,  Nuneaton,  said  he  noticed 
it  was  necessary  to  utilise  the  water  from  the 
water  mains  for  the  flushing  of  the  sewers.  As 
a rule  he  thought  those  processes  of  ventilation 
which  required  mechanical  aid  were  not  to  be 
preferred  if  something  could  be  got  more 
simple  and  requiring  less  attention. 

Mr.  Platt,  Rochdale,  considered  it  somewhat 
strange  that  they  had  not  power  to  prevent 
refuse  being  put  into  the  sewers  at  a very  high 
temperature.  In  England  the  highest  tempera- 
ture at  which  manufacturers  could  discharge 
into  the  sewers  was  no  deg. 

Mr.  Smith  Savile,  Darvven,  pointed  out  that 
in  places  where  they  had  a staple  industry  they 
could  not  carry  out  the  restrictions  of  the  Act 
with  respect  to  the  discharge  of  trade  refuse 
into  the  sewers.  He  was  formerly  in  a town 
where  water  was  frequently  discharged  into 
the  sewers  at  212  deg. 

The  President  remarked  that  he  had  ven- 
tilated upwards  of  fifty  miles  of  sewers  with 
shafts  with  absolute  and  complete  success. 
With  respect  to  the  Keeling  gas  destructor,  he 
found  it  expensive  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  with 
acclamation. 

[The  remainder  of  our  report  is  held  over 
until  next  week.] 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall, 
Spring-gardens,  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood,  Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
School  Board  for  London  150,000/.  for  new 
schools,  &c.,  and  the  Battersea  Overseers 
4,840/.  for  a building  for  parish  meetings. 

The  Strand  Improvement  Scheme.  — Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre,  Chairman  of  the  Improve- 
ments Committee,  in  moving  the  reception  of 
the  main  Report  of  the  Improvements  Com- 
mittee, said  it  dealt  with  six  schemes,  including 
that  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand.  All  these 
improvements  involved  the  expenditure  of 
1,100,000/.,  but  the  main  cost  was  due  to  the 
Holborn-Strand  scheme,*  which  would  amount 
to  774,000 /.  The  scheme  had  been  universally 
welcomed  by  the  public.  He  pointed  out  that 
it  was  not  a new  one,  but  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Council  for  many  years,  and 
was  a necessary  complement  to  the  schemes 
in  the  neighbourhood  which  had  already  been 
approved  by  the  Council,  the  removal  of  Holv- 
well-street,  the  widening  of  Southampton-row, 
and  the  clearing  of  the  Clare-market  site.  Any 
delay  in  accepting  the  scheme  would  involve  an 
increased  expenditure  of  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  adjacent  property  caused  by  the  im- 
provements mentioned.  The  scheme  was  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  formulated  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  with  the  exception  that  the 
Strand  end  of  the  street  terminated  in  a crescent. 
The  advantage  of  this  plan  was  that  the  traffic 
would  be  divided  going  east  or  west  before  it 
reached  the  Strand.  The  scheme  offered  great 
advantage  from  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
and  would  be  carried  out  at  a lower  net  cost 
than  previous  proposals.  They  had  made  such 
arrangements  that  they  were  able  to  deal  very 
generously  with  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee.  The  cost  to  the  Council 
would  be  from  100,000/.  to  120,000/.  more. 
They  would,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Council,  be  able  to  rehouse  all 
the  working  classes  who  were  displaced,  and 
would  find  places  for  those  employed  within  a 
mile  of  the  district  within  that  area.  From 
whatever  point  of  view  the  scheme  was  re- 
garded, as  a street  improvement,  as  a great 
sanitary  improvement  involving  the  improve- 
ment of  the  whole  district,  or  as  an  architec- 
tural improvement,  it  would  add  to  the  dignity 
and  beauty  of  London,  and  he  believed  it  was 


* For  a plan  of  the  proposed  street,  see  our  issue  for 
June  25. 


a scheme  worthy  of  adoption  by  the  Council. 
He  moved  the  following  recommendations  : — 

“ (a)  That  the  Council  do  apply  to  Parliament  in 
the  Session  of  1899  for  powers  to  construct  a new  1 
street,  and  branch  streets,  100  ft.  wide,  from  Hol- 
born to  the  Strand,  and  to  carry  out  the  subsidiary 
street  improvements  in  general  accordance  with  the 
scheme  shown  on  the  plan  approved  by  the  Im- 
provements Committee  on  May  25,  1898.  ( b ) That 
the  question  of  powers  being  sought  to  enable  the 
Council  to  lay  tramways  along  the  new  streets  be 
referred  to  the  Highways  Committee  for  considera- 
tion and  Report,  (c)  That  provision  be  made  for  the 
construction  of  a subway  under  the  new  streets  (for 
mains,  wires,  &c.),  and  also  for  the  planting  of  trees 
in  the  new  thoroughfares,  (d)  That  provision  be 
made  in  the  Bill  for  part  of  the  cost  of  the  im- 
provement to  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  general 
principle  as  that  embodied  in  the  improvement 
charge  sections  of  the  London  County  Council 
(Tower  Bridge  Southern  Approach)  Act,  1895, 
but  that  a longer  period  than  three  years  be  allowed 
within  which  to  judge  the  effect  of  the  improve- 
ment upon  the  surrounding  property.  (c)  That 
provision  be  made  by  the  scheme  for  rehousing 
within  a mile  of  their  residences  all  the  persons  of 
the  labouring  class  displaced  who  are  dependent  on 
fixed  employment  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that 
adequate  provision  be  made  elsewhere  for  the 
remainder  of  the  persons  displaced.  (/)  That  pro- 
vision be  made  as  far  as  possible  for  rehousing  the 
people  previously  to  their  being  displaced,  (g)  That 
if  on  acquiring  any  property  needed  for  the  im- 
provement, sucli  property  shall  be  proved  to  be 
insanitary,  compensation  shall  be  paid  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Acts,  and  not  according  to  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845.” 

Dr.  Cooper  moved,  as  an  amendment  to 
(a)  : — “ That  having  regard  to  the  heavy 
burdens  now  imposed  on  the  ratepayers  of 
London,  the  Council  declines  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  power  to  carry  out  any  large 
metropolitan  improvement  at  the  sole  cost  of  the 
occupying  tenants,  or  which  will  involve  any 
addition  to  the  county  rate,  until  after  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Taxation  has  reported,  or 
provision  been  made  by  Parliament  for  some 
equitable  division  of  the  net  cost  of  the  im- 
provement between  the  owners  of  ground 
values  in  the  administrative  county  of  London 
and  the  occupiers  thereof." 

Mr.  Glanville  seconded  the  amendment,  but 
after  a long  discussion  it  was  negatived  by  a 
large  majority. 

Mr.  Bond,  M.P.,  then  moved  “That  the 
following  words  be  added — ' Subject  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  being  included 
within  the  limits  of  deviation  shown  on  the 
deposited  plan,  in  order  that  the  Council  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  desir- 
ability of  removing  the  church  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  proposed  new  thoroughfare  or  to 
some  other  suitable  and  conspicuous  position, 
thus  escaping  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  houses 
and  trade  interests  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Strand  and  Holywell-street.’  ” 

Mr.  Spokes  seconded  the  motion,  and  Mr. 
Wallace  Bruce  protested  against  the  vandalism 
involved  in  interfering  with  the  church.  Dr. 
Longstaff  took  the  same  view,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  lost. 

Recommendations  («),  (b),  ( c ),  and  (d)  were 
then  adopted. 

Dr.  Cooper,  on  recommendation  (c)  imoved 
as  an  amendment : — “ That  provision  be  made 
in  the  Bill  for  the  erection  of  all  the  dwellings 
to  rehouse  the  labouring  classes,  who  will  be 
displaced  by  the  construction  of  the  new  street 
and  its  branches,  prior  to  the  present  houses 
being  demolished  and  the  land  cleared  ; and 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes  Committee  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  probable  cost  of  rehousing  the 
displaced  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  street 
and  at  Millbank.” 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  explained  that  the  cost  of 
rehousing  within  a mile  would  amount  to  about 
300,000/.,  or,  roughly,  100,000/.  per  thousand 
persons. 

This  amendment  was  also  defeated,  and 
recommendations  (e),  (/),  and  (g)  were  agreed  to. 

Other  Improvements. — The  remaining  pro- 
posals of  the  Committee  as  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Cat  and  Mutton  Bridge,  Shoreditch  ; 
the  reconstruction  of  the  swing-bridge  at  Old 
Gravel-lane,  St.  George-in-the-East  ; the  widen- 
ing of  High-street,  Kensington  ; and  the 
widening  of  Wandsworth-road,  between  Vaux- 
hall  and  Nine  Elms-lane,  were  severally 
adopted,  after  discussion. 

District  Surveyors  for  North  Fulham  and 
South  Fulham. — The  Building  Act  Committee 


reported  as  follows,  the  recommendation  being 
agreed  to  : — • 

“ We  have  proceeded  upon  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  May  24,  that  applications  be  invited  by 
public  advertisement  for  the  appointments,  upon 
the  terms  laid  down  by  the  Council,  of  District 
Surveyor  for  North  Fulham  and  South  Fulham 
respectively.  ...  In  response  to  the  advertisement 
twenty  applications  were  received  for  appointment 
to  the  district  of  North  Fulham,  and  eighteen  as 
regarded  South  Fulham.  These,  however,  included 
applications  from  one  District  Surveyor  for  appoint- 
ment to  North  Fulham,  and  from  another  to  either 
of  the  two  districts,  in  each  case  in  addition  to  his 
present  district.  Of  course  if  these  two  District 
Surveyors  had,  without  seeking  to  retain  their  present 
districts,  each  applied  for  appointment  to  one  of 
the  vacant  districts,  that  course  would  have  been 
perfectly  in  order  ; but,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  applications  for  the  appointments  were  publicly 
invited,  we  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  entertain  those 
of  the  two  District  Surveyors  referred  to.  We 
referred  the  applications  to  a Sub-Committee  con- 
sisting of  the  chairman  and  two  past-chairmen  of 
the  Committee  and  one  other  member.  The  Sub- 
Committee,  having  carefully  considered  the  applica- 
tions and  testimonials,  invited  seven  of  the  candi- 
dates to  attend  before  it ; and  in  the  result 
brought  up  to  us  the  names  of  the  six  gentlemen 
whom  it  deemed  most  suitable  for  the  appoint- 
ments. It  may  be  stated  that  nearly  all  the  candi- 
dates made  applications  in  respect  of  both  districts, 
so  that  the  lists  were  very  nearly  the  same  in  the 
case  of  each  district.  The  standing  order  No.  89, 
referred  to  in  the  resolution  of  the  Council  above 
quoted,  provides  that  ‘the  committee  making  the 
preliminary  selection  is  (unless  otherwise  ordered)  to 
submit  to  the  Council  three  candidates,  indicating  at 
the  same  time,  if  it  think  lit,  the  candidate  whom  it 
recommends  the  Council  to  appoint.’  In  accordance 
with  the  standing  order,  we  now  state  that  the  three 
candidates  whom  we  consider  most  suitable  for  the 
appointment  of  District  Surveyor  for  North  Fulham 
are  Mr.  F.  W.  Hamilton,  Mr.  S.  F.  Monier-Williams, 
and  Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow,  and  the  three  for  South 
Fulham  are  Mr.  S.  F.  Monier-Williams,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  O.  C.  Hills.  Each  of  these  gen- 
tlemen has  signed  a declaration  that  he  will  accept 
the  appointment,  if  he  should  be  appointed,  on  the 
terms  laid  down  in  the  standing  order  No.  238, 
which  provides,  among  other  things,  that  he  will  not 
continue  private  practice.  After  having  given  full 
consideration  to  the  matter,  we  have  decided  to 
make  specific  recommendations  as  follows  : — (a) 
That  Mr.  Frederick  William  Hamilton  be  appointed 
District  Surveyor  for  the  district  of  North  Fulham, 
on  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Council’s  stand- 
ing order  No.  238.  (/))  That  Mr.  Stanley  Faithfull 

Monier-Williams  be  appointed  District  Surveyor  for 
the  district  of  South  Fulham,  on  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  Council’s  standing  order,  No.  238.” 

Result  of  Legal  Proceedings — May  grove-road, 
Hampstead. — The  same  Committee  reported  as 
follows  : — 

“ Proceedings  were  taken  by  our  direction  in 
respect  of  the  erection  of  a stable,  constructed  of 
iron  and  wood,  on  land  belonging  to  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  in  Maygrove-road,  Hampstead, 
an  application  for  the  Council’s  licence  for  which 
structure  was  refused.  At  the  hearing  before  the 
magistrate  it  was  contended  that  the  structure  came 
within  the  exemption,  contained  in  Section  86  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  from  the  operation  of  Part 
VII.  of  the  Act  of  structures  ‘ upon  the  premises  of 
any  railway  company  and  used  for  the  purposes  of, 
or  in  connexion  with,  the  traffic  of  such  railway 
company.’  This  contention  was  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  structure  was  on  the  company’s  land, 
and  was  for  the  use  of  coal  merchants  who  had 
their  coal  carried  by  the  company,  the  horses  which 
were  stabled  there  being  used,  amongst  other  things, 
for  carting  the  coal  to  the  merchants’  wharf  on  the 
company's  premises.  The  magistrate  decided,  how- 
ever, that  the  structure  was  not  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  company,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
the  merchants’  private  business  ; that  the  traffic  of 
a company  meant  that  which  was  conveyed  by  the 
company,  and  that  in  the  case  referred  to  the  con- 
veyance ceased  upon  the  coal  being  run  into  a 
siding,  after  which  the  coal  became  the  property  of 
the  persons  who  had  bought  it.  He  therefore  fined 
the  defendants  10s.,  and  ordered  them  to  pay  21s. 
costs.  The  decision  is  of  importance,  as  defining  to 
some  extent  the  meaning  of  Section  86  of  the  Act." 

Proposed  Court  for  Light  and  Air  Cases. — 
Mr.  Emden  has  put  upon  the  notice  paper  the 
following : — 

“That  it  be  referred  to  the  Building  Act  and 
Parliamentary  Committees  to  consider  and  draft 
a Bill  empowering  the  appointment  of  a court 
of  assessors  to  whom  shall  be  referred  for 
decision  all  questions  of  light  and  air  in  the 
County  of  London  ; such  Bill  to  embody  the 
practice  and  powers  of  the  Dean  of  Guilds  of 
Edinburgh  as  well  as  such  other  powers  as 
may  be  advisable  for  the  better  settlement  of 
these  questions  and  the  avoidance  of  useless 
and  wasteful  litigation." 

The  Council,  having  transacted  other  busi- 
ness, adjourned. 
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LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  BUILD- 
ING TRADES : 

EMPLOYERS’  FEDERATION’. 

THE  first  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  Building  Trades  Employers' 
Federation  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.at  the  Exchange 
Station  Hotel,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Robert  Neill,  jun., 
of  Manchester  (President  of  the  Federatiou),  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  among  a large  attendance  were 
Messrs.  C.  W.  Green  (Liverpool)  and  James  Storrs 
(Stalybridge),  vice-presidents  ; \V.  Marshall  and  G. 
Macfarlane  (Manchester),  J.  S.  Brown  (Liverpool), 
John  Tomlinson  (Lytham),  secretary,  and  represen- 
tatives from  almost  all  the  towns  in' Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  The  Executive  Committee's  report  for 
the  half-year  congratulated  the  members  on  the 
progress  made  in  organising  building  trades' 
employers  during  the  past  six  months.  The  Fede- 
ration now  consists  of  twenty-six  local  associations, 
having  an  aggregate  membership  of  1.320  firms. 
Negotiations  were  pending  with  St.  Helens.  Wigan, 
and  St.  Anne's,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
these  firms  would  shortly  join.  Federations  are 
now  in  course  of  formation  all  over  the  country, 
and  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  recognition  by 
the  National  Association  of  the  necessity  for  com- 
bination on  stronger  lines  than  has  hitherto  been 
obtained,  has  prepared  the  way  for  an  early  realisa- 
tion of  the  hope  that  under  one  strong  national 
federation  builders  would  be  able  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  their  extensive  industry,  and  obtain  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  their 
labours.  The  sawn  stone  question  was  the  most 
important  with  which  the  executive  had  to  deal. 
At  their  first  meeting  a sub-committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  position  of  affairs,  and  it  was 
decided  to  recommend  that  the  policy  inaugurated 
by  the  Lancashire  Federation  should  be  carried  out, 
and  an  attempt  be  made  to  remove  the  restrictions 
on  the  free  use  of  this  class  of  building  material. 
The  recommendation  was  ultimately  confirmed, 
with  the  result  that  on  May  1 the  operative  masons 
struck  work  at  Blackburn,  Lancaster,  Rochdale, 
Longridge,  Radcliffe,  Prestwich,  and  Preston.  On 
May  15  they  came  out  at  Manchester  and  Oldham, 
on  May  28  at  Chorley,  and  on  June  1 at  Burv.  It 
was  resolved  to  instruct  the  other  federated  towns 
to  pay  off  25  per  cent,  of  their  union  masons  on 
May  28,  and  a further  25  per  cent,  on  June  4,  and 
on  June  15  the  executive  board  ordered  notices  to 
be  posted  on  June  iS  for  a lock-out  of  the  remain- 
ing 50  per  cent,  of  union  masons  on  July  9,  unless 
the  dispute  was  settled  before  that  da>.  In  the 
event  of  a protracted  struggle  the  executive  were 
assured  of  the  support  of  the  Y’orkshire  Federation, 
and  of  many  of  the  quarry  owners'  associations. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Chairman  said 
that  any  bad  feeling  that  previously  existed  had 
passed  away-  They  did  not  object  to  pay  reason- 
able wages  to  good  men,  but  they  objected  very 
strongly  to  be  dictated  to  in  the  management  of 
their  own  business. 

A form  of  building  contract  was  adopted,  and 
it  was  decided  to  send  copies  of  it  to  architects  and 
local  associations,  with  a recommendation  that  that 
form  be  used  exclusively  in  the  building  trade.  A 
form  of  sub-contract  and  indenture  of  apprentices 
was  also  adopted. 

A long  discussion  took  place  in  reference  to  the 
dispute  with  the  stonemasons  now  on  strike  in  nine 
towns  in  Lancashire. 

A sub-committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
worked-stone  rule,  and  to  request  a meeting  with 
the  operatives,  in  the  hope  of  settling  the  dispute 
in  an  amicable  way.  If  no  settlement  be  arrived 
at,  the  notices,  it  was  asserted,  would  be  carried  out. 

The  plasterers'  dispute  at  Bury,  Radcliffe,  Prest- 
wich, and  Bolton  was  considered,  and  it  was 
decided  to  appoint  a sub-committee  from  the 
federated  towns  to  consider  the  question,  and  to 
support  the  local  associations  if  necessary.  The 
resolution  submitted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Liverpool  Builders'  Association  condemning  the 
limitation  of  apprentices  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  object  to  any  limitation  in 
future.  The  question  of  the  increased  cost  which 
would  be  incurred  by  reason  of  the  risks  to  be  run 
under  the  new  workmen's  compensation  bill  was 
also  considered,  and  it  was  decided  tliai  the  archi- 
tects should  be  approached  with  the  view  of  asking 
them  to  put  in  a clause  in  their  bills  of  quantities 
providing  for  a sum  to  cover  such  risks.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting  responsible  foremen  should  not  be  members 
of  any  trade  unions,  and  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  obtain  information  to  lay  before  a future 
meeting  with  the  view  of  forming  separate  societies 
for  foremen  and  builders'  clerks. — Liverpool  Courier. 


The  Widening  of  Parliament-street. — In 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  30th  ult.,  in  replv  to 
Sir  H.  Fowler,  Mr.  Akers  Douglas  said  : I have  not 
yet  been  able  to  acquire  the  whole  of  the  property 
between  Parliament-street  and  King-street.  I hope 
to  do  so  within  the  next  three  months.  Directly 
this  property  has  been  obtained  the  buildings  will 
be  taken  down  and  the  street  widened.  A plan 
showing  approximately  the  proposed  frontage  line 
of  the  new  buildings  next  Parliament-street  and 
Great  George-street  shall  be  prepared  and  exhibited 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  desires. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday,  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee brought  up  the  following  list  of  appli- 
cations under  the  1894  London  Building  Act. 
Those  applications  to  which  consent  has  been 
given  are  granted  on  certain  conditions.* 

Lines  oj  Frontage. 

Islington,  North. — One-story  stable  erected  at  the 
rear  of  No.  94,  Moray-road,  and  abutting  upon 
Moreland-street  (Mr.  J.’  B.  Pinchbeck  for  Mr.  D. 
Evans). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — One-story  shops  upon  part  of  the 
forecourts  of  Nos.  28,  30,  30A,  32,  32A,  34,  and  36, 
Catford  Hill  (Messrs.  D.  & R.  Kennard). — Consent. 

Lambeth,  North. — An  angle  porch  and  oriel 
windows  to  a proposed  new  building  on  the  west 
side  of  Albert  Embankment  (Messrs.  Humphreys- 
Davies  & Company,  for  Messrs.  Freeth&  Pocock).— 
Consent. 

Clapham. — That  the  application  of  Messrs.  Lee  & 
Pain  lor  an  extension  of  the  periods  within  which 
the  erection  of  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Poynder's- 
road,  Clapham  Park,  on  part  of  the  grounds  of 
Bygrove  House,  was  required  to  be  commenced  and 
completed,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Fulham. — Three  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Parson's  Green-lane,  with  the  flank  of  the  northern- 
most building  to  abut  upon  Harbledown-road  (Mr. 
T.  J.  Nicols), — Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  P.  D. 
Smith  for  an  extension  of  the  period  within  which 
the  erection  of  a vestibule  to  St.  Andrew's  parish- 
rooms  on  the  east  side  of  Bethune-road,  Stoke 
Newington,  was  required  to  be  commenced,  be 
granted. — Agreed. 

Hampstead. — A one-story  hall  or  parish-room,  on 
the  north  side  of  Frognal-lane,  near  its  junction  with 
Finchley-road  (Mr.  W.  Wallace). — Consent. 

Horton. — A two-story  oriel  window  erected  in 
front  of  stable-buildings  recently  constructed  on  the 
north  side  of  Craven-street,  City-road  (Mr.  E.  Newton 
for  Mr.  G.  Patten). — Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  East. — A three-story  bay-window  in 
front  of  No.  41.  Camden-square,  Camden  Town 
(Messrs.  W.  F.  Meakin  & Son  for  the  Rev.  A.  Far- 
quharson). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — One-story  shops  upon  part  of  the 
forecourts  of  four  houses  on  the  north  side  of 
Wimbledon  Park-road,  Southfields,  westward  of 
Gartmoor-gardens  (Mr.  G.  W.  Elwell  for  Mr.  A.  W. 
Gower). — Consent. 

Clapham. — One-story  shops  upon  part  of  the  fore- 
courts of  Nos.  73  and  75,  Clapham-road,  Battersea 
(Mr.  G.  E.  Varden  for  Mr.  G.  Burcham). — Refused. 

Greenwich .f — Fifteen  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Glenluce-road,  Westcombe  Hill  (Mr.  J.  H.  Haire). — 
Refused. 

Lewisham. — A house  on  the  west  side  of  Bovill- 
road,  Brockley-road,  to  Hank  upon  Whatman-road 
(Mr.  G.  Trotman,  for  Mr.  F.  J.  Long  and  Dr. 
Wheeler). — Refused. 

Peckham. — A house,  with  a one-story  shop,  on  the 
east  side  of  Hall-road,  to  abut  also  upon  Hichisson- 
road,  Peckham-rye  (Mr.  E.  J.  Salter,  for  Mr.  G. 
Dunton). — Refused. 

St.  George,  Haiwer-square. — An  iron  and  glass 
shelter  at  the  entrance  to  No.  23A,  Old  Bond-street 
(Mr.  W.  Wallace,  for  Messrs.  Langfier). — Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square.  — Wood  and  glass 
enclosure  erected  at  each  end  of  the  covered 
balcony  at  the  first  Hoor  level  of  No.  16,  Curzon- 
street,  Mayfair  (Messrs.  G.  Trollope  & Son). — 
Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — An  iron  and  glass 
shelter  at  the  entrance  to  the  Coburg  Hotel,  Carlos- 
place.  Mount-street  (Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard  & 
Co.,  Limited,  for  the  Coburg  Hotel  Company). — 
Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — A four-story  oriel 
window  at  the  Ashburnham-mansions,  Hay-hill, 
Berkeley-street  (Mr.  J.  Mac  vicar  Anderson  for 
Messrs.  A.  Young  and  B.  Benjamin). — Refused. 

Strand. — A three-story  oriel  window  in  front  of  a 
proposed  building  on  the  site  of  No.  45,  Wych-street 
(Mr.  J.  Webster  for  Mr.  E.  Clarke). — Refused. 

Westminster. — A projecting  porch  and  pilasters  to 
the  Gordon  Hospital  for  Fistula,  proposed  to  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  Nos.  126,  128,  and  130,  Vaux- 
hall  Bridge-road,  and  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  and  8,  Bloom- 
burg-street  (Mr.  H.  E.  Pollard  for  hospital  authori- 
ties).— Refused. 

Woolwich.-f — A two-story  store  and  stable  at  the 
rear  of  No.  163,  High-street,  to  abut  upon  Bannock- 
burn-road,  Plumstead  (Mr.  J.  Hart  for  Mr.  H.  Fenn). 
— Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Clapham. — That  the  Council  do,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  powers  under  Section  41  (1)  (vi.)  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1S94,  allow  a modification  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Section  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  a two-storv 
building,  No.  249,  Queen's-road,  Battersea,  erected 
with  an  irregular  space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  W.  Garton). 
— Agreed. 


* Names  of  applicants  are  given  in  brackets.  Buildings 
are  ne^  erections  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Wandsworth. — That  the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  powers  under  Section  41  (1)  (iii)  (/;)  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894,  do  not  allow  the  erec- 
tion of  a row  of  stables  on  the  north  side  of  a pro- 
posed mews  to  lead  out  of  Heathview-gardens, 
Portsmouth-road,  Putney  Heath,  such  stables  to 
abut  at  the  rear  upon  an  open  space  (Mr.  P.  E.  Pil- 
ditch). — Agreed. 

Westminster. — That  the  Council  do  determine  not 
to  sanction  the  extension  above  the  diagonal  line 
mentioned  in  Section  41  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  1894,  of  a portion  of  the  proposed  main  build- 
ing to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  No.  3,  Buckingham- 
gate,  and  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  7,9,  and  ri,  Stafford-place, 
and  that  the  Council  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers 
under  that  section  do  not  permit  the  erection  of  a 
portion  of  the  rear  of  the  building  next  Palace- 
street  to  a height  of  30  ft.  to  the  base  of  the  gable, 
and  with  two  stories  in  the  roof  (Mr.  A.  Green  for 
Mr.  E.  J.  Cave). — Agreed. 

Deviation  prom  Certified  Plans. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Certain  deviations 
from  the  plan  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor, 
under  Section  43  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1S94, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  rebuilding  of  No.  6, 
Bruton-street,  at  the  corner  of  South  Bruton-mews 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Thompson). — Consent. 

Holborn. — Certain  deviations  from  the  plans  certi- 
fied by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Section  43  of 
the  London  Building  Act,  1S94,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  proposed  erection  of  a block  of  residential  flats 
on  the  site  of  Nos.  33  and  33A,  Red  Lion-square, 
and  No.  it.  Old  North-street  (Mr.  E.  J.  Stubbs  for 
Messrs.  T.  Millman  & Co.). — Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  East. — Certain  deviations  from  the 
plans  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Sec- 
tion 43  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  proposed  rebuilding  of  the  “ Rising 
Sun”  public-house,  No.  120,  Euston-road.  at  the 
corner  of  Chalton-street  (Messrs.  Shoebridge  and 
Rising,  for  Mr.  W.  Chapman). — Consent. 

Whitechapel. — Certain  deviations  from  the  plans 
certified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Section  43 
of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  proposed  rebuilding  of  No.  6,  Cable-street, 
Leman-street,  Whitechapel  (Mr.  I.  Mason  for  Mrs. 
Matthew  Lee). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanoier-square. — Certain  deviations 
from  the  plans  certified  by  District  Surveyor,  under 
Section  43  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a block  of 
residential  flats,  with  three  shops  on  the  ground 
floor,  on  the  site  of  Nos.  12  and  13,  Grafton-street 
(Mr.  F.  M.  Elgood  for  Major  G.  Paynter). — Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Certain  deviations 
from  the  plans  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor, 
under  Section  43  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
so  as  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a 
block  of  residential  flats,  with  shops  on  the  ground 
floor,  on  the  site  of  Nos.  44  and  45,  New  Bond- 
street,  and  No.  55,  Maddox-street  (Mr.  E.  K.  Pur- 
chase).— Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Certain  deviations 
from  the  plans  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor, 
under  Section  43  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a block 
of  residential  flats,  with  shops  on  the  ground  floor, 
on  the  site  of  No.  130,  New  Bond-street,  and 
premises  at  the  rear  abutting  upon  Grosvenor-street 
(Messrs.  Boehmer  & Gibbs  for  Mr.  T.  L.  Green). — 
Refused. 

Line  of  Fronts  and  Width  of  Way. 

Hoxlon. — A block  of  water-closets  and  two  en- 
closed porches  to  the  special  school  at  St.  John's- 
road  Board  Schools,  to  abut  upon  Gloucester-row 
(Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  for  the  School  Board  for  London). 
— Consent. 

Deptford. — A warehouse  at  Nos.  84  and  86, 
Tanner's- hill  (Mr.  J.  Webster,  for  Mr.  W.  Burrows). 
— Refused. 

Line  of  Fronts  and  Space  at  Rear, 

Holborn. — That  consent  be  not  given,  under 
Section  73  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  to  the 
erection  of  oriel  windows  on  both  frontages  of  a 
block  of  residential  flats,  with  shops  on  the  ground 
Hoor.  on  the  site  of  No.  114,  High  Holborn,  and 
premises  abutting  upon  Southampton-row  ; that  the 
Council  do  determine  not  to  sanction  the  extension, 
above  the  diagonal  line  mentioned  in  Section  41  of 
that  Act,  of  a portion  of  the  proposed  block  of  flats 
(Mr.  A.  Keen,  for  Messrs.  Keen). — Agreed. 

Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 
Rotherhithefi — That  the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  powers  under  Sections  13  and  41  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  do  not  consent  to,  nor  permit  of, 
and  do  also  determine  not  to  sanction  the  erection 
of  a block  of  buildings,  adapted  to  be  inhabited  by 
persons  of  the  working  class,  on  the  west  side  of 
Elgar-street  (Mr.  J.  S.  Gaskell  for  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Docks  Company). — Agreed. 

Line  of  Fronts , Width  of  Way,  and  Space  at 
Rear. 

Peckham. — A porch  in  front  of  a proposed  ware- 
house and  offices  on  the  site  of  Nos.  26,  2S,  30,  32, 
and  34,  Staff ord-street,  High-street  (Mr.  G.  P. 
Smedley  for  Mellin's  Food,  Limited). — Refused. 
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Line  of  Fronts  and  Construction  of  Buildings . 

Battersea. — A wood  and  glas3  photographer's 
show-case  on  part  of  the  forecourt  of  No.  449, 
Battersea  Park-road  (Mr.  E.  Walker). — Refused. 

I.cwisliam. — A wood  and  glass  show-case,  erected 
on  the  forecourt  of  No.  1,  London-road  (Mr.  W. 
Hart-Gritten  for  Mr.  R.  M.  Jamieson). — Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

St.  George,  Hanover-squarc. — That  an  order  be 
issued  to  Mr.  E.  Balfour  sanctioning  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  a mews  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead 
out  of  the  south  side  of  Aldford-street,  Park-lane, 
for  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  That  the  name 
Streets-mews  (in  continuation)  be  approved  for  the 
new  mews. — Agreed. 

Deptford. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  F. 
Matcham  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out 
of  a street  to  lead  out  of  Watson’s-street  into 
Charles-street,  the  formation  or  laying  out  of  an 
extension  of  Watson's-street,  and  a widening  of  a 
portion  of  that  street  (for  Mr.  O.  Stoll).  That  the 
names  Watson-street  (in  continuation)  and  Empire- 
place  be  approved  for  the  new  streets. — Agreed. 

Fulham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  W.  C. 
Poole  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of 
two  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  out  of 
Fulham  Palace-road  into  Woodlawn-road,  and  the 
widening  of  Crabtree-lane  and  Woodlawn-road  (for 
Messrs.  Allen  & Norris).  That  the  names  Lysia- 
street  and  Niton-street  be  approved  for  the  new 
streets. — Agreed. 

Lewisham.-f — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Webb  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of  a 
new  street,  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  out  of  the 
eastern  side  of  Brockley-rise.  That  the  name 
Rovenden-street  be  approved  for  the  new  street. — 
Agreed. 

Wandsworth.^ — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
P.  E.  Pilditch,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a mews,  for  carriage  traffic,  with  one 
entrance  on  the  west  side  of  Heath  view-gardens, 
Portsmouth-road,  Putney-heath. — Agreed. 

Wandswodh. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Rawlings  & Son,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation 
or  laying  out,  for  carriage  traffic,  of  new  streets  on 
the  Wandlehouse  Estate,  to  lead  out  of  the  west  side 
of  Garratt-lane  (Mr.  W.  F.  Palmer). — Agreed. 

Means  of  Escape  at  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Marylebone,  West. — That  the  Council,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers  under  Section  63  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  do  grant  a certificate  in  respect 
of  the  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  provided  for 
the  persons  dwelling  or  employed  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  block  8,  Bickenhall  Mansions,  Marylebone-road 
(Mr.  W.  II.  Scrymgour). — Consent. 

Recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  Local  Authorities. 


NEW  DIRECTORIES. 

“ Kelly’s  Directory  of  the  Building  Trades, 
1898"  (Kelly's  Directories,  Limited,  182,183, 
184,  High  Holborn,  W.C.)  is  the  eighth  edition 
of  a most  useful  work  of  reference,  of  the 
reliability  and  the  excellence  of  which  we 
can  speak  from  experience.  Since  the  last 
edition,  the  directory  has  increased  in  size, 
the  work  now  extending  to  2,314  pages  as 
against  2,185  >n  the  last  issue.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  new  features  have  been 
introduced  into  the  present  edition,  which, 
like  its  predecessor,  comprises  every  trade  and 
profession  connected  with  architecture  and 
building  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  as 
well  as  in  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.  The  work  includes  lists  of  County 
Surveyors  and  Borough  Surveyors,  places  in 
England  with  the  names  of  persons  carrying 
on  business  in  each,  arranged  alphabetically  in 
counties  ; places  in  Scotland,  Wales,  Isle 
of  Man,  and  Ireland,  with  the  names  of 
persons  carrying  on  business  in  each, 
arranged  alphabetically  in  towns  ; and  a list 
of  trades,  arranged  alphabetically,  in  London 
and  suburbs  and  in  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland.  In  the  interesting  pre- 
face to  the  work,  it  is  stated  that  there  are 
7,842  architects,  5,836  surveyors,  and  37,815 
builders  engaged  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  the  builders  giving  employment  to 
686,759  men  in  the  subsidiary  branches  of  the 
building  trades,  while  there  are  89,829  men 
employed  in  trades  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  building  trade.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  596,075  general  labourers  not  otherwise 
particularised  ; also  58,567  artisans  and 
mechanics  undefined.  The  Directory  is  well 
printed  and  arranged,  and  is  an  invaluable 
work  of  its  kind. 

“The  City  of  London  Directory  for  1898” 
(London  : W.  H.  & L.  Collingridge,  City  Press 
Office)  is  the  twenty-eighth  annual  edition  of 
an  excellent  work  containing  exclusive  infor- 
mation respecting  the  City,  its  streets,  trades, 


local  government,  Livery  and  other  Companies, 
charities,  &c.  The  official  section  contains 
information  concerning  the  lately-constituted 
Public  Health  Department,  which  has  taken 
over  the  work  of  the  late  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  and  the  same  section  gives  particulars 
of  the  City  churches.  The  Livery  Companies 
Guide  supplies  exclusive  information  — the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  masters  and  courts 
of  assistants,  engravings  of  the  arms,  the  his- 
torical accounts  of  the  foundation  of  the  com- 
panies, their  ancient  powers  and  present  privi- 
leges, and  their  charities.  The  Biographical 
Section  has  been  extended  by  the  addition  of 
the  portraits  and  biographies  of  many  of  the 
masters  of  the  Livery  Companies,  Aldermen, 
and  principal  officers  of  the  Corporation.  The 
devastation  caused  by  the  Cripplegate  fire  is 
duly  taken  cognisance  of.  The  fire  caused  the 
displacement  of  about  150  occupiers  in  Jeyvin- 
street,  Wells-street,  Hamsell-street,  and  adjoin- 
ing thoroughfares  ; the  new  addresses  of  all 
these  are  given,  and,  for  convenience  of  tracing 
them,  the  position  of  the  buildings  before  the 
fire  has  been  retained,  the  new  addresses  in 
which  the  businesses  are  now  carried  on  being 
set  forth.  There  have  been  several  improve- 
ments in  the  streets  and  by-ways  of  the  City 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  these  have 
been  noted  upon  the  very  useful  map  given  in 
the  Directory.  The  route  of  the  City  and  South 
London  Railway  is  indicated,  showing  the  two 
City  stations,  Moorgate-street  (entrance  from 
Finsbury-pavement),  and  King  William-street, 
at  the  corner  of  Lombard-street  under  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth.  The  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  Directory  is  both  exhaus- 
tive and  reliable,  and  in  the  City  the  work  must 
be  as  indispensable  as  the  Post  Office  London 
Directory  is  for  the  whole  of  London. 

The  “ London  Manual,  1898-99”  (Edward 
Lloyd,  Limited,  Salisbury-square,  E.C.),  con- 
tains an  introduction  by  Sir  Walter  Besant  and 
a full  account  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the 
public  authorities  engaged  in  governing  the 
Metropolis.  This  year’s  issue,  which  includes 
a useful  list  of  all  the  members  of  public  bodies 
in  London,  is  illustrated.  The  " Manual  " is 
well  arranged,  and  appears  to  be  thoroughly 
up  to  date  and  reliable. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  English  Flower  Garden.  By  W.  Robin- 
son (John  Murray). 

My  Home,  and  Household  Compendium.  By 
J.  W.  Jarvis  and  W.  J.  Woods  (Simpkin,  Marshall, 
& Co.). 

Architecture  Among  the  Poets.  — By  H. 
Heathcote  Statham  (B.  T.  Batsford). 

Iron  and  Steel  Bridges  and  Viaducts.  — By 
Francis  Campin,  C.E.  (Crosby  Lockwood  Son). 

Sewer  Construction. — Bv  W.  H.  Maxwell 
(Hodgetts). 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

TUDOR-STREET  ANCIENT  LIGHT  CASE. 

Sir, — In  further  illustration  of  your  report  of 
this  case,  and  of  the  effect  of  Mr.  Justice  Keke- 
wich's  judgment,  the  following  details  may  be 
of  interest  : — 

The  plaintiffs’  building  is  on  the  north  side  of 
Tudor-street,  which  is  40  ft.  in  width  ; the 
defendants’  building  (of  which  Messrs.  Goodey 
& Cressall,  of  Colchester,  are  the  architects)  is 
on  the  south  side,  and  is  distant  from  the  plain- 
tiffs’ building  52  ft.  in  a lateral  direction  of 
50  deg.,  and  32  ft.  distant  from  a point  directly 
opposite  to  the  plaintiffs’  windows.  The 
judgment  is  that  lateral  light  at  an 
oblique  angle  in  a fairly  wide  street 
must  be  preserved  by  the  pulling  down  of 
a new  building  (which  was  not  erected  in 
defiance  of  any  undertaking)  to  a level  which 
will  leave  68  deg.,  so  that  in  Tudor-street,  which 
is  40ft.  wide,  a new  building  opposite  to  the 
end  of  another  street  is  limited  in  height  to 
30  ft.  by  an  ancient  light,  32  ft.  away  from  it 
laterally.  This  decision  seems  to  establish  new 
data  for  the  practice  of  surveyors,  and  to  en- 
courage the  multiplication  of  claims  from 
distant  neighbours.  Beresford  Pite. 


LIBRARIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Sir, — The  interesting  discussion  on  the  origin  of 
the  modern  bookcase  raised  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  his 
paper  recently  at  the  Institute,  and  referred  to 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Willis  Clarke,  reminds  me  of 


some  bookcases  in  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  which 
may  be  even  earlier  examples  thah  those  at  Lincoln 
quoted  by  Mr.  Clarke  as  having  been  designed  by 
Wren  in  1675. 

The  Inner  Library  at  St.  John's  was  added  by  Laud 
in  1631-5,  and  although  the  west  wall  has  the  win- 
dows at  close  intervals  in  unison  with  the  Old 
Library  (1596)  adjoining,  the  opposite  wall,  which 
forms  the  famous  garden  front  of  St.  John's,  has  blank 
spaces  11  ft.  long  between  the  windows.  When  this 
library  was  gutted  and  Gothicised  with  oak- 
grained plaster  roof  and  oak-grained  stucco 
angels  by  Blore,  about  1840,  the  old  book- 
cases were  sold  by  auction,  and  fetched  30s. 
each ! Luckily  one  of  them  was  bought  by  the 
President,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  his  lodgings.  It 
appeared  to  me  to  be  contemporary,  and  certainly 
bears  a most  elaborate  display  of  Laud’s  arms  and 
crest  worked  into  the  open  work  of  the  bronze 
panels  forming  the  doors.  That  these  cases  were 
actually  |made  at  the  time  the  library  was  built  I 
have  no  certain  knowledge,  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  walls  of  the  room  appear  suited  to  such  cases, 
and  that  the  room  was  avowedly  prepared  for 
the  manuscripts  and  smaller  books,  and  judging 
from  the  cases  themselves,  of  which  I enclose  a 
tracing,  I should  say  they  must  date  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  early  as  1635 — the  time  when  the  building 
was  opened. 

Possibly  a reference  in  the  State  Paper  Office  to 
the  rough  draught  of  Laud’s  plan  for  his  building 
might1  give  some  information  on  the  point.  The 
document  is  endorsed  “ Mye  intention  for  charitye  soe 
soon  as  God  shall  make  me  able,"  and,  judging  from 
an  extract,  goes  very  thoroughly  into  details. 

The  original  bookcases  in  the  old  part  of  the 
library  are  interesting  examples  of  the  two-shelved 
case — no  doubt  arranged  for  chains — raised  at  a 
later  period  by  a couple  of  additional  shelves.  The 
seats  and  desks  are  all  complete,  and  are,  I think, 
finer  examples  than  those  in  the  more  famous  and 
undoubtedly  finer  room  of  the  Merton  Library. 

F.  W.  TROUP. 


Ube  Stubent’s  Column. 

SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT. — II. 
SOUND  : preliminary  considerations. 
|ivgi||FFORE  attempting  to  make  practical 
H use  what >s  known  of  the  science  of 

uiirrlvA  sound,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  what 
sound  is. 

VVe  may  remind  the  student  that  the  term 
“ matter  ” is  applied  to  anything  which 
possesses  weight,  and  to  anything  that  can 
receive  and  communicate  motion,  and  to  any- 
thing that  can  affect  our  senses.  The  word 
“ substance  ” is  synonymous  with  “matter  ” in 
the  scientific  sense.  Matter  is  divisible  into 
three  classes,  viz.  : solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 
There  being  many  properties  possessed  by  the 
last  two  classes, which  may  often  conveniently  be 
considered  together,  these  two  are  frequently 
designated  by  one  term  only — “ fluids.”  When 
we  use  the  last-mentioned  word,  therefore,  the 
student  will  perceive  that  we  do  not  necessarily 
mean  “liquids.” 

An  elementary  acquaintance  with  " bodies  ” 
soon  shows  us  that  the  matter  of  which  they 
are  made  is  not  perfectly  continuous,  but  is 
composed  of  extremely  minute  parts,  which, 
although  well  known  to  be  present,  camonly  be 
theoretically  defined.  The  smallest  conceivable 
part  of  matter  is  called  an  “ atom,”  and  it  is 
very  necessary  to  our  inquiry  that  the  follow- 
ing, concerning  atoms,  should  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind.  An  atom  cannot  be  divided,  and 
it  is  never,  in  any  form  of  matter,  joined  to 
another  atom  ; there  is  always  a space  be- 
tween them.  This  at  first  sight  appears  a 
little  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  generally  understood 
that  this  space  or  distance  is  great  as  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  atoms  does  not  assist  the 
perception  very  much.  No  one  has  ever  seen 
an  atom,  nor,  of  course,  the  inter-atomic  dis- 
tances referred  to.  The  whole  is  assumed,  but 
the  grounds  for  the  assumption  are  so  great 
and  the  theory  so  well  founded,  as  explaining 
so  much  in  both  physics  and  chemistry,  that  in 
the  absence  of  anything  better  we  are  com- 
pelled to  give  a large  amount  of  credence  to  it. 
At  any  rate,  so  far  as  this  elementary  series  of 
articles  is  concerned,  we  shall  regard  the 
assumption  as  an  actual  fact. 

A “ molecule  ” is  made  up  of  two  or  more 
atoms,  but  here,  again,  we  cannot  see  a mole- 
cule ; the  smallest  groups  of  molecules  we 
can  actually  obtain  and  observe  are  called 
" particles.”  The  student  is  cautioned  not  to 
employ  or  think  of  these  terms  loosely,  as  one 
is  frequently  apt  to  in  every-day  conversation. 
A “ particle  ” has  a distinct  meaning  in  physics. 

To  recapitulate,  the  smallest  artificially  ob- 
tainable particle  of  matter — whether  solid  or 
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fluid — is  composed  of  molecules  which  are 
themselves  constructed  of  atoms  not  joined 
together,  but  separated  from  each  other.  We 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
moving  of  these  atoms  and  molecules  within 
masses  or  particles  of  matter.  Then  it  will  be 
seen,  constructively,  that  no  matter  how  rigid 
a body  may  seem,  it  is  in  reality  composed 
of  molecules  which  are  ever  at  work,  or  are 
at  least  potentially  workable.  Unless  this  is 
thoroughly  appreciated,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  understand  what  sound  is. 

Molecules  are  very  peculiar  things.  In  order 
to  make  a “ body " they  must  of  necessity  be 
controlled  to  some  extent,  and  that  controlling 
power  is  termed  “ molecular  force,”  which 
holds  them  in  position.  The  application  of  this 
force  permits  them  to  present  themselves  in 
various  states  of  aggregation,  which  may  thus 
be  summarised  : when  the  relative  positions  of 
the  molecules  of  bodies  ar e fixed  and  cannot  be 
altered  without  the  application  of  exterior  force, 
those  bodies  are  said  to  be  solid  ; when  the  rela- 
tive positions  are  1 tot  fixed,  but  the  molecules  can 
easily  glide  over  each  other  so  as  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  be  able  to  take  on  the  form  of  any  vessel 
in  which  they  may  be  placed,  those  bodies  are 
termed  liquid  ; and  when  the  mobility  of  the 
molecules  is  still  greater  than  in  liquids,  and 
the  bodies  are  incessantly  struggling  to  occupy 
a greater  space,  being  dependent  in  that  respect 
upon  pressure,  such  bodies  are  called  gases. 

We  will  now  pass  on  slowly  to  discuss  some 
of  the  general  properties  of  matter.  The 
principal  of  these  are  divisibility,  porosity, 
extension,  impenetrability,  inertia,  weight, 
compressibility,  and  elasticity.  All  bodies  can 
be  divided  into  smaller  parts  ; though  there 
appears  to  be  a limit  to  this  when  we  arrive 
at  the  exceedingly  minute  atoms  which  are 
assumed  to  be  indivisible.  Porosity  is  a pro- 
perty where  interstices  or  pores  exist  between 
the  molecules  ; liquids  have  no  pores  (as  that 
term  is  commonly  defined),  but  spaces  exist  all 
the  same  between  the  molecules  of  which  the 
liquid  bodies  are  composed.  The  property  of 
extension  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
every  body  occupies  a limited  portion  of  space. 
Impenetrability  implies  that  no  two  portions  of 
matter  can  at  the  same  time  occupy  the  same 
space.  Inertia  is  a negative  quality  of  matter,  by 
virtue  of  which  it  is  incapable  of  changing  its 
state  of  rest  or  motion.  Thus,  if  at  rest,  some 
external  force  must  be  employed  to  make  it 
move  ; and  if  in  motion  it  would  keep  moving 
for  ever  and  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
initially  imparted  to  it,  provided  all  resistance 
were  removed.  To  take  an  illustration  : A ball 
having  been  thrown  upward  there  would  be 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue  in  the 
same  direction  for  ever  if  it  were  not  overcome 
in  its  motion  by  the  operations  of  gravity  and 
friction,  which  compel  it  to  return  to  the 
earth.  All  bodies  possess  weight,  which 
property  is  the  result  of  the  earth’s  attraction 
on  the  particles  composing  them. 

As  a consequence  of  porosity,  bodies  are 
"compressible,”  i.c.,  their  volume  may  be 
diminished  by  the  application  of  pressure. 
Gases  are  the  most  compressible,  solids  less 
so,  and  liquids  least  of  all  ; indeed,  the  last 
mentioned  possess  this  property  only  to  a very 
small  extent. 

The  property  of  “elasticity  ” is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  to  us  in  studying  the  theory  of 
sound.  It  may  be  defined  as  being  due  to 
bodies  resuming  their  original  form  or  volume 
when  a force  which  altered  that  form  or 
volume  ceases  to  act.  Elasticity  may  be 
developed  by  pressure,  twisting,  bending, 
or  pulling.  Fluids  are  perfectly  elastic  ; solids 
are  only  partially  so,  and  that  within  wide 
ranges  of  variation.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  elasticity  of  solids  ; if  that  be 
exceeded  they  either  break  or  will  not  return 
to  their  original  form.  It  is  known  technically 
as  the  “ limit  of  elasticity.”  Many  substances 
are  readily  recognised  as  being  elastic — 
caoutchouc  for  instance  ; others  regain  their 
original  form  and  volume  so  readily  and 
with  lightning-like  rapidity,  that  the  actual 
deformation  and  springing  back  are  only 
with  difficulty  recognised.  Atkinson*  men- 
tions an  easy  experiment  to  demonstrate 
elasticity  in  such  bodies  as  these.  If  a ball 
of  ivory,  glass,  or  marble  be  allowed  to  fall 
upon  a slab  of  polished  marble,  which  has  been 
previously  slightly  smeared  with  oil,  it  will 
rebound  and  rise  to  a height  nearly  equal  to 
that  from  which  it  fell.  On  afterwards  examin- 
ing the  ball  a circular  blot  of  oil  will  be  found 
upon  it,  more  or  less  extensive  according  to 

* Ganot’s  “ Physics,”  1893  ed.,  p.  9, 


the  height  of  the  fall.  From  this  we  conclude 
that  at  the  moment  of  the  shock  the  ball  was 
flattened,  and  that  its  rebound  was  caused  by 
the  effort  to  regain  its  original  form.  The  slab 
of  marble  would  also,  to  a limited  extent,  be 
affected  at  the  point  of  impact. 

To  demonstrate  that  a gas  is  readily  elastic, 
let  us  take  a vessel  containing,  say,  3 cubic 
feet,  and  compress  the  gas  into  the  space  of  2 
cubic  feet.  Considerable  pressure  will  be  re- 
quired to  do  that,  and  the  gas  will  exert 
great  force  from  within,  so  much  so  that  unless 
the  vessel  containing  the  gas  is  very  strong  it 
will  be  burst  to  pieces.  This  is  an  attempt  on 
its  part  to  regain  its  original  volume.  If  now 
the  pressure  be  removed  the  gas  will  resume 
its  original  form  and  volume — proving  its 
perfect  elasticity.  From  a consideration  of  the 
compressibility  of  gases,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  closely  connected  with  their  elasticity, 
we  have  it  laid  down  in  Boyle's  law  that  “ the 
volume  of  a gas  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure 
to  which  it  is  subjected  when  the  temperature 
remains  the  same.” 

And  now  we  come  more  directly  to  the 
consideration  of  what  sound  is.  Briefly,  it  may 
be  stated  as  the  “ result  of  rapid  oscillations 
imparted  to  the  molecules  of  elastic  bodies 
when  the  state  of  equilibrium  of  these  bodies 
has  been  disturbed  either  by  a shock  or  by 
friction.  Such  bodies  tend  to  regain  their  first 
position  of  equilibrium,  but  only  reach  it  after 
performing,  on  each  side  of  that  position,  very 
rapid  vibratory  movements,  the  amplitude  of 
which  quickly  decreases.  . . . Physiologically, 
sound  is  the  sensation  excited  in  the  organ  of 
hearing  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  bodies, 
when  this  motion  is  transmitted  to  the  ear 
through  an  elastic  medium  ” (Atkinson).  That 
sound  is  really  the  result  of  vibration  may 
be  readily  demonstrated  : Take  a bell  jar  and 
strike  it  smartly  ; it  emits  sound,  which,  how- 
ever, can  be  immediately  stopped  by  pressing  a 
finger  on  the  outside  rim  or  edge.  The  vibra- 
tions can  be  distinctly  felt  as  the  finger  is 
placed  in  that  position.  Again  strike  the  jar, 
and  holding  it  horizontally,  place  a small  piece 
of  metal  within,  when  the  latter  will  be  seen 
to  be  violently  shaken,  the  movement  being 
imparted  to  it  by  the  vibrations  emitting  the 
sound,  and  the  quality  of  the  sound  is  to  some 
extent  modified  by  the  metal  fragment.  The 
vibration  of  the  strings  of  the  harp  and  other 
musical  instruments  may  also  be  referred  to  in 
this  connexion. 

Sound  is  propagated  in  all  elastic  bodies,  but 
not  in  vacuo.  A pretty  experiment  is  usually 
made  to  demonstrate  this.  A bell  continually 
struck  by  a clockwork  arrangement  is  placed 
in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  The  sound  is 
distinctly  heard  outside  ; but,  if  the  air  be  with- 
drawn from  the  receiver,  no  sound  will  reach 
us,  though  we  can  see  that  the  bell  is  still  being 
struck.  On  the  air  being  gradually  re- 
admitted we  at  first  hear  a faint  sound  of 
the  bell,  which  sound  becomes  stronger  as 
the  air  is  more  fully  admitted.  Conversely,  in 
proportion  as  the  air  is  withdrawn,  the  sound 
becomes  feebler.  The  propagation  of  sound 
in  air  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  the  next 
article  ; but  the  student  can  doubtless  already 
see  that  its  transmission  is  to  a large  extent 
governed  by  the  state  of  the  air,  and  that  a 
medium  of  some  density  is  requisite  for  its 
successful  propagation.  It  is  too  early  yet  to 
apply  this  fact  practically  to  the  interior  of 
buildings,  as  so  many  other  points  not  touched 
upon  have  to  be  considered  in  the  same  con- 
nexion ; but,  ccetcris  paribus , with  a hall 
crowded  with  people  and  bad  ventilation,  the 
state  of  the  air  may  be  such  as  to  distinctly 
modify  the  quality  or  intensity  of  sound  pro- 
pagated within  it ; we  will  not  say  more  than 
that  at  present. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Ipswich. — The  foundation-stone  has 
just  been  laid  of  the  new  St.  John  Baptist’s  Church, 
Ipswich.  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  is  the  architect.  The 
outer  and  interior  walls  will  be  of  red  brick,  with 
Monk's  Park  stone  dressings,  the  roof  being  of  pitch 
pine,  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  interior  will  consist 
of  a nave  and  side  aisles,  a clergy  vestry  at  the 
north-east  corner  communicating  with  a choir 
vestry,  and  underneath  will  be  a heating  vault,  for 
warming  the  church  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes, 
passing  under  gratings  in  the  wood-block  floor. 
At  the  opposite  corner  will  be  the  organ 
chamber,  the  chancel  being  situated  midway. 
There  will  be  four  entrances — two  on  the  west 
side  on  either  side  of  the  baptistry,  one  at  the 
south-east  corner,  and  one  by  the  clergy 
vestry.  The  roof  of  the  nave  will  be  supported 
off  the  clearstory  walls,  and  the  pillars  dividing  the 


nave  from  the  aisles  will  be  of  red  brick,  alternately 
circular  and  octagonal.  The  chancel,  36  ft.  by 
25  ft.,  will  be  approached  from  the  nave,  which  is 
91  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  6 in.  wide,  by  four  steps.  There 
will  be  one  step  from  the  chancel  to  the  Communion 
table,  on  the  south  side  of  which  will  be  a sedilia,  of 
Monk’s  Park  stone,  with  marble  shafts.  Cathedral 
glass  will  be  utilised  for  the  windows.  A four-light 
window  at  the  west  end  will  be  placed  immediately 
over  the  roof  of  the  baptistry,  and  this  portion  of 
the  facade  will  be  completed”  by  a bell-turret,  with, 
provision  for  two  bells  and  a weather  vane.  Ample 
accommodation  will  be  provided  in  the  vestries — 
that  for  the  choir  being  16  ft.  square,  and  that  for 
the  clergy  slightly  smaller.  The  space  allotted  in 
the  organ-chamber  is  18  ft.  by  11  ft.  9 in.  The 
pulpit  will  be  carved  in  oak,  the  font  being  of  stone, 
with  marble  shafts.  Only  a portion  of  the  body  of 
the  church  is  to  be  constructed  at  first,  providing 
seating  accommodation  for  about  600. 

Church  of  St.  Patrick,  Ballymacnar, 
Armagh. — This  building  has  just  been  dedicated  by 
Cardinal  Logue.  The  new  church  has  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  J.  J.  M’Donnell,  of  Belfast,  and  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  James  Hughes, 
contractor,  Newry.  It  consists  of  nave,  sanctuary, 
side  chapel,  sacristy,  and  porch.  The  sanctuary, 
which  is  semi-octagonal  in  form,  is  lighted  with 
three  two-light  mullioned  and  traceried  windows. 
The  materials  used  are  a local  stone  and  Armagh 
limestone,  which  is  used  as  a dressing  to  the  windows 
and  otherwise.  The  roof  is  of  pitch  pine. 

Restoration,  St.  Peter's  Church,  Barton.— 
The  outlay  on  the  restoration  of  this  church  has 
been  about  1,900/.  Mr.  C.  H.  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  was 
the  architect.  The  alterations  consist  of  the  building 
of  a new  clergy  vestry,  the  addition  of  an  organ 
aisle,  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  oak  tower,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  wall  leading  to  the  church,  and 
widening  of  the  path  to  the  south  door,  taking  the 
old  plaster  from  the  north,  south,  and  east  walls  of 
the  nave,  and  pointing  the  stone  work  of  the  same. 

A new  organ,  by  Messrs.  Forster  & Andrews,  of  Hull, 
has  also  been  put  in  at  a cost  of  850/.  Besides  a 
gift  of  1,000/.  by  Mrs.  Holt,  the  same  lady  gave  a 
special  sum  of  250/.  for  the  restoration  of  the  screen. 
Other  gifts  by  Mrs.  Holt  are  new  oak  altar  rails, which 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Potts,  of  Barton. 
Canon  Moor,  of  Gainsborough,  has  given  a new 
carved  oak  pulpit. 

Mission  Church,  New  Houghton.— A mission 
church,  which  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  over 
1,100/.,  has  just  been  opened  at  New  Houghton, 
Pleasley.  The  architect  was  Mr.  P.  H.  Currey, 
Derby,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  J.  Warner,  Pleasley. 

Parish  Church  Extension,  Leamington.— 
On  the  30th  ult.  the  Mayor  of  Leamington  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  nave  and  bell-tower  of  the 
Leamington  Parish  Church.  When  the  work,  for 
which  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  is  the  architect,  is  com- 
pleted, the  nave  will  be  about  twice  its  present 
length,  and  the  seating  accommodation  will  be  con- 
siderably increased.  The  new  tower,  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  place  the  peal  of  six  bells,  will  stand  at 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  church.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  whole  work  of  restoring  and  completing 
the  church  will  cost  15,000 /. 

Church,  Wrexham. — A new  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  was  opened  at  Rhosrohin  recently. 
The  church  has  been  built  of  brick  at  a cost  of  nearly 
1,500/.  It  will  accommodate  230  people  The 
builders  were  Messrs.  Rogers  & Son,  Brymbo,  the 
architect  being  Mr.  J.  H.  Swainson,  Wrexham. 

Chapel,  Mill  Hill  School.— At  the  celebra- 
tion on  June  22  of  “ New  Foundation  Day,"  the  new 
chapel  was  opened  with  an  appropriate  service.  It 
was  erected  at  a cost  of  6,000/.  from  the  plans  and 
designs  of  Mr.  Basil  Champne)'S. 

Church,  St.  Luke,  West  Hampstead.  — The 
memorial  stones  of  the  new  church  for  this  parish, 
formed  in  1896,  were  laid  on  June  18.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  church  is  11,560/.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Basil  Champneys. 

Queen’s  Cross  Free  Church,  Glasgow.— The 
memorial-stone  of  Queen’s  Cross  Free  Church  has 
just  been  laid.  The  church,  which  is  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Garscube-road  and  Springbank-street,  is 
being  built  from  designs  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Honeyman  & Keppie,  architects.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  building  is  a tower  placed  at  the 
corner  of  the  two  streets.  This  is  flanked  in  the 
Garscube-road  by  the  transept  gable,  and  in  Spring- 
bank-street  by  the  window  of  the  choir  chamber. 
The  building  will  provide  accommodation  for  790 
sitters  and  a choir  of  thirty  members.  There  is  a 
transept  and  back  gallery,  and  behind  and  at  the 
side  of  the  pulpit  are  the  organ-chamber  and  seats 
for  the  choir.  At  the  back  of  the  church  is  a hall 
seated  for  260  persons.  The  estimated  total  cost  for 
site  and  buildings  is  about  8,900/. 

The  Proposed  Methodist  Free  Church, 
Whitwood  Mere,  Castleford,  Yorkshire. — 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  at  Whitwood  Mere  a 
memorial  church  and  Sunday  school  for  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church.  The  church  is  designed  in 
the  Gothic  style,  to  be  erected  in  brick  with  stone 
dressings,  and  the  principal  roofs  covered  with 
green  Westmoreland  slates.  The  principal  feature 
of  the  elevation  will  be  a square  tower  with  spire, 
placed  at  the  corner.  Vestibules  lead  into  the 
body  of  the  chapel,  which  will  accommodate  300 
worshippers.  A gallery  for  sixty  people  is  pro- 
vided over  the  entrance,  and  a special  gallery  for 
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the  choir  at  one  side  near  the  rostrum.  The  organ 
j chamber  is  placed  over  the  minister's  vestry.  The 
seating  will  be  of  pitch  pine.  The  site  will  also 
i allow  of  a Sunday  school  of  two  stories,  with  class- 
rooms, &c.,  being  erected  at  some  future  time.  The 
contractors  for  the  work  are  : — Brick  and  mason 
1 work,  Messrs.  R.  Walker  & Sons ; carpenter  and 
I joiner,  Mr.  William  Holland  ; slater,  Mr.  S.  Evison  ; 
plasterer,  Mr.  Beighton  ; plumber  and  glazier,  Mr. 
Bateson  ; painter,  Mr.  Watson  ; and  the  architect 
is  .Mr.  Arthur  Hartley,  of  Castleford. 

Sunday  Schools,  Leeds. — The  new  Sunday 
schools  which  have  been  built  at  a cost  of  6,600/.  in 
connexion  with  Oxford-place  Wesleyan  Mission, 
Leeds,  were  opened  on  the  28th  ult.  The  erection 
of  the  schools  is  only  part  of  a scheme  which  also 
includes  the  building  of  a lecture  or  synod  hall  and 
.the  re-modelling,  re-seating,  and  renovating  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  introduction  of  the  electric  light. 
The  new  buildings,  which  have  been  designed  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Danby  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Thorp,  comprise  a 
schoolroom,  64  ft.  by  34  ft.,  having  an  open  tim- 
bered roof,  and  capable  of  seating  650  people, 
fourteen  class-rooms,  and  accommodation  for  social 
and  evangelistic  work.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  W.  Thompson  & Sons,  Mr.  G.  Thompson, 
Mr.  H.  Pearson,  Mr.  Thos.  Harrod,  Messrs.  Holmes 
& Co.,  and  Messrs.  J.  & H.  Smith. 

Free  Church,  Focharers,  Morayshire. — 
Plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  D.  and  J.  R.  M’Millan, 
architects,  Aberdeen,  for  the  proposed  new  Free 
Church  at  Fochabers  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
deacons’  court. 

Ferme  Park  Church,  Hornsey,  N.— Designs 
were  recently  invited  from  four  architects  for  this 
building,  and  those  submitted  by  Mr.  George  Baines, 
of  5,  Clement’s-inn,  Strand,  W.C.,  were  adopted. 
The  general  plan  of  the  church  is  a Greek  cross, 
with  wood  vaulted  ceiling,  carried  up  to  a higher 
section  in  the  central  crossing,  with  an  air  trunk 
therefrom  to  an  external  roof  ventilator.  The 
central  crossing  is  divided  from  the  four  arms  by  a 
four-centred  Gothic  arch  and  a moulded  stone  arch, 
while  stone  shafts  carried  up  from  the  floor  with 
moulded  caps  and  bases,  divide  the  body  of  the 
church  from  the  organ  chamber  behind  the 
pulpit.  The  front  of  the  gallery  for  the  organ 
will  be  of  open  traceried  woodwork.  A late 
period  of  Gothic  architecture  has  been  adopted, 
which  will  harmonise  with  the  existing  school 
chapel.  The  church  will  be  faced  with  red 
bricks,  with  warm  buff  terra-cotta  dressings,  quarry 
lights  to  the  windows,  and  green  slates  to  roofs. 
Internally,  the  four  main  central  arches,  and  the 
arches  from  same  to  the  four  arms,  will  be  supported 
by  four  red  polished  granite  columns,  having 
moulded  stone  bases  and  moulded  and  carved 
capitals,  and  these  columns  will  assist  in  supporting 
the  galleries  on  three  sides,  which  are  grouped  round 
a wide  central  well.  The  pulpit  is  placed  in  the 
centre.  In  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  partly  under  it 
also,  is  a white  marble  open  baptistry,  with  marble 
steps  and  curb,  and  oak-moulded  handrail  in  front, 
supported  on  wrought-iron  and  brass  standards. 
Steps  from  the  baptistry  lead  down  on  each  side 
from  the  aisles,  and  steps  up  under  the  pulpit  lead 
direct  to  two  separate  vestries,  as  dressing-rooms. 
Heating  will  be  by  hot  water  apparatus.  The  accom- 
modation provided  is.  as  follows  : — On  ground  floor 
656  sittings,  in  galleries  464.  The  floor  of  the  church 
slopes  up  from  the  pulpit  end  to  the  back.  Two 
large  vestries  are  provided  in  addition  to  the  two 
dressing-rooms  behind  the  baptistry.  There  are 
two  ante-rooms  or  cloak-rooms  also  connecting  the 
church  with  the  existing  lecture  hall  and  school 
chapel.  There  are  six  separate  exits  from  the  ground 
floor  and  three  from  the  galleries.  There  is  a tower 
with  curved  roof  and  wrought  iron  finial  at  one 
corner  externally,  and  a lower  turret  roof  of  similar 
outline  at  the  other  corner  of  main  front,  with  gable 
between.  The  seating  and  gallery  fronts  will  be  of 
selected  pitchpine  varnished.  The  contract  for  the 
whole  scheme,  including  boundary  walls,  gate3, 
railings,  &c.,  is  8,643/.,  and  >s  taken  by  Mr.  William 
Shepherd,  Bermondsey  New-road,  S.E. 

School,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.— The  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  Murray’s-road  new  Board  School, 
Douglas,  has  just  been  laid.  The  school  building  is 
placed  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  site,  and  is  two 
stories  in  height,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  fall  of  the  ground  to  place  a lower  floor  under 
one-half  the  building,  this  lower  floor  containing 
rooms  for  technical  instruction,  for  laundry  work, 
and  for  cookery  classes.  On  this  floor  provision  is 
also  made  for  the  caretaker’s  stores,  and  at  the 
proper  level  for  the  heating  apparatus.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  cookery  class-room  a scullery  is 
provided,  and  a private  room  for  the  teacher.  The 
ground  floor  contains  accommodation  for  400  in  the 
infants’  department  and  for  100  junior  scholars, 
with  a central  hall  80  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide.  The 
first  floor  contains  accommodation  for  500  junior  and 
senior  scholars,  and  has  a central  hall  of  similar 
dimensions  to  that  on  the  floor  below.  On  each 
floor  and  in  the  mezzanine  floors  provision  is  made 
for  the  private  rooms  of  the  teachers  in  each  depart- 
ment, and  for  lavatories  and  cloak-rooms.  Separate 
entrances  are  given  for  the  infants,  the  boys,  and 
the  girls,  and  these  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
building.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Mitchell  Bottom- 
ley,  of  Leeds.  The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Douglas,  and  the  contractors  for  the 
whole  of  the  work  are  Messrs.  Kelly  & Preston, 


all  of  Douglas.  The  contract  amounts  to  the  sum 
of  7,911/.  ns.  9d. 

Pupil  Teachers’  College,  Liverpool. — The 
Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool  (Alderman  John  Houlding) 
has  just  opened  the  new  Pupil  Teachers’  College 
which  has  been  erected  in  Clarence-street,  Liverpool. 
The  new  institution  is  estimated  to  have  cost  over 
17,000/.  The  college  has  a frontage  to  Clarence- 
street  and  Pleasant-street,  with  an  entrance  for 
female  students  from  each  of  these  streets.  The 
male  students’  entrance  is  from  Green-lane.  The 
main  elevations  are  executed  in  buff  terra  cotta  and 
pink  brick  of  specially  selected  tints.  Adjoining  the 
college  in  Clarence-street  is  the  principal’s  residence, 
now  in  course  of  erection.  The  class-room  accom- 
modation provided  is  for  569  students  on  the  ground 
and  first  floors.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  science 
department,  which,  with  the  art  class-room,  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  top  or  second  floor.  The  lowest 
floor  is  a half-basement,  containing  a tea-room  58  ft. 
by  24  ft.,  a recreation-hall,  accommodation  for  cloaks, 
lavatories,  &c.,  store-room,  heating  apparatus,  &c. 
There  are  separate  entrances  and  staircases  for 
female  and  male  students,  giving  free  exits  and 
entrances.  One  of  the  female  students’  entrances  is 
from  Pleasant-street,  and  communicates  both  with 
the  basement  and  ground  floor.  Another  entrance 
will  be  from  Clarence-street,  incorporated  with  the 
principal’s  house.  The  class-rooms  accommodate 
from  thirty-five  to  sixty  students  each,  and  two 
pairs  of  fifty  can  be  thrown  together  by  sliding 
glass  partitions.  The  scienc  department  con- 
tains a chemical  laboratory,  60  ft.  by  23  ft.,  giving  ac- 
commodation for  forty-eight  students,  with  storage 
and  preparation  rooms,  balance-room,  and  science 
teachers’  room  in  connexion  therewith.  There  is 
also  a lecture  and  examination  room,  51  ft.  by  25  ft., 
divisible  by  a roller  screen.  The  art  class-room  is 
37  ft.  by  23  ft.  An  office  for  the  principal  commands 
the  entrance  for  the  female  students  from  Pleasant- 
street.  The  artificial  lighting  is  by  electric  incan- 
descent lamps  suspended  in  clusters  of  three.  The 
rooms  are  heated  by  hot  water  pipes,  and  the  corri- 
dors by  means  of  radiators  on  the  low-pressure 
system.  Open  fireplaces  are  also  provided.  The 
buildings  have  been  designed  and  erected  under  the 
supervision  of  Messrs.  T.  Mellard  Reade  & Son, 
architects,  Liverpool,  and  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Webster,  Bootle. 

Underground  Lavatories,  Birmingham. — The 
construction  of  underground  lavatories,  &c.,  in 
High-street  (Bull  Ring)  and  Corporation-street  (Old- 
square)  has  been  commenced  by  the  Birmingham 
Public  Works  Committee.  In  each  case  there  will 
be  a department  for  ladies.  The  larger  of  the  two 
lavatories  is  that  which  is  being  provided  on  the 
open  space  between  the  Nelson  statue  and  St. 
Martin’s  Church.  The  total  cost  of  the  two  build- 
ings will  be  about  4,000/. 

Victoria  Clock  Tower,  Ripon. — The  Victoria 
Clock  Tower,  Ripon,  has  been  erected  at  the 
junction  of  the  Palace  and  North-roads.  The 
building  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  George  Corson  (Messrs.  Corson  & Jones, 
architects,  Leeds).  The  structure  is  10  ft.  square, 
and  rises  to  a height  of  43  ft.,  culminating  in  a 
Crown  Imperial  in  copper.  At  the  angles  are  four 
octagonal  buttresses,  which  rise  above  the  parapet 
in  pinnacles,  with  carved  finials  and  crockets.  From 
these  spring  four  flying  arches  or  buttresses,  and 
from  four  smaller  pinnacles,  corbelled  out  over  the 
dials,  spring  other  four.  These  eight  unite  in  a 
kej'Stone  or  carved  boss,  which  carries  the  stone 
terminal  on  which  the  Crown  Imperial  rests.  There 
are  four  dials  enclosed  within  circular  moulding 
within  squares,  the  spandrils  carved.  On  the  stage 
below  that  of  the  clock  the  statue  of  the  Queen 
occupies  a canopied  niche  on  the  side  fronting  the 
city.  Her  Majesty  is  represented  in  a sitting 
position,  the  statue,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  carving, 
having  been  executed  by  Mr.  Milburn,  of  York. 
The  Royal  Arms,  the  arms  of  the  diocese  of  York, 
and  those  of  Ripon  occupy  the  other  sides.  The 
stone  used  in  the  building  is  from  the  Dunhouse 
Quarries,  near  Darlington,  the  builders  being  Messrs. 
W.  Wilson  & Sons,  of  Headingley.  Messrs.  Potts  & 
Sons,  of  Leeds,  have  provided  the  clock,  with  its 
four  illuminated  dials. 

Station  Hotel,  Inverness. — Alterations  and 
additions  have  just  been  completed  at  the  Station 
Hotel,  Inverness,  for  the  Highland  Railway  Com- 
pany. Messrs.  Ross  & Macbeth,  of  Inverness,  were 
the  architects.  The  contractors  for  the  various 
departments  of  the  work  of  renovating  the  hotel 
were  : — Mason,  Thos.  Macdonald  ; carpenter,  Wil- 
liam Macdonald  ; plasterers,  Fowler  & Kennedy ; 
plumbers,  Black  & Son  ; painter,  Thomas  Tulloch  ; 
heating,  Mackenzie  & Moncur,  Edinburgh  ; inspec- 
tor of  works,  Mr.  J.  Ross,  Inverness. 

New  Bridge,  Sheffield. — The  Corporation  of 
Sheffield  propose  to  construct  a new- bridge  over  the 
River  Don  at  Ball-street,  Sheffield.  The  bridge  will 
be  of  arched  steel  girders  on  stone  piers,  and  the 
plans  and  quantities  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Wike,  the  City  Engineer.  The  tender  of 
Messrs.  Braithwaite  & Co.,  ot  Leeds,  amounting  to 
9,087/.  15s.  qd.,  has  been  accepted. 

Theatre,  Dudley. — The  foundation-stone  has 
just  been  laid  of  the  new  theatre  in  the  Birmingham- 
road,  Dudley.  The  theatre  is  estimated  to  cost 
over  16,000/.  Mr.  A.  Ramsell  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Whittaker  & Company  are  the  con- 
tractors. 


Hotel  Osborne,  Mayfair. — A site  has  been 
taken  on  the  east  side  of  Berkeley-street  for  a new 
hotel  to  be  built  in  connexion  with  the  Princes 
Hotel  at  Brighton.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
J.  T.  Wimperis  & Arber,  and  the  premises  will  over- 
look the  gardens  of  Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly, 
and  Lansdowne  House,  Berkeley-square. 

Marylebone  Workhouse. — The  old  block  of 
buildings  facing  Marylebone-road  is  being  dis- 
mantled to  make  room  for  a fresh  extension  of  the 
workhouse  which  will  be  erected  after  the  plans 
and  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell.  The;  parish 
workhouse  and  infirmary  were  built  on  the  present 
site  in  1775,  the  frontage  being  set  back  from  the 
New,  now  Marylebone,  road,  as  laid  out  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Act,  29  Geo.  II.,  c.  88,  of  1756,  which 
prohibited  the  erection  of  buildings  in  that  thorough- 
fare within  50  ft.  from  the  roadway. 

Bradfjeld  College. — The  Council  invite  sub- 
scriptions for  the  completion  of  the  chapel,  of  which 
the  western  portion  was  built  in  1892-3,  after  Mr. 
J.  Oldrid  Scott's  plans  and  designs.  The  original 
design  provides  for  a capacity  of  450  persons,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  a sum  of  5,000/.  will  be  collected  and 
the  building  be  finished  before  July,  1900,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  school. 

The  Bikkbeck  Bank. — The  directors  have 
secured  the  site  and  buildings  of  Nos.  326-32,  High 
Holborn,  next  east  to  Middle  Row-place,  for  the 
frontage  of  an  extension  of  their  new  buildings 
which  have  been  erected,  and  are  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, after  the  plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  T.  E. 
Knightley,  the  terra-cotta  work  being  from  Messrs. 
Doulton’s.  A conspicuous  feature  of  the  plan  is  a 
spacious  rotunda,  to  serve  for  public  banking  pur- 
poses, decorated  with  paintings,  and  having  a 
gallery,  resting  upon  massive  brackets  covered 
with  glazed  pottery-ware  around  the  base  of  the 
dome ; provision  is  made  for  surrounding  with 
water  the  deed-room  in  the  basement.  A reference 
to  the  text  and  illustrations  of  a recent  article  in  our 
columns*  will  show  that  the  High  Holborn  portion 
of  the  bank  will  occupy  in  part  the  site  of  South- 
ampton House,  formerly  the  town  inn  of  the 
Bishops  of  Lincoln,  who  bought  it  from  the 
Templars. 

Technical  School  and  Free  Library  and 
Museum  Additions,  Liverpool.  — Sir  William 
Forwood,  chairman  of  the  Library,  Museum,  Art, 
and  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  Liver- 
pool City  Council,  laid  the  foundation-stone,  on  the 
1st  inst.,  of  an  addition  to  the  range  of  buildings 
(the  Brown  Library  and  Museum,  the  Picton 
Reading  Room,  and  the  Walker  Art  Gallery)  on  the 
north  side  of  William  Brown-street  in  that  city. 
The  new  structure,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  the 
Corporation  close  upon  100,000/.,  will  provide 
additional  accommodation  for  the  museum  besides 
a central  technical  school.  The  three  lower  floors, 
reached  from  a separate  entrance  in  Byrom-street, 
will  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Science,  Technology,  and  Art.  In  the 
basement  will  be  rooms  for  practical  instruction  in 
electricity,  engineering,  and  various  other  technical 
subjects.  Above  this  will  be  a lecture-hall,  capable 
of  accommodating  nearly  400  students,  besides 
class-rooms  for  various  subjects,  and  the  necessary 
administrative  offices.  On  the  floor  above  this 
again  will  be  a number  of  other  class-rooms, 
adapted  for  instruction  in  mathematics,  building 
construction,  I'tc.  ; and  in  a cross  gallery  on  a higher 
level  (isolated  from  the  other  portion  of  the  school) 
will  be  a chemical  laboratory  and  lecture-room. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  is  the  architect.  For  illustra- 
tions of  the  additions,  see  our  issues  for  August  8, 
1896,  and  January  2,  1897. 

Clock  Tower,  Irthington  Church.  — New 
church  tower,  clock,  and  bells  have  just  been 
dedicated  at  Irthington  Church  by  Bishop  Barrow, 
who  also  consecrated  an  addition  to  the  churchyard! 
The  tower  is  in  the  Late  Gothic  style,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a clock.  It  is  about  60  ft.  in  height  and 
about  17  ft.  square.  Mr.  Taylor  Scott,  of  Carlisle, 
was  the  architect.  The  tower  has  been  erected  of 
red  sandstone,  from  the  parish  quarry  of  Three 
Horse  Shoes.  The  five  bells  were  cast  by 
Messrs.  John  Warner  & Sons,  London.  The  clock 
has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Potts  & Son, 
of  Leeds  and  Newcastle.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Robt.  Mark,  builder,  of  Lavers- 
dale  ; the  oak-work  and  general  joiners’  work  by 
Mr.  William  Edger,  of  Brampton  ; plumbers’  work 
and  lead  lights  by  Mr.  William  Anderson,  of  Car- 
lisle ; and  painters'  work  by  Messrs.  Atkinson  & 
Elliot,  of  Brampton.  Mr.  j.  F.  H.  Harriman,  of 
Carlisle,  has  been  clerk  of  works. 

Alterations  to  the  Theatre  Royal, 
JARROW.— Internal  alterations  and  improvements 
have  just  been  carried  out  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Jarrow.  The  entire  building  has  been  gutted.  The 
pit  has  been  lowered  some  12  ft.,  so  as  to  bring  it  to 
the  ground  level.  The  auditorium  is  53  ft.  long  by 
45  ft.  wide  and  37  ft.  high.  The  stage  is  47  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  while  the  proscenium  arch  is  22  ft.  wide  by 
23  ft.  in  height.  Eight  dressing  rooms  have  been 
provided.  In  the  pit  and  stalls  there  is  accommoda- 
tion for  700  people,  in  the  boxes  for  350,  and  in  the 
gallery  for  5°°i  making  a total  seating  accommoda- 
tion of  1,550.  There  are  four  private  boxes— two  on 
either  side  of  the  stage.  The  building  is  heated 
throughout  by  means  of  hot  water.  The  architects 

* “ The  Patent  Office  Buildings  and  their  Site,”  April  Q, 

1898,  pp.  342-4,  ante. 
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have  been  Messrs.  James  Henderson,  jun.,  and  John 
Hall,  of  Sunderland  ; Mr.  J.  S.  Earnshaw,  of  Sunder- 
land, has  been  the  general  contractor  ; and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Dodds,  of  Jarrow  and  Newcastle,  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  decorative  plaster  work. 

Branch  Library,  Balham. — The  Balham  Branch 
Library,  erected  by  the  Streatham  Public  Libraries 
Commissioners,  is  situated  in  Ramsden-road.  The 
first  portion,  which  has  just  been  opened,  consists  of 
reading  room  and  a lending  department.  It  is  intended 
to  extend  the  building  subsequently  by  erecting  a 
large  lending  library  behind  the  present  structure. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith,  and  the  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Walter  Wallis,  of  Balham. 

Cleveland  Asylum,  Middlesbrough.— This 
building,  which  has  been  erected  in  Marton-road, 
Middlesbrough,  was  recently  opened.  The  cost  of 
the  asylum  has  been  about  100,000/.  The  entrance 
is  from  Marton-road,  whilst  for  the  delivery  of 
goods  by  rail  a siding  has  been  provided  on  the 
Middlesbrough  and  Guisborough  branch  of  the 
North-Eastern  Railway,  which  railway  forms  the 
boundary  to  the  estate  on  the  north-east  side. 
The  wards  in  the  present  buildings  provide  accom- 
modation for  250  patients,  125  of  each  sex.  The 
administrative  offices,  which  are  designed  to  admit  of 
the  asylum  being  extended  to  accommodate  150  more 
patients,  are  placed  centrally,  with  the  patients'  blocks 
on  either  side.  They  comprise  the  official  block, 
recreation  hall,  kitchen  offices,  steward's  stores,  and 
bakery.  The  official  block,  or  front  offices,  is  a two- 
story  building,  placed  centrally  in  the  front.  Im- 
mediately to  the  rear  of  the  front  offices  are  the 
visiting-rooms,  dispensary,  and  chaplain’s  room  and 
library.  The  recreation  hall  is  60  ft.  4 in.  by 
39ft.  9 in.,  with  a stage  35ft.  gin.  by  15ft.  At  the 
back  of  the  stage  there  are  two  dressing-rooms. 
Separate  approaches  are  provided  to  the  hall  from 
either  side  of  the  building,  beside  which  there  are 
additional  emergency  exits.  Between  the  hall  and 
the  kitchen  offices  are  a serving-room  and  scullery. 
The  steward's  stores  are  at  the  back  of  the  adminis- 
trative offices,  and  extending  under  the  main  store  is 
a cellar.  As  in  the  kitchen  offices,  provision  is  made 
for  separate  service  to  either  side  of  the  building. 
Abutting  on  the  stores  is  the  goods  delivery- 
yard,  at  the  entrance  to  which  is  the  weighbridge. 
The  bakery  adjoins  the  stores  delivery  yard. 
The  patients’  blocks  are  placed  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  administrative  offices.  The  blocks  com- 
prise four  wards  on  each  side,  being  duplicates  of 
each  other.  Each  of  the  wards  is  self-contained, 
and  is  worked  independently  of  the  others.  All  the 
day  rooms  have  southerly  aspects,  whilst  the  whole 
of  the  dormitories  are  cross  ventilated.  The  water- 
closets  and  other  sanitary  fittings  are  placed  in 
spurs,  shut  off  from  the  wards  by  cross  ventilated 
lobbies.  The  staircases  provide  two  exits  from  each 
ward  in  case  of  fire.  At  the  back  of  the  male 
wards,  and  looking  into  an  inner  court,  are  the 
tailors',  shoemakers',  and  upholsterers’  workshops, 
and  at  the  rear  of  these  workshops  are  the  builders' 
workshops,  comprising  shops  for  carpenter  and 
joiner,  smith  and  plumber,  painter  and  glazier,  and 
foreman's  office.  On  the  female  side  in  a corre- 
sponding position  to  the  builders'  workshops  is  the 
laundry.  The  general  laundry  contains  a wash- 
house, ironing-room,  drying  closet,  receiving  rooms, 
and  distribution  rooms.  At  the  back  of  the 
general  laundry  is  a foul  linen  wash-house  with 
separate  drying  room.  Adjoining  the  general 
laundry  is  the  officers’  laundry,  consisting 
of  wash-house,  ironing  room,  and  drying  closet. 
Adjoining  the  laundry  is  an  open  asphalted 
drying-ground.  Separated  from  the  laundry  by  the 
covered  way  is  the  serving-room  and  matron's 
store,  and  cutting-out  room.  At  the  back  of  the 
laundry  is  the  boiler-house  block.  The  superinten- 
dent's house  is  practically  a detached  building,  being 
only  connected  to  the  main  building  by  a narrow 
corridor.  The  detached  hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  infectious  cases  provides  accommodation  for  ten 
patients,  five  of  either  sex,  with  the  necessary’ rooms 
for  the  nurses  and  caretaker.  The  kitchen  offices 
and  laundry  are  placed  centrally  at  the  back  of  the 
wards.  The  chapel  is  detached,  and  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  organ-chamber,  and  vestry.  It  affords 
sitting  accommodation  for  204.  The  farm  buildings 
are  situated  between  the  main  buildings  and  the 
hospital.  The  garden  buildings  are  placed  in  the 
kitchen-garden.  The  mortuary  is  a detached  build- 
ing. Lodges  are  provided  at  the  front  entrance  to 
the  asylum  grounds,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  y’ard 
for  the  delivery  of  stores.  The  whole  of  the  wards 
and  other  portions  of  the  buildings  occupied  or 
used  by  the  patients  and  staff  are,  in  addition  to 
open  fireplaces,  heated  bv  hot  water  on  the  low 
pressure  principle.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  following  contractors,  viz.  : — Excavator, 
bricklayer,  and  mason,  Messrs.  Bastiman  Bros , 
Middlesbrough  ; carpenter  and  joiner,  Mr.  R.  T.  ( 
Snaith,  Darlington  ; smith  and  plumber,  Messrs. 
Baker  Bros.,  Middlesbrough  ; slater,  Mr.  J.  Har- 
rison, Middlesbrough  ; plasterer,  Mr.  J.  R.  Smiles, 
Middlesbrough ; painter,  Mr.  A.  Lewis,  Middles- 
brough ; glazier,  Messrs.  G.  Lambert  & Son, 
Middlesbrough;  fireproof  construction,  &c., Jones's 
Annealed  Concrete  Company,  Middlesbrough  ; stair- 
cases, &c.,  Messrs.  Crombie  & Son,  Middlesbrough  ; 
heating  and  ventilation  work,  Messrs.  G.  N.  Haden 
& Son,  Trowbridge ; laundry  engineers'  work, 
Messrs.  T.  Bradford  & Son,  Manchester  ; cooking 
apparatus,  Messrs.  Moorwood,  Sons,  & Co., 


Sheffield  ; locksmith,  Mr.  J.  Gibbons,  Wolver- 
hampton ; skylight  and  ventilator  opening  apparatus, 
Messrs.  W.  & R.  Leggott,  Limited,  Bradford  ; oven 
builder,  Messrs.  H.  Smith  & Son,  Lambeth  ; dispen- 
sary fittings,  &c„  Messrs.  Punch  Bros.,  Middles- 
brough ; stage  fittings,  Messrs.  Lithgow  & Storry, 
Middlesbrough  ; telephones,  tell-tale,  &c.,  Messrs. 
Cox-Walkers,  Darlington  ; fencing,  Messrs.  Hill  & 
Smith,  Brierley  Hill.  Mr.  E.  A.  Jones,  Linthorpe, 
Middlesbrough,  was  the  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  A.  J.  Wood,  of  London. 

Victoria  Tower,  Huddersfield.  — On  the 
25th  ult.,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  Castle 
Hill,  Huddersfield,  of  the  new  tower  to  be  erected 
to  commemorate  the  Queen's  long  reign.  The 
tower  will  rise  to  a height  of  106  ft.,  the  highest 
point  to  which  the  public  will  have  access  being 
100  ft.  The  basement  is  to  be  used  as  kitchen, 
storeroom,  and  lavatory.  The  principal  entrance  is 
on  the  ground  floor,  which  will  be  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  gives  access  to  the  hall,  from 
which  the  stairs  ascend  to  the  fourth  and  inter- 
mediate floors.  Windows  are  opened  out  at  all  points 
of  vantage  on  the  stairs  and  landings,  as  well  as  in 
the  rooms  for  obtaining  views.  Seats  are  provided 
wherever  a convenient  position  offers.  The  quanti- 
ties were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Abbey  & Hanson,  of 
Huddersfield,  whom  the  Building  Committee  have 
appointed  to  superintend  the  erection.  The  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Ben  Graham  & Sons,  of 
Huddersfield. 

Lodging  House,  Edinburgh.— A new  “Jubilee" 
lodging-house  has  just  been  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Grassmarket  and  King’s  Stables-road,  Edinburgh. 
The  building  will  have  accommodation  for  about 
500  beds.  A reading  and  recreation-room  is  pro- 
vided for  the  inmates,  while  the  roof  of  the  building 
is  adapted  as  an  open-air  promenade.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  lodging-house  there  will  be  six 
shops,  each  communicating  with  the  dining-hall, 
and  having  a frontage  to  Grassmarket  and  King's 
Stables-road.  In  addition  to  the  main  staircase, 
from  each  of  the  dormitories  an  emergency  door  is 
introduced  into  the  staircase  of  the  adjoining  block. 
Tiles  and  enamelled  brick  have  been  largely  used 
in  the  construction,  the  lavatories,  dining-hall, 
stairs,  &c.,  being  lined  or  floored  with  these.  The 
buildings  are  six  stories  in  height,  and  on  the  base- 
ment will  be  placed  the  laundry.  The  building 
throughout  will  be  fitted  with  electric  light.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  Castellated  Baronial.  The 
work  will  cost  over  12,000/.,  and  has  been  designed 
by  and  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 

J.  W.  Maclean,  architect,  Edinburgh. 

Post  Office,  Perth.— The  new  General  Post 
Office  for  Perth,  which  has  been  in  course  of  erec- 
tion during  the  last  eighteen  months,  has  just 
been  opened.  The  style  is  a free  treatment  of 
the  Renaissance.  At  the  corner  rises  a tower 
100  ft.  high.  The  principal  elevation  is  to  the 
High-street,  with  a height  of  three  stories ; the 
elevation  to  the  New-street  being  only  one  story 
high.  The  main  entrance  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  corner  tower,  there  being  also  a private 
entrance  in  High-street,  and  a postmen’s  and  mail 
entrance  in  the  New-street.  On  the  ground  floor 
is  the  public  office.  Entering  from  the  public 
office  are  the  chief  clerk’s  room  and  an  apartment 
for  public  telephone  boxes.  Adjoining  the  public 
office,  and  communicating  with  it,  is  the  sorting  office. 
This  department  has  accommodation  for  twenty 
sorters  and  forty  postmen.  Along  the  south  and  east 
sides  of  the  sorting  office  are  the  postmen’s  retiring 
room  and  lavatory,  storeroom,  strong-room,  basket- 
room,  &c.  Entering  from  the  New-street  at  the 
south  corner  is  a large  shed  in  which  the  mails 
may  be  received  or  despatched.  The  staircase  is 
situated  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  High-street, 
and  behind  it  is  the  telegraph  delivery  room,  which 
is  connected  by  a pneumatic  tube  with  the  instru- 
ment room  on  the  second  floor,  and  from  which 
telegrams  will  be  despatched.  There  is  also  a private 
stair  from  this  floor  into  an  inspection  chamber, 
where  officials  can  overlook  the  whole  of  the  sorting 
room  entirely  unseen.  In  the  basement  are  situated 
the  furnace  room,  linesmen's  room,  mechanic's  room, 
telegraph  engineers’  storeroom,  and  the  battery 
room.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  Postmaster's  room, 
retiring  room  for  male  clerks,  storeroom,  and  spare 
accommodation.  On  the  second  floor  are  situated 
the  women's  retiring-room,  telephone-room,  and  the 
telegraph  instrument  room.  The  building  is  heated 
throughout  by  hot  water.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W. 
W.  Robertson,  H.M.  Board  of  Works  Office, 
Edinburgh. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Winchester  Cathedral.— The  Jubilee 
Memorial  Window  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Winchester 
Cathedral  is  completed.  The  design  and  execution 
are  by  Mr.  Kempe. 

Memorial  Windows,  Christ  Church,  Black- 
pool.— Memorial  windows  have  just  been  erected 
in  the  north-east  side  of  Christ  Church,  Blackpool, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Herbert  Wain- 
wright,  and  his  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Wainwright. 
The  windows  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Alex.  Gibbs  & 
Co.,  of  London.  They  have  been  put  in  by  Mr.  John 
Coulston,  of  Blackpool. 

Stained  Window,  East  Church,  Perth. — 
There  is  in  course  of  erection  in  the  East  Parish 
Church,  Perth,  a stained-glass  window  presented  by 


Miss  Bower.  It  is  in  the  north-west  corner,  and 
consists  of  three  panels  with  tracery  above.  The 
centre  panel  is  a figure  of  John  the  Baptist.  To  the 
left  is  a representation  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  the 
right  i3  a figure  of  Zacharias.  The  window  is  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Stephen  Adam  & Son,  Glasgow. 

Memorial  Windows  in  the  Tron  Church, 
Edinburgh. — Two  compartments  of  a three-light 
window  under  the  south  gallery  of  the  Tron  Church 
have  just  been  filled  with  stained  glass.  In  the 
central  light  is  represented  a figure  of  Moses,  bear- 
ing the  two  tables  of  stone  and  the  rod.  The  light  to 
the  left  side  represents  the  figure  of  David,  with  one 
hand  resting  on  the  harp,  and  the  other  holding  a 
scroll,  upon  which  is  inscribed  a quotation  from  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  The  windows  were  executed  by 
Messrs.  Ballantine  & Gardiner,  Edinburgh. 

Organ,  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Princes  Road, 
Liverpool. — This  organ  in  this  well-known  church 
has  just  been  decorated,  at  a cc  st  of  about  100/.,  by 
Messrs.  Bacon  Bros.,  of  London. 

A Memorial  to  Jane  Austen.— It  is  proposed 
to  fill  with  painted  glass,  to  be  executed  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Kempe,  one  of  the  windows  of  Winchester 
Cathedral,  as  a memorial  of  Jane  Austen.  It  is 
stated  that  the  cost  of  a window  in  the  nave  is  esti- 
mated at  300/.  ; of  one  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  600/. 
The  greater  part  of  Jane  Austen's  life  was  passed  in 
the  county  ; and  she  died  at  Winchester  on  July  24, 
1817,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral.  As  we  have 
previously  observed,  however,  we  fear  that  a stained- 
glass  window  is  hardly  a kind  of  memorial  that  Jane 
Austen  would  have  appreciated. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  new  buildings  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice  at  Paris,  by  M.  Daumet,  have  just  been 
inaugurated.  They  comprise  a large  audience 
chamber  opening  on  the  gallery  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  a robing-room,  and  a large  gallery  at 
right  angles  with  the  prisoners'  gallery,  and  which 

divides  the  whole  building  into  two  portions. 

M.  Labrouste  has  been  elected  President  of  Com- 
mittee of  the  Union  Syndicale  des  Architectes 

Frangais  for  1898-99. There  is  talk  of  doing 

away  with  the  old  Salpetricre  Hospital,  in  order  to 
replace  it  by  a new  one  built  and  fitted  on  modern 

lines. M.  Brebant,  the  architect  of  the  Pasteur 

Institute,  has  been  commissioned  to  make  the  plans 

for  a large  Institute  of  Biology  in  Rue  Dutot. 

The  Municipal  administration  of  Paris  is  organising 
periodical  and  public  visits  of  inspection  to  the  new 
sewage  irrigation  area  at  Acheres,  near  the  forest  of 

St.  Germain. M.  Lenepveu,  professor  of  drawing 

at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  has  been  obliged  to 

resign  on  account  of  ill-health. The  death  is 

announced  of  M.  Auguste  Loustaunau,  a well-known 
painter  of  military  and  genre  subjects.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  Gerome,  Barrias,  and  Vibert.  A great 
many  of  his  works  have  become  popularly  known 
through  engravings. 

Austria. — Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
erection  of  a great  ice  factory  at  Vienna.  The  pro- 
ject has  long  been  discussed,  and  the  warmth  of  last 
winter,  together  with  the  increased  price  of  ice,  has 
brought  the  matter  to  a head.  An  examination  of 
different  processes  of  ice  manufacture  has  been  held, 
with  the  result  that  the  system  of  Messrs.  Riedinger, 
of  Augsburg,  in  which  carbonic  acid  is  employed, 

has  been  adopted. An  industrial  hall,  erected  to 

commemorate  the  Imperial  Jubilee,  from  the  designs 
of  Herr  A.  Gurlich,  of  Vienna,  has  just  been  opened 

at  Steyr. A large  site  has  been  selected  at  Buda 

Pesth  for  the  erection  of  a central  poorhouse,  to  cost 

over  a million  florins. The  statue  of  the  Emperor 

was  unveiled  at  Weisskirchen  on  the  26th  ult.  It  is 

the  work  of  Herr  Emanuel  Pendl,  of  Vienna. In 

the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Church  of 
St.  James  at  Izlau  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt. 
An  effort  isi  about  to  be  made  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  form,  which  is  recoverable  so  far  as  the 
presbytery,  the  greater  part  of  the  nave,  and  the 
entrances. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
—Mr.  Robert  Williams,  architect,  has  removed  from 
17,  Effingham-road,  Lee,  to  20,  Northbrook-road, 
Lee,  London,  S.E. 

altar,  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Kilnaleck, 
COUNTY  Cavan. — There  has  been  erected  a side 
altar,  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  Kilnaleck,  county  Cavan.  The  body  of  the 
altar  is  composed  of  Caen  stone  and  different 
coloured  Irish  marbles.  The  design  and  plans  were 
made  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Taylor,  architect,  of  Dublin  and 
U.S.A.  The  sculptor's  work  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Taylor  & Sons,  of  Dublin. 

Appointment.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch  was 
appointed  Engineer  to  the  Board. 

New  Royal  Academician.— Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey, 
A.R.A.,  has  been  elected  to  the  full  honours  of  R.A.’, 
a choice  which  we  suppose  the  whole  artistic  world' 
will  ratify.  His  “Lear”  picture  in  the  present 
Academy  furnishes  the  most  suitable  comment  on 
the  election. 

OPEN  Spaces.— It  is  stated  that  the  Corporation 
of  Scarborough  have  bought  for  33,000 /.  from  Mr 
John  Woodall  the  property  known  as  St.  Nicholas 
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House,  that  the  house  will  be  adapted  for  municipal 
purposes,  and  that  the  gardens,  which  contain  an 
interesting  collection  of  plants,  will  be  preserved 

tfor  the  public  enjoyment. The  long  outstanding 

negotiations  for  an  extension  of  the  Postmen's  Park, 
Little  Britain,  are,  it  seems,  now  brought  to  a 
•successful  termination.  The  Vicar  and  Church- 
wardens of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  have  agreed  to 
purchase  from  the  City  Parochial  Trustees  the 
adjoining  plot  of  land  in  Little  Britain  on  the  terms 
that  the  western  portion  should  be  conveyed  to 
them  on  the  present  payment  of  6,000/.,  and  that  the 
■eastern  portion  be  handed  over  to  them  on  the 
payment,  before  June  24,  1900,  of  a further  sum 
of  6,000/.  The  subscriptions  in  hand  are  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  former  payment,  but  about 
3,000 /.  are  still  needed  to  complete  the  purchase  of 

the  land  in  its  entirety. The  burial  ground  in  the 

rear  of  the  “Robert  Browning”  Settlement  Hall, 
Walworth,  was  opened  a few  days  ago.  It  covers 
about  half  an  acre,  and  has  been  converted  into  a 
garden  with  the  aid  of  a grant  made  by  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association,  and  a subscrip- 
tion of  half  the  total  cost,  by  Mr.  John  Newberry,  of 
Whiteleafe.  Mr.  H.  Doulton  has  presented  a 
■drinking-fountain  in  memory  of  his  father,  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Doulton,  of  Lambeth.  The  name  of  the 
garden  commemorates  the  circumstance  that  Robert 
Browning  (born  on  May  7,  1812,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles,  Camberwell)  was  baptised  on  June  14,  1812,  in 
the  adjoining  York-street  Independent  Chapel, 
Catterly  used  for  mission  purposes.  His  mother's 
name  is  included  in  the  first  list  (1800)  of  members 

of  the  congregation. It  is  announced  that  a 

syndicate  of  the  residents  of  Chiselhurst  have 
raised  a sum  of  33,000/.  for  buying  the  house 
and  estate,  seventy  acres,  for  purposes  of  golf- 
links  and  a club-house,  which  was  the  home 
■of  Napoleon  III.,  who  died  there  in  1873, 
and  for  some  while  afterwards  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie  and  their  son,  the  late  Prince  Imperial. 
Camden  Place  was  originally  built  by  Camden,  the 
antiquary,  and  head-master  of  Westminster,  who 
died  there  in  1623.  In  1765  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Pratt  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Camden 
of  Camden  Place,  and  advanced  Earl  Camden  in 
1786.  His  son  sold  the  property  to  Mr.  Lushington, 
and  it  was  subsequently  occupied  by  Prince  Ester- 
hazy.  the  Austrian  Ambassador. 

Federation  of  Master  Builders  of  Great 
Britain. — A meeting  of  the  lExecutive  Council  of 
the  Midland  Centre  of  this  Federation  was  held  on 
the  29th  ult.  at  the  offices  of  the  Nottingham  Master 
Builders’  Association.  Twenty-two  members  were 
present,  representing  the  counties  of  Derby,  Notting- 
ham, Lincoln,  Salop,  Stafford,  Worcester,  Warwick, 
Leicester,  Rutland,  Northampton,  Huntingdon, 
Flint,  Denbigh,  Carnarvon,  Anglesea,  Merioneth, 
and  Montgomery.  The  President  (County  Aider- 
man  John  Bowen,  of  Birmingham)  occupied  the 
chair.  Reports  from  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Branch  of  the  National  Federation  relating  to  the 
strike  of  stonemasons,  the  lock-out  in  that  district, 
and  the  present  strike  in  Nottingham  were  received 
and  discussed.  It  was  felt  desirable  that  the  local 
strike  should,  if  possible,  be  amicably  settled  before 
the  July  meeting  of  the  General  Council  in  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  further  and  more  extensive 
complication  and  disturbance  in  the  trade. 

The  Strand  Improvement  Scheme. — On  the 
:29th  ult.,  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  Savoy-street, 
Mr.  J.  Green  held  an  inquiry  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  property  proposed  to  be  included  in  the 
•betterment  area  of  the  Strand  improvements.  The 
London  County  Council,  by  their  Act  of  1897,  pro- 
posed to  widen  the  Strand  by  the  removal  of  the 
south  side  of  Holy  well-street,  and  the  “betterment” 
or  improvement  area  under  the  Act  includes  the 
Sands,  all  or  any  part  of  which  front  or  abut  upon 
the  northern  side  of  Holywell-street.  Several  cases 
were  agreed  upon,  and  the  case  of  31,  Newcastle- 
street,  a refreshment  house,  was  considered.  The 
house  was  held  under  a lease  expiring  in  1908,  at 
160/.  per  year,  and  sub-let  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  at  275/.  Witnesses  fixed  the  value  at  6,722/.  to 
7,135/.,  whilst  the  valuer  of  the  County  Council 
thought  twenty-two  years'  purciiase  at  275/.  per 
annum  was  a very  fair  value.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  sur- 
veyor, agreed  with  the  valuation,  and  the  referee 
reserved  his  decision.  The  proceedings  were  con- 
tinued on  Thursday,  and  subsequently  adjourned. 

The  Enlargement  of  Waterloo  Station. — 
Mr.  A.  de  Tatton  Egerton  presided  on  the  4th  inst. 
■over  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  consider  the  Omnibus  Bill  of  the 
London  and  South-Western  Railway  Company. 
The  principal  provision  of  the  measure,  which  had 
already  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  consisted  of  a 
•scheme  for  the  enlargement  of  Waterloo  Station, 
but  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  in  opening  the  case  for  the 
promoters,  explained  that  since  the  measure 
was  approved  by  the  Upper  House  it  had  been 
found  necessary,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  con- 
siderably to  diminish  the  area  of  the  enlargement 
originally  contemplated,  and  in  accordance  with 
which  the  station  would  have  been  extended  to 
Waterloo-road  on  the  west  side,  and  as  far  as  Lower 
Marsh  on  the  north  side.  Mr.  Pope,  Q.C.,  for  the 
London  County  Council,  protested  against  the 
alteration  of  the  original  scheme.  They  quite 
acknowledged  the  public  necessity  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  Waterloo  Station,  and  therefore  had  not 
opposed  the  Bill  «is  it  was  brought  into  the  other 


House,  because  it  would,  if  carried  out  as  then 
designed,  have  brought  about  several  public  improve- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lower  Marsh. — After 
the  Committee  had  deliberated  in  private,  the 
Chairman  announced  that  they  considered  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Bill,  so  far  as  it  referred  to  the 
enlargement  of  Waterloo  Station,  was  not  proved. 
It  was  not  only  not  the  same  scheme  that  had  been 
sent  down  from  the  other  House,  but  it  was  in 
itself,  as  now  presented,  an  ill-considered  scheme. 
Of  course,  the  unopposed  portions  of  the  Bill, 
relating  to  new  lines  in  Devonshire  and  elsewhere, 
would  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

Font,  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Cockington.— 
On  the  1st  inst.,  at  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Cocking- 
ton, the  new  font  and  baptistry  were  unveiled  and 
dedicated.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  Nicholson  ; 
an  illustration  of  the  font  appeared  in  our  issue  for 
July  3,  1897. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  Darlington. 
— On  the  29th  ult.,  the  memorial  stones  were  laid  of 
a new  schoolroom,  which  is  being  erected  by  the 
Darlington  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  whole 
scheme  comprises  a schoolroom,  54  ft.  by  36  ft.,  and 
a chapel  to  be  erected  on  a site  opposite  the  end  of 
Easson-road,  which  has  a frontage  of  about  xoo  ft. 
The  schoolroom  now  in  course  of  erection  is  in- 
tended to  seat  350,  and  will  be  used  as  a chapel 
until  the  accommodation  is  too  small,  when  the 
chapel,  to  seat  800,  will  be  erected  on  the  east  side. 
There  is  to  be  a porch  entrance  facing  St.  Luke’s- 
terrace.  The  total  length  of  the  building,  including 
cellars  behind,  will  be  70  ft.,  and  the  total  width 
39  ft.  In  addition  to  the  main  entrance,  two  others 
are  to  be  provided,  one  on  the  west  side  and  one  in 
the  rear.  The  main  entrance,  which  is  to  be 
erected  now,  will  be  a temporary  one,  it  being 
intended  at  a later  period  to  erect  a two-story 
building  in  front  of  the  school,  containing  class- 
rooms, vestries,  &c.  Mr.  W.  J.  Morley,  of  Bradford, 
is  the  architect,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Robt.  Kitching  & Sons,  for  brickwork,  joinery,  and 
plastering  ; Mr.  John  Law  for  painting  ; Mr.  John 
Wandless  for  slating ; and  Mr.  T.  Lishman  for 
plumbing. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Threatened  Lock-out  of  Masons,  Liver- 
pool.— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Vicinity  Trades  and  Labour  Council  was  held  on  the 
29th  ult.  at  the  Mitre  Hotel,  Dale-street.  Mr.  T.  A. 
Woods  presided.  Mr.  Cooper  (President  of  the 
Operative  Stonemasons’  Society)  put  before  the 
council  the  case  for  the  Liverpool  masons  with 
regard  to  the  dispute  between  the  employers  and 
operatives  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  He  said 
that  although  there  was  no  dispute  between  the 
Liverpool  masons  and  the  Liverpool  employers  the 
latter  had  posted  notices  of  a lock-out  in  Liverpool 
in  support  of  their  fellow  employers  outside.  In 
view  of  the  impending  lock-out,  the  Liverpool 
employers  were  endeavouring  to  get  their  clients  to 
ignore  the  penalty  clause  in  contracts.  He  asked 
the  council  to  support  the  society  in  urging  the 
Corporation  and  other  building  employers  to  insist 
upon  obedience  to  the  contract.  A resolution  was 
carried  instructing  the  secretary  to  write  to  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Liverpool  and  other  building  authori- 
ties urging  that  the  penalty  clause  in  building  con- 
tracts should  be  enforced. 

Bristol  Building  Trade. — For  some  weeks 
past  the  Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association  have 
been  considering  a demand  made  by  the  employees 
in  various  branches  of  the  building  trades  for  an 
advance  of  wages  and  alteration  of  the  working 
rules.  Meetings  have  been  held,  and  negotiations 
have  also  been  conducted  by  correspondence,  until, 
so  far  as  the  federated  trades  are  concerned,  the 
points  in  dispute  have  been  narrowed  to  two,  viz., 
the  date  at  which  the  advance  shall  come  into 
operation,  and  the  rule  with  reference  to  “ walking 
time."  The  last  communication  from  the  Federated 
Trades,  dated  June  28,  contained  a suggestion  to 
refer  the  two  points  to  arbitration.  A fully-attended 
meeting  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  was 
held  on  the  29th  ult.,  and  the  result  was  that  a letter 
was  addressed  to  the  Federated  Trades  by  the  secre- 
tary (Mr.  H.J.  Spear)  containing  the  following  : — “As 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  possibility  of  arranging ; 
the  two  points  ativariance  between  this  Association  anc 
the  Federated  Trades,  I am  desired  to  inform  you  that 
the  members  of  this  Association  are  prepared  to  act 
upon  your  suggestion  to  refer  those  points  to 
arbitration,  and  that  such  arbitration  shall  be 
through  the  medium  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Conciliation  Act  of  1896.” 
Mr.  Spear  suggests  in  his  letter  that  two  members 
of  the  Federated  Trades  shall  meet  two  members 
of  the  Master  Builders’  Association  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  upon  what  lines  the  Board  of  Trade 
shall  be  approached,  and  he  adds  that  of  course  it 
is  understood  that  the  award  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties.  A copy  of 
the  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Bricklayers’  Society 
and  to  Mr.  J.  Curie,  Secretary  of  the  Bristol  Trades' 
Council.  We  are  also  informed  that  all  the  federated 
trades,  with  the  exception  of  the  masons,  met  on 
the  29th  ult.,  and  communicated  with  the  Master 
Builders’  Association  to  the  effect  that  they  will 
agree  to  the  points  being  submitted  to  arbitration, 


and  that  they  will  continue  work  until  the  award  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  arbitrator  is  given. — Western 
Press. 

The  Joiners’  Dispute,  Middlesbrough.— The 
Master  Builders'  Association  have  conceded  one 
halfpenny  per  hour  advance  to  the  joiners  of 
Middlesbrough.  This  is  the  amount  asked  for,  and 
makes  the  Middlesbrough  rate  9d.  per  hour,  to  take 
effect  from  July  4. 

Joiners’  Wages,  Sunderland. — The  joiners  in 
the  building  trade  in  Sunderland  have  received  an 
advance  of  wages.  The  rate  previously  was  9d.  per 
hour,  and  it  has  now  been  increased  to  9j^d. 

Masons’  Wages,  Greenock.  — The  master 
builders  of  Greenock  district  have  agreed  to  fall 
into  line  with  the  Glasgow  employers  and  grant  an 
increase  of  j£d.  per  hour,  making  9j4d.  in  all.  This 
to  take  effect  on  August  1. 

The  Dispute  in  the  Nottingham  Building 
Trade. — It  is  satisfactory  to  report  that  in  regard 
to  several  matters  of  importance  relating  to  the 
Nottingham  building  trade,  difficulties  which 
threatened  to  be  of  a formidable  character  have  to 
a certain  extent  been  adjusted,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  deadlock  which  prevails  in  one  or  two 
branches  will  before  long  be  entirely  removed.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  originally  the  matter 
emanated  from  the  demand  of  the  labourers  for  an 
advance  of  J£d.  per  hour,  which  has  brought 
in  its  train  a cessation  of  work  on  the  part 
of  the  bricklayers.  The  notices  tendered  some 
months  ago  by  the  members  of  the  Stone- 
masons’ Society  have  expired,  but  the  points  have 
been  satisfactorily  settled.  An  extra  per  hour 
has  been  conceded  to  the  workmen,  who,  on  their 
part,  have  made  certain  concessions  in  relation  to 
the  working  rules,  particularly ias  affecting  appren- 
tices. An  amicable  understanding  has  been  arrived 
at  between  the  bricklayers  and  the  employers,  but 
the  men  are  still  “out  ” pending  the  settlement  of 
the  labourers’  strike.  A special  general  meeting  of 
the  Nottingham  Master  Builders'  Association  took 
place  on  the  2nd  inst.,  when  the  position  of  affairs 
in  regard  to  the  labourers’  strike  was  taken  into 
consideration.  Several  of  the  bricklayers’  labourers 
have  returned  to  their  employment,  but  approxi- 
mately there  are  still  about  500  out. — Nottingham 
Guardian. 

The  Carpenters’  Strike  at  Newport. — The 
carpenters'  strike  at  Newport  has  been  settled.  The 
men  have  accepted  the  proposal  to  return  to  work 
under  the  old  rules,  but  not  to  continue  working 
after  five  o’clock.  This  arrangement  will  remain  in 
force  until  May  next.  If  they  so  desire,  however, 
the  men  may  give  notice  in  September  to  terminate 
the  agreement  in  May. 

Swansea  Masons'  Strike. — There  is  no  fresh 
development  in  connexion  with  the  Swansea 
masons'  strike.  The  men’s  offer  to  work  at  S^d.  per 
hour  up  to  January,  1899,  when  the  9d.  is  to  be 
given,  is  still  open,  but  has  not  yet  been  accepted  by 
the  employers. 


LEGAL. 

THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  North  London  Police-court,  on  the  29th  ult., 
Mr.  Frederick  Meeson,  one  of  the  District  Surveyors 
of  Hackney,  was  summoned  before  Mr.  d’Eyncourt, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  James  Watt,  a builder,  to 
show  why  his  objection  to  a certain  building  in 
Mabley-street,  Hackney  Marshes,  should  not  be 
overruled. 

Mr.  Milner-Jutson  appeared  in  support  of  the 
summons,  and  explained  that  Mr.  Watt  was  engaged 
in  developing  an  estate,  which  was  at  present  rough 
grass  land.  A cinder  path  marked  a proposed  road- 
way, which  was  in  the  form  of  an  acute  angle,  or 
crescent.  At  one  end  of  the  proposed  roadway  a 
house  had  been  built  and  set  back  about  30  ft.  from 
the  centre  of  the  roadway.  Mr.  Watt  started  building 
at  the  other  end  of  the  roadway,  and  he  had  only 
set  back  20  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  road.  Mr. 
Meeson  objected  under  Section  150  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  on  the  ground  that  the  second 
building  was  beyond  the  general  line  of  buildings  in 
Mabley-street.  Mr.  Milner-Jutson  pointed  out  that 
the  Act  referred  to  the  general  line  of  frontage  in  a 
street,  or  “ part  of  a street.”  He  contended  that 
this  at  the  present  time  was  not  a street  at  all,  and, 
further,  the  Act  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  entirely 
new  thoroughfares  like  this.  If  Mr.  Meeson's  conten- 
tion were  correct  it  would  be  possible  for  one  man  to 
destroy  the  value  of  his  neighbour’s  land.  He  might 
build  a house  50  ft.  back  from  the  centre  of  the  road, 
and  all  the  other  owners  would  have  to  follow  his 
example. 

Mr.  d'Eyncourt,  who  had  viewed  the  building  in 
question,  said  that  his  own  opinion  was  that  the 
Act  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  buildings  put  up 
in  an  already  existing  street,  and  not  to  an  abso- 
lutely new  thoroughfare.  The  two  portions  of 
Mabley-street  were  alike  only  in  name.  He  there- 
fore overruled  the  objection  of  the  District  Sur- 
veyor. 

Mr.  Milner-Jutson  asked  for  costs. 

Mr.  Meeson  hoped  the  magistrate  would  not  grant 
costs,  as  these  proceedings  were  taken  in  the  interest 
of  the  builder. 

Mr.  d’Eyncourt : On  your  objection. 

Mr.  Meeson  said  that  was  so,  but  the  magistrate  s 
decision  gave  Mr.  Watt  a free  hand  to  proceed  with 
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the  erection  of  the  rest  of  the  houses  in  the  street 

and  he  was  secured  from  trouble  afterwards. 

Mr  d’Eyncourt  said  he  thought  the  case  a proper 
one  for  argument,  and  he  decided  not  to  allow 
costs. 


ALLEGED  OBSTRUCTION  OF  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS  BY  A THEATRE. 

In  the  Chancery  Division,  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr. 
Justice  North,  in  the  case  of  Smith  v.  the  Barnsley 
Theatre  Company,  granted  the  plaintiff  leave  t 
serve  notice  of  motion  for  the  9th  inst.  for  a„ 
intern,,  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from 
erecting  a new  theatre  on  their  site  so  as  to  interfi 
with  the  plaintiff's  ancient  lights. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  BUILDING  DISASTER- 
Before  Mr.  Marsham.  at  Westminster,  on  Tues- 
day. two  summonses  under  the  dangerous  structure 
clauses  ot  the  London  Building  Act  of  1804  were 
preferred  by  the  London  County  Council  against 
the  owner  of  the  collapsed  building  in  Orchard 
street,  Westminster,  known  as  Abbey  Mansions. 
There  were  also  summonses  under  the  construc- 
n Sect“£  °*  the  same  Act-  at  the  instance  of 
Dr,ur-V.  t.1^  District  Surveyor,  against  Mr.  W R. 
Rickard,  builder,  of  City-road,  the  offences  alleged 
being-(i  ) erect.on  to  a greater  height  than  80  ft. 
without  the  consent  of  the  Council;  (2)  that  the 
roof  story  (more  than  60  ft.  above  the  street)  was 
not  constructed  throughout  of  fire-resisting  materials. 
The  County  Council  asked  for  orders  in  respect  of 
these  alleged  irregulatities—  Mr.  Seager  Berry  ap- 
peared for  the  L.C.C.  ; Mr.  H.  Avory  for  the 
defendants;  and  Mr.  Marshall  Hall,  Q.C.,  for 
interested  parties.  x 

After  the  case  had  been  opened  at  some  length  by 
Mr.  Berry  and  the  h, story  of  the  building  given  Mr 
» l th,M  il  ™”P‘  “"dS-  Section 

aoe  of  the  Act  dealing  w,th  Government  buildings. 
These  proceedings  appeared  to  have  been  taken,  he 
said  in  consequence  of  a suggestion  by  the  coroner 
that  because  her  Majesty  or  any  department  of  the 
Government  were  not  actually  in  occupation  of  the 
building  while  it  was  being  put  up  the  section  did 
not  apply.  How  a building  was  to  be  occupied 
while  , was  being  put  up  he  could  not  understand. 

was  the  most  distorted  conception  of  an  Act  that 
he  had  ever  heard.— Mr.  Berry  pointed  out  that  the 
exemption  was  being  claimed,  not  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  by  private  persons. 

th™tIarShilm  Sa^  he  thouSht  the  Premises,  under 
the  agreement  produced,  were  vested  in  the  Govern- 
therefore  exempt  from  the  Act.  He  dis- 
tbe  n?h^CJaSt  summons,  and  formally  adjourned 
the  other  three  to  see  whether  a case  would  be 
in  that  event  he  should  grant  10I.  10s. 


taken. 

costs. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturoay,  July  9. 

rS£  fcclesiolofical  Society.— Visit  to  the  Church 

C H°  LTinn,lyii  RoehamP‘°P-  under  the  guidance  of  Mr 
~ p 'nf  Prynne‘  Tra,n  from  Wa«rloo  to  Putney  ai 

riveT  ht“  0/J,Uni0rj  Excursion  down  the 

o,-ta^y  'll . -''‘ejr*?Era-  Leave  Westminster  Pier  at 
2.15  P-m„  calling  at  Temple,  Old  Swan,  and  Woolwich. 


a,"air  formed  through  it  which  is  automatically 

c,  ed  on  the  m-stroke  of  the  plunger  by  a valve  ; on  the 
S °“t'stroke  tbe  valve  opens  and  so  prevents  the 
retarding  ol  the  opening  movement  of  the  door,  but  on  the 
fhT'l  0Smg,  m°v<--ment  under  action  of  the  spring,  when 
Ve  , osed,’  tbe  a'r  can  escape  through  the  vent  only, 
and  thus  violent  closing  of  the  door  is  prevented. 

18,711.—  Step  Ladders:  E.  Blaster g c-  ’ Co.— For 
nl'P,r°rt'ng  &c-  > Pear  the  top  of  the  ladder  a small 

platform  or  holder,  consisting  chiefly  of  a grating  or  plat. 

L°  egn  °f  the  ladder-  Is  so  secured  that  itmay 
extend  honrontaHy  or  be  folded  down,  either  by  hand 
by  Die  folding  or  erecting  of  the  ladder. 
r A Cmu!'TER  Gauge:  C.  IV.  SummerskiU 

- y ' -nn.\  I ms  is  made  in  the  form  of  a pair  of  pliers, 

scaks  tW°  SldCS  3re  connected  ^ a pivot,  and  marked  with 

593'~ -Miner’s  Lamp:  .4.  Weil. — To  provide  a 
lamp  that  can  be  neither  opened  when  burning  nor  lighted 
when  opened,  the  inventor  has  devised  a bolt,  operated 
b!Ih0.ra!i,'Ca  y by, the,  extinguishing  device,  and  bolting 
ther  the  screwed  or  lamp  gauze,  or  the  extinguishing  and 
lighting  device,  and  arrested  in  the  latter  position  by  a 
double  stopping  contrivance  which  is  disengaged  by  the 
glass  when  screwed  on,  but  prevents,  in  any  other  state 
:ion  of  the  lighting  device. 

Securing  Door  and  Similar  Handles  upon 
v,  ‘ LNDjES  : -4-  °-  Calms.— With  a recessed  spindle 
carrying  fixed  springs,  are  combined  a handle  and  two 
the  free  ends  of  the  springs  are  compressed  in 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  August  15. 

TI97J-  I,3’.829'TBat,hs  and  Lavatories  : A.  G.  Cloakc. 
— 1 be  inlet  and  outlet  are  kept  apart,  the  supply  tans 
anil"?  vXIid  t0  'he,  lns.lde  of  lhe  end  of  'he  bath,  the  handle 
d eS«.°f  tl3e'nlel  laPs  and  of  'he  discharge  valve 
^;oihTgh  a ?helf  over  the  body  of  lhe  inle'  taps ; a 
special  claim  relates  to  a combined  trap  and  valve  for 

balh^nd’  “*5  W0/k‘n,g  with  .a  Ioose  inside  the 

bath  and  spindle  of  valve  outside,  or  having  the  spindle 
connected  to  the  plunger  on  seating  inside  the  bath. 
n-^’365-77DRV,NG,  Br,cks>  &c.,  in  Continuous  or 
bJldfn.T  ^ flLNS  : (/\.  Warren.— The  improvement  lies  in 
her  a a'  Wllt  °Penlr?g  a.nd  damper  to  every  cham- 

jnHpJ!ni°  !^d  °P  tbe  l°P>  fading  direct  to  the  chimney 
ndependently  of  any  other  flue,  and  fixing  a •«  Blackman  ” 
otner  'an  in  the  portion  so  leading  to  the  chimney. 
15,14b-— Manufactureof  Bricks,  Tiles,  and  Other 
it  has  V.  f'  Sch°kfield.—\ n employing  rotating  cylinders 
t 1 as  been  customary  hitherto,  the  inventor  says,  to  par- 
Dally  form  the  brick  or  tile  in  a mould  and  to  then  allow 
tne  air  to  escape  before  completing  the  final  pressure  and 
ormat.on  ; his  present  object  is  to  partially  form  tbe  brick 
J?  -1,®  ™ouId  °f  a stating  cylinder  and  to  then  automa- 
tically transfer  it  to  the  mould  of  the  brick  press,  when  its 
formation  is  completed,  and  to  provide  means  for  auto- 
mancal  operation  of  the  machinery  from  the  driving  shaft. 
,°>°39-  Fireplaces  : IV.  J.  Fieldhouse.—Yox  fire- 
Sra‘es  having  a projecting  canopy  are  constructed 
anrf  d??'?Ut  Side  do0rS  Preferably  of  circular  form 

and  capable  of  being  drawn  round  from  the  back  of  the 
gI,ate  and.  br0l)gbt  together  in  front  ; the  upper  pair  of 
alone,  pr  ln  conjunction  with  the  lower-are 
intended  to  form  a blower,  whilst  ventilation  is  obtained  bv 
closing  the  bottom  doors  and  opening  the  upper  ones. 

1 8,°  1 °,  — -Door-closi  ng  Appliances  : 6'.  Hill  & K. 
Hodges.— To  a plate  on  the  door  are  secured  ft)  a metal 
cylinder  or  barrel,  and  (2)  the  closing  spring-box,  which  has 
a lever  mounted  upon  one  end  of  its  central  pin  or  axle  for 
connexion  with  the  fixed  bracket  on  the  door-casing  the 
lever  is  a!so  connected  by  a rod  which  passes  outside  the 
^rki6  pib5on  rod  s outer  end,  projecting  through  the 
end  of  the  barre  remote  from  the  spring-box  ; the  opposite 
end  of  the  barrel  has  an  air  vent ; the  piston  or  plunger  has 


th. 

and  then  spring  out  into  the  conical  hole  in  the 
Handle,  for  reversing  the  operation  side  holes  are  made  in 
the  handle  for  the  insertion  of  a curved  wire  to  press  upon 
e springs.  * 

7,648.— Fixing  the  Handles  of  Brushes,  &c.  : IV. 
.Vistet.— Spring  arms  are  secured  within  a recess  in  the 
brush-head  by  means  of  a bolt  and  nut,  the  arms  having 
-nchned  surfaces  adapted  to  engage  with  the  recess  and 
with  the  end  of  the  handle. 

,°43.-Water  Meters  : /•'.  Lux.— This  relates  to  a 
> wheel  water  meter  capable  of  measuring  water  flow- 
ing through  it  in  the  direction  opposed  to  that  of  the  usual 
flow  ; the  passages  in  the  walls  of  the  measuring  cylinder 
arranged  horizontally  one  above  the  other ; they 
ol  the  same  size,  but  run  in  opposite  directions  ; on 
base  and  cover  of  the  measuring  vessel  are  provided 
temming  or  damming  ribs,  triangular  in  cross  section  si 
arranged  that  water  flowing  in  from  below  strikes  aga’ins 
Die.r  vertical  faces,  whereas  water  flowing  in  from  abov. 
strikes  against  their  inclined  faces,  whereby  tbe  vane-wheel 
” S,PJIe,0f  heavily  loaded  wilh  .he  .eater  dowlas 

the  backward  direction,  still  makes  exactly  the  same 
number  of  revduti0"5,  only  in  the  reverse  direction,  for 
each  unit  of  measurement  of  water  flowing  backward: 
lor  each  unit  flowing  forwards. 

H r-»//;rD-TkRV-WlNr)-0w’  AN-D  °THER  Hinges  : C.  & 
H.  Colic  r.-Jhe  hinge  pin  portion  of  the  hinge  has  a screw 
whSI1  r a,k°  a h°  6 cast  ,ln  11  for  a second  holding 
- . whilst  the  cap  or  socket  portion  of  the  hinge  i> 
imi  arly  fashioned.  To  facilitate  the  fixing  of  the  hinge  i* 
mployed  a template  or  guide,  which  can  be  temporarily 
fixed  to  the  door  or  window  whilst  the  holes  for  the  screws 
are  being  bored. 

10, 650. -Electric  Arc  Lamps  : F.  A.  Gilbert  & E.  O. 
i^unain.—  1 he  contrivance  includes  means  for  holding  the 
D?' pe^carbon  ln  "s  P'ace  on  removal  of  the  inner  globe,  so 
that  the  operator  has  both  his  hands  free,  and  a valve  for 
the  cap  or  cover  for  the  innerglobe  to  enable  the  passage  of 
the  upper  carbon  without  binding  when  in  use  • the  arma- 
ture of  the  solenoid  is  mounted  on  a tubular  member  sur- 
rounding the  upper  carbon,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  latter 
has  a piston  to  enter  a centrally  supported  dash-pot  at  the 
top  of  the 1 lamp,  the  feed  controlling  clutch  being  mounted 
on  the  tubular  member  s lower  end.  1 1 is  claimed  that  the 
upper  carbon  will,  when  burned  out,  be  released  from  the 
controlling  clutch,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  carbons  will  me 
and  the  current  pass  through  them  and  the  series  coil  to  tl 
line,  without  damaging  the  lamp. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS. 

June  20-g. 

13.654.  G.  J.  Gibbs,  Sifting  Appliance.  13,658,  Tayk. 

& Robson,  and  14,084,  H.  Newton,  Brush  and  other 
Handle  F^teners  .3.663,  C.  H.  Jeffs,  Sewer  Ventila- 
non  13,664,  G.  Gardiner,  “The  Surveyor’s  Adjuster." 
13,667  Hewetson  & Lambert,  Feed  Roller,  Circular  Saw 
and  other  Protectors.  x3,669.  N.  de  Tornau,  Drawing 
u , p rI|,’t77cJ‘  C°AX‘  Ear'b-bo.ring  Appliances.  ,3,680, 
Hart  6c  Clark,  Secondary  Electric  Batteries  or  Accumu- 
lators.  13,689,  T.  H.  Cobley,  Silicated  and  Asbestosised 
Pulp  for  making  Non-inflammable  Paper  and  Board  for 
Wood  Substitutes  and  as  a Non-conductor  for  Coatine 
Surfaces  ,3,697.  R.  O.  Wynne-Roberts,  Filter  Beds! 
,3,70,,  borrow  & Fulton  and  13,761,  K.  Leverkus, 
Fnc.on  Clutches  ,3,702,  H F.  Joel,  jun.,  Dynamo 
Machines  and  Motors.  ,3,708,  T.  Douglas,  for  Auto- 
matically Weighing  Quantities  of  Substances  of  all  kinds. 
13,7*1,  T.  Voile,  Chimney  Soot  Destroyers.  ,3720  T. 

H.  Minshall,  Coin-freed  Meters.  13,721,  J. ' G ' s' 
Cunnington,  Suspended  Electroliers.  '13,725,  W ' f" 
Toifel,  Production  of  Designs  upon  Paper-woven 
Xt  by_  Template^  Printing.  13,728, 


and  similar  Articles.  ,3,927.  R-  Hoyle,  Drying  China, 
Clay,  and  other  like  substances.  13,928,  R.  Collenette  Brick 
Presses.  13,929  Barr  & Thomson,  Machines  for  Cutting 
Elliptical  and  other  Eccentric  Forms.  ,3,933,  W.  Mitchell 
jun..  Attachments  for  Fittings  of  Earthe-rware  Sinks,  &c.’ 
13.94°.  J-  C.  Clark,  Pulverising  Machine.  13,942,  F. 
-Thomson,  Standard  and  Portable  Electric  Light.  13,943, 
Coates  & Wood,  Filaments  of  Electric  Incandescent  Lamps, 
13.951,  G.  M.  Stewart,  Metallic  Tubular  Conductors  for 
Electric  Wires  and  Cables.  13,952,  Banks  & Verity, 

■ pnngs,  Checks,  and  Pop-Centres  of  Swing  Doors,  &c. 
13,954,  W-  L.  H.  Roberts,  Portland  Cement.  ,3,960,  H. 
JJamm,  Electrode  for  Accumulators.  13,963,  Tippel  & 
Ramisch,  Door  Locks.  13,966.  J.  A.  Schmidt,  Screw 
Wrenches.  13,974,  M.  C.  C.  Gadeberg,  Frames  for  Pictures, 
^cc.  13,976,  | . H.  Lancaster,  Grapples,  Dredges,  and  Earth. 
l igging  or  Handling  Apparatus.  13,984,  E.  Sondermann, 
lias  Regulator.  13,994,  Bigland  & Cunningham,  Enamel 
Faint.  13,997.  F.  Ross,  Overflow  Sinks.  ,4,004,  F. 
E^tmead,  Hoistmg  Apparatus.  ,4,01 ,,  W.  Appleton,  Dies 
r-r  'jn£.UI?laklnS  Machines.  14,0,2.  H.  C.  Brown,  Electric 
Eight  Fittings.  ,4,014,  W.  J.  Brewer,  Piles,  Quays,  and 
Retaining  Walls  or  Structures,  and  Sea  Walls.  14  o->i  A 
Benham,  Portable  Ele-trical  Tool-holders  and  Tools. 
14,047.  R.  Bradshaw,  Bricks,  Clay  Blocks,  Tiles,  &c. 
,4. °5',  G.  Brown,  Elevator  Brakes.  ,4,056,  J.  T.  Adshead,. 
Ladders  for  Household  Purposes.  ,4,075.  Jefferies  & 
Champion,  Gas  and  other  Stoves.  14,077,  C.  F.  Kirchhoff, 
Dynamo  Brush.  ,4,080,  W.  G.  Watts,  Expansion,  Con- 
traction and  \ ibration  Bearing  for  Bridges,  Girders,  and. 
Principles  [sic].  14,089,  Alcocks,  a Stone  Cleaner.  14,090, 
Koyce  .v  Claremont,  Lowering  Loads  of  Cranes  or  Hoists 
Driven  by  Electro  Motors.  14,099,  E.  A.  Reissig,  Privies- 
orU°seis.  14,103,  G.  Krapp,  Levels  for  use  by  Masons 
and  others.  14,1,3,  H.  A.  Wagner,  Distribution  of  Electri- 
city by  Alternating  Currents.  14,120,  A.  Priest,  Valve  for 
Flushing  Cisterns.  &c.  14,121,  Staats  & Coates,  High. 

Water  Indicator.  14,123,  H.  Lister,  Drawing 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

& Sons  (at  Diss). 


June  17.— By  Salter,  Sim 
Fersfield,  Norfolk.— “ Ponds  F"; 


" 26  a. 


June  18.— By  Durham-,  Gotto,  & Samuel 
(at  Bedford). 

Harrold,  Beds.—"  The  Priory  Farm,"  620  a.  3 r.  f 

J wo  freehold  houses  and  1 a.  o r.  22  p P . ’ 

Two  enclosures,  5 a.  3 r.  22  p.,  f. 

June  so-— -By  Messrs.  Si-elm  an  (at 
. Melton  Constable). 

Briston,  Norfolk.— Fourteen  freehold  building  sites 
„ , By  A Savill  & Son 

Felstead,  ^Essex.— “F'elstead  Bury”  and  326 


2T-35  P-,  f- 


By  Best  & Arams. 

■ Albert-pl.,  u.t.  35  yrs., 


- & Gree 
• 25  yrs., 


Hyde  Park.- 
16s.  6d.,  r 

By  Weatherali 
Bloomsbury.  — 1,  Taviton-st.  u.t 

e-r-  *3°/-  ’. 

By  J.  H.  Bethell. 

East  Ham.— Vicarage-lane,  a freehold  building 

estate,  about  9 a 

Gooseley-lane.— A freehold  building  estate!  8 a! ! 

By  Drew  & Son. 

Soho. — 10,  Gerrard-st.,  f.,  r.  80/. 

84,  Berwick-st.,  f.,  r.  80/. !!!.!!!! 

By  Thurgood  & Martin. 

Hammersmith.— 84,  Hammersmith-rd.,and  34  and 

36,  Brook  Green-pi.,  f. g 

90,  94,  and  96,  Hammersmith-rd.,  f. . . . . !. o -Iq. 

Kennington.— 36  and  40,  Sharsted-st.,  u.t.  66  vrs 

g.r.  12/.,  r.  72 1 ’’ 

By  J.  H.  Bethell  (at  East  Ham). 

Upton  Park.— Haxold-rd.,  &c.,  125  plots  of  build- 
ing land,  f.  

o , By  Castiglione  & Cubbings  (at  Carlisle).' 

Carlisle,  Cumberland.  — “ London  and  North- 

Western  Railway  Inn,”  f.  

June  21.— By  Beadel,  Wood," & Co.  ” 

Stansted,  Essex. — “ The  Hargrave  Estate,’’  720  a. 


8,236 


R.  Fiedler,  Emptying  Cesspools,  Ditches  Pits^’&c! 
*3-739i  A.  C.  Lidster,  Door  Holder  and  Stop.  ,3  7,2  I 
Anderson,  and  ,3,993,  J.  Nall,  Circular  Saw  Guards! 
13,746,  W.  Beak,  jun.,  Brick  Kilns.  15,754,  I.  Windsor. 
Richards  Window  Locking  and  Fastening.  ,3,750,  Ailing- 
ham  & Fennell  Electric  Cables.  13,765,  S.  G.  Brown, 
Quadruplex  and  Multiplex  Telegraphy.  ,3,771,  G.  loseoh’ 
sohn.  13,968,  Sir  Charles  Stewart  Forbes,  Bart.,  and  13  987 
W.  V.  Ebert,  Acetylene  Lamps.  13,772,  R.  W.  McDonald,’ 
Flushmg  Cisterns.  ,3,779,  Kuersten  & Knoble,  Filters. 
p3j7  i ’•  n He‘  Cn’  L,fUn?  JaC,ks'  I3’793-  P-  A.  Emanuel, 
Electric  Generators.  13,807,  Agnes  Marks,  Sheath  Driv- 
‘ng  L?°l  T°r  Double-ended  Tacks  and  Nails.  ,3,808  Felien 
6c  Guilleaume.  Cables,  Ropes,  &c.  13,8,5,  A.  H.  Middle- 

ton,  Adjustable  Spanner.  13,822,  T.  Armstrong,  Domestic 
Grates.  13,824,  T.  Thorson,  Spark  Arresters.  13,830  O 
Payan,  ,3, 99°.  G.  Wiltshire,  ,4,049  K.  E.  Rosenihal! 
14,050,  J.  Billwiller  & K.  E.  Rosenthal,  and  14  ,39  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  Forbes,  Bart.,  Acetylene  Gas.  is^?’  T 
Rowland,  Window  Fastener.  13,858,  S.  Holland,  Circular 
Moulding  Machine  Guard.  13,860,  D.  Drummond  Heat 
ing  and  Ventilating  Buildings,  &c.  ,3,867,  Baron  Robert 

Walker  & Woodwards,  and  13.971,  C.  S.  Todd,  Blind 
Roller  Furniture.  ,3,878,  R.  Ames,  Fiarthenware  and  other 
Pipe  Jointing.  13,895,  Siemens  & Halske  A.-G.,  Reduc- 
lon  of  Energy  of  Magnetisation  of  Electrical  Transformers 
.3,9(4,  W.  G.  Stones,  Fuel  Economising  and 
Smoke  Consuming  Apparatus.  13,916,  T.  Wells  Ash 
Curbs.  13,920,  Woodhouse  & Gambles,  Handle  for  Cutlery 


, . Gy  James  Maudsley  (at  Settle). 

Giggleswick,  Yorks.— Five  enclosures  of  land,  32  a 

3i  P-.  f-  

By  Gough  & Dove. 
Holloway.— Seven  Sisters-rd.,  “ The  Bedford  Arms  ” 

p.-h.,  f.g.r.  1 to/.,  reversion  in  51  yrs 

56  and  158,  Seven  Sisters-rd.,  f_,  r.  78/.  ...... 

Caledonian-rd. — “ The  Swan"  p.-h.,  f.g.r.  15/. 

reversion  in  28  yrs ’ 

By  Hards  & Bradley. 
Camberwell.— 5,  Hinton-ter.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 

Bnxton. — 30,  Bonham-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  7I.  ,7s! 
Camberwell.— Hinton-rd.,  i.g.r.  ,6/.,  u.t.'52'yrs. 


g.r.  16/... 


n Common. — Cedars-rd.,  “ Downs  House,” 

Clapham.— 30,  Gauden-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  io /. 

r-  

. By  H.  N.  Newton  & Co. 

Minones. — 57,  58,  59,  and  60,  Royal  Mint-st.,  f. 

r.  167/.  4s 

Walthamstow.—  Erskine-rd.,  “ Oswestn-  Flouse ’’ 

fi.  35/.  ’ 

2 and  3,  Oswald- villas,  f.,  r.  65/.  

Wandsworth.— 8,  Alma  rd.,  f.,  r.  37/.  .!!!!!!!!.!! 

ByN0TLEY&C0. 

Ascot,  Berks.— Cheapside,  a house  and  shop,  1 to 
Lyndale-cottages,  “ Laburnum-cottage" 
i “ Brooklyn-cottages,”  and  an  enclosure, 

irly  1 a.,  f.  

By  A.  W.  Taylor  & Co. 
Islingtom— 1,  Pulleney-st.,  u.t.  2,  yrs.,  g.r.  4I.  gs., 

Barnsbury.— 33,  Richmond-rd.,  u.t.  43J  vrs..  tr  r 

8/.,  r.  42/. ./  ' ’ b 

Putney-common.—"  The  Croft,”  u.t.  85 1 ’vrs  c r 
7l;  t.  5°/. . 

By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  & Co. 
Rusper,  Sussex. — An  enclosure  of  land,  5 a 2 r 

8 p. , f.  

Warnham,  Sussex.— “ Upper  Chickens”  Farm  ” 
38  a.  2 r.  37p.,f. ] 
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By  Debenham,  Tewscn,  & Co. 

Mayfair. — 51,  v.narles-st.,  f.,  r.  450/ ,£10,990 

Snaresbrook. — Snaresbrook-rd.,  “ Buxton  House” 

and  1 a.  o r.  24  p.,  f. 2,300 

Ripe.  Sussex. — " Rip;  Manor  House  " and  40  a. 

2 r.  7 p.,  f.  and  c i,ioo 

West  Africa. — Four  concessions  of  land  on  the 
Gold  Coast.  for99yrs.,  at  rentals  amounting 

to  560/.  per  annum 2,900 

By  C.  W.  Davies. 

Regent’s  Pk. — 4 and  7,  Hanover-pl.,  u.t.  24  yrs., 

g.r.  ?/.,  r.  118/.  1,035 

Marylebone. . .226  and  228,  Great  Portland-st.,  u.t. 

11  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  134/.  825 

Belgravia. — 74,  Ebury-st.,  u.t.  25 yrs  , g.r.  8/ 


Stoke  Newington. — 168,  Stoke  Newington-rd.,  u.t. 

79  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  e.r.  100/.  

Islington. — 368,  Essex-rd.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s., 

r.  90/. 

Hoxton. — 31,  Ecclesbourne-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  r.  36/. 

Barnsbury. — 10,  11,  and  12,  Charles-st.,  u.t.  45 


,130 


yrs.,  g.i 


18/. 


By  Fleuret,  Sons,  & Adams  (at 
Masons’  Hall  Tavern  . 

Southwark. — Great  Dover-st.,  “The  Virginia 
Plant’’ p.-h.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  r.  125/.,  with  good- 
will   1 

By  Hepper  & Sons  (at  Leeds). 

Leeds,  Yorks. — 38,  40,  and  42,  Woodhouse-lane, 
and  1,  Wade-st.,  area  290  yds  , f.,  r.  115/.  .... 

By  J.  M.  Leeder&Son  (at  Swansea). 

Swansea,  Glamorgan.— 1 and  2,  Wyndham-st.,  u.t. 

50  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  10s 

Wyndham-st.,  “The  Wyndham  Stores”  b.-h., 

u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  1/.  5s.,  r.  25/. 

155  aud  157,  Oxford-st.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  10s. 

By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Dartford). 

Darenth,  Kent.— Lane  End,  a freehold  cottage 

and  o a.  3 r.,  f 

By  Maddjson,  Miles,  & Maddison  (at 
Lowestoft). 

Kessingland,  Suffolk. — A farm,  comprising  69  a. 

1 r.  9p.,  f.  and  c 

By  Grimley  & Son  (at  Moreton-in-Marsh). 
Evenlode,  Worcester. — “Home  Farm,”  15S  a. 

3 r.  32  P-,  £ 

By  Stimson  & Sons  (on  the  estate). 
Isleworth,  Middlesex. — St.  John’s-rd.,  twenty-one 

plots  of  building  land,  f.  

Twickenham-rd.,  fifteen  plots  of  building  land,  f. 

June  22.— By  Inman  & Co. 

St.  John's  Wood. — 133,  Alexandra-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  16/. , e.r.  75/. 

Brighton. — 1 and  ia,  High  View-villas,  f.,  r. 

36/.  8s 

By  Slade  & Butler. 

Tooting. — Brightwell-cres.,  f.g.r.  35/.,  reversion  in 

96  yrs 

Twickenham. — Fourth  Cross-rd.,  a block  of  build- 
ing land,  f.  

By  S.  Clifford  Tee. 

Mile  End. — 17  to  23  (odd),  Mossford-st.,  u.t.  61$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  10s.  

Redbill,  Surrey. — 60,  Station-rd.,  a profit  rental  of 

20/.  for  27$  yrs 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 

Stoke  Newington. — 123,  Brooke-rd.,  u.t.  79$  yrs., 

g.r.  6/.  1 os.,  r.  36/. 

Lewisham.— 26,  Gilmore-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  5/. 

5s.,  r.  26/. 

Clapham.— 21,  Kimberley-rd.,  u.t.  66$  yrs.,  g.r.  61. 

By  E.  W.  Richardson  & Son. 

New  Barnet,  Herts. — 2,  3,  and  4,  Percy  Villas,  f., 

r.  85/.  8s • 

Bedford  Row.— Chapel-st.,  “The  King’s  Arms” 
p.-h.,  a profit  rental  of  40/.  for  23$  yrs.,  with 

reversion  

Kingsland. — 36,  Ware-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  

Hackney-rd. — 1 to  19,  St.  John  s-ter.,  u.t.  22  yrs., 

_ g r.  40/. 

Poplar. — 161  and  163,  East  Ind: 

*45^-  

Finchley.— 1 to  7,  Dagmar-cottages, 

g.r.  29/.  8s 

By  H.  J.  Bromley. 

Wood  Green.— 21  to  28,  King’s-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs., 

£<•*•  24/. 1,025 

Shepherd's  Bush. — 5,  Netherwood-rd.,  f.,  r.  65/.  . . 1,325 

35,  Wood-lane,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  40/.  . 380 

Croydon.— 52,  Waddon  Old-rd.,  f.,  r.  30/. 635 

Norwood.— 1 to  9 (odd),  Knight’s  Hill-sq.,  u.t.  61 

yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  4T5 

Casewick-rd.,  “Claremont ” and  “South  View,” 

f-i  r-  70I.  1,060 

48,  Chapel-rd.,  and  1 to  7,  Rose-cottages,  u.t. 

16  yrs.,  g r.  35/. 53S 

186  to  196  (even),  Knight’s  Hill-rd.,  with  a 

stable  in  rear,  f.,  r.  318/.  3s.  4d 6,650 

198  and  200,  Knight’s  Hill-rd.,  f.,  r.  70/. 1,760 

1 to  6,  Dibden’s  cottages,  f. 1,47s 

143,  Beulah-hill,  f.,  r.  100/. 2,400 

By  W.  T.  Smith  & Son  (at  Rye). 

Beckley,  Sussex. — “ King  s Bank  Farm,”  72  a.  o r. 

20  p. , f.  1,700 

By  Winch  & Sons  (at  Hawkhurst). 

Hawkburst,  Kent. — “ Cockshot  Farm,”  76  a.,  fi  ..  1,650 

Sandhurst,  Kent. — “ Spondon  House,”  and  4a.  2 r. 

*5  P->  f- 1,000 

By  A.  Preece  (at  Camberwell). 

Brixton. — 5,  Wingmore-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s., 

r-  32^ 200 

34,  Geneva-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  33/. 310 

38,  Branksome-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  26/.  ..  255 

Camberwell. — 73,  Lolhian-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

f-  3 oA 280 

By  Glasier  & Sons  (at  Faversham). 
Doddington,  Kent. — A freehold  house,  two  cot- 
tages, and  smithy  

Two  freehold  houses,  with  bakehouse  and  laundry 
By  Alfred  Richards  (at  Tottenham). 
Tottenham. — 53  and  55,  Somerset-rd.,  f.,  r.  62/.  8s. 
Edmonton. — Salisbury-rd.,  two  plots  of  building 

land,  f.  

By  Newland,  Davis,  & Hunt  (at 
Newport). 

Llanfrechfa  Lower,  Mon. — “ Ty-LIwyd  Farm,” 

1 p.,  f. . 


Dock-rd.,  f.,  r. 


Hopton,  Suffolk. — “ Bees”  or  “ Holly  Tree  Farm, 

172  a.  or.  6p.,f.  

By  Warne  & King  (at  Cleobury 
Mortimer). 

Bayton,  Salop. — “ Mill  Farm”  and  colliery,  65  a. 

1 r.  18  p.,  fi 

Cleobury  Mortimer,  Salop. — A freehold  house  and 

°a.  3r . . . ; 

A freehold  building  site,  2 a.  1 r.  33  p 

June  23.  —By  Phibbs,  Gibson,  & Co. 
Norwood. — 68  and  70,  Thornlaw-rd.,  u.t.  83$  yrs., 

g.r.  14/.,  r.  64/.  

By  Percival  Hodson. 

Harringay. — 38,  Seymour-rd.,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  10s.,  e.r.  42/ 

By  Humphreys,  Skitt,  & Humphreys. 

Deptford. — 177  and  179,  High-st.,  f.,  r.  150/. 

Lewisham. — 10,  Lewisham  Pk.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r. 

13/.,  r.  55/.  

By  H.  J.  Buss  & Sons. 

Hackney. — 18,  20,  and  22,  Mansford-st.,  f.,  r.  104/. 
Marylebone. — 12  and  13,  Hereford-st.,  u.t.  22  yrs., 

g-r-  4o/- 

Bayswater  — 12  and  13,  Celbridge-mews,  u.t.  8i 

yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  40/. 

Fulham. — 18  and  19,  South-st.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r. 

7f-  

Old  Ford. — 88,  Hewlett-rd.,  f.  

Bethnal  Green. — 25,  Collingwood-st.,  f. 

By  Glasier  & Sons. 

Putney. — 124,  Upper  Richmond-rd.,  f.,  r.  60/.  .... 
St.  Pancras.— Burton-cres.,  i.g.r.  220/.  10s.,  u.t. 

8J  yrs.,  g.r.  7 . 

Whitechapel. — 9a,  Chicksand-st.,  r.  50/.  ; also 

I.g.r.  31/.  1 os. , u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.  10s 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Whitechapel. — xi,  12,  13,  and  14,  Vine-ct.,  f.,  r. 

no/.  10s 

St.  George’s  East. — 18,  St.  George-st.,  and  14  and 
Artichoke  Hill,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r. 


^5.^5° 


126/.  2 


Mile  End. — 25  and  26,  South  Grove,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  8/.,r.  52/. 

68,  Mile  End-rd.,  u.t.  31$  yrs.,  g.r.  61. 10s 

Old  Ford. — 62,  Totty-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  e.r. 

70/. 

Stratford. — 4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  Ross-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.  10s 

Plaistow. — 27,  Beale-st.  North,  fi,  r.  13/.  

48  to  56  (even),  Stock-st,  f.,  r.  115/.  is 

9 to  14,  Station-rd.,  fi,  r.  163/.  16s 

By  Newbon,  Edwards  & Shephard. 
Barnsbury.— 121,  Ricbmond-rd.,  u.t.  11  yrs  , g.r. 

8/.,  r.  45/. 

Leyton. — 324  and  326,  High-rd.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r. 

22/.,  r.  120/. 

Haverstock  Hill. — No.  138,  u.t.  40$  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 

Islington. — 69  and  70,  Gibson-sq.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r. 

18/.,  r.  102/.  10s 

101,  Essex-rd.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  20 l.,  r.  48/.  

18,  St.  Thomas'-st.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  34/. 
Holloway. — 83,  Devonshire-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  5s.,  r.  34/.  

Barnsbury. — 40,  Thornhill-rd.,  u.t.  10$  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  r.  45/.  

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Islington. — 21,  Essex-rd.,  fi,  r.  60/. 

St.  Pancras. — Euston-rd.,  f.g.r. 's  83/.  15s.,  rever- 
sions in  22J  and  24I  yrs 

Euston-rd.,  f.g.r. ’s  217 /.,  reversions  in  32  and  33 

yrs.  

Chalton-st.,  f.g.r. 's  286/.  9s.,  reversions  varying 

from  2i|  to  34$  yrs 

Church-way,  f.g.r. ’s  145/.,  reversions  varying 

from  27$  to  34$  yrs 

By  H.  J.  Bromley. 

Norwood.— 156,  Knight’s  Hill-rd.,  fi,  r.  48/. 

1,  2,  4,  and  6,  Chapel-rd.,  with  workshops  in 

rear,  fi,  r.  127/.  

22  and  24,  Chapel-rd.,  fi,  r.  52/.  

33  and  77,  Thornlaw-rd.,  fi,  r.  80/.  

206,  208,  210,  and  212,  Norwood-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs., 

g.r.  18/.,  r.  118/. 

Shortlands,  Kent. — Mays  Hill-rd.,  a plot  of  land,  fi 
By  Blackford  & Son  (at  South  Molton). 
Knowstone,  Devon. — “ Moortown  Farm,”  281  a. 

1 r.  X3P  > f-  

By  Edwin  Evans  (at  Clapham  Junction). 
Brixton. — 84,  Railton-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r. 

„ 45^- 

Battersea. — 22  and  24,  Spencer-st  , u.t.  66  yrs., 


. 10/. . 


By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Great  Yarmouth). 
Toft  Monks,  Norfolk. — A farm,  comprising  47  a. 
2 r.  28  p.,  f.  and  c 


18,  Peveril-st.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  

55i  57i  59.  and  61,  Castle-st.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r. 

21/.  5s 

101,  Lavender-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  5/. 

11,  Surrey-lane,  u.t.  55$  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  30/. 

79,  Mysore-rd.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  40/. . 
1,  Lavender-ter.,  and  2 and  4,  Este-rd.,  u.t.  50 

yrs-.  g-r.  5/. 

Wandsworth. — 29  and  31,  St.  John’s  Hill-grove, 

u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  52/. 

30,  Comyn-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r. 

54^.  12s 

52  and  54,  Bucharest-rd.,  u.t.  90$  yrs.,  g.r.  11  7. . . 
Clapham. — 41,  Bromfelde-rd.,  u.t.  63$  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.  9s.,  r.  48/.  

Balham. — 30,  Rossiter-rd.,  u.t.  75$  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r. 

32/. 

By  Norman  & Son  (at  Uxbridge). 
Uxbridge,  Middx. — High-st.,  “Homeleigh”  and 

2 a.  or.  30  p.,  fi,  r.  105/. 

57 and  58,  High-st.,  f._ 

London-rd.,  two  cottages  and  3 a.  2 r.  16  p.,  fi  . . 

By  T.  Lavington  (at  Devizes). 
Urchfont,  &c.,  Wilts.— “The  Marsh  Farm,"  110a. 

:.  3op.,  fi 

Etchilhampton,  Wilts. — Enclosures  of  land,  42  a. 

1 r.  24  p.,  fi 

By  Blake  & Carpenter  (at  Croydon). 
Croydon. — Bensham  - lane,  “ Bensham  Manor 

House”  and  1 a.  3 r.  15  p.,  fi 

By  Rebiieck  Bros,  (at  Bournemouth). 
Bournemouth  (near),  Hants. — “ The  Iford  Estate,” 

about  423  a.,  fi  (in  lots) 

By  E.  J.  Gilders  (at  Clacton-on-Sea). 

St.  Osyth,  Essex. — “The  Ship”  inn,  c 

Clacton-on-Sea,  Essex. — “ Beach  House,”  fi 

By  Buckland  & Sons  (at  Windsor). 
Fifield,  Berks.— Windsor-rd.,  a cottage  and  £ a.  1 r. 
27  P » f- 


9.575 

4.360 

635 

1,9*5 

825 


3,38o 

360 

490 


830 

4,500 

26,675 

2,550 

r.rso 


Windsor-rd.,  two  enclosures,  8 a.  1 r.  27  p.,  fi  . . ^570 

Windsor,  Berks. — Alexandra-rd.,  “ The  Prince 
Consort's”  or  “The  Model  Cottages,"  fi,  r. 

620/ 7,75<> 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Attleborough). 
Besthorpe,  Norfolk. — “The  Blue  Tile  Cottages,” 

a house  and  3 a.  3 r.  33  p.,  fi  338 

By  Chancellor  & Sons  (at  Richmond). 
Barnes.— 1 to  47  and  61  to  71  (odd),  Archway-st., 

u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  107/.  10s 4,850 

1 to  63  (odd)  and  2 to  46  (even),  Thorne-st.,  u.t. 

83  yrs.,  g.r.  191/. 7,315 

Richmond,  Surrey. — Battenberg-rd.,  “Pine,” 

“Lilac,”  “ Birch,”  “Myrtle,”  and  “ Laburn- 

ham  ” Villas,  u.t.  94$  yrs.,  g.r.  137.  6s 1,000 

June  24.— By  E.  Holsworth. 

Dalston. — 81,  Sandringham-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  e.r.  65/. 610- 

Barnsbury. — 25,  Richmond-rd.,  u.t,  52  yrs.,  g.r. 

87..  r.  50/. 435 

Holloway.— 19,  Benwell-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

e-r.  457. 420 

Homerton. — 1 and  2,  Bone-cottages,  and  workshop 

adjoining,  u.t.  63$  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  44/.  4s 17a 

By  Knight,  Frank,  & Rutley. 

Barnsbury. — 27,  Thornhill-sq.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 

*■45^- 45° 

By  Montagu  & Robinson. 

Oxford-st. — No.  552,  u.t.  27$  yrs.,  g.r.  7 7.,  r.  225/.  4,125 

8,  Woodstock-st.,  City  leasehold,  g.r.  4/.  7s.  6d., 

fine  30 7.  12S*,  r.  150 7. 4,25° 

Bayswater. — ia.  and  1 to  19,  Caroline-pl.,  and  6, 

9 to  18,  Poplar-pl.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  io7. 4,120 

Notting  Hill. — 154  and  156,  High-st.,  fi,  r.  155/. . . 3,710 

Bayswater. — 186,  Westbourne  Grove,  u.t.  45  yrs., 

g.r.  127.  7s.,  r.  457. 515 

By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Kingsland. — 106,  Boleyn-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  87.  740 

Leyton.  — 159,  161,  193,  and  195,  Beaumont-rd., 

u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  400 

Wapping. — Lowder-st.,  “York  House,”  u.t.  63 

yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  17° 

Poplar. — 116,  Canton-st.,  fi,  r.  33/.  16s 455 

23  and  25,  Cobden-st.,  u.t.  45  yrs  , g.r.  67 345 

Canning  Town. — 50  to  58  (even),  Garnery-rd.,  u.t. 

87  y*S.,  15 7. 425 

South  Tottenham.— 9 to  39  (odd),  Shaftesbury-st., 

u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  427. 905 

By  Messrs.  Cobb. 

Clapham.— 7,  Laikhall-rise,  u.t.  64  vrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  r. 

50/. 620 

Bloomsbury. — Drake-st.,  a rent  charge  of  5/.  9s.  4d., 

u.t.  81  yrs *3£ 

Cobbam,  Kent. — Four  cottages,  forge,  and  fruit 

Clantation,  9 a.  1 r.  8 p.,  u.t.  932  yrs.,  g.r.  nil..  735 
am,  Kent. — Enclosures  of  land,  7 a.  1 r.  8 p., 

fi 530 

Eight  freehold  cottages  885 

“Tibb’s”  Farmhouse  and  49a.  or.  17  p.,  f.  2,200 

Wrotham,  Kent. — “ Kiln  Field,”  21  a.,  2 r.  2 p.,  fi.  800 
“ The  Rose  and  Crown”  b.-h.  and  18  a.  or.  1 p., 

fi 2,450. 

“ Sheet  Hill  Farm,”  46a.  or.  27  p.,  fi x, 700- 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

St.  Pancras. — Chalton-st.,  fig.  r.'s  320/.  15s.,  re- 

versions  varying  from  25$  to  31$  yrs *1,765 

Clarendon-sq.,  f.g.r.  34,  reversions  in  29J  and  30J 

yrs 1,100 

Stibbington-st.,  f.g.r.  22/.,  reversion  in  24$  yrs. . . 1,50° 

Maida  Vale. — Bristol  gardens,  i.g.r.  24/.  ics.,  u.t. 

52  yrs.,  g.r.  2 7. 435 

Camden  Town. — Torriano-av.,  i.g.r.  30 7.,  u.t.  45 

yrs.,  g.r.  10 7.  385 

Dalston. — Graham-rd.,  i.g.r.  22/.  10s.,  u.t.  61  yrs., 

g.r.  157. 

By  Sanders  & Son  (at  Barnstaple). 

High  Bickington,  Devon. — “ Seckington  Farm,” 


56  a.  3 r.  13  p 
By  C.  I 


F.  Blakely  (at  New  Radnor). 
Kinnerton,  Radnor. — “The  Lower  House  Farm,” 

88  a.,  f. -. 

By  Messrs.  Palmer  (at  Yeovil). 
Tintinhull,  Somerset. — “The  Mansion  Estate,” 

71  a.  or.  2 p„  fi 

Six  freehold  cottages 

Ash,  Somerset. — Four  enclosures  of  land,  44  a.  1 r. 

39  P-,  f- 

June  25. — By  Tuckett  & Son  (at  Leicester). 
Oadby,  Leicester. — “The  Hetmitage”  and  11  a. 

or.  11  p.,  fi 

Two  enclocures,  14  a.  2 r.  17  p.,  f.  

Hoby,  Leicester.— A freehold  farm,  area  155  a.  2 r. 


*55 

980 

3,200 

3,850 


*5  P- 


By  Bidwell  & Sons  (at  Cambridge). 

Sturmer,  Essex. — “The  Sturmer  Hall  Estate,” 

404  a.  1 r.  21  p..,  fi  (in  lots) 

By  W.  J.  Pierce  & Thorpe  (at 
Northampton). 

West  Haddon,  Northants. — “The  Lodge  Farm,” 

292  a.  2 r.  24  p.,  fi 

“The  Buttitt  Farm,”  92  a.  1 r.  33  p.,  fi  

By  Franklin  & Jones  (at  Oxford). 

Marcham,  Berks. — “ Upwood  Park  Estate,”  81  a. 
3 r.  22  p.,  f. 

Chalford,  Oxon. — A freehold  tithe  rent  charge  of 

90  7. 

June  27. — By  Eastman  Bros. 

Kentish  Town.— Castle-rd.,  i.g.r.  10/.,  u.t.  37  yrs., 

g.r.  nil 

Grafton-cres.,,  i.g.r.  21 7.  u.t.  37  yr«.,  g.r.  nil.. .. 

Forest  Hill. — Honor  Oak-rd.,  “ Oakfield  House,” 

fi,  r.  105 7. 

By  May  & Philpot. 

Brixton. — 185,  Tulse  Hill,  fi,  e.r.  85/. 

30,  Tulse  Hill,  also  i.g.r.  67/.  14s.,  u.t.  20  yrs., 

g-r.  7 7-  

Wandsworth. — 45,  Huntsmoor-rd.,  u.t.  913  yrs., 

g r.  5/.,  r.  30/. 

By  Rumbull  & Edwards. 

Ash,  Kent. — “ The  Moat  Farm,”  169  a.  1 r.  5 p.,  fi 

Earl’s  Colne,  Essex.— “ Chandler’s  Farm,”  58  a. 

1 r.  23  p.,  fi 

“ Chandler’s  ” and  1 a.  3 r.  19  p.,  fi,  r.  36  7.  .... 

“ Lower  Farm,”  63  a.  2 r.  14  p.,  fi  

“ Chalkney  Wood,”  63  a.  1 r.  34  p.,  fi 

An  enclosure  of  land,  7 a.  1 r.  16  p.,  fi 

Shepherd's-row,  nine  cottages,  fi  

Priory-st.,  a freehold  house  and  six  cottages  .... 
By  A.  Savill  & Son. 

Orsett,  Essex. — “Limekiln’s  Farm,”  34  a.  o r. 

26  p.,  f. 

An  enclosure  of  land,  10  a.  2 r.  27  7.,  f.  


380 

1,605 


850 

93° 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Athy  (Ireland)  Union 
Parsonstown  (Ireland) 
Town  Commissioners 


IN.  15a.  

Not  stated 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


(Plumbing,  Ac.  Central  Stores,  Frank- 

fort-»t.  Plymouth  

Isolation  Block  at  Sanatorium,  Mill 


Street  Paving  Works  

Loudwater 


Alterations  to  8chools, 
and  Flackwell  Heath. . 

Besldence,  Caton,  Lancs.  . 

Workshops,  Offices,  North  Dean 
Additions  to  Sewerage  Works,  Wick 
Business  Premises,  High-at.  Cardiff  .. 
Additions  to  City  Hospital 
•Plumber's  Work  


Church , Slyne,  Lancs. . , 

<3 tone  Setts,  Kerbs,  Ac.  near  Batl 

Private  Improvement  Works,  Pea- 
body-st.  Ac. . 

•Granite  Road  Metal  (800  cons) 

Kiln  and  Offices,  Castleford  

Twenty-four  Houses,  Abercynon, 

South  Wales 

•Works  of  Removal  of  Mud  from  Fore- 
shore at  Billingsgate  Market  ... 

Residence,  Coal  Island,  co.  Tyrone  .. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  Booth- 
ferry-road,  Goole 

■Residence,  Southland,  near  Whitby.. 

Church  Tower,  Little  Torrington, 
Devon  

■Police  Station,  Crieff.  N.B 

' 'teratlocs,  Ac.  to  Chapel.  Rhayader. 


Wales 

•Two  Blocks  0 f Dwellings  

Rebuilding  Hotel,  Park-lane,  Leeds 
<3rhool,  Ac.  Marchwlel,  nr.  Wrexham 
School  Chapel.  Midway,  near  Burton- 

Road  Works,  Ritson-rd.  BenQeld, 

Durham 

Wrought  Iron  Bridge  over  Tame, 

Brooinstair  ..  

Additions  to  Infirmary,  Salisbury  . 

Sewers  . ... 

Reseating.  Ac.  United  Methodist 

Church,  Troon.  Com  wall  

*Vllla.  Greenroyd  Estate,  Halifax  . . .. 

•Villa,  West  End,  Halifax  

"Three  Cottages,  Barton  Stacey, Hants. 

Additions  to  Presbyterian  Church. 

Wliltehouse,  Belfast 

Two  Roads,  Larue,  Ireland  

(Baptist  Scbeol,  Cullingworth,  Yorks. 


■Bankiug  Premises,  Bridge-street 

Leigh,  Lancs 

Additions^ to  Christchurch  Bchools 

•Painting  and  Whitewashing 

•Tar  Paving  


•Wood  Paving,  Cleaning,  and  Painting 

•Alterations  to  Lodge  

•Making-up  Roads 

•Concreting  and  Asphalting  Arches, 

Waterloo  Bridge . .. 

•Road  Making 

•Receiving  Wards  at  Workhouse,  Upper 
Edmonton  

•Underground  Conveniences  .......... 


By  whom  Required. 


Wycombe  Parish  8ch. 

Bd.  . 

R.  Broughton  

Lumhy,  Sou,  A Wood, 

Ltd 

Chipping  Sodbnry 

R DC 

A.  F.  Langley  ........ 

Aberdeen  Co  p.  

Hendon  Union 


H.  J.  Snell,  Archt.  13. 
Courtenay-st.  Plymouth 
E.  Thomas  A Sons,  Arctat  7, 
Queen  Anne's  Gate.  8.W. 
W.  Black,  Town  Offices, 


Soothill  Upper  U.D.C. 


Mountain  Ash  (Glam.; 

N iv.  Building  Club. 
Corp.  London  Markets 

Committee 

L.  Clark  A Sons  ...... 


Benfleld  U.D.C. 


Moxham  A Sod,  Archt. 
Priory-avenue.  Wycomlte 
N.  G.  Lewis,  Archt.  1, 

New-road,  Lancaster 

R.  E.  Horsfall,  Archt.  22a, 
Commerclal-st.  Halifax 
J.  F.  Trew.County-chmbrs. 
Gloucester  

E.  J.  Williams.  Archt.  Id, 
Hlgh-st.  Cardiff  .... 

J Rust.  Archt.  224,  Union- 
st.  Aberdeen 

F.  J.  Seabrook,  Union 

Offices.  Edgware,  W 

City  Engineer 

W.  H.  Dixou,  Surv.  Kirby- 

tu-Cleveland 

Austin  A Paley,  Archt. 

Lancaster  . . . 

J.  Blackburn.  Purv.  8haw 
Cross,  nr.  Dewsbury  . . 

E.  R.  S.  Escott,  C'.E.  Town 

Hall 

H H.  Nankivell,  Surv. 

Waterworks.  Brainti 
A.  Hartley,  Archt.  Castle 
ford  . . . 

A.  O.  Evan 
pridd 

City  Surveyor's  Office 
Guildhall.  E.C 

~ Lindsay, 


Chichester- 


:.  Bel  fas 


Trustees 


St.  Marylebone  Gdns. 
Camberwell  Vestry  .. 

Barnet  U.D.C „ 

Limeliouse  B.  of  W.  „ 
Lewisham  B.  of  W.  .. 
Tottenham  U.D.C.  .. 


Strand  Union  ........ 


H.  B.  Thorp.  Archt.  Goole 

E.  H.  Smalea,  Archt.  5, 
Flowergate,  Whitby  ..  . 

H.  Reed.  Archt.  12.  Castle- 
street,  Exeter  

D Smart.  Archt.  Perth 

F.  Glyn  Evans,  Archt.Glen- 
vlew,  Builth  Wells.. 

Archt.’s  Dept.  17,  Pall 
Mall  East.  S.W 

T.  Winn,  Archt.  92,  Albion- 
street,  Leeds  ... 

E.  Jones,  Archt.l2.Temple- 
row,  Wrexham  

Rev.  T.  8.  Clarke.  Newhall. 
Burton-on-Trent 

J.  Dixon,  Surv.  Cmncll 


W.  H.  Talbot,  Town  Hall 
J.  Harding  A Son,  Archt. 

58. Hlgh-st.  Salisbury.... 
W.  Pare.  C.E.  West  Bridg- 

ford 

8.  Hill,  Archt.  Green-lane. 
Redruth 

G.  Buckley  A Son.  Archt. 
Tower  chambers,  Halifax 

H.  Hatton,  archt.Sowerby 

Bridge,  Yorka 

Westbury  A Son,  Land 
Agenta,  Andover  . .. 
W.  J.  Fennell.  Archt.  11, 
Ohlchester-street,  Belfast 

J.  Judson  A Moore,  Archt. 

Keighley  

G.  Thomson  A Deas,  C.E. 
53,  Bothwell-st.  Glasgow 


F.  W.  Lee.  New  Work- 
house,  Maryleboue  - road 
W.  Oxtoby,  durv.  Vestry 


W.  H. 


Hlgb-street,  Barm 
Offices,  White  Horse-et. 

Commercial-rd.  E 

Board  of  Wurxs  Office, 

Catford.  S.E 

P.  K.  Murphy,  712,  High- 
road, Tottenham 

Engineer's  Dept.  8oring 

Gardena.  S.W 

Surveyor,  Council  Offices 
W.  8.  Cross  A Kekwlck, 
Archt.  18,  Outer  Temple. 
Strand  . . 

The  Engineer,  Guildhall . . 
Storey'eGate,  Westminster. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Forming  Roads 

8ewers  (3i  miles)  near  Huddersfield  . 
Goods  Shed,  Ac.  Bristol  

Additions  to  Post  Office,  Swindoi 

Station  

•Dwelling  House  — 


•Alterations  and  Additions  at  Work- 

Guernsey  Granite  Spalls 

Approaches  to  Bridge,  Clova,  N.B.  .. 

Public  Hall  and  Offices  ...... 

Additions  to  Hospital,  Barrow 

Tren- 


Addltlons  to  House,  Hlghi 

oweth,  Belowda,  Truro 

Electric  Light  Installation,  Amicns- 

street  Terminus,  Dublin  - 

•Technical  Schools  and  Library  ...... 


•Block  of  Workshops  at  Asylum  ..  „ . 


Flint  Road  Metsl  ....  ....... 

•Twenty-nine  Houses  

•Maklog-uo  Streets  

•Sewers,  Manholes,  Ac.  

•Ten  Slop  Carte  

• Materials  for  Erection  of  House 

•Election  of  Head  Office 

•Police  Station  at  8taple  Hill,  near 

Bristol 

•Superstructure  of  Workhouse,  Ac 

Three  Houses,  Whitehead,  co.  Antrim 
Pair  Villas,  Ashley  Park,  Belfast 
8ewers,  Bryn  Mel,  Llandegfan,  Wales 
Hotel  Metro- 


Arcade,  81iops,  Ac. 

pole,  Blackpool  

Additions  to  Trent  Pottery, 

Staffs 

Additions  to  Bowden  Tempen 

Hotel,  Stoke-on-Trent  

Additions  to  National  Schools,  h 


laule. 


Stabling,  Lincoln 
Schools,  Crofcon,  near 


ir  Lincoln  . 
Wltham,  Haddington 


'akefleld 

Chapel,  Aberford 


Business  Premises,  Park-gxte,  Dar- 
lington   

Pipe  Laying,  Grauge  Quarry,  Burnt- 
island. N.B 


House,  Offices,  Ac.  

81x  Shops  and  Houses,  Clifton  ...... 

Chapel,  Selston,  Nottingham  

Factory,  Market  Harborough  

Shon  Premises,  St.  Botolph’s-street, 

Colchester 

Schools,  Vine-street,  Coventry  . . 

Additions  to  Infirmary,  Brecon  ..... 

Block  of  Shops,  and  Offices,  King-st 

Ac.  Nottingham  

E t tension  of  Burial  Grou nd _ 

Eight  Houses.  Holbeck  

Additions  to  School,  Cardonald,  N.B. 
School,  Carron,  near  Stirling 
•Disinfecting  Chamber  at  Workhouse 


By  whom  Required.  Forms  of  Tender,  Ac. 

Supplied  by  delivered. 


Carlton  (Notts.)U.D.C. 

Honley  U.D.C 

G.  W.  Ry.  Co.  


Beaconsfleld  U.D.C.  .. 
CountyBoro.WeatHam 


Gloe.  Standing  Joint 

Com 

Nottingham  Guardians 


Johnson  Bros.  Ltd.  , 
R.  Perkes  .......... 


Long  Eaton  Gas  do.  .. 


A.  J.  Lucking  A Co.  . 


Paisley  Landward  8ch. 

Bd 

Larbert  Sch.  Bd 

Kingston  Union . . . . „ 


R.  Whitbread,  8urv. 

Burton-road,  Carlton  . . . 
W.H.  Radford,  C.E.  Angel- 
row.  Nottingham  ..  .. 

G.  K.  Mills,  Paddington 
8tation,  W 

do. 

J.  Bnnce,  Turner’s  Hill, 

Cheshunt  

W.  Bell,  Archt.  York  . . 

J.  Kirk  A Sons,  Archt 

Dewsbury 

Clayton  A Black,  162, 
North-street,  Brighton.. 
T.  A.  Marsh, Union  Offices, 

Hammersmith,  W 

Mr.  Rosa,  Road  Surv.  Bre- 
chiu-rd.  Kirriemuir,  N.B. 

J.  Hutton,  Archt.  Kendal 
Austin  A Paley,  Archt. 
Lancaster  . . .. 

G.  Gow.  TregothnanOfflce, 

Truro  

T.  Morrison,  Amlens-st. 

Terminus,  Dublin 

Woodhouse  A Willoughby, 
100,  King  - street,  Man- 
chester   ...... 

R.  J.  Thomas,  County 

Hall.  Aylesbury  

Borough  Surveyor 

J.  M.  D.  M'KeDzie,  Surv.7, 
Market-st.  Altrincham.. 

H.  Watson.  Surv.  High- 
street,  Beaconsfleld  .... 

Lewis  Angel.  Town  Hall, 
Stratford,  E 

do. 

do. 

J.  Cartwright.  Boro.Engr. 
E.  T.  Hall.  57,  Moorgate- 

M.  H.  Meilland,'  is, " Clar- 
ence-street, Gloucester  . 
A.  Marshall,  King-street, 
Nottinghi 


Russel 


X Lock 


Vrcht. 


18.  Wariog-3t.  Belfast  .. 
P.  T.  Stewart,  Archt.  1, 
Sklpper-»t.  Belfast  ..... 
Mr.  Dew,  Masoaic-chmbrs. 

Bangor 

A.  Hiudle,  Archt.  44, 
Abingdon-st.  Blackpool. . 
R.  8crivener  A Sons,  Archt. 
Hanley 


J.  R.  Veall  A 8on,  Archt. 

Wolverhampton  

W.  Mortimer  A Son,  Archt. 
Lincoln  


do. 

W.  H.  Dinaley,  Archt. 

Ohorley,  Lancs 

W.  Charnock,  Aberford  . . 

D.  Schofield,  Council 

Offices,  Atherton 

Martin  A Davis,  Archt. 

Skionergate,  Darlington 
Messrs.  Qeddes,  21,  Young- 

street,  Edinburgh  

G.  H Fellowes  Pryune, 
Archt.  8.  Queen  Anne'a- 
gate,  8.W 

E.  R.  Kidgway,  Archt. 

Long  Eaton  

La  Trobe  A Weston,  Archt. 

20.  fllare-st.  Bristol  . . . 
W.  W.  Jepaon,  Top  Mex- 

borough.  SelBton 

R.  F.  Beaumont.  Archt. 
Nutfleld,  Surrey  

C.  K.  Butcher,  Archt.  3, 
Queen-sr..  Colchester 

G A J.  Steane,  Archt.  22, 
Little  Park-st.  Coventry 
Wilson  A Moxham,  Archt. 

15.  Castle-st.  Swansea 
E.  R.  Sutton,  Archt.  Brom- 
ley House,  Nottingham 
W.  T.  Hampton,  Surv. 
Swan-st.  Loughborough 

D.  Dodgaon,  Archt.  88, 

Albion-street,  Leeds  

Kerr  A Watson,  Archt. 


I'Luckie  A Walker,  Archt. 

Stirling  

T.  H.  Hope,  Offices, 
Portsmouth-road,  King- 
ston-on-Thames .. 


July  25 
do. 

July  26 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment.  By  whom  Advertised. 


•Clerk  of  Works  „ . . _ . . 
•Clerk  of  Works  . . 
•Stores  Superintendent 


Barnet  U.D.C.  „ 
at.  George's  Union..— 
G.  N.  Ry.  Co „„ 


July  16 

do. 

July  20 


Thou  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competition,  p.  — Contracts,  pp.  Iv.  vL  vii.  vlll.  <fc  ix.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvii.  & xix, 


An  enclosure  of  garden  land,  18  a.  1 r.  31  p.,  f. . . /450 

Whitechapel.— 3 and  5,  Great  Garden-st.,  area 

io.oco  ft.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  no/.,  r.  350/ 2,900 

Woodford.— Snakes-lane,  an  enclosures,  8 a.,  f.  . . 840 

Chigwell-rd.,  grazing  land,  50  a.,  f.  1,950 

Churchfields,  enclosure  of  building  land,  5 a.  1 r. 

34  P-i  f-  *,525 

Finchingfield,  'Essex.— An  enclosure  of  land,  2 a. 

1 r.  28  p.,  f. yge 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  & Son. 

Chilbolton,  Hants. — “ The  Church  Farm  Estate,” 

248J  a.,  f.  (in  lots) 3,460 

By  Weatherall  & Green. 

East  Hanningfield,  Essex.— “ East  Hanningfield 

Hall  Farm,”  153  a.  3 r.  27  p.,  f. li900 

Huntingdon's  Farm,”  78  a.  1 r.  35  p.,  f.  1,075 


Tooting.  — Streatham-lane,  a freehold  building 

estate,  53  a £ 10,200 

Mitcham. — London-rd.,  f.g.r.  25/.,  reversion  in  54 

. yis 650 

Wimbledon. — 3 to  10, 13, 14,  25  and  26,  Alexandra- 

rd.,  u.t.  73 i, yrs.,  g.r.  61/.  10s.,  r.  348/.  3,340 

2),  3°.  31,  and  32,  Alexandra-rd.,  f.,  r.  128/.  ....  1,920 

By  M.  De  Rome  & Son  (at  Windermere). 

Sawrey,  Lancs. — Four  enclosures,  28  a.  or.  29  p.,  f.  yto 

“ Bell  Green  Cottage  " and  1 r.  20  p.,  f. 310 

Five  enclosures  and  a plantation,  23a.  2 r.  38  p.,  f.  1,166 
“Town  End"  and  “New"  Cottages,  also  a 

range  of  buildings,  f. 1,060 

Two  freehold  houses  and  1 a.  1 r.  5 p 345 

A grocer's  shop  and  warehouse,  f. 520 

“ Woodside  Cottages,"  and  “ The  Institute,"  f.  661 


By  Morris,  Sons,  & Peard  (at  Glaston- 
bury). 

Meare,  Somerset. — “Great  House,"  and  2 a.  3 r. 

np.,f. ^520 

Two  plots  of  building  land,  1 a.  3 r.  37  p.,  f. ....  160 

Various  enclosures  of  land,  94  a.  o r.  35  p.,  f. . . . . 2,428 

Three  enclosures  of  pasture,  13  a.  o r.  33  p.,  f.  ..  618 

Keinton  Mandeville,  Somerset. — “ Coombe  Hill 

House,”  and  8 a.  2 r.  36  p.,  f. 1,210 

“ Coombe  Farm,”  75  a.  or.  22  p.,  f. i»S25 

An  enclosure  of  land,  4 a.,  f.  no 

Barton  St.  David,  Somerset. — Two  enclosures, 

20a.2r.7p.1f. 545 

By  Walker  & Walton  (at  Southwell). 

Upton,  Notts. — A Farm,  area  103  a.  2 r.  8 p.,  f. 

and  c 4,865 
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Cropwell  Bishop,  Notts.— “ The.  Limekiln  Inn” 

and  36  a.  1 r.  6 p.,  f.,  r.  55/. £2,650 

June  28. — By  G.  F.  Harrington. 

Forest  Gate. — 137  and  139,  Shrewsbury-rd.,  f.,  r. 

59  !•  J6s 

Catford. — 4 and  8,  Woolstone-rd.,  u.t.  88  vts.,  er. 

20/.,  r.  100! 

By  Middleton  & Cracknell. 
Hampstead.—  8 and  9,  Eldon-rd.,  u.t.  534  yrs.,  g.r. 

24/.,  r.  185A 

By  Thorne  & Son. 

Brentwood,  Essex.— High-st.,  two  freehold  houses 

and  shops,  r.  140/. 

Chapman’s-alley,  a freehold  cottage 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Hampstead  Heath. — “ Golder's  Hill”  and  36  a.  or. 

21  P-,  f-  

Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey. — Bowes-rd.,  “Cotti- 
more  ” ; also  “Walton  Lodge”  and  33  a. 

ir.  13  p.,  f.  10,00c 

Marylebone. — 86,  Gt.  Portland-st.,  u.t.  7oyTS.,  g.r. 

34/.,  r.  350/. 2,20c 

48,  Gt.  Marylebone-st.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r. 

240 1-  i,  80c 

Holloway.— 55  and  57,  Carleton-rd.,  u.t.  704  vrs., 

g.r.  20/.,  r.  130/ 1, ne 

Kensington. — Campden  House-rd.,  i.g.r.  15/.,  u.t. 

45  yrs.,  g.r.  25C 

By  Bean,  Burnett,  & Eldridge. 
Barnsbury.— 47  and  57,  Hemingford-rd.,  u.t.  44 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  76 1.  755 

4 1 Thornhill-sq.,  u.t.  47  yrs  , g.r.  8/.  5s.,  r.  487. . . 505 

Caledoman-rd. — 90,  Frederick-st.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r. 

r.  34/. . 233 

74,  Blundell-st.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  10s.,  r.  28/...  360 

Caledon lan-rd. — Nos.  496  and  49S,  i.g.r.  17/.,  u.t. 

44  and  54  yrs.,  g.r.,  4/. 260 

Hackney.— West-st.,  i.g.r.  50/.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 

277. 575 

Hornsey  Rise. — Cheverton-rd.,  f.g.r.  127.,  rever- 
sions in  83  yrs 34o 

By  Hampton  & Sons. 

St.  Issells,  Pembroke.— F.g.r.  io7.,  reversion  in  45 

yrs 53o 

A freehold  holding,  comprising  1 1 a.  o r.  10  p.  . . 750 

By  j.  Hibbard  & Sons. 

Edmonton.— Brettenham-rd.,  a block  of  building 

land>  f-  440 

9 to  13,  Argyle-rd.,  f.,  r.  937.  12s 840 

1 to  8,  Argyle-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  32 7.  7IO 

Walthamstow. — 24  and  26,  Lennox -rd.,  f. 440 

By  Reynolds  & Eason. 

Stepney.— 7,  9,  and  n,  Garden-st.,  f.,  r.  78/. 590 

Mile  End.— 1 and  3,  James-st.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  87.  105 

Aldgate.-i  1 Duke-st.,  u.t.  9 yrs.,  g.r.  357.  305 

45,  Great  Prescott-st.,  area  2,250  ft.,  f. 1 oio 

Spitalfields. — 80,  Brushfield-st.,  f.,  r.  60 7.  r'sso 

By  S.  & G.  Kingston  (at  Spalding). 

Surfleet,  ^Lincs.— “ Red  House  Farm,”  71  a.  1 r. 

Surfleet,  &c.,  Lines. — Two  enclosures,  9a.  or.  **’  5 

23  p.,  f.  ,,Q 

Gosberton,  Lines. — Enclosures  of  land,  10  a.  1 r. 

IS  P-.  f- '....'  5oo 

By  Fleuret,  Sons,  & Adams  (at  Masons’ 

Hall  Tavern). 

City  of  London.  — Cheapside  and  Honey-lane 
Market,  “ Magog’s,”  u.t.  64land  70J  yrs.,  g.r. 

1,6407.,  with  goodwill 3g  -.qq 

St.  George's  East.— 28,  Cable-st.,  and  “ The  Brick-  ’J 
layers'  Arms”  p.-h.,  freehold  rentals  of  1257., 

reversions  in  n and  30  yrs 3 560 

Hammersmith.— The  Grove,  “ The  Grove  Tavern,”  ’ 

u.t.  47  yrs.,  r.  1057.,  with  goodwill  28,110 

By  W.  J.  Gardner  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern). 

Islington.— Upper-st.,  “The  Mitre”  p.-h.,  u.t.  20 

yrs.,  r.  105/.,  with  goodwill 7jS6o 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  • 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  tersace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
£ too , unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

ABERDEEN. — For  the  enlargement  of  school  buildings,  being 
new  gymnasium,  manual  instruction  and  cookery  rooms,  at  King- 
stieet  School,  and  additions  and  alterations  on  the  main  building, 
for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  A.  Ogg  Allen,  Architect,  Boards 
Office*.  Aberdeen : — 

Masonry.— A.  Milne  & Sons.  Aberdeen 

Carpentry. — Watt  & Clark,  Aberdeen 

Stating. — A.  Adam  & Co.,  Aberdeen I 

Plastering.— George  Leith,  Aberdeen  *.£2,187  8s. 

Plumbing. — Franklin  & Fiddes.  Aberdeen | 

Painting  and  Glazing.  — John  Williamson,  I 
Aberdeen J 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

T eak,  E.  I ....  load  9/5/0  14/5/0 
Sequoia,U.S.ft.cu.  1/9/0  a/j/o 
Ash,  Canada,  load  3/18/0  5/3/0 

Birch,  do 3/o'o  4/13/6 

Elm,  do 4/3/0  5/3/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c..  2/13/0  4/3/0 

2/0/0  3/0/0 

3/15/0  5/0/0 


Oak,  do 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red 
Do.  yellow  ....  2/18/0  4/18/0 
Lath,  Dantsic.fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg. . 5/0/0  6/10/0 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c„  log 4/ r 8/0  5/18/0 

Odessa, crown....  4/18/0  5/18/0 
Deals,  Finland 
and  & 1st  std  100  8/15/0  9/5/0 

Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 8/15/0  9/5/0 

Do.  Riga 7/5/0  8/5/0 

Sl  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  ....  10/15/0  13/5/0 
Do.  2nd  yellow.  9/15/0  11/5/0 

Do.  white 9/5/0  11/5/0 

Swedish  9/15/0  16/5/0 

White  Sea  ....  10/5/0  16/15/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  18/15/0  24/15/0 
Do.  do.  2nd  ....  13/5/0  15/15/0 

Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  5/15/0  9/5/0 

Do.  Spruce,  1st  10/15/0  12/5/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 


New  Brunswick 
Battens  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 


9/6  17/9 


Other  qualities— 

Cedar,  Cuba,  ft. 

Honduras,  &c. 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St,  Domingo, 
cargo  av. 

Mexican,  do.  do.  ,, 

Tobasco,  do.  do.  /4  6] 

Honduras,  do.  '4  16 

Box,  Turkey,  ton  4/0/0  15/0/0 

Rose.  Rio  7/0/0  14/0/0 

Bahia  6/00  12/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Doming.  0/0/5  0/1/0 


t IJ 

0/1/3 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 

£,d  wih;“S  ■«- 

■*£*«•  vs*  s',s/o 

In  Wales  5/10/0  5/12/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/5/0  7/10/0 

COPPER  — British 
cake  and  ingot  54/5/0  54/iS/o 
Best  selected  ..  54/15/0  55/5/0 
Sheets,  strong..  63/0/060/10/0 
Chill  bars  ..... . 50/1^0  0/0/0 


BERKHAMPSTEAD. — For  building  work,  repairs.  &c.  at  the 
workhouse  infirmary,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  E.  H.  Adey, 
Surveyor.  Shiublands-terrace,  Berkhampstead  :— 

Austen  & Son,  New  Mill.  I H.  & J.  Matthews* £101  o 

T,lng  £105  10  | • Accepted. 


BLACKBURN. — For  the  erection  of  sub-structure  of  addtional 
wiug  to  the  infirmary,  for  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Black- 
bum  and  East  Lancashire  Infirmary.  Messrs.  Simpson  & Duck- 
worth, architects,  Richmond-chambers,  Blackburn.  Ouantities  by 
architects  :— 

Ino.  Cronshaw  £2.189  I I-  Whittaker  & Son  £1,849 

Jno.  Boland 2,130  W.  J.  Woof  Cronshaw, 

Ino.  Feiitt  & Sons  1,999  Pump-street,  Blackburn*  1.747 

E.  Lewis  & Son 1,998  | • Accepted. 


BRADFORD  (Yorks).— For  the  erection  of  stable,  cartshed,  &c  . 
Manningham.  Mr.  C.  K.  Marsden,  architect,  3,  John-street,  Brad- 


KETTERING.— For  the  completion  of  eighteen  private  streets, 
&c.  (2,6:0  yards),  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith, 
Surveyor,  Market-hill,  Ketteiing 

Cu'rall,  Lewis,  5:  I H.  H.  Barry £8.895  o o 

Martin  £9.36115  5 W.  G.  Wilmott 8,594  o o 

Siddons  A Freeman  9,313  o o F.  Barlow,  Rothwell*  8,170  o o 
Bentley  & Loch 9,169  5 3I  'Accepted. 


R.  Gathercole ,....£780  | Rd.  Bowen.  Tavistock  - 

1 street,  Luton  (accepted)£797 


LEEDS.— Accepted  for  the  completion  of  the  new  meat  market 
and  abattoir,  in  New  York-street  and  Harper-street,  Leeds,  for  the 
Corporation 

Ma son ry  ai id  Pricttaying.—].  T.  Wright  ....£9.53217  8 
yoinrry.— W.  Mason  At  Son  2.113  0 o 

>>‘g  — H.  Braithwaite  & Co 1.099  o o 

>- I.  Atkinson  & Son  433  0 o 

oo.n  reting  — S.  MeF'arlane 519  12  o 

J r on/vu nd ing. — W.  Horsfall  & Co 3.096  18  9 


Statin 


,-E,EEnS'— For  the  ercc,ion  of  laundry  buildings.  &c.,  Aire-placei 
Kirlcstall-road,  for  the  Laundry  Company,  Limited.  Messrs. 
Johnstone  Bros  , architects,  39,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle.  Ouantities 
by  ardhitects :— 

Charles  Myers  £3.347 


LONDON.  — For  erecting  office  and  warehouse.  Orchard  street 
Westminster.  S.W..  for  Messrs.  P.  S.  King  A- Son.  Mr.  G Harold 
Elphick.  architect.  Broad-street  House.  New  Broad. street.  E.C.  — 

J Greenwood. £7.174  I Grover  At  Son  £6  982 

W Downs  7.124  I.orden  A*  Sons  e.8»? 

Holloway  Bros 7.110  Kirk  A-  Klik 6 705 

Adamson  & Sons 7.css  Stanley  Bird 6761 

Whitehead  & Co 6 985  | W.  King‘&  Son  (accepted)  6.669 


fordA 
rad-  I 


Plumbing.  — Thos.  Nunwick,  Manningham-lane,  r 

Bradford C-&307 

Plastering.— T.  Widdop.  Picton-street,  Wigham  .. 

Slating — Albert  Hill  & Son,  Spiiog-row,  Bradford  I 
Fainting.— A.  Bassett,  City-ioad,  Biadfcrd  J 


BRIGHTON.— For  laying  cast-iron 
Portslade,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Jar 
Engineer,  ir.  Bond-street,  Brighton  :— 

J.  & H.  Robus....  £3.643  5 o : I B.  Cooke  & Co £885 

W.  H.  Holman  & A.  E.  Nunn.  Tcnter- 

Co 91414  o | den  (accepted)  ....  8261. 


CHESTERFIELD.— For  pulling  down  bridge  and  erecting  new 
one  over  river  Hipper  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  H.  E.  Feather- 
stone,  Borough  Surveyor,  Salteigate,  Chesterfield  :— 

Robert  Peck £',295  ° o I R.  Holmes  & Co.  . .£i,c97  11  0 

w u.  e't  . « Accepted. 

i.ics  6 6 1 


CLONMEL — For  additions,  &c.,  ... 
Jolllffe.  Mr.  E.  A.  Hackett,  C.E  . Clonmel 
P.  Burke  - 


Birdhill  House,  for  Captaii 


GRIMSBY.— For  the  erection  of  stable,  granary,  and  cart-shed, 
Cleethorpes.  for  the  Cleethorpes-with-Thurnscoe  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr..E.  Rushton,  C.E. , Poplar-road,  Cleethorpes-— 

T-  Wilkinson  £=co  0 o I A.  Lime  £226  o 0 

<->.  H.  Baker 196  6 6 I W.  Ion  165  o o 

A.  Burnett  & Co 158  10  o Mashford.  Nutley.  & 

W.  Cross  17212  6 Wade 15710  o 

R.  S.  Sanderson 17016  6| 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £150  4s.] 

The  above  is  for  the  stiucture  only  : the  fittings  are  found  by  the 
Council. 


- Town  Council 

High  Wycombe-— 

Meridith £5,369  o 1 

Clift  Ford *5,134  9 n 

Bently  & Lock  ....  4,60211  1 
G.  H.  Gibson  4,217  0 1 


I G.  Bell  £4.139  1 

Lee  & Son,  Wy- 
combe*   3.699  1 

• Accepted. 


Yellow  m . l.  lb. 

iff 

ton  13/7/6 


Spanish  . 

English  

bands......  13/12/6  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  ..  14/12/6  0/0/0 

Pipe 15/2/6  0/0/0 

INC—  English 

sheet ton  23/0/0  0/0/0 

VieiUe  Mon- 
tague   23/10/0  0/0/0 

Spelter 20/5/0  20/7/6 

IN— Straits  ....  71/18/9  0/0/0 

Australian 72/10/0  73/c/o 

English  Ingots..  74/10/0  75/5/0 

Banca 61/0/0  0/0/0 

Billiton  59/15/0  60/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  16/5/0  0/0/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 22/0/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 21/15/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseea,  English 

pale  27/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Brown 26/0/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ret ... . 14/5/0  15/5/0 

Oleine 13/10/0  14/10/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3  0/7/6 

Do.  Black  0/5/0  0/6/6 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  r/5/0  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 

Turpentine  20/15/0  c/c/j  I 


ILKETSHALL  (Suffolk).  — For  new  roof  and  restoration  of 
chancel,  and  diy  area  to  nave,  to  St.  Andrew's  Church.  Mr 
Arthur  I.  Lacey,  architect  and  Diocesan  Surveyor,  6.  Upper  King, 
stieet.  Norwich.  Quantities  supplied  .-— 

G.  E-  Hawes  £625  I W.  Calver.  Ilketshall* £538 

""  * Accepted.  1 


. L°^DPN-— For  rebuilding  premises,  41.  Pitfield-street.  Mr. 
A.  P.  Stokes,  architect  and  surveyor,  1,  Addington-road,  Bow:— 

I.  Weibking  & Son £1,948  I M.F.  C.  Hoskins  £1,665 

Perry  Bros 1.777  Yates  & Co.*  1 587 

S.  J-  Scott 1,687  * Accepted. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alteration  and  addltion'to  coach-house, 
Dorset-mews.  East-road,  for  Messrs.  Dottridge  Bros.  :— 

J.  Weibking  Sc  Sons.  65,  Southgate-road,  N £750 


LONDON —Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions  to  stables, 
even-len- street,  for  Messrs.  Dottridge  :— 

J.  Weibking  & Sons  £150 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  to  roofs  of  workshops,  en- 
irely  restating  same  (about  100  squares)  at  per  schedule  of  prices,  for 


Messrs.  Dottridge  Bros.  : 


J.  Weibking  & Sons 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  an  underground  convenience, 
High-stieet,  Harlesden.  for  the  Wiliesden  District  Council.  Mr  O 
N W*6— R°bSOn'  EnKineei'  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kilbumj 

£Ford £1,290  I R.  Ballard,  Ltd.,  Child's 

p-  Wood  1.017  | Hill.  Hendon*  £996 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  offices  and  laboratory,  for  the  Albion  Chemical' 
Company.  Riverside,  Chariton,  S.E.  Mr.  R.  Williams,  architect, 


••£789 


. Northbrook-road.  Lee,  S E.  :- 

X J-  B,a,r1?n  •6C0,  I Ie,rard  * Sons  . 

w.  L.  Holloway  888  Staines  &•  S:n  

Thomas  & Edge 887  Lloyd  & Terrirgton 650 

Balaam  Brcs 868  | 

[Foundations  and  heating  not  included  ] 


LONDON. — For  new  drainage  works  ; 
Messrs.  Tillett  & Yeoman,  architects  :— 
Batt  & Hart £i77  | J.  W. 


it  No.  6,  Silver-street,  E.C. 
Heeps  (accepted).... £169. 


LONDON.— For  sundry  external  repairs  ; 


Ashby  Bio* 219  | 


R.  Monis 540  | 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  cleaning  w 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Blomfield-street,  I 
J.  W.  Heeps  


it  the  Royal  Londcn> 
£132 


Architect's  estimate  ., 
Shand.  M.ison,  A-  Co  . 
M.  I-..  Fit;  . 

Wm.  Rose  & Co 

M atthews  A- Co 

Duke  & Ockenden 

Finch  A Co 

Snuggs 

Crosby  

Pearson 

Beck  At  Co... 

Jewell  A'  Co 

Glen  field  Company 

Merryweatlier  . 


r.  Arthur  J.  Lacey  architi 


— 

Restoration 
of  Nave. 

New-  Seating! Restoration 
to  Nave.  | of  Font. 

Restoration 
of  Tower. 

Restoration 
of  Porch. 

Pinnacles 

Total. 

J.  S.  Smith  

R.  Chapman 

G.  E.  Hawes 

*R.  W.  Riches.  Postwick 

£ s.  d. 
459  10  0 

420  0 0 

39=  8 6 

£ A 1 £ <1. 

94  9 0 ii  10  6 

91  0 0 ! 9 10  0 

108  0 0 1 goo 

101  0 7 1 850 

£ s.  d. 
133  0 0 

125  0 0 
89  0 0 
103  7 2 

£ s.  d. 
S°  0 

41  0 6 

£ s.  d. 

18  18  0 

13  6 0 

£ s.  cl. 
767  7 6 

710  0 0 

659  7 9 
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Maryport 

T.  Ferguson,  joiner,  Marypor 


NEW  BROMPTON  (Kent).-For  the  erection  of  drapery  and 
art  furnishing  stores,  for  Mr.  C.  Fynn.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hammond, 
architect,  in.  High-street,  New  Brompton.  QuantiUes  by  the 

H.C  Wyles  "- £983  I T.  Cornelius  £839 

J.  Wellford 935  H.  E.  Phillips,  New 

J.  H.  Harris 875!  Brompton  (accepted) 830 

NORWICH.-For  the  restoration  of  nave  and  a new  south  aisle 
to  Cringleford  Church.  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Lacey,  architect  and 
Diocesan  Surveyor,  6,  Upper  King-street,  Norwich.  Quantities 

R^hapman  £1,040  I F.  Gunton  £9‘9 

I Downin'  & Son 970  J H.  Smith 842 

kKiUtu^  937  I G E.  Hawes.  Norwich* 840 

• Accepted. 

PETERBOROUGH.— For  the  erection  of  two  houses.  Parlia- 
ment-street.  Mr.  J.  G.  Stallebrass,  architect.  North-street. 

.HIck^Brosfh.' £*7’  5 8 I B,ro5' ' ' n 

Watson  & Lucas  ... . 440  ° 0 | Nichels  (accepted)  ..  38410  0 

[All  of  Peterborough]. 

PI  YMOUTH  —For  malclrg  certain  structural  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  Old  Yacht  Club  premises.  Millbay-road  as  new 
offices  for  the  Western  Counties  Agricultural  Asscciauon.  Limited. 
Mr  Robt.  H.  B.  Neal,  architect.  Central  Exchange.  Plymouth  :— 

l p Berrv £2.100  o|  > Partridge £1.785  ° 

F C Ambrose. .... . ■ • 1.994  18  T.  Jenkin  & Son  1.769  o 

1 Goad  & Co 1.923  o I A.  Andrews  1.760  o 

Wakeham  Bros  . . i860  0 I A.  N.  Coles  1.75*  0 

W GSr,E».e...  .,23  o I J.  H.  Blach-ll.  Plymouth*  1.737  0 

. R.  Lethbridge  * _ | ‘Accepted. 


Son  . 


1.785  1 


PORTSMOUTH. 

Portsea.  for  St  Stephen  s Chui 
-Crowley,  architect,  — 


, High-street,  ciroyd  11. 

.Messrs  E M.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Maylard  : — 

W.  Learmouth £o.t33  ol  Jas  CrockereU  

OarkTsons ! 8^67  0 I fes!  P.  Hall. 7 and ' 

Stephens50  Bastow,  & \ Bedford-road.  South 

/•C  1 .j  - o sea,  Portsmouth*  . . 

0 | • Accepted. 


o St-  Stephen. 
*.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Quantities  by 


....  7.577  1 


J.  M.  Peikins  . 


PUTNEY  (Surrey!.— For  new  roads  and  sewers  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  R.  J-  Pettlwa'd.  Messrs.  Lee  & Pain,  architects  and  sur- 
veyors, 63.  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.  WC:—  , 

w;r.  Wiliams  £>.o»  J-  Meats*  £1.851 

F.  Smith ‘.833  I * Accepted. 


RF1GATE  —Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a house  at  Underbill- 
Tark,  Reigate.  for  Mr.  G.  Taylor.  Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon,  architect, 
'Bell-street,  Reigate :-  , 

W.  Bagaley  it  Sons - *‘.433 


RUNCORN. -For  m 


iew  furniture  for  the  Board-room 
:on.  Mr.  Samuel  Davies,  ai 

atuncorn  and  Frodsham 
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The  Rules  Under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

is  in  many  ways 
to  be  regretted  that 
the  Rules  under 
the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act 
were  published  at 
so  very  late  a date, 
for  the  Act  itself 
came  into  opera- 
tion on  the  first 
of  this  month.  Though  nominally  Rules, 
they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  new 
legislation.  They  amplify  the  Act  itself, 
carrying  out  in  detail  its  general  prin- 
ciples. They  have  already,  however,  forced 
their  way  into  what  may  be  popularly  called 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  may  be 
perused  in  a useful  little  book  by  Messrs. 
Minton-Senhouse  and  Emery.* 

Dealing,  however,  with  the  Rules,  we  find 
twenty-three  “Regulations”  as  to  Medical 
Referees.  These  officials  are  all  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary.  The  Act, 
it  will  be  remembered,  states  that  any  dis- 
pute under  its  provisions  shall  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  and  if  such  proceedings  become 
necessary  then,  “ if  the  committee,  arbitrator, 
or  judge  shall  be  satisfied,  after  hearing  all 
medical  evidence  tendered  by  either  side, 
that  such  evidence  is  either  conflicting  or  in- 
sufficient (Regulation  2),  they  shall  obtain 
a report  from  a medical  referee.”  Here  we 
must  say  that,  in  the  interests  of  economy 
and  of  business,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  done  without  medical  evidence  at  all,  and 
for  the  deciding  tribunal  to  have  referred  the 
medical  question  in  the  first  place  to  a medical 
referee.  It  is  very  doubtful  if,  when  opposing 
medical  evidence  has  been  given,  the  most 
satisfactory  course  is  not  for  the  question  to 
be  decided  by  an  impartial  layman.  How- 


* “A  Handbook  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
1897.”  By  R.  M.  Minton-Senhouse  and  G.  F.  Emery, 
Earristers-at-Law.  London  : Bemrose  & Sons,  Limited. 


ever,  we  prefer  at  the  moment  to  discuss  the 
actual  rules  rather  than  their  policy.  If  the 
new  system  works  well  there  is  no  more  to 
be  said.  The  rest  of  the  regulations  point 
out  what  the  practice  is  to  be  when  the 
medical  referee  is  “ called  in,”  and  though  no 
doubt  they  will  ultimately  require  to  be 
amended  in  places,  they  seem  to  be  reason- 
able and  satisfactory  as  a whole. 

We  now  come  to  what  are  called  “ the 
Statutory  Rules,”  which  are  sixty-seven  in 
number,  forming,  it  will  be  obvious  at  a 
glance,  an  important  code  of  procedure. 
They  should  be  studied  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  this  subject,  but  some  short 
observations  on  them  may  be  desirable. 
One  thing  is  clear,  that  workmen  who  desire 
to  go  to  arbitration  will  need  legal  assistance. 
For  example,  Rule  8 states  that  “an  applica- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  any  matter  by 
arbitration  shall  be  made  by  the  applicant 
filing  with  the  Registrar  a request  for  arbitra- 
tion intituled  in  the  matter  of  the  Act  and  in 
the  matter  of  the  arbitration,  which  request 
shall  be  entered  and  numbered  as  a plaint, 
&c.”  It  seems  clear  that  as  particulars  must 
be  appended  to  the  request,  containing  among 
other  things  “ a concise  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  application  is 
made,’’  an  ordinary  workman  cannot  con- 
duct the  litigation  himself.  This  is  only 
one  instance;  but  throughout  the  proceedings 
skilleeFassistance  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
While  we  are  touching  on  this  point  it  is 
desirable  to  point  out  that  by  Rule  32  a 
party  may  not  only  appear  in  person, 
or  by  counsel  or  solicitor,  but,  with  the 
leave  of  the  judge  or  arbitrator,  by  a member 
of  his  family  or  by  a person  in  the  per- 
manent and  exclusive  employment  of  such 
person,  or,  in  the  case  of  a company 
or  society,  by  an  officer  or  member  of  such 
company  or  society.  Finally,  " under  special 
circumstances, ’’  he  may  appear  by  any  other 
person. 

An  important  feature  of  this  code  is  that 
which  allows  a person  from  whom  compensa- 
tion is  claimed,  if  he  considers  that  for  some 


reason  or  other  he  is  entitled  to  an  indemnity 
from  a third  party,  to  serve  the  latter  with  a 
notice,  and  to  bring  him  into  the  proceedings. 
This  procedure  is,  of  course,  very  important 
for  the  purpose  of  finally  ending  all  disputes. 

The  thirty-third  rule  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion ot  costs.  There  is  one  rule  which  we  are 
glad  to  see,  and  which  will  be  a protection- 
to  reasonable  employers.  It  runs : “ The 
judge  or  arbitrator,  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  costs,  may  take  into  consideration  any 
offer  of  compensation  proved  to  have  been 
made  on  behalf  of  the  employer.”  Another 
important  batch  of  the  rules  shows  how  the 
provisions  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  Act  are 
to  be  carried  into  operation  ; that  is,  when  a 
workman  is  entitled  to  compensation  from 
an  employer  who  is  bankrupt,  and  who- 
is  insured  against  loss  from  the  claims 
of  workmen.  Yet  another — namely,  Rule 
59,  is  concerned  with  the  “ payment  and 
application  of  money  directed  to  be  in- 
vested.” Finally  there  is  one  long  rule,  65, 
which  is  greatly  subdivided,  and  which  deals 
with  the  record  of  proceedings,  and  of  these  a 
special  register  is  to  be  kept.  These  rules 
are  followed  by  thirty  forms,  the  last  of 
which  is  of  this  special  register. 

As  we  have  already  said,  defects  in  the 
procedure  and  omissions  from  it  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  found  from  time  to  time,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  some  time  or  other  an 
amended  set  of  rules  will  have  to  be  framed. 
Meanwhile  we  can  only  hope  that  they  will 
be  required  but  little,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
proceedings  under  the  Act  must  be  expensive 
— as  expensive  as  an  ordinary  legal  action — 
even  though  they  are  disguised  under  the 
name  of  arbitration.  From  what  has  been 
stated  above,  some  kind  of  idea  of  the  scope 
and  intention  of  these  Rules  will  be  obtained 
by  our  readers.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
point  out  that  as  they  are  concerned  so  much 
with  technical  details  they  should  be  care- 
fully perused  by  all  who  are  likely  to  be 
affected  by  them,  since  observations  on  and 
even  quotations  from  them  cannot  give  their 
full  purport. 
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EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES  AT  UNI\ER- 
SITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

N important  exhibition  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  is  being  held  at  Uni- 
versity College  in  Govver-street, 
and  will  be  open  until  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  tangible  results  of  two 
excavations  are  here  shown,  minus  the  huge 
toll  of  more  than  half  the  finds,  which  has 
been  retained  by  the  museum  authorities  in 
Cairo. 

The  excavations  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund  at  Dendereh,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  who  has  also  or- 
ganised the  whole  of  this  exhibition,  were 
confined  to  the  necropolis.  The  remains  of 
the  city  itself  are  extensive,  and  the  Ptole- 
maic and  Roman  temple,  which  was  com- 
pletely cleared  by  Mariette,  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  country.  The  cemeteries,  how- 
ever, on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  had  not 
been  excavated  or  even  plundered  in  modern 
times,  and  the  prospects  for  working  them 
to  advantage  seemed  very  favourable.  Un- 
happily it  proved  that  in  ancient  times  they 
had  been  very  extensively  plundered ; also 
an  ancient  invasion  of  white  ants  had  made 
away  with  everything  edible  to  ants  in  graves 
of  the  earlier  periods.  One  such  tomb 
which  must  have  contained  fine  wooden 
figures,  and  carved  panelling  was  filled  with 
the  galleries  of  these  devastating  pests. 
Another  curious  fact  shown  by  the  excava- 
tions is  that  the  necropolis  of  Dendereh,  so 
far  at  any  rate  as  it  is  at  present  known, 
contains  no  monuments  dating  from  between 
the  twelfth  and  twenty-sixth  dynasties  ; yet 
the  twelfth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
dynasties  were  perhaps  the  greatest  periods 
of  Egyptian  art  and  power.  This  hiatus  is 
somewhat  incomprehensible,  for  Dendereh 
was  always  the  capital  of  its  name;  and, 
more  important  still,  it  was  the  chief  centre 
of  the  worship  of  Hathor,  a goddess  high  in 
favour  throughout  Egyptian  history.  We 
should  naturally  have  expected,  therefore,  to 
find  in  this  necropolis  magnificent  tombs  of 
the  local  high  priests  and  monarchs  during 
those  great  dynasties. 

But  Professor  Petrie’s  excavations  have 
yielded  important  results  for  the  history  of 
tomb  architecture,  in  an  obscure  but  very 
interesting  period  of  which  we  have  little 
monumental  record,  viz.,  the  era  between  the 
Sixth  Dynasty  and  the  eleventh.  Mastaba 
tombs,  with  walls  of  brick  built  in  a series  of 
panelled  recesses,  and  with  inscribed  and 
sculptured  slabs  of  stone  let  in  as  “false 
doors,”  &c.,  were  found  representing  almost 
the  whole  of  this  epoch,  which  links  the 
brilliant  Twelfth  Dynasty  to  the  Old 
Kingdom.  The  style  of  sculpture  and 
writing  was  in  many  cases  very  bar- 
baric even  when  the  workmanship  was 
careful,  or  even,  as  was  sometimes 
the  case,  undeniably  fine.  Samples  of 
all  these  sculptures  and  inscriptions  are 
included  in  the  exhibition,  but  a vast  number 
of  their  fragments  remain  to  be  sorted  and 
pieced  together.  In  a mastaba  of  the  Sixth 
Dynasty  was  found  a perfect  example  of  an 
arch  in  brick  ; this  is  the  clearest  instance 
known  from  the  Old  Kingdom.  An  isolated 
“ false  door  ” dating  from  the  Third  or  Fourth 
Dynasty  is  fine,  both  in  design  and  in  detail. 
Of  Roman  period  there  is  a large  amount  of 
somewhat  coarse,  but  bold,  glass  inlay,  per- 
haps from  a shrine,  and  of  cylinders  of 
coloured  glass  to  be  strung  on  metal  rods, 
probably  to  form  stems  for  temple  cande- 
labra, &c. 


Small  antiquities  of  general  interest  are  also 
very  fairly  represented  from  Dendereh.  There 
are  bronze  vessels,  amulets,  mummy  labels, 
mummified  hawks,  &c.,  flint  implements, 
palaeolithic  and  other.  And  there  is  a 
wonderful  mussel  shell  of  the  Old  Kingdom, 
of  diorite,  worked  true  and  thin  to  trans- 
lucency.  A very  large  number  of  tombs 
were  excavated,  Professor  Petrie  having  had 
the  assistance  not  only  of  Mrs.  Petrie  but 
also  of  Mr.  Mare,  Mr.  Norman  Davies,  and 
Mr.  Mach  •er. 

The  work  of  the  " Egyptian  Research 
Account  ’’  was  singularly  successful,  and 
has  carried  off  the  season’s  palm.  Hiera- 
conpolis,  opposite  El  Kab,  was  chosen  as 
the  site.  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Tylor  provided  Mr.  Ouibell  with  a large 
proportion  of  his  working  funds  ; but  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke  himself  was  working  at  El 
Kab.  Mr.  Ouibell  was  substantially  helped 
in  his  digging  by  Miss  Pirie  and  Mr. 
Green. 

It  was  only  in  1896  that  Egyptologists  first 
penetrated  to  the  back  of  the  third  dynasty. 
Since  then  each  year  has  brought  to  light 
abundant  and  important  evidence  concern- 
ing the  earlier  and  as  yet  prehistoric  periods. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  more  scientific  method  of  excavation 
introduced  into  Upper  Egypt  by  Professor 
Petrie,  and  the  careful  investigation  of  un- 
inscribed remains  ; partly  also  to  fortunate 
finds  of  inscribed  monuments.  In  2000 
" prehistoric  ” tombs  opened  by  Professor 
Petrie  and  Mr.  Ouibell,  near  Negadeh,  not  a 
single  scrap  of  inscription  was  found,  though 
abundant  information  was  nevertheless  ex- 
tracted from  them.  But  at  or  about  the  same 
period  writing  was  known,  and  inscribed 
objects  have  been  found  by  De  Morgan  and 
Amelineau  in  the  tombs  of  kings  and  great 
men  of  the  court.  Now,  however,  at  Hiera- 
conpolis — a site  which  at  first  appeared  un- 
promising— the  foundation  platform  of  a 
small  temple  has  yielded  a door  jamb, 
statues,  slate  plaques,  ivories  of  every  shape, 
huge  ceremonial  mace-heads,  all  elaborately 
sculptured,  and  many  of  them  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  one  or  other  of  two  kings, 
whom  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  locate 
except  vaguely  in  the  time  before  Senefru. 
Perhaps  they  may  have  reigned  at  Hiera- 
conpolis  before  Menes,  the  titular  founder 
of  the  First  Dynasty  and  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchy.  Probably  these  ancient 
offerings  were  piously  buried  by  later 
builders  of  the  temple.  Splendid  examples 
of  artistic  workmanship,  dating  from  at 
least  4,000  b.c.,  are  exhibited,  and  their 
style  is  essentially  Egyptian.  This  is  espe- 
cially marked  in  the  case  of  the  royal 
statuettes,  which  scarcely  differ  from  similar 
statues  of  later  date,  except  in  the  position 
of  the  arms.  But  the  differences  of  detail, 
as  seen  in  some  of  the  carvings  on  ivory, 
&c.,  are  great,  and  the  human  figures  gene- 
rally are  not  Egyptian  in  type.  Green 
glazing  was  freely  used  at  this  time,  and  this 
confirms  the  high  antiquity  of  the  green 
tiles  from  the  pyramid  of  Saggareh,  which 
have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  a XXVIth 
Dynasty  restoration. 

A curious  early  device  may  be  seen  in  a 
quartzite  door-socket,  representing  a foreigner 
crushed  by  the  door  which  pivoted  in  the 
middle  of  his  back  and  swung  over  his  head. 
This  idea,  though  once  referred  to  in  a very 
late  text,  is  to  us  a new  motif  in  Egyptian 
architecture.  What  possibilities  it  suggests 
for  an  architect  of  an  Imperial  Institute ! 


Russia,  France,  and  Germany  might  thus  be 
pinned  down  under  the  portals  at  South 
Kensington,  and  the  device  would  be  a 
fitting  complement  to  those  egregious  British 
lions  without. 


NOTES. 

The  New  are  informed  that  the 

Government  Government  have  decided  on 
Offices.  the  architects  for  the  two  prin- 
cipal blocks  of  proposed  new  Government 
offices.  Mr.  Brydon  is  to  carryout  the  block 
on  the  Great  George-street  and  Parliament- 
street  site,  and  Mr.  William  Young  is  to  have 
the  War  Office. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
Passenger  the  Board  of  Trade  has  at  last 
Communication.  ,aken  some  flecided  actioll 

regard  to  the  means  for  railway  passengers 
communicating  with  the  guard  or  driver  of 
a train  in  case  of  need,  and  that  it  has 
emphatically  condemned  the  farce  of  the 
outside  cord  “ on  the  right  hand  side  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  train  is  travelling.’’ 
Independent  of  the  fact  that  a passenger 
if  taken  ill,  or  if  attacked  by  any  one, 
could  hardly  get  at  such  a cord,  we 
have  a strong  suspicion  that  in  many 
cases,  had  the  cord  been  tried,  it  would 
have  been  found  to  be  not  acting. 
The  Board  of  Trade  hold  that  the  principal 
electrical  systems  or  the  power  of  a partial 
application  of  the  brake  may  be  taken  as 
efficient,  and  “ they  have  no  doubt  that  those 
railway  companies  by  whom  the  cord  is  still 
used  will  at  once  take  steps  to  substitute  for 
it  a proper  means  of  communication.”  We 
imagine  that  something  more  than  this 
politely  expressed  “ hope"  will  be  required 
before  a proper  system  of  communication  is 
universally  established. 


T , A piece  of  County  Council 

1 he  Lamp-stand-  . . 

ards,  Waterloo  vandalism  is  in  course  of  per- 
Bndge-  petration  at  Waterloo  Bridge 
which  ought  to  be  energetically  protested 
against.  The  cast-iron  lamp  standards  on 
the  bridge  are  of  unusual  and  very  dignified 
design  ; they  were  obviously  intended  to  suit 
the  monumental  style  of  the  bridge,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  design.  Three  or 
four  of  these  are  now  being  removed,  or  rather 
have  been  removed,  to  make  way  for  modern 
thin  cylindrical  lamp-posts  of  perfectly  inferior 
character.  We  are  informed  that  these  are 
for  electric  light,  and  that  the  remainder  of 
the  old  lamp-posts  will  remain.  We  pre- 
sume it  has  not  occurred  to  any  one  con- 
cerned that  they  are  thus  spoiling  Waterloo 
Bridge.  Surely  the  old  standards  could  have 
been  adapted  to  carry  an  electric  light 
lantern  ; and  even  if  they  could  not,  the  new 
posts  might  at  least  have  been  designed  in 
the  same  style  and  proportions  as  the  old. 
It  is,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  a very  stupid 
piece  of  work,  and  a wanton  injury  to  the 
effect  of  our  grand  bridge. 


It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
difficult  circumstances  under 
which  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
t<^ be  interpreted  are  often  singular.  In  the 
case  of  Geen  v.  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary, 
Newington,  reported  in  the  current  number 
of  the  “ Law  Reports,”  there  is  a decision  on 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855, 
which  illustrates  the  above  remark.  As  most  of 
our  readers  are  aware,  if  a pipe  is  a drain  it  is 
repairable  by  the  owner  of  the  premises  ; if 
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4.  Design!  for  Hunting  Lodge ; by  P.  R.  Siegel.  . n • r u • r , , r 

B 5-  Design  for  Hunting  Lodge  ; by  L.  H.  Koc 

Extracts  from  the  Year-Book  of  the  School  of  Architecture  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


■ Design  Tor  Campanile  ; by  Virgil  L 
Johnson. 


3.  Design  for  Campanile  ; by  B.  M. 
Nisbet. 


z Old  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia  (sketch  by  F.  F.  Lincoln). 


ds  a sewer,  by  the  Public  Authority.  In  the 
•present  case  a drain  was  made  in  1874  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  sewage  from 
rfour  houses  by  a combined  operation.  Sub- 
sequently, without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Vestry,  a stable  drain  was  connected  with  it. 
Then,  as  time  went  on,  a nuisance  occurred, 
-and  the  question  arose  who  was  to  do  the 
necessary  work,  the  owner  or  the  Vestry. 
This  depended  on  whether  the  pipe  in  ques- 
tion was  a drain  or  a sewer.  “ The  statute 
says  in  substance  that  ...  a drain  is  that 
•which  is  used  for  the  drainage  of  one  build- 
ing only,  or  of  a group  or  block  of  houses,  by 
a combined  operation,  under  the  order  of  the 
Local  Authority.”  This,  however,  was  more 
than  such  a drain,  for  its  character  had  been 
altered  by  receiving  the  drainage  of  the 
stable,  and  so  it  had  become  a sewer,  and 
was  repairable  by  the  Vestry. 


An  American  The  “Yearbook”  of  the  Penn- 
Ar<SchoCollfal  sylvania  University  School  of 
Architecture  is  a pamphlet 
containing  a number  of  reproductions  from 
designs  made  by  the  students,  with  brief 
summaries  of  the  “ programme  ” under  which 
they  were  drawn  up.  Like  everything  of 
this  kind  which  comes  from  America  at 
present,  the  designs  have  for  the  most  part 
the  appearance  of  having  come  from  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  at  Paris,  completely 
and  almost  ostentatiously  following  the  type 
of  design  and  the  method  of  drawing  which 
obtains  at  the  French  school.  This,  as  we 
have  often  said,  is  a great  pity  ; it  would 
be  far  better  if  American  centres  of  educa- 
tion were  to  endeavour  to  develop  their 
own  school  of  drawing  and  design,  instead 
of  parrotting  from  the  French.  Granting 
the  position,  however,  many  of  the  designs 


are  of  high  merit  in  their  kind.  Among 
the  best  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Hiram 
Miller's  sketch  for  a crematorium,  and  Mr. 
H.  B.  Custes’  facade  for  a club-house, 
which  has  the  defect  however,  to  be  seen  in 
more  than  one  well-known  London  club- 
house (the  Athenceum,  for  instance)  that  the 
design  divides  the  facade  into  two  nearly 
equal  heights.  The  club  is  supposed  to  be 
one  “ for  an  Association  of  Artists  ” ; hence, 
no  doubt,  the  treatment  of  the  upper  story 
without  windows  ; one  may  suppose  that  it 
consists  of  a top-lighted  picture-gallery  or 
range  of  studios.  We  give  reproductions  of 
a few  of  the  designs  which  are  drawn  in 
line,  and  which,  partly  perhaps  because  of 
the  method  of  execution,  are  somewhat 
less  “ Beaux-Artish  ” than  the  others.  The 
washed  drawing  subjects  in  the  French 
style  would  not  bear  a second  reproduction. 
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The  National  This  Association  has  published 
Free  Labour  a small  pamphlet  giving  "its 
Association.  r , . f 0 0 

toundation,  history  and  work." 
This  is  rather  a grandiloquent  description  of 
so  small  a publication,  but  it  is  desirable 
that  the  growth  of  this  Association  should 
be  made  known  to  working  men.  Soon 
after  it  was  established  in  1893  it  had  9,000 
members.  In  January  of  last  year  it  had 
160,000.  That  such  a body  was  sooner  or 
later  certain  to  come  into  existence  was 
obvious,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  will 
be  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  working  men 
of  England,  if  it  checks  the  tyranny  which 
too  often  characterises  the  course  of  trades- 
unionism.  On  the  other  hand,  such  an 
institution  is  sometimes  in  danger  of  playing 
into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  capitalists. 
For  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  trades 
unions  properly  conducted  are  desirable 
safeguards  of  labour,  and  it  is  only  when 
they  become  aggressive  that  they  have  to  be 
fought  against. 

The  Plymouth  The  Corporation  of  Plymouth 
Council  and  the  offered  a premium  of  150/.  to 
Architects,  competing  Plymouth  architects 
for  the  best  designs  for  a new  frontage  of 
shops  in  Tavistock-street,  the  selected 
design  to  become  their  property.  Eighteen 
Plymouth  architects  have  signed  a letter 
refusing  to  compete  under  these  conditions. 
They  demand  a first  premium  of  250/., 
coupled  with  the  following  stipulation  : — 
“That  the  architect,  who  is  the  author  of  the  first 
premiated  design,  shall  provide  working  and  detail 
drawings,  together  with  full  size  detail  drawings  of 
all  moulded  and  enriched  work  to  the  purchaser  (or 
his  professional  adviser)  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
sites,  and  that  he  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the 
carrying  out  of  the  design  on  the  lines  approved  by 
the  Committee,  and  for  such  services  he  shall  be 
paid  a fee  of  seven  guineas  on  each  site  by  the  pur- 
chaser thereof." 

They  have  also  demanded  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  assessor,  which  has  been  con- 
ceded, as  also  the  250/.  premium,  but  the 
Committee  object  to  the  other  demands.  The 
point  of  the  architects'  demand  is  of  course, 
that  the  selected  architect  may  make  a good 
design  and  find  it  entirely  spoiled  in  the 
carrying  out,  without  his  having  any  control 
over  it.  The  architects  object  also,  and  with 
reason,  to  furnish  a plan  for  the  shops 
to  be  erected,  on  the  double  ground 
that  one  plan  is  not  likely  to  suit 
all  requirements,  and  that  if  it  did,  they 
would  be  furnishing,  for  a small  sum,  a plan 
which  would  be  used  by  a variety  of  per- 
sons without  their  getting  anything  for  it. 
Evidently  what  the  Committee  want  is  a good 
architectural  character  for  the  fronts.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  engage  the  selected  architect  to 
superintend  the  carrying  out  and  detailing 
of  all  the  fronts,  keeping  the  plans  and 
internal  arrangements  in  their  own  hands. 


Drawbacks  reCent  reP°rt  bY 

of  Electric  Mr.  Trotter,  lately  editor  of  the 
Traction.  London  Electrician  and  now 
electrician  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Government,  is  instructive,  seeing  that  rapid 
progress  is  at  last  being  made  in  electric 
traction  in  this  country.  He  says  that  after 
the  Cape  Town  Suburban  Tramway  had 
been  working  some  weeks  it  was  found 
that  the  water-pipes  were  being  seriously 
corroded,  that  telegraphic  service  was  entirely 
stopped  on  some  lines,  and  that  several 
accidents,  including  an  outbreak  of  fire,  had 


been  caused  by  telephone  wires  falling 
across  the  trolley  wire.  More  stringent 
regulations  were  thereupon  imposed  on  the 
tramway  company.  Again,  owing  to 
numerous  accidents  by  electric  shocks  from 
the  Cape  Town  tramways,  Mr.  Trotter  has 
drawn  up  a code  of  regulations  for  the 
police.  He  begins  by  saying  that  if  a trolley 
wire  falls  on  the  street,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  leave  it  alone  and  prevent  any  one  touch- 
ing it.  It  is  better  to  impede  the  traffic  rather 
than  for  the  constable  to  leave  his  post  to  get 
rubber  gloves.  Mr.  Swinburne’s  evidence 
to  a Government  Committee  about  the 
beauty  of  the  curves  shown  by  a trolley  wire 
finds  no  echo  from  Mr.  Trotter.  "The 
thick  wires  which  run  above  the  middle  of 
the  street  are  called  trolley  wires.  Smaller 
wires  called  ‘span  wires’  are  stretched 
across  the  street  to  support  the  trolley  wire. 
Other  small  wires  are  erected  in  some 
streets  to  prevent  telephone  wires  from 
falling  on  the  trolley  wires.”  Mr.  Trotter 
warns  constables  not  to  push  the  trolley 
wire  on  to  the  rails  so  as  to  earth  it,  as  the 
flash  will  be  so  brilliant  that  not  only  will  it 
unnecessarily  alarm  bystanders,  but  will  also 
so  dazzle  the  constable  who  does  it  that  he 
will  be  unable  to  see  anything  for  a minute 
or  so. 


Electric  Light-  IHE  ProPosaI  <ha‘  the  City 
ing  in  the  Corporation  should  purchase 
the  works  of  the  City  of  London 
Electric  Lighting  Company  for  3,000,000/., 
and  supply  ratepayers  with  electricity  at 
the  reduced  rate  of  6d.  per  unit,  has  been 
much  discussed  lately.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  they  would  derive  a substantial  profit 
by  doing  this,  but  a letter  written  by  the 
Charing  Cross  and  Strand  Electricity  Supply 
Company  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Streets 
Committee  ot  the  City  Corporation  gives  an 
altogether  new  aspect  to  the  question.  The 
company  points  out  that  in  the  event  of 
their  obtaining  the  provisional  order  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  for  which  they  are  applying, 
they  will  supply  consumers  in  the  City  by  a 
low-tension  direct  current  distributing  net- 
work, at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  unit  for  lighting, 
reducible  to  qd.  by  means  of  a sliding  scale, 
and  at  about  half  this  rate  for  power.  If 
the  City  Corporation  were  to  reduce  the 
proposed  price  per  unit  so  as  to  compete 
with  this  company,  then  they  would  be  pay- 
ing 444,000/.,  the  value  of  the  undertaking  in 
view  ot  the  approaching  competition,  and 
2,556,000/.  for  the  " municipalisation  of 
electricity,’’  which,  in  view  of  a recent 
decision  of  a House  of  Lords  Committee 
giving  a private  company  power  to  compete 
with  corporations  (including  Sheffield, 
Nottingham,  Doncaster,  &c.),  may  have  only 
a sentimental  value.  The  conclusion,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  that  the  desired  reduction 
in  tariff  could  be  easily  obtained  without 
any  expense  to  the  Corporation,  by  their 
simply  supporting  the  application  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  Charing  Cross  Com- 
pany. This  company  has  competed  vigo- 
rously and  successfully  for  the  last  nine 
years  with  two  powerful  alternating  current 
companies  which  supply  its  district,  and  has 
entered  into  no  agreement  with  either  of 
them  to  restrict  competition. 


This  estate  will  shortly  be 
Argyllshire!  offered  for  sale  at  auction  in 
Edinburgh.  It  extends  over 
14,000  acres,  lying  around  Lock  Etive,  and 


has  a rental — the  priory  and  shootings 
excepted— of  1,550/.  The  ruins  of  Ard- 
chattan  Priory  are  on  the  property,  and  the 
present  mansion  house,  known  as  " The 
Priory,”  contains  the  hall  and  other  parts  of 
the  prior’s  house.  The  priory,  of  monks  of 
Valliscaulium,  was  founded  in  1230  by  Dun- 
can MacCoul,  ancestor  of  the  MacDougals 
of  Lome,  and  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
loch.  Robert  Bruce  retired  to  this  district 
after  his  defeat  at  Methven,  and  it  was  the 
home,  according  to  Ossian,  of  Usnatb, 
father  of  Nathos,  who  carried  thither 
Darthula,  the  wife  of  Conquhan,  King  of 
Ulster. 


Newcoun’s  Until  the  other  day  it  was 

London°f  comm°nly  understood  that  the 
only  existing  copy  of  this  survey 
is  the  one  preserved  in  the  Bibliotffeque 
Nationale  at  Paris.  By  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  Stanford,  of  Cockspur-street,  we 
have  seen  the  copy  recently  deposited  with 
them  by  Mr.  Lindsay.  The  survey,  made 
on  a scale  of  1 in.  to  150  yards,  "by  Richard 
Newcourt  of  Somerton,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  gentleman,’’  and  engraved  bj 
William  Faithorne  ( obiit  1691),  was  repro- 
duced on  five  sheets,  75  in.  by  39  in.,  by 
George  Jarman,  and  published  on  May  1, 
1857,  by  A.  E.  Evans  & Son,  of  No.  403, 
Strand.  It  bears  the  royal  arms,  the 
arms  of  twelve  of  the  City  Companies,, 
perspective  views  of  St.  Paul's  and  West- 
minster Abbey,  descriptive  letter-press,  andi 
a genealogical  tree  to  show  the  descent  from 
Uranus  of  Brutus  "a.m.  2853,  founder  of 
London.’’  The  map  bears  date  " 1658,”  yet  it 
appears  that  the  survey  had  been  made  a 
few  years  earlier,  for  it  delineates  Charing 
Cross,  which  was  pulled  down  in  J une-August., 
1647,  as  Lilly  records  in  his  " Observations, 
on  the  life  of  King  Charles,”  1715  ; and,  on, 
the  other  hand,  does  not  depict  the  other 
Queen  Eleanor  Cross  which  stood  in  Cheap- 
side,  opposite  Wood-street,  until  its  demo- 
lition on  May  2,  1643,  "to  cleanse  that  great 
street  of  superstition  ” (Archbishop's  Laud's. 
Troubles,  &c.) : a date  confirmed  by  am 
entry  for  that  day  in  Evelyn’s  diary.. 
The  map,  whose  genuineness  we  see  no. 
reason  to  question,  is  in  good  state,  ancL 
gives  an  interesting  presentment  of  the 
extent  of  London  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  On  the  west,  the  town  ends, 
with  the  village  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,. 
St.  James  s Park,  and  " Berkshire,"  since 
"Cleveland”  and  now  the- site  of  "Bridge- 
water,"  House ; on  the  north  all  is  open  country 
beyond  Clerkenwell  and  Bunhill  Fields ; 
eastwards  there  are  only  a few  houses  out- 
side a- line  drawn  from  the  Tower  to  White- 
chapel Church,  with  the  streets  to  Shore- 
ditch, Wapping,  and  Limehouse  ; whilst  the 
south  is  bounded  by  Westminster,  Lambeth, 
and  a group  of  houses  around  St.  George’s 
Church,  Southwark.  The  total  inhabited 
area  thus  amounts  to  no  more  than  four  and 
a half  square  miles.  The  river,  below  bridge, 
is  filled  with  shipping,,  and  at  the  north, 
south,  and  east  limits  we  indicate  windmills 
are  placed. 

Stipple. nd  01  S°Cie'y  0f  Fbe  A118 

Mezzotint  Bond-street  there  is  a collec- 

Engravmgs.  tjQn  on  vjew  Qf  stipple  and 

mezzotint  engravings  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a class  of  works  much  in  fashion, 
with  collectors  now,  and  which  have  a con- 
siderable interest  not  only  for  excellence 
in  their  own  mode  of  execution,,  but  also 
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as  records  and  examples  of  the  artistic 
taste  of  the  time  when  they  were  done. 
Most  of  these  are  what  are  called  coloured 
engravings,  which  means  in  many  cases 
that  a t little  colour  is  expended  on  the 
costume  and  a bright  red  bloom  is  given  to 
the  cheeks,  as  if  the  lady  had  rouged  plenti- 
fully ; Condd’s  “ Mrs.  Tickell,  after  Cosway  ” 
(3),  is  a typical  example.  Nothing  could 
well  be  more  conventional  or  less  really 
artistic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ; 
but  this  kind  of  thing  represented  the 
taste  of  the  day  and  the  favourite  method 
for  fashionable  portraits  on  a small  scale. 
Others  show  an  attempt  to  give  the  whole 
colour  scheme  of  a picture,  as  in  "The 
Sleeping  Nymph  ” after  Opie,  by  Simon  (4A)  ; 
with  a very  mechanically  arranged  scale  of 
colour.  The  portrait  of  the  Countess  of 
Harrington  (10),  again,  shows  us  Reynolds 
translated  into  terms  of  Bartolozzi,  so  to  speak. 
One  may  be  thankful  that  in  the  present 
day  we  have  better  aesthetic  ideas  as  to  the 
artistic  reproduction  of  paintings.  Among 
the  exhibits  are  two  coloured  drawings  by 
Stothard,  " Venus  Rising  from  the  Sea  ” and 
"Antiope  Rescued  from  a Wild  Boar”  (51), 
with  Stothard’s  usual  weak  conventionality 
in  the  figures  of  the  women,  but-  the  sea- 
horses in  the  "Venus”  are  finely  treated. 
There  is  a pencil  drawing  by  Cosvvay  of 
" Leda  ” (47)  among  the  original  works.  The 
great  majority  are  engravings,  however,  and 
form  a very  good  summary  of  the  art  of  the 
period  in  this  class  of  work,  the  interest  in 
which,  and  the  commercial  value  of  which 
has  been  so  much  revived  recently.  Fifty 
years  ago  coloured  mezzotints  like  "The 
Horse  Feeder— after  Morland,1’  and  others  of 
similar  type,  used  to  be  hung  in  the  nursery; 
now  they  are  prized  possessions  of  the  art- 
collector.  There  is  more  of  fashion  than 
artistic  perception  in  all  this. 


t,  „ T , Christie's  Rooms  are  a kind 

Hurne-Joness  _ 

Works  at  of  enchanted  land  during  the 
Christie’s.  jast  days  of  this  weeiCf  three 
rooms  being  full  of  the  paintings  and  studies 
left  by  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  and  which  are  to 
be  sold  next  week.  Among  the  paintings 
are  " Love  and  the  Pilgrim,”  the  study  for 
the  mosaic  for  the  American  Church  at 
Rome,  the  picture  of  the  mustering  of  the 
rebel  angels,  a splendid  piece  of  colour  and 
composition,  although  the  individual  figures 
are  weak  ; a large  design  for  a stained  glass 
window,  " Paradise,”  childlike  in  conception 
but  admirable  in  a decorative  point  of  view  ; 
" The  Sirens,"  with  a ship  which  would  have 
required  no  Sirens  to  bring  it  to  destruction ; 
and  various  works  in  colour,  of  less  import- 
ance and  repute.  Another  room  contains 
smaller  colour  studies,  and  the  entrance  room 
a large  number  of  the  pencil  studies  for 
heads  and  figures,  which  are  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  and  attractive  part  of  the 
collection. 


Plymouth  Architects  and  the  Corporation. 
—A  letter  from  Mr.  B.  Priestley  Shires,  on  behalf  of 
the  architects  of  Plymouth,  was  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Special  Works  Committee  of  the 
Plymouth  Corporation.  It  intimated  that  they  were 
unanimously  agreed  that  their  objections  to  the 
terms  of  the  competition  in  connexion  with  the 
Tavistock-road  improvement  scheme  were  reason- 
able, and  were  of  considerable  importance  to  them 
professionally  ; they  therefore  requested  the  com- 
mittee to  reconsider  and  adopt  at  least  the  general 
principle  underlying  the  suggestions  they  had  put 
forward.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  committee 
recommend  the  Council  to  make  it  an  open  compe- 
tition, on  the  conditions  originally  laid  down  for  the 
competition  restricted  to  Plymouth  architects. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— V. 

Decorative  work  is  not  very  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  architectural  room  this  year.  The 
first  thing  we  notice  in  the  order  of  hanging,  is 
the  first  in  the  catalogue  of  the  room  ; Mr.  J.  J. 
Shaw’s  “Design  for  Gates”  (1595),  which  is 
hung  too  high  to  be  well  seen,  but  which 
appears  to  be  the  design  for  bronze  gates  illus- 
trated in  our  issue  of  October  23  of  last 
year : it  is  a bold  and  effective  design  in 
Renaissance  style,  but  with  some  originality 
in  the  treatment  of  the  detail.  Professor 
Aitchison’s  “ Decoration  for  a Chapel  ” (1604), 
was  illustrated  recently  in  our  pages,  but 
necessarily  only  in  monochrome  form.  It 
depends  for  its  colour  effect  a good  deal  on  the 
use  of  natural  marbles,  which  are  combined  in 
an  effective  manner.  The  main  portion  of  the 
wall  below  the  cornice  level  is  veneered  with  a 
rather  light-coloured  and  very  strongly  veined 
marble,  against  which  the  architrave  and  pedi- 
ment of  a doorway  in  strong  red  marble  stands 
out  in  strong  relief,  with  a black  marble  panel 
under  the  pediment.  The  columns  are  in 
a veined  marble  considerably  darker  than 
the  ground,  and  in  which  red  predo- 
minates. The  entablature  is  treated  in 
gilding,  with  a deep-blue  frieze,  the  colour 
of  which  is  repeated  in  the  dado  of  the  lantern 
at  the  top  of  the  dome.  The  pendentives  of 
the  dome  are  decorated  with  large  con- 
ventionalised gold  Mowers  on  a blue  ground, 
and  the  dome  itself  with  a very  Renaissance 
decoration  of  panelling  formed  by  strips  of 
foliage,  and  birds  and  other  incidents  dotted 
about.  The  frieze  in  the  archivolt  of  the  arch 
is  decorated  with  naturalistic  fruit  and  foliage 
designed  in  the  Della  Robbia  manner,  only  (as 
far  as  we  gather)  in  the  flat  instead  of  in  relief. 
Every  separate  portion  of  the  design  is  pleasing, 
but  we  must  confess  that  above  the  entablature 
level  the  design  seems  to  us  made  up  of  rather 
heterogeneous  elements,  which  have  hardly 
sufficient  relation  to  each  other  in  manner  and 
style ; the  lower  portion  is  broad  and 
harmonious  in  effect. 

In  Mr.  Formilli’s  “Design  for  the  Decora- 
tion of  a Room  at  Walsingham  House  ” (1613) 
the  fresco  picture  painted  on  the  wall  is  the 
most  interesting  portion  ; the  decoration  of  the 
portion  of  the  wall  shown  consists  of  a Corinthian 
column  and  entablature  in  a very  light  cream 
tint  with  a grey  marble  (?)  pedestal  ; "the  lower 
half  of  the  wall  is  occupied  by  oak  panelling 
and  top  moulding,  decorated  in  gilding.  This 
is  a capable  piece  of  work,  but  as  already  ob- 
served, the  picture,  a scene  with  classic  figures, 
is  the  real  attraction.  The  ceiling  is  also 
shown,  with  a centre  panel  with  some  float- 
ing figures  and  also,  unfortunately,  a treatment 
of  architectural  adjuncts  in  upward  vanishing 
perspective,  on  the  system  the  French  are  so 
fond  of,  and  which  we  entirely  disapprove. 
Mr.  Charles  Robinson’s  “Mural  Decoration” 
(1639),  a panel  which  looks  as  if  it  were  meant 
for  mosaic,  is  an  effective  thing  shown  in  a 
powerfully  executed  drawing  ; it  is  a symboli- 
cal head  with  a nimbus,  drawn  full  face  and 
rising  from  amid  broadly  designed  conven- 
tional foliage  ; the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
rather  curious  framing  looking  as  if  it  were 
formed  out  of  light  grey  “ crackle  ” ware  : 
there  is  rather  a German  look  about  the  whole 
thing,  but  it  is  certainly  effective.  Mr.  Skip- 
worth’s  design  for  a chancel  screen  for  All 
Saints’  Church,  Fulham  (1651)  is  a good  piece 
of  open  wooden  screen-work  which  may  be 
praised  not  only  for  its  detail  but  for  the  effec- 
tive and  graceful  outline  or  “ skyline  ” which 
it  makes.  The  tracery,  intermingled  with  floral 
forms,  is  not  a mere  imitation  of  mediaeval 
tracery,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  little 
angel  figures  are  introduced  in  loops  in  the 
tracery  is  pretty  and  effective.  A little 
drawing  by  the  same  architect  (1776)  shows 
us  a design  for  a Rood  screen  and  pulpit 
for  Udimore  Church,  Sussex,  in  which  the 
pulpit  is  made  to  form  part  of  the  design 
of  the  Rood  screen  ; there  is  a kind  of 
octagonal  turret  at  each  end  of  the  screen, 
against  the  chancel  wall,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  north  turret  the  pulpit  opening  is  formed  ; 
the  other  turret,  which  is  treated  with  open- 
work tracery  at  the  same  point,  we  presume 
contains  a stair  to  the  Rood  loft.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  pulpit  in  this  way  is  exceedingly 
good  in  an  architectural  sense  ; the  question 
perhaps  is  whether  it  will  place  the  preacher  in 
the  most  favourable  position  for  being  heard. 

Mr.  Oakes’s  “ Design  for  a Memorial  Cross 
and  Fountain  for  Town’s  Green,  Chorley”  (1657) 


is  a very  ecclesiastical  type  of  fountain,  with  an 
octagon  basin  with  tracery  panels  on  the  sides, 
and  supported  at  alternate  faces  by  kneeling 
angels  ; a cross,  which  seems  rather  too  large 
in  scale  as  compared  with  the  figures  and 
the  other  details,  rises  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  basin  ; the  whole  is,  we  fear,  rather  pre- 
tentious than  satisfying  as  a design.  Messrs. 
Rogers,  Bone,  and  Coles  exhibit  a small  sketch 
(1661)  showing  new  sedilia,  choir  stalls,  and 
granite  pavement  for  St.  Brelade's  Church, 
Jersey  ; the  sedilia  are  separate  pieces  of 
wooden  furniture,  rather  like  glorified  kitchen 
chairs  placed  at  the  side  of  the  chancel,  but 
the  treatment  of  these  and  the  stalls  is  original 
and  in  good  taste,  and  the  simply-treated  pave- 
ment decidedly  characteristic.  Their  oak 
lectern  for  the  same  church  is  admirable, 
there  is  a real  style  about  this  simple  piece  of 
church  furniture,  and  it  appears  to  stand  firmly 
on  the  base  formed  by  a large  spreading 
moulding  at  the  floor  line.  These  are  small  and 
unpretentious  drawings,  but  they  are  very 
meritorious.  We  presume  Mr.  Percy  Newton’s 
drawing  of  ‘ The  Great  Corridor,  Queen’s 
College,  Harley-street  ” (1670)  is  mainlv  in- 
tended to  show  the  method  of  treating  it  in 
coloured  decoration  ; architecturally  it  is  simply 
plain  square  piers  and  a cross-vaulting  without 
groins  ; the  general  effect  of  the  large  water- 
colour sketch  is  good,  but  it  hardly  indicates 
anything  very  precisely,  only  one  gathers  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  vault  is  decorated  with 
some  painted  conventional  foliage  which  has 
a good  effect  in  the  drawing. 

Messrs.  Shrigley  & Hunt’s  “ Decoration  of 
Chancel,  St.  George’s  Church,  Preston”  (1691) 
is  a highly  finished  little  drawing  showing  an 
effective  decorative  scheme,  with  green  and 
red  wall  shafts,  groin  ribs  treated  in  chevrons 
or  bands  of  alternating  colour  ; six-winged 
seraphs  on  a gold  ground  on  the  vault,  and  the 
walls  below  covered  with  diapers  in  subdued 
tones  which  throw  up  by  contrast  the  colour  in 
the  windows.  Without  presenting  anything 
very  new  or  orginal,  this  seems  a satisfactory 
piece  of  work.  Mr.  Corlette  exhibits  a drawing 
of"  Painted  Decoration,  St.  Matthew's  Church, 
Yiewsley”  (1699),  of  which  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  see  what  it  is  or  for  what  position  ; it  looks 
like  a piece  of  ceiling  decoration,  with  the 
beams  fringed  by  rigidly  conventionalised 
foliage,  the  spaces  (nearly  white)  occupied  by 
alternately  one  and  two  painted  medallions  in 
the  middle  of  the  ground  ; the  end  bay  is 
nearly  filled  with  an  expanse  of  bright  red 
with  emblems,  the  sun,  moon,  &c.,  painted  on 
it.  Mr.  Westlake  exhibits  a very  pleasing 
pencil  drawing,  “Study  of  Two  Angels”  (1710), 
and  Mr.  Bodley  a design  for  a pulpit  for  St. 
Michael’s,  Croydon  (1714),  which  suggests  the 
comment,  “ See  Brandon’s  Analysis  of  Gothic 
Architecture,”  or  some  such  text  book  of 
mediaeval  details. 

Mr.  Walter  Stacey’s  “ Decoration  Design  : 
The  Epiphany”  (1736)  is  rather  more  pictorial 
than  decorative  in  the  treatment  of  the  figures 
and  background  ; Mr.  Westlake  gets  the  true 
decorative  plane  in  his  “Study:  portion  of  a 
painting  at  Cambridge”  (1742),  which  is  hung 
too  high,  however,  to  be  seen  except  in  regard 
to  its  general  treatment  and  effect.  Mr.  G. 
Watkins’  “Design  for  a frieze”  (1770)  is  very 
similar  to  other  designs  which  he  has  made  for 
the  same  class  of  work,  and  equally  good  ; the 
author  has  made  his  own  style  in  the  decora- 
tive treatment  of  foliage.  “A  Decoration 
Panel  ’’  by  Mr.  Turner  (1775)  does  not  explain 
itself,  either  as  to  material  or  purpose.  Mr. 
Blomlield’s  “ Processional  cross  for  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  ” (1777)  is  a work  of  considerable  inte- 
rest, and  rather  novel  in  treatment.  The  cross 
shows  a crucifix  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  a 
flat  decorative  treatment  with  a small  cartouche 
at  the  crossing  with  the  symbolical  figure  of 
the  lamb  in  it.  The  angles  of  the  cross  are  filled 
up  with  scrolls  in  ivory  with  ivory  vine  leaves 
twined  about  them,  and  bunches  of  grapes 
executed  in  a red  material.  On  the  scale  of 
the  detail  drawing  they  look  more  like  currants, 
both  in  size  and  colour,  but  we  presume  grapes 
are  what  are  intended.  The  general  effect  of 
the  work  is  rich  and  rather  novel,  but  of  what 
material  are  the  thin  stalks  of  the  vine-leaves 
formed,  which  twine  out  freely  and  unsup- 
ported, according  to  the  indication  in  the  draw- 
ing ? Unless  of  metal,  they  must  be  very  fragile. 
Mr.  Lyon’s  “ Credence  Table  for  St.  Catherine’s, 
Nottingham”  (1794)  is  also  an  original  bit  of 
work,  apparently  painted  wood,  coloured  pale 
blue  for  the  general  ground.  The  space  be- 
tween the  legs  is  partially  filled  up  by  tracery 
of  a flamboyant  character,  lined  out  in 
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subdued  orange  colour.  Mr.  Spiers’s  “ Me- 
morial Fountain  ” for  Locke  Park,  Barnsley 
(1799)  is  hung  too  high  to  see  in  detail  ; it 
appears  to  be  a graceful  design  in  its  general 
lines.  Mr.  Brophy  exhibits  a water-colour 
drawing  of  a design  for  a “ Library  Chimney 
Nook  ” (1797),  a carved  stone  chimney  piece 
with  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  at  the  opposite 
angles  and  a decorative  “ Tree  of  Knowledge  " 
filling  the  space  over  the  grate  opening  ; above 
are  three  circular  medallions  each  containing 
two  bas-relief  heads  the  symbolism  of  which  is 
not  quite  evident  ; and  above,  rising  from  a 
bracket,  the  head  of  Lilith,  Adam's  demon  wife 
before  he  married  Eve — but  what  does  she  do 
“in  this  galley”?  In  decorative  effect  the 
work  is  excellent,  but  why  place  in  a library  a 
design  representing  knowledge  as  a kind  of 
poison  ? 

Of  designs  for  stained  glass  there  are  not 
many,  and  indeed  paper  designs  for  glass  are 
of  little  value  as  giving  any  idea  of  the  effect 
of  the  glass  ; if  the  Academy  were  properly 
arranged  and  planned  as  an  “ Academy  of 
Arts”  there  ought  to  be  a gallery  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  stained  glass  itself,  in  a proper  light ; 
a matter  always  attended  to  at  the  New  Salon 
at  Paris,  though  unfortunately  the  glass  to  be 
seen  there  is  seldom  worth  seeing.  In  England 
the  art  of  design  in  stained  glass  is  far  better 
understood  than  in  France,  but  the  National 
Academy  of  Arts  makes  no  provision  for  such 
work,  which  the  artists  have  to  exhibit  as  they 
best  may  on  dull  paper  with  flat  pigments, 
instead  of  the  flashing  colour  of  glass  seen  by 
transmitted  light.  Among  the  drawings  the  only 
one  which  appears  to  exhibit  real  originality 
of  design  and  treatment  is  Mr.  Whall’s  design 
for  the  circular  west  window  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Brighton  (1755),  which  is  in  mono- 
chrome and  is  probably  to  be  regarded  only  as 
a small  cartoon  to  arrange  the  design  ; this 
appears  to  be  a kind  of  symbolical  suggestion 
of  the  sun  and  the  planets,  but  it  is  too  high  to 
make  out  much  of  the  detail  ; one  can  only  see 
enough  to  recognise  that  this  is  not  a design 
on  commonplace  lines.  Among  the  coloured 
drawings  for  windows  Mr.  Stanley  Watkins 
exhibits  one  for  a large  church  window  of  three 
coupled  lights,  with  rows  of  angel  figures 
across  the  whole  composition,  alternately 
standing  and  kneeling  ; this  is  a somewhat 
mechanical  arrangement,  and  the  kneeling 
figures  facing  to  the  front  have  rather  a squat 
1 10k,  as  if  there  was  an  alternation  of  tall  angels 
and  short  ones,  but  there  is  a generally  good 
style  about  the  design  and  a suggestion  of 
refined  and  restrained  colour.  The  stand- 
ing angels,  in  their  attitude  and  attri- 
butes, appear  to  be  suggested  by  Burne- 


Jones’s  “Days  of  Creation.”  Mr.  Fisher's 
"Aisle  Window”  for  St.  Margaret’s  Church, 
Oxford  (1666)  is  a pretty  piece  of  freely  designed 
work  in  Renaissance  style,  the  side-lights  being 
for  the  most  part  plain  and  filled  with  small 
parallelogram  panes,  only  a circular  medallion 
with  an  angel  occupies  the  centre  of  the  light. 
The  middle  window  is  filled  up  by  a figure  and 
accompanying  details.  Mr.  Dix's  window  for 
Haughton  Church  (1688)  is  a pretty  bit  of 
design  ; Mr.  Stacey  s Memorial  Window  for 
Christ  Church,  Hampstead  (1735)  shows  a 
good  style  in  the  treatment  of  the  details  ; Mr. 
Leonard  Walker’s  small  sketch  Design  for 
Stained  Glass  (1744)  seems  original,  showing 
several  compartments  each  with  a draped 
female  figure  in  it,  sketched  in  a free  style 
and  with  indication  of  good  colour  effect, 
but  rather  too  slight  a drawing  to  judge 
from.  Mr.  Orr's  little  drawing  of  “ Designs 
for  Domestic  Glass — Girls  Playing  on  Musical 
Instruments”  (1746),  though  also  very  small, 
is  carefully  and  precisely  drawn,  and  exhibits 
a design  of  some  originality,  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  the  decorative  background.  There 
are  also  to  be  noted  Mr.  Dix's  window  for 
St.  Peter’s,  Bideford  (1747),  very  straight-lined 
in  design,  but  good  in  colour  ; Mr.  Aikman’s 
design  for  a window  composed  of  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Christ  (1772),  a heavily  coloured 
design  on  a small  scale,  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  out  much  ; and  Mr.  Griffiths’s 
design  for  a window  with  the  subject  “ Charity  ” 
(1779) ; a good  figure  group,  but  hardly  showing 
character  specially  suitable  to  glass  design. 

We  had  intended  to  combine  with  this  brief 
notice  of  the  decorative  designs  some  remarks 
on  the  drawings  illustrative  of  ancient  work, 
but  on  looking  for  them  we  find  there  is  not  one 
in  the  room.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
none  have  been  sent  in  this  particular  year, 
when  such  drawings  have  in  every  previous 
year  formed  a more  or  less  important  portion 
of  the  exhibits  in  the  architectural  room  ; and 
therefore  the  only  possible  conclusion  is  that 
whoever  had  charge  of  the  architectural  room 
this  year  adopted  the  principle  that  it  was  for 
the  illustration  of  representations  of  modern 
architecture  only.  That  position  of  course 
may  be  reasonably  maintained,  although  in 
Paris  the  illustrations  of  ancient  work  are 
generally  the  finest  of  the  architectural 
exhibits,  and  they  have  sometimes  been  so 
in  our  own  small  room.  Nevertheless,  no 
one  would  quarrel  with  the  Academy  for 
adopting  the  principle  of  reserving  the  archi- 
tectural room  for  drawings  or  models  of  modern 
work  only — what  people  have  a right  to  com- 
plain of  is  that  this  line  should  unexpectedly  be 
taken,  without  the  slightest  notice,  after  archi-  J 


tectural  draughtsmen  have  for  years  been 
accustomed  to  find  that  good  drawings  of  old 
work  are  acceptable  there.  If  it  were  deter- 
mined that  this  year  architectural  exhibits  were 
to  be  confined  to  modern  work,  surely  it  would 
have  been  at  least  considerate  and  courteous 
to  have  given  some  intimation  through  the 
Press  that  such  drawings  would  not  be 
accepted  this  year,  or  in  future,  which- 
ever it  is  to  be.  But  to  show  such  a 
consideration  for  the  convenience  and  the 
feelings  of  exhibitors  would  be  something 
entirely  foreign  to  the  traditional  attitude  of 
the  Academy  towards  intending  exhibitors. 
Let  them  waste  their  time  on  the  drawings  and 
find  out  they  are  not  accepted — they  will  know 
better  next  time  ! And  perhaps  next  time  the 
architectural  drawings  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
another  member  with  another  fad,  and  another 
class  of  drawings  will  be  turned  away  without 
notice.  The  labour  expended  on  paintings  and 
drawings  for  exhibition  at  the  Academy  is,  at 
best,  labour  expended  on  a chance — the  chance 
of  being  accepted  or  not.  But  the  authors 
might  at  least  be  saved  from  expending  their 
labour  on  work  which  it  has  been  previously 
determined  to  exclude. 


BLUE  COAT  SCHOOL,  WESTMINSTER. 

Under  a scheme  recently  framed  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners  the  site  and  buildings 
of  this  school  were  to  be  sold  in  behalf  of  the 
charity  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
John  united  parishes  for  not  less  than  9,500/., 
the  vestry  undertaking  to  leave  the  premises 
standing  for  the  present.  It  is  stated  that  the 
buildings  will  probably  be  converted  for  pur- 
posesof  a local  museum.  The  building,  of  which 
we  give  two  sketches,  interior  and  exterior, 
occupies  a triangular  plot  of  ground  in  what  was 
formerly  Palmer's  Village,  consisting  of  some 
cottages  scattered  around  the  almshouses,  with 
a chapel  and  school,  founded  1654,  in  Tothill- 
side,  by  the  Rev.  James  Palmer.  It  stands  at 
the  junction  of  Caxton,  formerly  Little  Chapel, 
street,  and  James-street,  formerly  Buckingham- 
row  ; on  the  east  side  of  the  property  are  a 
thoroughfare  once  known  as  “ Blue  Coat 
Ring,”  and  the  site  of  Nicholas  Butler’s  alms- 
houses (1675)  latterly,  together  with  Palmer’s 
re-settled  in  Rochester-row. 

An  inscription  in  the  pediment  of  the  south 
front  of  the  boys’  school  records  that  the  charity 
was  founded  in  1688  ; on  the  north  front,  below 
the  statue  of  a scholar,  is  an  inscription,  “ The 
Blewcoat  School  Built  in  the  Year  1709.”  The 
design  has  been  attributed  to  Wren,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  authority  for  the  statement. 
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On  the  west  side  of  the  boys'  schoolhouse  stand 
the  girls’  school  and  the  master’s  house  ; the 
former  was  erected  in  1868  ; the  south  front 
of  the  latter  bears  an  inscription,  “This  Dwel- 
ling House  for  a School  Master  was  built  by 
Voluntary  Contributions  of  several  Persons  in 
this  Parish  1709.”  The  boys'  schoolhouse  was 
erected  at  the  charges  of  one  William  Greene, 
owner  of  the  neighbouring  brewery.  “ Green's 
brewhouse,”  is  plotted  in  R.  Wilkinson’s  plan 
of  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  1799, 
as  next,  south,  to  the  chapel— Dr.  Dodd’s 
chapel — in  Charlotte-street,  Stafford-row,  and 
was,  it  appears,  the : predecessor  of  Elliot  and 
Watney’s,  since  Watney  & Co.’s,  under  the 
long  familiar  sign  of  the  “ White  Hart.” 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  following  have  passed  the  June  Exami- 
nations of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  : — 

Preliminary.— L.  P.  Abercrombie,  C.  J.  H. 
Ascroft,  S.  B.  Ashworth,  H.  W.  Asman,  A.  H. 
Atkinson,  F.  Barclay,  H.  M.  Barker,  M.  S. 
Bigwood,  H.  T.  Bill,  R.  H.  Boyd,  A.  C.  Broad- 
bent,  W.  Broadbent,  C.  A.  Broadhead,  J.  T.  W. 
Brooke,  A.  E.  Brooker,  E.  D.  Brown,  J.  Brown, 

E.  A.  Brymer,  A.  A.  Carder,  W.  A.  T.  Carter, 
R.  M.  Chalmers,  A.  L.  Chapman,  S.  W.  Clark, 
H.  H.  Clegg,  A.  R.  Conder,  V.  C.  Cook,  E.  C.  R. 
Dibdin,  H.  H.  Dodd,  L.  W.  Ensor,  J.  W.  H. 
Farrow,  A.  E.  C.  Fenoulhet,  J.  R.  Fothergill, 
R.  R.  Gall,  H.  W.  Gammidge,  A.  E. 
Gelder,  C.  R.  B.  Godman,  V.  R.  Gould,  W. 

L.  Guest,  E.  Harding,  J.  A.  Harrisson, 

O.  B.  Hatchard,  T.  Hedges,  A.  Herklots,  W.  H. 
Hobday,  A.  H.  Johnson,  L.  A.  Jones,  S.  A. 
Kelly,  H.  Kenchington,  W.  Leaning,  A.  H. 
Lewis,  J.  Love,  G.  H.  Lovegrove,  B.  J. 
McAdam,  A.  McDonald,  J.  C.  Mackenzie,  H.  N. 
Maunder,  W.  Michelmore,  J.  Miller,  P.  Minor, 
A.  C.  Notley,  E.  Ogden,  C.  T.  Palmer,  E.  O. 
Payne,  W.  S.  Payne,  T.  S.  Peace,  A.  M.  Peart, 

R.  T.  W.  Purchas,  A.  R.  F.  Raven,  G.  Rav- 
mond,  A.  J.  Redfern,  W.  B.  Rees,  W.  F. 
Richardson,  A.  R.  Robertson,  J.  G.  Robertson, 

G.  M.  Roe,  S.  Salisbury,  E.  M.  Simpson,  G.  S. 
Simpson,  M.  Skinner,  E.  R.  Sladen,  P.  J.  Smith, 

M.  S.  Stillman,  F.  G.  Stockdale,  F.  A.  Stowell, 

H.  M.  Tait,  E R.  Taylor,  A.  Tedman,  R.  W. 
Thomas,  F.  E.  Tomson,  H.  Wakeford,  C.  F. 
Ward,  W.  Ward,  A.  E.  Webb,  R.  D.  Wells, 

P.  J.  Westwood,  J.  Wilson,  D.  Wood,  C.  L. 
Wright. 

Intermediate. — R.  P.  S.  Twizell,  T.  J.  Bee,  S. 
Harrison,  R.  T.  Barker,  J.  G.  Ross,  C.  H.  F. 
Comyn,  J.  E.  Fawcett,  A.  E.  Lacey,  L.  F.  Ward, 
J.  Quail,  J.  H.  Gibbons,  N.  Thomas,  C.  H. 
Heathcote,  S.  G.  Highmoor,  H.  Moger,  H. 
Gelder,  A.  Woodroofe,  J.  F.  J.  Goodacre,  P.  J. 
Turner,  R.  D.  Wells,  G.  A.  Broun,  J.  M.  Ross, 
A.  S.  Dorrell,  J.  I.  P.  Jones,  H.  S.  Barrett,  C.  J. 
Strachan,  R.  B.  Brook-Greaves,  H.  I.  Triggs,  E. 
G.  Heathcote,  P.  T.  Hopwood,  F.  R.  Foster,  W. 
Higenbolham,  N.  Thorp,  J.  T.  Alexander,  H.  C. 
Bishop,  F.  W.  A.  Buckell,  F.  B.  Chester,  W. 
W.  Ellison,  P.  E.  Gloyn,  K.  J.  S.  Harris,  J.  H. 
Higson,  J.  Holt,  G.  F.  M.  Merriman,  J.  L. 
Nicholson,  H.  W.  H.  Palmer,  A.  R.  P.  Piercy, 

F.  E.  Price,  E.  E.  Shepherd,  E.  A.  Toombs,  W. 
J.  Walford,  H.  P.  Williamson,  W.  Wrigley,  C. 
F.  Young. 

Final.—].  C.  Baines,  P.  C.  Blow,  V.  E. 
Bosher,  R.  W.  Carden,  E.  M.  Charles,  A.  Cowie, 

S.  C.  Denmead,  A.  R.  Gough,  J.  S.  Harrison,  A. 
Herbert,  G.  McMichael,  L.  Moore,  C.  Riddey, 
C.  W.  Surrey,  A.  W.  Vercoe. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  New  Workhouse,  Wolverhampton'. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Wolverhampton  Board 
of  Guardians  on  the  6th  inst.,  it  was  resolved 
that  Professor  Aitchison,  R.A.,  President  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  be 
appointed  to  nominate  an  architect  of  experi- 
ence as  to  workhouses,  as  an  assessor  in  the 
selection  of  plans  for  the  new  workhouse  and 
that  the  gentleman  so  nominated  be  paid  a fee 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  guineas. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland. 
* — The  annual  excursion  of  this  Association  took 
place  recently  at  Glendalough.  Amongst  those 
present  were  the  President,  Mr.  J.  Howard 
Pentland,  R.H.A.  ; Messrs.  Walter  G.  Doolin, 
Thos,  F,  Slevin,  R.  Caulfield  Orpen,  G.  Sheri- 


dan, Anthony  Scott,  and  R.  M.  Butler,  hon.  sec. 
In  the  evening  the  members  dined  together  at 
the  Royal  Hotel,  Glendalough,  the  President 
presiding. 


ARCH  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Archeological  Institute.  — A 
general  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held  on 
the  6th  inst.,  Judge  Baylis,  Q.C.,  V.P.,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  exhibited  and  de- 
scribed a fine  example  of  a thirty-hour  alarum 
clock  byThomas  Tompion,  made  about  the  year 
1670.  The  silver  case  is  beautiful  and  rich  in 
design,  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Charles  Shap- 
land  as  English,  despite  the  six  French  marks 
that  are  on  it  and  the  lilies.  One  of  the  marks 
is  a spider,  being  an  ancient  mark  of  Alenin. 
But  the  weight  and  feel  of  the  case  and  the 
leafy  circles  and  roses,  which  are  also  on  the 
brass  work  under  the  dial,  suggest  its  English 
origin.  The  movements  are  original  in  all  parts 
except  the  springs,  and  are  remarkably  well 
preserved.  Professor  Bunnell  Lewis  read  a 
paper  on  “ Roman  Antiquities  in  South  Ger- 
many,” in  which  he  noticed  the  following 
remains  : 1.  A mosaic  at  Rottweil  (Wiirtem- 
berg),  where  the  principal  figure  is  Orpheus  ; 
he  is  represented,  as  usual,  seated,  playing  the 
lyre  and  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap  ; but  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  is  remarkable  : 
he  looks  upwards  to  heaven  as  if  inspired  by 
the  Deity.  2.  An  inscription  at  Constance, 
which  was  formerly  at  Winterthur  in  Swit- 
zerland. It  belongs  to  the  period  of 
Diocletian,  and,  though  only  a fragment,  is 
useful  for  deciphering  inscriptions  still  more 
imperfect.  The  date  is  A.D.  294.  3.  Baden- 

weiler,  a short  distance  north  of  Bale.  The 
Roman  baths  at  this  place  are  the  best  pre- 
served in  Germany.  They  consist  of  two 
equal  parts,  each  containing  two  large  and 
some  smaller  apartments,  and  separated  by  a 
thick  middle  wall.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  division  was  made  between  the 
military  and  the  civilians  ; but  as  no  objects 
have  been  found  belonging  to  the  former  class, 
it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  this  was  a 
division  between  men  and  women’s  baths.  No 
halls  are  to  be  seen  here  as  at  Pompeii  ; on  the 
other  hand,  enough  remains  of  the  foundations 
and  walls  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  ground 
distinctly.  4.  The  Roman  boundary  wall  in 
Germany  has  been  the  subject  of  important 
publications  by  English  and  foreign  writers  ; 
it  is  now  being  explored  with  great  care  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Reichs-Limes  Commission 
by  various  local  savants  ; the  results  of  their 
investigations  appear  in  a series  of  mono- 
graphs upon  the  forts  (castella).  Many  im- 
portant discoveries  have  been  made.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  is  a Mithras  relief  at  Oster- 
burken,  which  ranks  first  of  its  class  for  size 
for  Mithraic  legends,  mysterious  deities,  and 
the  union  of  Persian,  Greek,  and  Chaldaian 
elements. 

The  “Quatuor  Coronati.”— The  annual  ex- 
cursion of  the  Society  known  as  the  “ Quatuor 
Coronati  ” was  this  year  to  the  city  of  York. 
On  the  first  day  the  Dean  conducted  the 
party  over  the  Cathedral,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  visits  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T. 
Bowman  Whytehead,  the  Chapter  Clerk.  The 
abbey  ruins,  the  museum,  city  gates,  and 
Merchant  Venturers’  Hall  having  been  in- 
spected, the  Lord  Mayor  exhibited  the  city 
plate.  The  second  day  was  devoted  to  Byland 
Abbey,  Helmsley  Castle,  and  Rievaulx  Abbey. 
The  drive  over  the  Yorkshire  wolds  was 
much  appreciated.  Nearly  fifty  members  took 
part  in  the  excursion. 

East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society.— The 
second  summer  excursion  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  7th  inst.  Mr.  F.  S.  Brodrick 
conducted  the  party,  and,  beginning  at  North 
Grimston,  he  pointed  out  that  the  church  was 
originally  a Norman  one,  but  appears  to  have 
been  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
chancel  to  have  been  lengthened  at  three  sepa- 
rate times.  The  most  noticeable  feature  within 
the  church  is  the  font,  which  is  Norman  in 
character.  On  the  east  side  is  a representation 
of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  In  the  next 
panel  is  a figure  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  taken  up  with  the  Last  Supper.  In 
the  chancel  are  two  Early  English  monu- 
mental slabs.  Over  the  west  wall  is  a 
well-preserved  figure  of  St.  Nicholas,  with 
the  head  of  his  crozier  pointing  from  him. 
The  party  then  walked  on  to  Wharram- 
le-Street,  which  has  a church  with  a 
most  interesting  tower,  and  although  clearly 
of  Norman  character  and  probably  built  at  the 


end  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  shows  how  the 
Saxon  style  lingered  for  a considerable  time 
after  the  Norman  invasion.  The  west  door  is  an 
uncommon  feature  in  wold  churches,  although 
found  at  Kirby  Grindalyth  and  Kirby  Under- 
dale. The  door  in  question  is  very  narrow. 
Leaving  Wharram-le-Street,  the  members  pro- 
ceded  by  a field-path  to  Wharram  Percy,  which 
presents  the  peculiar  feature  of  a church  with- 
out a village,  tradition  saying  that  the  entire 
population  died  of  the  plague  in  the  year  after 
the  plague  of  London,  and  rumour  even  indi- 
cates the  site  of  the  graves  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  church  originally  was  a much  larger  one, 
with  aisles  on  both  sides,  which,  however,  have 
disappeared,  and  been  walled  up.  The  church 
was  evidently  built  in  Norman  times,  and 
early  in  that  period,  and  then  consisted  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  tower,  but  whether  this  tower  is 
now  in  its  original  position  is  not  an  easy  point 
to  decide.  Some  think  it  has  been  rebuilt  in 
its  present  unique  position.  It  is  possible  to 
perceive  fragments  of  Norman  stones  in  the 
walling-up  of  the  arches,  and  fragments  of 
early  English  gravestones  in  the  buttress  of 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave.  The 
members,  on  leaving  Wharram  Percy,  made 
their  way  down  to  Burdale  Station. — Eastern 
Morning  News. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers.— A party  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  paid  a visit  on  the  13th  inst. 
to  the  L.  B.  & S.  C.  Railway  Locomotive 
Works  at  Brighton,  the  Brighton  Marine  Palace 
and  Pier  Works,  Volk’s  Electric  Railway,  and 
the  Brighton  and  Rottingdean  Seashore  Elec- 
tric Tramroad.  On  arriving  at  the  L.  B.  and 
S.  C.  Railway  Works  the  visitors  inspected  the 
iron  foundry,  saw  mills,  carriage-fitting  and 
wheel  shops,  smith’s  shop,  turnery,  and  brass 
foundry,  erecting  shop,  boiler  shop,  carriage- 
building shop,  waggon  building  and  repairing 
shop,  and  the  trimming  and  paint  shops.  About 
2,000  men  are  employed  in  these  works,  mainly 
for  repairing  and  renewing  rolling  stock,  which 
now  'consists  of  461  engines,  2,970  carriages, 
and  8,693  waggons.  New  stock  is  built  here 
at  the  rate  of  about  20  engines,  100  carriages, 
and  upwards  of  400  waggons  per  annum. 
There  has  recently  been  an  installation  of  hy- 
draulic machinery  in  the  boiler  shop,  which 
shop  has  also  been  enlarged,  and  the  roof 
raised  for  receiving  the  12-ton  overhead  travel- 
ling cranes,  driven  by  rope.  The  erecting  shop 
has  also  been  enlarged,  and  the  overhead 
cranes,  instead  of  being  driven  by  shafting, 
have  been  altered  and  driven  by  rope  : 
this  work  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Craven 
Bros.,  Manchester.  At  the  Brighton  Marine 
Palace  and  Pier  Works,  the  new  pier  is  being 
constructed  by  Mr.  John  Howard,  Westminster, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  R.  St.  George  Moore,  M.Inst.C.E.,  of 
Westminster.  When  completed  it  will  be 
1,750  ft.  long  and  45  ft.  wide  at  the  narrowest 
point.  There  will  be  sufficient  water  at  the  land- 
ing stage  to  enable  Channel  steamers  to  come 
alongside  at  all  states  of  the  tide.  The  steam 
machinery  for  screwing  the  piles  is  worthy  of 
note,  being  capable  of  screwing  a 12  in.  pile 
with  a 2ft.  bin.  screw  blade  10 ft.  into  the 
ground  in  an  hour  and  a half.  Mr.  W.  Collins, 
the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  work,  has  suc- 
ceeded with  this  machinery  in  erecting  60  ft.  of 
the  pier  in  seven  days.  Volk’s  electric  railway, 
next  visited,  is  well  known  as  the  pioneer 
electric  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
line  is  three-quarters  of  a mile  long,  and  is 
worked  on  the  third  rail  system.  The  Brighton 
and  Rottingdean  Seashore  Electric  Tramroad, 
one  of  the  latest  and  most  peculiar  applica- 
tions of  electric  traction,  is  situated  on  the 
foreshore  entirely  between  high  and  low 
water,  and  extends  from  the  Paston  Place 
Groyne,  within  the  Borough  of  'Brighton,  to 
Rottingdean — a distance  of  two  miles  seven 
furlongs.  At  high  water  of  spring  tides, 
at  the  deepest  portion  of  the  line,  the  rail 
level  is  15  ft.  below  water  level.  The  per- 
manent way  consists  of  four  lines  of  52-lb. 
steel  flange  rails,  laid  in  pairs  to  a gauge 
of  2 ft.  81  in.  and  to  a total  gauge  between  the 
outer  rails  of  18  ft.  The  sleepers  of  ordinary 
railway  practice  are  substituted  by  concrete 
blocks  and  large  cast-iron  chairs,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  car  is  carried 
on  sixteen  33-in.  wheels  in  four  bogeys,  two  of 
which  occupy  each  line  of  road,  and  are  held 
in  position  by  a strong  steel  framing.  On  each 
bogey  stands  a main  steel  tube  column,  from 
which  spring  the  arched  girders  supporting  the 
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deck,  which  is  25  ft.  above  rail  level,  and  is 
46  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide.  There  is  a deck- 
house, 25  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  wide  ; when  fully 
loaded  it  weighs  about  fifty  tons.  Mr.  Magnus 
Volk,  M.Inst.E.E.,  of  Brighton,  and  Mr.  R.  St. 
George  Moore,  M.Inst.C.E.,  of  Westminster, 
were  jointly  responsible  for  these  works. 


THE 


LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall, 
Spring-gardens,  Mr.  T.  McKinnon  Wood,  Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Financial  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Hammersmith  Vestry  15,500/.  for.  electric 
lighting  ; the  Hampstead  Vestry  16,700 /.  for  a 
similar  purpose  ; the  Islington  Vestry  2,200/. 
for  street  improvements  ; the  Poplar  District 
Board  Q,2oo /.  for  paving  works  ; the  Stoke 
Newington  Vestry  3,000/.  for  wood  paving  ; the 
St.  Pancras  Vestry  21,590/.  for  a site  for  baths 
and  the  erection  of  conveniences  ; the  Holborn 
Guardians  1,000/.  for  works  at  the  workhouse  ; 
the  Islington  Guardians  18,351/.  10s.  1 id.  to- 
wards the  cost  of  erecting  a new  infirmary  ; 
and  the  St.  Marylebone  Guardians  59,340/.  for 
the  erection  of  a workhouse. 

Millbank  Estate — Competitive  Designs. — The 
report  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Committee  contained  the  following  para- 
graph : — 

“ The  Council  on  February  2,  1897,  authorised  us 
to  issue  an  advertisement  inviting  architects  to  send 
in  their  names  as  being  willing  to  submit  designs 
for  the  erection  of  dwellings  on  a portion  of  the 
Millbank  estate  ; to  select  a limited  number  from 
among  such  architects,  and  to  invite  competitive 
designs  from  those  so  selected.  This  authoritv  was 
given  to  us  subject  to  particulars  for  the  guidance 
of  the  selected  architects  in  their  work  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council.  The  particulars  were 
approved  by  the  Council  on  November  16  last,  and 
an  advertisement  was  then  issued  accordingly.  In 
reply  some  seventy  architects  have  intimated  their 
willingness  to  submit  competitive  designs,  and  from 
these  we  have  made  a careful  selection.  We  now 
report  for  the  information  of  the  Council  that  the 
following  eighteen  firms  are  included  in  our 
selection  : — Mr.  F.  Armett,  Mr.  T.  J.  Bushell,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Collins,  Mr.  H.  F.  T.  Cooper,  Mr.  C.  E.  Cronk, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Dobb,  Messrs.  Ellison  & Son,  Messrs. 
Gibson  & Russell,  Mr.  G.  S.  Hill,  Mr.  F.  Hooper, 
Messrs.  Howgate,  Leeds  & Keith,  Messrs.  Joseph, 
Son  & Smithem,  Messrs.  Newman  & Jacques,  Mr. 
Rowland  Plumbe,  Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  Messrs. 
Spalding  & Cross,  Messrs.  Waring  & Nicholson,  Mr. 
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Places  of  Worship  and  Paving  of  New  Streets. 
— The  Local  Government  and  Taxation  Com- 
mittee brought  up  a report  as  to  the  liability  of 
Nonconformist  places  of  worship  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  paving  new  streets,  the  Estab- 
lished Church  being  exempt  from  such  contri- 
butions, and  recommended  : “ That  a copy  of 
this  report  be  sent  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  that  the  Board  be  requested  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  securing  such  an 
amendment  of  Section  105  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1855,  and  Section  77  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Amendment  Act, 
1862,  as  would  provide  that  all  churches 
or  chapels  exclusively  appropriated  to 
public  worship  shall  be  exempt  from 
charges  for  the  paving  of  new  streets,  and 
that  the  deficit  caused  by  such  exemptions 
shall  be  chargeable  against  the  general  rate  of 
the  parish  or  district  concerned.''  By  thirty- 
votes  to  twenty-nine  it  was,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Balian,  resolved  to  add  these  words  : “ or, 
in  the  alternative,  so  to  amend  the  law  as  to 
make  particular  places  of  worship  now  exempt 
from  the  said  charges  subject  to  them." 

Ground  Values.  — On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Dickinson  it  was  resolved,  after  some  debate, 
“ That,  in  view  of  the  large  expenditure  con- 
templated in  the  report  of  the  Improvements 
Committee  dated  May  25  and  June  15,  1S98,  it 
be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  and  the  Local 
Government  and  Taxation  Committees  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Council  a Bill  to  be 
introduced  in  the  forthcoming  Session  of  Par- 
liament whereby  owners  of  ground  values  in 
London  can  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
directly  towards  the  local  taxation  of  the 
county." 

The  Council  adjourned  shortly'  before  eight 
o’clock. 


THE  OAK  HOUSE,  WEST  BROMWICH. 

This  old  house  has  recently  been  presented 
to  the  town  by  Mr.  Alderman  Farley.  Instead 
of  oak  trees  growing  all  round  it,  there  are 
now  a forest  of  chimneys,  and  it  forms  a little 
oasis  of  medievalism  rescued  from  falling  to 
ruins  or  into  the  hands  of  a speculative  builder. 
The  lantern  is  interesting  and  an  unusual 
feature,  and  the  inside  is  rich  with  carving  and 
painting.  The  house  is  being  restored  and 
fitted  up  as  a museum,  the  garden  being  laid 
out  as  a pleasure  ground.  It  is  to  be  opened 
to  the  public  in  the  course  of  this  month.  We 
may  give  some  further  illustrations  of  the 
interior  details,  &c. 


Appointment. — M r.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A., 
has  been  appointed  architect  to  the  cathedral  of 
Rochester,  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pearson,  R.A. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS: 

ANNUAL  MEETING  : EDINBURGH. 

We  continue  our  report  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers,  which,  for  want  of  space,  we  had 
to  divide  last  week. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. 

Mr.  W.  Bruce,  Edinburgh,  read  a paper  on 
the  “ Working  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act  of  1890  in  Edinburgh.”  Having 
referred  to  the  hardships  and  discomfort 
inflicted  upon  the  poor  by  some  of  the  improve- 
ment schemes  carried  out,  without  making  any 
suitable  provision  for  the  unhoused,  he  described 
the  method  which  had  been  taken  with  the 
view  of  remedying  the  evils  created  by  the 
subdivision  of  tenements.  The  schemes  em 
braced  ten  areas  of  about  acres,  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  Corporation  at  a cost  of 
about  70,000/.  Two  sites  were  selected  for  the 
erection  of  workmen’s  dwellings,  one  in  Cow 
gate,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the  other  at 
Tynecastle  Meadows,  a working  class  suburb. 
In  Cowgate  they  had  provided  twenty-four 
houses  of  one  apartment  and  thirty-two  houses 
of  two  apartments  at  a cost  of  10,000/.  ; and  at 
Cowgate  they  had  provided  twenty-four  houses 
of  one  apartment,  sixteeen  houses  of  kitchen 
and  bed  closet,  and  twenty-four  houses  of  two 
apartments  at  a cost  of  about  8,700/.  The 
rentals  were  from  2s.  qd.  to  2s.  76.  for  houses 
of  one  apartment,  and  from  3s.  3d.  to  4s.  for 
houses  of  two  apartments.  It  was  estimated 
that  after  paying  interest  on  capital,  burdens, 
and  maintenance  the  balance  put  into  a sinking 
fund  would  pay  off  capital  expenditure  in 
about  thirty-three  years. 

Mr.  Wike  said  that  in  Sheffield  they  were 
clearing  five  acres  of  land  and  spending  80,000/. 
or  90,000/.  on  a scheme  of  artizans’  dwellings, 
but  the  fear  was  that  if  they  put  up  these  model 
dwellings  they  would  not  be  occupied.  York- 
shiremen  and  Lancashiremen,  too,  were  averse 
to  living  a number  of  families  under  one  roof, 
and  preferred  to  have  their  own  separate 
house.  The  Corporation  had  previously  put  up 
cottages  which  were  let  to  pay  3^  to  4 per 
cent. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Hooley,  Nottingham,  urged  advo- 


where  they  would  see  buildings  which  ought 
to  be  an  example  and  a warning  to  them.  About 
twenty  years  ago  they  erected  certain  buildings 
at  a cost  of  78,000/.  Two  of  the  blocks  had 
never  had  a single  soul  in  them,  and  one  had 
now  been  pulled  down.  The  fact  was  that 
these  houses  might  be  well  enough  for  Scot- 
land, but  would  not  do  in  England,  where  the 
people  would  not  be  herded  together. 

Mr.  McBrair,  Lincoln,  complained  of  the 
many  restrictions  put  upon  these  schemes  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  made  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  Corporations  to  carry 
out  schemes. 

Mr.  Baton,  Plymouth,  said  that  with  the 
scheme  they  were  carrying  out  in  that  town 
there  was  bound  to  be  a considerable  charge 
upon  the  rates..  That  presented  a very 
awkward  problem  to  a Local  Authority.  Why 
should  a Corporation  build  houses  and  compete 
with  the  builders  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
ratepayers  ? 

Mr.Turnbull,  Greenock,  said  that  their  scheme 
was  carried  out  twenty  years  ago  at  a cost  of 
200,000/.,  and  was  now  costing  the  ratepayers 
a rate  of  5d.  in  the  pound. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the 
author,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

At  the  mid-day  adjournment,  the  members 
were  entertained  to  luncheon  in  the  Royal  Hotel 
by  the  Lord  Provost  and  Council ; and  in  the 
evening  the  annual  Association  dinner  was 
held  in  the  same  building,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  O.  Claude  Robson. 

Bailie  Sloan  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
“Association  of  Municipal  and  County  En- 
gineers.” 

The  Chairman,  in  responding,  expressed  his 
gratification  that  the  Association  was  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  prosperity,  usefulness,  and 
influence.  Another  subject  of  congratulation 
was  the  increasing  number  of  graduates  and 
the  ever-increasing  popularity  of  the  examina- 
tions, which  were  perhaps  the  most  useful 
work  performed  by  the  Association. 

The  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  were  resumed  in  the  Yellow 
Room  of  the  Royal  Hotel  on  Friday,  July  1. 

Biological  Treatment  of  Sewage. 

Mr.  T.  Cole,  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the 
author,  read  a paper  by  Mr.  D.  Cameron,  City 
Surveyor  of  Exeter,  on  the  Biological  Treatment 
of  Sewage,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
sume  : — 

He  said  it  had  been  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt  that,  by  bacterial  treatment, 

{a)  Domestic  sewage  could  be  rendered  per- 
fectly innocuous  and  as  clear  as  spring  water 
without  the  necessity  for  using  a grain  of 
chemicals. 

(b)  That  some  of  the  foulest  trade  sewages 
in  the  country  were  equally  amenable  to  this 
treatment. 

To  gain  any  desired  degree  of  purification, 
in  both  cases,  was  only  a question  of  filtration, 
after  the  sewage  had  been  dealt  with  so  as  to 
render  filtration  practicable. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  the  bacterial 
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.sludge  difficulty  and  the  attendant  expense. 
After  one  year  and  ten  months’  working  at 
Exeter,  and  dealing  with  a flow  averaging 
54,000  gallons  per  day,  the  tank  showed  no 
sign  of  requiring  the  removal  of  the  deposit, 
and  the  author  was  watching  with  interest  how 
long  it  would  be  before  any  of  it  had  to  be 
removed,  as  he  proposed  to  work  it  to  its 
utmost  limit. 

For  one  year  and  eight  months  of  working 
there  was  no  provision  for  arresting  the  minute 
particles  of  the  deposit  coming  away  in  the 
tank  eflluent,  and  which  were  deposited  on  the 
filter  surfaces.  There  was,  now  provided,  at 
the  end  of  the  tank,  a channel  for  the  deposit 
of  these  particles,  and  although  not  sufficiently 
long  under  observation,  there  was  an  apparent 
reduction  in  the  number  in  the  effluent. 

One  of  the  most  notable  points  observed  in 
the  Exeter  tank  had  been  the  hitherto  unrecog- 
nised energy  stored  in  sewage,  as  evidenced  by 
the  production  of  marsh  gas. 

The  permeating  power  of  the  gas  was 
another  new  feature.  The  concrete  arch  of  the 
tank  was  at  no  place  less  than  6 in.  thick,  that 
being  again  covered  with  9 in.  of  soil ; but  the 
most  delicate  instruments  failed  to  show  any 
pressure  in  the  tank,  and  it  would  appear  as  if 
it  passed  as  easily  through  the  concrete  and 
soil  as  through  an  open  pipe. 

^ The  works  and  public  baths  adjoining  at 
Exeter  had  been  lit  with  the  gas  and  incandes- 
cent mantles.  The  gas  was  innocuous,  and  could 
only  be  detected  ordinarily  by  applying  a light. 

The  filters  at  Exeter  had  undergone  another 
winter’s  work  without  any  diminution  in  their 
powers  of  purification.  As  already  mentioned, 
there  were  no  means  provided  for  preventing 
the  humus  from  passing  on  to  the  filter  surfaces, 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  depth  of  filtrant 
that  had  been  scraped  off  since  the  filters  were 
set  to  work  was  less  than  an  average  of  2 in. 

The  automatic  gear  upon  which  the  efficiency 
of  the  filters  depends  had  worked  without  a 
hitch,  entirely  dispensing  with  manual  labour. 

Mr.  Greatorex,  West  Bromwich,  said  he  had 
prepared  a scheme  for  dealing  with  the  sewage 
at  West  Bromwich  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000,000 
gallons  a day  on  the  identical  lines  of  those  at 
Sutton.  The  scheme  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Council,  and,  before  leaving  there,  a letter  was 
received  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
sanctioning  the  scheme  under  certain  con- 
ditions. The  conditions  were  similar  to  those  at 
Edinburgh,  requiring  that  the  effluent  must  be 
run  over  a certain  area  of  land,  and  giving 
seven  years  for  the  loan,  but  promising  an 
extension  if  the  scheme  were  a success.  He 
proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Lemon,  Southampton,  said  he  wished 
that  Mr.  Cameron  had  been  present  so  that 
they  might  have  discussed  the  paper  more 
fully  in  his  presence.  He  had  been  to  Exeter 
with  the  Medical  Officer  of  Southampton,  and 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Cameron  they  took 
samples  from  the  septic  tank  and  from  the 
filter,  and  the  result  of  their  analysis  showed 
that  there  was  little  or  no  improvement  from 
the  septic  tank  ; in  fact,  the  sewage  was  worse 
than  before,  but  there  was  a very  decided  im- 
provement from  the  filters.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  producing  a clear  effluent  from 
domestic  sewage  by  ordinary  filtration,  but  he 
believed  it  would  be  a very  different  matter 
when  they  had  to  deal  with  trade  refuse  in  the 
manufacturing  towns.  The  treatment  of  trade 
refuse  meant  the  use  of  chemicals.  The  septic 
tank  was  really  their  old  friend  the  cesspool, 
and  if  the  excreta  were  broken  up  and  the 
minute  particles  passed  away  in  the  effluent, 
as  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  be,  this  septic 
tank  would  go  on  for  a long  time 
and  not  require  emptying.  Then  as  regarded 
the  marsh  gas,  he  did  not  consider  it 
desirable  for  a municipal  engineer  to  manu- 
facture marsh  gas.  He  had  some  discussion 
when  at  Exeter  about  that,  and  one  gentleman 
was  unkind  enough  to  call  it  the  Exeter  gas- 
holder. He  would  not  call  it  that,  but  he  must 
say  he  was  not  impressed  with  this  manufacture 
of  gas.  He  looked  upon  the  system  with  very 
much  doubt ; and,  with  regard  to  patents,  he 
considered,  speaking  with  thirty  years’  expe- 
rience, that  the  practical  effect  of  many  of  these 
inventions  had  been  to  retard  the  proper  dis- 
posal of  sewage.  They  must  look  upon  this 
matter  with  a certain  amount  of  suspicion,  espe- 
cially when  they  knew  it  was  a case  of  making 
money  for  the  inventors.  He  would  like  to  go 
so  far  as  to  make  it  illegal  for  any  man  to 
patent  anything  affecting  the  public  health,  and 
they  would  then  soon  stop  these  fads. 

Mr.  McBrair,  Lincoln,  regretted  that  the 


paper  did  not  go  into  figures  of  cost,  and 
pointed  out  that  sewage  could  be  treated 
bacterially  by  other  processes  than  the  septic 
tank. 

Mr.  Pickering,  Nuneaton,  thought  it  a step 
in  the  right  direction  for  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  sanction  a loan,  so  that  the  system 
could  be  tested  under  proper  conditions.  He 
could  bear  out  the  statement  as  to  foul  sewage 
being  amenable  to  treatment.  Notwithstanding 
Mr.  Lemon’s  scepticism,  he  could  assure  them 
that  he  had  had  a coke  breeze  filter  in  opera- 
tion for  four  months  treating  one  of  the  most 
foul  sewages  in  the  county,  and  the  results  had 
been  gradually  improving,  and  were  now 
better  than  at  the  commencement.  This  proved 
that  manufacturers’  refuse  was  to  some  degree 
amenable  to  this  bacterial  treatment. 

Colonel  Jones  regretted  Mr.  Cameron's 
absence,  and  said  he  was  disappointed  with 
the  paper  which  had  been  put  before  them. 
There  was  some  truth  in  it,  but  that  was  old, 
and  what  was  not  old  was  not  true.  They  all 
knew  that  domestic  sewage  could  be  treated, 
and  had  always  known  it.  The  results  with 
regard  to  cesspools  and  the  production  of  marsh 
gas  they  had  always  known,  and  had  been 
accustomed  to  consider  them  very  offensive. 
The  object  of  taking  sewage  away  from  towns 
was  to  prevent  the  marsh  gas  getting  into  the 
houses.  With  regard  to  the  automatic  process 
at  Exeter,  upon  which  alone  it  was  patented, 
he  complained  that  it  was  not  justifiable  to  say 
there  was  a great  saving  in  the  arrangement. 
Personally  he  preferred  good  and  intelligent 
hand  labour  in  anything  that  had  to  do  with 
sewage.  Sewage  had  a tendency  to  clog  and  stop 
up  when  worked  by  mechanical  arrangement. 
He  thought  that  would  be  found  to  be  the  bad 
feature  of  the  system,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  would 
not  save  much.  He  looked  upon  Mr.  Cameron 
as  a most  honourable  and  upright  man,  but  he 
had  the  greatest  suspicion  when  sewage  got 
into  the  hands  of  a company  to  make  money 
of. 

Mr.  Campbell,  Canterbury,  regretted  exceed- 
ingly that  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cameron  asper- 
sions and  suggestions  of  the  kind  should  have 
been  brought  forward  in  connexion  with  the 
paper.  He  went  to  Exeter  with  an  unpre- 
judiced mind,  and  after  investigating  the 
system,  he  had  constructed  a tank  on  the  Exeter 
lines,  and  it  had  produced  a wonderfully  clari- 
fied eflluent  from  a very  bad  sewage. 

Mr.  Smith  Saville,  Darwen,  said  he  had  con- 
structed a tank  on  similar  lines,  which  had 
been  working  for  three  months,  and  had 
reduced  the  quantity  of  sludge  to  one  fourth. 
The  effluent  from  the  tank,  however,  had  never 
been  so  good  as  to  justify  him  in  having  it 
analysed.  The  effluent  was  of  a milky  colour, 
and  there  were  slight  particles  in  it.  He 
allowed  [it  a fifteen  hours’  How  through  the 
tank  to  enable  it  to  clarify,  and  then  passed  it 
through  two  coke  filters.  The  filters  took  an 
hour  to  fill,  the  effluent  remained  on  them  two 
hours,  was  then  run  off  and  allowed  to  aerate 
for  two  hours.  The  effluent  from  the  filters 
was  not  very  good  ; not  so  good  as  with  the 
ordinary  coke  and  sand  filters. 

Mr.  Wike,  Sheffield,  said  he  was  carrying  on 
experimental  works  consisting  of  thirty  tanks, 
each  holding  500,000  gallons.  For  a long  time 
they  obtained  no  good  results  whatever,  and 
for  several  months  thought  they  were  going  to 
have  a failure,  but  he  was  pleased  to  say  they 
were  now  getting  a good  effluent. 

The  President  said  he  thought  it  was  very 
gratifying  to  the  Association  that  they  should 
have  some  record  of  this  interesting  process  of 
sewage  treatment.  There  was  one  very 
important  point  upon  which  they  ought  to  get 
definite  information  from  Mr.  Cameron.  He 
did  not  wish  to  associate  Mr.  Cameron  with 
£ s.  d.,  but  he  did  not  perfectly  understand 
whether  this  30  per  cent,  royalty  commission 
was  on  the  whole  of  the  constructive  works, 
tanks  and  filters,  and  everything. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  with 
acclamation. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  Cockermouth,  read  a paper 
on  a “ Two  hours’  test  of  a steam  rain  pumping 
plant.”  Mr.  F.  A.  Newington,  Resident 
Electrical  Engineer,  contributed  a paper  on  the 
electric  lighting  of  Edinburgh,  which  showed 
that  the  system  had  proved  a great  financial 
success,  and  Mr.  Peter  Whyte,  C.E.,  Docks 
Superintendent,  read  a paper  on  “ Recent 
Extensions  of  Leith  Docks.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  proceedings, 
Mr.  W.  N.  Colam,  Engineer  for  the  Edinburgh 
Cable  Tramways,  entertained  the  members  to 
luncheon  at  the  Royal  Hotel.  The  afternoon 


was  devoted  to  visits  to  the  artisans’  dwellings, 
electric  lighting  works,  the  cable  tramway 
power  station,  the  McEwen  Hall,  and  the  Free 
Library ; while  a second  party  visited  the 
refuse  destructor,  the  Leith  docks,  and  other 
public  works. 

The  third  day  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to 
a visit  to  the  Forth  Bridge  ; and  to  various  places 
of  interest  in  Edinburgh.  The  meeting  was 
altogether  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the 
annals  of  the  Association,  and  the  arrangements 
were  admirably  made  for  the  comfort  of  the 
members  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  Cole,  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  H.  A.  Giles. 
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Later  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England : a 
Scries  of  Examples  of  the  Domestic  Buildings 
Erected  Subsequent  to  the  Elizabethan  Period. 
By  John  Belcher  and  Mervyn  E.  Macart- 
ney. Parts  Land  II.  London  : B.  T.  Batsford  ; 
i89/- 

HE  supplementary  title  of  this  book 
defines  the  meaning  of  the  first  or 
main  title ; otherwise  it  would  be 
rather  a surprise  to  most  readers  to  find 
the  “ later  ” Renaissance  commencing  with 
Inigo  Jones.  The  authors  regard  Eliza- 
bethan as  the  earlier  Renaissance,  but  the 
fact  is  it  has  little  in  common  with  what  is 
usually  called  Renaissance  architecture,  and 
is  much  more  nearly  allied  to  Gothic,  and  we 
have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the 
Renaissance  as  having  commenced  much  later 
in  England  than  in  Italy  or  France,  and  having 
its  real  commencement  with  Inigo  Jones  and 
Wren.  It  is  only  a question  of  nomenclature, 
perhaps  ; but  it  is  as  well  there  should  be 
a common  understanding  as  to  nomencla- 
ture. 

As  the  literary  portion  of  the  work,  except  a 
short  introductory  chapter,  is  relegated  to  the 
later  numbers  which  have  not  yet  appeared, 
one  can  only  say  of  these  two  first  parts  that 
they  contain  a good  many  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  buildings  of  the  period  included, 
some  of  them  celebrated,  others  not,  for  the 
authors  have  rightly  judged  it  is  as  desirable  to 
illustrate  small  and  little  known  buildings 
which  have  good  qualities,  as  larger  and  more 
familiar  ones.  A small  proportion  of  measured 
drawings  (about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  illustra- 
tions) are  included.  The  plates  are  about  the 
same  size  as  those  in  Mr.  Gotch’s  book,  and  the 
photographic  plates  are  in  the  same  style  of 
execution  ; this  book  being  evidently  intended 
as  a complement  to  or  continuation  of  Mr. 
Gotch’s  publication. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  not  entirely  satis- 
factory in  the  carrying  out  of  the  publication, 
so  far.  In  the  first  place,  the  authors  lay  special 
stress,  in  their  prefatory  address,  on  the  fact 
that,  during  the  period  of  which  they  are 
treating,  buildings  first  became,  in  this  country, 
connected  with  the  names  of  individual  archi- 
tects who  were  regarded  as  their  authors,  and 
that  this  gives  a special  interest  to  the  buildings. 
Yet  we  observe  that,  although  the  first  two 
parts  contain  illustrations  of  several  celebrated 
buildings  whose  architects  are  well  known, 
the  name  of  the  architect  is  not  in  any  case 
given  on  the  plate,  as  it  certainly  should  be,  nor 
is  it  to  be  discovered  anywhere  in  the  already 
published  parts.  Secondly,  the  publisher's 
notice  to  subscribers  states  that  it  has 
been  \ thought  desirable  to  give  as  much 
variety  as  possible  to  each  part,  and  therefore 
the  plates  here  issued  are  not  consecutive,  and 
one  plate  only  of  a building  which  is  to  be 
illustrated  by  several  is  now  given.  This  is  a 
somewhat  irregular  way  of  issuing  a book,  and 
the  publisher  can  hardly  be  surprised  if  people 
are  disposed  to  regard  this  as  a little  ruse  to 
compel  subscribers  to  take  all  or  none.  But  at 
all  events  the  names  of  the  architects,  where 
known,  ought  to  have  formed  part  of  the  plate 
title,  instead  of  giving  the  reader  the  trouble, 
eventually,  of  turning  for  them  to  a description 
on  another  page,  which  has  not  even  appeared 
as  yet.  • 


The  Training  of  a Craftsman.  Written  by 
Fred.  Miller  ; illustrated  by  many  workers 
in  the  Art  Crafts.  London  ; Virtue  & Co. ; 
1898. 

This  is  an  interesting  book  for  those  who 
know  something  of  the  conditions  of  decorative 
art,  and  a useful  one  for  those  who  do  not. 
The  author  takes  various  forms  of  art-work  in 
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separate  chapters,  going  briefly  through  the 
nature  of  the  materials  in  each,  the  method  of 
working  them,  and  the  kind  of  design  for 
which  they  are  best  suited.  But  a prominent 
object  in  the  book  is  to  suggest  the  elimination 
of  the  “designer”  as  a separate  person  from 
the  actual  craftsman  ; to  laydown  the  principle 
that  the  designer  and  craftsman  should  in  all 
cases  be  one,  and  that  the  man  who  with 
his  own  hands  works  the  metal  or  the  clay 
or  the  mosaic,  or  whatever  may  be  the  material 
in  use,  should  make  the  design  almost  as  he 
goes  on,  or  as  the  handling  of  the  material 
suggests  its  treatment.  And  one  better  reason 
is  given  for  this  view  than  we  have  generally 
seen  put.  It  is  practically  impossible,  says  the 
author,  to  make  a design  on  paper,  say,  for  a 
repousse  cup,  which  shall  bear  any  close 
resemblance  to  the  cup  when  beaten  ; and 
unless  this  is  borne  in  mind  the  apparent 
poverty  of  a working  design  induces  the 
designer  to  endeavour  to  obtain  richness  by 
elaborating  the  design  on  paper,  with  the  result 
that,  when  carried  out,  the  work  is  wanting  in 
simplicity.  That  is  a very  good  way  of  putting 
the  argument,  and  suggests  the  reason  for  a 
good  deal  of  over-conscious  and  pretentious 
design  in  architecture  as  well  as  in  decorative 
detail. 

The  position,  however,  must  not  be  pushed 
too  far.  It  is  quite  possible  to  make  designs 
on  paper  which  will  be  effective  in  execution, 
and  which  will  be  in  some  respects  superior  to 
design  wrought  out  under  the  maker’s  hand. 
The  defect  of  the  one  is  likely  to  be  want  of 
spontaneity  ; but  the  defect  of  the  other  is 
likely  to  be,  and  often  is,  want  of  refinement 
and  balance,  and  there  are  instances  of  this 
among  the  examples  given  to  illustrate  the 
book. 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  illustration  of  a 
carved  wood  capital  on  page  31,  from  a wooden 
fireplace  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition, 
which  the  author  tells  us  was  condemned  by 
some  architects  because  it  did  not  follow  the 
customary  shape  of  a capital.  We  do  not 
know  how  far  that  is  a correct  representation  , 
of  the  criticism,  but  there  is  a much  better 
reason  for  criticising  it  than  that,  viz.,  that  it  is 
a mixture  of  conventionalism  and  naturalism, 
and  that  the  junction  of  the  angle  twigs  with 
the  central  columnar  stem  is  utterly  weak  and 
unconstructional. 

In  general,  however,  the  advice  which  is 
given,  and  the  examples  of  work  with  which  it 
is  illustrated,  represent  sound  and  true  artistic 
teaching.  It  is  going  rather  too  far,  in  regard 
to  wrought  iron  work,  however,  to  say  that  the 
properly  ornamental  part  of  the  work  should 
be  founded  on  natural  forms.  In  a material  so 
suggestive  in  regard  to  form  as  wrought  iron, 
this  does  not  necessarily  follow.  What  is 
really  important,  and  too  often  neglected,  is 
that  conventionalised  and  naturalistic  foliage 
should  not  be  mixed  in  the  same  work.  It  may 
be  a question  whether  naturalistic  forms  should 
be  admitted  at  all,  but  if  they  are,  the  natural- 
istic principle  must  govern  the  whole  of  the 
decorative  portions. 

The  striving  after  originality  for  its  own 
sake  is  apt  to  lead  to  mere  eccentricity,  as 
exemplified  in  fig.  122,  the  bookbinding  design 
called  “Peacock  and  Fountain,”  which  is  little 
better  than  a scribble  of  lines  destitute  of 
beauty,  and  almost  of  intelligible  suggestion. 
Such  work  cannot  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
“design”  at  all,  in  the  true  sense.  The  same 
binder's  design  for  Pater’s  “ Renaissance,’’ 
fig.  12 1,  is  a really  good  piece  of  novel  decora- 
tive design. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  book  are  “ The 
Craftsman  and  Nature,”  “ Design  and  Crafts- 
manship,” metal-work,  jewellery,  enamelling 
on  metal,  potters  and  painters,  glass  painting, 
wood  carving,  bookbinding,  women  workers  in 
the  art  crafts,  surface  decoration,  decoration  in 
relief,  wallpapers  and  textiles  ; concluding  with 
a chapter  on  “ The  Craftsman  up-to-date  and 
his  outlook.”  In  this  concluding  chapter  Mr. 
Miller  says  truly  that  the  condition  of  things  is 
much  better  than  it  wa>  twenty  years  ago; 
that  a good  craftsman  has  a much  better  chance 
of  recognition  than  he  had  ; but  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done  before  the  public  generally 
will  recognise  the  fact  that  it  is  the  personal 
element  which  gives  interest  to  a work  of  art, 
and  we  cannot  hope  for  the  full  development  of 
this  until  the  personal  claim  of  the  actual  worker 
is  more  generally  recognised. 

We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Miller’s  bock 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
artistic  crafts,  and  those  who  mean  to  practise 
any  one  of  them. 


Bell's  Cathedral  Scries. — Peterborough.  By 

Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting. — Norwich.  Bv  C.  H.  B. 

Quennell.  London : Geo.  Bell  & Sons, 

1898. 

Mr.  Sweeting's  long  study  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a most 
reliable  and  trustworthy  handbook.  He  gives 
a plan  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Saxon  cathedral, 
nearly  as  given  in  our  plan  of  the  Cathedral 
given  under  date  August  4,  1891,  only  that  the 
Saxon  wall  is  shown  under  the  western  half  of 
the  later  piers,  instead  of  being  a central 
foundation  for  them.  Our  own  plan  is,  we 
believe,  the  correct  one,  or  at  all  events  more 
so  than  the  one  given  by  Mr.  Sweeting. 
The  western  aisle,  added  later  to  the  south 
transept  of  the  Norman  church  was  no 
doubt  a treasury ; accessible,  as  at  Win- 
chester, by  an  internal  doorway  only.  Mr. 
Sweeting  describes  fully — we  are  glad  he 
does  not  praise — the  new  marble  pavement  of 
the  presbytery.  Beautiful  in  itself,  it  makes 
the  homely  stone  of  the  ancient  cathedral  look 
common  and  mean.  The  author  approaches 
with  bated  breath  the  vexed  question  of  the 
chronology  of  the  nave ; on  which  Messrs. 
Poole,  Paley,  and  Craddock  have  evolved 
irreconcilable  theories  ; all  equally  impossible. 
The  only  way  out  of  the  Peterborough  difficulty 
is  to  recognise  frankly  that  the  monastic 
chronicler  was  either  misinformed  or  was 
deliberately  untruthful.  It  is  impossible  that 
lie  can  be  correct  in  saying  that  the  nave  was 
built  byi  Abbot  Benedict  between  1177  and 
1 193.  The  fact  is,  Benedict  was  a great 
favourite  at  Peterborough  ; he  had  brought  to 
Peterborough  much  booty  from  Canterbury  ; in 
particular  the  slabs  stained  withBecket’s  blood. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  predecessor,  William  of 
Waterville  (1155  to  1175),  had  involved  the 
monastery  in  vast  debts,  no  doubt  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  building  operations,  and  had  been 
deposed  in  consequence.  It  would  be  quite  in 
consonance  with  the  historical  conscience  of  a 
monastic  chronicler — as  frankly  avowed  by 
Matthew  Paris — to  detract  from  the  work  of 
the  unpopular,  and  to  add  to  the  work  of  the 
popular  Abbot.  The  west  front  is  said  to  be 
inspired  by  that  of  Lincoln,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  it  is  a magnified  version  of  Abbot 
John  dc  Celia’s  porches  at  St.  Albans  ; it  may 
even  be  by  the  same  architect,  for  Abbot 
Acharius  of  Peterborough  (1201-1214),  who 
may  well  have  commenced  the  west  front,  had 
be 211  Prior  of  St.  Albans  under  John  de  Celia. 

Mr.  Quennell’s  handbook  to  Norwich 
Cathedral  is  also  well  done  ; it  is  clear,  full,  and 
accurate.  It  is  amusing  to  notice  the  conserva- 
tism— we  might  almost  call  it  the  pig-headed- 
ness— of  the  monks  of  Norwich  and 
Peterborough.  The  monks  of  Norwich  would 
never  have  copied  in  their  choir  the  clearstory 
of  Gloucester  choir,  had  not  their  Norman 
clearstory  been  battered  down  by  the  fall  of  the 
spire  in  1361.  Great  fires  occurred  in  1170  and 
1272  ; but  still  the  monks  clung  to  their 
wooden  ceilings,  and  would  not  safeguard  their 
church  against  fire.  It  was  not  till  the  fire  of 
1463  that  they  commenced  the  high  vaults  of 
the  nave  and  choir  ; and  another  fire  was 
required  in  1509  before  they  would  vault  the 
transepts.  Peterborough  was  exceptionally 
exempt  from  such  calamities  ; and  the  monks 
there  retained  to  the  end  their  wooden  ceilings. 
And  though  the  eastern  limb  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  inconvenient  in  the  country — 
the  apse  having  no  processional  aisle — it  was 
not  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that 
they  commenced  in  the  “New  Building”  the 
eastern  extension,  which  at  Canterbury  had 
been  commenced  before  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that 
in  architecture  all  the  Canons,  whether  secular 
Canons,  as  at  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Beverley  and 
Southwell,  or  regular  Canons,  as  at  Bristol  and 
Ripon,  were  Progressives  ; while  most  of  the 
monks,  especially  those  of  Peterborough  and 
St.  Albans,  were  high  and  dry  Tories.  It  is 
astonishing  what  a difference  there  is  in  the 
contemporary  twelfth  century  work  of  Glaston-  - 
bury,  and  Wells,  with  only  five  miles  of  marsh 
between  them. 


Specifications  for  Building  Works , and  How  to 
Write  Them.  A Manual  for  Architectural 
Students.  By  Frederic  R.  Farrow, 
F.R.I.B.A.  London  : D.  Fourdrinier  and 
Whittaker  & Co.  1898. 

This,  which  forms  one  of  “The  Builder  Student 
Series,”  is  mainly  a reprint  of  a series  of  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  “Student’s  Column  ” o 
the  Builder , now  issued,  with  some  revision 


under  the  name  of  the  original  author.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  cannot,  of  course,  pre- 
tend to  enter  into  a criticism  of  it  on  the  usual 
lines.  We  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  a trust- 
worthy guide  for  young  architects  as  to  the 
matter  and  manner  of  specifications,  and  pos- 
sibly older  practitioners  may  find  it  useful  as  a 
reminder  of  things  sometimes  forgotten,  or  as 
containing  some  new  and  useful  hints. 

In  his  short  preface  Mr.  Farrow  is  careful  to 
point  out  that  the  examples  given  are  intended 
as  illustrations,  not  as  precedents  to  be  exactly 
copied  in  every  instance.  “There  is  a bad 
practice  existing  in  many  architects’  offices  of 
copying  old  specifications,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, for  new  work.  Such  a practice  leads  too 
often  to  the  omission  of  important  items,  to  the 
inclusion  of  irrelevant  matter,  and  to  vague  and 
indefinite  description."  On  the  other  hand,  a 
skeleton  draft  specification,  avoiding  such 
details  as  must  and  ought  to  vary  with  different 
buildings,  may  be  useful  as  ensuring  that  no 
class  of  work  is  overlooked,  and  preserving  a 
definite  form  and  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

We  may  call  attention  to  Mr.  Farrow's 
remark,  in  the  introductory  paragraphs  on 
“ general  principles,"  that  precision  is  one  of 
the  most  important  qualities  in  specification 
writing  ; and  that  the  proper  person  to  compile 
the  specification  is  the  author  of  the  design,  if 
he  knows  with  precision,  as  he  should  know, 
all  about  its  intended  construction.  “The 
practice  of  deputing  this  work  to  another  ” 
(which  we  fear  is  only  too  common  now), 
“be  he  quantity  surveyor  or  assistant,  is 
one  that  is  discreditable  to  any  architect 
worthy  of  the  name,  must  result  in  a 
loss  of  efficiency,  and  often  breeds  future 
trouble  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  relief 
that  appears  to  come  from  shirking  the  initial 
duty.”  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  archi- 
tect who  writes  his  own  specification  benefits 
himself  most  of  all,  for  in  the  course  of  doing  it 
he  is  compelled  to  think  out  every  detail  of  the 
construction  in  a manner  which  he  might  not 
otherwise  have  done,  and  sometimes  becomes 
conscious  of  defects  or  points  to  be  considered, 
which  he  might  have  overlooked  in  making 
the  design. 

Some  readers  will  perhaps  think  that  the 
recommendation  on  page  9,  to  keep  together 
in  a specification  all  the  adjuncts  of  each  por- 
tion described,  instead  of  grouping  them  under 
trades,  is  open  to  consideration.  The  common 
practice  in  the  present  day  (in  London  and  the 
neighbourhood,  at  all  events)  of  having  only 
one  responsible  contractor  for  the  whole  work, 
renders  this  system  possible.  Thus,  Mr.  Farrow 
says,  “ in  describing  a door  the  linings,  archi- 
traves, and  ironmongery  should  be  included." 
But  will  this  promote  brevity  (which  the 
author  rightly  says  is  a virtue  of  specifi- 
cations) so  much  as  describing  the  door 
furniture  cn  masse  for  different  classes  of 
doors  ? It  may  also  be  urged  that  the 
door  furniture  is  a class  of  work  usually 
purchased  by  the  contractor  at  one  time  and 
from  one  firm,  and  at  a late  period  of  the  work, 
and  that  it  will  be  more  convenient  for  his 
business  to  have  it  all  grouped  together  in  the 
specification.  Some  architects  would  probably 
say  also  that  it  is  more  convenient,  in  writing 
the  specification,  to  give  the  mind  to  one  class 
of  work  at  a time.  Locks,  latches,  and  handles, 
are  necessary  appendages  of  doors,  no  doubt, 
but  they  belong  to  a different  class  of  work  and 
are  made  by  a different  class  of  persons.  As 
far  as  the  architect  is  concerned,  it  is  a point 
which  each  will  probably  settle  for  himself, 
according  to  his  own  habit  of  mind  and  his 
own  system  of  working.  It  might  however  be 
of  some  interest  to  know  which  method  con- 
tractors prefer,  unless  it  be  considered  that  the 
bill  of  quantities  does  the  grouping  for  the 
contractor,  and  renders  him  indifferent  to  the 
method  of  arrangement  followed  in  the  specifi- 
cation. 

The  importance  of  detailed  and  precise 
specifying  in  regard  to  excavator’s  work  is 
rightly  insisted  on,  and  the  advice,  we  suspect, 
is  by  no  means  superfluous.  As  the  author 
observes,  “ More  contracts  are  lost  and  won, 
and  more  unsuspected  profits  made,  on  the 
excavator’s  trade,  than  probably  on  any  other 
in  the  bills  of  quantities."  Yet  we  fear  the 
excavator’s  work  is  too  often  regarded  as  a kind 
of  vague  and  indefinable  problem  which  will 
settle  itself  on  the  ground. 


The  Stones  of  Venice.  By  John  Ruskin.  New 
Edition  in  Small  Form.  London : Geo. 
Allen  ; 1898. 

When  the  re-issue  of  the  larger  edition  of  the 
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Stones  of  Venice  was  made  we  expressed  our 
opinion,  in  an  article  under  date  August  25, 
1888,  on  the  futility  of  solemnly  re-issuing  a 
book  which,  as  far  as  its  pretending  architec- 
tural teaching  is  concerned,  is  nothing  but  a 
medley  of  absurdities,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
to  go  further  into  the  subject  in  noticing  this 
cheap  edition.  When  the  public  begin  to  find 
out  a little  more  as  to  what  architecture  really 
means,  whether  from  the  point  of  view  of 
history  or  of  criticism,  they  will  discover  that 
they  have  been  befooled  by  a writer  possessed 
| of  exceptional  rhetorical  power,  destitute  of 
logical  faculty,  and  with  no  real  knowledge  of 
his  subject ; and  the  result  will  be,  to  repeat 
the  words  with  which  we  concluded  our  former 
article,  that  “if  there  are  second-hand  book- 
sellers in  the  twentieth  century,  they  will  pro- 
bably have  a good  many  copies  on  sale  of  an 
aesthetic  treatise  in  three  volumes,  which  will 
be  1 bad  stock,’  only  saleable  for  the  beautiful 
execution  of  many  of  the  illustrations.”  It  may 
still  take  the  public  a few  years  longer  to  find 
out  the  truth,  but  when  they  do  they  will  take 
their  revenge. 


The  Art  of  England  and  the  Pleasures  of  Eng- 
land. By  John  Ruskin.  New  Edition  in 
Small  Form.  London  : Geo.  Allen  ; 1898. 
This  is  another  republication  fin  a cheap  form 
of  a work  originally  published  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  There  are  scattered  about  in  it 
brilliant  thoughts  about  art  and  artists,  amid  a 
quantity  of  incoherent  writing.  It  includes 
some  suggestive  remarks  on  the  true  powers 
and  limitations  of  wood  engraving  (in  the 
chapter  on  Leech  and  Tenniel),  and  a recog- 
nition of  the  great  historic  value  of  Viollet-le- 
Duc’s  writings  in  giving,  while  ostensibly 
teaching  architecture,  so  vivid  and  detailed  a 
picture  of  European  life  from  the  eighth  to  the 
twelfth  century.  It  includes,  too,  such  ab- 
surdities as  the  suggestion  of  the  derivation 
of  the  Norman  zigzag  ornament  from  the 
indentations  in  the  conventional  treatment  of 
the  fringe  of  hair  in  a Greek  female  bust,  and 
the  argument  that  the  weather  of  England 
has  permanently  deteriorated  because  the 
author  found  that  he  could  no  longer  work  in 
a garden  with  his  coat  off  in  the  month  Qf  May. 
The  grouping  together  of  Mrs.  Allinghain  and 
Miss  Kate  Greenaway  as  joint  representatives 
of  the  treatment  of  children  in  art  is  very 
unjust  to  the  former  lady.  The  volume  is  full 
of  that  attitude  of  conscious  superiority 
with  which  Mr.  Ruskin  always  addresses 
his  audiences.  “ I have  before  told  you  ” 
— “ I wish  you  to  read  what  I have 
said  on”  such  a subject,  and  so  on,  as  if  all 
wisdom  and  knowledge  were  in  his  own  hands. 
For  this  dogmatic  attitude  Mr.  Ruskin's  fol- 
lowers and  auditors  are,  in  a sense,  as  much  to 
blame  as  himself ; in  their  blind  adulation  they 
seem  to  take  a kind  of  pride  in  being  lectured 
by  him  like  so  many  children.  If  any  of  them 
had  had  the  spirit  to  say  plainly  that  they  could 
think  for  themselves  and  that  they  differed 
from  him  on  this  or  that  point,  he  would  have 
been  compelled  to  modify  this  arrogant  and 
dictatorial  attitude.  His  own  particular  section 
of  the  public,  however,  seem  to  have  simply 
laid  themselves  before  him  to  be  trampled  on, 
and  we  presume  they  have  their  reward  ; but 
it  is  a sufficiently  absurd  spectacle. 


Architecture  among  the  Poets.  By  H.  Heath- 

cote  Statham.  London  : B.  T.  Batsford. 

1898. 

This  little  book  is  mainly  a reprint  of  a series 
of  articles  contributed  to  this  journal  by  the 
author  a good  many  years  ago,  consisting  of 
quotations  of  and  remarks  upon  the  various 
references  to  architecture  in  English  poets, 
from  Chaucer  to  the  present  day.  The  work 
has,  however,  been  re-written  and  revised,  and 
to  some  extent  added  to  ; and  the  whole  is  got 
up  in  rather  an  ornamental  form  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  subject. 

Some  of  the  poets  quoted  are  little  known  or 
read  now,  and  in  regard  to  the  greater  of  the 
moderns  it  has  not  perhaps  been  generally 
noticed  how  remarkably  true  Tennyson  and 
Browning  (the  latter  especially)  are  in  their 
poetical  references  to  architecture. 

The  various  quotations  are  made  the  occasion 
of  a certain  amount  of  architectural  and  literary 
criticism,  arising  out  of  the  language  used  by 
the  poet  or  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by 
him.  It  will  be  found,  as  the  quotations  made 
amply  show,  that  the  understanding  of  and 
interest  in  architecture  on  the  part  of  poets  has 


developed  very  much  in  modern  times,  and  in 
fact  that  almost  all  the  beet  passages,  and  those 
which  show  most  critical  and  artistic  percep- 
tion, are  from  poets  of  the  present  century, 
though  there  are  some  interesting  examples 
from  older  bards. 


Fire-Resisting  Floors  in  London.  By  Frederic 
R.  Farrow.  (British  Fire  Prevention  Com- 
mittee.) 

This,  which  is  one  of  the  series  of  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Com- 
mittee, is  a most  useful  one  for  young  archi- 
tects especially,  as  it  gives  a kind  of  synopsis 
of  all  the  forms  of  fire-resisting  floor  construc- 
tion at  present  available  in  London,  with  sec- 
tional diagrams  of  each.  The  author  has  pur- 
posely abstained  from  criticism,  his  object 
being  to  give  information. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Messrs.  Wali.ach  Bros.  (London)  send  us  a 
description  and  drawing  of  their  patent 
“ Humidifier,"  the  object  of  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  to  supply  moisture  to  keep  the  air 
moist,  a very  important  point  in  many  factories, 
where  the  proper  handling  of  the  material  often 
depends  on  not  having  too  dry  an  atmosphere. 
In  the  Wallach  Humidifier  steam  alone  is  used, 
as  the  form  in  which  moisture  is  most  naturally 
absorbed  by  the  air,  and  the  patentees  state  that 
by  their  instrument  the  steam  is  discharged 
noiselessly,  and  the  rate  of  distribution  can  be 

varied  according  to  requirements. We  have 

received  the  new  catalogue  of  Bullock’s  Lead 
and  Glass  Works  Company  (London).  The 
designs  for  embossed  glass  figured  in  it  are 
much  what  is  usually  seen  ; those  for  figured 
rolled  glass  include  some  effective  and  charac- 
teristic patterns,  and  some  of  those  of  the 
enamelled  sheet  glass  are  also  very  pretty. 
The  practical  part  of  the  catalogue  includes 
varnishes  and  painters’  materials  and  imple- 


ments ; a large  selection  of  closet  basins,  the 
illustrations  of  which,  however,  would  be  more 
useful  to  architects  if  sections  were  given — no 
architect  will  select  ware  of  this  kind  on  the 
strength  of  a mere  picture  of  its  external  appear- 
ance, though  this  may  be  all  that  builders  or  the 
general  public  require  ; water- waste  preventers, 
plumbers’  work  generally  ; iron  baths  ; gas 
baths  ; geysers  ; taps,  lavatory  fittings,  ranges, 

grates,  & c. Kiessling’s  Wood  Working 

Machinery  Catalogue  (London  agents,  R.  Becker 
& Co.)  is  a phenomenal  catalogue  of  this  kind 
for  variety  and  completeness  and  the  fine 
character  of  the  illustrations.  It  appears  to  in- 
clude every  kind  of  instrument  that  can  be 
mechanically  used  in  woodworking,  and 
the  illustrations,  which  are  too  numerous 
and  various  for  us  to  refer  to  in  detail, 
convey  at  all  events  the  impression  of 
first-rate  and  solid  make  and  construction, 
qualities  on  which  the  firm  specially  pride 

themselves. Mr.  Duncan  Tucker  (South 

Tottenham)  sends  his  illustrated  catalogue  of 
horticultural  buildings  of  every  description. 
Views  and  sections  are  given  of  various  forms 
of  conservatories  and  greenhouses,  large  and 
small.  There  is  also  a detail  section  of 
Tucker’s  anti-drip  bar  for  roofing,  the  special 
point  in  which  is  that  the  grooves  are  below 
and  not  in  close  proximity  to  the  glass,  so 
that  they  can  be  got  at  for  cleaning.  Boilers, 
hot-water  pipes  and  connexions,  pumps,  and 
other  horticultural  plant,  are  included. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Problems  ok  Modern  Industry.  By  Sidney 
and  Beatrice  Webb.  (Longmans,  Green  & Co.) 


Correaponbence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


TINTEEN  ABBEY. 

Sir, — I was  glad  to  see  the  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Abbey 
in  your  issue  of  July  2. 

Having  known  Tintern  for  five 
and  forty  years — before  any  steps 
were  taken  to  clear  away  the 
rubbish  and  superfluous  ivy — and 
haying  many  times  gone  over  the 
buildings  stone  by  stone  with  my 
old  friend  the  late  warden,  I am 
able  tolappreciate  the  article,  and 
should  be  glad  to  supplement  it 
in  one  or  two  particulars. 

The  suggestion  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  first  church  is  one 
which  I worked  out  in  a paper  for 
the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Archaeological  Society  several 
years  ago.  My  plan,  of  which  I 
send  a copy,  shows  how  the  later 
work  in  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  the  transept  was  affected  by 
retention  in  its  place  of  the  old 
choir  until  the  new  choir  was 
ready,  or  even  longer.  All  the 
details  of  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  transept  differ  from  the 
other  details,  and  there  are  at  that 
spot  two  flying  buttresses,  no 
others  being  used  in  the  building. 

In  Mr.  Paul’s  sketch  showing 
“ Hatch  between  Frater  and 
Kitchen  ” there  is  a sunk  panel  in 
the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  hatch. 
This  contained  a turn-up  slab, 
hinged  at  the  bottom,  which  when 
let  down  would  carry  utensils 
that  were  on  their  way  to  or  from 
the  kitchen.  The  two  hooks  for 
the  hinges  are  still  in  their 
places.  Thos.  Blashill. 


TUDOR  STREET  ANCIENT 
LIGHT  CASE. 

SIR, — A few  words  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Beresford  Pite’s  letter  seem  necessary, 
because  he  is  in  error  in  stating  the 
decision  “seems  to  establish  new  data 
for  the  practice  of  surveyors.”  I was 
surveyor  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  the 
action  taken  was  under  my  advice. 

I would  point  out  that  the  mere 
recital  of  distances  cannot  enable 
anyone ijto-' form  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  an  injury. 
It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Justice  Ivekewich 
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Cliff  Hold , Gji'leston-on-Sca.  General  Plan. 


to  mention  that  lie  went  most  carefully  over  the 
premises,  even  to  going  into  rooms  where  we  had 
made  no  complaint,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of 
comparing  the  value  of  the  light.  He  also  tested 
the  light  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  in  my 
opinion.  These  tests  Mr.  Pite  omits  to  mention. 
Surveyors  will  be  wrong  if  they  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mr.  Beresford  Pite  does,  for  there  are 
absolutely  no  new  data , but  merely  the  “old,  old 
rule.”  in  the  judgment  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich, 
that  you  cannot  substantially  injure  a man's  light. 

The  parenthetical  words  in  ' the  letter,  nameiy, 
“ which  was  not  erected  in  defiance  of  any  under- 
taking," may  mislead  your  readers  ; as  a fact  the 
mandatory  injunction  was  granted  because  the  build- 
ing was  continued  after  the  issue  of  the  writ. 

Banister  Fletcher. 


TWO-SPIRED  CHURCHES. 

Sir,— For  the  purpose  of  completing  a collection, 
1 shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can  name  any 
church  or  cemetery  chapel,  particularly  in  Ireland, 
with  a tower  or  spire  at  each  end,  giving  at  a dis- 
tance the  appearance  of  two  contiguous  churches. 

Architect. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  Architects’ 
Benevolent  Society  was  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  J.  T.  Christopher  proposed 
and  Mr.  Percivall  Currey  seconded  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  “ That  this  special  general 
meeting  of  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society 
convened  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  by-law  45  does  hereby  confirm  the  altera- 
tion in  by-law  65,  proposed  and  adopted  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  held  on  March  9, 
1S9S,  to  the  effect  that  the  words  ‘ six  pensions 
of  not  less  than  20/.  each  ’ be  substituted  for 
the  words  ‘ three  pensions  of  not  less  than 
15Z.  each.’  ” 

Mr.  J.  T.  Christopher,  in  proposing  the  reso- 
lution, said  that  according  to  the  present  by- 
law the  pensions  were  limited  to  three  of  not 
less  than  15/.  each,  but  that  when  this  by-law 
was  framed  the  invested  capital  of  the  Society 
was  much  smaller  than  the  amount  which, 
through  the  exertions  of  many  Councils! 
it  had  now  attained— viz.,  ten  thousand 
pounds.  And  as  the  pensions  were  paid 
out  of  the  income  derived  from  investments 
it  was  quite  within  the  scope  of  any  society  to 
increase  its  number  of  pensioners  and  enlarge 
the  limit  of  the  smallest  amount  payable  to  20/. 
The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 
Subsequently  a council  meeting  of  the  same 


Society  was  held.  The  cases  of  four  applicants 
for  grants  came  up  for  consideration,  and  the 
sum  of  85/.  was  distributed  in  relief. 


3lUistratfons. 

SCULPTURE  FROM  THE  PARIS  SALON- 
I HE  three  works  illustrated  here  were 
prominent  among  the  sculpture  ex- 
l hibits  at  the  Old  Salon  this  year. 

The  Clairon  monument,  which  occupied  a 
central  position  on  the  axis  of  the  sculpture 
court,  is  a monument  to  be  erected  in  memory 
of  Mdlle.  Clairon,  an  eminent  actress  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  was  born  at  Conde- 
sur-Escautin  1723,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1802. 
She  was  a frequent  exponent  of  leading  cha- 
racters in  the  works  of  Racine  and  Corneille. 
The  monument,  which  is  modelled  by  M.  Henri 
Gauquic,  is  to  be  erected  in  her  native  town. 

The  monument  is  a very  good  example  of 
a symbolical  personal  monument.  Only  the 
portrait  bust  of  the  actress  is  given  ; the 
pedestal  is  decorated  with  details  suggestive  of 
her  connexion  with  the  theatre,  and  has  the 
merit  of  being  designed  on  very  effective  and 
graceful  lines,  the  whole  forming  an  admirable 
blending  of  architectural  and  sculptural  cha- 
racter. 

“ Philosophic  de  1’Histoire,”  by  M.  Boucher, 
was  mentioned  in  our  article  on  the  Paris 
Salons  ( Builder , May  21)  as  a work  of  singular 
beauty  and  expressiveness.  It  is  executed  in  a 
grey  slightly  veined  marble,  and  is  not  only  a 
beautifully  modelled  figure,  but  remarkable 
also  for  the  thoughtful  expression  of  the  face, 
so  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  idea  implied  in 
the  title.  Unfortunately  the  colour  of  the 
marble,  and  the  fact  that  the  work  was  not 
placed  in  a very  full  light  at  the  Salon,  have 
rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  so  good'  a 
photograph  as  we  could  have  wished. 

The  third  work  illustrated,  “ Douces  Lan- 
gueurs,”  by  M.  Vital  Cornu,  has  not  the 
intellectual  interest  of  M.  Boucher's  work,  but 
is  a piece  of  singularly  refined  and  delicate 
modelling,  with  a peculiar  kind  of  soft  finish 
about  it — something  analogous,  in  sculpture,  to 
M.  Henner’s  treatment  of  the  figure  in  paint- 
ing. It  represents  a figure  in  a half  sleep  or 
swoon,  the  motif  being  suggested  by  a quota- 
tion from  the  “ Song  of  Solomon  ” : — 

“ Soutenez-moi,  guerissez-moi, 

Car  je  suis  malade  d'amour” 

as  it  is  given  in  the  catalogue. 


CLIFF  HOTEL,  GOELESTON-ON-SEAr 
Gorleston  lies  about  two  miles  south  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  and  in  the  past  has  been  con- 
tented to  front  to  the  River  Yareand  the  Denes, 
and  beyond  the  Denes  the  German  Ocean. 
Latterly  new  ground  has  been  broken  into,  and 
the  Corporation  of  Yarmouth,  with  which 
Gorleston  is  incorporated,  have  secured  waste 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and  valuable 
ground  on  the  top,  and  have  laid  out  orna- 
mental gardens,  erected  a bandstand  and 
shelters,  and  flights  of  steps,  made  walks  of 
easy  gradients  up  the  cliffs,  and  generally  have 
rendered  this  newer  part  of  Gorleston  attractive 
and  convenient  for  visitors.  This  is  not  all  ; 
for  here  it  was  that  the  sea  was  playing  havoc 
with  the  cliffs  and  mainland,  and  a pretty  bay- 
like contour  had  been  formed  in  the  coast-line 
from  the  ancient  jetty  southward.  To  combat 
the  action  of  the  sea  strong  concrete  break- 
waters and  other  protective  works,  costing 
many  thousands  of  pounds,  have  been  put 
down,  and,  as  a result,  one  of  the  finest 
stretches  of  sandy  beach  has  been  formed  that 
exists  on  any  of  our  coasts,  with  hardly  a stone 
to  disturb  the  evenness  of  the  surface. 

Here,  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  and  just  facing 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Yarmouth  and  the 
picturesque  old  jetty,  the  Cliff  Hotel,  as  shown 
in  the  view,  has  just  been  completed,  the 
opening  dinner  taking  place  on  Friday  of  the 
present  week. 

The  scheme  comprises  a first-class  modern 
hotel,  built  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Geo.  J. 
& F.  W.  Skipper,  of  Norwich.  Connected 
with  this  new  building  by  means  of  covered 
ways  are  two  houses  existing  beforehand  on 
the  site  ; at  the  rear  of  these  houses  the  stables 
are  situated  and  a laundry  equipped  with 
modern  fittings. 

The  grounds  have  been  laid  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  Milner,  who  has  given  a 
kind  of  natural  plinth  or  base  to  the  building 
by  means  of  terraces  and  grass  slopes  until  the 
more  important  terrace  is  reached,  which  forms 
the  flat  roof  to  the  shops  shown  in  the  view  ; 
this  terrace  will  skirt  ■ the  whole  sea-front 
boundary  of  the  site,  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
frontage  is  arranged  the  arched  entrance  from 
the  beach  to  the  hotel  ; for  the  use  of  invalids 
who  object  to  steps,  and  for  bath  chairs  a 
sloping  path  is  contrived  from  the  hotel  to  the 
beach  a little  further  to  the  right  of  this  central 
entrance.  The  shops  front  immediately  on  to 
the  Marine  Parade. 

The  terrace  provides  a promenade  for  resi- 
dents at  the  hotel  with  views  of  the  public 
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The  external  facing  up  to  the  second  floor  is 
to  be  of  local  stone  taken  from  the  land  of  the 
proprietor,  and  which  is  of  a soft  brown  colour  ; 
the  top  story  is  to  be  of  a lighter-coloured 
stone.  The  external  walls  are  to  have  a 
hollow  lining. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Rogers,  Bone,  & 
Coles,  and  the  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  last  year. 

We  have  introduced  this  and  the  preceding 
illustration  in  the  same  issue,  as  both  being 
instances  of  hotel  designs  in  which  the  usual 
tawdry  and  showy  character  is  avoided,  and 
the  building  treated  in  a simple  and  unpreten- 
tious manner.  We  should  like  to  see  more 
hotels  built  with  a similar  kind  of  architectural 
treatment.  The  majority  of  hotel  designs  are 
of  a type  that  an  architectural  journal  hardly 
cares  to  admit  into  its  pages. 


gardens  and  the  entire  sea  prospect ; and 
shelters  and  a pavilion  for  reading  and  smok- 
ing will  be  provided  for  rest  and  protection  in 
case  of  rain. 

A tennis  lawn  is  laid  out  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  also  facing  the  sea. 

The  carriage  entrance  to  the  hotel  is  on  the 
west  front,  and  within  a short  distance  inland 
is  the  site  of  the  proposed  railway  station  to  be 
built  by  the  G.E.,  and  M.  and  G.N.  railways  on 
their  new  coast  line  from  Yarmouth  to  Lowes- 
toft, for  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  already 
been  obtained. 

As  to  the  hotel  itself,  the  exterior,  as  shown 
in  the  view,  is  of  simple  treatment,  reliance 
having  been  placed  by  the  architects  on  the 
grouping  and  proportion  for  the  main  effects, 
whilst  rough  cast  in  the  upper  parts  gives 
variety  to  the  colour  scheme,  as  red  bricks  and 
dark  red  tiles  have  been  used  for  walls  and 
roof.  The  west  front  has  been  designed  in  a 
slightly  more  domestic  spirit,  but  the  same 
treatment  has  been  preserved  ; the  main 
entrance  on  this  front  is  by  a low,  wide  arch- 
way of  carved  brickwork,  surmounted  by  Hint 
panel  work  and  a parapet. 

The  interior  provides  a spacious  central 
hall,  having  its  sea-front  entrance  and  windows 
under  the  three  central  arches  shown  in  the 
view.  The  main  staircase  starts  from  this 
central  hall,  and  a corridor  runs  from  it  on 
either  side,  giving  access  to  the  principal  parts 
of  the  hotel  — the  lounge  drawing-room, 
smoking-room,  billiard-room,  and  gentlemen's 
lavatory  on  the  one  side  ; on  the  other  side  is 
the  reading-room,  and  beyond  this  the  dining- 
hall.  The  interior  of  the  building  has  been 
carried  out  on  the  same  simple  lines  as  the 
exterior.  The  dining-hall  is  treated  with 
wooden  beams  to  the  ceiling,  wood-panelled 
walls,  stone  chimney-pieces  (with  dog-grates), 
wrought-iron  gas-fittings  ; the  upper  parts  of 
windows  are  glazed  with  lead  glazing  specially 
designed.  The  drawing-room  is  lighter  in 
design,  with  carved  wood  chimney-piece,  and 
lead  glazing  of  different  character,  the  wood- 
work being  in  an  enamelled  cream  tint.  In 
the  hall  the  fireplace  is  of  stone  and  oak  under 
a broad  arch  with  seats  on  each  side  ; to  the 
corridors  are  low  and  broad  arches  ; the  gas- 
fittings  for  the  most  part  are  of  wrought  iron  ; 
the  lead  glazing  everywhere  is  simple,  with 
rich  colour  in  parts  ; the  colouring  for  all  the 
rooms  reserved  and  quiet  and  with  simple 
detail  everywhere ; and  where  decorative 
treatment  is  adopted  at  all,  it  is  in  special  parts 
and  of  rich  design. 

The  kitchen  is  in  the  basement,  but  the 


greater  part  of  it  has  an  open  roof  for  light  and 
ventilation.  The  cooking  is  by  a central  range. 
Nearly  all  the  walls  in  the  basement  are  lined 
with  Cockrill-Doulton  glazed  wall  tiles,  and 
every  provision  is  made  for  the  good  service  of 
the  hotel  in  every  department. 

The  general  contractors  for  the  hotel  build- 
ings are  Messrs.  J.  Downing  & Son,  of  Nor- 
wich. The  shops  and  terrace  below  have  been 
built  by  Mr.  J.  F.  W.  Bray,  of  Great  Yarmouth. 
The  furnishing  throughout  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Trevor,  Page,  & Co.,  of 
Norwich  ; the  stoves,  ranges,  and  hot  water 
service  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  John- 
son, Burton,  & Theobald,  of'  Norwich  ; the 
ornamental  glazing  and  the  decorative  painting 
were  entrusted  to  Messrs.  J.  & J.  King  and  to 
Mr.  W.  R.  Weyer,  of  Norwich  ; Messrs.  Verity 
supplied  the  gas-fittings,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Bank, 
of  Yarmouth,  the  gas  engine,  beer  engine,  bells, 
and  the  gas-fitting  generally  ; the  laundry 
fittings  are  from  Messrs.  T.  Bradford  & Co.,  of 
London,  and  the  stable  fittings  by  the  St. 
Pancras  Iron  Co.  Mr.  W.  J.  Bayes  acted  as 
clerk  of  the  works. 


DESIGN  FOR  A TIMBER  CHURCH. 

This  design  was  sent  in  for  the  R.I.B.A. 
Grissell  Medal  Competition  this  year,  and  was 
awarded  a medal  of  merit. 

The  walls  are  constructed  with  oak  studs 
9 in.  by  9 in.,  average  size,  pinned  together 
with  torn  oak  pins  with  pieces  4 in.  by  4 in. 
lathed  on  both  sides  to  take  the  rough  cast  out- 
side and  the  plaster  inside  ; the  space  between 
the  laths  being  filled  in  with  silicate  of  cotton. 
The  9 in.  by  9 in.  studs  are  exposed  internally 
as  well  as  externally. 

The  other  materials  suggested  are  local 
rubble  for  the  stone  plinth  and  chimney  from 
heating  chamber  ; oak  shingles  for  roof,  lead 
for  all  ridges,  valleys,  gutter,  and  rainwater 
pipes,  and  lead  lights  filled  in  with  green 
tinted  glass  for  the  windows. 

The  roof  over  the  nave  is  of  hammer-beam 
construction,  thus  not  necessitating  the  use  of 
pillars  inside  the  church,  and  ensuring  there- 
fore an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  pulpit  from 
every  seat.  The  elevations  were  kept  as  simple 
as  possible  and  care  was  taken  to  make  them 
express  the  plan.  W.  Stanley  Bates. 


HITCH  IN  TOWN  HALL. 


A SEASIDE  HOTEL  IN 


CORNWALL. 

This  hotel  is  to  be  built  at  Budc,  a rising 
seaside  resort  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall. 
The  site  is  on  the  cliff  facing  the  Atlantic,  and 
has  magnificent  views  of  the  Cornish  coast,  as 
well  as  most  extensive  views  inland. 

Two  main  features  had  to  be  considered  in 
making  the  plans.  Firstly,  the  peculiarly 
exposed  nature  of  the  site.  Secondly,  it  was 
laid  down  that  there  were  to  be  no  back- 
buildings,  yards,  or  stables  of  any  kind,  but 
that  the  building  should  present  from  every 
point  of  view,  so  to  speak,  a front  elevation. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  that  of  a long 
front,  143  ft.,  facing  the  sea,  with  wings  stand- 
ing on  each  side,  each  148  ft.  long.  The 
ground  floor  consists  of  the  usual  reception 
rooms,  including  lounge,  drawing  and  dining 
rooms,  coffee  room,  witii  servery,  still  room 
and  bar  conveniently  adjoining,  billiard  and 
smoking  rooms,  &c.  These  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  front  and  north  wing,  the  south  wing 
being  utilised  as  a bedroom  wing.  The 
kitchen,  sculleries,  &c.,  are  in  the  basement ; 
the  first  and  second  floors  are  devoted  to  bed- 
rooms : sitting  rooms  with  bath  and  bedrooms 
cn  suite  being  also  provided. 

The  hotel  is  to  be  a first-class  hotel,  with  all 
modern  fittings  and  furniture,  and  is  to  accom- 
modate about  120  visitors.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  building,  exclusive  of  furniture,  is  25,000/. 


This  design  was  submitted  in  the  recent 
limited  competition  for  the  proposed  Public 
Buildings  at  Hitchin,  and  was  placed  first  by 
the  assessor,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford. 

The  size  of  the  hall  was  fixed  by  the  condi- 
tions drawn  up  by  the  Council,  and  as  it  was 
desired  to  seat  750  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
plan  was  carefully  thought  out  with  a view  to 
economising  the  space  occupied  by  gangways, 
and  to  afford  easy  and  simple  means  of  exit. 

As  the  principal  entrance  was  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  hall  from  the  stage,  a communica- 
tion corridor  was  arranged  leading  to  the  cloak- 
rooms, front  seats,  retiring  rooms,  and  stage, 
&c.,  without  the  necessity  of  going  through  the 
hall.  For  reasons  of  economy,  the  retiring 
rooms  were  placed  one  over  the  other.  The 
various  uses  to  which  a hall  of  this  sort  would 
have  to  be  put  were  carefully  considered  in 
making  the  design. 

The  “conditions”  required  the  offices  to  be 
placed  in  front,  as  shown,  but  by  showing  the 
roof  of  the  large  hall  over  the  roof  of  the 
office  block,  it  was  hoped  to  denote  a large 
building  behind  the  smaller  one. 

The  materials  proposed  to  be  used  were  red 
brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  upper  part  of 
front  and  round  the  windows  of  hall  to  be 
roughcast.  Red  tiled  roof  and  fleche  covered 
with  copper. 

The  roof  of  the  hall  was  to  be  carried  by 
steel  principals,  and  the  hall  itself  was  ceiled 
by  a circular  barrel  vault  in  plaster,  with 
enriched  ribs  from  pier  to  pier. 

The  Council  wished  to  spend  2,500/.,  and  for 
this  reason  the  design  and  materials  were  kept 
simple.  Geoffry  Lucas. 


- Memorial  Tablet,  Elgin.— Councillor  Boddie, 
Aberdeen,  has  just  completed  a wall  tablet  in 
Corennie  granite  to  the  memory  of  Messrs.  Reid, 
architects,  Elgin,  which  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
Builders'  Association  as  a mark  of  esteem. 

St.  James-th e-Great,  Bethnal  Green-road. — 
An  appeal  is  made  for  contributions  towards  a sum 
of  4,000!.,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  repair  and  re- 
storation of  the  church  locally  known  as  the  “ Red 
Church,"  which  is  in  a dilapidated  condition.  It 
needs  a fresh  roof,  whilst  the  stone  and  lead  work 
should  be  renewed.  The  church,  erected,  after 
Blore’s  designs,  by  a brother  and  sister,  friends  of 
Bishop  Blomfield,  was  consecrated  in  June,  1844. 
The  organ,  by  Walker,  was  repaired  and  removed 
to  the  east  end  in  1876. 
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SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— III. 


SOUND  : PROPAGATION. 


■HE  propagation  of  sound  in  air  is  one 
of  the  most  important  sections  of  the 
science  for  us,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  solids  are  also  excellent  conductors, 
and  sound  may  reach  the  ear  through  solids 
alone  without  having  to  traverse  the  air  at  all. 
We  stated  in  the  last  article  that  sound  is  not 
propagated  in  vacuo,  and  detailed  an  experi- 
ment demonstrating  this.  As  a consideration 
of  that  experiment  and  others  of  a similar 
nature,  the  following  law  has  been  laid  down  : 
“ The  intensity  of  sound  depends  on  the  density 
of  the  air  in  the  place  in  which  it  is  produced.” 
The  actual  density  of  the  air  at  any  given  spot 
largely  depends  on  the  atmospheric  pressure  at 
that  place.  If  the  earth  were  at  rest,  and  the 
whole  of  its  surface  at  a uniform  temperature, 
the  atmosphere  would  form  an  envelope  con- 
sisting of  layers  or  shells,  concentric  with  the 
globe  ; the  pressure  being  the  same  through- 
out any  one  layer,  but  varying  from  layer  to 
layer  according  to  a law  depending  on  the 
distance  of  the  layer  from  the  earth’s  surface 
or  on  its  altitude.  There  would  be  no  tendency 
to  any  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  ; there 
would  be  no  motion  of  the  air — no  wind.  If 
now  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  be  heated, 
the  air  resting  upon  it  will  be  expanded,  and 
the  equilibrium  will  be  disturbed.  The  action 
of  this  heating  will  be  to  cause  the  layers,  or 
surfaces  of  equal  pressure,  to  expand  like  the 
outside  of  an  inflated  bladder,  and  therefore 
to  rise  from  the  earth.  The  lowest  will  be 
most  raised,  and  the  pressure  at  the  upper 
levels  will  increase.*  Air  pressure  is,  of 
course,  measured  by  the  barometer,  and  as 
leading  directly  to  the  question  of  density,  we 
may  state  the  following  laws  laid  down  by 
Mohn.f  He  observes  that  the  barometer 
stands  high  when — 

a.  The  air  is  very  cold,  for  then  the  lower 
strata  are  denser  and  more  contracted  than 
when  it  is  warm.  The  contraction  causes  the 
upper  layers  to  sink,  bringing  a greater 
number  of  air  particles,  so  that  the  pressure  at 
the  base  of  a column  of  air  at  such  a place  is 
greater  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

b.  The  air  is  dry,  for  then  it  is  denser  than 
when  it  is  moist. 

c.  In  any  way  an  upper  current  sets  in  to- 
wards a given  area,  for  this  compresses  the 
strata  underneath. 

It  is  also  laid  down  that  the  barometer  stands 
low  when — 

a.  The  lower  strata  are  heated,  causing  the 
surfaces  of  equal  pressure  to  rise,  and  the 
upper  layers  to  slide  off,  for  by  this  means  the 
mass  of  air  pressing  on  each  unit  of  area  below 
is  reduced. 

b.  The  air  is  damp,  for  as  the  density  of 
aqueous  vapour,  at  the  temperature  of  6cf 
Fahr.  and  pressure  of  30  in.  is=o-622,  aii 
being=i,  the  mixture  is  lighter  the  more 
vapour  it  contains,  and,  consequently,  damp 
does  not  press  so  heavily  as  dry  on  the  unit  of 
area  below. 

c.  The  air  from  any  cause  has  an  upward 
movement,  for  this,  of  course,  acts  in  the  same 
manner  as  a. 

These  laws  or  rules  may  be  considerably 
extended  £ and  modified,  as  when  snow  is  on 
the  ground,  and  when  we  are  considering  dis- 
tricts in  the  interior  of  large  continents.  They 
are  sufficient,  however,  to  show  how  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  a place,  as  on  a plain,  near  the 
sea,  on  hilly  or  mountainous  ground,  may 
affect  the  propagation  of  sound.  On  high 
mountains,  where  the  air  is  much  rarefied, 
greater  effort  is  required  in  speaking  in  order 
to  be  heard  distinctly,  and  the  discharge  of  a 
gun  produces  a sound  comparatively  feeble  as 
compared  with  that  heard  at  lower  altitudes 
with  the  same  weapon  and  explosive.  In 
regard  to  the  former,  the  physiological  part  of 
the  question  must  also  be  taken  into  account, 
as  it  is  certainly  not  so  easy  to  speak  or  shout 
at  high  altitudes. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  air,  also, 
has  its  meaning  in  this  connexion.  The 
atmosphere  is  considered  to  be  normally  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  nearly  four  volumes  of 
nitrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  with  minute  pro- 


portions of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapour, 
and  still  smaller  quantities  of  ammonia  and 
ozone.  A portion  here  included  under  nitrogen 
is  composed  of  argon  and  the  more  recently 
discovered  krypton.  The  quantities  mentioned 
are  liable  to  some  variation  according  to 
locality.  The  mean  proportion  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  about  four  parts  in  every  10,000  of 
air  ; in  the  air  of  streets  and  houses  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  diminishes,  whilst  that  of 
carbon  dioxide  increases.  Dr.  Angus  Smith 
gives*  the  following  variations  in  the  percentage 
amount  of  oxygen  in  specimens  of  air  : very  pure 
air  on  an  open  heath  in  Scotland,  20-99  ; large 
open  spaces  in  London  in  summer  time,  20-98  ; 
in  the  old  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  2065  ; and 
the  worst  specimen  of  air  he  had  ever 
examined,  obtained  from  a mine,  18-27.  He 
found  impure  air  in  Manchester  to  have  only 
2021  of  oxygen,  whilst  the  proportion  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  that  city  during  fog  was 
ascertained  to  rise  sometimes  to  0 067,  and  in 
the  pit  of  a theatre  to  the  very  large  amount  of 
0273.  The  average  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  in  several  specimens  of  London  air  yielded 
0-043  per  cent.,  whilst  the  air  in  the  tunnels 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  gave  0145. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  when 
people  speak  of  good  ventilation  in  dwelling- 
houses,  they  mean,  without  knowing  it  per- 
haps, air  with  less  than  0 07  of  carbonic  acid. 

Pressure  and  density,  however,  are  not  the 
only  things  to  be  considered.  The  air  is  laden 
with  solid  particles,  aqueous  vapour  and  the 
like,  which  taken  together  have  considerable 
influence  in  the  propagation  of  sound. 

In  dealing  with  questions  relating  to  the 
density  of  gases  it  is  customary  to  regard  air 
as  unity,  and  the  density  being  taken  at  zero 
under  the  pressure  of  760  mm.,  the  following 
results  have  been  arrived  at : — 


Density  o f Gases. 


The  next  proposition  is  self-evident — namely, 
that  “ The  intensity  of  the  sound  increases  with 
the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sonorous 
body.”  Let  us  take  some  well-strung  vibrating 
cords  ; the  oscillations  of  the  longer  ones  may 
be  clearly  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  it  will  be 
noliced  that  the  sound  is  feebler  in  proportion 
as  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  decreases. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
science  of  the  propagation  of  sounds,  so  far  as 
the  architect  is  concerned,  is  bound  up  in  the 
following  rule,  namely,  that  “ sound  is  streng- 
thened by  the  neighbourhood  of  a sonorous 
body."  We  must  go  into  this  in  much  detail 
on  a future  occasion  in  this  series  ; at  present 
all  we  need  do  is  to  cite  the  familiar  experi- 
ment in  which  a string  is  made  to  vibrate  in 
free  air,  and  the  sound  is  measured  and  found 
to  be  very  feeble  ; but  placing  this  same  string 
above  a sounding-box,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
violin  and  other  musical  instruments,  the  sound 
is  found  to  be  very  much  strengthened.  This 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  box  and 
the  air  which  it  contains  vibrate  in  unison  with 
the  string. 

Attempts  have  been  made*  to  get  a measure  ^ 
of  the  loudness  of  sound  which  would  serve  as 
a standard,  by  allowing  leaden  pellets  to  fall 
from  various  heights  on  an  iron  plate  of  some 
size.  The  conclusion  is  that,  within  certain 
limits,  the  loudness  is  nearly  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  height  from  which  the  pellet 
falls,  and  not  to  the  height  itself.  It  thus  appears 
that  only  a portion  of  the  energy  of  the  falling 
body  is  expended  in  producing  vibrations  of 
the  plate. 

In  this  connexion— respecting  sound  being 
strengthened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
sonorous  body — it  is  only  necessary  to  call  the 
student’s  attention  to  various  attempts  made  in 
theatres  and  public  halls  to  increase  sound 
artificially. 


Air 1000 

Hydrogen 0069 

Marsh  gas  0-559 

Carbonic  oxide  ...  0657 

Nitrogen  0-971 

Oxygen 1105 

Now 


hy- 


Sulphurelted 

drogen  1-191 

Hydrochloric  acid  1-254 

Carbonic  acid  1 -529 

Sulphurous  acid  ...  2-247 
Chlorine  3-440 

ve  see  that  hydrogen  is  about  -,-*!■  the 


* Consult  “ Elementary  Meteorology,"  by  Scott,  1883, 
pp.  238,  et  sci/. 

t “ Grundzuge  der  Meteorologie,"  2nd  cd.,  1879,  p.  206. 
J See  Scott,  op.  cit.,  section  "Distribution  of  Atmo- 
spheric Pressure.” 


density  of  air  under  the  same  pressure.  At  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  remarked,  sounds  are  much 
feebler  in  it ; on  the  other  hand,  in  carbonic 
acid,  the  density  of  which  is  1.529,  sounds  are 
much  more  intense.  The  student  will  see  the 
object  of  our  going  into  the  quantity  of  that  gas 
in  air  under  divers  conditions,  and  in  this  con- 
nexion we  may  refer  also  to  the  statement 
made  in  the  last  article  of  this  series  that  “ with 
a hall  crowded  with  people  and  bad  ventilation, 
the  state  of  the  air  may  be  such  as  to  distinctly 
modify  the  quality  or  intensity  of  sound  propa- 
gated within  it.”  The  comparatively  small  but 
by  no  means  unimportant  proportions  of  the 
minor  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  are  much 
more  liable  than  the  more  essential  gases  to 
variations.  Chloride  of  sodium  (observe  the 
density  of  chlorine),  for  instance,  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  particularly  abundant  in  the  air 
bordering  the  sea.  Nitric  acid,  ammonia,  and 
sulphuric  acid  appear  more  conspicuously  in 
the  air  of  towns. 

As  will  be  readily  understood,  the  intensity 
of  sound  is  modified  by  the  motion  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Sound 
is  always  propagated  better  in  calm  air  than  in 
a breeze  or  wind. 

The  distance  of  the  ear  of  the  observer  from 
the  sonorous  body  is,  of  course,  a prime  cause 
also  of  modification  in  intensity  of  sound,  so  far 
as  any  particular  observer  is  concerned.  The 
rule  is  that  “ The  intensity  of  sound  is  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
sonorous  body  from  the  ear.”  In  reference  to 
this  law  Atkinson  remarks  that,  although  it  has 
been  deduced  by  calculation,  it  may  also  be 
demonstrated  experimentally.  Let  us  suppose 
several  sounds  of  equal  intensity — for  instance, 
bells  of  the  same  kind,  struck  by  hammers  of 
the  same  weight,  falling  from  equal  heights. 
If  four  of  these  bells  are  placed  at  a distance 
of  twenty  yards  from  the  ear,  and  one  at  a 
distance  of  ten  yards,  it  is  found  that  the  single 
bell  produces  a sound  of  the  same  intensity  as 
the  four  bells  struck  simultaneously.  Conse- 
quently, for  double  the  distance,  the  intensity 
of  the  sound  is  only  one-fourth.  The  distance 
at  which  sounds  can  be  heard  depends  on  their 
intensity — some  noises  have  been  heard  three 
hundred  miles  away  from  the  spot  where  they 
were  produced. 


“ Air  and  Rain,”  1872,  pp.  55,  56, 
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Extension  of  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music. — On  Monday  the  Lord  Mayor  opened  an 
extension  of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  in  John 
Carpenter-street,  E.C.,  adjoining  the  old  building. 
The  site  measures  72  ft.  by  51  ft.,  and  the  new 
building  provides  a theatre  47  ft.  wide,  55  ft.  long, 
and  30  ft.  high,  fitted  at  the  northern  end  with  a 
stage  (which  has  an  asbestos  fireproof  curtain). 
There  is  a large  gallery  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
auditorium.  Entrances  from  the  theatre  are 
provided  from  the  old  school  and,  in  addition,  there 
are  six  emergency  exit  doors,  four  to  John  Carpenter- 
street  and  two  to  the  City  of  London  School  for  Girls 
in  the  rear.  In  the  basement  are  dressing-rooms, 
green-room,  &c.,  all  in  direct  communication 
with  the  stage  and  the  older  building.  Above  the 
theatre  are  three  floors,  divided  into  thirty  class- 
rooms by  double  partitions  ; each  partition  is  formed 
of  hollow  blocks,  which  arrangement  is  intended  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  sound  from  the  various 
rooms ; for  a similar  reason  the  floors  are  framed 
independently  of  walls,  partitions,  and  ceilings. 
The  constructional  portions  of  the  floors  are  of  iron 
and  concrete.  The  warming  is  effected  by  hot- 
water  radiators,  which  are  also  utilised  for  the 
introduction  of  fresh  air ; the  vitiated  air  is  with- 
drawn by  means  of  extractor  trunks  connected  with 
the  upcast  shaft  from  the  furnace.  Electric  lighting 
is  provided,  and  a lift  communicates  with  the  various 
floors.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  providing 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  lady  students,  where  they 
will  be  able  to  obtain,  during  school  hours,  luncheon 
or  other  light  refreshment.  New  general  offices 
will  also  be  constructed.  The  foundation  stone  of 
the  new  building  was  laid  in  1897  by  Mr.  Deputy 
Pearse  Morrison,  the  Chairman  of  the  Music  Com- 
mittee for  that  year.  The  cost  of  the  new  building 
is  estimated  at  20,500/.  The  architect  was  Mr.  A. 
Murray,  the  City  Surveyor,  assisted  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Mossman.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Perry  & Co. ; 
the  stone  carving  was  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Seale  ; the 
hot-water  engineers  were  Messrs.  J.  Wontner-Smith, 
Gray,  & Co.  ; the  electric  lighting  by  Messr...  % 
Bergthiel  & Young,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Hawtayne  : the  plaster  and  ornamental  decorations 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Boekbinder  ; the  stage  fittings,  asbestos 
curtain,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  E.  & E.  Taylor  & Co.  ; 
the  hydraulic  lift  by  Messrs.  Moffat  & Eastmead  ; 
and  the  copper  roofing  by  Messrs.  Braby  & Co. 
Mr.  Snook  was  the  clerk  of  works,  and  Mr.  Wheatley 
the  general  foreman. 

Church,  Morecambe. — The  foundation-stone  of 
St.  Barnabas's  Church,  Morecambe,  will  be  laid  next 
week.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Austin 
& Paley,  Lancaster,  for  a church  to  be  built  at  a 
cost  of  6,500/.  without  the  tower.  At  present  it  is 
proposed  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the 
chancel,  side  chapel,  and  three  bays  of  the  nave, 
providing  accommodation  for  about  400  persons. 

Church  of  St.  Peter,  Hornsey. — The  Lord 
Bishop  of  London  consecrated  on  the  8th  inst.  the  ; 


* Cf.  Atkinson  " Ganol’s  Physii 
1893,  p.  208. 
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new  Church  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Lausanne-road,  in  Wightman-road, 
Hornsey.  The  church  is  built  of  red  brick,  with 
dressings  of  Monk’s  Park  stone  from  the  quarries  of 
Bath  Stone  Firms,  Limited,  Bath.  The  building  is 
not  yet  complete,  as  the  chancel  has  to  be  added.  A 
baptistry  is  located  at  one  end  of  the  church,  with  a 
turret  on  each  side.  The  church  will  accommodate 
700  persons,  and  the  cost  of  the  site  and  building, 
including  the  site  for  the  vicarage,  is  about  9,000/. 
Mr.  W.  Parmenter,  of  Braintree,  is  the  ibuilder,  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  Brooks  & Son,  of  London,  are  the 
architects.  An  illustration  of  the  building  appeared 
in  our  issue  of  August  15,  1896. 

Parish  Church,  Greystones,  near  Dublin.— 
An  addition  to  Greystones  Parish  Church  has  just 
been  dedicated.  The  plans  for  the  extension  were 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Fuller  (architect),  and  the 
contractor  was  Mr.  R.  Mellon,  of  Rathgar.  The 
extension  of  the  building  includes  additional  seating 
accommodation  for  about  200  people  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  a gallery  capable  of  seating  a further  300 
worshippers.  A chamber  has  been  built  under  the 
vestry  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  church. 

Tower  and  Spire  oe  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
— A thanksgiving  service  was  held  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral  on  the  nth  inst.  to  celebrate  the  com- 
pletion of  the  restoration  of  the  tower  and  spire  of 
the  cathedral,  at  a cost  of  14,000/.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield.  For  a description  of  the  work  of 
repair,  see  our  issue  for  February  26,  page  198. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Twickenham.— The  memo- 
rial stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  church  have  just  been 
laid  in  Queen’s-road,  Twickenham.  The  building, 
which  will  seat  600  people— 550  on  the  ground  floor 
and  fifty  in  an  end  gallery — will  be  built  of  red 
brick  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  in  the  Early 
English  style.  Later  it  is  intended  to  build  a spire 
at  the  north-east  corner,  rising  to  a height  of  80  ft., 
and  the  vacant  land  will  be  laid  out  as  an  orna- 
mental garden  and  approach.  The  existing  chapel, 
which  was  built  in  1880,  will  be  used  as  a school- 
room and  class-rooms,  and  a church  parlour  will 
also  be  constructed.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  is 
estimated  at  about  4,400/.  The  new  building  and 
the  alterations  to  the  existing  chapel  were  designed 
by  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  and  are  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  S.  W.  Aries  & Co.,  of  Putney,  under  his 
direction.  The  foreman  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Hart- 
ridge. 

Congregational  Church,  Cardiff.  — The 
foundation  and  memorial  stones  of  a new  Congre- 
gational church  have  just  been  laid  in  Cowbridge- 
road,  Cardiff.  The  building  will  be  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Veall  & 
Sant,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  W.  T.  Morgan.  The 
building  now  being  proceeded  with  will  give  accom- 
modation to  600  worshippers. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  High  Brooms,  Tunbridge 
Wells. — The  foundation  stones  have  just  been  laid 
of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  High  , Brooms.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  John  Jarvis,  and  the  architect  is  Mr. 
Herbert  M.  Caley. 

Baptist  Church,  Redditch.— On  the  6th  inst. 
a new  Baptist  church  was  opened  at  Redditch. 
The  building  has  been  constructed  of  red  brick, 
with  white  stone  dressings.  It  is  60  ft.  long,  36  ft. 

6 in.  wide  inside,  and  40  ft.  wide  across  the  tran- 
septs ; and  seating  accommodation  is  provided  for 
630  persons,  with  room  for  adding  130  sittings. 
There  is  a tower  about  6o  ft.  high.  The  plans  for 
the  church  and  schools— the  latter,  being  detached 
—were  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Wills,  of  London  and 
Derby  ; and  the  work  was  done  by  Messrs.  C.  G. 
Huins  & Sons,  of  Redditch. 

Welsh  Chapel,  Birmingham. — A new  chapel 
for  members  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Connexion  is  being  erected  in  Suffolk-street.  The 
new  building  is  set  back  from  the  road,  and  when 
finished  will  be  30  ft.  wide  by  47  ft.  long,  giving 
accommodation  for  about  200  people.  In  addition, 
there  is  to  be  a meeting-room,  and  a house  in  the 
rear.  Its'cost  will  amount  to  about  4,000/.  Messrs. 
Iugall  & Son  are  the  architects. 

Free  Church,  Monimail,  Fifeshire.— During 
the  past  fifteen  months  the  Free  Church  at  Bow  of 
Fife  has  been  undergoing  reconstruction.  The  new 
building  has  been  erected  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  James  Gillespie,  St.  Andrews. 

Victoria  Wesleyan  Church,  Blowick,  Lan- 
cashire.— The  new  Victoria  Wesleyan  Church, 
Blowick,  was  opened  on  the  6th  inst.  The  new 
church  faces  Sussex-road.  It  is  built  of  brick,  faced 
with  Accrington  red-pressed  brick,  with  Burnley 
stone  dressings.  The  total  cost  of  the  church  will 
be  about  4,500/.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Green 
& Brockbank,  Liverpool,  and  the  contractors  Messrs. 
Duxfield  Bros.,  Southport ; the  sub-contractors  being 
as  follow  : — Brickwork,  Mr.  Marshall ; stonework, 
Messrs.  Rimmer  Bros.  ; plastering,  Mr.  W.  Wright ; 
plumbing,  Mr.  R.  A.  Ault  ; painting,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Scarlett  ; and  heating  apparatus,  Messrs.  Dargue  & 
Griffiths. 

Congregational  Chapel,  Preston.— On  the 
7th  inst.  a Congregational  school-chapel  was  opened 
in  Garstang-road,  Preston.  The  cost  of  the  building 
will  be  4,500/.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Andrews. 

School  Board  Offices,  Liverpool.— On  the 
30th  ult.  Sir  George  Kekewich,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  per- 
manent secretary  of  the  Education  Department, 
opened  the  new  offices  in  Sir  Thomas-street,  Liver- 
pool, which  have  been  erected  for  the  accommoda 


tion  of  the  officials  engaged  in  the  administrative 
work  of  the  Board.  The  new  building  is  erected  on 
a site  adjacent  to  the  Conservative  Club  and  opposite 
to  the  Municipal  offices.  There  is  a frontage  to  Sir 
Thomas-street  of  61  ft.,  and  to  Cumberland-street 
°f  55  ft-  The  sides  are  enclosed  by  the  adjoining 
buildings.  The  plan  consists  of  a central  area  and 
staircase,  with  the  offices,  &c.,  ranged  around 
on  each  floor.  The  ground  floor  is  principally 
devoted  to  the  outdoor  departments,  which 
will  be  approached  bv  the  Cumberland-street 
entrance.  These  consist  of  a central  waiting-room, 
opening  into  the  male  and  female  visitors'  rooms, 
pay  office  for  the  truant  schools,  room  for  inter- 
views with  parents,  and  storekeepers’  office.  The 
lift  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  main  staircase, 
immediately  opposite  the  principal  entrance.  Reach- 
ing the  first  floor  the  entrances  to  the  principal 
offices  are  found  right  and  left  of  the  landing.  The 
various  departments,  together  with  their  private 
offices,  extend  round  the  staircase  and  area.  At  the 
second  floor  the  lift  opens  opposite  to  the  ante- 
room to  the  board-room.  The  board-room  measures 
40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  is  divided  into  four  bays  by  teak 
pilasters  and  principals,  the  coved  ceiling  being 
finished  with  ornamental  plaster  work.  This 
ceiling  is  carried  up  to  form  a dome  light  over 
the  bay  devoted  to  the  chairman’s  dais.  The 
chimney  piece  is  of  carved  Hopton  Wood  stone. 
Two  committee  rooms,  conference  room,  and 
retiring  rooms  for  the  members  of  the  Board  com- 
plete the  accommodation  of  this  floor.  The  next 
floor  contains  two  other  conference  rooms,  and  also 
a lady  member's  room,  with  retiring  rooms  adjoin- 
ing- The  top  floor  has  a range  of  offices  along  the 
Sir  Thomas-street  front,  and  a library,  20  ft.  by  35  ft., 
at  the  back.  This  latter  has  an  open  timber  roof, 
and  is  divided  by  bookcases  into  four  compart- 
ments. A basement  extending  through  the  whole 
site  is  provided  for  storage  purposes.  The  windows 
throughout  are  fitted  with  the  patents  of  the 
National  Accident  Prevention  Companv.  The 
principal  contractors  were  Messrs.  Thornton  & Sons, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Hallam  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 
The  contractors  for  the  fittings  were  Messrs.  Brown 
& Backhouse,  and  for  the  furniture  Messrs.  Blain 
& Sons.  The  electric  lighting  is  bv  the  Howe  Elec- 
trical Company,  and  the  electric  fittings  and  wrought 
metal  work  by  Mr.  G.  Wragge.  The  hydraulic  lift 
was  provided  by  Messrs.  Musker  & Co.,  of  Bootle  ; 
the  heating  and  ventilating  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Cooper 
& Sons  ; the  tiling  and  mosaic  by  Mr.  George  Swift ; 
the  ornamental  glass  by  Mr.  Rowlands  ; the  Hopton 
Wood  stonework  of  the  staircase  was  quarried  and 
worked  by  Messrs.  Killer  Bros.,  of  Wirksworth  ; 
and  the  whole  was  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Deacon, 
architect. 

Proposed  New  Schoolroom,  Moulsham, 
Essex.— The  tender  of  Messrs.  Choat  & Sons  has 
been  accepted  for  building  a new  schoolroom  at 
Moulsham  for  girls  and  boys.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Charles  Pertwee. 

Board  School,  Ketley,  Salop.— A new  Board 
school  has  been  erected  at  Ketley  for  the  Wellington 
School  Board.  Messrs.  R.  & J.  Millington  were  the 
builders,  and  Mr.  Dalgleish  was  the  architect. 

School,  Penarth. — The  new  Board  school  which 
has  been  erected  at  Penarth  was  opened  recently  by 
Lord  Windsor.  The  school  has  been  built  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  780  children,  and  it  consists 
of  two  floors.  The  ground  floor  will  be  occupied  by 
infants  and  the  upper  floor  by  boys  and  girls.  There 
are  six  class-rooms,  and,  in  addition,  a cookery-room 
with  scullery,  and  also  a room  for  the  use  of  the 
Board.  The  upper  floor  is  somewhat  different.  Here 
an  assembly  hall  is  arranged,  measuring  53  ft.  by 
28  ft.  The  school  is  heated  by  hot  water  on  the 
low-pressure  system.  This  portion  of  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  John  Williams  & Sons, 
Cardiff.  Two  large  playsheds  are  arranged  in  the 
playgrounds.  The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr. 

J.  H.  Phillips,  Cardiff,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  John 
Jones,  of  Penarth.  The  amount  of  contract  was 
7.375*- 

School  Board  Offices,  Aberdeen.— The  new 
offices  for  the  School  Board  of  Aberdeen  in  Union- 
terrace  are  now  practically  completed.  There  are 
five  floors  in  the  | building.  That  on  the  basement 
is  occupied  as  stores.  On  the  ground  floor,  which 
is  reached  by  a wide  staircase,  are  the  cashier's 
room  on  the  right,  a committee  room  on  the  left, 
and  in  front  the  general  clerks’  room.  Adjoining 
are  a strong-room  and  a cloak-room.  On  the  first 
floor,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance,  and 
looking  out  on  Union-terrace,  are  the  clerk  and 
treasurer's  office,  and  the  chairman’s  private  room, 
with  adjoining  apartments  for  assistant  clerks.  On 
the  same  floor,  and  opening  on  to  the  broad  land- 
ing, is  the  principal  chamber,  the  board-room,  the 
walls  of  which  rise  to  a height  of  18  ft.,  and  these, 
for  a distance  of  4 ft.  from  the  floor,  are  panelled 
with  oak.  The  room  is  horseshoe  in  shape,  and  at 
the  entrance  is  a panelled  oak  porch,  which,  in 
addition  to  giving  access  or  egress  bv  a doorway  at 
each  side,  forms  the  back  of  the  chairman’s  platform. 
The  chairman's  seat  shows  on  the  back  the  city  coat- 
of-arms  in  relief.  The  second  floor  of  the  building 
is  devoted  to  the  Works  Department.  The  third 
floor  contains  the  housekeeper's  apartments. 
Throughout,  the  offices  are  lighted  by  electricity. 
The  furnishings  have  all  been  made  from  designs 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Ogg  Allan,  the  Board's 


Architect  and  master  of  works,  and  their  construc- 
tion has  been  superintended  by  Mr.  David  Lindsay, 
Liverpool.  The  architect  was  Mr.  A.  Marshall 
Mackenzie ; and  the  contractors  were : Mason, 
Geo.  Fordyce  & Co.  ; carpenter,  D.  Macandrew 
St  Co.  ; slater,  A.  Adam  & Co.  ; plaster,  James 
Bannochie  & Sons ; plumber,  A.  B.  Robertson  ; 
painter,  G.  Donald  & Sons ; furniture,  D.  Mac- 
andrew & Co.  and  J.  Ellicock  ; electric  lighting, 
P.  C.  Middleton  & Co. 

Technical  Schools,  Harrogate.— New  Techni- 
cal Schools  are  about  to  be  erected  at  the  junction 
of  Bower-road  and  Haywra-crescent,  Harrogate, 
from  plans,  selected  in  competition,  prepared  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Morley,  of  Bradford  and  Harrogate. 

New  Wing,  Jews'  Free  School,  Spitalfields. 
— A block  of  buildings,  forming  an  additional  wing 
of  the  Jews’  Free  School,  in  Spitalfields,  was  opened 
on  the  5th  inst.  The  structure,  which  represents  an 
expenditure  of  close  upon  ^20,000,  is  intended  as  a 
memorial  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
the  benevolence  of  Lord  Rothschild,  the  President 
of  the  institution.  Mr.  N.  S.  Joseph  was  the 
architect. 

Additions  to  Boston  Hospital,  Lincoln- 
shire.— The  foundation  stone  of  the  wing  which  is 
being  added  to  Boston  Hospital,  in  commemoration 
of  her  Majesty’s  Diamond  Jubilee,  has  just  been 
laid.  The  additions  include  a new  operating-room, 
and  a separate  surgery  and  an  out-patients'  room. 
Better  sculleries,  pantries,  and  offices  will  also  be 
secured,  as  well  as  five  additional  bedrooms  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  nursing  staff.  Mr.  J.  Rowell 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Parker  the  builder. 

Children’s  Ward,  Rotherham  Hospital.— On 
the  7th  inst.,  a children's  ward — to  be  known  as  the 
Queen's  Ward — was  opened  at  the  Rotherham 
Hospital.  At  the  present  time  the  children  are 
treated  in  the  female  ward,  but  the  new  wing  will 
have  provision  for  fourteen  beds,  and  for  two  beds 
in  the  isolation  ward.  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster,  of  Sheffield, 
is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Chadwick  & Co.,  of 
Rotherham,  are  the  contfactors.  The  bath-rooms 
and  sanitary  blocks  have  been  fitted  up  by  Messrs. 
Dent  & Hellyer,  of  London.  In  addition  to  the 
large  ward  there  is  a small  isolation  ward  for  two 
beds,  fitted  with  bath-rooms.  The  cubic  space 
allowed  to  each  bed  is  about  1,200  ft.  The  walls  of 
the  wards  are  lined  with  Burmantoft  faience  up  to 
the  height  of  5 ft.,  and  above  that  the  walls  are 
painted  Parian  cement.  The  large  ward  is  heated 
by  a central  stove  in  addition  to  hot  water  pipes. 
The  building  has  been  erected  under  the  superin- 
dence  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster,  jun. 

Extensions  to  the  General  Hospital, 
Nottingham. — The  foundation-stone  has  just  been 
laid  of  an  extension  to  this  hospital.  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse  is  the  architect. 

Workhouse  Infirmary,  Whiston,  Lancashire. 
— The  new  infirmary  buildings  which  have  been 
erected  by  the  Prescot  Board  of  Guardians  on  land 
adjoining  the  workhouse  at  Whiston  were  opened 
on  the  7th  inst.  The  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Gandy, 
architect,  St.  Helens,  at  a cost  of  about  20,000 /.  The 
contract  for  the  work  was  secured  by  Mr.  Fred 
Brown,  of  St.  Helens.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  about  300  beds,  arranged  in  thirties  on  each  of 
the  ten  floors.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  and  com- 
prise two  large  blocks  of  three  stories,  and  two 
blocks  of  two  stories  each. 

Masonic  Hall,  Carrickfergus,  near  Belfast. 

— The  new  Masonic  Hall  in  Carrickfergus  has  just 
been  dedicated.  The  new  hall  is  two  stories  high, 

30  ft.  by  48  ft.  in  dimensions.  Mr.  S.  P.  Close  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Ezekiel  Caters  the  builder. 

Mission  Hall,  Carrington,  Nottingham. — 
The  stone  laying  ceremony  has  just  taken  place  in 
connexion  with  a new  Mission  Hall,  Carrington. 
The  site  is  at  the  corner  of  Hucknall-road  and 
Alexandra-street.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  Sulley, 
and  the  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  William 
Maule.  The  hall  will  consist  mainly  of  three  rooms 
—a  hall,  31  ft.  by  48  ft.  6 in.,  to  seat  300  ; a minor 
hall,  31  ft.  by  17  ft.,  with  accommodation  for 
eighty  ; and  infants’  class-room  (seventy),  31  ft.  by 
iS  ft.  It  will  be  possible  to  throw  the  three  rooms 
into  one,  folding  doors  dividing  them.  In  addition 
to  these  principal  portions  of  the  building  there  are 
to  be  eight  class-rooms— six  10  ft.  square  and  the 
other  two  14  ft.  by  12  ft. — which  will  each  accommo- 
date twenty  persons.  The  chief  entrance  is  to  be 
at  the  corner,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  thorough- 
fares, and  there  will  be  two  others,  one  in  either 
street.  The  cost  of  the  building  itself  will  be  1,560/. 

Deptford  Fund  house.— The  Prince  of  Wales 
laid  the  foundation-stone  recently  of  the  new 
Deptford  Fund  buildings  in  Creek-road.  Mr.  Charles 
Mileham  is  the  architect  of  the  new  buildings.  The 
general  idea  of  the  new  buildings  is  that  of  two 
large  blocks  ; one  facing  the  old  road,  consisting  of 
a building  of  two  stories  above  the  ground  floor, 
containing  accommodation  devoted  to  the  charitable 
and  philanthropic  portion  of  the  work,  including 
club-rooms  for  girls,  and  bath-rooms  ; and  a higher 
building  for  educational  work  and  class-rooms,  with 
club-rooms  for  men  and  boys,  and  dormitories  for 
girls,  facing  the  new  road.  These  two  blocks,  which 
form  two  sides  of  a triangle,  will  eventually 
be  joined  by  a hall,  &c.  ; which  forms  the  second 
part  of  the  scheme.  In  the  basement  there  will  be 
a sick-kitchen,  28  ft.  by  16  ft.,  with  larder,  store- 
room, scullery,  &c. ; and  on  the  new  road  side  a 
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club-room  for  men,  measuring  33  ft.  by  22  ft.,  boiler- 
rooms,  coal  stores,  and  offices.  On  the  ground 
floor  will  be  the  entrance-hall  from  the  new  road, 
on  the  Creek-road  side  the  sick-kitchen  entrance, 
waiting-room  and  serving-room,  with  a lift  com- 
municating with  the  kitchen.  The  first  floor  on  the 
Creek-road  side  will  be  occupied  by  a club-room  for 
girls,  40  ft.  by  22  ft.  ; while  on  the  new  road  side 
will  be  the  cooking  class-room,  21  ft.  by  25  ft., 
exclusive  of  the  scullery,  store-room,  and  larder. 
The  second  floor  is  taken  up  on  the  Creek-road  side 
by  bath-rooms  for  men  and  for  women,  the  sewing 
class-room,  and  a men's  recreation-room.  The  roof 
of  the  Creek-road  block  will  be  used  as  a recreation 
ground.  On  the  third  floor  are  a laundry  class-room 
and  a reading-room  for  men,  and  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  block  of  buildings  on  the  side  of  the  new  road 
will  consist  of  a range  of  dormitories  for  girls. 

Stockport  Infirmary.— The  contract  for  the 
enlarging  of  the  Stockport  Infirmary  by  the  addition 
of  two  new  wards,  nurses'  quarters,  new  laundry, 
&c.,  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Meadows,  of  Heaton 
Norris,  for  the  sum  of  10,083/.,  Messrs.  Woodhouse 
& Willoughby,  Manchester,  being  the  architects. 

Nurses'  Home,  Ashton -on- Mersey.  — The 
Nurses'  Home,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  near  Manchester, 
which  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Whitelegg  & Whittaker,  of  Manchester,  at  a cost  of 
about  1,000/.,  was  formally  opened  on  Saturday  last 
by  Mrs.  Coningsby  Disraeli.  This  building  contains 
two  wards  (each  for  two  patients)  on  the  first  floor, 
and  an  accident  ward  on  the  ground  floor,  with 
accommodation  for  the  nurses.  It  is  built  in  the 
half  timber  style,  with  tiled  roof,  and  immediately 
adjoins  St.  Mary’s  Schools,  which  were  designed 
by  the  same  architects.  Mr.  John  E.  Dean,  of 
Ashton-on-Mersey,  was  the  builder. 

Police  Station.  Lichfield.— The  new  police- 
station  for  Lichfield,  which  has  been  erected  by  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  Staffordshire 
County  Council,  is  now  complete.  The  principal 
entrance  is  in  Wade-street.  The  buildings  are  faced 
with  sanded  Leicester  bricks  with  Hollington  stone 
dressings,  and  are  set  back  from  the  street  with  iron 
railings  in  front.  The  cost  has  been  about  3.500/., 
and  the  building  has  been  erected  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  P. 
Osborne,  of  Birmingham,  the  contractor  being  Mr. 
John  Gethin,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  clerk  of 
works  Mr.  W.  Sier. 

Y.M.C.A.  Buildings,  Northampton.— The  new 
hall  and  buildings  of  the  Northampton  branch  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  were  opened 
recently.  The  new  premises  were,  until  last  year, 
the  church  and  schools  of  the  Northampton 
Unitarians.  Mr.  H.  H.  Dyer,  architect,  has  adapted 
the  premises  to  the  required  purpose.  The  struc- 
tural alterations  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Panting. 

Council  Chamber,  Bristol.— The  site  at  the 
back  of  the  Council  house,  Bristol,  is  being  cleared 
for  the  erection  of  the  temporary  Council  Chamber, 
the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  limited  by  resolution  of 
the  Council  to  2,500/.  The  building  is  to  be  erected 
under  the  supervision  of  the  City  Engineer  (Mr.  T. 
H.  Yabbicom). 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Bridge,  Bonhill,  Dumbarton. — A new  bridge 
has  been  opened  at  Bonhill  in  place  of  the  old  sus- 
pension bridge  on  the  same  site.  The  new  bridge 
has  one  span  of  160  ft.,  with  a width  of  35  ft., 
divided  into  a roadway  of  21  ft.,  with  a footway  on 
either  side  of  7 ft.  The  bridge,  which  has  cost  about 
7,000/.,  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Crouch  & Hogg, 
C.E.,  Glasgow.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  John 
Paton  & Co.,  of  Glasgow,  who  placed  the  steel 
superstructure  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Somervail  & 
Cu.,  bridge  builders,  Dalmuir. 

The  Waterloo  and  City  Railway.— On  Mon- 
day the  Duke  of  Cambridge  formally  opened  the 
new  electric  railway  which  connects  Waterloo 
Station  and  the  City,  the  length  of  the  line  being 
about  one  mile  and  a half.  The  Waterloo  terminus 
of  the  line  is  immediately  beneath  the  main  line 
platform  of  the  South-Western  Company,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  levels  being  exactly  41  ft. 
There  are  three  sloping  ways  of  approach  between 
the  two  stations,  and  two  independent  entrances 
from  the  outside  thoroughfares.  These  five  inclined 
ways  lead  to  a common  booking-hall,  and  there  are 
three  avenues  sloping  towards  each  of  the  two 
platforms,  which  are  100  yards  long  and  14  ft.  wide. 
The  arrival  platform  and  a set  of  rails  occupy  one 
arch  ; the  departure  platform  and  a second  set  of 
rails  are  laid  under  an  adjoining  arch,  the  two  lines 
of  rails  being  divided  by  a brick  pier.  The  tunnels 
(one  for  up  and  one  for  down  trains)  pass  under 
York-road  at  a depth  of  only  iS  ft.  from  the  surface, 
and  then  descending  towards  the  river  they  cross 
Waterloo-road.  Proceeding  along  the  line  of  Stam- 
ford-street  to  Hatfield-street,  they  then  pass  under 
the  river  in  a north-easterly  direction,  emerging 
under  the  Victoria  Embankment  in  front  of  the 
Royal  Hotel  at  Blackfriars,  whence  they  pass  under 
Queen  Victoria-street,  till  a terminal  station  is 
reached  opposite  the  Mansion  House.  The  crowded 
street-crossings  which  are  immediately  in  front  of 
the  Mansion  House,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Royal 
Exchange,  Cheapside,  and  Queen  Victoria-street, 
were  honeycombed  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
level  by  pipes  of  every  description,  and  the  con- 


struction of  the  Waterloo  and  City  terminus  was 
only  part  of  a great  scheme  of  improvement  which 
had  to  be  undertaken  at  this  point.  It  was  decided 
by  the  late  Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  provide  a 
subway  connecting  all  the  important  points  of  the 
crossings,  so  that  passengers  might  be  able  to  go 
from  the  Bank  or  the  Royal  Exchange  to 
the  Mansion  House,  Queen  Victoria-street,  or 
Cheapside,  as  also  between  other  points,  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  using  the  open  crossings. 
To  this  subway  it  was  decided  that  passengers 
to  and  from  the  Waterloo  and  City  Railway 
should  have  access,  and  a similar  facility  was  also 
offered  to  those  who  will  use  the  Central  London 
Railway.  Although  the  subway  has  not  yet  reached 
the  stage  when  it  can  be  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
travellers  by  the  Waterloo  and  City  line  will  have 
access  thereto  from  two  points  at  the  City  ter- 
minus— one  in  Walbrook  immediately  in  front  of 
the  private  entrance  to  the  Mansion  House,  the 
other  at  the  junction  of  Cheapside  and  Queen 
Victoria-street.  The  train  consists  of  four  coaches. 
The  front  and  rear  cars  are  used  as  motor  carriages, 
and  contain  two  motors.  Seating  accommodation 
is  provided  in  each  motor  car  for  forty-six  passengers, 
and  in  the  mid-trailer  for  fifty-six  passengers,  so 
that  the  total  seating  accommodation  is  for  204 
persons.  Each  train  is  fitted  with  the  Westing- 
house  continuous  brakes.  The  maximum  speed 
attempted  will  be  twenty-five  miles  per  hour,  and 
the  .journey  between  Waterloo  and  the  Mansion 
House  will’ be  accomplished  in  five  minutes,  a five- 
minutes'  service  being  maintained  each  way  through- 
out the  day.  The  electric  plant  which  supplies  the 
motive  power  for  driving  the  trains  is  situated  in  a 
power-station,  which  is  in  Launcelot-street,  exter- 
nally to  the  eastern  side  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Waterloo  terminus.  It  is  divided  into 
generating-house,  boiler-house,  and  depot.  There 
are  six  sets  of  Belliss's  engines,  coupled  direct  to 
Siemens'  direct  current  dynamos,  each  of  which 
develops  a current  of  450  amperes  at  500  volts 
pressure.  The  current  is  carried  to  the  motors  by  a 
rail  laid  between  the  two  running  rails,  and 
the  return  current  passes  along  the  latter.  The 
rolling  stock  has  been  supplied  by  the  Jack- 
son  & Sharp  Company,  of  Rochester,  U.S.A. 
The  new  line  has  occupied  about  four  years  in  con- 
struction, the  contractors,  Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co., 
having  commenced  operations  in  June,  1894,  and 
has  cost  about  500,000/.  Mr.  W.  I<.  Galbraith  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Greathead  prepared  the  plans,  and  the 
local  supervision  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
H.  Dalrymple-Hay.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Greathead 
died  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  Professor 
Kennedy  took  his  place,  and  gave  special  attention 
to  the  necessary  electrical  arrangements.  The 
electrical  engineers  were  Messrs.  Siemens  Bros. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  Paris  Municipality  has  made  the 
first  beginning  of  the  work  for  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  which  necessitates  the  displacing  ot  some 
of  the  sewers  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Also  the  works 
for  the  prolongation  of  the  line  from  Moulineaux, 
which  had  been  abandoned  for  a long  time,  have 
been  recommenced,  and  the  walls  of  the  Invalides 
terminus  are  now  up  to  ground  level  of  the  esplanade. 
The  foundations  are  being  formed  for  the  piers  to 
carry  the  iron  roof,  and  intermediate  stations  are  in 
progress  along  the  line,  at  Pont  d’Alma,  Avenue  la 

Bourdonnais,  Pont  de  Passy,  Grenel,  and  Javel. 

The  members  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  have 
presented  their  former  Secretary,  the  Comte 
Delaborde,  with  a medal  in  his  honour,  engraved  by 

M.  Chaplain. M.  Formige  has  been  appointed  to 

the  position  on  the  Administrative  Committee  of 

Fine  Arts,  vacant  by  the  death  of  M.  Ginain. 

The  jury  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  has 
awarded  the  medals  for  “ History  of  Archi- 
tecture " to  MM.  Sirot,  Dyer,  Marchal,  Marcel 

Magne,  Galliard,  and  Corbett. Among  things 

lost  in  the  liourgogne  was  one  of  the  finest  of 

Dupre’s  landscapes,  “ Le  Passage  du  Gue.” A 

large  technical  professional  school  has  been  opened 
at  Nogent,  under  the  direction  of  an  architect,  M. 

Vovard, A monument  in  commemoration  of  the 

Crusades  has  been  inaugurated  in  front  of  the 
cathedral  at  Clermont-Ferrand.  M.  Gourguillon  is 
the  sculptor  and  M.  Teillard  the  architect.— —A 
crematorium  has  been  constructed  at  Reims, 

on  the  same  lines  as  that  at  Paris.  A 

large  hospital  is  to  be  built  at  Marseilles,  to  be 
called  the  Hdpital  Salvador,  in  honour  of  a bene- 
factor who  has  left  the  funds  for  its  erection. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  Marlotte-Bourron, 

near  Fontainebleau,  of  M.  Allonge,  the  landscape- 
painter.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1833,  and 
was  a pupil  of  Leon  Cogniet  and  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  Having  failed  in  obtain- 
ing the  Prix  de  Rome,  he  abandoned  historical 
painting  for  landscape,  and  painted  chiefly  little- 
known  scenes  in  Brittany.  He  was  however  best 
known  by  his  charcoal  sketches,  and  obtained  at  the 
1S69  Salon  a great  success  with  these,  which  was 
repeated  every  year  ; and  he  succeeded  in  fact,  in 
making  “ fusain  ” quite  a fashion.  He  worked  also 
a good  deal  in  water-colours.  He  received  medals 

in  1883  and  1889. The  death  is  announced 

at  Madagascar,  of  M.  Frantz  Bauer,  member 
of  the  Societe  Cet^rple  des  Architectes,  who  carried 
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out,  among  other  works,  the  Hotel  of  the  “ Societe 
des  Agriculteurs  de  France,"  in  the  Rue  d'Athenes. 

W'e  have  to  announce  also  the  death  of  M. 

Latrulfe,  “ architecte-verificateur,"  arbitrator  in  the 
Tribunal  of  the  Seine,  3nd  consulting  architect  to 
the  Credit  Foncierof  France. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  & Business  Announcements.— 
Mr.  C.  J,Andersson,  architect,  of  Prudential  Insurance 
Buildings,  Dale-street.  Liverpool,  has  taken  into 
partnership  Mr.  R.  P.  Crawford,  and  the  firm  will 
in  future  be  “ Andersson  & Crawford.” 

St.  George-the-Martyr,  Southwark. — The 
Home  Secretary  has  issued  an  order  to  the  church- 
wardens, under  Section  23  of  the  Burial  Act,  1S57, 
calling  upon  them  to  remove  all  human  remains 
from  the  crypt,  in  consequence  of  an  adverse 
official  report  upon  the  sanitary  condition,  in  that 
respect,  of  the  fabric. 

Screen,  St.  John  the  Baptist  Church,  Mar- 
gate.— On  the  30th  ult.,  a belfry  screen  was  dedi- 
cated at  the  west  end  of  this  church.  The  new 
screen  is  executed  in  teak.  It  consists  of  a central 
archway,  with  an  arrangement  of  traceried  work  on 
either  side,  forming  three  divisions.  The  work  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Son, 
Exeter,  from  designs  by  Mr.  R.  Dalby  Reeve,  archi- 
tect, of  Margate,  who  also  designed  the  new  door- 
way in  the  choir  vestry  which  has  been  recently 
erected.  A new  font  cover  has  also  been  carried 
out  by  the  same  firm,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Reeve. 

Discovery  of  Roman  Pavements  at 
Leicester. — Much  interest  has  been  excited  in 
Leicester  by  the  discovery  of  two  additional  tesse- 
lated  Roman  pavements  in  one  of  the  most  ancient 
quarters  of  the  borough.  They  were  laid  bare  at  a 
depth  of  about  eight  feet.  One  measures  13  ft.  by 
10  l't„  and  the  other  12  ft.  by  7 ft.,  and  both  are  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation.  Both  are  of  really 
beautiful  design,  and  in  this  respect  resemble  others 
which  had  been  previously  discovered.  In  the 
larger  portion  there  is  the  representation  of  a 
peacock  with  spread  tail.  It  is  known  that  the  old 
Roman  forum  stood  here,  and  it  is  accordingly 
believed  that  the  pavements  originally  belonged  to 
the  Governor's  residence  or  to  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
which  was  situated  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The 
newlv-discovered  pavements  will  be  preserved  intact 
in  the  position  in  which  they  have  been  found. — 
Daily  News. 

Birkbeck  Building  Society.— The  forty-seventh 
annual  meeting  of  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society 
was  held  last  week  at  the  offices,  29  and  30, 
Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane.  The  report 
adopted  states  that  during  the  financial  year  just 
closed  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources,  taken 
with  the  disbursements,  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  annual  turnover  has  amounted  to  37,488,736/., 
being  a daily  average  of  upwards  of  120,000/. 
for  every  business  day  that  the  office  has  been 
opened  throughout  the  year.  The  investments 
now  exceed  ten  millions,  and  the  total  liabilities 
on  subscriptions  and  deposits  also  exceed  ten 
millions  ; the  balance  of  assets  in  excess  of  liabili- 
ties amounts  to  431,(184/.  The  amount  received 
for  subscriptions  during  the  year  has  reached  the 
sum  of  266,511/.  After  allowing  for  withdrawals, 
the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  investing 
members  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  888,896/.,  and 
the  balance  of  deposits  to  9,457.794/.,  amounting 
together  to  10,346,690/.,  an  increase  over  the  past 
year  of  1,233,236 /.  The  number  of  members  who 
have  joined  the  Birkbeck  during  the  past  year  is 
2,924.  The  register  of  shareholders  now  contains 
the  names  of  13,601  members,  and  the  number  of 
shares  in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
69,61 1,  which  is  the  highest  number  yet  reached. 

Aberdeen  School  Board  and  the  Westfield 
Contractors. — A meeting  of  the  Litigation  Com- 
mittee of  Aberdeen  School  Board  was  held  on  the 
5th  inst.  to  consider  as  to  further  steps  to  betaken 
in  reference  to  the  action  by  the  Westfield  contrac- 
tors. Some  time  ago  the  Sheriff  issued  an  inter- 
locutor, in  which  the  hope  was  expressed  that  a 
settlement  might  be  made  on  this  matter,  and  so 
avoid  the  necessity  for  a protracted  proof.  It  was 
understood,  too,  that  the  contractors  were  not  averse 
to  an  arrangement  being  come  to  by  which  a proof 
in  the  action  would  be  unnecessary.  The  committee, 
who  received  powers  from  the  Board  to  effect  a 
settlement,  were  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  have 
the  question  brought  to  an  amicable  conclusion. 
They  therefore  decided  to  make  what  they  regard  as 
a genuine  offer  with  the  view  of  having  the  matter 
brought  to  a final  issue.  The  tender  they  have 
resolved  to  make  is  as  follows  : — To  Messrs.  Pringle 
& Slessor,  builders,  for  any  loss  or  damage  and  for 
work  done,  300/.  ; to  Messrs.  Watt  & Clark,  carpen- 
ters, 100/.  ; to  Messrs.  Stephen  & Gibb,  plasterer?, 
15/.;  to  Mr.  John  Grant,  blacksmith,  ill.  ; and  to 
Mr.  John  Thom,  plumber,  10/. — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

Arcii.eological  Remains  in  Birmingham. — In 
the  Minories,  Birmingham,  operations  have  been 
proceeding  for  some  four  months  past  in  the  re- 
building of  large  fruiterer's  stores.  These  premises 
stand  on  the  site  of  the  old  Priory  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  some  remains  of  considerable  archreological 
interest  have  already  been  found  in  the  shape  of  a 
portion  of  the  old  foundations,  consisting  of 
Birmingham  sandstone.  The  stones  have  been  sent 
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1 to  Calthorpe  Park,  where  they  have  been  utilised  to 
form  a grotto  or  rockery.  Now,  however,  an  even 
I more  valuable  discovery  has  been  made.  This  is  an 
1 ancient  pump  at  the  top  of  a well,  which  would 
! seem  to  indicate  that  thereabouts  was  the  refectory 
of  the  monks.  The  well  was  hidden  in  what  had 
1 seemed  solid  ground,  and  was  originally  constructed 
in  the  Birmingham  rockstone.  Close  by  are  the 
arches  and  remains  of  more  modern  foundations. 
The  well  is  some  60  ft.  deep,  and  contains  water  at 
its  lower  depths.  The  pump  itself  is  fashioned  out 
of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  an  oak  tree,  from  the  side 
of  which  projects  a small  cast-iron  pipe  curving 
into  a trough  of  the  same  metal.  This  trough  has  a 
pipe  on  the  one  side  and  an  aperture  where 
evidently  another  pipe,  now  broken  off,  was  once 
attached,  and  it  contains  a curious  old  slide,  now 
rusted  and  unworkable,  which  was  used  to  divert 
the  water  to  whichever  side  of  the  trough  it  was 
desired  to  run. — Birmingham  Mail. 

■ Barry  Builders  and  Insurance. — The  Master 
Builders’  Association  of  Barry,  after  having  dis- 
cussed the  various  provisions  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  have  decided  to  insure  indi- 
vidually during  the  present  year  with  some  com- 
pany, in  order  that  during  that  time  a Mutual 
Insurance  Company  might  be  started. 

Prizes  at  King's  College. — The  distribution 
of  prizes  at  King's  College  last  week  preceded 
the  Conversazione,  of  which  we  gave  a short  account. 
In  architecture  and  building  construction,  silver 
medals  and  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wright  and  Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Lovegrove  (Mathe- 
matical Scholarship  Prizeman);  the  Engineering 
Prizes  going  to  Messrs  Minnitt  and  Summers,  the 
Tennant  Prize  for  Geology  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Lovegrove, 
and  for  Mineralogy  to  Messrs.  E.  A.  Beldam  and 
L.  C.  Benton.  The  Right  Hon.  James  Lowther 
presided,  and  delivered  the  prizes. 

The  Stevenson  Memorial.— The  Executive  Com- 
mittee entrusted  with  the  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
Memorial  have  now,  it  is  stated,  come  to  a definite 
decision  regarding  the  form  which  the  commemora- 
tion is  to  take.  A fund  of  about  1,400/.  has,  up  to  the 
present,  been  raised,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  a 
mural  monument,  with  a medallion  portrait  in  high 
relief  and  architectural  framework,  shall  be  placed 
in  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh.  The  Board  of 
the  Cathedral  are  prepared  to  allot  the  Moray  Aisle 
as  a poets'  corner.  The  executive  have  secured  for 
the  execution  of  the  memorial  the  services  of  Mr. 
S.  Gaudens,  the  American  sculptor. 

A Piece  of  Furniture  Reproduction. — 
Messrs.  Hindley  & Wilkinson,  of  Bond-street,  have 
on  view  a careful  and  elaborate  reproduction  of  a 
splendid  piece  of  Louis  Quinze  furniture,  a bureau 
originally  made  by  Riesener  for  Louis  XV.,  which 
in  modern  times  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  and  was  finally  added  to 
the  collection  of  the  Louvre,  where  it  now 
is.  The  reproduction  has  been  carried  out 
with  the  most  conscientious  care,  both  in  re- 
gard to  artistic  finish  and  construction,  at  a cost 
of  about  3,000/.  A curious  point  in  the  work  is 
the  introduction  of  an  oval  plaque  in  each  end  of 
the  bureau,  containing  white  figures  in  relief  on  a 
light  blue  ground,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  Wedg- 
wood's ware.  These  are  said  to  be  Sevres  ; if  so, 
Wedgwood  must  have  got  his  inspiration  from  this 
class  of  Sevres  ware.  But  are  these,  in  the  original 
bureau,  part  of  the  original  design  ? They  hardly 
seem  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  rest. 

Wrought  Steel  Sash  Pulley.— The  West- 
minster Manufacturing  Company  send  us  a sample 
of  their  sash  axle  pulley  made  entirely  in  wrought 
steel.  The  pulley  wheel  has  a wide  groove  devoid 
of  any  sharp  edges  which  could  endanger  the  cutting 
of  the  cord.  The  front  plate  and  pulley  are  brass- 
faced. It  seems  altogether  a very  good  piece  of 
work. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  an  examination  in 
practical  sanitary  science,  held  in  Cardiff’  on  July  S 
and  9,  two  candidates  presented  themselves,  to 
whom  certificates  were  granted,  viz.  : — J.  E . Jarvis, 
Plymouth,  and  W.  J.  Tamlyn,  Minehead. 

Warming  and  Ventilation  of  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  Edinburgh.— The  Board  of  Manage- 
ment of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  acting  on 
a report  obtained  from  Mr.  Arthur  Clyne,  architect, 
Aberdeen,  have  resolved  on  the  adoption  of  a scheme 
for  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  Cathedral. 
The  contractors  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of 
this  work  are  Messrs.  J.  Constantine  & Son,  of 
Manchester. 

Glasgow  Architecture. — Messrs.  J.  Burnet  & 
Son  write,  in  reference  to  the  article  on  “ Glasgow 
Architecture  " in  our  last  issue,  that  the  architect  of 
the  Clydesdale  Bank  was  Mr.  John  Burnet,  not  Mr. 
Sellars  ; and  that  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Burnet  was 
lot  the  architect  of  Botanical  Gardens  Station,  but 
Mr.  Jas.  Miller.  We  can  only  say  that,  as  in  other 
iimilar  cases,  all  the  information  as  to  the  names  of 
:he  architects  was  given  to  us  by  architects  residing 
n Glasgow,  who  should  have  known. 

Memorial  Windows,  Beaconsfjeld. — On  the 
rth  inst.,  at  the  Parish  Church,  Beaconsfield,  the 
ledication  took  place  of  three  stained  glass  windows 
:rected  on  the  south  side  of  the  edifice  in  memory 
>f  the  late  Lady  Lawson.  The  windows  were  sup- 
ied  by  Messrs.  Bucknall  & Comper,  of  Westminster  ; 
ind  they  were  fixed  by  Mr.  Eldridge,  with  the  assis- 
ance  of  Messrs.  Ball  and  P.  Coleman,  of  Beacons- 
idd.  i 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Swansea  Masons'  strike.— a meeting  of  the 
Swansea  Master  Builders'  Association  was  held  on 
the  5th  inst.,  when  it  was  reported  that  two  of  the 
firms  affiliated  with  the  Association  had,  on  their 
own  behalf,  approached  the  men,  and  offered  them 
the  8j£d.  per  hour,  but  the  masons  would  not  con- 
sider the  offer  unless  it  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  of  the  firms  belonging  to  the  Association. 
A long  discussion  then  followed  as  to  what  course 
should  be  adopted,  seeing  that  the  men  had  refused 
every  proposal  made  by  the  employers.  Some  were 
in  favour  of  abiding  by  the  first  resolution,  passed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  strike,  not  to  give  an 
increase  at  all,  whilst  others  thought  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  offer  8 J4d.  per  hour,  and  allow  the  old 
code  of  rules  to  remain  in  force.  A vote  was  taken, 
and  by  a majority  it  was  resolved  to  offer  an 
increase  of  l/zd.  per  hour  all  the  year  round. — At  a 
mass  meeting  of  the  masons,  held  on  the  6th  inst., 
it  was  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  employers 
of  an  increase  of  J^d.  per  hour  all  the  year 
round,  and  the  old  code  of  rules  to  remain  in 
force. 

The  Bricklayers'  Strike,  Tiverton. — The 
Tiverton  bricklayers’  and  masons'  strike,  which  has 
lasted  two  months,  terminated  on  the  4th  inst.  by 
mutual  arrangement.  The  masters  have  decided  to 
pav  6d.  an  hour  as  asked  by  the  men,  and  the  men 
will  walk  home  from  jobs  within  a mile  in  their  own 
time.  The  masters  have  further  agreed  that  no 
labourer  shall  be  sent  out  as  a mason.  The  men 
have  given  in  on  the  question  of  apprentices.  They 
wished  to  limit  apprentices  to  one  in  each  shop,  but 
the  number  is  to  be  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
masters. 

Operative  Masons,  Glasgow. — A working 
agreement  has  been  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Master 
Masons'  Association  of  Glasgow  and  neighbourhood, 
and  the  Glasgow  and  suburban  lodges  of  the 
Operative  Masons’  Association  of  Scotland,  regulat- 
ing the  rate  of  wages  and  conditions  of  labour  for 
the  next  twelve  months.  The  most  important 
point  in  the  agreement  is  the  raising  of  the  standard 
rate  of  wages  from  qd.  to  9*^d.  per  hour. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Paisley.  — The 
threatened  strike  in  the  Paisley  building  trade  has 
been  avoided  by  the  master  builders  of  the  town 
granting  the  demands  put  forward  by  the  workmen. 
The  men  had  lasked  for  an  increase  of  wages  from 
gd.  to  gj^d.  per  hour,  and  also  a stipulation  from  the 
masters  that  they  would  not  change  the  present 
agreement,  which  allows  not  more  than  six  appren- 
tices in  their  service.  The  arrangement  now  come 
to  is  to  be  effective  for  a year. 

The  Bristol  Building  Dispute.  — In  the 
Bristol  building  trade  dispute  the  intervention  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  who  sent  down  Mr.  A.  A.  Hud- 
son, Q.C.,  as  arbitrator,  has  been  successful.  Mr. 
Hudson  held  his  inquiry  on  Tuesday,  and  the  two 
points  in  dispute — walking  time  and  the  date  of 
operation  of  the  new  rules,  with  an  increase  of  half- 
penny per  hour  wages — were  satisfactorily  settled. 

A compromise  was  agreed  to.  and  the  arbitrator 
decided  that  the  new  rules  should  operate  from 
September  1 instead  of  from  next  year. 

Lancashire  Masons’  Dispute.— The  dispute 
in  the  Lancashire  building  trade  has  now  reached 
an  acute  stage,  and  it  is  feared  that  it  will 
result  in  a general  lock-out.  It  is  stated  that  the 
difficulty  originated  in  a demand  on  the  part  of 
the  operative  stonemasons  for  an  advance  of 
wages  equivalent  to  id.  per  hour  and  a reduc- 
tion of  the  weekly  hours  of  working.  A number 
of  the  masons  also  objected  to  work  stone 
dressed  abroad  and  imported  into  this  country. 
Negotiations  were  entered  into  between  the  em- 
ployers and  the  operatives  on  these  points.  An  ad- 
justment was  not  arrived  at,  and  lock-out  notices 
were  issued  by  the  employers.  These  notices 
expired  last  Saturday,  but,  in  accordance  with  a desire 
made  on  behalf  of  the  operatives,  the  masters  have 
postponed  the  threatened  general  lock-out  for  another 
week.  The  employers  have  made  certain  proposals, 
which  are  under  the  consideration  of  the  operatives’ 
representatives,  the  result  of  whose  deliberations 
will,  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  be  communicated 
to  the  employers. 


LEGAL. 

DISPUTE  BETWEEN  BUILDERS  AND  AN 
ELECTRICAL  COMPANY. 

In  the  Chancery  Division,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr. 
Justice  Kekewich  had  before  him  a motion  in  the 
matter  of  Kirk  & Randall  the  Westminster  Elec- 
trical Supply  Corporation,  Limited,  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  defendants  from  taking  possession  of 
certain  works  now  in  course  of  erection,  which  the 
plaintiffs,  a firm  of  builders  and  contractors,  were 
under  contract  to  construct  for  them. 

Mr.  Butcher,  Q.C.,  appeared  in  support  of  the 
motion ; and  Mr.  Warmington,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Roger 
Wallace,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Platt  for  the  defendant 
company. 

Mr.  Butcher  in  opening  the  case  said  that  the 
plaintiffs,  under  a contract  dated  September  23,  i8g6, 
undertook  the  construction  for  the  defendants  of 
certain  works  for  the  supply  of  electric  light.  The 
construction  had  been  going  on  for  a considerable 
time,  as  the  plaintiffs  alleged  in  entire  accordance 


with  the  contract  of  June  8.  Notice  was  given  by 
the  defendants,  purporting  to  be  under  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  calling  upon  the  plaintiffs  to  execute 
certain  works  and  remedy  certain  alleged  defects 
within  a limited  time.  The  plaintiffswhollydenied  that 
there  was  any  default  or  defects,  but  on  June  22,  a 
further  notice  was  served  upon  them  by  defendants 
claiming  and  stating  their  intention  to  take  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  works  ; in  short  to  turn  out 
the  plaintiffs,  who  had  large  plant  on  the  premises, 
and  to  prevent  them  altogether  from  completing 
tlie  contract.  The  plaintiffs  denied  that  they  were 
at  fault,  and  they  were  bringing  forward  a very  con- 
siderable amount  of  evidence  to  show  that  the 
delay  in  building  the  works  was  entirely  due  to  the 
defendants  themselves. 

Mr.  Warmington  said  the  fact  was  that  the  con- 
tractors would  not  work  according  to  the  contract, 
and  there  had  been  delay  so  long  that  the  defendant 
company  wanted  these  works  completed. 

His  Lordship  pointed  out  that  to  make  another 
contract  to  bring  new  plant  on  the  premises  would 
take  time. 

Mr.  Butcher  said  there  could  be  no  object  on  the 
part  of  a large  firm  like  the  plaintiffs  in  delaying  the 
construction,  and  in  fact  they  wished  to  build  as 
quickly  as  possible.  As  late  as  April  last  defendants 
gave  them  notice  to  complete  the  works  by  Septem- 
ber 29,  and  they  were  quite  willing  and  quite  able  to 
do  so,  but  notwithstanding  that,  the  defendants  now 
desired  to  turn  them  out  on  the  spot. 

His  Lordship  : What  are  you  prepared  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Butcher  : We  are  prepared  to  go  on  with  the 
works  according  to  the  specifications  and  drawings, 
and  any  further  specifications  and  drawings  that 
the  contract  provides  for,  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
and  to  carry  out  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the 
contract,  and  to  ,proceed  with  the  works  under  the 
contract  with  due  diligence.  Our  only  desire  is  to 
go  on  with  the  contract,  and  complete  the  works, 
and  I should  be  perfectly  willing  to  give  an  under- 
taking to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Warmington  : The  fact  is  mv  friend  takes  one 
view  of  the  contract  and  we  take  another.  The 
architect  is,  by  the  contract,  to  be  the  sole  judge. 
They  have  quarrelled  with  the  architect,  and  that  is 
the  trouble. 

After  further  consultation  it  was  arranged  that 
the  motion  should  stand  over  on  undertakings,  with 
liberty  to  apply. 


THE  ALLEGED  OBSTRUCTION  OF  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS  BY  A THEATRE. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Justice  North  again  had 
before  him  the  case  of  Smith  v.  the  Barnsley 
Theatre  Company,  in  which  the  plaintiff  sought  an 
injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from  erecting 
a new  theatre  on  their  old  site  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  plaintiff's  ancient  lights.  There  was  no 
appearance  for  the  defendants,  and  his  lordship 
granted  an  injunction  over  the  15th  inst. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 
Vice-Chancellor  Hall,  Q.C.,  sitting  at  St. 
George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  on  the  12th  inst.,  had  before 
him  the  case  of  Middleton  v.  Jump,  in  which  Robert 
Middleton,  of  Fitzmanor,  Salop,  claimed  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  defendant,  James  Jump,  from 
permitting  the  wall  already  erected  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  plaintiff's  building  in  Drury-lane, 
Liverpool,  to  remain,  and  from  erecting  any  build- 
ings or  permitting  any  erections  to  remain  on  the 
site  of  the  said  wall,  which  might  in  any  way  injure 
or  obstruct  the  ancient  lights  and  windows  of  the 
plaintiff's  premises  in  Drury-lane,  and  known  as 
Middleton  Chambers. 

Mr.  Rotch  and  Mr.  Durandu  appeared  on  behalf 
of  the  plaintiff  ; Mr.  Maberly  and  Mr.  McConkey 
represented  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Rotch  having  opened  the  plaintiff's  case,  Mr. 
Hartley  and  Mr.  Wainwright.  architects  and  sur- 
veyors, of  Liverpool,  were  called,  and  said  that,  in 
their  opinion,  the  obstruction  to  the  plaintiff's  ancient 
lights,  caused  by  the  defendant's  new  premises,  was 
of  such  a character  that  it  could  not  be  compensated 
for  by  a monetary  payment.  The  loss  of  light  to  the 
ground  Hoor  offices  was  so  great  that  on  a bright 
day  artificial  light  was  necessary,  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  walls  surrounding  the  widows 
in  question  were  all  red  brick,  most  of  the 
light  was  absorbed  that  would  otherwise  be 
reflected.  The  witnesses  further  said  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  premises  being  vacant, 
there  would  be  a great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a suitable  tenant.  Evidence  was  also  given  by  Mr. 
Patterson,  the  agent  of  the  premises.  A number  of 
tenants  in  the  building  were  called,  and  gave  evi- 
dence as  to  the  great  loss  of  light  occasioned  by 
the  defendant's  premises.  Mr.  Grayson,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  defendant's  building,  was  examined  by  Mr. 
McConkey,  and  explained  in  detail  the  buildings  it 
was  proposed  to  erect,  and  said  that  none  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  plaintiff's  premises  would  be  materially 
injured, and  that, for  the  most  part,  they  would  be  bene- 
fited owing  to  the  reduced  height  of  the  main  building. 
Mr.  James  Rhind,  an  architect  and  surveyor  of  twenty- 
five  years'  experience,  said  that  the  light  entering 
the  windows  of  the  plaintiff's  building  was  a better 
light  under  existing  circumstances  than  formerly  ; 
and  in  his  opinion  the  letting  value  of  the  pre- 
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mises  would  not  be  altered  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  building  was  not  a modern  one,  and 
the  windows  were  all  small.  Mr.  William 
Willink.  an  architect  and  surveyor,  examined  by 
Mr.  Maberly,  said  that  he  had  examined  the 
plaintiff's  premises,  and  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  an  increase  of  light  all  round  obtained  on  a 
balance  of  profit  and  loss.  Mr.  Maberly  addressed 
the  court,  citing  Holland  v.  Worsley,  26,  Ch.D.,  578, 
Shelter  v.  City  of  London  Electric  Lighting  Com- 
pany, 1895,  1,  Ch.D.,  287,  and  submitted  that  the 
plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  an  injunction.  Mr. 
Rotch  replied  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  citing 
Dyers  Company  v.  King,  L.R.  9,  Ex.  438,  in  support 
of  his  argument.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  after 
reviewing  the  facts  of  the  case,  granted  the  injunc- 
tion, and  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  with  costs. 
— Manchester  Courier. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  July  16. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — Visit  to  Horsham, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lewisham  Antiquarian  Society, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Andr6,  F.S.A. 

Tuesday,  July  19. 

Royal  A rduro/ogical  Institute. — Annual  Meeting, 
Lancaster,  commences. 

Wednesday,  July  20. 

Royal  Arclurological  Institute.— Annual  Meeting  (con- 
tinued). . 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution. — 
Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  July  21. 

Royal  A rdaeological  Institute.— Annual  Meeting  (con- 
tinued). 

Friday,  July  22. 

Royal  Arclueologieal  Institute. — Annual  Meeting  (con- 
tinued). 

Saturday,  July  23. 

Royal  Arclueologieal  Institute. — -Annual  Meeting  (con- 
tinued). . . 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— Annual  Excur- 
sion, York. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  August  22. 

[189?]  7,187.— Fire  Sprinklers:  F.  W.  Grew.— At 
the  end  of  the  clear  water-way  is  a valve  normally 
tained  in  position  by  a spring  bearing  at  one  end  upon  the 
valve  and  at  the  other  end  upon  the  interior  of  a casing  of 
non-conducting  material : the  casing  encloses  the  val"~ 
and  the  operative  parts  of  the  sprinkler,  and  is  made 
portions  engaged  with  one  another  by  fusible  or  other 
locking  devices,  adapted  to  work  automatically  by  varia- 
tion of  their  temperature  which  thus  releases  the  portions, 
allows  them  to  separate  and  so  to  open  the  valve  and  set 
the  sprinkler  in  operation. 

14,727. — Determining  the  Distance  and  Height 
OF  INACCESSIIILE  OllJECTS,  AND  MEASURING  THEIR 
Widths:  M.  Hornstcin  — Both  sights  are  taken  by  one 
and  the  same  telescope,  which  is  capable  of  a horizontal 
rotaiy  motion,  and  of  a vertical  motion  as  well,  and  can 
also  be  moved  in  a vertical  direction  to  a measured  extent ; 
the  alteration  in  the  instrument's  height  produced  by  this 
movement  is  relatively  small  and  is  measured  as  accurately 
as  possible,  because  it  serves  as  the  basis  for  hnding  the 
distance  and  the  elevation  of  the  observed  point  in  addition 
to  the  inclination  of  the  sights.  The  amount  of  the  sight 
inclination  is  preferably  read  off  from  a fixed  scale  with  a 
pointer  moving  with  the  telescope.  To  measure  the  width 
of  an  object,  an  apparatus  may  be  employed  for  measuring 
the  angle  enclosed  by  the  two  sights,  the  amount  of  the 
horizontal  movement  of  the  sighting  tube  being  read  off, 
order  to  serve,  in  combination  with  its  distance,  : 
determining  its  width. 

I5  o, -.—Continuous  Kilns  for  Baking  Pottery 
Burning  Cements:  E.  Gobbe.— The  firing  gas  kiln  has 
multiple  chambers  characterised  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
bells  and  dampers,  and  of  the  gas  and  air  passages  above 
the  firing  chamber,  and  by  the  combustion  ol  the  gas  in  the 
free  space  between  the  stacked  articles  and  the  arches  of 
the  chambers. 

'5,532-  — Fire  Extinguishing  Appliances  : J. 
Tombeur.—  The  inventor  seeks  to  combine  with  his  system 
of  fire  extinction  under  letters  patent  2,083  of  l896,  an 
automatic  mixing-chamber  for  his  solution  with  ordinary 
water  in  connection  with  his  nozzle  and  spreading  jet,  and 

a two-wheeled  cart  for  rapid  carriage  of  the  apparatus. 

18,530.— Water  Level  Indicators  : /•'.  Schnitzlem. 

q-j^e  arms  of  an  angle-iron  are  hollowed  to  receive  metal 

lattice-work  which  enables  one  to  verify  the  level  in  the 
indicating  tube,  but  confines  pieces  of  the  glass  if  broken. 
At  the  frame's  upper  part  are  two  claws,  bored  with  two 
hales,  to  allow  the  articulation  with  a claw  of  a collar  open 
at  its  opposite  part  and  to  be  tightened  with  a screw  ; the 
collar  clasps  the  threaded  part  of  the  upper  socket  sup- 
porting the  glass  of  the  indicator,  and  the  frame  is  fixed  to 
the  indicator’s  lower  part  by  a plate  and  stirrup  forming 
two  branches  that  hold  the  threaded  part  of  the  lower 
socket  which  supports  the  glass  tube. 

,g  -r-..— Glazing  Appliances  : E.  B.  I’odmore , manag- 
ing direct,  and  J.  E.  Wright,  foreman,  of  Helliivell  <&■> 

q0_ The  carrying  bar  of  T section  has  a short  length 

ending  in  a bulb  or  enlargement,  the  head  or  horizontal 
arms  of  the  T have  grooves  or  channels  for  asbestos  pack- 
ing, and  the  inner  edges  of  the  sheets  of  glass  abut  against 
an  upper  web,  which  forms  a partition,  and  carries  the 
screws  or  chased  bolts  of  a cap,  consisting  of  a metal  strip 
rolled  in  the  shape— on  cross  section— of  a hollow  rectangle, 
convex  on  its  upper  surface,  and  having  along  its  under- 
side a slot  way,  whilst  from  its  outer  and  lower  sides  are 
extensions  that  rest  upon  the  glass’s  upper  surface,  and 
have  grooves  for  the  packing  : a rectangular  bar  occupies 
and  nearly  fills  the  space  within  the  cap,  the  whole  being 
bound  together  by  a screwed  or  chased  bolt,  whose  head 
is  secured  to  the  vertical  web  of  the  carrying  bar  by  shap- 
ing it  X'wise,  or  in  manner  of  a dovetail. 


29,319.— Sash  Fasteners  : J.  Simpson. — The  fastener  | 
consists  of  two  brass  plates,  to  one  of  which  a brass  lever  is  ( 
attached,  moving  on  a pivot  and  falling  upon  the  other 
plate  and  held  in  position  by  a catch.  The  catch  falls  auto- 
matically by  means  of  a steel  spring,  which  presses  it  down 
and  also  prevents  the  raising  of  the  lever  by  any  instrument 
thrust  between  the  sashes ; the  lever,  when  raised,  is 
retained  by  a steel  spring  which  automatically  engages  in  a 
groove  in  the  lever,  and  a small  feather,  fitting  into  a 
groove  in  the  lever,  prevents  the  sashes  from  shaking. 

(1898.J  684.— Artificial  Stone:  W.  A.  Oakley.— The 
claim  is  for  the  intermixture  of  natural  earths  having 
opposed  chemical  attributes  in  the  presence  of  heat  : the 
materials  chosen  are  disintegrating  rock,  marl,  shale, 
earths,  kaolin,  sand,  or  clay,  of  an  acid  or  silicious  nature, 
which,  after  being  reduced  to  powder,  are  mixed  with  their 
natural  fluxes  or  reducing  agents,  such  as  calcareous 
earths,  alkaline  earths,  fluor  spar,  felspathic  granite  or 
clays  : to  the  compounds  are  added  metallic  oxides  or 
other  colouring  matters  ; and  charcoal,  about  3 per  cent., 
may  also  be  added  for  hardening  the  moulded  objects 
before  they  are  burned  in  a kiln  or  otherwise  fused. 

5809. — Beam  Compasses,  Calliper,  or  similar  Beam 
Instruments  : T.  Kolbe. — The  invention  consists  in  pro- 
viding a beam  of  tubular  telescopic  construction  whose 
extension  is  regulated  by  screws,  and  having  at  its  ends 
two  shoulder-pieces  wherein  the  pencil,  point,  pen,  or 
calliper  may  be  secured. 

7,591.— Gas  Burners  for  Heating  Purposes  : A. 
Buerkle. — The  burner  consists  of  the  combination  of  a gas- 
receiving chamber,  a mixing  chamber,  and  a series  of 
mixing  tubes,  the  upper  portion  of  the  mixing  chamber 
being  contracted,  and  having  perforated  sides. 

8,532. — Machines  for  Moulding  Briquettes  and 
Blocks:  T.  A.  Edison. — The  machine  comprises  a rota- 
table mould  carrier,  a plurality  of  radially  arranged 
plungers  which  impart  progressively-increasing  degrees  of 
compression,  and  have  movable  bottoms,  which  move  out- 
wardly by  the  co-operative  effect  of  a stationary  cam.  It  is 
designed  for  the  moulding  of  finely-pulverised  material. 

10,227.— Glueing  or  Cementing  Veneers  : C.  W. 
Luther. — The  veneers  are  coated  with  glue  or  cement 
(Patent  21,774,  1896)  and  dried,  then  they  are  laid  upon 
one  another,  placed  between  hot  platens,  and  pressed  to- 
gether : by  another  process  they  are  not  dried,  but  are 
pressed  and  heated  as  before. 

10,834. — Scales  for  Linear  Measurements  : //. 
Beyer  Anna  Bertram. — This  invention  has  for  its 
object  a scale  for  linear  measurements,  on  which  are 
marked,  directly  opposite  the  units  of  measurement,  the 
areas  cf  squares,  circles,  or  other  figures,  the  sides  or 
diameters  of  which  correspond  therewith. 

10,885.— Ceilings  : G.  Schroder. — The  ceiling  is  made 
of  specially  shaped  plates  or  panels,  which  form  geometrical 
panels.  Each  plate  or  panel  has  a rim  or  flange  around  its 
edge.  The  rim  of  one  plate  may  overlap  the  edges  of  the 
adjoining  plates,  or  it  may  form  a butt  joint  with  similar 

10)9*10.— Valve  for  Regulating  In-flow  to 
Cisterns,  &c.  : E.  Hope. — The  lift  valve  is  kept  upon  its 
seat  by  pressure  of  water  in  the  supply-pipe,  and  is  actuated 
by  a weighted  float  attached  to  the  outer  end  of  a pivoted 
lever.  The  valve-stem  and  the  lever  may  be  pinned  to- 
gether, or  the  lever  may  be  inserted  in  a slot  in  the  stem, 
with  guides  on  the  latter  to  keep  the  valve  in  a central 
position. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS. 

June  21— July  2. 

14,144,  F.  B.  Parkinson,  and  14,149,  Lewis  and  Others, 
Generator  for  Acetylene  Gas  Lamps.  14,152,  M.  Poihill, 
Scaffolding.  14,162,  Whittaker  & Bryant,  Sewage  Purifi- 
cation. 14,171,  A.  Chivers,  Cutting  Sawn  Timber  into 
short  lengths.  14,176,  Pfleiderers,  Water-baths,  & c. 
14,180,  Payne  and  Others,  Building  Bricks,  Blocks,  &c. 
14,182,  C.  F.  B.  Tainton,  Crushing  Ores,  Minerals,  &c. 
14,187,  G.  Leicht,  Moulding  Artificial  Stones.  14,194, 
W.  P.  Preble,  Lathes  or  Machines  for  Turning  or  Shaping 
Wood  and  other  Material.  14,197,11.  Sez,  14,210,  Suret 
et  Cie,  and  14,616,  M.  Fournier,  Acetylene  Gas.  14,204, 
M.  M.  Bair,  and  14,380,  E.  Giglio,  Electric  Batteries. 
14,209,  J.  Colquhoun-Thomson,  Crushing  and  Classifying 
Apparatus  for  Quartz  and  other  Ores.  14,211,  A.  J.  Ward, 
Excitant  Solutions  for  Electric  Batteries.  14,212,  F.  A.  Ray, 
Telephone  Transmitter.  14,213,  W.  Lnngdon-Davies,  and 
14,318,  S.  G.  Brown,  Dynamo-electric  Machinery.  14,217, 
W.  O.  Wood,  Electric  Miners’  Lamps.  14,218,  W.  Evans, 
Lamp-post  and  Hydrant.  14,222,  Cory  8:  Reynolds,  Circular- 
saw  Guards.  14,225,  W.  Cowan,  Gas  Governors.  14,237, 
C.  J.  Cooper,  fuse  and  cut-oui.  141238,  W.  Lede,  Washing- 
boilers.  14,239,  A.  Fieldsend,  Plane  Irons  and  similar 
Blades.  14,247,  F.  Knoeferl,  Sliding  and  Shifting  Cranes 
for  Builders’  use.  14,248,  S.  Wharton,  and  14.323,  S.  M. 
R.  Heron,  Locks.  14,255,  C.  Adams-Randall,  Electric 
Telephony.  14,265,  C.  P.  Kinnell,  Valves  for  Heating 
Installations.  14,275,  R-  Ewing,  Jointing  of  Metal  Pipes. 
14,283,  F.  C.  Norris,  Bricks  and  Brick-making.  14,289, 
E.  J.  Smith,  Street  Sweepers  or  Cleaners.  14,290,  Van 
Schoick  & Stewart,  Wrenches.  14,292,  P.  Leonard,  Ball- 
cocks.  14,293,  Scott  & Lanime,  Electrical  Distribution. 
14,298,  R.  Binnie,  Rock  Drills,  &c.  14,301,  C.  Baverez, 

Fire-places.  I4,302,  W.  R.  Bowers,  Brazing  or  Hard 
Soldering.  14,303,  H.  M.  Robinson,  Public  Lamp 
Standards.  14,304,  C.  Fleisch,  Protection  from  Moisture 
of  the  Plastering  of  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.  14,308,  William- 

son & Hammerton,  Drying  Closets  for  Laundries,  Stc. 
14,32=,  H.  Harper,  Pulley  Wheel  Frame  for  Gas  Chande- 
liers or  Sliding  Oil  Lamps  and  Lanterns.  14,331,  S.  T. 
White,  Electric  Light  Diffuser  and  Economiser.  '4,334, 
J.  Lewkowitsch,  Drying-Oils.  14,342,  Ditchbuin  & White- 
head,  Pickaxes  and  their  Sockets.  14,349.  Addicott  & 
Holland,  Fenders  and  Curbs.  14,356,  E.  H.  Driggs,  Oil 
Stoves.  14,361,  J.  A.  McMullen,  Coupling  of  Alternating 
Current  Dynamos  or  Alternators,  &c.  14,363,  Elieson  & 

Naylor,  Electric  Switches.  14, 370,  Fawcett  & Others, 
Wooden  Flooring  and  Paving.  14,378,  A.  W.  I’erriman, 
Artificial  Marble  and  Stone.  14.387,  E.  B.  Donkin, 
Rotary  Apparatus  suitable  for  use  as  Exhausters,  Blowers, 
Pumps,  Motors,  Meters,  &c.  14,394,  W.  Antony,  Slabs 

lor  Building  and  other  Purposes.  14, 399,  Blackburn  & 
Spence,  Electric  Measuring  Instruments.  14,402,  H.  S. 
Foster,  Flushing  Pipe  and  Water-closet  Pan  Screw 
Union.  14,4"  and  14,492,  M.  J.  Adams,  Latrines 
and  Sanitary  Appliances.  14,424,  J.  Hampton,  jun., 
Hand-vices.  14,431,  A-  Simpson,  Wire  Fencing.  14,441, 
Hueter  & Priigel,  for  Boring  Holes  and  Turning  Bodies  of 
Angular  or  Polygonal  Shape  or  Section.  14,447,  61. 
Baader,  a Louvre  Ventilator.  14,4.76,  J.  Titchett,  Gas 
Stoves.  14,477,  A.  Smith,  a Drawing  Compass.  14,485, 
Mdme.  Lucie  des  Essards,  and  14,620,  E.  Smedley, 
Acetylene  Lamps.  14,496,  W.  Jones,  and  14,550,  W.  C. 
Humphrey,  Pipe  Coupling  and  Jointing,  14,514,  C.  H. 
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Cox,  Switch  Boards.  14,524,  C.  P.  Showell,  Sliding  Rods 
for  Fanlight  Openers,  &c.  14,532,  Litynski  and  Others, 

fo:  rendering  Materials  Fire-proof,  and  for  Fire  Extinction. 
14,534,  H.  Malet,  Automatic  Door-closer.  14,544,  B.  H. 
Jones,  Concrete  Foundations  in  Deep  Water,  and  Locat- 
ing and  Bonding  Concrete  Blocks  in  other  structures. 
14,565,  Wibrow  & Paul,  Veneers.  14,573.  L.  Sunderland, 
Suspension  or  Hanging  Switches  for  Electrical  Lighting. 
'4,579,  A.  Turner,  Tenement  Buildings.  14.581,  A.  R. 
Blasse,  Hot  Air  Heating  Apparatus.  14,582,  Rciden- 
baugh  and  Others,  for  Burning  Hydro-Carbon  for  Cooking, 
Heating,  &c.  14,587,  C.  Hofmann,  and  14,626,  H.  C. 

Norman,  Grinding,  Crushing,  and  similar  Machines. 
14.595,  K.  B.  Skeet,  Covering  and  Preserving  from  Rust 
exposed  Iron  Work.  14,597,  McGloughjin  and  Others, 
Opening  and  Closing  Windows  and  Ventilators.  14,603, 
M.  Watts,  Plaques,  Tablets,  Panels,  &c.  14,614,  Laar- 

man  & Brockelt,  Meter  for  Alternating  Current  Motors. 
14,634,  H.  H.  Jones,  Pressure  Apparatus  for  Clearing 
Residual  Deposits  from  Gas  Service  Pipes.  14,635,  M. 
Levi,  a Measuring  Tool  or  Device.  14,654,  W.  Hein- 
richs, Brick  Kilns. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

June  16. — By  George  Hone  (at 
Cheltenham). 

Gotherington,  Glos. — A freehold  estate,  ar 


“ The  Pound  ” and  6 a.,  f.,  r.  32/.  

June  27.— By  Furlong  & Son  (at 
Woolwich). 

Plumstead,  Kent. — Church  Manor  Way,  two 
blocks  of  building  land,  27  a.  ir.  22  p.,f.  .... 
Woolwich,  Kent. — 1 and  3,  Robcrt-st.,  u.t.  13  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.  12s 

112,  Crescent-rd.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  1/.  7s 

June  28. — By  Nicholson,  Greaves,  & 
Co.  (at  Sheffield). 

Sheffield,  Yorks. — Ranmoor,  “Riverdale"  and 


.£2.725 


13  a. 


By  G.  H.  Petty  (at  Lancaster). 
Langthwaite,  Lancashire. — A freehold  farm,  area 

101  a.  3 r.  37  p 

By  Wyer,  Adams,  & Glover  (at  Masons’ 
Hall  Tavern). 

Southwark. — Oswin-st.,  “ The  Little  Wonder  " 
b.-h.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  with  goodwill. 
By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Ashford). 

Brenzett,  Kent. — Enclosures  of  land,  36  a.  1 r. 

12  p.,  f.  (in  lots) 

By  M.  C.  Innocent  & Son  (at  Lechlade). 
Kencott,  Oxon. — Freehold  cottage,  farm  buildings, 

and  70  a.  3 r.  30  p 

By  H.  S.  R.  Stanford  (at  Haleswortli). 
Rumburgh,  Suffolk. — “ The  Street  Farm,"  87  a. 

or.  27  p.,  f. 

Three  enclosures,  17  a.  3 r.  19  p.,  f. 

By  J.  & L.  Lea  & Sons  (at  Birmingham). 
Birmingham. — Dale  End,  “ The  Imperial  Arcade," 

area  845  yds.,  f.,  e.r.  650/.  

June  29. — By  Harold  Griffin. 
Battersea.— 62  and  64,  Alfred-st.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

9l-  -. 

107,  Winstanley-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  5/. 

Putney. — 131  and  133,  Disraeli-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

14/.,  r.  76/.  

By  Harman  Bros. 

City-rd. — 107  and  109,  East-rd.,  u.t.  49J  yrs.,  g.r. 

11I.,  r.  no/. 

Stoke  Newington.— 83  and  87,  Manor-rd.,  u.t.  77 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  4s.,  e.r.  10 ol. 

2,  Lordship-rd.,  and  a plot  of  land  in  rear,  u.t. 

76I  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  r.  75/.  

By  William  Houghton. 
Walthamstow. — Forest-rd.,  “The  Winns  Estate,” 

.,  f. 

Limehouse.— 13a,  Anchor-st.,  f.,  e.r.  40/.  

By  Jenkins  & Sons. 

Greenwich.— 42,  Crooms  Hill,  f.,  e.r.  50/. 

South  Lambeth. — 55,  Dorset-rd.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r. 

24/- .- 

Bromley-by-Bow. — 1,  Teviot-st.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/ 

By  J.  S.  Richardson. 

Redhill,  Surrey. — London-rd.,  "The  Railway 

Bell  ” b.-h.,  f.,  r.  50/. 

4,  6,  and  8,  London-rd.,  f.,  r.  no/. 

By  Segrave,  Browett,  & Tavlor. 
Bca-. — 86,  88,  90,  and  92,  Fairfield-rd.  (The 
" Bricklayers'  Arms  ’’  p.-h.),  and  39,  41,  and 
43,  Douro-st.,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r.  63/.,  r.  155/.  16s.. 
By  S.  Walker  & Son. 

City  of  London. — Cheapside,  f.g.r.  350/.,  reversion 

in  48}  yrs 

By  Wiltshire  & Thurgood. 
Farringdon-st. — 29  and  30,  Stonecutter-st.,  f.,  r. 


n5/. 


Forest  Hill. — 277,  279,  281,  and  283,Stanstead-row., 

f.,  r.  198/. 

By  R.  Tidey  & Son. 

Dalston. — 134,  151,  and  157,  Sandringham-rd.,  u.t. 

624  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  r.  134/. 

33,  Fassett-sq.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  ios.,  r.  32/... 
Hoxton. — 30,  Bristowe-st.,  u.t.  9 yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  15s., 

r.  102/.  14s 

De  Beauvoir  Town.— 25  and  27,  Churcb-rd.,  u.t. 

20  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  76/.  

Downham-rd.,  The  “ Mitre”  Tavern,  i.g.r.  60/., 


u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  5s 

in,  Downham-rd..  u.t.  21  ’ 

Peckham. — 5,  Peckham  Ryt 

61.  ios.,  r.  60/. 

Norwood. — Canham-rd.,  f.g.r.  50/.,  reversion 


.,  g.r.  5s.,  r.  45/... 
u.t.  364  yrs.,  g.r. 


1 95 


Putney. — 126,  Upper  Richmond-rd.,  f.,  r.  85/.  .... 

Poplar.— 226,  East  India  Dock-rd.,  f.,  r.  65/.  

By  A.  Dowell  (at  Edinburgh). 

Both  well,  &c.,  Lanark. — “ The  Estate  of  Cleland,” 


1,250  a 


51,700  J 


Rerwick,  &c.,  Kirkcudbright. — "The  Estate  of 

Netherlaw,”  1,743  a 39, 800  3 

By  Balch  & Balch  (at  Camden  Town). 

Holloway. — 1,  5,  and  17,  Fulbrook-rd.,  u.t.  58 yrs., 


116/.  . 


By  George  Wigley  (at  Winslow). 
Winslow,  Bucks.— Building  and  allotment  land, 


“ Tuckey  Farm  ” and  coyert,  315  a.  : 
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'inslow,  &c.,  Bucks.—"  Roddimore  Farm  ” and 

covert,  104  a.  3 r.  25  p.,  f.  

iLittlc  Horwood,  Bucks.— “ Corbett’s  Enclosure,’’ 

13  a.  1 r.  4 p.,  f. 

Oakley’s  Farm,”  21  a.  o r.  39  p.,  f.,  r.  50/. 

Shenley  Brook  End,  Bucks. — Enclosures  of  land, 

18  a.  1 r.  7 p.,  f.  

.nbournc,  Bucks.  — “ Nearton  End  Farm,” 

x34  3 r-  34  P-i  f- 

By  Fenn  & Co.  (at  Dedham). 
Dedham,  Essex. — Enclosures  of  land,  12  a.  o r. 

J,  32  P-»  c 

A cottage  and  four-tenement  house,  c 

Enclosures  of  land,  15  a.  3 r.  32  p.,  f.  

" East  House  Farm,”  49  a.  2 r.  20  p.,  f.  and  c. . . 
By  J.  Kittow  (at  Launceston). 
Thrushelton,  &c.,  Devon.— The  Manor  or  Lord- 
ship  of  Downecary,  with  its  rights,  privileges, 


^i,9Co 


&c.  . 


Broad  wood  wideer,  Devon. — "Venn  Moor  Planta- 
tion ” and  lands,  104  a.  2 r.  25  p.,  f. 

“ Venn  Farm,”  61  a.  o r.  33  p.,  f. 

“ Coombeshead  Farm,”  165  a.  1 r.  5 p.,  f. 

Higher  Coombeshead  Farm,”  28  a.  2 r.  17  p.,  f. 

Two  freehold  cottages  and  o a.  2 r.  37  p 

Virginstovve,  Devon. — “The  Hare  and  Hounds” 

p.h.  and  2 a.  2 r.  17  p.,  f. 

Various  enclosures,  26  a.  o r.  16  p.,  f.  

Two  freehold  cottages  and  2 a.  1 r.  16  p.,  f.  .... 
“ Virginstowe  Town  Farm,”  84  a.  3 r.  24  p.,  f. . . 

“ Crow's  Nest  Farm,”  45  a.  2 r.  31  p.,  f. 

>•  " Venn  Wood,”  xi  a.  o r.  8 p.,  f.  

By  Thompson  & Co.  fat  Holsworthy). 
Milton  Damerel,  Devon. — “ White  Bear  Farm,” 

55  a.  2 r.  op.,  f. 

Lower  Courts  Farm,”  14  a.  2 r.  25  p.,  f. 

■ Various  enclosures,  75  a.  3 r.  19  p.,  f. 

By  T.  8.  Adams  (at  Mold). 

Tryddn,  Flint.  — “ Plas-Yn-Mhowy’s  Farm,” 

92^  a.,  f.  

" Penygroes  Holding,”  20  a.,  f. 

Mold,  Flint. — 41,  Bridge-st.,  and  three  houses  in 

I  Conway-st.,  f. 

By  N.  W.  Robinson  (at  Booxmoor). 
Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. — Various  enclosures  of 

j land,  50  a.  2 r.  2 p.,  f.  (in  lots)  

By  Grim  ley  & Son  (at  Rugby). 
Willoughby,  Warwick. — “Spraggett’s  Farm,”  50  a. 

o  r.  39  p.,  f.  

1  Various  enclosures,  41  a.  2 r.  1 p.,  f. 

1 Sawbridge,  Warwick.— “ Wiggin's  Closes”  and  a 

cottage,  17  a.  or.  28  p.,  f 

By  G.  J.  Robinson  & Thompson  (at 
Northallerton). 

Brompton,  Yorks. — “ Newstead  Farm,”  154  a. 

2  r.  14  P-,  f. 

June  30. — By  Chesterton  & Sons. 
Kensington. — 61,  Addison-rd.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  1/. 
3,  Phillimore-gdns.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  210/. 
By  J.  G.  Dean  & Co. 

Balham. — 33,  35,  37,  and  39,  Sarsfield-rd.,  u.t.  8i£ 

yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  120/.  

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 
Limehouse. — 24,  Gough-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  10s., 

„ r.  36/. 

St.  Luke's,  37,  Hatfield-st.,  f.,  r.  75/.  

Dalston. — 1,  2,  3,  and  4,  Navarino-grove,  u.t.  7 j 

yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  109/.  

Deptford. — 2,  Creek-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  30/. 
Anerley, — 6,  8,  and  12,  Lullington-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs., 
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By  J.  C.  Platt. 

Hammersmith. — 5 to  13  (odd),  Masboro’-rd.,  u.t. 

69  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  r.  169/.  

Shepherd's  Bush. — 351,  Goldhawk-rd.,  u.t.  29  yrs., 

g-r-  25^. 

By  J.  A.  &W.  Tharp. 

Brighton.— 32,  33,  and  34,  Old  Steine,  1,  2,  3,  and 
4,  Marine  Parade,  and  1,  Steine-st.,  f.,  r.  655/. 
Hackney  Wick. — 26,  28,  and  30,  Victoria-rd.,  u.t. 

67  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  91/. 

Homerton. — 102  and  104,  Ballance-id.,  u.t.fiiA-yrs., 

g.r.  61.  6s 

Edmonton. — Percy  Cottages,  f.g.r.  17/.  10s.,  re- 
version in  80  yrs 

Southend. — 4,  Elmer-av.,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  r. 

35^ 

By  Daniel  Watney  & Sons. 

Pleshey,  Essex. — The  "White  Horse”  p.-h.  and 

2  a.  3 r.  39  Pm  f-,  r.  24/.  

By  T.  G.  Wharton. 

Holloway. — ta,  Highwood-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.  9s.,  e.r.  65/.  

Paddington. — 19,  Blomfield-st.,  u.t.  444  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 1-  1 os 

Bow.  — 131  and  131a,  Bow-rd.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r. 

, 13/.  ios.,  r.  255/. 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Anerley.  — 15  to  25  (odd),  St.  Hugh’s-rd.,  f.,  r. 

140/.  8s 

Peckham. — Rye-lane,  f.g.r.  80/.,  reversion  in  17  j 
yrs I 

Rye-lane,  &c.)  f.g.r.  115/.,  reversion  in  69  yrs. . . 
St.  George’s-rd.,  f.g.r.  27/.  ios.,  reversion  in  65 

yrs 

Cator-st.,  f.g.r.  25/.  4s.,  reversion  in  64  yrs 

East  Surrey-grove,  f.g.r.  87/.  8s.,  reversions  in 

64, 65,  and  66  yrs 

Watlington-grove,  f.g.r.  56/.,  reversion 


f.. 


10  p.,  f... 


g.r.  20/.. 


660 

2.350 


Addiscombe. — Inglis-rd.,  f.g.r.  18/.  is.,  reversions 

in  65  and  66  yrs 

Ashford,  Middx. — Percy-av.,  f.g.r.  66/.,  reversion 

in  83  yrs 

Bermondsey. — Paulin-st.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  55/.,  rever- 
sions in  56  and  31  yrs 

Bermondsey.— 26,  28,  34  to  54  (even),  and  55, 

The  Grange,  and  1,  Blackman-court,  f. 

33  and  36,  Paulin-st.,  f.,  r.  49/.  10s 

Peckham. — 38,  42,  and  46,  Commercial-rd.,  f.,  r. 

78 1. 

28,  20,  and  30,  Pitt-st.,  f.,  r.  Si/.  4s 

Anerley. — Anerley  Park,  “ Oakdene,”  “The 

Poplars,”  and  “ Fairlight,”  f.,  e.r.  244/. 

Padua-rd.,  “ Marion  Villa”  and  “Maisonette,” 

> r-  52/.  

4,  Stodart-rd.,  f.,  r.  36/.  

By  Fareurothek,  Ellis  & Co. 
Bloomsbury.— 194  and  196,  Shaftesbury-av.,  area 

3,200  ft.,  f.  

Mortlake. — Queen’s-rd,  "The  Queen’s  Arms”  b.-h., 
f.g.r.  of  61.,  reversion  in  6S  yrs 


285 

1.825 


Prince’s-rd.,  f.g.r.  of  56/.  ios.,  reversion  in  68  yrs.  ^1,490 

King’s-rd.,  f.g.r.  of  12/.,  reversion  in  83  yrs 300 

Fitzgerald-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  of  21/.  2s.,  reversion  in 

71  yrs 602 

PoIlard-pl. , f.g.r.  of  10/.,  reversion  in  63  yrs 

By  Wilkinson  & Son  (at  Brighton). 

Brighton. — 3,  Royal-cr<*s.,  f.,  r.  94/. 

38,  Regency-sq.,  f.,  r.  102/.  8s 

By  Messrs.  Cop.ii  (at  Maidstone). 

Aylesford,  Kent. — " The  Cobdown  Estate,”  126  a. 

3 r.  36  p.,  f.  

Enclosure  of  land,  1 a.  3 r.  o p.,  f.  

East  Mailing,  Kent. — Enclosure  of  land,  1 a.  3 r. 

iop.,  f. 

House  and  shop  and  nine  cottages,  f.  

Two  cottages  and  orchard  land,  17  a.  2 r.  28  p.,  f. 

Bailiffs  house  and  o a.  2 r.  38  p.,  f. 

Two  freehold  orchards,  10  a.  o r.  17  p 

A freehold  homestead,  5 a.  2 r.  13  p 

An  enclosure  of  hop  land,  12  a.  2 r.  34  p.,  f.  .... 

Peacock  Row,  six  cottages,  f. 

By  G.  B.  Smallpiece  (at  Woking). 

Woking,  Surrey. — Chobham-rd.,  & c.,  seven  build- 
ing plots,  f.  

Commercial-rd.,  " Saunder’s  Cottages,"  f. 

Knap  Hill,  two  houses  and  two  cottages,  f.  .... 

Guildford-rd.,  two  residences,  f.,  r.  32/.  ios 

Star  Hill,  “ Fair  View,”  f.,  r.  25/. 

By  Hepper  & Sons  (at  Leeds). 

Leeds.— 94,  93,  and  96,  Briggate,  area  1,074  yds., 

f.,  r.  402/. 

By  Baxter,  Payne,  & Lepper  (at  Sydenham). 

Sydenham. — Sydenham-rd.,  “ Malvern  House,”  f. 

Homecroft-rd.,  63  building  plots,  f. 

By  Thurgood  & Martin  (at  Dover). 

Shepherdswell,  Kent. — Various  enclosures,  48  a. 

3 r.  25  p.,  f. 

A freehold  cottage  and  4 a.  3 r.  10  p 

By  Sewell  & Barnes  (at  Bungay). 

Ilketshall,  St.  Lawrence,  Suffolk. — “The  Hannah 

Barn  Farm,”  96  a.  3 r.  10  p.,  f. 

Various  enclosures  and  a cottage,  36  a.  1 r.  10  p., 

f.  and  c 

By  Fuller,  Moon,  & Fuller  (at  Croydon). 

Fnrleigh,  Surrey.— Main-rd.,  eight  building  sites, 


1,690 

5.856 


Mitcham,  Surrey.— Lower  Green,  “ The  Caxton 
Printing  Works  "and  “Caxton  Cottages,”  u.t. 

42  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  r.  75/.  2s 

Caterham,  Surrey.  — " The  Harrow  ’’  p.-h.,  f.  and 

Oxted,  Surrey.  — Enclosures  of  land,  15  a.  1 r.  23  p., 

By  Thompson  & Co.  (at  Charmouth) 
Charmouth,  Dorset. — Higher  Sea-lane,  &c.,  14 

freehold  building  sites 

By  Hunt  & Peddar  (at  Stowmarket). 
Battisford,  &c.,  Suffolk. — Afreehold  farm,  52  a.  2 r. 

„ 39  P 

Battisford,  Suffolk.— A freehold  farm,  51  a.  1 r. 

_ 34  P 

Two  enclosures,  15  a.  21-.  1 p.,  f. 

“The  Valley  Farm,”  92  a.  1 r.  20  p.,  f. 

Old  Newton,  Suffolk. — A farmhouse  and  11  a.  3 r. 

20  p.,  f.  and  c 

Four  tenements,  plot  of  garden  ground,  and  9 a. 

1 r.  36  p.,  f.  and  c 

Three  enclosures,  24  a.  2 r.  30  p.,  f.  and  c 

Gislingham,  Suffolk.  — A freehold  farm,  32  a.  2 r. 

T 34  P 

By  W.  Ludlow  & Briscoe  (at  Birmingham). 
Knowle,  Warwick. — “Highfield”  and  13  a.  1 r. 

.33  P-.  f- 

Five  building  sites,  area  28,437  yds.,  f.  

Beoley,  Worcs. — “ Newlands  Estate,"  143  a.  3 r. 


Pimlico.— 40  and  44,  Beesborough  Gardens,  u.t. 

35  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  112/.  ios , 

By  P.  W.  Talbot  & Co. 
Ladywell. — Railway-ter.,  f.g.r.  36/.  ios.,  reversion 


By  Wriford  & Dixons. 
Regent’s  Park. — 37,  Osnaburg-st.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  5s.,  r.  50/.  

Kensington. — West  Kensington  Gardens,  i.g.r. 

21/.  4s.  6d.,  u.t.  55  yrs.  g.r.  13/^. 

26  and  28,  West  Kensington  Gardens,  u.t.  55 

yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  270/.  

West  Kensington  Gardens,  a set  of  stabling,  u.t. 

„ 55  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  75/. 

Hyde  Park. — 15  and  16,  Hyde  Park  Gate,  u.t.  46 

yrs.,  g.r.  24/.  8s.,  r.  255/. 

Kensington.—  Logan-pl.,  i.g.r.  75/.,  u.t.  56  yrs., 

T g-r.  nil  

Brompton. — 49,  Brompton-sq.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  r.  90/.  

July  2.— By  J.  Carter  Jonas  & Sons 
(at  Cambridge). 

Mclbourn,  Cambs. — “The  Lordship  Farm,”  472a. 


170 
3.590 
850 
3, *75 
1,650 
750 


6 p.,  f.. 


“The  Heath”  and  “Munceys”  Farms,  500a. 

2 r.  28  p.,  f. 

“ The  Lodge  ” and  6 a.  o r.  34  p.,  f.,  r.  60/.  

By  Elworthy  & Son  (at  Wisbech). 
Newtonj  &c.,  Cambs. — A freehold  estate,  com- 
prising 30s  a.  3 r.  24  p.  (in  lots) 

By  Sewell  & Barnes  (at  Norwich). 
Rockland  St.  Mary,  &c.,  Norfolk.— A freehold 
and  copyhold  estate,  comprising  55  a.  o r.  35  p. 

(in  lots)  

Alburgh,  Norfolk.— “ The  White  House  Farm,” 


17  p.,  f.  . 


By  Henry  J.  Way  (at  Freshwater). 
Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight. -Three  freehold  build- 


July  j.— By  Dyer,  Son,  & Hilton  (at 
Blackheath). 

Blackheath. — 2 and  4,  Bennett-pk.,  u.t.  53}  yrs.. 


Lee. — 262,  Lee  High-rd.,  f.,  r.  44/. 

By  Whitfield  & Son  (at  Oswestry). 
Llansilin,  Denbigh.— “ Moeliwrch  Farm,”  324  a. 

or-  33  P-.  f- ' 

By  Messrs.  Richardson  (at  Stamford). 
Uffington,  Lines. — “The  Newstead”  and  “The 

Lodge  ” Farms,  407  a.  o r.  5 p.,  f.  and  c 

“ Newstead  Mill”  and  12  a.  3 r.  12 p.,  f.  

‘ Milk  Field  Meadow,”  4 a.  o r.  3 p.,  f. 

* Four  Acres  Wood,"  4 a.  2 r.  20  p.,  f.  

By  Vernon  & Son  (at  High  Wycombe). 
Holmer  Green,  Bucks. — Cottage  and  orchard  land, 

1 a.  3 r.  20  p.,  f.  and  c 

Farmhouse  and  13  a.  2 r.  31  p.,  f.  and  c 

“The  Earl  Howe”  b.-h.  and  3 a.  3 r.  14  p.,  f. 

and  c 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Cityof  London. — 16,  Tokenliousc-yd.,area  3,14s  ft.. 

f.,  r.  1,800/. 

Southwark. — 98,  South wark-st.,  area  3,960  ft.,  f.,  r. 

300/.  

Godstone,  Surrey.—”  Tol  Pedn  ” and  3 a.  3 r.  20  p., 

“ Hillside  ” and  3 a.  3 r.  34  p.,  f.,  r.  no/.  j 

Sydenham.— 2,  Border-cres.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  35/. 
24,  26,  and  32,  Crystal  Palace  Park-rd.,  u.t.  85 

yrs.,  g.r.  105/.,  r.  310/. 

By  Henry  Bond  & Son. 
Westcliff-on-Sea,  Essex.— St.  Helen’s-rd.,  “Maud 

Villa,”  f.,  r.  35/. 

Canewdon-rd.,  “ Elmdene  ” and  “Oakdene,”  f., 

_ . r. 78/. 

Leigh-on-Sea,  Essex. — Glendale-gdns.,  “Glendale 

Villa,”  f.,  r.  22/. 

By  Furuer,  Price,  & Furber. 

Soho.— 67,  Berwick-st.,  and  21a,  Noel-st.,  f.,  r. 

*65/.  

Tottenham. — Gourley-st.,  f.g.r.  21/.,  reversion  in 

83  yrs 

King  s Cross. — 8,  Liverpool-st.,  f.,  r.  50/.  

13i  Argyle-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  15s.,  r.  50/.. 


By  J.  W.  Kemsley. 

’iall-rd.,  a freehold  building 


Ilford,  Essex.— Uph; 

Estate,  32  a.  o r.  30  p.  

By  Nott  & Cartwright. 
Westminster. — 65,  Ponsonby-pl.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r. 

_ 5^-  5S 

South  Lambeth.— 2 and  3,  Wyvil-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs., 
g.r.  10/. 


By  Macquike  & Merry  (at  North- 
ampton). 

Lower  Heyford,  Northants.— Three  enclosures  of 

land,  50  a.  2 r.  17  p.,  f. 

By  Protheroe  & Morris  (at  Reading). 
Cholsey,  Berks. — The  Cholsey  Nurseries,  8 a.  3 r., 

July  4. — By  C.  Rawley  Cross  & Co. 
Shepherd's  Bush. — TJxbiidge-rd.,  a building  site, 

u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  

Pentonville.— 14,  Percy-circus,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 


r.  60/. 


Shepherd’s  Bush. — 65,  Wood-lane,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 1.  ios.,  e.r.  50/. 

Notting  Hill. — 150,  Portobello-rd.,  u.t.  633  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.,  r.  60/. 

By  Fortescue  & Branson. 
Shepherd’s  Bush. — 17,  Rylett-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r. 

12 /.,  r.  60I 

By  Holcombe,  Betts,  & West. 
Maida  Vale.— 133,  Sutherland-av.,u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r. 

16/. 

Paddington. — 57  to  73  (odd),  Praed-st.,  u.t.  55} 

yrs.,  g.r.  210/.,  r.  830/. 

Maida  Hill. — 3,  Northwick-ter.,  u.t.  253  yrs.,  g.r. 

2/.  ios.,  r.  1 15/. 

Notting  Hill. — 121,  St.  Mark’s-rd.,  u.t.  76}  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  r.  55/.  

By  T.  W.  Offin. 

Barling,  Essex. — A freehold  house  and  shop,  with 

off-license 

Billericay,  Essex. — “The  Rising  Sun’  p.h.,  f. 

and  c.,  r.  30/.  

Runwell,  Essex. — “The  Home  and  Stacey's 

Farms,”  62  a.  1 r.  1 p.,  f.  and  c 

Nevenden,  Essex. — “The  Temple  Farm,"  41  a. 

3  r-  38  p.,  f. 

By  Wriford  & Dixons. 

Hammersmith. — ito,  King-st.,  f.,  r.  40/.  

Enfield. — x,  The  Parade,  1.,  r.  60/.  

Richmond,  Surrey.— 101  to  111  (odd),  Kew-rd., 

u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  65/.,  r.  390/. 

113,  Kew-rd.  and  warehouse  in  rear,  f.,  r. 

67*  los 

By  Mullett,  Booker  & Co. 

Hyde  Pk. — 5,  7,  and  it,  Westbourne-ter.,  and 
19,  21,  and  22,  Conduit-mews,  u.t.  39  yrs., 

g.r.  21/.  13s.  6d.,  r.  900/. 

42  and  44,  Sussex  Gardens,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  16/., 

r.  480/. 

24,  Conduit-mews,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  r.  36/.  .. 
136,  Gloucester-ter.,  u.t.  413  yrs.,  g.r.  18s.  3d., 

r-  170/.  

140,  146,  148,  and  150,  Gloucester-ter.,  u.t.  413 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil.,  r.  610/. 

Islington.— Barnsbury-rd.,  the  “ White  Conduit 
House,’’  p.-h.,  an  improved  rent  of  52/.,  for 

494  yrs 

King’s  Cross. — York-rd.,  the  “City  of  York” 

p.h.,  an  improved  rent  of  82/.,  for  493  yrs 

Holborn.— Leather-lane,  “ The  Robin  Hood  and 
Little  John”  p.h.,  f.g.r.  50/.,  reversion  in 

_ 38  yrs 

Hoxton. — Hoxton-st.,  “ The  Green  Man  ” p.-h., 

f.g.r.  84/.,  reversion  in  38  yrs 

255  and  259,  Hoxton-st.,  f.,  r.  95/ 

By  E.  J.  Gilders  (at  Clacton-on-Sea). 
Clacton-on-Sea,  Essex. — 2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  and  io, 

Alexandria-ter.,  f.,  r.  128/.  ios 

Alexandtia-rd.,  a plot  of  land,  o a.  1 r.  o p.,  f.  . . 
Station-rd.,  “ Medford  Lodge”  and  “ Franklin 

Lodge,”  f.,  r.  63/. 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co.  (at  Ilford). 

Ilford,  Essex.— 1,  11,  15,  and  16,  Norfolk-rd.,  u.t. 

908  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.  18s.,  r.  144/.  

30,  Elgin. rd.,  u.t.  998  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  18s.,  e.r.  35 /. 
Chadwell  Heath,  Essex.— 49  and  50,  Hainault-rd.. 

fM  r.  39/.  

By  Prothero  & Morris  (at  Edmonton). 
Edmonton.— Albany-rd.,  &c.,  19  plots  of  building 

land,  f. 

By  Morrison  & Smith  (Writers) 

(at  Lanark). 

Lesmahgow,  Lanarkshire.—"  The  Lands  of 

Bereholm,”  3,712  a 

By  E.  Pennington  (at  Richmond). 
Twickenham. — 1,  The  Parade,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  ios.,  r.  65/. 

The  Avenue,  a freehold  plot  of  land 

By  Salisbury  & Hamer  (at  Blackpool). 
Stalmine-with-Stagnall,  Lancs.  — “Wardley’s 
Hotel,”  with  farm  buildings  and  60  a.  2 r. 

34  Pm  f- 

Enclosures  of  land,  14  a.  o r.  12  p.,  f. 

Hambleton,  Lancs. — Enclosures  of  land,  29  a.  2 r. 
24  Pm  ft 


625 

380 

650 


3i7°° 

850 

440 

x,o8S 

1,300 

5,425 

1,440 


1,285 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[July  16,  1898. 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised.  I 


....  Alhy  (Ireland'  Union 
..„  Parsou-uown  (lrelaud) 
| Town  Commissioners 


IN.  153 - Aug.  1 

Not  stated No  date 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Material*. 


Paving.  Flaegtng. 


Alteration*.  4c.  School*.  Blue*  friars- 
o Chapel,  Aughaclay, 


Reaer 


Carriage  Shed,  Houee*.  4c  Belfast  . 

Restoration  of  Munlcl,  al  Office*  ... . 
Addition*  to  Schools,  Dunmow  . . 

Bonded  Warehouse,  Knockdhu, 

Baud',  N.B 

Sewerage  Work*, near  Norbury  Manor 

• ""Railway,  Llantriesant 


Bride*  - 


(Glam.)  4 


Sewerage  Works  

Lime,  Tube*.  Fittings,  Ac.  Gasworks 

•Alteration*  to  Lodge  

•Making-up  Roads 


•Dwelling  House-. 

Rebuilding  Quay  Wall,  Ac 

Road  Works.  Ncrthfield.  4c 

Baths,  Ac.  Msn*B»ld-*treet  

Two  Storage  Reservoir*,  Ogden  ..  .. 

Drainage  Work*  (Contract  No.  8)  .... 


ndatlons,  Ac.  Gaswrrk* 

era' Ion*  to  School*.  Fleet  Fen 

Ancs , • ••—  *•**■■•■ 

mty  Shops.  Dewsbury 


and  FU 


iratory,  Office,  4c.  Gateshead  .... 
ug  Works 

1 Works,  Button  Hill  . .. ....... . 

nlng  Road  and  Path - .. . . 

Cottage*.  West  Aucklanl 

nations,  Ac.  to  Store*,  Wyke 

tary  Work*.  St.  John’*  Home. . . 
age.  llarrhill  . . ■ • ■ • 

>oi  Chapel,  Every-street,  Nelson. 

itloni  to  Workhouse  

era,  Reddlcap  Hill •••• 

i Cottage* - **  — •■ 

itiousTo^ Business  Premises,  Bow* 
illons,  Crook  Farm,  Olasson 

* Shop*  and  House*,  Hlgh-Btreat, 

llcator  Moor—  — •••- 

pel.  Cray,  Breconshire 

ket  Hall,  Erwood,  Breconshire  .. 
lie,  Llangefln,  Anglesea 

pltal,  Cumnock,  N.B.  

r Houses,  South-street,  Baeuo  ... 
*r  Van*  and  Carts,  Dust  Vans, 

ItUna  to  Greeubank  Schools  . .. . 
ition*  to  School*. Crumlin,  Mon. 
ting  Works,  Boilers.  Ac.  Harrison- 
jensary  and  Hospital,  Market- 

•slon  Ion,  Bryualencyn,  Anglesey 
uiloing  Woolpack  Inn.  Holbeck.. 

Inage  Works,  Dean-lane 


aird  Buildings,  Brightlingsea, 

I Shed,  Ac.  Accrington  

, Fleece  Hotel,  Loughborough 


Workshops,  Shed*.  4c.  North  Dean. 


By  whom  Required. 


Dew»burv  Corp 

Portsmouth  Soh.  Bd. 

Salford  Corp - 

Rev.  .T.  M'Cnllsch 

N. rth  Berwick  Water 

Commrs 

Belfast  A Northern 

Counties  Rv.  Co 

Cheltenham  Corp. . . - 

Distillers  Co.  Ltd 

Croydon  T.O — 

O.  W.  Ry.  Co 

Dewsbury  Corp 

Brighton  nud  1’reatoD 

Sch.  Bd 

New  Mills  (Lancs.) 

U.D.C 

Heywocd  (Lancs.)Corp. 

Lewisham  B.  of  W. 
Tottenham  U.D.C.  .. 

Bromley  U.D.C 

Strand  Union 


Wick 


Harb 


Worcester  C.C 

Liverpool Corp 

Nelson  Corp 

Gorton  (Lancs.)  U.D.C. 


Rotherham  Corp.  . 


Flee 


Kingston  Corp 

N.  E.  Ry.  Co 

Hartlepool  Corp 

Barnstable  R.D.C  ..  - 

Metropolitan  Asylums 

Board  

W.  Reed  

Brighouse  DUtrlct 

Indus  '•‘oc.  Ltd 

Ipswich  Uniou  

W.  M’KIo  ..... 

Kilkenny  Union  ..... 
Sutton  Coldfield  Corp 

Midland  Railway  

Brighton  Corp 

T Harrison 

W.  H.  Dalton 

T.  Richer  Is  

Calvlulatic  Methodist 
Trustees 

Baptist  Chapel  Build- 
ing Committee 

Ayr  District  Comtee  . 

Islington  Vestry  ..... 

Spab'ing  Union 

Bristol  Hcb.  Bd 

Mynyddlslwyn  Sch. 
Bd.  .... .... 

Manchester  Corp 

Altrincham  Provident 
Dispensaiy  Bd 

Leeds  "and  " Batley 
Brewerie-.  Ltd  .... 
Rawtenatall  (Lancs.) 

Southwark  Vestry.... 

Admiralty 

L.  A Y.  Kly.  Co. 

Midland  Brewery  Co, 
Ltd 

Luinby,  Son.  4 Wood, 

Ltd 

Chorlton  Union 


Boro  Surv.  Town  Hall 

A.  FT.  Bone,  Burv.  Town 
Hall 

s.  Brown,  Town  Hall  -- 
J.  P.  MGrath.Archt.Foyle- 

Leslie  4 Reid.  C.E."  72a," 
George-st.  Eilinburgli 
Engr  York-id.  Station, 

Belfast 

Boro  Surv.  Municipal 

C.  Pel  twee.  Archt.  Barik- 
Chmbrs.  Chelmsford  . . . . 

W.  M.  MacBey,  C.E.  Elgio 

Boro  Kner.  Town  Hall  ... 

O.  K.  Mills,  Sec.  Padding- 
ton Station,  W 

Boro  Burv.  T*  wn  Hall  . 

T.  Simpson  4 Son,  16,  Ship- 

st  Brighton 

Spinks  4 B*eve-,  Engr.  9, 

J.  H.  Baldwick,  Munieipal- 

bidgs.  Heywood 

Board  of  Works  Office, 
Catford.  S.E... 

P.  E.  Murphv.  712,  High- 
road. Tottenham 

w/  8.  Cross  A1"  Kekwmfc, 
Archt.  18.  Outer  Temple. 

Strand 

J.  Bunco,  Turner’s  Hill, 

Cheshunt  

T.  Little,  C.E.  Harbour 

Offices 

J.  H.  Garrett.  Count ySurv 
Shire  Hall,  Worcester 
W.  R.  Court,  Eugr.  Muni- 
cipal Offices  

Newton  & Co.  Kngr.  17, 
Co  iper-st  Manchester 
Lomax  A Lomax.  C.E.  IP- 
SO, Grosveuor-chunbere, 
Deausgate,  Manchester.. 
F.  A.  Wlostanley,  Engr. 
Gas  Offices,  Rotherham 
R.  P.  M-s-op,  Sch.  Bd. 

Offices,  Holbcacb 

J.  Kirk  4 Sous,  Archt. 

Dewsbury  

Boro  Surv  Clattern  House, 

KlDgston-on-Tliames 

W.  Bell,  Archt.  Central 
8tatlon,  Newcaatle-on-T>  ne 
H.  C.  Uruminack,  C.E. 

Towu  Hall  

J.  Richards,  Surv.Councl.', 

Offices 

Norfolk  House,  Not  folk- 

street.  W.C 

F.  H.  Llvesey,  Archt.  7, 
Market-place,  Bishop 

Auckland  

A.  G.  Dalzell,  Archt.  15. 

Commerclal-st.  Halifax 
A.  F.Vulliamy.UDionOfflce* 
H.V.Kigle*ham,  Archt. Ayt 
T.  Bell,  Archt.  Markotat. 
Nelson, 

J.  F.  Reade.  C.E.  Union 

Offices,  Kilkenny 

W.  A.  H.  Clarry,  Boro 

Eugr.  Town  Hail 

Co.'s  Archt.  Cavendish 

House,  Derby  

F.  J.  C.  May,  Town  Hall 


t.  Wine 


ark  Ids 


Church-street,  Lancaster 
W.  O.  Scott  4 Co.  Archie. 
Victoria-bldgs.  Workington 
R.  Lleweltyn,  Archt.  Birch 
grove  House.  L'aneamlet 
Titos. Williams,  The  Stores, 
Erwood.  Brecon 
E Evan*.  Archt.  8,  Castle- 
street,  Carnarvou  . . 
Allan  Stevenson,  Archt.  14. 

Cathcart-street,  Ayr 
Mr.  Wilson,  Surv.  Bneitp 

J.  P.  Barber,  Vestry  Hall. 
Upper-st.  Islington.  N 

n.  8.  Maples,  Uuiou  Offices 

K.  B.  Bond,  Archt.  Allianc. 
Cham  bets.  Coru-at.  BrUto 
Rosser  A Roberts,  Archts. 

Abercaru  

City  Burv.  Town  Hall  .... 
J.  Macnamara,  Archt.  Ban- 
croft, Hale-rd.  Altrincham 
R.  Davies,  Archt.  Bangor 
T.  Winn,  Archt.  92,  Albion- 

ttreet,  Le»ds 

A.  W.  Lawson,  C.E.  Muni- 
cipal Offices  ..  .. 

0.  K.  Winter,  Vestry  Hall. 

Boro-road,  S.E 

Director  of  Works.  Nortb- 
u in herland-a v»nue,  W.C 
C.  W.  Baylej,  Sec.  Hunt's 

Bank,  Manchester 

Barrowcliff  4 Allcock, 
Archts.  Mill-st.  Lough- 
borough   

R.  E.  Horsfall.  Arch*.  22a 
Commercial  - et.  Halifax 
J.  B.  Broadbeut.  Archt.  15 
Cooper-st.  M anchester . . 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Sewerage  Wot ks,  Hale  ....... 

Road  Mate. ials  .... 

Street  Works,  Rfg-nt's  Park-rc 

Main  Seweis  — . 

•Twenty-nine  Houses  ......... 


•MaklDg-un  Streets ............ 

•Sewers,  Mauholes,  Ac - 

•Ten  Slop  Carts  

•Excavating,  Ac.  at  ScWage  Works  - 


•Road  Making  and  Paviug  . . , 
•Additions  to  Workhouse 


it  Sewage  Works  ..  .. 
ite  Work,  4c.  at  Sewage  Works 
Ic  Light  Statioa,  Burn-road. 


Settling  Tank,  Sewers,  4c.  ...... 

Pumping  Station  


•Granite  Monument 

•Underground  Convenience 
•Lime  Stone  Tar  Paving  ........  - . 

Additions  to  Schools  ............. 

Workhouse  Infirmaty,  liagtborpe 
Police  Station,  Staple  Hill,  nr.  Brl.tol 

•Superstructure  of  Workhouse,  Ac 

•Erection  of  School  

Additions  to  Schools,  Bailey -itreet, 
Shops,  Ac.  Wnllgate,  Wigan- 

Additions  *o  National  Schools,  New- 
port, Salop 

St mi-detachcd  Villas,  Staib’ck  ...... 

Altera1  lens  tv  New  Cress  Hotel, 
Suttun-lu-Ashfield  - 

Hotel.  Wauullwyd,  Victoria,  Mon  ... 

Chimney  (-15  yards),  Horwich _ 

Paving,  Flagging,  Ac.  York-itreet  .... 
Schools,  Ushiw  Moor,  near  Durham. , 

Eight  Shops,  Ac.  Market  Hall 

Additions  tv  Infirmary,  Brecon 

Villa,  West  End,  Halifax 

Albert  Hall,  Brighouse,  Yorks.  ..... 

Roads  and  Sewers,  Kuowle  Farm 

Estat*.  Bristol  

Church  House,  East  Ttigumouth  ... 

Factory,  Ousebum  — 

Rebuilding  Hotel,  Park-lane,  Leeds  . 

Six  Houses,  Woodland-avenue,  Bel 

fast  

Converting  Shops  into  Houses,  Falls- 

road.  Belfast  

Three  Shops  and  Houses.  Raveuhill- 
road,  Belfast 

Church  Tower  (St.  Peter'a),  Plymouth 

Schools,  Cardonald  ............. 

Streets,  Sewers,  Ac.  Westfield,  < 
terfleld 

Shop,  St.  Botolph's-slreet,  Colchester 

Drainage  Works  — „ — — . 

Church  (St.  Saviour's).  Wilmington, 

Vestry,  AH  Saints  Church,  Huli  

Additions  to  Wesleyau  Chupel.  Lox- 
ley,  V orks 

Alterations  to  Business  Premises, 

George's-street,  Ac.  Cork  

House  and  Two  Cottages,  Coggcsha  11- 
road,  Bralutree  . .. 

Stables,  Ac.  Rougbie,  Dunmow,  Essen 


By  whom  Required. 


acklow  R.D.C. . . — ». 
a y w a r d ' s Hea'.h 


Thornhill  U.D.C.  ... 
County  Boro.  W estHa  u 


Southall  Norwood 

U.D.C 

Willesden  D.U 


Strand  Uniou 

Salford  Corp.  „ — . . — 
West  Hartlepool  Corp. 
Bourne  (Lines ) B.D-C. 
Coventry  Corp.  ...... 

Kettering  U.D.C.  .... 

Martyr's  Met 
Comte.  Cant  ' 
Shoreditch  Vi 

Hampton  Wick  U.D.C. 
Maxey  Scb.  Bd.  ...... 

Nottingham  Union.... 


Gloucester  Standing 
Joint  tiommtee  .. 
Nottingham  Guardians 


A Co .... 


A.  Mason  A Son  ...... 

Audeosliaw  (Lancs.! 


Bolton  Corp 


R.  A 8.  Falloon  

P*i*ley  Landward  Sch. 
Bd 

A.  J.  Lucking  A Co.  . . 
Burnham  - on- Cronch 
U.D.C.  

Munster  Co. -op.  Supply 
Assoc.  Ltd 

H.  Calver 

0.  Barnard  — 


J.  M Benzie,  Sure.  7.  Mai 


ket-st 


:,  Altri- 


E.  Waugh,  Council's Otficei 
W.  B.  O.  Bennett,  C.E. 

Municipal  Offices  ..  .. 

S.  W.  Parker,  8urv.  Coun- 
cil's Offices  

Lewis  Angel,  Town  Hall, 
Stratford,  E - 


do. 


H.  R.  Felkln,  F.ogr,  High- 

st.  South-id  

0.  C.  Robsou,  Offices,  Dyue- 

rd.  Ktlburn  

W.  8.  Crtss  A K-kwick, 
Archt  18,  Outer  Temple, 

Strand 

Boro.  Eugr.  Salfortl 


Hall  .... 
J.  W.  Brown,  J oro.  Engr. 

Town  nail  

C.  W.  Boll,  Council's 

Offices  ..  

J. Maot  ergb.Eng.O,  Victoria- 


Ketti 


t.  Smlt 


l.trket-hlll, 


A.  H.  Campbell,  45,  Hlgli- 

st  Canterbury 

J.  R.  Dixon.  Town  Hall, 

Old-street,  EC 

J.  N.  Horelitld,  Offices. 

Hampton  Wick,  Midis,  x. 
J.  G.  Stallebrass,  Archt. 
North-st.  Peterborough 


. Mar 


inghau 


M.  H.  Mtdlau  . 
Clarence-rt.  Gloucesl 
A.  Marshall.  King  st 

Notlinghsm 

G.  E.  T.  Laurence.  1 


Quet 


F..C.  . 


:ht.  99. 
High-street,  Stockton  .. 
Bradshaw  A Gass,  Archt. 
19,  Bllverwell-st.  Bolton 
A.  Veal  I,  Archt.  84.  Dar- 
lington-street,  Newport, 
Salop  


it,  Har 


Csmbridge-c 

rowgate  

Vallance  A Weitwl 


eh  m brs.  Mansfield 
Jwalwell  A Creighton, 
Archt.  Dock  st.  Newport, 

Sion 

E W.  Dt son,  C.E.  17.  L e- 


J.  H.  Burton.  Surv.  2. 

Guide-lane,  Hooley  Hi.l 
Cla'k  4 Moserop,  Archt. 

Feethams,  Darlington  . 
Bradshaw  4 Gass,  Archt 


19,  ! 


Wiiaf 


,,  Caslle-st.  Swansea 
H.  Hatton,  Archt.  T-wn 
Hall-chmbrs.  Sowerby 

Bridge  

Sharp  4 Waller,  Archt.  32, 
Bridford-rd.  Brighouse. . 
•T.  P.  Hturge  A Son,  Suiv. 

33.  Com-*t.  Bristol  . . 

J.  W.  Rowell  A Son,  Archt 


H.  W.  Taylor,  C E.  Pt. 
N i cholas'-chm  brs.  New- 

castle-ou-Tync 

Tho».  Winn,  Archt.  92, 
Albion-st.  Leeds  .. 

.1.  V.  Brennan.  Archt.  21. 
Waring-st.  Belfast 


J.  J.  O'Shea.  Aieht.  Done- 

gul-st.  Belfast  

G.  H F’ellowes  Prynne, 
Archt.  6.  Queen  Anue's- 

gate,  8.W.  

Kerr  A Watson.  Archt 
Johnstone,  N.B 

W.  M Ashmore.  Archt. 
New  Qjeeu-st.  Chester- 
field   

C.  E.  Butcher.  Archt.  3, 
Queen-st.  Colchester 
E.  Dilllway,  Council's 

Offices . . 

8mith  A Ci.  Archt.  77, 
Lowgate,  Hull 


II.  W.  Lockwood.  Ai  . 
l'alatlne-chmbrs.  I’iustone- 
atreat,  Sheffield 
A.  Hill,  Archt.  22.  George’s- 


July  28 
July  29 
July  30 
Aug.  1 


PUI5LIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Tcm cotary  Draughtsman 

Dept.) 

• Architectural  Assistant.. 


Hackney  Vestry ,2  gns.  weekly 

Burton-on-Trcnt  Corp.  : 130/.  per  annum 

Sovithivark  Vestry  ...  3002.  risiog  to  4502.  per  an. 
Bethnal  Green  Vestry  2/.  per  week,  house,  coale. 


. I Middlesbrough  Corp..  j — 

. : Hatidaworth  (Staffs.)  2/.  5s.  per  week,  and  house. 
| U.D.C..... — I coal,  and  gas  


•District  Surveyor — — Sheffield  Corp. ..  - 


July  19 
July  ‘ill 
July  22 


Aug.  1 
No  date 


Thou  mirkcA  filth  m isterisk  (*)  are  advertised,  in  this  Number.  Competition,  p — Contrasts,  pp.  Ir.vl,  Ac  Till-  Public  Appointments,  pp  xvi.  xvii.  A xix. 


July  16,  1898.] 


July  5.— By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
City  of  London. — 16,  Great  To\ver-st.,  f.,  r.  250  .. 
St.  John's  Wood.— 96,  Alexandra- rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs., 

„ B-r-  

Bayswater.— 42  and  44,  Queen's-rd.,  f.,  r.  150/.  . . 
KChertsey,  Surrey.— “ Redland’s  Farm,”  37'a.  2 r. 

' 6 p.,  f.  

By  G.  Ernest  Clarke. 

1) Walthamstow.— 16,  Hervey  Park-rd.,  f.,  e.r. 

; 23/.  8s 

14  and  16,  Wilson-st.,  f.  

[Leyton.— 67,  6g,  71,  and  73,  Boundary-rd.,  u.t.  84 

yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  

By  E.  H.  Henry. 

I Clapham. — King  s-rd,  “ The  Ferns,”  u.t.  52  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.  ros.,r.  120/. 

By  Frank  Jolly  & Co. 

Clapton. — 9 and  10,  Cossey-villas,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r. 

j Chigweil,  Essex.— Gravel-lane,  “ Hoily  Cottage,” 

Stoke  Newington.— 154,  Evering-rd.,  u.t.  78'iyrs., 

g.r.  8/.  ios.,  e.r.  55/. 

Dalston.— Brougham-rd.,  i.g.r.  50/.,  u.t.  47 f,  yrs., 

B-r-  nil  

Forest  Gate.— 18  to  32  (even),  Tylney-rd.,  f.  

Canning  Town. — 1,  Clifton-rd.,  u.t.  87^  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,  r.  40/. 

By  G.  H.  Masterman  & Co. 

Hanover-square.— 8,  George-st.,  f.,  r.  350/.  

New  Bond-st. — Running  Horse-yard,  a stable  and 
coach-house,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  5s.,  r.  80/.  .. 
St.  John’s  Wood.— 77,  Boundary-rd.,  u.t.  39  yrs., 

g.r.  11I.  2s.,  r.  70/'. 

By  W.  Hallett  & Co. 

Bayswater. — 129,  Queen's-rd.,  beneficial  lease  for 
^yrs.,r.  200 with  goodwill,  fixtures, licences, 

By  Mullett,  Booker,  & Co. 
Notting  Hill. — 4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  and  11,  Ladbroke- 

sq.,  f.,  r.  890/. 

8,  10,  20,  22,  24,  and  26,  Horbury-cres.,  f.,  r. 
390 1. 


Stanley-cres.,  f.g.r.  100/.,  reversion 
Horbury-cres.,  f.g.r.  30/.,  reversion  in  37$  y 
By  Beard  & Son. 

Bayswater.— 7 to  35  and  41  to  49  (odd),  Chepsi 

pi.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  165/.,  r.  1,220/. 

50,  Pembridge-villas,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  16/. 
100/. 


74i  yrs 3,2 


THE  BUILDER. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
£ 100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.) 

BEXHILL-ON-SE A.— For  the  erection  cf  college  buildings, 
Domet-road,  Bexbill-on-Sea,  for  Mr.  J.  A.  Brown.  Mr.  J.  is.  Wall, 
arcnitect,  Bexhill:— 

P.  Jenkins .£4,350  [ A.  H White.  St.  Leo- 

H.  E.  Cruttenden 3.940  I naids  (accepted) £3.770 
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BRIDLINGTON  QUAY. — For  the  erection  of  two  houses, 
Belgrave-square,  for  Mr.  J.  Taylor.  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  aicbitec  . 
Unulington  Quay:— 

J.  Blackburn £0.135  I F.  Blackburn  & Sod,  Peel- 

fc.  Corner 1.703  | street,  Hull  (accepted). .£1,624 


BRIDLINGTON. — For  the  erection  of  eight  houses,  Water- 
works-street,  for  Messrs.  Nomabell.  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  architect, 
Bridlington  Quay:— 

?’i'on‘er £0,600  | J.  Rennard,  Bridlirgton 

J.  Sawdon 1,395  1 Quay  (accepted) £1.385 


Station-buildings,  Nelson,  Lancs: — 


The  Cherbourg  Quartz- 
ite Co  . Ltd £116  1 

W.  Chandley  & Co 1 13  1 

George  Batiye  1 12  t 

The  Narborough  & En- 

derby  Granite  Co » »»  ■ 

Alexr.  Brunton  & Son.. 


Arthur  Hill £1 

The  Threlkeld  Granite 
I Co  , Ltd.,  Keswick*  . 1 

I Robt.  J.  Walker  1 

Ord  & Maddison,  Don- 
caster*   1 


• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  additions,  and  fittings  at  the  " Brit- 
tannia"  public-house,  Church-road,  Barking,  E.,  for  Mr.  W.  G. 
Kitson.  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Ashton,  architect.  177,  Romlurd-road 


H.  WaU  & Co 

J & H.  Cocks.... 

A.  E.  Symes 

W.  G.  Maddison* 


..  3,-oS  ... 
...  0.91 4 ... 
•Accepted. 


A.  E.  Pridmore,  architect,  2.  Broad-street-buildings  :— 

Stevens  Brcs £0,055  | Marchant  & Hus 

Lyle  & Co 1.970  King 

Ditcham  & Taylor  1,861  | Thompson 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a cold  storage  wareh-us*.  for  the 
Imperial  Lager  Brewery  Company,  Limited,  Tottenham.  Mr.  A. 
Paul  MacAliater,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  Dermot 'Nixon, 
both  of  9,  Gray’s  Inn-3quire,  W.O.  : — 

Louison  & Lofts  £15.485  I Sindall £13.4,6- 

A.  Porter 14248  Dove  Bros 10,845 

Patman  & Fotheringham  13,451  | 


LONDON.— For  decorative,  beating,  and  sanitary,  works  and 
general  repairs  at  09,  Park-crescent,  vv.  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph,  archi- 
tect, 17  and  18.  Basmgh, ill-street,  E.C.  : — 

General 

,,  _ Contract.  Extras. 

Vara  Bros.  £2.615  / «o  a 


’.  Callmgham 

By  waters  & Sons 

Maple  Se  Co  . Ltd 

H.  Hanks  (accepted) .. 


0.44S 

o.t90  , 


070  1 
558  . 


185  1 


LONDON.— For  erecting  tew  premises  on  the  sites  of  So  2 
Hamsell-street,  and  19.  Jewin-streer,  E.C.  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph,, 
architect,  17  and  18.  Basingh all-street,  E.C.  :— 

ShiUitoe  & Sons £ £.-00  I Auen  & Sons £1,292 

,844  Bywaters  & Sons 3,990 

,66j  Mark  Patrick  Se  Son*  ....  3,964. 
.339  1 * Accepted. 


H.  Lovatt  

Brown,  Son,  & Blomfield.. 
Perry  & Co 


Westbourne  Grove. — 5 to  13,  15,  17,  15 
29,  Chepstow  Tavern-mews,  u.t. 

61  /.,  e.r.  260/.  

St.  John's  Wood. — 34.  Acacia-rd.,  u.t. 

10/. , r.  60/.  

Harlesden. — 47 a,  High-st.,  u.t.  94  yrs. 


125/.  . 


36  yrs.,  g.r. 
, g.r.  20/.,  r 
•.  125/.  . 


Fulham. — 264,  North  End-rd.,  f.,  : 

Hampstead.— 8,  Cotleigh-rd.,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  81. 

ios.,  r.  40/.  375 

By  S.  & G.  Kingston  (at  Spalding). 

Spalding,  Lines.— Three  freehold  farmhouses  and 

426  a.  2 r.  36  p 15,890 

By  Orgill,  Marks,  & Orgill  (at  Masons’ 

Hall.  Tavern). 

Kilburn.— High-rd.,  “The  Queen's  Arms”  p.-b., 

u-£-  32  ys.,  r.  500/.,  with  goodwill  22,000 

Islington.— Canonbury-rd.,  "The  Myddleton 
Arms  ’ p.-h.j  u.t.  20  yrs.,  r.  too/.,  with  good- 

W1^ 7i920 

By  Slee,  Son,  & Carden  (at  Masons’ 

Hall  Tavern). 

Brixton. — Elliott-rd.,  “ The  Foxley  Tavern,”  u.t. 

62  yrs.,  r.  120Z.,  with  goodwill  18,000 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  ternace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ■ 
yd.  for  yard,  &c. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Graenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0 
Teak,  E. I.... load  9/5/0 

Sequoia, U.S.fhcu.  1/9/0  

Ash.  Canada,  load  3/18/0  5/3/0 

3/7-6  S'c/o 
4/>3/°  5/>3/o 
2/9/0  4/9/0 

c/ax,  uu 1/18/0  2/18/0 

Canada 3/13/0  4/18/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  yellow  4/3/0  6/3/0 

Lath.  Dantsic.fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 4/10/0  6/2/0 

Odessa,  crown ....  4/10/0  6/0/0 


Birch,  do.. 

Elm,  do 

Fir.  Dantsic,  Sec.. 


Deals,  Finland 
2nd  & 1st  std  100 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga 

SL  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow 

Do.  2nd  yellow. 

Do.  white 

Swedish  

White  Sea  .... 

Canada,  Pine  1st 
Do.  do.  2nd .... 

Do.  do.  3rd,  &c. 

Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/io/o  10/10)0 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 

and 7/10/0  8/10/0 

New  Brunswick  7/0/0  8/0/0 


9/c/o  9/ro/o 
9/0/0  9/10/0 
7/10/0  8/10/0 

11/0/0  13/10/0 
10/0/0  11/10/0 
9/0/0  11/0/0 
9/10/0  16/0/0 
io/io/o  17/0/0 
18/0/0  24/10/0 
13/0/0  15/15/0 
6/0/0  9/10/0 


fattens  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
In.  prep. 


5/0/0  16/0/0 


9/6  16/0 
8/0 ' 13/0 
6/3  7/0 


1st 

Do.  2nd 

Other  qualities— 

’edar,  Cuba,  ft. 

Honduras,  Sec. 

•fahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican,  do.  do. 

Tobasco,  do.  do. 

Honduras,  do. 
lox,  Turkey,  ton  4/0/0  15/e/o 


IS  , o/t/3 
/3i  U 
/4  6* 


),  Rio  . 


. . ~ 7/0/0 


. . „ 6/0 


4/0/0 
. 2/0/0 
0/0/5  0/1/0 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
nnd  v t0,n  2/s/'°i  o/o/o 
Bar.  Welsh,  in 

London s/,5/o  S/r7/6 

Do.  do.  at  works 
in  Wales  ...  s/l0/0  s/la/6 
Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/5/0  7/10/0 

COPPER -British 
cake  and  ingot  54/0/0  54/10/0 
”*•'*  selected  ..  54/10/0  55/  /o 
'9/0/0  60/0/0 


BURTON  LATIMER.— For  erecting  the  Britannia  Club  and 
Institute,  for  the  Building  Committee.  Messrs.  Mosley  & Anderson, 
architects.  Noithampton  :— 

£•  Lewis  £1.287  I A.  Lewis  £,.174 

T.  H.  Dorman 1,249  A.  Traynar  1.169 

Bradshaw  & Cooper 1,224  | R.  Marriott  ..  1165 

?e£SSn Il33i  I WUsoa  & Alright,  North- 

A.  J,  Ball 1,192  | ampton  (accepted) 1,06* 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  temporary  premises  for  Bots 
Inteimediate  Schools,  Roith  Mr.  Geo.  Thomas,  aichitect.  Queen's 
" ^uantiiies  by  architect : — 


Chambers.  Card 
Humphreys  & C 
T Hawkins  & C 
Evans  & Owen 
S.  Shepton  & So 

Harbrow  

Cox  & Bardo  . . 

G.  Griffiths  

W.  H.  Ingleson 
E.  Turner  & Son 
W.  Williams. 


2.975  77 
2,897  77 
2,786  8 


Evans  Se  Bros. 

Jones  Bros 

H.  Smith  

Lattey  & Co 

Newman  Se  James  . . 
C.  Price  & Son  .... 
W.  Symonds  Se  Co. . 

C.  C.  Dunn  

H.  Gibbon* 

Accepted. 


13/2/6 


W 

Lead  — Pig 
Spanish  ....ton 
English  com. 

bands 13/7/6  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  . . 14/7/6  0/0/0 

„ piPe 14/17,  6 0/0/0 

ZINC  — English 

sheet ton  23/0/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne 23/10/0  0/0/0 

Spelter 20/7/6  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits  ....  71/0/0  0/0/0 

Australian 71/ic/o  72/1/0 

English  Ingots..  73/15/0  74/15/0 

Banca  c/0/0  0/0/0 

o/c/o  - ■- 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  16/5/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0 

Do.  Ceylon  22/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  21/15/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale  27/ro/o 

Do.  Brown  26/0/0  c/c/o 

Cottonseed  ret  . . 14/5/0  15/5/0 

Oleine 13/10/0  14/10/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3  0/7/6 

Do.  Black  0/5/0  ■ " " 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0 

Archangel 0/12/6 

T urpentine  „ . . . . 21/5/0 


Billiton 


0/6/6 

0/0/0 

e/.'/o 


LAST  GRINSTEAD  — For  tbesupply  ol  Kentish  ragstone,  and 
other  materials,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  K.  Wilds 
Surveyor,  Lonaon-ioad,  Bast  Gi  instead:— 

Flints,  per  yard. 

T.  & D.  Scott % dg 

W.  Hudson,  Brighton* 7 1 

Ragstone. 

Delivered  to  Delivered  to 
East  Grimtead.  Kingscote. 

w.  Arnold  & Sons *8  j ....  *’  d’ 

Hall  Se  Co 8 5 . 8 5 

W.  Hudson  8 2 ...  8 2 

J.  S.  Gabnel 8 o . ..!  8 2 

W.  H Bensted  Se  Sons  711  ....  n 0 

C.  E.  Mills,  Maidstone*  7 9 ....  7 n 

Steam  Rolling, 

_ ..  Per  day. 

E.  Momement,  iuo r,  0 0 

C.  D.  Phillips 1 6 

Fry  Bros , ,c  3 

G G.  Rutty  & Co 1 0 

Lddison  & De  Mattos  1 ,u  o 

E.  Smith , j 0 

Lh'tienden  & Simmons , 7 0 

L Ellis  & Co „ , 7 c 

The  Executors  cf  tale  A.  Foster.  Fast  Grir.stea-.l*. . 1 7 c 
A.  J,  Ward , 6 6 


R.  L.  & J.  Fennings  (Guernsey  granite) 

w.  Gnffiths  (Guernsey  grai.ite)  

The  Mountsorrel  Granite  Co.  (Leicestershire  granite) 

A.  & F.  Mar.uelle  (Guernsey  granite)  

The  Mountsorrel  Granite  Co.  1 Leicestershire  granite) 

The  F.nderby  & Stoney  Stanton  Granite  Co.  (Leicestershire 

granite) 

llali  A:  Co.  (i.riccstcrsl.ire  granite'  !"" 

J,  Mowlem  A*  Co.  (Guernsey  granite)  . 

W Hudson  (Leicestershire  gianite) 

I he  Whuwick  Granite  Co.  Leicestershire  granite) 

The  Cheibou'g  Quan/ite  Co.  (Cheibcuig  gianite) 

The  .Narborough  hnderby  Granite  Co,  (Leicestershire 

granite) . 

Watts.  Powell.  & Co.  (Belgian  granite)  , 

C.  M.  ManueUe.  Lime-street.  L.C.  (Quenast  granite)*. . . 

Hall  fe  Co. . (Leicestershire  granite.  2nd  quality)  i 

The  Cherbouig  Quartzite  Co.  (Cherbourg  granite)  1 

* Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  work  to  be  done  In  making  certain  alterations 
and  additions,  and  executing  other  sundry  works,  at  No  14.  Kusscli- 
sejuare,  W.C.  Mr.  W.  Ernest  Hazel],  architect,  23,  Mooigate-stitet, 

Parkinson  & Son  £959  I Steven  Bros £864 

C.  W.  Patten  899  | R.  Bristow  & Sons*  812 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  ami  additions  to  the  *•  Prince  Albert  ” 
public.house.Weedington-road,  Kentish  Town,  for  Messis.  Cuiley  i 
Woidham.  Messrs,  i-rickmay  & Zimmermann,  architects:— 

Ransome  £t,829  1 Spencer  & Co £1,7,-- 

Barham , I s.  r-— u 

Chatteris t/ 

Marchant  & Hirst— L773  I 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at 
Park  Hill,  for  Mr.  H.  Denton. 

Cannon-street : — 

£h°(les £49*  I An  till  & Co £465 

Holt  480  | Marchant  & Hirst 453 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  "Black  Bull " public-house, 
for  Mr.  H.  Jeacoch.  Mr.  Walter  Bolling,  architect,  7,  J ihn-aireet , 
Adelphi : — 

Knight  £r.C33  I Marchant  & Hirst £846- 

v>  eob  & Co 981  | 


LONDON.— For  decorative  works  to  the  interior  and  exterior  ot 
Upton  Baptist  Chapel.  Lambe  th-road.  for  the  Deacons:— 

Maxwell  Bros. £394  i N ightirgale  £330 

Bartlett  & Co.  370  haliinei*  3C& 

Say®r 345  I * Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  decorations  to  St.  M ary  Magda*' 
lene  Church.  Bermondsey,  for  the  Rector.  Mr.  E.  Ltcsse 
aichitect  : — 

Higgs £566  I Bartlett  & Co.* £337 

Chantey — - 493  I Accepted. 


375  I E.  Jenner 329. 


LONDON.— For  repairs  to  two  wareh: uses.  Wool  Quay,  Lower 
Thames-stieer,  for  the  City  of  London  Electric  Lighting  Lompany. 
Limited.  Mr.  C.  Thomoson,  architect.  2C3.  Graham-ro<>d,  N.L.  — 

E.  T.  Folley  £r..  ro  o H.  Wuiosor  Se  Co £ct>?  o 

W.  \-  H.  Castle 968  c ' G.  F..  Hubple  175  o 

J.  J.  Weibking  & Sons  930  o G.  Munday  & Son* Go  0 

W.  E.  Hill  7S»  «c  I G.  Gibb  St  Co «67  0 

Baric w Se  Roberts  ...  75s  o 1 W.  Ccleman  & Co 460  0 

J-J1,011 o«8  «o  H.  Rogers 41916 

s Blow  625  o 1 A.  I-_  awei!  415  a 

T-  W.  Harris 597  0 , • Accepted.  S 


NASH.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  " Waterloo- 
Inn,'  Nash.  Monmoutnshire.  for  Messrs  Phillips  Se  Sons,  Limited. 
Messis.  Swalwell  & Creighton,  architects  and  surveyors,  steam 
Packet  Chambers.  Dock-street,  Newport,  Mon.  :— 

J.  Prosser £1.686  o o 1 E.  C.  Jordan £1.217  0 0 

I.  Morgan 1,470  o 0 A.  E.  Parfitt 1.159  0 o 

W.  Jones  & Son....  1,376  o o J.  & I.  Davies 1,120  0 o- 

C.  H.  Reed  1,300  o o | J.  Charles,  Newport*  1,069  o o 

H.  C.  Parfitt  1.298  0 o I E.  U.  Riogway  ....  i,c67  13  11 

W.  Price  1,28a  o o J.  Hooper i,t5j  o o 

J.  Linton  1,265  o 0 | • Accepted. 


HAVERFORDWEST.-For  the  erection  of  vagrant  wards  at 
workhouse,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  D.  E.  Thomas,  archi- 
tect. Victona-place.  Haverfordwest 

T.  Davies  Se  Son £538  0 I William  Mortis,  Haver- 

5°2  XS  I furdwest  (accepted)  . £446  o 


J.  Lewi 


HIGHBRIDGE  (Somerset) —For  additions,  &c.,  to  "Coopers' 
Arms  Hotel,  for  Messrs.  Berryman,  Burnell.  Sc  Co  , Limited. 
Mr.  Jos.  Spire,  architect,  Glastonbury  :— 

T'  i*aLe  &.Son £765  I K.  C.  Cook,  Wells*  £598 

?'§eld  V"  697  T.  Stockham  575 

649  | ‘Accepted. 


F.  L.  Roberts  . 


piny.  Mr.  A.  Pamacott,  architect  :— 

Lascelles  & Co £5.885  I losolyne  Se  Young £5.487 

’ - Peacock  Bros 5.200 


LONDON.— For  additions  to  No.  54,  Woodgrange-road,  Forest 
ate,  for  Mr.  R.  H.  Cumine.  Messrs.  Yetts,  Sturdy,  & Usher, 
chitects,  44,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C.  :— 

Cocks £5,9  I Todd  & Co 

Noiton 475  Ho:  king 


••£435 


PAISLEY  (N.B  (.—Accepted  for  additions  to  Rlccarlsba* 
Asylum  (Male  Hospital  Extension  lor  thirty-hve  new  beds),  lor  the 
Parish  Council  of  Paisley.  Mr.  W.  D.  M'Lennan,  architecr,  50, 
High-street,  Paisley.  Messrs.  Morrison  & Matheson,  measurers,. 
231,  bt  Vincent-stieet.  Glasgow  : — 

Masonry.— B.  Blackwell  Si  Co..  Paisley £*.059  16  8 

yoinery. — J.  Inglis.  Paisley 692  18  10 

statute.—).  Jeffrey  A*  Co  . Paisley  1 5 13  1 

flumbitig.— J,  Maitin.  Paisley  205  6 10 

Plastering.—).  Collins  Se  Son.  Paisley  71  5 2 

1 iltng.—  Galbraith  Se  Wmtou.  Glasgow 75  ^ 

Paxuting.—  Simon  Kemp,  jun  . Hamilton s9  15  o 

Heating.—].  Boyd  Se  Suns,  Paisley 213  7 o 


PAUL  (Cornwall). — For  the  erection  of  two  cottages,  Sheffield,, 
for  Mr.  S.  Came.  Mr.  Hy.  Maddern,  architect,  1,  Parade-passage. 
Penzance : — 

Masonry  ( Labour  only). 

John  Lavers.  Wherrytown,  Penzance  (accepted) £57 

[Proprietor  provides  all  materials.] 

Carpentry, 

Wm.  Grenfell £oe  10 

Thos  E.  Wallis 83  o 

James G James* 8t  15 

C.M.  Richards.  Newlyn  (accepted) 75  o 


Keats  & CoatL  Adams,  architects  . — 


P.  Blowey  .. 

A.  N.  Coles  . . 

W.  E.  Blake!! 
Tozer  Se  Son  , 


A.  R.  Lethbridge  & Son.  £1.225 

Pearce  Bros i.iso 

G.  B.  Turpin  

Pearn  Bros  * 

* Accepted. 
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WEST  HAM. — Fcr  repairirg  and  paintirg  s 


a schools,  for  the  Schcol  Board.  Mr.  W.  Jacques.  Architect  to  tl 


1’olley.  Harrow. road.  W.  . 

Fulcher 

CiOb  & Co  . Poplar 

Oregar  Jfe  Son.  Stratford  . 


— si9  1 


ROMFORD.— For  the  erection 
■works  in  North-street.  RotnOtd 
Kennedy,  architect.  35.  Bedfotd  t 


Bc’.I  & Son 

Btuty  

Hosking 

tiammuad  & Sons.  Romford  , 


RUABON  (Wales). -For  additions, 
the  School  Beard.  Messrs.  J.  Moris 
street.  Wrexham.  Quantities  hy  the  architects  • — 

I-  £3.681  | J.  T.  Jones,  Cefn, 

fenktns  &•  Jones 3.580  Ruabon*  f-,  1 

W.  E.  Samuel .’,130  | J.  Gethin 2.c 

• Accepted. 


Northampton  : — 

F.  Henson  

Hacksley  Bros 

7.  Fishburn 

Whittington  & Tomlin 


£895  I R.  Marriott £857 

R85  T.  Wiilmott.  jun 854 

865  G.  F Sharman,  N'orthamp- 
86t  I ton  (accepted)  815 


SHERBORNE  (Dorset)  -For  the  erection  o 
T.  Farrall.  architect,  St.  John’s  Chambers.  Sheri 
e £'.7=9  J6  i I H.  Gilhnghan 


Roivsell  & Son  . 


^ J ANOnOUND  (Hunts)  -For  rebuilding,  &c  . the  Old  County 
ndne  f Horse v Bridge),  tor  the  Ccunty  Council.  Mr.  E.  Bonsson. 
»St.  High-street,  Huntingdon:— 
eman.  Uundle 


Bridge  (He 
County  Sui 

Liddons  & Fre 


(n*ar  B,roitbourne).-Fcr  proposed  alterations  and 

: '■  "■•'  • 1 N , - ■ - i ■ - , , . a,  , 

bourne.  Herts.  Messrs  Newm in. architects.  31.  Tooley. 


■street.  t.oiidon  Bridge.  S F..  — 


7-  Pavev  ,£654  r 

Scales  A-  Robins 630 

W.  Hampton 617 


6;3  8 I Men 
673  0 I Stevenage.  Herts*  . 
670  o I • Accepted. 


..£986  o I W.  H Aycherly  & ;Co., 


H igk  Wycombe  —We  are  informed  that 
Lee  & Son,  High  Wycombe,  tor  the  constri 
tank  for  the  Town  Council,  has  been  w 
tender  Of  Mr.  G H.  Gibson,  of  the  same  tr.v 
The  list  of  tenders  was  piirued  in  our  last  is 


he  tender  of  Messrs, 
tmn  of  a precipitation 

, has  been  accepted. 


C.B.N.  SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMEER  MERCHANT, 


N°8’  rf  14’  “1 3 & 17 < BACK  HILL, 

HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET 

L-  1 Ditrvm.A,’  t.  . . . ■ . ...  , 


ouu  -j,  xwv  1 c 
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Behind  the  Scenes. 

HERE  has  been  of 
late  years,  in  this 
country,  an  in- 
creasing ten- 
dency to  regard 
theatrical  enter- 
tainments more 
and  more  from 
the  spectacular 
point  of  view. 
It  really  amounts  to  this,  in  fact,  that  the 
mass  of  theatre  - goers  will  put  up  with 
mediocre  acting,  or  acting  which,  however 
careful  and  conscientious,  is  totally  devoid  of 
genius,  on  consideration  of  having  the  play 
mounted  with  effective  and  sumptuous 
scenery.  The  modern  prevalence  of  the 
actor-manager  has  largely  fostered  this  ten- 
dency. An  actor-manager  does  not  like  to 
be  cast  into  the  shade  by  having  any 
actor  in  his  company  superior  to  him- 
self ; but  he  does  not  feel  so  jealous  of  the 
scenery,  and  consequently  is  led  to 
depend  on  sumptuous  scenery  to  carry  off 
mediocre  or  perfunctory  acting.  At  the 
same  time,  the  system  of  long  runs  favours 
the  same  tendency  by  making  it  commer- 
cially possible  to  spend  an  amount  of  money 
on  scenery  and  decoration  which  is  spread 
over  many  months’  performance,  which 
would  be  ruinous  and  impossible  for  scenery 
which  was  only  to  be  used  occasionally  or 
for  a short  run.  The  recent  get-up  of  Julius 
Ccesar  in  a London  theatre  was  a typical 
instance.  We  devoted  a short  article  to  the 
scenery,  which  was  exceptionally  good  and 
on  which  considerable  pains  had  been  spent, 
both  in  an  archeeological  and  an  artistic 
sense  ; and  the  result  was  a popular  success. 
Yet  there  was  not  a touch  of  real  genius  in 
the  acting,  from  first  to  last. 

This  being  the  popular  attitude  at  present, 
the  appearance  of  a book  on  the  machinery 
and  appliances  by  which  stage  effects  are 
produced*  seems  well-timed,  unless  indeed 
the  general  reader  feels  that  he  would  rather 
be  content  with  seeing  the  effects  without 
inquiring  how  they  are  produced  ; an  inquiry 
which  does  not  always  enhance  one’s  respect 
for  the  result.  If  however,  our  audiences 
want  elaborate  and  realistic  scenic  effects,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  best  and  most  con- 


By  Edwin  O.  Sachs.  Lor 


veniently  workable  means  should  be  made 
use  of  to  produce  them.  And  here  comes  in 
Mr.  Sachs’s  main  point,  in  the  book  which 
forms  the  Appendix  to  his  large  work  on 
Theatres,  viz.  : that  in  England  we  are  much 
behind  the  age  in  stage  appliances  and 
machinery,  and  are  content  with  a modus 
operandi  which  has  been  far  surpassed  in 
various  Continental  theatres. 

Stage  mechanism  may  be  regarded  as 
divided  into  two  main  groups,  the  floor  of 
the  stage  itself  and  its  under  mechanism,  and 
the  mechanism  above  the  level  of  the  stage, 
including  the  method  of  arranging  the  scene- 
cloths.  The  stage  floor  and  its  arrangement 
principally  governs  the  plan  of  Mr.  Sachs’s 
book,  as  he  divides  it  under  the  three  heads 
of  “Wooden  Stages,”  “ Wood-and-iron 
Stages,”  and  “ Iron  Stages,”  but  variations 
in  other  departments  of  the  mechanism  go 
more  or  less  hand  in  hand  with  the  stage 
floor  construction.  The  stage  floor,  even  in 
its  simpler  forms,  is  a very  peculiar  struc- 
ture. Its  essential  desideratum  is  that  when 
required  it  should  present  an  unbroken  sur- 
face for  the  actors  to  walk  about  on,  but  that 
it  should  be  capable  of  being  opened  and 
pierced  in  a variety  of  ways  for  the  passage 
of  scenery  or  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
actors.  In  its  typical  and  simplest  form 
the  English  wooden  stage,  or  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  it,  displays  a series  of 
openings  parallel  with  the  front  of  the 
stage,  narrow  grooves  covered  by  sliders — 
long  narrow  pieces  which  can  be  moved 
forward  or  backward  from  the  side  scenes, 
and  which  when  moved  back  leave  narrow 
openings  through  which  a scene-cloth  can  be 
raised  or  lowered.  Alternating  with  these 
narrow  openings  are  wider  ones  termed 
“ bridges, ’’  where  the  floor  is  moved  not 
backwards  and  forwards  but  up  and  down 
vertically,  working  against  permanent  corner 
posts  beneath  the  stage.  This  represents 
the  general  principle  of  stage  floor  arrange- 
ment ; the  variations  in  Continental  and  in 
one  or  two  English  theatres  are  variations  in 
detail  and  in  working  appliances  rather  than 
in  principle. 

Mr.  Sachs,  who  has  probably  given  more 
attention  to  the  subject  than  any  other 
English  architect,  represents  the  typical 
English  theatre  as  exceedingly  clumsy 
and  primitive  in  its  stage  mechanism  and 
construction.  One  difficulty  is  indeed 
almost  inseparable  from  the  circumstances 


under  which  London  theatres  are  built. 
Scene-cloths  have  to  descend  as  well  as 
ascend,  hence  the  depth  of  the  well  under 
the  stage  should  by  rights  be  at  least  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  proscenium  opening. 
But  in  London  considerations  of  drainage 
oppose  great  difficulties  in  the  way,  especially 
when  the  system  is  adopted  of  sinking  the 
pit  and  stage  beneath  the  street  level  in 
order  to  arrange  the  access  more  con- 
veniently for  the  audience.  The  bridges  are 
raised  and  lowered  by  hand-worked  drums, 
windlasses  and  pullies.  There  are  also 
separate  rising  pieces  or  “ rostrums,”  useful 
for  giving  variations  in  height  and  forming 
the  groundwork  for  special  pieces  of  built- 
up  scenery.  The  author  observes  “ the  way 
these  built-up  scenes  are  put  together  is 
really  too  surprisingly  primitive.  The 
scenes,  * profile  pieces,’  &c.,  are  fixed 
to  the  stage  by  means  of  a wooden 
brace  with  a screw  inserted  at  one  end  in 
the  wooden  framework  of  the  1 flat,’  and  at 
the  other  end  in  the  stage  floor.  By  this 
means  the  scenes  are  held  upright,  but  the 
stage  floor  is  being  constantly  pierced  and 
worn  with  small  holes,  and  looking  as  though 
it  were  worm  eaten.”  This  is  the  method 
which  has  superseded  the  “grooves”  re- 
ferred to  as  being  more  common  to  the  older 
stage.  The  grooves  are  elsewhere  de- 
scribed as  wooden  frames  grooved  and 
hinged,  so  as  to  take  up  and  down,  and  in 
which  the  tops  of  the  scenes  are  held,  as  in 
a fork.  This  seems  a constructional  form  of 
support,  but  the  use  of  them  resulted  in  the 
necessity  of  having  all  the  pieces  of  scenery 
at  right  angles  with  the  side  walls  of  the 
stage  ; probably  in  the  main  for  this  reason 
they  are  now  nearly  discarded.  Mr.  Sachs 
remarks  elsewhere  that  the  whole  construc- 
tion of  traps,  “sliders”  and  “bridges,”  in  an 
English  wood  stage  is  of  the  most  primi- 
tive description ; and  he  complains  also 
that  up  in  the  flies  (the  side  galleries,  some- 
times in  two  or  three  tiers,  from  which  the 
scene  cloths  are  worked),  many  things,  such 
as  the  belaying  attachments  for  ropes,  are 
still  made  of  wood  which  might  far  better 
and  with  more  convenience  be  of  iron.  A 
constructional  difficulty  is  also  mentioned  in 
regard  to  the  wooden  story-posts  which 
ascend  from  the  cellar  to  carry  the  beams  of 
the  stage.  They  cannot  be  braced  or  trussed 
together  from  back  to  front,  because  the 
space  between  them  is  required  to  be  clear 
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Fig.  I. — Sketch  Plan  of  English  Wood  Stage. 


Fig.  2. — Sketch  Plan  of  German  Wood  Stage. 


Fig.  3. — Sketch  Plan  of  French  Wood  Stage. 


(From  Mr.  Sachs's  “ Stage  Construction.") 


for  the  storing  of  scenery ; consequently  they 
are  fastened  together  from  back  to  front  on 
the  hook-and-eye  principle,  with  connexions 
like  old-fashioned  iron  shutter-bars.  Natu- 
rally these  do  not  secure  the  uprights  alto- 
gether against  a tendency  to  move,  but  it  is 
worth  note  that  since  the  by-laws  compelled 
the  introduction  of  a thick  solid  wall  between 
the  stage  and  the  auditorium,  a much 
greater  rigidity  has  been  obtained  for  the 
stage  supports,  the  solid  wall  acting  as  a 
buttress  to  them.  One  point  as  to  English 
and  Continental  habits  in  scene  painting  is 
mentioned,  which  we  were  not  aware  of. 
While  the  English  scene-painter  does  his 
work  on  a canvas  hung  vertically,  and  which 
can  be  moved  by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys 


so  as  to  enable  him  to  get  at  any  part  he 
wants,  all  scene-painting  abroad  is  done  on 
a cloth  laid  horizontally  on  the  floor  of  an 
extensive  paint-room,  the  painter  walking 
across  it  (we  presume  in  slippers)  to  what- 
ever part  he  wishes  to  work  on.  This  saves 
machinery,  no  doubt,  but  how  does  he  see 
the  relation  of  each  portion  to  the  general 
effect  ? 

In  commencing  the  chapter  on  Continental 
wood  stages,  the  author  gives  typical  plans 
showing  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
English,  German,  and  French  wooden  stage 
respectively,  which  it  will  be  useful  to  re- 
produce here.  The  English  plan  shows  the 
“sliders”  or  “bridges,”  with  the  orthodox 
trap  doors  near  the  front,  of  which  the  larger 


central  one  is  known  as  “the  grave  trap,” 
being  always  used  when  a grave  has  to  be 
dug,  as  in  the  familiar  scene  in  Hamlet. 

The  difference  immediately  between  the 
English  and  French  wood  stage  (figs.  1 and 
3)  is  that  the  bridges  are  not  in  one  piece, 
but  are  divided  crosswise  into  a number  of 
nearly  square  pieces,  each  one  of  which  can 
be  raised  and  lowered  independently.  It 
will  be  immediately  seen  what  a far  greater 
flexibility  this  gives  to  the  stage  arrange- 
ments, and  why  the  conventional  fixed  traps 
of  the  English  stage  can  be  dispensed  with, 
since  each  section,  or  each  two  or  three 
sections,  of  any  “ bridge,’’  forms  an  indepen- 
dent trap  in  itself.  Also,  between  the  sliders 
is  a slightly  wider  opening  which  is  intended 
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'for  the  “chariot  and  pole,’’  described  by  the 
author  as  “a  special  feature  in  all  foreign 
■stage  machinery.” 

“ Explained  in  brief,  the  * chariot  and  pole  ’ com- 
prise a framework  under  the  stage  floor,  with  an 
upright,  or  ‘ pole  ’ passing  through  and  above  the 
floor.  The  ‘ chariot  ’ travels  on  wheels  running  on 
a line  of  rails,  and  by  this  means  the  ‘pole  ’ can  be 
moved  along  the  ‘ slit  ’ from  one  side  of  the  stage  to 
rthe  other.  The  adoption  of  this  appliance  has 
•several  advantages  over  the  English  1 brace,’  which 
(has  been  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the  * flats,’ 
and  which  is  fastened  by  a screw  on  the  stage  floor. 
A * soene  ’ can  be  fixed  to  the  ‘ pole,’  and  can  be  easily 
moved,  either  on  the  stage  or  on  the  mezzanine 
level,*  by  pushing  the  frame  along  the  rails 
^referred  to." 

The  German  type  of  stage  floor  (fig.  2)  is 
•still  more  complicated,  having  three  classes  of 
•openings,  and  the  chariot  slit,  rather  wider, 
'being  divided  up  like  the  bridge,  into  separate 
sections.  In  these  stages  upright  supports 
for  scenes  can  thus  be  moved  anywhere  from 
side  to  side  of  the  stage,  only  in  parallel  lines 
rit  is  true,  but  in  so  many  planes  that  a 
position  can  be  got  for  almost  any  require- 
ment ; and  moreover  they  have  a good  sup- 
porting base  in  the  chariot  below,  as  shown  in 
the  section  of  the  Flemish  theatre,  Brussels 
«(fig.  4),  where  three  of  the  “ chariots  ” are 
seen,  with  uprights  for  different  purposes 
•ascending  from  them. 

This  is  a great  improvement  on  the  English 
•wooden  stage,  but  even  so  the  winding-up 
■arrangements  below  the  stage,  worked  by  a 
•number  of  large  wooden  drums  or  windlasses, 
with  projecting  wooden  arms  for  turning 
'them,  are  primitive  enough,  and  must  require, 
for  an  elaborate  scene  work  in  a large 
■theatre,  an  army  of  workmen.  The  view  of 
the  “ cellar”  of  the  Paris  Opera  House,  with 
the  mass  of  drums  and  ropes,  given  in  Mr. 
■Sachs’s  book,  has  a formidable  appearance  of 
•complication  and  of  something  quite  the 
•reverse  of  economy  of  labour. 

We  must  pass  over  the  author’s  interme- 
■diate  chapters  on  wood  and  iron  stages,  and 
•come  to  the  group  which  is  specially  con- 
trasted with  the  wooden  stages,  and  spoken 
•of  as  the  iron  stage,  the  term  as  there  used 
implying  “ the  use  of  metal  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  appliances,  and  some  motive  power 
other  than  manual  labour  in  its  working.” 
'Of  such  stages  it  is  stated  that  there  is  not 
one  example  in  England  so  far.  The  first 
theatre  used  to  illustrate  this  class  of  stage, 
the  Municipal  Theatre  at  Amsterdam,  shows 

* The  working  level  immediately  below  the  stage. 


a stage  floor  arranged  on  the  old  principle 
but  with  much  more  complication  of  sliders 
and  opening  surfaces,  and  the  whole  of  the 
floor  is  supported  on  iron  joists  running  from 
side  wall  to  side  wall,  these  walls  being 
very  solid,  and  with  only  such  openings 
as  are  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
business  of  the  stage.  The  “ bridges  ” are 
constructed  of  iron  framing,  but  with  a 
wooden  floor  or  platform  (an  important  point 
for  acoustic  reasons).  This,  however,  is  still 
a manual  labour  stage ; and  in  fact  the 
author,  a few  pages  further,  seems  rather  to 
recede  from  his  position  as  to  the  necessity 
of  superseding  manual  labour  by  mechanical 
power,  and  points  out  that  some  of  the  best 
recent  stages  of  the  iron  type  are  worked  by 
manual  labour. 

The  most  radical  proposal  for  machine- 
working is  what  isknownasthe  “Asphaleia” 
system  (aoipaXua — “ safety  ” or  “ stability  ”). 
By  this  system  the  stage  floor  is  divided 
into  a number  of  portions,  each  of  which 
is  attached  to  a vertical  hydraulic  elevator 
beneath  it : — 

“ Every  opening  extends  right  across  the  stage, 
and  its  width  is  divided  into  three  sections.  Each 
one  of  these  rests  on  the  plunger  of  a hydraulic 
press,  and  each  section  cannot  only  be  lowered  but 
also  raised,  either  alone  or  along  with  the  other  two. 
These  movements  are  effected  by  opening  or  closing 
stop-cocks  which  regulate  the  flow  of  water  kept 
under  constant  pressure.  As  it  is  possible  to  raise 
or  lower,  now  one  side  now  the  other  side  of  the 
floor  to  a given  extent,  there  can  be  produced  a 
‘ see-sawing  ’ of  the  surface  as  a whole,  or  of  any 
one  section  of  it,  with  a precision  and  a perfect 
absence  of  danger  attainable  in  no  other  way. 
There  are  many  other  possible  combinations  too 
numerous  to  describe.  The  traps  can  be  arranged 
one  after  the  other  as  a succession  of  steps,  for 
bridges,  balconies,  mountains,  ships,  or  for  the 
stories  of  a house.  Most  of  the  clumsy  timber 
work,  ‘ rostrums,'  trestles,  &c.,  previously  in  use 
are  considered  to  have  become  quite  unnecessary.” 
Thus  the  stage,  under  this  system,  becomes 
a movable  surface  which  can  be  manipulated 
in  any  direction  ; moreover  this  can  all  be 
done  by  one  man  who  controls  the  hydraulic 
machinery ; and  the  use  of  ropes,  which  are 
often  so  much  in  the  way,  is  dispensed  with. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  patentees  of  such  a 
system  considered  they  had  initiated  a com- 
plete reform  in  stage  mechanics.  Mr.  Sachs 
thinks  that  they  puffed  their  system  too 
strongly,  which  is  very  likely,  but  that  fact 
does  not  in  itself  discredit  the  excellence  of 
an  invention.  The  effects  of  the  reform 
appear,  observes  the  author,  far  more  evident 


in  actual  working  than  any  drawing  or  de- 
scription can  make  them.  To  take  one 
instance  only — there  is  no  staff  detailed 
for  the  flies  (at  the  Municipal  Theatre 
Halle),  no  work  having  to  be  done  above 
stage  floor  level.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  that  some  of  the  leading  theatre 
experts  of  Germany  have  found  serious 
drawbacks  in  the  Asphaleia  system.  The 
acoustic  properties  of  the  stage  thus  formed 
are  not  very  good  (that  we  should  expect) ; 
the  assemblage  of  vertical  rams  fills  up  the 
space  immediately  under  the  stage,  where 
freedom  of  movement  is  desirable,  in  a very 
inconvenient  manner  ; and  actors  have 
received  injuries  from  the  rising  of  a plat- 
form propelled  by  hydraulic  power,  over 
the  movement  of  which  they  have  no  control 
and  which  is  too  powerful  for  them  to  arrest. 
Mr.  Sachs  considers  the  second  objec- 
tion, the  absorption  of  valuable  space  by  the 
hydraulic  rams,  as  a serious  one,  and  it  has 
led  to  the  employment  in  one  or  two  modern 
theatres  of  what  may  be  called  a modification 
of  the  Asphaleia  system,  in  which  hydraulic 
power  is  used,  but  the  hydraulic  rams  are 
at  the  side  of  the  space  under  the  stage,  and 
actuate  the  bridges  by  ropes  and  pulleys — 
what  the  author  calls  the  “crane  ” system  as 
against  the  ram  system.  We  do  not  see 
very  much  force  in  the  other  objections,  but 
perhaps  one  would  have  to  be  a stage 
manager  for  a time  to  form  a full  practical 
estimate  of  the  advantages  and  drawbacks 
of  the  system.  Commercial  economy  it  may 
not  secure,  since  the  initial  outlay  is  much 
more  than  for  an  ordinary  manual  stage,  and 
the  few  men  employed  must  be  expert 
artisans  and  machinists,  at  much  higher 
wages  than  are  paid  to  the  ordinary  stage 
carpenter.  But  economy  of  labour  and  pre- 
cision of  action  it  is  certainly  calculated  to 
secure,  and  it  seems  to  us  almost  self-evident 
that  hydraulic  machinery  must  before  long 
take  the  place  generally  of  the  old  manual 
system. 

Connected  with  the  Asphaleia  system,  or  a 
part  of  it,  is  the  attempt  to  get  something 
better  than  the  “sky-border”  as  a represen- 
tation of  the  sky,  by  the  employment  of  a 
panorama  cloth  at  the  back  of  the  stage, 
called  the  “ horizon,”  which  runs  round  the 
back  of  the  stage  and  part  of  each  side,  but 
is  curved  on  plan,  so  as  to  avoid  an  angle. 
On  this  it  is  proposed  that  the  whole  sky  of 
an  outdoor  scene  should  be  painted.  It 
appears  that  even  before  this  suggestion  the 
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German  stage  mechanics,  to  get  rid  of  the 
square  joint  between  the  " sky  border  ’’  and 
the  "wings,”  had  employed  a continuous 
piece  of  canvas  representing  wings  and 
border  in  one  ; or,  as  the  author  says,  in 
other  words  a " back-cloth  ” with  its  centre 
cut  out  in  profile.  We  confess  it  has  always 
seemed  to  us  surprising  that  scenic  artists 
and  stage  managers  could  have  been  so  long 
content  with  so  wretched  a device  as  the 
sky-borders,  like  a successive  set  of  cloths 
hung  out  to  dry  ; unless  on  the  principle 
(which  may  no  doubt  be  maintained)  that 
stage  scenery  is  only  an  accepted  convention, 
not  intended  to  produce  any  real  illusion. 

A very  important  and  ingenious  system  to 
which  a chapter  in  Mr.  Sachs’s  book  is 
devoted,  is  Herr  Lautenschlaeger's  electri- 
cally-worked turntable  system,  as  installed 
at  the  Munich  Court  Opera  House.  The 
principle  of  this  is  to  build  up  upon  one  very 
large  turntable  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
scenes  required  in  one  piece,  the  scenes 
looking  different  ways  and  radiating,  more  or 
less  irregularly,  from  the  centre  of  the  turn- 
table. By  these  means  all  the  scenes  re- 
quired, perhaps,  in  a whole  opera,  may  be 
successively  presented  by  merely  actuating 
the  turntable,  without  any  pulling  down  and 
erecting  of  scenes  and  any  waits  between 
the  acts.  The  plans  of  three  successive 
scenes  for  "Don  Juan”  (Fig.  5)  show  the 
manner  in  which  this  system  is  carried 
out  It  does  not  appear  that  it  could 
well  be  made  to  serve  either  a very  large 
theatre,  or  a piece  in  which  large  and 
elaborate  scenic  effects  were  an  important 
portion  of  the  show  ; but  for  a medium-sized 
theatre  and  for  the  class  of  pieces,  whether 
in  opera  or  drama,  where  the  chief  interest 
turns  on  the  dramatis  persona ?,  and  the 
scenes  are  merely  to  represent  the  surround- 
ings of  actual  life — a street,  a garden,  or  a 
sitting-room,  and  not  a dance  of  fairies  on  a 
magic  lake,  it  seems  a system  most  practical 
and  valuable,  and  certainly  likely  to  be  wel- 
comed by  an  audience,  who  could  thus  have 
the  piece  gone  through  almost  without  a 
pause,  instead  of  having  three  or  four  blank 
intervals  of  fifteen  minutes  or  more  to  sit 
through. 

As  we  hinted  just  now,  the  position  that 
theatrical  scenery  is  not  intended  to  be, 
and  need  not  attempt  to  be,  an  illusion,  is 
at  least  arguable,  and  the  point  is  touched 
on  by  Mr.  Sachs  in  his  introduction,  but  in  a 
rather  uncertain  spirit.  On  one  page  he 
says  that  if  we  accept  a rose-bush  cut  out  of 
thin  boards  ("  rather  too  obviously  in  two 
dimensions,”  as  was  remarked  at  a University 
play),  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  an  actor 
whose  wig  is  so  badly  fitted  that  we  could 
see  the  natural  hair  beneath  it.  On  the 
next  page  he  suggests  that  the  object  both  of 
actor  and  scenery  is  to  simulate  Nature  ; that 
this,  as  opposed  to  actual  reproduction  of 
Nature,  is  the  object  of  stage  art ; and  that  a 
real  tree  upon  the  stage  looks  less  like  a real 
tree  from  the  auditorium  than  a tree  painted 
on  a piece  of  canvas.  This  reminds  one  of 
the  story  of  the  machinist  who  prided  him- 
self on  his  effect  of  thunder,  and  on 
hearing  a genuine  peal  of  thunder  appealed 
to  the  audience—"  Isn't  mine  better  thunder 
than  that  ? ” We  may  admit  that  a real  tree 
would  look  out  of  place  on  the  stage,  because 
nothing  on  the  stage  is  real  ; and  therefore 
we  rather  question  whether  Professor 
Herkomer’s  patent  moon  and  his  carved 
cobble-stones,  which  are  referred  to,  are 
much  to  the  purpose.  The  stage  surround- 


ings can  never  be  made  real,  any  more  than 
stage  conversations  are  real  ; the  whole 
thing  is  life  shown  under  an  artistic  conven- 
tion. Professor  Herkomer  says  the  light 
from  the  footlights  is  an  unnatural  light ; so 
it  is,  and  that  is  just  one  virtue  of  it,  the  other 
being  that  it  separates  the  actors  from  the 
audience,  and  prevents  their  attention  being 
distracted.  Professor  Herkomer  urged,  and 
Mr.  Sachs  apparently  follows  him,  that 
there  should  be  a kind  of  inner  frame 
to  the  proscenium  opening,  so  that  a 
room  in  a cottage  should  be  repre- 
sented in  its  true  relative  proportions  as 
compared  with  a banqueting-hall  in  a palace. 
We  see  no  objection  but  one ; with  an 
audience  seated  not  only  on  the  ground 
floor  but  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  arranging  the 
small  room  so  that  every  one  should  equally 
well  see  and  hear  the  actors.  If  there  is  a 
desire  for  this  piece  of  realism  however,  we 
may  suggest  that  Herr  Lautenschlaeger’s 
turntable  scenery  affords  a good  opportunity 
of  carrying  it  out.  But  the  importance  of 
the  point  is  overrated.  Do  the  best  you  can, 
a stage  cottage  will  always  remain  a stage 
cottage ; realism  as  to  size  will  not  produce 
any  illusion  : nor  do  we  want  to  see  a real 
cottage  room.  What  we  want  is  to  see  the 
play  of  human  feeling  and  passion  ; it  is 
sufficient  if  the  surroundings  are  fairly  sug- 
gestive of  the  situation. 

It  is  another  matter  in  the  case  of  what 
are  really  spectacular  plays  and  operas, 
where  a purely  idealised  effect  of  spectacle 
is  one  of  the  main  attractions.  That  is  a 
special  form  of  art,  and  a very  charming  one 
in  its  way;  and  that  does  require  very 
elaborate  machinery  to  carry  it  out  in  the 
best  manner.  Mr.  Sachs  shows  us  plainly 
that  our  English  methods  for  producing 
such  spectacular  effects  are  clumsy  and  out 
of  date,  both  in  regard  to  the  production  of 
the  desired  effect  and  the  most  convenient 
and  safe  manner  of  working.  In  this  relation 
his  book  has  great  practical  value,  and  should 
be  studied  by  theatre  architects  and  stage 
managers.  It  is  not  very  clearly  or 
symmetrically  written,  and- we  have  a little 
trouble  sometimes  in  getting  at  the  precise 
information  which  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  ; 
but  the  information  is  all  there. 


NOTES. 

Employers'  The  new  EmP]°yers’  Liability 
, Liability  in  Act  has  led  to  considerable 
Quarries.  agitation  in  quarries  by  reason 
of  the  masters  in  many  cases  having  issued 
stringent  rules  for  the  men’s  observance. 
Here  is  an  example  : The  men  are  forbidden 
to  ride  upon  any  waggon  or  trolley,  par- 
ticularly up  or  down  any  incline  ; they  are 
to  take  more  notice  of  the  regulations 
in  force  at  the  quarry  respecting  blast- 
ing operations  ; they  have  to  bear 
in  mind  the  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting storing,  keeping,  or  handling 
powder  or  other  explosive  ; and  they  are 
specially  cautioned  against  doing  or  com- 
mitting any  act  or  thing  not  authorised  by 
or  coming  within  the  scope  of  their  employ- 
ment. If  any  of  the  rules  in  this  notice  are 
broken  the  employers  will  consider  it  as 
"serious  and  wilful  misconduct”  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and  will  contend  that  they 
are  not  liable  for  any  compensation  under  the 
Act.  But  the  most  serious  notice  from  the 
men's  point  of  view  is  that  all  elderly  work- 
men and  other  employes  are  required  to  use 


extra  vigilance  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  they  are  particularly  requested 
not  to  take  any  avoidable  risk,  or  " the 
directors  will  consider  the  question  of  their 
suspension  as  a class,  having  regard  to  the 
enormous  liability  thrown  upon  the  Company 
by  the  provisions  ” of  the  Act.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  latter  part  of  this  notice,  if 
generally  adopted  by  employers,  will  be  a 
serious  thing  for  the  elderly  men.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  the  old  hands  are  often  the  most 
dilatory  in  getting  under  cover  during  blasting 
operations ; the  constant  presence  of  danger 
has  rendered  them  callous  to  it.  Neither  are 
they  always  as  careful  as  they  might  be  in 
avoiding  waggons  on  inclines  and  the  like- 
We  fear  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  even 
if  it  has  not  already  come,  when,  owing  to> 
the  operations  of  this  Act,  employers  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  old  workmen  in  such, 
dangerous  operations  as  quarrying  stone. 


The  i cc  Those  People  who  hoped  that 
Works  the  London  County  Council 
Department.  e]ection  in  March  would  termi- 
nate the  seemingly  endless  discussion  on  the 
Works  Department  of  that  body  will  be  dis- 
appointed when  they  read  the  report  of  the 
discussion  at  the  Council  meeting  on  Tues- 
day. In  March  the  Manager  of  the  Works 
Department  reported  that  he  was  prepared. 
to  undertake  the  work  of  the  superstructure 
of  Horton  Asylum  at  284,445/. — 3,000/.  more 
than  the  architect’s  cube  estimate  and 
10,000/.  higher  than  the  total  bills  priced  by 
the  quantity  surveyor.  The  Committee 
therefore  advertised  for  tenders,  with, 
the  result  that  three  were  received,, 
the  lowest  of  which  was  12,000/.  higher 
than  the  works  manager's  estimate  ; 
whereupon  the  Asylums  Committee,  ignor- 
ing the  tenders  of  the  contractors,  re- 
ported in  favour  of  the  work  being  given 
to  the  Department.  This  proposal  was  ulti- 
mately agreed  to,  though  it  called  forth  a 
vigorous  protest  from  that  hitherto  staunch' 
supporter  of  the  Works  Department,  Sir  John- 
Hutton.  That  the  Department  has  under- 
taken a large  and  responsible  work  is  obvious,, 
and  in  view  of  the  rise  in  prices  since  the 
works  manager’s  estimate  was  made,  that 
estimate  is  likely  to  be  exceeded.  In  any 
case,  the  undertaking  will  finally  decide 
whether  or  not  the  Department  is  capable  o£ 
profitably  carrying  out  the  Council’s  work, 
and  so  put  an  end  to  the  wearisome  discus- 
sions on  the  subject. 


For  the  rebuilding  of  this* 
Church, S church  Mr.  W.  J.  H.  Levertorh 
Southwark.  has  t,een  appointed  as  architect. 
Situated  in  St.  George’s-road — on  the  north' 
side,  close  to  Colnbrook-street — it  was- 
originally  the  chapel  of  the  Philanthropical 
Society,  founded  in  1788  by  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  Robert  Young,  and  others.  They 
first  opened  a house  at  Cambridge  Heath,. 
Hackney,  and  shortly  afterwards  removed  to 
a site  near  the  Obelisk  in  St.  George’s 
Fields,  leased  to  them  by  the  Corporation  of 
London.  The  Society,  incorporated  in  i8o6k 
built  the  chapel  in  1804-6,  at  a cost  of  9,300/. 
In  1849-50,  they  erected  a new  Reformatory 
for  juvenile  offenders  at  Earlswood,  near 
Redhill.  When  they  left  London  the  chapel 
was  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  St.  Jude. 

The  Sunderland  fire  appears 
The  Sp"rgerland  to  show  that  in  some  im- 
portant towns  there  is  not 
sufficient  attention  paid  to  the  apparatus 
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! necessary  in  case  of  fire.  The  increased 
isize  of  modern  buildings  has  made  efficient 
ifire  apparatus  more  than  ever  necessary ; 
but  this  necessity  is  in  many  places  not  suffi- 
ciently realised.  Valuable  buildings  may 
ithus  be  destroyed,  which  might  otherwise 
be  only  damaged  slightly.  The  matter  is 
one  which  most  concerns  fire  insurance 
(companies,  who  might  in  turn  very  well 
(make  some  stipulation  by  which  they  should 
(bring  pressure  to  bear  on  local  authorities 
(where  the  fire-extinguishing  apparatus  is 
(not  up  to  the  mark.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
(the  risk  is  distinctly  greater  in  localities 
/where  public  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  ques- 
tion of  engines,  hoses,  and  fire-drill,  and  in 
truth  in  such  places  the  premium  should  be 
higher  than  it  is,  or  else  in  places  where  the 
/matter  is  properly  managed  the  premium  on 
houses  and  their  contents  should  be  lower. 


Electric  The  re^usal  of  the  Select  Com- 
L]?ondon m*ttee  t^ie  House  of  Com- 
mons last  week,  just  as  we  went 
to  press,  to  confirm  the  provisional  order 
/made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  which  j 
(the  Vestry  of  Marylebone  was  empowered  to 
/supply  electricity  in  competition  with  the 
(Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Corporation  is 
lof  much  importance.  The  view  of  the  Com- 
Imittee  appears  to  be  that  the  Corporation 
(has  practically  a monopoly,  and  that  by  its 
original  agreement  with  the  Vestry,  by  which 
it  was  allowed  to  supply  electric  light  in 
Marylebone,  the  Local  Authority  is  debarred 
from  competing  with  it,  though  it  may  buy 
•out  the  Corporation.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  disagree  with  this  decision,  which  depends 
ion  a consideration  of  the  terms  made  with  the 
Corporation  before  it  began  its  operations  in 
the  parish.  It  is  not  pleasant,  however — 
bearing  in  mind  how  the  water  monopoly 
has  worked — to  contemplate  an  electric 
light  monopoly.  It  would  seem  to  be 
desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
general  legislation  on  the  subject  so  that 
when  a Local  Authority  desires  to  supply 
electric  light  it  may  be  able  to  pay  out  a 
private  company  on  reasonable  terms.  As 
private  bodies  have  been  the  pioneers  of 
electric  lighting  they  are  entitled  to  fair 
treatment,  but  not  to  an  undue  share  of 
public  money. 

E]  t . It  is  announced  that  on  the 
Railway  for  new  extension  of  the  Orleans 
Pans.  Railway  Company  between 
Place  Walhubert  and  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  the 
trains  are  to  be  drawn  by  electric  locomotives 
of  700  horse-power,  actuated  by  a current 
from  a central  electric  station,  conveyed  by 
brush  contact  with  a conductor  so  arranged 
as  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  public.  The 
experiment  is  looked  to  with  considerable 
interest,  as  electric  traction  has  so  far  only 
been  applied  in  France  to  ordinary  tram- 
cars. 

Low  The  explorations  which  Pro- 
Temperatuie  fessors  Fleming  and  Dewar 
Research.  jiave  ma(je  during  the  last 
seven  years  into  the  field  of  low  temperature 
research  have  resulted  in  a collection  of  facts 
and  accurate  quantitative  measurements 
which  have  greatly  broadened  the  founda- 
tt  tions  of  physical  science.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a few  years  ago  they  proved  that 
the  electrical  resistance  of  a pure  metal  is 
proportional  to  its  temperature  measured 
from  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature 
(460  deg.  below  he  zero  of  Fahrenheit’s 


thermometer) ; they  have  now  proved  that 
the  magnetic  susceptibility  of  various  sub- 
stances varies  inversely  as  their  tempera- 
tures measured  on  the  absolute  scale.  By 
weighing  silver,  bismuth,  and  glass  balls 
suspended  in  a vessel  of  liquid  oxygen 
placed  on  the  pole  of  a powerful  electro- 
magnet, first  when  no  current  was  on 
and  then  when  the  magnet  was  strongly 
excited,  they  deduced  that  the  magnetic 
susceptibility  of  liquid  oxygen  was  2,418 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  gas  at  the 
standard  temperature  and  pressure.  Now, 
the  density  of  liquid  oxygen  is  806  times 
that  of  gaseous  oxygen,  and  its  temperature 
is  296  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit,  or  164 
degrees  counting  from  the  absolute  zero. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  its  temperature  is 
only  one-third  that  of  oxygen  at  the  freezing 
point  (492  deg.  absolute),  and  hence,  multi- 
plying 806  by  3,  we  get  the  exact  figure 
found  by  Professors  Fleming  and  Dewar 
experimentally.  It  is  extraordinary  that  the 
law  holds  even  when  the  oxygen  has  under- 
gone a change  of  state  from  the  gaseous 
to  the  liquid  condition.  The  Professors  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  overcome  so 
many  difficulties,  and  on  having  proved  a 
law  which  promises  to  be  a great  aid  in 
dissipating  the  mystery  which  still  surrounds 
the  most  simple  magnetic  phenomena. 


Much  public  attention  is 
Earf’s'court.  being  attracted  to  the  acety- 
lene exhibits  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Earl’s  Court,  London, 
where  the  methods  by  which  acetylene  may 
be  generated  and  used  as  a source  of  light 
in  buildings,  cycle  lamps,  motor-car  lamps, 
and  search  lights  are  on  view.  The  most 
interesting  and  extensive  exhibit  is  that 
of  the  Acetylene  Gas  Light,  Power,  and 
Calcium  Carbide  Company,  Limited,  which 
includes  a considerable  extent  of  actual 
acetylene  gas  lighting  within  the  exhi- 
bition grounds.  The  representative  of  this 
company,  when  questioned  as  to  the  cost 
of  a small  generator  for  a private  house, 
replied  that,  roughly  speaking,  the  cost 
was  about  1 /.  per- light;  thus,  to  provide 
for  six  lights  would  cost  about  61.  ; for  ten 
lights  about  10/.  The  burners  used  by  this 
company  for  ordinary  lighting  purposes  are 
of  the  Naphey  type,  but  those  used  for 
optical  lanterns  bear  more  resemblance  to 
the  Bray  gas  burner,  although  in  place  of  the 
two  minute  holes  in  the  top  of  the  burner  is 
a small  slit  across  the  centre,  which  may  be 
freed  from  soot,  when  necessary,  by  means 
of  a fine  saw.  The  appliance  shown  for 
boiling  water  in  a kettle  or  other  utensil  is  a 
ring  burner  with  small  luminous  jets,  which 
are  not  allowed  actual  contact  with  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle.  It  is  claimed  for 
acetylene  that  coloured  fabrics,  pictures,  and 
flowers  appear  precisely  the  same  by  acety- 
lene gas-light  as  by  day-light,  and  as  the 
heat  and  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  pro- 
duced by,  say,  a 40-candle  acetylene  flame 
is  much  less  than  that  produced  by  a 40- 
candle  coal-gas  flame,  it  is  evident  that,  even 
at  its  present  price,  there  are  many  places 
where  acetylene  may  with  advantage  be 
used. 

It  was  particularly  fortunate 
JaJ-TcSS!  .for  the  metropolis  that  the 
explosion  which  occurred  at 
Earl’s  Court  on  Monday  afternoon  should 
have  happened  at  a time  when  the  auditorium 
was  empty,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  the ' 


intonation,  not  to  speak  of  the  fire,  might 
have  caused  a panic  with  disastrous  results  ; 
but  the  event,  serious  enough  in  itself,  should 
serve  as  an  object-lesson  as  to  allowing  even 
the  storage  of  small  quantities  of  explosives 
in  the  close  vicinity  of  a large  public  hall. 
The  Earl’s  Court  authorities  were  apparently 
able  to  obtain  a fresh  supply  of  explosives 
at  short  notice  for  their  evening  performance 
on  Monday,  and  they  should  be  able  to 
regularly  draw  their  supplies  from  outside 
once  a day  without  any  serious  inconveni- 
ence. But  why  should  the  explosive  store 
be  next  to  the  theatre  at  all,  when  there  is  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  waste  ground 
on  the  property  where  it  could  be  more 
safely  housed?  With  a little  more  fore- 
thought from  a fire  preventive  point  of 
view,  such  hazards  as  these  could  be 
avoided  by  the  management. 


Dr.  W.  W.  E.  Fletcher’s. 

WWorrceUsterly’  rePort  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  the  recent  pre- 
valence of  diphtheria  in  Worcester,  and  on 
the  sanitary  circumstances  and  administra- 
tion of  the  city,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
pollution  of  water  supply  is  at  the  root  of' 
the  mischief.  The  whole  city  is  now  sup- 
plied by  public  sendee,  owned  by  the  Cor- 
poration, but  the  water  is  still  drawn  from; 
the  River  Severn  at  a spot  about  20  yards 
above  the  outfall  of  the  Barbourne  Brook,, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  This  spot 
is  about  a mile  and  a quarter  (1  mile  572 
yards)  above  the  Worcester  Severn  Bridge. 
The  intake  is  by  one  or  other  of  two  pipes, 
or  possibly  by  both,  through  which  the  water 
is  pumped  to  one  or  other  of  two  subsidence 
tanks.  But  in  consequence  of  the  limited 
capacity  of  the  clear  water  tank  and  of  the- 
service  reservoirs,  water  has  constantly  to  be 
taken  in  from  the  river,  however  low,  or  in 
whatever  state  of  flood  it  may  be.  The 
Severn  in  its  course  above  Worcester  re- 
ceives the  drainage  of  a very  large  area,  and> 
upon  its  banks,  and  upon  the  banks  of  its- 
tributaries,  are  many  towns  and  villages  which 
must  of  necessity  contribute  to  pollution  of 
its  waters.  Evidence  is  furnished,  from  re- 
cent reports  by  the  Board’s  Inspectors,  of 
pollution  of  the  Severn  by  the  discharge  into 
the  stream  of  crude  sewage,  and  by  the 
tipping  of  ashes  and  house  refuse  on  to  its 
banks  in  the  Bewdley  Urban  District,  and  in 
the  Kidderminster  Rural  District ; and  the 
experience  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
at  Gloucester,  Dr.  Campbell,  goes  to  confirm 
this:  “I  regret  to  have  to  announce  that 
since  the  Severn  water  has  had  to  be  used  a 
large  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number 
of  typhoid  fever  cases  notified  in  the  city.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  positively  that  the 
Severn  water  is  the  cause,  but  I can  find  no 
other  explanation  for  it,  and  I am  informed 
that  this  disease  is  prevalent  in  towns  farther 
up  the  river,  and  which  drain  their  sewage 
into  it.” 


The  After  the  death  of  M. 
Monument  to  Alphand,  who  took  such  an 
M.  Alphand.  important  part  jn  contrivjng 

and  carrying  out  squares,  streets,  gardens, 
and  sanitary  improvements  in  Paris,  and 
who  was  a man  with  a real  genius  for  admin- 
istration in  this  kind  of  enterprise,  a com- 
mittee was  formed  to  erect  a monument  to 
his  memory  ; M.  Formige  was  commissioned 
to  design  the  architectural  portion,  M.  Dalou 
was  to  submit  a model  for  the  sculpture,  and 
the  Municipa'  Council  selected  a site  for  the 
d 
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monument  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  which  in  its  present  aspect  was 
almost  the  creation  of  Alphand.  This  was  j 
some  years  ago,  but  not  even  the  pedestal 
has  been  commenced,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  necessary  funds  have  not  been  sub- 
scribed. This  seems  rather  an  ingratitude 
towards  the  memory  of  a man  to  whom  the 
success  of  the  1S89  Paris  Exhibition  was  so 
largely  due. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS  : 

“ SWAKELEYS,"  NEAR  UXBRIDGE. 

On  the  16th  inst.  this  most  interesting  old 
house  was  visited  by  a party  of  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association.  The  present  ap- 
proach to  the  house  is  poor,  as  the  road  winds 
out  of  the  direct  course  and  comes  to  the  front 
in  a sidelong  direction.  There  is  indication, 
however,  in  the  grass  of  the  park  that  the  road 
has  been  altered  at  some  period,  and  that  it 
formerly  came  up  to  the  house  as  a straight  line 
of  at  least  some  quarter  of  a mile  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  western  front  of  the 
building,  terminating  in  a wide,  sweeping 
circle  before  the  entrance.  The  loss  of  dignity 
to  the  approach  by  the  disappearance  of  this 
feature  is  very  great,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  it  could  be  restored. 

The  house  itself  is  an  extremely  interesting 
example  of  domestic  architecture,  having  been 
built  in  1638,  as  the  dates  on  the  heads  of 
the  rain-water  pipes  bear  witness.  The 
style  of  the  building  shows  the  transition  from 
the  late  Jacobean  work  to  the  more  severe 
-Classic  which  followed  upon  it.  The  materials 
are  red  brick  with  dressings  in  part  of  stone,  this 
giving  way  to  plaster  dressings  upon  the  brick 
in  the  upper  portions  and  in  the  less  important 
parts  of  the  ground  story  of  the  building.  Some 
of  the  quoins  at  the  angles  are  of  stone  on  the 
ground  storv;  those  above  are  of  plaster  upon  the 
brick.  These  quoins  are  quite  regular  as  in  the 
generality  of  Classic  revival  work.  In  the 
same  way  the  window  mullions,  which  are  of 
marble  below,  are  of  brick  covered  with  plaster 
above  and  in  the  less  important  parts.  The 
windows  are  mullioned,  and  some  are  bayed  in 
plan,  but  the  lights  are  filled  with  wooden 
frames  and  casements  set  into  rebates  in  the 
mullions,  and  having  transverse  cross  bars  only. 
The  days  of  leaded  lights  seem  to  be  left  behind, 
and  the  use  of  sliding  sashed  windows  not  to 
have  penetrated  into  the  country.  There  are, 
however,  two  such  windows  in  the  ground 
floor  of  the  south  front,  but  whether  they  are 
of  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  house  it  is  not 
safe  to  say.  There  are  also  very  large  old  sash 
windows  in  the  orangery. 

The  plaster  dressings  of  the  house  are 
Classic  in  style  of  mouldings  ; they  are  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  are  very  uneven  in 
outline  ; a modern  plasterer  would  say  they 
are  very  “ badly  run,"  but  the  effect  is  rather 
pleasing  than  the  reverse.  They  are  used  over 
the  whole  building,  even  to  the  parapets  of  the 
gables,  and  on  the  chimneys,  which  have  their 
angles  decorated  with  plaster  muntings,  and 
it  may  be  that  they  also  had  caps  of  the  same 
material,  but  the  tops  are  out  of  repair,  and  no 
existing  caps  were  to  be  seen.  The  plaster 
strings  round  the  house  are  on  bricks, 
moulded  or  rubbed  to  shape.  While  speaking 
of  the  chimneys  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
stacks  are  in  most  cases  taken  up  in  one  fine 
mass  to  about  the  roof  ridge  level,  and  the  flues 
then  displayed  by  being  set  diagonally,  thus 
forming  most  picturesque  clusters  of  shafts,  and 
showing  the  medkeval  influence  that  still  made 
itself  felt  at  the  time  when  the  house  was  built. 
The  numerous  gables  with  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  elevations  are  finished  show  a 
curious  mixture  of  Renaissance  and  Classic 
influences.  The  plan  also  retains,  to  a certain 
extent,  the  earlier  tradition,  it  being  H-shaped 
in  the  main,  and  having  the  principal  entrance 
and  the  garden  entrance  in  the  centres  of  the 
opposite  "sides  of  the  cross  bar  of  the  Ht  the 
two  entrances  being  connected  by  the  chief 
passage  of  the  house.  On  the  north  side  of 
this  passage  lie  the  offices,  and  on  the  south 
the  hall  and  other  chief  rooms.  From  the 
centre  of  the  chief  passage,  and  at  right  angles 
to  it,  runs  another  passage  going  north  and 
communicating  with  the  kitchens  and  other 
working  parts  of  the  house,  and  ending  at  the 
back  yard  door.  The  line  of  this  passage  con- 
tinued, passes  across  the  square  stable  yard, 
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out  between  two  sets  of  coach  houses,  and  to  Sir  R.  Yiner's.  A very  pleasant  place 
down  an  avenue  terminating  in  a gateway  on  bought  by  him  of  Sir  James  Harrington’s  lady, 
the  public  road.  The  stables  and  coach  houses  He  took  us  up  and  down  with  great  respect 
and  other  outbuildings  seem  to  be  of  the  same  and  showed  us  all  his  house  and  grounds  ; and 


date  as  the  house,  and  they  form  a fine  and 
stately  arrangement,  which  has,  unfortunately, 
been  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  promiscuous 
building,  from  time  to  time,  of  larders  and  other 
ill-considered  erections  on  the  back  of  the 
house. 

Returning  to  the  main  passage  of  the  house 
there  are,  on  its  south  side,  the  hall,  near  the 
entrance,  and  separated  from  the  passage  by 
a screen  of  wood  constructed  and  painted  to 
simulate  stone,  the  dining-room,  the  library, 
and  a morning-room  or  boudoir. 

The  hall  screen  is  decorated  on  the  inner 
side  by  busts  of  Charles  I.,  Fairfax,  and  Lord 
Essex,  the  former  flanked  by  two  lions  couchant, 
and  on  the  passage  side  by  other  busts.  The 
walls  of  the  hall  are  panelled  with  large  panels 
of  oak.  There  is  a very  large  fire  opening 
now  partly  occupied  by  a big  “ Gurney  " gill 
stove,  behind  which  can  be  seen  an  immense 
cast-iron  fire  back.  The  mantel  is  of  marble 
with  large  bold  mouldings,  and  approaching 
the  style  of  the  mantels  at  Hampton  Court. 

The  dining-room,  which  is  next  to  the  hall,  is 
completely  panelled  in  small  panels  of  oak,  as 
used  in  the  Jacobean  and  Elizabethan 
periods.  The  architraves  of  the  doors  are  in  a 
later  style  ; but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
both  were  executed  at  the  same  period  and  at 
the  building  of  the  house  ; the  result,  how- 
ever, is  to  mark  the  transition  period  of  the 
building. 

The  library  occupying  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  south  front  has  large  panels  again,  the 
framings  being  decorated  with  applique  de- 
tached pieces  of  carving,  and  the  whole 
painted  to  imitate  oak  ; whether  originally 
intended  to  be  so  was  not  ascertained. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  central  passage  the 
grand  stair  rises  over  the  garden  entrance. 
This  stair  is  lit  by  windows  which  have  been 
designed  and  placed  wholly  with  a view  to  out- 
side effect,  and  quite  failing  to  express  the  fact 
that  they  light  a stair,  thus  showing  the  advent 
of  the  formality  of  the  Classic  Revival.  The 
stair  itself  is  of  carved  oak,  but  from  a brief 
inspection  alone  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it 
is  old  or  of  recent  date.  Its  walls  and  ceiling 
are  entirely  covered  with  paintings  in  the  style 
of  Verrio,  and  put  on  wholly  without  reference 
to  the  doors  and  other  architectural  features. 

At  the  top  of  this  stair  a door  leads  into  the 
great  drawing-room,  which  occupies  the  whole 
central  portion  of  the  west  front  on  the  first 
floor.  This  is  a fine  room  about  55  ft.  by  30  ft. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  large  panels  painted 
white.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  large  panels 
deeply  set  between  heavy  beams.  The  latter 
arc  cased  with  plaster  ornamented  with  the 
guilloche,  verv  much  bringing  to  mind  those  in 

theceilingof  the  Banqueting  Houseat  Whitehall. 
There  are  a number  of  interesting  old  portraits 
on  the  walls  of  this  room.  A smaller  drawing- 
room opening  out  of  the  end  of  the  large  one 
is  panelled  in  small  oak  panels  similar  to  those 
in  the  dining-room,  but  almost  entirely  covered 
in  recent  times  with  canvas  and  paper.  The 
other  rooms  are  of  no  particular  interest.  There 
is,  near  the  foot  of  the  stair,  a good  specimen 
of  cast-iron  work  in  a tall  iron  stove  designed 
in  the  style  of  the  Adams. 

The  orangery  is  situated  near  the  north  end 
of  the  east  front,  and  forms  the  end  of  the  east 
range  of  the  stable  buildings.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  old  orangery  at  Hampton  Court. 
The  garden  entrance  doorway  has  rubbed 
brick  Corinthian  pilasters,  now  painted  over. 
Another  item  of  interest  is  a simple  wrought- 
iron  gate  leading  to  the  walled  vegetable 
garden.  The  flower  garden  does  not  present 
anything  of  special  interest  in  garden  design, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  ornamental  water 
was  not  ascertained.  Photographs  of  the  house 
have  been  published  in  Messrs.  Belcher  & 
Macartney’s  book  on  the  architecture  of 
England  subsequent  to  the  Renaissance. 

Of  the  history  of  the  house,  other  than  what 
maybe  gathered  from  a study  of  it  as  a building, 
it  is  not  intended  to  refer  at  any  length,  but, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Pepvs 
speaks  in  his  Diary  of  having  been  entertained 
there  by  Sir  R.  Viner  (or  Vyner)  on  September  7, 
1665.  Lvsons  says  the  house  was  built  by  Sir 
Edmund  Wright  in  1638,  became  the  property 
of  Sir  James  Harrington  by  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Wright,  and  was 
sold  bv  him  to  Sir  Robert  Vyner  (some  time 
Lord  Mavor  of  London)  in  1665. 

Pepys’  account  is  as  follows  : — “ To  Swakely 


it  is  a place  not  very  moderne  in  the  garden 
nor  house,  but  the  most  uniforme  in  all  that 
ever  I saw,  and  some  things  to  excess.  Pretty 
to  see  over  the  screene  of  the  hall  (put  up  by 
Sir  J.  Harrington,  a Long  Parliament-man)  the 
King's  head,  and  my  lord  of  Essex  on  one  side 
and  Fairfax  on  the  other  ; and  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  screene  the  parson  of  the  parish 
and  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  his  sisters.  The 
window  cases,  door  cases,  and  chimneys 
(?  chimney  pieces)  of  all  the  house  are  marble 
. . . . After  dinner  Sir  Robert  led  me  up  to 
his  long  gallery,  very  fine,  above  stairs  (and 
better  or  such  furniture  I never  did  see).” 

The  party  derived  great  pleasure  from  their 
visit  to  this  house,  which  is  most  interesting  as 
a link  in  the  chain  of  the  architectural  history 
of  thecountry,  reminding  one,  as  it  does,  of  the 
earlier  Renaissance  work,  the  work  of  the  ban- 
queting house  at  Whitehall  and  the  later  work 
at  Hampton  Court.  It  is  a matter  for  congratu- 
lation that  the  owners  of  such  architectural 
treasures  as  this  are  willing  to  allow  access  tc 
them  for  all  who  are  genuinely  interested  in 
their  study  ; and  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
Association  are  due  to  Mr.  Barrett,  the  owner 
of  Swakelevs,  for  his  kind  permission  to  view 
it.  W.  B.  H. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRUST  FOR  PLACES 
OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST  AND 
NATURAL  BEAUTY: 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Trus 
for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  and  Natura 
Beauty  was  held  on  Wednesday  at  Grosvenoi 
House,  W.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  (the 
President  of  the  Trust)  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  Canon  Rawnslej 
(Hon.  Secretary)  presented  the  Report  of  the 
Council. 

After  stating  that  there  had  been  a steady  growtl 
of  membership,  the  Report  went  on  to  enumerati 
the  properties  that  had  been  acquired  during  the 
year.  These  were  Toy’s  Hill,  in  Kent,  and  the 
Joiners'  Hall,  at  Salisbury.  Dealing  first  with  Toy’: 
Hill,  the  Council  mentioned  that  the  members  o: 
the  Trust  had  long  desired  that  they  should  secure 
one  of  the  headlands  of  Kent  or  Surrey  overlooking 
the  Weald,  and  commanding  a view  of  the  hills,  as 
these  promontories  were  being  rapidly  purchasec 
for  building  purposes  and  enclosed.  During  the 
past  year  this  wish  had  been,  in  a measure,  fulfilled 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson  Evans  and  their  relative: 
had  given  to  the  Trust,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Frederic! 
Feeney,  some  land  on  the  spur  of  Toy’s  Hill,  whict 
afforded  an  uninterrupted  view  over  the  blue  distance 
to  the  South  Downs.  The  adjoining  piece  of  land  or 
the  spur  had  been  presented  to  the  Trust  by  ; 
member  of  the  Council,  Miss  Octavia  Hill.  With 
regard  to  Joiners’  Hall,  Salisbury,  the  Council  stated 
that  on  hearing  that  the  building  was  for  sale 
Messrs.  H.  E.  Luxmore  and  E.  L.  Vaughan,  of  Eton 
advanced  to  the  Trust  a sufficient  sum  of  money  tc 
purchase  the  house  and  execute  certain  repairs,  ir 
return  for  a low  rate  of  interest,  which  is  secured 
upon  the  rent  of  the  house,  the  National  Trust 
being  the  holders  and  administrators  of  the  property 
The  Council  were  also  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
they  had  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  sun- 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  work  at 
Alfriston.  A responsible  tenant  had  been  founc 
for  each  of  the  two  cottages  into  which  th 
building  was  divided,  and  negotiations  were  now 
being  carried  on  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis 
sioners  for  obtaining  a lease  for  twenty-one  years  o 
a further  portion  of  the  garden  in  which  the  build 
ing  stands,  to  ensure  its  greater  privacy  and  better 
preservation.  In  the  work  of  repair  great  prais 
was  due  to  the  architect,  Mr.  A.  Powell,  for  th 
conscientious  care  with  which  he  had  carriec 
through  a most  difficult  task.  The  hope  of  enlargin 
the  Trust's  property  at  Barmouth  had  for  th 
present  been  reluctantly  abandoned.  The  Coun 
cil  also  referred  to  the  possibility  that,  throug 
the  sale  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  Mon 
mouthshire  estate,  an  opportunity  would  arise  fo 
acquiring  a piece  of  property  of  national  in 
terest,  Tintern  Abbey.  The  Trust  also  hopec 
to  become  the  trustees  of  the  site  of  Duffielc 
Castle  and  an  old  Columbarium  at  Garway.  Duf 
field  Castle  was  at  one  time  an  important  stronghoh 
near  Derby.  At  the  present  moment  little  remainec 
but  the  foundations  of  a huge  rectangular  Norman 
keep,  and  it  was  proposed  by  the  two  gentlemen 
who  had  acquired  the  property  to  transfer  the 
remains,  with  the  grounds  surrounding  them  to  the 
extent  of  about  four  acres,  to  the  care  of  the  Trust 
The  grounds  would  be  used  as  a public  garden  anc 
recreation  ground,  and  while  the  management  u'oulc 
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e vested  in  a local  body,  a permanent  irnper- 
Dnal  guardianship  would  be  secured  by  vesting 
ie  property  in  the  Trust.  The  Columbarium 
t Garway,  near  Ross-on-the-Wye  in  Here- 
>rdshire,  was  an  old  stone  dovecot,  said 
) have  once  belonged  to  the  Knight  Templars, 
t stands  now  in  a farmyard,  and  the  owner  is 
esirous  of  transferring  it  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
rust.  The  Council  also  reported  upon  a number 
f instances  in  which  action  had  been  taken  to 
revent  injury  and  destruction.  Referring  to  the 
ictoria  Embankment  Extension  Bill,  which  dealt 
rith  a site  which  was  the  very  home  of  history,  the 
ouncil  mentioned  that  it  offered  uncompromising 
pposition  to  the  measure.  Turning  from  builcl- 
igs  to  scenery,  the  Trust  had  'during  the  year 
lined  in  opposing  three  railway  projects  — the 
xtension  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  from 
Henley  to  Great  Marlow,  the  Lynmouth  and 
tinehead  Light  Railway,  and  the  Portmadoc, 
berglaslvn,  and  Beddgelert  Light  Railway.  As 
sgards  the  construction  of  railways,  would  it 
at  be  better  to  follow  the  method  which  Conti- 
ental  experience  had  shown  to  be  comparatively 
innless,  and  lay  the  rails  on  the  existing  high 
>ads  rather  than,  as  in  the  case  of  the  projected 
lilwav  through  the  Pass  of  Aberglaslyn,  to  make  a 
[ie  which  is  but  a big  railway  in  miniature,  with  a 
innel  and  bridges  and  embankments  encroaching 
ion  the  bed  of  the  river  Glaslyn  at  the  most 
:autiful  point  in  the  Pass  ? There  were,  alas  ! 
>0  many  instances  in  which  interesting  and 
:autiful  objects  had  been,  or  are  on  the 
>int  of  being,  lost.  Among  these  cases  the 
iport  mentioned  the  ancient  Camp  at  Uphall, 

Essex,  the  Clava  Stones  and  Church-row, 
ampstead.  In  conclusion,  the  report  stated  that 
jring  the  coming  autumn  an  endeavour  would  be 
ade  to  prepare  one  or  more  measures  for  the  con- 
rleration  of  Parliament.  In  the  direction  of  corn- 
ling  a register  of  interesting  buildings  and  objects 
:rv  valuable  work  had  been  done  in  London  by  Mr. 

R.  Ashbee's  society,  shortly  known  as  the 
ratch  Committee.  The  London  County  Council 
id  also  asked  Parliament  for  power  to  purchase 
id  to  protect  buildings  and  objects  of  historic  and 
chitectural  interest  in  London.  Such  action  on 
e part  of  the  foremost  Local  Authority  in  the 
ngdom  was  a valuable  indication  of  the  drift  of 
lblic  opinion,  and  could  not  be  too  highly  com- 
ended. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster,  in  moving  the 
ception  and  adoption  of  the  Report  said,  as  to 
intern  Abbey,  that  there  were  no  funds  at 
■esent  available  for  the  projected  purchase, 
at  the  opportunity,  if  it  presented  itself,  would 
; so  unique  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the 
lblic  would  show  a zeal  towards  purchasing 
e Abbey.  The  most  discreditable  achieve- 
ent  in  the  way  of  destruction — and  which  the 
auncil  had  long  tried  to  avert — had  been  that 
the  Falls  of  Foyers.  Unfortunately  the  Falls 
2re  now  dried  up,  and  the  factory  worked  by 
e water  was  the  centre  of  the  emission  of  evil 
ses,  which  had  killed  all  the  spruce  firs  in 
: neighbourhood.  He  could  not  conceive 
tiy  a stronger  local  spirit  for  the  preservation 
the  Falls  did  not  assert  itself.  His  Grace 
30  referred  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill 
complete  the  purchase  money  for  the  Post- 
in’s Park,  in  what  was,  perhaps,  the  densest 
rt  of  London — St.  Martin-le-Grand. 

Canon  Rawnsley,  who  seconded  the  motion, 
marked  that  they  were  very  desirous  of 
ickening  public  interest  in  the  objects  of  the 
ust.  Their  progress  had  been  very  satis- 
:tory,  but  there  still  remained  much  to  be 
ne.  In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year,  the 
non  laid  emphasis  upon  the  destructive  11a- 
-e  of  the  projected  line  in  the  most  beautiful 
rt  of  north  Devon  and  Somerset.  The  pro- 
sed light  railway  from  Minehead  to 
'nmouth  could  not,  he  conceived,  be  in  the 
:erests  of  the  British  public,  for  its  construc- 
n would  mean  the  closing  of  some  of  the 
>st  beautiful  estates  cn  route , while  the 
eresting  coach-drive  between  Porlock  and 
nmouth  would  cease  to  be.  They  were  feeling 
xious  as  to  the  future  of  the  historic  Christ’s 
>spital.  The  suggestion  had  been  made,  and 
is  apparently  received  with  a certain  amount  of 
'our,  that  this  site  would  be  an  admirable  one 
1 a central  railway  station.  The  adoption  of 
:h  a scheme  would,  however,  be  deplorable. 

• Sydney  Waterlow  had  suggested  the  con- 
rsion  of  the  hospital  buildings  into  the  pro- 
sed University  of  London  ; or  they  might  be 
juired  for  a useful  purpose  as  a memorial  to 
5 late  Mr.  Gladstone.  With  regard  to 
.urch-row,  Hampstead,  he  was  pleased 
say  that  the  scheme,  as  adopted,  was 
:y  much  modified  from  that  which  was 
ginally  prepared.  There  were  a num- 
■ of  instances  in  which  structures  of 
v pretensions  had  been  threatened  with 
itruction.  One  of  these  was  a country  inn 
he  “ White  Horse  ” at  Maiden  Newton, 


Dorchester.  The  Council  felt  it  a duty  to  pro- 
test against  the  way  in  which,  in  every  town 
and  village,  the  old  and  picturesque  inns  were, 
in  the  interest  of  dividends,  being  demolished 
to  give  place  to  what  were  thought  to  be  up-to- 
date  structures.  Canon  Rawnsley  also  men- 
tioned that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  a cross 
erected  at  Whitby,  in  honour  of  Caedmon,  the 
first  English  Christian  poet. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  thought  the  Society 
might  be  called  with  appropriateness  the 
“ Anti-Goth-and-Vandal  League.”  For  him- 
self, he  held,  and  held  strongly,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that  places  of 
historic  interest  and  natural  beauty  were  taken 
care  of  by  a Department  of  the  State.  It 
required  a very  strong  hand,  indeed,  to  protect 
such  places  in  these  days,  when  money  had 
attained  to  a power  which  was  almost  almighty. 

Sir  John  Hibbert  said  there  was  another 
aspect  from  which  the  objects  of  the  Trust 
could  and  must  be  commended.  England  was 
a mother  country,  and  we  were  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  preserve  our  ancient  monuments  for  the 
benefit  of  our  American  kinsmen  and  Colonial 
brothers.  To  view  historic  remains  was  one 
of  the  chief  purposes  for  which  Americans 
came  to  England.  After  remarking  upon  the 
fact  that  the  London  County  Council  was  about 
to  apply  for  powers  to  purchase  old  buildings 
and  works  of  interest  in  the  Metropolis,  Sir 
John  suggested  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  obtain  similar  powers  for  all  the  county 
councils  in  England  and  Wales.  It  had  always 
appeared  to  him  a lamentable  fact  that  we 
were  very  much  behind  Ireland  in  this  matter. 
For  every  one  historic  building  that  we  cared 
for  in  England  there  were  hundreds  in  Ireland, 
and  until  the  Government  took  up  the  matter, 
the  National  Trust  would  discharge  an  in- 
valuable function. 

Dr.  Longstaff  said  he  was  afraid  that  many 
of  our  historic  buildings  and  natural  beauties 
were  being  allowed  to  perish  as  a result  of  our 
commercial  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  much  that  gave  room  for  hopeful- 
ness. The  landscape  gardener  had  become  a 
necessity  of  civilisation,  parks  and  squares  were 
now,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  bound  to 
be  laid  out  with  a view  to  the  assimilation  of 
the  beauties  of  the  situation.  Whatever  had 
been  the  misdeeds  of  that  much-abused  body, 
the  London  County  Council,  it  had  done 
much  in  its  parks  to  cultivate  the  beautiful. 
Speaking  of  the  value  of  the  Society's  operations, 
he  remarked  that  he  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  Lake  District  would  be  bought  and 
treated  as  a great  national  park.  He  warmly 
commended  the  example  set  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richardson  Evans  in  regard  to  Toy’s  Hill, 
remarking  that  the  dedication  of  spots  of  natural 
beauty  to  the  memory  of  those  departed,  com- 
mended itself  to  him  as  altogether  worthy  of 
imitation.  He  could  not,  for  example,  conceive 
what  more  interesting  national  monuments 
could  be  raised  to  Lord  Tennyson  than  some  of 
the  spots  immortalised  by  him  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report 
was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  Earl  of  Crewe  then  proposed  the  re- 
election  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  Bishop  of  Bristol  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried. 

Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  moved  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster  for  throwing 
open  Grosvenor  House  to  the  members  of  the 
Trust  and  for  presiding. 

Sir  Robert  Hunter  seconded,  and,  alluding  to 
Tintern  Abbey,  said  he  feared  that  unless  the 
Trust  secured  it,  the  historic  place  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a syndicate,  which  would 
“ run  it  ” as  a show,  and  vulgarise  it  in  other 
ways.  As  to  the  acquisition  of  historic  places 
as  memorials,  he  suggested  that  the  house  of 
the  late  Lord  Leighton  should  be  secured, 
together  with  the  collection  of  the  great 
painter's  studies — which  was  even  of  greater 
interest  than  a collection  of  his  finished  works. 
Dealing  with  the  growth  of  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  preservation  of  scenes  of  natural 
beauty,  Sir  Robert  pointed  to  the  acquisition 
for  the  public  of  Churchyard  Bottom  Wood, 
Highgate,  as  a hopeful  sign  of  the  change 
that  is  taking  place. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  having  briefly  replied,  the  pro- 
ceedings concluded. 


Proposed  New  Tyne  Bridge.-— It  is  proposed 
to  erect  a new  high  level  bridge  across  the  Tyne, 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Thos.  Hanning,  C.E., 
and  Mr.  C.  M.  Marshall,  architect,  of  Newcastle. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall, 
Spring-gardens,  Mr.  T.  McKinnon  Wood,  Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Loans.  — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Hackney  Vestry  2,190/.  for  electric  lighting  and 
other  works  ; the  Elampstead  Vestry  39,980/. 
for  electric  lighting  ; the  Islington  Vestry 
9,600/.  for  street  improvements  and  23,840/.  for 
electric  lighting  works  ; the  St.  Pancras  Vestry 
16,560/.  for  wood  and  granite  paving  and  sewer 
works  ; the  Shoreditch  Vestry  11,340/.  for 
electric  lighting  ; the  Wandsworth  District 
Board  11,600/.  for  paving  works  ; the  Camber- 
well Guardians  9,250/.  for  the  erection  of  a 
workhouse  ; and  the  Whitechapel  Guardians 
7,500/.  for  alterations  at  the  workhouse. 

iV civ  By-Laivs — Street  Noises. — The  Council 
proceeded  to  consider  the  new  by-laws  recom- 
mended by  the  Local  Government  and  Tax- 
ation Committee.  The  following,  amongst 
others,  were  agreed  to  : — 

Steam  Organs,  Shooting  Galleries,  &c. — No.  2 (a). — 
No  person  shall  in  any  street,  or  on  any  land  ad- 
joining or  near  thereto,  use  or  play,  or  cause  to  be 
used  or  played,  any  steam  organ  or  other  musical 
instrument  worked  by  mechanical  means  to  the 
annoyance  or  disturbance  of  residents  or  passengers, 
(b). — No  persons  shall  in  any  street,  or  on  any  land 
adjoining  or  near  thereto,  keep  or  manage,  or  cause 
to  be  kept  or  managed,  a shooting  gallery,  swing 
boat,  roundabout,  or  any  other  construction  of  a 
like  character,  so  as  to  cause  obstruction  or  danger 
to  the  traffic  of  any  such  street. 

Lights  to  Vehicles. — No.  4. — Provision  is  also  made 
as  to  the  lighting  of  all  vehicles  driven  on  a high- 
way between  one  hour  after  sunset  and  one  hour 
before  sunrise,  this  by-law  not  applying  to  any 
carriage  required  to  carry  lights  under  statutory 
enactment. 

The  Works  Department : Horton  Asylum — 
Superstructure. — The  Asylums  Committee  re- 
ported as  follows: — “ Having previously  decided 
to  recommend  the  Council  to  carry  out  this  work 
without  the  intervention  of  a contractor,  on 
January  28  last  we  referred  the  architect’s  cube 
estimate,  the  bills  of  quantities  priced  by  the 
quantity  surveyors,  and  the  plans,  to  the 
manager  of  the  Works  Department  for  ex- 
amination and  report,  pursuant  to  Standing 
Order  176.  On  March  29  last  the  manager 
reported,  estimating  the  cost  of  the  work  at 
284,445/.  The  architect's  cube  estimate  was 
281,400/.  The  total  of  the  bills  priced  by  the 
quantity  surveyors  was  274,475/.  18s.  8d. 

The  manager's  estimate  being  higher  than 
the  quantity  surveyors’  and  the  architect’s,  and 
the  Finance  Committee  not  being  favourable  to 
the  work  being  carried  out  by  the  Works 
Department,  we  thereupon  obtained  tenders  by 
advertisement  as  follow  : — 

Kirk  & Randall  £296, 575 

Henry  Lovatt  297,908 

Leslie  & Co 299,900 

The  lowest  tender  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  price  named  by  the  Works  manager,  which 
he  informs  us  he  is  still  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  work  at.  We  therefore  recommend — That 
the  erection  of  the  superstructure  of  the  Horton 
Asylum  be  carried  out  by  the  Works  Depart- 
ment at  the  price  submitted  by  the  manager, 
viz.,  284,445/.” 

Mr.  Hubbard,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
varied  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
to  the  effect  that  the  work  be  carried  out  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a contractor,  and  that 
the  plans  and  specifications  should  be  referred  ’ 
to  the  Manager  of  the  Works  Department.  He 
pressed  that  the  motion  should  be  either  carried 
or  rejected,  as  every  post  brought  them  urgent 
requests  from  Boards  of  Guardians  for  accom- 
modation for  lunatics. 

Lord  Welby,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  moved  that  the  recommendation 
should  be  referred  to  that  Committee  for  a 
special  report  for  consideration  at  the  next  meet-  • 
ing  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Campbell  seconded  the  amendment, 
pointing  out  that  they  had  no  idea  what  the 
Works  Department  would  charge  for  the 
work. 

Alderman  Dickinson  hoped  there  would  be  no 
delay.  There  were  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  thought  a work  of  this  magnitude 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  a newly-organised 
department.  But  after  they  had  advertised  for 
tenders,  they  only  received  three,  and  the 
Council  would  not  be  doing  its  duty  to  the 
ratepayers  unless  it  undertook  the  work  itself. 

Mr.  Howell  J.  Williams  said  the  work  ought 
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to  go  to  the  Works  Department.  That  depart- 
ment was  starved,  and  had  not  sufficient  work 
given  to  it  to  enable  it  to  employ  its  plant  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  fact  that  only  three 
contractors  had  tendered  showed  that  London 
contractors  were  indifferent.  There  were  at 
least  twenty  contractors  in  London  who  could 
carry  out  the  work.  Since  the  Works 
Manager's  estimate  had  been  made,  prices  had 
risen  from  5 to  10  per  cent,  and  he  thought 
that  when  the  work  was  finished  the  cost 
would  be  5 or  10  per  cent,  more  than  the 
estimate. 

Colonel  Rotlon  said  the  proposal  indicated  a 
leap  in  the  dark  on  the  part  of  the  department, 
and  he  strongly  opposed  the  Committee’s  re- 
commendation. He  held  that  they  were  bound 
to  give  the  work  to  contractors  as  a point 
of  honour,  because  the  Council  had  asked 
for  tenders,  and  ought  not  to  withdraw 
these  offers  simply  because  the  Works  De- 
partment said  they  could  do  the  work  for 
12,000/.  less  than  the  contractors. 

Sir  John  Hutton,  though  a friend  of  the 
Works  Department,  said  he  did  not  think  it 
showed  well  in  the  present  instance  because 
the  Chairman  of  the  Asylums  Committee  had 
dropped  all  reference  to  the  price  they  proposed 
to  put  on  the  work,  namely  284,445/.  That 
seemed  like  paving  the  way  to  an  excess  on 
the  work.  He  should  vote  for  the  amendment, 
as  he  thought  it  would  be  a mistake  to  give  the 
work  to  the  Department.  The  new  recom- 
mendation left  the  price  quite  open. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  said  that  Mr.  Howell 
Williams’  speech  was  a most  significant  one. 
That  gentleman  had  pointed  out  that  it  was 
most  significant  that  only  three  contractors  had 
tendered.  They  were  told  that  the  price  of 
materials  had  risen  10  percent.  If  that  were 
so,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  put  that 
amount  at  the  top  of  the  Works  Department’s 
estimate.  From  the  ratepayers'  point  of  view, 
if  they  wanted  the  best  work  done  the  job 
must  go  to  the  Works  Department. 

Lord  Hardwicke  and  Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple, 
M.P.,  supported  the  amendment,  the  latter 
saying  that  the  Council  ought  to  compensate 
the  contractor  who  sent  in  the  lowest  tender. 

Mr.  Goodman  said  the  Moderates  were  now 
solicitous  for  the  Works  Department,  for  they 
did  not  want  it  to  take  up  a job  which  would 
break  it  down.  In  that  case,  the  Moderates 
ought  to  give  the  department  the  job. 

Mr.  Hubbard  replied  on  the  discussion,  and 
Lord  Weiby’s  amendment  was  rejected  by  62 
votes  to  42. 

Mr.  Bond,  M.P.,  then  moved,  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  seconded,  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall, 
which  was  the  lowest,  be  accepted. 

Air.  Iieachcroft  wished  to  point  out  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  on  this  matter  were  of 
the  utmost  importance,  as  they  would  decide 
whether  the  contracting  was^to  be  entirely 
superseded  or  not. 

After  further  discussion,  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  66  votes  to  37.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  then  adopted  on  a show  of  hands 
by  54  votes  to  19. 

Greenwich  Tunnel. — The  Bridges  Committee 
reported  as  follows  : — 

The  Act  for  the  construction  of  this  work  was  ob- 
tained in  1897,  the  total  money  powers  for  all  pur- 
poses being  75,500/.  During  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
through  Parliament  a clause  was  inserted  which 
made  it  possible  that  claims  for  compensation  to 
persons  whose  ferry  rights  and  other  interests  will 
be  affected  by  the  scheme  might  have  to  be  in- 
curred to  an  amount  of  about  30,000/.  On 
February  8 last  the  Council  determined  to  invite 
tenders,  and  on  March  22  two  tenders  were  re- 
ceived, from  Messrs.  Mowlem  & Company  for 
119,732/.,  and  from  Messrs.  Pearson  & Son 
for  155,000/.  The  engineer’s  original  estimate, 
made  in  1896,  was  65,000/.,  but,  as  revised  after 
the  quantities  were  taken  out  in  1898,  now  amounts 
to  83,175/.  As  we  were  advised  that  these  amounts 
exceeded  the  money  powers  granted  by  Parliament, 
application  was  made  for  additional  provision  in  the 
General  Powers  Bill.  This  bill  having  now  passed 
the  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  I 
money  may  be  said  to  have  been  granted  for  the  ' 
purpo’se.  We  have  now,  in  accordance  with  the  ; 
instructions  of  the  Council  of  April  5 last,  that  we 
should  report  upon  the  question  of  proceeding  with 
the  works  of  the  Greenwich  Tunnel,  to  state  that 
we  have  given  further  consideration  to  the  whole 
question,  and  we  are  still  strongly  of  opinion  that  a 
footway  tunnel  should  be  constructed  as  a means  of 
connecting  Greenwich  with  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  We 
believe  that  the  work  is  not  of  such  a character 
that  the  Works  Department  could  carry  out,  and 
from  enquiries  of  the  chief  engineer  we  understand 
that  he  is  prepared  to  undertake  to  construct  the 


tunnel  for  the  amount  of  his  estimate,  on  condition 
that  the  cost  of  the  necessary  plant  shall  be  allowed 
for,  which  will  approximately  increase  the  expenditure 
to  100,000 /.  The  Council's  standing  order  which 
directs  that  works  which  are  not  carried  out  by  a 
contractor  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Manager  of 
Works,  provides  for  cases  where  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  Council.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Council  should  carry  out  this  work,  and 
that  we  should  supervise  it  on  the  Council’s  behalf, 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Council  being  responsible 
to  us  for  the  execution  of  the  work.  We  accord- 
ingly recommend  that  the  formation  of  a footway 
tunnel  to  connect  Greenwich  with  Millwall  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  that  the  work  be  carried  out  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a contractor  by  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Council,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Bridges  Committee. 

Dr.  Collins  thought  that  the  large  job  just 
given  to  the  Works  Department  must  be  almost 
enough  to  satiate  the  appetite  of  “ direct 
labour.”  There  would  be  inconvenience  in 
having  two  large  Works  Departments  running 
at  once,  and  he  suggested  that  this  report  might 
well  stand  over. 

After  a short  discussion,  the  Chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Ward,  agreed  to  take  the  report 
back. 

Rolhcrhithc  Tunnel  Borings.  — The  same 
committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
sanction,  an  expenditure  of  1,400/.  on  borings 
in  connexion  with  the  formation  of  a tunnel 
to  connect  Rotherhithe  and  Shadwell. 

The  Council,  having  transacted  other 
business,  adjourned  shortly  before  eight 
o’clock. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

Sir  E.  H.  Galsworthy  presided  on  Satur- 
day last  at  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Board,  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens. 

The  New  Chief  Offices. — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  wrote  a second  time  declining  to 
allow  tenders  to  be  obtained  for  the  new  Chief 
Offices  on  the  Embankment  without  adver- 
tising. The  letter  was  referred  to  committee. 

Advertisements  on  Hoardings. — The  General 
Purposes  Committee,  which  had  been  directed 
to  consider  the  action  of  the  Works  Committee 
in  letting  the  hoardings  round  the  new  Chief 
Office  building  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
for  advertisements,  recommended  that  the 
action  should  be  approved,  but  that  in  future 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  should  be  obtained 
before^  letting  hoardings  for  advertisements. 
Mr.  W.  AI.  Acworth  moved  an  amendment  to 
refer  the  matter  back.  If  aesthetic  considerations 
had  no  place  in  public  business,  he  said,  then 
they  ought  to  make  the  new  offices  the  plainest 
brick  box  that  could  be  put  up,  and  so  save 
the  ratepayers  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
But  if  such  considerations  were  proper  they 
had  no  right,  for  the  sake  of  a fractional  saving, 
to  disfigure  the  Thames  Embankment  for  two 
or  three  years.  On  a show  of  hands,  the 
amendment  was  defeated  and  the  report 
adopted  by  a large  majority. 

Appointments. — Messrs.  Newman  & Newman, 
of  31,  Tooley-street,  S.E.,  were  appointed 
architects  of  the  school  about  to  be  erected  at 
Swanley,  at  a commission  of  5 per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  the  work,  except  in  the  case  of  build- 
ings which  are  a repetition  of  others,  upon 
which  the  commission  will  be  2%  per  cent. 
Alessrs.  A.  & C.  Harston  were  instructed  to 
prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  a laundry 
receiving-room  at  the  Western  Hospital. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday,  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee brought  up  the  following  list  of  appli- 
cations under  the  1894  London  Building  Act. 
Those  applications  to  which  consent  has  been 
given  are  granted  on  certain  conditions.* 

Amendment  of  Consent. 

(a)  That  the  resolution  of  May  31,  with  regard  to 
the  application  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Collard,  on  behalf  of 
Captain  Bagot  and  Mr.  Chudleigh  be  rescinded. 

(b)  That  consent  be  given  to  the  erection  of 
buildings  on  the  north-east  side  of  High-road, 
Kilburn,  to  abut  also  upon  Kilburn  Priory-road, 
submitted  with  the  further  application  of  Mr.  A.  O. 
Collard,  on  behalf  of  Captain  J.  F.  Bagot,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  A.  Chudleigh. 


* Names  of  applicants  are  given  in  brackets.  Buildings 
are  new  erections  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Lines  of  Frontage. 

Kensington,  South. — An  iron  and  glass  covered 
way  at  the  principal  entrance  to  the  De  Vere  Hotel, 
Hyde  Park-gate  (Messrs.  Turner  & Co.  for  Mr.  J. 
Crowle). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A meeting  hall  with  a projecting 
porch  in  Bramblebury-gardens,  West  Side,  Wands- 
worth Common,  at  the  corner  of  Melody-road  (Mr. 

C.  W.  Davies  for  Mr.  F.  W.  Pitt).— Consent. 

Battersea. — A two-story  house  on  the  west  side  of 

Juer-street  to  flank  upon  Ethelburga-street  (Mr.  W. 
Stewart). — Consent. 

Cambetwell,  North. — A porch  to  the  new  divisional 
offices  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  north  side  of 
Peckham-road,  next  No.  81  (Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  for  the 
School  Board  for  London). — Consent. 

Fulham. — One  story  additions  to  the  shop  front 
at  Twynholm  House,  Lillie-road  (Mr.  C.  O.  King  for 
Messrs.  S.  and  R.  W.  Black). — Consent. 

Hampstead.— A house  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Minster-road,  Edgware-road,  to  flank  upon  West- 
bere-road  (Mr.  H.  T.  Bonner  for  Mr.  N.  W.  Cansick). 
— Consent. 

Hampstead. — A two-story  bay-window  in  front  of 
No.  1,  Buckland-crescent,  Lancaster-road  (Messrs. 

D.  and  G.  Pritchard  for  Mr.  T.  Bergmans). — Con- 
sent. 

Islington,  East. — A one-story  shop  upon  the  fore- 
court of  No.  134,  Seven-sisters-road,  Holloway 
(Messrs.  Weatherall  & Green  for  Mrs.  E.  Baynes). 
— Consent. 

Islington,  North. — An  office  building  commenced 
to  be  erected  on  the  south-east  side  of  Elthorne- 
road,  Holloway  (Messrs.  Douglas  Young  & Co.  for 
Messrs.  Betts  & Co.). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South.— An  iron  and  glass  pent  over 
the  entrance  to  No.  42,  Campden  Hill-square  (Mr. 
J.  C.  McCoan,  J.P.). — Consent. 

Kensington,  North.— A two-story  bay  window  at 
No.  6,  Dawson-place,  Pembridge-square,  to  abut 
upon  Chepstow-place  (Mr.  W.  A.  Pite  for  Dr.  B.  W. 
Walker). — Consent. 

Lewisham.— A lady  chapel,  &c.,  in  Comerford-road, 
Brocldey,  and  of  a church,  with  a projecting  porch, 
on  the  south  side  of  Howson-road,  to  abut  also  upon 
Comerford-road  (Mr.  Y.  Bolton  for  the  Committee 
of  the  proposed  Catholic  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Brockley). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — A block  of  seven  houses,  with  shops, 
erected  on  the  west  side  of  Springbank-road,  north- 
ward of  Duncrevie-road  (Mr.  J.  Watt). — Consent. 

Paddington,  South.— A porch,  with  two-story  bay 
windows  over,  at  the  proposed  Bayswater 
Synagogue  offices,  Westbourne-park-crescent,  Har- 
row-road (Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph,  Son  & Smithemt 
for  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  synagogue). 
— Consent. 

Peckham. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Waterworth  for  an  extension  of  the  period  within 
which  the  erection  of  a one-story  shop-front  at  No. 
91 1,  Old  Kent-road,  Camberwell,  was  required  to  be 
commenced,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Strand. — An  oriel  window  at  the  second  and  third 
floor  levels  in  front  of  the  Solferino,  Nos.  7 and  S, 
Rupert-street,  St.  James’s  (Messrs.  Shoebridge  & 
Rising  for  Messrs.  Poole  & Lucas). — Consent. 

Westminster. — A projecting  porch  to  the  Gordon 
Hospital  for  Fistula,  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  Nos.  126,  128,  and  130,  Vauxhall  Bridge-road, 
and  Nos.  2,  4,  and  6,  Bloomburg-street  (Mr.  H.  E. 
Pollard  for  the  Hospital  Authorities). — Consent. 

City  of  London. — An  oriel  window  and  two  angle 
turrets  to  a proposed  building  on  the  south  side  of 
Upper  Thames-street,  between  No.  4A  and  the 
Puddle  Dock  (Mr.  C.  Reilly  for  Mr.  A.  Bird).— 
Refused. 

Fulham.— An  iron  and  glass  covered-way  at  the 
Granville  Theatre  of  Varieties,  The  Broadway, 
Walham  Green,  to  abut  also  upon  Jerdan-place  (Mr. 
F.  Matcham  for  the  Granville  Theatre  Company). — 
Refused. 

Fulham. — A shop-front  upon  part  of  the  forecourt 
of  No.  56,  Dawes-road  (Mr.  W.  Connock). — Refused. 

Hackney,  Central. — A one-story  addition  upon  the 
forecourts  of  Nos.  1 and  2,  Twemlow  - terrace, 
London  Fields  (Mr.  A.  Bolton  for  the  Lansdowne 
New  Liberal  and  Radical  Club). — Refused. 

Peckham. — Three-story  shops  upon  the  forecourts 
of  Nos.  747A,  747,  749,  and  751,  Old  Kent-road  (Mr. 

E.  Crosse  for  Messrs.  W.  Cooper,  Limited). — Re- 
fused. 

St.  George,  Ha nove r-sq uarc.j — Bay  and  oriel  win- 
dows at  No.  23,  Eaton-square,  to  abut  also  upon 
Eccleston-street  (Messrs.  G.  Trollope  & Sons  for  the 
Hon.  C.  N.  Lawrence). — Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-sqtiare.f — An  iron  and  glass 
hood  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  Wilton  Hotel, 
No.  32,  Wilton-road  (Messrs.  F.  and  H.  F.  Higgs). — 
Refused. 

Strand. — Two  oriel  windows  in  front  of  a building 
known  as  Nos.  33  and  34,  Savile-row,  St.  James’s 
(Messrs.  G.  Bartlett  cS:  Sons  for  Mr.  C.  H.  New- 
man).— Refused. 

Strandf. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  in  front  of  the 
Tudor  Hotel,  Oxford-street,  at  the  corner  of  Dean- 
street  (Mr.  P.  E.  Pilditch  for  Mr.  O.  Owen). — 
Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Limehouse. — A building  at  No.  85,  Gill-street 
(Messrs.  J.  & S.  F.  Clarkson  for  Messrs.  C.  Fardell  & 
Son). — Consent. 

Limehouse.— Two  warehouses  on  the  site  of 
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No.  75,  Wapping-wall  (Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Crockett  for 
Messrs.  Anderson,  Weber  & Smith). — Consent. 

Norwood. — A building  on  the  west  side  of  a 
roadway  leading  out  of  Knight’s  Hill-road  at  the 
rear  of  the  public  library  (Messrs.  Bowyer  & Co. 
for  Messrs.  Truslove  & Bray). — Consent. 

Poplar. f — Warehouse  at  Concordia  Wharf,  on 
the  east  side  of  Coldharbour-lane,  Blackwall  (Mr. 
J.  M.  Knight  for  Mr.  Tindal). — Consent. 

SI.  George- in-the-East. — Two-story  cottages  and 
one-story  sheds  on  the  northern  side  of  Cinnamon- 
street,  to  abut  upon  Hilliards-court  and  Clegg-street 
(Messrs.  Clifton,  Son  & Hope  for  Mr.  Lafone). — 
Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  East. — Two-story  building  on  the 
southern  side  of  Jeffrey’s-place,  Jeffrey’s-street, 
Camden-town  (Mr.  R.  Midworth  for  Mr.  C.  S. 
Arkell). — Consent. 

Woolwich .f — Two  buildings  on  the  east  side  of 
Hardens-manor-way,  Lower  Woolwich-road,  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
road  (Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers  &•  Co.,  Limited). — 
Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Limehouse.  — Re-erection  of  the  “ Waterman’s 
Arms  " public-house,  No.  92,  High-street,  Wapping, 
at  the  corner  of  Wapping-old-stairs,  with  an  open 
space  at  the  rear  of  the  new  building  (Mr.  J.  G. 
Needham  for  Mr.  J.  Prior). — Consent. 

Greenwich. — A modification  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  41  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  with 
regard  to  open  spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a dwelling-house, 
with  shop,  on  the  north  side  of  Trafalgar-road  and 
eastward  of  Christ  church,  witli  an  open  space  at 
the  rear  (Mr.  A.  Roberts  for  Mr.  W.  Mills.) — 
Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanovcr-squarc. — A one-story  addition 
on  the  open  space  at  the  rear  of  No.  103,  Eaton- 
square,  at  the  corner  of  Belgrave-place  (Messrs.  G. 
Trollope  & Sons  for  Mr.  C.  Czarnikow). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanoi'cr-squarc. — A building  upon  part 
of  the  open  space  at  the  rear  of  a dwelling-house 
on  the  north-east  side  of  Eccleston-street,  Pimlico, 
at  the  corner  of  Eccleston-street  East  (Mr.  Z.  King 
for  Messrs.  H.  Young  & Co.). — Consent. 

Strand. — The  rebuilding  of  No.  50,  Rupert-street, 
Coventry-street,  St.  James’s,  wilh  an  open  space  at 
the  rear  (Messrs.  Chambers  & Dewes). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A row  of  stables  on  the  north  side 
of  a proposed  mews  to  lead  out  of  Heath  view- 
gardens,  Portsmouth-road,  Putney  Heath,  such 
stables  to  abut  at  the  rear  upon  an  open  space  (Mr. 
P.  E.  Pilditch). — Consent. 

Brixton. — A modification  of  the  provisions  of  that 
section  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about  buildings, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  two 
blocks  of  four-story  flats,  with  shops  on  the  ground 
floor,  on  the  north  side  of  Landor-road,  Stockwell, 
with  an  irregular  space  at  the  rear  of  the  eastern 
most  block  and  with  portions  of  both  blocks  within 
the  diagonal  line  as  directed  to  be  drawn  (Mr.  J.  E. 
Lamerton). — Refused. 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

Holborn. — Certain  deviations  from  the  plan  certi- 
fied by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Section  43  of 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  proposed  erection  of  two  dwelling-houses, 
adapted  to  be  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working 
class,  on  the  site  of  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  Dove-court, 
Leather-lane  (Mr.  G.  Judge  for  the  Trustees  of  the 
will  of  the  late  Mrs.  H.  M.  Burton). — Refused. 

Line  of  Fronts  and  Width  of  Way. 

Hackney,  South. — A gas-meter  house  and  an  open 
iron  covered  way  at  the  Hackney  Union  Infirmary, 
to  abut  respectively  upon  Sidney-road  and  High- 
street,  Homerton  (Mr.  W.  A.  Finch  for  the  Guardians 
of  the  Hackney  Union). — Consent. 

Norwood. — A’  public  library  building  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  39  and  41,  Westow-hill,  Upper  Norwood,  to 
abut  upon  Beardell-street  (Mr.  E.  Haslehurst  for  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Vestry  of  Lambeth  and  the 
Corporation  of  Croydon). — Consent. 

Southwark,  West. — That  the  application  of  Messrs. 

F.  S.  Brereton  & Son  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of 
Marshall's  Charity,  for  an  extension  of  the  periods 
within  which  the  erection  of  twelve  houses  on  the 
western  side  of  Webber-row,  St.  George-the-Martvr, 
was  required  to  be  commenced  and  completed, 'be 
granted. — Consent. 

Marylebone,  East. f — An  iron  and  glass  covered- 
way in  front  of  the  Queen’s  Hall,  Langham-place, 
at  the  corner  of  Ridinghouse-street  (Messrs.  Leggatt, 
Rubinstein,  & Co.,  for  Mr.  R.  Newman). — Refused. 

St.  Pancras,  South. — A theatre  on  the  sites  of 
Nos.  37*  39>  41-  and  43,  Euston-road  and  a building 
at  the  rear,  such  theatre  to  abut  also  upon  Tonbridge- 
street  (Messrs.  Wylson  & Long). — Refused. 

Line  of  Fronts  and  Space  at  Rear. 

Hackney,  Notih. f — That  the  consent  of  the  Council 
be  not  given  to  the  erection  of  a one-story  addition, 
with  bay  window  over,  upon  a portion  of  the  fore- 
court of  No.  85,  Stoke  Newington-road,  to  abut  upon 
Prince  George -road,  and  that  thej  Council,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  under  Section  41  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  do  not  permit  the  covering  in  of 
the  court-yards  to  that  house  and  the  adjoining 
building  westward  in  Prince  George-road,  Stoke 
Newington  (Mr.  T.  Pryor). — Agreed. 


Formation  of  Streets. 

City  of  Loudon. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs- 
Davis  & Emanuel,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  lay- 
ing out  of  a new  street  for  carriage  traffic,  between 
Fenchurch-street  and  Crutched-friars  (for  Mr  J. 
Dixon).  That  the  name  Lloyd’s-avenue  be  approved 
for  the  new  street. — Agreed. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
P.  E.  Pilditch,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  a mews  for  carriage  traffic,  with  one  entrance 
on  the  west  side  of  Heathview-gardens,  Portsmouth- 
road,  Putney  Heath. — Agreed. 

Clapliam. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 

G.  A.  Wilkinson  & Son,  sanctioning  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  new  streets,  for  carriage  traffic,  on 
the  Hyde  Farm  estate,  Balham,  adjoining  Tooting- 
Bec  Common  (for  the  authorities  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  P.  Dashwood).  That 
the  names  Stackfield-road,  Burnbury-road,  Mid- 
moor-road, Scholars-road,  Pentney-road,  Haverhill- 
road,  Emmanuel-road,  Nonesuch-road,  Telferscot- 
road  and  Cambray-road,  be  approved  for  the  new 
streets. — Agreed. 

Woolwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  A. 
Dwyer,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  laying 
out,  for  carriage  traffic,  of  new  streets,  40  ft.  wide, 
on  an  estate  on  the  southern-side  of  Swingate-lane, 
Plumstead  Common,  and  the  widening  of  a portion 
of  that  lane  (for  Mr.  H.  N.  Grenside). — Agreed. 

Deptford. f — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  A.  H. 
Kersey  and  Mr.  H.  Stock,  refusing  to  sanction  the 
formation  or  laying  out,  for  carriage  traffic,  of  new 
streets  on  the  Hogarth  estate  and  the  Haberdashers' 
Company’s  estate  near  Brockley  Station  (for  Mr.  R. 
Kersey  and  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Haber- 
dashers).— Agreed. 

Deptford. f — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  F. 
Oxley,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  laying 
out,  for  carriage  traffic,  of  a new  street  to  lead  out 
of  the  north  side  of  Nynehead-street,  Woodpecker- 
road,  and  the  formation  of  an  extension  of  the  foot- 
way next  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway. — Agreed. 

Norwood. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs.  G. 
Trollope  & Sons,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation 
or  laying  out,  for  carriage  traffic,  of  new  streets  on 
St.  Julian’s  Park  estate,  Knight's  Hill-road,  West 
Norwood  (for  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  F. 
Trollope). — Agreed. 

Woolwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  A. 
Dwyer,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  laying 
out  for  carriage  traffic  of  new  streets  to  lead  out  of 
Swingate-lane  and  Timbercroft-lane,  and  the  widen- 
ing of  part  of  the  latter  lane  (for  the  Rev.  J. 
McAllister). — Agreed. 

Means  of  Escape  at  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Newington,  West. — That  the  Council,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  powers  under  Section  63  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  do  grant  a certificate  to  Mr. 

H.  B.  Measures,  on  behalf  of  Rowton  Houses, 
Limited,  in  respect  of  the  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire  provided  for  the  persons  dwelling  or  employed 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  front  block  of  Rowton 
House,  Churchyard-row,  Newington-butts. — Agreed. 

St.  George,  Hanover-squarc. — That  Mr.  G.  D.  Martin 
be  informed  that  the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  under  Section  63  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  1894,  is  prepared  to  grant  a certificate  in  respect 
of  the  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  to  be  provided 
for  the  persons  dwelling  or  employed  on  the  fifth 
and  sixth  floors  of  a block  of  residential  flats,  with 
shops  on  the  ground  floor,  on  the  west  side  of 
Regent-street,  on  the  site  of  Hanover  Chapel  (for 
Mr.  T.  Brooke-Hitchings). — Agreed. 

Strand. — That  Mr.  G.  D.  Martin  be  informed  that 
the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under 
Section  63  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  is  not 
prepared  to  grant  a certificate  in  respect  of  the 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  to  be  provided  for 
the  persons  dwelling  or  employed  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  Marlborough  Hotel,  Bury-street,  at  the  corner  of 
Ryder-street,  St.  James’  (for  Mr.  J.  Ramsay).  — 
Agreed. 

Recommendations  marked  j-  are  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  Local  Authority. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Public  Hall,  Pitlochry,  N.B.— On  the 
1 2th  inst.  a final  adjudication  on  the  sixteen 
competitive  designs  lodged  for  the  proposed 
Public  Hall  was  made.  In  the  forenoon  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Gourlay,  of  the  Technical 
College,  Glasgow,  who  had  been  appointed 
assessor,  inspected  the  site  of  the  proposed 
hall,  and  afterwards  inspected  the  designs  sub- 
mitted. The  Committee  had  selected  a short 
leet  of  three,  and  Professor  Gourlay  selected  one 
other  that  he  considered  worthy  of  being  placed 
in  the  leet.  In  regard  to  the  short  leet,  he  con- 
sidered the  design  sent  in  bearing  the  motto 
“White  Cross  ” to  be  the  best.  The  estimated 
cost  was  2,366/.  15s.,  and  Professor  Gourlay 
was  of  opinion  that  the  building  could  be 
erected  for  the  sum  stated.  The  other  designs 
were  placed  as  follows : — 2.  “ Simplicity,” 
3.  “ Atholl.”  The  Committee  agreed  to  accept 
the  recommendation  of  the  assessor.  On  open- 


ing the  envelope  containing  the  respective 
mottoes,  it  was  found  that  the  author  of  the 
successful  design  was  Mr.  Alexander  Ness,  143, 
Nethergate,  Dundee.  It  was  accordingly 
agreed  to  accept  this  design  for  the  proposed 
hall,  provided  the  contractors’  estimates  show 
that  it  can  be  erected  for  the  sum  stated.  The 
authors  of  the  second  and  third  designs  were 
found  to  be  Messrs.  John  Menzies,  Pitlochry, 
and  John  Leonard,  Pitlochry,  respectively. 

Hospital,  Bromley,  Kent.  — The  assessor 
in  the  competition  for  the  Phillips  Memorial 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  Brom- 
ley, was  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  who  has 
placed  first  the  design  marked  “ Sol  ” (Major). 
This  was  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Gibson  & Russell, 
14,  Gray’s  Inn-square,  W.C. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archeo- 
logical Society.  — The  annual  excursion  of 
this  Society  was  made  to  London  this  year  and 
took  place  on  Monday,  the  nth  inst.,  when  the 
members  and  friends  arrived  at  Paddington, 
and  assembled  at  the  Brewers’  Hall,  in  the 
City.  The  report  of  the  Council  for  the  past 
year  was  submitted  and  approved,  and  officers 
were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year.  Sir  John 
Dorington  was  elected  President,  and  delivered 
an  address.  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  of  the  Soane 
Museum,  read  a paper  on  “ London  Churches 
built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ” ; Mr.  C.  Welch, 
of  the  Guildhall  Library,  described  the  “ City 
Guilds  ” ; and  Mr.  Kennedy-Shipton  narrated 
the  story  of  “ Sir  Richard  Whittington,”  who 
was  a native  of  Gloucestershire.  The  whole 
party  then  adjourned  to  the  Mansion  House, 
where  they  met  the  members  of  the  London 
and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  (who 
were  also  invited)  and  were  received  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  who  bid  them 
a hearty  welcome.  After  perambulating  the 
various  rooms  of  the  Mansion  House  and 
inspecting  the  many  objects  of  interest  and  art 
contained  in  it  and  the  Egyptian  Hall,  the 
party  proceeded  to  the  Guildhall.  Here  they 
were  met  by  Mr.  W,  Cooper  (Chairman  of  the 
Library  Committee)  ; Sir  Stuart  Knill  ; Mr. 
Welch,  Librarian  ; and  Mr.  J.  J.  Baddeley. 
The  Fine  Art  Gallery,  with  its  loan  of 
French  pictures,  the  museum,  crypt,  library, 
and  the  Guildhall  itself,  the  Council-chamber 
and  several  rooms  were  all  inspected.  On 
Tuesday,  visits  were  paid  to  the  churches 
of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  and  St.  John’s, 
Clerkenwell,  and  the  Charterhouse;  also  to 
Hampton  Court  Palace.  On  Wednesday,  the 
excursionists  visited  Mercers'  Hall  ; St.  Oiave’s 
Church,  Hart-street  ; St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark  ; 
the  Tower  of  London  ; and  Lambeth  Palace. 
On  Thursday,  the  programme  included  St. 
Helen’s,  Bishopsgate  ; Crosby  Hall  ; St.  An- 
drew Undershaft ; St.  Mary  Abchurch  ; St. 
Stephen’s,  Walbrook  ; the  Armourers’  and 
Braziers’  Hall,  the  Barbers’  Hall,  and  the 
Soane  Museum.  Friday  was  reserved  for 
Westminster  Hall  and  Abbey  and  the  Temple. 
On  Saturday  the  visit  to  London  ended,  and, 
en  route  for  the  West,  the  camp  at  Silchester 
was  explored. 

Surrey  Archeological  Society. — The 
annual  excursion  of  this  Society  has  been 
announced  to  take  place  on  Thursday,  the 
28th  inst.,  and  will  be  made  to  Farnham, 
Moor  Park,  and  Waverley  Abbey.  The 
members  and  friends  are  to  assemble  at 
Farnham  Railway  Station  at  12  o'clock  (noon), 
under  the  presidency  of  Viscount  Midleton, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Surrey,  whence  a drive 
will  be  made  to  Moor  Park.  Here  a paper  on 
“ Moor  Park  and  its  Associations  ’’  will  be  read 
by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  F.  Edge,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Tilford.  A walk  will  then  be  made  by  way  of 
“Stella’s  Cottage”  to  Mother  Ludlam’s  Cave. 
At  Whitmead  a collection  of  flint  implements, 
Roman  coins,  &c.,  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
by  Mr.  George  Gibbons,  will  be  exhibited,  and 
an  inspection  will  be  made  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  entrenchments  in  the  grounds.  At 
3 p.ra.  the  company  is  announced  to  leave 
Whitmead,  driving,  by  Crooksbury,  to  Waver- 
ley Abbey.  Here  the  ruins  and  site  of  the 
Abbey  will  be  described  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope,  M.A.  Further  particulars  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  Mr.  Montague  S.  Giuseppi, 
Hon.  Secretary.  The  last  time  this  Society 
visited  Farnham,  Moor  Park,  and  Waverley 
Abbey,  was  July  30,  1880,  and  the  proceedings 
on  that  occasion  will  be  found  recorded  in 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  Society's  Transac- 
tions. 
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SKETCHES  OF  OLD  HAMPSTEAD. 

O many  changes  are  in  progress  or  im- 
pending in  Hampstead,  that  these 
sketches  of  old  buildings  which  are 
either  gone  or  are  only  too  likely  to  go  will  pro- 
bably be  of  interest  to  lovers  of  Hampstead,  and 
may  have  a historic  value  hereafter.  The  illus- 
trations are  all  reproduced  from  washed  draw- 
ings in  Indian  Ink  by  Mr. P.L. Forbes, an  artist, 
living  in  Hampstead,  and  known  to  many  as 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Hampstead  Art  Society. ' 

The  following  is  Mr.  Forbes’s  description  of 
the  drawings  : — 

Hunt  Cottage. — The  cottage  on  the  left  with 
the  verandah  is  the  one  in  which  Leigh  Hunt 
lived,  where- he  was  visited  by  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  other  men  of  note  ; the  one  in  the  centre 
is  Woodbine  Cottage,  which,  it  is  said.  Hunt 
also  occupied  in  addition,  as  his  family  in- 
creased. In  an  old  water-colour  drawing  by 
John  Varley,  three  wooden  and  tile-roofed 
cottages  are  shown  standing  alone  ; one  is  now 
gone  and  the  other  two  are  jammed  in  among 
modern  monstrosities. 

Constitutional  Chib. — This  quaint  and  pic- 
turesque pile  was  built  on  the  site  of  Romney’s 
studio,  about  two  or  three  years  after  the  death 
of  the  great  painter  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Many  famous  men  have  been  enter- 
tained here. 

Back  of  Houses , Grove-place. — Grove-place, 
which  runs  between  New  End  and  Christ 
Church-road,  is  an  extremely  sad  sight  to  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque.  Once  a row  of 
fashionable  Early  Georgian  houses,  oneof  which 
was,  I believe,  visited  by  George  IV.,  it  is  now 
a row  of  ruins,  every  window  is  broken,  except 
in  the  house  at  each  end,  the  leases  of  which 
have  not  yet  quite  expired.  The  house  at  the 
Christ  Church-road  end  has  a fine  old  wooden 
doorway  which  is  now  almost  hidden  from 
view  by  hoarding. 

New  End. — Many  of  the  houses  in  New  End, 
now  inhabited  altogether  by  the  working 
class,  have  once  been  the  abodes  of  the 
wealthy,  as  the  doorways  and  interiors  still 
remaining  in  a few  of  them  show. 

Churcli-row , looking  East. — Alas  ! what  can  I 
say  about  this  most  unique  old  Georgian  street? 
Of  all  streets  in  or  around  London  this  was  the 
one  to  take  us  back  in  its  entirety  to  the  early 
Georgian  period.  Many  (all  that  I have  been 
in)  of  the  houses  are  beautifully  panelled,  and 
have  fine  staircases  with  turned  balusters  and 
carved  ends  to  the  steps.  The  doorways  are 
pilastered,  and  have  graceful  canopies.  The 
projecting  bay  in  the  drawing  is,  I believe, 
unic"e  of  its  kind  ; but  the  builder  is  at  work, 
and  the  houses  beyond  the  bay  have  just  been 
pulled  down,  many  fine  old  trees  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  flats,  those  modern  blots  in  the 
landscape,  or  housescape,  are  being  run  up  ! 
Nor  is  the  destruction  stopping  here.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  close  to  the  old  church, 
a board  has  just  been  put  up  signifying  that 
down  are  to  come  two  or  three  houses,  and  up 
are  to  rise,  like  hideous  barracks,  more  flats. 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  save  these  ? It  is 
feared  also  that  the  adjacent  houses  will 
not  stand  when  these  are  pulled  down,  and  it 
will  not  be  surprising  if,  in  a few  years  time, 
not  one  of  the  fine  old  houses  will  be  left.  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  preserve  to  us  the  rest  of 
this  quaint  street  ? 

Christ  Church  Steps. — These  steps  lead  from 
New  End,  past  the  church  to  Cannon-place. 
On  the  right  hand  side  as  one  goes  up  there 
stands  a curious  little  building  called  the 
Ebenezer  Chapel.  It  was  put  up  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  but  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  the  ground,  and  all  on  it,  is  to  be  sold  for 
building  purposes,  including  the  house  on  the 
right  of  the  drawing  and  the  row  of  houses 
next  it. 

Streatlcy  Place. — One  of  the  great  charms  of 
the  old  village  of  Hampstead  (now  a town)  is 
the  steps  in  different  parts  leading  from  one 
level  to  another.  There  are  six  sets  of  steps  in 
different  parts  that  I remember  at  present. 
Those  in  the  drawing  are  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque, and  lead  up  into  a very  narrow  alley 
of  quaint  old  houses,  and  on  into  Heath-street ; 
but  a hole  is  knocked  in  the  wall  on  the 
right  and  the  workmen  are  busy. 

Chcrrv  Tree  House. — This  fine  substantial  old 
house--^or,  rather,  houses,  for  the  block  con- 
tained i wo  houses— used,  till  last  year,  to  stand 
at  the  junction  of  New  End  with  Heath-street. 
The  little  shop  with  the  shutters  up,  signifying 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  was  occupied  by  a 


in  the  garden.  Last  year  it  was  pulled  down 
to  make  room  for  immense  additions  to  the 
workhouse,  which  are  now  completed.  I 
cannot  find  that  any  one  of  note  lived  here. 

In  conclusion,  may  I say  that  Hampstead 
proper  may  be,  and  is,  far  better  off  now  in  the 
way  of  sanitation  and  healthy  houses  ? But  as 
to  its  beauty  ! Alas  ! it  is  fading  fast  away, 
and  in  a short  time  it  will  be  but  a mono- 
tonous continuation  of  Camden  Town. 

P.  L.  Forbes. 


THE  SIR  JOHN  CASS  TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE. 

The  Sir  John  Cass  Technical  Institute  is  the 
latest  of  the  series  of  polytechnics  to  be  erected 
to  supply  the  needs  of  technical  education  in 
London.  A limited  competition  was  held  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year,  the  Governors  of  the 
Foundation  having  appointed  Professor  Aitchi- 
son  to  act  as  assessor  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Philip  Magnus  and  Dr.  Garnett,  of  the  Technical 
Education  Board. 

The  designs  were  submitted  without  motto 
or  other  distinguishing  mark,  and  each  of  the 
competitors  received  a sum  of  fifty  guineas  for 
his  plan.  Five  gentlemen  were  selected  to 
compete,  mainly  from  those  who  had  previously 
erected  similar  buildings. 

The  foundation,  which  dates  back  to  the 
year  1710,  has  previously  existed  in  the  form  of 
a school  for  1 10  boys  and  100  girls,  for  which 
accommodation  will  be  provided  in  the  new 
building.  The  site  is  situated  upon  the  east 
side  of  Jewry-street,  Aldgate,  E.C.,  and  has 
also  frontages  to  George-street  and  Little 
George-street. 

The  basement  provides  for  the  various 
technical  workshops,  the  physics  laboratory,  the 
lower  part  of  the  lecture  theatre,  and  the  neces- 
sary accommodation  for  the  heating  and 
electric  light  apparatus. 

Upon  the  ground  floor  is  the  large  hall, 
which  will  be  let  to  the  public  for  concerts 
and  similar  entertainments.  The  remainder 
of  this  floor  provides  the  rooms  for  the  governors, 
the  secretary,  the  inquiry  office,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  lecture  theatre. 

The  first  floor  comprises  the  upper  part  of 
the  large  hall  and  the  class  rooms  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  school,  all  of  which  will 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute.  The 
second  and  third  floors  provide  the  social 
and  refreshment  rooms,  the  library,  rooms  for 
artistic  crafts,  the  art  school,  chemical  labora- 
tory, &c.,  and  also  a laundry,  cookery  school, 
and  dressmaking  and  tailors’  cutting  rooms. 

The  top  floor  consists  of  a large  gymnasium, 
74  ft.  by  36  ft.,  and  two  playgrounds  for  the  use 
of  the  school  children. 

The  building  will  be  fireproof  throughout, 
and  is  estimated  to  cost  30,000^  A preliminary 
contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  founda- 
tions, which  are  now  practically  completed,  the 
contractors  being  Messrs.  Killby  and  Gayford. 

The  perspective  view  is  that  submitted  with 
the  competition  plans,  and  is  taken  from  the 
point  of  site  fixed  in  the  conditions. 

The  building  will  be  faced  with  red  bricks 
and  possibly  Portland  stone.  A.  W.  Cooksey. 


OLD  MALTHOUSE,  &c.,  STREATLEY, 
BERKS.,  CONVERTED  INTO  VILLAGE 
CLUB  AND  RESIDENCE. 

These  old  buildings  consisted  of  a malthouse 
and  what  was  once  a tolerably  good  house, 
part  of  which  has  existed,  in  all  probability,  for 
some  250  years  or  more.  Latterly  the  house 
has  been  used  for  a laundry,  and  the  view 
which  is  now  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy 
represents  the  buildings  as  altered  and  restored. 

The  club  consists  of  a room  nearly  70  ft.  long 
and  24  ft.  wide,  capable  of  subdivision  into 
three  rooms  by  sliding  screens.  It  has  also  a 
small  gallery  at  one  end,  and  conveniences  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  well  as  a caretaker’s 
cottage  at  the  other  end. 

It  is  finished  internally  with  panelling  round 
the  walls  and  wood-block  floor,  and  is  warmed 
and  ventilated  by  heating  and  ventilating  appa- 
ratus, as  well  as  an  open  fireplace. 

The  house  has  been  restored  with  a view  of 
keeping  as  much  of  the  old  character  of  the 
building  as  possible,  and  the  situation  in  the 
village  street,  close  to  Streatley  Bridge  and  the 
Parish  Church,  is  a very  pleasant  one. 

There  has  not  been  any  general  contract  for 
the  work,  which  has  been  mainly  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Smallbone,  of  Streatley,  for  Mr.  G.  Her- 


bert Morrell,  M.P.,  the  sanitary  work  being  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Best  & Sons,  of  Oxford 
and  London,  and  the  warming  and  ventilation 
in  those  of  Messrs.  Haden  & Sons,  of  Trow- 
bridge and  London. 

Mr.  W.  Ravenscroft,  F.S.A.,  of  Reading,  is 
the  architect. 


NEW  HOUSE,  GORING-ON-THAMES. 

This  house,  now  in  course  of  erection  for 
Mr.  Ernest  Michelmore,  of  Goring,  is  placed 
on  rising  ground  a short  distance  from  the 
River  Thames,  and  commands  a very  fine 
view  of  the  Streatley  Hills  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river. 

It  is  designed  with  the  purpose  of  making  it 
a simple  and  unostentatious  but  comfortable 
house,  and  the  general  arrangements  will  be 
seen  from  the  plan  which  accompanies  the 
view.  It  will  be  an  inexpensive  house,  but 
substantially  built,  the  materials  being  chiefly 
red  brick,  with  rough  cast  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  exterior,  and  brown  tiles.  The  accom- 
modation above  the  ground  floor  story  will 
consist  of  nine  bed-rooms,  dressing-room,  bath- 
room, water-closet,  linen  closet,  &c. 

The  work  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  T.  Higgs,  builder,  Goring,  without  compe- 
tition. Mr.  W.  Ravenscroft,  F.S.A.,  of  Read- 
ing, is  the  architect. 


THE  “OLD  WHITE  HOUSE,”  OXFORD. 

This  is  a new  building  and  has  been  re- 
cently erected  in  front  of  the  original  one, 
which  is  a rather  interesting  example  of  the 
sixteenth  century,,  though  now  much  mutilated. 
The  premises  are  used  as  a small  inn,  and  the 
new  building  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
insanitary  state  of  the  old  one  and  its  distance 
from  the  road. 

The  lower  portions  of  the  walls  are  in  rubble 
masonry  with  Doulting  stone  dressings,  and 
the  upper  story  is  finished  in  cement.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  hand-made  red  tiles. 

Henry  T.  Hare. 


CHEQUER’S  MEAD,  NORTHAW. 

This  house  is  built  with  hollow  walls,  bonded 
with  Jennings’  bonding  bricks.  The  first  floor 
and  attic  floor  are  tile  hung,  Broseley  tiles, 
Sovereign  brand,  being  used  throughout.  The 
bricks  used  are  Fletton.  The  cottage  and 
stables  are  of  like  construction.  The  drainage 
disposal  is  partly  in  a depositing  tank,  which  is 
frequently  emptied,  and  the  overflow  is  led  into 
open  jointed  agricultural  pipes,  laid  fan-wise  at 
about  9>in.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  on 
a slope  of  old  permanent  pasture,  and  sur- 
rounded by  layers  of  burnt  ballast.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  John  Richmond,  and  the  builders 
Messrs.  Ekins  & Favley,  of  Hertford. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Die  Baukunst  der  Renaissance  in  Frank- 
REICH.  Von  Dr.  Heinrich  Baron  von  Geymiiller 
(London  : Aug.  Siegle). 

Non-Flammable  Wood  (The  British  Non-Flam- 
mable Wood  Co.). 

Mechanical  Engineer's  Office  Companion. 
By  R.  Edwards  (Crosby-Lockwood  & Son). 

The  Removal  and  Disposal  of  Town 
Refuse.  By  W.  H.  Maxwell  (The  Sanitary  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Ltd). 

Journal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute.  (Pub- 
lished quarterly  : Parkes  Museum,  Margaret-street, 
W.) 


Prehistoric  Remains  at  Todmorden. — Three 
cinerary  urns  found  recently  on  the  hill  above  Tod- 
morden were  opened  on  the  13th  inst.  at  a meeting 
held  for  the  purpose  in  the  Co-operative  Hall, 
Todmorden.  The  urns  were  found  in  the  centre  of 
an  earth  circle  some  thirty  yards  in  diameter.  Two 
or  three  hundred  people,  including  representatives 
of  various  societies,  attended  the  meeting  to  see  the 
urns  opened.  The  urns  are  of  burnt  clay.  The 
largest  of  the  three  is  about  iS  in.  high,  and  perhaps 
a foot  in  diameter  at  its  widest  part.  Round  the 
top  there  is  some  slight  ornamentation  of  “ fish- 
bone” character.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  two 
smaller  vessels  contained  nothing  in  particular,  and 
the  whole  interest  became  centred  on  the  large  urn. 
Near  the  surface,  and  mixed  with  soil  and  charcoal, 
were  small  pieces  of  bone  and  earthenware,  and  the 
urn  had  been  nearly  emptied  before  anything  more 
distinctive  was  found.  But  at  the  bottom  the 
explorers  came  upon  a small  cup  containing  a bronze 
spear-head,  a bronze  pin,  and  a small  quantity  of 
bones  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  action  of 
fire.  The  cup  rested  in  a socket,  and  was  orna- 
mented in  the  same  style  as  the  urn. 
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tEbe  Student’s  Column. 

SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— IV. 

SOUND  : PROPAGATION  [continued). 

I'jVf'fWlE  have  not  yet  explained  the  actual  way 
IttVffl  in  which  sound  is  propagated  in  air, 
though  we  have  given  some  details  in 
regard  to  the  intensity  of  sound,  and  how  that 
may  be  transmitted,  impeded,  and,  in  some 
cases,  strengthened.  From  what  has  already 
been  said,  it  will  be  gathered  that  when  sound 
is  produced,  the  air  all  round  the  sonorous 
body  (as  far  as  possible)  is  disturbed.  This 
I disturbance  is  translated  into  waves,  which  are 
I spherical  when  not  confined  or  interfered  with. 
I and  the  centres  of  the  spheres  are  the  mole- 
I cules  of  the  vibrating  body  producing  the 
I sound.  As  a molecule  in  such  a body  moves 
I rapidly  backwards  and  forwards,  it  follows 
I that  the  air  round  it  is  as  rapidly  alternately 
I compressed  and  expanded.  The  compressed 
k j air  is,  of  course,  condensed,  but  the  condensa- 
||  J tion  does  not  extend  at  once  far  away  from  the 

! disturbing  molecule  ; the  result  is  that  a 
spherical  portion  of  condensed  air  exists  round 
that  molecule,  and  this  portion  is  known, 
technically,  as  the  “ condensed  wave.”  By  the 
time  the  first  layer  of  this  wave  comes  to  rest, 
I the  outermost  layer  communicates  the  motion 
I to  the  first  layer  of  the  next  succeeding  (second) 

I wave,  and  so  on.  As  these  waves  are  spherical, 
it  follows  that  the  motion  is  the  more  spread 
out  radially  as  it  recedes  from  the  disturbing 
molecule.  The  condensed  wave  advances  by 
I -each  of  its  parts  having  successively  the  same 
degree  of  condensation  and  velocity,  within 
certain  limits. 

As  the  advance  of  the  molecule  in  vibration 
produces  a condensed  wave  in  front  of  it,  so,  as 
it  recedes  in  the  vibration,  does  it  lead  to 
expansion  of  the  air  next  to  it  in  the  same 
position — by  the  withdrawal  of  the  force,  in 
fact,  which  produced  the  compression  and 
accompanying  condensation.  The  portion  of 
air  thus  expanded,  limited  as  before,  is  known 
as  the  “ expanded  wave.”  And  the  two  move- 
ments collectively  produce  an  “ undulation,” 
so  that  an  undulation  in  this  sense  is  composed 
of  a condensed  and  an  expanded  wave.  The 


the  outer  rim.  A sound  is  immediately  emitted 
and  may  be  intensified  by  repeated  continuous 
movements  of  the  bow.  Note  the  strength  of 
the  sound.  If,  now,  we  adjust  the  hollow 
cylinder,  we  shall  notice  that  the  sound  is  very 
considerably  fortified  when  the  cylinder 
placed  in  certain  positions,  but,  as  these 
positions  are  varied,  the  strengthening  becomes 
less  marked.  By  sliding  the  cylinder  away  from 
the  brass  vessel  we  have  only  the  normal  tone 
of  the  latter,  the  sound  becoming  weaker  as  the 
former  is  removed.  There  can  be  no  question 
in  such  an  instance  that  the  strengthening  is 
due  to  the  vibration  of  the  air  inside  the 
cylinder,  actuated  by  the  latter,  which  vibrates 
in  unison  with  the  hemispherical  brass  vessel. 
In  order  that  the  two  shall  vibrate  in  unison, 
the  cylinder  is  adjusted  to  a certain  depth. 

It  is  obvious  that  before  such  an  apparatus, 
or  a modification  of  it,  can  be  utilised  to 
strengthen  the  sound  of  the  human  voice, 
except  in  a very  general  way,  there  must  be 
several  of  the  cylinders  adjusted  to  different 
depths  to  suit  different  tones,  and  the 
speaker  or  singer  must  be  placed  in  certain 
definite  positions  with  reference  to  the  ap- 
paratus. These  conditions  must  of  necessity 
considerably  restrict  the  movements  of  the  per- 
former, and  are  a great  drawback  to  the  general 
use  of  this  method  of  strengthening  sound.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  utilised  to  a certain  extent 
in  theatres  and  elsewhere,  principally,  however, 
as  a special  performance,  which  shows  off  the 
principle  by  producing  some  startling  effects, 
and  not  as  a matter  of  general  utility.  The 
utilisation  of  the  sounding  board  and  the 
principles  involved  in  that  direction  have 
doubtless  also  had  something  to  do  with  the 
comparative  neglect  of  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  those  inculcated  by  Savart’s  experi- 
ment— at  any  rate  as  applied  to  buildings. 


The  Transmission  of  Sound  in  Tubes. 

Cylindrical,  straight,  smooth-bored  tubes  are 
excellent  conductors  of  sound,  and  the  law 
that  the  intensity  of  sound  decreases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  square  of  the  distance  does  not 
apply  to  tubes,  as  will  be  readily  understood 
on  considering  the  phenomena  of  the  speaking 
tube.  The  sound  waves  are  not  propagated 
in  the  form  of  increasing  concentric  spheres, 


tagth  of  an  undulation  is  the  distance  traversed  “ HoStd  can  be Tan  Sit ed  w h buT S 
^„th„ec  alteration  either  in  intensity  or  quality  for 


tion  of  the  sonorous  body  ; and  that  distance 
will  be  dependent  on  the  rapidity  of  the  vibra- 
tion, provided  always  there  be  no  disturbing 
- 'dement  such  as  was  foreshadowed  in  our  last 
article  relating  to  intensity  of  sound.  In  that 
case,  however,  the  disturber  is  frequently 
capable  of  diverting  or  directing  the  sound 
only,  and  not  of  absorbing  it,  and  acts  as  a con- 
troller and  not  as  a vehicle  of  propagation. 
This  last  observation,  however,  does  not  apply 
always  to  intensity  as  dependent  on  density  of 
the  air,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  a 
matter  of  degree. 

In  speaking  of  this  hypothesis,  Atkinson 
{Op.  cit.  p.  207)  remarks  that  it  is  these  spherical 
waves,  alternately  condensed  and  expanded, 
which,  in  being  propagated,  transmit  sound. 
If  many  points  are  disturbed  at  the  same  time, 
a system  of  waves  is  produced  around  each 
point.  But  all  these  waves  are  transmitted 
one  through  the  other  without  modifying  either 
their  lengths  or  their  velocities.  Sometimes 
condensed  or  expanded  waves  coincide  with 
others  of  the  same  nature  to  produce  an  effect 
equal  to  their  sum  ; sometimes  they  meet  and 
produce  an  effect  equal  to  their  difference. 

The  Strengthening  of  Sound. 

It  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge  amongst 
students  of  architecture  that  in  ancient  times 
resonant  brass  vessels  were  placed  in  con- 
venient positions  in  theatres  to  strengthen  the 
1 voices  of  the  performers  ; Vitruvius  has  left  us 
some  account  of  that.  The  principle  involved 
in  such  a case  may  be  demonstrated  by  the 
following  experiment  devised  by  Savart.  The 
apparatus  employed  consists  of  a hemispherical 
brass  vessel  and  a hollow  cardboard  cylinder 
closed  at  one  end.  The  brass  vessel  is  mounted 
preferably  with  the  rim  uppermost  and  hori- 
zontal ; the  cardboard  cylinder  is  so  arranged 
on  an  upright  that  it  can  be  inclined  at  any 
angle,  with  its  open  end  towards  the  rim  of  the 
brass  vessel,  and  dipping  away  from  the  latter. 
The  cylinder,  moreover,  can  be  placed  near  to 
•or  away  from  the  brass  vessel,  its  upright  being 
fixed  to  a rod  sliding  in  and  out  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  apparatus  being  set  in  order,  the 
brass  vessel  is  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of  a 
violin  bow  which  is  smartly  scraped  against 


long  distances  through  pipes  of  small  bore 
those  of  large  diameter  it  rapidly  becomes 
weakened.  Regnault  found,  however,  that  in 
straight  cylindrical  tubes  the  intensity  of 
sound  gradually  diminishes  with  the  distance, 
and  the  rate  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
diameter  of  the  tube. 

“ He  reproduced  sound  waves  of  equal 
strength  by  means  of  a small  pistol  charged 
with  a gramme  of  powder,  and  fired  at  the 
open  ends  of  tubes  of  various  diameters  ; and 
he  then  ascertained  the  distance  at  which  the 
sound  could  no  longer  be  heard,  or  at  which  it 
ceased  to  act  on  what  he  called  a sensitive 
membrane.  This  was  a very  flexible  mem- 
brane, which  could  be  fixed  across  the  tube  at 
various  distances,  and  was  provided  with  a 
small  metal  disc  in  its  centre.  When  the 
membrane  began  to  vibrate  this  disc  struck 
against  a metallic  contact,  and  thereby  closed  a 
voltaic  circuit,  which  traced  on  a chronograph 
the  exact  moment  at  which  the  membrane 
received  the  sound-wave.”* 

In  this  way  Regnault  discovered  that  the 
eport  of  the  pistol  affected  the  sensitive  mem- 
brane at  a distance  of 

4,156  metres  in  a tube  of  0108  m.  diameter. 
11,430  „ „ 0300  m.  „ 

19)851  ,j  „ 1100  m.  „ 

but  that  the  sounds  were  no  longer  audible  at 
the  distances  of  1,159,  3,810,  and  9,540  metres 
respectively  in  tubes  of  the  diameter  just  given. 
Regnault  also  discovered  that  a bass  voice  is 
heard  at  a greater  distance  than  a treble  in 
tubes.  His  observations  are  of  the  greatest 
practical  value  in  regard  to  speaking  tubes  of 
several  kinds. 

The  principles  underlying  the  phenomena 
of  the  speaking-trumpet  are  not  quite  the  same, 
as  they  are  not  only  dependent  on  the  conducti- 
bility  of  sound  in  tubes,  but  on  the  reflection  of 
sound — a part  of  our  subject  not  yet  touched 
upon.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient, from  a practical  point  of  view,  to  treat 
now  of  speaking-trumpets  and,  more  particu- 
larly, of  fog-horns,  in  connexion  with  the  trans- 
mission of  sound  in  tubes,  and  from  conical  or 


* Cf.  Ganot’s  “ Physics,"  1893,  pp.  209,  2 


cylindrical  vessels.  The  student  of  engineer- 
ing will  see  that  the  subject  of  fog-horns  and 
syrens  and  their  establishment  in  proper  situa- 
tions and  under  the  best  local  circumstances,  is  • 
intimately  connected  with  the  building  and 
construction  of  lighthouses,  of  which  such 
apparatus  form  a principal  part.  Now  we 
shall  see,  also,  where  some  of  the  information 
on  meteorology  given  in  the  last  article  of  this 
series  comes  in. 

The  sole  function  of  the  speaking  tube  is  to 
render  the  voice  audible  at  greater  distances 
than  it  would  be  without  such  assistance.  It 
is  a very  simple  affair,  consisting  of  a tube  of 
tin  or  brass,  somewhat  smaller  near  the  mouth- 
piece than  at  the  other  end,  where  is  affixed  a 
wide  bell-shaped  expansion  of  similar  metal. 
The  sounds  given  out  by  the  instrument  are 
stronger,  not  only  in  a straight  line  with  the 
tube,  but  for  distances  surrounding  that  direc- 
tion. This  is  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  inflated  end,  or  “ bell,”  allows  a large 
body  of  air  to  be  set  in  consonant  vibration 
prior  to  its  diffusion. 

It  was  believed  for  a long  time  that  not  only 
light  but  sound  was  impeded  by  dense  fog,  and 
that  acoustic  signals  would  be  materially 
interfered  with  from  this  cause.  This  idea 
originated  in  a paper  by  Mr.  Derham  printed 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  in  1768,  in 
which  it  was  affirmed  that  the  power  of  a fog 
to  arrest  sound  was  strictly  in  proportion  to  its 
capacity  to  impede  the  transmission  of  light. 
The  same  author  also  considered  that  both  rain 
and  snow  impeded  sound  ; but  all  this  is  now 
known  to  be  incorrect.  It  is  not  the  presence 
of  water  in  any  form  which  offers  an  obstacle 
to  the  passage  of  sound  in  air,  but  varying  con- 
ditions of  the  air  itself — the  presence  of  regions 
of  unequal  condensations  and  rarefactions 
succeeding  each  other.  Tyndall  has  shown 
that,  with  such  a series  of  irregular  and  vary- 
ing air-strata  to  pass  through,  the  free  play  of 
the  sonorous  vibrations  is  embarrassed  and 
confused,  and  such  a condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  brought  about  as  led  him  to  style  it  as 
of  “ acoustic  opacity.”  This  condition  is  quite 
commonly  met  with  when  the  air  is  visually 
as  transparent  as  • it  can  possibly  be.  The 
unequal  heating  of  air  does  far  more  to  render 
it  impervious  to  sound  than  any  amount  of  mist, 
rain,  or  snow  in  it. 

There  being  no  difficulty  whatever  to  the 
passage  of  sound  in  fog,  it  became  evident  that 
at  such  time  when  light  fails,  lighthouses 
should  be  equipped  with  apparatus  for  produc- 
ing sound,  and  that  the  latter  would  also  be  of 
the  utmost  service  in  foggy  weather  in  daytime 
also.  It  was  obvious  that  the  speaking  trumpet, 
actuated  by  the  human  voice,  was  not  powerful 
enough  for  the  purpose,  so  attempts  were  made 
to  produce  loud  noises  by  other  means.  Bells, 
horns,  and  whistles  have  been  employed,  and, 
more  recently,  explosions  of  gunpowder  and 
gun-cotton.  Bronze  howitzers  were  employed 
for  firing  off  the  powder,  in  the  belief  that 
bronze  would  give  a better  sound  than  iron. 
Professor  Tyndall  soon  showed,  however,  that 
the  bell-like  sound  which  was  expected  from 
such  guns  was  lost  long  before  the  actual 
explosion  of  the  powder.  This  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  it  was  best  to  cause  the  powder  to 
explode  in  a strong  speaking  trumpet,  or  fog- 
signal  gun,  as  it  was  called.  But  we  will  not 
anticipate  ; let  us  review  the  most  important 
means  adopted  for  producing  sound  for  light- 
house purposes. 

Gongs. — The  best  thatl  have,  been  employed 
are,  of  course,  of  Chinese  manufacture.  These 
vary  in  size  from  1 ft.  7 in.  to  2 ft.  in  diameter, 
and  weigh  up  to  40  lb.  Some  years  ago  these 
were  in  common  use  along  our  coasts  ; they 
vvere  invariably  struck  by  hand.  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  them  is  that  the  sound,  although  well 
adapted  to  catch  the  ear,  cannot  be  heard  at  a 
greater  distance  than  a quarter  of  a mile,  though 
under  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances 
a gong  has  been  heard  as  far  away  as  three 
miles,  for  it  is  on  record  that  some  thirty  years 
ago  the  gong  of  the  “Warner”  light-vessel 
was  heard  at  the  “ Nab.”  On  the  other  hand, 
gongs  diffuse  the  sound  equally  all  round  and 
not  in  a limited  direction  only — hence  their 
use  so  largely  at  that  time  in  light-vessels. 

Be l Is.  Some  lighthouse  bells  used  weighed 
upwards  of  2 tons  ; the  use  of  warning 
bells  round  our  coasts  now  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  bell-buoys  for  channel  navi- 
gation. It  was  found  that  a better  sound  was 
produced  by  striking  with  a hammer  than  by 
the  action  of  a tongue  set  in  motion  by  swing- 
ing the  bell.  The  range  of  the  sound  increases 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  strokes.'  A bell  weigh- 
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ing  220  lb.  struck  by  a hammer  weighing 
11  lb.,  falling  7 J in.  and  immediately  set  off  by 
a spring  has  been  heard  at  a distance  of 
1,320  yds.  against  a fresh  breeze,  at  mile 
with  the  wind  running  transversely,  and 
at  miles  travelling  with  the  wind.  In 
another  experiment  with  the  same  bell,  but 
furnished  with  a hemispherical  iron  reflector 
4 ft.  11  in.  in  diameter,  so  as  to  reflect  the 
sound  and  throw  it  as  far  as  possible,  and  a 
breeze  running  with  the  sound,  the  bell  was 
heard  at  4.75  miles  over  an  arc  of  60  deg.  A 
bell  at  Howth,  near  Dublin,  weighing  tons 
and  struck  four  times  per  minute  by  a hammer 
weighing  60  lb.,  falling  10  in.  has  been  heard 
only  1 mile  to  windward  in  fog,  against  a light 
breeze.  A similar  bell  at  Kingstown  struck 
eight  times  per  minute  has  been  heard  at  a 
greater  distance  than  3 miles.  Warnings  by 
means  of  bells  have,  of  course,  been  largely 
superseded. 

Guns. — We  have  already  alluded  to  the  use 
of  a gun  shaped  like  a speaking  trumpet.  Such 
a gun,  in  its  earlier  forms,  was  loaded  at  the 
breach  and  contained  a series  of  chambers 
brought  into  play  in  rapid  succession  after  the 
manner  of  a revolver.  The  bell-mouth  of  the 
gun  projects  the  sound  over  the  sea  in  the 
direction  required.  Gun-cotton  communicates 
a more  rapid  and  energetic  shock  to  air  than 
gunpowder,  and  generates  a more  space-pene- 
trating sound.  This  gun-cotton  in  certain 
forms  of  gun  employed  was  suspended  by  a 
wire  in  the  focus  of  a cast-iron  reflector.  The 
sound  apparatus,  however,  did  damage  to  the 
lighting  apparatus,  and  in  time  a method  was 
devised  for  firing  the  gun-cotton  in  the  air 
attached  to  the  head  of  a rocket. 

Signals  under  Water. — The  belief  that  fog 
largely  intercepted  sound  led  to  some  interest- 
ing experiments  being  carried  out  under  water.* 
It  was  ascertained  that  subaqueous  sounds 
were  reflected  at  the  surface  at  such  angles  as 
rendered  it  impossible  to  hear  them  above 
water  for  distances  exceeding  220  yards,  though 
more  recent  researches  have  led  to  improve- 
ment in  that  respect.  By  using  an  instrument 
contrived  for  listening  in  water,  the  sound  of  a 
bell  was  heard  at  about  SJ  miles,  and  in  later 
experiments  distinctly  audible  sounds  were 
transmitted  under  water  to  a distance  of  about 
2if  miles. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

“LATER  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITEC- 
TURE IN  ENGLAND.” 

Sir, — In  the  notice  of  “ Later  Renaissance  Archi- 
tecture in  England,"  edited  by  Mr.  John  Belcher  and 
Mr.  Macartney,  which  appeared  in  the  Builder  of  the 
16th  inst.,  the  writer  suggests  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a “ ruse  " in  the  “ notice  to 
subscribers  ” sent  out  in  the  first  part  of  the  work,  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  issue  the 
plates  in  such  a way  as  to  give  the  greatest  variety 
in  each  part,  rather  than  to  include  in  one  part  all 
the  plates  of  a subject  which  it  is  intended  to  include 
in  the  complete  work. 

In  this  arrangement,  which  I may  say  has  met 
with  general  approval  from  the  subscribers,  the  very 
suspicious  writer  of  the  notice  affects  to  see  a “ little 
ruse  " to  “ compel  subscribers  to  take  all  or  none." 
Now  as  every  one  subscribing  has  by  so  doing  agreed 
to  take  all,  it  is  an  obvious  absurdity  to  suggest  that 
the  notice  or  the  plan  adopted  (whichever  the  writer 
may  mean)  can  have  been  intended  to  “ compel  ” him 
o do  so,  and  the  suspicion  hinted  by  the  critic  is  but 
an  unkindly  attempt  to  find  fault  without  cause. 

That  the  members  of  the  profession  have  seen  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  perfect  bona  fides  of  the  gentle- 
men who  are  edititing  the  book,  or  myself  as 
publisher,  as  to  the  manner  of  its  publication,  is 
established  beyond  a doubt  by  the  imposing  “ list  of 
subscribers  "which  I shall  have  the  pleasure  to  print 
in  the  concluding  part  of  the  work. 

I am  sure  you  will  think  it  right  to  insert  these 
few  lines  in  the  next  number  of  the  Builder,  and  I 
shall  be  obliged  by  your  doing  so. 

B.  T.  BATSFORD. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Hudson  Reah. — The  death  has  just  taken 
place  of  Mr.  Hudson  Reah,  who  for  twenty  years 
had  occupied  the  posts  of  Borough  Surveyor  and 
Water  Engineer  of  Preston.  Mr.  Reah,  previous  to 
being  appointed  Borough  Surveyor  of  Preston  in 
1878,  held  a similar  office  at  Darlington.  The 
deceased  gentleman  carried  out  some  important 
works,  the  chief  being  the  construction  of  the 
sewage  farm  at  Freckleton,  which  cost  about 
130,000/.,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  super- 

•  Cf.  A.  Beazeley,  “ Min.  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,”  vol.  xxxii., 
1870-71,  p.  99. 


vising  the  works  at  Alston  in  Iconnexion  with  the 
extension  of  the  Preston  water  supply  by  the  build- 
ing of  a large  reservoir.  This  latter  undertaking,  it 
is  expected,  will  also  cost  over  100,000/.  Mr.  Reah, 
who  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  leaves  a wife,  a 
son,  and  several  daughters. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Additions  to  Church,  Whitgift,  Yorkshire. 
— The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  portion  of 
Whitgift  Church,  which  is  undergoing  restora- 
tion^-was  laid  on  the  12th  inst.  The  work  of  restora- 
tion consists  of  a new  chancel.  The  nave  is  also  to 
be  restored,  and  additions  are  to  be  made  to  the  roofs. 
The  church  is  to  be  seated  with  open  benches.  The 
architects  for  the  work  are  Messrs.  Smith,  Brodrick, 
& Lowther,  of  Hull,  and  the  contract  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Stead,  of  Scunthorpe. 

Church,  Clonakenny,  Roscrea,  Ireland.— 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  Clonakenny  new 
church  has  just  been  laid.  The  church  has  been 
dedicated  to  St.  Brigid,  and  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Doolin,  M.A.,  Dublin.  The  contractor  is 
Mr.  John  Sisk,  Cork. 

Restoration  of  Stratford-on-Avon  Church. 
— The  Collegiate  Church  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  the 
burial-place  of  Shakespeare,  was  reopened  on  the 
14th  inst.  after  restoration.  The  church  is  a large 
cruciform  structure,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  stands  on  the  site  of  one  built  before  the  Norman 
conquest.  Portions  of  the  present  edifice  date  from 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  addi- 
tions were  made  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Besides 
the  tomb  of  the  Shakespeare  family  the  church  con- 
tains some  fine  monuments,  among  which  is  that  of 
Sir  Hugh  Clopton  (Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.),  who  built  the  “ sumptuous  ” 
bridge,  mentioned  by  Dugdale,  which  spans  the 
Avon  at  Stratford.  Some  few  years  ago  Mr.  Bodley, 
A.R.A.,  prepared  a scheme  of  restoration  for  the 
church  entailing  an  outlay  of  12,000/.  The  work 
was  begun  in  sections,  but  when  about  6,000 1.  had 
been  spent  the  operations  were  suspended  owing  to 
the  committee  being  in  debt.  The  liability  was 
eventually  paid  off,  and  last  autumn  it  was  decided 
to  complete  the  work  if  possible.  For  this  purpose 
an  appeal  was  made  for  5,000/.  more,  and  the  work 
was  resumed  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  It 
included  the  relaying  of  the  floors  of  the  nave  and 
transepts,  which  were  in  a very  insanitary  condition 
owing  to  interments  having  been  made  inside  the 
church  for  several  hundred  years,  the  provision  of 
new  heating  apparatus,  and  the  reconstruction  of 
the  organ.  It  was  also  intended  to  reseat  the 
church,  to  build  a new  vestry,  and  to  introduce 
the  electric  light.  After  spending  over  3,000/.  on 
the  work  undertaken  this  year  the  committee  are 
again  compelled  to  stop  for  lack  of  funds,  though 
the  most  pressing  part  of  the  restoration  has  been 
carried  out. — The  Times. 

Catholic  Church,  Bray,  Ireland. — The  new 
church  at  Bray  was  opened  on  the  10th  inst.  The 
church  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Byrne,  architect, 
Dublin,  and  the  building  is  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Michael  Meade  & Son  ; the  marble  work  was 
divided  amongst  three  Dublin  firms.  The  higli  altar, 
by  Mr.  Early,  is  in  course  of  erection  ; it  will  be  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  church,  and  will 
be  surmounted  by  a canopy.  The  altars  of  the  side 
chapels  and  the  two  smaller  altars  are  in  course  of 
erection  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  is  also  putting  in  the 
marble  sheeting  of  the  smaller  of  the  side  chapels. 
Mr.  Pierce  has  the  altar  rails  almost  completed. 
They  are  of  Sicilian  marble,  with  pilasters  of  red 
marble  and  bosses  of  dark  green  marble.  The 
mosaic  in  the  floor  and  passages  is  being  put  down 
by  the  firm  of  Ophenheimer,  and  the  stained  glass 
was  supplied  by  Mayers,  of  Munich.  The  edifice  is 
in  the  later  Romanesque  style.  The  interior  length 
of  the  church,  including  the  new  portion  and  the 
old  nave,  is  154  ft.,  the  width  across  the  nave  is 
50  ft.,  and  across  the  transepts  90  ft.  The  length  of 
the  new  portion  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  is  73  ft., 
and  to  the  crown  of  the  ceiling  54  ft.  The  front 
and  nave  portion  of  the  old  church  for  a length  of 
50  ft.  is  let  into  the  new  building,  and  this  remains 
for  future  effort  to  replace  in  the  style  of  the  new 
church.  The  length  of  the  new  portion  is  104  ft. 
The  depth  of  the  apse  is  27  ft.,  and  its  width  across 
the  chancel  arch  is  25  ft.  6 in.,  while  the  arch  rises 
to  the  height  of  48  ft.  All  the  decorative  work,  the 
oil-paintings,  and  the  distemper,  were  done  by  Signor 
Eduardo  Buccini. 

Proposed  Catholic  Church,  Liverpool.— It 
has  been  decided  to  proceed  shortly  with  the  erec- 
tion, in  St.  Bernard's  mission,  Kingsley-road,  Liver- 
pool, of  the  long-projected  new  church  under  the 
dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  and  St.  Bernard, 
to  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Pugin  & Pugin,  of  London. 
The  estimated  cost  is  about  8,000/.  The  new  church, 
Gothic  in  style,  will  consist  of  a nave  and  a parallel 
chapel  equal  in  length  ; the  latter  dedicated  to  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  with  her  altar  and  a grotto. 

Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  Leeds. — New 
buildings  are  being  erected  in  Harehills-avenue, 
Leeds,  for  the  members  of  this  church,  and  the 
foundation  stone  has  just  been  laid  of  a church  hall. 
Besides  the  erection  of  the  church  and  the  church 
hall,  the  scheme  includes  a sessions  house,  ladies' 
work-room,  and  a vestry.  Mr.  W.  H.  Becvers  is 
the  architect.  The  buildings  are  in  the  Early 
English  style.  The  vestibules,  porches,  and  corri- 
dors will  have  marble  mosaic  floors.  The  windows 


will  be  filled  with  stained  glass  leaded  lights.  The 
contractors  are — Mr.  A.  W.  Hargreaves,  mason  and 
bricklayer;  Mr.  B.  Mawson,  joiner;  Messrs, 
Watson  & Worsnop,  slaters  ; Mr.  T.  Barrand, 
plumber ; Mr.  S.  McFarlane,  plasterer  and  con- 
creter  ; Messrs.  C.  Wales  & Son,  painters  ; Messrs. 
Talbot  & Co.,  leaded  lights  ; and  Messrs.  Geary. 
Walker  & Co.,  London,  wood-block  floors  and 
mosaic. 

Congregational  Church  Renovation,  Hing- 
ham,  Norfolk. — Alterations  are  now  being  carried 
out  to  the  Congregational  Church  at  Hingham.  Mr. 
A.  F.  Scott,  of  Norwich,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Curtis,  of  Litcham,  is  the  builder. 

Sunday  Schools,  Morley.— The  memorial- 
stones  have  just  been  laid  of  the  St.  Mary's  Congre- 
gational Sunday  Schools  and  Institute  at  Morley. 
The  new  building  will  occupy  the  site  of  the  Old 
Parsonage,  in  Commercial-street,  and  will  replace 
the  Troy  Hill  school.  The  cost  will  be  4,686/. 
and  the  building  will  cover  an  area  of  about  720 
square  yards.  It  is  being  erected  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Luke  Bradley,  architect,  of  Harrogate. 
A large  entrance  hall  will  give  access  to  two  re- 
creation-rooms, staircases  to  gallery  and  first  floor, 
&c.  The  assembly  hall,  53  ft.  by  3S  ft.,  and  30  ft. 
high,  will  be  top  lighted,  in  addition  to  having  tw- 
windows  at  each  end.  Four  class-rooms,  each  14  ft: 
by  13  ft.,  and  the  infants'-room,  have  their  entrance 
from  the  assembly  hall,  the  infants'-room  also 
having  a separate  entrance  from  outside.  On  the 
first  floor  are  ten  class-rooms  and  a gallery,  the 
class-rooms  being  reached  by  means  of  a balcony 
running  down  each  side  of  the  assembly  hall. 

Additions  to  M'Cheyne  Memorial  Free 
Church,  Dundee. — A start  has  been  made  with 
the  extensions  to  M'Cheyne  Memorial  Free  Church, 
Dundee.  About  30  ft.  is  to  be  added  to  the  church 
southwards,  and  this  will  permit  of  200  new  sittings 
being  provided,  besides  the  improvement  of  the 
present  sitting  accommodation.  In  the  upper 
story  of  the  extended  part  there  is  to  be  a vestry, 
church  officer’s  house,  and  various  accessories,  while 
below  there  will  be  a series  of  halls — one  to  accom- 
modate about  500,  another  200,  and  a third  100. 
The  new  organ  is  to  be  placed  in  the  southmost 
part  of  the  church,  the  pulpit  being  in  front  of  the 
organ  and  choir  gallery.  The  new  staircase,  which 
is  to  be  erected  on  the  east,  finishes  with  a flecne, 
and  there  will  also  be  a fleche  and  ventilator  on  the 
roof  of  the  added  part.  The  contractors  for  the 
work  are  : — Builders,  Messrs.  J.  & C.  Hay  ; joiners, 
Messrs.  Garvie  & Farquharson  ; plumbers,  Messrs. 
James  Fyffe  & Son  : plasterer,  Mr.  James  Laburn  ; 
slater,  Mr.  Andrew  Buttar  ; blacksmith,  Mr.  George 
Fraser — all  of  Dundee  ; glaziers,  Messrs.  Cunning- 
ham, Edinburgh.  Messrs.  Sidney  Mitchell,  & 
Wilson,  Edinburgh,  are  the  architects  for  the  exten- 
sion, and  the  work  is  being  locally  superintended  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Harris,  architect,  and  Mr.  Robert  Lowe, 
inspector  of  works. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Ilfracombe. — A new 
Wesleyan  church  has  just  been  opened  at  Ilfra- 
combe. The  building  consists  of  two  stories,  the 
upper  one  being  the  church  proper.  Its  form  is 
that  of  a central  nave,  at  the  east : being  the  Com- 
munion space  and  choir  seats,  with  transepts 
divided  by  arcades  of  two  arches  resting  on  pillars 
of  Aberdeen  granite.  Other  arches  open  into  the 
tower  space  at  the  west  end  and  to  the  organ 
chamber  and  a corresponding  recess  at  the  east  end. 
The  hammer  beam  open  roof  is  of  varnished  pine, 
and  the  seating  is  of  Carolina  pine.  A feature  is  the 
stained  east  window.  The  walls  are  of  local  stone, 
pointed  with  freestone  dressings.  There  is  a gallery 
at  the  west  end,  and  the  church  will  seat  630.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  a1  schoolroom,  36  ft.  by  50  ft., 
and  16  ft.  in  height.  At  one  side  is  a raised  platform, 
divided  by  movable  partitions  into  six  recesses  for 
classes.  A class-room,  to  be  also  used  as  a church 
parlour,  will  accommodate  about  eighty,  and  there 
are  a men’s  Bible  class-room,  infants’  room,  and 
three  ordinary  class-rooms.  The  tower  at  the  north- 
west angle  rises  to  a height  of  130  ft.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gould  is  the  architect. 

Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools,  Sheffield. — The 
new  premises  erected  for  Sunday  Schools,  Carver- 
street  Wesleyan  Chapel,  have  just  been  opened. 
There  is  a lecture  hall,  and  twenty-four  extra  class- 
rooms have  been  provided ; while  there  is  a 
kitchen  and  the  usual  outbuildings.  The  cost  has 
been  between  4,000/.  and  5,000/.  The  new  building 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Lockwood,  and 
Messrs.  Malthouse  & Ward  are  the  contractors. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Barwick,  Yorkshire.— A 
new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  to  be  built  at  Barwick,  as  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  Dawson.  Plans  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  new  chapel  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Danby,  of 
Leeds.  There  will  be  seating  accommodation  for 
about  210  worshippers,  and,  in  addition,  a school- 
room, which  will  be  separated  from  the  chapel  by  a 
partition,  and  this  will  give  room  for  eighty  persons. 
A vestry  and  kitchen  will  form  part  of  the  pre- 
mises, which  will  be  erected  in  a central  position 
near  the  village  maypole.  The  total  cost,  including 
the  site,  is  expected  to  be  about  2,000/. 

Baptist  Church  for  Northampton.  — The 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  Baptist  Church,  North- 
ampton, the  erection  of  which  has  just  been  com- 
menced in  Adnitt-road,  on  the  Monk's  Park  estate, 
was  laid  on  the  14th  inst.  The  church,  which  will 
provide  accommodation  for  over  400  worshippers, 
is  expected  to  cost  1.475/.,  and  is  being  built  by  Mr. 
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i A.  J.  Chown,  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Mosley  & 

I Anderson. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Muswell  Hill. — The 
memorial  stones — thirty  in  number — of  the  new 
! Wesleyan  Church,  Muswell  Hill,  were  laid  recently. 
The  present  building,  intended  to  accommodate 
some  430  people,  is  really  part  of  a larger  scheme 
which  provides  accommodation  for  700  in  nave  and 
} chancel,  with  an  organ  chamber,  three  vestries, 
church  parlour,  and  schools  for  500  children.  The 
j tower  and  spire,  the  chancel  and  the  schools,  will  not 
: be  proceeded  with  at  present.  The  building  will  be 
I of  red  brick  and  stone  dressings.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Gordon,  Lowther,  & Gunton,  and  the 
builders  are  Messrs.  Castle  & Son. 

Chapel,  Porth  allow,  Cornwall.— The  founda- 
tion stones  of  a new  Bible  Christian  Chapel  were 
laid  at  Porthallow,  St.  Keverne,  on  the  14th  inst. 
Mr.  W.  P.  George,  Mullion,  is  the  architect,  and  the 
contractors  are  Mr.  W.  J.  Nicholls  (St.  Keverne)  and 
Mr.  Cook  (Rosevere). 

Board  Schools,  Hucknall  Torkard.— A new 
Board  School  for  boys  has  just  been  opened  at 
Hucknall  Torkard.  The  school  is  situated  in 
Spring-stieet,  near  the  old  schools,  which  will  now 
I be  occupied  by  girls  and  infants.  There  are  five 
1 classrooms,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  a further 
f,  j'  room  may  be  added  when  there  is  a demand  for  the 
extension.  Three  of  the  class-rooms  are  capable  of 
accommodating  sixty  scholars  each,  and  the  other 
two  forty-eight  each.  There  is  also  a master’s 
room.  The  cost  has  been  about  3,000/.,  Mr.  F. 
Evans,  of  Basford,  being  the  contractor,  and  Mr. 
A.  N.  Bromley,  of  Nottingham,  the  architect. 

Residential  Flats,  Dover-street.— On  the 
site  of  Ashburnham  House,  to  whose  history  we 
lately  adverted,  is  now  being  erected  a block  of  resi- 
dential flats.  Messrs.  Prestige  & Co.,  of  Pimlico, 
are  the  builders  ; the  architect  is,  we  gather,  Mr.  J. 
Macvicar  Anderson. 

Proposed  Extension  of  the  Central 
Markets,  London. — The  Markets  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  have  presented  a report  as  to  the 
utilisation  of  the  old  fish  market  in  Farringdon-road 
in  still  further  extending  accommodation  at  the 
Central  Markets.  They  instructed  the  City  Sur- 
veyor to  prepare  and  submit  a plan  and  estimate  for 
certain  alterations  in  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  shops,  and  providing  a main  entrance  from 
Farringdon-road.  After  consulting  the  tenants, 
they  thought  the  building  should  be  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  colonial  and  other  meat  trade.  The 
Surveyor’s  plan  shows  twenty-two  shops,  a total 
area  of  8,482  square  feet,  and  in  most  cases  the 
shops  increased  in  depth.  The  estimated  outlay  is 
from  8,000/.  to  8,500/. 

Alterations  at  the  People’s  Palace,  Bristol. 
— The  whole  of  the  interior  of  this  building  has 
been  taken  down  and  reconstructed.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  P.  Munro  & Sons,  architects  The  general 
contractor  was  Mr.  A.  J.  Beaven.  The  upholstering 
and  decorations  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  A.  R. 
Dean,  Limited,  Birmingham.  The  steelwork  is  by 
Messrs.  Sampson  & Sons. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  Club,  Farsley.— The  contracts 
for  the  proposed  new  Constitutional  Club  buildings  at 
Farsley  have  been  secured  by  local  contractors. 
The  buildings,  which  are  to  be  in  the  Gothic  style, 
will  be  erected  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Gamble,  architect,  Bradford,  on  a site  fronting  the 
main  street.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings 
and  site  is  upwards  of  2,000/. 

Extension  of  Volunteer  Headquarters,  Aber- 
deen.— A two-story  building  is  to  be  erected  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  1st  Aberdeen  Artillery  Volun- 
teers, North  Silver-street,  according  to  plans  by  Mr. 
A.  Mavor,  architect,  Aberdeen.  On  the  ground  floor 
will  be  the  armoury,  equipment  stores,  colonel's  room, 
orderly-room,  and  offieers'-room.  Adjoining  will  be  a 
new  battery  for  garrison  guns— a hall  70  ft.  by  33  ft. 
On  the  first  floor  will  be  a lecture-room,  50  ft.  by 
i5  ft.,  reading-room  for  men,  35  ft.  by  24  ft.,  recrea- 
tion-room and  reading-room  for  non-com.  officers, 
25  ft.  by  18  ft.,  besides  residence  for  the  care- 
taker. 

Hotel,  Sheringham,  Norfolk.— On  the  14th 
inst.,  a new  Grand  Hotel  was  opened  at  Shering- 
ham. The  hotel  is  built  of  red  brick  and  white 
stone.  Over  the  central  entrance,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  a flight  of  circular  steps,  are  bay 
windows  with  gable.  At  the  north-east  and  north- 
west corners  are  octagon  turrets,  which  finish  up  in 
the  form  of  cupolas  in  copper,  and  surmounted  by 
finials.  On  either  side  of  the  principal  entrance,  and 
between  these  two  turrets,  are  bay  windows.  On 
the  north-west  side  of  the  hotel  is  the  winter  gar- 
den, with  a sun  gallery,  colonnade,  and  verandah. 
The  main  entrance  of  the  hotel  opens  out  into  a 
central  hall.  To  the  right  and  left  of  this  are  corri- 
dors. That  on  the  west  side  leads  to  the  reading, 
smoking,  and  billiard  rooms  ; that  on  the  east  to  the 
dining  and  drawing  rooms.  Opposite  the  chief 
entrance  is  the  manager's  office  and  the  main  stair- 
case, and  a little  to  the  left  of  the  latter  the  hydrau- 
lic lift.  The  staircase  is  lighted  with  circular  stained 
glass  windows.  On  the  first  three  floors  the  corri- 
dors run  east  and  west,  and  near  their  extreme  ends 
are  intersected  by  shorter  corridors  on  the  three 
floors.  There  are  eight  private  sitting-rooms  in  all. 
These  face  north,  and  some  are  provided  with 
balconies,  approached  by  French  windows.  All  the 
bed-rooms  have  fireplaces  in  them.  The  total  num- 


ber of  bed-rooms  for  visitors  is  120.  Of  that  number 
some  are  on  the  fourth  floor,  where  also  the  servants' 
rooms  are  placed.  At  either  end  of  this  floor  are 
five  large  water  tanks,  each  having  a capacity  for 
600  gallons.  At  the  back  of  the  central  hall  is  the 
south  corridor,  and  in  the  basement  are  the  pantry, 
scullery,  kitchen,  servants’  hall,  and  the  sleeping 
apartments  of  the  men  servants.  The  laundry  and 
stables  adjoin  the  south-west  end  of  the  hotel.  The 
architect  of  the  work  has  been  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Green, 
of  Norwich.  Messrs.  J.  Youngs  & Son,  of  Norwich, 
were  the  contractors,  while  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Trevor, 
Page,  & Co.,  also  of  Norwich. 

Conversion  of  the  Empire  Theatre,  Coven- 
try.— The  plans  for  the  conversion  of  the  old  and 
disused  theatre  in  Smithford-street  into  a modern 
assembly  and  dancing  hall,  are  now  completed. 
Messrs  Owen  & Ward,  of  Birmingham,  are  the 
architects.  In  the  new  building  there  will  be  upon 
the  ground  floor  an  assembly  room  with  kitchen 
and  other  offices.  On  the  first  floor  a ball-room  is 
planned,  with  a length  of  about  90  ft.,  and  a width 
of  40. 

Lifeboat  House,  Eastbourne.— On  Saturday 
last  week  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  of  a new 
lifeboat  house  for  Eastbourne,  as  a memorial  to  the 
late  William  Terriss.  The  new  lifeboat  house  will 
be  50  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide,  built  in  Keymer  red 
brick,  with  Victoria  stone  dressings,  pilasters,  balus- 
trade, and  ornamentation.  The  roof  will  be  flat 
and  asphalted.  Mr.  W.  T.  Douglass,  engineer  and 
architect  to  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution, 
has  prepared  the  plans. 

Nursing  Home,  Ascot.— The  Duchess  of  Albany 
recently  opened  the  Cottage  Nursing  Home  at 
Ascot,  which  has  been  named  after  her  Majesty,  the 
Queen.  The  home,  in  addition  to  providing  the 
necessary  accommodation  for  nurses  engaged  in 
district  nursing,  contains  three  wards  of  two  beds 
each,  and  a single  bedded  ward  for  special  cases. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Menzies,  and  the  builder  Mr. 
Charman.  The  home  is  of  red  brick,  and  is  situated 
near  All  Souls’  Church. 

Enlargement  of  Public  School,  Aberdeen.— 
A new  gymnasium  and  manual  instruction  and 
cooking-rooms  are  to  be  built  at  King-street  Board 
School,  and  alterations  and  additions  are  also  to  be 
carried  out  on  the  main  building.  Tenders  by  local 
tradesmen  for  the  execution  ot  the  various  works 
have  been  accepted,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
2,187/.  8s-  The  plans,  specifications,  &c.,  are  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Ogg  Allan,  Architect  and  Master  of  Works  to 
Aberdeen  School  Board. 

Volunteer  Drill  Hall,  Hertford.— The  Drill 
Hall  for  the  1st  Herts  R.  V.  has  just  been  opened  by 
the  Countess  Cowper.  The  building  is  constructed 
of  red  brick,  with  slated  roof.  Mr.  James  Farley,  of 
Hertford,  was  the  architect ; and  the  builders  were 
Messrs.  R.  Ginn  & Son,  of  Hertford. 

Proposed  Workmen’s  Dwellings,  Hull. — A 
Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Hull,  on  the  15th  inst.,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Will- 
cocks,  M.I.C.E.,  in  relation  to  providing  new  artisan 
dwelling  houses  in  place  of  those  it  is  proposed  to 
remove  in  connexion  with  the  Savile  and  Prospect 
streets  scheme.  The  Town  Clerk  said  that  under 
the  Hull  Corporation  Act  of  1897  they  were 
authorised  to  acquire  a considerable  number  of 
properties  situated  in  Savile-street,  Vincent-street, 
and  adjacent  streets  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
a scheme  of  street  improvement  by  the  construction 
of  two  new  streets,  a scheme  which  they  believed 
would  improve  the  communications  of  the  town. 
The  properties  to  be  acquired  included  about  120 
houses  occupied  by  the  labouring  classes.  The  bill 
he  had  mentioned  contained  the  usual  clause,  requir- 
ing the  Corporation  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  a scheme  for  providing 
new  dwellings  in  place  of  those  to  be  demolished, 
regard  being  had  to  the  amount  of  vacant  suitable 
accommodation  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  A.  E. 
White,  the  City  Engineer,  gave  evidence  in  support 
of  the  Town  Clerk's  statement,  and  added  that  the 
unoccupied  houses  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city 
were  quite  ample  for  those  who  would  be  displaced 
under  the  scheme  of  the  Corporation.  In  his 
opinion  there  was  no  reason  whatever  to  provide 
special  provisions  for  the  houses  that  were  to  be 
demolished.  Mr.  F.  Hirst,  building  surveyor,  also 
gave  evidence,  adding  that  the  number  of  houses 
for  working  men  exceeded  the  demand,  hence  the 
number  of  unoccupied  houses  in  the  older  portion  of 
the  city. 

Physical  Laboratory  and  Pupil  Teachers’ 
Centre,  DOUGLAS. — A physical  laboratory  in  con- 
nexion with  the  higher  grade  school  and  a pupil 
teachers’  centre  for  the  town  were  opened  at  Park- 
road,  Douglas,  recently.  The  new  school  has  been 
erected  on  a portion  of  the  site  occupied  by  the 
higher  grade  schools,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Cubbon,  architect  of  the  existing  schools.  The  main 
entrance  is  through  the  boys’  playground.  The 
accommodation  on  the  ground  floor  consists  of  a 
physical  laboratory,  fitted  with  benches  for  about 
twenty  pupils.  The  upper  floor  consists  of  pupil 
teachers’  centre,  and  includes  lecture-room  for  forty 
pupils,  and  class-room,  adjoining,  ior  thirty-two. 
These  rooms  may  be  converted  into  one  by  means 
of  a sliding  partition.  Cloak-rooms  are  provided 
for  both  sexes.  The  buildings  have  been  designed 
to  harmonise  with  the  existing  schools.  The  heating 
is  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes,  and  Shorland’s 


patent  ventilating  grates.  The  ventilation  is  secured 
by  numerous  fresh-air  inlets  and  exhaust  cowls  on 
the  roof,  the  up-current  being  assisted  by  Stott’s 
patent  sun-burners.  The  contract  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Douglas.  The  dressed  stonework 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Creer,  of  Douglas. 

Baths  and  Wash-houses,  Dumfries. — Public 
baths  and  wash-houses,  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  town  of  Dumfries  by  Miss  M‘Kie,  of  Moat 
House,  were  formally  handed  over  by  her  to  the 
Town  Council  on  the  14th  inst.  The  building,  which 
has  been  erected  in  the  Greensands  Park,  contains 
ten  separate  washing  apartments,  with  laundry 
room,  eight  plunge  baths,  and  two  spray,  shower, 
and  wave  baths.  It  has  been  built  from  the  plans 
of  Mr.  Barbour,  Dumfries,  and  the  cost  will 
approximate  to  4,000/. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEIVS. 

Swimming  Pond,  Aberdeen. — The  new  Cor- 
poration swimming  pond  at  Aberdeen  sea  beach 
was  opened  on  Wednesday  last  week.  It  is  an 
underground  structure,  with  concrete  walls,  and  is 
lighted  by  cupolas  and  prismatic  lights  on  the  roof. 
The  pond  is  90  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  broad.  The  gallery 
accommodates  1,200  spectators.  The  electric  light 
has  been  introduced.  The  new  wing  for  plunge, 
Russian,  and  sitz  baths  (of  compressed  Ruabon 
brick)  is  not  yet  finished.  The  total  cost,  including  the 
original  block,  is  12,000/.,  and  Mr.  John  Rust,  City 
Architect,  furnished  the  designs  and  schedules. 
Mr.  John  Ogilvie  was  inspector  of  works  for  the 
Corporation. 

Railway  Extension  to  the  North  Cornwall 
Coast. — At  the  beginning  of  August  the  system  of 
the  London  and  South-Western  Railway  will  be 
extended  to  Bude,  on  the  coast  of  North  Cornwall. 
The  new  line  is  a continuation  of  the  branch  rail- 
way from  Okehampton  to  Holsworthy,  the  distance 
from  Holsworthy  to  Bude  being  ten  miles  three 
furlongs.  Immediately  after  leaving  Holsworthy, 
the  line  crosses  the  Deer  Valley,  over  which  it  is 
carried  by  a viaduct  of  nine  arches,  each  of  50  ft. 
span,  the  height  from  the  permanent  way  to  the 
valley  being  89  ft.  There  being  no  suitable  building 
material  in  the  district,  it  was  decided  to  construct 
the  viaduct  wholly  of  concrete,  and  this  has  been 
done.  The  piers  and  arches  were  built  with  blocks 
of  concrete,  and  the  foundations  and  abutments  of 
concrete  in  mass,  the  whole  of  the  material  being 
made  with  broken  stone  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, mixed  with  inland  sand  brought  from  Ply- 
mouth and  Bideford.  At  Woolston  there  is  a second 
viaduct  of  similar  design,  but  this  is  not  more  than 
60  ft.  high.  There  is  only  one  intermediate  station, 
and  this  is  placed  at  Whitstone,  about  midway 
between  Holsworthy  and  Bude.  The  site  of  the 
terminus  in  Bude  is  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
Bude  and  Stratton  main  roads,  half  a mile  from  the 
centre  of  the  former  town.  The  station  is  of  red 
brick,  relieved  by  white  quoins.  Here,  as  also  at 
Holsworthy  and  Whitstone,  ample  platform  accom- 
modation has  been  provided,  and ' in  addition  to 
cloak  and  retiring  rooms,  there  is  to  be  at  Bude  a 
refreshment  buffet.  A branch  line  for  the  purposes 
of  goods  traffic  has  been  laid  to  the  basin  of  the 
Bude  Canal,  and  another  branch  may  eventually  be 
carried  to  Marhamchurch,  within  easy  reach  of 
Widemouth  Bay.  The  railway  from  Holsworthy 
to  Bude  consists  in  the  first  instance  of  a single  pair 
of  rails,  but  land  has  been  taken,  and  viaducts  have 
been  constructed,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  introduction 
of  a second  set  of  metals,  and  the  directors  of  the 
South-Western  Company  are  prepared  to  double 
the  line  whenever  the  local  requirements  may  neces- 
sitate larger  provision  for  the  traffic.  The  ruling 
gradient  is  1 in  73.  Tyer’s  tablet  system  will  be 
used  in  working  while  the  line  remains  single. 
Messrs.  John  Aird  & Son  are  the  contractors,  Mr. 
W.  Granger  being  the  local  representative  of  the 
firm.  The  line  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Gal- 
braith, the  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway  Company,  and  constructed 
under  his  personal  supervision  and  that  of  his 
partner,  Mr.  R.  F.  Church,  the  Resident  Engineer 
being  Mr.  E.  Connal. 

Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal.— The 
Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  held  three 
sittings  last  week.  The  members  present  were  : — 
Lord  Iddesleigh  (chairman),  Sir  Richard  Thorne, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  Foster,  F.R.S.,  Professor  Ramsay, 
F.R.S.,  General  Carey,  Dr.  Russell,  Colonel  Harding, 
Mr.  Killick,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Willis  (secre- 
tary). The  following  witnesses  were  examined  : — 
Mr.  Deane  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Ireland  and  Mr.  Murray  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland,  Mr.  Tatton,  Mr.  Scudder,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  on  behalf  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
Rivers  Board,  Mr.  Naylor  on  behalf  of  the  Ribble 
Rivers  Board,  and  Mr.  Trevor  Edwards  and  Dr. 
Wilson  on  behalf  of  the  West  Riding  Rivers  Board. 
We  understand  that  the  commission  intend  to  under- 
take a considerable  amount  of  bacteriological  and 
chemical  work,  and  that  no  further  evidence  will  be 
taken  until  September  next. — Times. 


Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — The  Sum- 
mer Meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  is 
to  be  held  at  Liverpool,  from  August  S to  13. 


FOREIGN. 


France. — On  the  proposal  of  M.  Chas.  Lucas, 
the  " Vieux  Paris  " Committee  has  asked  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  to  arrange  with  the  Government  that 
the  two  models  of  the  future  Champs  Elysees 
palaces  should  be  preserved  in  the  Carnavalet 
Museum,  where  also  is  to  be  placed  the  model  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  made  by  the  sculptor  Villeminot 

under  the  direction  of  the  late  M.  Ballu. MM. 

Dalou  and  Georges  Gardet  are  at  work  on  the 
models  for  the  four  lions  intended  for  the  Alex- 
andre III.  bridge. M.  Buquet,  the  architect  to 

the  Palais  Bourbon,  has  commenced  the  works  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Chambre  des  Deputes  on 
the  site  of  the  Cour  d'Honneur  adjoining  the  Rue 
de  Bourgogne.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  three 

million  francs. M.  Gamier  is  just  completing 

the  new  Mairie  at  Asnieres.  The  cost  has  been 

Syo.ooo  francs. There  is  talk  of  raising  to  the 

memory  of  Lamartine  a monument  more  worthy  of 
his  reputation  than  at  present  exists  in  Paris,  where 
the  poet  is  only  commemorated  by  a bad  though  pre- 
tentious statue  in  the  small  square  adjoining  the 

Avenue  Victor  Hugo. It  is  proposed  to  raise,  at 

Tarascon,  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Nicolas 
Laugier,  the  drummer  whose  name  is  famous  in 
connexion  with  the  battle  of  Arcole.  M.  Amy  is 

the  sculptor. In  spite  of  numerous  cholera 

epidemics,  nothing  has  been  done  for  years  towards 
the  sanitary  improvement  of  Toulon,  which  to  this 
day  has  no  proper  sewer  system.  The  state  of  the 
city  forms  a permanent  danger  which  may  be  said 
to  concern  the  country  generally,  for  it  has  almost 
always  been  at  Toulon  that  the  cholera  has  made  its 
first  appearance,  before  spreading  to  the  rest  of 
France.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  local  authorities 
at  Toulon  are  at  last  taking  active  steps  to 
obtain  Parliamentary  powers  for  an  adequate 

scheme  of  sanitation. The  new  prisons  at  Fresne- 

les-Rungis,  to  replace  the  old  gaols  of  Mazas, 
Roquette,  and  Ste.  Pelagie,  were  formally"  put  in 
operation  last  week. M.  Falguiere  has  just  com- 

pleted the  model  for  the  Pasteur  monument  in- 
tended for  the  Place  Medicis,  where  it  will  replace 
the  fountain  basin  decorated  with  M.  Crank’s 
Tritons  and  Nereids.  The  monument,  which 
will  be  in  marble,  will  consist  in  part  of  a 
square  pedestal  raised  on  three  steps  and 
decorated  with  bas-reliefs.  On  the  principal 
face  is  shown  the  figure  of  Death,  armed  with  his 
scythe,  flying  before  a group  of  figures  who  appear  as 
it  restored  to  life  or  rising  from  the  tomb  (the 
design  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  if  Pasteur  had 
contrived  any  means  to  abolish  death,  instead  of 
merely  closing  one  avenue  to  it).  On  the  three 
other  faces  are  groups  of  figures  and  animals 
recalling  Pasteur's  principal  discoveries  for  com- 
bating rabies,  the  phylloxera,  and  other  enemies  of 
human  health  and  prosperity.  Above  is'  the  seated 
statue  of  Pasteur,  crowned  by  a figure  of  Fame  in 
gilt  bronze. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
—The  Rugby  Portland  Cement  Company  have 
acquired  the  works  hitherto  belonging  to  the  Rugby 
and  Newbold  Cement  Company,  and  from  the  ist 
prox.  the  business  will  be  amalgamated  and  carried 
on,  under  one  management,  under  the  style  of  the 
Rugby  Portland  Cement  Co.  The  company  intend 
to  make  considerable  additions  and  improvements 
to  the  works. 

India  Office  Store  Depot.— A select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  have  found  as 
proved  the  preamble  of  a bill  whereunder  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  seeks  powers  for  the 
compulsory  purchase  of  a site  for  a store  depot. 
The  land  covers  about  91,000  ft.  superficial  in 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  and  belongs,  it  is  stated, 
to  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

iRADE  Dinner. — On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  J. 
Howard  Colls  the  foremen  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Colls  & Sons  spent  a very  pleasant  day  on  Saturday 
last  at  Cambridge  and  Ely.  Leaving  London  at  twelve 
o'clock  for  Cambridge,  the  party,  numbering  about 
fifty,  visited,  alter  luncheon  at  the  station,  King's  Col- 
lege, Trinity  College,  and  Library,  the  Round  Church, 
and  other  places  ot  interest.  Proceeding  to  Ely,  they 
were  met  there  by  Mr.  Colls,  and  a photographic 
group  was  arranged,  after  which  the  party  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  ascending  the  Triiorium,  clear- 
story, and  lantern  of  the  Cathedral,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Fortescue  of  the  Cathedral,  whilst 
the  other  visited  the  choir,  chantries,  transepts, 
Lady  Chapel,  &c.,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hills! 
the  cathedral  verger.  After  the  first  section  had 
descended,  the  other  went  up  to  the  lantern. 
Dinner,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Colls,  was  served 
at  the  Lamb  Hotel  in  the  evening.  The  Chair- 
man spoke  of  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  be 
surrounded  on  the  occasion  by  so  many  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  brought'  into  daily  contact, 
as  well  as  by  a few  friends,  and  he  gave  the  health 
of  “The  Guests,”  calling  on  Mr.  Sidney  Young, 
F.S.A.,  to  respond.  Mr.  Young,  in  reply,  con- 
gratulated those  present  upon  the  sensible  and  intel- 
lectual way  in  which  they  had  spent  a holiday.  Mr. 
Davenport  (shop  foreman)  then  proposed  the  health 
of  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons.  He  spoke  of  his  life-long 
connection  with  the  firm,  and  of  the  amicable  rela- 
tions which  had  always  existed  between  Messrs. 


Colls  and  those  in  their  employ.  The  Chairman 
replied,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  party  returned 
to  town. 

Tottenham  Court-road  Improvement.  — On 
the  13th  inst.,  at  the  Surveyors’  Institute,  Savoy- 
street,  Mr.  James  Green,  the  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  sat  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  property  within  the  area  of  the 
Tottenham  Court-road  improvement  scheme.  The 
first  case  considered  was  that  of  Messrs.  William 
Henry  and  Richard  Baker,  lessees  of  the  premises 
No.  4,  Tottenham  Court-road.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
QC.,  appeared  for  the  claimants,  and  the  Hon. 
Alfred  Lyttelton,  M.P.,  for  the  London  County 
Council.  Mr.  Vigers  and  Mr.  Horne,  surveyors  and 
valuers,  estimated  the  value  of  the  lessees'  interest 
at  23,403/.  For  the  County  Council,  Mr.  Andrew 
Young  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  valued  the  interest  at 
21,384/.  The  next  case,  No.  2,  Tottenham  Court- 
road,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Amelia  Lansdale,  was 
agreed  to,  the  value  being  fixed  at  3,232/.  The 
premises,  No.  9,  Bowes'-court,  and  ia,  Tottenham 
Court-road,  the  property  of  Hay's  executors, 
were  valued  by  Sir  John  Whittaker  Ellis  at  22,600 /. 
Mr.  A.  Young  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  estimated  the 
value  at  14,960/.  The  consideration  of  the  remain- 
ing cases  was  adjourned  till  the  following  da}', 
when  the  first  case  was  the  freehold  interest  in 
Nos.  4 and  5,  Tottenham  Court-road.  The  property 
was  let  on  lease  at  a rental  of  362/.  10s.  per  annum, 
and  the  estimated  value  was  fixed  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Farmer,  of  Messrs.  Debenham  & Co.,  and  Mr.  E.  H. 
Bousfield,  of  Messrs.  E.  Fox  & Bousfield,  at  10,000/. 
For  the  County  Council  Mr.  Andrew  Young  and 
Mr.  Wilkinson  valued  the  freeholder's  interest  at 
8,360/.  The  freeholder’s  interest  in  No.  3,  Totten- 
ham Court-road,  was  then  considered.  The  County 
Council  valued  the  premises  at  3,240/.,  and  no 
evidence  was  given  on  behalf  of  the  claimant.  In 
the  case  of  No.  5,  Hanway-street,  Mr.  Chadwick 
estimated  the  value  of  the  freehold  property  at 
2,415/.,  the  valuers  of  the  Council  fixing  the  value 
at  1,400/.  The  last  case  was  No.  4,  Oxford-street. 
Council  for  the  claimants  stated  that  the  premises 
were  let  on  a ninety-five  years’  lease  at  a rental  of 
800/.  per  annum.  No  evidence  was  called  on  behalf 
of  the  claimant ; but  Mr.  A.  Young  and  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, for  the  London  County  Council,  valued  the 
freeholder's  interest  at  43,700/.  The  proceedings 
were  then  closed. 

National  Monuments  in  Churches. — In  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  14th  inst.,  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
perdown,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the 
National  Monuments  in  Churches  Bill,  said  that,  as 
the  law  now  stood,  the  ordering  of  everything  in 
their  cathedrals  and  national  churches  was  abso- 
lutely at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  or 
other  persons  charged  with  their  care  for  the  time 
being.  It  might  happen  that  what  one  Dean  had 
approved  of  his  successor  might  see  fit  to  alter. 
This  Bill  only  proposed  to  alter  the  present  law  to 
this  extent,  that  when  a national  monument,  as 
defined  in  the  measure,  had  been  erected,  it  should 
not  be  removed  or  altered  without  the  permission 
of  the  Crown  and  without  the  matter  having  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament.  Lord 
Belper,  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Office,  said  they  had 
no  objection  to  the  Bill  being  read  a second  time. 

It  did  with  regard  to  State  monuments  what  the 
law  now  did  with  regard  to  monuments  erected  by 
private  individuals.  The  Bill  was  read  a second 
time. 

Font,  All  Saints'  Church,  Southport.— The 
font  presented  to  All  Saints’  Parish  Church  has  been 
placed  in  position  by  the  workmen  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Millson,  of  Manchester,  the  contractor.  The  font 
is  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Henry  Shelmerdine. 

Appointment.— On  the  13th  inst.  Mr.  J.  Diggle, 
of  Heywood,  was  chosen  from  amongst  thirty-seven 
applicants  as  Surveyor  to  the  Mossley  Corporation, 
and  Mr.  G.  H.  Taylor,  of  Mossley,  was  appointed 
Sanitary  Inspector,  the  applications  for  this  post 
numbering  forty-six.  Mr.  Haynes,  the  present  Sur- 
veyor, alter  thirty-five  years'  service,  retires  from 
active  work  on  a pension.  He  is  retained  as  Con- 
sulting Surveyor. 

Proposed  Public  Improvements,  Broms- 
grove. — On  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  O.  E.  Meade- 
King,  M.Inst.C.E.,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Bromsgrove,  touching  the  application  of  the 
Urban  District  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
1,200/.,  for  purposes  of  street  improvement,  and 
600/.  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  purposes  of  public 
walks  and  pleasure  grounds.  Mr.  B.  H.  Sanders 
(Clerk)  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Hemming  (Deputy  Clerk) 
attended  to  support  the  application  on  behalf  of  the 
Council,  and  there  were  also  present  Mr.  G.  H. 
Gadd  (architect),  Mr.  R.  H.  Nowell  (surveyor),  and 
others.  There  was  no  opposition. 

The  Roman  Baths,  Bath.— At  a meeting  of  the 
Bath  Baths  Committee  on  the  15th  inst.,  Major 
Davis  reported  the  discovery  of  a consecration 
cross  in  the  excavations  at  the  Kingston  baths.  It  was 
the  first  Christian  antiquity  discovery  on  the  site, 
and  belonged  to  the  seventh  century.  Tenders 
were  ordered  to  be  obtained  for  making  a con- 
tinuous promenade  gallery  round  the  large  Roman 
bath.  The  Works  Sub-Committee  were  instructed 
to  consult  Mr.  Brydon,  and  bring  up  a scheme  for 
decorating  the  new  concert-room. — Western  Press. 

Cardiff  Building  By-Laws.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Cardiff  Town 
Council,  held  at  the  Town  Hall  on  the  14th  inst., 


under  the  presidency  of  Councillor  Mildon,  a letter 
was  read  from  the  Local  Government  Board  stating 
that  the  draft  by-laws  relating  to  new  streets  and 
buildings  were  still  under  consideration.  It  is  now 
nearly  ten  years  since  the  first  draft  of  these  by- 
laws was  submitted  to  the  board  at  Whitehall,  and 
owing  to  the  delay  in  their  consideration,  and  the 
necessary  amendments  that  were  subsequently 
required,  this  extraordinary  delay  has  taken  place. — 
South  Wales  Daily  News. 

The  Builders'  Accident  Insurance,  Limited. 
— We  are  informed  that  Mr  R.  S.  Henshaw,  who 
has  for  many  years  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  to 
the  Institute  of  Builders  and  the  Central  Association 
of  Master  Builders  of  London,  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resign  those  positions  in  order  that  he  may 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  increasing  business  of 
the  Builders’  Accident  Insurance,  Limited.  Mr. 
Thomas  Costigan  has  been  appointed  to  the  joint 
offices  of  Secretary  to  the  Central  Association  of 
Master  Builders  and  the  Institute  of  Builders. 

The  New  Government  Offices.— In  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Monday.  Mr.  Akers-Douglas,  reply- 
ing to  Mr.  W.  Allan,  said  that  the  Government  had 
made  a selection  of  architects  for  the  new  Govern- 
ment buildings.  They  have  requested  Mr.  J.  M. 
Brydon  to  prepare  plans  and  drawings  for  the  new 
public  offices  on  the  Parliament-street  site,  and  Mr. 
W.  Young  to  prepare  plans  and  drawings  for  the 
new  War  Office  on  the  Whitehall  site.  These  plans 
when  completed  would  be  considered  by  her 
Majesty’s  Government,  and  before  orders  were  given 
to  proceed  with  the  buildings  the  drawings  would  be 
exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  members.  In  select- 
ing these  gentlemen  the  Government  had  received 
invaluable  assistance  from  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 

Fire  in  South  London. — A destructive  fire 
occurred  on  Sunday  evening  at  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Battley,  Sons,  & Holness,  builders  and  saw- 
yers, in  Ackworth-street,  Old  Kent-road.  Through 
some  unknown  cause  a structure,  the  floors  of  which 
measured  about  100  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide,  used  as 
builders’  workshops  and  timber  stores,  became 
ignited.  The  conflagration  raged  with  great  fury 
for  about  an  hour,  but  was  eventually  extin- 
guished. 

Western  Branch  of  the  Sanitary  Inspec- 
tors’ Association.  — Members  of  the  Western 
Branch  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association 
assembled  at  Exeter  on  Saturday  last  week  for  the 
annual  meeting,  luncheon,  &c.  The  Deputy  Mayor 
(Mr.  Alderman  Alfred  S.  Perkins)  on  behalf  of  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  extended  an  official 
welcome  to  the  members.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  branch  the  Hon.  Secretary  reported  the  tem- 
porary arrangements  which  had  been  made  for 
enabling  branches  to  hold  annual  meetings  in  either 
July  or  August,  and  that  the  rule  would  probably  be 
definitely  altered  at  the  Association  meeting  at  New- 
castle. Mr.  J.  W.  Press,  of  Burnham,  was  unani- 
mously elected  Chairman  of  the  branch  for  the 
ensuing  year  ; and  Mr.  Kirley,  Bristol,  was  chosen 
vice-chairman.  The  annual  report  of  the  com- 
mittee stated  that  there  were  at  the  present  time 
sixty-three  members  and  one  associate  of  the  branch. 
At  the  last  annual  meeting  there  were  fifty-two 
members  and  one  associate.  During  the  two  and  a 
half  years  the  branch  had  been  in  existence  the  mem- 
bers had  more  than  doubled  in  number.  During  the 
)ast  year  Wiltshire  had  been  added  to  the  Western 
3ranch,  and  it  was  hoped  that  agoodmany  members 
would  be  secured  from  that  county  during  the  next 
few  months.  Replying  to  Mr.  Siddalls  (Twerton), 
the  hon.  secretary  said  that  there  were  about  250 
full  inspectors,  besides  a large  number  of  assistant 
inspectors,  in  the  area  covered  by  the  branch.  The 
report  was  adopted.  The  following  were  appointed 
or  undertook  to  act  as  delegates  : — Birmingham 
Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Mr.  Press  and 
the  hon.  secretary  ; Health  Congress  at  Dublin,  Mr. 
Wreford  (Exeter)  ; Newcastle  Conference  of  the 
Association,  Messrs.  Howard,  MacMahon,  and  Sid- 
dals.  The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that  other  pro- 
vincial branches  had  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the 
nomination  of  members  for  election  as  representa- 
tives on  the  Council  of  the  Association.  It  was  agreed 
that  a meeting  should  be  held  in  theautumn  near  Bris- 
tol, and  one  in  the  spring  near  Burnliam,  dates  to  be 
left  to  the  committee  and  hon.  sec.  Mr.  Moss  Flower 
was  re-elected  hon.  sec. — At  a public  meeting  for 
the  reading  of  papers,  the  Deputy  Mayor  of  Exeter 
said  he  had  seen  that  the  first  sanitary  inspector  was 
appointed  at  Hull  in  1848.  In  suggesting  the  public 
benefit  that  had  resulted,  he  said  that,  while  the 
average  deathrate  per  1,000  of  the  population  of 
the  country  was  20  9 in  1876,  it  was  187  in  1895. — 
Mr.  MacMahon  read  a paper  on  “ The  Position  and 
Prospects  of  the  Western  Branch.”  Mr.  D.  Cameron, 
Exeter  City  Surveyor,  read  a paper  on  “ Sewage 
Treatment."  He  spoke  of  the  septic  tank  and  filter- 
bed  system  of  sewage  disposal,  and  thought  that 
sewage  could  not  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by 
irrigation.  The  ideal  conditions  of  sewage  disposal 
were  plenty  of  fall,  works  which  would  purify  the 
sewage,  to  enable  the  effluent  to  be  discharged  into, 
the  watercourses,  and  a sufficient  area  of  well- 
drained  sandy  loam  land,  so  that  the  land  could 
relieve  the  works  and  the  works  the  land. — At  the 
luncheon,  held  at  the  new  London  Hotel,  the  prin- 
cipal toast,  “ Western  Branch  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors’  Association,”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Domville,  and  responded  to  by  Messrs.  Press 
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I and  Moss  Flower.  After  luncheon  visits  were  paid  ! 
i to  the  city  septic  tank  works,  the  electric  light 
I works,  sanitary  towers  at  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
I Hospital,  public  abattoir,  disinfecting  station,  &c. 
The  programme  concluded  with  a garden  party  at 
Northernhay  House,  and  tea,  provided  by  the  City 
Council  officials. — Bristol  Times  and  Mirror. 

Metropolitan  Improvements. — We  lately  di- 
rected attention  to  the  demolition  of  the  (old)  head 
post-office  of  the  W.C.  district  at  the  corner  of  South- 
1 ampton-street,  High  Holborn,  which  is  to  be  re-built 

!for  premises  to  include,  on  the  ground  floor,  Parr's 
Bank,  pointing  out  the  opportunity  thus  presented 
of  a much-needed  widening  of  the  main  thorough- 
fare. We  understand  that  at  the  meeting  next  week 
of  the  London  County  Council  their  Improvements 
Committee  will  submit  a scheme  for  setting  back 
the  frontage  between  Southampton-street  and 
Southampton-row  (at  the  corner  of  the  latter  the 
house  is  being  pulled  down),  so  as  to  widen  High 
Holborn  from  55  ft.  to  70  ft.,  at  an  estimated  outlay 
of  56,000 /.  A similar  proposal  will  be  made 
at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  next  that  the  Council 
shall  co-operate  with  the  Corporation  in  arranging 
to  set  back  the  frontage  of  the  south  side  of  Fleet- 
street  between  Falcon-court  and  Temple  Bar,  into 
alignment  with  the  widening  lately  effected  at 
Salisbury-court.  The  entire  project  will  cost,  it  is 
expected,  nearly  1,000,000/.,  but  the  recent  demoli- 
tion of  Goslings  and  Sharpe’s  Bank,  opposite  St. 
Dunstan’s  Church,  facilitates  the  progress  of  the 
scheme  at  that  point.  The  Committee  recom- 
mend that  the  Council  shall  contribute  one  half 
(about  20,000/.)  of  the  expense  of  acquiring  the 
fresh  line  of  frontage  opposite  St.  Dunstan’s. 

The  Sanitary  Institute. — The  library  and 
reading-room  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  will  be  closed 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Birmingham, 
from  September  24  to  October  4 inclusive.  The 
museum  will  be  open  as  usual  from  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m., 
and  on  Monday  until  8 p.m. 

Window,  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Eye  Green. 
Peterborough. — The  aisle  window  in  this  church 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  to  the  memory  of 
William  Mann  Harbord,  who  died  at  Maroin, 
Matabeleland,  March  24,  1896.  The  subject  of  the 
window  is  the  calling  of  St.  Matthew.  The  work 
lias  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Hymers,  of 
Chelsea. 

Window,  Towcester  Church,  North  Hants. 
— The  east  window,  five  lights  and  tracery,  has  been 
■filled  with  stained  glass  to  commemorate  the  Queen's 
Jubilee.  The  subject  of  the  window  is  the  Cruci- 
fixion, carried  through  the  five  lights,  with  basis 
and  canopies  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  In  the 
centre  piece  of  tracery  is  the  Royal  Arms.  On  either 
side  are  shields  bearing  the  dates  1837  and  1897. 
On  the  four  traceries  underneath  are  the  four 
patron  saints — St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Patrick, 
and  St.  David.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Hymers,  of  Chelsea. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Bristol  Building  Trade. — The  bricklayers  and 
masons  were  not  associated  in  the  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings which  took  place  in  Bristol  recently,  and 
consequently  the  decision  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Hudson  did 
not  affect  these  branches  of  the  trade.  With  a view 
to  arriving  at  a settlement  the  master  builders  held 
a specially  convened  meeting  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr. 
A.  Ivrauss  being  in  the  chair,  and  it  was  decided  to 
offer  the  bricklayers  and  masons  the  same  terms  as 
those  contained  in  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator, 
viz.,  “ That  walking  time  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  per  hour  outside  the  boundary  of  Bristol. 
The  boundary  to  be  taken  at  a radius  of  two  miles 
from  St.  Philip’s  station  as  a centre,  and  to  include 
Blackboy  Hill,  Upper  Bel  grave-road,  to  the  Suspen- 
sion Bridge.  This  rule  applies  only  to  men  sent 
from  the  shop  inside  such  boundary,  and  not  to 
men  engaged  and  paid  at  the  job."  Also,  with 
respect  to  the  question  when  the  increased  wages 
should  come  into  effect,  “That  the  date  when  the 
rules  are  to  come  into  force  shall  be  on  September  1, 
1S98,  this,  of  course,  carrying  the  date  when  the 
rise  of  wages  will  come  into  operation.”  At  the 
same  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  a letter  be 
addressed  to  the  controller  to  the  Commercial 
Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the 
President  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association,  and 
Mr.  Curie  on  behalf  of  the  operative  societies,  con- 
veying to  that  Department  the  highest  thanks  of 
the  employers  and  employes  for  the  promptitude 
with  which  they  acceded  to  the  request  for  the 
appointment  of  an  arbitrator,  and  also  conveying 
the  employers  and  employes’  thanks  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  appointing  Mr.  Hudson  to  officiate  in  that 
capacity.  The  letter  also  to  assure  the  Department 
that  the  arbitrator  discharged  his  duties  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  both  parties,  and  that  his  awards 
were  received  with  great  cordiality,  and  that  it  was 
hoped  they  would  be  the  means  of  renewing  a 
friendly  relationship  between  employers  and 
•employes.  _ „ 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Building  Trade 
Dispute. — The  Executive  Board  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Building  Trades  Employers’  Federation 
met  on  the  15th  inst.  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Man- 
chester, to  consider  the  terms  proposed  for  a settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  between  the  employers  in  the 
district  and  the  masons.  The  workmen  had  agreed 


to  a rule  concerning  the  fixing  of  worked  stone  im- 
ported from  other  towns,  and  the  employers  granted 
an  advance  of  a halfpenny  an  hour  in  the  wages  of 
the  men  employed  in  Manchester  and  several  other 
towns.  Mr.  R.  Niell,  jun..  President  of  the  Em- 
ployers’ Federation,  presided  over  the  meeting  on 
the  15th  inst.,  which  resulted  in  a settlement  of  the 
dispute.  The  worked-stone  rule  adopted  on  the 
previous  Wednesday  was  confirmed.  This  rule 
allows  contractors  to  bring  ready-worked  stone  from 
one  district  to  another  if  the  districts  are  equally 
paid,  subject  to  certain  minor  restrictions.  It  was 
decided  to  advance  wages  by  %&.  per  hour,  making 
the  rate  9J^d.  per  hour,  in  Manchester,  Preston,  and 
Burv  only.  The  rest  of  the  towns  affected  by  the 
dispute  will  have  a similar  advance  in  March,  1S99. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  accept  an  apprentice  rule 
allowing  one  apprentice  to  every  five  workmen. 
These  terms  met  with  mutual  acceptance,  so  that 
the  strike  is  now  at  an  end.  The  dispute  has  lasted 
close  upon  three  months,  and  in  Manchester,  Pres- 
ton, Rochdale,  Lancaster,  Blackburn,  Burnley,  and 
Bury  the  men  have  been  on  strike  ; whilst  in  other 
centres  in  the  two  counties  lockout  notices  had  been 
posted.  In  some  towns  the  operatives  have  been 
on  strike  since  May  1,  and  in  Manchester  they 
ceased  work  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 


LEGAL. 

PLYMOUTH  CORPORATION  AND  ADVER- 
TISING HOARDINGS. 

At  Plymouth,  on  the  14th  inst.,  before  Messrs. 
J.  H.  S.  May,  Walter  Lethbridge,  and  Colonel 
Elliott,  James  Ford  was  summoned  for  having 
unlawfully  built  an  addition  to  the  house,  1,  St. 
George's-terrace,  beyond  the  front  main  wall. — 
The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  J.  H.  Ellis),  who  prosecuted, 
said  the  structure  was  a substantial  wooden  hoard- 
ing on  a wall  7 ft.  high,  and  reached  in  all  to  a 
height  of  20  ft.  The  hoarding  was  covered  by 
placards,  and  in  consequence  of  complaints  received 
from  the  neighbourhood  in  January  last  defendant 
was  served  with  notice  to  remove  it  in  May,  but  he 
had  not  done  so. — Mr.  James  Paton,  Borough 
Surveyor,  said  the  uprights  of  the  hoarding  reached 
to  a height  of  13  ft.  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
were  clamped  to  the  side  wall  of  the  house.  The 
hoarding  interfered  with  the  circulation  of  air  to  St. 
George’s-terrace  and  also  to  Staddon-terrace.  Cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Pearce  : He  would  not  say 
the  structure  was  a building  in  itself,  but  it  was  an 
addition  to  a building.  For  defendant,  Mr.  Pearce 
submitted  the  section  did  not  apply  to  small  adver- 
tising hoardings  such  as  this.  An  addition  to  a 
building  meant  some  substantial  addition  to  the 
building  itself.  Mr.  R.  H.  Worth,  C.E.,  said  the 
erection  was  absolutely  independent  of  1,  St. 
George’s-terrace,  and  if  the  boundary  was  re- 
moved it  would  stand  by  itself.  It  could  not 
by  any  means  be  called  a building,  and  was  not 
an  addition  to  a building.— The  Town  Clerk  con- 
tended that  the  object  of  the  Act  was  to  prevent 
persons  obstructing  the  circulation  of  air  and  light, 
which  the  hoarding  in  question  did.  The  Bench 
decided  that  the  erection  was  an  addition  to  a 
building,  and  an  offence  had  been  committed.  A 
fine  of  is.  per  day  from  the  day  of-notice,  and  costs, 
would  be  inflicted.  Mr.  Pearce  gave  notice  of 
appeal.  __ 

IMPORTANT  BRADFORD  LIGHT  AND  AIR 
CASE. 

The  case  of  Waller  v.  Outhwaite  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Romer  in  the  Chancery  Division  on  the  19th 
inst.  The  plaintiffs  were  the  owners  of  the  Plas- 
terers’ Arms  public-house,  Long  Croft-place,  Brad- 
ford, and  they  asked  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendant  from  building  a warehouse  at  the  top 
of  their  premises  in  such  a way  as  to  obstruct  the 
access  of  light  and  air  to  the  back  rooms  of  the 
public-house.  The  defendant  was  proposing,  when 
the  action  was  brought,  to  build  a warehouse 
43  ft.  6 in.  high,  and  had  now  completed  his  building. 

Models  of  the  two  buildings  were  put  in  before 
his  lordship,  who  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  that 
there  would  be  great  interference  with  the  light  and 
air  of  the  plaintiffs’  premises,  and,  after  evidence  had 
been  called  for  the  plaintiffs,  his  lordship  said  that 
there  must  be  a mandatory  injunction  to  pull  down. 
It  might  be  that  terms  could  be  arranged  that 
would  do,  but  it  might  be  wise  for  the  plaintiffs  “ not 
to  open  their  mouths  too  wide,”  as  they  might  drive 
the  defendants  to  submit  to  the  mandatory  injunc- 
tion, and  that  would  do  the  plaintiffs  no  good. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  said  that  he  thought  that 
a modus  vivendi  could  be  arranged. 

His  lordship  made  an  order  that  the  defendant 
should  take  down  or  remove  any  building  which  he 
had,  since  the  commencement  of  the  action,  erected 
or  built  on  his  site  so  as  to  obstructor  interfere  witli 
the  plaintiffs'  ancient  lights  to  the  rooms  at  the  back 
of  their  premises,  and  which  the  plaintiffs  had 
enjoyed  before  the  defendant  had  committed  the 
acts  complained  of.  The  mandatory  order  was  that 
the  building  should  be  pulled  down  within  three 
months. 

Order  accordingly. 

Mr.  Ralph  Neville,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Younger 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr. 
Farwell,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Methold  for  the  defendant.  / 


UNION  CONGREGATIONAL  CHAPEL,  HORS- 
LEYDON  v.  SOUTH-EASTERN  RAILWAY' 
COMPANY'. 

This  was  a compensation  case  and  was  tried  on 
Saturday  last  before  a jury  at  Red  Lion-square. 
The  premises  in  question  comprise  chapel  and 
schools.  The  property  is  freehold,  and  the  area  of 
the  land  5,523  ft.  The  trustees  only  desired  the  cost 
of  reinstatement,  so  that  they  might  continue  their 
work.  The  counsel  leading  for  the  trustees  was  Mr. 
Freeman,  Q.C.;  and  for  the  railway,  Mr.  Littler,  Q.C. 
The  surveyors  for  the  trustees  were  Mr.  Alderman 
Green,  Mr.  W.  C.  Cooke,  Mr.  Feild,  and  Professor 
Banister  Fletcher,  the  surveyors  accepting  the 
professor’s  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  rebuilding. 

Two  items  in  the  claim  had  to  be  withdrawn, 'first 
the  minister's  salary  during  rebuilding,  as  it  was 
ruled  by  the  under-sheriff  the  minister  must  claim 
and  not  the  trustees,  and  secondly,  the  cost  of 
faculty  and  removal  of  the  body,  which  the  railway 
undertook  to  carry  out.  The  claim  was  12,000/. 

The  surveyors  for  the  South  Eastern  Railway 
were  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Humphrey  Davis,  Mr. 
Bousfield  (of  Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield),  and  Mr. 
Ryde.  Mr.  Humphrey  Davis  placed  the  value  at 
4,620/.,  and  for  the  re-instatement  4,716/.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  valued  at  4,950/. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  10,500/. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  July  23. 

Royal  Archceological  Institute. — Annual  Meeting,  Lan- 
caster (continued). 

Plymouth  Architectural  Society. — Visit  to  the  Palace 
Theatre,  Plymouth,  by  permission  of  the  archihects, 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Wimperis  & Arber. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Excur- 
sion, to  York.  The  party  will  assemble  at  York  Station 

Monday,  July  25. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers  (Chancery-lane,  II'.C.) 
— Special  Council  Meeting.  Open  to  all  members. 
6.30  p.m. 

Royal  Archceological  Institute. — Annual  Meeting  (con- 
tinued). 

Tuesday,  July  26. 

Royal  Archceological  Institute. — Annual  Meeting  (con- 
cluded). 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  A ngust  29. 

[1897].  14,970. — Imitation  Marbles,  Stones,  &c., 
Applicable  also  for  Hardening  Stone  and  Ren- 
dering it  Impervious  : J.  M.  Danielli. — A solution  is 
made  of  water,  176  pints  ; borate  of  soda,  22  lbs.  ; sulphate 
of  alumina  and  potash,  _n  lbs.  ; and  chloride  of  sodium, 
25  lbs.,  a preparation  is  made  of  pine  rosin,  22^04  lbs.  ; 
damar  gum,  11  lbs. ; carnauba  wax,  11  lbs.  ; and  paraffin, 
81  lb.  Alabaster  is  baked  andalumed  at  1200-1500  deg.  C., 
reduced  to  powder,  treated  with  colouring  matter,  and 
made  into  paste.  After  being  polished,  the  mass  is  dried 
in  an  oven,  immersed  in  the  solution,  and  again  dried  ; it 
is  then  immersed  in  the  preparation,  when  saturation  is 
perfected,  the  material  is  taken  out  of  the  preparation, 
and  its  surface  is  cleaned  by  a dissolvent.  For  alabaster 
may  be  substituted  ordinary  plaster,  alumed  plaster,  chalk, 
or  any  other  hydrated  calcareous  earth,  and  the  processes 
may  be  applied  to  stones,  marbles,  and  natural  minerals 
whose  geological  constitution  presents  some  degree  of 
porosity. 

15,168.— Measuring  Electrical  Power  : M.  B. 
Field. — Taking  C for  the  current,  and  V for  the  difference 
of  potential  at  its  terminals,  at  any  instant,  the  inventor 
uses  three  formulas  : — 


VC  = i rC2+V2-(C-V)2]  . 
VC  = i f(C  + V)'-’-C2-V2]  . 
VC  = i [(C  + V^C-V)2]., 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


SubstitutingC  for  V,  or  V for  C,  he  gets  two  more  similar 
expressions.  He  arranges  the  various  circuits  so  that  some 
carry  currents  proportional  to  C,  others  currents  pro- 
portional to  V,  to  the  sum  of  C and  V,  and  the  difference 
of  C and  V respectively.  He  places  in  these  various 
branches  indicators  to  indicate  the  mean  square  values  of 
the  above-mentioned  quantities,  so  that  upon  the  algebraic 
addition  and  substraction  of  the  indications  he  obtains  a 
measure  of  the  power  VC  supplied  to  the  circuit.  He  in- 
terconnects the  circuits  with  resistances,  choking  coils  and 
transformers,  switches,  and  indicators,  to  obtain  currents 
proportional  to  the  above-mentioned  quantities  of  suitable 
value  so  that  the  said  product  VC  is  more  or  less  directly 
indicated,  without  causing  the  undue  waste  of  power 
incident  to  the  methods  known  as  the  “3-voltmeter 
method,”  “ 3-ammeter  method,’’  and  others. 

15,285.— Doors  : IV.  Freer. — To  enable  a door  to  be 
opened  from  within  by  pressure,  and  prevent  it  from  being 
opened  from  without  except  by  a key.  the  inventor  fixes  on 
the  door  a plate  having  a double  rack,  each  end  of  which 
is  connected  to  a bar  or  tube  running  lengthwise  with  the 
door,  and  at  each  bar's  extreme  end  is  a slip  bolt  which, 
when  the  door  is  closed,  engages  with  the  upper  sash  of  the 
door  or  the  floor.  When  the  door  is  closed,  the  slip- 
bolts  slip  into  their  recesses,  and  the  door  becomes  locked 
from  the  outside  ; but  pressure  upon  the  door  lifts  the  bolts 
out  of  their  nests,  and  so  the  door  opens  out,  a spring  on 
the  bars  thus  compressed  is  then  released,  and  the  bolt 
shoots  out  again,  so  that  the  door  cannot  be  closed  again 
from  without  until  the  key  is  applied. 

15,721. — Electric  Arc  Lamps  : Patent  I’erzucrlhurtgs 
Gesellschaft. — The  lamp’s  principal  feature  is  the  circularly 
bent  tubes  which  form  the  carbon  holders,  whereof  each 
has  an  arm  which  allows  it  to  oscillate  on  its  centre,  it  • 
being  supported  on  an  axle,  and  fixed  in  a fork  or  carrier  ; 
their  own  weight  brings  together  the  extremities  of  the 
carbons,  and  the  carbon  points  are  kept  at  a sufficient  dis- 
tance from  one  another  by  means  of  a cross-bar  placed 
above  the  centres  of  the  holders,  and  carrying  rollers  or 
springs  with  iron  cores  fixed  vertically  at  the  centres  ; the 
core  works  or  slides  in  a solenoid,  so  that  on  the  applica- 
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tion  of  the  current  the  iron  core  is  drawn  upwards 
solenoid  and  the  rollers  at  the  cross-bar's  extremities  bear 
upon  the  oscillating  holder  to  bring  the  points  into  proper 
position. 

15,758. — Siphons  for  Periodical  Flushing  : J. 
Shanks. — The  improvements  are  applied  to  a four-legged 
submerged  siphon,  having  a central  fourth  leg  or  upwardly 
projecting  downlet  pipe  within  three  concentric  shells,  the 
one  nearest  the  central  pipe  and  the  outermost  one  being 
fixed  to  a cover,  and  extending  downwards  therefrom  to 
within  a short  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  whilst 
between  these  the  third  shell  extends  upwards  from  the 
bottom  to  near  the  cover ; the  confined  air  space  commun' 
cates  with  either  (a)  a small  upper  siphon  connected  to 
second  small  siphon  discharging  into  the  downlet  pipe  of 
the  main  siphon,  or  (b)  an  added  tube  containing  a pipe 
which  communicates  with  the  siphon  above  its  downlet  leg, 
and  another  pipe  or  tube  communicating  with  the  siphi 
downlet  leg. 

18.355.—  Manufacture  of  Acetylene  Gas  : Josse 
&•  Decays—  By  this  apparatus  the  gas  is  produced  auto- 
matically, according  to  the  rate  of  consumption,  and  also 
continuously,  as  the  evolution  of  the  gas  is  not  stopped 
whilst  the  generator  is  being  recharged  or  cleaned  ; it  com- 
prises essentially  two  or  more  generators  containing  the  cal- 
cium carbide,  a gasometer,  a water  tank  or  reservoir  that 
communicates  with  the  generators  by  a special  form  of 
mercurial  valve  operated  by  the  bell  of  the  gasometer,  and 
a washer  or  purifier  for  the  gas. 

t8,7oo. — Automatic  Siphons:  IV.  Dewar  &>  John 
Shelly. — The  invention  (also  applicable  to  grease,  oil, 
other  liquid  separators)  comprises  a tank  having  a pipe 
bent  to  a p-shape  ; one  leg  is  carried  through  the  bottom  ; 
at  a short  distance  above  the  lower  end  of  the  other  leg  i 
connected  a straight  pipe  whose  upper  end  is  carried  abov. 
the  bend  of  the  p-shaped  pipe,  and  is  open  to  the  air.  Ii. 
action  the  water  is  led  into  the  tank,  ascends  the  short  leg 
of  the  bent  pipe  and  the  straight  tube  connected  thereto, 
until  the  bend  is  reached,  when  it  overflows,  and  a com- 
plete syphoning  takes  place  ; the  straight  pipe  admits  air 
and  stops  the  syphoning  action  when  the  water  falls  below 
the  uppermost  point  of  the  connexion  between  the  straight 
pipe  and  the  short  leg. 

I9  ^os_  —Cleaning  the  Outside  Surfaces  of  Stone 
or  Brick  Buildings:  H.  S.Childe  A.  //.  Smith. — 
For  this  process  the  principle  of  the  sand-blast  is  adopted; 
the  blast  may  be  produced  by  steam  or  compressed  air, 
regulated  as  required,  the  force  being  such  that  only  a thin 
layer  of  the  out:r  surface  shall  be  removed. 

27i235._Cleaning  Devices  for  Sewers,  Drain-pipes, 
Water-closets,  &c.  : J.  Wrigiey.— The  flexible  con- 
trivance is  fitted  with  a reel  capable  of  retaining  increased 
lengths  of  coil  or  spiral,  and  is  mounted  in  a revolving 
frame.  _ _ 

[1898]  1,209.— Fire-proof  Composition  Suitable  for 
Building  Purposes:  H.  Rous.— This  is  made  of 
3 lbs.  ; saturated  solution  of  ammonia,  6J  _ ozs.  ; and 
saturated  solution  of  potash,  13  ozs.;  dissolved  in,  say,  five 
gallons  of  water ; then  are  added— common  soda,  4 lbs.  ; 
ground  alum,  3i  lbs.,  and  tungstate  of  soda,  ij  lbs.  With 
this  solution  are  mixed  about  a bushel  of  hay-chaff  and 
half  a bushel  of  ground  grey  lime  ; the  admixture  can  be 
used  when  dry,  or  for  packing  and  filling  when  wet. 

2,460.— Levels  and  Clinometers  : J.  Kemfister.— 
The  improvement  consists  of  a graduated  vertical  scale 
fitted  in  a small  compartment  at  the  end  of  the  instrument ; 
to  one  end  of  the  scale  is  fixed,  at  right  angles,  a piece  of 
metal  through  which  a slow-motion  screw  passes  vertically 

the  screw’s  end  works  in  a hardened  steel  set  screw,  its 

top  forms  a spindle  for  a thumb  screw  thereon.  By  turn 
ing  the  thumb  screw  the  vertical  scale  is  raised 


r lowered 
n the 

bottom  of  the  instrument ; when  the  scale  is  not  needed  it 
can  be  drawn  up  into  the  instrument,  which  latter  can  be 
then  used  as  an  ordinary  level.  The  scale  will  show 
gradients  from  1 in  10  to  1 in  400.  When  a gradient  is 
required  the  scale  is  lowered  by  the  thumb  screw,  then  the 
instrument  is  laid  on  a long  straightedge,  one  end  of  which 
is  raised  or  lowered  as  may  be  necessary,  and  the  gradient 
is  then  extended  by  means  of  boning-rods_  to  the  required 
distance.  For  giving  the  batter  to  retaining  walls,  shafts, 
&c.,  a small  cross-level  is  fixed  on  the  side  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  scale  used  as  for  gradients.  The  instrument 
can  be  used  for  giving  the  rise  or  fall  to  sewers,  house- 
drains,  roads,  kerbs,  channels,  &c. 

q 391. — Safety-Vault  Construction  : E.  C.  Shank- 
laliA.- — To  obviate  illegitimate  recourse  to  drills  or  other, 
tools,  explosives,  or  melting  or  fusing  by  electricity,  the ' 
inventor  devises  a vault  framework  built  up  out  of  a 
plurality  of  wall-layers,  each  composed  of  parallel  rails 
embedded  in  concrete  ; between  the  wall-layers  he  provides 
a separate  interfilling  layer  of  high  electrical  resistance 
material,  and  embeds  theicin  broken  sections  or  pieces  of 
tool-resisting  metal  so  disposed  as  to  be  electrically  insu- 
lated from  the  surrounding  metal  lining  as  well  as  from  one 
another.  In  the  middle  of  the  door  is  a space  or  enclosing 
chamber  filled  with  some  material  of  high  electrical  resist- 
ance and  embedded  with  broken  steel  rods  or  pieces  of 
tool-resisting  metal  so  disposed  as  to  be  thoroughly  in- 

o 785.— Pipe  Joints,  Unions,  &c.  : T.  F.  Hammer.— 
Besides  the.  usual  two  thimbles  and  nut,  is  provided  a 
separate  ring  of  soft  metal  seated  between  the  ends  of  the 
thimbles,  and  having  a spherical  or  bulbous  contour  ex- 
ternally ; in  the  thimble-ends  are  formed  reciprocal  cavities 
into  which  the  ring  seats  so  that  the  thimbles  may  oscillate 
slightly  about  the  ring,  or  the  ring  in  the  sockets,  until  a 
true  seat  is  found  ; the  head  on  the  one  thimble  and  the 
bearing  flange  on  the  nut  have  reciprocal  faces  of  such 
shape  that  tilling  of  the  one  thimble  relatively  to  the  other 
is  allowed,  the  head  and  flange  being  preferably  made  as 
segments  of  a sphere  whose  centre  coincides  with  that  of 
the  sphere  of  which  the  adjacent  face  of  the  ring  is  a 
segment. 

new  applications. 

July  4-9. 

6  511A,  J-  T.  Szek,  Floors  and  Walls.  14,657,  W. 
Oates,  Waste  Water  Closets.  14,666,  A.  J.  Howard,  and 
14  761,  W.  E.  Langdon,  Fusible  Cut-outs.  14,667,  R. 
Wood,  Nails  and  Spikes.  14,686,  J.  W.  Martin,  for 
Pnrifvinc  Sewer  Gases.  14,694,  Buchholtz  & Taylor,  Arc 
Lamps.  14,60*,  P-  W.  H.  Gray,  Relief  Wall  Paper. 
14  702,  G.  L.  'Monro,  Sash  Fasteners.  14,705,  Chidlaw  & 
Tones  Baths.  14,710,  T.  V.  Woodhouse,  Boring  or  Drill- 
ing Holes  in  Earth,  &c.  14,715.  T.  Taylor.  Tubular  Con- 
duits for  Electric  Wiring.  14,720-  F.  W.  Vickery,  Double 
Side  Ruling  Machines.  14.722,  T.  C.  Wilson,  Gas  Cook- 
ing Stoves.  :4,747»  Schilling  & Schurz,  Metal  Pipes  with 
Branch  Openings  or  Connexions.  14,748,  Thrush  & De 
Grave,  Smoke  Consuming  Fire  Grates.  14,785.  G.  Dettmar, 
Coupling  and  Uncoupling  Alternating  Current  Dynamos. 


I4.793.  P-  Willard,  Insulators.  14.798,  Hamblet  & Parkei 
Pipes,  Conduits,  Invert  Blocks,  &c.  14,800,  R.  van  R 

Sill,  Electrical  Heaters,  Rheostats.  &c.  14, 809,  Smith  & 

Willis,  Accumulators,  Batteries,  Plates,  and  Electrodes. 
14,813,  E.  Easton,  Bridges,  Viaducts,  Aqueducts,  &c.,  and 
their  Structure.  14,817,  F.  J.  D.  Hullinghorst,  Metal 
Caps,  Edgings,  &c.,  for  Roofs.  14,823,  American  Inca 
descent  Gas  Company,  Heating  and  Ventilating.  14,82 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Electric 
Railways.  14,827,  C.  Weber,  Rolls  for  Rending  Struc- 
tural Iron,  Pipes,  &c.  14,830,  S.  Adams.  Drilling  Wells. 

1 4, 836,  F.  Price,  Apparatus  for  Cutting  Out  Circular  and 
Elliptical  Discs  or  Patterns.  14,837,  R.  A.  Dougla 
Water-tight  Covers  and  Frames  for  Street-boxes,  Ma: 
holes,  &c.  14,841.  J.  Campbell,  and  11.064,  A.  S.  I 

Robinson,  Circular  Saw  Guards.  14.852.  Lissie  Franklii 
Domestic  Fire-escapes.  14,854,  F.  E.  Walker,  an 
15,038,  E.  Harrison.  Sash  Fasteners.  14,873,  P.  1 
Sievert,  Sheet  and  Plate  Glass.  14,880,  J.  Stott,  for 
Ventilating,  Heating.  Disinfecting,  and  Cooling  Struc- 
tures. 14,897,  De  Hailes  and  Others,  Protection  of 
Wood  against  Fire  and  other  Destructive  Agencies. 
14,901,  F.  B.  De-Foe  Paynter.  Oil  Vapouriser  and  Burner 
for  Boiler  Heating,  Cooking,  &c.  14,007,  F.  Klostermann, 
Arc  Lamps,  with  Magnetic  Carbon  'Movement.  14,918, 
H.  Owles,  Concrete  Mixer.  14,927,  Bullock  & Bell, 
Slot-irons  for  Fixing  Zig-zag  Hurdles.  14,930.  R. 
Richardson,  Plough  Bit  and  Trenching  Plane  Iron. 
x4,933-  F.  Mills,  Wrench  for  Stop-taps.  14,934,  Clark 
and  Others,  Junction  Boxes  and  Fittings  for  Electrical 
Wiring.  14,958,  F.  H.  Varley,  Electric  Motors  and 
Dynamo-Electric  Generators.  14,966,  P.  K.  Wood, 
Rotary  Pumps.  14,974,  F.  Knopfe,  Scaffolding.  14,984, 
J-  P.  Hartman,  Percussion  Drills,  14, 986-8,  Z.  Maevsky, 
Power  Motors.  14,997,  G.  D.  Wild,  Purification  ol 
Sewage,  Effluents.  &c.  15,003,  G.  Hill,  Electric 

Switch.  15,004,  N.  Dawson,  Domestic  Stoves  and 
1 ire-grates.  15,009,  W.  J.  Boyle,  Door-Hinges. 
15,019,  R.  W.  McDonald,  Flushing  Cisterns  and  other 
Sanitary  Castings.  15,032,  S.  W.  Mitchell,  Fixing 
of  Electric  Wires  and  Cables.  15  040-1,  E.  M.  Hewlett, 
Circuit  Breakers.  15,046,  O.  O.  Ozias,  Weighing  Appa- 
ratus. 15,060,  Stanfield  & Martin,  Chucks  for  Lathes, 
Drills,  &c.  15,064,  J.  E.  Brown,  Excavating  Scoops. 

15,068,  H.  W.  Headland,  Perforating  or  Cutting  Holes  in 
Corrugated  and  Flat  Materials.  15,083-4,  Simmance  & 
Abady,  Gas  Regulators;  and  Rapid  Water-heating  by 
Gas,  &c.  15,090,  W.  T.  Allen,  Waste,  Water,  and  other 

Closets.  15,096-7,  Pedrazzolli  & Abraham.  Sawine  Ma- 
chinery. and  Saw  Protectors.  15,103,  J.  & T.  Hollis. 
Wood  Block  Flooring.  15,107,  S.  Bayliss,  Droppers  and 
Standards  for  Wire  Fencing.  15,123,  Mary  E.  Thomas. 
Brackets  for  Blinds,  &c.  15,126,  A.  H.  Howard,  Insulated 

Electric  Cables  or  Conductors,  and  Apparatus  for  Making 
them.  15,132,  J.  Richard,  View  Finders.  15.144,  N. 
Flechtenmacher,  Electric  Traction.  15,147,  M.  Hill, 
Attachments  for  Wire  or  other  Ropes.  15,149,  Stralsunder 
Rogenlampen  Fabrik  G.  mit  Beschrankter  Haftung, 
Electric  Arc  Lamps. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  5. — Bv  T.  W.  Gaze  (at  Ipswich). 

Kirton,  Suffolk. — “The  Kirton  Lodge  Estate,” 

3 a.  1 r.  25  p.,  f.  and  c .£12,150 

By  Worsfold  & Hayward  (at  Dover). 

Kent. — 20,  Union-row,  f.  220 

1,  Liverpool  Lawn,  f 6oo 

41,  Council  House-st.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  7/. . . . . 220 

7  and  15.  Herbert-st.,  f.  ^5 

Plaistow. — Florence-st.,  f.g.r.  ill.,  reversion  in  77 


Dovei 


By  Henry  Holmes  & Co. 

New  Cross. — 86  to  94  (even),  Hatcham  Park-rd., 

u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  151/.  4s 

By  Mark  Liell  & Son. 

Bow. — 6,  8,  and  10,  Violet-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  10/. 
Canning  Town.— 10  to  16  (even),  Hill-st.,  u.t.  67 

yrs.,  g.r.  15/. 

Barking.  — 1,  3,  and  5,  Fisher-st.  and  1 to  5, 

Morgan-yard,  f. 

Mile  End. — 37,  Carter-st.  and  plot  of  land  adjoin- 
ing, f.  

By  F.  Miller  & Reid. 

Offley,  Herts. — “Great  Offley  House" 

2 r.  15  p.,  f.,  e.r.  no/.  ...  

Eleven  enclosures  of  land,  116a.  2 r.  38  p.,  f.  and 

“ Great  Offley  Farm,”  139  a.  3 r.  9 p.,  f.  and  c. . . 1, 

By  Ellis  Morris  & Co. 

Islington. — 48,  Noel-st.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  r. 

45^- 

Barnsbury. — 95,  Hemingford-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.,  r.  45/.'. 

Holloway. — 31,  St.  James’s-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r, 

5/.,  r.  40/. 

u to  167  (odd),  Fairbridge-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r. 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 

Peckham. — 81  and  83,  Choumert-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs., 

Kentish  Town. — 5,  Healey-st.,  f.,  e.r.  50/. 

Clapham. — 21,  Sibella-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  15/., 

By  J.  Kittow  (at  Holsworthy). 
Hollacombe,  Devon. — “ Whitacroft  and  Osborne’s 
Farm,”  105a.  2 r.  3p.,  u.t.  495 yrs-,  g-r.  nil  .. 

By  Warner,  Sheppard,  & Wade  (at  Leicester). 
Ibstock,  Leicester. — “ Price’s  Farm,”  10  a.  2 r.  2 p., 

f. 

Stanton-undcr-Bardon,  Leicester. — “ The  Crown 

Inn”  and  1 r.  16 p.,  f.  I 

A freehold  cottage  and  1 a.  or.  3 1 p 

Rothley,  Leicester. — An  enclosure  of  land, 


4 P-.  fi  - 


e freehold  cottages  and  work- 


Martin,  Kent.- 
shop  

By  T.  E.  Gunn  (on  the  Premises). 
Cardiff. — St.  Mary-st.,  “ The  Queen's  Hotel  ” and 
shop  adjoining,  area  16,000 ft.,  u.t.  90  yrs., 

-r- 1.5 'ol.  

By  George  Tackson  & Son  (at 
Hitchin). 

Henlow,  Beds. — “The  City  Field  Farm,"  311  a. 

r.  8 p.,  f.,  r.  400/.  

By  Alfred  Preston  (at  Ipswich). 
Clopton,  &r.,  Suffolk. — “Churchyard's  Farm,” 

z a.  o r.  16  p.f  f. 

By  Alfred  Richards  (at  Waltham- 

Walthamstow. — Nicholson-rd.,  17  building  plots, 

By  Humbert  & Flint  (at  Watford). 
Bushy  Heath,  Herts. — “ Franshams,”  and  oa. 

1 r.  26 p.,  f. 

An  enclosure  of  land,  1 a.  3 r.  9 p.,  f.  

Rickmansworth,  Herts. — Coxley  Green,  two 

houses  and  shops,  f.,  r.  62/. 

Two  freehold  cottages,  with  grazing  rights  .... 
Two  freehold  orchards,  o a.  3 r.  32  p , r.  12/..... 

An  enclosure  of  pasture,  5 a.  or.  33  p.,  f.  

July  6.— By  Biddell  & Blencowe  (at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds). 

Gedding,  Suffolk. — “ The  Gedding  Grange  Estate,” 

159  a.  2 r.  28  p.,  f.  and  c 

Chevington,  Suffolk. — Enclosures  of  land,  72  a. 

r.  25  p.,  f.  and  c 

By  T.  W.  Gaze  (at  Diss). 

Frenze,  &c.,  Norfolk. — “The  Frenze  Hall  Estate,” 
481  a.  1 r.  24  p.,  f.  (including  advowson)  .... 
Scole.  Norfolk. — Three  freehold  houses  and  shops  ; 

also  six  houses  

Burston,  Norfolk.— The  Manors  of  Brockdish  Hall 
and  Mildenhall,  with  royalties,  rights,  &c.  . . 
Shimpling,  Norfolk. — The  Manor  of  Shimpling, 

with  royalties,  rights,  &c 

By  Bate  & Co. 

Camden  Town. — 1 and  3,  Torriano-av. 

yrs.,  g.r.  4/.5S.,  r.  112/.  

By  John  Bott  & Sons. 

Herne  Hill. — 311A,  Milkwood-rd.,  u.t. 

g.r.  7/.,  r.  40/. 

Brixton. — 22,  Effra-parade,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

r.  3ol-  

83,  Dalberg-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  15s.,  r 
Herne  Bay,  Kent. — 8 to  21,  King's- 


'•  3°£ 


yrs 


-.  60/. 


By  Cook,  Smith,  & Waghorn. 
Southwark. — 20,  22,  and  24,  Maze-pond,  and  1 
11,  and  12,  Maze  Pond-ter.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g. 
25/.,  r.  187/.  


July  7.— By  Bruton,  Knowles,  & Co. 
(at  Ross). 

Ross,  Hereford. — “Coughton  House,"  and  farm, 

32  a.  3r.  39  p.,  f. 

Walford,  &c.,  Hereford. — “ The  Bollin  Farm," 

212  a.  1 r.  31  p.,  f. 

Enclosures  of  land,  5 a.  2 r.,  30  p.,  f.  

By  Wyatt  & Son  (at  Bognor). 
South  Bersted,  Sussex. — Freehold  business  pre- 
mises, with  three  cottages  and  1 a.  1 r.  1 p.  . . 
Cottage  and  two  enclosures,  4 a.  o r.  17  p , f.  . . 
By  Debenham,  Tewson  & Co. 
Bethnal  Green.— Quinn-sq.,  ten  blocks  of  model 
dwellings,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  525/.,  r.  2,550'.  . . 
West  Kensington. — 2,  4,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  69,  and 
71,  Gunterstone-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  107/.,  r. 

47  and  49,  Gwendwr-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  r. 

145^-  

8,  Trevamon-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  1 /.,  r.  100/.  .. 
67  to  73  (odd)  and  77,  Talgarth-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

g.r.  49/.,  r.  285/. 

Fulham. — 8 to  18  (even',  Filmer-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs., 

g.r.  54/.,  r.  298/.  8s 

70,  72,  and  74,  Radipole-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  24/., 

r-  »°9^ 

4 and  20,  Bloompark-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  11  /., 

r-  75^ 

8  to  13,  Bloompark-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  33/.  .. 

1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  16  to  36,  40  to  46  (even),  Parkville- 

rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  no/.,  r.  777/.  12s 

12,  Sherbrooke-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  10s 

37,  Kilmaine-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  

210,  212,  and  214,  Munster-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

1 8/. 

Fulham. — 45,  49,  51,  and  53,  Reporton-rd.,  u.t.  80 


15  to  25  (odd),  Varna-rd.,  u.t  81  yrs.,  g.r.  36/. . . 
Twickenham. — 9,  Strawberry  Hill-rd.,  u.t.  S3  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.,  r.  75/.  

By  Bgyton,  Pegra.m,  & Ruckmaster. 
Fulham. — 14,  16,  18,  and  20,  High-st.,  c.,  r. 

108/.  16s 

Munster-rd.,  f.g.r.  3/.  10s.,  reversion  in  51  yrs.. 
By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 
Hornsey. — 5 to  15  (odd),  Ribblesdale-rd.,  u.t.  70 

yrs.,  g.r.  61/.,  r.  301/.  

Stoke  Newington.— 57,  59,  and  61,  Milton-rd.,  f., 

r-84/.  

Dalston. — 20,  Lansdowne-rd.,  u.t.  53J  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

r-  36/. *. 

Wood  Green.— 1,  Crescent-rd.,  u.t.  81A  Yrs.,  e.r. 

5/.  ios.,  r.  26/.  

By  C.  P.  Whiteley. 

Tottenham  Court-rd. — 9 and  10,  Charlotte  Mews, 

u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  100/.,  r.  300/.  

By  Beadel,  Wood,  & Co. 

Eaton  Bray,  Beds. — “ The  White  Horse”  p.-h. 

and  o a.  3 r.  35  p.,  f. 

Caddington,  Beds. — Enclosures  of  land,  15  a.  1 r. 


5 P-i 


• 65  yrs 


By  Graves  & Son, 
Westbourne  Pk.— 4,  St.  Mary's-rd.,  u. 

g.r.  10/.,  r.  50/.  

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Bayswater. — 32  to  42  (even),  Talbot-rd.,  u.t. 

58  yrs.,  g.r.  60/.,  r.  447/ 

Marylebone. — 230,  230A,  and  232,  Great  Portland- 
and  57,  Bolsover-st.,  u.t.  6 yrs.,  g.r.  50/., 


no/.  . 


Walworth. — 68,  Westmoreland-rd.,  1 
r.  61. 


51  yrs 


16,  17,  and  18,  Sedan-st.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  .. 
Rotherhithe. — 68  to  76  (even),  Eugenia-rd.,  u.t. 

83  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  .. 

Thornton  Heath. — High-st.,  f.g.r.  57/.,  reversion 

in  66  yrs 

West  Norwood. — 91  to  105  (odd),  Hamilton-rd., 

u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.  

Norwood. — 72,  Beulah  Hill,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  21/., 

e.r.  120 1.  

Forest  Hill. — 9,  Tyson-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ios., 

r.  60/.  

90,  Devonshire-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  31/... 
116,  Devonshire-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  ios.,r. 

35^- 

21  and  39,  Stanstead-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 
r.  60/.  
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arking.— 24  to  34  (even),  Cambridge-rd.,  f. £1,400 

eyton.— 28  and  30,  Murcbison-rd.,  f.  540 

leckham. — 55,  57,  and  59,  Avondale-rd.,  f.,  r.  78/.  1,100 

1 Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
'round-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
tnproved  gTound-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 

1 for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
:>timated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
innum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
]uare  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  teraace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
!d.  for  yard,  &c. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, 
vfeenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

'eak,  E.I load  9/5/0  14/5/0 

iequota,U.S.ft.cu.  1/9/0  2/3/0 

ish,  Canada,  load  3/18/0  5/3/0 

:llrch,  do 3/7-6  5/0/0 

do 4/13/0  5/13/0 

Kir,  Dantsic,  &c..  2/9/0  4/9/0 

fak,  do 1/18/0  2/18/0 

1 Canada  ........  3/13/0  4/18/0 

Ine,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

1 Do.  yellow  ....  4/3/0  6/3/0 

,lath,  Dantsic, fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg. . 5/0/0  6/10/0 

(Vainscot,  Riga, 

: &c.,  log 4/10/0  6/0/0 

lldessa,  crown....  4/10/0  6/0/0 

lejls,  Finland 
ind  St  1st  std  100 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow .... 

Do.  2nd  yellow. 

Do.  white 

Swedish  

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine  1st  18/0/0  24/10/0 
Do.  do.  2nd ....  13/0/015/15/0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  &c. 

Do.  Spruce,  1st 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 


9/0/0  9/10/0 
9/0/0  9/10/0 
7/10/0  8/10/0 

ri/o/o  13/10/0 
10/0/0  11/10/0 
9/0/0  1 1/0/0 
9/10/0  16/0/0 
ro/io/o  17/0/0 


New  Brunswick 
attens  all  kinds 
looting  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 

Other  qualities — 

.‘edar,  Cuba,  ft 
. Honduras,  Sic. 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican,  do.  do. 

Tobasco,  do.  do. 

. Honduras,  do. 

Box,  Turkey,  ton  4/0/0  15/0/0 
Rose,  Rio 


7/10/0  8/10/0 
7/0/0  8/0/0 
5/0/0  16/0/0 


IS  , 0/1/3 
/3*  /*, 
/4  ,61 


Satin,  St.  Doming. 


7/0/0  14/0/0 
6/0  0 12/0/0 
0/0/5  0/1/0 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  2/6/0  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/15/0  5/17/6 


Do.  Staffordshire, 
in  London 6/5/0  7/10/0 

Copper— British 
cake  and  ingot  53/5/0  53/15/0 
Best  selected  ..  53/15/0  54/5/0 
Sheets,  strong..  58/0/0  59/0/0 

Chili  bars 49/”/3  0/0/0 

Yellow  M . l.  lb.  sd.  sid. 


- Pig 


13/0/0 


Spanish  . 

bands 13/5/0 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  ..  14/5/0 

Pipe 14/15/0 

1 I N C — English 

sheet ton  23/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 
tague   23/10/0  0/0/0 

Spelter 20/7/6  0/0/0 

Tin — Straits  ....  71/1/3  0/0/0 

Australian 71/10/0  71/15/0 


c/0/0 

Billiton  o/c/o 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  17/2,6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0 

Do.  Ceylon 22/0/0 


, . English 

pale  27/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Brown  26/0/0  o/c/o 

Cottonseed  ref.  . . 14/5/0  15/5/0 

Oleine 13/10/0  14/10/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3  0/7/6 

Do.  Black  0/5/0 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0 

Archangel 0/12/6 

Turpentine  21/15/0 


0/6/6 

c/--/o 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
[should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
(not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
laddress  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
ms  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
i£ioo,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
treasons.] 

: ABERCYNON. — For  the  erection  of  twenty-fcur  houses,  for  the 
Mountain  Ash  Navigation  Building  Club.  Mr.  A.  O.  Evans,  archi- 
tect, Post  Office  Chambers.  Pontypridd  1 — 

I-  Bowen  £4.220  I W.  James  £3.8.6 

W.  Small  4,173  I lames  Howel's 3768 

Rees  Francis  4,08)  Jones  & Jenkins 3.642 

Dd.  Thomas  3.96S  I Lewis  Davies,  Abercynon*  3.528 

IF.  Mills 3,948  I * Accepted. 


ABERGAVENNY.— For  the  erection  of  temporary  wooden 
Ijbuildings  at  the  Monmouthshire  Asylum.  Mr.  B.  J.  Francis,  archi- 
k — * -2,  Cross-street,  Abergavenny.  Quantit  e>  by  architect - 


Rees  Bros. £4.7»9  ' 

Keay  4.465  ' 

ID.  Rowell  & Co. . . . 4,097  : 

Humphreys . 4,040  1 

IT.  S.  Foster 4,175  1 

Smith 3.893  1 

Harbrows 3.870  1 

.Mitson  3,675  1 

Baker  & Co 3,550  1 


Williams  ..£3,552  1 

Geo.  Davies 3.545  1 

H.  Gibbon  „ 3,535  i 

G.  Martin  & Son  ..  3,495  1 

T.  J.  Hawkins 3.422  . 

Bowers  81  Co 3,419  1; 

P.  Gaylaid,  Bridg- 
end, Glam* 3,400  c 

* Accepted. 


: ARLECDON.— For  additions  to  schools,  for  the  School  Board. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Moffat,  architect.  53,  Church-street,  Whitehaven 

jChapple  Sc  Son  £6o3iolJ-  Green,  Pardshaw, 

I Cockeimouth* £6c6  18 

• Accepted. 


i ASTON  MANOR. — For  additions  to  hospital.  Upper  Witton.  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Richardson,  C.E.,  Council 
/House,  Aston  Manor  : — 

R.  M Hughes £2,140  I Reeves  & Son £1,912 

J.  E.  Moorhouse 2,062  | W.  Hopkins,  Birmingham*  >.833 

W.  St  A.  Heaps  - 1,968  | * Accepted. 


BIRTLEY  (co.  Durham).— For  the  erection  of  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel  and  schools.  Mr.  E.  E.  Clephan,  architect,  8, 
Nicholas-chambers,  Newcasile-on-Tyne 


I Davison  81  Bolam, 

Birtley,  co.  Dur- 
ham*   £2.631  12 

| * Provisionally  accepted. 


j.  Bemley  . . . 

W.  Lodge 

J.  M.  Braithwaite  . 
T.  Craven 


BOOTLE  (Lancs.). — For  the  erection  of  an  electric-light  station, 
Fine-grove,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  A.  Ctowther,  Borough 
Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Beetle: — 

John  Corkill £7.261  I Peter  Tyson £7,010 

Hughes  & Stirling  7,150  Samuel  Webster 6,952 

J.  Paterson  & Son 7,t97l  Walter  Musker  (accepttd)  6,558 


BRENTWOOD.— For  additions  to  Sunday  School  buildings,  for 
the  Trustees.  Mr.  C.  Pertwee.  architect,  Bank-chambers.  Chelms- 
ford. Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Son,  London-wal), 


J.  Smith  St  Son  ... 
A.  Brown  & Son.. 
Silas  Parmenter  . . . 
Ernest  West  


• • - £i,"38  I F-  J-  Wilding  £957 

. ..  1,025  F.  Johnson  922 

...  i.eco  Rogers  & Robson,  Brent- 
. . . 968  | wood  (accepted) 857 


BRYNAMMAN  (Wales). — For  additions  to  Siloam  Chapei,  and  the 
:rection  of  a ve:try.  Mr.  Tracey,  architect,  Post-office.  Glanamman, 
Carmarthenshire : — 

Walters  & Johns £1,120  o I D.  Rees  £1,196  o 

I.  Howells  1,349  >4  Joha  Morris,  Bryn- 

I.  D.  Howells .,119  t amman*  981  o 

|.  Williams 1,150  0 | • Accepted. 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  new  hotel,  stabling,  &:  , Lans 
downe-road.  Canton,  for  Messrs.  W.  Hancock  & Co.,  Limited 
Messrs.  Veall  & Sant,  architects  :— 

W.  Thomas  St  Co .£6.449  | Lattey  & Co .£5-968 

Knox  St  Wells 6.325  I umet  Si  Sons  5.888 

C.  C.  Dunn  6.147  I J- Allan  5-?S° 

Shipton  St  Son  6.118  W.  Symonds  & Co.* 5.695 

C.  & F.  Couzens 6. no  I 

(A'J  of  Cardiff] 

• Reduced  to  £5.052  and  accepted. 


CARDIFF— For  the  erection  of  new  premises,  Neville-s'reet. 
for  the  trustees  of  the  Riverside  Conservative  Club.  Messrs. 
Veall  & Sant,  architects : — 

E.  R.  Evans  & Btos.£2, 865  0 olTumer&Sons  ....£2.598  0 c 

Lattey  Se  Co 2.793  0 o | Knox  & Wells  2.557  o 0 

Mathias  & Son  ....  2750  o o I Melhuish  Bros.* 2,497  to  0 

C.  C.  Dunn  2.673  9 9 W.  A.  Walters  (with- 

W.  T.  Morgan... ...  2,662  o o|  drawn)  1.980  4 5 

fAll  of  Cardiff.) 

• Reduced  to  £2,398  and  accepted. 


CARLISLE.  — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  the  Newtown 
Mission  Room.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson,  architect,  5c,  English-street, 
Carlisle: — 

Building.— I.  & W.  Baty  £sio  o o 

Joinery.— Thos.  Lawson 43®  >6  6 

Stating.— C.  J.  Nanson 1,  3 6 4 

Plastering.— S.  Ferguson  St  Sons 133  o o 

Painting. -R.  B.  Kirk 64  5 o 

Plumbing.— Vi.  Anderson  74  6 8 


Total  - 


[AU  of  Carlisle.] 


• £1.365  14  ' 


CARLISLE.— For  erecting  a warehouse,  Victoria  Viaduct, 
Carlisle.  Mr.  J.  H.  Manindale,  aichicect,  Viaduct  Chambers, 
Carlisle.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

Section  No.  /. 

J.  & R.  Bell £2,276  12  6 I J.  Lalng £1.681  0 0 

R.  Little  1, 931  15  o Beat y Bros 1.597  o o 

Jas.  Beaty 1,844  15  o | W.  & H.  Davidson*  1,389  13  ro 

[Au  of  Carlisle-] 

• Accepted. 


CHURCH  (Lancs.).— For  the  execution  of  street  works,  paving, 
Sic.,  Blackbum-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  u. 
Wood.  Surveyor,  Council's  Offices,  Church.  Quantities  by  Sur- 
veyor :— 

Chadwick  Bros.  ....£1.22914  4 ! Executors  of  A. 

John  Moore r.183  3 9 Broadley  £98318  1 

W.  H.  Bury 1,033  10  9 I Thomas  Horrocks.  — * ‘ 

George  Adams,  " ' * T 'a 


998 


Lord  l flagging 

2 11  I only)  

1 Accepted. 


CORK.— For  dining  balls.  Cork  Asylum. 
Sons,  architects,  28,  South  Mall.  Cork  :— 
Pauick  Murphy,  Cork  . 


Messrs.  W.1H.  Hill  St 
£2, 097 


DEVONPORT.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  "Royal 
Naval  Aims"  public-house,  Johoston-terrace,  for  Mrs.  Bosworthtck. 
Mr.  Edgar  M.  Leest,  architect,  109,  Fore-streeL  DevonporL 
Quantities  by  Mr.  James  Harvey.  Courtenay-street,  Plymouth  :— 

j‘.  Goad  & Co £1,680  o I J.  Healy  £1,160  12 

J.  H.  Blackell  r.497  ° 8.  Perkins  1,149  »7 

J.  H.  Gregory 1,470  0 | Jillard  & Stevenson, 

G,  H.  Smith  & Son....  1.329  15  I Plymouth*  1,050  0 

W.  E.  Blake 1,249  o | * Accepted. 


DEWSBURY.— For  the  erection  of  five  shops  and  offices,  New 
Bridge-street.  Messrs.  Hdtom  & Fox,  architects,  Westgate, 
Dewsbury  :— 

Masonry  — Wm.  Scott  & Sons,  Dewsbury £945  o 

Joinery. — Geo.  G.  Smith,  Batley  Carr 270  o 

Plumbing  — F.  Newsome.  Dewsbury  no  o 

Stating  — W.  H.  Thompson,  Batley 56  o 

Plastering .— F.  Richardson,  Dewsbury 36  10 

Iron-work.— C.  Bailey,  Dewsbury  .. ... 26  5 

£',443  15 


• •£585  ! 


EALING.— For  heating  St  Saviour’s  new  church,  Ealing. 
Geo.  H.  FeUowes  Prynne,  architect,  6,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  V 
minster,  S.W.  :— 

Hot  .hr  and  Hot  Water.— Haden  & Sons  . 

Hot  stir  and  Hot  Hater.— Jchn  Grundy. . 

Hot  Water.  — ] ooes  & Atwood 

Hot  Water  —Vaughan  Si  Brown 

Hot  Air.— Haden  & Sons  

Hot  Water — Dargue,  Griffiths.  .V  Co  

Hot  Water — WoncnerSmith.  Gray.  St  Co.. 

Hoe  It 'a ter. — Kossef  St  RuSSeU  

Hot  Water.—  Jones  A:  Sons.  London* 

• Accepted. 


EASTBOURNE.— For  additions  to  workhouse  hospital,  for  the 
Union  Guaroians.  Mr.  F.  .G.  Cooke,  architect,  3,  Hyde  Gardens, 
Eastbourne  :— 

B.  Maple  & Co £199  0 I J-  Martin,  Eastbourne*.  .£147  10 


EXETER.— For  the  erection  of  memorial  choir  stalls  and  clergy 
desks  (the  Rev.  S.  H.  Berkeley  memorial)  at  the  church  of  bt. 
Michael's,  Heavitree,  near  Exeter.  Mr.  E.  H.  Harbcttle,  archi- 

Rogers £223  in  | w-  Dart  £175  o 

Luscombe  & Sons 190  o Harry  Hems  & Sons*  — 147  o 

Rted  180  0 | • Accepted. 


GUILDFORD.— For  new  dining-hall,  kitchen,  and  laundry  build- 
ings. boiler-house,  &c.,  at  the  Guildford  Workhouse.  Messrs.  Peak 
St  Lunn,  architects,  Guildford.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  & 
Andrews,  25,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C.: — 

Time  for 
Completion. 

......  August  1,  1899 

Ten  months 

May  31,  1899 

August  31,  1899 

December  qo,  1899 

December  24,  1899 

July  3t,  1899 

DecemDer  25,  1899 

July  3*,  1899 

......  - November  32,  1899 

Accepted. 


Johnson  & Co 

Iiggs  St  Hill 

Kirk  & Randall  

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  . 

Peters  & Son 

Goddard  & Sons 

H.  Hutchinson 

Brown  Bros 

Kmgerlee&  Sons 

Mitchell  Bios , Shalford* 


HANLEY  (Staffs).— For  additions  to  Trent  Pottery,  Hanley,  for 
Messrs.  Johnson  Bros  , Ltd.  Messrs.  R.  Scrivener  & Sons,  archi- 
tects, Hanley  :— 

T.  Godwin  £',625  ! T.  R.  Yoxall £1.486 

G.  Ellis 1,529  J.  B agnail 1,467 

H.  K.  Embrey 1,516  C.  Corne,  Hanley* ...  1,449 

N.  Bennett  1.488  | • Accepted. 


....£>.116 


HANSLOPE.— For  additions  to  schools.  Mr.  W.  Hull,  architect. 
12,  St  Giles-stieet,  Noithampton.  Quantities  by  architect  :- 

W.  Whitbread £1,188  I Branson  & Son  

Woodford  & Smith  1,125  Slaymaker  & Harlow 

H.  Martin.  Northampton*  1,120  Wilson  & Alright f 953 

Fathers 1,1191  t Withdrawn. 

• Accepted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


HENLEY  — Accepted  for  bar  fittings  at  the  " Henley  Hotel," 
Henley,  for  Bolder  St  Cdlyer’s  Brewery  Company,  Croydon.  Mr. 
F.  West,  architect,  Coombe-road.  Croydon  :— 

Simpson  & Mabe,  Camberwell  £469 


District  Council.  Messrs.  Taylor.  Sons,  & Santo  Crimp,  C.E., 
Engineers  : — 

G.  Bell,  contractor,  Tottenham,  London.  N £6,c99 


LIMERICK.— For  the  erection  of  offices  at  the  Town  Hall,  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  W.  E.  Coibett,  C.E..  Gleatwoith-stieet.  Lime- 
rick : — 

P.  Kennedy £452  16  5 I P.  Molloy,  Ellen  - 

| street  (accepted)  ..£257  10  & 


LONDON.— For  paving  works  in  certain  streets,  Bethnal  Green 
improvement  scheme,  for  the  London  County  Council  :— 

Bradshaw  & Co £7,653  3 3 | Val  de  Travers  As- 

Biunswick  Rock  As-  I phalte  Paving  Co. 

phalte  Paving  Co.  7.550  5 9 1 Lim £*,964  6 6 

W.  Wadey  7.344  7 1 w-  Griffiths  6,738  16  5 

Trinidad  Lake  As- 
| phalte  Co 6,359  8 7 


LONDON.— For  the  demolition  of  the  old  bridge  at  Vauxhall, 
and  for  the  partial  construction  of  the  new  bridge,  tor  the  London 
County  Council : — 


LONDON.— For  repairs  to  arches  of  the  Lambeth  approach  to 
Waterloo  Bridge,  for  the  London  County  Council  : — 

Bradshaw  & Co £i3,9'7  4 6 

Val  de  Travers  Asphalte  Paving  Company 13,10715  41 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalte  Paving  Company....  12.854  4 o 
Brunswick  Rock  Asphalte  Paving  Company  . . 8,97813  7 


LONDON.— For  making  borings  required  in  connexion  with  the 
proposed  Rotherhithe  tunnel,  for  the  London  County  Council:— 

J.  Mowlem  & Co £1.210  17  I S.  F.  Baker  & Son  £1,126  8 

T.  Docwra  Si  Son  ....  1,179  5I 


LONDON.— For  materials  for  the  repair  of  the  roids  and  fo2t 
paths  in  Victoria  Park,  for  the  London  County  Council  :— 


Hand- 

face  fiints. 

Hertford 

Crushed 
cockle  she! 

Granite 
drippings. 
Per  yard. 

W.  Gibbs 

L.  Sommerfeld  . . 
W.  Griffiths  .... 

J.  Mowlem  & Co. 
Tuff  & Miskln. . . 
A.  & F.  Manuelle 

s.  d. 

6 o* 

ij 

8 3 

s.  d. 

5 5* 

7 3 

s.  d. 

5 8* 

7 3 

7 9 

6 6 

s.  d. 

9 8* 

10  3 

11  3 
ir  7 

17  0 

13  3 

LONDON.— For  alterations,  additions,  and  fittings  at  the  “ Lord 
Nelson  "public-house.  Manchester-road.  Cubitt  Town,  E.,  for  Mr. 
H.  French.  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Ashton,  aichitect,  177,  Romfotd-road, 
Stratford.  E. :—  _ . _ 

Alterations.  Fittings.  Total. 

R.  E.  Williams  & Sons £'.387  £965  £®.35» 

Courtney  & Failbalm 1,345  888  2,233 

W.  J.  Maddlson 1.397  828  2.225 

A.  E.  Symes  i.34i  879  2.119 

H.  Wall  & Co 1.334  889  2.213 

J.  & H.  Cocks  (accepted) 1.260  865  2,125 


the 


LONDON  — For  the  erection  of  boundary  walls  and  fences 
Whalebone-lane  School  site,  for  ihe  West  Ham  School  Boird 
William  Jacques,  Architect  to  the  Board,  2,  Fen-court,  E.C.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  Si  Son  :— 

Battley,  Son,  & Holness£r,733  o I Hosking  £1,383  0 

Noakes 1,705  12  Heirle  St  Farrow 1.383  c 

Maddison  1,570  o | Fulcher 1,356  14 

Sharpe  1,550  o 1 Reed  St  Son* 1,336  0 

Gregar  St  Son  1.397  °l  . , , . _ 

• Accepted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  "Green  Gate," 
Bethnal  Green-road,  E.,  for  Mr.  W.  |.  Huxley.  Messrs.  Gordon, 
Lowther,  & Gunton,  architects,  Finsbury  House,  Bloomfield-street, 
EC.:- 

Patman  & Fotheringham. .£4,621  I Edwards  & Medway  ....£4,224 

Cocks 4.564  Earner  135,  Hill-street, 

Sheffield  Bros 4.375  Peckham* 4,07* 

Castle 4,329  | * Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  new  Receiving  Wards  at  the  Strand  Workhouse, 
Silver-stieet,  Upper  Edmonton,  for  the  Guaidians  of  the  Strand 
Union.  Messrs.  W.  S.  Cross  & Kekwlck,  architects,  >8,  (Jutes 
Temple,  Strand.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Beraaid  S winstead  : — 

J.  Jarvis  & Sons £8.598  I H.  Wall  & Co £7.462 

" L,:"  0 --|T  r c>- — ! — 7.448 


LONDON —For  the  partial  reconstiuction  of  the  North-Eastern 
Hospital  (Metropolitan  Asylums  Board).  Messrs.  A St  C.  Harston, 
Architects : — l 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  ..£139,725  I Spencer,  Santo.  St  Co. 

Leslie  & Co..  Ltd 121,145  Ltd £”4,975 

W.  Johnson  Sc  Co.,  Ltd.  118,343  McCormick  & Sons, 

| Northamptcn-st.,  N.*  113.641' 
• Accepted. 


R. Jackson  

E.  W.  Hollingsworth  

W.  Neave  & Son  

B.  Nowell  & Co 

Thos.  Aduns  

K.  Ballard.  Limited,  Child's  Hill' 


1,097  62  823  7 3 


(£393  ,6. 

< added  in 
( total  amt. 


Accepted  for  all  roads. 


July  23,  1898.] 
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LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Dard,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
llowing  lists  of  tenders  : — 

iHELSEA  (Elleislie-roadl.— Erecting  an  outside  porch  :— 

R & a.  Hide £73  5 I W.  brown  £6 2 0 

T.  Chinchen 06  15  | H.  C.  Cilfcon* 60  0 

iHELSEA  (Flora-garden^.  B.  G.  and  I.).— Providing  and  fixing 
•-pressure  hot  water  apparatus  and  boiler,  and  converting  gas 
liators  into  hot-water  coils,  for  halls,  corridors,  and  cloak- 

mym.  Chlog,  & Co, £454  >6  a I Dargue,  Griffiths,  A 

Davis  37a  o 0 Co  , J-imite  1 £344  o o 

ughan  & Brown,  | J.  C.  A J.  S.  Ellis, 

.imited 367  11  61  Limited  337  0 o 

rner  A Co 35G  10  o 1 J.  Defiles  & Sons.  Ltd.  287  10  o 

G.  Cannon  & Sons  353  0 o | WippeU  Bros._A  Row*  263  o o 


MARYLEBONE.— Groups  1 and  2 
Gi 

Marchant  & Hirst  20  p 

Callow  & Wright  23 

H.  C.  Clifton* 


; idled  ule  of  prices  and  addendum. 


■ SHAFTESBURY  " INFIRMARY.— Forming  roads  and  paths, 
levelling  and  preparing  surface  and  providing  new  gate,  Ac.  : — 

J-  Brucy  £297  I H.  R.  Rons*  £254 

T-f  T l nV  . I 


Johnson  & Co 913  j 


A.  Yerbury  & Sons  — £4.349  I Edwards  A-  Medway.. 

sl  e & Co  . Luu;:e<t  3.079  Treasure  & Son 

Scrivener  & Co 3,879  I O.  Craske 

H.  & R.  Roberts  — 6.783  ' S.  Hart  

Ijwrance  & Sons  ....  3.43 1 Lathoy  Bros 

E Nightingale 3.3S5  ' E.  Triggs* 

mpson  & Co 3 349 


••£3-321 
3.318 
. . 3.2C9 
..  3.  >97 
..  3->77 
..  3.IC6 


SOUTHWARK  (Marlborough-street,  enlargement).— Providing 
nd  fixing  complete  low-pressuie  hot-water  apparatusand  Trentharn 

..  Fraser  & Son £723  I H.  C.  Price  Lea  A Co .£61 

J.  & F.  May  679  G.  Davis  56 

E.  Oldroyd  A Co.,  Ltd. ....  635  J.  Esson*  4* 

Duffield  Sc  Co 623  | 


Cleaning  and  painting. — The  interior  work  at  the  schools  enu- 
merated in  the  following  lists  will  ;be  done  during  the  summer 
holidays — July  22  to  August  20,  1893.  and  the  exterior  work  between 
July  23  and  August  27.  1898. 

CHELSEA  (Ackmar-ioad).  — Painting  interior  (old  and  new 
p;rtions) : — 

F.  G.  M inter  £533  o I W.  Hammond  ....£443  o 

Marchant  & Hirst  493  o F.  T.  Chinchen*.....- ..  414  o 

T.  Cruwys  460  o | C.  Curling  ........ 432  6 

W.  Hornett 448  0 | • Accepted. 

CHELSEA  (The  Ashburnham  "J.— Painting  interior  : — 

O.  Craske  £456  10  I W.  Hammond  £379  10 

T.  Cruwys 443  0 G.  Foxley  371  0 

Lathey  Bros 433  0 C.  Curling* 358  0 


CHELSEA  (Middle-row). — Painting  interior 

W.  R.  & A.  Hide  ....£369  o o I W.  Brown ....£265  18  1 

Marchant  & Hirst....  348  o o G.  H.^Sealy 241  01 

F.  T.  Chinchen 3C9  o 0 Bristo’w  & EatweU*..  237  13  11 

G.  Foxley 293  10  0 | 

CHELSEA  (Sherbrooke-road). — Painting  interior  :— 

E.  Flood £541  S I W.  Hammond  -£42?  1 

Lathey  Bros 529  o F.  T.  Chinchen 398  1 

Marchant  & Hirst  467  o W.  Johnson  & Co..  Ltd.  395  11 

T.  Cruwys  456  0 | Chas.  Curling* 375  ■ 


it  (Infants'  and  P.T. 


IHELSEA  (“  Victoria,''  .Girls). — Providing  and  fixing  sliding 

ipMWay.0-.'.. £113  8 | W.  Brown  £8; 

they  Bros 102  o G.  Neal*  7. 

R.  & A.  Hide 98  ro  | 


HELSEA  (William-street,  Old  school.  Boys  and  Girls)  — Re- 
ing  the  boys’  offices  with  separate  pan  closets,  and  providing  a 
iv  urinal ; erecting  offices  for  girls  with  similar  fittings  ; providing 
Shhouse  for  schoolkeeper  and  new  drainage  scheme  :— 

G.  Minter £1,770  I Lathey  bros £1,639 

■ -*Q  1 Stimpson  & Co.  - 


S:  C.  Bowyer  . 


Teale  A Somers £535  o o I W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons£435 

A.  DougiU &Co.,Ltd.  44713  2 Duffield  & Co 388  1 

Wenham  & Waters.  C.  Seward  & Co 372  ' 

Ltd.  443  o o|  J.C.&J.  S.  Ellis,  Ltd.*  368 


SOUTHWARK.— The  " Alma''  (also  P.T.  Centre.— Painting 
exterior  of  school  and  painting  interior  and  exterior  of  P.T. 
Centre:— 

Johnson  Sc  Co £635  o I J.  Kiddle  & Son £581  6 

W.  & H.  Castle* 615  o | A.  White  & Co.... ......  453  c 


r.739  W.  Johnson  & Co.,  Lim.* 
«.675  I 


i,544 


LERKENWI-.LL  STORES.— Providing  various  fittings,  im- 
viog  ventilation  and  executing  suudrv  otner  works  :— 

lotiusoo  A-  Co.  £210  £2 ) ( & ) 

Stevens  Bros 198  21 

T.  Cruwys  193  18 

F.  Britton  187  18 

f-  Lawrance  & Sons tB6  16 

Staines  & Son  ...  178  17 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  & Son  169  ........  18 

.McCormick  St  Sons*  138  14 

a)  Amount  which  will  be  deducted  from  tender  If  framing  and 
*"‘"g  lobby  to  doorway  of  clerk's  room  be  emitted. 


TOWER  HAMLETS  (Baker-street).— Painting  interior-— 

Heinemann  & Brown  £460  I G.  Barker £3:8 

J.  Garrett  & Son  357  J.  Kybett  • 306 

J.  T.  Robey 319  | A.  W Derby*  305 


EAST  LAMBETH  (Sandford-row,  Infants). — Providing  and 
ling  additional  pipes  on  stepped  flooring  : — 

£lS  0 j I- Grundy £49  o 

Si.  F.  May 67  0 ; G.  Davis 42  18 

. C.  Price  Lea  & Co 59  o I Vaughan  & Brown, 

Wontner-Smith,  Gray  & Limited*  40  0 


TOWER  HAMLETS  ("Ben  Jonson"). — Painting  interior  of 
boys'  and  girls'  departments,  and  painting  interior  and  exterior  of 
divisional  offices  :— 

Johnson  & Co.  (Schedule  + I Geo.  Wales  £550 

. , 10  per  cent.)  J.  Kybett* 543 

Unsigned  £797  o S.  H.  Corfietd  527 

Geo.  Barker 693  0 | 

TOWER  HAMLETS  (Broad-street).— Painting  Interior  :— 

A.  W.  Derby  £653  | S H.  Corfield £35 

J.  T.  Robey 485  G.  Batkerf  — 386 

J.  Kybett 435  | 


CHELSEA  (William-street).— Painting  e 
Centre)  — 

G.  H.  Sealy £139  «3  ' W.  Johnson  & Co..  Ltd.. £86  16 

H.  Brown  0 j W.  Brown  - 83  0 

O.  Craske  105  0 , Bristow  & EatweU* 67  7 

F. .  B.  Tucker 88  o J 

CHELSEA  (Womlngton-roadi  — Painting  interior  : — 

G.  Foxley ,4,416  o 0 I W.  Brown  £384  o o 

F.  T.  Chinchen 398  o 0 H.  C.  Clifton  379  o 0 

W.  R.  Si  A.  Hide  ....  397  o 0 Bristow  Si  EatweU  ..  359  3 9 

IV.  Chappell  395  o o | F.  Chidley*  263  o 0 


Rice  & Son  . 

W.  Hornett 

W.  Akers  Si  Co... 
W.  Banks 


EAST  I.  AM  BETH  (Goodrich-road).— Painticg  Interior:  — 

T.  Freeman  A Son £790  c 1 Jones  Si  Groves  £585  >7 

W.  Akers  A Co 651  o J & C.  Bowyer 543  o 

C.  C.  Tones  645  8 . F tampion  A Co S40  o 

Rice  Sc  Son  6.8  o ] H.  Line* 492  o 

EAST  LAMBETH  (Penrose-street).  — Painting  interior  and 
exterior  : — 

'''•Hornett  £715  o I E.  Triggs* £540  o 

Lathey  Bros 588  10  | 


EAST  LAMBETH  (Southampton-street).— Alterations  in  girls' 
.'partment,  and  cleaning  and  painting  the  school  :— 

_ _ Painting,  Sic.  Alterations.  Totals. 

T.  Freeman  A Son  ....£610  0 £175  £785  0 

Rice  & Son 471  o 233  676  0 

Frarnpton  & Co 432  o 157  589  0 

Johnson  & Co 392  0 130  342  o 

E-  Triggs 381  10  107  488  10 

W.  Si  Fl.  Castle 310  o 161  471  o 

G.  Kemp 383  o 93  470  0 

B.E.  Nightingale 336  0 99  435  o 

J.  Garrett  Si  bon*  ....  359  0 84  447  0 


TOWER  HAMLETS  (Buck's-row).— Painting  interior: — 

W.  Hornett £375  I A.  E.  Symes* 

G.  Barker 285  | J.  Kybett 


FINSBURY  (Duncombe-road).— Painting  interior  and  exterior 
(old  and  new  portions) : — 

Stevens  Bros £1.-40  I I.  Grover  & Son  £882 

McCormick  Sc  Sons 919  | E.  Law  ranee  & Sons* 805 

FINSBURY  (Hargrave-park).  — Painting  exterior  and  cleaning 
.tenor  tnlrt  nnrtinnl : — 


interior  (old  portion) 

Stevens  Bros £278  I McCormick  A Sons* 

Gardner  & HazeU 240  | 


-..£22 


TOWER  HAMLETS  (Byron  and  Bright-street,  Girls).— Pro 
viding  a sliding  glazed  partition  and  two  dormer  windows  : — 

A.  E.  Symes  £220  o o I G.  Barker £192  o o 

Wake  & Dean  . 19013  6 | S.  H.  Corfield*  ....  182  o 0 


FINSBURY  (Queen's  Head-stree).— Painting  interior:— 

F.  Britton  £562  7 I McCormick  & Sons  ....£478  , 

Gardner  & Hazell  504  0 T.  Kiddle  A:  Son 396 

L.  H.  Sc  R.  Roberts 499  o | G.  Barker  335  , 

W-H.  WagstalT  Sc  Sons  498  0 1 J.  Morrison*  .............  307 

J.  Grover  Sc  Son 478  o | 


FINSBURY.  (Richard-street  Infants).  — Providing  and  fixing 
Iditional  mains  and  heating  surface  to  improve  working  of  existing 
iv-oressure  hot-water  apparatus  in  two  class-rooms  :— 

Co £r4o  0 I Vaughan  & Brown, 

A;  F.  May  80  0 Ltd £66  : 

.Ksson  78  0 J.  Grundv 35 

• G.  Cannon  Sc  Sons  ..  71  0 | G.  Davis*  45  : 


TOWER  HAMLETS  (Garden-street).  — Adapting  Stepney 
meeting  day  school  for  a temporary  school : — 

Johnson  & Co £720  o I E.  Jackson  & Son £584  is 

J.  T.  Robey 598  o W.  Shurmur 56 

A.  E.  Symes 585  o | G.  Barker* 53 


GREENWICH  (Blackheath-road). — Fitting  up  room  (now  used  a1 
M.T.  Centre)  for  a Physical  Laboratory,  also  a class-room  01 
cond  fioor  as  a demonstration  room  : — 

Musgrove  £521  16  I Jones  & Groves £279  c 

Freeman  & Son 398  0 B.  E.  Nightingale* 269  t 

Cruwys - 46310! 


TOWER  HAMLETS  (Essex-street) — Infants  and  P.T.  Centre. 
Painting  exterior : — 

A.  E.  bymes £273  0 I Geo.  Wales £239 

A.  W.  Derby  . .— 264  o | Geo.  Baiker*  . . 2.8 


L,  H.  & R.  Roberts.. £901 
W.  H.  Wagstaff  A 

Sons 853  1 

Gardner  & Hazell  ..  852  1 
McCormick  A- Sons..  830  1 


I E.  Lawrance  Sc  Sons£795  , 

| Stevens  Bros 743  1 

I W.  Hornett  692  1 

F.  Britton 662  11 

| J.  Kiddle  Sc  Son*  — 572  1 


TOWER  HAMLETS  (Settles-street). — Painting  interior  and 


GREENWICH  (Clyde-street,  also  P.T.  Centre).— Painting  < 

W.  Banks £227  10  6 I E.  Proctor £210  o 

C.  G.  Jones 223  13  o W.  Brown 193  o 

t2  6 o I S.  Musgrove* 172  4 


Jones  A Groves 


V.  Derby 

A.  E.  Symes  

W.  Shurmur 


••£748  I J.  Kybett  ... 
. . 743  Geo.  Barker*, 
..  670  | Geo.  Wales  . 


HACKNEY  (Bonner-street).— Providing  and  fixing  a sliding 
azed  partition  in  each  .of  the  large  rooms  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
ipartments  :— 

F.  Holliday  

hnson  A Co 

Kiddle  Sc  Son 


TOWER  HAMLETS  (WooUnore-street). — Painting  interior  and 
xterior  : — 

A.  VV.  Derby  £768  o o I Geo.  Wales £4S3  5 

J.  Kybett 344  o 0 S.  H.  Corfield* 430  o 

j.  T.  Robey  510  9 6 1 


HACKNEY  (Mansford-street).— Providing  two  addition 
isets  in  laboratory  :— 

hnson  & Co.. £75  | G.  S.  S.  Williams  & Son* 


dACKNEY  (Teesdale-street  Infants).— Providing  and  fixing  two 
ding  glazed  partitions:— 

Barker £252  I McCormick  A-  Sons* £183 

hnson  A Co 235  | E.  Jackson  A-  Son £163 


I1ARYLEBONE  (Carlton-road).— Re-arranglng  and  re-fitting 
ices  (aU  departments)  with  separate  pans  and  traps  ; Improving 
slighting  and  ventilation  in  the  basement  lavatories  (Boys  and 
fants).  Constructing  new  urinals  for  Boys  and  Infants  and  pro- 
ling  new  drainage  scheme : — 

wley  A-  Drake £3,2:0  10  I E.  Lawrance  & Sons_£2.oi3  0 

H.  Sc  R.  Roberts  ..  3,143  0 W.  Akers  & Co 2.886  o 

Yerbury  !A-  Sons  3,122  o E.  Triggs* 2,8iq  0 


S.  S.  WiUiams  A Son 


HARYLEBONE.  Fortress-road  (Temporary). — Providing  twi 
rtitions  to  divide  large  school-room  into  three  rooms  : — 

Cmwys  .. £319  0 1 F.  Britton £,97  1 

Chase  A Son  278  0 F.  T.  Chinchen  165  , 

Bunco  243  o Marchant  A Hirst 139  , 

BaU 230  is  | J.  Stones*  134  , 


MARYLEBONE  (Medbum-street).  — Improvements.  Revised 
commodation  on  seat  basis.  Boys,  3S2  : girls,  382  ; infants.  445. 
•J®*,  2,209.  The  plans  include  new  haUs  for  all  departments, 
’her  standard  rooms  and  room  for  advanced  dress-making ; 
ipting  existing  drawing  class-room  and  chemical  laboratory  to 
m new  class-rooms,  new  girls’  staircase  and  entrance:  new 
mts  and  boys'  teachers'  offices,  improving  lavatory  and  cloak- 
itn  accommodation  for  aU  departments,  new  boys'  entrance  and 
ygrounds,  additional  water-closets,  Ac  , new  playground  and 
ter-dosets  for  girls  on  roof  of  school,  improved  heatmg  scheme, 
2£»mg.  draining,  and  .tar-paving  additional  land  (one  of  the 


1 additional  land  retained  for 


TOWER  HAMLETS  (Upper  North-street,  Infants). — Providing 
and  fixing  sliding  glazed  partition,  and  altering  widths  of  stepped 
flooring,  Ac.  :— 

W.  Shurmur £*35  0 I Johnson  A Co £115 

J.  Haydon 123  o | S H.  Corfield  93 

J.  Kybett  125  o W.  Martin t 9016 

G.  Barker 113  o | E.  Jackson  Sc  Sonf f - 


WEST  LAMBETH  (LarkhaU-lane,  Infants).— Providing  and 
fixing  sliding  glazed  partition,  Ac.:— 

E.  P.  Bulled  A Co £70  | E.  Triggs  

Rice  A Son  68  J.  Garrett  A Son*  ’ 

E.  B.  Tucker 65  | 


VEST  LAMBETH  (Lyham-road). — Removing  spoil  heap  en- 
closing additional  land,  Ac. : — 

W.  A H.  Castle £943  I J.  Garrett  & Son  r7II 

F.  Sc  F.  H.  Higgs 826  | B.  E.  Nightingale 648 

Lathey  Bros 777  I Rlce  A Son 60s 

Holliday  A Greenwood  — 770  Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd*  . coc 

E.  Triggs 750  I 595 


WEST  LAMBETH  (Tooting  Graveney,  B.  G.  and  I.).— Provid 
ing  and  fixing  boUer,  and  providing  auxiliary  heating  :— 

,c.  1, r . 1 r ^ 1 c-  j o . . " _ 


WESTMINSTER  (“  Pulteney ").— Providing  and  fixing  boiler 
and  providing  auxiliary  heating  : — 

Wenham  A Waters,  Ltd.  £380  o I J.  Wontner-Smith,  Gray. 

i C;  &oIoS'  EUis'  1-td”  349  0 A Co 29916 

Teale  A Somers 336  o T.  Esson  -S  0 

B.  Harlow  A Son  330  o Purcell  A Nobbs 206  n 


Thomas  A Edge  £459  | Johnson  A Co £334 

C.  Foreman  444  E.  Proctor*  298 

Holliday  A Greenwood  ....  349  | 

GREENWICH  (Mulgrave-place). — Painting  interior  and  ex- 

Thomas  A Edge  ....£490  o o|C.S.  Jones  £338  o n 

C.  Foreman 463  0 o W.  Banks*  335  19  6 

W.  Holding  A Son  ..  364  o o | E.  Proctor  3:8  o o 

GREENWICH  (Plassy-road).— Painting  interior  (old  and  new 
portions)  :— 

C.  G.  Jones £377  10  o I Jones  Sc  Groves..... .£262  15  o 

G.  Kemp 365  o o C.  S.  Jones*  247  o 0 


fh&Co I7.8t5  Lathey  Bros 16,168 

" T *■*  >7.637  I B.  E.  Nightingale  15,980 

17,623  I C.  Cox*  >3,636 

>7.523  L.  H.  A R.  Roberts  ....  >5, '.80 


die  A Co.,  Ltd.” 

Scrivener  A Co. 

u-i1-  F»  >7,523 

uiday  A Greenwood..  17,250 


-•  : 1 


If : if  B r !i  ,f ; 

Jill 

f§  | ® I 


ill 
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THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OP 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  J 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(Incorporating  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  Jt  So* 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.).  a 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Hav,-^ 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven -street,  Strand. 


WEST  LAMBETH  (Sutrey-lane).— Paim 

T.  Gregory  & Co £6ci  1.  ! J.  Garret 

E.  B.  Tucker 534  0 | C.  Gu  lit 

B.  E.  Nightingale  5*9  o : E.  1 riggs’ 

Holloway  Bros — * - " **  — 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  & M.  (Amount  should  have  been  stated.) 


Asphalte. — The  Seys.c**>  and  Metallic  Ls^t 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  K.  Glenn),  Office,  4^ 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fc 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-roomi 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalt 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advi 


! R.  E.  1 


WEST  LAMBETH  (Sussex-road).  — Painl 

E.  Flood  ..  6 I Rice  & Son  . 

Maxwell  Bios.,  Ltd 597  0 i^athey  Bios.. 

H.  A:  G.  Mallett y)i  is  \ E.  Triggs  .. 


NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DE  SIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


The  exteriors  of  the  school;  enumerated  in  tl 
be  painted  (except  wheie  otherwise  stated) 
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St.  Martin's,  Canterbury  * 

HE  little  book  on 
this  church  re- 
cently put  forth  by 
Canon  Routledge 
is  in  great  part  a 
reissue  of  his 
paper  on  the  same 
subject  in  the 
“ArchaeologiaCan- 
tiana  ” for  1897. 


It  is  of  interest  for  architects  in  that  it  gives 
a clear  and  detailed  account  of  those  struc- 
tural features  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin 
that  have  been  revealed  to  view  during  the 
last  year  or  two  by  the  removal  of  the  in- 
ternal plastering  from  the  walls  of  the  nave 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  chancel,  and  by 
sundry  partial  excavations  both  within  and 
without  the  edifice.  Apart  from  these 
technical  discussions  the  professional  reader 
will  find  in  the  book  a considerable  amount 
of  what  he  will  be  tempted  to  regard  as 
“padding,”  in  the  form  of  a historical  com- 
ment on  early  events  in  the  annals  of  British 
Christianity.  Such  matters,  which  really  un- 
derlie those  of  a more  strictly  architectural 
character,  have  their  own  interest  and  im- 
portance, and  the  author  deals  with  them  in 
scholarly  fashion,  though  from  what  may  be 
termed  the  Canterbury  point  of  view.  It  is 
not  a little  interesting  to  note  that  the  lively 
controversies  in  the  English  Church  of  the 
seventh  century,  which  Bede  records,  have  not 
yet  spent  their  force,  and  the  names  of 
Roman  and  Celt,  of  Augustine  and  of  Aidan, 
have  still  something  of  the  force  of  rallying 
cries.  The  rival  pilgrimages  and  celebrations 
of  last  year  at  Iona  and  at  Canterbury  were 
proof  of  this,  and  many  utterances  have 
recently  shown  that  different  views  of  the 
conversion  of  England  are  still  taken  by 
north  countrymen  and  by  ecclesiastics  of  the 
southern  province.  Readers  of  Canon  Rout- 
ledge  s book  will  not  be  disturbed  in  their 
traditional  faith  that  Augustine  of  Canter- 
bury, whom  he  even  calls  “great,”  converted 
this  country  to  Christianity,  whereas  the  fact 
is  that,  though  first  in  the  English  field,  he 
and  his  companions  only  cultivated  with 
permanent  success  that  small  portion  of 


The  Church  of  St.  Martin,  Canterbury,  an  illustrated 
iccount  of  its  History  and  Fabric.”  By  the  Rev.  C.  F. 
voutledge,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury, 
■.ondon  : George  Bell  & Sons.  1898. 


it  comprised  within  the  bounds  of  Kent, 
while  the  main  work  was  accomplished  by 
missionaries  from  another  quarter  and  of  a 
very  different  calibre.  At  the  same  time, 
Canterbury  was  of  immense  importance  for 
the  future,  in  that  it  kept  the  door  open  for 
the  entry  of  Roman  influence,  and,  when 
the  way  had  been  prepared  by  Wilfrid  of 
Northumbria,  through  this  open  door  there 
entered  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  the  first 
occupant  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  who 
showed  any  real  sagacity  and  power,  and 
who  reduced  to  the  Roman  obedience  the 
land  that,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
have  remained,  for  a time  at  any  rate,  a 
province  of  the  Celtic  church.  The  object 
of  this  notice  is  not,  however,  to  discuss  the 
Augustinian  legend,  but  to  bring  out  the 
more  strictly  architectural  interest  of  the 
story  that  Canon  Routledge  has  to  tell. 

The  Church  of  St.  Martin  differs  from 
the  other  existing  buildings  in  the  country 
for  which  a pre-Saxon  origin  has  been 
claimed,  in  that  we  have  a distinct  mention 
of  it  in  Bede,  who  on  Canterbury  matters 
was  well  informed.  Bede  speaks  of  it  as  “ a 
church  built  of  old  time  in  honour  of  St. 
Martin,  while  yet  the  Romans  were  in 
occupation  of  Britain.”  The  same  historian 
mentions  another  Romano-British  church 
that  had  survived  at  Canterbury,  and  tells  us 
that  Augustine  recovered  it,  dedicated  it  in 
the  name  of  the  Saviour,  and  made  it  the 
episcopal  seat  of  himself  and  his  successors. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Cathedral  of, 
Canterbury.  Bede,  too,  speaks  of  the 
“ restoration  ” of  churches  generally  as 
being  part  of  Augustine’s  work,  so  that  it  is 
evident  that  the  monumental  remains  of 
British  Christianity  had  not,  in  Kent  at  any 
rate,  been  entirely  swept  away.  A Canter- 
bury writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whose 
information  is  always  regarded  as  drawn 
from  fairly  reliable  sources,  tells  us  some- 
thing about  yet  another  building  that  had 
survived  to  Augustine’s  time  from  earlier 
days.  The  writer,  Thorn  by  name,  was  a 
monk  in  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  and  he  is 
speaking  of  the  building  called  St.  Pancras’ 
Church,  substantial  fragments  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  within  the  ancient  precincts 
of  this  very  Abbey.  This,  he  says,  was  a 
temple  or  idol-house  that  King  Ethelbert 
was  wont  to  use,  and  Augustine  “changed 
it  into  a church”  and  “dedicated  it 
in  the  name  of  the  martyr  St.  Pancras.” 


Leaving  the  Cathedral  out  of  account,  we 
have  these  primd  facie  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  sites  of  St.  Martin’s  and  St.  Pancras 
were  occupied  before  Augustine’s  coming  by 
buildings  which,  in  the  former  case  at  any 
rate,  were  of  a Christian  character.  The 
remains  at  St.  Pancras  have  the  form  and 
orientation  of  a church,  and  resemble  no 
known  “temple  or  idol-house,"  so  that,  if 
Thorn’s  account  is  to  be  trusted,  the  building 
used  by  Ethelbert  may  have  been  desecrated 
from  Christian  use  and  have  been  originally 
a church.  The  archeological  problem  pre- 
sented to  readers  in  the  book  before  us  is 
accordingly,  the  following:  Given  early 
Christian  churches  on  the  two  sites  under 
consideration,  when  were  they  likely  to  have 
been  built,  and  to  what  period  or  periods 
belong  the  existing  remains  ? 

So  far  as  the  literary  evidence  goes,  the 
original  building  at  St.  Pancras  may  be  of 
any  early  date,  but  the  words  of  Bede  about 
St.  Martin’s  indicate  a distinct  terminus  ante 
quem,  and  forbid  us  to  assume  the  very 
early  date  that  Canon  Routledge  suggests 
for  it  when  he  claims  it  to  be  “the  oldest 
existing  church  in  Europe  ” (p.  92).  Bede- 
may  or  may  not  be  right  in  the  notice  of 
St.  Martin's  already  quoted,  but  he  does  not 
say,  as  Canon  Routledge  makes  him  say  in. 
his  translation  on  p.  4,  that  the  church  was 
“dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  Martin,  and 
built  of  old,  while  the  Romans  were  still 
occupying  Britain.”  Bede’s  words  are: 
Ecclesia  in  honorem  Sancti  Martini  anti- 
quitus  facta , dum  adhuc  Romani,  &c.,  and 
they  distinctly  mean  that  the  edifice  was 
“built  in  honour  of  St.  Martin.”  Ecclesia 
in  honorem  Sancti  Martini  does  not  mean 
“a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,”  which 
according  to  the  usage  of  Bede,  would  be 
Ecclesia  Sancti  Martini.  St.  Martin  would 
not  have  had  a church  called  after  him  in 
his  own  lifetime  unless  he  had  founded  it 
himself,  and  the  suggestion  in  the  book 
before  us  that  he  may  actually  have  visited 
Britain  does  not  seem  admissable.  A visit 
of  St.  Martin  to  Britain  and  to  Canterbury 
would  certainly  have  left  some  record. 
Bede’s  words,  therefore,  assuming  his  know- 
ledge to  be  correct,  limit  the  building  of  the 
original  St.  Martin’s  to  a date  after  St. 
Martin's  death,  or  about  400  a.d. 

The  question  to  what  period  or  periods 
belong  the  existing  remains  on  the  two  sites  is 
a more  complicated  one,  and  the  new  evidence 
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Plan  of  St.  Martin’s,  Canterbury.  (From  Canon  Routledge' s Book.) 


recently  brought  to  light  has  already  formed 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  among 
archaeologists.  As  no  agreement  has  yet 
been  arrived  at,  and  as  the  matter  in  question 
is  of  interest  to  members  of  the  profession 
as  a chapter  in  the  history  of  our  national 
architecture,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
summarise  the  evidence  which  has  been 
so  carefully  marshalled  in  the  book  before 
us. 

Canon  Routledge  wisely  avoids  dogmatism, 
and  contents  himself  with  laying  before  the 
reader  the  grounds  for  claiming  an  early 
(pre  Saxon)  date  for  part  at  any  rate  of  the 
existing  building.  St.  Martin  s Church  (as 
is  seen  in  the  plan  reproduced  in  fig.  1 from 
-/Hie  book)  consists  now  of  a western  tower, 
•nave,  and  long  chancel ; but  the  only  parts 
That  claim  consideration  for  their  age  are 
the  nave  and  the  western  half  of  the 
chancel.  Now  that  the  internal  plaster  is 
• stripped  off  the  chancel  walls  to  half  theii 
height,  a straight  joint  can  be  seen  in  the 
south  wall  some  20  ft.  from  the  chancel  arch, 
which  marks  the  original  termination  to  the 
. east.  Whether  or  not  the  church  then  ended 
in  an  eastern  apse  could  not  during  the  exca- 
vations be  established,  owing  to  the  profusion 
of  interments  met  with  under  the  present 
.floor,  though  an  appendix  to  the  book  con- 
tains a good  argument  in  favour  of  an  apsi- 
dal  termination.  This  point  may  be  left  in 
doubt  while  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
more  vital  matter  of  the  age  of  the  existing 
walling. 

So  long  as  only  the  exterior  face  of  the 
walls  was  visible,  though  the  chancel  seemed 
of  better  workmanship  than  the  nave,  the 
masonry  was  so  patche'd  and  irregular  that 
it  was  hazardous  to  express  an  opinion  about 
its  date  or  dates.  The  inner  face  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel  as  now  exposed 
reveals,  however,  brickwork  of  Roman  type 
and  regular  technique,  contrasting  markedly 
with  the  walling  of  the  nave,  which  is  of 
rough  stonework,  with  courses  of  Roman 
bricks  at  irregular  intervals.  This  chancel 
• brickwork  corresponds  almost  exactly  with 
that  now  visible  at  St.  Pancras,  both  in  the 
lower  courses  of  the  walling  on  the  south 
side  and  in  the  north  wall  of  the  west  porch, 
-which  is  standing  to  a height  of  some  8 ft. 
'This  wall  at  St.  Pancras  is,  perhaps,  with  one 
'exception,  the  most  Roman-looking  bit  of 
tir.asonry  in  any  ecclesiastical  structure  in 
Kent,  or  even  in  the  Kingdom.  The  excep- 
tion is  to  be  found  at  the  ruined  church  of 
Stone,  near  Faversham,  where,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  chancel  walls- best  seen 
at  the  junction  of  nave  and  chancel  on  the 
south  side— there  is  some  excellent  masonry 
of  squared  tufa,  with  regular  bonding 
courses  of  Roman  brick— the  same  materials 
and  technique  that  are  found  in  the  Pharos 
at  Dover  Castle,  a building  often  referred  to 
in  connexion  with  the  questions  under  dis- 
cussion. At  St.  Pancras  brick  alone  is  used, 
and  the  coursing  is  as  regular  as  in  many 
■examples  of  classical  work  in  Rome  itself. 
The  bricks  are  about  i£  in.  thick,  and  are  set 
<with  joints  of  the  same  width  of  mortar. 
*When  a part  of  the  foundations  at  St. 
Pancras  was  laid  bare  and  the  remains  criti- 
cally examined  in  1881,  the  composition  of  this 
mortar  was  held  to  prove  their  post-Roman 
origin.  It  is  white,  and  consists  of  shingle 
from  the  sea  beach,  containing  fragments  of 
shells,  mixed  with  the  lime.  It  has  been  since 
observed,  however,  that  this  same  mortar 
occurs  in  undoubtedly  Roman  buildings  in 


Kent,  as  for  instance  in  the  Dover  Pharos, 
where  it  is  practically  identical  in  composi- 
tion with,  this  at  St.  Pancras.  The  only 
evidence  of  a later  date  in  the  technique  of 
the  St.  Pancras  walling  is  the  lact  that  the 
bricks  are  somewhat  fragmentary,  and  in 
some  cases  show  clear  signs  of  having  been 
re-used  by  the  adherence  to  them  of  hard 
red  mortar  in  which  they  had  been  laid  in 
some  previous  building.  These  technical 
indications  when  taken  together  might  be 
consistent  with  a late  Romano-British 
period  for  the  work,  say  the  end  of  the 
fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
same  date  would  serve  also  for  the  first 
construction  of  St.  Martin’s,  if  we  accept 
Bede’s  testimony  that  it  was  a St.  Martin’s 
Church  from  its  origin.  Now  one  of  the 
most  interesting  results  of  the  recent  inves- 
tigations at  St.  Martin’s  is  the  discovery  of 
evidence  that  the  chancel  walls  once  ex- 
tended further  west  than  their  present  ter- 
mination at  the  chancel  arch,  and  by  leaving 
the  nave  out  of  account  altogether,  we  should 
obtain  in  the  extended  chancel  a simple 
chapel  some  30  ft.  by  14  ft.,  with  perhaps  an 
apsidal  termination,  constructed,  so  far  as 
material  and  technique  are  concerned,  almost 
exactly  like  St.  Pancras.  Such  a building 
might  well  have  been  erected  for  Christian 
purposes  soon  after  the  death  of  St.  Martin, 
at  the  same  time  that  another  stone  church, 
with  the  same  dedication,  was  rising  under 
the  hands  of  St.  Ninian  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  Roman  Britain,  at  Whiterne,  in 
Galloway.  Such  a date  for  both  the  build- 
ings under  consideration  would  accord  with 
literary  records  and  with  the  evidence  of 
technique,  for  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  brick  walling  they  exhibit  is,  like  the 
work  at  Stone,  quite  a different  thing 
from  the  much  ruder  imitation — Roman 
masonry  of  Saxon  date  at  Reculver  and  at 
Brixworth. 

The  chief  difficulty,  and  it  is  a grave  one, 
in  accepting  this  view  of  the  buildings  comes 
to  light  when  we  turn  from  technique  to 
plan.  The  plan  of  the  supposed  original  St. 
Martin’s,  i.e.,  the  present  chaucel  extended 
further  to  the  west  but  terminated  in  the 
other  direction  in  an  apse  about  20  ft.  east  of 
the  present  chancel  arch,  would  agree  well 
enough  with  a date  of  about  400  A.D.  It 
would  be  not  unlike  the  plan  of  the  chapel  or 
crypt  of  St.  Gervais  above  Rouen,  which  has 
been  dated  at  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  and  is  probably  the  oldest  existing 
Christian  edifice  in  Northern  Gaul ; and  the 
plan  of  the  apse,  which  cannot  have  been  as 
wide  as  the  space  between  the  main  walls, 
would  also  be  of  classical  type.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  plan  of  St.  Pancras  is  by  no  means 
so  classical,  but  presents  features  in  common 
with  Saxon  buildings  of  the  seventh  and 


eighth  centuries,  and  with  some  early 
Romanesque  churches  on  the  Continent. 
There  is  no  space  here  to  enlarge  on  the 
peculiarities  of  plan  which  St.  Pancras  shows 
in  common  with  these  early  but  not  primi- 
tive buildings,  and  which  are  illustrated  in 
Mr.  Micklethwaite’s  recent  paper  on  Saxon 
church  building  in  the  11  Archaeological 
Journal”  for  1896.  From  the  point  ot  view 
of  the  development  of  plans  from  Early 
Christian  to  Mediaeval  times  there  are  un- 
doubted difficulties  in  accepting  for  St. 
Pancras  the  early  date  that  is  indicated  by 
its  materials  and  technique.  If  St.  Pancras, 
on  the  evidence  of  its  plan,  must  be  brought 
down  to  Augustine’s  time  or  later,  this  would 
naturally  imperil  the  early  date  of  the  chan- 
cel of  St.  Martin’s,  which  in  construction  is 
so  nearly  akin  to  it.  It  is  true  that,  in  such 
a Romanised  region  as  Kent,  technical  pro- 
cesses may  have  continued  for  a consider- 
able period  of  time  without  much  change, 
and  the  two  buildings  may  not  be  as  nearly 
contemporaneous  as  they  appear.  Mr. 
Micklethwaite’s  view  that  the  original  St. 
Martin’s,  as  described  above,  was  built  and 
dedicated  in  the  time  of  Bertha,  is  so  directly 
at  variance  with  the  explicit  statement  of 
Bede,  that  we  must  agree  with  Canon  Rout- 
ledge  in  putting  it  aside. 

So  far  on  the  theory  of  the  two  buildings, 
St.  Pancras’  and  the  original  St.  Martin’s. 
The  nave  of  St.  Martin’s  introduces  us  to  a 
further  difficulty.  Viewed  as  they  can  be. 
now  on  their  interior  faces,  the  nave  walls 
seem  much  ruder  in  execution,  and,  accord-: 
ingly,  later  in  date  than  those  of  the  chancel, 
but  they  possess  certain  peculiarities  that: 
have  led  some  to  claim  them  for  a very  early 
period.  One  of  these  features  has  been 
apparent  for  some  time  past,  and  consists  of 
a patch  of  red  plastering,  visible  near  the. 
little  piscina  at  the  south-east  end  of  thei 
nave.  (Canon  Routledge  says  that  there- 
are  “ considerable  pieces  ” of  this  materiali 
behind  the  woodwork  of  the  pews.)  Thisi 
plastering,  made  with  pounded  brick,  is  hard' 
and  of  good  quality,  and  might  in  itself  be> 
termed  " Roman.”  The  other  feature  was 
only  displayed  to  view  when  the  west  wall 
of  the  nave  was  denuded  of  its  plaster.' 
There  have  come  to  light  there  marks  oil 
three  openings  which  had  been  walled  up  j 
one,  in  the  centre,  is  a large  arched  opening 
the  object  of  which  is  problematical,  and  the 
other  two  are  windows,  splayed  in  thtf 
interior,  the  outer  openings  of  which  are 
permanently  concealed  by  the  walls  of  thej 
mediaeval  tower.  These  windows  havc| 
jambs  composed  mainly  of  blocks  of  chalkl! 
and  round  heads  turned  in  Roman  brick:!! 
buried  in  abundant  mortar.  The  peculiaritji 
here  is  that  this  mortar  is  of  the  pink  kindi; 
composed  in  part  of  pounded  brick,  whiLj 
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that  of  the  walling  generally  is  white.  There 
would  be  no  special  significance  in  this  but 
for  the  fact  that  precisely  the  same  pecu- 
liarity occurs  in  the  arched  openings  in  the 
already  mentioned  Pharos  at  Dover  Castle 
which  are  turned  in  mortar  mingled  with 
crushed  tiles,  while  in  the  fabric  generally 
the  mortar  is  white.  Is  this  merely  a coin- 
cidence, or  does  it  imply  a special  relation 
between  the  two  edifices  ? 

There  will  probably  be  more  discussion 
before  this  question  is  settled,  and  all  that 
need  be  said  here  is  the  following.  The  use 
of  red  plaster  or  mortar  is  not  of  itself  evi 
dence  of  Roman  date,  for  there  is  red  plaster- 
ing of  excellent  quality  on  the  floor  of 
Reculver  Church  that  is  now  accepted  as  of 
the  seventh  century,  while  red  mortar  is 
used  in  the  walling  of  the  interesting  church 
of  Vieux-Pont-en-Auge  in  Normandy,  which, 
from  the  evidence  of  technique,  as  well  as  of 
an  extant  inscription,  belongs  to  the  same 
period.  The  correspondence  with  the 
Pharos  in  the  change  of  the  material  for  the 
window  arches  is  no  doubt  striking,  but  the 
workmanship  at  St.  Martin’s  is  beyond  all 
comparison  ruder  than  at  the  Pharos. 
Whereas  there  the  arches  are  turned  in 
tiles,  or  in  slabs  of  tufa  alternating  with  tiles, 
with  neatly-formed  wedges  of  mortar  quite 
thm  at  the  intrados,  at  St.  Martin’s  the  tiles 
ire  imbedded  at  irregular  angles  in  a mass 
3f  the  red  mortar,  and  the  whole  looks  care- 
less and  thoroughly  un-Roman  in  technique, 
rhe  windows,  but  for  the  red  mortar,  do 
lot  differ  from  the  many  others  of  Saxon 
late  where  the  head  is  roughly  made  up 
vith  Roman  tiles,  as  at  Swanscombe,  Kent, 

)r  Arlington,  Sussex.  The  general  character 
>f  the  windows  as  of  the  whole  of  the  nave 
milding  is  certainly  Saxon  rather  than 
Roman,  and  this  consideration  seems  to  out- 
veigh  any  evidence  of  early  date  that  may 
ie  drawn  from  the  curious  coincidence 
ilready  referred  to.  As  the  nave  walls  can- 
10t  be  of  a date  anywhere  near  the  Dover 
5haros  they  may  be  accepted  as  seventh 
entury  work  not  necessarily  as  early  as  the 
ime  of  Augustine’s  mission. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that 
here  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  differences 
f opinion  about  the  date  of  St.  Martin’s, 
he  church  is  undoubtedly  a historical 
lonument  of  national  interest,  and  trouble 
pent  on  the  study  of  it  is  not  thrown  away. 

^he  existing  material  on  the  subject  of 
lomano-British  churches  is  not  enough  to 
nable  us  to  solve  all  the  difficulties  it  pre- 
ents,  but  this  material  may  be  increased  at 
ny  moment  by  some  fortunate  "find.” 
Vhen  the  whole  of  the  plan  of  St.  Pancras 
an  be  laid  bare,  or  when  similar  discoveries 
) that  at  Silchester  come  to  be  made  on 
ther  deserted  Roman  sites,  new  evidence 
lay  spring  to  light  that  will  enable  us  to 
ettle  some  of  these  still  outstanding 
roblems.  Till  then  the  attitude  of  reserve 
laintained  in  this  little  St.  Martin’s  book  is 
he  only  judicious  one.  In  taking  leave  of  it 
may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  illustra- 
on  on  p.  49  is  wrongly  lettered,  "Looking 
last ” should  read  "Looking  West,”  while 
ie  incidental  notice  of  the  different  kinds  of 
oman  work  on  p.  46  should  be  re-written, 
ith  a reference  to  Middleton’s  excellent 
lapter  on  the  subject  in  his  "Ancient 
ome.'  Opus  lateritium , for  example,  does 
at  mean  brickwork  in  our  sense.  Lcitercs 
ere  crude  bricks  ; burnt  bricks  were  testa, 
id  work  in  burnt  bricks,  such  as  we  are 
miliar  with,  was  Opus  testaceum. 
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the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  in  I 
giving  opportunities  for  the  public  J 
to  consider  many  of  the  social  and  economic  , 
problems  of  the  day.  " Industrial  Democracy  ” 
and  the  " History  of  Trade  Unionism  ” have 
already  been  reviewed  in  these  columns. 
There  is  now  before  us  yet  another  book  by 
these  indefatigable  and  careful  social  ob- 
servers,  viz.,  " Problems  of  Modern  In- 
dustry.”* It  is  a collection  of  essays  and  I 
addresses,  every  one  of  which  gives  matter 
for  thought  and  consideration. 

There  is  one  on  the  relationship  between 
co-operation  and  trade-unionism  which  may 
well  give  rise  to  much  consideration.  Mrs. 
Webb  in  this  essay  takes  two  forms  of 
co-operation — associations  of  consumers, 
which  is  the  form  of  co-operation  best 
known  to  the  general  public,  and  associa- 
tions of  producers  ; there  are  a few  only  of 
these,  and  their  existence  appears  to  be 
incompatible  with  trade  unionism.  Given 
such  associations,  there  would  be  no  room 
for  trade  unions,  since  the  workers  are  their 
own  employers  (to  put  the  position  into 
words)  and  therefore  the  main  reason  for 
trade  unions  would  be  gone.  But,  in  fact, 
such  associations  would  bring  about  the 
very  things  which  the  modern  trade  unions 
oppose.  There  would,  of  course,  be  unre- 
strained competition,  which  " leads  in  bad 
times  to  the  lengthening  of  the  hours  of 
labour  of  the  associated  producers  and  the 
reduction  of  their  remuneration.  Profit  dis- 
appears, at  any  rate  for  a time,  and  it 
becomes  a question  of  working  longer  and 
for  less  than  before  in  order  to  avoid  running 
at  a positive  loss  and  seeing  their  whole 
capital  disappear.  To  resist  this  downward 
tendency  and  to  insist  on  the  loss  being 
borne  by  the  capitalist  employer  is  just  the 

function  of  the  trade  union  to-day If 

this  were  absent  the  capitalist  workers 
would  find  themselves  driven  in  bad 
times  to  lower  indefinitely  their  own 
standard  of  life  in  order  to  keep  intact  the 
capital  which  they  had  accumulated.”  As 
Mrs.  Webb  truly  enough  says  in  the  next 
paragraph,  we  should  then  see  a regular 
sweating  system.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  ideal  state  of  what  may  be  called 
capitalised  workmen,  to  which  even  yet  some 
people  look  forward,  is  an  impossibility. 

But  the  quotation  which  we  have  made 
suggests  another  remark.  The  writer  of 
this  essay,  from  which  we  are  quoting,  is  an 
ardent  believer  in  trade  unionism,  and  it  is 
admitted  in  the  above  quotation  that  the 
trade  union  must  keep  up  a certain  standard 
of  wages,  and  let  any  loss  fall  on  the 
capitalised  employer.  Such  a system  may 
be  practicable  as  long  as  there  is  a consider- 
able margin  or  balance  of  profit,  so  that  there 
always  remains  some  reasonable  rate  of 
profit  for  the  employer.  But  the  time  may 
and  does  come  when  that  margin  becomes 
too  slender.  The  function  of  the  trade  union 
on  which  Mrs.  Webb  insists  then  becomes 
incompatible  with  facts.  Next  there  follow 
strikes,  and  equally  certainly  defeat  of  the 
workmen,  because  if  there  is  one  thing  more 
certain  and  obvious  than  another  it  is  that 
employers  will  not  use  factories  and  coal 
mines  and  employ  their  capital  only  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  the  workmen  and  empty  their 
own.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  modern  trade 
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unionism  has  destroyed  one  form  of  co-opera- 
tion which  had  for  a time  a certain  number 
of  believers. 

We  now  turn  to  the  more  common  form  of 
co-operation.  And  on  this  we  may  say  that  it 
is  obvious  that  during  the  last  few  years  its 
importance  has  decreased.  At  the  present 
time,  articles  of  consumption  are  sold  at  such 
low  prices  by  the  large  dealers  that,  as  every 
one  knows,  co-operative  societies  can  give 
very  little  better  terms.  Indeed,  in  some 
respects  they  cannot  give  as  good  terms. 

I Hence  the  necessity  for  and  the  importance 
of  co-operative  societies  for  the  sale  of 
articles  of  every  day  use  has,  in  our  opinion, 
decreased. 

Mr.  Webb  points  out  that  from  a pecu- 
niary point  of  view  the  results  of  co-opera- 
tion are  not  nearly  as  valuable  to  the  work- 
man as  efficient  trade  unionism.  " The 
dividends  of  a co-operator  amount  on  an 
average  to  about  three  pounds  a year,  or  just 
about  a farthing  per  hour  on  his  wages.  A 
‘ good  ’ co-operator  dealing  pretty  constantly 
at  the  store  will  make  perhaps  double  this 
amount  or  a halfpenny  per  hour  of  his  work- 
ing time.  Now,  I need  not  remind  you  how 
very  easy  it  is  to  lose  a halfpenny  per  hour 
in  wages  for  the  want  of  a strong  trade- 
union.  Take,  lor  instance,  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  with  its  five  hundred 
branches  all  over  the  kingdom.  Their  stan- 
dard rates  of  wages  vary  from  fivepence  per 
hour  in  some  towns  up  to  ninepence  half- 
penny per  hour  in  others — a difference  equal 
to  no  less  than  eighteen  times  as  much  as 
the  average  co-operator  makes  out  of  his 
store.”  In  addition,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  Mrs.  Webb  not  only  assumes  a dividend, 
but  also  that  the  co-operator  gets  as  good 
an  article  and  at  as  low  a price  as  he  does  at 
a shop,  and  leaves  altogether  out  of  account 
the  question  of  credit  when  work  is  bad. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is, 
however,  that  in  Mrs.  Webb’s  opinion,  and 
she  is  no  doubt  quite  right,  the  main  object 
of  the  workman  should  be  to  see  that  he  has 
a strong  trade  union  rather  than  an  efficient 
co-operative  store.  For  if  he  keeps  up  his 
wages  he  will  have  plenty  of  money  to 
spend. 

Another  point  also  which  Mrs.  Webb 
notes  is  this.  She  writes : 1 Co-operators 
must  see  to  it  that  they  pay  in  all  depart- 
ments the  standard  rate  of  wages  in  the  dis- 
trict ; that  they  work  their  servants  for  not 
more  than  the  standard  hours  of  labour  in 
each  industry ; and,  above  all,  that  they  give 
out  no  contract  to  any  firm  which  does  not 
observe  the  same  conditions.  These  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  rigidly  adhered  to  without 
close  and  frequent  communication  with  the 
local  trade  union  leaders ; and  it  has  been 
chiefly  for  want  of  such  communication  that 
a few  co-operative  stores  have  in  the  past 
unwittingly  employed  "rat-shop”  printers 
or  gone  to  "sweating  contractors.”  But 
clearly  here  is  a difficulty  for  co-operation 
and,  in  fact,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  here 
again  we  see  co-operation  and  trade  unionism 
in  antagonism.  It  is  unpleasant,  to  say  the 
least,  for  trade  unionists  to  have  their  ser- 
vants strike  against  them  or  be  dissatis- 
fied with  their  pay.  It  is  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory to  find  that  their  store  is  of  no  practical 
pecuniary  value  in  the  keen  competition  of 
to-day.  It  is  equally  clear  that  such  positions 
may  exist. 

If  we  turn  to  another  paper  by  the  same 
writer,  that  entitled  " How  to  do  away  with 
the  Sweating  System,”  we  find  much  that  is 
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useful.  Mrs.  Webb  adopts  the  definition  of 
sweating  employed  by  the  House  of, Lords 
Committee,  viz.,  that  sweating  is  “ usually 
low  rates  of  wages,  excessive  hours  of 
labour,  and  insanitary  work  places.” 

Here  Mrs.  Webb  puts  an  end  to  a popular 
fallacy.  She  denies  that  sub-contracts  cause 
sweating.  Some  persons  think  “ thatin  fact  it 
is  the  middleman  who  is  the  sweater.”  But  this 
is  not  so.  Take,  for  instance,  the  furniture 
trades,  in  which  all  the  evils  of  sweating  exist. 
“We  may  watch  the  poverty-stricken  maker  of 
chairs’hawking  his  wares  along  the  Curtain- 
road,  selling  direct  to  the  export  merchant  or 
to  the  retail  tradesman."  Sweating,  very 
largely  in  its  worst  forms,  is  carried  on  “ by 
small  masters  in  hidden  workshops  or  by 
workers  in  their  own  dwellings."  What  is 
the  remedy  ? Mrs.  Webb  answers,  in  effect, 
the  enlargement  of  the  Factory  Acts.  This 
would  obviously  deal  with  the  two  last  ele- 
ments of  sweating — unhealthy  work  places 
and  excessive  hours  ; though  as  regards  the 
latter,  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  legislation  can 
prevent  a man  who  works  alone  from  working 
for  as  long  as  he  pleases.  It  can  only  prevent 
him  from  overworking  his  servants.  Equally, 
also,  the  tendency  for  work  to  be  done  in 
large  factories,  where  manual  labourers  can 
band  themselves  together  in  trade  unions, 
is  another  blow  to  sweating,  as  also  is  the 
increase  of  machine  work,  since  the  latter 
must  help  to  destroy  home  labour.  In  other 
words,  the  tendencies  of  the  day  are 
gradually  putting  an  end  to  sweating.  That 
the  Factory  Acts  might  be  still  further  in- 
creased in  their  scope  is,  we  think,  pretty 
obvious.  Mrs.  Webb  proposes,  broadly 
speaking,  " a double  registration  by  landlord 
and  employer  of  all  places  in  which  manufac- 
turing work  is  carried  on.”  As  soon  as  you 
get  to  registration  you  get  to  inspection,  so 
that  the  principle  of  the  Factory  Acts  is 
extended  from  the  factot-y  to  the  house  which 
is  used  as  a factory. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  extend  this  article 
to  a discussion  of  the  essay  on  the  reform 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  a subject  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  manual  workmen,  though  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  by  proper  and  systematic 
working  and  support  of  benefit  and  other 
societies,  the  Poor  Law  may  every  year 
become  a less  serious  question.  At  the 
present  time  the  action  of  the  existing  Poor 
Law  is  to  discourage  thrift.  “ When  a man 
is  absolutely  destitute  we  provide  for  him  a 
bare  subsistence.  If  he  can  manage  to  save 
by  the  time  he  is  sixty-five  as  much  as  1 50/. 
he  can  provide  for  himself  and  wife  prac- 
tically as  well  as  he  and  she  would  be 
provided  for  if  they  had  saved  nothing  at 
all  . . . anything  short  of  that  minimum  is 
no  use  at  all.  Poor  Law  relief  cannot  be 
legally  given  except  to  the  absolutely  desti- 
tute.” This  states  one  of  the  main  defects 
of  our  existing  system  very  clearly  : to  hav 
saved  a little  is  worse  than  useless,  and  the 
man  who  has  saved  nothing  is  as  well  off  as 
he  who  has  saved  quite  a substantial  sum. 
What  reward  do  the  thrifty  obtain  ? How 
is  thrift  to  be  made  to  pay?  These  are 
questions  which  cannot  be  left  long  un- 
answered. 

But  it  is  a subject  too  great  for  mere 
casual  notice  ; and  we  must  rest  satisfied 
with  having  called  attention  to  some  of  the 
points  raised  in  this  work,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  are 
concerned  in  the  welfare  of  English  work- 
men. 


NOTES. 

„ , “ Is  Saul  also  among  the 

The  Proposed  . ,. 

Gladstone  prophets  ? ” one  might  well 
Memorial.  asjc  on  rea(jing  the  report  of 
Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  speech  last  week  at  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee  for  pro- 
moting a national  memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
We  have  certainly  not  been  accustomed  to 
look  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt  for  sound  criticism, 
or  indeed  for  any  criticism  at  all,  on  points 
of  esthetics.  But  we  must  recognise  that  on 
the  occasion  referred  to,  at  all  events,  he 
spoke  words  of  wisdom  in  his  contemptuous 
condemnation  of  the  proposal  to  make  an 
addition  to  Westminster  Abbey  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  he  compared  with 
the  idea  of  asking  some  modern  writer  to  add 
a new  book  to  the  Iliad  in  memory  of  the 
deceased  statesman’s  Homeric  studies.  We 
cordially  hope,  with  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  that  the 
suggestion  of  the  addition  to  the  Abbey 
“may  once  for  all  be  buried  in  oblivion.  In 
regard  to  the  proposed  monument,  also,  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  was  on  the  right  side  in  ex- 
pressing a hope  that  it  would  not  be  “ a 
frock-coat  statue.”  Sir  John  Mowbray,  in 
seconding  the  resolution,  contended  that  a 
statue  should  represent  a man  in  the  dress  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  wearing,  and  not  in  an  ideal 
“ drapery  ” ; but  neither  speaker  seemed  to 
realise  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  make 
a full-length  statue  at  all,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  adequate  monument  to  an  eminent 
man.  Let  people  take  example  by  the  way 
the  French  get  out  of  the  difficulty  in  many 
of  their  best  monuments,  giving  a portrait  bust 
or  medallion  only  of  the  person  to  be  comme- 
morated, the  rest  of  the  monument  consist- 
ing of  an  architectural  composition  adorned 
ith  ideal  symbolical  figures.  Thus  the 
whole  thing  is  raised  to  the  level  of  a work 
maginative  art,  the  portrait  bust  or 
medallion  just  serving  to  connect  with  it  the 
personality  of  the  man  commemorated,  while 
evading  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of 
treating  a full-length  modern  costume  figure 
in  sculpture.  


kind  of  demonstration  is  not  really  made 
either  in  the  interests  of  architecture  or  in 
the  interests  of  the  public ; but  it  affords  to 
the  daily  paper  critic  an  opportunity  of 
posing  as  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  enemy 
of  jobbery ; and  if  there  is  no  real  jobbery 
in  the  case,  it  is  invented  for  the  occasion. 


We  mentioned  the  other  day 
The  New  Paris  tiie  opening  of  the  great  new 
prison  at  Fresnes,  a few  miles 
out  of  Paris,  which  is  to  supersede  the  old 
prisons  of  Roquette,  Mazas,  and  Ste.  Pelagie. 
This  vast  establishment  presents  an  aspect 
of  gaiety  and  comfort  which  the  inmates  of 
many  asylums  or  retreats  for  those  who  are 
not  criminals  might  well  envy.  The  buildings 
occupy  an  area  of  about  24,000  square  metres, 
and  have  accommodation  for  about  2,000 
prisoners.  The  regime  cellulairc  prescribed 
by  the  French  law  of  June  5,  1875,  has  cer- 
tainly been  provided  for  with  every  con- 
sideration for  attenuating  its  drawbacks  from 
the  prisoner’s  point  of  view.  The  cells  are 
large,  well-ventilated,  lighted  by  electricity, 
and  better  furnished  than  many  an  artisan’s 
room.  The  large  open  exercise-yards  are 
made  gay  with  grass  lawns.  Everything 
seems  to  be  for  the  best  from  the  humani- 
tarian point  of  view  ; and,  to  crown  all,  officia 
decorations  have  been  lavishly  bestowee 
upon  the  architect  (M.  Poussin)  and  other; 
connected  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  work 
in  fact,  the  opening  of  the  new  prison  seem: 
to  have  been  quite  a little  holiday  for  al 
concerned,  and  promises  to  be  almost  a: 
much  so  for  the  prisoners  who  are  to  havi 
the  privilege  of  occupying  the  building. 


The  L C C The  rebuildinS  scheme  of  thi 
Boundary-street  London  County  Council  on  tb 
Scheme.  Boundary-street 


area  is  noi 
almost  completed,  and  a perusal  of  some  \ 
the  particulars  prepared  by  the  Housin 
Committee  of  the  Council  shows  the  extet 
sive  character  of  the  scheme.  Dwellil 


The  recent  criticisms  of  the 
Daily  Paper  Morning  Post  on  the  subject 
Critics.  * . . c 4.1 

of  the  appointment  ot  tne 
architects  for  the  new  Government  Offices 
have  exhibited  even  more  than  the  usual 
ignorance  and  bad  faith  of  the  London  daily 
Press  in  matters  of  architectural  criticism. 
The  Office  of  Works  having  asked  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  to  send  them  a list  of 
architects  competent  in  Classic  design, 
from  whom  they  might  select  men 
who  could  safely  be  entrusted  with  the 
proposed  buildings,  the  Morning  Post 
the  first  place  made  the  gratuitous 
blunder  of  supposing  that  eight  complete 
sets  of  designs  for  Government  Offices  had 
been  sent  in  through  the  Council  of  the 
Institute,  and  that  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Brydon’s  design  had  been  a piece  of  pre- 
arranged jobbery  between  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  and  the  Office  of  Works ! After 
the  plain  truth  had  been  told  in  a letter  from 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  viz.,  that 
no  plans  had  ever  been  made  and  no  one 
person  recommended  by  his  Council,  the 
Morning  Post  still  persisted  in  its  insinuations, 
whileomitting  to  print  Mr.  Emerson’s  letter ; it 
being  part  of  the  modern  tactics  of  some  daily 
newspapers  to  defer  the  printing  of  a reply 
to  their  remarks  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  to  apologise  for  the  letter  having  been 
“inadvertently”  omitted.  Of  course,  this 


accommodation  has  been  planned  on  t 
area  for  5,380  persons,  and  adding  to  tl 
the  144  persons  housed  at  Goldsmith-rcr 
re-housing  accommodation  has  been  planm 
for  5,524  persons,  which  is  only  195  1< 
than  the  number  displaced,  and  824  me 
than  the  scheme  requires.  In  addition  1 
this,  eighteen  shops  and  seventy-sev 
workshops  have  been  provided.  The  5,5 
persons  will  be  re-housed  in  1,069  tenemeif 
aking  an  average  of  5' 168  persons 
tenement.  The  statistics  as  to  the  tenemei 
as  follows  : — One-room,  fifteen  ; t’ 


room,  541  ; three-room,  400;  four-room,  1 
five-room,  seven  ; and  six-room,  three  ; wi 
601  of  the  tenements  are  entirely  self-c 
tained ; and  only  thirty-five  use  l 
water-closet  and  scullery  in  common  v 
others.  Every  habitable  room  on  the  arer 
provided  with  a 45  deg.  angle  of  1 
horizontally  and  vertically,  and  the  buildiJ 
of  which  there  are  twenty-three  sepai 
blocks,  are  so  arranged  that  nearly  e<| 
room  commands  a pleasant  outlook,  j 
entrance  avenue  is  60  ft.  wide,  and  all! 
principal  streets  are  50  ft.  wide. 


„ n - At  their  last  meeting  ! 

Newgate  Prison  r . 

and  the  Central  before  they  rose  for  the  v 

Criminal  Court.  t.ont  Qn  ^ 2Igt  instant|  | 


Corporation  agreed  to  a report  presented 
their  City  Lands  Committee,  in  respect;- 
the  prison  and  its  site.  It  was  annoum: 
that  the  Home  Office  are  prepared  to  co: 
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the  male  [sic]  wing  of  the  prison  to  the 
Corporation  for  a sum  of  40,000/.,  without 
requiring  them  to  provide  prison  accom- 
modation at  Newgate,  or  extra  cells  at 
Holloway  in  its  place,  but  recommending 
that  some  sleeping  cells  and  a kitchen  (for 
prisoners  on  trial)  should  be  included  in  the 
plans  for  the  new  Sessions  House,  Old 
•Bailey.  The  Corporation’s  plans  are,  it 
appears,  still  under  consideration  by  her 
Majesty’s  Judges  ; the  Secretary  of  State’s 
•offer,  accepted  by  the  Corporation,  enables 
the  latter  to  proceed  with  their  project  for 
•rebuilding  the  Central  Criminal  Court  upon 
an  enlarged  area.  In  our  “Note”  of 
•October  31,  1896,  we  commented  upon  the 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Andrew  Murray, 
■City  Surveyor  ; they  could  be  carried  out  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  120,000/.,  and  take  in 
all  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Sessions 
House,  the  female  wing  (south)  of  the 
prison,  the  adjoining  yard,  and  Nos.  10- 1, 
Old  Bailey ; the  male,  also  termed  the 
■debtors’,  wing,  we  may  point  out,  is  to  the 
north  (see  Mr.  G.  J.  J.  Lacy’s  measured 
•drawings  and  descriptive  text  in  the  Builder , 
December  21,  1895);  and,  for  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  also  by  Dance  the  younger, 
and  ■enlarged  by  Wm.  Montague,  and  by 
J.  B.  Bunning,  see  our  “Note”  of  May  9, 
.1896. 


The  sources  and  circumstances 
■Service ^Bury  the  public  water  service  pro- 
vided by  the  Bury  Corporation 
. for  the  supply  of  the  County  Borough  of 
Bury  and  certain  neighbouring  districts  have 
been  the  subject  of  a Report  to  the  Local 
■Government  Board,  by  Dr.  R.  Bruce  Low. 
It  appears  Chat  repeated  complaints,  some 
of  them  by  the  Health  Authorities  con- 
•cerned,  others  by  private  parties,  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Board  as  to  the  quality  of 
•the  water  supplied  by  the  Bury  Corporation. 
Dr.  Low’s  Report  gives  reason  enough  why 
■there  should  be  complaints.  The  collecting 
•reservoirs  have  been  constructed  in  most 
■instances  by  throwing  a dam  across  a valley. 
The  people  resident  upon  the  gathering 
.grounds  are  engaged  chiefly  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  water  is  not  filtered  before 
delivery  to  the  consumers.  On  leaving  some 
of  the  collecting  reservoirs  it  passes  through 
•a  copper  wire  gauze  screen  before  it  enters 
fhe  mains;  the  larger  solid  particles  con- 
: tained  in  the  water  are  thus  prevented  from 
| passing  into  the  pipes.  But  the  screening, 

I when  practised  at  all,  is  insufficient.  Occa- 
sionally, from  exceptional  pressure  of  the 
outflowing  water  the  screen  or  strainer  is 
■ruptured,  with  the  result  that  minnows, 
newts,  and  the  like  gain  entrance  to  the 
mains,  and  create  alarm  or  disgust  in  the 
•minds  of  the  householders  when  such  un- 
welcome visitors  are  delivered  from  their 
taps.  Occasionally  smaller  creatures,  like 
the  water  flea,  can  be  easily  recognised  by 
the  naked  eye  in  the  water  drawn  from 
house  taps.  The  greatest  cause  of  com- 
plaint, however,  is  the  occasional  brown 
discoloration  of  the  water,  and  the  presence 
in  it  of  a more  or  less  thick  sediment.  The 
privy  contents  as  well  as  the  cow-stable 
manure  are  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
spread  upon  the  meadows  sloping  to  the 
reservoir  or  its  tributary  streams.  Some 
springs  were  seen  issuing  from  the  hillside 
not  far  below  wet  and  open  dung-heaps. 
Occasionally  a rill  flows  through  a farmyard 
unpiped,  on  its  way  to  the  reservoir,  and 


passes  dangerously  near  uncovered  dung- 
heaps  and  other  filth.  Much  more  is  stated 
in  the  Report,  but  this  is  enough. 


This  freehold  estate  is  offered 
Whitton  Park,  for  sale  jn  one  parcel  Qf  about 
forty-four  acres,  for  building 
purposes.  The  mansion  and  pleasure- 
grounds  are  at  present  rented  by  the 
Whitton  Park  Club.  The  park  and  gardens 
were  formed  out  of  some  cornfields  skirting 
Hounslow  Heath  by  Archibald,  Earl  of  Ilay, 
who,  in  1743,  succeeded  his  brother  as  third 
Duke  of  Argyll.  He  built  the  house  and  laid 
out  the  property,  making  fish-ponds,  a 
bowling-green,  an  orange-walk,  &c.,  and 
planting  a great  variety  of  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs,  together  with  larch,  pine,  cedar,  and 
fir  trees — some  of  the  cedars  he  raised  from 
seed,  including  the  avenue  of  cedars,  about 
400  yards  long,  in  1724-6.  In  the  con- 
servatory (since  converted  into  a separate 
villa)  the  Duke  formed  a choice  collection  of 
exotics,  displaying  a taste  that  was  then 
uncommon  in  England.  After  the  Duke’s 
death,  s.fi.,  in  1761,  the  estate  passed  through 
many  hands,  and  was  ultimately  purchased 
by  a Mr.  Gostling,  who  divided  it,  taking  the 
conservatory  for  his  own  residence,  and 
selling  the  house  with  a larger  portion  of  the 
grounds  to  Sir  William  Chambers,  the  archi- 
tect. Chambers  carried  out  some  alterations 
in  the  house,  and  occupied  it  as  his  country- 
seat  during  several  years.  He  erected  in 
the  grounds  a Temple  of  iEsculapius,  in 
compliment  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willis  and  his 
successful  treatment  of  King  George  III.  in 
1789,  together  with  “ ruins,”  a Roman  bath, 
statues,  and  so  on,  and  restored  the  tower, 
built  by  the  Duke  for  his  observatory.  In 
the  grounds  was  Cibber’s  group  of  the  High- 
land piper  and  his  dog,  which  commemo- 
rated a supposed  incident  in  the  Great 
Plague,  related  by  De  Foe,  and  was  removed 
thence  to  Stowe.  An  old  print  depicts  the 
gardens  as  in  the  Duke’s  time  ; a later  view 
( 1 8 1 1)  of  the  house  was  engraved  for  the 
“ Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.”  In  the 
tympanum  of  the  angle-pediment  of  the 
main  front  was  placed  a bas-relief,  executed 
by  Dere,  having  for  its  subject  the  overthrow 
of  the  giants  by  Jupiter.  On  Chambers’ 
death  the  two  properties  were  acquired,  and 
again  united,  by  Mr.  George  Gostling. 


Mr.  Ritchie  made  an  interest- 
Raifways  sPeech  last  week  on  the 

subject  of  light  railways  at  the 
cutting  of  the  first  sod  of  the  Basingstoke 
and  Alton  line.  He  stated  that  up  to  the  j 
present  time  there  had  been  12 1 applications 
for  orders  under  the  Act  ; these  applications 
represented  1,305  miles,  and  seven  and  a half 
millions  of  capital.  Of  course,  some  of  these 
applications  have  already  come  to  nothing, 
so  that  too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid 
on  these  after-luncheon  statistics.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  taken  with  some 
pruning  they  represent  a great  deal  of 
real  activity  among  promoters  of  these 
lines,  and  show  that  the  Act  has  met  a 
public  want.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  cheapness  of  the  construction  of  these 
lines  has  much  to  do  with  this.  Mr. 
Ritchie  stated  that  promoters  had  applied  in 
1895  for  power  to  construct  an  ordinary  rail- 
way between  Basingstoke  and  Alton,  and 
that  it  would  have  cost  36,000/.  per  mile, 
whilst  the  present  light  railway  would  only 
cost  5,300/.  It  is  equally  satisfactory  to 


know  that  to  obtain  the  Order  it  was  not 
necessary  to  spend  more  than  150/.,  instead 
of  the  excessive  amount  which  would  have 
been  incurred  in  legal  expenses  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee.  But  the  cost  of 
obtaining  Private  Bills  is  a scandal. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
thf  Underground  some  practical  step  is  about  to 
Railways.  ^e  taken  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  electricity  on  the  underground  lines.  It  is 
announced  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  which 
will  be  under  discussion  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting  as  we  go  to  press,  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  experimental  working 
on  a piece  of  line  between  High-street, 
Kensington,  and  Earl’s  Court  Station.  It  s 
greatly  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  we 
shall  not  have  to  wait  long  for  the 
experimental  stage  to  end,  and  for  elec- 
tricity to  come  into  general  use  on  the 
London  underground  lines.  Apart  alto- 
gether from  the  question  of  electric  traction, 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  for  the  stations 
on  these  lines  to  be  lighted  with  electricity. 
The  condition  of  the  lighting  is  now  actually 
scandalous.  In  fact,  there  are  many  points, 
not  great  in  themselves,  but  which  all  add 
to  the  comfort  of  the  travelling  public,  which 
are  now  neglected  by  the  managers  of  these 
lines. 

There  are  now  to  be  seen  at 
Deiate1Sir  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 

Burne-Jones.  jn  one  Qf  tiie  galleries  of  the 

South  Court,  three  designs  by  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones,  Bart.  Two  of  them 
were  purchased  at  the  sale  at  Messrs. 
Christie’s  on  the  16th  inst.  The  most  im- 
portant work  is  the  design  for  the  mosaic  of 
the  Tree  of  Life  in  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  Rome.  This  was  painted 
in  1892,  and  the  glass  mosaic  was  produced 
by  Salviati,  of  Venice,  in  the  following  year. 
The  water-colour  drawing  of  the  symbols  of 
the  Evangelists,  a design  for  portion  of  a 
stained-glass  window  at  Castle  Howard,  was 
also  acquired  at  the  same  sale.  The  third 
design  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  C.  Fairfax 
Murray,  who  presented  to  the  Museum  a 
model  showing  the  scheme  of  the  mosaic 
decoration  in  the  apse  of  the  same  church 
in  Rome.  The  subject  represents  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem.  To  the  right  are  the 
three  archangels  Michael,  Raphael,  and 
Zophiel,  and  to  the  left  the  archangels 
Chemuel  and  Gabriel,  the  place  for  Azael  (or 
Azrael)  being  vacant.  Above  is  a company 
of  angels,  and  beneath  are  the  four  rivers  of 
Paradise.  The  model  has  unfortunately 
been  somewhat  damaged  in  transit  from 
Rome,  so  that  the  two  figures,  probably 
Zadkiel  and  Uriel,  in  the  outside  arches,  are 
wanting. 

French  and  It  was  a happy  idea  of  the 
EnSaththertlStS  Lord  Mayor,  at  the  time  when 
Mansion  House,  we  have  at  the  Guildhall  such  a 
fine  exhibition  of  French  Art,  to  take  the 
occasion  to  bring  together  a number  of 
French  and  English  artists  at  a Mansion- 
House  dinner  “in  honour  of  Art.”  And  we 
observe  that  the  meeting  seems  to  have  had 
the  desirable  result,  among  others,  of  sug- 
gesting to  French  artists  (or  those  who 
spoke  for  them)  that  they  ought  to  know 
more  of  English  art  than  they  at  present 
know.  The  general  public  of  this  country,  it 
is  true,  know  little  enough  about  French  art — 
hence  the  value  of  the  Guildhall  exhibition ; 
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but  English  artists  undoubtedly  know  much 
more  about  French  art  than  French  artists 
know  about  English  art.  The  French  set 
up  a cult  of  some  particular  English  painter 
now  and  then  (their  last  idol  being  Laurence), 
but  they  know  very  little  about  the  works  of 
our  painters  generally.  Turner,  for  instance, 
is  quite  a stranger  to  them,  and  Millais  was 
until  the  1889  Exhibition  brought  some  of  his 
best  works  into  prominent  notice  in  Paris. 
Hence  it  is  gratifying  to  find  M.  Dayot 
expressing  strongly  the  wish  that  the  English 
school  should  be  well  represented  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900.  Sir  E.  Poynter,  in  his 
speech  at  the  dinner,  referred  once  more  to 
the  recognised  fact  that  the  great  modern 
French  school  of  landscape  owed  its  original 
inspiration  to  Constable,  and  the  followers 
of  our  old  master  in  landscape-painting  are 
now  our  masters  in  that  branch  of  art.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  sea-painting  we  keep  the 
lead  at  the  present  moment  more  than  ever; 
the  French  have  much  to  learn  from  us  there, 
as  they  will  probably  admit  if  English  sea- 
painters  of  the  present  time  are  adequately 
represented  in  the  1900  Exhibition. 


„ , We  learn  that  M.  Falgui^re 

The  Proposed  6 

Monument  to  has  accepted  the  oner  of  the 
Balzac.  Society  des  Gens  des  Lettres 
to  place  the  Balzac  monument  in  his  hands, 
and  he  hopes  to  have  it  ready  for  the  cen- 
tenary of  Balzac's  birth.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  how  his  work  will  compare  with 
the  eccentric  production  of  M.  Rodin. 


THE  ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE  AT  LANCASTER. 

The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  has  this 
year  been  holding  its  annual  meeting  at  Lan- 
caster, under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Henry 
Howorth.  The  geographical  position  of  the 
county  town  has  restricted  the  excursions  to 
the  northern  parts  of  Lancashire,  but  the 
interest  of  the  places  announced  to  be  visited 
was  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  over  100 
persons  to  attend  the  meetings. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  at  the  Town 
Hall,  at  noon,  on  Tuesday,  July  19,  when  the 
Mayor  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  William  Huntinton, 
wearing  his  gold  chain  of  office,  formally 
received  the  members  of  the  Institute,  and 
bade  them  a hearty  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation  and  his  fellow-townsmen. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth,  as  President  of  the 
meeting  and  the  Institute,  then  took  the 
chair,  and  delivered  his  address.  He  con- 
trasted the  past  and  present  state  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  showed  how  the  county  had 
risen  from  a sparsely  populated  and  poverty 
stricken  district  to  one  of  great  wealth  and 
prosperity  through  the  discovery  of  coal  and 
iron  beneath  the  soil.  He  also  passed  under 
review  the  archasology  of  Lancashire,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  traces  of  the  Late-Celtic  and 
Romano-British  periods,  the  transient  Irish 
Celtic  invasion,  and  the  strong  Danish  element 
still  visible  in  the  inhabitants  and  the  names  of 
the  hundreds  and  villages.  The  absence  of 
Pagan  Saxondom  was  commented  on,  and  the 
scantiness  of  the  population  was  well  shown  by 
the  few  feudal  castles  and  religious  houses.  A 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
President  for  his  excellent  address. 

After  an  adjournment  for  luncheon  the  party 
reassembled  in  the  old  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary,  where  its  history  was  briefly  described 
by  Mr.  W.  O.  Roper,  F.S.A.,  and  the  archi- 
tectural features  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Austin.  The  church 
is  a fine  Perpendicular  structure,  consisting  of 
nave  and  chancel,  with  aisles  throughout,  all 
with  their  ancient  roofs  ; a south  porch,  and  a 
western  tower  of  good  proportions  but  curious 
design,  built  in  the  Gothic  manner  about  1759. 
Traces  of  an  older  church  may  be  seen  in  the 
Transitional-Norman  south  door  ; and  the 
recent  stripping  off  of  some  of  the  wall  plaster  1 
has  disclosed  the  jambs  of  a fourteenth-century 
west  door  of  the  nave,  which  shows  from  its 
position  that  the  present  church  is  not  quite  on 
the  lines  of  its  predecessor.  Almost  all  the  old 


fittings  have  been  destroyed,  but  there  are  a 
good  seventeenth-century  pulpit  and  font,  with 
its  cover,  and  round  the  space  within  the  altar 
rails  is  arranged  a quantity  of  richly-carved 
fourteenth-century  stall-work.  This  is  not  of 
the  character  usual  in  a parish  church,  and 
possibly  it  may  have  come  from  some  adjacent 
monastery  at  the  Suppression.  Built  into  the 
walls  of  the  vestry  and  north  aisle  are  pieces 
of  some  ancient  grave-slabs  and  early  crosses. 
One  of  these,  a very  diminutive  cross-slab, 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  suggested  might 
have  covered  the  heart  or  entrails  of  a deceased 
warrior  rather  than  the  remains  of  a child,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  small  effigies  of  bishops 
and  knights  of  which  examples  are  known. 

A visit  was  next  paid  to  Lancaster  Castle 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Roper.  This  is  now 
used  as  the  county  gaol,  and  much  old  work 
is  hidden  or  iias  been  destroyed  by  the  erection 
of  the  prison  buildings.  The  Keep  is  a fine  and 
early  example  of  the  rectangular  type,  and 
although  the  interior  is  only  partly  accessible 
to  visitors,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
the  work  of  Roger  of  Poitou,  to  whom  the  site 
was  granted  by  William  Rufus.  A fine  drum 
tower  of  Norman  date  at  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  enceinte , two  other  rectangular  towers, 
and  the  imposing  gatehouse,  built,  as  the 
heraldry  proves,  between  1407  and  1413,  are  all 
that  remain  of  the  later  defences  of  the  castle. 

In  the  evening  the  Antiquarian  section  was 
opened  by  the  President,  Dr.  Robert  Munro, 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land, who  delivered  an  address  on  the  relation 
between  archreology,  chronology,  and  land 
oscillations  in  post-glacial  times. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  in  brilliant  sun- 
shine, a special  train  conveyed  the  party  to 
Furness  Abbey,  where  the  ruins  of  the  once 
wealthy  and  poweiful  Cistercian  monastery 
were  examined  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  who  has  lately  carried 
out  some  extensive  excavations  on  the  site  for 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Archaeo- 
logical Society.  The  history  of  the  abbey,  so 
far  as  the  buildings  were  concerned,  Mr.  Hope 
explained,  was  practically  limited  to  the  dates 
of  its  removal  in  1127  from  Tulket,  near 
Preston  (where  it  was  first  founded  three 
years  earlier),  and  its  suppression  in  1538.  Of 
intermediate  record  there  was  none,  and  the 
story  of  the  buildings  could  only  be  learnt 
from  themselves.  These  showed  that  the  first 
church  had  been  entirely  superseded,  if  it  were 
ever  completed  or  more  than  laid  out,  by 
another  about  1170,  to  which  the  permanent 
monastic  buildings  were  added  by  degrees 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
The  various  arrangements  of  the  site  and 
buildings  were  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Hope, 
I who  showed,  from  the  directions  for  the  Sunday 
1 procession  and  the  documentary  history  of 
j other  Cistercian  abbeys,  that  it  was  possible  to 
assign  to  the  different  apartments  their  prob- 
I able  uses  with  some  degree  of  certainty.* 

1 After  luncheon  the  journey  by  train  was 
I continued  to  Peel  pier,  whence  a voyage  was 
1 made  in  boats  to  examine  the  remains  of  the 
| ruined  castle  on  Peel  Island.  This,  Mr.  Hope 
; pointed  out,  was  originally  founded  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
| Furness  and  King  Stephen,  who  granted  to  the 
; monks  certain  lands  in  Walney  Island  on  con- 
j dition  that  they  built,  sustained,  and  repaired  a 
certain  castle  or  fortalice,  known  in  later  times 
1 as  the  Peel  of  Fouldrey,  for  the  defence  of  the 
' kingdom  against  the  King's  enemies.  The 
j existing  keep  is,  however,  of  the  middle  of  the 
■ fourteenth  century,  and  is  interesting  as  follow- 
ing the  lines  of  a rectangular  Norman  keep, 
1 which  it  probably  superseded.  It  is  now 
ruined  and  partly  fallen,  but  its  arrangements 
can  be  easily  made  out,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
1 inner  and  outer  wards,  defended  by  walls  and 
ditches  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  The 
state  of  the  wind  and  tide  unfortunately  some- 
what shortened  the  visit  to  these  interesting 
remains. 

| In  the  evening  the  President  of  the  Historical 
Section,  Mr.  J.  H.  Nicholson,  President  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society, 
delivered  the  opening  address,  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  chief  landmarks  which  succes- 
sive occupants  of  North  Lancashire  had  left 
behind  them,  and  their  association  with  the 
main  features  in  history.  A paper  by  Mr.  A. 


* An  account  and  plan  of  Furness  Abbey  appeared  in 
the  Builder  for  July  6,  1895.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Hope  is  preparing  for  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Archaeological  Society  a full  account  and  new  plan  of  the 
Abbey,  based  on  the  discoveries  made  since  our  former 
account. 


F.  Leach,  F.S.A.,  on  the  history  of  Lancaster  1 
School,  was  read,  in  his  absence,  by  the  t 
Secretary. 

Thursday  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  by  1 
road,  in  beautiful  weather,  to  the  two  famous : 
halls  of  Borwick  and  Levens.  Borwick  Hall,  I 
which  was  described  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Roper,  is : 
an  instance  of  a fifteenth-century  pele-tower 
to  which  has  been  attached  an  Elizabethan  r 
mansion,  built  for  William  Bindloss,  a Kendal  1 
weaver.  The  date  of  this  addition  has  been  1 
fortunately  recorded  on  the  top  of  the  staircase  < 
by  the  builder,  “ Alixander  Brinsmeadi 
Masox  1595."*  The  house  is,  unfortunately,, 
not  now  Tived  in,  and  some  of  its  rooms  havei 
been  stripped  of  their  panelling,  but  a lot  of) 
good  old  work  remains  untouched,  including  a; 
room  with  curious  painted  decoration,  perhaps* 
original,  and  an  apartment  used  as  a chapel; 
and  still  retaining  a wooden  altar  with  sunk 
recess  for  the  stone  superaltar.  The  hall  ati 
Levens  is  not  so  interesting  in  some  respects! 
as  Borwick,  owing  to  the  “restorations"  it  hasi 
undergone,  nor  is  it  so  good  architecturally.\ 
But  it  is  of  the  same  type,  and  consists  of  am 
Elizabethan  house  built  up  round  an  early: 
fourteenth-century  pele-tower  on  the  remains: 
of  a still  earlier  structure,  of  which  there  are 
some  remains  in  the  cellars.  The  moulded: 
plaster  ceilings  and  frieze  in  the  hall  and  other: 
rooms  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  un  ,1 
avoidable  absence  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bagoty 
the  members  of  the  Institute  were  received  by 
Mr.  Bagot,  and  a brief  history  of  the  house  was) 
given  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen.  After  an  inspection! 
of  the  interior  of  the  mansion,  which  was  freelyl 
thrown  open  to  the  visitors,  a move  wasi 
made  to  the  famous  garden,  perhaps  the  most; 
perfect  example  now  left  in  England  of, 
the  formal  Dutch  type  with  clipped  hedges; 
and  trees,  known  as  topiary  work.  Levens: 
garden  was  laid  out  after  1689,  for  Colonelt 
Grahame,  who  then  owned  the  property,  by 
Beaumont,  the  Frenchman  who  made  the 
alterations  in  the  Hampton  Court  garden  for.! 
Charles  II.  The  Dutch  model  on  which  the 
Levens  garden  is  formed  may  account  for  sc 
many  of  the  trees  being  clipped  into  the  shape 
of  case  bottles  of  Hollands  ! Besides  the 
Dutch  garden,  there  is  a delightful  bowling 
green  and  kitchen  garden,  and  on  the  othen 
side  of  the  house  is  a charming  rosary.  The 
return  journey  to  Lancaster  was  made  through 
Yealand  Conyers,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W,\ 
O.  Roper  hospitably  entertained  the  party  td 
tea. 

In  the  evening  the  Architectural  Section  was; 
opened  by  its  President,  Mr.  J.  T.  Mickle-* 
thwaite,  V.P.S.A.,  who  gave  an  address  on 
some  recent  additions  to  the  examples  of  early 
church  architecture  of  the  Saxon  period.  Thd 
Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley,  F.S.A.,  also  communiif 
cated  a paper  on  some  early  crosses  and  pre  i 
Norman  fragments,  which  was  read  in  hial 
absence,  through  illness,  by  Mr.  Mill  Stephen-* 
son. 

Friday  morning  was  occupied  for  the  most 
part  by  the  annual  business  meeting,  for 
members  of  the  Institute  only.  The  place  0 * 
meeting  for  next  year  was  discussed,  Ipswich! 
being  a centre  that  had  many  advocates  ; bin  J 
the  matter  was  ultimately  referred  to  thd! I 
Council.  At  a meeting  of  the  Antiquariarii 
Section,  which  followed,  a paper  by  Lortijl 
Dillon  was  read  on  some  mediaeval  armour.  n 

In  the  afternoon  a visit  was  paid  by  road  tc>. 
Heysham,  where  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley:! 
F.S.A.,  was  to  have  described  the  crosses,  hog-lb 
back  stone,  church,  &c.  In  his  absence,  .th™ 
principle  features  of  the  crosses,  &c.,  wert! 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  the  archLl 
tectural  history  of  the  quaint  parish  church  wasll 
explained  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite.  The  nave  c/x; 
the  church  is  claimed  by  many  as  early  Saxorol 
This,  Mr.  Mickelthwaite  said,  was  probably  tru«J^ 
as  regarded  the  west  wall,  and  parts  of  the  I 
masonry  of  its  south  and  east  walls,  but  thdl 
chancel  arch,  with  its  singular  rope-like  imposts!.^ 
he  thought,  belonged  to  the  seventeenth  century  111 
when  the  fifteen  th  century  south  aisle  was  lengthJt; 
ened  and  largely  rebuilt,  and  an  addition  madefE 
on  the  north  of  the  chancel.  A north  aisle  has  ! 
lately  been  added,  and  the  south  aisle  extendeetd 
as  far  ps  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  thus  en,ij9 
closing  the  old  side  windows.  A move  was  nexm 
made  to  the  ruined  chapel  and  burial-place  ona 
the  bluff  to  the  west  of  the  church.  This  re-n 
markable  little  building,  which  was  onlyui 
8 ft.  6 in.  wide  and  about  26  ft.  long,  was* 
dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Patrick,  and  if  it  bd* 
not  as  early  as  his  time,  is  clearly  a structurerfei 

* For  further  particulars  of  the  house,  see  the  Buiidet/\y 
for  August  21,  1897,  p.  147c 
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of  considerable  antiquity.  Its  plan  and  other 
features  are  suggestive  of  its  being  the  work  of 
some  settlers  from  Ireland.  The  rock-cut 
graves  that  are  visible  in  the  enclosure  attached 
to  this  little  sanctuary  appear  to  date  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  There  are  others  now 
hidden  by  the  turf. 

From  these  interesting  relics  of  early  Chris- 
tianity a visit  was  paid  to  Heysham  Old  Hall, 
an  Elizabethan  mansion  not  unlike  Borwick  in 
its  main  features,  built  in  1598.  Tea  was  here 
provided  through  the  kind  hospitality  of  the 
Rev.  C.  T.  and  Miss  Royds.  In  the  evening  a 
conversazione  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  by 
invitation  of  the  Mayor  of  Lancaster.  During 
the  evening  the  ancient  charters  of  the  town, 
beginning  with  that  granted  by  John,  when 
Earl  of  Moreton,  in  1193,  were  exhibited  and 
described  by  Mr.  Roper  ; and  a paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hughes,  town  clerk,  on  the 
municipal  insignia.  These,  which  comprise  a 
gteat  mace,  temp.  Queen  Anne,  two  sergeants’ 
maces,  and  a mayor’s  staff,  were  also  exhibited, 
together  with  the  town’s  plate  and  a fine  series 
of  Elizabethan  weights  and  measures. 

On  Saturday  morning  a special  train  con- 
veyed the  members  to  Grange,  where  carriages 
were  in  readiness,  after  luncheon,  fora  drive  to 
Cartmel.  Here  the  priory  church  was  in- 
spected under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hope.  The 
church  was  shown  to  have  been  both  monastic 
and  parochial,  the  choir  and  its  aisles,  with  the 
central  tower  and  transepts,  having  formed  the 
conventual  church  of  a priory  of  Black  Canons, 
established  at  Cartmel  in  1188,  by  whom  they 
were  built,  while  the  present  fifteenth  century 
nave  and  aisles  were  used  by  the  parishoners, 
who  had  previously  owned  the  church.  Mr. 
Hope  also  showed  that  the  Canons’  cloister 
and  monastic  buildings  had  originally  been 
placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  but 
subsequent  to  the  erection  of  the  north  transept, 
&c.,  they  were  transferred  to  the  other  side, 
where  they  remained  until  the  end.  At  the 
Suppression  the  monastic  part  of  the  church, 
which  was  screened  off  from  the  parish  part, 
was  stripped  of  its  lead  covering,  and  partially 
unroofed.  It  otherwise  remained  intact  until 
about  1620, when  George  Preston,  of  Holker,  then 
holder  of  the  priory  lands,  put  on  new  roofs, 
and  made  over  the  conventual  part  of  the 
church  to  the  parish,  which  thus  became 
possessed  of  the  whole  building.  To  Preston’s 
munificence  is  also  due  the  splendid  canopies 
and  screenwork  added  to  the  old  fifteenth- 
century  stalls,  as  well  as  other  pieces  of  furni- 
ture that  have  been  destroyed  at  “ restorations.” 
The  Harrington  and  other  monuments  in  the 
church,  the  interesting  remnants  of  painted 
glass,  the  library  and  parish  umbrella,  were 
also  inspected,  and  some  of  the  party  ascended 
to  the  belfry  to  view  the  manner  in  which  the 
[ quaint  upper  story  of  the  tower  is  set  on  huge 
squinches  resting  on  the  crowns  of  the  arches. 
After  a visit  to  the  fourteenth-century  gate- 
j house  of  the  priory,  all  that  remains  of  the 
1 monastic  buildings,  the  members  drove  back  to 
Cark  Station  and  thence  by  special  train  to 
Lancaster.* 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION’S CONGRESS,  PETERBOROUGH* 
The  fifty-fifth  annual  Congress  of  this 
Association  commenced  very  auspiciously  on 
Thursday,  July  14,  under  the  Presidency  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  Favoured  with 
beautiful  weather,  a large  party  of  members 
and  visitors  assembled  at  2.15  beneath  the 
: lantern  tower  of  the  Cathedral,  where  at  2.30, 
j they  were  welcomed  by  the  Dean  and  members 
of  the  Chapter.  The  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress were  then  commenced  by  the  Dean, 
Dr.  Ingram,  giving  a very  interesting  address 
upon  the  history  of  the  grand  old  fane. 
The  history  of  the  monastery  is  recorded 
in  “ Swaffham  ” by  Hugo  Candidos,  and 
! by  Watho  of  Wiltlesea,  and  others.  The 
Dean,  referring  to  these  writers,  said  that 
| Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  had  three  sons  and 
■ two  daughters,  the  former  named  Peada,  Wul- 
fore,  and  Etheldred,  the  daughters  named 
' Kyneburga  and  Ivyneswitha.  About  fifty  years 
| after  the  death  of  St.  Augustine,  Penda  the 
' king  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Peada,  who  had  been  some  time  a Christian 
and  had  as  his  adviser  a Christian  priest  named 
| Saxulf,  who  afterwards  became  first  Abbot  of 
Peterborough  and,  later,  succeeded  St.  Chad 
in  the  Bishopric  of  Lichfield.  Peada,  being 
desirous  of  building  a church  and  founding  a 


* Our  report  will  be  concluded  next  week. 


monastery  to  the  glory  of  God,  took  counsel 
of  Saxulf  and  by  his  advice  a site  was 
selected  near  to  the  edge  of  the  great 
marsh  or  fen  and  close  to  the  River 
Nene ; this  spot  was  called  at  the  first 
Medehamstede,  the  homestead  in  the  meadows, 
but  afterwards  Peterborough.  Here,  then,  the 
erection  of  the  first  Saxon  church  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  656  a.d.  The  murder 
of  Peada  at  the  instance  of  his  Queen  four 
years  later  ; the  accession  of  his  brother 
Wulfere,  who  had  relapsed  into  heathenism  ; 
and  his  murder  of  his  sons  because  they  had 
embraced  Christianity,  were  circumstances 
which  delayed  the  progress  of  the  building, 
and  the  first  church  was  not  completed  until 
about  680  or  690  by  the  youngest  of  the  three 
brothers  Etheldred  and  his  sisters  Kyneburga 
and  Ivyneswitha.  This  building  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  870,  when 
the  Abbot  Hedda  and  all  the  monks  were  slain, 
and  the  site  of  the  monastery  lay  desolate  for 
ninety-six  years.  About  the  year  970  the  re- 
edification of  the  monastery  and  the  rebuilding 
of  the  church  were  completed  by  King  Edgar, 
and  the  foundation  walls  of  this  second  Saxon 
church,  built  upon  a portion  of  the  site  now 
occupied  by  Peterborough  Cathedral,  may  be 
seen  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  choir  and 
south  transept  by  those  who  do  not  mind  some 
little  inconvenience  in  getting  down  to  them. 
Readers  of  the  Builder  will  remember  that  a 
plan  of  the  Cathedral  was  published  in  our 
issue  for  April  4,  1891,  which  indicates 
very  clearly  the  position  of  the  Saxon 
walls.  About  the  year  992  Abbot  Kenulph 
surrounded  the  monastery  with  a wall, 
and  a portion  of  this  wall  has  quite  re- 
cently been  discovered  in  excavating  for  the 
underpinning  of  the  north  eastern  angle 
of  the  “ new  work.”  The  first  Norman  Abbot 
of  Peterborough  was  Thorold,  or  Turold,  in 
1069,  when  the  Abbey  was  raided  by  Hereward 
the  Wake.  The  second  Saxon  church  lasted 
until  1 1 16,  when,  through  carelessness,  it  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  existing  building 
was  commenced  in  the  year  following  by  Abbot 
John  de  Sais  who  built  the  present  choir. 
The  Dean  observed  that  the  continuity  of  the 
Norman  architecture  in  the  church  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  eighty-two  years  the 
building  was  in  progress,  each  successive 
Abbot,  whether  he  did  much  or  little,  followed 
the  design  and  intention  of  his  predecessor. 
The  west  front  was  completed  by  1238,  and 
five  Abbots  bore  rule  during  its  erection,  but  no 
one  knows  to  whom  the  credit  of  its  design  is 
due.  The  chronicles  make  no  mention  of  it, 
which  is  certainly  extraordinary,  considering 
that  the  building  works  carried  out  by  other 
Abbots  are  described. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  Dean 
conducted  the  party  round  the  Cathedral, 
pointing  out  and  describing  all  the  chief 
features  of  interest  in  the  building.  With 
reference  to  the  so-called  Abbot’s  Stone, 
which  is  thought  to  indicate  the  spot  where  the 
murdered  monks  were  buried,  the  Dean  con- 
sidered the  evidence  was  in  favour  of  its 
genuineness.  The  painted  ceiling  of  the 
nave  was  probably  painted  by  the  monks 
about  1170,  and  is,  he  believed,  the  oldest 
wooden  ceiling  in  England.  Passing  round 
the  church  to  the  west,  the  Dean  observed 
that  the  nave  of  the  church  was  com- 
pleted from  the  central  tower  to  the  second 
bay  from  the  present  west  wall  by  Abbot 
Benedict  in  the  seventeen  years  of  his  rule, 
from  a.d.  1177,  and  he  pointed  out  the  indica- 
tions in  the  piers  and  in  the  triforium,  which 
seem  clearly  to  show  that  it  was  originally 
intended  to  terminate  the  church  with  a Nor- 
man west  front  and  flanking  towers.  Arrived 
at  the  western  front,  the  object  recently  of 
so  much  adverse  criticism  concerning  the 
works  of  reparation  which  have  been  carried 
out  to  the  north-west  gable,  the  Dean  remarked 
that  of  the  2,006  stones  taken  down  it  was  found 
necessary  to  renew  only  170,  and  most  of  those 
were  hidden  from  view.  Under  the  careful 
and  painstaking  supervision  of  that  conser- 
vative archaeologist,  Mr.  Irvine,  the  clerk 
of  the  works,  every  stone  was  measured, 
numbered,  and  replaced  in  its  original  posi- 
tion, otherwise  untouched,  and  the  whole  gable 
is  now  made  perfectly  secure.  Many  of  the 
lay  members  and  experts  in  works  of  repara- 
tion, some  of  whom  had  previously  inspected 
the  unsound  condition  of  the  gable,  ascended 
the  scaffolding  and  carefully  examined  the 
work  that  has  been  carried  out.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  no  more  has  been  done  than 
was  absolutely  essential  for  the  preservation  of 


the  fabric,  and  that  the  work  has  been  done  in 
the  only  possible  manner  to  secure  for 
posterity  this  magnificent  example  of  Early 
English  architecture.  In  fact,  the  appearance 
of  the  gable — to  all  unbiassed  beholders — is 
a sufficient  justification  of  the  extreme  care 
and  reverential  regard  with  which  it  has  been 
treated.  Before  leaving  the  cathedral  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Congress  visited  the 
library,  which  is  preserved  in  the  large  room 
built  over  the  central  porch  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Here  Canon  Alderson 
exhibited  some  rare  books,  including  the 
famous  “ Swaffham  MS.,”  the  only  remaining 
Benedictine  book.  After  two  hours  spent  at 
the  cathedral  the  party  adjourned  to  the  palace, 
where  they  were  invited  to  a reception  by  the 
Bishop  and  Lady  Mary  Glyn  at  4.30.  In 
walking  round  the  charming  gardens  of  the 
palace,  one  comes  upon  several  quaint  bits  of 
the  old  monastic  buildings  built  up  in  the 
modern  houses  comprising  the  Bishop’s 
residence.  It  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  identification  of  these  buildings  if  a com- 
plete and  accurate  ground  plan  were  made  of 
the  whole  of  the  existing  buildings  of  the 
monastery.  The  late  McKenzie  Walcott’s  plan 
is  the  best,  but  it  is  far  from  complete. 

In  the  evening,  a largely  attended  meeting 
was  held  in  the  assembly-room  attached  to 
the  Grand  Hotel,  when  the  President,  the 
Lord  Bishop,  gave  his  inaugural  address,  the 
Mayor  of  Peterborough  being  in  the  chair. 
The  Bishop  expressed  his  great  appreciation 
of  his  appointment  as  President,  although  he 
could  lay  but  little  claim  to  be  an  archieolo- 
gist.  He  eulogised  the  work  this  and  kindred 
associations  were  doing  in  the  formation 
of  character.  The  young  country  had  no 
past  from  which  to  draw  the  lessons  of 
to-day  ; and  America,  for  instance,  would  give 
a large  slice  of  her  national  wealth  for  such  a 
treasure  house  of  archaeology  as  England 
possessed.  She  knew  what  an  influence  this 
was  in  making  character  and  forming  men. 
The  Bishop  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  com- 
munity established  in  the  seventeenth  century 
at  Little  Gidding,  and  the  work  carried  on  there 
by  Nicholas  Ferrar  and  his  family.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  address,  a paper  was  read 
by  Dr.  Walker  upon  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Peterborough  and  the  District.  He  said  : 
Many  remains  of  Roman  forts  have  been  found 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nene.  The  Roman  town 
of  Durobriva;  was  of  British  origin,  developed 
and  improved  by  the  Romans.  The  Roman 
road  from  Leicester,  the  Ermine  street,  passed 
through  Peterborough,  and  its  direction  is 
easily  traced  now  by  the  colour  of  the  crops. 
British  roads  existed  in  this  district  before  the 
Romans,  and  in  the  roads  made  many  years 
afterwards  Roman  pottery  and  kilns  are  found 
in  abundance.  No  public  buildings  have  been 
discovered  at  Durobrivce,  only  remains  of 
private  dwellings,  and  no  Roman  buildings 
have  been  met  with  in  Peterborough  itself 
within  the  past  sixty  years. 

The  walls  of  the  Assembly  Hall  were  hung 
with  engravings,  drawings,  and  other  illustra- 
tions of  the  places  of  historic  interest  in  the 
locality  to  be  visited  by  the  Congress  during 
the  week,  and  quite  an  extensive  museum  of 
local  antiquities  was  arranged  in  cases  for  the 
inspection  of  the  visitors  by  Mr.  Bodger,  one 
of  the  local  hon.  secs.,  and  remained  on  view 
throughout  the  week,  adding  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  meeting. 

Friday. 

Members  and  visitors,  forming  a large  party, 
left  Peterborough  in  carriages  about  9 o’clock 
for  Barnack,  where  they  arrived  about  10.30 
after  a pleasant  drive  in  lovely  weather.  At 
the  ancient  Saxon  church  the  Rev.  Canon  Syers 
met  the  party,  and  after  pointing  out  the 
special  features  of  architectural  interest  ex- 
ternally, read  a paper  upon  its  history.  There 
are  five  distinct  periods  of  architecture  in 
this  ancient  edifice.  The  tower  is  a well- 
known  example  of  Saxon  work,  'the  found- 
ation of  the  church  is  attributed  to  Wilfrith, 
Archbishop  of  York  about  the  year  670.  The 
curious  emblematical  carvings  inserted  in  the 
walls  of  the  tower,  which  are  regarded  as 
evidence  of  Wilfrith’s  association  with  the 
church,  were  examined  with  muefr  interest. 
The  exterior  walls  of  the  church  and  the  north 
arcade  are  of  Norman  date,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Canon  bear  a Continental  character. 
Norman  tendencies  are  to  be  found  in 
the  grooves  for  glass,  the  drip  blocks 
to  labels,  and  in  the  large  number  of 
windows.  The  original  Saxon  nave  was 
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of  wood.  The  remarkable  tower  arch 
was  blocked  up  until  1855.  when  the  late 
vicar,  Canon  Argles,  opened  it  out  and  found 
the  original  floor  of  the  Saxon  tower,  with  the 
stones  deeply  worn  by  the  feet  of  the  passing 
worshippers.  It  was  also  then  discovered  that 
the  foundations  were  laid  on  the  debris,  ashes, 
and  molten  lead  caused  by  the  burning  of  the 
old  Saxon  church  by  Sweyn  in  1013.  Mr. 
Irvine  is  of  opinion  that  the  builder  was 
Waltheof,  who  married  a niece  of  the  Con- 
queror, a.d.  1060.  The  south  arcade  is  of 
Early  English  work.  The  font  dates  from  about 
1250.  The  chancel  is  of  the  Decorated  period. 
The  Lady  Chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle,  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  bears 
interesting  evidence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
Barnack quarries  at  that  date,  temp.  Henry  VII., 
as  the  piers  of  the  arch  up  to  the  capitals  are  of 
Barnack  stone,  but  the  arch  itself  is  of  a stone 
of  a different  character.  In  a niche  in  the 
south  chapel  is  a very  unusual  example  of 
the  sculptured  representation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Many  ancient  coflins,  some  of  which  have  been 
preserved,  have  been  unearthed  in  digging  for 
graves  in  the  churchyard. 

The  drive  was  continued  to  Wittering,  where 
the  ancient  church  was  described  by  Mr.  C. 
Lynam,  F.S.A.  He  said  at  Barnack  was  to  be 
seen  the  tower  of  a Saxon  church,  but  at 
Wittering  was  a Saxon  church  itself — nave  and 
chancel  up  to  the  east  wall  all  being  Saxon. 
Long  and  short  work  was  clearly  visible  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  nave  and  at  the  angles 
of  the  east  walls  too.  The  chancel  arch  was 
very  rude  and  undoubtedly  Saxon.  The 
church  was  considerably  smaller  than 
that  at  Barnack,  and  in  his  opinion  was  of 
early  Saxon  date.  Wansford  Church  was  the 
next  visited,  and  here  Mr.  Lynam  again  pointed 
out  the  chief  features.  This  is  a church  with- 
out a chancel,  consisting  of  a nave  and  north 
arcade  only  and  western  tower.  The  chancel 
has  been  destroyed.  There  are  remains  of 
Saxon  work  in  the  shape  of  a window  in  the 
west  wall.  There  is  a good  Norman  doorway 
inside  the  south  porch,  the  porch  itself  being  a 
late  addition,  and  bearing  its  own  date,  1663. 
The  church  is  said  to  have  lain  in  ruins  for 
many  years,  but  in  1662  was  repaired  and 
used  for  divine  service.  The  tower  is 
Early  English,  and  has  an  unusual  treat- 
ment of  the  mullions  of  the  windows. 
The  tower  requires  considerable  reparation, 
and  that  at  an  early  date,  to  preserve  it 
from  destruction.  It  is  in  a very  dilapidated 
condition,  with  large  cracks  running  up  the 
entire  height  of  the  west  face.  In  the  church- 
yard are  several  coffin  lids  which  are  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Sibberton  Priory,  a 
short  distance  away.  Half  an  hour's  drive 
brought  the  party  to  Castor,  the  Roman  Duro- 
brivre,  where  the  fine  Norman  church  was 
described  by  Mr.  Traylen,  of  Stamford.  He 
said  the  district  around  Castor  was  saturated 
with  evidences  of  the  Roman  occupation.  The 
outward  appearance  of  the  land  now  was 
pretty  much  what  it  was  in  Roman  times,  but 
a flourishing  city  existed  here  when  all  else 
had  vanished.  Foundations  of  a Roman 
temple  had  been  found,  and  many  coins, 
tiles,  &c.,  and  masonry,  but  no  altar  of  any 
kind.  In  a.d.  650  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia 
embraced  Christianity.  There  are  no  remains 
of  the  church  of  St.  Kynesburgha  except  the 
small  portion  of  sculpture  over  the  south 
porch,  but  in  Castor  Field  there  was  a balk 
named  after  her.  She  founded  a convent  at 
Castor,  and  built  a church,  about  650.  Here 
she  died  and  was  buried,  together  with  her 
sister,  St.  Kyneswitha.  The  church  is  cruci- 
form in  plan.  It  was  rebuilt,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tower,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  tower  is,  of  course,  well  known  to 
architects  as  a fine  example  of  enriched 
Norman  work.  The  parapet  and  spire  are  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  curious  paintings 
on  the  north-west  wall,  which  represent  the 
Church  militant,  the  Church  in  purgatory,  and 
the  Church  triumphant,  attracted  much  interest. 
The  colours  used  in  these  curious  paintings  are 
the  same  as  are  found  in  similar  paintings  in 
other  churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
character  of  the  decoration  generally  favours 
the  supposition  that  they  were  all  painted  by 
the  same  artist. 

At  Milton  Hall,  the  next  place  visited,  many 
rare  objects  of  historic  interest  were  inspected, 
including  the  portrait  of  James  I.,  given  to  Sir 
W.  Fitzwilliam  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  the 
night  before  her  execution,  and  the  watch  which 
belonged  to  the  unfortunate  queen.  At  the 


evening  meeting  the  Rev.  P.  Royston  read  a 
paper  upon  Orton-Longueville  Church.  Mr. 
Thos.  Blashill,  Hon.  Treasurer,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  dates  from  about  1330.  On  each 
side,  externally,  of  the  south-east  window  is  a 
niche  with  trefoil  head  and  mouldings,  which 
was  considered  by  Paley  to  have  been  the 
sedilia  removed  from  within  ; but  Mr.  Royston 
was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  in  its  original 
position,  and  in  this  view  Mr.  Irvine  coincided. 
There  is  a low  side  window  of  three  lights, 
and  adjoining  it  on  the  inside  is  a stone  seat, 
and  a similar  seat  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  arch.  The  south  aisle  is  said  to  have 
been  built  from  the  materials  of  the  demolished 
church  at  Botolphsbridge,  which  parish  was 
united  with  Orton  in  1721.  Beneath  the  north 
chantry  arch  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a cross- 
legged  knight,  with  a circlet  cloak  worn  over 
the  armour.  In  the  tower  is  a curious  chamber, 
which  had  been  examined  by  Mr.  Irvine,  but 
he  was  unable  to  explain  its  use.  The  paper 
was  read  in  anticipation  of  a visit  to  the  church 
on  Thursday,  the  21st. 

Saturday. 

This  day  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  explora- 
tion of  the  ancient  town  of  Stamford,  with  a 
visit  to  Burghlev  House  in  the  afternoon.  The 
party  reached  Stamford  about  9.40,  and  were 
met  at  the  railway-station  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Traylen. 
The  weather  was  very  dull  at  starting,  but  the 
day  turned  out  fine  and  intensely  hot.  On  the 
way  to  St.  John's  Church,  across  the  meadows, 
Mr.  Traylen  indicated  the  positions  of  the 
ancient  castles,  and  gave  a general  description 
of  the  town  in  Mediaeval  times.  Arrived  at 
St.  John's,  Mr.  Traylen  gave  an  epitome  of  its 
history.  The  richly-coloured  hammer-beam 
roof  of  the  nave,  with  carved  figures  repre- 
senting the  heavenly  choir,  the  parclose 
screens,  and  remains  of  painted  glass  of 
the  Perpendicular  period,  in  the  upper  lights 
of  the  north  aisle  windows  were  pointed 
out,  and  a move  was  then  made  to  All 
Saints’  Church,  where  Mr.  Traylen  discoursed 
upon  its  history.  All  Saints  is  well  known 
to  most  architectural  students,  and  has  often 
been  described.  The  church  belongs  in 
great  part  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  its  present  appearance  is  due  to 
the  large  amount  of  rebuilding  and  restoration 
it  underwent  in  the  fifteenth  century,  caused  by 
the  great  damage  it  suffered  from  the  Lancas- 
trians during  their  occupation  of  the  town. 
William  Browne,  a prosperous  wool-stapler, 
restored  the  church  between  1480  and  1490. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  hospital 
a short  distance  away,  and,  together  with 
his  wife,  lies  buried  in  the  Early  English 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  ; and  a fine  brass, 
but  with  the  canopy  partly  gone,  marks 
their  resting-place.  He  also  built  the 
fine  spire  which  is  illustrated  in  Wicke’s 
“ Towers  and  Spires."  Following  Mr. 
Traylen,  the  party  visited  Browne’s  Hos- 
pital, where  they  much  admired  the 
beautiful  screen  in  the  chapel,  so  well  pre- 
served ; they  also  noticed  the  original  altar 
slab  with  the  five  crosses  intact,  which  now 
forms  the  floor  of  the  altar.  It  is  one  huge  slab 
of  stone,  about  11  ft.  in  length.  An  ancient 
fifteenth-century  “cope”  chair  attracted  much 
attention.  There  are  ten  bedesmen  resident  in 
the  hospital  at  the  present  time.  St.  Leonard’s 
Priory  was  the  next  place  upon  the  programme, 
but,  owing  to  it  being  situated  nearly  a mile 
away  on  the  Uffington-road,  and  the  great  heat 
combined,  it  was  decided  to  forego  the  visit 
and  stroll  leisurely  through  the  picturesque 
streets  of  Stamford  Town.  St.  George’s, 
St.  Mary’s,  and  St.  Martin's  were  all  visited, 
but  a very  short  time  was  devoted  to  St.  Mary's 
as  the  chancel  and  side  chapel  gates  were 
locked  and  permission  to  enter  was  refused, 
the  visit  of  the  archaeologists,  seemingly, 
being  resented  as  a desecration.  After 
luncheon,  carriages  were  in  requisition  to 
convey  the  party  to  the  celebrated  mansion  of 
the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  Burghley  House. 
Here  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  F.S.A.,  read  a very  able 
and  interesting  paper,  in  the  Great  Banqueting 
Hall,  upon  the  history  of  the  house,  the 
paper  being  illustrated  with  plans,  by  Thorpe, 
of  the  original  building,  and  many  large  maps 
and  engravings.  The  history  of  the  Manor  of 
Burghley  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  Con- 
fessor, when  it  was  possessed  on  lease  by  the 
King’s  Chaplain,  at  whose  death  it  was  seized 
by  the  Crown.  Leofric,  the  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, redeemed  it,  and  Pope  Eugenius  in 
1141  confirmed  it  to  the  abbey.  The  manor  then  | 


came  to  be  held  of  the  Abbey  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  by  William  de  Burghley  and 
Thomas  de  Burghley,  and,  passing  through 
several  families,  by  purchase  it  at  length  came 
into  the  possession  of  Richard  Cecil,  the  father 
of  the  great  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley,  about 
1528.  An  old  house  belonged  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer  and  occupied  a portion  of  the  site  of 
the  present  mansion,  which  seems  to  have  been 
commenced  about  the  year  1575.  The  date 
1577  is  carved  in  relief  in  the  centre  of  the 
vaulted  ceiling  of  the  west  entrance,  while  1585 
and  1587  respectively  are  carved  beneath  the 
spire  of  the  chapel  and  upon  the  north  front. 
After  listening  to  Mr.  Gotch’s  lucid  description 
of  the  building,  the  party  viewed  the  stately 
rooms  and  galleries,  rich  with  fine  old  tapes- 
tries, paintings,  and  carvings  and  cabinets  filled 
with  rare  articles  of  vertu,  and  then  returned 
by  train  to  Peterborough. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  C.  Dack,  lion, 
local  secretary,  read  a paper  upon  the  Peter- 
borough Gentlemen’s  Society.  This  society  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  England,  and  although  its 
original  intentions  have  been  altered  several 
times  yet  after  a period  of  nearly  160  years  it 
still  exists.  In  its  earlier  history  it  is  very  much 
associated  with  the  Spalding  Gentlemen's 
Society,  which  was  founded  in  1712,  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Johnson,  the  secretary  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  is  still  carried  on  under 
its  original  rules.  The  founder  of  the  Peter- 
borough Society  was  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Nene,  an  original  member  of  the  Spalding 
Society.  Amongst  the  original  members: 
was  the  Rev.  Robert  Smyth,  a learned  anti- 
quary and  curate  of  Woodston,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Huntingdonshire,  which  was  never, 
published.  He  also  copied  inscriptions  and: 
epitaphs  in  the  counties  of  Northamptonshire, 
Hunts,  Cambridge,  and  Rutland,  and  Lincoln-! 
shire,  including  a list  of  those  not  mentioned 
by  Browne,  Willis,  and  others  in  Peterborough 
Cathedral.  The  Society  was  founded  in  173c 
“for  the  improvement  of  literature  and  pro- 
motion of  friendship  and  good  neighbour-! 
hood."  The  minute  books  for  the  first  twenty 
years  were  kept  with  great  care,  and  many 
interesting  records  are  preserved  therein,  but 
after  1752  the  entries  are  very  irregular.  Thd 
Society  still  exists,  but  now  takes  the  form  of  j 
limited  circulating  library. 

Monday. 

An  early  start  was  made  by  train  for  Spaldingi 
Here  the  party  was  met  by  Dr.  Marten  Perry 
the  President  of  the  Spalding  Gentlemen*!! 
Society,  and  Mr.  Ashley  Maples,  the  Treasurer., 
and  under  their  guidance  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  ancient  Church  of  S.S.  Mary  and  Nicholas; 
which,  from  its  known  history  and  the  comr 
pleteness  of  its  plan,  is  of  considerable  interest: 
Dr.  Perry  gave  some  account  of  the  church, 
which  dates  from  1284.  The  church  war, 
the  outcome  of  a contract  between  the  Prior 
and  Convent  of  Spalding  and  the  parishioners: 
by  which  the  latter  contributed  100/.,  and  tin! 
former  built  the  church  on  the  site  of  thi! 
cemetery.  The  stairs  of  the  rood  loft  re 
main  in  perfect  preservation,  and  the  screen 
dates  from  3350  — it  was  restored  by  thil 
late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  The  chapel  on  thil 
south  side  of  the  chancel  is  dedicatee 
to  St.  Thomas-a-Becket,  and  was  a guihi 
chapel,  erected  in  1315.  In  1360  the  aisle! 
of  the  transepts  were  widened.  The  soutl 
porch  dates  from  1500,  as  does  the  curioui 
arch  thrown  diagonally  across  from  the  soutl 
aisles  to  the  junction  of  the  south  transept  witK 
the  nave.  In  the  vestry  are  preserved  some 
early  printed  books,  including  a Commentary 
by  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  dated  1498  ; a Bible,  1537 
a French  Bible,  1562  ; and  a copy  of  Fox’: 
“Martyrs,”  1631.  From  the  church  the  partre 
went,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Perry,  t-' 
Ayscoughfee  Hall,  which  was  built  aboirfl 
1420  for  Sir  Richard  Aylwyn,  father  of  Sill 
Nicholas  Aylwyn,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  cp 
London  in  1509.  It  derives  its  name  from  thil 
family  of  Ayscough,  or  Askew,  of  whorl 
Anne  Askew  was  descended.  The  celef 
brated  Maurice  Johnson,  the  founder  c'j 
the  Spalding  Gentlemen's  Society,  lived  hen* 
in  1710.  Spalding  possessed  three  guilds,  ani* 
several  ancient  stone  coffin-lids,  found  on  tht 
site  of  one  of  these  guilds,  are  built,  uprigh;h 
into  a modern  wall  for  preservation.  Dr.  Pernfi 
then  conducted  the  party  to  the  Church  Coto^ 
near  St.  Peter's  Church,  where  they  wear 
invited  to  attend  the  quarterly  meeting  of  tht: 
Spalding  Gentlemen's  Society.  He  here  rea; 
an  interesting  paper  upon  the  “ Origin,  Pro 
gress,  and  Present  State  of  the  Society,”  which! 
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it  appears,  is  the  oldest  antiquarian  society  in 
the  Kingdom,  having  been  founded  in  1711.  The 
first  entry  in  the  minute-book  is  under  the  date 
1712.  The  Society  possesses  many  valuable 
MSS.,  amongst  others  the  Register  of  Spald- 
ing Priory,  containing  many  pedigrees  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  its  date  being  1450.  A second 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Ashley  Maples  in  the 
absence  of  the  author,  Mr.  W.  E.  Foster.  F.S.A., 
on  “ A Plea  for  the  Preservation  of  Manorial 
Court  Rolls.”  A visit  was  afterwards  paid  to 
the  museum  at  the  Johnson  Hospital,  where  the 
ancient  MSS.,  &c.,  See.,  were  laid  out  for  in- 
spection. Returning  to  Peterborough  early  in 
the  afternoon,  the  parish  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  was  inspected,  and  a paper  descriptive 
of  its  history  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Townsend. 
This  church  originally  stood  eastward  of  the 
minster,  but  the  parishioners,  complaining  of 
the  distance,  and  that  they  were  often  prevented 
by  the  waters  from  attending  the  services,  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  gave  his  licence  for  its  re- 
moval. The  church  was  rebuilt  at  the  charge 
of  the  parishioners,  but  the  Abbey  gave 
towards  the  work  the  nave  of  St.  Thomas- 
a-Becket's  chapel,  the  chancel  of  which 
is  now  used  as  the  Peterborough  Museum. 
The  new  church  was  completed  in  1407.  In 
the  vestry  are  preserved  some  rich  examples 
of  old  embroidery  and  a large  full-length 
portrait  of  King  Charles  I.  Some  of  the 
members  paid  a visit  to  the  ancient  Tithe 
Barn,  of  which  only  the  skeleton  now  remains, 
it  having  recently  been  sold  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  so  the  members  were 
informed,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  ; the  inopportune  interference  of  a 
certain  society  in  the  matter,  it  was  explained, 
had  complicated  the  negotiations  and  had  been 
the  ultimate  cause  of  the  loss  of  this  interesting 
and  almost  perfect  building.  At  the  evening 
meeting  the  following  papers  were  read  : — By 
Lord  Melville,  on  “ Lathom  Hospital  and  its 
Early  Statutes”  ; by  Canon  Rawnsley,  on 
“Caedmon,  the  Saxon  Poet”;  by  Dr.  Phene, 
on  “ The  Commercial  Position  of  Peterborough 
and  District  in  Pre-Roman  Times.” 

Tuesday. 

Leaving  Peterborough  in  carriages  about 
9.15,  Glatton  Church  was  reached  about  10 
o'clock.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas, 
is  cruciform,  and  dates  generally  from  about 
1460,  but  there  are  remains  of  earlier  work  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The 
screen  is  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
There  is  an  early  low  side  window  of  two 
lights.  The  old  open  benches  have  some  well- 
carved  poppy-heads.  One  peculiar  feature  of 
this  church  externally  is  that  the  clearstory 
stage  is  carried  along  the  two  sides  of  the 
tower.  The  drive  was  resumed  to  Little 
Gidding,  where  the  quaint  and  exceedingly 
(interesting  little  church  was  inspected,  and  the 
j Rev.  A.  Hilton  read  an  admirable  paper 
| upon  it  and  the  religious  fraternity 
] established  here  by  Nicholas  Ferrar  in 
{1625.  After  resigning  his  seat  in  Parliament 
and  giving  up  public  life,  Nicholas  Ferrar 
retired  here,  together  with  his  mother  and 
brother,  his  sister  and  her  husband,  family,  and 
servants,  forming  in  all  a community  of  over 
i forty  persons,  and  they  lived  a life  of  strict 
t devotion  and  religious  seclusion.  This  esta- 
\ blishment  at  Little  Gidding,  Mr.  Hilton  said, 

; may  be  called  a place  of  beginnings,  for  the 
9 monastic  life,  as  divorced  from  the  religious 
| life  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  had  its  beginning 
: here.  Concordances  also  had  their  beginning 
j here.  The  fame  of  the  community  soon 
spread,  and  many  good  men  and  women 

i visited  the  place,  amongst  them  the  saintly 
| Herbert,  Dr.  Donne,  King  Charles  I.,  and 
| others,  until  at  length  the  place  was  ransacked 
| and  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentary  troops. 

1 Ferrar  died  in  deacon’s  orders  in  1634.  “ He 
a was  a Puritan  and  yet  a Catholic,  and  a 
I Catholic  and  yet  a Puritan.”  The  curious 

ii  church  has  been  restored  to  its  appearance  in 
i Ferrar's  time.  The  seats  are  arranged  stall- 
>1  wise  along  each  side  of  the  church,  and  possess 
14  good  carved  canopies  of  the  period.  There  is 
■(  a , brass  eagle  lectern,  which  was  discovei'ed  in 
I a ' pond,  where  it  had  been  thrown  by  the 
a despoilers.  The  font  is  of  brass,  and  very 

curious,  with  a cover  and  cresting  resembling 
).  a crown,  intended,  it  is  said,  to  be  emblematical 
'j  of  Church  and  State — the  font  the  Church,  the 
•j  cover  the  State.  Conington  Church  and  Castle 
M were  next  reached.  The  church  is  a fine  struc- 
i ture  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  In  the  south 
; chapel  is  preserved  an  abbot's  chair,  formerly  be- 
j longing  to  Peterborough.  It  is  said  to  have  been 


brought  from  Fotheringhay,  where  it  was  used 
by  Queen  Mary  just  previous  to  her  execution. 
In  the  church  is  a remarkable  effigy  of  a knight 
in  chain  armour  of  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
over  which  is  a friar’s  sleeved  cowl,  with  hood 
and  cincture  of  knotted  cord.  Nothing  is 
known  as  to  its  history.  Mr.  Patrick,  hon.  sec., 
read  some  extracts  from  old  documents,  and 
pointed  out  the  chief  features  of  the  church  and 
the  celebrated  monuments  to  the  Cotton  family. 
The  adjoining  mansion,  called  Conington 
Castle,  is  said  to  have  been  built  of  the 
materials  of  Fotheringhay  Castle,  and  ccr- 
ainly  the  columns  and  arches  surrounding 
the  lower  story  are  of  the  Perpendicular 
period. 

The  carriages  were  resumed,  and  about 
half  an  hour's  drive  brought  the  company 
to  Yaxley,  where  the  Rev.  W.  E.  H. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Townsend  described  the 
church,  which  is  a cruciform  structure  with 
a fine  tower  and  lofty  spire  at  the  west  end. 
The  dates  of  the  architecture  are  from  1240  to 
1260  for  the  north  aisle  of  chancel  and  chancel 
arch.  The  chancel  window  and  south  aisle  are 
about  a century  later.  An  interesting  feature 
is  that  the  roofs  all  over  the  church  are  quite 
original.  The  rood  screen  has  very  good 
details,  although  late,  about  1480,  but  the  beam 
is  wanting.  The  nave  and  aisles  were  rebuilt 
about  1340.  The  tower  is  within  the  church. 
Preserved  in  the  church  are  the  curious  iron 
tongs  called  the  “fire-engine  ; ” they  were  used 
to  pull  down  the  thatch  from  burning  roofs  to 
prevent  the  fire  spreading.  Some  remains  of 
colour  decoration  are  visible  in  the  south 
respond  of  the  chancel  arch  and  -on  the  lower 
panels  of  the  screen.  Another  interesting 
feature  in  this  church  is  the  memorial  of  a 
heart  burial  in  the  north  transept.  It  is  that  of 
an  abbot  of  Thorney,  William  de  Yaxley.  A 
former  vicar  disinterred  the  case  which  con- 
tained the  heart,  which  crumbled  into  dust  on 
exposure  to  the  air  ; but  the  case  is  preserved 
and  was  produced  for  the  inspection  of  the 
members  of  the  Congress.  On  the  way  back 
to  Peterborough  a short  halt  was  made  at 
Fletton  in  order  to  see  the  ancient  cross,  said  to 
be  Saxon,  now  standing  in  the  churchyard. 
Mr.  Lynam,  in  describing  the  cross,  said  it  was 
distinctly  Norman  and  not  Saxon.  At  the 
evening  meeting  Miss  Edith  Bradley  read  a 
paper  upon  “ Crowland  and  the  Legend  of 
St.  Guthlac,”  which  was  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides.  A paper  was  also  read  by  the  Rev. 
W.  D.  Sweeting  on  “Maxey  Church  and 
Parish.” 

Wednesday. 

Leaving  Peterborough  about  9,  a drive 
of  an  hour’s  duration  brought  the  party 
to  Woodcroft  Manor  House,  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Etton,  about  seven  miles  from 
Peterborough.  It  is  called  a castle,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a place  of 
much  strength,  or  to  have  possessed,  beyond 
the  moat,  any  particular  means  of  defence.  It 
is,  however,  a valuable  and  most  interesting 
example  of  a country  house,  dating  partly  from 
the  thirteenth,  but  mainly  from  the  fourteenth 
centuries,  erected,  probably,  during  the  reigns 
of  the  two  first  Edwards.  In  plan  the  house  is 
a parallelogram,  with  an  attached  circular  tower 
of  three  stages  at  each  of  the  two  front  angles 
(only  one  now  remains) ; the  entrance  is  beneath 
an  arched  gateway  in  the  centre  of  this  front, 
the  wall  being  carried  up  to  form  a square 
tower,  against  the  sides  of  which  the  high 
pitched  roof  abuts.  The  windows  which  light 
the  lower  story  are  small  and  square-headed. 
The  building  is  in  two  stories,  the  upper  one  ori- 
ginallybeing  open  to  the  roof, and  the  windows 
on  this  floor  are  larger,  and  are  divided  into  two 
lights  by  a moulded  transom,  the  upper  lights 
being  square-headed  trefoils.  The  entrance 
gateway  has  no  signs  of  a portcullis,  but  has  a 
room  over  it  said  to  have  been  an  oratory.  The 
house  is  at  present  undergoing  considerable 
alteration  to  fit  it  for  the  occupation  of  the  new 
proprietor,  and  a third  story  is  being  added 
which  does  not  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
old  building.  This  house  was  attacked  by  the 
Cromwellians  in  1648,  and  was  the  scene  of  the 
tragic  death  of  Dr.  Hudson,  which  circumstance 
Sir  Walter  Scott  related  under  the  name  of  Dr. 
Rocliffe  in  his  romance  of  “ Woodstock.”  The 
drive  was  resumed  to  Maxey,  stopping  on  the 
way  to  inspect  the  remains  of  the  roadside  cross 
at  Helpston,  a very  beautiful  fourteenth  century 
cross,  the  base  and  stem  in  good  preservation, 
but  the  head,  unfortunately,  missing.  The 
church  here  is  deserving  of  a longer  inspec- 
tion than  the  party  could  give  to  it,  as 


there  are  some  exceedingly  interesting  and 
unusual  features  which  were  discovered  at 
the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  tower, 
some  thirty  years  ago.  Five  feet  below  the 
present  surface  the  Saxon  foundation  was  met 
with  and  many  sepulchral  slabs  of  Saxon  date 
were  found.  In  the  chancel  the  original  tiles 
remain  on  the  kneeling  step  and  these  are 
figured  in  “ Parker’s  Glossary."  Two  stone 
bench  ends  with  curious  carved  heads  remain 
on  either  side  of  the  chancel  which,  at  onetime, 
supported  a stone  seat  against  the  wall. 
Hastening  away  from  this  very  interesting 
church,  Maxey  was  reached  about  noon,  and  in 
the  church  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting  sup- 
plemented his  paper  read  the  evening 
before  by  further  observations  and  pointed 
out  the  particular  features  of  the  building. 
The  north  side  of  the  nave  is  the  earlier  ; 
the  south  side  has  the  nail  head  ornament 
on  the  outer  rim  of  the  arcade  arches. 
The  original  Norman  clearstory  windows  and 
string  course  are  clearly  visible  beneath  the 
roofs  of  the  aisles.  The  stairs  to  the  rood  loft 
remain,  and  on  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  close 
to  the  opening  from  the  stairs  to  the  loft,  is  an 
elegant  ogee  shaped  piscina  showing  that 
originally  the  rood  loft  had  an  altar.  This  is 
regarded  as  a rare  feature,  there  being  only 
fourteen  other  instances  recorded  in  England. 
The  western  arch  of  the  north  chantry  is  a very 
beautiful  one,  having  cinquefoil  cusping  and 
ball  flower  terminations  ; the  date  recorded  is 
about  1360.  At  the  south  end  of  the  chancel  is  a 
small  chamber,  groined  and  vaulted,  which  was 
used  by  the  Almoner  of  Peterborough  as  a strong 
room. 

Norlhborough  Castle  and  Church  were  the 
next  places  visited.  The  Castle  or  Manor 
House  of  Northborough  was  erected  by 
Geoffrey  de  la  Mare,  about  1340,  and  is  an 
extensive  and  picturesque  building.  Of  the 
original  buildings  remaining,  the  entrance 
gatehouse  and  the  hall  facing  it  at  the  opposite 
side  of  a large  courtyard,  are  the  chief.  The 
outer  gate  is  formed  of  one  large  bold-pointed 
arch,  but  without  any  provision  for  a port- 
cullis, and  set  back  a few  feet  within  it  is 
an  intermediate  arch  with  smaller  arch 
beside  it,  the  oblong  space  thus  formed  being 
groined  and  vaulted  originally,  the  springers 
and  portions  of  the  ribs  remaining.  The  inner 
gateway  was  also  at  one  time  groined  and 
vaulted.  On  the  left  of  the  inner  entrance  is  a 
small  door  leading  to  a staircase,  now  partly 
destroyed,  which  communicated  with  the  upper 
floor  of  the  tower.  A chamber  between  this 
staircase  and  the  front  of  the  building  is  also 
entered  from  this  door  and  was  the  guardroom. 
Crossing  the  court  the  Great  Hall  is  entered, 
lighted  on  both  fronts  by  two  large,  two-light, 
square  - headed  and  transomed  windows, 
originally  with  flowing  tracing  in  the  heads. 
These  windows  are  separated  by  a buttress  on 
each  face  of  the  hall.  At  the  end  of  the 
hall  is  a cross  wall  with  three  charming  ogee- 
shaped arches  having  crockets  and  ball  flower 
ornaments  in  the  hollows  of  the  mouldings;  these 
doorways  gave  access  to  the  offices  or  but- 
teries. On  the  north  front  is  a porch  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.,  or  rather  later,  which  now 
gives  access  to  the  hall  from  the  court.  The 
whole  building  is  now  cut  up  by  partitions  and 
floors  dividing  it  into  chambers,  and  is  used  as 
a farmhouse.  A short  distance  away  is  the 
church,  and  here  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Dukinfield  Astley, 
Hon.  Sec.,  read  some  notes,  and  gave  a descrip- 
tion of  its  more  prominent  features.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  and  in 
several  respects  is  a very  remarkable  building. 
It  belongs  respectively  to  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  but  the  original 
scheme  was  never  completed.  The  west 
wall  with  four  flat  buttresses  and  double  bell 
gable  and  north-west  respond  of  the  arcade  are 
the  earliest  parts.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  church  consists  of  a south  aisle  or  transept 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
by  Roger  de  Northborough,  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
It  is  of  beautiful  design  and  execution,  with 
rich  traceried  windows,  and  appears  to  have 
been  intended  for  a family  burying  place,  as 
there  is  an  extensive  vault  beneath.  In  Parker's 
“ Domestic  Architecture  ” this  chapel  is  fully 
described,  and  reference  made  to  the  vacant 
recesses  beneath  the  south  window  in  relation 
to  the  effigies  now  lying  in  the  church- 
yard at  Glinton,  but  the  notice  is  too 
lengthy  to  quote  here.  This  church  is 
associated  with  Cromwell  and  the  Claypoles, 
and  Martha,  daughter  of  John  Claypole,  who 
died  in  1663,  is  interred  in  the  south  transept. 
From  Northborough  the  drive  was  continued 
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to  Peakirk.  Mr.  Patrick,  Hon.  Sec.,  read  a 
paper  upon  the  “ Church  and  Cell  of  St.  Pega," 
and  indicated  the  prominent  objects  of  interest. 
The  church  at  first  consisted  only  of  a Norman 
nave  and  chancel  with  south  door.  An  aisle 
on  the  north  was  the  earliest  alteration,  with  an 
arcade  of  three  semicircular  arches.  Mr.  Patrick 
drew  particular  attention  to  the  capitals  of  the 
north  chantry  arch  and  the  chancel  arch,  the 
former  showing  the  very  beginning  of  the  leaf 
ornament  of  the  succeeding  style.  The  south 
porch  door  is  a fine  example  of  enriched 
Norman  work.  The  porch  itself  is  of  later 
date  with  groined  and  vaulted  roof.  There  is 
a good  piscina  in  the  south  wall,  which  has  the 
peculiarity  of  possessing  a small  shaft  in  the 
apex  of  the  arch,  which  is  considered  by 
some  archaeologists  to  have  been  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  off  the  smoke  from  a taper  at 
which  the  officiating  priest  would  warm  his 
hands.  A similar  thing  is  observable  at 
Tallington  Church,  and  others  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. After  inspecting  the  curious 
quatrefoil  shaped  opening  at  the  north-east 
side  of  the  chancel  window,  which  was 
used  for  the  exhibition  of  some  sacred 
relic,  and  the  marks  of  the  iron  bars 
which  had  protected  it,  the  party  walked  to 
the  little  building  called  the  hermitage,  said  to 
be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  cell  occupied  by 
St.  Pega,  the  sister  of  St.  Gulhlac,  and  after 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated  and  the  district 
called  Pegeland.  Here  Mr.  Patrick  continued 
his  paper  upon  the  history  of  St.  Pega,  and 
pointed  out  the  remains  of  the  old  Saxon  cross 
preserved  within  the  building.  The  drive  was 
continued  to  Clinton  Church,  which  was 
described  by  Mr.  Percy  Hopkins.  This  church 
possesses  a needle  spire,  the  finest  in  the 
county.  The  church  generally  is  of  the 
Decorated  period,  but  there  are  some  good  bits 
of  earlier  styles.  In  the  churchyard  lie  the 
two  remarkable  effigies  already  referred  to 
under  Northborough. 

The  formal  closing  meeting  of  the  Congress 
was  held  in  the  evening  at  Woodston  Manor 
House,  about  a mile  out  of  Peterborough,  to 
which  the  members  were  invited  by  Mrs. 
Terrot.  The  house  contains  much  good  old 
work,  and  in  particular  a very  elaborately- 
carved  overmantel  to  the  fireplace  in  the  draw- 
ing room.  It  is  of  sixteenth-century  date,  and 
either  German  or  Dutch.  The  Rev.  H.J.  D. 
Astley,  Hon.  Sec.,  read  the  second  part  of  his 
paper  on  the  Manor  House  and  Church  of 
Northborough,  which  was  well  illustrated  by 
MSS.  and  photographs. 

Thursday,  July  21. 

This  was  included  in  the  general  programme 
as  an  extra  day,  and  a large  party  of  the 
members,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  the 
previous  six  days,  joined  in  the  excursions. 
Leaving  Peterborough  about  nine,  a lovely 
drive  through  several  miles  of  woodland 
scenery  brought  the  party  to  Apethorpe  Hall, 
which  was  visited  by  the  kindness  of  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland.  Thence  to  Fotheringhay 
Church,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Towns- 
end. The  present  nave  (the  chancel  is  gone) 
was  built  about  1435  by  Edward,  Duke 
of  York.  This  church  was  specially  the 
church  of  the  Royal  House  of  York,  and 
contained  the  tombs  of  Edward,  Duke 
of  York,  slain  at  Agincourt  in  1415,  and 
of  Richard,  killed  at  Wakefield,  the  father 
of  Edward  IV.  Of  the  castle,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Mary,  nothing  remains  but  the  carthern 
mound  and  one  large  lump  of  stone.  The 
drive  was  continued  to  Cotterstock,  when  the 
church  was  inspected,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Buttan- 
shaw  gave  a description  and  history  of  the 
building.  Itpossessesa  very  long  chancel,  which 
it  owes  to  the  erection  of  a college  for  a Pro- 
vost and  thirteen  Fellows,  by  John  Gifford,  a 
Canon  of  York.  There  is  a fine  brass  to 
Robert  Winteringham,  one  of  the  Provosts  and 
Prebendary  of  Lyddington.  Leaving  Cotter- 
stock,  the  party  was  conducted  by  Lord 
Melville  to  Warmington,  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  This 
church  is  illustrated  and  described  in  Bran- 
don's “ Parish  Churches.”  From  Warmington 
the  Congress  proceeded  to  Orton-Longueville  ' 
Hall,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Mar- 
quess and  Marchioness  of  Huntly,  and  in- 
spected the  curiosities  contained  in  the  house 
and  visited  the  church  close  by,  which  is 
almost  wholly  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
church  contains  some  good  monuments.  This 
ended  a very  successful  Congress,  and  members  j 
reached  Peterborough  about  6 30. 
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NO.  5,  COLLINGHAM  GARDENS. 

This  is  one  of  a pair  of  houses  which  on 
plan,  with  their  projecting  wings,  enclose  three 
sides  of  a forecourt  or  terrace. 

The  rooms  in  the  wings  are  on  a different 
level  from  those  of  the  main  building,  and  are 
continued  from  the  landings  of  the  staircase, 
the  staircase  coming  between  the  wings  and 
the  main  block. 

The  Flemish  work  of  the  Flamboyant  period 
has  probably  supplied  the  motive  of  this 
moulded  brick  building. 

The  buildings  are  part  of  a group  of  about 
twentv  houses,  all  diversified,  forming  Colling- 
ham  Gardens,  designed  fifteen  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto. 


THE  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION  : 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Builders’ 
Benevolent  Institution  was  held  on  the  21st 
inst.  at  the  offices,  35,  Southampton -row, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C.  Mr.  Charles  Wall,  Presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair,  supported  bv  Messrs. 
Thomas  Stirling,  H.  Holloway,  E.  V.  New,  and 
other  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Major  R.  A.  Brutton,  secretary,  read  the 
annual  report,  which  stated  that  the  committee 
desired  to  express  to  the  subscribers  their 
thanks  for  the  continued  support  to  the 
charity.  Last  year  being  the  Queen's  Jubilee, 
and  also  the  Jubilee  year  of  the  Institution, 


every  eligible  candidate  was  rejoiced  b 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  charity.  This  wa 
very  satisfactory,  and  it  was  hoped  that  th: 
increased  liability  of  expense  would  be  cheen 
fully  met  by  the  subscribers.  Owing  to  tht 
decease  of  many  liberal  contributors,  and  fei 
other  reasons,  new  subscribers  were  urgentL 
needed.  The  warmest  thanks  were  due  t 
the  President,  Mr.  Charles  Wall,  for  tht 
interest  he  had  taken  in  the  welfare  of  tht 
Institution.  During  the  past  year  there  hai 
been  four  deaths  amongst  the  pensioners,  am 
three  pensioners  had  been  elected.  Th" 
annual  dinner  will  be  held  at  Carpenters’  Hal. 
on  Thursday,  November  17,  when  MR 
Benjamin  J.  Greenwood,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs 
Holliday  6k  Greenwood,  would  occupy  tklr 
chair. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  adoption  of  tl:l 
report  and  accounts,  which  was  seconded  b 
Mr.  New,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thos.  Stirling,  a cordi: 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  retiring  Pres 
dent,  Mr.  Charles  Wall. 

Thanks  were  also  accorded  to  the  Vice-Pr  ';: 
sidents  and  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer  (Mr.  Geor|| 
Plucknett,  J.P.),  with  a request  that  he  shotni 
continue  his  valuable  services. 

A similar  compliment  was  paid  to  tl  |i 
Committee,  the  retiring  members  beini 
reappointed,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  L 
Ritchie. 

The  Hon.  Auditors  were  re-elected,  and 
vote  of  thanks  accorded  them  for  their  service! 

The  Chairman  proposed  that  Mr.  Ben jamiB 
J.  Greenwood  be  the  President  for  the  ensuinii 
year;  he  believed  Mr.  Greenwood  would  <|| 
his  utmost  for  the  charity. 
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Mr.  New  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
greed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Holloway,  a vote  of 
Tanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman  for  pre- 
iding,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
'as  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  County  Hall, 
pring-gardens,  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood,  Chair- 
lan,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
inance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
ermondsey  Vestry  4,000/.  for  paving  works  ; 
ewington  Vestry  5,000/.  for  works  at  the 
Irish  depot  ; the  Islington  Guardians  50,000/. 
>r  the  erection  of  an  infirmary  ; the  Shore- 
I tch  Guardians  3,140/.  for  branch  school  and 
Editions  to  the  infirmary ; the  Shoreditch 
estry  10,650/.  for  engineering  works  at  baths 
id  wash-houses  ; the  Wandsworth  District 
oard  r, 800/.  for  underground  conveniences  ; 
id  the  Whitechapel  Guardians  7,500/.  for 
^rations  to  workhouse. 

The  Chairman's  Address. 

The  Chairman,  in  delivering  his  annual 
dress,  said  it  was  impossible  to  describe  in 
Jail  the  year’s  labours  of  the  twenty-eight 
mmittees  ; he  could  only  remark  upon  a few 
the  topics  suggested  by  the  records  of  those 
jours.  The  work  of  the  Building  Act  Com- 
ittec  was  a mass  of  dry  but  important  detail, 
ke  that  of  the  Asylums  and  several  other 
mmittees,  it  was  an  illustration  of  the  purely 
ministrative  labour  which  was  undertaken 
eerfully  and  steadily  week  after  week,  with- 
t hope  or  desire  of  public  recognition,  and 
most  without  recognition  by  the  Council 
elf.  The  improvement  of  the  main  drainage 
stem,  and  the  corresponding  improvement  in 
3 condition  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
lames,  would  be  followed  by  such  further 
provements  as  might  be  found  practicable, 
d the  Main  Drainage  Committee  were  now 
gaged  in  - experiments  in  the  filtration 
sewage  through  a coke-filter.  A puri- 
ation  of  65  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  had 
en  obtained,  and  better  results  were  still 
ticipated.  Gold  fish  had  lived  in  the  filtered 
luent  for  over  three  weeks.  The  housing  of 
3 people  was  a problem  of  gravity  and  mag- 
ude,  but  the  conditions  under  which  the 
unmittee  had  to  work  were  too  stringent, 
d it  was  hoped  that  the  Treasury  would 
tend  the  period  of  repayment.  There  ap- 
ared  to  be  an  extraordinary  and  dispropor- 
nate  cost  in  rehousing  people  displaced  by 
eat  public  improvements,  such  as  the  pro- 
sed new  street  between  Holborn  and  the 
■and.  To  increase  the  mobility  of  the 
ver  class  of  the  population  would  greatly 
>ist  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  he 
•ked  to  the  extension  of  cheap  trains 
cl  tramways  to  effect  this  object.  Posses- 
'ii  of  the  London  Tramway  Company’s 
es  south  of  the  Thames  would  be  obtained 
the  Council  on  January  1,  1899.  They 
>uld  be  a valuable  municipal  asset,  and  a 
Jtent  instrument  for  combating  overcrowding 
cl  for  adding  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
i the  public.  The  proposal  of  the  Improve- 
hits  Committee  to  make  a magnificent  boule- 
drd  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand  would  add  to 
p dignity  and  beauty  of  the  capital  at  a 
jnimum  of  cost  to  the  ratepayers,  and  might 
pn  result  in  an  ultimate  financial  benefit.  The 
jal  estimated  cost  of  the  various  street  im- 
•ipvements  for  which  powers  would  be  asked 
! I Parliament  was  1,100,000/.,  and  those  now 
^progress  would  cost  1,750,000/.  With  regard 
| the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  an  additional 
pital  expenditure  of  197,000 /.  had  been  sanc- 
;ned.  Warned  by  the  awful  calamity  in  Paris, 
>j;  Theatres  Committee  had  introduced  a Bill, 
T'luiring  a licence  to  be  obtained  from  the 
lluncil  before  buildings  might  be  used  for 
jpirs,  such  licence  to  be  obtainable  at  any 
' he.  The  clauses  had  been  drafted  in  such  a 
;(m  as  would  not  cause  any  interfer- 
fl-e  with  the  retail  trader.  New  rules 
SP  also  been  made  for  the  prevention 
>:j  accidents  in  the  use  of  the  lime-light 
•jp  cinematograph  in  places  of  entertainment, 
ijferring  to  the  Works  Department,  Mr. 
laod  said : “ The  department  has  been 

Tied  on  under  the  new  management  for  a 
c le  more  than  a year.  Of  the  work  for  which 
>■  new  management  is  solely  responsible,  the 
Jount  which  has  been  completed,  passed  by 
in:  committees,  and  reported  to  the  Council  is 


not  yet  large.  In  fact,  some  of  the  works  com- 
menced under  the  old  management  are  not  yet 
completed  and  reported.  So  far  (according  to 
the  standards  of  comparison  adopted  by  the 
Council)  the  cost  of  the  estimated  and  jobbing 
works  carried  out  entirely  under  the  new 
management  shows  a balance  below  the  esti- 
mates^ and  the  schedule  values  respectively,  and 
the  quality  of  the  work  has  been  satisfactory." 

A Tramways  Dcbartmctit. — Mr.  Benn,  Chair- 
man of  the  Highways  Committee,  moved  a 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  to  the 
effect  that  a Tramways  Department  should  be 
formed  for  the  administration  of  the  Council’s 
tramways,  and  that  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee should  report  on  the  organisation  of 
such  a Department  and  the  salary  to  be  paid 
the  chief  officer.  He  said  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  it  was  necessary  that  a 
Tramways  Department  should  be  instituted  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  The  Committee 
were  unanimous  upon  the  need  for  such  an 
institution,  and  there  were  no  parties  on  the 
Committee.  By  Christmas  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  administer  seventy-four  miles  of 
tramways.  They  would  be  able  to  take  over 
all  the  staff  of  the  southern  system  ; but,  as  one 
of  the  first  things  they  would  have  to  deal  with 
would  be  electric  traction,  they  could  not  put 
an  inquiry  into  that  upon  the  present  officials. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  Council 
divided  on  the  recommendation,  which  was 
carried  by  75  to  35  votes. 

The  Tramways : Stabling  and  Other  Accom- 
modation.—The  Highways  Committee  recom- 
mended, and  it  was  agreed,  “That the  Council 
do  approve  the  estimate  of  20,000/.  submitted 
by  the  Finance  Committee  for  the  erection  by 
the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Company,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  20,000/.,  under  the  super- 
vision and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council’s 
architect,  of  stabling  and  other  buildings  upon 
the  freehold  land  adjoining  the  Lea-bridge 
depot,  the  property  of  the  Council  and  leased 
to  the  company.” 

Street  Improvements. — The  Improvements 
Committee  recommended  that  the  City  Cor- 
poration should  be  informed  that  the  Council 
did  not  see  its  way  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  widening  of  Lothbury,  between 
Old  Jewry  and  Princcs-street,  as  they  thought 
it  was  one  which  should  be  undertaken  at  the 
cost  of  the  City. 

Mr.  H.  Clarke  said  the  improvement  was 
emphatically  a Metropolitan  one,  and  not 
merely  one  for  the  City.  He  moved  that  it 
should  be  referred  back. 

On  a division  the  amendment  was  lost,  47 
voting  for  and  67  against.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  afterwards  agreed  to. 

The  Improvements  Committee  also  pro- 
posed : “ That  the  estimate  of  20.000 /.  'sub- 
mitted by  the  Finance  Committee  be  approved, 
and  that  the  Council  do  contribute,  on  the  usual 
conditions,  one-half  of  the  net  cost  of  setting 
back  the  southern  side  of  Fleet-street  between 
Falcon-court  and  the  City  boundary,  as  shown 
upon  the  plan  submitted  by  the  City  Corpora- 
tion, such  contribution  not  to  exceed  the  sum 
of  20,000/.” 

Lord  Tweedmouth  moved  that  the  recom- 
mendation be  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
for  further  proof  that  the  proposed  improve- 
ment was  deserving  the  sanction  of  the 
Council.  He  thought  the  Council  should  ex- 
amine very  closely  into  every  improvement 
brought  before  it  by  the  Improvements  Com- 
mittee, in  order  to  insure  that  it  was  a Metro- 
politan and  not  merely  a local  improvement. 

The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  recom- 
mendation was  then  agreed  to. 

The  same  Committee  also  recommended,  and 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  estimate  of  23,900/.,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Finance  Committee,  be  approved, 
and  that  the  Improvements  Committee  be 
authorised  to  arrange  for  widening  Nine  Elms- 
lane  to  60  ft.  between  Wands  worth-road  and 
Southampton-street,  and  that  in  the  event  of 
the  owners  being  unwilling  to  sell  the  land  at 
a reasonable  sum,  the  Vestry  of  Lambeth  be 
asked  to  acquire  the  property  compulsorily  on 
behalf  and  at  the  cost  of  the  Council  under  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Act  57  Geo.  III.,  cap. 
29  (Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s  Act). 

Electric  Light  Installation , Crossness  Outfall. 
— The  Main  Drainage  Committee  recommended, 
and  it  was  agreed,  (a)  That  the  estimate  of  710/., 
submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  in  respect 
of  the  cost  of  the  electric  light  installation  at 
the  Crossness  outfall,  be  approved.  ( b ) That 
the  tender  of  the  Safety  Concentric  Wiring 
Company,  Limited,  amounting  to  4,990/.,  for 


the  supply  and  erection  in  five  months  of  the 
engines,  dynamos,  accumulators,  &c.,  required 
for  the  electric  light  installation  at  the  Crossness 
outfall,  be  accepted  ; that  the  solicitor  be  in- 
structed to  prepare  the  contract  ; and  that  the 
seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  to  the  contract 
when  ready,  (c)  That  the  tender  of  Messrs.  J. 
H.  Pickup  & Co.,  Limited,  amounting  to 
2,712/.  19s.  7d.,  for  the  supply  and  erection  of 
the  wiring,  lamps,  and  fittings  required  for  the 
electric  light  installation  at  the  Crossness  out- 
fall be  accepted. 

Compounding  Engines,  Crossness  Outfall.— 
The  same  committee  also  recommended  (u)  That 
the  estimate  of  8,450/.,  submitted  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  be  approved,  and  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  a sum  of  16,900/.  in  connexion  with  the 
compounding  of  engines  at  the  Crossness  out- 
fall be  sanctioned.  ( b ) That  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  John  Penn  & Sons,  Limited,  amounting 
to  16,900/.,  for  converting  four  beam  engines 
at  the  Crossness  outfall  into  triple  expansion 
engines  be  accepted.  # 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 

Barking  Outfall:  Sludge  Settling  Channels  — 
It  was  also  agreed  (a)  That  the  estimate  of 
8,300/.  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee 
be  approved,  (b)  That  the  tender  of  Mr.  John 
Cochrane,  amounting  to  8,150/.,  for  the  supply 
and  erection  of  the  compound  pumping  engines 
required  in  connexion  with  the  sludge-settling 
channels  at  the  Barking  outfall,  be  accepted. 

Hackney-wick  Drainage. — On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  same  Committee  it  was 
agreed  (a)  That  the  estimate  of  125,000/.  sub- 
mitted by  the  Finance  Committee  be  approved. 
(/>)  That  a new  sewer  from  Gainsborough-road, 
Hackney- wick,  to  the  Abbey  Mills  pumping- 
station  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  prepared  by  the  engineer,  that  the  work 
be  carried  out  without  the  intervention  of  a 
contractor,  and  that  the  plans,  specification, 
and  estimate  of  123,800/.  be  accordingly 
referred  to  the  manager  of  works  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Bishop's  Park,  Fulham.— The  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  Committee  recommended,  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  Council  do  approve  the 
estimate  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  do  agree  to  increase  by  51O00/.  its  promised 
contribution  of  7,500/.  towards  the  extension 
and  completion  of  Bishop’s  Park,  Fulham,  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  submitted  by  the 
Vestry,  such  further  contribution  making  with 
the  sum  of  5,000/.  already  paid  to  the  Vestry,  a 
contribution  of  £17,500  towards  the  entire  esti- 
mated cost  of  acquiring  and  laying  out  the 
park,  viz.,  35.-45/- 

Officc  Accommodation— On  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Establishment  Committee,  it  was 
agreed  that,  subject  to  the  necessary  approval 
of  the  Treasury  being  obtained  to  the  expen- 
diture on  capital  account,  the  estimate  of 
25,000/.  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee 
be  approved  ; that  the  Establishment  Com- 
mittee be  authorised  to  negotiate  for  and  com- 
plete the  purchase  of  land  in  Warwick-street, 
Pall  Mall,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon 
additional  offices  for  the  staff  of  the  Council  ; 
that  the  work  be  carried  out  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a contractor,  and  that  the  plans  and 
estimate  be  referred  to  the  manager  for  that 
purpose. 

Vauxhall  Bridge—  The  following  recom 
mendation  of  the  Bridges  Committee  was 
agreed  to  (a)  That  the  standing  order  re- 
lating to  expenditure  on  capital  when  exceeding 
5,000/.  be  suspended,  (b)  That  the  estimate  of 
170,000/.  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee 
for  the  building  of  that  portion  of  new  Vauxhall- 
bridge  up  to  springing  level  be  approved,  and 
that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Pethick  Bros., 
amounting  to  165,435/.  is.  6d.,  be  accepted. 

Waterloo  Bridge  : Southern  Approach.— The 
same  committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  Council  do  sanction  an  ex- 
penditure of  9,000/.  to  be  expended  on  works  in 
connexion  with  the  repairing  of  the  tops  of 
the  arches  in  the  southern  approach  to 
Waterloo  Bridge,  and  that  the  tender  of  the 
Brunswick  Rock  Asphalte  Company,  amounting 
to  8,978/.  13s.  7d.  for  the  work,  be  accepted. 

Rothcrhithc  Tunnel  Borings—  It  was  agreed 
to  accept  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Baker  & Son 
of  1,126/.  8s.  for  making  borings  in  the  line  of 
the  proposed  Rotherhithe  Tunnel. 

District  Surveyors  for  North  Fulham  and 
South  Fulham. — The  Building  Act  Committee 
reported  as  follows,  the  recommendations  being 
agreed  to  : — 

The  Council  on  May  24  last  divided  the  pre- 
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viousljr  existing  district  of  Fulham,  which  comprised 
the  whole  of  the  parish,  into  two  districts  designated 
respectively  North  Fulham  and  South  Fulham  ; the 
first-named  district  consisting  of  that  portion  of  the 
parish  of  Fulham  situated  north  of  Fulham-road 
and  the  part  of  Fulham  Palace-road  from  Fulham- 
road  to  Putney  Bridge,  and  the  latter  district  of  the 
portion  of  the  parish  south  of  those  roads.  On 
July  5 Mr.  F.  W.  Hamilton  was  appointed  to  the 
district  of  North  Fulham,  and  Mr.  S.  F.  Monier- 
Williams  to  that  of  South  Fulham.  The  141st 
section  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
provides  that  “every  district  surveyor  shall  have 
and  maintain  an  office  at  his  own  expense 
in  such  part  of  his  district  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Council;"  and  the  two  district  Surveyors 
above  referred  to  have  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  have  both  their  offices  in  the  same  building, 
namely  Broadway  House,  Walham  Green.  In 
support  of  this  request  they  state  that  the  Broad- 
way is  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  two  districts,  that 
it  is  close  to  Walham  Green  railway  station,  and 
that  lines  of  omnibuses  to  Putney  Bridge,  Hammer- 
smith Bridge,  Wandsworth  Bridge  and  Kensington 
pass  along  the  thoroughfare.  Having  regard  to  the 
fact  thabtiie  district  has  so  recently  been  divided, 
the  arrangement  proposed  may,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present,  be  of  advantage  to  the  public  having  busi- 
ness with  the  District  Surveyors ; as  in  case  of 
application  being  made  to  the  wrong  surveyor  the 
other  would  be  easily  accessiole,  without  the  incon- 
venience of  the  applicant  having  to  go  to  another  office 
some  distance  away.  On  the  whole  we  think  that  the 
arrangement  may  be  approved,  although  it  will  neces- 
sarily involve  a modification  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  May  24  above  referred  to,  in  which  the 
dividing  line  between  the  two  districts  is  laid  down. 
We  recommend — (a)  That  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  May  24,  1898,  with  regard  to  the  division 
between  the  districts  of  North  Fulham  and  South 
Fulham,  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  the  words 
‘ one-half  of  the  building  known  as  Broadway  House, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Fulham-road,  to  be  included 
in,  and  to  form  part  of,  the  district  of  South  Ful- 
ham.' (/>)  That  the  Council  do,  under  Section  141 
of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  approve  of  the 
offices  of  the  respective  District  Surveyors  of  North 
Fulham  and  South  Fulham  being  situated  at  Broad- 
way House,  Fulham-road  ; and  that,  as  required  by 
that  section,  notice  of  the  situation  of  such  offices 
be  given  to  the  Local  Authority." 

Works  Department.— The  report  of  the  Estab- 
lishments Committee  contained  the  following 
paragraph 

“ The  Manager  informs  us  that,  as  the  erection  of 
the  Horton  Asylum  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Works 
Department,  it  will  be  necessary  that  another 
assistant  should  be  appointed  for  building  works  at 
a salary  of  300/.  per  annum  with  the  prospect  of 
rising  gradually  to  a maximum  of  400/.  We  think 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Manager  should  be  adopted, 
and  in  view  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on 
the  26th  instant  being  the  last  before  the  vacation, 
we  suggest  that  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable 
candidate  should  be  left  to  our  Chairman  and  vice- 
Chairman  in  consultation  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council  and  the  Manager  of  Works.  We  recom- 
mend— ‘That  authority  be  given  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  assistant  for  building  works 
in  the  Works  Department,  at  a commencing  salary 
of  300/.  a vear  ; that  an  advertisement  be  issued 
inviting  applications  for  the  position,  and  that  the 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Establishment 
Committee,  in  consultation  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council  and  the  manager  of  works,  be  authorised  to 
select  the  most  suitable  candidate,  the  selection 
being  reported  to  the  Council  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Council  after  the  recess.’  The 
manager  also  informs  us  that  if  the  Council  on 
the  26th  inst.  adopts  the  recommendation  of  the 
Main  Drainage  Committee  that  the  construction  of 
the  Hackney- wick  sewer  should  be  entrusted  to  the- 
Works  Department,  it  will  be  necessary  for  an 
additional  assistant  for  engineering  works  to  be 
appointed  at  a salary  of  300/.  We  concur  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  appointment  of  an  engineering 
assistant  if  the  proposal  of  the  Main  Drainage  Com- 
mittee is  adopted  by  the  Council,  and  recommend — 
‘ That  authority  be  given  for  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  assistant  for  engineering  works  in  the 
Works  Department  at  a salary  of  300/.  a year  ; that 
an  advertisement  be  issued  inviting  applications 
for  the  position,  and  that  the  Chairman  and  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Establishment  Committee,  in 
consultation  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  and  the 
Manager  of  Works,  be  authorised  to  select  the  most 
suitable  candidate,  the  selection  being  reported  to 
the  Council  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  after 
the  recess.’” 

Mr.  Strong  moved,  as  an  amendment,  and  it 
was  agreed,  “ That  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  with  authority  to 
authorise  the  Manager  to  employ  the  necessary 
additional  assistance  he  may  require." 

Messrs.  Yarrow  and  llic  Council. — With  refer- 
ence to  the  construction  of  a new  and  im- 
proved steam  float  for  use  by  the  Fire  Brigade 
on  the  river,  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee 
published  a long  correspondence  between  it 
and  Messrs.  Yarrow,  in  which  that  firm,  after 


having  submitted  plans  which  had  been 
approved  of,  declined  to  accept  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Council.  The  conditions 
especially  objected  to  were  the  claim  of  the 
Council  through  the  Chief  Officer  to  interfere 
with  the  selection  and  retention  of  the  foremen 
employed  on  the  job  by  Messrs.  Yarrow,  and 
to  determine  the  rate  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labour.  The  Fire  Brigade  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  contract  be  not  further  acted 
on. 

Colonel  Rotton  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  Standing  Orders  relating  to  contracts 
be  suspended  in  this  case,  and  that  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  Yarrow  be  accepted. 

On  a division  the  amendment  was  rejected 
by  52  votes  to  29. 

The  following  recommendations  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee 
were  agreed  to  : — 

Boundarv-strcct  Scheme. — 1.  That  the  tender 
of  Mr.  W.  Griffiths,  amounting  to  6,738/. 
14s.  5d.,  for  paving  works  in  Arnold-circus, 
Calvert-avenue,  and  Rochelle  and  Palissy 
streets,  Boundary-street  area,  be  accepted. 

2.  That  the  operation  of  Standing  Order 
No.  311  (2)  (b)  be  suspended  so  far  as  it  rebates 
to  the  erection  of  Hedsor  and  Laleham  build- 
ings, Boundary-street  area.  That  the  work 
of  erecting  Hedsor  and  Laleham  buildings, 
Boundary-street  area,  be  carried  out  by  the 
Council  without  the  intervention  of  a con- 
tractor ; and  that  the  plans,  specification,  and 
quantities  be  referred  to  the  Manager  to  carry 
out  at  the  amounts  of  his  estimates  of  19,277/. 
and  17,021/.  10s.  Qd.  respectively. 

3.  That  the  Standing  Order  No.  32  as  to 
recommendations  involving  expenditure  on 
capital  accounts  of  sums  exceeding  5,000/.  be 
suspended  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  erection  of 
Benson  and  Abingdon  buildings.  That  the 
plans,  specifications,  quantities,  and  estimates  of 
8,874/.  and  17,913/.  submitted  by  the  Finance 
Committee  in  respect  of  Benson  and  Abingdon 
buildings,  respectively,  be  approved. 

Brook-street  Limchouse , Scheme.  — That  the 
working  drawings,  specification,  quantities, 
and  estimate  of  4,725/.  7s.  7d.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  cottages  to 
be  erected  on  Plot  II.,  Brook-street,  Limchouse, 
scheme,  be  approved  ; and  that  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Committee  be  authorised 
to  invite  tenders  for  the  work  of  erecting  the 
cottages. 

Goldcr's  Hill , Hampstead  Heath. — The 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  recom- 
mended the  suspension  of  the  Standing  Orders 
which  preclude  any  expenditure  exceeding 
5,000/.  being  voted  upon  until  seven  days  after 
the  report  has  been  laid  belore  the  Council,  so 
that  the  proposals  with  reference  to  Golder’s 
Hill  could  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  N.  Robinson  moved  that  the  Council 
contribute  a sum  not  exceeding  12,000  /. 
towards  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Golder’s  Hill  estate  for  an  addition  to  Hamp- 
stead Heath. 

Mr.  Balian  opposed  the  recommendation, 
because  the  county  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
land  was  situated  had  not  contributed  any- 
thing. The  Committee  were  trying  to  rush  the 
proposal  through. 

The  amendment  was  not  seconded,  and  the 
recommendation  was  adopted. 

New  Theatre. — The  Theatres  and  Music 
Halls  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  drawings  be  approved  for  a 
new  theatre  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  at  the 
corner  of  Lower-road  and  Cullin-road,  Rother- 
hithe,  to  be  known  as  Terriss  Theatre.  The 
recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

The  Council  adjourned  shortly  before  ten 
o'clock  for  the  summer  recess. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Illustrated  Topographical  Record  of 
Loxdox.  (First  series.  Topographical  Society  of 
London.) 

The  Law  of  Light  axd  Air.  By  A.  A.  Hud- 
son and  A.  Inman.  (F.  P.  Wilson,  6,  St.  Bride- 
street,  E.C.,  and  Sweet  & Maxwell,  Limited,  3, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C.) 

Lincoln  ; The  Cathedral  and  See.  By  A.  F. 
Kendrick,  B.A.  (George  Bell  & Sons.) 


Flats,  &c.,  Regent-street. — The  site  of  Hanover 
Chapel  is  being  covered  by  a lofty  building,  whereof 
the  upper  floors  will  be  appropriated  for  residential 
flats,  and  the  ground  floor  for  a shop.  Mr.  G.  D. 
Martin  is  the  architect. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

IRON  v.  STONEWARE  DRAIN  PIPES. 

Sir, — As  this  is  a question  of  importance,  and  ont 
upon  which  there  exists  a difference  of  opinion 
perhaps  you  will  allow  the  “ pros  and  cons.”  of  tin 
case  to  be  discussed  in  vour  columns  ? 

It  is  specially  necessary  at  this  time  tn  arrive  a 
a decision  as  to  which  of  the  two  materials  i 
the  better  for  the  purpose  of  house  drains,  as  it  wil 
probably  be  thought  desirable  to  specify  the  materia 
to  be  used  in  London  when  the  L.  C.  C.  by-laws  a 
to  drainage  come  to  be  framed. 

That  stoneware  has  in  a measure  failed,  is  evidence, 
by  the  use  of  iron  pipes  by  most  of  the  sanitar 
experts.  Granted  the  principle  that  drains  must  b 
watertight,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  stone; 
ware  drains  comply  with  modern  sanitary  require 
ments  in  this  respect,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
stoneware  pipe  drain  encased  in  concrete  cannot  b 
relied  on  (in  an  average  London  site)  to  stand  1 
water  test  say  twelve  months  after  being  laid, 
imagine  that  although  isolated  cases  of  such  drain 
remaining  sound  may  be  instanced,  the  weight  < 
evidence  will  confirm  the  view  above  stated.  Othil 
objections  to  stoneware  pipes  suggest  themselves 
the  number  of  joints,  the  difficulty  of  getting  tl 
joints  made  well,  the  difficulty  of  making  a soun 
connexion  to  the  plumbing  work  above  ground.  Til 
crucial  disadvantage  is,  however,  the  certainty  « 
fracture  from  inevitable  settlements.  It  is  four, 
that  the  danger  of  a leak  in  the  drain,  owing  3 
defective  joints,  or  from  settlement,  is  removed 
heavy  section  cast-iron  pipes  are  used,  as  they  m: 
be  relied  upon  to  withstand  settlement,  and  rema 
watertight  after  many  years  of  service. 

But  now  as  to  the  disadvantages  : I have  in  min 
Dr.  Corfield’s  opinion  expressed  some  years  ag<; 
“ It  is  wrong  in  principle  to  use  a material  know 
to  be  perishable,  instead  of  material  like  stonewai: 
which  is  practically  unalterable."  It  will  be  int: 
resting  to  hear  whether  Dr.  Corfield  adheres  to  tfi 
opinion,  in  view  of  the  necessity  for  watertigi 
drains. 

Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  iro 
drains,  chiefly,  I learned  in  the  course  of  convers 
tion,  because  of  the  intermittent  nature  of  the  llol 
which  causes  the  drain  to  be  alternately  wet  ai 
dry,  and  consequently  to  rust  and  decay. 

Theoretically,  of  course,  a drain  is  scoured  qui 
clean,  and  thorough  ventilation  would  tend  to  d 
the  pipes  as  assumed  ; but  in  practice  no  drain; 
quite  free  from  a greasy  coating,  sufficient  to  ke< 
the  pipes  moist. 

Dr.  Sykes  has,  I believe,  collected  some  inforir 
tion  as  to  the  rusting  of  iron  pipes,  which  will  1 
valuable  evidence  ; of  course,  data  dealing  with  ri 
in  wrought-iron  pipes  acted  on  by  special  waters: 
not  admissible,  for  the  comparative  oxidation  of  c; 
iron  and  wrought  iron  is  as  100  to  130,  and  cast-ir 
drain  pipes  have  the  additional  protection  of  t 
“Angus  Smith"  solution.  I too,  sir,  have  sot 
particulars  of  iron  pipes  laid  twenty  to  forty  yen 
ago  which  are  still  sound  ; but,  for  the  present,  v 
the  opponents  of  iron  pipes  produce  particulars  - 
their  decayed  iron  drains  ? GEO.  VERNON) 


COMPETITIONS. 

School,  Gloucester. — At  a meeting,  on  b 
1 8th  inst.,  of  the  Gloucester  School  Board 
report  was  read  from  Messrs.  Martin  a 
Chamberlain,  the  assessors  in  a limited  co 
petition  for  schools  to  be  erected  on  the  Sar. 
pits  site.  In  the  opinion  of  the  assessors  t 
design  marked  “ Complete  Supervision  ’’  v 
the  best,  and  designs  marked  “Sinister  Lu. 
and  “ Up-to-date"  No.  1 were  equal  sccon 
The  Committee  recommended  to  the  Boi' 
that  the  design  “ Complete  Supervision  ” v 
the  best  plan  received.  The  Committee  furtt 
recommended  that  the  designs  “ Up-to-dat 
No.  1,  and  “ Sinister  Lux,”  were  equal  in  me 
and  that  the  premiums  of  25/.  and  10/.  offejl 
be  divided  equally  between  them.  The  f p 
premium  is  of  the  value  of  50/.  The  Cel 
mittee  then  opened  the  sealed  envelopes  a I 
it  was  found  that  “ Complete  Supervisioi  I 
“ Sinister  Lux,"  and  “Compact,"  were  by  1 1 
A.  J.  Dunn,  A.R.I.B.A.,  St.  Michael’s-squai 
Gloucester;  that  “Up-to-date"  was  by 
H.  Medland,  Clarence-street;  “X,”  by  ifl 
Graham  Nicholas,  Brunswick-road  ; : : 

“ Abeunt  studia  in  mores,"  by  Mr.  W. ' I 
Jones,  George-street.  The  schools  are  it 
accommodate  950  children. 

Proposed  Baths,  St.  Paxcras.— The  ett 
Pancras  Vestry,  having  obtained  the  sandfl 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  borrri 
ing  of  17,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  || 
Prince  of  Wales-road  for  the  erection  of  bail 
expects  shortly  to  be  in  a position  to  deal  v id 
the  site.  With  this  object  in  view  the  Vef  / 
has  resolved  to  invite  applications  by  advert^ 
I ment  from  architects  who  have  had  experieil 
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Competition  Design  for  Technical  Institute  and  Public  Library , West  Ham. 


See  page  105. 


: the  designing  of  public  baths  and  wash- 
Duses  and  who  are  willing  to  submit  designs 
>r  the  new  baths.  A selection  of  six  firms  will 
icn  be  made,  and  the  architect  placed  first  in 
-der  of  merit  will  be  asked  to  carry  out  the 
ork.  A premium  of  50/.  will  be  awarded  to 
ich  of  the  five  unsuccessful  competitors.  It  is 
roposed  to  engage  a professional  assessor  to 
;port  and  advise  on  the  designs. 


Workhouse,  Wolverhampton.— On  the 
22nd  inst.,  at  the  weekly  mec-ting  of  the  Wol- 
verhampton Board  of  Guardians,  a letter  was 
read  from  Professor  Aitchison,  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  nominat- 
ing Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  of  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  as  assessor  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Guardians  in  the  selection  of  plans 
for  the  new  workhouse. 


Working  Men's  Club.  Wolverton,  North- 
amptonshire.— At  Wolverton,  on  the  16th  inst.,  the 
new  Working  Men’s  Club,  which  has  been  erected 
at  a cost  of  2,300/.,  was  opened.  The  building  is 
situate  at  the  corner  of  Stratford-road  and  Cam- 
bridge-street.  It  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Kemp 
& Sons,  builders,  Stantonbury,  the  contract  draw- 
ings having  been  prepared  by,  and  the  work  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of,  Messrs.  Dorman  & 
Son,  architects,  Northampton 
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MEMORIAL  CHAPEL,  RUE  JEAN- 
GOUTON,  PARIS. 

HIS  is  the  front  of  the  chapel  intended 
to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Charity 

Bazaar  in  Rue  Jean-Goujon,  Paris,  in 

memory  of  the  victims  of  the ' fire.  The 
formal  title  of  the  building  will  be  “Chapelle 
du  Bazar  de  la  Charite.’’  We  gave  some 
description  of  the  intended  building  in  a Note 
a few  weeks  ago,  which  we  are  now  enabled 
to  supplement  by  further  details. 

The  object  of  the  monument  being  the  glori- 
fication of  the  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  charity, 
the  desire  of  the  architect  was  to  set  aside  all 
expression  of  grief  in  the  design  or  appearance 
of  the  building,  and  above  all  to  produce  a 
monument  of  hope  and  consolation  for  the 
bereaved  families,  and  to  symbolise,  by  the  style 
of  architecture  adopted,  the  beauty  and  charm 
of  the  errand  of  mercy  which  was  being 
accomplished  by  the  women  of  the  French 
nobility  when  overtaken  by  the  fatal  catas- 
trophe. Continuing  his  idea  of  glorification  and 
consolation,  the  architect  has  designed  the 
crypt  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  chapel  in  a 
somewhat  funereal  style,  the  tone  of  the  black 
marble  relieved  here  and  there  with  white, 
which  decorates  the  lower  portion  of  the 
chapel,  being  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this 
idea  of  grief  mingled  with  consolation,  the  con- 
solation and  glorification  becoming  expressed 
as  the  decoration  becomes  more  and  more  rich 
and  brilliant  as  it  rises,  until  it  terminates  in  a 
lofty  dome  full  of  light  and  painted  with 
brilliant  colours. 

The  whole  of  the  building  is  constructed  of 
Larrvs  stone,  coming  from  the  Yonne  depart- 
ment, the  same  stone  with  which  the  Galliera 
Museum  is  built,  and  whose  fine  and  hard 
texture  allows  a beautiful  finish.  The  large 
columns  on  the  exterior  and  in  the  interior  will 
be  formed  of  Sipolin  marble,  a broadly-veined 
white  marble  coming  from  the  Swiss  quarries  ; 
the  small  columns  of  the  interior  will  be  formed 
of  a costly  black  marble  coming  from  the 
Pyrenees. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  will  be  very  finely 
decorated  with  sculpture  and  mosaic  work, 
but  the  various  artists  for  this  work  have  not 
yet  been  decided  upon.  Behind  the  altar- 
piece,  the  drawing  of  which  shows  a very 
clever  and  artistic  design,  will  stand  a figure  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  bronze,  and  over  16  ft. 
high.  The  stations  of  the  Chemin  de  Croix 
will  be  tastefully  decorated,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  the  decoration  will  be  of  staff,  for 
it  is  feared  that  the  estimated  amount  of 
800,000  francs  set  side  for  the  monument  will 
not  allow  for  stone  or  marble  decoration.  The 
various  portions  of.  the  interior  decoration  of 
black  marble  will  be  relieved  here  and  there 
with  rich  ornaments  of  bronze. 

The  architect  is  M.  A.  Guilbert,  Architecte 
du  Gouvernement,  and  Inspecteur  des  Monu- 
ments Historiques.  The  monument  will  take 
about  two  years  to  complete. 


A MAUSOLEUM. 

The  design  shows  the  building  as  originally 
suggested  by  the  architect.  Coloured  marbles 
being  specially  desired,  he  adopted  a Byzantine 
treatment  as  being  most  suitable,  a rectangular 
plan,  with  pendentives,  and  a dome  over,  to  be 
lined  with  mo-aic  decoration,  rich  with 
Christian  symbolism. 

Four  shallow  recesses  on  plan  contain 
respectively  the  bronze  doors  and  two  seats 
with  kneelers  for  mourners  ; the  small  altar 
with  screen  opposite,  and  the  two  sarcophagi 
on  either  side,  with  canopies  over. 

The  design  as  eventually  can  ied  out  in  the 
Necropolis,  Woking,  in  Portland  stone,  shows 
a simple  treatment,  Middle  Gothic  in  character. 
The  work  was  Executed  by  Messrs.  Bingham 
& Sons,  of  Fulham-road,  and  includes  a stained 
glass  window  by  Mr.  James  Fisher. 

J.  Leonard  Williams. 


PLYMOUTH  CITADEL— NEW  BARRACKS 
AND  RECREATION  BLOCK, 
lx  designing  this  block  of  buildings,  in  course 
of  erection  from  plans  prepared  under  direc- 
tions from  the  War  Office,  and  which  aresituated 
on  the  east  curtain  wall  of  what  a few  years 
ago  formed  the  inner  ramparts  of  the  old  his- 
toric fortress,  now  (unfortunately  for  thei’anti- 
quary)  the  only  rampart,  an  effort  has  been 
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made  to  endue  the  building  with  a more  invit- 
ing aspect  than  the  ordinary  type  of  barracks, 
which  too  often  appear  rather  like  prisons  than 
a home  for  the  soldier  in  times  of  peace,  and 
also  to  engraft  into  its  expression  some  of  -the 
spirit  of  historical  antiquity  with  which  it  is 
surrounded,  and  to  make  it  in  some  degree 
subservient  to  the  massy  grey  ramparts  into 
which  it  is  embedded.  The  site  is  an  uncom- 
mon one,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration, 
and  seemed  at  first  to  present  some  difficulty  in 


Jean-Goujon,  Paris.  Plan. 


the  satisfactory  arrangement  of  a building  J 
the  kind,  access  only  being  obtainable  on  o I 
side  and  with  a legion  of  rules  and  regulatioil 
to  contend  with  ; the  difficulties,  however,  i| 
is  often  the  case,  presented  the  opportunitii 
The  demolition  necessarily  affects  the  least  ill 
teresting  portion  of  the  fortress,  and  the  ele’i 
tion  of  the  new  work  has  been  designed  :l 
disturb  as  little  as  possible  the  repose  of  bl 
old  ramparts.  The  old  massive  granite  pliril 
and  string  course  are  rebuilt  in  the  new  wow 
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it  their  original  level,  and  so  preserve  that 
rontinuity  of  long  low  lines  with  which 
he  eye  is  familiar,  and  which  is  characteristic  of 
he  Citadel,  and  the  preservation  of  which 
n the  new  work  seems  to  wed  it  so  satisfac- 
orily  to  the  old.  The  general  arrangement] 
md  treatment  is  a simple  one.  The  recreation 
dock,  with  its  reading  and  recreation  rooms, 
:offee  room  and  bar,  grocery  shop  and  mana- 
ger's quarters,  is  placed  in  the  centre  with  the 
ong  soldiers’  barrack  wings  flanking  it  on 
:ither  side,  and  at  a point  dictated  by  the  con- 
litions  of  the  site  returns  to  form  three  sides 
)f  a quadrangle.  The  cook  houses  and  baths 
erminate  the  wings,  and  are,  therefore,  con- 
fidently situated  for  all  the  barrack  rooms. 
In  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  fine  old 
itatue  of  George  II.  re-erected  here  from  the 
iite  of  the  new  officers’  mess  block.  The  walls 
ire  built  of  the  local  limestone  with  Portland 
itone  dressings,  a 3-in.  cavity  and  a lining  of 
)-in.  brickwork  ; these  substantial  walls  will 
idd  to  the  desired  effect  by  providing  depth  of 
'eveal  for  windows,  doorways,  and  other 
eatures,  and  will  harmonise  with  the  character 
>f  the  Citadel.  The  carving  of  the  Royal  Arms 
n the  pediment  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Frith, 
London.  Captain  Godby,  R.E.,  is  the  officer 
ander  whose  immediate  supervision  the  work 
s being  carried  out.  Mr.  H.  Saunders  is  the 
:lerk  of  works,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  H. 
iersvvell,  Plymouth.  T.  R.  Kitsell. 


DESIGN  FOR  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  WEST  HAM. 

This  design  was  submitted  in  competition 
or  the  West  Ham  Technical  Institute  and 
Public  Library,  and  was  intended  to  be  con- 
structed of  stone,  with  red  brick  to  the  prin- 
cipal fronts  facing  Romford-road  and  Water- 
ane.  It  was  proposed  to  cover  the  roofs  with 
Jreen  slates,  and  the  roofs  of  the  tower  and 
urrets  with  copper. 

The  plan  may  be  described  as  quadrangular 
n shape  formed  round  three  spacious  courts, 
md  connected  on  each  floor  by  three  corridors, 
the  ground  floor  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
uad  is  approached  to  the  principal  entrance  by 
1 semi-circular  terraced  drive  of  easy  gradient, 
vhilst  the  public  library  is  approached  sepa- 
ately  through  the  tower  at  the  south-west 
ingle  of  the  site. 

The  large  lecture-hall,  available  for  purposes 


of  the  Institute  and  public  entertainment,  is 
situated  in  the  basement,  and  is  approached  by 
a separate  entrance  formed  under  the  terrace 
leading  to  the  principal  entrance. 

The  physics  laboratories,  preparation  rooms, 
lecture  theatre,  laundry,  boiler  and  engine 
rooms,  engineering  and  other  workshops, 
caretaker’s  quarters,  &c.,  are  also  provided  for 
in  the  basement. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  chemical  labora- 
tories and  class-rooms,  &c. 

The  whole  of  the  second  floor,  connected  by 
a wide  corridor  facing  Romford-road,  is 
devoted  to  the  art  schools,  with  north  light  to 
all  class-rooms.  The  estimated  cost  was 
40,996/. 

The  design  is  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Marks. 


NEW  BUILDINGS,  ALLOWAY-STREET 
AYR,  N.B. 

These  business  premises  have  been  erected 
on  a good  corner  site,  near  the  railway  station, 
and  in  what  is  rapidly  becoming  the  better 
business  part  of  the  town.  The  stone  used 
throughout  the  building  is  the  Balloehmyle  red 
freestone.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and  covered  with 
asphalte  by  Messrs.  W.  G.  Walker  & Sons,  of 
Ayr.  The  ground  floor  comprises  five  large 
shops  with  saloons,  cellarage,  and  lavatories  on 
a very  complete  scale.  The  upper  stories  are 
let  partly  as  offices  and  partly  as  dwelling- 
houses.  The  ground  floor,  first  floor,  and 
cellars  are  lit  by  electric  light.  The  lower 
block  has  yet  to  be  built.  The  contractors  are 
as  follows  : — Mason  work,  A.  McLachlan  & 
Son,  Ayr;  joiner  work,  D.  J.  Milligan,  Ayr ; 
plumber  work,  Dinman  & Murphy,  Ayr  ; 
plaster  work,  W.  Miller,  Ayr  ; asphalte  work, 
W.  G.  Walker  & Sons,  Ayr  ; ironwork,  G.  L. 
Connell,  Glasgow  ; electric  lighting,  W.  Auld 
& Sons,  Ayr  ; painter  work,  J.  B.  Bennett  & 
Sons,  Ayr. 

J.  Kennedy  Hunter. 


The  Patent  Office. — During  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Patent  Office  (old  block)  the  business  of  the 
library  will  be  carried  on  in  temporary  premises 
situated  at  the  west  end  of  Chichester-rents, 
Chancery-lane,  whither  the  specifications,  books,  and 
other  works  of  reference  have  now  been  removed. 
The  office  for  deposit  of  applications  for  letters 
patent,  inquiries,  &c.,  has  been  transferred  to  (he 
ntjvy  biddings  in  th<j  Garden-court,  Staple  Inn, 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday,  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee brought  up  the  following  list  of  appli- 
cations under  the  1894  London  Building  Act. 
Those  applications  to  which  consent  has  been 
given  are  granted  on  certain  conditions.* 

Lines  oj  Frontage. 

Clapliam. — Wood,  iron,  and  canvas  pent  erected 
on  the  forecourt  of  No.  28,  Northcote-road,  abut- 
ting on  Cairns-road,  Battersea  (Mr.  J.  Adams).— 
Consent. 

Rothcrhithe. — An  open  iron  gangway  across  Shad 
Thames,  to  connect  Messrs.  Dudin  & Son's  ware- 
houses on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  that  street 
(Messrs.  W.  A.  Crips  & Sons). — Consent. 

Southwark  West. — An  iron  gangway  to  connect,  at 
the  second  floor  level,  warehouse  premises  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  Montague-close,  London 
Bridge  (Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Crockett  for  Messrs.  Hum- 
phrey & Co.). — Consent. 

Marylcbonc,  East. — A balcony,  at  the  first  floor 
level,  in  front  of  Nos.  72  and  73,  Wimpole-street 
(Messrs.  Goodwyn  & Sons  for  Mr.  C.  J.  G.  Coles  ). — 
Consent. 

Rothcrhithe. — A theatre  on  the  site  of  Nos.  32,  34, 
and  36,  Lower-road,  to  abut  also  upon  Culling-road. 
(Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague  for  Messrs.  Marler  & 
Saunders.) — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-squarc. — An  open  portico  at 
the  entrance  to  No.  11,  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square 
(Colonel  R.  W.  Edis  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle). — 
Consent. 

City  of  London. — New  head  offices,  with  oriel 
windows,  on  the  Victoria-embankment  to  abut  at 
the  rear  upon  Tallis-street,  and  flank  upon  Temple- 
avenue,  and  to  exceed  in  height  the  width  of  those 
streets  respectively  (Mr.  A.  N.  Bromley  for  the 
National  Telephone  Company,  Limited). — Refused. 

Stepney. — Two  covered  play- sheds  at  the  Ben 
Jonson  Schools,  Emmott-street,  Mile-end  Old-town 
(Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  for  the  School  Board  for  London.) 
— Refused. 

Lambeth  North. — Iron  and  glass  covered-way  in 
front  of  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  York-road  (Mr.  G.  K. 
Deakin  for  Messrs.  J.  & H.  Deakin). — Refused. 

Westminster.^ — Bay  windows  to  Block  III.  of  resi- 
dential flats  on  the  north-east  side  of  Carlisle-place, 
at  the  corner  of  Francis-street  (Mr.  G.  Baines  for 
Mr.  G.  Martin). — Refused. 

Building  on  Open  Space  at  Rear. 
Finsbury,  Central. — That  the  Council  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers  under  Section  41  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1S94,  do  not  permit  the  building 
recently  sanctioned  on  a portion  of  the  open  space 
at  the  rear  of  the  “ London  Spa  " public-house  and 
Northampton  Estate  Audit  Rooms.  No.  70,  Exmouth- 
street,  Clerkenwell,  at  the  corner  of  Rosoman-street, 
to  be  increased  in  height  (Messrs.  W.  A.  Aickman 
and  J.  K.  Bateman  for  Mr.  H.  H.  Finch). — Agreed. 

Width  of  Way. 

Mile  End. — The  rebuilding  of  Nos.  16,  18,  20,  22, 
24,  and  26,  Frimley-street,  Mile  End-road  (Mr.  E. 
Jackson).— Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 
Hampstead. — That  the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of 
| its  powers  under  Sections  13,  22,  41,  and  73  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894,  do  not  consent  to,  nor 
permit  of,  and  do  also  determine  not  to  sanction  the 
erection  of,  a block  of  five-story  residential  llats 
with  wooden  bay  windows,  on  the  site  of  Nos.  2,  3, 
and  4,  Church-row  and  grounds,  to  abut  at  the  rear 
on  a lane  leading  from  Heath-street  (Mr.  G.  Sherrin 
for  Mr.  G.  Paget). — Agreed. 

Height  of  Buildings. 

Citv  of  London. — New  offices  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  Whitefriars,  at  the  corner  of  Car- 
melite-street,  with  the  flank  of  the  building  to 
exceed  in  height  the  width  of  that  street  (Mr.  E.  T. 
Hall,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board). — Con- 
sent. 

Westminster. — Retention  of  the  portion  of  a large 
block  of  flats,  known  as  Westminster  Palace-gar- 
dens, abutting  upon  Artillery-row,  which  has  been 
erected  to  a height  exceeding  90  ft.  (Mr.  A.  Black- 
ford for  Messrs.  J.  Smith  & Son). — Refused. 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 
Maryleboiie,  East.  — Deviations  from  the  plans, 
certified  by  the  District  Surveyor  under  Section  43 
of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  proposed  rebuilding  of  Nos.  116,  11S,  120, 
122,  124,  126,  128,  130,  and  132,  Oxford-street,  and 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  3,  Wells-street  (Mr.  J.  Slater  for 
Messrs.  Salaman  & Co.,  Limited). — Consent. 

Strand. — Certain  deviations  from  the  plans  certi- 
fied by  the  District  Surveyor  under  Section  43  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
proposed  rebuilding  of  Nos.  7 and  8,  Rupert-street, 
Coventry-street,  St.  James's  (Messrs.  Shoebridge  & 
Rising  for  Messrs.  Poole  & Lucas). — Consent. 

* Names  of  applicants  are  given  in  brackets.  Buildings 
are  new  erections  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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Formation  of  Streets. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  J.  W- 
Webb,  sanctioning  the  widening  of  a street  or  way 
at  present  used  for  carriage  traffic,  and  the  widening 
and  adaptation  for  carriage  traffic  of  part  of  a foot- 
way, in  continuation  of  Blythe  Hill-lane,  Forest 
Hill. — Agreed. 

Hackney,  North. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
C.  Cheston,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out 
of  a new  street  for  carriage  traffic  in  continuation 
of  a street  leading  out  of  the  south  side  of  Evering- 
road,  and  the  diversion  of  part  of  Heatherley-street, 
.Clapton.  That  the  name  Heatherley-street  be  ap- 
proved for  the  new  street. — Agreed. 

Hampstead. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Bentley,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  lay- 
ing out,  for  carriage  traffic,  of  new  streets  to  lead 
out  of  Belsize-avenue,  Haverstock  Hill. — Agreed. 

Means  of  Escape  at  Top  of  High  Built  tings. 

St.  George,  Hanovcr-square. — That  Mr.  G.  D. 
Martin  be  informed  that  the  Council,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  powers  under  Section  63  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  is  prepared  to  grant  a certificate 
in  respect  of  the  means  of  escape,  in  case  of  fire,  to 
be  provided  for  the  persons  dwelling  or  employed 
on  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  of  the  Premier  Hotel, 
Nos.  47  and  48,  Dover-street,  Piccadilly,  for  Mr. 
W.  G.  Hornsey. — Consent. 

City  of  London. — That  Mr.  C.  Thompson  be  in- 
formed that  the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  under  Section  63  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  1894,  is  not  prepared  to  grant  a certificate  in 
respect  of  the  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  to  be 
provided  for  the  persons  dwelling  or  employed  on 
the  top  floor  of  No.  147,  Queen  Victoria-street  (for 
Messrs.  Babcock  & Wilcox). — Agreed. 

Marylcbone,  West. — That  Messrs.  Metcalf  & Greig 
be  informed  that  the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  under  Section  63  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  1S94,  is  not  prepared  to  grant  a certificate  in 
respect  of  the  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  to  be 
provided  for  the  persons  dwelling  or  employed  on 
the  sixth  floor  of  Abbey  Court,  No.  47.  Abbey-road, 
St.  John's  Wood  (for  the  Mansions  Estate  Com- 
pany).— Agreed. 

Extension  above  Diagonal  Line. 

Marylcbone,  West. — That  the  Council  do  determine 
not  to  sanction  the  extension,  above  the  diagonal 
line  mentioned  in  Section  41  of  the  London  Build- 
ing Act,  1894,  of  a portion  of  a building,  viz.,  the 
“ Globe  ” public-house,  which  is  proposed  to  be 
rebuilt  on  the  site  of  Nos.  43.  45,  and  47,  Maryle- 
bone-road  and  No.  21,  York-place,  with  an  open 
space  at  the  rear  of  the  new  building  (Mr.  W.  II. 
Scrymgour  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Stock). — Agreed. 

Artisans’  Dwellings. 

Whitechapel. — Three  blocks  of  dwelling  houses  to 
be  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working  class,  and 
proposed  to  be  erected,  not  abutting  upon  a street, 
on  a site  between  Brady-street  dwellings,  Salomon’s 
almshouses,  and  the  Jews'  disused  burial-ground, 
Brady-street,  Whitechapel  (Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  for 
Messrs.  N.  & R.  Davis). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — A dwelling-house  to  be  inhabited  by 
persons  of  the  working  class,  to  be  erected,  not 
abutting  upon  a street,  on  the  west  side  of  a yard 
leading  out  of  Church-lane,  adjoining  the  grounds 
of  the  Sailors'  Daughters’  Home  (Mr.  J.  Emblin- 
Walker  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Watts,  jun.). — Refused. 

Open  Space  about  Buildings. 

St.  George,  Hanovcr-square. — Buildings  on  part  of 
the  open  space  at  the  rear  of  Ashburnham-mansions, 
No.  30,  Dover-street,  Piccadilly,  at  the  corner  of 
Hay  Hill  (Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanovcr-square. — Two  three  - story 
stables  with  living  rooms  over,  on  the  south  side  of 
North-row,  Park-lane,  with  an  open  space  at  the 
rear,  and  to  extend  above  the  diagonal  line  as  directed 
by  Section  41  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1S94,  to 
be  drawn  (Mr.  S.  R.  J.  Smith  for  Messrs.  By  waters). 
— Consent. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Finsbury,  Central. — A variation  from  the  plans 
sanctioned  by  it  on  March  9,  1897,  for  the  erection 
on  the  west  side  of  Berry-street  at  the  corner  of 
Little  Sutton-Street,  Clerkenwell,  of  an  addition  to  a 
lermenting-house  (Mr.  W.  Bradford  for  the  Cannon 
Brewery  Company,  Limited). — Consent. 

Battersea. — The  erection  at  Ransome's  Dock, 
Park-road,  Battersea,  of  a building  to  exceed  in 
extent  250,000,  but  not  331,000  cubic  ft.,  and  to  be 
used  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade  of  smokeless 
fuel  manufacturers  (Mr.  E.  Dru-Drury  for  the 
directors  of  Hartridge’s  Smokeless  Fuel,  Limited). — 
Refused. 

Conversion  and  Separation  of  Buildings. 

Hampstead. — That  the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  powers  under  Section  207  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  1894,  do  not  consent  to  the  conversion  into 
residential  flats  of  No.  13,  Belsize-grove,  Haver- 
stock Hill,  without  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  Sections  68  and  74  (3)  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  construction  of  the  floors,  staircases, 
&c.,  of  the  building  proposed  to  be  altered  (Mr.  C. 
E.'  Wilkinson). — Agreed. 


Dwelling-houses  on  Low-lying  Lauds. — Part  XI. 

Poplar. — That  the  Solicitor  do  .prepare  a licence 
under  Section  122  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894,  to  Mr.  G.  Larman  for  the  erection  of  five 
dwelling-houses  on  low-lying  land  situated  in  Gal- 
braith-street,  Poplar. — Agreed. 

The  recommendation  marked  f is  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  Local  Authority. 


Gbe  Student’s  Column. 

SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— V. 

THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  SOUND  (continued). 

HITH  a view  to  further  test  the  capabili- 
ties of  water  to  transmit  or  propagate 
sound,  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  made  a series  of  exhaustive 
experiments,  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Light- 
house Commission.  We  have  seen  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  sound  has  been  trans- 
mitted under  water  for  the  great  distance  of 
nearly  twenty-two  miles.  The  independent 
observations  of  the  two  last-mentioned  experi- 
mentalists show  that  they  agreed  also  that 
sound  would  travel  very  far  in  water  ; but  it 
was  found  that  the  liquid  modified  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sound  considerably.  Moreover,  a 
musical  note  would  not  travel  far,  and  all  that 
was  heard  was  a thud  or  tick.  A difficulty  thus 
arose  from  a practical  standpoint  in  that,  over 
fairly  long  distances,  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  one  sound  and  another.  Long 
bars  of  steel  struck  by  a hammer  gave  a volume 
of  sound  which  was  heard  at  a considerable 
distance,  and  Dr.  Gladstone  noticed  that  when 
the  weather  was  rough  the  sound  of  waves 
upon  the  shore  and  the  rolling  of  the  shingle 
could  be  heard  at  a long  distance.  He  thought 
that,  for  mariners'  purposes,  it  might  be  useful 
in  some  cases  to  listen  under  water  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a rocky  or  pebbly  shore 
during  fog.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  work, 
however,  the  two  observers  mentioned  stated 
their  conviction  that  fog-signals  from  light- 
houses should  rather  be  made  through  the  air 
than  through  water. 

Whistles. — The  application  of  the  steam 
whistle  for  signalling  at  sea  during  fogs  need 
not  be  touched  upon  here.  For  lighthouse 
purposes  whistles  have  long  been  used,  though 
the  siren  now  plays  a most  important  part  in 
that  respect.  Mr.  Alex.  Gordon,  C.E.,*  was 
the  first  to  suggest  their  use  in  combination 
with  a reflector,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  condensing  the  sound  into  a phonic  beam. 
He  proposed  to  sound  the  whistle  either  by  air 
or  steam  ; and  to  place  it  either  in  a Bordier 
Marcet  double  reflector,  for  sounding  all  round 
the  horizon,  or  in  a focus  common  to  three 
parabolic  reflectors  grouped  together,  revolving 
on  a vertical  axis. 

In  1850  a whistle  sounded  by  compressed  air 
was  brought  out  and  used  in  the  United  States. 
The  “ Report  of  the  United  States  Lighthouse 
Board  for  1852  ” (pp.  466-473)  describes  this  as 
having  a condenser  of  225  gallons  capacity, 
filled  by  two  air-pumps  3 in.  in  diameter,  and 
8 in.  stroke,  worked  from  a cranked  axle  driven 
by  simple  gearing,  and  moved  by  one  horse. 
The  condenser  could  be  filled  to  a pressure  of 
from  40  lbs.  to  50  lbs.  in  seven  and  a half 
minutes  by  slow  gearing,  and  in  four  minutes 
by  fast  gearing  ; and  the  whistle  sounded  once 
every  three  minutes.  During  dense  fogs  this 
whistle  was  distinctly  heard  at  from  six  to 
eight  miles,  against  a light  breeze  six  miles,  and 
at  five  miles  with  the  wind  blowing  transversely 
to  the  direction  of  the  sound.  In  a rough  sea  it 
was  heard  at  a distance  of  two  and  a half  miles. 
It  is  further  stated  that  with  such  a whistle  the 
direction  of  the  sound  (a  most  important  point) 
could  be  ascertained  with  igreater  accuracy 
than  with  a bell  or  gun. 

From  that  year  onwards  considerable  im- 
provements in  whistle  signals  for  lighthouses 
continued  to  be  made.  Mr.  Alex.  Beazeley, 
C.E.,t  deals  at  some  length  on  the  subject  in 
his  well-known  paper,  “ On  Phonic  Coast  Fog- 
Signals."  The  principle  in  most  of  them 
remained  the  same,  the  chief  improvements 
consisting  in  the  method  of  blowing  the  instru- 
ment and  in  the  class  of  power  employed. 

Trumpets. — During  the  past  fifty  years  these 
have  been  extensively  employed  at  lighthouses, 


k Select  Committee  on  Lighthouses — Evidence,  1845, 
Nos.  4,453-4,457- 

t Cf.  “ Min.  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,  ’ Vol.  xxxii.,  1871,  pp.  108 
et  seq.,  where  much  information  of  historic  interest  will  be 
found. 


under  various  names.  An  apparatus  brought 
out  by  Admiral  Tayler  in  1844  consisted  of  a 
condenser,  filled  by  air-pumps  worked  from  a 
cranked  axle  driven  by  a winch.  A set  of 
piston-keys  allowed  the  air  to  pass  into  the 
sounding  pipes,  four  in  number,  having  metallic 
springs  or  reeds  to  produce  the  sound.  By  ’ 
combining  and  varying  the  notes  signals  were 
conveyed.  This  instrument  could  be  heard  six 
to  eight  miles  away  in  foggy  weather. 

A compressed  air  trumpet  was  brought  1 
out  in  1851  which  could  be  distinctly  ; 
heard  six  miles  away,  against  a light  breeze,  ] 
during  dense  fog  ; in  i860  the  trumpet  was  j 
made  to  revolve  so  as  to  increase  the  area  j 
over  which  it  could  be  heard  in  any  given  j 
time.  The  method  of  using  compressed  air 
was  found  to  possess  many  advantages  and  is  I 
to  this  day  largely  employed  in  lighthouse  I 
establishments  in  connexion  with  sirens.  The 
condensing  engine  and  apparatus  may  be  J 
stationed  at  a considerable  distance  from  the 
trumpet,  the  compressed  air  being  communi-  j 
cated  by  a pipe  which  became  a continuation  j 
of  the  condenser.  Professor  Holmes  who 
devised  several  novel  forms  of  lighthouse  A 
trumpets,  suggested  that  in  order  to  utilise  the  I 
whole  of  the  sound  of  one  of  his  improved  in-  3 
struments,  a kind  of  sounding  board  should  be  ! 
employed,  placed  above  the  mouth  to  send  out  , 
rising  sounds  (which  escaped)  in  a horizontal  I 
line. 

The  application  ;of  the  siren  may  be  ex-  I 
plained  bv  referring  to  the  lighthouse  estab-  I 
lished  at  Ailsa  Craig  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Firth  of  Clyde.  The  island  is  miles  in  \ 
circumference,  and  rises  to  a height  of  1,1 13  ft.  I 
above  the  sea.  There  was  considerable  I 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  efficient  mark-  j 
ing  of  this  danger  during  fogs,  as,  on  account  , 
of  the  great  height  of  the  island,  a fog-horn  on  I 
the  summit  would  have  been  of  little  service,  I 
whilst  one  placed  at  the  base  of  the  precipitous  jj 
cliffs  would  also  have  been  of  little  avail,  as  I 
the  sound  would  have  been  unheard  over  a | 
great  part  of  the  horizon — the  cliffs  would  I 
have  cut  it  off.  Further,  there  was  only  one  I 
available  spot  on  the  island  on  its  west  side,  4 
where  the  necessary  buildings  could  have  been  fl 
erected.  The  problem  was  to  get  the  sound 
round  both  to  the  north  and  the  south  sides  of  J 
the  island.  This  was  accomplished  by  erect-  I 
ing  buildings  on  the  available  site  referred  j, 
to,  which  were  made  to  act  as  a sort  I 
of  central  station  whilst  two  fog-horns  were  j 
erected  above  high-water  mark  in  the  ■ 
north  and  south  of  the  island  respec-  ] 
tively,  and  it  was  arranged  to  convey  the  | 
compressed  air  to  the  horns  in  piping  laid  1 
round  the  base  of  the  island.  This  scheme  , 
was  at  first  regarded  in  the  light  of  a wild 
idea  ; indeed,  before  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  give  its  sanction  for  the  necessary 
expenditure  they  suggested  that  certain  experi- 
ments should  be  carried  out.  It  was,  however,  , 
found  to  be  perfectly  feasible  in  practice.  ^ 
Eventually  the  air  pipes  were  laid  to  the  north  j 
and  south  trumpets  and  sirens,  and  the  latter  in  j 
each  case  were  mounted  on  an  air-receiver,  ] 
and  placed  in  a trumpet  house.  In  describing 
the  sound  apparatus  Mr.  D.  A.  Stevenson,  the 
engineer,  states*  that  the  south  signal  was 
produced  by  a double-note  siren  giving  three 
blasts  in  quick  succession — the  first  and  third 
high  notes  of  640  vibrations  per  second,  and 
the  second  a low  note  of  280  vibrations  per 
second.  The  north  signal  was  produced  by  a . 
single-note  siren  giving  a high  note  of  640  . 
vibrations  per  second  every  three  minutes.  Ij 
The  student  is  referred  to  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
memoir  for  details  and  drawings  of  the  sirens  ;i 
and  the  buildings  erected,  which  are  typical  of  ij 
their  class. 

Velocity  of  Sound. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  previous  articles  ; 
it  will  be  gathered  that  as  the  progress  of  sound  1 
waves  is  not  even  practically  instantaneous,  , 
but  gradual,  some  time  is  occupied  in  their  . 
travelling  from  one  place  to  another.  The  j 
rate  of  travelling  depends  on  the  medium  1 
through  which  they  travel. 

In  air  the  velocity  has  been  commonly  de-  J 
termined  by  stationing  two  cannons  at  known  it 
distances  apart,  in  such  positions  as  that  they  « 
can  be  readily  seen,  and  being  fired  simultane-  •! 
ously  at  each  station  the  time  which  elapses  ;| 
between  seeing  the  flash  and  hearing  the  sound 
is  accurately  recorded  by  means  of  chrono-  ij 
meters.  It  is  not  necessary  to  apply  any  correct  : \ 
tion  on  account  of  the  velocity  of  light,  for  u 
even  when  the  distances  traversed  by  the  sound  a. 


I ■ “ Min.  Proc.  Inst.C.E.,”  Vol.  lxxxix.,  1887,  p.  300. 
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are  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  light  traverses  that  in 
an  inappreciable  moment  of  time  ; consequently, 
the  time  as  recorded  by  the  chronometers  may 
be  taken  as  exact  for  all  practical  purposes. 
But  temperature,  barometric  readings,  and 
velocity  and  direction  of  the  wind  must,  of 
course,  be  taken  into  account  as  in  dealing  with 
the  transmission  of  sound.  Atkinson  observes* 
that  introducing  corrections  for  the  barometric 
pressure,  temperature,  and  hygrometric  state, 
and  eliminating  the  influence  of  the  wind 
(too  variable  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
arriving  at  a standard),  Moll  and  Van  Beck's 
results  as  recalculated  by  Schroder  van  der 
Kolk  gave  1,092.78  ft.  as  the  velocity  of  sound 
in  one  second  in  dry  air  at  o deg.  Cent.,  and 
under  a pressure  of  760  mm.  Kendall  found 
in  the  Arctic  regions  that  the  velocity  of  sound 
at  a temperature  of  — 40  deg.  was  314  metres 
per  second,  whilst  very  careful  determinations 
made  by  Stone  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
yielded  1,090.57  ft.,  or  332.4  metres  per  second 
as  the  velocity  of  sound  at  o deg.  there.  In 
round  figures  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that 
the  velocity  of  sound  at  zero  is  about  333 
metres  per  second.  The  velocity  increases 
with  increase  of  temperature  to  the  extent  of 
about  2 ft.  for  every  degree  Centigrade.  All 
sounds,  no  matter  what  their  intensity,  travel 
at  the  same  rate  for  practical  purposes,  though 
they  do  not  all  travel  so  far.  This  is  aptly 
illustrated  by  Atkinson,  who  remarks  that  the 
tunc  played  by  a band  is  heard  at  a great  dis- 
tance without  alteration,  except  in  intensity, 
which  could  not  be  the  case  if  some  sounds 
travelled  more  rapidly  than  others.  That  is 
not  strictly  true,  however,  for,  as  the  same 
author  observes,  a mathematical  investigation  of 
the  laws  of  the  propagation  of  sound,  leads  us 
to  conclude  that  the  velocity  of  a sound  really 
depends  on  its  strength  ; so  that  a violent 
sound  ought  to  be  propagated  with  greater 
velocity  than  a gentler  one.  That  this  is  a fact 
is  instanced  by  the  circumstance  that  during 
Parry’s  expedition  in  the  Arctic  regions,  a 
command  to  fire  a gun  was  heard  some  dis- 
tance off,  after  the  report  of  the  gun  itself  was 
heard.  And  other  similar  cases  could  be 
adduced. 


OBITUARY. 

On  the  17th  inst.  Herr  Ludwig  Wilhelm,  founder 
and  head  of  the  well-known  Art  Ironworks  of 
Vienna,  died  at  Rodaun,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  He  gained  a foremost  place  in  his  business, 
and  one  of  his  works — the  so-called  “ Iron  Man  " on 
the  top  of  the  Guildhall,  was  presented  to  the 
town  of  Vienna  as  an  adornment  of  Schmidt's  fine 
building.  He  was  born  at  Minden,  Westphalia,  on 
July  ib,  1S33.  1864  he  settled  in  Vienna  and 

founded  the  business  which  his  skill  and  industry  so 
quickly  advanced.  In  the  Vienna  Exhibition  he 
obtained  a medal,  and  in  1S78  was  granted  the 
Golden  Cross  by  the  Emperor.  In  all  great  exhibi- 
tions since,  his  works  have  obtained  the  first  prize. 
He  son  inherits,  and  will  continue,  the  business. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

SALFORD. — At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Salford 
Union  Board,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  a considerable 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  meeting  was  occupied  in 
considering  the  appointment  of  an  architect  for  the 
new  workhouse  proposed  to  be  built  near  the  Union 
Infirmary  at  Hope.  The  following  seven  selected 
candidates  waited  upon  the  Board  : — Messrs.  E. 
Christield,  J.  B.  Broadbent,  Thomas  Worthington  & 
Son,  W.  Telford  Gunson  & Son,  Henry  Lord, 
Darbyshire,  Smith,  and  Snell,  all  of  this  city,  and  E. 
Kirby,  Liverpool.  The  candidates  were  each  in 
turn  questioned  as  to  whether  they  were  prepared 
to  accept  the  specified  terms  laid  down  b)'  the 
Guardians,  and  the  general  reply  was  in  the 
affirmative,  with  the  exception  of  the  amount  of 
commission  offered,  namely,  live  per  cent.,  including 
quantities.  There  was  some  demur  to  this.  The 
candidates  retired,  and  they  were  interviewed  in. a 
body  on  the  point  by  the  chairman  and  cleric,  and 
finally  Messrs.  Telford  Gunson  & Son  received  the 
appointment. — Manchester  City  Ncivs. 

' Appointment  of  Sanitary  Inspectors.— The 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the  re- 
I appointment  of  Messrs.  A.  Bennett  and  W.  Free- 
man as  sanitary  inspectors  in  Holborn. 

| Aberdeen. — A meeting  of  the  Aberdeen  Town 
Council  Gas  and  Electric  Lighting  Committee  was 
| held  on  the  21st  inst.,  to  make  the  appointment  of 
! an  electrical  engineer  to  the  Corporation.  The  four 
candidates  on  the  short  leet  were — Messrs.  J.  A. 
Bell,  Blackpool  ; John  R.  Dick,  London  ; Charles  M. 

| Johnston,  Lancaster;  and  H.  Turner,  London.  A 
; vote  was  taken,  and  Mr.  Bell  was  appointed. 


* Ganot’s  Physics,  1893,  p.  210.  J 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Additions  to  Church,  Swindon. — The  memo- 
rial stone  of  the  new  north  aisle  of  St.  Barnabas’ 
Church,  situate  at  Gorse  Hill,  Swindon,  was  laid  on 
the  16th  inst.  The  aisle  will  seat  150  people,  making 
the  total  accommodation  of  the  edifice  about  500. 
The  new  work  will  cost  about  850/.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Seddon,  of  London,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Gloucester,  the  builder. 

Church,  Northampton.— The  construction  of 
the  foundations  of  the  new  church  for  Northamp- 
ton, which  has  been  named  Christ  Church,  and 
which  will  be  situated  upon  the  Wellingborough- 
road,  opposite  Manlield-road,  has  been  commenced. 
The  building  which  is  now  in  course  of  erection 
will  be  a temporary  church  of  wood  and  iron.  The 
present  building  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  Henry 
Martin,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  Mr. 
M.  H.  Holding.  It  will  consist  of  a nave  and 
chancel,  with  vestries  and  two  western  porches. 

Restoration  of  Kirton  Church,  Notting- 
hamshire.— It  is  proposed  to  restore  this  church,  at 
a cost  of  about  4,000/.  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Durham, 
is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Bowman  & Sons,  of 
Stamford,  are  the  contractors. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Bermondsey. — Mr.  E. 
Crosse  has  been  appointed  as  superintending  archi- 
tect for  some  alterations  and  decorations  of  the 
church,  upon  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Bartlett  & Co. 
The  church,  restored  in  1830  by  George  Porter,  who 
remodelled  the  west  front,  repaired  the  tower,  and 
reinstated  the  large  pointed  window,  was  reseated 
and  improved  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  built  in 
1680  upon  the  site  of  one  that  had  been  erected  by 
the  priors  of  Bermondsey  Abbey  for  the  use  of  their 
tenants,  and,  after  the  suppression,  had  been  con- 
verted into  the  parish  church.  It  owns  an  inte- 
resting set  of  communion  plate,  comprising  a silver 
salver,  which  bears  the  figure  of  a knight  kneeling 
to  receive  his  helmet  from  a woman  at  a fortress- 
gate,  reputedly  of  Edward  II.'s  time,  and  a relic 
from  the  Abbey  ; whilst  the  registers  are  known  to 
antiquarians  for  their  many  singular  entries  and  the 
exactitude  with  which  they  have  been  kept.  Aylwin 
Child  built  the  convent  in  1082,  some  Cluniac  monks 
settled  there  in  1089,  and  William  II.  endowed  them 
with  Bermondsey  manor.  The  churchyard,  about 
ij  acres,  was  laid  out  as  a public  recreation  ground 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  at  a cost  ot  1,300/., 
borne  by  an  ordinary  vestry  rate. 

Wesleyan  School-Chapel,  Horfield,  Glou- 
cester.— The  foundation-stones  have  just  been  laid 
of  a Wesleyan  school-chapel,  Horfield.  The  new 
buildings  will  consist  of  a hall,  60  ft.  by  43  ft., 
capable  of  accommodating  500  persons.  This  will 
be  seated  with  chairs,  and  is  to  be  used  as  a tem- 
porary chapel  until  a permanent  building  is  erected 
on  the  ground  adjoining.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  so 
designed  as  to  be  easily  adapted  for  a central  hall, 
with  class-rooms  on  each  side,  thus  to  form  a Sunday 
school.  There  are  entrances  with  granite  columns, 
and  at  the  further  end  is  an  arched  recess  contain- 
ing the  rostrum  and  communion  platform.  In  the 
rear  of  the  hall  are  four  class-rooms  opening  out  of 
a passage,  which  communicates  also  with  the  hall, 
and  has  an  external  entrance  on  each  side  of  the 
building.  Three  of  these  rooms  measure  15  ft.  by 
11  ft.  each,  while  the  fourth,  a rather  larger  room,  is 
intended  for  an  infant  school.  One  room  is  fitted 
up  as  a minister’s  vestry,  and  in  the  basement  there 
is  to  be  a kitchen,  with  provision  for  tea-meetings. 
On  the  first  floor  will  be  a room  24  ft.  by  20  ft., 
capable  of  seating  100  persons  ; this  will  be  used  as 
a Church  parlour.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with 
green  slates,  and  surmounted  by  a fleche,  rising 
70  ft.  from  Gloucgster-road.  The  plans  of  Messrs. 
La  Trobe  & Weston  were  selected  in  a limited  com- 
petition, and  the  building  is  being  carried  out  under 
their  superintendence.  Mr.  E.  Love  being  the  con- 
tractor. and  Mr.  B.  R.  Lewis  clerk  of  works. 

Wesleyan  Church  and  Schools,  Sheffield. 
— The  memorial  stones  have  just  been  laid  of  the 
new  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  and  Sunday  schools 
to  be  erected  on  Firth  Park-road.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Derby.  The  buildings  will  con- 
sist eventually  of  four  blocks — a church  block,  with 
vestries  ; a schoolroom  block,  with  central  hall  and 
class-rooms  around  ; a class-room  block,  in  two 
stories  ; and  a social  block,  with  club-rooms,  read- 
ing-rooms, &c.  The  present  scheme  includes  the 
two  former  blocks  only.  The  church  is  planned  to 
face  the  junction  of  the  two  roads,  and  will  have  a 
tower  and  spire  115  ft.  high.  The  plan  of  the 
church  is  cruciform,  with  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and 
chancel,  the  nave  having  clearstory  lights.  The 
front  main  entrance  has  a projecting  porch  with 
outer  doors  ; while  intermediate  doors  lead  into  a 
lobby,  which  has  also  intermediate  doors  leading 
to  the  ground  floor,  and  also  communicating 
right  and  left  with  lobbies  that  lead  to  the  end 
gallery.  The  front  gable  has  a four-light  traceried 
window.  The  pulpit  will  be  of  pitch  pine,  and 
under  the  chancel  windows  will  be  a pitch  pine 
reredos.  There  are  five  exit  doors.  There  is  a 
minister’s  vestry  and  a choir  vestry,  also  a cellar  for 
heating  apparatus.  The  church  is  88  ft.  long  inside 
by  45  ft.  wide,  and  63  ft.  8 in.  wide  across  the  tran- 
septs, the  chancel  is  20  ft.  deep,  thus  making  the 
entire  length  inside,  including  nave  and  chancel, 
10S  ft.  The  church  will  seat  (including  the  end 
gallery)  734  adults,  or  a mixed  congregation  of  960 
J persons.  The  school  block  consists  of  a central  hall 


55  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  class-rooms  arranged  around  it 
as  follows  : — One  for  young  women,  24  ft.  by  16  ft.; 
one  similar  for  young  men,  one  for  infants,  21  ft.  by 
16  ft.  ; and  three  other  class-rooms,  making  a total 
of  six  rooms,  in  addition  to  the  central  hall ; one  of 
the  larger  class-rooms  is  arranged  to  open  into  the 
hall.  In  these  rooms  accommodation  is  afforded  for 
a Sunday  school  of  500  children,  and  provision  is 
made  for  enlargement  by  the  addition  of  three  more 
class-rooms.  The  builder  is  Mr.  George  Carr,  of 
Sheffield,  and  the  cost  will  exceed  9.000/. 

New  Bethel,  Lowestoft. — The  foundation- 
stone  has  just  been  laid  of  a new  Sailors'  Bethel, 
Battery  Green-road,  Lowestoft.  The  new  building 
will  consist  of  a chapel  36  ft.  by  72  ft.  6 in.,  with  a 
schoolroom  to  the  north  side,  with  waiting-room, 
and  to  the  front  a small  meeting-room.  The  accom- 
modation will  be  for  between  860  and  900  people. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Cole  is  the  contractor  for  the  building. 
The  building  will  be  of  one  story.  Red  bricks  are 
to  be  used.  Mr.  F.  W.  Richards  is  the  architect. 

School,  Great  Yarmouth. — New  boys’  schools 
have  been  erected  in  St.  Peter’s-road,  for  the  Great 
Yarmouth  School  Board.  The  schools  are  built  on 
a site  next  to  the  Nelson  School.  The  site  extends 
from  the  St.  Peter's-road  to  the  Devonshire-road. 
This  new  building  will  accommodate  450  boys,  and 
is  two  floors  in  height.  The  school  has  two  main 
entrances,  one  for  the  ground  floor  and  one  for  the 
first  floor.  The  ground  floor  entrance  leads  into  a 
corridor,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  glazed  bricks  of 
two  colours.  The  hat  lobby  is  planned  so  that  the 
boys  can  enter  and  leave  the  same  without  passing 
each  other.  The  walls  of  the  hat  lobby  are  also 
lined  with  glazed  bricks.  From  the  corridor  the 
school-rooms  are  entered,  the  larger  room  being 
66  ft.  by  21  ft.  6 in.,  and  the  smaller  room  44  ft.  by 
21  ft.  6 in.,  both  rooms  being  14  ft.  6 in.  high.  The 
entrance  to  the  upper  floor  leads  to  a fireproof 
staircase,  the  walls  being  lined  with  glazed  bricks. 
Going  up  two  flights,  a mezzanine  floor  is  reached, 
consisting  of  the  headmaster’s  room,  the  teachers’ 
room,  and  the  school  store.  The  headmaster's  room 
commands  the  corridor  and  staircase.  The  top 
floor  is  similar  in  plan  and  construction  to  the 
ground  plan,  but  the  rooms  are  16  ft.  high.  There 
is  a lavatory  on  each  floor.  The  walls  of  the  schools 
and  class-rooms  have  Columbian  pine  dadoes.  The 
floors  of  all  rooms  are  also  stepped  up  for  desks, 
and  the  large  rooms  are  divided  by  means  of  sliding 
partitions.  Every  room  has  also  its  own  museum, 
or  bookcase.  The  floors  throughout  the  schools  are 
of  pitch  pine  wood  blocks.  All  the  rooms  and  cor- 
ridors are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  elevations  are 
of  red  bricks,  and  the  dressings  are  of  Monk's  Park 
stone  ; the  roofs  are  covered  with  slates,  and  the 
design  is  in  keeping  with  the  Nelson  Schools  ad- 
joining, which  are  from  the  designs  of  the  same 
architects.  The  offices  are  built  with  white  glazed 
bricks,  and  the  latrines  and  all  sanitary  appliances 
are  from  Messrs.  Adams  & Co.,  of  Leeds.  The 
closets,  &c.,  are  all  flushed  with  salt  water.  There 
is  also  a drinking  fountain  in  the  playground. 
During  the  holidays  the  playground  will  be  tar 
paved.  The  general  contractor  for  the  work  is  Mr. 
J.  Ward,  and  his  sub-contractors  are  Mr.  F.  Grimble, 
carpenter  and  joiner  ; Messrs.  Stanley  Bros.,  stone- 
masons ; and  Messrs.  Dawber,  slaters.  The  con- 
tractor for  the  plumber’s,  glazier's,  and  painter's 
work  is  Mr.  R.  A.  Eastoe,  and  for  the  electrical  work 
Mr.  A.  Pank.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Bottle  & 
Olley,  the  architects  to  the  School  Board. 

Schools,  Burton  Latimer,  Northampton- 
shire.— The  memorial  stones  were  laid  recently  of 
a new  school  at  Burton  Latimer.  The  site  is  in 
High-street.  The  plans  of  the  schools  have  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Gotch  & Saunders,  Kettering. 
The  building  will  be  of  red  brick  with  stone  facings. 

Proposed  New  Higher  Grade  School,  &c., 
Isle  of  Man. — Mr.  T.  W.  Cubbon,  architect, 
Birkenhead,  has  recently  received  instructions  from 
the  Clothworkers’  Company  to  proceed  with  an 
educational  scheme  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  comprising 
the  erection  of  a new  Higher  Grade  School,  also  new 
science  and  technical  school.  It  has  also  been 
decided  to  enlarge  two  of  the  existing  schools. 

School,  Neath. — The  foundation  stone  has  just 
been  laid  of  the  new  school  buildings  which  are  to  be 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Rees.  The 
contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  David  Jenkins  at  10,700/. 
The  new  schools  will  comprise  the  three  depart- 
ments, and  provide  accommodation  for  950  children. 

Conservative  Club,  Gorton,  Manchester. — 
On  the  1 6th  inst.  Mr.  Ernest  F.  G.  Hatch,  M.P., 
opened  a new  Conservative  Working  Men's  Club  at 
Gorton.  The  new  building  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Gorton-lane,  Church-lane,  and  Welling- 
ton-street.  The  new  club  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Bushell.  It  consists  of  a 
billiard-room,  50  ft.  by  25  ft.,  an  assembly-room  of 
the  same  dimensions,  reading,  committee,  card,  and 
smoking-rooms,  with  cloak-rooms,  the  usual  con- 
veniences, and  apartments  for  the  caretaker.  The 
total  cost  has  been  about  1,500/. 

Village  Hall  at  Cemaes,  Anglesey.— Mr. 
David  Hughes,  J.P.,  of  Liverpool,  has  presented  a 
new  public  hall  to  the  village  of  Cemaes,  Anglesey. 
The  edifice  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  village. 
It  contains  on  the  ground  floor  a hall,  to  be  used 
for  concerts  and  public  meetings,  pvith  seating 
accommodation  for  250  people.  At  one  end  is  the 
platform,  raised  3 ft.  above  the  hall  floor.  At  the 
rear  of  the  1 platform  -are  retiring-rooms  for  ladies 
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and  gentlemen.  The  main  entrance  to  the  building 
is  through  an  open  portico  into  a large  vestibule. 
On  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  after  leaving  the 
vestibule  is  the  news  and  smoke-room.  The  read- 
ing-room and  library  is  entered  from  the  hall.  At 
the  rear  of  the  building  are  the  ladies’  and  gentle- 
men’s lavatories,  also  the  keeper's  house  Above 
the  main  entrance  is  the  clock  tower,  rising  some 
50  ft.  high,  the  upper  portion  being  octagonal.  The 
building  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  David  Hughes’s 
own  workmen,  the  architects  being  Messrs.  Richard 
Owens  & Son,  Liverpool. 

Belfry  Tower,  Pembridge,  Hereford. — It  is 
proposed  to  restore  the  old  detached  belfry  tower  at 
Pembridge.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Cossins,  of 
Birmingham. 

Isolation  Hospital,  Barnsley. — The  founda- 
tion-stone has  just  been  laid  in  Lund-lane,  Monk 
Bretton,  Barnsley,  of  a new  isolation  hospital.  The 
new  institution,  which  is  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Taylor,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  will  consist  of  five 
blocks  of  buildings,  viz.,  entrance  and  discharge 
block,  isolation  block,  administrative  block,  main 
road  block,  laundry  and  disinfecting  block.  The 
isolation  block  will  comprise  male  and  female  wards, 
with  nurses'  duty-rooms.  The  administrative  block 
will  be  three  stories  in  height,  with  water  tower  in 
the  centre,  and  will  contain  dispenser's-room, 
waiting-room,  matron's  and  nurses’  dining,  sitting, 
and  bedrooms,  &c.  The  main  ward  block  includes 
male  and  female  ward,  each  36ft.  by  26  ft.,  and  two 
wards  for  the  treatment  of  special  cases,  &c.  The 
walls  are  to  be  of  brick,  relieved  by  mouldings  and 
stone  dressings.  The  tenders,  amounting  to  5,990/., 
accepted,  are  as  follows  : — Mason  and  brickwork, 
Messrs.  J.  & C.  D.  Potter  ; joiner,  J.  Smith,  Gawber ; 
plasterer,  Fleming  ; slater,  Messrs.  Dauber  & Son, 
Limited  ; plumber,  glazier,  smith,  and  founder, 
B.  Denison  ; hot-water  engineer  and  painter, 
Messrs.  Snowden  & Son  ; disinfector  and  laundry 
engineer,  Manchester  Laundry  Engineering  Com- 
pany. 

Branch  School  of  Art,  Birmingham.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Museum  and  School 
of  Art  Committee,  held  on  the  iStli  inst.,  at  the 
Council  House,  Mr.  \V.  H.  Bidlake  submitted  plans 
for  the  branch  Municipal  School  of  Art  in  the 
Moseley-road,  the  erection  of  which  was  authorised 
recently  by  the  City  Council.  The  plans  were 
approved,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  out  invitations 
to  eight  selected  firms  to  tender  for  the  building. 

Rebuilding  in  OxFORD-sTREEr.—Rebuilding  in 
this  thoroughfare  proceeds  apace.  On  the  north 
side  the  extensive  premises  of  a formerly  well- 
known  firm  of  linen  drapers  (now  dissolved)  are 
marked  for  demolition  ; nearly  opposite,  next,  east, 
to  Dean-street,  the  Tudor  Hotel  and  Restaurant  is 
nearly  completed.  The  architect  is  Mr.  P.  E. 
Pilditch. 

St.  John's  Mission  Hall,  Islington.— The 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  mission  hall  for  St. 
John’s,  Cleveland-road,  Islington,  has  just  been  laid. 
The  new  hall  is  to  accommodate  300  persons,  and  in 
the  basement  there  will  be  a gymnasium  for  boys 
and  girls,  a couple  of  class-rooms,  and  a cooking- 
kitchen.  Mr.  Burmeister,  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  is 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Grover,  of  New  North- 
road,  the  builders.  The  building  contract  is  2,900/. 

Museum,  St.  Albans. — The  foundation-stone  of 
the  Hertfordshire  County  Museum  was  laid  on  the 
20th  inst.  in  Hatfield-road,  St.  Albans.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  A.  S.  Flower,  of  London. 

Theatre,  Euston-roaij. — The  site  of  Nos.  37  to 
43  (odd) — on  the  south  side,  in  St.  Pancras  parish — 
has  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  a theatre,  to  be 
planned  and  designed  by,  we  gather,  Messrs.  Wylson 
& Long. 

Building  in  Fetter-lane. — The  ground  which 
has  been  for  some  while  vacant  at  the  west  end  of 
West  Hnrding-streetand  in  Fetter-lane  is  now  taken 
for  building  purposes.  At  the  north  corner  pre- 
mises are  being  built  by  Mr.  Fortescue  for  Messrs. 
Edward  Barnard  & Sons,  after  the  plans  and  de- 
signs of  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins;  the  architect  of  the 
block  of  shops  and  offices  at  the  south  corner  is 
Mr.  R.  M.  Roe. 

Palace  Restaurant,  Glasgow. — This  building 
is  to  occupy  a site  in  West  Regent-street  and 
Renfield-street.  The  building  is  to  be  eight  stories 
in  height,  and  will  form  two  blocks  with  entrances 
from  Renfield-street  and  West  Regent-street.  The 
upper  lloors  will  be  fitted  to  suit  tenants,  and  will 
be  let  as  offices.  They  are  to  be  furnished  with 
passenger  hoists,  and  electric  light  will  be  fitted 
throughout.  The  building  is  to  be  of  red  iandstone 
and  Peterhead  granite,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs 
F.  Burnet  & Boston,  of  Glasgow. 

Cottage  Hospital.  Auckland,  Durham.— The 

foundation-stone  of  this  building  has  just  been  laid. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Bell  is  the  builder,  and  Mr.  James  Garr}% 
of  West  Hartlepool,  is  the  architect. 

Parish  Council  Offices,  Brechin.— The  offices 
for  the  Parish  Council  of  Brechin  have  been  erected 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  D.  Wishart  Galloway, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Brechin. 

Board  Schools,  Church  Gresi.ey,  Derby- 
shire.— New  Board  schools  were  opened  at  Church 
Gresley  recently.  The  buildings  are  designed  on  the 
class-room  system,  and  are  arranged  in  two  blocks 
— one  mixed  school  to  accommodate  402  scholars, 
and  an  infant  school  to  accommodate  300  children. 
The  mixed  school  has  a central  hall  62  ft.  by  31  ft., 
and  the  six  class-rooms,  eaqh  2£  ft.  by  24  ft.,  are 


grouped  round  it.  There  are  separate  cloak-room 
and  lavatory  accommodation,  with  entrances  for 
boys  and  girls  at  opposite  ends  of  the  hall.  Teachers’ 
rooms  and  store-rooms  are  also  provided.  The  hall 
and  class-rooms  are  divided  by  glazed  screens. 
The  infants'  block  has  a central  hall,  46  ft. 
by  2S  ft.,  with  four  class-rooms  grouped  round 
it.  There  are  separate  entrances  at  each 
end  of  the  main  hall,  with  cloak  - rooms, 
lavatories,  book  stores,  and  teachers'  rooms. 
All  the  rooms  are  heated  by  hot  water,  but  in  the 
babies’  room  an  open  fireplace  is  provided  as  well. 
The  outer  walls  are  of  red  pressed  bricks,  with  buff 
terra-cotta  dressings,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles.  The  bell  turret  is  on  the  hall  of  the 
mixed  schools.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Venning,  of  Swadlincote, 
the  sub-contractors  being  Mr.  Earp  (Newhall),  brick- 
work, and  Mr.  G.  W.  Mason  (Swadlincote),  plumb- 
ing, glazing,  and  painting,  the  amount  of  Mr.  Venn- 
ing's contract  being  <1,975/.  The  whole  has  been 
designed  by  and  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Clarke,  architect,  Nottingham. 

Workmen’s  Club-room,  Ipswich. — A new  club- 
room  for  Messrs.  Ransomes  & Rapier,  Limited,  has 
just  been  opened  at  the  Waterside  Works.  The 
building  is  in  bungalow  form,  of  red  and  white 
brick,  100  ft.  long,  and  30  ft.  wide,  with  a verandah 
on  the  frontage.  A dining-room  extends  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  shelter.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes,  of  Westminster,  and  the  builder 
Mr.  Fred  Bennett,  of  Ipswich. 

Workshops,  Brentwood. — In  re-organising  the 
training  schools  at  Brentwood,  the  Hackney  Guar- 
dians found  the  old  workshops  quite  inadequate, 
and  they  are  now  erecting  a new  building  72  ft. 
long  by  27  ft.  wide,  and  three  stories  high.  It  will 
be  entirely  devoted  to  technical  instruction,  sepa- 
rate workshops  being  provided  for  tailoring,  shoe- 
making, carpentry,  painting,  plumbing,  and  engi- 
neering. Offices  are  also  to  be  provided  for  the  use 
of  each  instructor.  The  building  is  being  con- 
structed with  Fletton  bricks.  The  builder  is  Mr. 
S.  R.  Lamble,  of  Kentish  Town,  and  the  architect 
Mr.  W.  A.  Finch. 

Theatre,  Kennington. — The  memorial  stone  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  Theatre,  Kennington  Park- 
road,  was  laid  on  Monday  afternoon  by  Sir  Henry 
Irving.  The  building  will  occupy  a site  having 
frontages  of  about  Soft,  to  Kennington  Park-road, 
150  ft.  to  South-place,  and  90  ft.  to  I)e  Laune-street. 
The  whole  of  the  main  frontage  will  be  executed  in 
Portland  stone,  the  elevation  being  of  Italian  Renais- 
sance character.  The  more  expensive  parts  of  the 
house  will  be  entered  from  Kennington-road  by 
steps  running  the  entire  length  of  the  51  ft.  wide 
stone  colonnade,  into  a vestibule  or  lobby,  and 
thence  to  the  grand  crush-room.  This  apartment 
will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  building,  having  a 
length  of  42  ft.  and  a width  of  22  ft.  The  walls  will 
be  of  Italian  marble,  with  recessed  marble  columns. 
From  this  crush-room  will  rise  a marble  staircase 
27  ft.  wide,  branching  off  on  each  side  to  the  dress 
circle,  with  a separate  entrance  to  each  side  of  the 
stalls.  Directly  above  the  main  crush-room  will  be 
a ladies’  foyer  and  the  grand  saloon,  both  of  these 
apartments  being  quite  separate.  The  style  of 
decoration  throughont  the  interior  will  be  French 
Renaissance,  with  a free  introduction  of  paintings  on 
the  ceilings  and  the  panellings.  The  auditorium 
will  have  an  average  depth  of  70  ft.,  and  a clear 
width  of  51  ft.,  and  will  be  constructed  on  the  two- 
tiers  system — viz.,  stalls,  pit  stalls,  and  pit  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  dress  circle  forming  the  first  tier 
or  balcony,  and  the  gallery  and  amphitheatre  being 
the  second  tier.  Large  saloons  are  adjacent  to  each 
part  of  the  theatre,  the  pit  saloon  having  the  walls 
entirely  covered  by  fancy  tiling.  Heating  and 
ventilation  will  be  conducted  on  the  plenum  system. 
A complete  set  of  hydrants  and  fire  appliances  is 
arranged,  and  the  stage  will  be  fitted  with  a special 
double  asbestos  and  steel  fireproof  curtain,  con- 
trollable by  one  man.  The  stage  is  about  80  ft.  wide 
and  50  ft.  deep.  The  dressing-rooms  are  separated 
from  the  stage  by  brick  walls  and  iron  doors.  Large 
scenery  stores,  painting-rooms,  and  propertv-rooms 
&c.,  are  included  in  the  scheme.  Mr.  \V.  G.  R’ 
Sprague  is  the  architect. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEIVS. 

Sewerage  Scheme,  Mansfield,  Nottingham- 
shire. — The  Mansfield  Town  Council  having 
applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
sanction  to  borrow  15,900/.  for  purposes  of  sewer- 
age and  sewage  disposal,  Major-General  II.  D. 
Crozier,  R.E.,  one  of  the  Board's  inspectors,  con- 
ducted a public  inquiry  into  the  matter  at  the  Town 
Hall  on  the  20th  inst.  In  consequence  of  the  illness 
of  the  Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  R.  F.  Yallance),  Mr. 
L.  A.  Westwick  (Messrs.  Yallance  & Westwick) 
attended  and  explained  the  details  of  the  plans  and 
specifications. 

Aslockton  SEWERAGE.— At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Bingham  Rural.  District  Council,  Mr.  H.  Smith, 
J.P.,  presiding,  it  was  decided  that  Messrs.  Sands  iN 
Walker,  civil  engineers,  Nottingham,  be  instructed 
to  prepare  a scheme  of  sewerage  and  sewage  dis- 
posal for  the  district. 

Pier  and  Pavilion,  Morecambe.  — A new 
pavilion  has  just  been  opened  on  Morecambe 
pier.  It,  hag  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 


Messrs.  Mangnall  & Littlewood,  architects,  of  Man-  1 
Chester,  by  Messrs.  Peters  & Sons,  of  Rochdale.  I 
Prior,  however,  to  the  contractors  beginning  work 
on  the  pavilion  there  was  much  to  be  done  to  the  I 
pier  itself,  and  this  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  I 
Widnes  Iron  Company.  The  pier  has  been  widened  I 
from  20  ft.  to  42  ft.  from  the  entrance,  and  though  I 
the  old  pier-head  has  not  been  interfered  with,  a I 
platform  of  250ft.  long  by  159  ft.  wide,  has  been  I 
constructed  to  form  the  substructure  for  the  pavilion.  I 
There  are  three  doorways  at  the  entrance  to  the  I 
pavilion,  approached  by  a series  of  steps.  The  1 
doorways  lead  into  a crush  hall,  which  has  the  I 
usual  pay  offices  and  a staircase  to  the  right  and  the  1 
left  leading  into  the  balcony,  and  there  are  another  I 
pair  of  swing  doors  opening  into  an  inner  entrance  I 
hall,  with  doors  again  leading  into  the  grand  I 
pavilion.  The  pavilion  is  96  ft.  long  and  70  ft.  wide,  I 
and  there  are  three  sets  of  seats  on  the  ground  floor.  .1 
There  is  an  orchestra  capable  of  accommodating  I 
thirty  bandsmen.  The  balcony  is  115  ft.  long  and  I 
90  ft.  wide,  and  contains  three  tiers  of  chairs,  and  I 
these  are  divided  off  from  a promenade,  which  is  I 
13  ft.  wide,  by  an  ornamental  barrier.  At  the  I 
corners  nearest  the  stage  there  will  be  boxes,  the  I 
front  of  which,  like  the  "front  of  the  balcony  and  the  1 
proscenium,  will  be  covered  with  fibrous  plaster  I 
work.  The  seating  accommodation  approaches  ‘-I 
2,000,  and  the  holding  capacity  is  about  3,000.  1 

There  are  four  outside  balconies,  which  are  to  be  | 
made  into  roof  gardens.  There  will  be  six  shops  I 
around  the  pavilion,  with  a shelter  on  either  side,  I 
whilst  the  manager's  office  and  the  directors’  room  I 
will  be  on  the  west  side.  There  are  seven  dressing-  I 
rooms  on  the  east  side  of  the  stage,  and  it  is  con-  I 
templated  to  increase  this  number  to  eleven  by  ■ 
carrying  that  wing  higher.  On  the  other  side  there  I 
are  band-rooms,  property-rooms,  and  other  offices.  ■ 
The  stage  front  is  30  ft.  wide.  At  the  back  of  the  I 
pavilion  there  is  to  be  an  ornamental  verandah  and  I 
shelter.  In  addition  to  the  contractors  mentioned  1 
there  were  the  following  sub-contractors  : — Mr.  I 
Boekbinder,  London,  decorations ; Mr.  Higgin-  I 
botham,  Idle,  plumbing  work  and  tinted  glass ; ■ 
Messrs.  A.  S.  Taylor,  Birmingham,  zinc  roofing ; 
Messrs.  A.  R.  Dean,  Limited,  Birmingham,  seating,  I 
&c.  ; Messrs.  Baxendale  & Co.,  Manchester,  lead  I 
lighting.  The  work  for  the  most  part  has  been  I 
carried  out  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  I 
Littlewood,  junior  ; and  Mr.  Hollingworth  has  I 
been  the  representative  of  Messrs  Peters  the  con-  | 
tractors. 

Ibstock  Sewerage  Works.  Leicester. — The  « 
new  sewers  and  outfall  works  at  Ibstock  have  just  ■ 
been  opened.  Mr.  H.  J.  Clarson,  C.E.,  of  Tamworth,  J 
was  the  engineer,  and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  J.  1 
Ford. 

Street  and  Sewerage  Questions,  Blackpool.  ■ 
— Colonel  C.  H.  Luard,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  at  I 
Blackpool  on  the  21st.,  into  the  Corporation’s  1 
application  to  borrow  5 000/.  for  the  construction  of  3 
a sewer  outlet  at  the  Gynn,  4,781/.  for  works  of  I 
private  street  improvement,  and  671/.  for  works  of  I 
public  street  improvement.  Mr.  Wolstenholme  I 
(Borough  Surveyor)  detailed  the  proposed  works. 

Water  Supply,  Croydon. — On  the  25th  inst.,  I 
Mr.  G.  W.  Willcocks,  M.Inst.C.E  , and  Dr.  S.  W A 
Wheatons  held  an  inquiry  at  Croydon  on  behalf  of  fl| 
the  Local  Government  Board  into  the  application  ’fli 
of  the  Corporation  for  sanction  to  a loan  of  32,000/.  n 
for  the  sinking  of  a well  at  Waddon  for  the  purpose  fli 
of  an  additional  water  supply  for  the  borough.  Mr.  ■ 
Balfour  Browne,  Q.C.  (for  the  Corporation),  having  j \ 
made  an  opening  statement  in  which  he  pointed  ( 
out  the  law  on  the  question  of  providing  water 
supplies,  Mr.  T.  Walker,  the  Borough  Engineer, 
stated  that  last  year  1,139  new  houses  were  built  in  J 
Croydon,  and  this  year  926  had  been  approved  for  j 
erection.  It  was  reckoned  that  this  x'ate  would  go 
on  for  the  next  ten  years.  Owing  to  the  small  J 
rainfall  of  the  last  ten  months  their  springs  were  'I 
low,  and  the  water  supply  was  now  only  just  equal  j 
to  the  demand.  They  wanted  another  500,000 
gallons  a day.  During  the  past  twenty  days  they  I 
had  had  to  make  the  supply  intermittent,  to  almost  I 
cease  watering  the  roads,  and  to  leave  off  flushing  I 
the  sewers  to  a large  extent. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Windows,  Dorking. — New  stained-glass  win-  I 
dows  are  being  placed  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  I 
Dorking  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  work  is  I 
being  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Westlake,  & I 
Barraud,  of  London. 

Memorial  Window,  Malvern. — On  the  19th  8 
inst.  a stained-glass  window,  given  to  the  Priory  , ,1 
Church,  in  commemoration  of  the  Queen's  Diamond  1 1 
Jubilee,  was  unveiled.  The  window  is  in  the  north  8 
transept.  It  has  three  lights,  illustrating  the  parable  j 
of  the  Ten  Virgins.  The  window  was  supplied  by  fl 
Winfields,  Limited,  Birmingham,  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm  : I 
of  Smethwick,  being  the  architect. 


Public  Improvements,  Bideford.  — At  the 
Bridge  Hall,  Bideford,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  Colonel 
A.  G.  Durnford,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  proposal  of  the  Bideford  Town  Council  to 
borrow  1,050/.  to  complete  the  Pill  scheme  and  make 
a roadway  across  the  bed  of  the  old  Pill.  Mr. 
George  B.  Latham,  engineer,  explained  how  the 
money  was  expended. 
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FOREIGN. 

France.  — A monument  to  Lemaitre,  the  cele- 
brated actor,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Square  Valmv, 

with  a portrait  bust  executed  by  M.  Granet. At 

the  Gobelins  manufactory  a tapestry  has  just  been 
completed  which  was  ordered  two  years  ago  as  a 
present  to  the  Empress  of  Russia.  It  is  a copy  of 
Mdme.  Lebrun’s  picture  of  Marie  Antoinette  and 

her  children. The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 

has  formally  opened  the  new  gallery  of  casts  at  the 
Louvre,  arranged  under  the  care  of  M.  Redon,  the 

architect.  A marble  bust  of  Michelet,  the 

work  of  M.  Antonin  Mercie,  has  been  placed 
in  the  Pantheon.  - — — A considerable  number 
of  Deputies  of  the  French  Parliament  have 
put  their  names  to  a proposal  to  recommend  the 
construction  of  a canal  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  as  a 

work  of  “ utilite  publique." The  new  mairie  at 

Vauves,  near  Paris,  has  just  been  opened.  M. 

Lecamp  is  the  architect. M.  Vieille  has  been 

elected  President  of  the  Society  of  Architects  of 

Doubs. A monument  to  the  poet  Alain  Chartier 

has  just  been  inaugurated  at  Bayeux,  the  work  of 
two  sculptors,  MM.  Tony-Noel  and  Leduc.  The 

pedestal  is  designed  by  M.  Montier,  architect. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Marseilles  has  adopted 
a scheme  for  the  erection  of  a Colonial 
iMuseum,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  450,000 
Ifrancs,  with  a winter  garden  attached  to  it.  The 
museum  will  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  St. 
Charles  cemetery,  and  will  be  connected  with  the 

new  Science  College. We  have  to  record  the 

death,  at  Etretat.  of  M.  Henri  Dumesnil,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Corot  and  Troyon,  and  author  of 
some  well-known  critical  studies  on  their  works. 

Austria. — The  Imperial  Jubilee  is  to  be  com- 
memorated in  Neumiirktl  by  a new  water  supply, 
to  cost,  approximately,  30,000  florins,  and  by  the 

erection  of  a new  infirmary. In  Grosswasser, 

near  Olmiitsc,  the  commemoration  is  to  take  the 
form  of  a schoolhouse,  to  be  commenced  this  year 

and  linished  in  1S99. Extensive  repairing  works 

are  in  progress  in  the  first  Bezirk  (district)  of 
Vienna,  which  will  require  an  expenditure  of  some 
150,000  florins.  The  streets  and  lanes  are  being 

Bped  with  granite. An  agreement  has  been 

made  between  the  Corporation  of  Vienna  and  the 
ISophienbade  Company,  whereby  the  company  is  to 
,pay  the  Corporation  a rent  of  5,000  florins  for  the  use 
[of  part  of  the  street  for  the  erection  of  a portico  of 
six  pillars  with  entablature.  The  piece  of  ground 
jin  question  remains  the  property  of  the  Corporation. 

Business  premises  for  the  Czernowitz  Electrical 

Works  and  Street-car  Company  are  to  be  erected  by 

Herr  Oscar  Petri,  Imperial  Architect. Herr 

Lowe  of  Hanover,  a specialist  in  gymnasium  con- 
struction, has  completed  plans  for  the  new 
gymnasium  for  Olmiitz.  The  ground  floor  is  to  be 
l skating  rink,  the  upper  story  to  contain  the 

gymnastic  apparatus. A theatre  is  to  be  built  in 

Znaim,  under  the  superintendence  of  Herr  Roth  ; the 
:ost  is  to  be  110,000  to  120,001?  Horins. A com- 

pany has  started  in  Briinn  for  the  erection  of  cottage 

model  lodgings. It  has  been  decided  to  erect  a 

station  for  the  fire-brigade  at  Laibach  at  a cost  of 
[17,860  florins.  Theold station  has  to  be  demolished, 
t having  been  seriously  injured  by  an  earthquake. 
VIessrs.  Hintriiger,  of  Vienna,  have  wonthecompeti- 
ion. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
—We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  Francis  Morton  & 
2o.,  Limited,  of  Hamilton  Ironworks,  Garston,  are 
low  in  a position  to  execute  orders.  The  under- 
aking  has  been  acquired  by  a syndicate  of  Liverpool 
md  Manchester  gentlemen,  and  the  services  of  Mr. 
Vlalcolm  Blair  have  been  secured,  who  was  for 
:ighteen  years  in  the  engineering  department  of  the 
5earson  & Knowles  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

“The  Hereford  Earthquake  of  December 
7,  1896.” — A work  with  this  title  will  be  published 
n the  autumn  of  the  present  year.  The  Hereford 
arthquake  was  one  of  the  most  important  ever 
ecorded  in  this  country.  Though  inferior  to  the 
issex  earthquake  of  1884  with  regard  to  the  damage 
lone  to  buildings,  its  disturbed  area  was  at  least 
wice  as  great,  being  not  less  than  100,000  square 
niles.  It  was  felt  in  every  English  county,  except 
he  three  northern  ones,  over  the  whole  of  Wales 
nd  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  the  eastern  counties  of 
reland.  The  author  is  Mr.  Charles  Davison,  and 
he  publishers  are  Messrs.  Cornish  Bros.  Bir- 
aingham. 

Holford  Hall,  Cheshire.— The  sale  in  thirty- 
ight  lots  of  the  Holford  estate,  comprising  the 
aanor  and  1,320  acres  of  freehold  land,  was  fixed  for 
he  2Sth  inst.,  at  Manchester.  Holford  Hall,  dis- 
ant  three  miles  from  Northwich,  overlooks  a valley 
watered  by  the  Peover  Eye.  It  was  built  by  Mary, 
indow  of  Sir  Hugh  Cholmondeley,  whom  James  I. 
ailed  “ the  bold  lady  of  Cheshire,”  after  the  contest 
he  carried  on  during  forty  years  with  her  father’s 
rother,  George  Holford,  of  Newborough  in  Dutton, 
1 respect  of  her  heritage.  The  house,  constructed 
nr  the  most  part  of  timber,  wicker,  and  plaster, 
tands  within  a moat.  Of  the  original  building  only 
wo  bf  the  three  sides  have  remained  (the  fourth  side 
f the  quadrangle  lay  open  to  the  moat  and  bridge) 
ieir  upper  stories  projecting  towards  the  inner 
jurjt-yard  on  wooden  pillars  over  a piazza  ; one  of 


the  exterior  fronts  was  built  with  gables  of  unequal 
height  and  projection,  the  other  with  two  rows  of 
bay  windows,  separated  by  large  brick  chimneys. 
The  estate  lies  in  Plumley  and  Lostock-Gralam 
parishes. 

“ Scottish  Woodwork  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries.”  — Mr.  Eneas 
Mackay,  publisher,  Stirling,  announces  a re-issue  of 
this  work.  It  was  originally  issued  in  1877,  but  only 
250  copies  were  printed.  The  work  as  re-issued  will 
be  the  same  size  as  the  original,  the  principal  plates 
will  be  fac-similesof  the  former  edition,  but  the  full- 
sized  plates  will  be  reduced  one-half.  Mr.  John  W. 
Small,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  architect,  Stirling,  is  the 
author. 

Electric  Lighting,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. — An 
inquiry  has  just  been  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
Inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  expenditure  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Bury  of  20,000 /.  for  purposes  of 
electric  lighting.  Among  those  present  were  Mr. 
J.  C.  Smith  (Borough  Surveyor)  and  Mr.  Medhurst 
(Electrical  Engineer). 

Proposed  City  Improvements. — On  the  21st. 
inst.  a meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  was 
held  at  the  Guildhall.  The  Finance  and  Improve- 
ments Committee  submitted  for  approval  a plan  for 
continuing  the  improvement  of  Fleet-street  by  mak- 
ing it  60  ft.  wide  westward  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Church 
to  the  City  boundary.  The  report  was  carried.  In 
regard  to  contemplated  improvements  in  St.  Faul's- 
churchyard  and  Cheapside,  the  Committee  reported 
that  they  had  settled  a claim  for  the  freehold  interest 
in  No.  4A,  Cheapside,  for  6,850/.,  and  had  made  an 
arrangement  for  acquiring  the  leasehold  and  trade 
interest  of  Messrs.  D.  Nicholson  & Co.  in  the  ground 
required  to  widen  the  public  way  in  front  of  Nos. 
50  and  51,  St.  Paul's-churchyard,  for  4,500/.  A re- 
port was  brought  up  from  the  City  Lands  Com- 
mittee, enclosing  a letter  from  the  Home  Secretary, 
conveying  the  terms  upon  which  the  Government 
would  be  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  scheme  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Sessions  House,  Old  Bailey.  The 
letter  was  read,  and  it  stated  that  the  Government 
would  be  ready  to  hand  over  the  male  wing  of  New- 
gate Prison  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  40,000/. 
No  demand  would  be  made  on  the  Corporation  to 
provide  prison  accommodation  in  lieu  of  that  wing, 
or  to  provide  extra  cells  at  Holloway,  but  some 
sleeping  cells  and  a kitchen  should  be  added  to  the 
new  Sessions  House.  The  Committee  asked  the 
Court  to  sanction  the  proposal  set  forth  in  the  letter, 
and  to  refer  the  matter  back  to  them  to  carry  into 
execution.  The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  Congress,  Birming- 
ham.— A meeting  was  held  on  the  21st  inst.  of  the 
local  General  Committee  having  the  arrangements 
in  hand  for  the  forthcoming  visit  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  to  Birmingham.  The  Lord  Mayor  (Coun- 
cillor Beale)  presided,  and  stated  that  over  one 
thousand  delegates  had  been  appointed  to  attend  by 
the  different  organisations,  and,  if  they  added  that 
number  to  those  who  are  locally  interested,  thev 
might  be  sure  there  would  be  large  audiences. — The 
officers,,  in  their  report,  stated  that  the  date  fixed  for 
the  Congress  is  from  T uesday,  September  27,  to  Satur- 
day, October  1 (inclusive).  The  inaugural  address 
of  the  President  will  be  delivered  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, September  27.  and  the  conferences  will  be 
held  in  Mason  University  College  on  Wednesday, 
the  28th.  The  mornings  of  Thursday,  the  29th,  and 
Friday,  the  30th,  will  be  devoted  to  the  sectional 
meetings.  Tickets  of  membership  of  the  Congress 
will  be  ready  for  issue  at  an  early  date,  and  may  be 
obtained  at  the  local  offices,  which  are  situate  in  the 
Council  House.  Holders  of  Congress  tickets  will  be 
entitled  to  attend  all  the  conferences  and  meetings 
of  sections,  to  join  the  excursions,  to  admission  to 
the  exhibition,  and  will  receive  invitations  to  the  re- 
ception given  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  to  the  garden 
party  at  the  Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens.  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  President  of  the  Congress  (Sir 
J.  Fayrer,  Bart.)  will,  in  accordance  with  practice,  at- 
tend a public  luncheon,  which  will  be  held  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  The  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed include  the  following: — “The  Birmingham 
Water  Scheme,”  by  Mr.  J.  Mansergh;  “ SanitaryDefects 
in  Rural  Districts  : Remedies,”  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith  ; 

“ Deep-well  Boring  in  Warwickshire,"  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Willcox  ; “ Construction  and  Ventilation  of  House 
Drainage,”  by  Dr.  A.  Bostock  Hill  ; “ Natural  Puri- 
fication of  Sewage,”  by  Dr.  Kenwood  and  Mr.  W. 
Butler ; “The  Flora  of  Sewage,”  by  Professor 
Boyce  ; “ Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes,”  by  Dr. 

J.  F.  J.  Sykes  ; “ Precautions  Observed  in  the  Venti- 
lation of  Sewers  and  Drains,"  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Moss- 
Flower  ; “Teaching  of  Sanitation  in  Elementary 
Schools,"  by  Mr.  E.  Day  ; “ Sanitary  Knowledge  for 
Working  Women,"  by  Mrs.  Wakeford  ; “ Slaughter- 
houses, in  which  Continental  and  English  Methods 
are  Compared,”  by  Councillor  Parkes,  M.P.  ; “The 
Removal  of  Insanitary  Areas,  and  the  Management 
of  Improvement  Schemes  under  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,"  by  Mr.  Peter  Addie  (formerly 
of  Birmingham).  The  Reception  and  Hospitality 
Sub-committee  reported,  with  regard  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  distinguished  visitors,  that  the  President 
of  the  Congress  will  be  the  guest  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
For  the  reception  of  the  Congress  the  Lord  Mayor 
has  granted  the  free  use  of  the  Town  Hall  for  the 
purposes  of  a reception  room.  The  Council  of  the 
Midland  Institute  have  granted  the  use  of  the  large 


lecture  theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 27,  for  the  President's  inaugural  address,  and  on 
the  evening  of  Friday,  September  30,  for  the  lecture 
to  the  Congress,  which  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  C. 
Chiles.  The  Council  of  the  Mason  University  Col- 
lege have  also  granted  the  use  of  rooms  in  the 
college  for  the  meetings  of  conferences  and  sec- 
tions. Councillor  Lancaster,  on  behalf  of  the 
Excursion  Sub-committee,  reported  that  the  fol- 
lowing excursions  had  been  arranged  : — Friday, 
September  30  — (1)  To  Dudley  Castle  and 
caverns ; (2)  to  Whitacre  reservoirs  and  pump- 
ing station  ; (3)  to  Saltley  Sewage  Farm.  On 
Saturday,  October  1,  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  War- 
wick, and  Malvern.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
Earl  of  Dudley  visitors  would  be  received  by  his 
lordship's  representative,  and  conducted  to  the 
Wren's  Nest  limestone  caverns,  which  would  be 
reached  by  boat  and  water  subway.  The  caverns 
would  be  illuminated  by  limelight,  and,  after 
inspecting  them,  the  party  would  proceed  to  Dudley 
Castle.  In  their  report  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
exhibition  the  sub-commitee  state  that  they  have 
rented  Bingley  Hall  for  a month— that  being  the 
only  suitable  building  available.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  board  over  the  whole  of  the  floor  of  the  hall,  to 
provide  efficient  electric  lighting,  gas  for  the  stall- 
holders, water  and  drainage,  and  to  decorate  the 
interior  of  the  hall.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of 
1,000/.  allocated  for  these  purposes  will  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  total  cost. 

Bristol  Master  Builders'  Association.— The 
annual  summer  outing  of  the  Bristol  Master  Builders’ 
Association  was  held  at  Cardiff  on  Monday.  About 
eighty  members  formed  the  party,  and  after  luncheon 
at  the  Royal  Hotel,  a visit  was  paid  to  Cardiff 
Castle.  A drive  afterwards  took  place  to  Roath 
Park  and  Llanishen,  and  Llandaff  Cathedral  was 
visited,  where  the  party  were  met  by  Colonel  Sir 
E.  S.  Hill,  M.P.,  and  the  very  Rev.  Dean  Davey,  who 
explained  the  historical  associations  of  the  cathedral. 
The  members  were  afterwards  entertained  to  tea  at 
Rookwood,  and  subsequently  had  dinner  at  the 
Royal  Hotel,  where  they  were  joined  by  a number  of 
Cardiff  builders.  After  dinner  the  health  of  “The 
Queen  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Family"  was 
honoured.  Mr.  G.  H.  Perrin  then  proposed  “The 
West  of  England  and  South  Wales  Federation 
of  Building  Trade  Employers."  He  remarked  that 
the  trade  in  Bristol  had  passed  through  an  ordeal, 
and  the  difficulty  was  not  yet  quite  settled.  Mr 
Symons  (President  of  the  Federation)  responded, 
remarking  that  the  organisation  had  been  established 
a little  more  than  twelve  months,  and  there  was  a 
great  work  for  it  to  do.  They  believed  in  an  equit- 
able arrangement  between  employers  and  men,  and 
they  therefore  were  friends  to  arbitration  ; if  a man 
refused  to  accept  arbitration  he  must  have  a poor  case. 
They  adopted  it  themselves  and  believed  in  it  for 
builders  and  architects.  Mr.  Krauss  also  spoke  to 
the  toast.  He  said  they  had  not  yet  settled 
with  the  bricklayers,  but  he  hoped  the  men 
would  soon  agree  to  arbitration.  Mr.  Lethbridge 
(Plymouth)  likewise  responded.  The  toast  of  the 
“ Visitors  "was  submitted  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Cowlin,  and 
responded  to  by  Messrs.  Frank  Wills,  T.  M.  Jenkins 
(Neath),  and  J.  Turner  (Cardiff).  The  services  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Spear  in  connexion  with  the  outing  were 
recognised,  and  the  party  soon  after  returned  to 
Bristol. 

Building  Trades  Exchange,  Newcastle.— 
On  the  19th  inst.  the  Newcastle,  Gateshead,  and 
District  Building  Trades  Exchange  was  opened  by 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  (Alderman  T.  B.  Sanderson) 
at  the  Exchange,  62,  Grainger-street.  Premises 
have  been  secured  in  connexion  with  the  Arts  Club. 
There  is  a large  room  for  use  as  an  Exchange,  in 
which  are  placed  trade  papers,  maps,  &c.  ; other 
rooms  for  the  exhibition  of  samples  ; and  also  a 
room  for  the  holding  of  business  meetings.  Mr. 
John  George  Walker,  the  President  of  the  Exchange, 
presided  at  the  opening  ceremony,  and  in  opening 
the  proceedings  said  the  idea  of  the  Exchange  was 
imported  from  America  by  Col.  Bennett,  of  Glasgow 
who,  on  his  visit  to  America,  found  successful  Ex- 
changes in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Through  Col.  Bennett’s  efforts  an  Exchange, 
was  founded  in  Glasgow  three  years  ago,  and  that  had 
been  followed  by  others  in  Edinburgh,  Halifax,  and 
elsewhere.  Both  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  the 
Exchanges  had  been  officially  recognised.  The 
objects  of  the  Exchange  were  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  trades  associated  with  the  building 
industry.  At  that  place  architects,  builders,  and 
merchants  would  meet  together  and  would  have 
opportunities  for  the  ready  transaction  of  business. 
The  settlement  of  controversies  and  misunder- 
standings would  also  be  undertaken,  the  technical 
study  of  the  building  trade  would  be  promoted,  and 
Parliamentary  and  municipal  legislation  would  be 
supported.  The  Exchange  did  not  propose  to 
participate  in  trade  disputes  and  contests.  They 
desired  to  raise  the  standard  of  work  and  to 
strengthen  public  opinion  in  the  aims  and  objects  of 
their  members.  They  would  discourage  shoddy 
work  of  all  kinds  and  encourage  those  who,  for  fair 
remuneration,  were  willing  to  do  honest  work.  The 
Mayor  said  that  if  the  Exchanges  had  been  success- 
ful in  the  towns  Mr.  Walker  had  referred  to,  there 
was  no  reason  why  that  one  should  not  be  success- 
ful in  Newcastle.  With  regard  to  projected  town 
improvements,  the  Council  had  a very  long  agenda, 
and  he  hoped  the  scheme  before  the  Council  would 
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be  adopted,  because  he  must  say  they  had  not  been 
so  forward  in  carrying  out  schemes  of  the  kind  as 
they  would  have  liked.  He  thought  the  Exchange 
should  be  of  great  value,  and  he  had  pleasure  in 
declaring  it  open. 

The  Strand  IMPROVEMENT.— Mr.  James  Green, 
the  valuer  appointed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  continued  on  Tuesday  last  week  his  inquiry 
as  to  the  value  of  the  land  and  buildings  in  the 
"betterment"  area  of  the  London  County  Council’s 
Strand  improvement  scheme.  The  first  case  was 
that  of  the  Strand  Hotel-buildings,  the  property  of 
F.  E.  H.  Fowler  and  others.  Mr.  T.  E.  Scrutton 
appeared  for  the  claimants,  and  the  Hon.  Alfred 
Lvttelton,  M.P.,  for  the  County  Council.  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3 are  freehold  houses  and  shops,  let  on  lease  at 
365/.  per  annum,  and  containing  an  area  of  807  ft. 
Mr.  Robert  Reid,  of  Great  Marlborough-street,  esti- 
mated the  present  value  at  540/.  per  annum,  and  the 
value  of  the  freehold  in  possession  at  13,500/.,  of 
which  he  fixed  2,656/.  as  the  value  of  the  buildings 
and  10,844/.  of  the  land.  The  five  freehold  houses 
and  shops,  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  Strand  Hotel- 
buildings,  containing  an  area  of  1,762  ft.,  are  let  on 
lease  at  a rental  rising  from  610/.  to  700/.  Mr. 
Reid  estimated  the  yearly  value  at  1,050/.,  and  the 
value  of  the  freehold  in  possession  at  26.250/., 
5,242/.  for  buildings  and  21, 00S/.  for  land.  No.  10, 
Strand  Hotel-buildings,  a house  and  shop,  with  an 
area  of  393  ft.,  is  let  on  lease  at  140/.  per  annum. 
Mr.  Reid  estimated  the  yearly  value  at  210/.  and  the 
value  of  the  freehold  in  possession  at  5.250/.,  1,156/. 
for  buildings  and  4,094/.  for  land.  Mr.  Andrew 
Young,  the  valuer  of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Wilkinson  valued  the  whole  of  the  freehold 
property.  Nos.  1 to  10,  at  1,205/.  Per  annum,  and 
at  twenty  years’  purchase,  less  deductions,  at 
23,815/.  The  land  they  valued  at  3/.  per  foot — 
for  2,992  ft,  S.976/.  The  leasehold  house,  shop, 
and  buildings,  No.  11,  Strand  Hotel-buildings,  are 
held  under  a lease  from  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  for  eighty  years 
from  1863,  at  a ground-rent  of  85/.  per  annum, 
and  are  underleased  to  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey  for 
the  whole  term  at  a rental  of  230/.  per  annum.  Mr. 
Reid  valued  the  property  at  380/.  per  annum,  and 
the  freehold  in  possession  at  9,500/.  Mr.  A.  Young 
valued  the  lessee's  interest  at  1,287/.  The  last  case 
was  that  of  chambers  over  39  and  40,  Wych-street, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Wright.  No  evidence  was 
offered  for  the  claimant.  The  premises  are  leased 
for  a term  expiring  in  1956  at  75/.  per  annum,  sub-let 
for  the  whole  term  at  95/.  Mr.  Young  valued  the 
lessee's  interest  at  202/.  and  the  freeholder's  interest 
at  1,628/.  The  inquiry  was  then  adjourned  till 
October  25. — Times. 

Engineering  Trades  Report.— Messrs.  Mathe- 
sou  & Grant,  in  their  half-yearly  report,  state  that 
the  engineering  trades  in  Great  Britain  have  been 
more  than  usually  prosperous  for  a period  now 
approaching  three  years,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  sign 
of  reaction."  The  unfortunate  strike  of  the  operative 
engineers,  although  it  had  for  some  time  stopped 
work  in  certain  branches  and  curtailed  the  opera- 
tions of  others,  has  not  been  entirely  without  com- 
pensation, for  it  has.  by  the  truce  agreed  upon,  left 
employers  and  workmen  free  alike  to  reap  the  full 
advantage  of  the  present  demand  for  engineering 
material.  Although  there  has  not  everywhere  been 
an  actual  rise  of  prices,  the  greater  output  has  in  all 
cases  allowed  a beneficial  increase  of  profits.  In  the 
direction  of  foreign  trade  there  is  a keen  competition 
between  British  and  German  engineers  on  the  one 
hand  and  American  engineers  on  the  other  to  supply 
the  needs  of  Japan.  American  competition  is  show- 
ing more  strongly  than  heretofore,  not  only  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Japan,  but  in  the  Colonial  markets, 
especially  in  mining-plant,  electrical  appliances,  and 
machine-tools  ; and,  except  on  our  home  railways, 
in  locomotives  and  rolling-stock  also.  It  does  not 
follow  that  this  competition  will  be  permanent,  for 
it  is  largely  due  to  an  exceptional  combination  of 
circumstances,  namely,  that  the  British  workshops 
are  full  of  orders,  and  that  the  American  works, 
having  a capacity  much  beyond  their  present  home 
demand,  there  is  a willingness  of  makers  thereto  sell 
at  lower  prices  for  export  than  at  home.  Iron  and 
steel  have  not  advanced  in  price  so  much  as  have 
the  finished  products  of  the  trades  which  consume 
these  materials,  for  there  seems  to  be  a wide  scope 
within  which  the  blast-furnaces  and  manufacturing 
plant  can  increase  their  output.  Steel  bridges  and 
structural  work  are  in  full  demand,  but  although 
there  is  now  sufficient  occupation  to  prevent  the 
unremunerative  low  prices  of  recent  years,  there  is 
not  such  an  excessive  demand  as  to  raise  rates  so 
greatly  as  in  most  other  branches  of  the  engineering 
trades.  The  use  of  steel  for  buildings  is  increasing, 
and,  although  on  a less  ambitious  scale  than  in 
America,  it  is  evident  in  both  countries  that  the 
cheapness  and  variety  of  rolled  sections  of  steel  is 
tending  to  supersede  cast  iron  for  columns  and 
other  parts  exposed  to  compressive  stresses. 
The  numerous  and  various  trades  coming  under  the 
category  of  electrical  engineering  continue  to 
increase  and  extend.  In  regard  to  electric  lighting 
the  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  in  this  country, 
shows  that  the  rates  ranging  from  6d.  to  Sd.  per 
Board  of  Trade  unit,  permitted  in  public  schemes, 
allow  a more  than  ample  profit,  and  not  only  are 
such  enterprises  extending,  but  municipalities  are,  to 
an  increasing  extent,  taking  the  control  of  them. 
Motor  cars  continue  to  exercise  the  attention  of 


engineers  in  Great  -Britain  and  in  France,  but  at 
present  few  of  such  cars,  other  than  cabs,  have  been 
seen  in  public.  What  appears  to  be  a greater  pro- 
gress in  France  than  in  England  in  this  branch  of 
engineering,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  readier,  but  more 
dangerous  use  of  benzoline  or  other  volatile  oils, 
which  are  not  favourably  regarded  here.  The  great 
revival  in  the  Portland  cement  trade,  which  was 
noticed  in  the  January  report,  has  been  fully  main- 
tained, any  change  being  in  the  direction  of  an  even 
greater  demand.  Prices  which  had  risen  25  per  cent, 
during  1897,  show  no  sign  of  decline. 

New  Road,  Osborne. — On  the  23rd  iiist.  the 
Queen  opened  a new  road,  which  she  has  given  to 
the  East  Cowes  Urban  District  Council  in  exchange 
for  one  that  authority  has  made  over  to  her  Majesty 
for  private  use.  The  road  given  up  by  the  Council, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  fiat  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  at  Winchester,  abuts  the  boundary  wall  of 
the  Osborne  Palace  grounds,  and  runs  from  the 
Queen's  private  entrance  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
entrance.  It  forms  one  side  of  an  oval,  the  other 
side  being  the  main  road  between  Cowes,  Whipping- 
ham,  Wootton,  and  Ryde.  The  road  thus  made 
over  to  her  Majesty  is  a little  under  500  yards  long, 
with  no  side  walks  except  for  a portion  of  the  way. 
The  Queen  gave  in  exchange  a plot  of  land  twenty- 
two  acres  in  extent,  and  caused  to  be  cut  out, 
metalled,  and  made  at  her  own  expense,  a road 
leading  from  Victoria- grove  to  Whippingham-road, 
thus  opening  up  a shorter  thoroughfare  between  the 
two  thoroughfares.  This  new  road  is  500  yards 
long  by  50  ft.  in  width.  The  surplus  land  comprised 
in  the  22  acres  has  been  dedicated  to  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  as  a recreation  ground,  and  covers 
an  area  of  about  13  acres.  The  Queen  has  also 
notified  her  intention  to  have  an  avenue  of  trees 
planted  on  either  side  of  the  new  road. 

Highgate  WOODS. — On  the  23rd  inst.  the  Duchess 
of  Albany'  visited  Highgate  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing the  Queen's  Wood.  The  wood  consists  of  52 
acres  of  timbered  land.  Hitherto  it  has  been  known 
as  Churchyard  Bottom-wood.  The  paths  have  been 
remade,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  wood  has  been 
drained  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lovegrove,  the 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  the  District  Council. 

Yarmouth  Electric  Lighting.  — A Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at  Yarmouth 
on  the  22nd  inst.,  relative  to  an  application  for  a 
loan  of  4,800/.  for  an  extension  of  the  electric  light- 
ing system  in  Yarmouth.  In  the  course  of  evidence 
it  was  stated  that  33,000/.  had  already  been  spent 
for  electric  lighting  in  Yarmouth.  There  was  no 
opposition  to  the  application  for  the  loan. 

The  Demolition  of  the  Edinburgh  Gaswork 
Chimney. — As  the  work  in  connexion  with  the  de- 
molition of  the  tall  chimney  stalk  at  the  New-ftreet 
Gasworks  is  now  in  hand,  and  the  consequent  re- 
moval of  an  eye-sore  from  the  Princes-street  valley, 
a few  memorial  particulars  with  regard  to  the  stalk 
may  be  of  interest.  The  chimney'  was  built  in  the 
year  1S45,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Mark  Taylor, 
Engineer  to  the  Company.  Mr.  George  Buchanan, 
civil  engineer,  and  Professor  Gordon,  both  of 
Glasgow,  were  also  consulted.  The  stonework  was 
built  by  Mr.  James  Gowans,  Edinburgh,  and  the 
brickwork  by  Mr.  James  Bow,  of  Pollockshiels, 
near  Glasgow.  The  total  height  of  the  chimney  is 
329  ft.  from  the  ground  line.  The  stone  pedestal  is 
30  ft.  square  and  65  ft.  high.  The  brick  shaft  is 
circular,  26  ft.  3 in.  diameter  at  the  bottom,  tapering 
to  15  ft.  diameter  at  the  top,  and  the  inner  barrel  is 
22  ft.  6 in.  diameter  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  12  ft. 
diametier  at  the  top.  The  total  weight  of  materials 
forming  the  chimney  is  estimated  at  about  4,000 
tons,  there  being  some  32  tons  of  ironwork  forming 
the  top  capping.  The  contractor  for  the  removal  is 
Mr.  W.  J.  Furse,  of  Nottingham.  The  refuse  material 
is  to  be  utilised  in  the  concrete  for  the  buildrag  of 
new  Gasworks  at  Granton. — Edinburgh  Evening 
Dispatch. 

Fire  at  Builder’s  Premises.— A fire  occurred 
a few  days  ago  at  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Higgs, 
builders  and  contractors,  Station  Works,  Lough- 
borough Junction. 

Northern  Counties  Federation  ok  Building 
Trade  Employers. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Federation  of  Building  Trades 
Employers  has  just  been  held  in  Newcastle.  The 
representatives  of  the  affiliated  associations  were 
met  at  the  Central  Station  by  the  President  and 
committee  of  the  Newcastle,  Gateshead,  and  Tyne 
District  Master  Builders’  Association,  and  were 
then  conducted  to  the  rooms  of  the  Building  Trades 
Exchange,  where  the  meeting  of  the  executive 
board  was  held.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
quarterly  meeting  at  South  Shields.  The  represen- 
tatives were  entertained  to  dinner  at  the  Arts'  Club 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Newcastle  Association.  A 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  affiliated  associations 
was  afterwards  held  in  the  meeting  room  of  the 
Exchange.  Mr.  Walter  Lowry,  the  President  of  the 
Federation,  presided,  and  was  supported  on  the 
platform  by  the  Vice-President  (Councillor  D. 
Ranken,  Sunderland),  and  the  Presidents  of  the 
various  Associations.  The  President  said  although 
it  was  only  a short  time  since  the  Federation  was 
formed  they  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  three  new 
master  builders’  associations  were  being  formed  in 
districts  which  hitherto  had  not  had  any,  and  these 
had  expressed  a wish  to  join  the  Federation,  and  it 
was  also  a most  pleasing  fact  to  learn  that  the 
membership  of  the  individual  master  builders' 


associations  connected  with  the  Federation  was 
steadily  increasing  in  numbers,  one  association  in 
particular  having  nearly  doubled  its  membership 
during  the  last  month  or  so.  There  was  little 
doubt  that  the  springing  up  of  new  master  builders' 
associations  in  different  parts  was  the  outcome 
of  the  fact  that  employers  were  finding  out 
that  combining  together  was  the  only’  method 
by  which  they  could  'successfully  protect  the 
interests  of  their  trade  and  business.  Trade 
unionism  in  its  proper  sense  was  all  right,  but  it  was 
from  the  new  unionism,  which  seemed  to  have  for 
its  objects  the  restriction  of  output,  the  restriction 
of  working  hours,  and  restriction  in  the  number  of 
apprentices,  that  he  felt  that  grave  and  disastrous 
results  to  trade  in  general  would  be  the  only  out- 
come. The  restriction  in  some  trades  of  the  number 
of  apprentices  was  a most  serious  matter,  the  chief 
object  of  which  was  undoubtedly  to  keep  up  the 
high  standard  of  wages  by  making  the  supply  less 
than  the  demand,  and  such  restrictions  as  these  had 
a very  unfair  and  evil  effect  upon  the  mass  of  the 
working  population.  The  interests  of  master  and 
man  were  identical,  for  what  would  be  ruinous  to 
one  must  necessarily  in  time  be  ruinous  to 
the  other,  and  thus  it  behoved  each  side 
to  weigh  carefully  any  question  or  dispute  so 
that  it  might  not  have  a disastrous  effect  on 
trade  in  general.  The  rules  of  the  Federation  were 
conciliatory  to  the  workmen,  and  its  objects  were 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  trade,  both  to  masters 
and  men,  and  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  building 
trade  to  the  high  position  it  should  occupy  in  the 
trade  of  our  country.  He  would  like  to  say  a few 
words  about  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
which  came  into  operation  on  July  1,  and  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  which  had  caused, 
astonishment  to  employers  of  labour.  Employer! 
had  to  face  almost  unlimited  liability,  and  there  was 
little  doubt  that  the  Act  might  bring  ruination  on 
many  small  builders  should  they  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  a series  of  accidents.  He  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  some  builders  were  not  insured, 
and  would  advise  them  to  at  once  have  their 
liability  covered  in  a good  office,  although  they  would 
have  to  pay'  a much  larger  premium  under  this  new 
Act  than  they  had  previously  paid.  The.  President 
then  read  a paper  on  “ The  Advantages  of  Federa- 
tion, •Sec."  Councillor  Ranken,  Sunderland,  said  that 
he  felt  sure  the  members  would  fully  agree  with  the 
remarks  of  the  President.  He  fully  endorsed  what 
had  been  said,  and  felt  there  was  little  doubt  but 
that  federation  would  conduce  very  materially  to 
the  stability  of  trade.  Mr.  Davison,  Stockton,  said 
he  fully  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  with  regard 
to  federation.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Burnett,  Birtley, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  South  Shields,  a vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  President  for  liis 
address. 

Palace  Theatre,  Plymouth.— On  the  23rd  inst. 
a gathering  of  members  of  the  local  Architectural 
Society  assembled  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  Plymouth, 
which  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  in 
Union-street.  Amongst  those  present  were  Messrs. 
H.  G.  Luff,  A.  E.  Lethbridge,  William  N.  Richards, 
R.  H.  B.  Neal,  F.  A.  Wiblin,  A.  S.  Parker,  R.  A.  Mill, 
J.  H.  Dwelley,  B.  Priestley  Shires,  S.  Roberts,  jun., 
See.  The  party  were  met  at  the  entrance  by  Messrs.: 
J.  T.  Wimperis  and  Arber’s  representative,  Mr. 
Sprague,  who  conducted  them  over  the  works  andi 
explained  the  general  arrangements.  On  the  conn 
elusion  of  the  visit  the  architects  for  the  building, 
and  Mr.  Sprague,  their  representative,  were  heartily; 
thanked  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Lethbridge,, 
seconded  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  Priestley 
Shires. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Bristol  Building  Trade.— On  the  19th  inst: 
the  Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association  received 
from  the  Bricklayers’  Society  a letter,  in  which  they 
state  they  have  decided  to  still  maintain  theiii 
demands  previously  submitted,  and  that  they  havu 
now  only  two  points  of  difference  with  the  Associa: 
tion — (1)  in  respect  of  wages  ; and  (2)  walking  timei 
With  reference  to  walking  time,  the  master  builders; 
after  considering  this  letter,  failed  to  see  where  thrt 
difference  existed,  in  the  face  of  the  followiflji 
amended  rule  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  arbi- 
trator, and  approved  of  by  the  federated  trades  ann; 
the  masons  and  masters  ; — “That  walking  time  b-; 
allowed  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour  outsid;: 
the  boundary  of  Bristol.  The  boundary  to  be  takeil 
at  a radius  of  two  miles  from  St.  Philip's  station  a: 
a centre,  and  to  include  Blackboy  Hill,  Uppe: 
Belgrave-road,  to  the  Suspension  bridge.  This  rut: 
applies  only  to  men  sent  from  the  shop  inside  sue.' 
boundary,  and  not  to  men  engaged  and  paid  at  th  1 
job.”  It  was  arranged  for  the  operative  masons  t: 
sign  the  amended  rule  on  the  19th  inst.  The  fede 
rated  trades  were  supplied,  by  post,  with  copies  0; 
the  rules  for  signature,  so  that  when  the  whole  ej- 
the  proceedings  are  completed  the  only  outstanding 
difficulty  will  be  that  with  reference  to  the  brief 
layers,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  speedily  brought  i 
a termination. — Bristol  Mercury. 

Sunderland  Builders’  Wages.— The  buildetii 
labourers  at  Sunderland  who  are  members  of  tl 
National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Labour  recent;: 
applied  for  an  advance  of  wages,  At  one  time  the:!; 
seemed  a prospect  of  a stoppage  of  work,  but  1 
settlement  has  been  effected,  the  Master  Buildei 
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I'er  of  #d.  per  hour  increase,  bringing  (he  pay  tip 
6j4d.  per  hour,  having  been  accepted  by  the  men. 
Joiners’  Strike  at  Bishop  Auckland.— The 
aster  builders  of  Bishop  Auckland  have  acceded 
the  request  of  their  joiners  that  their  working 
)urs  be  reduced  from  fifty-three  to  fifty  hours  per 
eek.  They  also  offer  *£d.  per  hour  advance, 
aking  the  standard  rate  of  wages  8d.  per  hour. 


LEGAL. 

IMPORTANT  BUILDING  DISPUTE  AT 
SCARBOROUGH. 

The  case  of  Clarke  v.  Waddington  came  befo 
x.  Justice  Romer  in  the  Chancery  Division  on  the 
ind  inst.,  in  which  Mr.  Levett,  Q.C.,  moved  for  an 
junction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  building 
breach  of  certain  restrictive  covenants,  and,  as  the 
lestion  turned  on  the  covenants,  it  was  agreed  to 
eat  this  motion  as  the  trial  of  the  action.  It 
Speared  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  an  es- 
te  at  Scarborough,  and  was  the  successor  in  title 
a Mr.  John  Skelton.  The  portion  of  the  estate  in 
gard  to  which  the  present  proceedings  were  taken 
as  conveyed  by  Mr.  John  Skelton  to  the 
ifendant,  and  upon  that  had  been  erected 
ie  Londesborough  Theatre.  It  was  in  respect  of 
is  theatre  that  the  plaintiff  said  the  breaches 
: the  covenant  had  been  committed.  One 
the  covenants  was  that  the  defendants  should  not 
ect  any  other  building  beyond  those  agreed  upon 
ithout  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  estate. 
rhat  the  defendant  had  done  was  to  erect  certain 
one  steps  up  an  exit  at  the  back.  That  was  one 
each,  and  a second  was  in  respect  of  a door, 
here  was  a door  3 ft.  6 in.  wide  which  the  defen- 
tnt  had  enlarged  to  4 ft.  6 in.,  and  this  was  pro- 
ved to  be  used  as  an  exit.  This  exit  in  the 
ilarged  form  would,  it  was  said,  become  an  intoler- 
>le  nuisance  to  the  plaintiff's  tenants,  whose  back 
■emises  the  audience  would  pass. 

Mr.  Justice  Romer,  after  reading  the  covenants, 
id  he  noticed  that  the  elevation  was  not  to  be 
tered,  and  that  seemed  to  imply  that  so  long  as 
iat  was  not  done  mere  alterations  in  the  ground 
id  other  parts  of  the  building  might  be  altered 
•ovided  that  the  alterations  were  not  substantial ; 
lerefore  he  thought  it  must  be  shown  that  what 
as  being  done  was  a substantial  alteration,  or 
nounted  to  the  erection  of  a separate  building. 

Mr.  Levett  contended  that  without  the  consent  of 
ie  owner,  according  to  the  covenants,  the  building 
ust  be  in  accordance  with  the  plans,  elevations, 
id  specifications,  to  be  approved  in  writing,  and 
iat  they  were  not  allowed  to  open  any  door  or 
indow  in  any  place  the  plaintiff  did  not  approve, 
y the  alteration  of  the  door  the  defendant  had 
ade  a most  substantial  alteration,  and  therefore  in 
at  had  committed  a breach  of  the  covenant. 

Mr.  Farwell,  Q.C.,  said  that  what  was  meant  by 
ie  covenants  was  that  no  substantial  alteration 
lould  be  made,  and  he  submitted  that  thesubstitu- 
on  of  stone  steps  for  iron  steps,  and  the  widening 
the  door  by  about  1 ft.,  were  not  such  substantial 
terations  as  was  intended  by  the  covenant. 

Mr.  Justice  Romer  said  that  what  motive  the 
aintiff  might  have  in  bringing  this  action  he  was 
>t  concerned  with,  and  the  only  question  before 
m was  as  to  the  construction  of  the  covenants 
ith  reference  to  the  matters  complained  of.  In  the 
:ed  of  conveyance  there  was  a covenant  by  the 
antees  for  the  erection  of  certain  buildings,  and 
contained  these  words : “ Also  that  no  other 
ace  of  amusement,  shop,  building,  entrance  gate, 
all,  or  fence  shall  at  any  time  be  built  or  erected 
ion  such  piece  of  land,  except  with  the  approval  ” 
entioned  in  the  deed.  He  agreed  that  the  word 
Duilding  ” must  have  a reasonable  interpretation, 
id  it  was  not  every  trifling  alteration  of  the  pre- 
ises  that  was  meant  by  a “ building  " within  the 
eaning  of  the  word  so  used  in  the  covenant.  At 
e same  time,  he  did  not  see  any  reason  for 
iduly  restricting  the  meaning  of  the  word 
iuilding.”  The  question  was,  did  the  steps  which 
Ldbeen  erected  amount  to  a " building  ” within  the 
eaning  of  the  word  in  the  covenant  ? Seeing  they 
ere  in  substitution  of  what  before  was  an  iron 
:ider  it  appeared  to  his  lordship  that  these  steps 
d amount  substantially  to  a “ building,”  and  there- 
re  that  it  was  a breach  of  the  covenant.  In  the 
;ed  of  conveyance  there  was  a further  covenant  that 
e elevations  should  not  be  altered  without  con- 
rit  in  writing,  but  the  use  of  the  word  “ elevation  ” 
owed  it  was  not  confined  to  the  front  elevation. 

his  lordship’s  opinion,  a very  important  part  of 
e elevation  was  the  size  and  position  of  windows 
,d  doors  and  an  alteration  of  a substantial  character 
the  size  or  position  of  the  windows,  with  entrances 
the  front  or  sides  of  the  building,  would  be  a 
each  of  the  covenant.  The  doorway  to  which  his 
tention  had  been  called  was  in  one  of  the  eleva- 
ins,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  alteration  which  had 
en  made  was  a substantial  one,  and  he  therefore 
Id  that  that  also  was  a breach  of  the  covenant. 

Mr.  Levett  said  that  the  really  substantial  ques- 
m was  that  the  door  should  not  be  used  as  a 
neral  exit,  but  there  would  be  no  objection  to  its 
ing  used  on  an  emergency. 

His  lordship  then  made  a declaration  that  what 
d been  done  was  a breach  of  the  covenants,  with 
erty  to  apply  for  an  injunction ; the  defendant 
pay  the  costs.  j 

Prder  accordingly.  I 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  TIVOLI  THEATRE, 
MANCHESTER. 

AT  the  Manchester  Assizes,  on  the  21st  inst., 
before  Mr.  Justice  Ridley,  sitting  without  a jury, 
James  Stott  (trading  as  James  Stott  & Co.),  gas- 
fitting manufacturer,  Manchester  and  Oldham, 
brought  an  action  to  recover  99/.  3s..  for  goods  sup- 
plied and  work  done,  from  Mr.  Harry  Percival,  of 
London,  architect  of  the  Tivoli  Theatre.  Mr.  Sutton 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Crauford  for  the 
defendant.  The  claim  arose  out  of  an  order  given 
to  the  plaintiff  to  fix  certain  gas-fittings  at  the  Tivoli 
Theatre  of  Varieties.  The  plaintiff,  said  Mr.  Sutton, 
undertook  to  do  the  work  for  105/.,  and  the  defen- 
dant signed  the  contract  without  indicating  that  he  did 
so  as  agent,  or  otherwise  than  as  principal  in  the 
matter.  He  therefore  apprehended  that  it  was  not 
open  for  the  defendant  to  dispute  his  liability.  The 
facts  were  that  this  was  a theatre  being  built  by  a 
contractor  for  a company,  both  of  whom  repudiated 
liability,  and  as  there  was  no  contract  between 
plaintiff  and  either  of  them  he  now  sought  to 
recover  from  the  defendant,  who  had  made  himself 
personally  liable.  Plaintiff  gave  evidence  bearing 
out  counsel's  opening  statement.  In  cross-examina- 
tion, he  said  he  believed  his  firm's  account  for  the 
work  was  made  out  to  the  Tivoli  Theatre. 

Mr.  Crauford  : What  do  you  mean  by  asking  Mr. 
Percival  for  a certificate  for  work  done  if  he  was 
personally  liable  ? 

Plaintiff  : Because  it  is  the  custom.  We  naturally 
looked  to  the  Tivoli,  but  they  repudiated  it,  and  so 
we  then  looked  to  the  architect. 

The  Judge,  after  further  evidence  had  been  given, 
asked  counsel  for  the  defence  whether  he  said  that 
because  his  client  had  applied  to  the  Tivoli  for  pay- 
ment or  to  the  defendant  for  a certificate  that  that 
would  prevent  him  suing  on  the  contract. 

Mr.  Crauford  replied  that  his  case  was  that 
plaintiff  had  been  informed  that  defendant  was 
onlv  architect,  and  was  incurring  no  personal 
liability. 

His  Lordship  : I can't  help  that  ; if  he  signed  this 
contract  afterwards  he  is  answerable  for  it.  He 
should  take  care  how  he  writes  his  letters.  Accord- 
ing to  all  the  rules  as  I understand  he  is  answer- 
able  on  this  contract,  and  his  writing  to  the  com- 
pany does  not  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  right  to 
recover  from  the  defendant. 

The  defendant  said  that  when  the  goods  were 
ordered  the  plaintiff’s  representative  was  told  that 
they  must  be  invoiced  to  the  builders  of  the  theatre, 
and  that  he  (defendant)  was  acting  for  the  Tivoli 
Theatre.  He  never  said  or  did  anything  to  indicate 
that  he  was  making  himself  personally  liable,  and  it 
was  known  that  he  was  architect  of  the  theatre. 

Mr.  Crauford  : If  parties  know  that  you  are  the 
architect  when  you  sign  an  order,  is  it  understood 
that  you  are  not  personally  liable  ? Yes. 

His  Lordship  : Then  the  architect  ought  so  to  sign 
his  orders.  Had  you  signed  in  your  capacity  as 
architect  you  would  not  have  been  here  now.  The 
omission  to  do  it  makes  all  the  difference.  On  the 
face  of  it  this  is  a perfectly  good  contract. 

Mr.  James  Riddock,  the  builder  of  the  theatre,  said 
that  if  Messrs.  Stott  had  applied  to  him  for  payment 
he  would  have  given  them  a bill  or  done  his  best  to 
pay  them  in  some  shape  or  form.  He  had  never 
denied  or  disputed  his  liability  to  them.  He  had  an 
action  pending  against  the  Tivoli  Company  for  work 
done,  and  included  in  the  claim  was  the  amount  due 
to  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Crauford  argued  that,  if  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract was  entered  into,  it  was  understood  that  the 
defendant  was  merely  the  architect,  and  was  not 
making  himself  personally  liable,  even  if  the 
acceptance  was  in  his  name  without  qualification, 
that  did  not  make  him  personally  liable,  because  it 
was  not  good  faith  for  the  other  party  to  take 
advantage  of  the  omission  when  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  defendant  was  acting  as  architect,  and 
was  not  himself  undertaking  any  responsibility. 
He  quoted  authorities  in  support  of  his  contention. 

His  Lordship  said  that  in  this  case  there  was  a 
contract  which  was  clear  and  distinct,  and  it  said 
without  any  qualification  at  all  that  Mr.  Percival 
was  the  person  who  gave  the  order,  and  was  there- 
fore liable  for  the  work.  According  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  construction,  Mr.  Percival  was  liable  upon 
the  document,  and  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
regard  the  defendant  as  having  made  the  contract. 
The  introduction  of  two  or  three  words  would  have 
saved  his  liability,  but  as  they  were  not  there,  there 
must  be  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  with  costs. — 
Manchester  Evening  News. 


ANCIENT  LIGHTS  DISPUTE  AT  BROMLEY. 

Mr.  Justice  Byrne,  in  the  Chancery  Division,  on 
the  26th  inst.,  concluded  the  hearing  of  the  case  of 
Brown  and  others  v.  Codings,  an  action  brought  by 
Mrs.  Ellen  Elizabeth  Brown,  the  Rev.  John  Thomas 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Charles  Webb,  the  owners  in  fee 
simple  of  certain  dwelling  houses  known  as  Nos. 
^3-  84,  85,  and  86,  High-street,  Bromley,  Kent,  and 
by  Jane  Lynes,  the  lessee  of  No.  83,  Elizabeth  Deane, 
the  lessee  of  No.  84,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Gunton,  the 
lessee  of  Nos.  85  and  86,  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  alleged  infringement  of  ancient  lights. 
There  was  an  alternative  claim  for  damages.  It 
appeared  that  in  the  rear  of  the  plaintiffs’  premises 
and  facing  towards  and  looking  over  the  defen- 
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dant's  land  were  sixteen  alleged  ancient  windows, 
and  in  October,  1896,  the  defendant  pulled  down  a 
low  shed  of  about  10  ft.  high,  which  was  formerly 
on  his  land,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a ware- 
house which  the  plaintiffs  said  would,  if  completed 
according  to  the  defendant's  plans,  materially 
diminish  the  access  of  light  as  previously  enjoyed 
through  the  windows  in  question.  The  plaintiffs 
complained  of  this,  but  notwithstanding  that,  it  was 
alleged  that  the  defendant  persisted  in  proceeding 
with  his  building  until  November  19,  1896,  when  he 
gave  an  undertaking  not  to  raise  it  higher,  and 
on  December  16  an  interlocutory  injunction  was 
granted.  The  plaintiffs’  case  was  that  the  defen- 
dant’s building,  even  at  its  present  height,  materially 
obstructed  the  access  of  light  to  their  premises. 
The  defendant  by  his  defence  did  not  admit  that  the 
plaintiffs’  lights  were  ancient,  and  also  that  his  new 
buildings  now,  or  when  completed,  according  to  his 
plans,  would  materially,  or  at  all,  diminish  the  access 
of  light  to  their  windows.  He  said  that  the  north- 
east wall  of  his  new  building  facing  the  plaintiffs’ 
premises  would  be  32'  ft.  high,  and  no  more,  and  the 
extreme  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  gable 
would  be  44  ft.  and  no  more,  and  that  such  wall 
was  from  66  ft.  to  70  ft.  distant  from  the  plaintiffs’ 
windows.  The  defendant  further  said  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  themselves,  within  the  last  few  years, 
materially  diminished  the  access  of  light  to  the 
said  windows,  or  some  of  them,  by  raising  and 
prolonging  certain  back  additions  in  the  rear  of  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  houses,  and  that  if  his  (the 
defendant's)  building  did  or  would,  when  completed, 
in  any  degree  diminish  the  access  of  light  to  the 
windows,  such  diminution  would  not  but  for  the 
plaintiffs’  own  acts  be  sufficient  to  give  the  plaintiffs 
any  cause  of  action. 

His  Lordship,  after  hearing  a great  amount  of 
evidence,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  failed  to  make  out  that  the  defendant’s  building 
as  threatened  to  be  erected  would  cause  such  a 
material  diminution  of  light  to  their  windows  as  to 
entitle  them  to  an  injunction.  The  result  was  that 
the  action  failed  and  must  be  dismissed  with  costs. 

Leave  to  appeal  was  given. 

Mr.  Eve,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Crawley  appeared 
for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Astbury,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Dunham  for  the  defendant. 


PLYMOUTH  BUILDERS  AND  THE  DORSET 
COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  case  of  Pethick  Bros.  v.  the  County  Council 
of  Dorset  came  before  the  Court  of  App'eal  com- 
posed of  Lords  Justices  A.  L.  Smith,  Rigby,  and 
Vaughan  Williams,  on  the  27th  inst.,  on  the  appeal  of 
the  County  Council  from  the  decision  of  a Divisional 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  consisting  of  Justices  Day 
and  Lawrance. 

Mr.  J.  Walton,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Clavell  Salter 
appeared  for  the  County  Council,  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Russell,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Duke  for  Messrs.  Pethick 
Bros. 

Mr.  Walton,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the  matter 
came  before  the  Court  in  the  form  of  a special  case 
stated  by  the  Justices  of  Dorset,  the  question  being 
whether  Messrs.  Pethick  Bros,  (builders  and  con- 
tractors, of  Plymouth),  respondents  to  the  present 
appeal,  were  liable  for  the  expenses  which  had  been 
occasioned  to  certain  roads  by  reason  of  extraor- 
dinary traffic.  The  Justices  held  that  they  were 
liable,  but  the  Divisional  Court  held  that  they 
were  not ; hence  the  present  appeal  by  the 
County  Council.  The  short  outline  of  the  facts 
was  as  follows : — Messrs.  Pethick  Bros,  were 
the  contractors  for  doing  certain  extensive  building 
operations  at  Charminster,  being  additions  to  the 
asylum  for  pauper  lunatics,  the  contract  price 
being,  without  extras,  upwards  of  52,000/.  The 
contract  was  entered  into  by  Messrs.  Pethick  Bros, 
and  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Dorset  County 
Lunatic  Asylum.  Messrs.  Pethick  made  a contract 
with  a man  named  Trenchard  to  convey  materials 
from  the  railway  station  to  the  asylum,  and  the 
extraordinary  traffic  in  question  arose  from  the 
carriage  of  the  materials  from  the  railway  station  to 
the  asylum. 

Lord  Justice  Smith  : Was  there  any  definite  wav 
for  the  carriage  of  the  materials  laid  down  by  the 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Walton  replied  that  there  was  no  definite 
route  referred  to  in  the  contract. 

Lord  Justice  Smith  : Do  you  distinguish  this  from 
Lord  Gerard's  case  ? 

Mr.  Walton  said  that  he  did.  Lord  Gerard  was 
held  not  liable.  The  learned  counsel  went  on  to  sav 
that  Trenchard  did  the  work  by  his  own  carts  and 
by  his  own  servants,  and  the  master  who  ordered 
his  servants  to  carry  goods,  &c.,  over  a route,  if  the 
traffic  was  extraordinary,  wAs  liable,  as  the  thing 
was  done  by  his  order.  That  was  the  case  of  Lord 
Gerard,  who  was  building  a new  house,  and  he 
simply  bought  materials  to  be  delivered  at  East- 
wood  Park,  and  by  the  terms  of  that  order  they 
were  to  be  delivered  to  him  at  Eastwood  Park,  so 
that  the  property  in  the  goods  did  not  pass  to  him 
until  they  arrived  at  their  destination.  He  gave 
orders  for  the  goods,  but  gave  no  orders  for  the 
traffic.  All  that  could  be  said  was  that  the  traffic 
was  at  his  instance,  and  for  him  in  the  wide  and 
general  sense.  The  present  case  came  between  the  two 
extremes,  as  it  was  a case  in  which  Messrs.  Pethick's 
materials  had  to  be  carted,  either  by  their  own 
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servants  or  by  somebody  whom  they  employed,  from  1 
the  railway  station  to  the  asylum,  and  instead  of 
doing  the  work  by  their  own  servants,  they  employed 
a contractor  to  do  it,  and  the  work  was  done  by  the 
contractor.  In  the  particular  contract  which  was 
made,  a very  considerable  control  was  given  to 
Messrs.  Pethick.  The  use  of  traction  engines  was 
contemplated,  and  no  doubt  the  damage  arose  from 
the  fact  that  there  were  heavy  loads  carried  by 
traction  engines. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  said  that  the  case 
did  not  state  that  the  damage  arose  from  that. 

The  learned  counsel  agreed  that  that  was  so,  and 
proceeded  to  read  the  special  case,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  there  was  a covenant  in  the  contract 
by  which  Messrs.  Pethick  agreed  to  keep  harmless 
the  Visiting  Committee  from  any  claims,  &c.. 
by  reason  of  (inter  alia)  extraordinary  traffic  passing 
over  the  roads,  and  that  the  damage  amounted 
to  about  260/.  The  contract  between  Messrs. 
Pethick  Bros,  and  Trenchard  contained  a stipulation 
that  the  latter  was  not  to  convey  excessive  weights 
over  the  roads.  It  appeared  lhat the  judges  in  the 
Divisional  Court  held  that  the  materials  carried  over 
the  roads  was  not  necessarily  “ extraordinary  traffic  ” 
if  carried  carefully,  and  that  the  proceedings  in 
question  ought  to  have  been  taken,  not  against  the 
general  contractors,  but  against  the  cartage  con- 
tractors. 

Mr.  Salter,  following  Mr.  Walton  on  behalf  of  the 
appellants,  contended  that  Messrs.  Pethick,  by  the 
contract  with  Trenchard.  retained  such  control  over 
the  work  of  the  cartage  of  materials  as  to  make 
them  liable  for  the  damage. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Russell  contended,  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Pethick  Bros.,  that  the  Divisional  Court  had  come 
to  a proper  decision,  and  that  his  clients  could  not 
be  held  liable  for  the  damage  done  in  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Their  Lordships,  in  the  result,  upheld  the  decision 
of  the  Divisional  Court,  and  dismissed  the  appeal 
with  costs. 


MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  August  3. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  August  4. 

Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical  Engineering.— 
Announcement  of  List  of  Certificates  Awarded  by  the 
Examiners.  12  noon. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  September  6. 

[1897.]  15,704.— Machinery  for  Breaking-up  Roads  : 
E.  //.  Fowler  and  T.  Benstead.—A  frame,  carrying  road- 
breaking tools,  is  mounted  so  as  to  turn  about  the  main 
axle  of  a steam-roller  or  traction  engine,  and  is  supported 
by  a wheel  or  runner  bearing  thereon  : a strut  or  arm  at 
one  end  of  the  frame  keeps  the  tools  down  to  the  road 
surface,  whilst  springs  are  fitted  to  lessen  the  shocks  to 
which  the  tool-holder  and  strut  are  exposed  while  at  work. 

15,846.— Mortise  Dead  Locks  for  Asylums:  H. 
Sexton.— The  mortise  dead  lock  is  single  locked  by  means 
of  an  oval  knob  on  one  side  only  operating  on  the  bolt  by 
a follower,  the  bolt  being  further  shot  to  double  lock  by  the 
key  : the  key  will  also  single  lock  instead  or  using  the 
knob  and  can  be  used  on  either  side  of  the  lock  ; the  fol- 
lower is  made  with  an  arm  or  lever  at  an  angle  of  45  deg., 
a slot  being  formed  in  the  arm  which  engages  with  a stud 
or  pin  on  the  bolt  so  that  when  the  knob  is  turned  the  arm 
forces  the  bolt  along  to  single  lock  the  door,  the  slot  in  the 
follower’s  arm  being  long  enough  to  allow  the  pin  or  stud 
to  move  along  in  the  slot  when  the  lock  is  double-locked  by 
the  key:  a solid  disc  revolves  around  the  key-hole  bush 
when  the  key  is  being  used,  the  disc  taking  up  all  the  space 
between  the  side  plates  of  the  lock  and  engaging  with  the 
tumbler  when  the  key  is  removed,  so  that  the  disc  remains 
in  position  ready  for  the  next  insertion  of  the  key  : on  each 
side  of  the  key-hole  is  arranged  a tumbler  with  a stud 
or  pin  reaching  up  to  the  side  plate  of  the  lock,  for  pre- 
venting the  lock  from  being  picked  with  wire. 

I7.793-4-— Acetylene  Generators  : J . G.  A.  Kitchen. 

The  inventor  uses  a porous  compressible  material,  such  as 

felt,  between  the  water  and  the  carbide,  and.  employs  means 
for  compressing  the  felt  so  as  to  regulate  its  capacity  for  the 
percolation  of  moisture. 

18,140.— A Spanner:  W.  J.  S/urgess,  IF.  Ashcroft , 
and' Mary  F.  Bird.  —The  tool  has  two  movable  jaws,  to  be 
opened  or  dosed  by  means  of  a quick-threaded  screw 
operated  by  a lly  or  other  nut ; two  flat  side-Dlates,  each 
fitting  flat  with  the  other,  form  the  body  of  the  spam 
Above  the  edges  of  each  side-plate  is  placed  a lock  drilled 
and  tapped  with  a right-hand  and  a left-hand  screw  re 
spectively. 

18,555.— Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage 
IF.  D.  Scott-Moncricff— The  special  object  is  to  provide 
highly  aerobic  conditions  in  downward  filtration.  To  that 
end  the  effluent  is  distributed  over  the  top  surface  of  a 
series  of  super-imposed  filters,  with  clear  air-spaces  between 
them,  tne  filters  being  intended  to  form  a series  of  zones, 
colonies,  or  survivals  of  the  fittest  organisms.  The  number 
of  trays  and  the  depth  of  the  filtering  material  tbereii 
depend  upon  experimental  the  several  stages  of  purification 
The  specification  gives  a table  of  results  from  the  use  o 
nine  filters,  each  of  them  7 in.  deep,  in  a working  a 
Ashtead,  which  are  also  expressed  by  a diagram  of  curves. 

18,735.— Sextants  and  Similar  Instruments  : E 
Plumstead. — The  invention,  which  may  be  applied  to  sur 
veying  instruments,  consists  essentially  of  a pendulum 
attached  thereto,  and  carrying  a point  which,  on  coming 
into  contact  with  another  point  on  an  arc  of  the  instrument, 
completes  an  electrical  circuit  and  gives  an  audible  signal, 
thus  indicating  that  the  instrument  is  being  held  either 
vertically  or  at  any  desired  angle. 

18,750.— Painting  Blind  Laths  or  Slats,  Boards, 
Strifs,  &c.  : O.  Westlake.  — In  a trough  of  colour,  size, 


stain,  & c.,  is  dipped  a roller,  to  be  rotated  by,  say,  a I 
treadle  ; above  is  fitted  a brush.  The  end  of  the  lath  is 
dipped,  forced  up  between  the  roller  and  brush,  and  pushed 
inwardly,  a sufficiency  of  colour  being  taken  up  for  coating 
it,  it  is  passed  between  pairs  of  clearing  and  finishing 
brushes,  weighted  or  pressed,  whilst  the  superfluous  colour 
falls  on  to  a shoot  and  returns  into  the  trough. 

19, 715. -Opening, Closing, and  Fastening  Windows 
and  Ventilators  : Wm.  McLaren. — To  the  window  or 
ventilator  frame  is  pivotted  a lever  having  a stud  that 
engages  in  a slot  in  a plate  fixed  to  the  sash  or  shutter,  so 
that,  by  turning  the  lever  upon  its  pivot,  the  projecting 
stud,  by  its  movement  in  the  slot,  opens  and  closes  the 
window  or  ventilator  ; the  sash  is  thus  tightly  pressed 
against  the  frame,  and,  for  fastening  purposes,  one  end  of 
the  slot  is  curved  or  inclined  to  provide  a cam  surface 
against  which  the  stud  may  be  pressed  by  the  lever. 

20,008. — Pipe  Wrenches  : J.  K.  Shejfy. — A chain  is 
attached,  by  means  of  a swivelled  connexion,  to  the  end_  of 
a handle-bar  upon  which  is  sleeved  a tubular  shank  having 
flaring  jaws  at  its  ends,  from  between  which  the  chain 
protrudes  ; one  of  the  jaws,  or  both,  are  serrated  : the  jaw- 
carrying shank  is  in  screw-threaded  engagement  with  the 
handle-bar,  so  that  when  the  wrench  is  applied  to  a pipe 
and  the  the  chain  adjusted,  the  bar  maybe  rotated  and  the 
tubular  shank  will  lie  prevented  from  turning  owing  to  the 
engagement  of  its  jaws  with  the  pipe,  and  the  chain  may  be 
drawn  into  the  shank  with  increase  of  grip,  the  swivelled 
connexion  of  the  chain  to  the  bar  allowing  the  latter  to 
rotate  independently  of  the  former. 

20,284. — Measuring  and  Setting-out  Angles  : E. 
Ilarnctt. — The  instrument  comprises  two  arms  or  legs  of 
equal  length,  jointed  by  a projecting  screw  pin,  for  a screw 
knob,  &c.,  to  bold  them  in  position  ; the  top  arm  is  marked 
with  the  simple  line  of  chords  at  present  in  use,  the  lower 
arm  is  marked  with  a line  having  but  a single  point  or 
indent  for  receiving  the  compass  leg,  or  the  like,  used  in 
measuring  the  number  of  degrees. 

20.300.  — Drawing  Compasses  : L.  Myers  F.  /». 
Baker. — The  pencil  leg  lias  a trough-like  socket,  combined 
with  a spring  gripping-lever  jointed  therein,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a spring  tongue  to  hold  the  pencil  ; the  leg  is 
fashioned  of  a sheet-metal  blank  resembling  the  letter  V,  so 
that  when  the  two  limbs  are  folded  together  they  will  form 
a leg  of  double  thickness,  and  the  lower  part  will  form  the 
trough  section  socket  for  the  pencil. 

21.300. — Copying  or  Reproducing  Objects  in  Relief, 
especially  Sculptures  and  Similar  Models  : M. 
Kruse.  — The  contrivance  consists  of  three  movably- 
jointed  parallelogram  frames  connected  with  one  another, 
intended  to  correspond  with  the  three  main  lines  of  mag- 
nitude— length,  breadth,  and  depth — and  depending,  for 
their  working,  upon  the  principle  of  the  pantograph,  and 
capable  of  producing  copies  as  slightly  differing  in  point  of 
size  from  the  original  or  otherwise  as  inav  be  desired. 

24,178.—  Paints  : C.  E.  Lee  and  C.  F.,  A.  E.,  and 
A.  IV.  I.awton. — These  consist  of  (a)  insoluble  metallic 
oxide  or  salt  mixed  with  a neutral  or  non-alkaline  solution 
of  silica  ; ( b ) a setting  compound  of  an  alkaline  silicate 
solution  containing  zinc  oxide  and  ammonia  ; (c)  two  com- 
pounds designed  to  act  chemically  one  upon  the  other — the 
first  compound  consisting  of  insoluble  metallic  oxide  or 
salt  mixed  as  in  (a),  the  second  of  a zinc-sodium-ammonium 
silicate  solution  of  silica. 

1 1898  ] 4.740.— Screw  Sockets  for  Walls,  &c.  : J. 
Houbois. — The  screw  socket  is  formed  of  lead  piping  or 
plate ; the  piping  is  passed  over,  the  plate  is  bent  to 
envelope,  the  screw ; the  lead  is  pressed  with  tongs  to 
closely  fit  the  screw,  thus  the  hollow  socket  has  an  internal 
screw-thread  corresponding  to  the  thread  of  the  screw 
forming  the  core,  and  ribs  are  formed  outside  the  socket 
which  serve  to  prevent  it  from  being  pulled  out  of  the  wall 
or  plastering. 

6,367.— Automatic  Firf.  Alarms  : R.J.  Baker.  C.  B. 
Jones , and  II.  O.  Wiseman. — An  indicator  is  fixed  in  the 
circuit  of  an  alarm,  throughout  the  rooms  of  the  house  are 
placed  wires  leading  from  the  indicator,  the  wire  being 
normally  in  open  circuit.  Thermostats  are  placed  in 
position  in  the  wire  circuit  so  that  any  undue  amount  of 
heat  will  act  to  close  the  circuit  and  sound  the  alarm.  The 
hinged  front  of  the  box  is  so  fixed  as  to  drop  and  expose 
the  indicator.  If  the  alarm  is  connected  with  the  local 
fire  system,  the  falling  front  will  permit  suitable  mechanism 
to  operate  to  sound  an  alarm  at  the  fire  station. 

8,551. — Lifts  or  Elevators  : A’.  C.  Smith  and  J . 
Cniickshank. — The  car  has  a projection  or  dog,  normally 
in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  stop-clamp  upon  the  suspended 
slide-ways,  but  capable  of  being  removed  at  a definite 
point  in  the  line  of  the  car's  travel,  in  order  that  the  dog 
may,  when  desired,  pass  the  stop  without  touching  it. 
The  shaft  has  a bar  rail  for  retaining  the  dog  in  the  vertical 
plane  of  the  stop,  and  for  permitting  the  attendant  to 
withdraw  the  end  of  the  dog  from  the  stop's  vertical 
plane. 

New  Applications. 

July  ii— ib. 

15,155,  Bailey  & Hey,  Production  of  White  Lead  by 
the  Electric  Arc.  15,158,  Davis  & Wadkin,  Mechanical 
Street  Scavenger.  15,160,  R.  Jackson,  Automatic  Safety 
Gear  for  Elevators.  15,  :68,  F.  J.  Teer.  Domestic  Grate 
Ash-guard.  15,172,  E.  Hagen,  Calculating  Machine. 

13.174,  J-  B.  Featherstone,  Valves  and  Connexions. 

15.175,  W.  ^larrs,  15,179.  E.  Delmouly,  15,241,  J.  Boss, 
15,271.  Millers,  15,332,  J-  N.  Lempart,  15,367,  Armitage  & 
Ramsden,  15.394,  R.  Myers,  15,396,  D.  L.  Baumgarten, 
and  15,423,  M.  liohne,  Acetylene  Gas  Generators.  15,199, 
Lillian  Alice  K.  & W.  Love,  Apparatus  for  Cleaning 
Windows,  &c.  15,208,  E.  E.  Gold,  Electrical  Heaters. 
15,212-4,  G.  Dillberg,  Treatment  of  Calcium  Carbide  for 
Generating  Acetylene  gas.  15,215,  Alexander,  Baron  of 
Hammerstein-Loxten,  Flooring.  15,222,  J.  Burns,  Elec- 
trical Accumulators.  15,226,  J.  G.  Horsey,  Brush-making 
Machinery.  15,229,  S.  J.  Whitbread,  Coin-freed  Gas 
Mcteis.  15,230,  W.  Dedericb,  Brushes.  15,235,  A.  J. 
Wheatley,  Electrical  Time  Switches.  15,242,  J.  H.  Heap, 
Grinding  or  Crushing  Mills.  15,243.  E.  Taylor,  Ap- 
pliances for  Consuming  Smoke  and  Economising  Fuel. 
15,246,  T.  B.  Kimaide,  Automatic  Break  or  Interruptor 
Apparatus  for  Electric  Currents.  15,250,  J.  Hill,  Venti- 
lators. 15,255,  C.  O.  Rusling,  Sink  and  Similar  Pipes. 
15,258,  Mitchells,  Hoists  or  Lifts.  15,277,  C.  G.  Tinn, 
Frictional  Clutches.  15,280,  G.  Schramke,  Devices  for 
Preventing  Accidents  in  the  Use  of  Machines  or  Tools. 
15,282,  Stabbs,  Window-sash  Pulleys  and  Weights.  15,283, 
P.  J.  Davies,  and  15. 375.  S.  H.  Adams,  Water-closets  and 
Fittings.  15,285,  G.  E.  Adams,  Electrical  Generator.  15,293, 
L Plenty,  Sectional  Water  Heaters.  15,303,  J.  J.  Feely, 
Generating  and  Utilising  Electricity.  15,317,  W.  D.  Cor- 
teen,  “Geysers."  15,322,  J.  A.  Burden,  Jun.,  Portable 
Fire-Extinguisher.  15.325,  A.  Kutzner,  Pipe-Connexions 
15,327,  J.  E.  Russell,  Oi  en  Fire  Cooking  Ranges.  15,334. 


A.  H.  Pinnock,  Window  Sashes,  &c.  15,337,  A.  Katz,  fi 
Securing  Ceilings,  Floorings,  Wainscots.  & c.,  to  Soli 
Floors,  Roofs,  and  Similar  Structures.  15,347,  J.  G.  Dixoi 
Electrical  Switches.  15,350,  H.  Peters,  Lamps.  15,35, 

G.  Black,  Pipe  Couplings.  15,356-8,  Rippingille's  Albic 
Lamp  Co.  and  Another,  Oil-Stoves  and  a Boiler  for  tl: 
Same.  15,359,  W.  E.  Burtiand,  Arc  Lamps.  15,374,  t 
Burchartz,  Multiple  Way  or  Combination  Cock.  15,371 
E.  Robinson,  Non-Slipping  Ruler.  *5,389,  Jaeger  i 
Adamy,  and  15.41 1,  Pertwee  & Baxter,  Spanners.  15,39' 
A.  Funajoli,  a Hinge.  15,399,  P»-  Hill,  Swivel  Connexic 
for  Wire  and  other  Ropes.  15,403,  J.  McCulloch,  Roc 
Drills.  15,419,  H.  A.  Sedgwick.  Ball  Cocks.  15,427.  b 

H.  Wood,  Ashes-Tidy  apd  Cinder-Sifter.  15,431,  F.  Nacl 

Lifting  Apparatus.  15,443,  Veritys  and  Another,  Electric 
Switches.  15,449,  A.  Cotgreave,  Removable  and  Adjustab 
Shelvings  and  Fittings.  15,451,  J.  E.  Lucas,  Self-Sustaii 
ing  Apparatus  fer  Lifts,  &c.  15.467,  Bastian  & Gil 

bings,  and  15,496,  Browne  & Martineau,  Electn 
Time  Switches.  15,475,  D.  Roche,  Cranes,  Fin 
Escapes,  &c.  15,481,  G.  H.  Blackburn,  Stop-Valve 

15,486,  S.  Z.  de  Ferranti,  Conduits  for  Electric  Tran 
ways.  15,489,  C.  Erith,  Dryers  for  Granular,  Pulverulet 
and  Pasty  Materials.  &c.  15,504,  Wyatts,  Girdei 

for  use  in  Buildings,  &c.  15,507,  W.  Nisbet,  Sash  Fa 

tener.  15,512,  W.  M.  Jackson,  lilow-pipes.  15,513,  V 
Brandon,  Combined  Radiator  and  Vaporiser  for  Oil  Stove 
&c.  i5,53°i  C.  Grayson.  Telescopic  Lifts  for  Fire  Escapfl 

&c.  15,542,  J.  Archibald,  Protection  of  Water,  Sewagi 

and  other  Pipes  and  Traps  from  Frost.  15,545,  Hill  . 
Tatlock,  Parallel  Ruler.  15,563,  E.  H.  Hodgkinso: 
Clutches.  15,593.  W-  Powles,  Disinfection  of  Drain 
Water-closets,  Urinals,  &c.  *5,596,  W.  Rule,  Fire  Alarm 
'5.5971  D.  Crowther,  Joint  Brazing.  15,600,  E.  N.  Cas 
Alarm  Locks.  15,606,  H.  Aulton,  Acetylene  Gas  Lamp 
15.617,  Elliott  & Hickson,  Drying  Bricks.  15,627,  ] 
Johnson,  Paint  Remover.  15,632,  Pollastrini  & Sican 
Plaster  Ceilings.  15,642,  F.  F.  Farlow,  Fire  Extinctic 
and  Fire  or  Burglar  Alarm.  15,647,  H.  Bettertnann,  Fusi 
for  Blasting  Purposes.  15,648,  T.  Weisser,  Locks.  15,65 
K.  Tagleicht,  Portable  Cycle  Houses.  15,656,  Tschurl 
Petraschek,  Preserving  Wood. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  7.— By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Stepney. — 4,  6,  and  8,  York-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r. 

sol.  sos £41 

103,  105,  107,  and  109,  Dempsey-st.,  u.t.  15  yrs., 

g.r.  38/.  1 8s 7: 

Bethnal  Green. — 70  to  106  (even),  St.  Peter-st., 

u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  79/. 5,7; 

50  and  52,  Quilter-st..  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.  . . 41 

167,  168,  and  169,  Elwin-st.,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r. 

13/-  '°s 5! 

5 and  6,  Durant-st.,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s 3! 

Penge.— 62  and  64,  Oakfield-rd.,  f.,  r.  60/. 8' 

Mile  lind. — 51  to  69  (odd),  Ernest-st.,  u.t.  66  yrs., 

g-r-  si.  2,9 

22 d,  Mile  End-rd.,  u.t.  187  yrs.,  g.r.  nil 1,0 

1  to  19,  Driver’s-buildings,  f. 3,51 

219,  221.  and  223,  Mile  End-rd.,  and  1 to  15, 

Mile  End-buildings,  u.t.  143  yrs.,  g.r.  nil  ....  3,1; 

52  and  54,  Globe-rd.,  f. 3,5 

Bethnal  Green. — 52,  54,  and  56,  Canrobert-st.,  f. . . 1,5 

72  to  88  (even),  Old  Bethnal  Green-rd.,  f. 4,6 

Old  Bethnal  Green-rd.,  f.g.r.  4/.  10s.,  reversion 

July  8. — By  Thompson  & Co.  (at  Exeter). 
Clysthydon,  Devon. — “ Aunk  " and  “ Aunk  Parks  ’’ 

Farm,  46  a.  3 r.  8 p.,  f.,  r.  100I. 2,1 

By  Mabbett  & Edge  (at  Andover).' 
Ludgershall,  Wilts. — “ The  Castle  or  Manor  Farm 

Estate,”  665  a.  2 r.  27  p.,  f.  9,3 

By  Buckland  & Sons. 

Twickenham.—  Stanley-rd.,  " Japonica  Cottage,” 

f.,  r.  26/.  3 

Hampton-rd.,  “Edgar  Villa”  and  "Edgar 

Cottage,”  c.,  r.  52/.  6 

London-rd.,  f.g.r.  10/.,  reversion  in  54 J yrs 9 

By  Ellis  & Son. 

Greenwich. — 1 to  24,  River-ter.,  f.,  r.  364/.  ros.  ...  4,0 

1 to  8,  Ceylon-cottages  and  1 log,  Ceylon- pi., 

f. ,  r.  180/.  14s i,fi 

By  Reynolds  & Eason. 

Somers  Town. — 58,  Barclay-st.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r. 

2/.  10s.,  r.  30/.  1 

1,  Phcenix-st.  and  1,  Clarendon-sq.,  u.t.  25^  yrs.,  j 

g. r.  22/..  r.  120/. s 

2 and  3,  Clarendon-square  and  1a,  2a,  and  3a,  I 

Equity-buildings,  u.t.  25$  yrs.,  g.r.  20/. 4 

4 to  7 and  9 to  13,  Clarendon-sq.,  u.t.  25^  yrs.,  , 

g.r.  57/.,  r.  350/. e,s 

July  9. — Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich). 

Acle.  Norfolk. — “ The  Cottage  " and  3 a.  1 r.  17  p., 

f. f 

A freehold  farm,  20  a.  o r.  31  p i,< 

Wickhampton,  Norfolk. — “ Huivercont  Marshes,” 

31  a.  1 r.  29  p.,  f.  t 

Two  grazing  marshes,  20  a.  3.  7 p.,  f. I 

Strumpshaw,  Norfolk. — Two  farmhouses  and  4 a. 

2 r.  25  p.,  f.  and  c ; 

By  E.  P.  Newman  (at  Aylesbury). 

Oving,  Bucks. — Enclosures  of  grazing  land,  16  a.  1 

3 r.  6 p. , f..  r.  28/ 1, 

By  C.  M.  Stanford  (at  Colchester). 

Great  and  Little  Oakley,  Essex. — “Mill  Pond 

Farm,”  108  a.  1 r.  28  p.,  f.  and  c 2, 

By  Fenn  & Co.  (at  Colchester). 

Mark's  Tey,  Essex. — “Godbolt’s  Farm,”  157  a.  V 

1 r.  33P-.f- 

Tolleshunt  Knights,  Essex. — “ Stock  House  Farm,”  ” 

49  a.  or.  10  p.,  f.  and  c ■ 

Great  Holland,  Essex. — “Vesey’s  Farm,”  31  a. 

3r-5P-.fi I 

Ramsey,  Essex. — Three  freehold  cottages,  r.  14/.  2s.  Ml 
Fordham,  Essex. — 1 to  5,  Plummer’s-cottages,  f. . . 

By  Stephenson  & Alexander  (at 
Cardiff). 

Llancarfan,  Glamorgan. — “ Kingsland  Farm,”  45  a.  T 

3  r 26  p.,  f.  2, 

“Cliff  Farm.”  174a.  1 r.  30 p.,  f. 6, 

Three  freehold  cottages  and  gardens  ■ 

“ Flaxland  Fach  Farm,"  20a.  1 r.  sp.,  f.  9 

“ Walterstone  Farm,”  102  a.  or.  7 p.,  f. 3, 

St.  Bride's  Major,  Glamorgan. — “Pool  Farm,” 

83  a.  2 r.  6 p.,  f.  andc 5 

I A copyhold  cottage  and  field,  2 a.  3 r.  2 p 
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By  Newland,  Davis,  & Hunt  (at  Newport), 
hristchurch,  Mon. — “ Bishpool  Farm,"  31  a.  1 r. 

M P-.  f. 

An  enclosure  of  land,  7 a.  2 r.  20  p.,  f 

July  11.— R.  Tidey  & Son. 
alston. — 81,  Middleton-rd.,  r.  34/.  ; alsol.g.r.  5/., 

u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  with  reversion  

:oke  Newington. — 48,  Mildmay-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  42/... 

By  King  & Chasemore. 
drsham,  Sussex. — “ Grigg’s  Farm,"  71  a.  2r.  5 p. 

"Butler’s  Meadow,"  with  cottage,  13a.  3r.  13  p., 

" The  Baldwin’s”  and  21a.  1 r.  20  p.,  f. 

A freehold  building  site,  11  a.  2 r.  19  p 

“ Fatting  Barn  Farm,"  38  a.  o r.  5 p,,  f. 

By  G.  F.  Harrington. 

loting, — 4,  Denton  Villas,  f.,  r.  32/. 

inchmore  Hill.— Cock  Hill,  f.g.r.  17/.,  reversions 

in  65  and  57  yrs . 

1st  Molesey,  Surrey. — Park-rd.,  f g.r.  4/.  10s., 

_ reversion  in  59  yrs 

lington.— Rotherfield-st.,  i.g.r.  25/.,  u.t.  42  yrs., 

g.r.  1 6s 

15  and  17,  Rotherfield-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs  , g.r.  nil, 

r.  bg/.  . 

43,  Rotherfield-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  45/.  . . 
Rotherfield-st.,  i.g.r.  33/.  10s.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r. 

22/.  10s .' 

Rothei field-st.,  i.g.r.  61/,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r. 

n4  4s 

52,  54,  and  56,  Rotherfield-st.,  u.t.  42  vrs.,  E.r. 

^ nil,  r.  130/.  ." 

3cclesbourne-rd.,  i.g.r.  52/.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r. 

*3l-  15s 

47,  Ecclesbourne-rd.,  u t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  45/. 
>2».Halliford-st.  and  “ The  Sovereign  ’’  b.-h.  (off- 

licensed),  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  49/.  

>4,  Halliford-st.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  33/...  . . 
•3  and  27,  Oxford-rd.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  684 
Morton-rd.,  i.g.r.  38/.  10s.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r. 

64  

mbledon. — 13  and  15,  North-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs., 

, g.r.  io4  

ington.— 27,  Ecclesboume-rd.,  r.  35/. ; alsol.g.r. 

84,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  64 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
thnal  Green. — Bethnal  Green-rd.,  &c.,  freehold 

rental,  774,  reversion  in  26  yrs 

13,  Bethnal  Green-rd.,  f.,r.  40/ 

3ethnal  Green-rd.,  &c.,  freehold  rental  654,  re- 

! version  in  26  yrs 

Jrick  lane,  &c.,  freehold  rental  484,  reversion  in 

26  yrs.  

7 to  20,  Borham-st.  and  17  and  18,  Peter-st.,  f. 

I to  8 and  11  to  16,  Borham-st.,  f.  

1 and  2,  Borham-st.,  and  14,  15,  and  16,  Peter- 

| st.,  f. 

to,  zoa,  and  iia, 

85  to  205  (odd),  Brick-lane,  f. , r.  380/. 

Irick-lane,  “ The  Old  Pitt's  Head  ” p.-h.,  f V 

8o4  

Jrick-lane,  freehold  rental  554,  reversion  in  9 


Jrick-lane,  &c.,  freehold  rental  324,  reversion  in 

=<  

’rince's-court,  freehold  rental  304,  reversion 

>n'?yrs 

hackjewell-st.,  &c.,  a freehold  rental  of  6o4,  re- 
version in  24  yrs 

'rince’s-court,  &c.,  a freehold  rental  of  no/.",  re- 
version in  24  yrs ‘ 

ibraltar  Walk,  “ The  Gibraltar  " p.-h.,  f.g.r. 

45/.,  reversion  in  4b  yrs 

-ibraltar  Walk,  &c.,  f.g.r.  1054,  reversion  in  54 


to  26  (even)  Gibraltar  Walk,  and  1 to  7 and  18 

to  28,  Gibraltar  Gardens,  f. 

3 to  183  (odd),  Bethnal  Green-rd.,  f.,  r.  2934.. 
to  9 (odd),  Satchwell  Rents,  and  4 to  8 and  4a, 

Cottage-pl.,  f. 

to  18  (even)  and  n to  33  (odd),  Satchwell 

Rents,  f.  

to  24  and  26  to  35,  New  Tysson-st.,  f.  

irin-st.,  f.g.r.  454,  reversion  in  54  yrs 

aj)ley-pl.,  f.g.r.  6o4,  reversion  in  51  yrs 

urin-st.,  f.g.r.  284,  reversion  in  51  yrs 

Tysson-st.,  f.g.r.  6o4  10s.,  reversion  in 

,5*  yrs 

ew  Tysson-st.,  “ The  Spaniel  Dog"  p.-h., 

f.g.r.  15/.,  reversion  in  51  yrs 

ew  Tysson-st.,  f.g.r.  244,  reversion  in  53  yrs. . 

to  8,  Satchwell-st.,  f. 

ltchwell-st.,  f.g.r.  404  10s.,  reversion  in  51  yrs. 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich), 
wich.— Newmarket-rd.,  -‘Waltham  Lodge," 
"~',T 28  p.,  u.t.  57  y- 


Crayford-rd.,  i.g.r.  59/.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  1/. . . . . j£r,2 
Parkhurst-rd.,  i.g.r.  67/.  ics.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  iA  1,4 
By  Orgill,  Marks,  & Orgill  (at  Masons’ 

Hall  Tavern). 

St.  Luke’s.—  King-st.,  “ The  White  Bear”  P.-h., 

u.t.  15  yrs.,  r.  ioo4,  with  goodwill  1,7 

By  Garrod,  Turner,  & Son  (at  Ipswich). 

Elmsett,  &c.,  Suffolk. — “ The  Elmsett  Gate  Farm," 

284  a.  1 r.  8 p.,  f 3,0 

Two  cottages  and  7 a.  1 r.  5 p.,  f. 1 

An  enclosure  of  land,  6 a.  1 r.  32  p..  f 1 

Aldham,  Suffolk. — “The  Fir  Tree  Farm,"  19  a. 

2 r.  33  p.,  f. 2 

Three  freehold  tenements  and  1 a.  2 r.  11  p 2 

Various  enclosures,  27  a.  3 r.  39  p.,  f. 3 

An  enclosure  of  land,  22  a.  2 r.  14  p.,  f.  and  c. . . 1 

Bildeston,  &c.,  Suffolk.  — Five  enclosures,  46  a. 

1 r.  39  p.,  f.  and  c 1 

By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Rochester). 

Cliffe,  Kent.— “ Wharf  Farm,"  8 a.  1 r.  13  p.,  f . . . 4 

Various  enclosures,  47  a.  1 r.  27  p.,  f.  1,4 

Rainbam,  Kent.— " Simmons  Field,"  n a.  1 r 

, 18  p.,  f. 1,7 

Gillingham,  Kent. — “Two  Acres,”  orchard,  2a. 

o r.  7 p.,  f.  5, 

By  Langridge  & Freeman  (at  Tonbridge). 

Hadlow,  Kent. — “ The  Poulihouse  Estate,”  180  a. 


15  p.,  f.. 


By  Swaffer  Bros,  (at  Ashford). 

Ruckinge,  &c.,  Kent. — “ Heame  Hill  House," 

41a.or.fip.  f. g 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  King’s  Lynn). 

Pentney,  Norfolk.— " Cross  Gate  Farm,"  158  a. 

2 r.  35  p.,  f.  and  c 1,4 

By  W.  Dew  & Son  (at  Llanrwst). 

Llanrwst,  Denbigh.— “ The  Oakland  Estate," 

comprising  502  a.  1 r.  7 p.  (in  lots) 91 

“ Hen  Ffridd  House  ” and  39  a.  2 r.  14  p.,  f.  ..  7 

A freehold  house  and  o a.  o r.  18  p 3 

Eglwysfach,  Denbigh.— *•  Gyfflog  Farm,”  92  a. 

or.  38  p.,  f. j _ 

Dyffryn  House ” and  46  a.  2 r.  6 p.,  f.  1,8 

“ Croesonen  Farm,”  96  a.  o r.  34  p.,  f.  j’g 

Dolwyddelen,  Carnarvon.— A freehold  estate,  area 


By  Rice  Bros,  (at  Ramsgate'. 

Ramsgate,  Kent.— Townley-st.,  “West  Cliff 

Tavern,”  f.,  r.  554 s 

By  T.  Rule  Owen  & Son  (at  Haverfordwest), 
[shmaers,  Pembroke.— “ St.  Isbmael’s  Castle 

Farm,”  151a.  3r.  34  p.,  f.  

By  John  Brooke  (at  Ipswich). 

Semer,  Suffolk.— The  Semer  Gate  Farm,  122  a. 

31  p.,  f.  and  c 

Semer,  &c.,  Suffolk.— Drakeston  Farm,  103  a. 


^1,650 


19  p.,  f.. 


July  13.— By  H.  Donaldson  & Son." 
Peckham.— Eurchell-rd.,  i.g.r.  71/.  ios.,u.t.  70  yrs. 


Forest  Hill. — 151,  Devonshii 
Dalston.— 99,  Sandringh; 
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■.  6o4  . 


i-rd. 


1-,  f.,  e.r.  484  . 
u.t.  62  yrs.,  j 


6.875 

6,445 


1.585 


and  1 . r.t 

uly  12.— By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
vick,  Beds. — “Astwick  Bury  Farm,”  336  a. 

rr.j^sp.,  f. 

stlingworth,  Beds.— “ The  Manor  Farm,” 

3 r.  16  p.,  f. 

By  Higgins  & Son. 
tpstead. — 3,  Belsize-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  124, 

75^-  • 

By  Robson  & Perrin. 

!tM  Green.— 78,  Florence-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.  7S-,  r.  434 

bury-pk. — 7,  Cumberland-ter.,  u.t..  6q  yrs., 

.r.  io4  ics.,  e.r.  70/.  

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  & Thomas. 

: Park. — 33,  Connaught-sq.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r. 

(64  

s Circus.— Hill’s-pl.,  f.g.r.’s  of  174/.  13s. 

id.,  reversion  in  35  yrs 

dy  Fleuret,  Sons,  & Adams  (at  Masons’ 
Hall  Tavern). 

(lend,  Essex. — Southchurch  Beach,  “The 
ialf-way  House”  Tavern,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  r.  50A, 

vith  goodwill  

By  Rutley,  Son,  & Vine. 

9,  Ringmer-av.,  u.t.  94$  yrs.,  g.r.  64 

..  r ■ 364 

ish  Town. — 66,  Castle-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 

/•  10s.,  r.  38/. 

len  Town. — 41,  Delancey-st.,  f.,  r.  6o4 

>way. — 2 to  10  (even),  Hilton-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs.. 

.r.  30/.,  r.  190/. 

Brecknock-rd.,  u.t.  474  yrs.,  g.r.  64,  r.  454 
1 Camden-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs  , g.r.  84,  r.  654. . . . 
ton-rd.,  i.g.r.  30/.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  tos 


, u.t.  74 

u.t.  234 
g.r.  27/.,' 


Hackney.— 107,  Amhurst-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs 

74  1 os.,  e.r.  50/. 

Chelsea. — Shalcomb-st.,  i.g.r.  20/.,  u.t.  68  yrs., 

Nunhead. — Kirkwood-rd.,  i.g.r.  12/.  u< 

yrs-,  g.r.  nil ....! 

By  G.  Head  & Co. 

St.  John’s  Wood. — 47  and  49,  Henry-st. 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  1494  8s 

i to  65  (odd),  Henry-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs.. 

r.  3294  8s 

By  Linnett  & Lane. 

Harlesden. — 5,  Crownhill-rd.,  u.t.  82  vrs  e r 

64  6s.,  e r.  36/.  6 ' 

By  W,  W.  Read  & Co.  

Stoke  Newington.— 115c.,  Stoke  Newington-rd., 

u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  724  

By  Hampton  & Sons. 

Great  Amwell,  Herts.— “ Amwell  Hall"  and  16  a. 

1 r.  15  p.,  f. 

St.  John’s  Wood. — 15,  Finchley-rd.,  u.t.  22  yrs., 
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City-rd. — 11,  New  Charles-st.,  u.t.  43J  yrs.,  g.r. 

I 64,  e.r.  40/. 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Long  Acre. — 37,  Neal-st.,  f.,  r.  ioo4  4s 

Maida  Vale. — 23,  Warwick-rd.,  u.t.  434  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  r.  80A  

Chelsea.— 35,  Ovington-st.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  64, 

r.  sol 

4 and  6,  College-pl..  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  64  6s 

Pimlico.— 8 and  11,  Westbourne-st.,  u.t.  23  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  r.  794  

Fulham. — Bayonne-rd.,  a plot  of  building  land,  f. . 

Finchley. — 3,  4,  and  5,  Frederi’ck’s-pl.,  f.,  r. 

584  10s. 400 

Frederick’s-pl.— A plot  of  building  land,  f.  40c 

Peckham.— 46,  Philip-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  54,  e.r. 

50/.  (including  goodwill) 410 

Old  Kent-rd. — 20,  Cooper’s-rd.,  f.,  r.  50/. 800 

Battersea. — 24  and  26,  Alfred-st.,  f. 405 

Ramsgate,  Kent. — Winstanley-cres.,  two  plots  of 

land,  f. 250 

Whetstone. — Great  North-rd.  (near),  two  plots  of 

land,  f. 150 

By  Victor  Vaughan. 

Holloway. — 146,  Elthome-rd.,  f. , r.  40/ 550 

By  Rice  Brothers. 

Peckham.— 98  to  120,  and  126  to  138  (even), 

Glengall-rd.,  f.  5,735 

37,  Willowbrook-rd.,  f. 270 

12,  14,  64,  66,  and  68,  Langdale-rd.,  f. 1,510- 

By  G.  Trollope  & Sons. 

Stoke  Newington. — 138,  142,  and  144,  Green- 

lanes,  u.t.  25 yrs.,  g.r.  354,  r.  180/.  T,4cx> 

Stockwell. — Sidney-rd.,  f.g.r.  484,  reversion  in  27 

yrs 1,690 

By  Weston  & Sons. 

Brixton. — 83  and  85,  Angell-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r. 

14/.  ros.,  e.r.  96/.  730- 

Streatham. — 62  to  70  (even),  Wellfield-rd.,  u.t.  654 

yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  10s.  1,075 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  reri  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard,  &c- 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


6,160 


New  Barnet,  Herts.— Gloucester-rd.,  “Llanover 

Lodge,”  with  paddock  and  orchard,  f.  

By  Tooth  & Tooth  (at  187,  0.\ford-st.). 
Oxford-st.— No.  148,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  120/.,  r. 

5004 ' 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Sheringham). 

Sheringhara,  Norfolk.— Church-st.,  a freehold 

house,  shop,  and  workshop 

By  E.  P.  Newman  (at  Shepperton). 
Shepperton,  Middx.— “ Brookshot  Meadow,”  or 

“Station  Field,"  31a.  1 r.  17  p.,  f.  6 

“ Broadlands  ” or  “Ropewalk  Field,"  18  a.  2 

, 17  Pm  f- 

‘ Thamerfield,"  f. , r.  1504 

Lower  Halliford,  Middx.— "East  Field,” ’20: 

3 r.  6 p. , f.  

Upper  Halliford,  Middx.— “Clock  House  Farm 

39a.  ir.  6 p.,  f. ; 

By  Henry  J.  Way  (at  Yarmouth). 

Yarmouth,  Isle  cff  Wight.— High-st.,  &c.,  thre 

plots  of  freehold  land  

Two  enclosures  of  land,  3 a.  2 r.  13  p.,  f. 

July  14.— By  H.  Chapman  & Co. 

Fulham.— 281,  New  King's-rd.,  f.,  r.  ssl. 

TT  , By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Hackney-rd.— 17  to  25,  Cooper's  Gardens,  and  2 

and  21,  Victoria-st.,  f.  r.  logl.  4s 

Hampstead-rd.— 3,  ^Harrington-sq.,  u t.  42$  yrs. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.1... .load  9/5/0  14/5/0 
Sequoia.  U.S.  ft.  cu.  1/9/0  2/j/o 

Ash,  Canada,  load  3/18/0  5/3/0 

Blieb,  do 317  6 5/0/0 

Elm,  do 4/13/0  5/13(0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Sec..  2/9/0  4/9/0 

Oak,  do 1/18/0  a/18/0 

Canada 3/13/0  4/18/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  yellow  ....  

Lath,  Dantsic, fath 
SL  Petersburg. . 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c„  log 

Odessa,  crown ... . 

Deals,  Finland 
and  Sc  1st  std  100 
Do.  4th  Sc  3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga 

SL  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow.... 

Do.  2nd  yellow. 


4/3/o  6/3/0 
4/10/0  5/10/0 
5/0/0  6/10/0 


Do.  white . . 


9/0/0  9/10/0 
9/0/0  9/10/c 
7/10/0  8/10/0 

n/0/0  13/ro/o 
10/0/0  11/10/0 
. 9/0/0  11/0/0 

. 9/10/0  I6/.-/0 
. io/ie/o  17/0/0 
' 18/0/0  24/10/0 


Swedish  ... 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine  — 

Do.  do.  and....  13/0/0  15/15/0 
Do.  do  3rd,  See.  6/0/0  9/10/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  10/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 

and 7/10/0  8/10/0 

” — Brunswick  7/0/0  8/0/0 


Battens  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq,  1 in.  prep. 


5/0/0  16/0/0 


9/6  16/0 
8/0  13/0 
6/3  7/0 

i k 


oo4 


3,  Millbrooke.pl.,  ..... 

Sydenham.— 41  to  65  (odd),  Bradford-rd. 

_ 274‘-  6s 

Stepney.— 156,  Charles-st.,  f.,  r.  334  16s 

5,  6,  and  7,  Eltham-pl.,  f.,  r.  624  8s 

Rayleigh,  Essex. — Eastwood-rd.,  “Oak  Lodge  ’’ 

a"d  5 a.  1 r.  34  p.,  f.,  r.  26/ 

Chingford.— Sewardstone-rd.,  “Spencer’s  Mead,” 

7 a.,  f 

Loughton.— England’s-lane,  two  copyhold  cot- 

tages  and  5 a.,  also  freehold  land,  3 a 

Commercial-rd.  East.— Dorset-st.,  “The  Friends’ 
35°  Mission  Institute,"  area  2,800  ft.,  f,  r 52/ 

10s 

D , „ , By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 
1,800  Stoke  Newington.— 109,  Osbaldeston-rd.,  u.t.  82* 

.Jr*.  g.r. 84,  r.  464  

600  Holloway.— 8 to  14  (even,)  Sheringham-rd.,  u.t. 
660  I 454  yrs.,  g.r.  18/ 


Do.  and 

Other  qualities— 

Cedar,  Cuba,  ft. 

Honduras,  &c. 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
Sl  Domingo, 

Mexican,  d^.  do. 

Tobasco,  do.  do. 

Honduras,  do.  '4  / 0 

Box,  Turkey,  ton  4/0/0  15/0/0 

Rose.  Rio  7/0/0  14/0/0 

Bahia  _ 6/00  12/0/0 

Satin,  St  Doming.  0/0/5  0/1/0 


IS  , 0/1/3 

(3i  /4 
/4  6* 


TIMBER  ( continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  o/r/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  2/6/5}  o/o/o- 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London S/15/0  5/17/6 


Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  53/5/0  53/15/0 
Best  selected  ..  53/15/0  54/5/0 
Sheets,  strong..  58/0/0  59/0/0 

Chili  bars 49/15/0  0/0/0 

Yellow  M.  Lib. 

L h a d — Pig 
Spanish  ....ton  13/0/0 
English  com. 

bands 13/5/0 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  ..  14/5/0 

Pipe 14/15/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  23/0/0 

Viellle  Mon- 
tague   23/10/0  , , 

Spelter 20/1/3  23/3/9) 

Tin— Straits  ....  7»/*/3  o/«/j 

Australian 71/ic/o  71/15/0 

English  Ingots..  73/15/0  74/<5/o 

Banca  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Billiton  o/c/o 

OILS. 


5i<*- 

0/0/0 

o/i/o 


0/0/0 

0/0/0 


12.6 


0/0/0 

0/0/0 


Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0 

Do.  Ceylon  22/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  21/15/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale  27/10/0 

Do.  Brown  26/0/0 

Cottonseed  ret  . . 14/5/0  15/5/0 

Oleine 13/10/0  14/ia/o 

Rubricating  U.S.  0/5/3  o/y/6 

Do.  Black  0/5/0  0/6/6 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0 

Archangel 0/12/6 

Turpentine  — . . . . 22/5/0 


ot/o 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m,  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
s given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
.£100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.) 


ABERAVON  (South  Wales). — For  Ir.n  railway  station,  fi 
Rhon-'da  and  Swansea  Bay  Rai  way: — 

.V.  Harbrow,  South  Bermondsey  ,£240 


AFRICA. -For  ire 
Bright  Sc  Hitchcock  :• 

W.  Harbrow,  South  Bermondsey  . . . 


church  and  fittings  for  export,  for  Messrs. 


ALLOA  (N.B.).— For  the  formation  of  roadway,  See.,  Ashley 
terrace,  Sunnyside,  for  the  Right  Hon.  the  Eail  of  Mar  and  Kelli®, 
Mr. A.  P.  Forrester  Paton,  and  the  Alloa  Co-operative  Society, 
Limited.  Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr,  engineer  and  architect,  37,  Mill-street, 
Alloa.  Quantities  by  the  engineer 

R-  Gall  4)995  3 9 I G & R.  Cousin,  Alloa*^705  17  5 

A.  Gall  825  10  10  I W.  Johnstone 484  6 

• Accepted. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  ol  Work. 


•Shops  and  Dwelling  H 


By  whom  Advertised. 


„ . . Plymouth  TownCouncil  Premium,  2501 ' Sept.  24 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Material*.  By  whom  Required. 


Kerbing,  Ac.  Cawgand ......... 

Two  Houses,  Blrks  Hall-lodge 

Addltiom  to  School,  Letton.  Here- 

fordehire ~ 

Lodge.  Ac.  Church.  Abbeyetrewry, 


Bt.  Germane  R.D.C.  .. 


, Tottenham  U.D.C... 


LUndllo  Talybont  School 

Cast  Iron  Columns.  Steel  Girders,  Ac 
Road  Improvement  Works 


Distempering.  Ac.  at  Infirmary 
Waterworks  (Contract  No.  7)  . 
Cast  Iron  Pipes.  Ac.  Reservoir 


Fulham  Union  

. Bradford  Corp.  — 

. Sklpton  (Yorks  )R.D.C. 


Three  Houses,  Martham,  nr.  Norwich'  W.  A.  Rigg  . 


Road  Works  ................ Lancaster C.C. 

Road  Making,  Several  Streets  . _.  „ 

■•Additions,  Ac.  at  Chapel  .......... 


•Repairs,  Alterations.  Ac.  tf  Sewage! 


Newton-in-  Makerfield 
U.D.C 

WirboysBaptisI  Chapel 
.ittee 


. i Rochford 


Coastguard  Station.  Dunny  Cove  ! Board  of  Works 

I I Ireland) 

Additions  to  Schools.  Waiuecott  .. . Friudsbury  Sch.  Ed... 


Waterworks.  Reservoir,  Ac.  Din 
House,  Shop,  Ac.  West  Vale  - . . . 


F.  W.  Cleverton,  4,  Buck- 
land-terrace.  Plymouth.. 
T.  L.  Patchett,  Areht. 
George-square,  Halifax 
Rev.  R.  Bishop,  The 

W.  H.  Hill.  Arch t." South 

Mall,  Cork 

P.  K.  Jlurphy,  712,  High- 
road. Tottenham  

J.  B.  Morgan.  Llanelly.... 
P.  Brown.  Town  Hall  .... 
H.  Howard,  Burv.  Town 

Offices  

C.  Lynam,  Archt.  Stok"  . 
Jones  A Co.  Archt.  IS.  St. 

Mary-st.  Cardiff 
T.  A.  Marsh,  75,  Fulham 

Palace-road,  W 

J.  Watson,  C.E.  Town 

Hall  

A.  Rod  well,  C E.  Eugr. 

Council's  Offices  

0.  G.  Baker,  Archt.  Town 
Hall-chambers,  Great 

W.  £Zd ford.  19.  Braze- 

nose-st.  Preston 

8urv.TowuHall.Earlstown. 

Newton-le- Willows 

S.  Tyson,  Stoneleigh.  War- 

F.  Gregson,  Alexandra-et. 

Southend  

H.  Williams.  Office  of 
Public  Worls,  Dub' in 

G.  E.  Bond.  Archt.  High- 
street,  Rochester  . . . 

Sterling  A Swann.  Eugr. 
Town  Hall,  Chapel-en-le- 

Frlth  

W.  C.  Williams,  Areht.  29, 
8onthgute,  Halifax 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Additions  to  Factory,  Halifax  ....... 

Slables,  Ac.  Ternplepatrick.  Ireland 
•Battery  Room.  Ac.  at  Electric  Station 
Seven  Cottages,  The  Cross,  Ecclesfleld 


•Hospital  and  Buildings  connected 

therewith 

400  yards  Cast-iron  Pipes,  Culter. 

Aberdeen,  N.B 

•Technical  College - . 

Schemes  for  Electric  Lighting 


House,  Saltash,  Devon  ............. 

Alterations,  Ac.  to  Hospital,  Exeter 

Bix  Shops,  Stoke  Market  

Cottage  Hospital.  North  Ormsby  . . . 


By  whom  Required. 


oreditch  Vestry  ... 


Gloucester  Corp. .. 


Mission  Room,  Hessle,  Lines.  ...... 

Schools.  Woodhouse  (West)  ........ 

Additions  to  School,  Burn  Cross  „ 


Handsworth  S.B.  .. 
' Ecclesfleld  Sch.  Bd. 


M.  Hall.  Archt.  29,  North- 

gate,  Halifax  

Rev.  H.  M'Hamilton, 


Templep»..i^» 

Kincaid,  Waller  AManville, 
29,  Gt.George-street.8.  W. 

O.  A.  Wilson, Aicbt.  Harts- 
head-chambers.  Sheffield 

Evans  A Son.  7,  John-st. 

Adelphi,  W.C 

Beattie  A Macdonald.  21, 
Bridge-street,  Aberdeen 
Town  Clerk  . . 

P.  Partington,  Council 

Offices 

P.  Remdle,  Sherwood 


Villa,  Saltasn  

C.  Coley.  Archt.  50,  High- 

-*-;et,  Exeter  

im  A Co.  Archt. 


J.  M.  Bottomley,  Archt.2S, 
Albert  road.  Middles- 
brough   

J.  Thropp.  Archt.  29, 

Broadgate,  Lincoln 

J.  D.  Webster,  Archt.  19. 
St.  James'-st.  Sheffield  . 
7.  A.  Wilson.  Archt. 
Hartshead  - chambers, 


heffield 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment, 


•Clerk  of  Works  

•Boraugh  Engineer's  Assistant _ 

•Sanitary  Inspector  

•Clerk  of  Works 


•Assistant  at  Works  Depart: 

(Building  Branch!  

•Assistant  at  Works  Department 
(Engineering  Branch)  


•Quantify  Taker 
(Building  Bran. 
•Architectural  Assi 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Festinlog  Union  ...... 

Folkestone  Corp  .... 

Hammersmith  Vestry 


Yardley  R.D.C 

LondonCouutj  Council 


Beckenham  U.D.C.  .. 


1101.  rising  tc 
M 3s.  per  we. 
25(lf.  per  anm 

3001.  per  ann 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  Iv.  vt.  <k  vlil.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvi.  Jc  xix. 


ALYTH.— For  improvement  of  farm  steading.  Mains  of  Creuchies, 
•near  Alvth,  for  Sir  James  H Ramsav.  Bam,  of  Bamff.  Messrs. 
L.  Sc  J.  Falconer,  architects,  Blairgowrie:— 

Masonry. 

James  McLeish  £246  *3  I Stewart  Clark.  Alyth*  ..£140  o 

Lewis  McDonald 14S  o| 

Joinery. 

Thomas  Doig  ,...£roo  11  I Alexander  Oastler ,£80  15 

Thomas  C.  Mitchell 96  6 ! Alexander  Sim,  Rattray*  80  10 

Plumbing. 

Thomas  Ferguson .£34  10  I Robert  Kidd,  Blairgowrie*£27  o 

William  Templeman 30  71 

Slating. 

Robert  Craigie £46  2 o I lohn  Walker' .£35  15  0 

Charles  Crichton 39  16  4|  Geo.  Crichton.  Alyth*  25  ro  0 

Plastering. 

William  Sldey  £11  2 o | Alex.  MitcheU.  Alyth»£io  13  6 

• Accepted. 


ARMAGH.— For  the  erection  of  dispensary  buildings,  for  the 
Board  of  Guardians.  Mr.  H.  C.  Parkinson,  architecr.  Armagh  :— 

Bright  Bros £980  o ] Patrick  McKenna, 

Thos.  Collen 924  10  Armagh* £695  o 

James  McKee  & Sons  ..  750  o|  ‘Accepted. 


o ...  James  Evans 
o o I J.  W.  Neale*... 
• Accepted 


REXHILL-ON-SEA.— For  Iron  mission-roo 
■Maull : — 

W.  Harbrow,  South  Bermondsey 


for  Mr. 
• ...£*74  ic 


BLAIRGOWRIE —For  alterations  to  the  public  school,  Blair- 
gowrie,  for  the  Blairgowrie  School  Board.  Messrs.  L.  & J.  Fal- 
coner, architects  :— 

Masonry.  Joinery,  Painting,  anil  Glazing.— W.  T.  j - 

Robertson.  Victoria-place,  Blairgowrie  1 AT*,. 

Folding  Partitions  -Peace  Sc  Norquoy. Manchester  ('  5,0“t 
Desks. — The  Bennet  Furnishing  Company,  Glasgow  J 


CAEDRAW  (Sou'll  Wales). — For  iron 'schoolroom,  for  Merthyr 
Tydvil  School  Board:— 

W.  Harbrow,  South  Bermondsey  £148 

CARRADALE  (A'gyle,  N.B.).— For  iron  shooting-box,  for  Mr. 
Kenneth  Mackenzie:  — 

W.  Harbrow.  South  Bermondsey  • ••••£369 

CHIPPING  SOD  BURY,— For  additions  to  sewage  disposal 
wotks.  Wiclcwar.  Mr.  J.  F.  Trew,  Engineer,  County-chambers. 

}yob1, £465  19  I Scull £400  o 

Payne 461  1 | Hudson,  Yate  (accepted)  395  4 

CROMF.R. — For  the  erection  of  residence  at  Cromer,  Norfolk. 
Mr.  R.  W.  W.  Carter,  architect,  Cromer:— 

J.  Jilliog;* £827  s I H.  Bullen  £813  o 

Girling  & Smith 8m  o Harrison  & Blythe 810  0 

J.  Riches  8rg  5 | • Accepted. 

DONCASTER. — For  new  iron  chapel,  school  room,  and  offices, 
for  Messrs.  Athron  & Beck,  architects.  Doncaster  :— 

W.  Harbrow,  South  Bermondsey ....£421 


LONDON.— For  the  rebuilding  of  Nos.  293-299.  Kentish  Tc 
road.  N.W.,  for  Mr.  Herbert  Beddall.  Mr.  Walter  Bati 
architect,  7,  John-street.  Adelphi.  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mi 
Orlando  Law,  surveyor,  “Dacre  House,"  Arundel-street,  Str 

R.  Bristow  Sc  Sons £rt.6oo  | Lawrence, & Sons  ^.  — ..£10 


n of  new  almshouse',  for  the 


DORCHESTER  — For  the  erectic 

Trustees  of  Chubb's  and  Whetston..  _ 

Tilley,  architect,  Dorchester:  — 

E.  Smith  £1,185  I A.  Harvey,  Charminster, 

C.  E.  Slade r,i8o  Dorchester*  . 

W.  Fry 


• Accepted. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—  For  the  erection  of  isolation  block  at  sana- 
oriinn.  Mill  Hill,  lot  the  Corporation.  Messrs.  F.  Thomas  & Sons, 
uchltects.  7.  Queen  Anne  s-ga:e.  Westminster.  S.W. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— For  making  up  Alington  and  Heron  C 
roads,  Portman-place.  and  St.  John's-avenue,  Bournemouth. 
F.  W.  Lacey,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor 

George  Troke £429  ” 6 I Grounds  & Newton*  £4:1 

• Accepted. 


BURN-OF-KILRY  (N.B.).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  farm- 
house. A-c.,Coldside  Estate.  Mr.  R.  Reid,  architect,  Blairgowrie  :— 
Masonry.— James  Paterson.  Dalvanie.  Glenisla  . .£256  7 6 

J'oinery.— Thomas  Doig,  Rattray,  Blairgowrie  ..  219  17  6 
testing.— Gen.  Crichton,  Alyth 50  o o 


33  ' 


BURRELTON  (Perthshire'.  -For  additions  to  schools,  for  the 
School  Board  of  Cargill.  Perthshire.  N B.  Messrs.  L.  & J. 
Falconer,  architects.  Blairgowrie.  Quantities  by  the  architects 


Mas 


-n  nery.  —William  Scott  

rlumbing—  John  Doig  

Stating.  —Goo  S Mono  

PU  scering.— Peter  Donaldson 

(Ail  of  Coupar  Angus). 


. j£t40 


. Schofield  . 

Founder  and  Smith  — J.  Bagshaw  & Sons  . 

Glazing  —Crosslev  8c  nculd 

Plastering  -W.  E Jowitt. 

Painting.  — A.  Jackson 

Slating  — T.  I .ongbottom  & Co. 

Plumbing.— J.  Marsdea 

Carpentry  and  Joinery.— J.  Sykes 


(All  of  Huddersfield.] 


LLANDAFF.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  villas.  Mr. 
Pugh  Jones,  architect,  Tymawr-road,  Llandaff.  Quantities  by  t 
architect : — 

Stephen  Shaii,  16,  Rectory-road,  Cardiff. £957  10 


LEICESTER.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  .... 
isolation  hospital  for  the  borough  of  Leicester,  consisting  of 
administrative  block,  five  fever  pavilions,  two  isolation  blocks, 
discharging  blocks,  laundry,  mortuary,  porter's  lodge.  Ac  . for  the 
Corporation.  Messrs  Blackwell  A-  Thomson,  architects.  Halford 
chambers.  Half.rd-street.  I-cicester  — 

E.  Fox £57.629  ' Clark  8c  Garrett  £'•  -'5 

H.  Herbert  & Sons 54.8s1  1 Merredew  8c  Wort 4735 

Hardington  8c  Elliott — S*.7S3  J-  E.  Johnson  &•  Son. 

Thos.  Herbert 1 * . ? 3H  I Leicester  (accepted)  ..  48.38 

W.  M.  Sharp 50.645  | 

LETHERINGSETT  (Norfolk).— For  the  erection  of  anew  Fr  e 
Methodist  Chapel.  Mr.  R.  \V.  W.  Carter,  architect.  Cromer  : — 

Blyth  & Sons  £143  o o I W.  Fowler £175  12 

J.  E.  Woods 169  10  6 | G.  Hewitt 200  10 

* Accepted. 


J.  Allen  & Sons  . 
Patman  A-  Fotheringham 
J.  Carmichael  


'.695  I 


LON  DON.— For  additions  to  the  gentlemen's  lavatory  on 
ground  floor  at  the  Holbom  Town  Hall,  Gray's  Inn-road,  V 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  architect,  3,  Verulam-buildings  Gray's  1 
Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ball,  surveyor,  30.  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

Dixon  & Jones  £575  I R.  fc.  Worsley  .j 

R.  Bristow  & Sons  528  Woodrow ... 

T.  Sobey 516  | J.  Hunt  & Sons*  

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  pointing  and  repairs  to  the  brickwork  andp: 
g to  the  exterior  of  the  infirmary.  Cale-street,  Chelsea,  fur 
Guardians  cf  St.  Luke,  Chelsea.  Messrs.  Lansdell  & Harr 
:chitects,  38.  Bow-lane,  Cbeapside,  E.C. : — 


LONDON.-For  repairs  to 
Arthur-street,  Chelsea,  for  t 
Messrs  Lansdell  & Harrisor 


he  chimney-shaft  at  the  worlchd 
: Guardians  of  St.  Luke,  Cht 
architects,  38.  Bow-lane,  Cheap: 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a nurses' h. 
at  the  infirmary,  St.  John's  Hill,  Wandsworth,  for  the  Guardia: 
the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union.  Messrs.  Lansdell 
Harrison,  architects.  38,  Bow-lane,  Cheapside,  E.C. : — 

General  Builders,  Ltd.  . £14,010  I T.  Gregory  A"  Co.,  Clap- 

G.  Munday&Son  12,210  ham  Junction* 1 

H.  Johnson  A:  Co 11.948  W.  Norton 1 

H.  Rolfey  11,895  | • Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  repairs  at  the  " King  Charles  II.,"  Spitalii 
Market,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  archive 
Commercial-street,  Bishopsgate  :— 

F.  Granfield £257  I J-  V.  Kiddle  A-  Son*  ....... 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  sewering,  levelling,  and  ballasting  new  roar1 
the  Fortls  Green  Estate,  Hornsey.  Mr.  G.  H.  Paine,  architec:: 
surveyor.  Stoke  Newingcon-road.  King'land.  N.: — 

R.  Jackson  £2.888  I W.  Wadey  1 4 

C.  W.  Killingback  8c  Co..  2.709  Williamson  Sc  Son .1 

J-  A.  Dunmore 2.544  R.  Ballard,  Lim** 

T.  Adams 


14  | • Recommended  for  a 


LONDON.— For  iron  shedding. 
Roberts  : — 

W.  Harbrow.  South  Bermondsey  . 


Brixton,  for  Mr.  1 


LONDON. — For  Iron  roof,  Willesden,  for  Mr.  F.  A.  . 
W.  Harbrow,  South  Bermondsey £1 


W.  Harbrow,  South  Bermondsey  £ 


ONDON.— For  iron  chapel,  Manor  Park,  E.,  for  Rev.  C. 

W.  Harbrow,  South  Bermondsey £444  14 

.ONDON.— For  alterations 


.ONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  “Waterman's 
" lublic  house,  92.  High-street.  Wapping.  E.,  for  Mr.  John 
Joseph  G.  Needham,  architect,  18,  Lower  Clapton-road, 

a £2,995  I A.  Hood,  Cambridge- 

. . Maddison 2,315  road*  (amended  tender)'£2, 169 

El.  Jackson 2,082!  ‘Accepted. 

-G.  Rogers.  Commercial-road  (accented)  ...  £89 
inter.  — Steadman,  Bethnal  Green-road 


IELTON  MOWBRAY.  — For  iron  bungalow,  for  Mr.  E. 
slbourne,  architect:  — 

W.  Harbrow,  South  Bermondsey  £149  15 


1XFORD.— For  removing  and  re-erecting  golf  pavilion,  for  Mr. 
R.  Townshend  : — 

W.  Harbrow,  South  Bermondsey  .6103  15 


IALISBURY. — For  additions  to  infirmary,  for  the  Committee  of 
1 Infirmary.  Messrs.  J.  Harding  & Son,  architects,  58,  High- 
;et,  Salisbury.  Quantities  by  architects  :— 

Jackson  £7,992  | Wort  & Way  £4.994 

— * & FoUand 7.2:0  E.  Hale 5,900 

lull  7."57  Webb  & Co.,  Salisbury*. . 5,868 

kins 6.626  | • Accepted. 


THORPE-LE-SOKEN.-For  a block  of  three  Iaboure..  . „ 

t Kent's  Hill  Farm,  for  Mrs.  Douglas  Fourdrinier.  Mr.  J.  Chain 
•oume,  architect,  62  and  63,  Basinghall-street,  E.C.  : — 

Thomas  Canhara  £670  | Joseph  Grimes,  Colchester*  £661 

• Accepted. 

TROEDYRHIEW  (South  Wales).— For  i 
Merthyr  Tydvil  School  Board 

W.  Harbrow,  South  Bermondsey --£17° 

WALTHAMSTOW.— For  new  sewers  and  roads  on  the  Rowden 
Park  Estate,  Walthamstow.  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  surveyor,  34,  New 
Rridge-street.  E.C. 

Piell  & Son  £7-54-  | Neave  & Co £5.4=7 

Wimpey  & Co ...  7.431  Regers  & Co 6,; 

French  7,344  I Kiilingback 6,; 

Jackson  & Co.,  Ltd 7,221  I Ballard  & Co.,  Ltd 6,125 

Nowel&Co 6,842  Eli  Wilson  (accepted)  ....  5,97s 

' Jackson 6.734  I 

WALTON-ON-NAZE.— For  sewering,  paving,  &c..  Station-road, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  W.  Glad  well,  surveyor, 
High-streef,  Walton-on-the-Naze.  Quantities  by  surveyor  :— 

Cottell  & Co £r,rn  I Mackenzie  £850 

& Son 850  I Glenny.  Colchester1- 

[Surveyor's  estimate  £800.] 

Recommended  for  acceptance. 


CRAMPTON-STREET  SCHOOL  (Newington  Butts).— Re-con 
struciion  of  boiler  flue  :— 

W.  V Goad £178  I J.  Marsland*  £137 

J.  F.  Ford  154  I 

CURTAIN -ROAD  SCHOOL  (Shoreditch).- 
drainage  work 

W.  V.Goad .£1.980  o|E  Triggs 

Harrison  St  Spooner  ..  1,979  0 Lathey  Bros 

F.  G.  Minter 1,869  0 Johnson  & Co.  . 

G.  Parker  1,714  o | F.  Bull* 1.571  o 

DULWICH  HAMLET  SCHOOL.— Adapting  girls'  old  school 
for  cookery  and  laundry  :— 

H.  Line  ,£<79  0 I W.  Akers  & Co -£165  o 

T.  Freeman  & Son 170  10  J.  & C.  Bowyer* 165  o 

J.  Smith  & Sons 169  o | 


and  conservatory,  for 
W.  Harbrow,  South  Bermondsey  £103  15 


WOODFORD.— For  alterations  to  two  houses,  High-street,  for 
Mr.  John  Appleby.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect,  161,  Commercial- 
street,  Bishopsgate:— 

M.  Bryden  £420  | H.  Wells  Sc  Son .£305 


Supply  of  Timber  for  use  in  Manual  Training  Centres,  on  Running  Contracts  (for  the  London  School  Board 


•Uow  deal  (machine  planed  in  8 ft.  lengths.— 

• 

i|  in.  by  9 111 

mow  pine— 

a in.  by  «.  in 

ittens  m 8 ft.  lengths,  in  parcels  of  -.no  ft.— 

Basswood,  aj  in.  by  1 in 

Yellow  deal.  2$  in.  by  1 in 

' birch  (from  3 in.  to  4 in.  wide) 


not  less  than  5 in.  wide)— 
sb.  American  (not  less  than  6 in.  wid< 
ak  (not  less  than  6 in.  wide)— 

lb: 

ianogar.y.  Honduras  (not  less  than  8 in.  wide)  — 
aln  Walnut  (not  iess  than  rt  in.  wide) 

I !"•••  •• 

K::: 

nerican  Walnut  (not  less  than  9 1.  • 


e*dv 

* : n'  . . . 


. per  ft.  super 

. per  ft.  super 
. . per  ft.  super 
..per  ft.  super 
per  ft.  super 
per  ft.  super 


:4 


, ifThe  tenders  of  Mr.  J.  Latham  for  planed  yellow  deal,  yellow  pine.  Ament 
0)  The  tenders  of  Messrs.  W.  & J.  R.  Hunter,  for  silver  birch  and  mahogany. 

(c)  The  tenders  of  Messrs.  Illingworth.  Ingham.  & Co. . for  3}  — 

eal  battens;  and  sycamore;  and  also  for  1 in..  J in.,  and  ‘ 111.  

(tfl  The  tenders  of  Messrs.  Ingram,  Perkins,  & Co.,  for  teak.  ash.  oak,  and 
lateria).  -s4  -* 

(4)  The  tenders  of  Messrs.  Hoar  & Brown  for  i} 


it  and  cedar. 

insswood  battens  in  8 ft.  lengths,  and  2J  in,  by  1 in.  yellow 
in  walnut,  and  also  for  i in.,  f in.,  and  J in.  basswood 
and  i(  in.  basswood  material. 


A.  Dougill  & Co.,  Ltd. . .£487  ' 
W.  G.  Cannon  Sc  Sons  . . 459  1 

B.  Harbrow  & Sou 4- '5 

E.  Oldroyd  & Co.,  Ltd.  392  1 

J.  Fraser  Sc  Son  388  < 

J.  C.&  J.  S.  Ellis,  Ltd.  379  n 


IDargue,  Griffiths  Sc  Co., 

Ltd 

Duffield  & Co.* 


ESSENDINE-ROAD  SITE,  SHIRLAND-ROAD,  PADDING- 
TON.— New  school . . , - . 

K Gcugh  & Co £25,096  I J-  Carmichael £23.36° 

T.  L.  Gieen  ' ' ” *•  0 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  , 


J.  & M.  Patrick  ... 

R.  A.  Yerbury  & Sons 
Kirk  Sc  Randall 


Lathey  Bros =3.394  I 


24,(69  L.  H.  & R.  Roberts 

24.508  W.  Downs  _ 23,: 

24,017  | W.  Johnson  & Co.,  Lim.  23, 
23,608  I E.  Lawrance  & Sons....  22/ 
23,549  Charles  Cox' 


249 


FLORA-GARDENS  SCHOOL  (Hammersmith).— Channels,  &c„ 

in  connexion  with  new  heating  apparatus  

G.  H.  Sealey £225  10  | W.  R.  Sc  A.  Hide £142  10 

W.  Brown 152  o | H.  C.  Clifton 87  o 


FLORA  GARDENS.— Providing  cupboard  for  science  appa- 

31 MaVrin  £4t  1°  I W.  H.  LasceUes  & Co.*.. £38  0 

iice  & Son 4°  ° I 

* Accepted.  t Recommended  for  acceptance. 


- For  works 


GRAVEL-LANE  SCHOOL  (Hounsditch).  • 

additional  land,  Sc:.  :— 

W Irwin  £540  Johnson  & Co £36B 

w!  Hornett 4'9  G.  Barker  ..... 

I.  Kiddle  Sc  Son  397  bcaines  Sc  Son*  . 

H.  Line 397  1 


33° 


HASELTINE-ROAD  (Lower  Sydenham).— Reconstruction  of 

■oilerflue: — r 

. & C.  Bowyer  £155  I C.  G.  Jones*....~ A'b 


HAVERSTOCK  HILL  SCHOOL  (St.  Pancras).— Additional 

h!c.  Price,  Lea  & Co.  ..£93  ° I Berry.  Campbell  & Co.  ..£68  10 
J.  C.  & J.  S.  Ellis,  Ltd.  ..  92  10  J.  Wontner  Smith,  Gray  & 

W.  Simmons  78  »9  Co ••••• 6810 

G.  Davis  75  10  I G.  Sc  E.  Bradley* 49  1° 


HEAD  OFFICES  OF  THE  BOARD.— Washing  down  areas 

Johnson  & Co.,  + 3°  P«  I W.  Hornett - £i|9 

cent,  on  printed  schedule  | E.  Tnggs ,B5 

Lathey  Bros £s°8  1 Lilly  & i-illy.  Ltd.  157 

I.  Garrett  & Son  280  B.  E.  Nightingale* 153 

T.  L.  Green 249  I 

HEAD  OFFICES.— Cleaning  boiler,  See.,  and  painting  brickwoik 
in  boiler  rooms :—  . _ , , „ , 

J.  C.  Sc  J.  S.  Ellis,  Ltd.£ii9  o 0 I J.  Grundy  £9°  1°  0 

(.  & F.  May 114  0 o Fraser  Sc  Son 9°  ° 0 

Rockhlll  Bros 112  10  o J.  Esson* 69  18  o 

W.  G.  Cannon  Sc  Sons  no  o o | 


HOLMES-ROAD  SCHOOL  (Kentish  Town).— Partitions. 

I Marchant  & Hirst* £259  »° 


HOMERTON-ROW  SCHOOL.— Enlargement.  &c.  :— 

I.  Grover  & Son £9.070  I C.  Cox  

Perry  & Co 0.064  J.  & C.  Bowyer 

W.  M.  Dabbs  8.989  W.  Shurmurf  

E.  Lawrance  & Sons  ....  8,814! 


HORSEFERRY-ROAD  SCHOOL  (Westminster).— Stone  s 


Imperial 
Stone.  Stone. 

T.  Cruwys £348  £35°  • 

Lathey  Bro^ 

E.  Triggs  . 

F.  G.  Minter  . . 

W.  Hammond*.. 


-e  executed  in 
Victoria  Hard  York 
Stone.  Patent  Stone. 
£355 


li!  JHLi 

ill  1 1 


4MM 
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THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd, 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(Incorporating  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  It  Soa 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.). 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ram, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


3.  & C.  (Too  late  ; next  week). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  ai 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyss'-l  and  Metallic  L&7» 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt, 


books  and  giving 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  “ E.R.A.”  PHOTO.  BLOCK  CO. 


Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  Is  given  sublect 
to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written,  by  the  Editor,  who 
retains  the  right  to  reject  It  If  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the 
author  of  a proof  of  an  article  In  type  does  not  necessarily  Imply  Its 


4 & 5,  East  Harding-street,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 

[Advt. 


acceptance. 

AU  communications  regarding  Uteraiy  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  net  to  the  Editor. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 

■fur ‘Pi'ppTT t TVT  Sr  CAW  f 8,  PRINCK8  STREET, 

m iiiuni lu.  os  sun  i gt.geobgest.westminster 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


'THE  BUILDER  "(Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  firon 
the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
:e  of  :9s.  per  annum  PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America, 


“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES,” 
For  1898.  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1[A1>V3. 


Australia.  New  Zealand.  India.  China.  Ceylon.  &c.,  v6&.  p_. 

Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDR1NIER)  shtuld  b- 
x — publisher  of  " THE  BUILDER,”  No.  46,  Catherine- 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS  (by 


hearing^-— PARK  SCHOOL  (Bermondsey).— Additional 

|-  M“od'  Ltf  -£=84  o I Bates  & Pearce  £,S3  ,s 

E.  Oldroyd  & Co.,  Ltd.  .88  c Duffield  & Co f. 

W.  J.  Cooper  . ...  ,58  10  I Berry.  Campbell,  & Co . 

Kosser  & Russell,  Ltd. . . 1,7  r.,-.  . 

J.  C.  Christie iJy 


by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


I)ScE!£T‘STREET  SCHOO!-  (Oeplfordf — Enlargement  of 


Deaf  Centre 

Thomas  & Edge  £*x,  1 J.  Marsh 

E.  Proctor  370  Jones  & 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 


61,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

SLATES,  SLAB  WORK, 
Enamelled  Slate, 


1,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Marble, 
Permanent  Green  Slates. 


- System  of 

Elilsl.Lld  • ° I J-  Wontner-Smith,  Gray, 

W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons  . . 489  o & Co 


Telephone  No.  270. 


H.C.  Price,  Lea  & Co.  489  o I Dargue.  Griffiths,  & Co  . 

G,  Da«s_. 440  o 1 Lid 

J.  C.  Chris  ie*  


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


works: 

Bow,  London,  E.  and 

Aberllefenny,  North.  Wales. 

BRANCH  HOUSE: 

37,  Victoria-street,  Bristol. 


T STOCKWELL-ROAD  SCHOOL.— Additional  heating:- 
o 0 I J.  Wontne.-Smilh, 

W.  O.  Cannon  & Sons  103  0 0 I Gray  & Co £79  ,6 

9 0 I J-  Giuady 0 

18  6 Sharp,  O’Brien,  & Co.«  57  10 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


PILKmGTON&CO 


G.  Davi.  

W.  Simmons  . . . 
G.  & E.  Bradley 


C.B.N.  SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 

Noi-  & i1!  12'  13'  14>  16>  le-  4 17-  BACK  HILL, 

HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 

TH-®  k*®0®8*  STOCK  OP  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THIChbE8S,  DRY,  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  U8E. 
Telephone.  No.  374  Holborn.  Telo.  Aadxee.  : " SNEWIJJ.  Loudon  " 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings, 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


(Established  1838), 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  2751  Avenue 


Registered  Trade  Mark, 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


PATENT  ASPBALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAYING.  1 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTEi 


BUSTERS’  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY 
ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED, 


DIRECTORS. 

CHARLES  CREMER,  Eiq.,  Faversham,  Kent,  Brick  Manufacturer. 

R.  L.  CURTIS,  Esq.,  120.  London- wall,  E.C.,  Brick  Manufacturer. 

’ JP'  of  Smeed*  Dean,  & Co.,  Limited,  Sitting  bourne,  Brick  Manufacturers. 
E.  W.  GOODENOUGH,  Esq.,  37,  Walbrook,  E.C.,  Brick  Manufacturer. 

A J.  KNIGHT,  Esq.,  Hainham,  Kent,  Brick  Manufacturer. 

PACKHAM,  Esq.,  of  Wills  & Packham,  Limited,  Sittingbourne,  Brick  Manufacturers. 

A.  RUTTER,  Esq.,  of  D.  & C.  Sutter,  Parliament-street,  Brick  Manufacturers. 

? ’ JP  ’ of  Willson  Bros.,  7a.  Southwark-street,  S.E,  Brick  Manufacturers. 
GEO.  E WRAGGE,  Esq.,  of  Eastwood  & Co.,  Limited,  Lambeth,  S.E  , Brick  Manufacturers. 


Secretary.  — E.  J.  COLEBY,  Esq.,  148,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 


Uhc  Butlfcer, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


-Examples  of  American  Sculpture  : from  the  Recent  Exhibition  of  the  “ National  Sculpture  Society"  at  New  York  Double-Page  InJc-Photo. 

■Sketches  with  the  Architectural  Association  Excursion 

Entrance  Porch,  Castle  Bromwich  ; a Porch  in  Castle  Bromwich  Village;  Entrance  to  the  Hall,  Baddesley  Clinton;  the\n  , rut. 

Bridge  at  Bidford  ; Baddesley  Clinton  Church  ; Grimshaw  Hall  ) Double- Page  Photo-Litho. 

Maxstoke  Castle  ; Leicester's  Hospital,  Warwick  ; The  Priory,  Warwick  ; Cmsar's  Tower,  Warwick  Castle ; Ram  Hall  Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 

Little  Wolford  ; Salford  Hall ; The  Old  Falcon  Inn,  Bidford  ; Honington  Hall Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 
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Some  Capitals  in  Lincolnshire  Bell  Towers. 

MONG  the  monu- 
ments in  this 
country  that  are 
generally  termed 
"Saxon”  or  "pre- 
Conquest,”  a pro- 
minent place  is 
taken  by  the 
square  towers, 
generally  at  the 
west  end  of 
Churches,  that  occur  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  are  specially  common  in  Lincoln- 
shire. In  that  county  between  thirty  and 
forty  examples  may  be  counted,  differing,  of 
course,  one  from  the  other,  but  all  possess- 
ing in  common  features  that  contrast  with 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Norman  work. 
One  example,  that  of  St.  Peter’s,  Barton-on- 
H umber,  is  of  two  distinct  dates,  the  upper- 
most stage  agreeing  generally  with  the  rest 
of  the  towers  in  the  county,  while  the  lower 
stories  with  their  long  and  short  quoins, 
pilaster  strips,  and  baluster  shafts,  are 
of  a different  and  earlier  character. 
Broughton  - by -Brigg  is  also  in  some 
respects  exceptional.  Branston,  near  Lin- 
coln, has  arcading  round  the  lower  stage 
that  would  in  itself  be  termed  Early  Norman, 
while  Boothby-Pagnell,  which  agrees  with 
the  others  in  some  pre-Conquest  features, 
has  a western  doorway  of  a Transitional 
‘ftype.  Some  of  the  tower  arches,  if  taken  by 
themselves,  would  be  pronounced  Norman. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  distinct  signs 
Cither  of  a date  prior  to  Norman  times,  or,  at 
any  rate,  of  complete  independence  of  Norman 
traditions,  both  in  the  towers  themselves  and 
in  the  western  ends  of  the  churches  with 
which  they  are  connected,  and  both  from 
their  intrinsic  character  and  the  chronological 
problems  they  present,  they  form  a class  of 
buildings  well  worthy  of  the  notice  that  has 
been  bestowed  on  them.  In  the  present 
article  attention  is  only  directed  to  one  feature 
of  the  towers — the  capitals,  often  of  curious 
interest,  that  surmount  the  mid-wall  shafts 
in  the  double  belfry  openings. 

These  openings  are  cut  straight  through 


the  walls,  and  are  not  recessed  after  the 
fashion  of  advanced  Romanesque  building. 
In  this  feature,  and  in  the  absence  of] 
buttresses,  all  the  towers  agree,  and  seem  to 
be  in  this  way  marked  off  distinctly  from 
Norman  structures.  On  the  other  hand  the 
mid-wall  shafts  are  never  of  the  " baluster  ” 
type,  which  is  recognised  as  specially  Saxon, 
but  are  generally  plain  and  straight  sided,* 
without  tapering  or  entasis,  in  section  cir- 
cular or  octagonal,  and  sometimes  oblong — 
that  is,  measuring  more  in  the  direction  of 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  a peculiarity 
agreeing  with  a feature  of  some  of  the  caps 
to  be  afterwards  noticed.  In  most  cases 
the  shafts  are  provided  with  capitals,  and 
less  frequently  with  bases,  with  which 
feature  time  has  dealt  more  hardly  than  with 
the  more  sheltered  caps.  The  antiquity  of 
many  of  the  existing  capitals  is  doubtful,  and 
in  what  follows  dependence  has  only  been 
placed  on  those  examples  that  bear  an 
unmistakable  cachet  of  age. 

The  capitals  here  illustrated  may  be 
roughly  grouped  under  the  two  headings 
"Cubical”  and  "Volute”  caps,  'and  are 
genuine  specimens  of  native  English 
carving  of  the  middle  decades  of  the 
eleventh  century.  We  cannot  put  them 
earlier  because  of  the  distinct  and  matured 
Romanesque  forms  which  occur  among 
them,  while  so  many  of  them  are  bizarre  or 
helpless  in  their  shape  and  decoration,  or 
are  evidently  worked  out  purely  by  the 
"rule  of  thumb"  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  the  work  of  a Norman  chisel. 
There  is  every  appearance  that  they  were 
made  for  the  places  they  occupy,  and  in  a 
large  number  of  instances  they  are  only 
decorated  on  the  outer  face  and  part  of  the 
sides,  so  that  we  can  imagine  them  being 
actually  carved  in  situ.  There  is  no  order 
of  historical  succession  to  be  made  out  of 
the  forms  and  motives,  for  though  some  are 
primitive  and  others  advanced,  the  ruder 
examples  are  sometimes  to  be  found  in 
towers  that  would  be  placed  late  in  the 


* Exceptionally  we  find  at  Barton,  upper  story,  north 
side,  a shaft  with  a double  cable  moulding  banded  round 
it  about  half  way  up,  and  at  Glentworth,  south  opening,  a 
cable  moulding  running  down  the  front  of  the  shaft. 


group.  In  dealing  with  the  caps,  however, 
they  may,  for  convenience  sake,  be  ranged 
according  to  an  assumed  scheme  of  de- 
velopment, the  most  primitive  being  first 
considered. 

Fig.  1,  from  St.  Mary-le-Wigford,  Lincolrr 
might  seem  of  dubious  antiquity  did  not  the 
same  form  occur  in  the  undoubtedly  ancient 
archway,  probably  at  first  a chancel  arch, 
between  the  tower  and  church  at  Broughton, 
near  Brigg,  in  the  same  county.  It  is  a rude 
way  of  cutting  down  the  square  of  the  top  of 
the  cap  to  the  octagon  of  its  base,  and  in  a 
modified  form  we  find  the  same  device  at 
Boothby-Pagnell,  where,  however,  the  cham- 
fers are  hollow.  Some  caps  at  Marton,  near 
where  the  old  Roman  road  from  Lincoln  to 
Doncaster  crosses  the  Trent,  exhibit  a some- 
what helpless  procedure  by  which  the  square 
of  the  abacus  is  cut  down  to  the  round  of 
the  top  of  the  circular  shaft  by  starting  to 
slope  the  sides  away  like  an  inverted  pyra- 
mid, and  then  rounding  the  corners  off  till 
the  form  becomes  that  of  an  inverted  cone. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  an  uninstructed 
attempt  to  deal  with  a problem  that  is  per- 
fectly solved  in  the  normal  cubical  cap, 
which  is  represented  in  examples  of  un- 
doubted antiquity  at  Clee,  near  Grimsby 
(fig.  2).  This  cubical  cap,  formed 
by  the  interpenetration  of  a hemisphere 
and  a cube,  is  doubtless  a foreign 
importation,  probably  from  Germany,  where 
the  form  becomes  common  in  the  eleventh 
century.  In  its  distinctness  and  decision  of 
shape  and  perfect  fulfilment  of  conditions  the 
mediaeval  cubical  cap  is  as  good  as  any 
tectonic  form  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  the  most 
successful  independent  invention  of  the  kind 
that  we  owe  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  later  subdivided  or  scal- 
loped cap  from  the  simple  cubical  type  can 
be  followed  in  the  Lincolnshire  belfries.  At 
Rothwell,  in  the  Castor  district,  we  find 
mitred  cubical  caps,  shown  in  fig.  3,  but  the 
tooling  on  the  stone  suggests  that  they  may 
date  from  a restoration  of  half  a century  ago. 
Such  mitring,  due  to  a desire  to  accentuate 
the  divisions  of  the  mass,  would  be 
sure  to  occur  as  a stage  towards  its 
further  partition  in  the  subdivided  cubical 
d 


Fig.  7. — Glentworth.  East  opening; 
cap  from  north  east. 


Fig.  5. — Bracebridge,  by  Lin- 
coln. Side  and  front  views. 


Fig.  9. — St.  Pctcr-at-Gowts, 
Lincoln.  South  opening. 


Fig.  12. — Great  Hale.  South 
opening;  west  face  of  cap. 


Fig.  8. — Scartho , near  Grimsby. 
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Fig.  1. — St.  Mary-le-Wigfordy 
Lincoln.  North  opening. 


Fig.  4. — Branston , by 
Lincoln. 


Fig  6. — Bracebridge.  South 
opening;  cap  and  base. 


Fig . 10.— Barton-on-H  umber. 
Upper  stage,  south  opening. 


Fig.  11. — Great  Hale.  West 
opening;  west  face  of  cap. 


Fig.  13. — Great  Hale.  East 
opening  ; east  face  of  cap. 


Fig.  14. — Great  Hale. 
North  cap. 


caps  shown  in  figs.  4 and  5.  The  j represented  in  the  tower  of  the  well-known 
type  in  which  each  face  of  the  cap  is ! pre-Conquest  church  of  Bracebridge,  on  the 
bounded  below  by  two  semicircles  instead  outskirts  of  Lincoln.  In  the  western  belfry 
of  one  occurs  in  ancient  work  at  Branston,  | opening  there  we  find  the  cap  given  in  fig.  5, 
by  Lincoln  (fig  4).  These  caps  are  elegant  in  which  the  middle  section  of  the  front  or 
and  well-wrought  examples.  The  further  western  face  of  the  cap  is  enriched  in  the 
subdivision  into  three,  by  which  we  reach  | somewhat  bizarre  fashion  shown  in  the 
the  shape  of  the  familiar  scalloped  cap,  is  drawing.  It  is  a good  illustration  of  the 


curious  mixture  of  normal  with  fanciful): 
motives  which  we  find  in  these  caps,  and 
which  betray  the  hand  of  ingenious,  but) 
half-taught,  carvers  at  work  on  forms  im-q 
ported  from  abroad. 

The  series  just  noticed  represents  a con-tj) 
tinuous  evolution  in  which  a form  produced)! 
originally  by  the  exigencies  of  constructions 
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— or,  to  use  a convenient  term  familiar  in 
Germany,  a tectonic  form — is  gradually 
modified  by  subdivision  and  by  the  defining 
and  accentuating  of  parts.  The  two  dimen- 
sions, the  square  above  and  the  circle  below, 
depend  upon  structure,  and  the  artistic 
problem  lay  in  the  fitting  transition  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  transition  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  worked  out  in  the  Lincolnshire 
belfries  in  different  ways,  though  we  are  not 
to  conclude  that  the  simpler  and  ruder  forms 
are  earlier  in  actual  date  than  those  more 
artistically  advanced. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  caps  of  the 
cubical  type.  Those  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  use  of  the  volute  might  seem  at  first 
sight  more  artificial,  as  the  volute  itself  is 
obviously  a borrowed  form.  The  volute, 
however,  as  used  in  these  belfries,  is  only  a 
means  of  decorating  a shape  arrived  at  in 
the  process  of  construction.  The  construc- 
tion in  this  case  is  not  the  same  as  in  that 
of  the  normal  cubical  cap.  In  the  latter,  the 
diameter  of  the  hemisphere  that  interpene- 
trates with  the  cube  is  equal  to  the  diagonal 
(in  plan)  of  the  cube.  In  the  caps  now 
before  us  (see  figs.  6 and  7)  the  lower  part 
of  the  cube  is  worked  into  the  form  of  a 
hemisphere  of  a diameter  equal  only  to  the 
side  of  the  cube.  This  smaller  hemisphere 
is  carried  round  in  its  full  circumference  for 
about  half  the  height  of  the  cap,  at  which 
point  the  corners  of  the  original  cube  are 
left  projecting.  These  projections  have  then 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  they  are  brought  down 
to  meet  the  hemisphere  in  two  ways,  of  which 
that  shown  in  fig.  7 is  the  most  common. 
The  cap  from  Bracebridge,  south  opening 
(fig.  6),  is  notable  for  its  originality.  The  shaft 
supporting  it  possesses,  moreover,  about  the 
best  developed  base  that  occurs  in  the 
belfries,  the  profile  of  which  is  given  in  the 
drawing.  In  the  Glentworth  example  (fig.  7), 
and  many  others  of  which  specimens  are 
given  in  the  illustrations,  the  projecting 
corners  of  the  cube  are  worked  into  volutes, 
while  the  central  space  on  each  face  between 
the  curls  is  left  plain,  as  in  fig.  7,  or  treated 
with  a drop  like  the  so-called  Tau  of  early 
Norman  caps,  or  some  other  ornamental 
motive.  Some  of  these  volute  caps  intro- 
duce us  to  a more  elaborate  decorative  treat- 
ment. At  Scartho,  near  Grimsby  (fig.  8), 
the  lower  part  of  the  capital  is  surrounded 
with  a ring  of  upright  leaves  turned  over  at 
the  top  after  a fashion  represented  in  the 
early  Norman  crypt  at  Lastingham,  as  well 
as  in  the  crypt  of  Sta.  Trinite,  at  Caen, 
Normandy.  The  richest  in  ornamentation  of 
all  is  the  cap  from  St.  Peter-at*Gowts,  south 
opening,  fig.  9,  where  there  is  considerable 
elegance  of  design  and  ^sharp  and  delicate 
cutting.  The  cap  from  the  upper  stage  at 
Barton-on-Humber,  south  opening  (fig.  10),  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  clumsy  and  unpleasing, 
though  undoubtedly  original  in  treatment. 
It  passes  off  into  the  octagonal  shaft  which 
it  crowns,  without  any  neck  moulding,  though 
this  is  almost  universal  in  other  examples. 

The  most  interesting  set  of  caps  in  any  of 
the  towers  is  to  be  found  at  Great  Hale, 
near  Sleaford,  where  there  are  four,  all 
different  and  all  fanciful  without  being 
extravagant.  This  tower  is  distinguished 
from  all  the  rest  by  its  possession  of  a turret 
stair  of  stone  in  the  north-eastern  angle — 
evidently  an  early  attempt  at  such  a feature, 
for  it  is  curiously  steep  and  narrow,  about 
17  in.,  and  is  imperfectly  planned,  so  that  it 
shows  as  a bulge  on  the  eastern  external 


face  of  the  tower.  The  caps  are  only  carved  J 
on  the  outer  faces,  and  they  have  the  peculi- 
arity that  the  abacus  measures  rather  more 
in  the  direction  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
than  it  does  the  other  way.  This  gives  them 
some  slight  approach  to  the  corbel  capital, 
branching  out  to  take  the  width  of  the 
masonry,  which  occurs  in  the  openings  of 
the  Italian  Campanili.  In  shape  the  Great 
Hale  examples  are  a sort  of  combination  of 
the  cubical  with  the  volute  form,  and  they 
are  peculiar  in  the  reeding  with  which  the 
lower  part  is  adorned  (figs.  1 1,  12,  13,  14). 

The  last  example  (fig.  15),  from  the  northern 
face  of  Glentworth  tower,  shows  the  extreme 


B 


16"  - 


Fig.  15. — Glentworth.  North  opening ; A,  east 
face  of  cap,  B,  south  face. 

limit  to  which  is  carried  the  principle  of  cor- 
belling out  the  cap  to  correspond  with  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  This  cap  measures 
11  in.  on  its  face,  but  the  side  extends  to 
16  in.  by  a curious  tongue  projecting  at  the 
back.  This  extension  is  in  none  of  the 
examples  under  consideration  carried  far 
enough  to  make  it  possible  to  dispense  with 
a through  stone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  belfry 
openings  at  Sompting,  in  Sussex,  where  the 
arrangement  resembles  that  of  the  Roman 
Campanili,  though  the  finish  of  the  tower 
itself  is  quite  unlike  anything  to  be  found  in 
Italy. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  claimed  that  these 
Lincolnshire  caps  are  well  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, as  they  aFe  pretty  evidently  native  work 
of  the  Romanesque  period  not  dominated  by 
Norman  influence.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
work  of  the  kind  being  carried  out  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lincoln  when  Remigius’ 
Norman  masons  were  executing  such 
thoroughly  normal  and  business-like  tectonic 
work  on  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral. 
The  Normans  checked  the  development  of 
native  talent  in  England  and  fashioned  all 
work  after  their  own  patterns.  These  Lin- 
colnshire caps,  whenever  they  were  cut, 
were  handled  by  men  who  had  not  come 
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under  the  predominant  foreign  influence, 
and  without  claiming  for  them  or  for  the 
towers  to  which  they  belong  any  extrava- 
gantly early  date,  they  may  be  put  down 
safely  as  pre  - Conquest,  at  any  rate  in 
style,  if  not  in  every  case  pre-Conquest  in 
actual  time. 


THE  COMPULSORY  SANITARY 
INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

HE  question  of  the  compulsory 
sanitary  inspection  of  buildings 
which  are  used  in  some  ways 
other  than  as  mere  private 
dwelling-houses  is  one  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  important.  The  trend  of 
public  opinion  appears  fortunately  to  be 
in  favour  of  such  inspection,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  what  may  be  called  a general 
power  of  sanitary  inspection  does  not  exist. 

By  the  tenth  section  of  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1891,  the  Legislature  has  gone 
very  near  to  giving  such  power  as  we  have 
indicated  to  the  local  Sanitary  Authority,  for 
it  is  here  enacted  that  the  Sanitary  Authority 
shall  have  a right  to  enter  from  time  to  time 
any  premises'(tf)  for  the  purpose  of  examining, 
as  to  the  [existence  of  any  nuisance  ( b), 
where  a nuisance  has  been  ascertained  to 
exist,  or  a nuisance  order  has  been  made. 
We  are  interested  for  the  moment  with  the 
first  of  these  sub-divisions  of  this  section.  If 
read  by  itself  it  would,  we  think,  be  said  to 
give  the  Sanitary  Authority  power  simply  to 
enter  any  premises  merely  to  ascertain  what 
their  sanitary  state  is.  When,  however,  we 
turn  to  the  end  of  the  Act — to  Section  1 1 5 — 
we  find  this  general  power  is  modified.  For 
Sub-Section  3 runs  thus  : — “If  a Justice  is 
satisfied  by  information  on  oath  (a)  that  there 
is  reasonable  ground  for  such  entry,  and  that 
there  has  been  a refusal  to  admit  to  such  pre- 
mises ...(d)  if  there  is  reasonable  cause  to- 
believe  that  there  is  on  the  said  premises 
some  contravention  of  the  Act,’’  then  the  magi- 
strate may  authorise  the  Sanitary  Authority 
or  its  agent  to  enter  by  force,  if  necessary. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  owner  of 
premises  may  refuse  to  allow  a sanitary 
inspection,  and  that  the  Sanitary  Authority 
cannot  obtain  a compulsory  order  unless 
there  is  “reasonable  ground”  for  such  an 
entry. 

Very  recently  an  application  was  made  to 
a London  magistrate  for  such  an  order  by  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Pancras.  The  building  which 
it  was  desired  to  inspect  was  the  North 
London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  Sandall- 
road,  St.  Pancras,  which  was  not  under  the 
control  of  any  public  authority,  local  or 
central.  The  Governors  of  the  school  refused 
to  allow  such  inspection  and  it  was  not  con- 
tended by  the  Vestry  that  the  premises  were 
insanitary  state.  Their  ground 
was  that  as  twenty-five  out  of  thirty-eight 
Voluntary  schools  in  their  district  had  been 
found  to  be  in  an  insanitary  state  there  was 
“ reasonable  ground  ” for  suspecting  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School — and,  we  presume,  of  others  not  yet 
visited  by  the  inspector. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  no  magistrate, 
whether  a lawyer  or  a layman,  could  hold 
this  to  be  a “reasonable  ground.”  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  assume  that,  because 
two  out  of  four  public-houses  in  a street 
were  badly  conducted,  the  other  two  were 
managed  in  the  same  way.  And,  of  course, 
the  summons  was  dismissed. 

Each  side  aeled  in  a perfectly  bona-fide 
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manner,  and  the  legal  point  was  at  any 
rate  settled  by  the  magistrate’s  decision. 
But  the  serious  question  which  this  case  and 
the  present  state  of  legislation  raises  is 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a compulsory  sanitary  in- 
spection of  places  of  education  which  are 
purely  private  establishments. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  primary  schools 
supported  to  any  extent  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  subject  to  inspection.  We  have 
more  than  once  pointed  out  that  the 
present  state  of  this  inspection  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  It  is  done  by  the  in- 
spectors who  examine  the  scholars  in 
their  studies.  We  repeat  that  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  primary  schools,  in  regard  to 
sanitation,  light,  and  the  condition  of  the 
building,  should  be  done  by  experts,  who 
should  make  a detailed  report  as  to  the  state 
of  each  school.  At  the  present  time,  if  the 
sanitary  state  is  not  satisfactory,  as  often  as 
not  the  inspector  merely  gives  some  verbal 
directions  to  the  managers.  There  is  no 
really  efficient  and  thorough  system  of 
inspection ; no  record  of  any  degree  of 
minuteness  is  kept  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  schools. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  such  sanitary 
inspection  should  be  carried  further.  At 
present  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  based  is 
that  a school  receives  some  public  money 
which  gives  the  State  a right  to  look  into  its 
condition.  But  the  time  has  arrived  when 
every  school,  whether  it  be  for  boys  or  girls, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small,  should  be 
inspected  at  stated  intervals  by  authorised 
inspectors.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  is 
in  a satisfactory  sanitary  state,  and  if  it  is 
how  is  it  hurt  by  a sanitary  inspector  going 
over  it  and  giving  a satisfactory  certificate  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  unless  there  is  such 
compulsory  inspection,  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  prevent  a building  used  as  a school 
being  in  some  cases  in  an  improper  sanitary 
state.  With  the  very  best  intentions  those 
in  authority  at  schools  may  not  be  up  to  the 
mark  in  sanitary  matters  ; or,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  may  trust  to  a system  of  sanita- 
tion which,  efficient  enough  in  the  beginning, 
has  got  out  of  order.  Periodical  tests  are 
necessary,  and  these  are  not  usual  in  regard 
to  many  buildings.  There  is  no  hardship  on 
individuals.  If  persons  lay  themselves  out 
to  supply  education,  they  have  a duty  to 
supply  proper  buildings.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  a supplier  of  education  should 
not  have  his  plant  inspected  than  the  supplier 
of  goods  from  a factory. 

Many  of  the  large  public  schools  would 
certainly  be  the  better  for  periodical  visits 
from  competent  experts.  The  lighting 
arrangements  are  far  from  satisfactory  in 
some  schools,  and  there  is  such  a demand 
for  places  that  practically  there  is  no  com- 
petition as  regards  plant  so  long  as  it  passes 
a kind  of  general  muster. 

The  question  would  next  arise  as  to  what 
body  should  be  the  Sanitary  Authority  over 
schools,  and  we  feel  no  doubt  that  this 
should  be  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  larger  the  area  over  which  sanitary 
inspectors  make  visits  the  greater  is  their 
experience  and  the  more  independent  they 
will  be.  Hence  we  hold  that  the  time  has 
come  when  a compulsory  inspection  of  all 
schools  by  competent  persons  should  take 
place.  It  may  be  that  some  kind  of  half 


the  large  public  schools,  and  even  to  others 
in  the  first  instance,  such  as  the  sending 
of  certificates  by  a recognised  authority  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  which  should 
be  held  to  be  tantamount  to  an  official  in- 
spection. We  live  in  a country  of  compro- 
mises, and  these  half-and-half  measures 
have  often  to  be  adopted  as  a beginning. 
But  of  this  we  are  quite  sure,  that  the 
health  of  scholars  should  not  depend  on  the 
will  of  the  authorities  of  a school  only,  and 
that  there  should  be  either  compulsory  in- 
spection or  something  which  will  have  the 
same  result. 


NATIONAL  COMPETITIONS  OF 
SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

JHE  exhibition  of  students'  work  in 
the  schools  of  art  throughout  the 
kingdom  now  opened  at  South 
Kensington  is  in  many  respects  as 
interesting  as  in  former  years.  In  the  divi- 
sion of  architectural  design,  although  not 
presenting  any  work  of  such  real  merit  as 
last  year,  there  are  some  designs  which  are 
of  value.  The  design  for  a farmhouse  by 
Albert  Herbert  is  sufficiently  simple  to  ex- 
press its  purpose,  although  drawn  in  a some- 
what exaggerated  attempt  after  originality. 
The  town  house  of  Mr.  W.  Haywood,  freely 
drawn  in  pencil  and  colour,  although  simple 
and  free  from  pretentiousness,  is  perhaps  the 
best  piece  of  work  shown.  The  plan  is  of 
interest,  the  billiard-room  being  in  the  ex- 
treme rear  with  top  light,  the  roof  being 
formed  as  a flower  garden.  In  a corner  of 
the  drawing  are  photographs  of  a plaster 
model  of  the  elevations — a good  idea,  which 
might  be  resorted  to  more  frequently  in 
students’  work. 

The  country  residence  of  Mr.  Cale  is  as 
bad  as  the  preceding  design  is  good,  and  is 
an  example  of  the  “ put-in-all-you-know  ” 
kind  of  architecture,  destructive  of  all  repose 
in  design.  It  is,  however,  awarded  a silver 
medal.  Other  designs  are  by  Mr.  Guthrie, 
of  Glasgow,  for  a town  house,  the  Scotch 
Baronial  turrets  being  rather  overdone.  Three 
labourers’  cottages  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Thacker 
give  a very  pleasing  and  simple  idea  of  the 
subject.  The  country  house  of  Mr.  Goodall 
has  no  north  point.  How  a prize  can  be 
given  to  a plan  without  such  a necessary 
adjunct  is,  perhaps,  only  known  to  a South 
Kensington  examiner.  The  village  club  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Smith  and  the  town  house  by  Mr. 
T.  Houston  are  good,  but  the  “ municipal 
buildings  ” and  “ market  halls  ” of  two  other 
competitors  are  too  ambitious  and  fussy. 

The  "local  personal  examinations”  in 
architectural  design  are  on  somewhat  the 
same  lines  as  the  examination  in  design  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  It 
consists  of  three  days  of  five  and  a half 
hours  each.  On  the  first  day  the  subject  is 
sketched  out,  and  this  must  be  fully  worked 
out,  without  departing  from  the  original  idea, 
in  the  two  following  days.  This  year  the 
subject  given  was  a billiard-room  and  acces- 
sories ; and  although  seventy-nine  students 
were  examined,  there  is  scarcely  one  design 
which  is  worth  perusal. 

The  papers  answered  on  architectural 
history,  principals  of  ornament,  and  historic 
ornament  show  certain  facility  in  sketching 
architectural  features. 

Under  the  important  and  somewhat 
inclusive  subject  of  " design,”  are  some 
really  interesting  exhibits,  including  designs 


measure  might  be  applied  in  regard  to  for  table  cloths,  wall  papers,  brooches,  glove 


cases,  butter  knives,  jugs,  bowls,  &c.  In 
these,  as  in  previous  years,  we  note  an 
absence  of  practical  knowledge — a separation 
of  the  designing  room  from  the  workshop — 
which  makes  all  the  work  under  the  South 
Kensington  system  so  comparatively  useless. 
Many  of  the  designs  have  even  no  mention  of 
what  material  they  are  to  be  worked  in ! 
Under  the  heading  of  modelling  design  are 
some  good  studies  of  panels  and  architectural 
features.  Modelling  and  painting  from  the 
human  figure  are  also  shown  in  a small 
room. 

The  "architectural  drawings  from  measure- 
ments” are  mostly  executed  in  a style,  peculiar 
to  South  Kensington,  which  savours  of  the 
practice  amongst  architectural  students  in 
the  early  forties  ; most  of  the  drawings  are 
elaborately  shaded  according  to  sciographical 
rules,  but  such  paltry  details  as  the  jointing 
of  the  stones  are,  in  most  cases,  entirely 
omitted.  What  is  the  good,  for  instance,  of 
the  elaborate  drawing  of  a bay  of  the  nave 
of  Winchester  Cathedral  without  the  stone 
jointing  ? Yet  such  a drawing  is  not  only  sent 
in,  but  is  awarded  the  prize.  Until  the 
authorities  put  practical  architects  in  charge 
of  the  architectural  departments  of  the  schools 
of  art  we  can,  perhaps,  expect  nothing  better. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  drawings  are,  in  many 
cases,  very  carefully  executed,  and  include 
such  interesting  buildings  as  Aston  Hall,  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Kew ; Town  Hall, 
Peterborough ; Somerset  House  entrance, 
and  the  chantry  of  St.  Mary  at  Warwick. 


NOTES. 

A Minister  of  The  most  important  suggestion 

Education  and  jn  Report  of  the  Museums 
Committee  is  the  first  of  their 
special  recommendations,  viz.  : that  with  a 
view  to  the  efficient  and  economical  manage- 
ment of  the  museums  of  London,  " to  say 
nothing  of  other  educational  advantages 
not  within  the  order  of  reference,’’  the  Com-  1 
mittee  deem  it  of  paramount  importance 
that  there  should  be  an  Education  Minister 
of  Cabinet  rank  having  a seat  in  the  Legis- 
lature, aided  by  a Parliamentary  Secretary. 
Alter  it  to  a " Minister  of  Education  and 
Fine  Arts,”  the  title  of  the  Department 
existing  in  the  French  Government,  and  I 
this  is  what  we  have  for  years  been  re-  I 
commending ; not  so  much  in  view  of  1 
" efficient  and  economical  management  ” 'll 
(though  that  is  no  doubt  an  important  !i 
object),  as  in  view  of  that  official  care  for  ■) 
artistic  interests  and  artistic  development  : 
which  is  perhaps  implied  in  the  Com-  f 
mittee’s  words  as  to  "educational  advan-  f 
tages  not  within  the  order  of  reference.'’  ’i: 
Only  we  have  always  urged  that  such  a - 
Minister  should  be  appointed  permanently,  ,;i 
and  not  be  liable  to  removal  with  every  -|i 
change  of  Government.  Art  has  nothing  ;j| 
whatever  to  do  with  politics,  and  the  result  :n 
of  making  a Minister  of  Education  and  Art  ;li 
removable  with  every  change  of  Govern-  I' 
ment  would  be  that  art  would  still  be  re-  -c 
garded  as  subservient  to  political  interests, 
and  that  a man  who  was  carrying  on  admir- 
able  work  in  connexion  with  the  promotion  iii 
of  art  might  be  succeeded  by  some  one  who  >:E 
did  not  understand  his  views,  and  would  III 
proceed  to  undo  all  the  good  he  had  been  i!t 
doing.  If  the  Report  of  the  Museums  Com-  -n 
mittee  should  lead  to  the  institution  of  a . 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Fine  Art,  it  will  have 
inaugurated  a most  important  improvement.  .1: 
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But  the  object  should  be  to  find  the  best 
man  for  such  a post,  independent  of  any 
party  considerations ; and,  when  found,  to 
keep  him  permanently  in  his  place,  and  let 
him  have  a chance  of  carrying  out  his 
programme. 


The  The  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
Tempie  of  tion  of  the  Monuments  of 
Deir-el-Bahan.  Ancient  Egypt  has  issued  to  its 
members  a circular  describing  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Deir-el-Bahari.  The  object  has  been  to 
protect  the  most  valuable  of  the  sculptures 
by  placing  a roof  over  them  to  shield  them 
from  the  glare  of  the  sun  upon  the  painted 
surfaces,  and  the  disintegration  caused  by 
the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold.  The  walls 
have  been  raised  to  a level  around  the 
Northern  Hall,  over  which  a vault  in  brickwork 
has  been  built.  The  south  end  of  the  vault  is 
left  open,  and  the  sculptures,  with  which  the 
walls  of  the  hall  are  covered,  can  be  better 
seen  with  a high  side  light  than  heretofore 
when  the  hall  stood  open  to  the  sky. 
At  the  northern  half  of  the  middle  colonnade 
the  leaning  columns  have  been  set  vertical, 
new  stones  being  inserted  here  and  there, 
and  the  columns  carried  up  to  their  original 
height,  so  that  they  are  now  ready  to  receive 
a roof.  To  carry  this  roof  a number  of  rolled 
iron  sleepers  were  obtained  from  the  railway 
administration,  and  are  now  lying  within  the 
temple  ready  to  be  used  as  architraves  to 
carry  the  roof  from  column  to  column.  The 
walls  forming  the  back  of  the  colonnades 
are  now  carried  up  ready  to  receive  the  roofs. 
The  columns  of  the  south  half  of  the  middle 
colonnade  have  yet  to  be  repaired,  and  carried 
up  to  the  necessary  height  to  receive  a roof 
which  will  shelter  the  sculptures.  Immediately 
south  of  this  is  the  portico  of  the  Hathor  Speos. 
On  the  north  wall  of  this  are  sculptures  of 
peculiar  delicacy  of  execution,  and  still 
retaining  much  colour  ; and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Altar  Court  some  of  the  wall  sculpture 
remains,  retaining  its  original  colour  with 
extraordinary  brilliancy.  For  all  these,  if 
funds  permit,  some  protection  should  be 
built.  The  south  half  of  the  lower  colon- 
nade bears  on  its  back  wall  sculptures  of 
great  interest.  The  Exploration  Fund  has 
set  in  their  places  all  the  stones  that  could 
be  found,  and  has  yet  to  raise  the  columns  in 
plain  stone  as  high  as  the  adjoining  wall 
tops,  which  also  have,  in  part,  to  be 
built  up,  and  then  covered  with  a roof. 
No  attempt  at  restoration  or  falsifica- 
tion has  been  made  ; preservation  of 
what  exists  is  the  sole  object  kept  in  view. 
Part  of  the  funds  required  for  the  work 
have  been  collected,  but  a further  sum  of 
200/.  will  be  required  to  complete  the  work 
above  indicated.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent 
to  the  Hon  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price, 
17,  Collingham-gardens,  S.W.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  money  required  will  be  sub- 
scribed, as  the  work  is  such  as  must  com- 
mend itself  to  the  approval  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Egypt.  


This  church  is  now  reopened, 
St.  Clement  , , 

Danes  Chuich,  alter  having  undergone  exten- 
Strand.  sive  repajr  ancj  redecoration 
under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Henry  and  Percival  Currey.  Some 
of  the  stone  louvres  in  the  belfry,  being 


much  worn,  have  been  replaced  in  oak  ; all 
the  pews  have  been  lowered  and,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  woodwork,  cleaned  and 
polished.  In  the  apse  the  two  lower 
windows  have  been  opened  out,  and  the 
stained  glass  (three  figure-subjects  by 
Collins,  1844)  from  the  central  window 
above  the  altar  is  removed  into  three 
upper  windows  on  the  church's  north 
side.  The  five  windows  in  the  apse  are 
now  filled  with  fresh  stained  glass,  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Messrs.  Burlison  & 
Grylls.  The  aisle-groining,  in  plaster,  and 
the  arched  ceiling  and  spandrels  of  the 
vaulting,  which  are  extensively  decorated 
with  panelling,  festoons,  and  other  enrich- 
ments, have  been  cleaned  and  coloured  by 
Mr.  H.  G.  Liley.  The  two  wooden  gates, 
now  inserted  outside  the  west  doors,  were 
designed  by  the  late  G.  E.  Street  for  another 
church.  Being  fashioned  in  the  Gothic 
style,  they  are  out  of  keeping  with  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  fabric.  The  removal  of 
the  trefoil  cusping  from  their  upper  railing 
would  reduce  the  incongruity.  The  former 
church,  the  tower  excepted,  was  pulled  down 
in  1680.  The  existing  one  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  8,787/.,  and  opened  in  1688. 
Wren’s  designs  were  carried  out  by 
Edward  Pearce  and  John  Shorthose, 
masons,  whose  agreement,  dated  May  13, 
1680,  with  the  churchwardens,  and  receipts 
for  3,071/.  is.  9^d.  endorsed,  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  Wren  modified  and  re- 
cased the  tower,  his  work  there  including  all 
up  to  the  stage  next  above  the  clock  dials — 
see  Kip’s  view  of  1715.  A later  view,  1725, 
by  Kip  shows  the  belfry-stage  and  spire  de- 
signed, 1719,  by  Gibbs,  whose  "Book  of 
Architecture,”  1728,  contains  a plate  of  his 
elevation  from  the  west,  with  a plan  of  his 
additions  to  the  tower.  On  the  widening  of 
the  two  thoroughfares  around  the  church  in 
1813-4,  by  Alderman  Pickett,  the  south 
portico  with  six  Ionic  columns  (similar  to 
that  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand)  was  removed ; 
the  nave’s  contracted  east  end  and  the 
rounded  apse  are  probably  due  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  former  roadway  and  a 
block  of  houses  which  stood  at  that  end  of 
the  church. 


_ , The  recent  discussion  of  the 

Preservation  of  , . , , _ . 

National  subject  by  the  Congress  of 
Monuments,  Archeological  Societies,  the 
action  of  the  Irish  Members  of  Parliament  in 
their  endeavours  to  annul  an  illegal  sale  of 
Irish  treasure-trove  to  the  National  Museum 
of  England,  and  other  events  have  called 
attention  to  this  important  and  difficult 
question  ; and  the  paper,  signed  Paul  Clemen, 
on  the  " Preservation  of  Monuments  in 
France,”  the  first  part  of  which  appears  in 
the  latest  number  of  the  Zeilschrift  fur 
Bauwesen , will  therefore  be  accepted 
as  timely  in  this  country.  The  author 
gives  a history  of  the  movement  which 
culminated  in  the  Act  of  1887,  and  an 
account  of  the  way  in  which  its  provisions 
are  administered.  Although  France  is 
almost  as  bad  as  Ireland  in  the  destruction 
of  historical  monuments  by  injudicious 
restoration,  still  her  provisions  for  preserva- 
tion are  theoretically  the  best,  and  the  paper 
is  well  worth  the  careful  study  of  those 
interested  in  the  subject.  The  author  has 
evidently  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  extensive  literature  which  has  been 
written  upon  the  question  in  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe. 


The  New  York  Electrical 
A Moving  Stair  'Engineer  of  July  7 contains 
an  interesting  illustrated  article 
describing  a "Reno  Inclined  Elevator” 
which  has  been  recently  erected  in  a large 
store  in  New  York.  It  consists  of  a movable 
plane,  which  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
25  deg.  to  the  horizontal,  and  moves  at 
a speed  of  75  ft.  per  minute  by  means  of 
an  endless  chain.  The  chain  is  turned  by  a 
sprocket  wheel  actuated  by  an  electric  motor, 
and  the  plane  on  it  consists  of  bars  of  hard 
wood  on  which  are  placed  parallel  to  the 
chain  rubber- covered  ridges  1 in.  high  and 
| in.  wide.  A handrail  which  moves  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  plane  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  system.  The  feet  of  the  passengers 
rest  upon  the  ridges,  and  are  slid  off  at  the 
top  on  to  a comb-shaped  landing,  the 
prongs  of  which  pass  between  the  rubber 
ridges.  It  is  stated  that  the  landing  is 
a most  agreeable  and  natural  one,  and 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  feet  or 
clothing  catching  at  the  top.  Even  cotton 
waste  placed  on  it  is  carried  safely  to  the 
top  and  does  not  catch  in  the  prongs.  The 
machinery  works  noiselessly,  and  can  be 
started  or  stopped  at  either  end  by  simply 
pressing  a button.  The  moving  plane  is  very 
popular  with  customers  at  the  store,  and  has 
already  carried  over  fifty  thousand.  It  seems 
to  us  that  there  are  several  points  in  favour 
of  this  system.  If  the  framework  were  built 
of  steel  and  placed  against  a wall  it  would 
take  up  very  little  space  and  involve  little 
structural  alteration.  Again,  no  attendant 
is  required,  and  from  the  data  given  it  appears 
that  two  thousand  people  can  be  carried  per 
hour  between  the  first  and  second  floors  at  a 
cost  of  about  6d.  for  electric  current.  It  is, 
therefore,  much  more  economical  than  an 
electric  lift. 

On  Wednesday,  the  27th  ult., 

" ScaJlio1  ” some  interesting  experiments 

Fire  lests.  , “ f ..  r 1 >• 

showing  the  value  of  scagliol 
as  a fireproof  material,  were  carried  out  at 
Northfleet,  near  Gravesend,  in  the  works  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Portland 
Cement  Company,  Limited.  " Scagliol  ” is 
stated  to  be  a mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
slaked  lime,  and  other  ingredients,  subjected 
to  a complex  chemical  treatment,  to  which 
sand,  coal-ash,  or  other  suitable  material  is 
afterwards  added.  This  sufficiently  vague 
description  refers  to  a material  which  is  light 
grey  in  appearance,  and  for  ordinary  building 
purposes  is  made  up  into  slabs.  It  has  been 
used  on  the  continent  for  the  last  five  years 
or  so,  and  is  said  to  have  given  much  satis- 
faction to  architects.  The  principal  things 
made  with  " scagliol  ” are  wall-slabs,  ceiling- 
slabs,  ceilings  and  chimneys  ; for  mortaring 
purposes  the  same  material  in  the  form  of 
dry  powder  is  mixed  [withjj  lime-water 
and  used  liquid.  The  slabs  measure  15^  in. 
by  23a  in.,  and  are  made  in  three  thicknesses 
approximately  2 in.,  3 in.,  anc^  a little  more 
than  4 in.  respectively.  In  order  to  test  the 
fire-resisting  properties  of  the  material,  a 
small  building  was  erected  of  it  in  the 
grounds  at  Northfleet  alluded  to.  This 
building  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
partition  wall.  In  one  of  the  compartments 
wood  saturated  with  petroleum  was  stacked 
up  ; in  the  test  this  was  fired  and  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  attained,  as  recorded  by  a 
pyrometer,  was  over  1,500  deg.  Fahr.  We 
were  informed  that  in  a previous  experiment 
a temperature  of  2,300  deg.  Fahr.  wrs 
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arrived  at.  Soon  after  firing,  small  hair-line 
cracks  were  formed  in  the  outer  walls  of  the 
building,  but  the  outside  surface  of  the  walls 
was  perfectly  cool,  even  whilst  the  high  tem- 
perature above-mentioned  was  being  re- 
corded. Devices’were  arranged  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  bulging  of  the  outer  walls 
which,  however,  was  found  to  be  hardly 
appreciable  by  the  method  adopted.  The 
other  compartment  of  the  building  was 
separated  from  the  fire  by  a partition  wall 
about  3 in.  in  thickness.  To  this  was 
loosely  nailed  a piece  of  muslin,  and  a sheet 
of  paper,  whilst  a thermometer  let  into  the 
wall  recorded  the  temperature — the  object 
being  to  demonstrate  that  whilst  one  side  of 
the  3 in.  wall  was  subjected  to  a temperature 
of  above  1,500  deg.  Fahr.  the  other  should  be 
cool,  and  thus  to  show  the  fire-resisting  pro- 
perties of  the  scagliol  wall.  In  the  end  this 
thermometer  indicated  a maximum  tempera- 
ture of  120  deg.  Fahr.  only,  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  half  an  hour,  whilst  the  fire  was  burn- 
ing, only  8odeg.-9o  deg.  Fahr.  were  registered. 
As  soon  as  water  was  played  upon  the  fire 
the  temperature  indicated  by  this  thermo- 
meter rose  to  160  deg.  Fahr.  Altogether  the 
experiments  were  highly  successful,  and  the 
scagliol  slabs  were  practically  unaffected  by 
the  conflagration.  It  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  if  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  material  had  been  stated — not  merely 
that  the  "bulk  of  it  was  gypsum” — for  that, 
with  other  things,  would  have  enabled  us  to 
judge  of  its  weather-resisting  properties  also; 
an  equally  important  matter.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  scagliol  is  an  excellent  fire- 
resisting  material. 


...  . , We  have  received  from  the 

Ihc  Workmens  . 

Compensation  Vestry  ot  Westminster  a well- 
Act'  compiled  paper  on  the  subject 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  which 
will  doubtless  be  useful  to  many  persons  in 
the  parishes.  As  it  touches  on  various  legal 
and  practical  questions  which  have  been 
already  raised  and  discussed,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  anything  about  it  at  length.  It 
is,  however,  interesting  to  notice  that,  whilst 
for  the  last  four  years  the  Vestry  has  volun- 
tarily paid  compensation  to  its  work- 
men to  the  amount  of  34/.  11s.  2d., 

it  could  not  have  been  obliged  under 
the  Act  to  pay  more  than  7/.  ns.  It  is 
also  important  to  note  that  the  quota- 
tions from  insurance  companies  show  that  a 
sum  of  81/.  5s.  per  annum  would  have  to  be 
paid  in  premiums  if  the  Vestry  were  to 
decide  to  cover  its  risks  by  insurance.  It  is 
clear  from  this  that  the  Assistant  Vestry 
Clerk,  by  whom  this  paper  is  compiled,  has 
some  justification  for  speaking  of  " the  pre- 
posterous rates  ” quoted  by  the  insurance 
companies,  and  that  his  suggestion  of  joint 
municipal  action  for  the  protection  of  muni- 
cipal interests  has  much  to  recommend  it. 


A number  of  Members  of  Par- 
Pensions?  lament  have  signed  a memorial 
to  Mr.  Balfour,  asking  the 
Government  to  legislate  next  Session  on  the 
subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  The  reasons 
for  such  legislation  are  very  amusing.  One 
reason  is  that  something  should  be  done 
“ in  view  of  the  inconclusive  results  of  the 
Inquiry  by  the  Committee  on  Old  Age 
Pensions.”  Usually  it  is  urged  that  legisla- 
tion should  take  place  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  a Committee  or  a Commis- 
sion. This  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of 


legislation  being  asked  for  because  an  inquiry 
has  produced  no  result.  The  truth  is  that 
this  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions  is  full  of 
the  greatest  possible  difficulties,  nor  has  the 
social  work  of  the  Government  been  of  a 
nature  to  make  us  desire  to  see  this  subject 
taken  up  by  a weak  Cabinet.  Where,  for 
example,  is  the  London  Water  Act  which  was 
to  have  been  law  long  ago  ? 


Local  The  recent  return  in  regard 

Authorities  and  . . . , 

Technical  to  the  application  ot  funds 
Education,  by  Locai  Authorities  to  tech- 
nical education  shows  that  for  1895-6 
a sum  of  more  than  787,000/.  was  spent. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  from  the  return 
to  know  if  there  was  a sufficient  advan- 
tage obtained  by  this  expenditure.  We 
notice  -that  the  money  was  expended 
in  a somewhat  miscellaneous  manner. 
Dressmaking,  ambulance  work,  type-writing, 
sick  nursing,  French,  music,  and  all  sorts 
of  subjects  appear  to  be  comprised  under  the 
head  of  technical  education.  In  Lincolnshire, 
for  example,  we  find  domestic  economy, 
music  and  singing,  hedging,  under  draining, 
and  thatching,  follow  each  other  in  succes- 
sion. The  amount  expended  is  distributed 
very  frequently  in  small  sums,  ten  pounds  to 
this  village,  twenty  pounds  to  that  school 
room.  A large  sum  under  such  circum- 
stances necessarily  goes  in  salaries,  pos- 
tages, and  expenditure  of  that  kind.  There 
is  also  great  absence  of  any  general  system. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  some  kind 
of  Government  inquiry  is  desirable  to  see 
if  the  country  is  getting  its  money’s  worth. 


T.  c . From  Dr.  R.  Bruce  Low’s 

The  sanitary 

State  of  report  to  the  Local  Govern- 
Camborne.  ment  Board  on  an  outbreak  of 
enteric  fever  in  the  Urban  District  of  Cam- 
borne, we  find  that  in  central  Camborne  all 
Hie  well-known  worst  features  of  rural 
insanitation  are  met  with.  Excrement 
disposal  is  mainly  by  means  of  privies,  with 
cesspits  or  middens  attached.  Some  houses 
in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  district  have 
no  closets  at  all.  Many  of  the  privies  are  of 
rude  construction,  and  some  are  built  of 
wood.  The  pits  and  middens  are  sunk 
below  the  level  of  the  ground ; many  of 
them  receive  surface  water  as  well  as  the 
drip  from  the  privy  roof.  The  majority  of 
them  cause  nuisance.  In  some  fifty  instances 
the  privy  contents  have,  in  process  of 
removal,  to  be  carried  through  the  house 
from  the  back-yard  to  the  front  street. 
Privies  are,  as  a rule,  emptied  at  the  expense 
of  the  occupiers  at  irregular  intervals  ; the  con- 
tents are  mixed  with  ashes  and  carted  off  by 
farmers.  Scavenging  of  privies  as  at  present 
practised  is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  House 
refuse  is  stored  in  middens  or  in  ashpits, 
mostly  uncovered,  in  which  it  is  retained  for 
long  periods  before  any  serious  attempt  is 
made  at  its  removal.  When  farmers  cannot 
be  induced  to  cart  it  away,  it  is  frequently 
thrown  out  in  heaps  in  back  lanes  or  on 
waste  ground.  As  a result  some  lanes  are 
almost  blocked  by  accumulations  of  house 
refuse  and  rubbish  of  all  sorts.  The  report 
on  the  surrounding  parishes  records  much 
the  same  state  of  things.  This  neighbour- 
hood seems  to  be  a stronghold  of  disease. 


Dr.  S.  W.  Wheaton's  report 

Sanitary  State  , T , _ r 

of  Claypoie  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
Rural  District.  on  olltbreaks  of  diphtheria 
in  the  Claypoie  Rural  District,  recounts  how, 


at  Marston,  a large  watercourse  passes 
through  the  village,  the  sewage  in  which  is 
almost  stagnant,  and  which  contained  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  a very  large  deposit  ot 
offensive  filth ; while  at  Church-street, 
Long  Bennington,  a watercourse  containing 
slowly-moving  sewage  derived  from  the 
dwellings  on  each  iside  of  the  road  passes 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  street,  and  falls 
into  the  Witham  at  a point  close  to  that  at 
which  many  of  the  inhabitants  fetch  water 
from  this  river  for  drinking  and  cooking  pur- 
poses. Pigsties,  which  are  either  undrained 
or  drain  into  small  catchpits  formed  of  loose 
stones,  are  frequently  situated  close  to 
dwellings,  and  are  a cause  of  nuisance. 
Excrement  disposal  is  effected  by  vault 
privies.  The  vaults  of  the  privies  are  sunk 
below  the  ground  level;  they  are  not  cemented 
internally,  and  are  formed  of  loose  stone  or 
brick  ; consequently  filth  cannot  fail  to  escape 
from  them  into  the  surrounding  soil.  Such 
vault  privies  are  frequently  placed  only  a few 
yards  distant  from  wells , so  that  pollution  ot 
water  in  the  wells  by  soakage  from  them  can 
hardly  fail  to  occur.  The  wells  are  from 
1 5 ft.  to  30  ft.  in  depth,  are  drysteined  with 
stone  or  brick,  and  are  not  protected  by  any 
impervious  material. 


The  In  painting,  as  the  First  Grand 
C°fbrthe°n  Prix  had  not  been  awarded 
Pnx  de  Rome.  iast  yeai-(  the  Academy  this 
year  distributed  two  First  Grands  Prix. 
They  have  given  the  first  to  M.  Gibert, 
and  the  second  to  M.  Laparra.  M.  Emmanuel 
Benner  has  gained  one  of  the  Second  Grands 
Prix,  and  the  other  has  been  awarded  to  M- 
Guetin.  The  young  artists  had  to  represent 
" the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  of  which  the  water 
disturbed  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  cured  the 
sick  who  bathed  therein.”  The  picture  of  M. 
Gibert,  although  well  composed  and  remark- 
able in  drawing,  lacks  the  qualities  of  colour 
which  characterise  that  of  M.  Laparra.  The 
canvases  of  MM.  Benner  and  Gu6tin  are 
good  pupils’  work.  In  sculpture,  of  which 
the  subject  was  " Cain  after  the  Death  of 
Abel  receiving  the  Curse  of  the  Almighty,” 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  majority  of  the  com- 
petitors have  scarcely  grasped  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  subject.  The  first  Grand  Prix 
has  been  awarded  to  M.  Alaphilippe.  M. 
Jean  Boucher  has  received  the  first  of  the 
Second  Grands  Prix;  and  the  second  has 
been  awarded  to  M.  Alphonse  Terroir.  The 
competition  in  architecture,  although  we 
cannot  now  give  the  result,  seems  to 
have  been  of  particular  interest.  The  pro- 
gramme especially  has  the  merit  of  being 
quite  modern  and  realistic.  The  competitors 
were  required  to  design  a “ Palace  for  the 
Guests  of  France.”  This  subject  may  be 
supposed  very  naturally  to  fall  in  line  with 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  in  view  of 
the  Exposition  of  1900.  We  especially  note 
for  commendation  amongst  the  designs  sub- 
mitted those  of  MM.  Chifflot  & Arfvidson. 


KILPECK  CHURCH. 

The  interesting  Norman  church  at  Kilpeck, 
in  Herefordshire,  has  just  been  reopened  by  ; 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford  after  repair.  The  : 
church  was  restored  about  i860,  when  a bell  1 
turret  was  erected  at  the  west  end,  copings  • 
were  added  to  the  gables,  and  new  fittings  and  I 
seats'were  placed  in  the  interior.  For  some  2 
time  the  roof  has  been  in  a defective  state,  and  1 
the  interior  has  suffered  from  damp,  and  the  ; 
want  of  proper  drainage.  The  repairs  that  t 
have  been  carried  out  have  included  the  ; 
stripping  and  relaying  of  the  old  stone  tile  ; 
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roof,  felt  having  been  placed  over  the  boarding 
of  the  nave  and  chancel ; the  renewal  of  the 
plastering  in  the  interior  ; and  the  removal  of 
the  font  from  the  centre  of  the  chancel  to  a 
position  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  near  the 
south  door.  Gutters  and  down  pipes  have 
been  added,  connecting  with  a drain  round  the 
•exterior  of  the  church  discharging  into  the 
Castle  Moat.  The  repairs  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Collins  & Godfrey,  builders,  of 
Tewkesbury,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Roland  W.  Paul,  architect,  of  London. 

We  give  two  illustrations  of  this  interesting 
church — the  south-east  view  of  the  exterior  and 
the  view  of  the  interior  looking  east.  The 
chief  points  of  interest  on  the  exterior  are  the 
elaborate  south  doorway,  one  of  the  richest  in 
carving  in  England  ; the  curious  corbel  table 
with  a series  of  grotesque  heads  ; and  a highly 
ornamented  west  window.  There  are  shallow 
pilasters  at  intervals  round  the  exterior,  and, 


with  the  exception  of  two  windows  and  a 
doorway  inserted  in  the  fourteenth  century,  all 
the  windows  are  Norman  with  wide  inner 
splays. 

The  interior,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch, 
has  an  elaborate  chancel  arch  with  curious 
figures  on  the  columns.  The  arch  with  the 
apse  is  plain,  but  retains  traces  of  the  rood 
beam.  The  apse  retains  its  original  vault,  the 
ribs  and  rear  arches  of  the  windows  being 
ornamented  with  chevrons.  At  the  west  end 
is  a gallery  of  the  seventeenth  century,  carried 
on  square  columns.  The  font,  which  is  now 
under  the  gallery  near  the  south  porch,  is  a 
large  one  with  a circular  bowl,  about  4 ft.  in 
diameter,  resting  on  four  columns  and  a central 
drum.  The  step  on  which  it  stands  is  modern. 
The  bowl  is  apparently  of  unpolished  Purbeck. 
There  is  a curious  stoup,  now  in  the  chancel, 
and  one  or  two  pieces  of  carved  work  were 
found  during  the  repairs. 


THE  ROYAL  ARCHEOLOGICAL  INSTI- 
TUTE AT  LANCASTER* 

On  Monday,  July  25,  an  excursion  was  made 
up  the  valley  of  the  Lune.  The  first  stop  was 
at  Halton,  where  the  church  and  the  remains 
of  at  least  two  Saxon  crosses  were  inspected. 
The  chief  of  these  stands  in  the  churchyard  ; 
its  base  and  lower  portion,  with  the  story  of 
the  forging  of  Sigurd’s  sword,  &c.,  have  long 
been  known  to  archasologists,  but  some  frag- 
ments of  the  upper  part  and  cross  were  found 
when  the  body  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1878,  and  the  shaft  has  been  continued  in  plain 
stone  to  enable  them  to  be  fixed  in  their  approxi- 
mate positions.  Parts  of  another  cross  of  the 
same  character,  discovered  at  the  same  time, 
are  set  up  in  the  fifteenth  century  tower  of  the 
church.  The  legends  depicted  on  the  crosses 
were  lucidly  explained  by  Mr.  Nicholson  in 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Calverley.  Close  to  Halton  church  is  an 
imposing  earthwork,  probably  a Saxon  burh  or 
moothill. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Melling,  where 
the  church,  an  interesting  building  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  described  by  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Grenside.  It  consists  of  a 
chancel,  and  nave  with  aisles  of  four  bays,  and 
western  tower.  Owing  to  the  slope  on  which 
the  church  is  built,  there  is  a considerable 
ascent  from  the  nave  into  the  chancel.  There 
are  some  good  pews  of  the  date  1763  in  the 
aisles,  and  in  the  vestry  are  preserved  part  of 
the  old  rood-screen,  of  fine  design,  some  frag- 
ments of  Saxon  and  other  sculptures,  and  a 
large  wooden  roundel  of  late  fifteenth-century 
work,  boldly  carved  with  the  Agnus  Dei.  This 
is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Temple  Church 
in  London,  and  has  been  placed  here  by  Mr. 
Grenside.  To  the  east  of  the  church  is  another 
of  the  conical  and  flat-topped  mounds,  of  which 
several  examples  occur  in  the  Lune  Valley. 
This  one  is  unusually  perfect,  but,  like  the 
Halton  mound,  it  lacks  the  loop-shaped 
enclosures  usually  associated  with  a burh,  and 
may  be  merely  a moothill. 

From  Melling  the  journey  was  continued  to 
Hornby.  After  luncheon  a visit  was  paid  to 
the  church,  the  architecturul  history  of  which 
was  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox.  The 
tower,  which  is  octagonal,  after  the  fashion  of 
that  at  Coxwold,  in  Yorkshire,  bears  the  in- 
scription, “ E.  Stanley  : miles  : dns  : | : mont- 
egle.me.fieri  fee1,”  and  Lord  Monteagle’s 
arms  within  the  Garter,  to  which  Order  he  was 
elected  in  1514,  and  died  in  1523.  The  nave 
and  aisles  were  rebuilt  in  1888,  but  the  chancel, 
with  its  unusual  apsidal  termination,  belongs 
to  a period  slightly  later  than  the  tower.  The 
church  possesses  an  unusually  fine  late  seven- 
teenth-century altar  frontal  of  Italian  workman- 
ship, a recent  gift.  In  the  churchyard  is  the 
lofty  pyramidal  socket  of  a Saxon  cross  (now 
lost)  of  early  date. 

A move  was  next  made  to  Hornby  Castle, 
where  the  party  was  hospitably  received  by 
Colonel  W.  H.  Foster,  M.P.  The  only  ancient 
portion  of  the  castle  is  the  keep,  a lofty  tower, 
which,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Roper  in  his 
interesting  descriptive  remarks,  was  built  after 
the  battle  of  Flodden  by  Sir  Edward  Stanley, 
Lord  Monteagle,  whose  badge,  an  eagle's  claw, 
and  motto  are  carved  on  the  wall.  Mr. 
Roper  traced  the  history  of  the  castle  through 
the  Civil  War,  and  referred  to  the  remarkable 
series  of  law  suits  of  which  it  was  the  object 
early  in  the  present  century,  until  its  purchase 
by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  owner  in 
1859- 

In  the  evening  a meeting  of  the  Historical 
Section  was  held,  at  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox 
read  some  notes  on  the  Shireburne  family  of 
Stonyhurst,  in  view  of  the  visit  to  Mitton 
Church,  next  day.  The  concluding  meeting 
followed,  when  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to 
the  Mayor  of  Lancaster,  the  local  committee, 
and  others,  through  whose  efforts  the  visit  of 
the  Institute  to  Lancaster  had  been  so  success- 
fully carried  out. 

On  Tuesday,  the  final  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  devoted  to  an  expedition  by  special 
train  to  Whalley.  On  arrival  there,  brakes 
were  in  readiness  to  convey  the  party,  which 
still  numbered  about  a hundred,  to  Mitton 
Church,  where  the  architectural  features  and 
monuments  were  described  by  Dr.  Cox. 
Owing  to  the  quick  fall  of  the  ground  east- 
wards there  is  a descent  of  three  steps  into  the 
nave  and  of  several  others  into  the  chancel, 
thus  reversing  the  arrangement  at  Melling. 


* Continued  from  page  97. 
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The  church  consists  of  a fifteenth-century 
tower,  an  aisleless  nave  of  the  thirteenth 
century  with  good  Perpendicular  open  roof, 
and  a chancel  of  Decorated  date  ( circa  1328), 
with  an  interesting  north  chapel  of  Eliza- 
bethan “Gothic,”  built  in  1594.  The 
building  at  first  sight  is  rich  in  old  fittings, 
but  closer  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that,  in- 
cluding a good  deal  of  the  rood-screen,  these 
are  cast-iron  imitations  put  in  in  1838.  The 
font  cover  is  an  interesting  pyramidal  example 
of  the  date  1593.  The  chancel  has  a good 
example  of  a low-side  window,  which  Dr.  Cox 
pointed  out  was  neither  for  confessional  pur- 
poses nor  the  use  of  lepers— both  utterly  impos- 
sible theories— but  probably  for  ringing  the 
sacring  bell  at  towards  the  manor  house  or 
village.  The  north  chapel,  in  addition  to  its 
architecture,  is  remarkable  for  a fine  parclose 
of  the  same  date,  and  a singular  series  of 
effigies  of  the  Shireburne  family.  Dr.  Cox 
pointed  out  that  in  three  cases  of  persons  who 
had  died  only  about  two  centuries  ago,  the 
effigies  were  shown  cross-legged,  which  was 
only  another  proof  that  such  an  attitude  was  in 
no  way  indicative  of  a Templar  or  one  who 
had  been  to  the  Crusades. 

After  inspecting  the  curious  rude  fourteenth- 
century  cross  (on  an  ugly  modern  shaft),  and 
other  relics  in  the  churchyard,  the  nartv  re- 
turned to  Whalley. 

After  luncheon  a visit  was  first  paid  to  the 
parish  church,  where  Mr.  Micklethwaite  called 
attention  to  the  remarkable  series  of  pews  with 
which  the  nave  and  its  aisles  are  filled.  These 
include  the  fifteenth-century  enclosures  or 
“cages,”  of  the  chantry  chapels  at  the  end’s  of 
the  aisles;  a large  and  equally  elaborate 
“ cage  ” built  about  1534  by  Roger  Nowell;  and 
a good  many  excellent  pews  of  early  seventeenth 
century  date.  Among  these  is  the  “ constable's 
pew,”  placed  close  to  the  door  to  enable  that 
officer  to  take  note  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  “Recusants.”  It  has  most  needlessly  been 
lately  moved  from  its  original  position.  The 
nave  and  its  aisles  are  of  the  fifteenth  century 
with  an  open  roof  like  that  at  Milton,  and  a 
western  tower.  The  chancel  is  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  contains  a fine  series  of  fifteenth- 
century  stalls,  with  misericords  and  lofty 
canopies.  These,  Mr.  Micklethwaite  thought 
from  their  non-parochial  character,  had  pro- 
bably been  removed  hither  from  the  neigh- 
bouring abbey  at  the  Suppression.  In  the 
churchyard  are  three  early  Saxon  crosses. 

A move  was  next  made  to  the  abbey,  which 
was  described  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope 
The  monastery,  which  was  of  the  Cistercian 
Order,  was  first  established  at  Stanlaw  in 
Cheshire,  in  1178,  but  removed  to  Whalley  as 
being  a more  convenient  site,  in  1296,  when 
the  abbey  contained  thirty-six  monks  Mr 
Hope  suggested  that  the  first  buildings,  like 
the  original  monastcrium  ligncum  of  Citeaux, 
were  of  a temporary  character,  for  although 
the  abbey  and  precinct  were  dedicated  in  1306 
the  church  was  not  begun  until  1308,  and  the 
high  altar  was  not  hallowed  until  four  years 
later.  A “new  church”  was  also  begun  in 
1330,  but  the  work  of  it  went  on  so  slowly  that 
mass  was  not  sung  in  it  until  1380.  In  136^ 
the  Provincial  of  the  Order  remitted  the  con” 
tribution  of  the  abbey  to  the  General  Chapter 
until  the  church  should  be  finished,  and  the 
dorter  and  frater  built.  The  chapter-house  was 
already  built  before  1418,  and  in  1425  the  new 
dorter  was  entered.  New  stalls  in  the  choir 
were  first  used  in  1435,  a date  which  Mr.  Hope 
pointed  out  would  agree  well  with  that  of  the 
stalls  now  in  the  parish  church.  A Lady  Chapel 
was  built  by  the  ill-fated  Abbot  Paslew  between 
1507  and  1521,  but  its  site  was  unknown. 

The  great  gatehouse,  a fine  and  perfect 
example  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  first 
visited.  Its  upper  story  was  a chapel,  now  in- 
accessible without  ladders.  This,  Mr.  Hope 
thought,  might  represent  the  capclla  extra  bortas 
usual  in  Cistercian  abbeys,  as  at  Furness,  Foun- 
tains, and  Rievaulx.  A move  was  then  made 
to  the  site  of  the  abbey  buildings.  The  great 
church  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  but  a frag- 
ment of  its  west  end  remains,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  south  transept  gable,  both  of  late 
fourteenth-century  work.  Passing  to  the  site 
of  the  cloister,  now  partly  farmyard  and  partly 
garden,  Mr.  Hope  referred  to  the  interesting 
departure  from  the  normal  plan,  which  was 
otherwise  followed  here,  of  several  of  the 
buildings,  notably  of  the  frater,  which,  though 
now  destroyed  all  but  its  door,  must  have  stood 
east  and  west,  as  at  Sibton  and  later  at  Cleeve, 
instead  of  north  and  south,  like  that  at  Foun- 
tains. The  cdlarium  or  western  range  als0 


diftered  materially  from  the  usual  Cistercian 
type,  as  seen  at  Furness,  Fountains,  andjer- 
vaulx,  and  more  closely  resembled  the 
" cellarer’s  lodging  ” of  other  Orders.  This,  Mr. 
Hope  thought,  was  due  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  convcrsi  or  working  brothers,  of  whom 
hardly  any  traces  could  be  found  in  English 
abbeys  after  the  Black  Death  in  1349.  The 
Whalley  ccllarium  consists  of  a two-storied 
fourteenth  - century  building,  fortunately 
nearly  perfect,  now  used  as  a barn,  &c. 
Of  the  other  buildings  nothing  was  left 
but  the  range  east  of  the  cloister,  which  con- 
tained the  vestry,  chapter-house  vestibule, 
parlour,  and  other  offices,  with  the  very  per- 
fect remains  of  the  reredorter  at  its  southern 
end.  The  chapter-house,  which  must  have 
been  attached  to  the  east  side  of  the  range, 
has  disappeared.  From  these  buildings  a 
covered  passage  or  gallery,  probably  with  the 
library  above,  led  to  the  infirmary  and  abbot's 
house,  a good  deal  of  which  remains,  overlaid 
by  later  work  in  the  existing  mansion,  access 
to  which  was  most  kindly  permitted  by  Mrs. 
Tyas,  the  present  occupant. 

Leaving  the  abbey  precinct  by  a second 
gatehouse,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  still 
perfect,  the  I party  made  their  way  to  Whalley 
Station,  where  the  special  train  was  in  waiting 
to  convey  them  to  Lancaster,  and  so  the  meet- 
ing, which  was  in  every  way  a most  successful 
one,  in  numbers,  as  to  weather,  and  the  interest 
of  the  places  visited,  came  to  an  end. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Church,  Sparkhrook,  Birmingham. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Buildings  and  Sites  Com- 
mittee it  was  announced  that  the  following 
competing  architects  had  sent  in  plans  for  the 
new  Church  of  St.  Agatha,  to  be  built  in  the 
Stratford-road,  Birmingham,  viz.  : — Messrs. 
Bateman  & Bateman,  W.  H.  Bidlake,  R.  Creed, 
William  Henman,  H.  E.  Lavender,  M.  Macart- 
ney, Edward  Mansell,  Temple  L.  Moore,  F.  B. 
Osborn,  and  T.  F.  Proud.  The  plans  have 
been  examined  by  the  assessor,  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  whose  report  and  recom- 
mendations will  be  considered  at  a meeting  of 
the  trustees,  to  be  held  early  this  month,  at 
which  the  appointment  of  the  selected  architect 
will  be  made. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  West  Bangour.—  Mr. 
Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  R.S.A.,  has  been  appointed 
architect  for  the  new  asylum  at  West  Bangour. 
In  our  next  issue  we  shall  give  some  particulars 
of  the  proposed  building. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
The  annual  excursion  of  the  members  of  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association  was  held  at 
York  on  the  23rd  ult.  The  members,  on  their 
arrival  at  York  Station,  were  met  by  Mr. 
Benson,  the  President  of  the  York  Society  ; 
Mr.  Burleigh,  the  secretary  ; and  others.  The 
members  proceeded  to  the  Station  Hotel,  to 
inspect  some  work  at  present  being  carried 
out  in  the  hotel  by  Messrs.  Robson  for  the 
North-Eastern  Railway  Company,  in  fitting  up 
the  new  reading-room,  writing-room,  See. 
They  afterwards  visited  the  following  buildings 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  George  Benson 
— The  Church  of  All  Saints',  North-street, 
where  some  fine  old  glass  was  seen  ; the  ruins 
of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  and  the  Museum  ; the 
King’s  Manor  House  ; King  William's  College  ; 
the  Guild  Hall  ; the  Merchants’  Hall  ; the 
Shambles  ; the  City  Walls,  and  many  objects 
of  interest  in  passing.  It  was  decided  that  as 
members  were  fairly  acquainted  with  the 
Minster  it  should  not  be  visited,  there  being  so 
many  other  lesser-known  buildings  to  inspect. 
The  members  afterwards  dined  together  at  the 
Station  Hotel. 


The  Clergy  and  Artists’  Association.— The 
Clergy  and  Artists’  Association  will  hold  its  Third 
Church  Congress  Exhibition  in  the  Bradford  Art 
Gallery,  during  Congress  week,  by  permission 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Art  Gallery,  who  have 
placed  a portion  of  the  Gallery  at  their  disposal. 
As  before,  a special  feature  of  the  exhibition  will  be 
examples  of  work  executed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Association.  It  is  hoped  also  to  include 
examples  of  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Watts,  and  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  and  other  representa- 
tive examples  of  individual  artists  and  craftsmen 
working  in  churches.  The  exhibition  will  be  free. 
Artists  desiring  to  submit  examples  of  their  work 
may  do  so  by  communicating  with  the  Secretary,  6, 
Millbank-street,  Westminster. 


TARRED  MACADAM  IN  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  ROADWAYS  IN 

URBAN  DISTRICTS.* 

The  committee  of  the  last  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  held 
at  Buda-Pesth,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion : “ That  the  paving  of  streets  should  be 
smooth,  and  as  far  as  practicable  impervious, 
to  facilitate  cleansing,  and  also  to  prevent 
contamination  of  the  subsoil.”  The  text  of  the 
resolution  comprehends  in  a sentence  all  the 
essentials  of  a good  roadway.  These  may  be 
briefly  summarised  under  the  following 
heads  : — 

(«)  Durability  ; 

( b ) The  minimum  of  noise  ; and 

(c)  The  minimum  of  first  cost  (consistent 
with  the  foregoing). 

The  attainment  of  the  first  of  these,  via.. 
Durability,  is  best  realised  by  the  adoption  of 
granite  setts,  as  may  be  witnessed  more  or  less 
in  all  large  cities,  and  nowhere  to  a greater 
proportionate  extent  than  in  the  city  where  the 
Association  is  now  assembled.  This  kind  of  f 
paving,  however,  is  not  smooth  ; it  is  most 
noisy,  the  truism  of  " empty  vehicles  (not 
vessels)  making  the  most  sound,”  receiving 
abundant  illustration  on  this  form  of  road  ; 
further,  unless  laid  on  a bed  of  concrete  and 
jointed  in  pitch,  it  is  not  impervious,  and  the; 
facility  of  cleansing  is  much  impeded,  due  to 
the  numerous  joints  wearing  open  and  round- 
ing off,  holding  the  dirt  and  dust  of  roadways. 

It  is,  moreover,  costly,  probably  nearly  as 
costly  in  construction  as  wood  pavement,  and 
its  only  claim  for  use  is  its  durability.  Allied 
to  this  material  for  road  formation  is  the  U3e 
of  blue  brick  setts  for  carriageways,  which  are 
having  experimental  trials  in  a few  places. 

The  attainment  of  the  second  head — i-e.v 
minimum  of  noise,  is  best  realised  by  one  or 
other  of  these  descriptions  of  materials  : — 1. 
gutta-percha.  2.  Compressed  asphalte  ; and 
concrete  macadam.  3.  Wood  paving.  4. 
Macadam. 

The  first  named  is  mentioned  only  as  the  : 
ideal  of  noiselessness,  and  not  as  entering  into-  i 
comparison  with  any  of  the  well-known  1 
materials  of  road  construction.  It  is  in  a very  ■ 
experimental  stage  as  yet,  and  has  hardly  come  : 
within  the  scope  of  practical  consideration.  Its  : 
is  to  be  seen  in  small  short  sections  in  Glasgow,  , 
and  at  the  entrance  to  Euston  Station,  London.  . 

Compressed  asphalte,  also  concrete  macadam,  , 
is  clean,  impervious,  durable,  and,  saving  for  the  : 
clatter  of  horses'  feet,  may  be  described  as-  ; 
comparatively  noiseless.  Involving,  as  asphalte  ; 
does,  the  underlying  bed  of  concrete,  the  first  t 
cost  renders  it  prohibitory  in  all  save  large  ; 
centres  of  population.  It  is  moreover  slippery  : 
and  unsuited  to  inclined  roads  upon  a hill. 

Wood  paving  comes  next  in  the  fulfilment  s£  f 
the  necessary  conditions  of  the  text.  It  is.-: 
smooth  ; is  probably  the  least  noisy  of  any  of  I 
the  descriptions  of  hard  pavement  ; it  is  off  [ 
moderate  durability  ; and,  if  of  the  hard  woodi  !' 
description,  practically  impervious  to  moisture.  J 
Its  first  cost,  however,  and  the  unreasonably  / 
short  periods  allowed  for  repayment,  render  r 
the  general  adoption  of  wood  pavement  in  > 
moderately-sized  towns,  or  even  in  the  subur-  - 
ban  parts  of  large  cities,  very  unlikely  if  not  t 
prohibitory.  The  class  of  town  or  urban  dis-  - 
trict  to  which  allusion  is  made,  is  that  n>f  [ 
moderate  size  and  limited  financial  resource,  , 
which  are  restricted  therefore  to  the  use  off  ; 
“macadam  ” in  the  constructions  of  their  high-  - 
ways. 

As  it  is  from  moderately-sized  towns  or  di  3—  - 
tricts  that  so  many  members  of  this  Association  1 
come,  the  consideration  of  any  improved  form  1 
of  macadam  paving  acquires  special  interest  1 
and  importance  ; and  there  is  no  improved 
form  of  macadam  which  is  so  coming  to  the 
front,  and  demanding  that  attention  which  its 
merits  unquestionably  deserve,  as  that  now  ■ 
going  by  the  name  of  “ tarred  macadam.”-  ' 
That  is,  a composition  of  any  of  the  stones,  , 
gravel,  or  clinkers  commonly  used  in  the  : 
making  of  macadam  roads  with  a mixture  off  . 
tar.  It  appears  a simple  enough  composition,  ,l< 
but  its  preparation  and  laying,  so  as  to  turn  out  :!c 
a success,  bristle  with  delicate  detail. 

When  properly  made  and  on  roads  suited  for  )' 
it,  this  construction  of  road  complies  most  X 
nearly — compressed  asphalte  perhaps  excepted  )U 
— with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  resolu-  -ll 
tion  set  forth  at  the  outset  of  this  paper.  It  is  > 


* From  a Paper  read  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Campbell,  City  Sur-  -|r 
veyor,  Canterbury,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Incor-  !■ 
porated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers,  t 
held  at  Edinburgh  recently. 
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a smooth  and  noiseless  road,  it  is  non-absorbent, 
it  is  cleanly  in  itself  and  easily  kept  clean,  and 
its  first  cost  is  within  the  capacity  of  the  most 
reasonably  restricted  finance  of  small  towns  and 
districts.  With  all  the  advantages  enumerated, 
it  appears  remarkable  that  tarred  macadam 
has  not  yet  been  adopted  except  on  the  most 
limited  scale.  It  is  true  that  tarred  gravel  or 
limestone  footpaths  have  been  in  use  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  and  have  now  obtained 
a deservedly  wide  adoption,  but  the  extension  of 
this  same  composition,  only  of  a larger  gauge 
metal,  to  the  construction  of  roadways  has  been 
most  limited.  As  accounting  for  this,  these 
reasons  may  be  suggested,  viz.  : — the  failures 
which  frequently  attend  a first  trial  ; an  un- 
certainty as  to  the  properties  and  action  of  tar, 
and  how  it  will  unite  with  the  aggregate  which 
it  is  designed  to  incorporate.  The  author  can 
speak  from  personal  experience  of  its  failure 
and  of  its  success  too  : failure  where  success 
was  expected,  and  success  where  failure  might 
be  anticipated  ; and  this  is  evidence  of  the 
1 fickle  character  of  the  composition.  To  its  pre- 
paration, storage,  and  laying  the  author  has  had 
special  opportunity  of  study,  the  composition, 
as  used  by  him,  being  prepared  by  the  work- 
men in  his  department. 

In  tabular  form  there  is  here  submitted  an 
epitome  of  particulars  of  several  streets  laid 
by  the  author  during  the  past  three  years. 


opened  up,  and  the  hot  stone  applied  to 
the  prepared  tar.  In  either  of  these 
methods  of  firing  the  stone,  a great  deal 
of  loss  by  disintegration  occurs,  the  stone  suc- 
cumbing to  the  influence  of  fire,  and  tending 
to  get  reduced  to  a coarse-grained  powder. 
Particularly  so  was  this  the  case  with  a trial  of 
granite  exposed  to  fire,  which  quickly  produced 
the  condition  above  described.  For  this  reason 
the  author  would  much  prefer  the  heating  of 
the  stone  in  an  oven  or  kiln  ; the  temperature 
would  be  more  equable,  and  the  severe  firing 
causing  the  disintegration  described  would  be 
avoided.  On  the  subject  of  "heating”  one  or 
two  remarks  may  be  submitted.  The  author 
believes  it  to  be  the  practice  with  some  makers 
not  to  heat  the  stone  at  all,  but  being  sure  that 
the  stone  is  dry  and  free  from  moisture,  apply 
it  in  the  cold  but  thoroughly  dry  state  to  the 
prepared  tar.  This  condition  of  the  stone,  in 
the  author’s  opinion,  resembles  the  risk  attached 
to  laying  the  tarred  mixture  in  position  in  cold 
instead  of  hot  weather.  The  tar  refuses  to 
“ work,"  the  temperatures  are  so  unequal,  and 
when  the  sun  (particularly  the  sun  of  the  sunny 
south)  beats  upon  such  a road  it  is  not  improb- 
able but  that  this  defect  will  discover  itself  in 
the  liquefied  tar  bubbling  and  spewing  itself  up 
over  the  surface. 

The  temperature  of  the  stone  when  the  tar 
is  applied  should  be  such  as  the  palm  of  the 


Name  of  Street. 

Width  of 
Carriageway 

Nature  of  Traffic. 

Date  when 
Laid. 

Thickness, 

Aggregate. 

Cost  per 
Superficial 
Yard. 

Experience. 

Stour-street 

ft.  in. 

8 2 

Heavy  continuous 

July, 

6 inches  Kentish 

About 

Failure  ; quite  unable 

traffic,  3 trac- 

1895. 

rag 

4s.  6d. 

to  support  the  con- 

tion  trains  pass- 

stant  action  of  the 

ing  daily  

traction  engine 
traffic. 

Satisfactory. 

Turnagain  - lane 

8 2 

Light  van  traffic.. 

November, 

4 inches  of  gra- 

(cul-de-sac) 

Orange-street  . . : 

1895. 

vel  on  the  old 
natural  road 

17  0 

Medium  through 

March, 

4 inches  of  gra- 

4s.  6d. 

Most  satisfactory. 

traffic,  carriers’ 

1897. 

vel  underlaid 

waggons,  carts, 

by  3 inches 

and  tradesmen  s 

hard  broken 

(1) 16  6 

(2)  8 2 

May, 

3 inches  ditto. . 

About 

4-S. 

Moderately  satisfac- 
tory ; centre  of  way 

along  horse  track 
commenced  to  dis- 
tar being  overboiled, 

and  the  material 

hardening  or  setting 

Guildhall-street  .. 

i5  9 

Heavy  through 

September, 

4 inches  ditto. . 

4s.  6d. 

before  using. 
Generally  satisfactory ; 

traffic, omnibuses 
and  general  town 

1897. 

superficially  softens 
on  parts  in  sun  heat, 

traffic 

but  otherwise  is  doing 

Besides  the  foregoing  list,  a number  of  lanes 
in  Canterbury  have  been  partially  laid  with  this 
composition  : and  at  the  present  time  St.  Mar- 
garet-street,  about  700  ft.  long,  with  a carriage- 
way of  only  12  ft.,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
having  heavy  vehicular  traffic,  is  in  process  of 
laying. 

The  preparation  and  laying  embrace  these 
details  : — 1.  The  nature  of  aggregate  and  its 
preparation.  2.  The  tar,  its  nature  and  treat- 
ment. 3.  The  mixing  of  these  two  together. 
4.  The  storage.  5.  The  laying  down  upon  the 
road.  6.  The  cost. 

As  regards  the  nature  or  description  of  the 
aggregate,  the  author  has  tried  Kentish  rag- 
stone, surface  picked  flints,  pit  gravel,  and 
Guernsey  granite.  The  stone  is  prepared  for 
the  tar  by  burning  in  ithe  open.  It  is  laid  out 
first  of  all  in  a flat  bed  about  12  in.  thick,  and 
of  rectangular  plan  ; on  this  is  spread  a layer  of 
Pcoke  and  breeze  about  3 to  4 in.  thick,  with  a 
little  wood  to  assist  the  fire  ; this  is  then  overlaid 
so  as  to  form  a stack  of  stone  of  about  5 ft.  in 
height  from  the  ground.  In  the  meantime,  as 
the  last  addition  to  the  height  is  made,  the  fire  of 
wood  and  coke  has  been  kindled,  and  it  is  allowed 
to  penetrate  the  stack.  About  1^  chaldrons 
(54  bushels)  of  coke  are  consumed  in  a stack  of 
60  cube  yards.  As  regards  the  length  and  size 
of  the  stack  of  stone,  this  may  be  made  endless 
by  laying  out  the  stack  so  as  to  describe  a 
circle,  thus  following  in  the  process  of  mixing 
a circular  course,  with  certain  obvious  advan- 
tages. Oh  er  makers  of  tarred  stone  com- 
position in  the  author’s  district  arrange  the 
stack  in  the  form  of  a cone,  close  it  up  at  the 
op,  fire  it  in  the  centre,  and,  allowing  the  fire 
o penetrate  the  mass,  leave  the  stack  of  stone 
untouched  whilst  this  process  of  firing  pro- 
ceeds. This  operation  may  take  any  time 
between  seven  and  ten  days  ; the  stack  is  then 


hand  can  bear  with  comfort  ; if  too  hot,  the  tar 
will  be  destroyed  as  a cohesive  ; if  too  cold  the 
tar  will  go  on  too  thickly,  and  under  the  rays 
of  a hot  sun  will  soften.  The  hot  stone  when 
ready  to  be  mixed  with  the  prepared  tar,  is 
sifted  through  two  gauges,  graduated  to  1 and 
to  i-in.,  giving  three  sizes  of  material,  viz. : r-in. 
to  2-in.  gauge  for  the  body  material,  A in.  to 
i-in.  gauge  for  the  intermediate  or  fining  coat, 
and  £-in.  to  £-in.  gauge  for  the  skin  or  top 
dressing.  These  three  isizes  are  laid  in  layers 
as  follows,  viz.  : 3 in.  to  4 in.  thick  of  the 
coarse,  about  f-in.  thick  of  the  intermediate,  and 
the  top  dressing  in  the  thinnest  layer  possible, 
with  a view  only  to  filling  all  interstices  ; 
thereafter  a dressing  of  fine  £-in.  granite  or 
lime-stone  siftings  is  scattered  broadcast, 
and  the  traffic  at  once  allowed  on  the  road, 
working  this  top  dressing  in  and  assisting  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  road  formation.  The 
weight  of  the  roller  employed  by  the  author  is 
nominally  ten  tons,  and  each  of  the  three  layers 
is  rolled  separately. 

Considerable  importance  is  attached  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  at  the  time  of  laying:  in 
the  sun  by  preference  and  to  assure  a good 
result  ; if  laid  in  a cold  temperature  and  with 
any  defects  present  in  the  composition,  dis- 
appointment and  possible  failure  will  result. 
Weather  being  normal,  any  time  between  May 
and  September  (inclusive)  may  be  regarded  as 
suitable.  One  word  as  to  wet  weather.  Opera- 
tions both  ;of  mixing  and  of  laying  should  be 
suspended  in  time  of  “ wet,”  where  conducted 
in  the  open,  as  nothing  so  corrupts  the  com- 
position as  the  presence  of  moisture. 

In  constructing  a road  of  this  tarred  com- 
position, the  old  surface  is  removed  to  a depth 
of  8 in.,  and  re-made  with  a 4-in.  thickness  of 
dry  hard  broken  stone,  furnace  clinker  or 
brick  ; this  is  rolled  smooth  and  finished  to  the 


required  camber  of  the  road.  The  author’s 
reasons  for  this  underlying  ballasting  of  dry 
material  are  twofold  : (1)  To  separate  the  tarred 
composition  from  any  damp  substratum,  and  (2) 
to  economise  in  the  thickness  of  tarred  material. 
Under  the  author’s  practice,  the  tarred  com- 
position is  only  4 in.  thick  (finished).  This  by 
itself  would  be  an  insufficient  surface  formation 
to  bear  the  traffic  and  resist  the  damp,  but 
underlaid  by  the  dry  ballasting  of  hard  material, 
well  rolled  and  preferably  grouted  with  cement 
or  brushed  with  well-boiled  tar,  appears  to 
answer  the  requirements  for  which  it  is  intro- 
duced. One  sentence  is  necessary  as  to  having 
the  tarred  mixture  all  in  a fresh  or  “ live  ” state 
when  being  laid,  otherwise  cracking  and  dis- 
integration of  the  road  will  rapidly  occur  ; also 
in  keeping  off  all  traffic  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  not  because  the  traffic  in  itself  is  an 
injury,  but  because  of  the  dirt,  dust,  and  other 
matter  foreign  to  the  mixture  being  imported, 
and  destroying  the  binding  together  of  the 
layers  in  one  corporate  mass.  This  hint  is  one 
to  which  the  author  attaches  considerable 
importance,  as  the  effects  of  this  occurrence 
have  been  painfully  present  to  his  sight  upon 
portions  of  two  roads  which  he  has  laid  down. 

The  quality  of  the  tar  employed  is  no  less 
important  than  the  other  details  of  the  work. 
Some  trading  firms  making  this  material  use 
the  refined  or  distilled  tar,  and  excellent  results 
are  thus  obtainable  ; but  more  commonly  it  is 
the  ordinary  gas  tar  that  is  used  at  a cost  of 
about  2d.  per  gallon.  This  tar  should  be  as  far 
as  possible  free  from  water,  of  a stiff  dense 
consistency,  any  defects  of  this  character 
having  to  be  counteracted  in  the  boiling 
operation  ; the  lighter  the  tar  the  longer  it 
must  boil,  so  that  all  light  oils  are  driven  off. 
To  each  fifty  gallons  of  tar  is  added  a small 
proportion  of  pitch  (about  half  a bucketful),  and 
these  are  boiled  together.  The  author  would 
not  assert  the  necessity  of  introducing  even  this 
small  proportion  of  pitch,  but  the  cost  is  almost 
infinitesimal,  and  as  a counteractive  to  bad 
quality  of  tar  it  is  good  and  worth  introducing. 

The  life  of  this  description  of  road  paving 
may  be  taken  at  seven  years  ; so  that,  divided 
up  over  that  term,  the  annual  cost  of  a road  so 
paved  will  work  out  at  yyd.  During  this  term 
it  may  become  necessary  to  outlay  certain 
small  amounts  in  repairs  so  as  to  maintain  the 
surface  smooth,  whole,  and  impervious  ; this, 
estimated  at  2d.  per  yard  per  annum,  will  give 
a grand  total  of  97d.  per  super  yard  per 
annum  for  this  description  of  roadway.  This 
rate  for  a good  street  pavement  in  urban  dis- 
tricts, for  heavy  vehicular  traffic  of  the  ordinary 
sort  (that  is.  excluding  traction  engine  traffic, 
for  which  it  is  unsuited),  is  most  moderate. 
Compare  it  with  any  of  the  other  descriptions 
of  paving  : even  than  ordinary  macadam  it  is 
rather  less  ; and  side  by  side  with  any  of  the 
improved  harder  pavements  — wood,  com- 
pressed asphalte,  or  setts  on  concrete  bed— it 
is  incomparably  less  costly. 

The  author  does  not,  however,  suggest  that 
this  description  of  pavement  should  enter  into 
competition  with  these  superior  materials  of 
road  construction  ; each  and  all  of  them — stone 
setts,  wood,  asphalte,  tarred  macadam,  and 
ordinary  macadam  — have  their  respective 
places  ; all,  save  tar  macadam,  have  had  their 
field  and  play,  and  it  is  for  a fair  field,  devoid 
of  any  favour,  that  the  author  presents  to  the 
Association  a pi  2a  on  behalf  of  tar  macadam. 
On  the  leading  streets  of  smaller  provincial 
towns,  in  the  secondary  and  suburban  thorough- 
fares of  large  towns,  where  in  many  cases 
stone  or  granite  setts  are  used,  of  heavy  cost, 
tarred  macadam,  properly  prepared  and  laid, 
would  form  a welcome,  valuable,  and  economic 
substitute. 


Improvements  at  the  Guildhall.— The  Cor- 
poration has  decided  to  expend  2,500/.  in  carrying  out 
certain  alterations  at  the  Basinghall-street  entrance 
to  the  Guildhall.  These  have  become  necessary 
through  the  demolition  of  the  offices  of  the  Chamber- 
lain  and  the  Weights  and  Measures  Department  and 
the  erection  of  the  new  Public  Health  Offices.  A 
permanent  entrance  will  be  made  from  Basinghall- 
street,  starting  from  the  library  and  running  north- 
ward to  the  new  block  of  offices.  This  will  form 
a public  approach  to  the  strangers’  gallery  of  the 
Council-chamber  and  the  eastern  portion"  of  the 
Guildhall  and  its  committee-rooms.  The  entrance 
will  be  fitted  with  gate  piers  of  wrought  iron,  and 
the  footways  and  carriage-ways  will  be  paved  with 
asphalte.  The  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  com- 
plete two  buttresses  and  to  add  a new  window  to 
the  Council-chamber,  thus  finishing  the  “facade."  A 
connexion  will  also  be  made  between  the  library  and 
the  Common  Council-chamber  for  use  on  ceremonial 
occasions. — Daily  Chronicle. 
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Doorways  in  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury. 


DOORWAYS,  QUEEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

This  sketch  of  two  doorways  in  Queen- 
square,  Bloomsbury,  is  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Waring, 
and  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  drawings 
which  gained  for  him  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion Travelling  Studentship,  the  more  impor- 
tant ones  of  which  we  have  already  illustrated.* 

A characteristic  point  in  the  design  is  that 
while  each  doorway  up  to  the  horizontal  cor- 
nice is  a separate  and  complete  design,  the 
pediment  combines  them  into  one  design. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Essex  Archaeological  Society.  — The 
Essex  Archaeological  Society  recently  made 
an  excursion  to  Brightlingsea  and  other  places. 
After  an  inspection  of  Brightlingsea  Church, 
the  Rev.  A.  Pertwee  contributed  a brief 
description  of  the  building  and  its  history, 
stating  at  the  outset  that  since  Morant’s  time 
the  edifice  had  suffered  considerably  in  style 
and  character  by  the  loss  of  its  original  roof, 
which  fell  in  1814.  The  building  was  a good 
example  of  the  Essex  Perpendicular  church, 
and  its  tower  had  been  pronounced  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country,  while  the  whole  place  had 
a peculiar  effect  of  massiveness.  The  rev. 
gentleman  went  on  to  draw  attention  to  many 
points  of  interest,  mentioning  that  some  features 
of  the  Decorative  and  Early  English  periods 
still  remained,  but  there  were  no  traces  of 
Norman  work,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
a singular  horseshoe-shaped  recess  in  the 
south  aisle.  The  objects  alluded  to  by  the 
Rector  having  been  duly  examined,  a move 
was  made,  via  Alresford,  to  St.  Osvth,  where 
luncheon  was  partaken  of  at  the  Red  Lion 
Hotel,  immediately  before  a visit  to  the  Priory. 
Some  time  was  spent  in  an  examination  of  the 
old  chapel.  Its  most  important  features  were 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Biddell,  of  London.  The 
next  place  visited  was  the  parish  church,  the 
unusual  dimensions  of  which,  as  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  village,  were  explained  by 
Mr.  Biddell  as  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the 


* See  Builder  for  June  18  and  25  of  this  year. 


Augustinian  monks  were  very  great  preachers  : 
consequently,  large  concourses  of  people  would 
frequently  assemble  in  the  building.  Here,  Mr. 
Biddell  said,  they  saw  the  original  plan  of  a 
church  which  was  built  in  Norman  times. 
About  1500,  when  the  neighbouring  priory  grew 
richer,  the  completion  of  the  building  was  com- 
menced, but  the  work  was  cut  short  by  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries.  The  fine  carved  oak 
roof,  probably  the  work  of  the  monks,  came  in 
for  a large  amount  of  admiration,  and  subse- 
quently a start  was  made  for  the  last  stopping- 
place,  Great  Clacton.  The  little  parish  church 
of  Great  Clacton  received  attention,  and  Mr. 
Beaumont  read  the  substance  of  a paper  written 
upon  it,  which  had  already  appeared  in  the 
Society's  transactions.  He  gave  the  date  of  the 
building  as  about  1150,  and  mentioned  that  the 
heavy  groined  roof  of  the  original  design 
proved  too  much  for  the  constructive  powers 
of  the  builders  of  those  times,  for  the  walls  gave 
way,  and  the  idea  of  the  groined  roof  had  to  be 
abandoned  in  the  restoration.  A slab  in  the 
church  commemorates  the  fact  that  Eleazar 
Knox,  second  son  of  John  Knox,  the  Scotch 
Reformer,  was  some  time  vicar  of  the  church. 
The  late  hour  only  permitted  of  a hasty  exam- 
ination of  the  edifice,  and  the  last  stage  of  the 
journey  was  commenced  about  five  o’clock, 
Colchester  being  reached  some  two  hours 
after. — East  A nglian  Times. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — 
The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  summer 
meeting  of  this  Institution  : — August  6 and  7, 
Buxton.  Monday,  the  8th — visit  to  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Railway  Works,  Hor- 
wich.  Tuesday — visit  to  Messrs.  Laird’s  Bir- 
kenhead Iron  Works  and  the  Sunlight  Soap 
Works,  Bramborough  Pool  ; in  the  evening 
there  will  be  a reception  at  the  Walker 
Engineering  Laboratories,  University  College, 
Liverpool,  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Hele-Shaw.  Wed- 
nesday— visit  to  the  Lancashire  Watch  Com- 
pany’s Works,  Prescot ; in  the  evening  the 
Institution  Summer  Dinner  will  be  held  at  the 
Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  the  President,  Mr 
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John  A.  F.  Aspinall,  in  the  chair.  Thursday 
— visit  to  the  pumping  stations  of  the  Liverpool 
Waterworks,  and  the  generating  station,  &c., 
of  the  Overhead  Railway;  luncheon  at  the 
Alexandra  Hotel  by  invitation  of  the  Liverpool 
Engineering  Society  ; in  the  evening  a visit 
will  be  made  to  the  Paradise-street  station  of 
the  Liverpool  Electric  Supply  Works.  Friday 
— a steamer  excursion  to  Llanducfno. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy,  Chairman,  pre- 
sided at  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Board  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  on  Saturday. 

Appointment. — Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing,  of  No.  46, 
Strand,  W.C.,  was  appointed  to  measure  up  the 
additions  and  omissions  in  respect  of  the  con- 
tract of  Messrs.  Slaters,  Limited,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Western  Hospital. 

Bills  of  Quantities. — Mr.  J.  T.  Helby  moved 
that  the  Works  Committee  be  instructed  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  advisability  of  the 
bills  of  quantities  forming  a part  of  the  con- 
tract in  all  future  contracts.  He  pointed  out 
that  there  had  been  an  extraordinary  difference 
between  the  architects'  estimate  and  the  lowest 
tender  forthenew  isolation  pavilionattheEastern 
Hospital.  This  was  accounted  for  on  inquiry 
by  the  fact  that  certain  items  had  been  taken 
out  by  the  quantity  surveyor  which  were  not 
specified  by  Messrs.  Harston,  the  architects. 

It  was  a serious  matter  that  items  not  included 
in  the  specifications  should  be  included  in  the 
bills  of  quantities,  and  probably  the  same  thing  ; 
had  arisen  in  many  other  cases.  The  letter  of  1 
Messrs.  Harston  showed  that  in  the  bills  of  : 
quantities  in  this  case  had  been  included  the  . 
cost  of  shoring  up  buildings  which  did  not  l 
exist.  A large  quantity  of  excavation  for  roads  - 
was  provided  for,  where  there  was  nothing  ; 
whatever  in  the  drawings  or  specifications  to  . 
warrant  the  assumption  that  it  would  be  needed.  . 
It  was  clear  the  Board  had  been  paying  for 
many  things  they  ought  not  to  pay  for,  and  the  : 
question  was  whether  they  ought  to  have  a i 
quantity  surveyor  of  their  own. — The  resolution  1 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Purchese,  and  carried.  . 
— Mr.  Percy  Wells  moved,  “That  a return  be  ; 
laid  on  the  table  showing  the  total  amount  paid  1 
to  quantity  surveyors  for  the  past  ten  years  > 
ended  June  30,  1S98.”  This  was  seconded  by  . 
Mr.  Cochran,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  . 
Helby,  the  wording  was  altered  so  as  to  require  • 
the  separation  of  the  cost  of  taking  out  quan-  • 
tides  from  that  of  measuring  up.  After  a short  ; 
discussion  the  resolution  was  carried. 

> > 

Books. 


London  Riverside  Churches.  A.  E.  Daniell-  . 
Westminster  : Archibald  Constable  & Co. 

■HE  author  supplements  his  previous  - 
volume  upon  the  London  City  , 
Churches  (noticed  in  our  columns  on  i 
January  18,  i8q6)  with  a work  upon  the  tj 
churches  situated  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  t 
Thames — those  in  the  City  excepted — between 
Kingston  and  Greenwich  : an  attractive  sub- 
ject, and  treated  in  a very  pleasant  fashion.  1 
As  Mr.  Daniell  does  not  deal  with  matters  of 
architectural  criticism,  in  the  higher  sense,  ■ 
and  seems  to  have  gathered  his  materials  • 
tor  the  greater  part  from  sources  that  are  com-  • 
monly  accessible,  his  book  scarcely  calls  for  1 
any  elaborated  review  in  the  Builder.  Of  St. : 
John's,  Westminster,  which  stands  conspicuous  ; 
in  the  centre  of  an  area  to  which  public  atten-  ■ 
tion  has  lately  been  directed,  he  repeats  the  story  \ 
that  the  four  towers  were  added  by  necessity,  to 
give  stability  to  the  fabric,  and  did  not  form  | 
part  of  the  original  design.  But  four  towers  J 
do  appear  in  the  print  lettered  “ Mr.  Archer’s  !-r 
design  of  St.  John’s  Church,  in  Westminster,  I; 
as  it  was  resolved  upon  by  the  Commissioners  I 
[for  the  ‘ fifty  churches ’].  The  alterations  made  J 
since  to  this  design  were  done  without  the  ^1 
consent  or  knowledge  of  Mr.  Archer.’’  In  1, 
respect  of  the  modified  towers  Archer's  design  | 
shows  them  as  square  (they  are  now  rounded)  | 
on  plan,  with  another  arrangement  of  columns  i 
and  entablature,  and,  instead  of  the  present  iti 
bell-shaped  leaden  cupolas  capped  with  cones, 
he  has  at  their  four  angles  turrets  with  pilasters,  Jj 
connected  by  a balustrade,  and  each  of  them  iU 
terminated  by  an  obelisk  finial.  We  may  add  li/ 
that  thirteen  years  ago  about  800/.  "were 
expended  in  alterations  of  the  interior,'  with  1) 
removal  of  the  pews,  under  Mr.  Butterfield's  -V 
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superintendence,  and  that  the  font,  cited  by  Mr. 
Daniell,  was  carved  by  J.  Thomas  after  C. 
Barry’s  designs.  Chelsea  is  associated  with  the 
memories  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir  HansSloane, 
Sir  John  Fielding,  Bishop  Atterbury,  Swift, 
Smollett,  and  many  other  celebrities  : More's 
Latin  epitaph,  with  its  original  reference  to  his 
being  the  terror  of  heretics,  is  well  known  ; 
we  are  reminded  thereby  that  a few  weeks 
ago  Cardinal  Vaughan  opened  in  Beaufort- 
street,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Chan- 
cellor’s “ poor  house  in  Chelsea,”  a church  to 
be  in  charge  of  a French  order  of  nuns  who 
will  offer  unceasing  prayer  day  and  night  for 
the  conversion  of  England  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Since  Mr.  Daniell  cites  the 
gravestone  in  the  (old)  churchyard  of  Francis 
Thomas,  obi  it  January  6,  1770,  “ Director  of 
the  China  Porcelain  Manufactory,  Lawrence- 
street,  Chelsea,”  we  may  mention  that  the 
factory  stood  at  the  street's  south-west  corner, 
close  to  the  church,  and  that  in  March,  1759, 
Nicholas  Sprimont,  of  Chelsea,  leased  the 
«ite  from  Henry  Porter,  of  Little  Suffolk-street, 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  ; on  September  29, 1769, 
he  re-leased  the  site  and  factory  to  James  Cox, 
of  Shoe-lane,  who,  on  February  9,  1770,  gave  a 
lease  of  the  premises  to  William  Duesbery 
(then  of  Derby)  and  John  Heath.  Duesbery 
worked  there  until  1784  when,  in  terms  of  the 
covenants,  he  demolished  the  kilns  and  work- 
shops : he  died  in  November,  1786.  In  his 
account  of  Hawksmoor’s  church  of  St.  Anne, 
Limehouse,  the  author  omits  to  say  that  after 
the  fire  of  1850  the  fabric  was  restored  by  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield  and  the  late  P.  C.  Hardwick, 
and  the  former,  a few  years  ago,  carried  out 
the  repair  and  decoration  of  the  interior,  and 
in  1878,  re-arranged  the  interior  of  St.  Mary 
Parish  Church,  Battersea,  and  restored  St. 
Mary  Parish  Church,  with  the  Bishop  West 
Chapel,  Putney.  To  Mr.  Daniell’s  list  of  the 
most  noteworthy  churches  near  the  river  might 
be  added  Pearson’s  Holy  Trinity,  Vauxhall 
Bridge-road,  and  St.  Peter’s,  Vauxhall,  with 
Sir  Arthur  Blomfield’s  churches  of  St.  George, 
Old  Brentford,  and  St.  Matthew,  Wandsworth 
Bridge-road. 


Ely  Cathedral  Handbook.  Revised  by  Dean 
Stubbs.  Ely  : Tyndall.  1898. 

We  have  little  but  commendation  for  this  ex- 
cellent handbook.  It  contains  much  interesting 
information,  and  is  very  full  and  complete. 
Some  minor  points  may  be  noticed.  The  Dean 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  return 
aisles  of  the  transepts  have  been  shifted  back  ; 
originally  they  were  as  broad  as  the  side  aisles, 
as  they  still  are  at  Winchester,  the  Abbave- 
aux-Hommes,  and  St.  George  de  Boscherviile. 
The  position  of  the  Lady  Chapel  is  described 
as  unusual.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Lady 
Chapels  of  Peterborough  (c.  1272)  and  Bristol 
(c.  1220)  are  in  precisely  the  same  position  ; 
both  were  originally  detached  buildings.  -The 
reason  for  the  northern  position  in  all  three 
instances  is  probably  not  ritualistic,  but  con- 
structional. In  a church  with  a low  retro-choir 
or  with  an  ambulatory,  such  as  Winchester  or 
Norwich,  it  is  easy  to  build  a Lady  Chapel  to 
the  east ; not  so  where  the  vault  continues  in 
unbroken  height  to  the  extreme  east  end,  as 
at  Peterborough  and  Ely.  Bishop  West’s  Lady 
Chapel  is  described  as  a rich  specimen  of 
Italian  Renaissance.  It  is  a thoroughly  Gothic 
composition,  except  in  the  scroll-work  and 
some  minor  decail.  Nor  has  its  vault  fan- 
tracery  ; it  is  Bishop  Alcock’s  Chapel 
which  has  fan-tracery.  And  whatever  in- 
duced Alan  of  Walsingham  to  erect  an 
octagon  over  the  crossing,  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  because  he  wanted  “ to  build  up 
Something  less  likely  to  fall  than  the  tradi- 
tional central  tower  borne  upon  four  open 
arches" — the  reason  quoted  from  Freeman. 
The  “ unhappy  practice  ” of  raising  the  aisle- 
walls  and  flattening  the  aisle-roofs  was  a very 
sensible  one.  By  inserting  large  windows  in 
the  heightened  walls  the  builders  were  able  to 
make  Ely  nave  what  it  is — one  of  the  best- 
lighted  naves  in  England.  To  the  evidence  of 
the  eleventh  century  date  of  the  eastern 
transept,  it  may  be  added  that  on  that  side 
only  voluted  capitals  occur.  An  excellent 
feature  in  the  book  is  the  addition  of  a list  of 
authorities,  to  which,  however,  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  added  Mr.  Beresford  Pite’s 
paper  in  the  bound  volume  of  the  Builder 
series  of  English  cathedrals.  Another  good 
feature  is  a table  of  dimensions.  The  Dean 
also  gives  an  index,  three  plans,  and  ten  photo- 
graphs. The  Dean  has  taken  a pride  in  his 
work,  and  has  done  it  thoroughly. 


An  Address  Delivered  by  William  Morris  at 
the  Distribution  oj  Prizes  to  Students  of  the 
Birmingham  Municipal  School  of  Art.  Feb- 
ruary 2r,  1894.  London:  Longmans;  1898. 
This  small  book  is  “ Printed  at  the  Chiswick 
Press  and  finished  on  the  18th  day  of  April, 
1898,”  as  we  are  informed  in  what  appears  to 
be  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  lecture,  being 
printed  in  the  same  type  and  as  part  of  the 
same  page  ; the  form  and  the  precise  informa- 
tion conveyed  being  merely  a piece  of  archaism. 
The  type  imitates  that  in  which  some  of  the 
Kelmscott  Press  books  were  printed,  which 
looks  picturesque  on  the  page,  no  doubt,  but 
has  the  serious  disadvantage  of  being  very  try- 
ing to  the  eyes.  The  lecture  contains  very 
much  the  same  gospel  of  art,  in  very  much  the 
same  words,  which  Morris  preached  on  various 
other  occasions,  and  with  the  same  mixture  of 
truth  with  exaggeration  and  Utopianism.  The 
best  paragraph  in  it  is  that  on  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  natural  scenery,  whether  “ grand  ” 
or  not  in  the  guide-book  sense  : — 

“ Our  fault is  that  for  the  most  part  we 

refuse  to  pay  attention  to  anything  in  nature  which 
is  not  tremendous  and  exciting  ; it  must  be  an  Alpine 
pass  or  a rocky  sea-shore,  or  at  the  least  a piece  of 
mountain  in  England  and  Wales ; less  than  that 

will  scarcely  draw  our  eyes  to  beholding Yet 

I must  tell  you  that  if  you  can  get  no  pleasure  out 
of  the  sight  of  a Warwickshire  meadow,  or  the 
hedgerows  and  little  waving  hills  of  my  native 

Essex I doubt  your  capacity  for  really  seeing 

the  huge  Swiss  mountain  and  valley  scenery.” 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  what  people  miss  in 
landscape  which  makes  them  call  it  flat  and 
uninteresting,  is  that  which  may  be  called 
“ character,”  “ which  does  not  depend  on  either 
bigness,  or  roughness,  or  richness.”  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  perception  of  character 
in  landscape,  here  referred  to,  is  ever  to  be 
acquired  where  it  is  not  inborn  ; but  the 
criticism  is  a perfectly  true  one. 


A Guide  to  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London. 

London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.  1898. 
This  illustrated  book  is  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Baddeley,  Chairman  of  the  City  Lands  Com- 
mittee, and  printed  under  that  Committee’s 
direction,  by  order  of  the  Corporation.  We 
presume,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  the 
official  exposition  of  its  subject.  The  first 
twenty-five  pages  are  given  to  a summary  of 
the  City’s  history,  based  upon  Dr.  Sharpe’s 
volumes,  and  written  in  a strain  that  accords 
with  its  mention  of  Sir  Walter  Besant  as 
“ London's  modern  historian  ” — a somewhat 
confident  anticipation  of  the  work  upon  which 
he  is  engaged.  The  last  ninety-two  pages  deal 
with  ceremonial  and  other  public  functions,  the 
insignia,  the  officials  and  their  duties,  and  the 
administrative  labours  of  the  Common  Council. 
The  remaining  space — eighty-three  pages — 
consists  of  an  ordinary  popular  handbook  to 
the  Guildhall  and  its  offices,  with  a description 
of  the  fabric  (transcribed  from  Price's  “ His- 
torical Account”)  for  which  the  late  Sir 
Horace  Jones  designed  an  open  roof  (1864)  in 
place  of  the  flat  one,  and  of  that  architect's 
Library  and  Museum  and  Council  Chamber. 
Full  prominence  is  given  to  the  inscription 
upon  Alderman  Beckford's  monument  (designed 
by  A.  Carlini),  but  it  should  have  been  stated 
that  grave  doubts  exist  whether  Beckford  really 
addressed  George  III.  in  such  terms.  Gifford, 
in  his  “ Works  of  Ben  Jonson  ” (Vol.  VI.,  page 
481),  says  : “ He  never  uttered  one  syllable  ” of 
the  reputed  speech. 


The  Law  of  Employers'  Liability  and  Work- 
men's Compensation.  By  Thomas  Beven. 
London  : Waterlow  Brothers  & Layton, 
Limited.  1898. 

The  cry  is  “ still  they  come  ! ” This  stream  ot 
works  on  the  subject  of  Employers’  Liability, 
set  in  motion  by  the  Act  of  last  year,  appears 
to  be  like  that  classical  current  which  ran  on  for 
ever.  The  work,  however,  at  the  head  of  this 
notice  differs  in  form  from  others,  which  we 
have  already  noticed  from  time  to  time,  in  that 
it  endeavours  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a 
scientific  manner.  It  states  the  law  in  a series 
of  propositions — some  of  these  appear  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  truisms,  and  of  so  negative  a kind 
as  not  to  require  statement.  For  example,  this 
is  No.  XV.:  “ There  is  no  legal  liability  for  any 
occurrence  which  can  be  shown  to  be  due  to 
natural  causes,  directly  and  exclusively  with- 
out human  intervention,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  prevented  by  any  amount  of  foresight 
and  pains,  and  care  reasonably  to  have  been 


looked  for  in  the  circumstances.”  Negligence 
is  the  foundation  of  liability,  and  therefore  we 
do  not  want  to  be  told  that  where  there  is  no 
negligence  there  is  no  liability.  The  work  is 
one  of  a good  deal  of  interest,  for  some  day 
we  should  like  to  see  the  law  codified,  but  we 
doubt  if  this  work  in  its  present  form  will  be 
of  the  practical  utility  of  less  ambitious  books. 


My  Home  and  Household  Compendium.  By 

J.  W.  Jarvis  and  W.  J.  Woods.  London  : 

Simpkin  & Co.  1898. 

The  full  title  of  this  publication  is  not  that 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  but  it 
has  the  additional  words,  “What  is  My  Home  ? 
What  Shall  it  be  ? and  How  Shall  I Protect 
it?”  We  opened  it  with  some  curiosity,  and 
found  that  it  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
blank  pages  for  an  inventory,  sandwiched 
between  some  short  chapters  on  hiring  houses 
and  apartments,  fire  and  burglary  assurance, 
&c.  These  contain  what  may  be  called  the 
usual  information  in  the  usual  phraseology,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will  be  useful 
to  the  young  house  agent,  but  it  would  have 
been  more  likely  to  get  into  quick  circulation 
if  the  compilers  had  called  it  by  a less  conun- 
drum-like title. 


Electricity  in  Tmt’n  and  Country  Houses.  By 
Percy  E.  Scrutton.  Westminster:  Archi- 
bald Constable  & Co.,  2,  Whitehall-gardens. 
1898. 

The  author  says  that  the  object  of  this  little 
book  is  to  give  a popular  description  of  the 
many  uses  to  which  electricity  can  be  put  in 
domestic  life,  and  the  cost  which  its  use  en- 
tails. He  has  been  fairly  successful  in  accom- 
plishing this  object,  although  perhaps  he  lays 
undue  stress  on  the  importance  of  some  of  the 
applications,  and  does  not  dwell  enough  on  the 
cost.  There  is  great  diversity  in  the  subjects 
chosen  for  illustration  ; we  have,  for  example, 
a Willans  triple  expansion  engine  of  a thou- 
sand horse-power  or  so  directly  coupled  on  to 
a huge  dynamo,  and  a few  pages  afterwards 
microscopic  motors  driving  sewing  machines, 
mangles,  &c.  There  are  one  or  two  of  his 
statements  with  which  we  do  not  agree. 
He  says  that  a very  usual  size  of  engine 
for  a “good-sized”  country  house  is  thir- 
teen horse-power.  It  looks  as  if  the  author 
had  been  thinking  of  a io-kilowatt  dynamo. 
Again,  he  says  that  there  is  no  danger  to  life 
with  continuous  currents  up  to  r,ooo  volts.  We 
wonder,  then,  what  caused  the  many  deaths  in 
America  from  contact  with  wires  at  500  volts. 
Mr.  Scrutton  recommends  that  a battery  charge 
and  discharge  meter  should  always  be  em- 
ployed in  private  installations,  to  show  at  a 
glance  the  state  of  the  battery.  The  expense 
of  an  ampere  hour  meter  would  be,  however, 
in  many  cases  prohibitive.  A cell-tester  cost- 
ing twenty  or  thirty  shillings  is  often  more 
useful  than  an  Aron  meter  costing  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds.  A good  description  is  given  of 
electric  heating  apparatus. 


Manual  of  Fire  Drill.  Bv  Commander  Lionel 

Wells,  R.N.,  Chief  Officer,  M.F.B.  P.  S. 

King  & Son. 

The  first  part  of  this  little  volume  comprises 
the  general  instructions  in  force  in  the  M.F.B. 
as  regards  duties,  drill,  classes,  &c.,  followed 
by  a short  description  of  the  apparatus  used. 
Then  come  various  drills  with  ladders  and 
escapes,  a further  description  of  appliances, 
and,  lastly,  some  useful  notes  as  to  precautions 
with  gas,  chimney  fires,  the  stowing  of  a 
manual  engine,  the  geography  of  London, 
water-supply,  electrical  communication,  and 
first  aid  for  burns  and  scalds. 

The  second  part  has  the  heading  “ Steam 
Fire-engines"  ; and  whilst  dealing  with  the 
appliances  used  by  the  Brigade  and  the  methods 
of  working  different  kinds  of  steamers,  com- 
prises under  the  sub-tiitle  “ General  Know- 
ledge” a treatise  of  nearly  fifty  pages  recording 
the  elementary  facts  of  heat,  steam,  & c. 

As  to  the  first  part,  the  hints,  if  taken  as  an 
indiscriminate  collection  of  useful  notes,  fulfil 
their  Ipurposes  admirably  ; but  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  anything  like  a serious  treatment 
of  the  Fire  Brigade  routine  and  drill.  Even  in 
their  general  arrangement  they  show  lack  of 
editing,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  the  most 
elementary  processes  of  building  construction, 
which  play  so  important  a part  in  fire  brigade 
work,  and  to  which  we  think  the  recruit's 
attention  should  be  directed  from  the  very 
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first.  We  do  not  like,  too,  to  see  the  author 
use  “ fathoms  ” as  the  linear  measurement  in 
laying  out  hose.  It  would  be  better  to  keep  to 
the  unit  of  feet  in  all  descriptions,  and  not  to 
introduce  nautical  terms.  The  lengthy  expla- 
nation as  to  laying  out  and  working  hose,  by- 
the-bye,  reminds  us  most  forcibly  of  the  very 
unpractical  screw  couplings  which  are  still  in 
use  in  the  Brigade.  Surely  it  is  time  that  a 
bayonet  and  reversible  coupling  were  intro- 
duced in  order  to  avoid  the  frequent  loss  of 
time  occasioned  by  the  older  appliance. 

As  to  the  second  part,  the  directions  for 
working' a steam  fire-engine  are  clear  and  con- 
cise— in  fact,  the  style  in  which  the  preparatory 
arrangements  are  defined  by  a few  terse  ex- 
pressions is  admirable.  We  quote  these  words, 
as  they  should  be  of  considerable  use  to  engine- 
men  in  charge  of  steam  appliances  for  build- 
ing operations  : — 

“ Preparatory  to  a steamer  being  sent  for  service 
or  to  a station,  the  following  must  be  attended 
to  : — 

1.  Boiler  to  be  clean  in  fire-box  and  all  other 
accessible  parts. 

2.  Fire-bars  to  be  straight,  in  good  condition,  and 
well  secured  in  position. 

3.  Regulator  (or  stop),  safety,  and  other  valves, 
injectors  and  glands  attached,  steam  gauges,  blast 
and  other  cocks,  to  be  in  good  working  order. 

4.  Boiler  to  be  run  up  with  clean,  fresh  water  to 
working  height,  as  shown  by  gauge  glass  guard,  care 
being  taken  that  the  top  and  bottom  cocks  of  gauge 
mountings  are  clear  and  open  to  boiler  and  gauge 
glass  (to  prevent  a false  height  of  water  being 
shown  in  glass)  ; observe  that  there  should  not  be 
less  than  5 in.  of  water  over  crown  plate  of  fire- 
box before  lighting  up. 

5.  Safety  valves  to  be  slightly  raised  or  blast 
cock  opened  whilst  filling  boiler,  to  allow  escape  of 
air. 

6.  Laying  fire  : care  must  be  taken  that  both  wood 
and  coals  are  in  dry  condition,  the  latter  being  of 
medium-sized  cubes,  or  rubbly. 

7.  No  oily  waste,  or  other  inflammable  material, 
should  be  put  in  furnace  until  the  order  is  given  to 
light  fire. 

8.  Bunker  to  be  filled  with  good,  dry,  rubbly  coal, 
and  sufficient  wood  taken  to  relay  the  fire  once,  in 
the  event  of  it  becoming  necessary,  through  acci- 
dent, to  draw  the  fire. 

9.  Fire-irons,  the  specified  number  allowed,  to  be 
in  good  condition,  and  properly  stowed  for  use. 

10.  Feed  tank  to  be  filled  with  clean,  fresh  water, 
and  lid  screwed  down  to  prevent  waste. 

11.  Funnel  cover  or  damper  to  be  in  position. 

12.  Lamps  to  be  properly  trimmed  with  clean  oil 
and  wick  ready  for  lighting. 

Taken  altogether,  this  little  manual  should  be 
of  considerable  service  to  the  Brigade,  and 
the  circulation  of  hints  of  this  description 
among  its  members  cannot  fail  to  benefit 
the  ratepayers.  The  idea  of  attempting  to  im- 
prove the  intellectual  status  of  the  firemen 
with  the  aid  of  “General  Knowledge"  is 
praiseworthy,  while  the  hints  as  to  appliances 
and  drill,  besides  helping  the  recruits,  should 
prevent  the  older  men  from  forgetting  those 
matters,  which  is  a common  complaint. 

Of  course,  this  little  collection  of  hints  must 
in  no  way  be  confused  with  the  standard  manual 
of  Sir  Eyre  Massey  Shaw,  which  was  first 
published  in  1876,  and  revised  in  1890.  Captain 
Shaw's  book  is  a manual  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term.  This  little  volume  does  not  pretend 
to  such  importance. 


Sanitary  Engineering.  By  Wm.  Paul  Gerhard, 
C.E.,  Consulting  Engineer  for  Sanitary 
Works,  Member  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  &c.  New  York  : Pub- 
lished by  the  Author.  1898.  132  pp. 

On  pages  99  and  100  of  this  book  Mr.  Gerhard, 
speaking  of  the  sanitary  engineer,  informs  us 
that,  “ in  order  to  deserve  universal  respect,  he 
should  ....  avoid  sensational  writing  or 
advertising,  and  confine  himself  ....  to  such 
legitimate  advertising  as  he  may  accomplish 
by  ”...  . among  other  things  . . . . “ the 
dissemination  of  essays,  or  by  lectures." 
Perhaps  Mr.  Gerhard  will  not  be  angry  if  we 
fit  the  cap  on  himself,  for  really  it  would  be 
difficult  to  discover  what  other  purpose  than 
his  own  “ legitimate  advertising " the  dis- 
semination of  this  lecture  and  newspaper- 
article  in  the  form  of  a book  will  serve.  A 
man  who  attempts  to  deal  with  the  whole 
subject  of  the  education  and  practice  of 
a sanitary  engineer  in  the  short  space 
of  20,000  words,  and  with  the  subject  of 
‘‘Sanitary  Engineering  in  relation  to  Habita- 
ions,”  including  public  buildings  of  all  sorts, 
n less  than  250  words,  can  hardly  be  surprised 


if  the  result  is  satisfactory  to  no  one  but  him- 
self. The  book  is  one  tissue  of  platitudes  and 
of  repetitions  of  statements  which  are  the 
axioms  of  sanitary  engineering  ; here  and  there 
are  sentences  of  value,  but,  like  Falstaff's  bread, 
they  do  not  figure  very  largely.  At  the  best, 
the  work  is  the  barest  outline  of  the  subject  of 
which  it  professes  to  treat,  and  as  an  outline  is 
not  by  any  means  without  value  ; but  to  dignify 
it  with  the  comprehensive  title  of  “ Sanitary 
Engineering”  is  to  draw  upon  the  author  the 
inevitable  comparison  between  promise  and 
performance. 


Street-Cleaning  and  the  Disposal  of  a City’s 

Wastes : Methods  and  Results,  and  the 

Effect  upon  Public  Health,  Public  Morals,  and 

Municipal  Prosperity.  By  George  E. 

Waring,  Jun.,  Commissioner  of  Street- 

Cleaning  in  the  City  of  New  York.  London  : 

Gay  & Bird.  1898.  Pp.  230. 

This  is  a record  of  Colonel  Waring's  work  as 
Commissioner  of  Street-cleaning  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  during  the  last  three  years.  It  is  a 
record  which  would  have  won  the  praise  of 
Carlyle,  for  the  hero  of  it  has  reformed  a 
corrupt  administration,  freed  an  important 
department  from  the  control  of  selfish  and 
unscrupulous  politicians,  cleansed  miles  of 
streets  which  had  aforetime  reeked  with  filth, 
inculcated  cleanliness  among  the  citizens  and 
especially  among  the  children  who  are  the 
citizens  of  the  future,  and  roused  an  esprit  cle 
corps  among  the  scavengers  of  the  city,  who 
had,  up  to  the  time  of  his  coming,  been  as 
lazy  and  careless  as  the  administration  was 
corrupt.  One  example  of  the  strange  influence 
exerted  by  “politics”  a few  years  ago  in  the 
capital  of  the  United  States  may  be  quoted.  A 
man,  who  had  been  engaged  at  the  request  of 
a Tammany  politician,  was  told  by  the  foreman 
to  set  to  work  ; " the  man  replied,  ‘ I didn’t 
come  here  to  work.’  He  was  reported  at  once 
for  dismissal,  and  was  suspended.  He 
ieturned  the  next  day,  reinstated  and  irre- 
movable." 

Space  forbids  a full  account  of  the  contents 
of  Col.  Waring's  book,  but  a brief  summary  will 
serve  to  show  its  value  to  British  municipal 
engineers.  The  re-organisation  of  the  force  is 
a splendid  specimen  of  administrative  capacity; 
the  Men’s  Committee  and  Board  of  Con- 
ference, for  considering  complaints  and  sug- 
gestions, being  well  deserving  of  imitation. 
Chapters  are  included  on  “ Street-sweeping,” 
“ Carting,”  and  “ Final  Disposition  of  Garbage  " 
as  well  as  of  “ Street-sweepings  and  Ashes  ” and 
“ Paper  and  Rubbish."  One  chapter  deals  with 
street-cleaning,  &c.,  in  some  of  the  chief  towns 
in  Europe,  London  beingtruly  described  as  “the 
most  unsatisfactory  town  imaginable  as  a place 
in  which  to  study  municipal  administration”  ; 
a good  word,  however,  is  said  for  its  paving, 
which  is  stated  to  be  “ much  better  ” than  that 
of  New  York.  The  work  also  contains  chapters 
written  by  Col.  Waring’s  assistants,  on  the 
work  of  their  several  departments.  We  can 
recommend  the  book  as  a clear  and  readable 
account  of  the  reforms  introduced  in  the  street- 
cleaning of  an  important  city.  It  contains 
hints  and  suggestions  of  methods  and  results 
differing  from  English  practice,  and  will  not 
detract  from  the  high  reputation  which  Col. 
Waring  enjoys  as  a writer  on  sanitary  matters. 


The  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers'  Hand- 
book. By  H.  Percy  Boulnois,  M.Inst.C.E., 
F. San. Inst.,  &c.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  London  : E.  & F.  N.  Spon.  1898. 
pp.  474. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a book  a copy  of  the 
first  or  second  edition  of  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  almost  every  municipal  engineer.  The  book 
has  been  almost  entirely  reset,  new  matter 
having  been  introduced  throughout  ; thus,  on 
p.  53  of  the  new  edition,  an  important  table  is 
given,  containing  the  result  of  the  author’s 
observations  in  Liverpool  as  to  the  cost  of  re- 
pairing streets  paved  with  sets,  wood,  and 
macadam  ; while  the  old  table,  giving  the  cost 
of  repairing  macadamised  roads  in  various 
towns,  has  been  omitted.  The  chapters  on 
“Wood  Paving”  and  “Lighting  Streets”  have 
been  almost  entirely  rewritten,  and  notable 
additions  have  been  made  in  the  chapters  on 
“ Curbing  and  Channelling,"  “ Improvement  of 
Private  Streets,”  &c.  Scarcely  anything,  how- 
ever, is  said  about  the  filtration  of  sewage,  and 
iron  drains,  and  the  omission  of  all  mention  of 
the  newer  types  of  refuse-destructors,  such  as 


the  Horsfall  and  the  Beaman  & Deas  furnaces, 
is  unfortunate.  The  book,  however,  is  full  of 
valuable  information,  and  covers  a wide  field. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  handbook  for  the 
municipal  engineer. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Universal  Directory  of  Railway 
Officials,  1898.  By  S.  Richardson  Blundstone. 
(The  Directory  Publishing  Company,  Limited, 
Catherine-street,  Strand.) 


3IIustrations. 

EXAMPLES  OF  AMERICAN  SCULPTURE. 
HESE  illustrations  of  some  recent  works 
of  American  sculpture  are  from  the 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  exhibition 
of  the  American  “ National  Sculpture  Society  ” 
at  New  York,  of  which  we  published  some 
account  recently  in  an  article  contributed  by 
an  American  correspondent. 

Of  the  examples  illustrated,  the  most  original 
character  is  shown  in  the  group  of  mother  and 
child  by  Miss  Potter  and  in  the  bronze  bust 
by  Mr.  Grafly.  Mr.  Moretti's  design  for  a 
tomb  is  obviously  suggested  by  M.  Bartholomew 
work.  Mr.  Ward’s  “ Poetry  ” we  like  least  ; it 
may  look  better  in  a side  view  ; as  seen  here  it 
rather  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Dodd's  effort, 
described  in  the  Parisian  portion  of  “ The 
Wreckers  ” as  a piece  of  monumental  sculpture 
for  a “ Hotel  de  Yille,”  of  which  the  French 
sculptor  who  visited  his  atelier  observed  “For 
America — ah  ! ver’  good,  ver'  good.” 


SKETCHES  WITH  THE  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION  EXCURSION. 

These  sketches  are  of  some  of  the  buildings 
and  places  of  interest  in  Warwickshire  that 
the  Architectural  Association  visit  on  their  ex- 
cursion next  week.  An  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  will  be  commenced 
in  our  next  issue. 


Corresponhence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

“WHAT  IS  THE  SCENE?" 

Sir, — In  the  article,  in  your  issue  for  July  23, 
on  the  mechanism  of  the  stage  you  deal  with  the 
serious  difficulties  of  scale  that  arise  : as  when  a 
cottage  interior  has  to  be  followed  by  that  of  a 
palace,  an  open  place,  by  a narrow  street,  &c.  Both 
must  be  somehow  reconciled  with  the  constant, 
never-changing  proscenium  opening.  This  embar- 
rassment really  arises  from  a false  conception  of 
the  limits  of  scenery.  For  many  years  I have 
been  occasionallj'  calling  attention  to  a theory  of 
my  own,  which  I believe  to  be  the  true  solution,  and 
which,  strange  to  say,  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  writers  on  the  subject. 

It  is  found  in  the  answer  to  the  question  “ What 
is  the  scene?"  and,  until  “the  scene”  is  clearly 
defined  and  understood,  we  shall  wander  in  the  dark. 
The  “scene  ” is  not  the  proscenium  opening,  not  the 
cloth  “ built-up  " structures,  or  “ wings."  Neither 
is  it,  nor  should  it  be,  the  complete  presentment  in 
its  entirety  of  the  place  where  the  incident  occurs  ; j 
for,  if  it  be  a room,  it  seems  now  incumbent  that  we 
have  the  whole  room  before  us  ; and,  in  the  case  of 
a square  or  a court,  the  whole  square  and  court 
complete.  This  it  is  which  leads  to  the  scale  em- 
barrassments before  alluded  to. 

No,  the  true  meaning  of  “the  scene"  is  found  by  J 
applying  it  in  the  same  fashion  that  we  do  in  real  j 
life.  An  exciting  incident  occurs  in  the  street  or  in 
a room.  The  person  who  witnesses  it  or  figures  in  j 
it  has  before  him  just  the  amount  of  space  and  i 
objects  as  are  immediately  round  the  personages.  9 
He  sees  nothing  beyond  that,  and  his  eye  does  9 
not  take  in  more.  It  is  exactly  the  same  on  the  n 
stage.  The  “ scene  ” is,  or  should  be,  the  zone  imme-  II 
diately  about  the  characters,  and  no  more.  This  ;| 
zone  must  be  a constant  quantity,  always  of  the  j 
same  dimension  whether  for  the  cottage  or  for  the 
palace  interior.  So  here  we  have  a principle  to  ! 
start  with,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  npply  it  prac-  :] 
cally. 

At  Old  Drury,  in  Garrick’s  day,  when  the  vast  ( 
theatre  was  lit  by  oil  lamps  only,  it  seems  difficult  ij 
to  conceive  how  the  scenery  and  salle  could  have  had  l 
sufficient  illumination.  It  was  contrived  by  lighting 
merely  the  centre  of  the  stage,  just  as  a common 
room  would  be  lighted — hv  hanging  great  chandeliers  - 
over  the  actors’  heads.  It  was  only  the  zone  that 
was  thus  lit,  the  rest  was  left  in  comparative  H 
shadow.  The  real  scene,  therefore,  was  in  the  I 
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DESIGN  FOR  A TOMB.— By  G.  Morf.tti. 


CAST.— By  Bessif.  Potter. 


•■POETRY."— By  John  Q.  A.  Ward. 
Colossal  Original  in  Dome  of  Library  of  Congress. 
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pulpit  has  also  been  introduced,  and  the  choir  as 
well  has  undergone  renovation.  A new  feature  is 
the  introduction  of  two  stained-glass  windows  at 
the  pulpit  end  of  the  church.  The  windows  are  the 
work  of  Mr.  Copland,  Aberdeen.  The  improve- 
ments were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Teunon.  joiner, 
Turriff ; and  Mr.  Watson,  painter  and  glazier,  of  the 
same  place.  The  scheme  of  renovation  was 
designed  by  Messrs.  D.  & J.  R.  M'Millan,  architects, 
Aberdeen. 

U.P.  Church,  Greenock. — The  memorial-stone 
of  the  hall  in  Union-street  which  the  Union-street 
U.P.  Church  are  erecting  has  just  been  laid.  The 
plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Stewart,  architect, 
Greenock,  and  the  following  are  the  contractors  for 
the  work  : — Wm.  Steel,  mason  ; James  Agnew, 
joiner  ; Clark  & Selkirk,  plumbers  ; James  Harvey, 
plasterer  ; D.  Phillips  & Sons,  slaters  ; F.  Logan  & 
Sons,  gasfitters — all  of  Greenock. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Shirebrook,  Nottingham. 

— The  foundation  stones  have  just  been  laid  of  a 
Wesleyan  school-chapel,  at  Shirebrook.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Goodacre,  Mansfield,  is  the  architect,  and  the  build- 
ing is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Rigley,  of  Kirkby-in- 
Ashfield. 

Grammar  School,  Dudley. — The  foundation 
stone  has  just  been  laid  of  a new  grammar  school 
at  Dudley.  The  new  buildings,  which  will  accom- 
modate 150  boys,  comprise  a large  central  hall,  five 
class-rooms,  and  head  mastei’s  house,  and  are  being 
erected  by  Messrs.  Webb  & Round,  of  Dudley,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Woodhouse  & Willoughby, 
architects,  of  Manchester.  The  total  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  10,000/. 

Laboratory,  Bromsc.rove  School,  Birming- 
ham.— The  Millington  science  laboratory  or  techni- 
cal department  has  just  been  opened  at  Bromsgrove 
School.  The  laboratory  stands  at  the  corner  of  the 
quadrangle  formed  by  the  present  building  of  the 
school.  It  is  built  of  sand-faced  bricks,  and  with 
facings  of  Monk's  Park  stone,  and  a covering  of 
purple-red  Broseley  tiles.  The  building,  which  is  of 
two  stories,  comprises  a lecture-room,  chemical  and 
physics  laboratories,  a dark  room  for  photography, 
carpenters’  and  turners’  shops  and  stores.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  & A.  Brazier, 
of  Bromsgrove,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Lewis  Sheppard  & Son, 
of  Worcester. 

Newtown  Intermediate  Schools,  Mont- 
gomeryshire.— The  Newtown  Intermediate  School 
buildings  were  opened  recently  by  Principal 
Viriamu  Jones.  The  school  provides  accommoda- 
tion for  12S  students — seventy-two  boys  and  fifty- 
six  girls.  Separate  entrances,  exits,  cloak-rooms, 
and  lavatories  for  each  sex  are  provided.  The 
masters’  and  mistress'  rooms  are  placed  on  either 
side,  adjoining  the  assembly  hall,  and  are  so  placed 
as  to  command  the  corridors,  Sc.  Private  lava- 
tories adjoin  them.  The  assembly  hall  is  centrally 
situated,  and  it  can  accommodate  about  200 
persons.  The  hall  is  capable  of  being  divided, 
when  required,  into  two  class-rooms  by  means  of  a 
folding  partition.  Four  class-rooms,  two  for  boys 
and  two  for  girls,  are  arranged  behind  the  assembly 
hall.  An  art  room  with  north  light  is  provided. 
The  technical  departments  of  the  building  provide 
on  the  boys’  side  a workshop  and  lavatory,  and  on 
the  girls’  side  a laundry  and  cookery  class-room,  all 
specially  planned  for  the  particular  subjects  to  be 
taught.  The  technical  rooms  are  isolated  from 
the  school  proper.  On  the  first  floor  separate 
luncheon-rooms  for  boys  and  girls  are  provided,  and 
rooms  for  storage.  The  architect  of  the  building 
was  Mr.  H.  Teather,  Cardiff  and  Shrewsbury.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Thomas,  Oswestry,  was  the  contractor,  and 
Mr.  E.  Parke,  Newtown,  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  was  3,000/. 

Industrial  School,  Edinburgh.— The  new  day 
industrial  school  in  Edinburgh,  which  has  been 
erected  by  the  School  Board  for  the  compulsory 
treatment  of  truant  children  under  their  care,  is  now 
completed.  Occupying  a site  in  St.  John’s  Hill, 
where  the  Holyrood  Free  Church  manse  formerly 
stood,  the  buildings  are  in  the  old  Scottish  style, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  architecture  of  the  old 
town.  The  frontage  is  to  the  north.  The  school  is 
substantially  built,  the  masonry  being  faced  with 
Corncockle  stone  ; the  partitions  in  the  interior  are 
of  red  brick,  the  lower  part  being  glazed.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  situated  the  office  of  the  school,  and 
adjoining  there  is  a small  bath-room.  To  the  right 
of  the  entrance  are  the  large  play-rooms,  divided  by 
a folding  partition,  so  that  on  certain  occasions  the 
rooms  may  be  formed  into  one  large  hall.  Off  these 
play-rooms  are  the  boys’  and  girls'  lavatories,  fitted 
with  wash-hand  basins,  baths,  and  a hot  and  cold 
service.  There  is  also  a large  plunge  bath.  For 
the  girls,  who  will  do  the  washing  and  cleaning 
required  in  the  school,  there  is  a washhouse, 
with  boiler  and  fixed  tubs,  &c.  In  the  base- 
ment there  are  the  hot-water  boilers.  Corri- 
dors run  from  one  end  of  the  building  to 
the  other  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  In  the 
former  is  the  scholars'  dining  hall.  The  kitchen 
adjoining  has  a service  window  communicating  with 
the  dining  hall.  The  scullery  and  store-rooms  open 
off  the  kitchen.  Other  conveniences  have  been 
arranged,  and  all  enter  from  the  girls'  side  of  the 
school.  On  the  other  side  of  the  corridor  are  two 
class-rooms,  capable  of  holding  forty  children  each, 
and  separated  by  means  of  a folding  partition.  On 
the  same  floor  are  also  the  Board-room,  which  the 


officials  will  also  use  as  a dining-room,  the  lady 
’superintendent's  private  room,  and  the  officials’  cloak- 
room and  lavatories.  The  top  story  contains  a 
couple  of  class-rooms  corresponding  to  the  ones 
below,  a large  workroom,  which  will  probably  be 
fitted  up  as  a joinery,  and  other  spare  rooms  in 
which  will  be  carried  on  any  other  industry  which 
the  Board  may  prescribe.  The  janitor's  house  is 
also  on  this  flat.  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  architect,  de- 
signed the  buildings,  which  were  erected  by  Mr. 
James  Kinnear,  builder.  The  other  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Charles  Ritchie  & Co.,  heating  and 
ventilating  engineers  ; and  Mr.  W.  A.  Campbell, 
painter.  The  cost  of  the  building,  which  is  certified 
to  accommodate  160  scholars,  is  a little  over  9,000/. 

— Scotsman. 

Technical  Buildings,  Dorchester  Grammar 
SCHOOL. — The  new  Technical  Buildings  at  the 
Dorchester  Grammar  School  have  just  been  opened. 
The  new  building  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of 
two  old  houses  at  the  back  of  the  Grammar  School 
playground  and  abutting  on  Charles-street.  It  was 
designed  bv  Messrs.  Crickmay  & Sons,  architects,  of 
Weymouth  and  Westminster.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  P.  Barrett  & Son,  builders. 
The  school  is’  built  of  Broadmayne  and  Chickerell 
bricks  and  roofed  with  Broseley  tiles.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  a room  37  ft.  long,  18  ft.  S in.  broad, 
and  13  ft.  high.  The  first  length  of  25  ft.  is  par- 
titioned off  for  a carpentry  shop,  and  the  remaining 
space  of  12  ft.  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  physics. 
?’he  rooms  are  floored  with  wood  blocks  and  pro- 
vided with  benches.  Above  this  is  a chemical 
laboratorv,  reached  by  an  external  roofed  staircase. 

1 1 is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  lower  room — 
37  ft.  long  and  iS  ft.  8 in.  broad — while  the  height  to 
the  roof  ridge  is  21  ft.  It  is  lighted  with  four 
windows  on  each  side  and  a window  in  the  north 
gable. 

School,  Glaisdale,  Yorkshire.— A new  Board 
School  is  being  erected  at  Glaisdale.  The  building 
is  of  stone,  and  will  accommodate  about  200  scholars. 
The  size  of  the  school-room  is  45  ft.  by  18  ft.,  whilst 
there  is  also  a class-room  20  ft.  by  iS  ft.  ; and  two 
cloak-rooms,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Srnales  is  the  architect,  and  the  plumbing 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Isaac  Stephenson  ; 
the  painting  work  being  executed  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Agar. 
Mr.  R.  Harland,  of  Whitby,  is  the  contractor.  The 
approximate  cost  of  the  building  is  2,000/. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Emsworth.  — The  new 
Victoria  Cottage  Hospital  has  just  been  opened 
at  Emsworth.  The  site  of  the  hospital  is  in  North- 
street.  The  building  is  of  red  brick  and  stone,  and 
has  been  erected  by  Mr.  W.  Poate,  of  Westbourne. 
The  plans  were  by  Mr.  John  Birch.  Adelphi. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Margate. — The  memorial 
stone  of  Margate  Cottage  Hospital  has  just  been 
laid  in  Victoria-road.  The  new  building  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Mercer.  The  design  leaves 
the  existing  wards,  operating  theatre,  bath-rooms 
and  water-closets  untouched,  but  provides  for  an 
entrance  hall  on  the  ground  floor  5 ft.  wide  and  a 
ward  for  two  women  on  the  right,  11  ft.  by  17  ft.  ; 
and  on  the  left  a ward  for  four  men,  19  ft.  by  17  ft., 
exclusive  of  bay-window.  The  receiving  room  is  a 
part  of  the  large  hall,  12  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  a bath-room 
for  men  is  provided  adjacent  to  each  male  ward.  A 
linen  room  adjoins  the  “ Wilcox  ” ward  and  glass 
screens  are  placed  in  the  receiving  room  to  separate 
the  male  and  female  patients.  On  the  first  floor 
there  are  matron's  sitting-room,  bedroom,  extra 
room  or  ward,  nurses’  bedroom,  bath-room,  &c.  In 
the  attic  there  is  a bedroom  for  two  servants,  and  in 
the  basement  a lower  hall,  nurses'  sitting-room, 
potato  store,  coal  cellar,  and  larder. 

New  Palace  Theatre,  Plymouth.  — This 
Theatre  is  now  practically  completed,  and  the 
opening  will  take  place  very  shortly.  The  theatre, 
which  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  W.  H.  Arber  (J.  T.  Wimperis  & Arber), 
of  Piccadilly,  with  the  Great  Western  Hotel  adjoin- 
ing, which  is  also  being  rebuilt  by  the  same 
architect,  and  has  been  incorporated  in  the  design, 
forms  an  imposing  erection,  the  site  of  the  two 
buildings  together  being  about  120  ft.  by  140  ft. 
The  front  has  been  executed  in  terra  cotta  by 
Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  of  Lambeth,  the  ground 
story  throughout  being  in  glazed  ware.  One  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  front  is  the  reproduction  in 
colour  of  two  pictures  of  the  Armada  by  Sir 
Oswald  Brieley.  These  are  placed  in  two’ large 
semi-circular  panels  at  the  two  ends  of  the  theatre 
front  on  the  first  floor  level.  A wrought  iron  sign, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  Powell,  & Co.,  pro- 
jects from  the  front  of  the  theatre.  Accommoda- 
tion is  provided  for  about  2,000  people.  There  are 
two  tiers  above  the  stalls  and  pit  level.  The  stalls 
are  reached  by  a corridor  leading  from  the  front 
entrance  hall  under  the  pit,  thus  economising  the 
space  at  the  sides  of  the  house.  The  decoration  of 
the  interior  is  English  in  character,  painted  scenes 
of  British  naval  and  military'  triumphs  occupying 
the  principal  divisions  of  the  large  dome  over  the 
centre  of  the  house  and  other  large  decorative 
spaces,  while  the  balcony  and  gallery  fronts  have  a 
series  of  portraits  of  British  heroes  entwined  in 
laurel.  The  paintings  have  all  been  executed  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Brewer.  In  the  entrance  hall  are  two  friezes 
by  the  same  artist.  The  contractors,  both  for  the 
theatre  and  hotel,  are  Messrs.  W.  Johnson  & Co., 
of  Wandsworth  Common,  and  the  following  are 
the  sub-contractors  : steel  constructional  work, 


Messrs.  Moreland  & Son  ; electric  lighting,  Messrs. 
Veale,  of  St.  Austell ; decorations,  Messrs.  Hooydonk 
& Co.  ; furnishing,  Messrs.  Dean,  of  Birmingham. 

Alterations  at  the  Sheffield  Theatre 
Royal.— During  the  last  few  weeks  various 
structural  alterations  have  been  in  progress  at  the 
Sheffield  Theatre  Royal.  Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  archi- 
tect, having  supervised  the  work.  A verandah  has 
been  erected,  covering  the  whole  of  the  frontage  and 
the  gallery  entrance  at  the  side.  New  lobbies  and 
vestibules  have  been  provided,  with  mosaic  flooring 
and  ornamental  ceilings.  The  staircase  to  the  dress 
circle  has  been  widened,  and  the  wall  and  ceilings 
ornamented  in  harmony  with  the  grand  vestibule. 
The  staircase  opens  into  a large  foyer,  which  leads 
to  the  dress  circle,  and  adjoining  is  a lounge,  which 
opens  on  to  the  saloon.  An  improvement  has  been 
effected  in  the  seating  and  accommodation  of  the 
stalls,  and  for  this  purpose  a staircase  has  been 
erected.  At  the  auditorium  side  an  improved  exit 
has  been  formed  into  the  side  street.  The  theatre 
has  been  redecorated  throughout  from  the  designs 
of  the  architect,  the  predominant  colours  being 
cream,  blue,  and  gold.  The  theatre  is  lighted 
throughout  with  electric  light. 

Laundry,  Low  Fell,  Durham. — New  buildings 
have  been  erected  at  Low  Fell  for  the  Provincial 
Laundries,  Limited.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  on  the  site  immediately  adjoining  the 
main  road  between  Gateshead  and  Durham.  They 
have  been  carried  out  with  Birtley  bricks,  with 
pressed  brick  mouldings  and  arches  from  Mr. 
Foster’s  works  at  Pelaw,  the  upper  part  of  the  walls 
being  rough  cast.  The  contractor  for  the  building 
was  Mr.  J.  C.  Hope,  and  Mr.  Mackay  acted  as 
inspector,  and  the  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson,  architects, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tvne. 

Public  Baths,  Folkestone.— New  public  baths 
at  Foord  were  opened  recently.  Mr.  Pope,  of  Folke- 
stone, was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Fearon  was  the 
contractor. 

Museum,  West  Bromwich.— On  the  25th  ult. 
“The  Oak  House."  West  Bromwich,  with  its 
grounds,  was  opened  to  the  public  as  a museum  and 
pleasure  ground.  Under  the  supervision  of  Messrs. 
Wood  & Kendrick,  the  house  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  state,  and  handed  over  to  West 
Bromwich. 

Public  Offices,  Windermere. — On  the  22nd 
ult.,  at  Windermere,  Mr.  W.  A.  Ducat,  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  into  an 
application  of  the  District  Council  for  leave  to 
borrow  2.500 1,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  Council 
offices.  Mr.  R.  Walker,  the  architect  of  the  scheme, 
said  the  premises  would  cost  about  1,700/. 

Store  Houses  for  Reservists.  — Additional 
buildings  are  required  at  Lancaster  and  Bury  for 
her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  they  are  to  be 
erected  immediately.  The  contracts  have  been 
given  to  Mr.  Samuel  Warburton,  of  Miles  Platting. 
The  work  is  to  be  carried  out  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Major  Sharpe,  R.E.,  Liverpool. 

Hotel,  Machrihanish,  Argyllshire.— A three- 
story  building,  to  replace  the  hotel  at  Machrihanish, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  February  last,  is 
about  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  hotel. 
Plans  by  Messrs.  Sydney  Mitchell  & Wilson,  archi- 
tects, Edinburgh,  have  been  approved.  The  new 
hotel  will  have  a frontage  to  the  bay  of  176  ft. 

The  New  Shire  Hall,  Durham.— The  formal 
opening  of  the  new  County  Buildings  at  Durham 
has  just  taken  place.  The  site  is  in  Old  Elvet,  and 
the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  erection,  furnishing,  &c., 
was  22,000 /.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Barnes  & 
F.  E.  Coates,  of  Sunderland  and  West  Hartlepool, 
and  the  building  has  a frontage  of  about  200  ft.  The 
buildings  extend  in  the  rear  to  a depth  of  130  ft. 
The  front  elevation  is  of  red  terra-cotta?  from 
Messrs.  Monk  & Newall,  of  Ruabon,  and  the  sides 
and  back  are  of  brick  with  buff  terra-cotta  dressings. 
A flight  of  steps  of  some  40  ft.  lead  up  to  the  front 
entrance,  which  is  through  an  arched  doorway.  The 
ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Council  Chamber, 
committee  rooms,  and  reception  rooms,  and  by  the 
offices  of  the  Clerk  to  the  County  Council.  The 
ante-room  and  Council  Chamber  are  both  large 
rooms.  The  committee  rooms  are  large  and  well 
lighted.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the 
County  Surveyor,  the  County  Accountant,  the 
Medical  Officer,  and  the  Education  Secretary.  The 
second  floor  is  taken  up  with  the  laboratories, 
libraries,  &c.  There  is  a large  basement  containing 
store  rooms,  &c.  The  chief  feature  of  the  elevation 
will  be  the  tower,  with  its  dome.  The  contractors 
were  Messrs.  D.  & J.  Ranken,  of  Sunderland  ; the 
clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  J.  G.  Kilburn. 

Cottage  Homes,  Gravelly  Hill,  Birmingham. 
— New  cottage  homes  are  being  erected  at  Gravellv 
Hill  for  the  Aston  Board  of  Guardians  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Franklin,  Cross,  & Nichols.  The 
architects'  plans  were  originally  drawn  for  the 
accommodation  of  “families"  of  thirty,  but  at  the 
instance  of  the  Local  Government  Board  they  have 
been  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  “ families  ” of 
not  more  than  sixteen,  space  being  found  in  the 
altered  designs  for  a total  of  250  children.  The 
new  buildings  face  the  workhouse  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Union-road,  and  are  divided  by  a broad 
roadway  into  two  sections,  one  for  girls  and  one  for 
boys.  In  the  centre  of  the  former  is  situated  the 
superintendent's  house  ; at  the  Fentham-road  end 
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is  a probationary  lodge  for  the  detention  and  exami- 
nation of  new  comers,  and  at  the  opposite  extremity 
are  the  church  and  schools  and  the  infirmary.  In 
each  section  are  seven  homes  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  sixteen  children  each,  and  one  for  twelve 
children.  The  boys'  department  contains  work- 
shops, in  which  will  be  taught  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
carpentry,  and  fitting,  and  a swimming  bath  is  also 
provided.  The  contract,  which  amounts  to  42,000/., 
has  been  let  to  Messrs.  W.  Lee  & Son,  of  Aston. 

Masonic  Temple,  Greenock.— a new  Masonic 
temple  has  been  erected  at  Greenock.  The  new 
building,  which  is  built  of  red  sandstone  from  Skel- 
morlie  Quarry,  stands  at  the  junction  of  Argyle  and 
West  Stewart-streets.  An  octagonal  tower  rises 
about  60  ft.  above  West  Stewart-street.  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a domical  roof.  A full-sized  figure  of 
the  patron  saint  of  the  lodge  is  placed  at  the  level  of 
the  upper  floor  in  a niche  surmounted  by  a pedi- 
ment supported  on  circular  attached  columns.  The 
upper  part  of  this  tower  has  semi-circular-headed 
windows,  and  at  the  angles  are  set  circular  columns 
supporting  an  entablature,  on  which  the  octagonal 
roof  rests.  The  principal  entrance  is  from  West 
Stewart-street.  which  gives  access  to  a staircase 
leading  to  all  the  floors.  There  is  also  a side  en- 
trance from  Argyle-street,  forming  a private  entrance 
to  the  lodge  room,  and  giving  access  to  a stair  lead- 
ing up  to  the  large  hall  on  the  second  floor.  The 
apartments  include  a lodge-room,  29  ft.  by  27  ft.  ; an 
assembly  or  committee-room,  candidates’  prepara- 
tion-room, officials’  room,  and  tyler’s  room.  A hall, 
45  ft.  by  42  ft.,  occupies  the  upper  floor.  Messrs. 
Boston,  Menzies,  & Morton  were  the  architects  of 
the  new  building. 

Memorial  Hall.  Edzell,  Forfar.— The  Inglis 
Memorial  Hall  at  Edzell  was  opened  on  the  22nd 
ult.  The  style  is  Scottish  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Colonel  Inglis  has  provided  in  the  building  a library 
and  reading-room.  Council  Chamber  for  the  use  of 
the  Parish  Council,  one  large  hall  for  public  meet- 
ings, and  one  smaller  hall  which  can  be  used  either 
separately  or  combined  with  the  main  hall.  Cloak- 
rooms, kitchen,  sculleries,  with  store-room,  &c.,  are 
attached  to  the  halls.  The  windows  of  the  library 
are  filled  with  stained  glass.  There  is  on  this  floor 
the  caretaker’s  house,  entrance  to  music  gallery,  and 
staircase  to  view  chamber  in  tower.  The  works'  have 
been  executed  by  the  following  contractors  : Messrs. 
J.  Ford  & Son.  Montrose,  mason  work  ; Messrs. 
W.  Black  & Son,  Brechin,  joiner  work  and  library 
fittings  and  furnishings  ; Mr.  J.  Scott,  Brechin,  slater 
work  ; Mr.  D.  M‘Kay,  Carnoustie,  plumber  work  ; 
Messrs.  Thomson  Brothers,  Brechin  and  Edzell, 
plaster  work  ; Messrs.  MTvenzie  & Moncur,  Edin- 
burgh, heating ; Messrs.  Milne,  Edinburgh,  gas- 
fittings  ; Messrs.  Alexander,  Dundee,  hall  pendants ; 
Messrs.  Wooliscroft,  Hanley,  wall  and  floor  tiles; 
Messrs.  Salviati,  Venice,  Messrs.  Meikle,  Glasgow, 
and  Mr.  Fox  Maule  Boyd,  Dundee,  have  respectiyely 
carried  out  the  Venetian  enamel  mosaics,  stained 
glass  and  painter  work  to  designs  by  Mr.  C.  Ower. 
Mr.  Robert  Scott,  Arbroath,  has  acted  as  clerk  of 
works,  and  Messrs  Wright,  Aberdeen,  supplied  the 
granite.  The  'architects  lare  Messrs.  C.  & L.  Ower, 
Dundee. 

SOUTHAMPTON  MUNICIPAL  LODGING  HOUSE.— 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House,  Southampton,  has  just  been  laid  by  the 
Mayor.  The  building,  which  is  to  be  built  on  the 
space  cleared  by  the  demolition  of  the  slums  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Simnel-street,  will  cost  the  town 
oyer  12,000/.,  and  it  gives  accommodation  for  1S9 
lodgers.  The  plans  were  worked  out  by  the  Borough 
Engineer  (Mr.  W.  B.  G.  Bennett),’  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  (Dr.  A.  Wellesley  Harris),  and  the 
drawings  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Hair,  the 
architectural  assistant  appointed  by  the  Corporation 
for  the  purpose.  Messrs.  Dyer  & Sons,  of  Bevois 
Hill,  are  the  contractors.  The  amount  of  their 
tender  was  10,798/.,  to  which  must  be  added  1,000!. 
for  laundry  and  kitchen  fittings,  hot  and  cold  water 
supply,  boilers,  furniture,  &c.,  and  500/.  for  contin- 
gencies, making  the  total  cost  12.29S /.  Mr.  Neville 
Hinves  is  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr  John  Dyer  is 
general  manager,  and  Mr.  Albert  Hann  foreman. 
The  building  will  be  four  stories  high,  with  a base- 
ment at  the  lower  end.  It  will  be  built  of  red 
bricks  with  stone  facings,  and  the  roofs  covered 
with  red  tiles,  which  have  been  taken  from  the  old 
buildings  demolished  on  the  first  of  the  areas  now 
cleared.  The  building  will  have  a frontage  of  65  ft. 

2 in.  to  Pepper-alley,  and  a depth  of  129  ft.  6 in., 
extending  to  within  a few  feet  of  the  ancient  Town 
Wall,  which  has  been  thrown  open  to  view  by  the 
removal  of  many  old  buildings  formerly  abutting 
upon  it.  It  will  be  rectangular  on  plan,  covering  a 
superficial  area  of  940  yards,  40  ft.  high  to  the 
eaves  in  front  and  53  ft.  at  the  back.  The  narrow 
roadway  of  Pepper-alley  has  been  widened  to 
40  ft.,  and  the  building  will  be  put  back  some  10  ft. 
larther.  The  main  entrance  is  from  Pepper-alley,  and 
will  open  into  a vestibule,  beyond  which,  on  the  left 
side,  is  an  office,  situated  to  give  the  attendants  con- 
trol of  a central  corridor,  which  extends  from  the 
entrance  to  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  manager's 
quarters  are  situated  in  the  south-east  corner.  On 
the  right  hand  side,  and  enteredlfrom  the  corridor, 
is  the  recreation  and  reading  room,  51  ft.  6 in.  long 
by  25  ft.  wide.  Part  of  the  other  space  on  the  north 
side  is  reserved  for  the  artisans'  dwellings  about  to 
be  erected  facing  Simnel-street,  which  is  also  to  be 
widened  as  in  the  case  of  Pepper-alley ; an  open 


yard  will  be  left  over  50  ft.  wide  between  the  two 
blocks  of  buildings.  Near  the  recreation  room  and 
adjoining  the  dining  room  is  a provision  shop  25  ft. 
6 in.  long  by  7 ft.  3 in.  wide,  lighted  from  the  yard 
and  Blue  Anchor-lane.  Beyond  the  shop  is  a central 
hall,  in  which  is  situated  the  stairs  to  the  dormi- 
tories above,  and  also  to  the  basement.  On  the  left 
of  the  hall  is  the  dining  room,  51  ft.  6 in.  long  by 
25  ft.  6 in.  wide.  At  the  end  of  the  dining  room, 
and  in  communication  with  the  same,  is  the  lodgers' 
kitchen.  A lift  communicates  with  this  kitchen, 
the  dining  room,  and  the  administrative  kitchen  in 
the  basement.  The  lavatory,  entered  from  the  central 
hall,  is  provided  with  twenty-three  enamelled  fire-clay 
basins.  The  urinals  are  eight  in  number,  and  seven 
water-closets  are  provided,  beyond  which  is  the  feet 
washing-room,  and  three  bath-rooms.  Hot  and  cold 
water  supply  is  provided  for  this  and  all  offices  of 
the  building.  A work-room  is  provided  at  the  end 
of  the  corridor.  The  lodgers'  changing  and  locker 
room  is  20  ft.  by  12  ft.  At  the  end  of  this  passage 
is  an  external  staircase  giving  access  to  the  adminis- 
trative portion  of  the  basement  below,  and  continued 
up  to  each  Hoor  above  as  an  emergency  exit.  The 
accommodation  in  the  basement  is  : — Administra- 
tion kitchen  20  ft.  by  15  ft.,  with  a scullery  and 
washhouse  25  ft.  6 in.  by  iSft.  6 in.,  with  drying 
chambers,  ironing-room,  hardware,  blanket,  and 
linen  stores,  staff  mess-room,  and  sleeping-room, 
with  a lodgers'  box-room,  and  laundry,  the  whole  of 
which  are  lighted  and  approached  by  passages  5 ft. 
wide.  Independent  lavatory  and  water-closets  are 
provided  for  the  staff.  The  dormitories  are  designed 
in  three  separate  pavilions  30  ft.  apart,  approached 
from  the  central  staircase  by  open  corridors.  The 
partitions  of  the  cubicles  will  be  composed  of  coke 
breeze  concrete  on  iron  framing.  Each  cubicle  has 
a separate  window,  and  also  a ventilator  under  the 
bed.  Each  floor  contains  sixty-three  cubicles. 

New  Warehouse,  Aberdeen.— The  new  stores 
and  bonded  warehouses  at  Yirginia-street  and  Shore- 
lane,  erected  in  extension  of  their  present  premises 
by  the  Shoreporters’  Society,  were  recently  opened. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Wilson  was  architect,  and  the  cost  has  been 
10.000 /.  The  masonry  work  was  carried  out  bv 
Mr.  A.  Cheyne,  carpentry  work  by  Messrs.  Hendry 
& Keith,  plumbing  work  by  Mr.  A.  Campbell,  anil 
iron  work  by  Mr.  Jno.  Grant,  all  of  Aberdeen. 

Premises,  Maddox-street. — Extensive  premises 
are  being  built  on  the  site  of  No.  39,  at  the  corner 
of  New  Bond-street,  by  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons,  from 
the  plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  E.  K.  Purchase. 

Proposed  Workmen's  Houses,  New  Boult- 
HAM,  Lincoln. — On  the  22nd  ult.,  Mr.  P.  Gordon 
Smith,  Architect  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  Major-General  H.  D.  Crozier,  R.E.,  one  of  the 
Inspectors' of  the  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
Guildhall,  Lincoln,  into  the  subject  matter  of  an 
application  by  the  Lincoln  Town  Council  for  sanc- 
tion to  borrow  6,500/.  for  the  erection  of  houses  at 
New  Boultham  under  the  provisions  of  Part  III.  of 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  and 
1,994/.  for  works  of  street  improvement.  The  City 
Surveyor  (Mr.  R.  A.  McBrair)  said  the  plans  com- 
plied with  the  by-laws  in  all  particulars  but  one. 
There  was  one  small  discrepancy,  and  that  was  with 
regard  to  the  passage  walls  ; instead  of  being  built 
9 in.  throughout,  a portion  of  one  side  had  to  be 
built  9 in.  and  a portion  of  the  other  side  4.J  in. 
Quoting  from  the  result  of  a visit  to  244  streets”and 
courts,  he  said  there  were  forty-nine  empty  houses 
in  thirty-seven  streets  and  courts,  at  a weekly  rent 
of  6s.  6d.  and  under.  Of  these  forty-nine  houses,  ten 
of  them  were  in  a dilapidated  condition.  There 
were  twenty-seven  houses  at  a weekly  rental  of 
3s.  6d.  and  under.  There  were  seven  houses 
between  3s.  6d.  and  4s.  3d.  a week,  and  fifteen  houses 
between  4s.  3d.  and  6s.  6d.  There  were  10,000 
houses  in  Lincoln,  and  of  those  at  rents  of  4s.  3d.  a 
week  and  under  only  twenty-four  were  in  really 
good  condition.  The  erection  of  houses  like  those 
proposed  would  be  likely  to  tempt  the  population 
away  from  those  places. 

Mar  Lodge,  Deesidf.,  Aberdeenshire. — The 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Fife  have  now  entered  into 
residence  at  Mar  Lodge,  the  new  structure  which 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  building  burned  down 
three  years  ago.  The  new  building  was  illustrated 
and  described  in  our  issue  for  January  23, 1S07.  The 
cost  of  the  Lodge,  with  the  attendant  works,  en- 
largement of  the  garden,  &c.,  was  between  15,000/. 
and  20,000 /.  The  architect  was  Mr.  A.  Marshall  Mac- 
kenzie, A.R.S.A.,  Aberdeen.  The  contractors  for  the 
work  were  as  follows : — For  the  Lodge,  mason 
work,  Mr.  Edgar  Gauld,  Aberdeen  ; carpenter, 
Messrs.  M'Robbie  & Milne,  Aberdeen  ; slater,  Mr. 
James  Grant,  Ballater  ; plumbers,  Messrs,  j.  Blaikie 
& Sons,  Aberdeen  ; plasterer  and  fireproof  floors, 
Messrs.  Stuart  & Co.,  London  ; iron  work,  Mr. 
George  Bisset,  Aberdeen,  and  Messrs.  J.  Abernethy 
& Co.,  Aberdeen  ; electric  bells  and  cooking  ranges, 
Messrs.  D.  M'Hardy  & Son,  Aberdeen  : electric 
lighting  and  heating,  Messrs.  P.  C.  Middleton  & Co., 
Aberdeen ; fibrous  plaster  work,  Messrs.  Hay  & 
Lyall,  Aberdeen  ; well  fires,  Messrs.  J.  Bannochie 
& Sons,  Aberdeen  ; painting  and  glazing,  Messrs.  G. 
Donald  & Sons,  Aberdeen,  and  Messrs.  Maple  & Co., 
London.  The  approaches  have  been  laid  out  by 
Mr.  A.  G.  Cumming,  Braemar.  For  the  lar^e 
stables,  erected  a short  distance  eastward  of  the 
Lodge,  the  contractors  were  : — Mason,  Mr.  George 
Hall.  Aberdeen ; carpenter,  Mr.  D.  Macdonald. 
Braemar ; slater,  Mr.  James  Grant  ; plasterer, 
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Messrs.  Stuart  & Co.  ; painter,  Messrs.  Donald  & 
Sons  ; plumber,  Messrs.  Blaikie  & Sons  ; and  electric 
lighting,  Messrs.  Middleton  & Co. 

Hall,  Presbyterian  Church,  Swalwell, 
Durham. — The  foundation  stone  has  just  been  laid 
of  a new  hall  for  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Swal- 
well. Messrs.  Badenock  & Bruce,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  Humphrey 
Atkinson,  of  Blaydon,  is  contractor.  The  work 
comprises  a hall  seated  for  500,  having  side  and  end 
galleries  and  a large  infants’  class-room,  with  gal- 
lery. The  building  will  be  in  brickwork,  with 
selected  Birtley  brick  facing,  relieved  with  moulded 
red  brick  strings  and  cornices  from  Edwards, 
Ruabon. 

Public  Offices,  Hengoed,  Glamorganshire. 
—The  Gelligaer  and  Rhigos  Rural  District  Council 
have  entered  into  possession  of  the  new  public 
offices  which  have  been  erected  by  them  at 
Hengoed.  The  building  consists  of  Board-room, 
vestibule,  offices,  &c.,  and  is  built  externally  of 
Ruabon  bricks  and  terra-cotta,  there  being  a terrace 
in  front,  with  balustrades  and  pedestals.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  James  Jones,  and  the  builders 
Messrs.  Mainwaring  & Davies,  Llanbradach. 

New  Lunatic  Asylum,  Chadwell  Heath, 
Essex. — The  foundation-stone  of  an  asylum  for  the 
County  Borough  of  West  Ham  (population  about 
260,000)  was  laid  by  the  Mayor  of  West  Ham, 
Alderman  Ivey,  at  Chadwell  Heath,  on  the  3rd  inst. 
The  buildings,  which  cover  more  than  10  acres, 
with  90  acres  of  surrounding  land,  will  accommo- 
date 800  patients  and  staff  in  various  blocks.  There 
will  be  the  following  accommodation  : sick  and 
infirm,  88  males  and  112  females;  acute,  70  males, 
90  females ; epileptic,  So  males,  98  females  ; and 
chronic,  1 12  males,  150  females.  The  Administration 
block  is  placed  centrally,  the  front  portion  being 
occupied  on  the  ground  floor  by  the  chief  medical 
officer's,  steward's,  and  clerk's  offices,  board-room, 
dispensary,  library,  &c.,  the  museum  and  labora- 
tories and  assistant  medical  officer’s  rooms  being  on 
the  first  Hoor.  At  the  back  are  the  waiting-room, 
matron's  apartments,  recreation-hall,  rooms  for 
male  and  female  attendants,  kitchen,  bakery,  general 
stores,  laundry,  boiler,  engine-house,  and  workshops, 
&c.  The  main  buildings  will  be  two  stories  in 
height.  The  foundations  have  been  put  in  by- 
Messrs.  Gregar  & Son,  of  Stratford,  at  a cost 
of  about  16,000/.  Messrs.  Leslie  & Co.,  of  Ken- 
sington, have  the  contract  for  the  superstruc- 
ture—210,000/.  In  addition  to  the  main  build- 
ings there  will  be  a medical  officer’s  residence  ; also 
steward’s,  chief  attendant's,  and  married  attendants' 
houses,  isolation  block,  mortuary,  lodges,  and  a 
chapel  to  accommodate  530  adults.  The  total  cost 
when  finished  will  be  about  300,000/.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  the  Borough  Engineer  of  West 
Ham. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 


General  H.  Darley  Crozier,  R E.,  an  Inspector  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  conducted  an  inquiry- 
on  the  19th  ult.  in  the  Kirkby-in-Ashfield  Board 
Schools  respecting  an  application  from  the  Kirkbv 
Urban  District  Council  for  sanction  to  borroyv 
9,200/.  for  purposes  of  works  of  water  supply. 
The  loan  includes  the  following  items  :— For  raising 
main  and  service  main,  1,280/.  13s.;  reservoir, 
1.200/.  ; sinking  well  (on  No  Man's  Hill),  lining.  &c.,’ 
1.500/.  ; pumping  station,  including  engine-room, 
boiler-house,  &c.,  1,000/.  ; duplicate  pumping  ma- 
chinery, 2,000/.  ; and  compensation  to  the  Sutton 
Council  and  contingencies,  1,000/.  The  yvell  is  to  be 
sunk  to  a depth  of  90  ft.  The  engineer  is  Mr.  W.  H 
Radford. 

Sewerage  of  Balsall  Heath,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  W.  °.  E.  Meade-King,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry 
at  the  Council  House  on  the  27th  ult.  with  regard 
to  an  application  of  the  City  Council  for  sanctio°n  to 
borrow  25,000/.  for  the  erection  of  public  baths  at 
Small  Heath  ; and  5,000/.  for  works  of  sewerage 
The  Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  C.  G.  Beale),  Mr.  Hiley  (Town 
Clerk’s  office),  and  Mr.  J.  Price  (City  Surveyor)  were 
among  those  present.  Mr.  Hiley  explained  that 
with  regard  to  the  first  application  of  25,000/.  for 
baths  at  Small  Heath,  the  Corporation  desired  to 
xvithdrayv  that.  It  had  been  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Baths  and  Parks  Committee  that  the 
estimates  would  want  amending.  They  were  pre- 
pared some  twelve  months  ago,  and  prices  had  since 
risen.  The  estimates  would  be  amended,  and  a fresh 
application  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
due  course.  With  regard  to  the  present  application, 
it  was  for  5,000/.,  to  cover  the  cost  of  laying  a sewer 
beginning  in  Edgbaston-road. 

Waterworks,  near  Helmsley,  Yorkshire  — 
New  waterworks  to  supply  the  villages  of  Nunning- 
ton,  Stonegrave,  East  Newton,  and  Laysthorpe,  and 
the  surrounding  hamlets,  were  opened 'at  Gilliiw  on 
the  26th  ult.  Messrs.  Fairbank  & Son,  of  York 
were  selected  as  the  engineers  for  the  work,  and 
they  have  had  associated  with  them  as  contractors, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  of  Market  Weighton,  and  Mr 
William  Bell,  with  Mr.  James  Sharpe  as  clerk  of 
works. 

Marine  Drive,  Scarborough.— The  Scar- 
borough Corporation  some  time  ago  submitted  to 
the  Scarborough  Harbour  Commissioners  plans 
prepared  by  their  engineer  (Mr.  H.  W.  Smith),  for 
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the  proposed  approach  road  along  the  seaside  to  the 
new  Marine  Drive  round  the  base  of  the  Castle  Hill. 
The  plan  shows  a road  80  ft.  wide.  It  provides  for 
the  erection  of  a few  workshops  for  traders  allied 
with  the  fishing  industry,  to  be  erected  on  piles. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners  states, 
in  reply,  that  the  committee  of  the  Commissioners 
recognise  the  public  character  of  the  work,  and 
that,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  they  will  recom- 
mend the  Commissioners  to  assent  to  the  acquisition 
by  the  Corporation  of  the  north-east  corners  of  the 
harbour,  and  of  the  acquiring  of  right  of  way  over 
the  approaches  thereto  to  the  extent  of  20  ft.  less 
than  is  shown  in  the  plan,  subject  to  certain  pro- 
visions. They  cannot  possibly  entertain  the  proposal 
for  the  workshops  to  be  built  on  piles.  The  com- 
mittee, after  dealing  exhaustively  with  the  proposed 
concessions,  state  their  feeling  that  these  will  un- 
doubtedly involve  a serious  restriction  of  present 
facilities  and  accommodation  for  the  trade  carried 
on  by  those  who  use  the  harbour,  and  as  compensa- 
tion they  propose  that  the  Corporation  shall  allow 
the  Commissioners  to  acquire  so  much  of  the  front- 
age of  the  foreshore  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  widen  the  West  Pier  by  70  ft.  for  about 
two-thirds  its  full  length,  and  to  bear  the  cost,  or,  in 
the  alternative,  to  contribute  the  sum  of  5,000/. 
towards  the  cost.  The  widening  of  the  West  Pier 
would  involve  only  a very  slight  encroachment  on 
the  foreshore,  beyond  the  limit  of  deviation  shown 
in  a plan  referred  to  in  the  Harbour  Act  of  1843. 
The  matter  will  be  considered  by  the  Streets  and 
Buildings  Committee  of  the  Corporation.— Sheffield 
Telegraph. 

Water  Supply,  Middleton-  Tyas.— The  Rich- 
mond Rural  District  Council,  Yorkshire,  have 
engaged  Mr.  Harry  W.  Taylor,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  of 
Newcastle  and  Birmingham,  to  report  upon  the 
best  means  of  supplying  the  village  of  Middleton 
Tyas  with  water. 

'Ventilation-  OF  Sewers.— Dr.  T.  Orme  Dud- 
field,  in  his  monthly  report  to  the  Vestry  of  Ken- 
sington, on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Kensington, 
remarks,  that  “the  hot  weather  has  brought  in  its 
train  the  customary  flood  of  complaints  of  offensive 
smells  in  streets  arising  from  untrapped  gullies  and 
sewer  ventilating  openings.  The  Surveyor  was  re- 
quested to  ‘ report  to  the  committee  as  to  any 
practicable  action  which  might  be  taken  bv  the 
Vestry  to  give  effect  in  this  parish  to  the  third  re- 
commendation (printed  below)  of  the  Conference' 
of  the  Engineer  to  the  County  Council  and  the 
Surveyors  to  the  Sanitary  Authorities  at  which  this 
question  was  considered.  The  Surveyor's  report  to 
the  committee  is  to  the  effect  set  out  in  paragraph 
22b  of  his  report  of  October  18,  1897,  viz.  : ‘ That 
the  Local  Sanitary  Authority  shall  be  empowered 
bv  statute  to  carry  up  any  building  sewer  ventilating 
pipes.  To  meet  possible  and  probable  objections 
on  the  part  of  property-owners,  statutory  power, 
above  suggested,  might  be  made  subject  to  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board.'  The 
Surveyor,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has  discretionary 
power  to  erect  ventilating  pipes  where  necessary 
for  the  remedy  of  nuisance  from  effluvia  from 
surface  gratings,  and  I believe  some  200  (or  less 
than  one  per  ten  acres  on  an  average)  have  been 
erected,  a number  which  compares  poorly  with  the  I 
500  alreadv  erected  in  the  City  of  London — in  an 
area  little  "more  than  a fourth  that  of  Kensington. 

I should  be  glad  to  see  these  pipes  multiplied  largely. 
It  is  stated  that  to  only  one-half  of  the  applications  , 
made  for  consent  to  their  erection  is  consent  given  : 
but  if  the  applications  were  sufficiently  numerous,  | 
and  this  average  of  consents  sustained,  we  might  in 
the  course  of  a few  years  be  in  a considerably 
better  condition  in  respect  to  sewer  ventilation  than 
at  present.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Surveyor  was 
not  requested  to  report  in  respect  of  the  recom- 
mendation in  the  first  resolution  of  the  Conference, 
with  which  the  Sanitary  Committee  concur,  and 
which  contemplates  a large  increase  in  the  number 
of  surface  ventilating  openings  as  a remedy  for 
offensive  effluvia  from  sewers.  This  recommenda- 
tion should  certainly  receive  attention  at  the  hands 
of  the  Sanitarv  Authorities  of  the  metropolis.  To 
the  County  Council  a letter  has  been  written  by  the 
Vestry  Clerk,  from  which  I extract  the  following 
passages  ‘ Adverting  to  your  letter  of  April  15  last 
(forwarding  the  report  of  the  Conference)  ....  I 
am  directed  to  state  for  the  information  of  the 
Council  that  the  Vestry  concur  in  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  and  third  resolutions  arrived  at 
by  the  Conference  as  follows  : — 1.  That  the  closing 
of  sewer  ventilators,  in  response  to  complaints, 
increases  the  general  evil,  the  diminution  of  which 
is  to  be  attained  by  the  multiplication  of  the  venti- 
lators at  regular  frequent  intervals.  3.  That  pipe 
ventilators  up  buildings,  or  otherwise,  where  pos- 
sible, should  always  be  adopted  in  addition  to  surface 

ventilation The  Vestry  note  the  statement  of 

the  Council's  Engineer,  in  liis  report  to  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee.  ‘ that  the  general  result  of  the 
Conference  has  confirmed  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Council  in  recent  years,  and  that  the 
remedy  for  sewer  emanations  is  to  be  looked  for  from 
the  maintenance  of  more  frequent  ventilating 
openings,  both  at  the  street  level  and  by  means  of 
pipes  carried  up  houses  and  other  buildings.’  In 
these  views  the  Vestry  concur,  and  I am  directed  to 
request  the  Council  to  adopt  the  remedy  suggested, 
in  respect  of  the  Counter's  Creek  sewer  in  this 
parish,  numerous  complaints  having  been  received 


from  parishioners  and  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  of 
offensive  smells  from  sewer  ventilators  in  the  line 
of  the  said  sewer.” 

Sewage  Scheme,  Exmouth.— Mr.  H.  H.  Law, 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry 
at  Exmouth  on  the  27th  ult , relative  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Urban  District  Council  to  borrow 
34,500/.  for  new  sewage  works.  The  sewage  scheme 
had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Mansergh,  and  Mr. 
Strahan,  his  assistant,  explained  that  the  essential 
feature  of  the  plan  was  to  have  a high  level 
sewer,  taking  in  Withycombe,  and  providing  for  a 
free  discharge,  however  great  the  rainfall.  It  was 
proposed  to  have  a pumping  station  to  take  the 
sewage  from  the  Exeter-road  low  level  area  to  the 
high  level  sewer,  for  the  purpose  of  discharge. 
The  sewage  would  be  discharged  at  a point  160  yards 
beyond  the  present  outfall,  and  provision  had  been 
made  to  meet  a probable  increase  of  the  population 
to  20,000.  The  high  level  sewer  would  be  capable 
of  discharging  8^  million  gallons  of  sewage  every 
twenty-four  hours.  The  pumping  station  had  been 
so  arranged  that  no  nuisance  could  arise  from  it. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  to  utilise  all  existing 
sewers. 

A Leicester  Water  Scheme. — The  Leicester 
Corporation  have  determined  to  promote  a Bill  in 
Parliament  next  Session  for  a water  scheme 
which  will  involve  an  outlay  of  3,000,000/.  It 
is  proposed  to  combine  with  the  authorities  of 
Derby,  Belper,  Nottingham,  and  probably  Shef- 
field, to  secure  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the 
Upper  Derwent,  with  the  vast  area  of  collecting 
grounds,  and  convey  the  water  to  Leicester,  a dis- 
tance of  sixty-six  miles.  The  project,  if  carried 
through,  will  secure  a minimum  supply  of  fourteen 
million  gallons  of  water  daily. 

The  Croydon  Water  Supply. — On  the  1st  inst., 
at  the  Croydon  Municipal  Buildings,  Mr.  Willcocks 
and  Dr.  Wharton,  Local  Government  Board  In- 
spectors, resumed  their  inquiry  into  the  application 
of  the  Croydon  Corporation  for  sanction  to  borrow 
the  sum  of  32,000 /.  for  the  construction  of  additional 
waterworks  at  Waddon.  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E., 
of  Croydon  and  Westminster,  giving  evidence 
against  the  case  put  forward  by  the  Corporation, 
said  the  capital  value  of  the  millowners’  interest  in 
the  Wandle  was  176,000 /.  He  gave  that  as  his 
opinion  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Metro- 
politan Water  Supply  in  1878,  and  he  thought  the 
water  power  was  of  the  same  value  now.  He  was 
certainly  of  opinion  that  the  abstraction  of  i£ 
million  "gallons  daily  from  the  well  would  affect  the 
Waddon  streams.  The  inquiry  was  again  adjourned. 

Shipley  Main  Drainage. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Shipley  Urban  District  Council,  held  on  the  28th 
ult.,  contract  plans  of  their  proposed  bacterial  filter 
beds,  together  with  an  estimate  of  cost,  were  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Malcolm  Paterson,  M.Inst.C.E.  The 
beds  will  be  constructed  of  brick  in  cement,  and 
will  cover  an  area  of  6,133  square  yards,  there  being 
four  each  of  the  rough  and  fine  filters.  The  total 
estimated  cost,  exclusive  of  contingencies,  is  5,400/. 
The  volume  of  sewage  to  be  treated  will  be  Soo.ooo 
gallons  daily,  and  the  treatment  will  be  on  the 
system  advocated  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  has  settled 
the  capacity  and  arrangement  of  the  beds.  The 
plans  were  'adopted  without  modification,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  advertise  for  contracts.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  treat  trade  refuse,  and  the  sewage 
will  pass  through  grit  depositing  tanks  before 
flowing  on  to  the  beds. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION . 

Windows,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.— The  Duke 
of  Westminster  has  presented  two  stained-glass 
windows  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  They  are  designed 
by  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond.  One,  placed  in  the  south 
transept,  represents  the  kings  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy. In  the  north  transept  the  other  window  is 
not  quite  complete. 

Reredos.  St.  John  the  Baptist  Church, 
KINGSTON  vale. — The  reredos  recently  placed  in 
the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Kingston  Vale,  to 
the  memory  of  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  was  dedicated 
on  the  30th  ult.  The  reredos  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  A.R.A.,  and  worked  in  white 
alabaster,  somewhat  sparsely  gilded.  The  central 
figure  is  that  of  the  Saviour,  with  hands  uplifted  in 
blessing.  The  four  windows  of  the  apse  have  been 
slightly  enlarged,  and  refilled  with  stained  glass 
representing  St.  George,  St.  David,  St.  Andrew,  and 
St.  Patrick.  In  addition  to  these  gifts,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York,  the  Prince  and  Princess  Adolphus 
of  Teck,  and  Prince  Francis  and  Prince  Alexander 
of  Teck  have  furnished  the  altar  with  a gilt  Gothic 
cross  and  candlesticks. 


Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.  — Applications  for 
space  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Westminster,  not 
later  than  the  20th  inst. 

Public  Park,  &c.,  Wallasey,  Cheshire.— 
Colonel  J.  T.  Marsh,  R.E..  an  inspector  under  the 
Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  on  the 
20th  ult.,  at  the  Public  Offices,  Egremont,  into  an 
application  by  Wallasey  Urban  District  Council  for 
powers  to  borrow  14,130/.  for  public  parks,  pleasure 
grounds,  and  other  purposes.  Evidence  in  support 
of  the  various  applications  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  T. 
Wright,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Board,  and  others. 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE. — M.  Bobin,  Architect  of  Civil  build- 
ings, and  M.  Mariaud,  Architect  to  the  Ministry  of 
Justice  and  Inspector  of  Works  at  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and 
the  Tuileries,  have  received  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  on  the  occasion  of  the  National 

Fete  of  July  14. The  Jury  of  the  Ecole  des 

Beaux  Arts  entrusted  with  the  decision  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  First  Class  in  Architecture,  has 
awarded  first-class  medals  to  M.  Jaumin,  a pupil  of 
MM.  Daumet  & Esquie,  and  M.  Albresque,  a pupil 
of  MM.  Guadet  & Paulin.  The  subject  was  a pro- 
vincial veterinary  college. It  is  proposed  to 

commission  a sculptor,  who  has  not  yet  been  chosen, 
to  execute  a statue  of  Michelet,  which  will  be  placed 
in  the  Pantheon  near  the  mural  paintings  of 

Puvis  de  Chavannes. M.  Denys  Pueeh  has 

just  completed  a design  for  a monument  to 
former  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts 
et  Manufactures  who  have  died  for  science  or 

for  their  country. There  has  just  been  opened  at 

St.  Maurice,  near  Paris,  a large  group  of  school 

buildings  erected  by  the  architect,  M.  Guyon. At 

the  request  of  the  Commission  of  Old  Paris  the 
public  is  now  permitted  to  visit  the  Tower  of  Jean 

Sans  Peur  in  the  Rue  Etienne  Marcel. M.  Osiris, 

well-known  for  his  liberality,  has  given  for  the 
Exposition  of  1900  a prize  of  100,000  francs  which 
will  be  awarded  under  the  auspices  of  a syndicate 
of  the  Parisian  Press  to  the  author  or  authors  of 
the  most  meritorious  work  either  from  the  point  of 
view  of  humanity  or  from  an  artistic  or  industrial 

point  of  view. It  appears  that  M.  Falquiere  who, 

as  the  Builder  has  already  announced,  is  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  statue  of  Balzac,  proposes 
to  represent  him  seated,  and  clothed  with  the 
monk's  habit  which  the  celebrated  novelist  was 

accustomed  to  wear  in  his  study. Very  shortly 

there  will  be  constructed  a line  of  railway  to 
join  the  town  of  Charolles  (Saone-et-Loire)  with 

the  main  line  from  Paray-le-Monial  to  Lozanne. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  sculptor  Deloye  a 
commission  for  the  monument  which  the  town  of 
Dijon  intends  to  raise  to  the  memory  of  Garibaldi. 

There  has  just  been  discovered  at  Joeuf 

(Meurthe-et-Moselle)  a large  Merovingian  cemetery, 
as  well  as  some  beautiful  fragments  of  ornate  archi- 
tecture and  rich  decoration,  which  appear  to  have 

formed  part  of  a Gallo-Roman  temple. It  is 

proposed  to  commission  from  the  engraver  Roty  a 
medal  commemorative  of  the  erection  of  the  new 

prisons  of  Fresnes-les-Rungis. The  statue  of  the 

Positivist  philosopher  Charles  Fourrier,  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  Salon  this  year,  has  been  set  up  on 
the  Boulevard  de  Clichy,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Caulincourt.  This  monument  is  the  work  of  M. 

Derre. The  construction  of  the  new  railway  line 

from  St.  Sever  to  Dax  will  be  commenced  very 

shortly. It  is  proposed  to  construct  a special  line 

of  railway  from  Paris  to  Chartres,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  entry  into  Paris  of  the  Chemin  de  Ferde  l’Etat, 
which  at  present  is  obliged  to  make  use  of  a line  to 
the  Mont  Parnasse  station. M.  Goutier,  archi- 

tect, of  Vitre,  has  gained  the  first  premium  in  the 
competition  instituted  by  the  town  of  Fougeres  for 
the  erection  of  a municipal  abattoir.  M.  Prioul, 
jun.,  of  Saint Servan,  obtained  the  second  premium, 

and  M.  Pinel,  of  Fougeres,  the  third  premium. 

It  appears  that  the  ramparts  of  Aigues-Mortes, 
which  up  to  the  present  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  War  Department,  are  about  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Education  and  Fine 
Art,  which  will  be  entrusted  with  their  preserva- 
tion.  The  death  is  announced  of  M.  J.  Parguy,  of 

Paris,  architect,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Public  Improvements,  Biricdale,  Lancashire. 

— At  the  Birkdale  Town  Hall  recently,  Colonel  C.  j 
H.  Luard,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  respecting  the 
Birkdale  Urban  District  Council's  application  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  I 
7,454/.  for  works  of  improvement  in  the  township,  I 
made  up  of  the  following  items  : — 4,250/.  for  works  J 
of  street  improvement  (including  main  roads),  630/.  j 
for  works  of  sewerage,  575/.  for  purposes  of  public  I 
walks  and  pleasure  grounds,  500/.  for  the  erection  c 
of  a fire-station,  and  1,500/.  for  laying  gas  mains.  I 
Among  those  present  at  the  inquiry  were  Mr.  C.  [ 
F.  Hodgkinson,  surveyor,  and  Mr.  Schofield,  County  r 
Surveyor. 

The  Strand  Improvement. — At  the  Middlesex  i 
Guildhall,  Westminster,  on  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  Trout-  1 
beck  and  a special  jury  heard  the  case  of  “ Roberts  l 
j’.  The  London  County  Council,"  a claim  for  about  I 
35,000 /.  as  compensation  in  respect  of  the  freehold  It 
interest  in  the  premises  Nos.  268,  270,  and  271,  ,£ 
Strand,  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  London  if 
County  Council  for  the  purposes  of  the  Strand  l| 
improvement.  The  premises,  Nos.  270  and  271  are  .1 
in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Nutt,  at  650/.  a year,  on  9 
lease  for  twenty-one  years  from  18S8  ; while  No.  268  iM 
is  at  present  vacant,  the  front  being  let  as  an  i| 
advertising  station  at  130/.  a year.  It  appeared  that  til 
Mr.  Nutt  had  to  expend  about  1,000/.  on  the  pre-  -b 
mises  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  lease,  and  it  tfj 
was  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  claimant  that  the  ;UI 
present  rental  value  of  the  premises  270  and  271,  . 1 
Strand,  is  900/.  a year.  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis  sji 
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valued  the  property  Nos.  270  and  271  for  the 
term  of  the  lease  at  6,500/.,  and  in  reversion 
(deferred  twelve  years  on  the  3 per  cent,  table)  at 
15,700/.;  and  No.  268  at  310/.  a year  (on  the  5 per 
cent,  table),  7,750/.;  a total  of  29,950/.,  to  which  he 
added  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale,  making 
32,945/.,  to  which  one  year’s  rent  of  No.  268  had  to 
be  added  as  a solatium  for  the  interference  with  the 
letting  of  the  property  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
notice  to  treat.  On  behalf  of  the  London  County 
Council  the  rental  in  the  lease  of  Nos.  270-271  was 
stated  to  be  full,  and  the  reversionary  rental  as  not 
more  than  700/.,  while  the  rental  of  No.  268  was 
estimated  at  200/.  From  this  there  was  a deduction 
for  repairs,  and  the  total  valuations  averaged 
21,600 /.  The  jury  awarded  the  claimant  the  sum  of 
25.850/.,  plus  one  year's  rent  of  No.  268,  making  a 
total  of  26,100/. — Times. 

Glasgow  Water-Pipe  Contract. — American 
Competition.— On  the  25th  ult.  the  Water  Sub- 
Committee  of  Glasgow  Corporation  considered 
tenders  for  the  supply  of  1,000  tons  of  cast-iron 
pipes.  Offers  were  sent  in  by  four  Glasgow  and 
two  Philadelphia  firms,  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
tenders  by  the  American  firms  were  for  12-ft.  lengths, 
instead  of  9-ft.,  as  specified.  The  Committee,  in 
view  of  the  great  difference  in  the  offers  of  the 
local  and  the  American  firms,  agreed  to  re-advertise 
for  further  offers,  alternately  for  9 ft.  and  12  ft. 
lengths.  The  two  lowest  were  from  America,  viz.  : 
— 4,282/.  and  4,965/.  respectively.  The  local  firms’ 
tenders  in  their  order  were  5,641/.,  5,734/.,  5,910/., 
and  5,960/. 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh’s  House,  Whitehall-yard. 
— In  order  to  clear  the  site  for  the  new  War  Office 
(to  be  erected  after  Mr.  W.  Young’s  designs)  will 
shortly  be  demolished  the  premises  lately  occupied 
by  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution.  The  house 
has  been  identified  as  that  which  Sir  John  Vanbrugh 
built  for  himself  out  of  the  ruins  of  Whitehall 
Palace  burnt  by  fire  in  1697,  and  wherein  he  died  on 
March  26,  1726 — the  “ goose-pie  " of  Swift's  satirical 
lines.  Some  of  the  fire-places,  good  examples  of 
their  time,  were  taken  to  the  Institution’s  new 
buildings,  in  Whitehall,  on  the  site  of  Dover  House 
stables.  It  stands  between  the  old  Palace  Confec- 
tionary and  the  site  of  Fife  House,  and  was  since 
known  as  Stuart  (or  Rothesay)  House,  having  been 
the  residence  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  our  Ambassador 
to  the  French  Court,  a grandson  of  John,  third  Earl 
of  Bute,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Stuart  de  Rothesay  in  1S28,  and  died,  s.p.  in  1845. 
The  house  has  remained  .unoccupied  since  it  was 
vacated  in  February,  1895,  by  the  Institution  estab- 
lished in  1831,  as  the  Naval  and  Military  Library 
and  Museum,  and  incorporated  under  its  present 
name  in  i860.  For  Stuart  House  the  members  paid 
205/.  rent,  with  165/.  rates  and  taxes. 

Land  Transfer  Acts,  1875  and  1897.— An  Order 
in  Council  declares  that  with  respect  to  the  county 
of  London,  the  registration  of  land  is  to  be  com- 
pulsory on  sales  in  the  several  portions  of  the 
county,  and  on  and  after  the  days  following, 
namely  Hampstead,  St.  Pancras,  St.  Maryle- 
bone,  and  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  parishes, 
November  1,  1898.  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green, 
Mile-end  Old  Town,  Wapping,  St.  George-in-the- 
East,  Shadwell,  Ratcliffe,  Limehouse,  Bow,  Bromley, 
and  Poplar  parishes,  March  1,  1899.  The  remainder 
of  the  county  (not  including  the  City  of  London) 
north  of  the  central  line  of  theiThames,  except  North 
Woolwich,  October  1,  1899.  The  remainder  of  the 
county,  not  including  the  City  of  London, 
January  1,  1900;  and  the  City  of  London,  July  1, 
1900.  The  Act  of  last  session  enabled  the  Privy 
Council  to  choose  one  county  in  England  wherein 
the  registration  of  title  to  land  on  sale  should  be 
made  compulsory.  As  our  readers  will  remember, 
cogent  reasons  have  been  advanced  by  various  local 
bodies  against  the  choice  of  the  so-called  county  of 
London  for  making  the  experiment ; but,  as  will  be 
seen,  the  authorities  ordain  otherwise,  and  in  four 
of  the  largest  London  parishes  where  conveyances 
of  land  for  building  and  other  purposes  are  con- 
stantly being  completed  the  new  legislation  will 
soon  come  into  operation.  The  registry  is  to  be 
established,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  present  Land 
Registry  Offices,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields. 

Bidston  Court,  Cheshire. — This  property  was 
withdrawn  from  sale  at  auction  last  month,  after  a 
bid  of  25,000 /.  The  house  was  built  for  Mr.  R.  W. 
Hudson,  in  the  old  half-timbered  style,  after  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Grayson  & Ould.  The  house 
cost,  it  is  stated,  more  than  80,000/. 

Brooks's  Club.  — A copy  of  Rowlandson’s 
“ Exhausted  Gamblers  ” was  recently  sold  at 
Sotheby’s  for  twelve  guineas.  The  drawing  is 
believed  to  give  an  authentic  representation  of  the 
old  play-room  at  Brooks's  club-house,  St.  James's- 
street,  designed  by  Holland,  and  opened  in  1778. 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries.— The 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Newcastle  was  held  in  the  Castle,  Mr.  Cadwalladar 
J.  Bates  presiding.  Mr.  Maberley  Phillips,  F.S.A., 
exhibited  an  old  Exchequer  tally,  which  he  explained 
was  an  antiquated  form  of  receipt  given  by  the 
Government  for  money  deposited.  It  was  evidently 
a branch  of  a tree,  roughly  squared,  22  in.  long. 
Various  notches  are  cut  in  the  stick,  representing 
money  deposited  at  the  Tally  Office.  Mr.  Philip  E. 
Mather  wrote  saying  that  he  heard  a Newcastle 
tradesman  had  purchased  the  halls  at  the  Friarage, 
Newcastle,  of  two  bodies  of  local  Freemen,  with 


the  assumed  object  of  pulling  them  down  and 
building  warehouses  on  the  sites.  He  also  wished 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  a sad  partial 
demolition  of  one  of  the  older  buildings  surrounding 
Friar's  Green  was  lately  effected  in  the  shape  of 
large  gaps  made  in  the  main  west  wall.  Mr. 
Bosanquet,  who  had  been  for  five  weeks — the  last 
three  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dickie — exploring  the 
Roman  camp  at  Borcovicus,  exhibited  plans  of  the 
structure,  and  gave  a statement  as  to  the  work 
which  had  been  done  and  the  masonry  and  relics 
discovered.  The  station  was  about  four  and  a half 
acres  in  extent.  One  of  the  foundations  uncovered 
was  of  a building  which  had  not  occurred  in  any 
other  camp.  It  was  a block  immediately  west  of 
the  pnetorium.  In  other  camps  one  street  invariably 
ran  right  through  the  station,  and  the  other  was 
interrupted  by  the  pnetorium,  but  in  this  instance 
two  buildings  occurred.  Mr.  Bosanquet  then  de- 
scribed the  relics  found  in  and  near  the  camp,  one 
of  the  most  important  being  a coin  in  excellent 
state  of  preservation. — Newcastle  Journal. 

Safety  Window- Cleaning  Chair. — A model  of 
this  has  been  submitted  to  us  ; it  is  a contrivance 
invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  H.  Gold  (London)  for 
providing  a kind  of  protecting  fence  for  any  one 
sitting  on  the  sill  of  a window  to  clean  the  outside. 
The  accompanying  sketch  plan  will  sufficiently 
explain  the  principle.  A and  B are  boards  about 
14  in.  deep  hinged  together  and  attached  by  strong 
hinges  to  C D,  boards  of  the  same  depth  but  cut 
down  at  the  centre  into  narrow  tailpieces,  to  allow 
room  for  the  persons  sitting  on  the  sill.  C and  D 
project  at  each  end  so  as  to  have  a bearing  against 
the  inside  of  the  window  frame,  as  well  as  against 


the  wooden  sill  and  beading,  and  the  whole  is  further 
secured  by  a screw  through  one  of  the  holes  provided 
in  the  tailpiece  of  D,  clamping  it  down  on  to  C. 
We  have  tried  it  in  a window  and  it  is  perfectly 
tight  and  secure.  For  a considerable  difference  in 
the  width  of  windows  a different  size  would  be 
necessary  in  the  chair  ; but  to  a certain  extent  it 
accommodates  itself  to  the  size  of  the  window,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  angle  formed  by  A and 
B.  The  tendency  of  the  day  is  towards  reversible 
sashes,  but  it  will  be  long  before  these  are  in  general 
use, and  this  “chair  ” ought  to  be  very  useful  for  the 
safe  cleaning  of  ordinary  sash  windows.  When  not 
in  use  it  hinges  up  flat,  and  can  easily  be  stowed 
away. 

The  Electric  Light  at  Douglas.— Professor 
Fleming  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Douglas  Corpora- 
tion, presented  a report  with  regard  to  the  lighting 
of  Douglas  by  electricity.  His  report  is  in  favour  of 
such  lighting  by  the  Corporation. 

Royal  Botanic  Society.— At  the  annual  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  the  Gardens  on  the  10th  inst.,  at 
one  p.m.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Rubinstein  will  recommend  the 
erection  of  a large  floral  hall  to  serve  as  a Winter 
Garden  and  wherein  exhibitions,  flower  shows, 
receptions,  and  musical  promenades  can  be  held  in 
all  seasons  and  in  any  weather,  architects  being 
invited  to  send  in  plans  in  competition. 

National  Association  of  Master  Builders.— 
Mr.  T.  Stephenson  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  presided  at 
the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Master  Builders,  which  has  just  been  held  at 
Leicester.  There  was  a large  attendance  of  dele- 
gates from  the  chief  centres  of  population  in  the 
kingdom.  The  proceedings  opened  with  a meeting 
of  the  Council,  when  routine  and  other  business  was 
transacted.  This  was  followed  by  a general  meeting 
of  the  delegates,  when  a prolific  subject  of  discus- 
sion was  a scheme  for  the  federation  of  the  district 
associations.  This  was  eventually  adopted,  and 
Bradford  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting 
A banquet  followed,  when  Mr.  Hardington,  the 
President  of  the  Leicester  Association,  presided,  and 
there  were  also  present  about  130  of  the  leading 
master  builders  of  the  kingdom.  The  following  day 
the  members  took  part  in  an  excursion  to  the 
principal  features  of  interest  in  the  county,  including 
the  Forest  and  the  Leicester  Waterworks. 

Laundry  Exhibition.— The  sixth  annual  laundry 
exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington,  from  Monday,  August  22,  to  Satur- 
day, September  3. 

Destructive  Fire  at  Norwich.— The  largest 
fire  that  has  been  known  in  the  Eastern  Counties  for 
many  years  broke  out  on  the  1st  inst.  at  Norwich, 
and  before  it  was  subdued  a large  block  of  buildings, 
containing  a number  of  shops  of  importance  and  the 
Public  Library,  were  practically  destroyed.  The  out- 
break was  discovered  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
on  premises  occupied  by  the  Hurn  Rope  Manufac- 
turing Company,  and  almost  immediately  the  flames 
spread  to  the  adjoining  premises,  and  finally 
reached  the  Public  Library.  The  library,  which  is 
the  largest  in  the  county,  contained  at  the  time  up- 


wards of  60,000  books,  and  the  flames  spread  sc- 
rapidly  that  but  few  were  saved.  The  seat  of  the 
fire  was  in  a very  awkward  angle  of  the  city,  and 
though  some  seventy  firemen  and  policemen  were 
soon  on  the  spot  five  hours  passed  before  the  flames 
were  got  under  control. 

The  New  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy. — 
Mr.  Ernest  Crofts,  R.A.,  has  been  appointed 
Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  place  of  the 
late  Mr.  P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A. 


LEGAL. 

BRADFORD  ANCIENT  LIGHTS  CASE. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  on  the  2nd  inst.  Mr.  Justice  Stirling  delivered 
judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Bentley  Breweries 
Company,  Limited,  v.  Dobson.  This  was  an  action 
brought  by  the  plaintiffs  to  restrain  the  defendant,  a 
Bradford  architect  and  surveyor,  from  interfering 
with  the  access  of  light  coming  to  the  plaintiffs’ 
premises  called  the  “ Cumberland  Arms,”  Leeds- 
road,  Bradford,  by  the  erection  of  a block  of 
dwelling-houses  and  shops.  In  the  preliminary 
stages  of  the  action  the  Court  appointed  Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher  to  inspect  the  premises,  with  a 
view  to  reporting  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  alleged  obstruction,  and  it  was  part  of 
the  plaintiffs’  case  that  they  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  adopt  that  report. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Jenkins,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Dibden  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  ; and  Mr.  W.  H.  Upjohn, 
and  Mr.  Ashton  Cross  for  the  defendant. 

His  lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  he  had 
heard  all  the  evidence  as  to  whether  the  buildings  as 
they  now  stood,  which  conformed  to  Mr.  Fletcher's 
report,  did  or  did  not  obstruct  the  access  of  light  to 
the  two  rooms  in  question,  and  the  testimony  was  to 
a certain  degree  in  conflict ; but  he  believed  it  pre- 
ponderated in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs’  view.  Con- 
sequently, his  lordship  was  unable  to  adopt  the 
referee's  report.  As  to  granting  a mandatory 
injunction  to  pull  down  the  buildings  complained 
of,  this  was  a matter  for  the  exercise  of  judicial  dis- 
cretion. His  lordship  believed  that  the  defendant 
had  been  honestly  misled  both  by  the  writ  and  the 
notice  of  motion,  the  terms  of  which  only  referred 
to  one  house  and  not  to  the  block  of  houses  erected 
by  the  defendant,  and  it  seemed  to  him  (his  lord- 
ship)  that  the  defendant  had  reasonable  ground  for 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  relief  sought  by 
the  plaintiffs  was  only  in  respect  of  that  particular 
house.  The  defendant  had  proceeded  with  his  build- 
ing perfectly  openly,  and  looking  at  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  his  lordship  thought  that  there  had 
not  been  any  such  extreme  injury  done  to  the 
plaintiffs  by  such  interference  with  the  light  as  to 
justify  the  making  of  a mandatory  injunction.  The 
result  was  that  the  plaintiffs  had  established  an 
injury  to  their  lights  in  respect  to  which  they  had 
their  legal  remedy  in  damages.  What  those 
damages  should  be  his  lordship  had  no  means  of 
assessing,  and  he  directed  an  inquiry  for  that  pur- 
pose. Judgment,  therefore,  would  be  for  the 
plaintiffs,  with  costs,  the  costs  of  the  inquiry  being 
reserved. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  August  5. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Meeting  at  Cork. 

Saturday,  August  6. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Meeting  at  Cork  (concluded). 

Monday,  August  8,  to  Saturday,  August  13. 

• The  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Excursion' 
Leamington. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OK  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  Scptembe'r  jj. 

[1897.]  9,203.  — Closets,  Cisterns,  and  Water 
Supply:  P.  j.  Davies. — Ball  valve  or  inlet:  the  cistern 
inlet  valve  (especially  of  the  “ Croydon  ” class)  is  made  in 
the  shape  of  an  elastic  plug,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
washer,  and  to  spread  or  expand  laterally,  and  thus  steady 
itself  from  vibration.  Cistern  : space  is  economised  by 
employing  two  diaphragms  or  partitions  arranged  to  form 
the  syphon  above  the  weeping-box  and  top  division  of  the 
waste  preventer.  Outlet  valve  : the  valve  is  fixed  between 
lugs  on  or  above  the  top  part  of  the  division  directly  above 
the  afterfiush  portion  of  the  cistern,  the  valve  and  syphon 
working  above  a — preferably — stand-up  weeping  pipe. 
Joints  : these  are  made  by  casting  with  lead  or  lead  alloys, 
on  to  the  waste-preventer’s  outlet,  the  inlet  or  outlet  of  the 
basins,  a kind  of  ring  or  flange  with  lugs  for  receiving 
bolts,  & c.  Silencing  shield  : to  silence  the  inlet  rush  of 
water  a shield  is  fixed  on  the  cistern's  end  to  guide  the 
water  in  an  oblique  stream. 

15,777.— Kilns  for  Burning  Earthenware,  &c.  : 
J.  C.  Lengsholz.—' The  kiln  is  damped  by  means  of  open- 
ing valves,  set  in  openings  made  in  the  vaulted  roof,  which 
admit  the  heated  air  into  closed  iron  cowls  open  only 
towards  the  layer  of  earth  and  placed  over  the  roof-open- 
ings and  the  valves  therein. 

16,027. — Bricks  : A.  Grayson. — To  obviate  the  insertion 
of  plugs  a brick  is  devised  which  consists  of  an  iron  frame, 
of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  stock  brick,  cast  in  one  piece, 
thicker  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  to  form  a downward 
dovetail  ; in  the  centre  of  the  brick’s  face  is  inserted  a 
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wooden  plug  fashioned  to  form  a forward  dovetail,  and 
secured  from  fire  by  cement  filled  in  to  the  spaces  around. 

16,899. — Combined  Sink  Standard  and  Waste  : 
F.  Cullis,  IV.  Heaven , c-0  A . E.  Heaven. — The  stan- 
dard contains  within  itself  a syphon  trap  fitted  with  a 
socket  for  the  outlet ; within  it  is  moulded  or  attached  the 
trap  or  waste  pipe,  whose  mouth  may  be  enlarged  by  a 
hopper-shaped  extension  or  receiver  ; provision  is  made  for 
receiving  the  overflow  and  for  cramps  for  fixing  the 
standard. 

17,344. — Curbs  or  Curb-fenders  for  Hearths, 
Fireplaces,  &c.  : E.  A.  J.  Hoofer.— The  inventor's 
object  is  to  make  these  adjustable,  so  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  returned  ends  can  be  varied  in  width  ; he  mounts 
the  ends  upon  the  inside  end  parts  of  foundation  fronts,  and 
•clamps  them  to  the  front  members,  by  screws,  nuts,  or 
bolts;  twisting  of  the  parts  is  prevented  by  ribs  on  the 
one  part  that  engage  with  slots  on  the  other  part. 

17,730. — Lock  Hinge:  J.  I..  Fiske  G.  L.  Reens- 
tiema.—  The  hinge  is  intended  to  retain  an  open  door, 
gate,  window,  &c.,  in  position.  It  comprises  a casting 
secured  to  the  door-post  or  window  casing,  and  retaining 
therein  a vertical  pin  ; on  the  pin  are  mounted  two  discs 
having  teeth  on  their  faces  ; a rod  or  spindle,  rotatably 
mounted  in  the  door-frame,  has  a projecting  end  with  a 
cam  to  enter  between  the  discs  ; when  the  door  is  opened 
the  teeth  of  the  discs  will  ride  over  one  another,  and 
■engage,  when  the  door  is  released,  in  any  position.  A 
partial  turning  of  the  spindle  and  cam  separates  the  discs, 
disengages  the  teeth,  and  so  allows  the  door  to  be  closed. 

18,046. — Kilns  for  Burning  Lime,  &c.  : J.  Foster. 

— Over  the  usual  open  vertical  chamber  is  placed  a dome 
with  a neck  leading  to  a second  chamber  of  an  inverted 
cone  shape,  annular  shoots  are  made  through  the  dome 
for  fuel-feeding  purposes,  across  the  top  of  the  second 
chamber  is  constructed  an  arched  wall  or  mass  of  masonry 
pierced  with  a series  of  vertical  cylindrical  chambers,  with 
a central  feed  shoot  or  passage— it  is  claimed  that  a saving 
of  fuel  is  effected,  and  destruction  to  the  interior  of  the 
walls  is  reduced  to  a minimum,  by  feeding  the  fuel  directly 
to  the  kiln’s  centre,  and  that  concurrent  advantages  are 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  series  of  vertical  chambers 
whereby  the  material  to  be  burned  is  fed  evenly  into  the 
kiln. 

•10,513.— Automatic  Flushing  Cisterns  : W.  R. 

J.  J.  Rawlings. — To  secure  a positive  action  of  the  syphon 
the  down  pipe  of  the  trap  is  arranged  so  that  the  water 
impinges  across  the  bore  of  the  pipe  and  cuts  off  the  air. 
This  is  effected  by  forming  an  offset  in  the  outlet  pipe  at 
the  lowest  end  of  the  trap,  to  which  a syphon  is  attached. 
The  trap  is  placed,  preferably,  within,  or  at  the  side  of,  the 
cistern. 

19,639. — Sheet-Roofing  : N.  Sherson,  H.  Crisp, 

A.  Moore. — The  roll-cap  and  roofing  sheet  are  made  in  one, 
and  lateral  clips  are  provided  at  intervals  between  the 
turned-up  side  edges  of  the  sheets,  which  latter  have 
notches  for  the  clips.  Each  sheet  has  one  of  its  side  edee: 
turned  over  ; the  other  edge  is  formed  into  a complete  roll 
cap ; the  angle  clips  are  2-shaped  in  cross-section. 

21.456.— Cement,  Artificial  Stone,  Preservative 
Composition,  Conqrete,  &c.  : C.  Heap  <5-  T.  Oddy  — 
The  composition  comprises,  as  its  base,  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, silicate  of  soda,  water,  lime,  and  silica;  with  them 
■are  incorporated  various  solid  (named)  substances. 

25. 734-  — Moulding  or  Forming  Bricks,  Tiles, 
Pipes,  &c.  : E.  S.  Clarke. — The  dies,  instead  of  being 
formed  of  moleskin,  are  made  of  metallic  sections  fitted 
together  with  porous  material  between  them ; the  wate 
jackets  surround,  or  are  placed  in,  the  dies,  whereby  th< 
porous  material  absorbs  and  delivers  water  to  the  die's  sur 
face,  foiming  a lubricant  for  the  stream  of  clay. 

30,809.— Combined  Foot-rules  and  Set-Squares 
H.  S'.  Philippe.— An  additional  piece  is  hinged  on  to  th< 
inner  end  of  one  of  the  rule-arms,  and  folds  up  with  the 
Tule  ; on  the  other  arm’s  end  is  a pin,  and  along  the  addi- 
tional piece  (or  base)  are  notches  to  fit  on  to  the  pin  ; the 
notches  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  pin  fits  into  the 
■furthest  one  the  two  rule-arms  are  at  aright  angle,  the 
intervening  notches  being  arranged  at  such  intervals  as 
shall  measure,  say,  five  degrees  at  a time.  As  a further  im- 
provement, the  inventor  inserts  in  the  two  arms  a ther- 
mometer, a spirit-level,  a compass  and  sundial,  and  a slide 
— the  last-named  consists  of  two  pieces  of  metal,  having, 
respectively,  thirty  and  fifty  equal  divisions  for  representing 
^ny  assumed  proportions. 

[1S9S]  4,273.— Curing  Smoky  Chimneys  : T.  Sheppard. 
— Above  the  stove  is  fixed  a plate  which  supports  a cone, 
from  2 to  3 ft.  high,  that  stands  up  within  the  flue  and  thus 
forms  a hot  air  chamber  around  itself  and  above  the  plate, 
and  promotes  an  updraught. 

9,108.— Plate  Walls,  Ceilings,  Partitions,  &c.  : 
The  Fireproof  Plate  Wall  Co.  <5-  C.  H.  Sidebotham.— 
The  wall  or  ceiling  is  built  up  of  slabs  or  plates  (of  gypsum, 
plaster  of  Paris,  cement,  &c.),  each  of  which  has  two  01 
■more  straight,  or  one  or  more  diagonal,  through-going 
passages  or  channels,  together  with  a series  of  air  channels  ; 
'the  faces  of  the  slabs  are  tongued  and  grooved  ; the  struc- 
ture is  bound  together  by  running  cement  into  the  passages 
and  fixing  stays  therein. 

10,085. — Drains  and  Sewers,  and  Pipe  and  C 
Bends  for  the  Same  : E.  A.  Green.— The  bends  for  the 
ipipe  or  channel  are  formed  of  three  different  axial  lengths, 
and  with  the  axial  direction  of  the  socket  end  at  three 
different  angles,  to  wit,  30,  60,  and  90  degrees  to  the  axial 
•direction  of  the  spigot  end,  or,  more  accurately,  at  angles 
•of  60,  30  and  o degrees  with  the  plane  of  the  spigot  end. 
Jn  every  case  two  incisions  are  made  around  the  outside  or 
■inside  of  the  spigot  end  along  the  lines  or  planes  which 
intersect  at  a point  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  spigot 
end,  about  the  outside  diameter  of  the  pipe  or  channel  ; 
thus,  whilst  there  are,  say,  only  three  different  angles — 
namely,  30,  60,  and  90  degrees — in  the  stocked  bends,  nine 
■different  angles  of  bend  in  the  line  of  sewers,  namely,  10, 
20,  30 — 90  degrees  are  provided  for. 

10,672. — Imbedded  Metal  Supports  for  Floors, 
Ceilings,  Roofs,  Stairs,  Bridges,  &c.  : J.  Mueller.— 
In  the  construction  of  these  with  concrete  filling  the  in- 
ventor uses  an  imbedded  iron  supporting  framework  that 
•consists  of  zig-zag  iron  bands  placed  on  edge  and  clamped 
together  ; the  bands  or  bars  are  placed  between  parallel 
bearing  bars,  and  the  iron  skeleton  framing  thus  formed  has 
concrete  stamped  into  its  spaces  and  laid  over  a boarding 
attached  to  its  underside. 

11,489.— Beadi  ng  or  Moulding  Plane  : A . Novitski. 
— The  plane  has  its  face  shaped  with  a semi-circular  recess 
or  groove,  and  has  a similar  projection,  of  different  length 
and  width,  on  either  side  ; by  raising  or  lowering  a stop  01 
the  planers  side  and  fixing  its  screws  the  depth  of  beadin; 
is  determined  ; it  is  claimed  that  with  this  instrument  si: 
distinct  beads  or  mouldings  can  be  cut. 

12,205. — Cramp  for  Use  in  Forming  Solderei 
Joints  : M.  Watson. — The  tool  has  two  or  three  arms,  0 


igmental  or  other  form,  with  jaws  for  gripping  the  work, 
and  slots  and  screws  for  adjustment  of  position. 

New  Applications. 
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15,664,  G.  Herbert,  Casements.  15,665,  J.  Shaw,  Unions 
for  Joining  or  Coupling  Pipes.  15,669,  Parker,  Winder,  & 
Achurch,  Drain  Ventilator.  15,670,  Tonks  & Burns, 
Window-sash  Fasteners.  15,672,  J.  Ruscoe,  Stop  Tap  and 
Ferrule  Tap  or  Valve,  Combined.  15,675,  J.  C.  Braun, 
Boxes  for  Moulding  Lead  Pipes,  &c.,  by  Hydraulic  Pres- 
sure. 16,677,  T.  D.  Pearson,  Galvanised  and  Corrugated 
ron  Sheds.  15,678,  Wheeldon  & Spring,  Wood  Screws. 
5,687,  Holland  & Addicott,  Wrought  Metal  Mouldings 
for  Fenders,  Fender-curbs,  and  Ash-pans.  15,714,  W.  H. 
Martin,  Fluid  Pressure  Reducing  Valves.  15,721,  E.  G. 
Scott,  Distillation  of  Rosin.  15,723,  R.  Zeiler,  Smoke- 
consuming Stoves  and  Furnaces.  15,729,  C.  Kunzel- 
mann,  Locking  Devices  for  Doors,  &c.  15.732.  , H. 

Spamer,  Supply  Control  of  Feed-water  to  Acetylene 
Gas  Generators.  15.733,  A.  M.  Massari,  Electric 
Telephone  Transmitters.  15,736,  H.  V.  James,  15,829, 
L.  J.  Steele,  and  15,976,  Johnson  & Wunderlich, 
Electric  Arc  Lamps.  15,752,  A.  Fraser,  Door  Knobs 
and  Spindles.  15,757,  H-  M.  Williams,  Self-closing 
Faucets,  Valves,  &c.  15,765,  Cambier  & Cie.,  Gratings  or 
Supports  for  Electrical  Accumulator  Plates.  15,769,  H. 
Driscoll,  Lamp  Self-registering  Gauge.  15,785,  Scott  & 
Others,  Circuit  Switches.  15,786,  Railton  and  Others,  Ash 
nd  other  Hoists.  15,792,  L.  M.  J.  C.  Levavasseur,  Elec- 
ric  Motors.  15,793,  F.  Schneider,  Transmission  Gearings. 
5,801-3,  E.  Leiner,  Electrical  Accumulators.  15,805,  W. 
Heath,  an  Easel.  15,808,  A.  Burgin,  Water-supply  for 
Water-closet  Tanks  and  its  Control.  15,827,  Allen  & 
Glazebrook,  Safety  Lamps.  15,836,  Agnes  Marks,  a 
Double  Nail  or  Tack.  15,850,  A.  Wood,  Burners  for 
Mineral  Oil  Lamps.  15,861,  Dannhardt  & Mailer,  Earth- 
boring Machines.  15,862,  B.  B.  Feltus,  Combination  Tool. 
15,866,  Maroni  & Others,  Staging  for  Buildings,  &c. 
*51870,  H.  R.  Hali,  Water-closet  Bowls.  15,872,  F.  M. 
David,  a Substitute  for  Wood.  15,878,  G.  H.  Dunlop, 
Wall  or  Lining  for  Tunnels,  Shafts,  and  similar  works. 

36,  P.  de  Kilduchevsky,  Reflector  or  Screen  for 
Electric  Glow-lamps.  15,900,  H.  Causer,  Rack-pulleys. 
15,901,  J.  Pollock,  Polishing  Machinery  for  Wood, 
Marble,  Metal,  &c.  15,904,  Matilda  Shawcross,  Revolv- 

ing Pneumatic  Sash.  15,912,  T.  Thomas,  for  Sound- 
proofing Partitions  and  Flooring.  15,921,  F.  Cocker,  a 
Dust,  Draught,  and  Rain  Excluder  for  use  with  Sliding 
Sashes,  &c.  15,924,  Ermens,  Flexible  Valves  for  Pumps, 

15,929,  R.  Stone,  Blast  Furnaces  for  Cement  Manu- 
facture. 15,935,  O.  Houa,  Distributing  Cocks  or  Valves, 
for  Water-meters,  Hydraulic  Lifts,  &c.  15,944,  J.  Villy, 
and  15,972,  G.  Hookham,  Electricity  Meters.  15,946,  T. 
W.  Good,  Parabolic  Compass.  15,951,  C.  M.  Callanan 
and  16,019,  Magneij  & Plange,  Valves.  15,955,  A.  H 
Cook,  Fences.  15,957-8,  G.  Kohl.  Glcw-bodies  for  In- 
candescence Burners.  15,960,  Van  Wie  & Jacobs, 
Building-tiles.  15,974,  R-  Straube,  Combined  Rocking- 
chair  and  Bath.  15,987,  W.  E.  Hipkins,  Scales  and 
Balances.  15,989,  W.  Barrodale,  Model-drawing. 
15,992,  A.  H.  Lassells,  Apparatus  for  Ascertaining  and 
Indicating  the  Points  of  the  Compass.  15,995-  J. 
Shaw,  Valves  for  Controlling  the  Flow  of  Liquids  under 
High  Pressure.  16,001,  F.  McNamee,  Sanitary  Appli- 
ances for  Water-closets,  Dry-closets,  Dust-bins,  &c.  16,016, 
W.  Stephens,  Window  Ventilators.  16,022,  Kiefer  & 
Herbst,  Building  Blocks  or  Bricks.  16,025,  T.  P.  & J. 
Marsh,  Fire  Guards.  16,026,  H.  Hawkins,  and  16,090,  H. 
Dant,  Acetylene  Gas  Generators.  16,030,  C.  A.  Rowell, 
Tunnelling  Shield.  16,041,  S.  L.  Huizer,  Forming  End 
Flanges  on  Soft  Metal  Pipes  or  Tubes.  16,042,  Rosenthal 
& Rillwiller,  Packing  for  Joints  in  Pipes,  Conduits,  Gas 
Reservoirs,  & c.  16,049,  G.  Grigioni,  Acetylene  Gas 

Burners.  16,057,  Niblett  & Sutherland,  Electric  Light 
Installations.  16,062,  W.  Wheeler,  Telescopic  Action  for 
Syphons  for  Water-waste  Preventing  Cisterns.  16,064,  J. 
Dugdill,  Electric  Jib  Crane  or  Hoist.  16,066,  C.  S.  Snell, 
Cranes,  Derricks,  &c.  16,076,  R.  R.  Speirs,  Portable 

Sectional  Buildings  of  Wood,  Iron,  or  other  Composite 
Materials.  16,078,  B.  Shoithouse,  Metallic  Nails,  Spikes, 
&c.  16,082,  Cooper  and  Others,  Step  and  Other  Treads. 

16,096,  W.  R.  Pickup,  Waste-water  Closet  Pan.  16, nS, 
H.  L.  Hammer,  Latch  Locks.  16,131-2,  C.  Andr6,  Gas 
Grates  or  Stoves,  and  Gas  Cooking  Apparatus,  Ovens,  &c. 


By  Dobson  & Son  (at  Bradford). 
Thornton,  Yorks. — Nettle  Hole  Farm,  32  a.  3 r. 

Denholme,  Yorks. — Trough  Bottom  Farm,  19  a. 

or.  20  p.,  f. 

Lane  Bottom  Farm,  27  a.  o r.  15  p.,  f 

July  15. — By  Cockett  & Henderson. 
Althorne,  Essex. — A freehold  cottage  and  5 a.  1 r. 

3.P 

Teddington. — 9 and  10,  Stanley-ter.,  u.t.  80  yrs., 

5/.,  r.  4S/.  

By  Duncan  & Kimpton. 
Euston-rd. — 95,  Chalton-st.,  u.t.  28$  yrs.,  g.r.  15/., 

•r.  7 ol. 

Islington. — 65,  Cloudesley-rd.,  f.,  r.  30/ 

Croydon. — 2,  4,  and  6,  Adelaide-st.,  f.,  r.  49/.  8s.. 
Clapton. — 1,  2,  and  3,  Willow-cottages,  f.,  r.  52/.. 
By  Charles  Hall. 

Wandsworth. — 3,  Baskerville-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r. 


12/., 


-.  60/. . 


Balham.— 7,  Laitwood-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  10s., 

4°^- 

By  Herring,  Son,  & Daw. 
Streatham. — St.  Julian's-rd.,  “Merton,”  u.t.  80 

yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  10s 

Clapham. — King’s-rd.,  “Avenue  House,”  u.t.  26 

yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  

By  Hedger  & Mixer. 

;sbury,  Middlesex. — Slough-lane,  two  freehold 

Duildmg  sites,  o a.  3 r.  34  p 

Slough-lane,  &c. — Nine  building  sites,  5 a.  1 r. 


3P-.f- 


By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Holborn. — 41,  Eagle-st.,  f.,  r.  42/.  

and  3,  Red  Lion-passage,  f.,  e.r.  209/.  19s 

Finsbury  Pk. — 8,  9,  10,  and  11,  Moreland-st.,  u.t. 

66  yrs.,  g.r.  21?. 

Canning  Town. — 13,  15,  and  17,  St.  Thomas’-rd., 

i.t.  990  yrs..  g.r.  15/.  15s 

and  13,  Hill-st. , f. 

Plaistow. — 25  and  27,  Kelland-rd.,  f.  

Upton  Pk.— Wilson-rd.,  f.g.r.  21/.,  reversion  in  97 


yrs.. 


Poplar. — 96,  East  India  Dock-rd.,  f.,  r.  50/. 

Milwall. — 3,  4,  and  5,  Chapel  House-st.,  and  1, 

Griffin's-cottages,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  61. 

431,  West  Ferry-rd.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  215/ 

2,  3,  and  4,  Griffin’s-cottages,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r. 

1 /.  10s 

Cubitt  Town. — 115,  117,  and  119,  Manchester-rd., 

u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  

By  Thompson  & Co.  (at  Exeter). 
Cullompton,  Devon. — Mutterton  Moor  Farm, 


Plymtree,  Devon. — Middle  Weaver  Farm,  58  a. 

2 r.  19  p.,  f. 

By  Henrv  J.  Way  (at  Newport). 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. — A blacksmith's  shop 

and  cottage,  u.t.  966  yrs.,  g.r.  2I. 

103,  Pyle-st.,  f.,  e.r.  16 1. 

14^  Castle-rd.,  and  land  adjoining,  f.  

By  G.  B.  Hilliard  & Son  (at 
Chelmsford). 

Chelmsford,  Essex. — 45  to  48,  South  Primrose 

Hill,  f. 

31  to  35,  Roman-rd.,  f. 

Gt.  Baddow,  Essex. — Gt.  Baddow-st.,  a freehold 

cottage 

By  Sedgwick,  Son,  & Weall  (at  Rick- 
mansworth). 

CroxleyGreen,  Herts. — Harefield  Villas,  f.,  r.  57/. 
Harefield,  Middx. — Pinner-rd,  two  cottages,  f. 

The  Green,  Kent  Cottage,  f. 

1 to  4,  Park-ter.,  f.  i 

Hill  End,  four  cottages  and  a plot  of  land,  f.  .. 

High-rd.,  a malt-house,  kiln,  &c.,  f.  

Watts  Common,  two  cottages,  c 

July  16. — By  Sewell  *&  Barnes  (at 
Norwich). 

Aslacton,  Norfolk. — Four  freehold  farms,  301  a. 

1 r.  16  p 

Various  enclosures,  29  a.  1 r.  5 p.,  f.  

Moulton,  Norfolk.— Dranes  Farm,  98  a.  o r.  1 p., 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY; 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  11.— By  Baker  & Sons  (on  the 
estate). 

Twyford,  Berks. — Loddon-rd.,  &c.,  13  plots  of 

building  land,  23  a.  2 r.  9 p„  f. £2,285 

Main-rd.,  an  enclosure,  22  a.  1 r.  30  p.,  f.  300 

July  14. — By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co. 

Surbiton,  Surrey.— Claremont-rd.,  f.g.r.  60/.,  re- 
versions in  47^  and  44A  yrs. . . . 2,040 

Adelaide-rd.,  f.g.r.  37/.,  reversions  in  941,  52, 

and  51  yrs :••••. 1,140 

Victoria-rd.,  f.g.r.  296/.  10s.,  reversions  in  940 
yrs.,  and  also  varying  from  44  to  63  yrs 7,830 

Surbiton,  Surrey.— Brighton-rd.,  f.g.r.  14/.  3s.  9d., 

reversions  in  50  and  56  yrs. 565 

Maple-grove,  f.g.r.  4/.  is.,  reversion  in  54  yrs...  120 
St.  James-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  77/.  10s.,  reversions 

in  62  and  58  yrs 2,450 

St.  Andrew’s-rd.,  f.g.r.  30/.  6s.,  reversion  in 

66  yrs 760 

St.  Mary's-rd., f.g.r.  161. 12s.,  reversion  in  65  yrs.  440 
Cottage-grove,  f.g.r.  176/.,  reversion  in  45  yrs. . . 4,400 
Cottage-grove,  f.g.r.  39/.  12s.  6d.,  reversions  in 

943,  941,  44,  57,  and  66  yrs 1,040 

By  Baxter,  Payne,  & Lepper  (at 
Bromley). 

Shortlands,  Kent.— 46  and  48,  Martin’s-road.,  u.t. 

81  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  10s 270 

Bromley,  Kent. — 5 and  6,  Babbacombe-rd.,  u.t.  97 

yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  78/. 630 

By  Lawrence  & Son  (at  Slough). 

Chalvey,  Bucks. — Enclosures  of  building  land, 

3 a.  2i.  16  p.,  f. 650 

Enclosures  of  pasture  land,  n a.  2r.  19  p.,  f.  ..  1,550 

A plot  of  building  land,  f.  140 

By  Sang  & Leonard  (at  Brighton). 

Brighton,  Sussex. — 14,  Chichester-ter.,  f. 2,50c 

1 and  2,  Clarence-mews,  f. 505 

Upper  Portslade,  Sussex. — The  Paddocks  Estate, 

39  a.  o r.  7 p.,  f.,  r.  250/. 3,000 


f.. 


Cottage,  two  shops  and  o a.  3 r.  5 p.,  f. 

Long  Stratton,  Norfolk. — Four  cottages,  house 

and  shop  and  garden  ground,  f. 

Enclosures,  with  buildings  thereon,  13  a.  1 r. 


4 Pm 


Tharston,  Norfolk. — Two  enclosures,  8 a.  o r. 

39  p.,  f 

By  Protheroe  & Morris  (on  the  Estate). 
Thundersley,  Essex. — A freehold  cottage  and  13  a. 

2 r.  16  p.  

30  plots  of  building  land,  f. 

By  G.  W.  Finn  & Son  (at  Canterbury). 
Herne  Bay,  Kent. —36,  Underdown-st.,  with  a 

slaughter-house,  f. 

Hernhill,  Kent.— Manor  House  and  13  a.  3 r. 


34  P->  f-  • 

Canterbury,  Kent.— 7,  St.  George's-st.,  f. 

By  Elworthy  & Son  (at  Wisbech). 

Upwell,  Cambs. — A freehold  farm,  58  a.  2 r.  34  p. 

Sutton,  St.  Edmunds,  Lines. — Enclosures  of  land, 

10  a.  1 r.  5p.,  c 

A copyhold  farm,  52a.  or.  1 p 

House,  two  cottages,  and  2 a.  o r.  30  p.,  f. 

Guanock  House  Farm,  94  a.  1 r.  32  p.,  f.  

Two  enclosures,  11  a.  2 r.  15  p.,  f. 

Tydd  St.  Mary,  &c.,  Lines. — Fen  Farm,  85  a.  1 r. 

31  p.,  f. 

Three  enclosures,  31  a.  3 r.  21  p.,  f.  

By  Stephenson  & Alexander  (at  Bridgend). 

St.  Bride's  Major,  Glamorgan.— The  Marine 

Hotel,  f.,  r.  100/.  

Various  enclosures,  21  a.  1 r.  39  p.,  f.  

Two  cottages  and  1 a.  3r.  32  p.,  f.  

Wick,  Glamorgan.— Five  enclosures,  35  a.  2 r. 

38  p.,  f. — 

July  18. — By  Boyton,  Pegram,  & 
Buckmaster. 

Fulham.— North  End-rd.,  f.g.r.  11I.,  reversion  in 

6J  yrs - 

199  and  201,  North  End-rd.,  f. ~ 

17,  Favart-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  36/.  .. 

By  Den  n ant  & Co. 

Hanwell.— 29  and  31,  Boston-rd. ; also  Jessamine 

Cottage  and  i a.  o r.  15  p.,  f. 

By  Langridge  & Freeman. 

Wrotham,  Kent. — Two  freehold  building  sites, 


Mount  House  and  38  a 
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A range  of  hoppers’  houses  and  24  a.  o r.  25  p.,  f.  ^430 

Platt  Farm,  67  a.  1 r.  32  p.,  f.  . 1,500 

House,  cottage,  forge,  &c.,  with  fruit  planta- 
tion, 11  a.  3 r.  32  p. , f. 600 

Crouch  House  and  tor  a.  2 r.  30  p.,  f. ..  4,950 

By  Moss  & Jameson. 

-Smithfield. — 7 and  8,  Cowcross-st.,  f.,  r.  115/.  ....  2,060 

Brixton. — 92,  Lothian-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  451'. 575 

Wandsworth.  — 24,  Geraldine-rd.,  u.t.  82J  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 1-  ios.,  r.  35/. 430 

By  Protheroe  & Morris. 

Leytonstone. — 54,  Fairlop-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  6s.,  e.r.  42/.  425 

Leyton. — 124  and  126,  Oakdale-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs., 

g.r.  61.  200 

70,  Claremont-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  10s 160 

Brentwood,  Essex. — Queen’s-rd.,  Hillesdon,  f., 

r.  40/.  670 

By  J.  H.  Bethei.l  (at  East  Ham). 

Upton  Pk. — Harold  and  Claud-rds.,  94  plots  of 

building  land,  f. 6,447 

By  J.  M.  Leeder  & Son  (at  Swansea). 

Swansea,  Glamorgan.— 26,  Castle-st.,  f.,  r.  368/...  6,000 

By  Pendered  & Son  (at  Rushden). 

Rushden,  Northants. — A copyhold  building  estate, 

134  a.  1 r.  15  p 8,300 

A copyhold  farm,  51  a.  3 r.  38  p 1 

Three  enclosures,  25  a.  2 r.  34  p.,  c 

July  19. — By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Oxford-st. — Nos.  175,  177,  179,  and  181,  area 

1 7,61 1 ft.,  f.,  r.  2,120/.  — . 52,550 

Dunton  Green,  Kent. — “ The  Railway  Tavern  ” 

b.-h.  and  o a.  1 r.  5 p.,  f.,  r.  25/.  1 

By  Franklin  Homan. 

Hammersmith. — Sotherton-rd.,  f.g.r.  24/.,  rever- 
sion in  67  yrs 

Overstone-rd.,  f.g.r.  6/.,  reversion  in  67  yrs 

Plumstead,  Kent. — 17,  Vicarage  Pk.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.  7s.,  r.  28/. I 

By  E.  & H.  Lumley. 

Sedlescombe,  Sussex. — Enclosures  of  land,  17  a. 

31-.  39p.,f. 

By  Messrs.  Mellersh. 

Elstead,  Surrey. — Elstead  Lodge  and  19  a.  o r. 

i3p.,c 3,800 

The  Hermitage  and  1 a.  o r.  10  p.,  c.,  r.  60/.....  1 

By  A.  H.  Turner  & Co. 

Piccadilly. — B 6,  The  Albany,  f.,  r.  no/.,  subject 

to  a fee  farm  rent  of  30/. 

By  F.  Varley. 

Stroud  Green.— in,  Oakfield-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  8s.,  e.r.  55/.  

Holloway. — 29,  Russell-rd.,  u.t.  62J  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

r-  3^-  

42,  Alexander-rd„  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  & Thomas. 
Kensington.— 31,  Earl’s  Court-rd.,  u.t.  25  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.,  r.  50/. 

80  and  82,  Earl’s  Court-rd.,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

'T.  usl. 1 

Knightsbridge. — 60  and  61,  Beauchamp-pl.,  u.t.  25 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  85/.  

62,  Beauchamp-pl.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  50/...  630 

185  and  187,  Brompton-rd.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r. 

24/.  ios.,  r.  360/. 6,470 

By  Bean,  Burnett,  & Eldridge. 

[Lee. — 76,  Eltham-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs., g.r.  18/.,  r.  100/. 

Herne  Hill. — 227,  Norwood-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  e.r.  40/.  

Tottenham. — 58  to  70  (even),  Grove  Park-rd.,  u.t. 

s4  yrs-.  g-r.  37/.  12s 1 

By  Alfred  Richards. 

Enfield  Highway.— Ordnance-rd.,  a freehold  build- 
ing estate,  16  a.  o r.  12  p 3,800 

Ponders  End. — South-st.,  The  Limes,  f.,  r.  50/..  .. 

1 to  7,  Langford  Cottages,  and  4 a.  3 r.  31  p.,  f. . 2,070 

1 to  22,  South-pi.,  f. 2 

Southbury-rd.,  Colwells,  and  a cottage  adjoin- 
ing, f. 2 

Southbury-rd. , a block  of  building  land,  18  a. 

3 r.  36  p..  f. 4.7°° 

•Southbury-rd.,  three  blocks  of  building  land, 

44  »•  2 r.  32  p.,  f.  10,950 

Valley-rd.,  two  blocks  of  building  land,  34  a.  1 r. 

10  p.,  f. 2 

By  Orgill,  Marks,  & Orgill  (at  Masons’ 

Hall  Tavern). 

• Frinton-on-Sea,  Essex. — “ The  Grand  Hotel,”  u.t. 

76  yrs.,  g.r.  60/. 8,500 

By  Fleuret,  Sons,  & Adams  (at  Masons’ 

Hall  Tavern). 

Camberwell. — Liiford-rd.,  “The  Lilford  Arms" 

p.h.,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  10 /„  r.  75/.  15s 580 

By  Tabernacle  & Son  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern). 

Strand. — Villiers-st.,  “ The  Griffin  ” p.h.,  u.t.  2oJ 

1 yrs.,  r.  500/.,  with  goodwill 33, 600 

By  Alfred  Preece  (at  Clapham  Junction). 

Battersea. — 13,  15,  and  17,  Totteridge-rd.,  u.t.  79 

• yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  615 

19,  21,  25,  and  27,  Urswicke-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs., 

g-r-  16/. 830 

471,  475,  477,  and  479,  Battersea  Pk.-rd.,  u.t.  63 
« yrs.,  g.r.  36/.  1,185 

8,  Yelverton-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  ios 

24,  25,  and  26,  Simpson-st.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 

.>■  _ 15/.  15s 

Wimbledon. — Trinity-rd.,  Rockcliffe,  u.t.  67  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.  ios.,  r.  40/. 

Kingston,  Surrey. — 3,  Elm-cres.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/. , r.  20/. 

By  Hussey  & Son  (at  Tiverton). 

SJffculme,  Devon. — Hacken  Hill,  enclosures,  72  a. 

x r.  27  p.,  f. 

By  H.  J.  Cheffins  (at  Saffron  Walden). 

Radwinter,  Essex. — Jenkinhog’s  and  Mortlock’s 

Farms,  165  a.  3 r.  39  p.,  f.  1 

Great  Brockholds  Farm,  256  a.  o r.  24  p.,  f. 1 

By  Kidwell  & Son  (at  Rochester). 

-Luton,  Kent.— Stone  Cross  Farm,  128  a.  3 r.  39  p., 

f- 6,350 

By  Hunt  & Peddar  (at  Ipswich). 

."Gosbeck,  Suffolk. — High  Elm  Farm,  55  a.  3r.  1 p., 

Somersham,  Suffolk. — Cold  Hall  Farm,  40  a.  3 r. 

10  p.,  f. 

Needham  Market,  Suffolk. — House  arid  shop  and 

two  cottages,  f.  

By  J.  Plumer  Chapman  (at  Lewes). 

Lewes  Sussex.— 24,  Keere-st.,  f. 165 

to  10,  Eastport-st.,  f. 

9,  10  and  1 1 Garden-st. , f. 


24  to  28,  North-st.,  f.  £6zo 

2  to  8 (even),  Spring  Gardens,  f. 345 

45,  St.  John-st.,  f. 150 

92,  High-st.  (The  Monkey  House),  f.,  r.  30/.  ..  700 

Western  Passage,  a freehold  warehouse  and 

stoie no 

ix  and  12,  New-st.,  f.  405 

3,  4,  and  5,  Mount  Pleasant,  c 335 

Greenwall,  two  freehold  cottages 145 

Southover,  Rose  Cottage,  f.  135 

By  J.  C.  Platt  (at  Hammersmith). 

Shepherd’s  Bush. — 10  and  it,  Coningham  Mews, 

u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  nil  250 

Fulham. — 2,  4,  and  10,  Buer-rd.,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r. 

21/.,  r.  108/. 885 

Acton. — 71  to  89  (odd),  Osborne-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs., 

g-r.  30/. 900 

Chiswick. — 14  to  22  (even),  Glebe-st.,  u.t.  70  yrs., 

g.r.  17/.  ios i»°5° 

July  20. — By  A.  T.  & E.  A.  Crow  (at 
Sunderland). 

Haswell,  Durham. — Part  of  Haswell  Moor  Farm, 

47  a.,  f. 570 

Haswell  Moor  Cottage  and  2 a.,  f.  150 

Nine  plots  of  land,  f.  105 

Shotton,  Durham. — The  Shotton  Grange  Estate, 

281  a.,  part  f.  and  part  1 3i54r 

White  House  Farm,  33  a.,  f. 1,010 

By  Pendered  & Son  (at  Welling- 
borough). 

Irtblingborough,  Northants. — Spring-terrace  Tene- 
ments, f.  and  c - 1,680 

Two  freehold  houses  and  shoe  manufactory 990 

Two  enclosures  of  building  land,  12  a.  x r.  12  p., 

f. 2,160 

Five  copyhold  closes,  53  a.  3 r.  31  p 1,940 

A freehold  farmhouse  and  3 r.  4 p 77° 

A freehold  farm,  105  a.  or.  5 p 1,600 

Broadholme  Farm,  104  a.  2r.  19  p.,  f. 4,000 

Two  enclosures,  24  a.  o r.  32  p.,  f.  and  c 700 

Higham  Ferrers,  Northants. — A freehold  enclo- 
sure, 3 a.  3 r.  16  p 160 

By  T.  P.  & A.  Saul  (at  Boston). 

Kirton,  Lines. — Enclosures  of  land,  36  a.  1 r.  27  p., 

f.  : 2l35° 

Kirton  Skeldyke,  Lines. — A freehold  farm,  142  a. 

3  r-  29  P 7,i5o 

Enclosures  of  land,  77  a.  2 r.  26  p.,  f. 3>97° 

Kirton  Marsh,  Lines. — A freehold  farm,  83  a.  2 r. 

27  p.  (including  herbage  rights) 2,600 

Algarkirk,  Lines.  — Enclosures  of  land,  39  a.  2 r. 

5 P-i  f-  1>9°° 

By  John  Francis  (at  Tenby). 

Amroth,  &c.,  Pembroke. — The  Moor  Farm,  36  a. 

1 r.  33  p.,  f. 5°o 

By  Arber,  Rutter,  & Wac.horn. 

Mayfair. — 30,  Berkeley-sq.,  and  2,  Bourdon-st., 

u.t.  22 J yrs.,  g.r.  100/ 10,600 

City  of  London. — 13  and  14,  Bury-st.,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g. r.  140/.,  r.  325/.  2,000 

Lambeth. — Vauxhall  Walk,  e.g.r.  20/.  ios.,  rever- 
sion in  18  yrs 700 

Hyde  Pk.— 31,  Upper  Berkeley-st.,  u.t.  14  yrs., 

g-r.  25/.  540 

By  S.  Chetwood. 

Cubitt  Town. — 469  and  471,  Manchester-rd.,  u.t. 

43  yrs-,  g-r.  8/.,  r.  50/. 250 

By  George  Brinsley. 

Poplar. — iS  nd  20,  High-st.,  f.,  r.  52/. 445 

155,  High-st-,  c ...  285 

45,  Northumberland-st., and  44  and  46,  Arcadia- 

st.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  575 

By  H.  E.  Foster  & Cranfield. 

Brixton. — 140,  Loughborough-pk. , u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.,  e.r.  38/. 33° 

Mile  End. — 40,  White  Horse  Lane,  f.,  r.  25/.  ....  300 

By  J.  Hibbard  & Sons. 

Clapton. — 27  to  33  (odd),  Pembury-grove,  r.  104/.  ; 

also  l.g.r.  24/.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  35/. 865 

Balls  Pond.— 52,  Kingsbury- rd.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.,  r.  32/. 3i£ 

Cricklewood. — 13,  Howard-rd.,  f.,  r.  36/.  4°£ 

By  V.  S.  Leigh. 

St.  George’s  East. — Cannon-st.-rd.,  f.g.r.  15/.,  re- 
version in  69  yrs 34‘ 

By  R.  W.  Mann  & Son. 

Covent  Garden. — Rose-st.,  “ The  Lamband  Flag” 
b.h.,  a freehold  rent  of  65/.,  reversion  in  17 

yrs 2,55< 

By  Matthew  Miles. 

Southwark. — 157,  Tooley-st.,  and  “The  Anti- 

gallican  ” p.h.,  f.,  r.  100/.  8,io< 

By  E.  W.  Richardson  & Son. 

Limehouse.— 6 and  8,  Notgrove-st.,  f.,  r.  31/.  4s...  285 

Poplar. — 31,  Susannah-st.,  f.,  r.  23/.  8s 

Finchley. — Ballards-lane,  Stafford  .House,  u.t.  80 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  ios 

Leyton. — 12,  Carlisle-rd. , f.,  e.r.  25/ 

By  Rushworth  & Stevens. 

St.  John's  Wood. — 81,  Hamilton-ter.,  u.t.  24  yrs., 

g.r.  2/.  * 460 

Maida  Vale. — 8 and  10,  Warwick-rd.,  u.t.  39  yrs., 

g.r.  24/.,  r.  130/. 1,090 

By  T.  G.  Wharton. 

Felsham,  Suffolk. — Felshain  Hall  and  150  a.  3 r. 

21  p.,  f. 2,000 

East  Ham. — 1,  5 to  13  (odd),  Redcliffe-rd.,  u.t.  89 

yrs.,  g.r.  30/.  845 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 

Shepherd's  Bush.— Orchard-rd.,  a block  of  build- 
ing Jand,  f. 1,15° 

Station-rd.,  a block  of  land,  area  21,780  ft.,  f.  . . 1,010 

Camberwell.  — 11  and  13,  Belinda-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs., 

g-r.  10/. 350 

Streatham. — 37,  Gleneldon-rd.,  f.,  r.  40/.  630 

Lewisham. — 112  and  114,  Lee-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r. 

17/.,  r.  95/. 

Tooting. — Trinity-rd.,  f.g.r.  5/.  16s.  8d.,  reversion 

in  72  yrs 

Deptford. — 9,11,  and  13,  Knott-st.,  u.t.  58  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.  15s 

Charlton,  Kent.  — 28  to  38  (even),  West-st.,  u.t.  45 

yrs.,  g.r.  11/.  2s 

July  21. — By  Alder  & Co. 

Wallington.— Manor-rd.,  Heathfield,  u.t.  69  yrs., 

g.r.  io/.,  e.r.  70/.  

By  Baker  & Son. 

Brixton.— 69,  Acre-lane,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  15s., 

e.r.  60/. 

By  T.  H.  Currie. 

Neasden. — 10,  Lansdowne-grove,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.,  r.  38/. 


By  Dolman  & Pearce. 

Hampstead. — 124,  Adelaide-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  ios 

By  Edwin  Evans. 

Paddington.— 11,  Leamington-rd.  Villas,  u.t.  58 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios 

Wood  Green. — 26,  Coinmerce-rd.,  u.t.  70J  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  r.  36/.  

Holloway. — 4,  Charles-st.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  61 

Nunhead. — 68,  Nunhead-grove,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  r.  28/. ... 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co. 

East  Sheen. — Park-rd.,  The  Firs  and  7!  a.,  f.,  r. 

300/. 

Northfleet,  Kent. — 13  to  23  (odd),  Gordon-rd.,  f... 
By  H.  J.  Bliss  & Sons. 

Fulham. — 26  to  40  (even),  Clax ton -grove,  u.t.  85 

yrs.,  g.r.  40/.  

Bethnal  Green. — 13,  Dunloe-st.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r. 


2/.  16s. 


, Palamos-rd.,  f.,  r.  21/. 

Hoxton. — 256  and  258,  Hoxton-st.,  and  2,  3,  4,  8, 

and  9,  Byng’s-buildings,  f. 

Haggerston. — 9,  Alfred-pl.,  f.  

Holloway. — 80  and  82,  Yerbury-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs., 

g.r.  13/.,  r.  72/.  

By  Messrs.  Cronk. 

Westerham  Hill,  Kent. — Cudham  Grange  and 

22  a.,  f. 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Poplar. — 11,  12,  and  13,  Latham-st.,  u.t.  69  yrs., 

g-r.  15/-  • • • 

Stepney.— 15  and  17,  York-rd.,  f.,  also  two  arches, 

u.t.  951  yrs.,  g.r.  nil 

Clapton. — 2 to  i6(even),  Maclaren-st.,  u.t.  82  yrs., 

g-r.  40/.  

Mile  End. — 1,  3,  and  5,  Bale-st.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  5s 

Bow. — 21,  Athelstane-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s. .. 
Mile  End. — 14, 15,  and  16,  Leopold-st.,  u.t  64  yrs., 

g.r.  13/.  ios 

Victoria  Pk. — 18,  Cawley-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

r-  40/. — 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Peckham. — 14,  Rye  Hill-pk.,  u.t.  67  yis.,  g.r. 

7/.  ios.,  e.r.  32/. 

Bermondsey. — 84,  Keeton’s-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

r-  50/. 

Bayswater. — 20  to  30  (even),  Talbot-rd.,  u.t.  58 

y is.,  g.r.  60/.  

Marylebone. — 13,  Southampton-st.,  f.,  r.  55/.  .... 
10,  Great  Marylebone-st.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  20/., 

r-  355^-  

33,  Little  Marylebone-st.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 

r.  254/.  16s 

Bloomsbury. — n,  Dyott  s-st.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 

52/.  ios.,  r.  250/. 

Marylebone. — 61,  Charlotte-st.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 

18/.,  increasing  to  30/. 

Catford. — 1,  Rutland-pk.,  f.,  r.  22/. 

Horselydown. — 18  to  30,  Sard's-rents,  f. 

By  Henry  Hendriks  (at  Birmingham). 
Edgbaston,  Warwick. — 7,  Charlotte-rd.,  u.t.  51 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  ns • • 

Birmingham. — 280,  281,  282,  and  283,  Summer- 

lane,  f.,  r.  1 16/.  

Paignton-rd.,  f.g.r.  23/.,  reversion  in  98  yrs 

By  Bidwell  & Sons  (at  Ely). 
Sutton,  Cambs. — Lawn  House  and  6 a.  o r.,  31  p., 

f. 

A freehold  holding,  area  40  a.  2 r.  4 p 

A freehold  brewery,  also  “The  Plough  Boy” 


365 

255 

1,055 

440 


p.-h. 


A freehold  residence  and  shop,  r.  43/. 

The  Mill  Ground  Allotment,  29  a.  3 r.  37  p.,  f. . . 

Various  enclosures,  S6  a.  o r.  20  p.,  f.  

The  Barn  Ground  Homestead,  6 a.  2 r.  31  p.,f. .. 

Enclosures  of  fen  land,  47  a.  1 r.  9 p.,  f. 

Chatteris,  Cambs. — Various  enclosures,  28  a.  3 r. 

36  p. , f. 

By  Driver  & Co.  (at  Chichester). 
Chichester,  Sussex. — Stockbridge  House  Farm, 
and  part  of  North  End  Farm,  118  a.  2 r.  21  p., 
f.,  including  tithe  rent  charge  of  27/.  12s.  . ... . 
The  Manor  or  Lordship  of  Donnington,  with 
five  freehold  farms,  873  a.  1 r.  25  p.,  including 

tithes  of  £ 148/.  14s.  

Selsey-rd.,  The  Blacksmith’s  Arms,  b.-h.,  and 

o a.  1 r.  12  p.,  f. 

Stockbridge-rd.,  a freehold  cottage  and  4 a.  1 r. 

26  p 

Snockbridge-rd.,  &c.,  four  building  sites,  14  a. 

3 r.  36  p.,  f. 

Stockbridge-rd.,  four  building  plots,  f.  

New-rd.,  nineteen  building  plots,  f. 

July  22. — By  Dickinson  & Riggall  (at  Great 
Grimsby). 

Great  Grimsby,  Lines. — 47,  Victoria-st.,  area  680 

yds.,  f. ; 

By  Davis  & Shoesmith  (at  Halifax). 
Greetlar.d,  Yorks.— Bank  End  Farm,  27  a.  1 r. 

29  p.,  f. 

Upper  and  Lower  High  Trees  farms,  51  a.  2 r. 

3 p.,  f.  ; 

Three  Closes  and  Quarry  Hills,  10 a.  or.  16  p.,  f. 

Crawstone  Hall  and  31  a.  2 r.  30  p.,  f. 

Gallows  Pole  Hill  allotment,  31  a.  2 r.  30  p.,  f. . . 
By  Ward  & Chowen  (at  Tavistock). 
Petertary,  Devon. — Standon,  otherwise  Stannon 

Manor  Estate,  126  a.  1 r.  4 p.,  f.  

By  Moore,  Garrard,  & Son  (at 
Framlingham). 

Earl  Soham,  Suffolk.— The  White  House  Farm, 

123  a.  o r.  25  p.,  f. 

Badingham,  Suffolk.— Self’s  Farm,  7 a.  2 r.  30  p., 


28,600 

i,525 

670 

I,47° 

140 


f.. 


The  High  House  Farm,  71  a.  1 r.  27  p.,  f. 

Six  enclosures,  43  a.  1 r.  22  p.,  f. 

Police  station,  business  premises,  and  3 r.  20 p.,  f. 
Two  freehold  cottages,  blacksmith’s  shop,  and 

2 r.  1 2 p. . f 

By  Richard  Austen  (at  Chichester). 
Sidlesham,  Sussex. — Easton  Farm,  396a.  or.  2p., 


f.. 


Enclosures  of  land,  20  a.  3 r.  36  p.,  f. 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  & Son. 
Bermondsey.— Jamaica-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  100/.,  rever- 
sion in  244  yrs 

Rotherhithe.— 1,  3,  and  5,  Paradise-st.,  f. 

Old  Kent-rd.— Lower  Park-rd.,  f.g.r.  20/.,  rever- 
sion in  13  yrs — — 


COMPETITIONS. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Croydon  Union  ...... 


Glamorgan  C.C 

do. 

Eiat  Elloe  E.D.O.  .... 


West  Ham  Union  .. . 


■ialey  (N.B  ) School 


mlngton  Sch.  Bd. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


..  Plymouth  TownCouncil  Premium,  2501 Sept.  "4 


CONTRACTS. 


Gloucester  Corp.  


D.  Haigh  


F.  West,  '.'3,  Coombe-road, 

Croydon  

A.  A.  Stott.  Archt.  Heck- 
mondwike  ... 
Buttery  & Birds,  Archt. 

Morlry  

Sharp  « Waller,  Archt.  32, 
Br.idford-rd  Brigh.iUBe.. 

T.  Morgan,  Bangor,  Ireland 


W..I.Jeuniuga,  Archt.  4.  St 
Margaret's-sr..  Canterbury 
T M.  Franklan,  County 

Offices,  Cardiff 

do. 

E.  W.  Veale,  Sutton,  St. 


Town  Hall,  Chapel-en-le- 

Keates,  College-st.  Petera- 

fleld 1 

C.  J.  Cave.Council’sOffiees, 

Bracknell,  Berks.  . 

J.  Was-ell,  To«n  Hall 
The  Clerk  s Offices.  Uoion- 
road,  Leytonstone,  E. 

J.  K.  Wade,  Cobden  Club,  I 


R P.  Woodride,  Ballycistle 
W.  B.  P'ndar,  Council's 

Offices.  Huoslet  

S.  Keighley,  Archt.  S icholas- 
st.  Buruley 

E Vinall,  Archt.  Silver- 
dale-rd.  Eastbourne 
CastiglioneAOibbings.8urT. 
31.  Lowther-st.  Carlisle.. 
A.  8.  Coates,  Havelock-at. 

Consett  

Rev.G  Billing.TheVicarage, 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials.  By  whom  Required. 


Concrete  Wall.  Abbey 

Bogie  Tank,  Engine, 4c.  Valletta, Malta 
Additions  to  Workhonse  ~ 


Boinsey  (Hants) Corp. . 
Director  of  Contracts 


‘Public  Baths 

•Pipe  Sewer 

Technical  College.  Green  Terrace  ... 
Institute,  Park-road,  Consett, Durham 


. Oxford  Corp.  . . - . . 
do 

I Blackburn  Union  .... 
.[Walthamstow  U.D.O. 
. | Shoreditch  Vestry  . . . 

8underlsnd  Corp 

Committee  .......... 


Dublin  .... 
Bchools  and  H< 


, Central  Power  Station ; 

use.  Neuthead ........  Alston  Sch.  Bd 


Cottage,  Glascoego,  Blackburn  — 

Supply  and  Laying  Cast-iron  Pipes, 

Colter,  Abeideenshire - 

Additions  to  House,  Wansford  Oddfellows  Society 

Villas,  Hasland,  near  Chesterfield..  mm-.. 

House.  Crescent-avenue,  Whitby  ~ . . Capt.  J . Willla  . . — . . 

Three  Villas,  Crescent-avenue  and; 

Upgaog-road,  Whitby W.  S.  Gray  

Villa,  Talgarth,  Brecon  . [ 

Fourteen  Houses,  Hunslet,  Leeds A.  Shires  

Rebuilding  Edinburgh  Castle  Inn. 

Nortbfleet  _.... 

Bchuols,  Woodhonae  (West) 

■Road-making  - - 

•Hall  at  Owens  College  - 

•Eight  Cottages  ... 

Additions  to  Schools,  Llanbrid  Inch, 


| F.  .1  H.  Robinson,  Union 
Offices.  Easiugwuld  . 

G.  D.  Page,  Archt. Falkirk 
W.  H.  White,  Town  Hall, 

Oxford 

do. 

Stones  AGradwe'l.  Archt 
I Richmond-ter.  Blackburn  ■ 
Sp-lding  ACross.  IS.Queen- 

at.  Cboapaide .. 

J.  R.  Dixon,  Town  Hall, 

Old-street,  E.C 

Potts,  Son,  4 Hemmings, 
Archt.  Ely-place,  Holborn 
C.  E.  Oliver.  Archt.Con«ett 
Iron  Co.'s  Offices,  Black- 

hill.  co.  Durham 

Secretary.  Dublin  United 
Tramways  Co.  9,  Upper 
Bar  kville-etreet,  Dublin 
T.  E.  Davidson.  Aicht.  33, 
Graioger-etreet  Wes 
Newcaet  e-ou-Tyne  .... 

C.  S.  Erriugton,  Archt. 
Victoria-buildings,  Graiu- 
ger-etreet  West,  V ~ 
castle-  n-Tyne  .... 

Jas.  Kciud.  621,  Georg 

Aberdeen  

Beattie  4 Macdonald,  21, 
Bridge-street,  A berdeen 
J.  C.  Traylen.  Archt.  Id. 
Broad-street,  Sla  ‘ ' 


Aug.  16 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  19 


Handsworth  Scb.  B- 
Burgess  HU1  Esta' 


W.  i 


mith-gate.Cbester- 


R.  Wellings  Thomas. Archt 
Bank-terrace,  Talgarth.. 
W.  M.  Coggil',  Archt 
Beecligrove.  * 


G. 


areh, 


very 


J.  D.  ' 


Additions  to  National  Bch< 
Miatley  Norman.  Suffolk  . 
House,  ac.  Rope  Walk,  Southwell 


iols. 


North  fleet. . 
rebster.  Archt.  19, 

nes’-st.  Sheffield 

Brown  « Barrow,  Amberly 
House,  No.filk-at.  W.C. 
A Wa  erhouse  4 8on.  20 
New  Cavendish-at.  W. 

C.  M.  Shiner,  2,  Walbrook. 

EC 

E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan, 

Archt.  Car  Jiff 

Baker  4 May,  Archt  Col- 

W.  Cottam.  Southwell.. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment 


or  and  Inspector  of  Nul 


I By  whom  Advertised.  ; 


•Inspector  of  Sewers  ! Loventrj 

•Architectural  Assistant Beckenh, 


Bonth  Hornsey  D.O...  250/.  per  annum 

nnM.ntry  Corp 2f.  per  week 

U.D.C.  ..  3/.  3a.  per  week .... 


Those  marked,  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  lv.  vL  «fc  viiL  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xIy.  xv.  <fc  x 


Lower  Park-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  130/.,  reversion  in 

39YTS £3.45° 

Peckham.— 85  to  117,  Bird-in-Bush-rd.,  f. 4,950 

By  Field  & Sons. 

Stockwell. — 105,  105a,  and  105b,  Stockwell-rd.,  f. , 

t-  265/. 4,275 

Bermondsey. — 78  to  86  (even),  Leroy-st.,  u.t.  82 

yrs.,  g.r.  26/.  5s 690 

Southwark. — 3,  Quilp-st.,  f.,  including  goodwill  ..  1,710 

By  Barton,  Smith,  & Co. 

Streatham. — 9 and  11,  Natal-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  10s 450 

By  Harman  Bros. 

Stoke  Newington. — 23,  Kyverdale-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.,  e.r.  55/. 530 

Hampstead. — 12,  Lawn-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  21/., 

r-  70/.  49° 

By  J.  W.  Neighbour. 

Stoke  Newington.— 39  and  41,  Carysfort-rd.,  u.t. 

93i  yrs-,  g-r.  16/.,  r.  84/. 780 

By  Humbert  & Flint. 

Highbury. — Highbury  Hill,  f.g.r.  585/.  14s., 

sions  varying  from  53  to  66  yrs 19,605 

July  23. — By  Stephenson  & Alexander 
(at  Cardiff). 

Pendoylan,  Glamorgan. — Maesyrhaul  Farm,  67  a. 

1 r.  27  p.,  f. 3,000 

An  enclosure  of  land  7 a.  o r.  26  p.,  f.  700 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich). 

Cantley,  Norfolk. — House,  farm  premises,  and 

3 a.  o r.  35  p.,  f. 300 

Freehold  house  and  Little  Marsh,  1 a.  1 r.  22  p.  150 

Enclosures  of  marsh  land,  26  a.  1 r.  25  p.,  f. . . . . 715 

Smallburgh,  Norfolk. — A freehold  residence  and 

i a.  2 r.  1 p 480 

Worst ead,  Norfolk. — A freehold  house  and  2a.  or. 

Hormngtoft,  Norfolk.— The  “ Bell  Inn  ” and  2 a. 

A freehold  farm,  28  a.  1 r.  23  p 650 

Five  enclosures,  22  a.  3 r.  20  p.,  f 265 

North  Walsham,  Norfolk. — Two  plots  of  building 

land,  5 a.  o r.  15  p.,  f.  235 

By  Nethersole  & Honeyball  (at 
Canterbury). 

Ash-next-Sandwich,  Kent. — Enclosures  of  arable, 

64  a.  1 r.  37  p.,  f.  1,605 

Enclosures  of  marsh,  116  a.  2 r.  15  p.,  f. . 1,145 

Paramor  Grange  Farm,  34a.  1 r.  11  p.,  f.  1,000 


Market  Garden  Land,  27a.  sr.  34  p.,  f. .£1,125 

Little  Knell  Field,  21  a.  or.  31  p.,  f.  625 

Guston  Marshes,  38  a.  1 r.  2 p.,  f. 9°° 

By  Herbert  S.  R.  Stanford  (at  Frsm- 
lingham). 

Badingham,  Suffolk.— The  Red  House  Farm,  157a. 

3 r.  4 p.,  f.  - J|6oo 

The  White  House  Farm,  121  a.  o r.  3 p.,  f. i,310 

Four  enclosures,  14  a.  2 r.  16  p.,  f. 23° 

Three  freehold  cottages  >5° 

By  Bidwell&  Sons  (at  Cambridge). 
Cherryhinton,  Cambs. — Two  building  plots,  2 a. 

sr.  2p.,  f.  270 

By  Lloyd  & Thomas  (at  Carmarthen). 

Conwil  - Elvet,  Carmarthen.  — Nantyherwydd 

Farm,  143a.  or.  2 p.,  f.  910 

July  25. — By  Henry  Hooper. 

Kensington.— Perham-rd.,  i.g.r.  77 L,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g.r.  nil  1,680 

By  Montagu  & Robinson. 

Hackney. — 296,  Mare-st.,  f.,  r.  100/.  2,500 

318,  Mare-st.,  f.,  r.  65 1 1,3°° 

By  Alex.  Phillips. 

Marylebone.— 112,  Marylebone-rd.,  u.t.  24  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.,  r.  524 495 

Paddington.— 31,  Titchbome-st.,  u.t.  19, yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.  12s.  8d.,  r.  45/ 385 

By  Thurgood  & Martin. 

City  of  London.— 87  and  88,  Leadenhall-st.,  u.t. 

75  yrs.,  g,r.  274/.,  r.887/.  10s. 7,3°° 

Belgravia. — Belgrave-sq.,  i.g.r.  100/.,  u.t.  26  yrs., 

g ■*■■**■  ■: x»37° 

Eaton-pl.,  i.g.r.  40/.,  u.t.  26yrs.,  g.r.  10/. 450 

Paddington. — Edbrooke-rd.,  i.g.r.  96/.,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g.r.  2I.  1,960 

By  Buckland  & Sons. 

Leyton. — 1,  Vicarage-rd.,  f.,  r.  32/. 480 

Highbury. — 19,  Highbury-ter.,  f.,  r.  80/.  1,080 

Brentford,  Middx.— The  Brent  Wharf,  f.,  r.  80/.  . . 2,200 

142  to  145,  High-st.,  1 and  4 to  8,  Church-alley, 

f.,  r.  180/.  14s.  (one-fifth  share) 210 

Peckham.— Asylum-rd.,  i.g.r.  30/.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 

nil  555 

Bethnal  Green.— Green-st.,  f.g.r.  5/.  10s.,  reversion 

in  27  yrs *75 

Poplar.— East  India  Dock-rd.,  f.g.r.  4/.  10s.,  rever- 
sion in  35  yrs 240 

Brighton.— 53,  Marine-parade,  f.,  e.r.  200/.  3,050 

Chapel-ter.,  Malden  House,  f.,  r.  65/. 870 


By  Weatherall  & Green. 

Shepherd’s  Bush.— Shepherd’s  Bush-rd.,  i.g.r.  12/., 

u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  2/. £220 

Bayswater.— 13,  14,  i4A,  15,  and  16,  Pembridge- 

mews,  {.,  r.  195/. 2,5*0 

5 and  6,  Portobello-mews,  f.,  r.  55/. 600- 

Shepherd’s  Bush.— 17,  23,  25,  27,  37,  and  39,  Mel- 
rose gardens,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  244/.  ..  2,570 

31,  Westwick-gardens,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  15s., 

e.r.  42/. 360- 

Hammersmith.— 2,  7,  10,  12,  13,  and  14,  Dewhurst- 

rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  48/.,  r.  276/. 2,530 

By  Rogers,  Chapman  & Thomas. 

Kentish  Town.— 68  to  78,  82  to  90  (even),  Bartho- 

lomew-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  67/.  is.,  r.  458 4,320 

Regent's  Pk.— 53  and  55,  Princess-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs., 

g.r.  16/.,  r.  80/.  750 

Brompton.— 8,  St.  Oswald's-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  r.  40/.  3*5 

Pimlico. — 160,  Ebury-st.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r. 

too/.  L°6o. 

191,  Ebury-st.,  8a,  Little  Ebury-st.,  with  stables, 

u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  84/.,  r.  178/.  730 

Wandsworth. — 14  and  16,  St.  John's  Hill  Grove, 

u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r.  55/.  5-»5 

18,  22,  and  24,  St.  John’s  Hill  Grove,  f.,  r.  83/. . . 1,230 

Louvaine-rd.,  f.g.r.  44/.  2s.,  reversion  in  61J  yrs.  1,135 
St.  John’s  Hill  Grove,  f.g.r.  12/.  12s.,  reversion 

in  53  yrs 360 

Selhurst. — 27  to  33  (odd),  Princess-rd.,  f.,  r.  121/.  1,400 

By  Alfred  Richards. 

Tottenham.— 30  to  44  (even),  Somerset-rd.,  f.,  r. 

200/.  2,600  1 

Islington. — 217,  Liverpool-rd.,  f.,  r.  50/.  605 

Bv  Pendered  & Son  (at  Raunds). 

Raunds,  Northants.— A plot  of  building  land.,  f.  700  1 

An  enclosure  of  pasture,  6 a.  3 r.  4p.,  c 250  , 

By  Castiglione  & Gi beings  (at  Carlisle). 

Carlisle,  Cumberland.— The  Broom  Hill  Estate 

139  a.  3 r.  38  p.,  f.  5i575' 

Etterby  House,”  f.,  r.  70/. i,6co 

By  C.  F.  Moore  (at  Cirencester). 

Ashton  Keynes,  Wilts.— Cove  House  Farm,  86  a. 

= 1.  up.,  f. V 

The  Leigh  Farm,  153  a.  1 r.  22  p.,  f.  3i35® 

Bows  and  Wires  Close,  5 a.  2 r.  3 p.,  f. . . . i£o 

Coin  St.  Dennis,  Glos.— Coin  St.  Dennis  and 

Calcot  Farms,  413  a.  31.  1 p.,  f- 4v4°°: 
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Foss  Bridge,  Glos. — Foss  Bridge  Mill  and  5a.  or. 

SP-.f-  

Foss  Bridge  Cottage,  f.  

Chedworth,  Glos. — An  enclosure  of  arable,  6 a.  2 r. 

op.,f.  

By  M.  De  Rome  & Son  (at  Windermere). 

Windermere,  Westmoreland.  — The  Common 

Estate,  182  a.  3 r.  to  p.,  c 

By  W.  R.  Mounsey  (at  Shap). 

Morland,  Westmoreland. — Dedra  Banks  Estate, 

76  a.  2 r.  8 p.,  f. 

Christy's  Close,  5 a.  1 r.  35  p.,  f.  

Two-thirds  of  Slack's  Fields,  13  a.  o r.  6 p , f. 

Thrimby-with-Strickland,  Westmoreland. — Sheriff 

Park  Estate,  72  a.  3 r.  31  p. , f. 

July  26. —By  John  Bott  & Sons. 

Vauxhall. — 24  and  25,  Woodgate-st.,  u.t.  48  yrs  , 

By  Cane  & Co. 

Dulwich. — 15,  Crystal  Palace-rd.,  f.,  r.  34/. 

Peckham. — 87,  Barry-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  10s., 

e.r.  50/. 

By  C.  W.  Davies. 

King’s  Cross. — 4,  5,  and  6,  Providence-row,  f.  .... 

Islington. — New  North-rd  , i.g.r.  30/.  5s.,  u.t.  12 

yrs.,  g.r.  5/. 

36,  Packington-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  50/.  . . 

Brockley. — 1,  Hazledon-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s., 

A v.  28/.. 


—Freehold  building  lar 
■ 33  P-.  f-  • 


Reigate,  Surrey, 
o r.  25  p.  ... 

Whitehall  Farm,  19  : 

A freehold  residence  and  11  a.  ir.  op.,:.  30/. . . 

Beaufort-rd.,  a building  plot,  f. 

By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Ashford). 

Stanford,  Kent. — Kennetts  Holding,  60  a.  1 r. 

19  P->  f- 

Newchurch,  Kent. — Three  enclosures  of  marsh, 


.£4.550 


By  Messrs.  Eiloart. 
Gerrard-st.,  area  2,1  37  ft-,  f-i  r 


Soho. — 2 1 and 

By  Hawes  & Co. 

Wimbledon. — 82,  Alexandra-rd.,  u t.  91  yrs., 

61.  1 os. , e.r.  36/. 

By  Ventom,  Bull,  & Cooper. 
Aldersgate-st.  — 8,  Westmoreland-bldngs.,  f., 


By  C.  P.  Whiteley. 

Catford. — Glenwood-rd.,  f.g.r.  153/.  15s.,  reversion 

in  98  yrs 

Old  Ford. — Roman-rd.,  f.g.r.  16.'.,  reversion  in  54 


yrs.. 


By  G.  F.  Harrington. 

Bognor,  Sussex.— j and  4,  Lansdowne-pl.,  f.,  r. 

1357.  

Catford. — Malham-rd.,  f.g.r.  30/.,  reversion  in  66 

| yrs 

By  Hayman  & Co. 

Maida  Vale. — 115,  Portsdown-rd.,  u,t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

Plaistow. — Khartoum-rd.,  Macaulay  Villa,  fl  .... 
By  G.  B.  Smallpeice. 

Egham,  Surrey. — Shrub’s  Hill,  a freehold  building 

estate,  9 a.  2r.  31  p 

By  Walton  & Lee. 

Bloomsbury. — 36, 37,  and  38,  Great  Russell-st.,  u.t. 

48  yrs.,  g.r.  90/.,  r.  435/.  

Edenbridge,  Kent.— The  Greybury  Estate,  about 

43°  a. , f.  

Hartfield,  Sussex. — Gurr’s  Cottage  and  1 a.  1 r. 

8 p.,  f.,  r.  xol. 

By  Osborn  & Mercer. 

St.  John's  Wood. — 22,  Hamilton-ter.,  u.t.  16  vrs.. 

g.r.  1,310/.  

Bredenbury,  Stc.,  Hereford.— The  Bredenbury 

Court  Estate,  530  a.  3 r.  7 p.,  f.  

Bv  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
Loigh,  See.,  Worcester.— Half  Key  Farm,  286  a. 

3 r-  9 IJ-i  f-  

Castle  Green  and  Lower  House  Farr 

1 r.  2 p„  f.  

Chalkenhill  Farm,  171  a.  or.  21  p.,  f. 

Great  House  and  Bull  Ring  Farms,  351  a.  2 r. 

32  P-.  f- 

Pigeon  House  Farm,  135  a.  3 r.  30  p.,  f. 

Little  Brockamin  Fatm,  163  a.  o r.  7 p.,  f.  .... 
By  Slee,  Son,  & Carden  (at  Masons’ 
Hall  Tavern). 

Stockwell.— Sidney-rd.,  “The  Grosvenor  Arms” 

.-h.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  r.  84/.,  with  goodwill 

ly  Fleuret,  Sons,  & Adams  (at  Masons' 
Hall  Tavern). 

South  Kensington.— Barkston  Gardens,  The  Barks- 
ton  Gardens  Hotel,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  r.  600/.,  with 

. , goodwill  

By  J.  M.  Welch  (at  Dunmowj. 
Dunmow,  Essex.— Truton's  Farm,  116  a.  1 r.  sp.,f. 
Half-Way  House  and  New  House  Farms,  104  a. 

3 r.  34  P-,  f- 

Five  freehold  cottages 

River  Mead  enclosure,  9 a.  1 r.  13  p.,  f. 

Stebbing,  Essex. — Lucas  Farm,  19  a.  2r.  17  p.,  f. 

Various  enclosures,  27  a.  o r.  27  p.,  f.  

Collops  Farm,  86  a.  2 r.  13  p.,  f.  and  c 

A copyhold  cottage  

Great  Waltham,  Essex. — A farm  homestead  and 

*•  12  a.  3 r.  25  p.,  f.  and  c 

By  Newland,  Davis,  & Hunt  (at 
Chepstow). 

Tidenham,  Glos. — Yew  Tree  Cottage  and  cottage 

adjoining,  with  1 a.  or.  21  p..  f. 

A building  plot,  o a.  3 r.  30  p.,  f.  . 

Shirenewton,  Mon. — Enclosures  of  land,  37  a.  2 r. 

P- . f.  

Tan  House  b.-h.  and  oa.  1 r.  31  p.,  f. 

By  William  Manton  (at  Ledbury). 
Stretton,  Grandison,  Hereford. — The  Townsend 

Estate,  166  a.  3 r.  19  p.,  f.  

By  Garrod,  Turner,  & Son  (at 
I pswich). 

Tannington,  Suffolk. — A freehold  farm,  112  a.  2 r. 

21  P 

By  Chesshire,  Gibson,  & Fowler  (at 
Birmingham). 

Yardley  Wood,  Worcs. — A . freehold  farm,  area 

7 a.  3.1.  4p 

By  Thurgood  & Son  (at  Saffr.on  Walden). 
Arkesden,  Essex. — Foster’s  Farm,  89  a.  2 r.  8p., 
Clavering,  Essex. — The  Grange  and  89  a.  01 

26  p.,  f. ; 

Deers  Farm,  158  a.  3 r.  32  p.,  f. 

Chamberlaynes  Farm,  62  a.  1 r.  15  p.,  f. 

Debden,  Essex. — Dick’s  Farm,  13  a.  3 r.  35  p.,.  f. 
Henham,  Essex. — A freehold  post  mill,  house,  &c., 

and  4 a.  o r.  22  p 

Wimbish,  Essex. — Little  Stonard's  Farm,  46  a. 

} r.  35  P-,  f. 

High  Garrett  Farm,  40  a.  2 r.  29  p. 

Rayment’s  Farm,  32  a.  2 r.  16  p.,  f. 

By  J.  T.  Peat  fat  Redhil 
Nutfield,  Surrey.— Delves  F: 


Vincent  Land,  28  a.  o r.  7 p.,  f.  

Burmarsh,  Kent.— Enclosure  of  land,  ira.  2 r. 

25  Pm  f- 

July  27. — By  Aldridges. 

Croydon.— 32  to  46  (even’,  Park-lane,  u.t.  52  yrs., 

g.r.  126/.,  r.  347/.  

Thornton  Heath. — 16,  Woodville-rd.,  f. 

By  Baxter,  Payne,  & Lebper. 
Farnborough,  Kent. — Wellbrook-rd.,  Ebury  Villa, 


f.. 


By  J.  H.  Bui.mer. 

Rotherhithe. — 49  and  51,  Bush-rd.,  u.t.  yrs., 


'.  7.1. 


>,  and  1 


, Croft-si 


39  yrs., 


Deptford. — 8, 

g-r.  9l-  

By  Cooper  & Goulding. 

Hampton,  Middlesex.— Avenue-road,  Park  Lodge, 

„ . f-..e.r.  55/.  ...  65. 

Chiswick.— 1 to  9 (odd)  and  36  to  42  (even), 

Reckitt’s-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.  10s 1,67 

34  and  36,  Dale-st.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  43. 

13  to  27  (odd),  Quick-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  36/. . . 1,41. 

93  to  121  (odd;,  Duke’s-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 

62/.  5s 2,78- 

By  Harold  Griffin. 

Battersea.— 1,  Plough-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 

r-3°/.  - 24. 

By  Hobson,  Richards,  & Co. 

Dulwich.— 291  to  315  (odd),  Underhill-rd.,  f.,  r. 

433^-  5,071 

Ponder's  End.  — High-st.,  Pelling’s  Supply  Stores, 

with  full  off-licence  and  goodwill,  f.  .......  2,47 

By  J.  S.  Richardson. 

Holloway.— 5,  Tollington  Pk.,  area  16,000  ft.,  f. . . 1,651 

By  Robins  & Hine. 

Dulwich. — 13,  Dalmore-rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  ics so; 

By  R.  Tidey  & Son. 

Islington. — 34  and  34A,  Islington-green,  f. g2t 

Finsbury  Pk.— 33,  Palmerston-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs., 

g-r.  61. 

De  Beauvoir  Town. — 48 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.tn.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
s given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
£100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 


The  Knowl,  Abirgdon 

Ward  & Son  £i, 379  18  9 I Grant  

Botcriil  & Son 1,239  o o Ricketts 

Buckie  i,22o  o o | Randall  


ARMLEY  M-eeds).—  Accepted  for  erecting  two  bouses  for  Mrs 
LeviMotv;  Mr.  I-.  W.  Rhodes,  architect.  Upper  VVortlev  — 

Statin?  — J Atkii  son  & Sor.  Leeds  261? 

J'/asttrniie  —)  Walsh.  A 7 


t BAFONSTACEY  (Hants).— For  the  erection  of  three  cottages 
And”«-^1CCrea8h  ThomhlU-  Mr-  A-  Purkess,  architect’. 

F.  Beale  ....  £72,  0 I C.  Grace  & Sons £6c7  0 

H.  Annett&Son 725  o S.  Bell,  Andover*  610  o 

C-  Simkins e94II|  * Accepted. 


BRIGHTON.-For  alteration5.  See..  to  school,  Preston-road  for 
the  Brighton  and  Preston  School  Board  (U.D.).  Messrs'  T 
Simpson  & Son,  surveyors.  16.  Ship-street,  Brighton  •-  ' 

James  Barnes £744  | vV.  Brown  & Son  f67Q 

G.  R Lockyer 7io  | Sattin  & Evershed . 647 


BUCK.LOW —For  the  construction  of  main  sewers  and  n„.r,it 
works.  Hale,  for  the  Rural  District  Council  Mr  I M'LI  M'k!  ! 
surveyor,  7 Market-street,  Altrincham.  Ouan  titles  bv  surveyor 
James  Hamilton  & Sons,  Altrincham  ?. . . . y SU£fycU  ;~ 
Eight  firms  tendered.  Lowest  accepted.”  5 5 


yrs..  g.r. 


6d., 


De  Beauvoir-rd.,  u.t 

r-  75^- 

18/.  Z2S. j u.t.  21  yrs., 


*9 


.v?"A^TH=AM.-F°r  Paintin?  Kent  County  Lunatic  Asvlum 


So 


35°  j. 


9,400 

3.5oo 

3.650 


ham-rd.,  u 

2/.  14s 

Kentish  Town. — 13  and  14,  Preston- 

yrs.,  g.r.  n /.  7 

Willesden.— Northcote-rd.,  f.g.r.  30/.,  reversion  ii 

96  yrs 

By  Weatherall  & Green. 

Soho. — 5,  Denniark-st.,  f.,  r.  uo/.  

26,  Denmark-st.,  area  1,080 ft.,  f. 

Stockwell.— 6,  Gateley-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  9/. '5s., 

By  T.  G.  Wharton. 

Hackney.— 159  and  161,  Hackney-rd.,  u.t.  30 yrs 

g-r-  70/. 

By  White,  Druce,  & Brown. 

Regent’s  Park.— 35,  Chester-ter.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r. 

52/.  tos.,  r.  200/. 

19,  Park-square  East,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  27/.  10s. 

r.  100/.  ’ 

Strand. — 61,62,  and  63,  Wych-st.,  u.t.  23  yrs.  g r 

60/. , r.  145/. 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g... 
ground-rent  ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  1.  lo 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard,  &c. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


— For  erecting  a small  house  on  the  r,h  i 

° s 475  I W.  Samrns  (accepted)  . . . .”. 

[All  of  Chelmsford  ] 435 


t_ects.  Abercarn.  Quantities  by  architect:-  Kobens,  arch.- 

d Sc  doyd £42,  | Lawson  & Co £3ia 


;8  - C.  F.  Morgan,  Newbridge, 
iji  I Mon.  (accepted).. 


343 


1,030 
for  freehold 


3*4 


• Accepted.  4 

n-arinnMMrhV  ^S!ex,,;~F”r  additions  to  schools  at  the  Congre- 
i ' h . .1 . , , . I'  Church.  Mr.  C.  Pertwee,  architect,  Bank-chambers. 


Chelmsford  : — 

Ernest  West 

1-'.  Harman 

A.  M.  Warren  


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I load  9/5/0  14/5/0 

Sequoia, U.S.fccu.  1/9/0  -•  •- 

Ash,  Canada,  load  3/18/c 

Birch,  do. 

Elm,  do  . 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.. 

Uak,  do.. 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red 
Do.  yello 


3/7' 

4/13/' 

*/9/0 
1/18/0  : 


3/13/0  4/18/0 
0/0/0  0/0/0 
4/3/0  6/3/0 


)o.  yellor  -..j,- 

Lath.  Dantsic, fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot.  .Riga, 

Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland 
and  & 1st  std  100 
Do.  4th  & 3rd., 

Do.  Riga  7/10/0  8/10/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

rst  yellow ir/o/o  13/10/0 

Do.  and  yellow.  10/0/0  zi/10/0 
9/o/b 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Sadn,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  o/r/6 

Walnut.  Italian  ..  0/0/3  0/0/7 
METALS. 

Iron— PUr  in  Sent. 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  5 
Best  selected  . . 

Sheets,  strong..  5 

Chili  bars 

Yellow m.l  lb. 

Lead  - p i g 
Spanish  ....ton  1: 


Mr>HurckMt7AMrP,fdI0rTthe  e,ectJon  of  shop  and  house  fir 
Exeter:-  M A LucaSl  arch'tect,  Guildhali-chambe.s. 
General  Builders.  Ltd.,  Progress  Works.  Notting  HUl..£Si7 

R ~AcceP>ed  for  alterations  and  additions  to  Church 
Srs  Exet“  :-re0’  Mf'  E'  Harbocde'  architect.  County  cham 
General  Builders,  Ltd.,  Prcgre 


. 9/10/0  16/-/ 

. io/ic/o  17/0/0 
‘ 18/0/0  34/10/0 
13/0/0  15/15/0 
6/0/0  9/10/0 


Do.  white 

Swedish  .... 

White  Sea  .. 

Canada,  Pine ... 

Do.  do.  and .... 

Do.  do  3id,&c. 

Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/io/o  10/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 

aRd 7/10/0  8/ro/o 

New  Brunswick  7/0/0  8/0/0 

Battens  all  kinds  

Flooiing  boards, 


English  

bands 13/0/ 0 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  ..  14/0/0 

,p'Pe 1 4/10/0 

ZINC—  English 

sheet ton  33/0/0 

Vieilie  Mon- 

faff"6 23/10/0 

Spelter  ...  ' 

Tin — Straits  

Australian 7a/o/o  73/ro/o 

English  Ingots..  74/0/0  75/0/0 

Banca  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Billiton  o/./o  0/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  16/10  o 16/15/0 


IB;  ; 
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' LONDON.— For  alterations  to  saloon  bar,  &c.,  “ Albany  Aims," 
Albany-ioad.  S.E.,  (or  Mr.  C.  Cook  : — 

Nash  £463  0 I Simpson  & Cove* ..-£355  0 

W.  E.  HU1„ 371  lo  1 • Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  building  villa.  Catford  Bridge,  for  Mr.  H 
Burrows.  Mr.  W.  Woodward,  architect.  Bedford-row,  W.  :— 

Balaam  Bros £1,400  I Layard  £898 

Simpson  & Cove  999  I W.  Dean  780 


Ernest  Scott  & Mountain,  Ltd. 
Clarke,  Chapman  & Co.,  Ltd.  .. 

Thomas  Parker,  Ltd 

Easton,  Anderson,  & Goolden.. 


P.  R.  Jackson  & Co  , Ltd... 


a,  E. 


Crompton  & Co.,  Ltd 

Mather  & Platt,  Ltd — 

Siemens  Bros.'S:  Co.,  Ltd... 


£«.99S 
t.778 
f 1,891 
\ 1,651 


( *>.705 
J 1.6  s 


Johnson  & Phillips..  — . 


Electric  Construction  Co.  Ltd... 


J.  H.  Holmes  & Co.,  Newcastle-e 


• Accepted. 

Consulting  Engineer's  revised  estimate.  £1.903. 


Edmonton,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Strand  Union.  Messrs.  W.  S. 
Cross  & Kekwick.  architects.  18,  Outer  Temple,  Strand.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing 

Allan  & Stanley £5.925  I Merredew  & Wort £5.429 

W.  Lawrance 5.73-'  I T.  G.  Sharpington 5,368 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES.— For  additions  to  schools.  Bailey-street, 
and  Bowesfield-lane.  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Arthur  Harrison, 
architect,  99.  High-street,  Stockton.  Quantities  by  architect  :— 


Bailey-street  School  Additions. 

£r,C2o  10  ir  I Craggs  & Benson, 

n&Co...  1,831  15  8 Stockton* £r,8ja  1 


A,  J.  Cooke  . . .,  „ 

Accepted  subject  to  Educational  Departm 
obtained). 


Bnucsfield- 

J.  Davison  £651 


Craggs  & Benscn  ... 


Jane  School  Addition. 

8 rr  I A.  J. Cooke. Stockton*£6rS  ; 
o o I A.  Atkinson  & Co.  . . 609  1. 
Accepted. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER  ” (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  India.  China.  Ceylon,  &c.,  26s.  per  annum. 
Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  shculd  be 
addressed  to  the  publisher  of  11  THE  BUILDER,"  No.  46,  Catherine- 
street.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS  (by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  on 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  ‘‘The  Builder, 
by  Friday  Mornings  Post. 


WEMBLEY  (London), 
■gan  chamber  and  po 
[r.  Hayward  Brakspear 

F.  G.  Minter 

Dove  Bros 

H.  Haynes  


, and  alterations  to  St.  John's  Church, 
—•chitect  :— 

£3.9fi5  I John  Bentley  £3.33® 

1 r,.,u — 3,191 


3.965  I J°h 
3 75,2  J Bell 


WHITBY.— For  the  erection  of  villa  residence,  Goathla 
Mr.  E.  H.  Smales,  architect,  5.  Flowergate,  Whitby:— 

John  Brough  £1,105  *7  6 I Robinson  Harland, 

A.  Palframan  1,08215  0 Whitby  (accepted)£i,c66  1 

John  Hutchinson  „ 1,078  o 0 | C.  Winterburn  960  < 


WHITEHAVEN.— For  additions.  &c.,  to  Board  schools,  Arlec- 
don.  Mr.  J.  S.  Moffat,  architect,  53,  Church-street,  Whitehaven  : — 
Chappie  & Sou  £60810  o | Joseph  Gr — 


-In  t 


Eight  Houses,  oak  Grove,  crick 
for  June  rr.  page  577.  we  stated  that  the  architect  for  these  hous< 
was  Mr.  Ernest  Owers.  We  are  now  informed  that  Mr.  Owers  is 
the  freeholder  of  the  land,  and  that  he  has  ai  ranged  the  advances 
under  ordinary  building  agreement  to  the  extent  of  £2. 080. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  P.  C.  (Amount  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
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The  Architecture  of  Our  Large  Provincial 
Towjis. 

XVII. — DUNDEE. 

ONSIDERING  the 
age,  the  historic 
importance  and 
the  present  size 
and  wealth  of  Dun- 
dee, it  is  disap- 
pointingly want- 
ing in  architectural 
interest.  The 
want,  it  is  true, 
may  be  accounted  for,  as  far  as  old  buildings 
are  concerned,  by  the  fact  that  its  history  is 
chiefly  a record  of  sieges  and  savage  destruc- 
tion, with  plunderings  that  left  the  inhabi- 
tants barely  able  to  recover  from  the  utmost 
depths  of  misery. 

As  to  new  buildings — well,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a great  part  of  the  modern  city 
is  taken  up  with  huge  jute  factories  and 
model  dwellings ; but,  at  the  same  time,  if 
the  building  and  rebuilding  of  principal 
streets  which  has  gone  on  since  the  middle 
of  this  century  had  been  carried  out  with 
more  discrimination,  Dundee  might  have 
bep  very  different  architecturally. 

The  place  is  said  to  derive  its  origin,  as 
well  as  its  name,  from  having  grown  up 
round  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary,  which, 
•according  to  tradition,  was  erected  as  a 
thank  offering  (or  Donum  Deo)  about  the 
•end  of  the  twelfth  century  by  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  and  Garioch,  favourite  brother  of 
King  William  the  Lion,  on  his  landing  in 
safety  after  a severe  storm  on  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  whither  he,  with 
five  hundred  followers,  had  accompanied 
Richard  Cosur  de  Lion  in  the  third  crusade. 
But  Dun-taw — Tay  Hill — seems  a more 
likely  derivation,  while  a very  reasonable 
doubt  is  cast  on  the  traditional  origin  by  the 


fact  that  there  seems  to  have  been  already  a 
castle,  or  at  least  a fortified  post,  on  the 
summit  of  the  old  Castle  Rock,  a precipi- 
tous eminence  on  the  bank  of  the  Firth,  and 
further  east  than  the  old  church ; and,  still 
more,  if  it  is  certain  St.  Mary's  Church  is 
meant,  by  the  fact  that  the  mediaeval  town 
did  not  extend  further  west  than  this  rock  ; 
while  the  church  was  known  even  up  to  the 
seventeenth  century  as  “ the  church  in  the 
field.”’  The  church,  in  one  sense,  may  be 
said  to  exist  yet,  though  whether  any  part 
even  of  the  old  steeple  can  be  assigned  to 
so  early  a date  is  more  than  doubtful ; but 
the  castle  has  disappeared,  and  a great  part 
even  of  the  rock  has  been  cleared  away 
in  forming  Castle-street.  The  stronghold  was 
erected  into  a Royal  residence  by  William 
the  Lion,  but  was  demolished  about  a century 
later,  during  the  war  of  the  Scottish  Succes- 
sion— tradition,  of  course,  ascribes  the  act  to 
Sir  Wm.  Wallace — to  prevent  its  falling 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  at 
that  time  twice  took  the  town  and  sacked 
and  burned  it.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  Dundee  was  again  in  a prosperous  con- 
dition in  1375,  for  it  then  paid  the  greater 
part  of  the  ransom  of  100,000  merks  for  the 
release  of  King  David  II. ; and  it  is  probably 
to  about  this  period  that  the  earlier  work 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  “ old  steeple  ” may  be 
assigned.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  of  which  the  steeple  was  part,  was 
burnt  down  in  1841,  and  the  steeple  has 
been  refaced  externally  from  bottom  to  top 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott ; but  the  interior  of  the 
ground  story,  which  had  a lofty  arch  opening 
into  the  nave,  seems  to  point  to  two  separate 
restorations — one  in  the  fourteenth  century 
which,  above  the  plinth  and  bases,  was  more 
a rebuilding ; and  the  second  at  about  the 
end  of  that  century,  which  dealt  with  the 
vaulting.  The  mouldings  of  the  earlier 
work,  and  even  the  placing  of  the  main 


shafts,  and  the  bond,  or  lack  of  bond, 
in  places,  are  exceedingly  clumsy,  and 
look  almost  like  the  work  of  an  amateur  ; 
while  the  lierne  vaulting  and  short  vaulting 
shafts  of  the  upper  part  were  obviously  de- 
signed by  a mason  fully  conversant  with  the 
traditions  as  well  as  the  niceties  of  his  craft. 
The  latter  work  may  have  been  executed 
after  the  siege  in  1385,  when  the  town  was 
again  almost  reduced  to  ashes,  but  appear- 
ances justify  the  suspicion  that  some  incom- 
petent workman,  having  built  up  to  the 
springing  and  succeeded  even  in  turning  the 
plain  arch,  found  the  vaulting  beyond  his 
powers  and  was  obliged,  when  too  late,  to 
send  for  some  one  who  understood  his 
business.  The  expert,  whoever  he  was, 
wisely  ignoring  what  had  been  already  done, 
formed  his  own  vaulting  shafts  in  the  corners 
of  the  tower  and  sprung  his  vault  from 
them.  The  old  tower  is  a lofty  and  massive 
structure,  and  although  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  is 
responsible  for  every  stone  one  sees,  except 
in  the  main  doorway,  the  quaint  design  and 
detail  and  the  evidence  of  two  old  pinnacles 
preserved  in  the  (former)  ringing  chamber 
are  eloquent  of  the  fact  that  he  fol- 
lowed very  closely  such  remains  as  he 
found  of  the  original  and  probably  had 
their  authority  for  almost  all  he  did. 
The  parapet  and  set  - off  beneath  the 
present  belfry  stage  inevitably  suggest  that 
they  once  marked  the  summit  of  the  tower  > 
while  the  low  saddle-backed  erection  which 
shows  over  the  upper  parapet,  and  is  really 
the  chief  thing  that  gives  the  old  steeple  its 
marked  character,  is  admittedly  a late  addi- 
tion. This  erection  is  called  the  “ Cape 
House” — the  word  is,  no  doubt,  connected 
with  caput — and  is  said  to  have  been  at  one 
time  used  as  a prison.  It  was,  however,  more 
probably  a watch-house  ; it  is  provided  with 
a fireplace,  the  remains  of  a stone  chest  or 
cupboard,  and  loopholes  closed  by  wooden 
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shutters  on  all  sides.  The  tower  was  held 
against  General  Monk  for  three  days  in 
1651  by  the  Governor  of  Dundee  and  a small 
garrison  who,  on  their  surrender,  were  bar- 
barously massacred  in  the  churchyard.  The 
■church,  at  some  period  between  the  Refor-  j 
mation  and  its  destruction,  had  been  divided 
into  four  by  budding  up  three  of  the  arches 
at  the  crossing,  and  was  used  by  four 
different  congregations ; and  after  the  fire  it 
was  rebuilt,  still  in  the  old  form  externally, 
of  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  but  as  separate 
•churches,  called  the  town  churches.  The 
westernmost  of  these,  nearest  the  steeple,  is 
a mere  barn-like  structure  without  architec- 
tural pretension ; and  the  others,  though 
their  windows  are  filled  with  elaborate  flow- 
ing tracery,  not  ill  designed  as  regards  its 
main  lines,  and  are  provided  with  the  usual 
trappings  of  Gothic  architecture,  cannot  be 
considered  as  at  all  worthy  appendages  of 
the  old  tower. 

The  fine  situation  of  the  town,  referred  to 
in  the  Queen’s  "Journal  of  our  Life  in  the 
Highlands,”  is  well  seen  from  the  gallery 
surrounding  the  "Cape  House.”  It  lies  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Firth  of  Tay,  and,  like 
so  many  others,  on  the  southern  slope  of  a 
hi!l  with  the  river  at  its  foot.  The  town  of 
Newport  is  opposite,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
wooded  valley  between  the  hills,  and  the 
promontory,  on  which  Broughty  Ferry  lies, 
close  by  on  the  east. 

Until  lately  Dundee  was  shut  in  by  the 
heights  on  the  north,  but  it  has  crept  round 
the  west  foot  of  "The  Law,”  the  principal 
eminence,  to  the  village  of  Lochee,  which  is 
now  included  in  the  borough  ; encroached  on 
its  lower  slopes,  and  even  spread  over  the 
ridge  on  the  east  side  of  it.  Some  of  the 
streets  in  these  new  quarters  have  rather 
steep  gradients,  but,  as  a rule,  some  skill 
has  been  used  in  laying  them  out  to  avoid 
this,  and,  although  the  result  is  much  irregu- 
larity, that  tends  to  a picturesqueness  which 
is  wanting  in  the  individual  buildings.  Some 
indication  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town 
. may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1746, 
when  it  first  began  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  its  latest  disasters,  famine  and  rebellion, 
the  population  was  but  6,000,  as  against  the 
1 53, 5°°,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  present  day; 
and  a still  better  one,  perhaps,  from  the 
description  in  Lewis's  "Topographical  Dic- 
tionary ” (published  in  1 836)  of  the  old  Chapel- 
shade  Burial  Ground,  now  as  nearly  as  may 


be  the  geographical  centre  01  the  town,  as 
being  in  its  "vicinity.” 

In  the  churchyard  are  the  remains  of  the 
old  town  cross,  merely  the  much-decayed 
shaft  of  the  cross  itself,  which,  no  doubt, 
once  surmounted  the  usual  octagonal  shelter, 
with  a small  part  remaining  on  one  of  its  faces 
of  the  city  arms.  It  originally  stood  opposite 
the  old  Tolbooth  in  the  Seagate  and  after- 
wards in  the  High-street.  The  present  cap 
and  base,  pedestal  and  crest  are  obviously 
1 modern.  The  only  other  architectural  remains 
I in  Dundee  that  can,  with  some  show  of 
possibility,  be  supposed  to  have  a mediaeval 
| origin  are  Dudhope  Castle,  the  " Old  Custom 
' House,”  and  the  East  Port,  an  old  gateway 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Cowgate,  in  a rather 
! unsavoury  neighbourhood.  It  is  but  a low 
j semi-circular  archway  in  a rough  stone  wall 
: with  a plain  roll  on  the  outside  arris  and  the 
jambs  rebated,  apparently  lor  a gate,  though 
no  signs  of  hinges  or  fastenings  remain, 
unless  two  recesses  high  up  in  the  arch  were 
for  fixing  the  heads  of  cross-bars.  Beside 
the  arch  on  the  north  side  is  a loop-hole  with 
a roomy  recess  on  the  inside,  and  this  may 
have  been  repeated  on  the  south  side,  but 
.the  wall  is  now  pierced  there  for  the  footway 
and  the  loop-hole,  if  it  existed,  destroyed. 
The  battlements  are  a restoration  ; they  seem 
too  thin  to  be  any  great  protection,  but  the  plat- 
form behind  them  is  so  narrow  that  the  origi  nal 
ones  can  hardly  have  been  more  solid  unless 
they  were  corbelled  out  on  machicolations, 
for  which  there  does  not  seem  room  be- 
tween the  crown  of  the  arch  and  the  plat- 
I form.  Each  merlon  has  in  the  upper  part  of 
i its  face  a tiny  sinking  of  the  shape  of  a key- 
1 hole  upside  down,  like  the  outside  of  a small 
loophole  for  a crossbow,  but  the  hole  is  not 
j pierced  through.  There  is  no  certain  trace 
of  any  steps  for  access  to  the  platform.  The 
! gateway  was  no  doubt  higher  than  at 
j present,  or  rather  the  level  of  the  roadway 
1 has  risen.  It  is  said,  we  do  not  know  on 
I what  authority,  that  previous  to  1548  the 
town  was  not  enclosed  within  walls  and  that 
I this,  like  the  other  gates,  all  now  destroyed, 
! merely  formed  a barrier  at  the  end  of  the 
j street,  joining  houses  on  either  side.  It 
I owes  its  preservation  less  to  any  reverence 
for  itself  as  a relic  of  antiquity  than  to 
i respect  for  the  memory  of  the  heroic 
reformer  Wishart,  who  preached  from  its 
j summit  in  1544  to  the  plague-stricken  people 
j assembled  on  the  ground  outside  the  town. 


The  remains  of  the  Old  Custom  House,, 
now  scanty  enough,  look  more  like  those  j 
of  one  of  the  strong  palaces  which  1 
succeeded  the  fortified  castles  of  earlier ; 
times  than  anything  medieeval.  It  was  a i 
large  rectangular  building,  with  a gable  : 
each  end  and  four  circular  turrets  at  the  ?; 
corners,  and  was  certainly  originally  a resi-  • 
dence,  though  used  as  the  Custom  House  for 
about  a century  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  pre- 
sent one  on  the  quay.  An  arcade,  apparently 
purely  decorative,  ran  round  the  base  of  the 
structure,  the  remains  of  which  are  now 
partly  buried  below  the  ground  level.  Its 
details  are  peculiar,  but  the  arch  mouldings- 
and  piers  look  more  like  a rough  attempt  to  i 
imitate  classic  details  than  anything  else,  andi 
are  very  like  those  of  a similar  arcade  on  the> 
inside  of  the  west  wall  of  the  old  burialu 
ground  called  the  Howff.  Half  the  block  :t 
and  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  other  half  are 
now  gone  ; the  other  turret  has  been  shorn 
off  by  carrying  the  sloping  roof  of  the  mainii 
block  over  it,  and  the  arches  are  cut  about 
and  decayed.  In  all  likelihood  it  was  never  a 
beautiful  building ; it  has  now  been  so; 
crippled  and  defaced  that  it  is  painful  to  look' 
at,  and  will  probably  soon  disappear.  The; 
present  general  appearance  of  Dudhopei 
Castle  would  justify  the  supposition  that  iti 
also  is  a relic  of  the  early  sixteenth  century ; 
only;  but  it  is  known  to  have  been  very’ 
much  altered  more  than  once  and,  sup-; 
posing  that  among  those  alterations  wasi 
the  formation  of  all  the  existing  windows' 
besides  the  razing  of  the  main  towen| 
and  the  addition  of  a story  which  ; 
recorded,  the  core  of  the  walls  may  be  ofc 
almost  any  age.  It  is  now  adapted  for  ussj. 
as  barracks,  a bare  and  not  very  interesting^ j 
looking  structure,  L-shaped  in  plan,  standing)!! 
in  a gravelled  barrack-yard.  Its  position.)  r 
however,  just  at  the  foot  of  "The  Law  ” and  f 
overlooking  the  town  and  firth,  is  magni-i  ,1 
ficent  ; and  surrounded  by  its  original;!: 
gardens  and  park  it  would  probably  seeim 
beautiful.  On  each  of  the  external  angles  isk 
a round  tower  with  a conical  roof,  and  the  i 
entrance  archway  in  the  middle  of  the  east* 
side  is  flanked  by  two  smaller  semicircular!: 
ones.  This  is  the  part  which  is  said  to  havoa 
formed  a square  tower  or  kind  of  keep,  witlM 
a watch-house  on  the  top  ; at  present  thercuk 
is  but  a low  gable,  with  a clock  in  it,  and  1 1 
small  bell  turret.  The  window-jambs  ancr,  i 
heads  had  a large  roll  moulding  on  therms 
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but  this  has  been  obliterated  in  many  cases 
by  the  insertion  of  new  stones  with  square 
arrises.  Dudhope  Castle  is  not  properly  a 
relic  of  the  old  town,  from  which  it  stood 
apart,  but  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Scrymseour, 
or  Scrimgeour,  family,  hereditary  Constables 
of  Dundee  and  Standard-Bearers  of  Scot- 
land, which  became  extinct  in  1668,  after 
which  it  was  granted  to  Graham  of  Claver- 
house,  who  fell  at  Killiecrankie,  and  then  to 
the  Douglas’s. 

Though  mediaeval  architecture  is  scarce, 
modern  improvements  have  not  entirely 
effaced  the  Dundee  of  a rather  later  date,  the 
relics  of  which  are  abundant  enough  in  the 
back  streets  of  the  old  quarter,  and  interest- 
ing as  a whole  if  rarely  so  individually.  The 
inhabitants  of  old  Dundee  lived  in  flats,  even 
more  universally  than  those  of  modern 
London  ever  will  do,  however  far  fashion 
may  go  in  that  direction.  The  flats  were  not 
' v luxurious  ; one,  or  at  most  two,  rooms  seems 
to  have  been  the  rule.  But  all  the  houses 
are  of  practically  one  type,  a public  passage 
from  the  street  through  the  block  to  a stair- 
case at  the  back  which  gave  access  to  the 
upper  floors,  each  of  which  was  a separate 
tenement.  The  staircase  was  usually  a wind- 
ing one  within  a circular,  octagonal,  or,  very 
rarely,  square,  turret  projecting  from  the  block 
of  the  building.  The  chimney  stacks  were 
generally  built  upon  the  front  wall,  in  the 
middle  of  a gable,  and  flanked  by  the  top 
story  windows.  These  two  features — 
the  projecting  staircase  at  the  back 
and  the  chimney  in  the  gable  in  front — 
are  almost  universal,  and,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  have  largely  influenced  the  modern 
domestic  architecture  of  the  city.  The 


material  of  the  walls  is  rubble  stone  in  large 
pieces,  usually  squared,  but  with  thick 
mortar  joints,  the  largest  blocks  being  used 
for  quoins  and  window  dressings,  often 
roughly  tooled ; and  the  roofs  are  covered 
with  thick,  dark-coloured  slates.  One  can 
hardly  call  such  buildings  beautiful  or  even 
picturesque,  but  they  are  decidedly  more 
pleasing  than  those  to  which  they  have  had 
to  give  way  in  some  of  the  main  streets,  with 
their  tawdry  pattern-book  ornaments  and 
their  pride  of  fine  joints  and  carefully- 
rubbed  surfaces.  In  a corner  of  a small 
open  space,  south-west  of  the  Town  House, 
are  the  restored  remains  of  a residence  of 
greater  pretension.  It  is  called  Strath- 
martin’s  Lodging,  and  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  barons  of  that  name  ; but  its 
present  tenants  belong  to  a much  lower 
stratum  of  society.  The  house  stands  back 
behind  a little  forecourt,  overshadowed  on 
one  side  by  a small  projecting  building  with 
a rather  quaint  gable.  Its  main  feature  is  a 
large,  projecting  octagonal  stair  turret — in 
this  instance  in  front — with  an  ogee  slated 
roof  and  an  eliptical-headed  entrance  door- 
way, flanked  by  rusticated  Ionic  columns, 
and  surmounted  by  an  entablature  and  carved 
pediment,  over  which  are  three  small  niches 
in  the  wall  with  rough  stones  projecting  in 
the  form  of  canopies,  and  evidently  once 
containing  little  figures.  There  is  a little 
thing  almost  opposite  to  this  house — whether 
old  or  not,  or,  if  so,  how  old  one  cannot  guess, 
and  it  does  not  much  matter,  but  which  most 
architects  will  notice — namely,  an  effective 
iron  window  grille,  the  alternate  bars  of 
which  are  merely  old  wheel  tyres  deeply 
jagged,  an  example  of  a good  result  obtained 


with  the  very  simplest  means.  The  building 
called  Morgan’s  Castle,  in  the  Nethergate,. 
was,  no  doubt,  once  part  of  another  residence 
of  a superior  kind,  but  of  one  which  stood 
without  the  town  in  its  own  grounds.  Al) 
that  remains  is  a large  round  tower  partly 
projecting  over  the  footway,  covered  with  a 
sharply-pointed  ogee- shaped  slated  roof  with 
flush  eaves  ; it  is  five  stories  high,  lighted  by 
three-light  windows,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  insertions  of  a later  date  than  the  walls. 
It  is  a picturesque  object,  but  its  history  does 
not  seem  to  be  known.  The  whitewashed 
remains  of  a characteristic  little  round  turret 
at  the  corner  of  the  High-street  and  the 
Overgate  is  said  to  mark  what  was  once 
another  building  of  the  better  class  ; a house 
where  the  parents  of  the  celebrated  Anne, 
Duchess  of  Buccleugh  and  Monmouth,  lived 
when  they  were  driven  from  the  Castle  of 
Dalkeith  by  Cromwell’s  Commissioners,  and 
where  she  was  born ; where  also  Monk 
resided  after  he  had  reduced  the  town  ; but 
the  turret  is  well  nigh  all  that  remains  of  it. 

Of  much  greater  architectural  interest  is 
the  Town  House  and  Tolbooth,  standing  in 
what  is  here  called  the  High-street,  though 
in  England  we  should  probably  call  it  the 
market-place.  It  was  erected  in  1734, 
according  to  an  inscription  in  the  pediment, 
and  is  a characteristic  eighteenth  century 
building  by  the  elder  Adam,  having  rather 
small  parts  and  carefully  studied  details  with 
a marked  trend  towards  the  elegant  but 
rather  emasculate  delicacy  developed  in  the 
work  of  his  sons.  The  oval  lights  in  the 
wings  (see  above)  are  shams,  and  the 
whole  front  is  much  spoiled  by  a thick  coat- 
ing of  paint.  The  lofty  stone  turret  and 
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spire  are  carried  011  the  walls  of  the  circular 
main  staircase,  which  is  built  round  a hollow 
newel  and  is  a delightful  piece  of  medieva- 
lism to  be  found  within  such  a shell.  It 
gives  access  to  a vaulted  corridor  on  the  first 
floor,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  Guildhall 
and  the  other  the  council  chamber,  good 
rooms  with  panelled  walls,  deeply  coved 
ceilings,  and  characteristic  chimney  pieces 
and  door  heads.  The  portraits  of  Scottish 
kings  and  Dundee  worthies  in  modern 
stained  glass  that  fill  the  windows  are 
very  good  pieces  of  work,  especially  those 
in  the  Guildhall,  which  are,  moreover, 
more  in  keeping  with  the  architecture  than 
those  in  the  Council  Chamber.  The  ground 
floor  is  occupied  by  an  open  arcade  and 
shops,  and  the  attics  and  basement  by  the 
prisoners’  cells,  now  mostly  used  as  muni- 
ment rooms.  The  iron  gate  of  the  con- 
demned cell  is  worthy  of  praise  as  a speci- 
men of  skilful  and  laborious  forging.  The 
old  Trades  House,  erected  in  1770  by  the 
1 nine  incorporated  trade  guilds  at  about  the 
spot  where  the  Clydesdale  Bank  now  stands, 
but  pulled  down  when  the  Murray-gate  was 
widened,  seems,  from  the  drawings  of  it 
hung  in  the  Albert  Institute  galleries,  to  have 
‘been  built  to  some  extent  in  imitation, 
whether  conscious  or  not,  oL  the  Town 
House ; but  the  order  had  three-quarter 
single  columns  instead  of  coupled  pilasters, 
and  the  centre  feature  was  a lantern,  pro- 
bably of  wood,  surmounting  a dome  which 
rose  oddly  through  the  roof  without  any 
drum. 

The  Clydesdale  Bank,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Spence,  of  Glasgow,  which  stands  on  a 
triangular  site  between  the  Murray-gate  and 
Sea-gate,  facing'the  end  of  High-street,  is  the 
most  important  and  ornate  new  building  in 
this  part  of  the  town  ; the  large  Corinthian 
pilaster  order  and  deeply-carved  frieze  give 
the  design  a good  deal  of  dignity  and  rich- 
ness, but  it  is  more  careful  and  con- 
scientious than  interesting.  The  building 
is  only  two  stories  high,  and,  being  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  looks  rather  in  a hole.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  extra  story  which  some 
local  critics  would  like  to  see  added  to  it 
would  help  very  much,  but  the  feeling  that 
the  structure  is  too  low  for  its  position  is 
perfectly  justified.  Nearly  opposite  the 
bank,  at  the  corner  of  Castle-street,  a large 
new  building  is  in  course  of  erection,  which 
.promises  to  be  a very  excellent  piece  of 
architecture.  The  walls  are  only  up  to  the 
level  of  the  second  floor,  but  the  detail 
-so  far  is  extremely  good  ; and  if  one  may 
judge  of  the  whole  design  by  the  rusti- 
cated basement,  the  large  mullioned  win- 
dows, and  the  commencement  of  a sturdy 
pilaster  order,  it  should  be  a great  success. 
In  Reform-street,  which  runs  northward 
from  the  High-street,  opposite  the  Town 
House,  the  experiment  has  been  made 
of  treating  the  whole  side  of  the  street 
as  one  design,  an  experiment  which  has 
so  often  been  unsuccessful  that  it  seems 
almost  foredoomed  to  failure — at  any  rate,  in 
Great  Britain— and  even  some  foreign  ex- 
amples are  not  encouraging.  Such  a result 
is  as  curious  as  it  is  disappointing  ; theo- 
retically, nothing  should  tend  so  much  to 
breadth  and  grandeur ; yet,  to  speak  of 
breadth  and  grandeur  in  connection,  say, 
with  Regent-street  or  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
would  be  absurd.  And  the  late  Mr.  Burn, 
who  designed  Reform-street,  was  no  more 
successful  ; the  elegance  and  refinement  of 
his  details  bear  witness  that  he  was  a 
learned  architect,  and  one  cannot  see  that  he 
neglected  any  opportunities  for  grouping, 
nor  that  the  plainness  of  the  work,  which,  no 
doubt,  was  enforced,  or  the  present  dirtiness 
and  shabbiness  of  the  fronts,  make  a great 
deal  of  difference  ; yet  the  result  is  simply 
dull,  uninteresting  monotony  in  which  the 
better  qualities  one  might  expect  are  sunk 
and  overwhelmed.  The  design  is  broken  on 
the  west  side  by  the  junction  with  Bank- 
street,  at  the  corner  of  which  is  the  branch 
office  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  altera- 
tions to  which  were  carried  out  by  Mr. 
G.  S.  Aitken.  It  is  a very  passable 
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piece  of  modern  Renaissance  work  with 
a fancifully  rusticated  ground  story  and 
balconies,  and  pediments  to  the  first-floor 
windows ; it  looks  quite  rich  beside  the 
severe  simplicity  of  the  rest  of  the  street. 
The  Kinnaird  Concert  Hall  in  Bank-street, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Edward,  has  a plain  but 
satisfactory  two-storied  front,  with  a pedi- 
ment to  the  middle  block.  The  patent 
office,  next  door,  is  tall,  narrow,  and  ugly. 
A great  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  street 
is  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  Dundee 
Advertiser  and  other  papers  under  the  same 
able  management ; dignified,  business-like 
buildings  by  Messrs.  C.  & L.  Ower,  of 
Dundee,  neither  too  ornate  nor  excessively 
plain,  and  respectably,  if  not  very  interest- 
ingly, detailed.  Reform-street  ends  in  the 
open  space  called  Meadowside,  in  and 
round  which  is  grouped  some  of  the  most 
interesting  architecture  in  Dundee,  with  the 
Albert  Institute  in  the  middle  and  the  hand- 
some old  High  School  on  the  rise  of  the 
hill  to  the  north. 

The  High  School  was  designed  by  the 
late  John  Angus  and  built  in  1833,  when 
architects  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
massing  and  general  proportions  of  their 
work,  and  were  content  to  borrow  the  best 
details  they  could  find  in  a meek  spirit  of 
thankfulness  and  humble  assurance  that 
they  could  invent  nothing  so  good.  It  was 
a poor-spirited  attitude,  with  which  we  of  the 
present  day  have  no  sympathy ; but  a com- 
parison of  the  large,  quiet  simplicity  and  the 
breadth  and  refinement  of  such  compositions 
as  this,  with  the  finicking  fussiness  of  most 
more  modern  works,  or  the  affected  baldness 


and  coarseness  which  seems  the  vogue  of 
the  present  moment,  always  suggests  the 
question,  “ How  long  will  it  be  before  our 
system  enables  us  to  produce  a building  that 
will  approach  this  imitative  architecture 
in  impressiveness  and  grandeur?’’  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott’s  Albert  Institute  is  also,  1 
though  in  a less  complete  sense, : 
imitative ; and,  although  it  suffers  by  a ; 
comparison  with  the  High  School,  which 
their  proximity  renders  unavoidable,  it  also  ( 
has  an  attractiveness  of  its  own,  which  1 
perhaps  would  be  greater  if  it  had  the  ad-  i 
vantages  of  size  and  situation  possessed  by  \ 
the  latter.  It  is  not,  however,  one  of  Scott’s  : 
most  successful  works ; a certain  degree  of: 
failure  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  attempts  : 
to  fit  mediceval  ecclesiastical  architecture  to  < 
modern  civil  requirements;  but  it  has  pic-: 
turesqueness  and  piquancy,  and  gives  thati 
satisfaction  which  every  architect  feels  with  li 
work  carried  out  with  obvious  care,  sym-i 
pathy,  and  knowledge.  Like  the  Clydesdale  i. 
Bank,  it  suffers  a good  deal  from  want  of) 
height,  being  on  a comparativaly  low  site,  ij 
The  main  block  consists  of  a large  hall,  now  ■ 
used  as  a free  public  reading-room,  built  1: 
over  a low  story  of  offices,  and  approached  u 
by  an  imposing  and  picturesque  externals 
flight  of  steps,  leading  up  to  a rather  weak  11 
porch  at  the  first-floor  level,  which  has  the 
unfortunate  effect  of  making  the  building;! 
look  even  lower  than  it  is.  The  style  isi 
Early  Gothic,  with  rather  heavy  but-t< 
tresses,  which  at  the  angles  carry  littlell 
round  turrets.  The  ends  have  stepped^ 
gables  with  circular  windows  in  them,r 
and  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  surmounted  ! 
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by  a beautifully  designed  lead  fleche 
surrounded  by  small  female  figures  and 
running  up  to  a sharp  spire.  The  north 
side  of  the  original  building  is  less  symme- 
trical than  the  front,  but  the  large  low 
octagonal  tower  behind  the  hall,  with  its 
circular  roof,  must  have  produced  a very 
picturesque  grouping  before  the  rather 
muddled  mass  of  buildings,  with  its  ugly 
skylights,  was  added  on  the  east.  Most  of 
the  details  of  this  addition  are  conscien- 
tiously copied  from  the  original,  but  the 
angle  turrets  have  been  thinned  and  spoiled, 
and  there  are  two  smaller  fleches  which 
quarrel  with  the  original  one,  and  some 
absurd  spreading  finials.  Notwithstanding 
their  faults,  however,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  additions  are  out  of  keeping  with,  or 
altogether  unworthy  of,  the  original,  and  Mr. 
Alexander,  the  city  architect,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  not  having  failed  to  a far 
greater  extent  in  a difficult  task.  The 
interior  of  the  large  reading-room  has  a 
wooden  barrel  vault  rising  from  a heavy 
stone  cornice  and  carried  on  carved  prin- 
cipals. The  east  addition  is  used  as  a 
museum  and  picture  gallery,  and  contains 
collections  of  casts,  natural  history  speci- 
mens, jute  products  and  curiosities,  and 
a small  number  of  pictures.  The  most 
interesting  curiosity  is  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  “ dug-out  ” canoe  found  in 
the  sand  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay.  In 
front  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Institute 
is  a well-designed  stone  fountain,  with  black 
and  red  polished  granite  introduced  ; the 
details  are  more  French  than  English,  but 
they  are  well  executed,  and  the  wet  surface 
of  the  dark  stone  sparkles  in  harmony  with 
the  polished  granite,  so  that  together  they 
make  a very  pleasant  mingling  of  colours. 
There  are  three  statues  also  in  the  ground 
round  the  building,  none  of  which  are 
remarkable,  while  the  strained,  uncomfortable 
attitude  of  one  of  them,  that  representing 
Burns,  is  rather  painful  to  look  at.  In  the 
rich  front  of  the  Eastern  Club,  facing  the 
south  side  of  the  Institute,  its  architects, 
Messrs.  Pilkington  & Bell,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  trying  to  design  up  to  its  name,  have 
attempted  to  obtain  an  oriental  aspect  by 
modifications  of  Renaissance  detail  in  the 
direction  of  the  outlandish  and  grotesque, 
and  by  executing  the  carving  in  a sort  of 
pseudo-Romanesque.  The  Prudential  Assur- 
ance offices,  by  Messrs.  A.  Waterhouse  & Son, 
are  at  the  east  end  of  the  square,  and  bear 
the  date  1896.  Their  front  is  chiefly  built  of 
the  dull  red  bricks  that  seem  inevitable, 
even  in  towns  where  stone  is  the  usual  and 
natural  material,  with  a red  stone  ground 
story,  and  bands,  and  dressings.  The  design 
is  quiet  and  pleasing,  with  panelled  pilaster 
strips  flanking  the  windows,  a good  cornice, 
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gables  to  the  side  bays,  and  a small  dormer 
between  them.  The  _ Caledonian  Insurance 
office,  next  door,  has  a large  gable  sur- 
mounting two  bay  windows  with  quadrant 
corners,  and  connected  at  the  top  by  a 
balcony  with  a lace-like  pierced  parapet. 
Facing  the  north  side  of  the  Institute  is  the 
Exchange  or  Merchants’  House,  designed  by 
the  late  D.  Bryce  of  Edinburgh,  and  finished 
in  1856;  another  modern  Gothic  hall,  built 
over  a floor  of  offices  and  also  used  as  a 
reading-room,  though  by  subscribers  only. 
The  external  design  is  unusual,  consisting  of 
a series  of  square-headed  mullioned  windows, 
very  high  in  proportion  to  their  width, 
flanked  by  projecting  banded  shafts  borne 
on  corbels,  and  supporting  very  large 
grotesque  gargoyles,  which  serve  to  carry 
the  vertical  lines  through  the  cornice,  and 
connect  them  with  the  piers  and  buttresses 
of  elaborate  traceried  dormer  windows.  The 
heavy  tower  at  the  corner,  which  was  to  have 
been  finished  with  a crown  on  the  summit, 
similar  to  the  one  at  Oudenarde,  has  been 
left  incomplete  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the 
foundations.  The  roof  of  the  great  hall  is 
somewhat  elaborate,  and  the  dormers  are 
filled  with  good  stained  glass.  Adjoining 
this  building  on  the  west  is  the  Merchants' 
Shelter,  or  the  Exchange  proper,  where  the 
merchants  are  supposed  to  meet ; it  is  inter- 
nally merely  a long,  low,  rather  bare  room 
with  seats  against  the  walls  and  is  usually 
unoccupied,  the  merchants  preferring  appa- 
rently to  do  business  at  their  offices,  or 
standing  about  in  the  High-street  in  front  of 
the  Town  House.  The  street  front  is  a very 
neat,  quiet  little  composition  with  plain,  well- 
proportioned  mullioned  windows  and  a 
traceried  parapet  broken  by  three  gables 
over  the  doors.  Next  to  this  again,  at  the 
corner  opposite  the  High  School,  is  a Con- 
gregational Church,  a small  building  of 
rather  squat  proportions  with  a wheel  win- 
dow in  the  main  gable  and  low  octagonal 
flanking  turrets.  The  only  other  building  of 
any  note  in  the  square  is  the  old  Post  Office, 
a respectable  little  bit  of  old-fashioned 
Renaissance  architecture,  not  very  interest- 
ing nor  very  beautiful,  but  quiet,  correct,  and 
inoffensive. 

Very  different  is  the  now  nearly  complete, 
imposing,  and  elaborate  new  Post  Office  at 
the  corner  of  Ward-road  and  Constitution- 
road,  by  Mr.  W.  Robertson,  of  the  Board  of 
Works  in  Edinburgh,  with  its  multiplication 
of  detail,  its  columns  and  pilasters,  strings 
and  cornices,  square  windows  and  circular- 
headed windows,  dormers,  domes,  turrets 
and  vases,  carving  and  sculpture,  and  many 
other  contents  of  the  architectural  larder 
poured  into  the  pot  and  flavoured  with  just 
enough  Italian  Renaissance  sauce  to  satisfy 
the  public  palate.  The  new  red  stone 


Baptist  Church,  a little  further  along  Ward- 
road,  is  a more  satisfactory  design,  though 
the  front  to  the  street  is  little  more  than  one 
broad  two-storied  bay  window,  projecting  in 
very  flat  lines,  under  a plain  gable.  Next  to 
it  are  the  plain  but  architecturally  satisfac- 
tory offices  of  the  Dundee  Water  Commis- 
sion ; the  long,  low  front  built  in  grey  stone, 
with  red  stone  dressings,  and  broken  by  three 
symmetrically-disposed  gables,  under  each 
of  which  is  an  oriel  window.  Beyond  this 
again  is  what  appears  to  be  a gymnasium,  the 
front  of  which  has  high  roofs  and  details  of 
the  Francois  I.  style,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a little  turret  bearing  a figure,  apparently 
of  Fame ; it  is  admirably  grouped,  but 
somewhat  weak  in  its  details.  The  Wes- 
leyan Church  opposite,  and  the  Baptist 
Church  up  the  side  street  are  buildings  of  no 
great  pretension  with  Early  Gothic  details. 
In  Court  House-square  is  the  now  abandoned 
industrial  school,  a plain  building  with 
rather  sharply-pointed  gables  and  a small 
tower.  The  Court  House,  facing  the  top  of 
the  square,  is  after  the  High  School,  to 
which  it  bears  a strong  resemblance  in  its 
grouping,  the  most  imposing  and  dignified 
building  in  the  town.  It  was  designed  by 
the  late  W.  Scott,  of  Dundee,  and  has  a long 
front  with  a large  centre  block,  connected  to 
smaller  end  ones  by  what  are  really  screens, 
pierced  with  gateways  and  masking  the 
irregular  buildings  of  the  prison  in  the  rear. 
The  middle  and  end  blocks  are  treated  with 
a sturdy  Tuscan  pilaster  order  running 
through  the  two  stories  and  mounted  on  a 
high  base ; the  screens  with  capless  piers 
and  a frieze  and  cornice.  In  the  middle  of 
the  centre  block  there  is  a projecting  pedi- 
mented  portico  of  four  columns,  reached  by 
flights  of  steps.  The  stable  and  solid 
appearance  of  the  building  is  somewhat 
marred  by  the  fact  that  the  upper  windows 
have  arched  heads.  Nothing  is  to  be 
seen  of  the  prison  in  rear  of  the  Court 
House  beyond  the  high  blank  wall 
in  the  Lochee-road.  The  front  of  the 
Curr  Night  Refuge  in  Bell-street  is  a 
not  very  satisfactory  composition  of  four 
stories,  the  top  one  being  lighted  by  oval 
windows  in  round-headed  dormers  sur- 
mounting a weak  cornice.  The  principal 
ornamental  feature  is  the  projecting  doorway 
flanked  by  little  piers  and  columns  support- 
ing an  arch  under  a cornice  and  pediment. 
In  the  tympanum  of  the  arch  is  a bas-relief 
representing  children  welcomed  at  the 
institution.  Beyond  this,  at  the  corner  of 
Constitution-road,  are  three  churches,  of 
which  the  newest,  the  U.P.  Church  on  the 
west  side,  though  not  at  all  ecclesiastical 
looking  and  very  plain,  is  a pleasing  piece  of 
work.  It  is  a simple  rectangular  block  with 
slightly  projecting  angle  pavilions,  treated 
with  a rusticated  ground  story  and  shallow 
piers  with  small  caps  and  bases  carrying  an 
entablature  with  a sufficient  cornice  and  a 
balustrade  broken  by  a sort  of  attic  in  the 
middle  of  each  front.  The  Girls’  School, 
facing  the  west  end  of  the  old  High  School 
(Mr.  Fairley,  of  Dundee)  is  an  important  new 
building,  but  remarkably  weak  and  thin 
looking  considering  the  pains  which  have 
evidently  been  taken  to  make  it  effective. 
The  two,  almost  equal,  fronts  are  broken 
up  by  scarcely  visible  projections  of 
only  four  or  five  inches,  and  the  cornice 
is  only  of  about  the  same  depth  as  the 
string  at  the  first  floor  level ; indeed,  all 
the  features  and  projections,  reveals,  and  so 
on,  are  small  and  nearly  of  a size ; so  that 
there  is  no  depth  and  no  emphasis  anywhere 
except  in  the  doorway,  which  is  set  back 
behind  a couple  of  small  columns  just  enough 
to  give  a little  shadow.  Behind  the  High 
School,  in  Bell-street,  is  a very  neat,  if  not 
elaborate,  new  red  stone  block  of  offices  and 
shops  ; and  turning  down  into  Meadow-side 
again>  just  behind  the  Exchange,  one  comes 
to  the  very  ornate  and  rather  fantastic,  un- 
finished Pearl  Insurance  Buildings,  by 
Messrs.  C.  & L.  Ower,  also  in  red  stone,  the 
front  broken  up  at  the  top  by  two  much  be- 
crocketed  dormers  of  different  sizes  and  a 
tower  with  heavy  angle  pinnacles.  In  Pan- 
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mure-street,  dose  by,  there  is  the  block  of 
offices  occupied  by  the  North  British 
Mercantile  Insurance  and  National  Telephone 
Companies,  which  possesses  some  archi- 
tectural importance  in  virtue  of  a large  cornice 
and  an  order  of  three-quarter  Corinthian 
columns. 

Commercial-street,  which  runs  south  from 
Meadowside,  might  be  quoted  as  another 
example  of  an  attempt  to  treat  a street  as 
one  complete  architectural  design,  if  there 
were  really  any  design  in  it.  It  is,  however, 
only  so  many  yards  of  pattern-book  archi- 
tecture, a mere  medley  of  tawdry  ornaments, 
the  sort  of  thing  that  might  be  expected 
from  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  build  rows 
of  twenty  pound  houses  in  the  suburbs  if  he 
had  to  deal  with  an  important  street  in  the 
middle  of  a town.  We  understand  that  the 
Burgh  Engineer  is  responsible  for  the  design 
of  this  and  Whitehall-street,  which  is  very 
similar.  If  that  is  so,  every  one  capable  of 
judging  architectural  design  must  regret  that 
a man  who  is  probably  exceptionally  capable 
(he  would  hardly  be  Burgh  Engineer  of 
Dundee  if  he  were  not)  should  have  com- 
mitted such  an  error  of  judgment  as  to 
attempt  work  for  which  his  training  and 
experience  obviously  had  not  fitted  him  ; it 
is  heartbreaking  to  see  two  of  the  principal 
streets  of  a great  city  reduced  to  such  a 
vulgar  level.  At  the  first  turning  on  the  left 
in  passing  down  Commercial-street  is  the 
Murraygate,  in  which  the  only  building 
worthy  of  note  is  the  British  Linen  Com- 
pany’s Bank,  we  believe  by  Messrs.  Peddie 
& Kinnear,  a simple  composition  with  a good 
crowning  cornice,  and  in  which  some 
interest  has  been  obtained  by  spacing  the 
windows  carefully  and  emphasising  the 
middle  one.  On  the  other  side,  just 
beyond  the  Clydesdale  Bank,  and  really 
in  the  Seagate,  though  best  seen  from 
Commercial-street,  is  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
St  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the  only 
two  really  good  examples  of  modern  Gothic 
in  Dundee.  The  interior  consists  of  a nave 
of  five  bays  with  lofty  arcades  and  aisles  and 
no  clearstory,  transepts,  a short  choir  with 
an  apsidal  end,  and  a spacious  vaulted  porch 
under  the  tower.  The  nave,  aisles,  and 
transepts  have  open  trussed  rafter  roofs,  but 
the  choir  is  vaulted  in  stone.  There  is  one 
fairly  good  stained-glass  window,  a number 
of  very  bad  ones,  and  a stone  rcredos  with  a 
large  mosaic  picture  in  it.  The  church 
stands  well,  on  a part  of  the  old  castle  rock, 
twenty-six  steps  above  the  street  level,  but 
is  much  built  in.  Its  great  feature  ex- 
ternally is  the  fine  steeple,  consisting  of  a 
simple  broach  spire  with  small  pinnacles  at 
the  foot  rising  from  behind  the  traceried 
parapet  of  a large  and  lofty  tower.  The 
tower  has  a set-off  and  second  parapet  below 
the  belfry  windows,  an  arrangement  evi- 
dently suggested  by  the  old  steeple  in 
the  Nethergate  ; and  it  has  also  a 
somewhat  similar  stair-turret  and  short 
buttresses ; the  mouldings,  crockets,  and 
other  carved  ornaments  are,  however, 
much  more  normal  and  less  interesting  and 
picturesque  than  those  of  the  old  tower. 
The  aisle  windows  run  up  into  sharply 
pointed  gables,  which  break  the  line  of  the 
roof,  an  arrangement  the  beauty  of  which  is 
always  questionable  ; they  are,  however,  of 
fine  lofty  proportions,  and  filled  with  well- 
designed  Decorated  tracery.  The  plain, 
rather  coarse,  two-storied  building  beside 
the  church,  with  shops  under  it,  is  no  doubt 
the  church  school,  but  is  not  at  all  worthy, 
architecturally,  to  have  any  connexion  with 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  work.  To  the  left,  a 
little  way  down  the  Seagate,  is  the  theatre, 
by  Mr.  W.  Alexander,  of  Dundee.  Its  front 
is  a good  ordinary  piece  of  work  in  the  style 
of  a Florentine  palace,  the  pleasantest 
features  being  plenty  of  wall  space  over  the 
upper  windows  and  a good  cornice ; more 
care,  however,  might  have  been  bestowed 
with  advantage  on  the  balcony  over  the 
entrance  and  the  consoles  that  support  it. 
Nearly  opposite  is  a large  unfinished 
building  in  red  stone  by  Messrs.  Johnson  & 
Baxter,  very  plain  for  the  most  part,  but 


broken  up  in  front  by  two  pairs  of  false 
turrets,  carried  on  corbels  and  flanking  two 
gables ; the  spaces  between  are  finished 
with  a cornice  and  crenellated  parapet,  and  a 
large  dormer  forms  the  middle  feature. 
There  is  little  else  to  notice  in  the 
Seagate,  except  a pretty  old  wrought- 
iron  lamp  holder  over  the  gateway  to 
the  courtyard  of  some  little  old  houses. 
Commercial-street  ends  in  Dock-street  and 
the  quays,  at  the  point  where  the  old  Ex- 
change, now  the  City  Assembly  Rooms,  is 
situated.  This  is  a quiet  old-fashioned  build- 
ing with  an  accurately-proportioned  Grecian 
Ionic  order  of  antre  to  the  upper  floor.  The 
principal  front,  to  the  west,  facing  the  open 
space  called  Shore-terrace,  has  importance 
given  to  it  by  planting  columns  in  front  of 
the  antae  at  either  end  and  breaking  the 
entablature  forward  over  them.  The  interest 
of  this  quarter  of  the  town  centres  in  the  so- 
called  Royal  Arch,  which  stands  at  the  end 
of  the  quay  between  two  of  the  docks  and 
was  erected  in  memory  of  the  Queen's  visit 
to  Dundee  in  1844,  from  the  design  of  the 
late  Mr.  Rockhead,  of  Edinburgh.  It  would 
be  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to 
ridicule  it.  As  a serious  work  it  is  an 
absurdity,  bad  in  design  and  detail,  and  not 
at  all  a worthy  memorial  of  an  historic  event ; 
but  as  a piece  of  mere  scenery  it  is,  as  the 
local  guide-book  quite  happily  puts  it, 
“rather  imposing.”  It  is,  perhaps,  neces- 
sary to  mention  that  it  is  a solid  stone 
structure,  and  not  merely  painted  wood 
and  stucco  as  one  is  apt  to  gather  from 
an  illustration  of  it.  What  makes  it 
imposing  is  probably  partly  its  size, 


exaggerated  as  this  is  by  its  standing  alone, 
and  partly  the  richness  imparted  to  it  by  its 
interlacing  arcades  and  chevron  mouldings. 
It  is  really  a great  pity  that  the  detail  is  not 
better  carried  out;  the  orders  of  mouldings 
in  the  large  arches  are  too  small ; the  depth 
under  the  arcades  is  too  little ; the  string- 
courses are  too  thin,  and  all  the  coping  and 
cornice  mouldings  resemble  those  of  the 
fifteenth  rather  than  those  of  the  tvvellth 
century  ; and  what  is  perhaps  as  regrettable 
as  anything  is  that  the  stones  have  smooth 
rubbed  surfaces  and  very  fine  joints,  a 
treatment  that,  more  than  anything,  gives  an 
unreal  appearance  to  what  professes  to  recall 
the  rough  work  of  the  Normans.  There  are 
upon  the  arch,  however,  two  admirably 
designed  and  beautifully  carved  coats  of 
arms,  the  Royal  arms  on  one  side,  and  those 
of  the  city  on  the  other.  In  East  Dock- 
street  the  most  important  building  is  the 
Custom  House,  a satisfactory  compo- 
sition, if  not  very  original,  carefully 
thought  out  and  well  detailed.  The  ground 
story  is  rusticated,  the  upper  part  has  a 
portico  of  four  Ionic  columns  in  the  middle, 
the  windows  on  each  side  are  carefully 
grouped,  with  the  centre  one  marked  by  richer 
treatment,  and  there  is  a good  strong  cornice 
to  crown  the  whole,  with  a pediment  over 
the  portico.  Of  less  important  structures  ■ 
near  it  there  are  the  little  Sailors’  Reading- 
room  which  is  picturesque  ; the  Maritime- 
buildings,  opposite  the  Arbroath  Railway  , 
Station,  by  Messrs.  James  Maclaren  & , 
Son,  which  though  weak  and  thin  in  their  1 
details  are  fairly  satisfactory  ; the  Sailors’  ; 
Home,  by  Messrs.  Ireland  & Maclaren,  a 
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lofty  and  very  ornate  edifice ; and  a little 
two-story  office  building  of  good  general 
character  further  west.  There  are  some 
rather  startling  new  shop  premises  in 
Crichton-street,  built  of  red  brick  with  a 
mingling  of  yellow  and  blue  ; the  bracketed- 
out  wooden  cornice  at  the  second  floor  level, 
the  arches  above  it  with  round  wooden  bay 
windows  in  them,  the  large  cornice  and 
curved  gable  make  an  over-busy  composition 
but  the  touch  of  bright  colour  in  the 
monotonous  grey  of  the  street  is  pleasant. 
The  effective  main  front  of  the  Gilfillan 
Memorial  Church,  designed  by  Mr.  Malcolm 
Stark,  of  Glasgow,  faces  the  bottom  of 
Whitehall  - street ; the  projecting  central 
part  has  a rusticated  ground  story  in 
which  the  entrance  is  set  within  a bold 
arched  recess,  and  a large  semi  - cir- 
cular-headed window  to  the  upper  floor ; 
the  wings  have  shop-fronts  on  the  ground 
story  and  windows  similar  to  those  of  the 
town  house  above;  the  whole  is  crowned  by 
an  entablature  and  cornice  carried  by  shallow 
Ionic  pilasters  and  broken  by  an  ogee  pedi- 
ment, too  high  in  proportion,  over  the  centre. 
There  is  a well-designed  wooden  turret  on 
the  roof,  flanked  by  pinnacles  which  serve  to 
carry  up  the  main  lines  of  the  building.  The 
Caledonian  Kailway  Station,  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Barr,  C.E.,  of  Perth,  represents  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  in  the  so-called  Scottish  Baronial 
style,  and  has  stepped  gables  and  a heavy 
clock  tower.  Returning  from  this  point  to 
the  High-street  one  passes,  in  Union-street, 
the  remains  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
good  house  front  in  the  Adams  style. 

The  architecture  of  the  Nethergate  west 
of  the  old  steeple  is  not  very  interesting. 
St.  Paul’s  Free  Church,  St.  Enoch's  Esta- 
blished Church,  by  Messrs.  Edwards  & 
Robertson,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Pro- 
Cathedral  are  all  Gothic  Revival  buildings, 
the  first  and  last  of  the  kind  known  as 
“ churchwarden  ” Gothic ; St.  Enoch’s  is  rather 
later  in  date  and  rather  better  in  detail,  but 
of  no  great  merit.  The  Queen’s  Hotel,  by 
Messrs.  Young  & Meldrum,  is  also  as  Gothic 
as  pointed  arches  to  the  windows,  recessed 
jambs  with  little  columns  in  them,  and 


wooden  barge-boards  to  the  dormers  can 
make  it.  A block  of  shops  in  red  stone  next 
to  St.  Enoch’s  Church  is  rather  less  unsatis- 
factory, but  the  lines  of  the  gables  are  weak, 
and  the  piercing  of  the  balcony  fronts  is  too 
small  and  lace-like  to  tell  when  seen  from 
the  street  level.  Not  long  ago  the  region 
about  the  end  of  the  Nethergate  was  the 
chief  residential  quarter,  and  there  are  still 
a few  little  old  houses  remaining  with  old 
iron  railings  in  front  that  look  very  reposeful. 
In  Smalls  Wynd,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Perth-road,  is  the  New  Technical  Institute, 
by  Mr.  J.  Murray  Robertson  ; it  is  a plain 
rectangular,  business-like  structure,  with  a 
small  cornice  and  central  pediment,  the 
windows  concentrated  in  three  groups  and 
the  lower  ones  connected  with  the  upper  by 
panels  filled,  in  the  middle  group  by  carving, 
and  in  the  others  by  strap-work  which  is 
much  too  .small  in  scale.  The  best  bit  of 
detail  about  the  building  is  the  pretty  light 
iron  railing  in  front  of  it.  In  the  Perth-road 
are  several  modern  Gothic  churches  which 
force  themselves  upon  one’s  attention.  St. 
John’s  Free  Church,  by  Mr.  James  Hutton, 
has  a lofty  tower  and  spire ; St.  Mark’s 
Established  Church,  by  Messrs.  Pilkington& 
Bell,  has  many  gables,  much  rich  carving, 
and  also  a spire ; the  Rye  Hill  U.  P.  Church,  by 
Mr.  G.  S.  Aitken,  is  in  a round  arched  style 
and  has  a tower  surmounted  by  a dome  and 
lantern  ; and  the  Cheyne  Memorial  Church 
is  very  similar  to  St.  Mark’s,  and  by  the 
same  architects.  St.  Peter's  Free  Church,  in 
one  of  the  side  streets,  though  in  itself  a 
very  plain  barn-like  edifice,  has  an  old  tower 
which  is  not  altogether  without  interest. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Perth-road,  in 
Magdalen  Yard-road,  opposite  the  end  of 
Greenfield-place,  there  is  a simple  little  one- 
story  house  that  has  apparently  seen  better 
days,  but  is  still  charming;  it  is  carefully 
designed,  with  projecting  wings  and  a little 
central  wooden  porch  overlooked  by  a broad 
dormer.  And  at  the  bottom  of  the  same 
street,  opposite  Magdalen-green  and  the  Tay 
Bridge,  there  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  villa 
of  the  Greek  revival  period  standing  in  an 
equally  pretty  garden,  and  looking  very  com- 


fortable as  well  as  being  a scholarly  little 
piece  of  architecture.  The  district  north  of 
the  Perth-road,  as  far  as  the  Lochee-road 
is  a manufacturing  quarter  which  does 
not  boast  of  many  buildings  of  architectural 
character.  But  we  may  mention  the  Hawk- 
hill  Schools  by  Mr.  James  Langlands,  a 
structure  of  the  lofty,  square,  solid,  and 
useful-looking  form  favoured  in  Scotland  for 
public  elementary  schools;  a small  but  pleas- 
ing modern  Gothic  church  in  Blinshall-street ; 
a small  factory  in  the  lower  part  of  Blackness- 
road  ; and  the  Logie  Church  Hall  in  Scott- 
street.  In  the  Lochee-road  there  is  a new 
factory  at  the  corner  of  Douglas-street,  which 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  something  better 
than  average  factory  architecture,  and  the 
Dudhope  Free  Church,  a rather  curious  but 
not  displeasing  composition  in  round  arched 
Gothic,  with  the  principal  windows  set  back 
behind  a plane  of  tracery  which  would  be 
more  effective  if  fuller.  The  new  church  in 
reddish  stone  at  the  corner  of  Union-place, 
almost  in  Lochee,  is  perhaps  a rather  better 
specimen  of  modern  Gothic  work  than  most 
of  those  in  the  town,  but  cannot  be  con- 
sidered quite  successful.  The  library  and 
baths,  by  Mr.  J.  Murray  Robertson,  in  Lochee 
itself  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
new  buildings  we  have  noticed.  It  is  small, 
and  by  no  means  ornate,  but  its  sobriety  and 
restraint  contrasts  pleasantly  with  the 
ambitious  fussiness  that  often  characterises 
buildings  of  the  sort,  and  such  detail  and 
ornament  as  there  is  is  good.  Close  to  this 
is  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  by  Mr.  Goldie, 
which  has  a remarkable  and  effective  east 
end,  consisting  of  an  octagonal  building  of 
chapter  house  form  with  very  high  windows. 

The  most  important  building  between  the 
Lochee-road  and  Constitution-road  not  yet 
noticed  is  the  Royal  Infirmary,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Coe  & Godwin.  It  stands  in  a com- 
manding position  on  the  slope  of  the  Law- 
hill,  overlooking  the  town  and  Firth,  and  is  a 
clever  and  impressive,  if  not  particularly 
beautiful  structure.  Its  long  front  is  broken 
by  a massive-looking  square  block  in  the 
middle,  flanked  by  well-proportioned  turrets, 
and  by  gabled  projections  in  the  wings.  The 
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material  of  the  walls  is  a rich  red  stone’  j elder  Adam  ; it  is  rather  a barn-like  struc- 
with  white  dressings  and  parapets,  and  the  ture,  but  its  steeple  is  interesting  and  cha- 
style  followed  is  very  Late  Gothic,  with  mul-  racteristic  of  the  period,  and  it  gains  a 
lioned  and  transomed  windows.  Except  in  good  deal  of  dignity  by  the  terrace  and  the 


the  matter  of  the  high-pitched  gables,  the 
style  is  very  well  carried  out,  though  there  is 
little  moulding  or  ornament  except  in  the 
main  block,  which  is  rather  rich,  especially 
as  regards  the  doorway,  with  the  flight  of 
steps  up  to  it  and  the  oriel  over.  In  this 
part  all  the  principal  windows  have  cusped 
heads  and  a little  tracery  in  them.  The  style 
of  the  new  detached  buildings  behind  the 
principal  one  is  imitated  from  it  to  a consider- 
able extent,  but  it  is  instructive  to  notice  how 
the  good  architectural  character  has  been 
eliminated  by  superficially  unimportant 
changes.  In  Dudhope-crescent,  nearer 
the  middle  of  the  town,  are  some  minor 
buildings  that  may  be  mentioned.  The 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church  at  the  corner  is 
detailed  with  some  little  skill  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  has  a very  pretty  fleche  ; 
and  further  down  are  a United  Presbyterian 
church,  and  a neat  little  office  front  on  the 
other  side.  Towards  the  bottom  of  Consti- 
tution-road are  the  savings  bank,  which  may 
be  described  as  a Renaissance  composition 
dressed  up  in  Late  Gothic  details,  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building, 
which  would  be  satisfactory  but  for 
its  large  grotesque  dormer  with  its  square 
dome.  In  the  lower  part  of  Hilltown, 
St.  James’  Church,  with  its  high  gable 
and  rich  turret,  makes  a picturesque  group  ; 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Salvador  in  Church- 
street,  Main-street,  by  Mr.  Bodley,  is  the 
second  of  the  two  really  good  examples  of 
modern  Gothic  work  in  Dundee,  which  we 
referred  to  in  speaking  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church.  It  is  a far  less  important  edifice 
and  comparatively  plain,  but  the  Decorated 
detail  both  of  the  mouldings  and  tracery  is 
what  might  be  expected,  and  the  plan  of  the 
building,  with  a narthex  and  the  aisles 
constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  but- 
tresses, shows  its  architect’s  well-known 
knowledge  and  skill.  In  Victoria-road  the 
Victoria  Calendering  Company’s  works  may 
be  noticed  as  well  as  the  Trinity  C.U.  Church  ; 
and  in  Victoria-street  the  U.P.  Church  and 
the  Wallacetown  Parish  Church  ; the  latter 
in  round-arched  Gothic  style,  with  a large 
square  tower,  the  belfry  of  which  seems  to 
be  a recent  rebuilding,  and  is  far  from  being 
an  improvement. 

The  “ Morgan  Hospital  ’’  (Messrs.  Peddie 
& Kinnear)— really  a charity  school — is  the 
principal  public  building  in  the  north-west 
part  of  the  town,  and  an  extravagantly 
enriched  piece  of  work  considering  its  pur- 
pose. The  “ Scottish  Baronial  ” style  has, 
no  doubt,  inspired  the  architecture  gene- 
rally, but  it  can  hardly  have  given  any  excuse 
for  a good  deal  of  the  rather  tawdry  orna- 
ment. It  is  a building  of  two  stories,  with  a 
massive  tower  in  the  middle  of  the  main 
front,  against  which  two  stepped  gables 
crowd  up  in  an  affectionate  but  undignified 
way.  The  chimneys  in  the  other  gables  are 
a curious  survival  of  an  old  Dundee  feature 
referred  to  on  a previous  page.  The  new 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Albert-street,  by 
Mr.  T.  M.  Cappon,  now  approaching  comple- 
tion, is  a work  of  a different  stamp,  and  will 
be  an  ornament  to  the  town  and  a third 
example  of  good  Modern  Gothic.  It  is  built 
of  coursed  rubble,  with  ashlar  quoins  and 
dressings,  all  of  a red  colour,  and  consists  of 
a nave  with  a small  flush  transept,  small 
sanctuary,  two  low,  shallow  chapels  on  each 
side,  and  a tower  with  a quaint  and 
picturesque  belfry  stage.  The  propor- 
tion and  details  throughout  are  excellent. 
The  Baxter  Park  Free  Church  in  the  Ar- 
broath-road,  by  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  is  not  so 
good ; but  it  has  a well-proportioned 
tower  and  spire,  and,  except  as  regards  the 
tracery  of  the  great  rose  window,  which  is 
too  thin,  and  the  cusping  in  the  heads  01  the 
buttresses,  the  detail  is  adequate.  Nearer 
to  the  centre  of  the  town  there  is  the  old 
church  of  St.  Andrew  at  the  west  end  of 
King-street,  built,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion on  it,  in  1772,  and  designed  by  the 


flight  of  steps  and  broad  walk  from  the  old 
iron  gates  and  handsome  gate  piers.  Not 
far  from  it  is  the  Cowgate  Board  school,  a 
very  similar  building  to  several  public 
schools  already  described.  A little  further 
east  there  are  two  or  three  very  large  factory 
buildings,  which  size,  and  especially  height, 
make  impressive.  One  in  St.  Roque’s-lane  is 
especially  so  ; it  stands  on  rising  ground  and 
has  seven  lofty  stories,  and  the  gable  end 
flanked  by  square  towers,  one  of  them  sur- 
mounted by  a wooden-domed  bell  turret 
(which  is  a conspicuous  object  from  many 
parts  ot  Dundee),  looks  really  majestic. 

Dundee  has  three  parks,  and  an  esplanade 
which  reaches  from  the  Tay  Bridge  to 
the  docks,  which  is  the  popular  prome- 
nade. Balgay  Hill  Park  is  on  the  west, 
Barrack  Park  on  the  north  side,  and  Baxter 
Park  on  the  east.  The  last-named  is  exten- 
sive and  has  been  beautifully  laid  out,  it 
is  said,  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Its  Eliza- 
bethan entrance  lodges  and  gate  piers,  and 
the  classic  pavilion  in  it,  are  also  exceedingly 
good  examples  of  their  respective  classes. 
The  only  open  spaces  really  within  the  town 
are  the  two  old  cemeteries,  the  Howff  and 
the  Chapelshade  burial  ground,  both  of 
which  are  laid  out  with  walks  and  provided 
with  seats.  The  former  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  having  been  used  for  many  years 
as  the  howff,  or  meeting  place,  of  the  trade 
guilds,  each  of  which  used  to  assemble 
round  some  particular  monument  in  the 
cemetery  in  the  days  before  the  erection  of 
the  Trades’  Hall.  It  was  given  to  the  town 
as  a burial  place  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  before  that  the  site  of  a 
Franciscan  Convent,  one  of  the  three 
monastic  institutions  of  Dundee,  of  none  of 
which  is  much  recorded  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  existed.* 


NOTES. 

The  death  of  M.  Charles  Gar- 
^Gamler' CS  ™er’  's  chronicled  undei 

our  obituary  heading  or 
another  page,  removes  from  the  architec- 
tural world  one  who  was  not  only  an 
eminent  architect  but  a very  characteristic 
and  original  personality.  Among  the  eminent 
French  architects  of  the  day  he  in  some 
respects  stood  alone.  Though  a pupil  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  a " Prix  de 
Rome  ” man,  his  work  showed  none  of  the 
merely  scholastic  or  academic  tendencies 
which  that  academical  education  has 
rather  tended  to  impress  even  on  archi- 
tects of  genius.  His  great  work,  the  Paris 
Opera  House,  though  what  way  be  called  a 
classical  building,  is  an  architectural  con- 
ception of  remarkable  freedom  and  origi- 
nality both  in  general  design  and  in  detail. 
If,  however,  his  native  vigour  and  originality 
enabled  him  to  escape  the  vices  incident  to 
academical  training,  he  also  fell  short  of 
some  of  its  virtues.  He  was  a curious  con- 
trast to  such  a typical  scholastic  architect  as 
Baltard,  whom  (as  noted  in  our  obituary 
record)  he  succeeded  at  the  Academie  des 
Beaux  Arts.  Baltard  represented  the  old 
school  of  severity  and  refinement  of  de- 
sign. Gamier  represented  nothing  but  him- 
self; and,  with  all  his  originality,  he 
would  have  been  the  better  for  a little  more 
of  the  traditional  severity  of  French  classical 
training.  The  want  of  reserve,  the  too  great 
bravura  of  style,  is  the  defect  of  the  Opera 
House,  and  this  characteristic  is  still  more 


* This  series  of  illustrated  articles  was  begun  in  our 
issue  of  September  26,  1896.  A list  of  those  towns  already 
dealt  with,  and  particulars  of  future  arrangements,  will  be 
found  on  page  xviii. 
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marked  in  the  Monte  Carlo  Casino,  which 
has  a great  deal  more  of  the  Casino  style 
about  it  than  one  would  have  expected  from 
so  eminent  an  architect.  But  in  fact  Gamier 
was  essentially  one  of  the  “one-building” 
French  architects.  Just  as  Due  is  remem- 
bered by  the  Palais  de  Justice,  he  will 
be  remembered  by  the  Opera  House  ; 
which,  in  spite  of  its  over  - exube- 
rance, is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  modern  architecture,  and  happily 
illustrates  the  saying,  “ le  Style,  e’est 
l’Homme.”  For  it  was  just  this  exuberance 
of  spirits,  of  activity,  of  general  character, 
which  marked  the  man  as  well  as  his  work. 
Though  a Parisian  born,  there  was  a southern 
vivacity  about  his  whole  personality  and 
character.  His  versatility  was  amusingly 
shown  in  the ; lively  little  comedy  which  he 
wrote  for  the  after-dinner  entertainment, 
some  years  ago,  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Architects  at  Paris;  it  was  equally 
shown  in  his  ubiquitous  work  on  committees 
of  all  kinds,  for  after  his  fame  was  made 
he  became  a kind  of  general  artistic  adviser 
both  to  the  Government  and  to  the  muni- 
cipality of  Paris,  and  few  artistic  schemes 
were  undertaken  without  his  advice  and  con- 
currence. This,  no  doubt,  was  as  creditable 
to  the  French  officials  as  to  himself.  The 
French  Government  know  how  to  appreciate 
their  eminent  architects,  and  the  death  of 
Gamier  will  no  doubt  be  felt  to  have  left  a 
serious  void  in  their  . Councils  and  Com- 
mittees.   

The  In  Committee  on  Supply  the 
" Manchester-^'  House  of  Commons  have  passed 
square.  a vote  to  complete  the  sum  of 
5,927/.  for  the  Wallace  Gallery,  hitherto 
known  as  Hertford  House,  Manchester- 
square.  No  rent  will  be  paid  for  the  pre- 
mises, of  which  the  estimated  cost  for  main- 
tenance during  the  present  year  is  300/.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building,  including  the 
extensive  alterations  now  in  progress,  is 
109,000/.  Of  that  aggregate  a sum  of  80,000/. 
was  voted  last  year,  and  another  sum  of 
25,000 /.  the  current  year,  leaving  4,000/.  to 
be  provided  hereafter.  The  house  was  built 
by  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  Bart,  {obiit  1S90),  for 
the  fine-art  collections  gathered  by  him  and 
the  fourth  Marquis  of  Hertford  (who  died, 
unmarried,  in  1870),  on  the  site  of  Man- 
chester House,  erected  in  1776-88  for  George, 
fourth  Duke  of  Manchester.  On  the  Duke’s 
death  the  house  became  the  residence  of  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  who  built  the  adjacent 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in  Spanish-place,* 
and  then  of  the  second  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
being,  it  is  believed,  the  original  of  the  Gaunt 
House  of  “ Vanity  Fair.”  The  third  Marquis 
was  also  a well-known  collector,  his  successor 
bequeathed  nearly  everything  to  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  who  in  turn  made  Lady  Wallace 
his  sole  legatee,  their  only  child,  a son,  hav- 
ing died  in  1887.  Lady  Wallace  died  is- 
February,  1897. 

In  order  to  celebrate  the  cen- 
Electrical  Exhi-  tenary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
bmon  at  Como.  J , . 

primary  battery  by  Alessandro 
Volta,  an  international  electrical  exhibition 
will  be  held  in  his  native  city  of  Como  next 
year.  As  Volta  was  not  only  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  “voltaic”  or  current  electricity,  but 
also  developed  the  theory  of  it  along  purely 
physical  lines,  he  can  be  regarded  as  the 

* Rebuilt  after  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Goldie,  Child,  & 
Goldie.  See  two  views  of  the  interior,  in  the  Builder , 
October  12,  1895- 
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founder  of  the  modern  science  of  electricity. 
The  exhibition  will  be  historical  in  character, 
and  will  review  the  progress  made 
in  the  science  during  this  century ; but 
in  addition  all  the  latest  developments 
of  industrial  electricity  will  be  shown,  and  a 
special  feature  will  be  made  of  electrically- 
driven  machines  and  tools  employed  in  the 
Como  silk  industry.  It  will  open  on  May  15 
1899,  and  will  last  for  five  months.  Manu- 
facturers of  every  kind  of  electrical  apparatus 
are  invited  to  exhibit.  As  Volta  is  one  of  the 
scientific  worthies  whom  every  one  delights 
to  honour,  and  as  Como  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  lake  which  bears  its  name, 
this  exhibition  will,  doubtless,  attract  people 
especially  physicists  and  engineers,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


From  reports  in  various  local 
MCofCHe?lth?erS  PaPers  in  regard  to  the  salaries 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Healthi 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  officials 
are  very  often  much  underpaid.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  this,  since  many  Local  Authorities 
would  be  content  to  do  next  to  nothing  in 
regard  to  sanitary  matters  if  it  were  not  from 
the  pressure  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Some  of  these  local  bodies,  therefore,  practi- 
cally pay  their  medical  officers  what  is  a 
merely  nominal  salary.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  really  good  work  will  be  done 
by  men  who  are  underpaid.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  in  many  districts,  if  medical 
officers  were  better  paid,  there  would  be  a 
much  higher  level  of  sanitation.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  some  doubt,  however,  whether  it  is 
desirable  for  Medical  Officers  of  Health  to  be 
general  practitioners  in  their  district.  Pro- 
bably the  work  would  be  done  much  more 
independently  if  a medical  officer  always  had 
a considerable  area  under  his  jurisdiction 
and  did  not  take  private  practice  at  all. 


For  many  years  a brick  made 
Bricks?  chiefly  of  pumice  in  small  pieces 
cemented  together  has  been  in 
use  in  that  part  of  Germany  bordering  the 
Rhine,  and  we  now  notice  that  it  has  found  its 
way  to  England.  The  pumice  is  the  product  of 
some  ancient  Tertiary  volcanoes  situated  for 
the  most  part  near  Andernach  and  the 
Laacher  See.  The  sections  as  seen  in  the 
various  pits  show  the  pumice  to  be  in  pieces 
varying  in  size  from  mere  grains  to  lumps 
some  4 in.  across.  It  occurs  in  layers,  but 
is  frequently  interrupted  by  small  lenticular 
patches  of  more  solid  fragments  of  lava. 
The  bricks  are  made  from  screened  pumice, 
the  larger  pieces  being  broken  to  pass 
through  a sieve  having  about  Min.  meshes. 
These  screened  pieces  are  then  covered  by  a 
thin  coating  of  cement,  and  the  brick  is 
naoulded.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
cement  is  not  mixed  with  the  pumice  so  as 
to  form  solid  cement  blocks  ; but  by  the  frag- 
ments being  coated  first,  the  brick  is  obtained 
by  these  coatings  adhering  to  one  another. 
The  result  is  a very  light  and  vesicular 
brick.  Although  used  largely  even  for 
exterior  walls  in  Germany,  it  is  not  very 
strong.  These  bricks  seem  specially  adapted 
for  light  partition  walls,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  now  being  used  in  this  country. 


Moulded 

Marble 


The  experiments  connected 
with  the  moulding  of  marble 
by  pressure,  conducted  by  Pro- 


University,  Montreal,  seem  to  be  highly 
successful.  Carrara  marble  was  principally 
operated  upon,  and  this  was  confined  in 
specially-prepared  steel  and  iron  tubes  having 
an  accurately-fitting  sliding  steel  plug 
inserted  in  either  end.  These  tubes  are  so 
made  that  when  cold  a column  of  marble 
carefully  turned  and  polished,  and  slightly 
tapering  at  one  end,  may  be  pushed  half  way 
in  the  tube.  The  latter  is  then  expanded  by 
being  heated  so  that  the  marble  column  may 
be  forced  right  in.  Of  course,  when  the 
tube  cools  again  the  marble  is  not  only 
tightly  clenched,  but  is  even  being  subjected 
to  considerable  pressure.  The  greatest 
pressure,  however,  is  exerted  at  either 
end  by  means  of  the  plugs  referred  to, 
and  in  these  experiments  it  is  said  that  a 
pressure  of  80,000  lb.  to  the  square  inch  was 
obtained,  and  this  could  be  kept  up  for  some 
weeks  if  desired.  The  pressure  causes 
molecular  re-arrangement  of  the  calcite 
crystals,  whereby  these  latter  are  to  some 
extent  re-formed,  and  as  during  the  experi- 
ment the  tube  is  bulged  out  the  marble  is 
found  to  give  way  also,  and  to  take  on  the 
exact  shape  of  the  interior  of  the  tube.  Thus 
may  truly  be  said  that  the  marble  is 
moulded  by  pressure.  Whether  the  ex- 
periments will  be  found  to  have  much  prac- 
tical value  remains  to  be  seen.  The  marble 
subjected  to  such  great  pressure  differs 
slightly  from  the  original ; it  is  not  as  hard 
and  is  doubtless  more  brittle.  We  should 
have  thought  that  similar  results  could  have 
been  obtained  by  an  adaptation  of  the  ex- 
periments made  by  Sir  James  Hall  a century 
ago.  He  placed  pounded  chalk  hermetically 
enclosed  in  gun-barrels  and  exposed  them  to 
the  temperature  of  melting  silver,  when  it 
was  found  that  by  retaining  its  carbonic  acid 
the  chalk  had  actually  crystallised  and  become 
a white  marble.  At  a later  period  Gustave  Rose 
repeated  these  experiments  and  produced  by 
dry  heat,  from  lithographic  limestone  and 
chalk,  fine-grained  marble  without  melting. 
The  characteristic  crystalline  structure  of 
marble  has  frequently  been  obtained 
artificially,  superinduced  by  heat  under 
pressure.  As  to  how  far  large  mouldings  of 
marble  could  be  made  by  the  last-mentioned 
method  we  know  not,  but  we  can  see  no 
inherent  difficulty  in  the  matter.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  such  an  intricate  way  to  produce 
moulded  marble  as  that  adopted  in  the 
Montreal  experiments  referred  to. 


fessors  Adams  and  Nicholson  at  McGill ' are  ours. 


Dr.  R.  J.  Reece’s  report  to  the 
Sof°Ald?rough?  LocaI  Government  Board  on 
fever  prevalence  at  Aldbrough, 
in  the  Skirlaugh  Rural  District,  gives  a fairly 
favourable  account  of  the  buildings,  but  a 
very  bad  one  of  their  surroundings.  “ In 
many  instances  there  are  merely  privies, 
often  close  to  the  dwelling-house  ; in  other 
instances  there  are  pail  closets.  Connected 
with  the  privies  are  ashpits  : these  are  never 
covered  over,  being  in  most  instances  mere 
holes  in  the  ground  ; or  the  refuse  is  placed 
on  the  ground  near  the  privy.  Sometimes 
the  site  of  the  refuse  tip  is  marked  out  with 
rough  brickwork  ; the  floor  of  this  rude  ash- 
pit is  in  most  instances  below  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  keep 
it  watertight.  The  scavenging  of  privies  and 
refuse  heaps  is  left  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
water  supply  of  the  village,  other  than  the 
rainwater  used  for  household  purposes,  is 
derived  from  shallow  wells!'  The  italics 


Dr.  S.  W.  Wheaton,  in  his 
liettws?  ^Cocd°f  rePort  to  t^ie  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  the  sanitary 
circumstances  of  the  Bettws-y-Coed  Rural 
District  and  on  the  prevalence  of  enteric 
fever  and  diphtheria  in  the  district,  says  that 
the  dwellings  are  for  the  most  part  well 
built,  but  old  cottages,  which  each  contain 
two  rooms  only,  are  to  be  found  in  most  ot 
the  villages,  and  such  dwelling  are  without 
through  ventilation.  The  surroundings  of 
dwellings  were,  moreover,  not  satisfac- 
tory in  the  majority  of  instances.  The 
water  supply  and  the  sewage  and  excrement 
disposal  appear  to  be  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  Dr.  Wheaton  quotes  the  condition  of 
the  village  of  Cwm  Penmachno  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  results  of  the  complete  neglect 
in  the  district  of  all  sanitary  matters.  The 
roads  and  paths  in  this  village  are  unmade 
and  untended.  The  water  supply  is  veiy 
unsatisfactory.  There  is  no  system  of 
sewerage.  Many  dwellings  are  without 
house  drains  for  conveying  away  slop- 
water,  and  where  such  drains  are  provided 
they  are  merely  rough  rubble  channels. 
Household  refuse  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwellings,  except 
in  the  case  of  houses  near  the  banks  or 
the  small  stream  passing  through  the 
village.  The  refuse  from  such  houses  is 
thrown  into  the  stream  or  accumulates  on 
its  banks  until  a flood  washes  it  away. 
Privies  are  either  situated  over  small  water- 
courses, or  discharge  directly  on  the  surface 
of  yards  ; or  the  excreta  are  received  into 
receptacles  constructed  of  loose  stones  or 
slates,  from  which  the  filth  soaks  away  into 
the  ground.  The  site  is  naturally  a damp 
one,  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  village  at 
the  base  of  a high  mountain  ; and  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  many  of  the  yards  around  dwell- 
ings were  quagmires,  composed,  in  large 
measure,  of  organic  refuse.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  village  are  chiefly  slate  quarrymen 
and  small  farmers.  As  the  district  is  much 
frequented  by  visitors  during  the  summer 
months  these  unpleasant  facts  cannot  be  too 
widely  known. 


The  Physic 
Garden, 
Chelsea. 


The  Apothecaries’  Company 
trustees  of  the  garden,  lately 
applied  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners for  relief  from  their  trusteeship, 
finding  themselves  no  longer  equal  to  the 
charge  upon  their  resources.  The  London 
Parochial  Charities’  trustees  having  signified 
their  willingness  to  take  over  the  trust  and 
to  maintain  the  gardens  for  purposes  of 
botanical  study,  the  Charity  Commissioners 
will  prepare  a scheme  accordingly.  The 
garden,  which  is  situated  between  Queen’s- 
road  and  the  riverside  embankment  at  the 
east  end  of  Cheyne-walk,  covers  more 
than  three  acres,  and  was  originally  leased 
from  Lord  Cheyne  by  the  Apothecaries’ 
Company,  in  1673,  for  a barge  and  boat- 
house. In  1721  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who 
had  purchased  Chelsea  manor  from  the 
second  and  last  Lord  Cheyne,  presented  it 
to  the  Company  in  trust  upon  the  expressed 
condition  that  “ it  should  at  all  times  be 
continued  a physic  garden  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness 
of  God  in  creation,  and  that  the  apprentices 
might  learn  to  distinguish  good  and  useful 
plants  from  hurtful  ones.”  Sloane  also 
stipulated  that  fifty  specimens  of  plants 
reared  therein  should  be  sent  annually  to 
the  Royal  Society  until  2,oco  were  delivered. 
The  presentations  continued  to  be  made  at 
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intervals  until  the  year  1793;  in  1S53 
the  herbarium  was  given  to  the  British 
Museum.  The  “ Mr.  Watts,  keeper  of 
the  Apothecaries’  garden  of  simples  at 
Chelsea,”  whom  Evelyn  visited,  as  his  diary 
for  August  7,  16S5,  records,  planted  the  four 
cedars,  whereof  one  yet  survives.  The 
Company  set  up  Rysbrack’s  marble  statue  of 
Sloane  in  1733.  In  the  gardens,  a favourite 
haunt  of  Evelyn,  Linnaeus  (1736-8),  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  of  Mrs.  Blackwell,  who 
there  compiled  her  “ Herbal,”  Phillip  Miller, 
author  of  the  “ Gardener’s  Dictionary,” 
worked  as  gardener  to  the  Company  nearly 
fifty  years  ; the  Horticultural  and  Linnrean 
Societies  erected  his  monument  in  the  (old) 
parish  churchyard. 


M.  Raulin,  the  architect,  has 
TExh ration00  rece'ved  instructions  from  M. 

Picard,  the  Commissary-General 
for  the  1900  Exhibition,  to  construct  in  the 
middle  of  the  Galerie  des  Machines  a “ Salle 
des  Fetes”  to  seat  15,000  persons.  This 
will  occupy  seven  bays  of  the  Galerie,  and , 
will  be  square  on  plan  but  with  seats 
arranged  on  circular  lines.  Two  new  facades 
are  to  be  formed  the  whole  width  of 
the  Galerie,  one  towards  Avenue  la 
Bourdonnais  and  the  other  towards 
Avenue  Suffren,  each  with  a central 
flight  of  steps,  or  perron , leading  up  to 
two  staircases  one  at  each  side,  the  whole 
embellished  with  the  usual  French  decora- 
tive features  of  triumphal  arches  and  pylons, 
and  with  a cupola  over  the  centre  landing, 
90  metres  in  diameter.  The  whole  interior 
is  to  be  adorned  with  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings by  the  leading  artists  of  the  day.  The 
new  facades  will  be  a great  improvement  to 
the  vast  building,  the  two  ends  of  which 
want  something  more  than  the  mere  engi- 
neering lines  of  structure  which  now  show. 
But  it  seems  a pity  to  break  up  the  per- 
spective of  that  grand  roof  by  inserting 
an  erection  in  the  middle  of  the  building; 
and  the  scheme  threatens  to  raise  again  the 
difficult  question ; how  to  provide  for  the 
two  annual  Salons,  which  certainly  cannot 
well  be  housed  in  the  Galerie  next  season,  if 
all  these  alterations  are  going  on  within  it. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  EXCURSION  : LEAMING- 
TON AND  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Many  years  having  elapsed  since  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  made  Warwick  their  head- 
quarters for  an  excursion,  it  was  decided  this 
year  that  Shakespeare’s  Land  should  be  once 
again  chosen  as  the  venue,  and  Leamington,  by 
reason  of  its  advantages  as  a centre  and  the 
possession  of  a suitable  hotel,  was  selected  as 
headquarters.  The  majority  of  the  excursion- 
ists took  up  their  quarters  on  Saturday,  and  by 
Monday  morning  the  party  was  virtually 
complete. 

Sunday  was  spent,  as  usual,  quietly,  in 
strolling  through  the  well-laid-out  and  well- 
kept  streets  of  Leamington  ; visiting  its 
churches,  especially  the  fine  church  by  George 
Gilbert  Scott,  jun.,  in  the  suburb  of  Milverton, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  1879.  In  the 
afternoon  some  of  the  party  drove  by  the 
beautiful  roads  through  the  remains  of  the 
Forest  of  Arden  to  Coventry,  visiting  its 
churches,  its  half-timbered  almshouses,  and  its 
Town  Hall. 

Monday. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  preceding  day 
stands  recorded  as  the  coldest  in  the  month  of 
August  for  fifty  years,  and  was  marked  also  by 
a heavy  rainfall  in  other  parts  of  England,  the 
excursionists  were  fortunate  enough  to  find 
their  first  day  of  work  fairly  pleasant  in  climatic 
conditions.  The  recent  innovation  of  train 
journeys  in  A. A.  excursions  has,  in  the  present 
programme,  been  fully  employed  with  the 


advantage  of  extending  the  possible  radius  of 
operation.  The  train  therefore  was  taken  to 
Kingswood,  and  then  carriages  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  till  the  return  from  Berkswell. 

The  first  halt  was  made  atBaddesley  Clinton, 
where  the  chief  attraction  was  the  Hall,  an 
illustration  of  the  entrance  to  which  we  gave 
last  week,  showing  the  bridge  over  the 
moat  which  forms  the  only  approach  to  the 
house.  Reminiscent  of  Ightham,  this  moated 
house  is  very  charming  in  its  colouring  of 
grey  stone,  lichen,  half  timber,  brick  and 
tile,  all  set  off  and  enhanced  by  the  water. 
Baddesley  Clinton  Hall,  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century,  belonged  to 
the  Clinton  family,  of  Coleshill.  In  1496  it  be- 
came the  property  of  Nicholas  Brome,  who 
erected  the  tower  of  the  church,  and  at  his 
death  it  passed,  by  the  marriage  of  hisdaughler 
Constance,  to  Sir  Edward  Ferrers,  grandson  of 
William  Lord  Ferrers,  of  Groby,  and  in  this 
family  it  has  since  remained. 

The  house  is  built  around  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  and  although  it  has  been  surmised 
that  like  Ightham  and  other  examples,  it  was 
formerly  continued  around  the  fourth  side, 
there  is  very  little  internal  evidence  to  justify 
the  surmise.  The  tower  shown  in  our  sketch 
last  week  leads  to  the  quadrangle  or  courtyard, 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  which  is  the  entrance 
to  a small  ante  room  leading  to  the  great  hall, 
a highly  interesting  room  with  oak  panelling, 
and  carved  stone  chimney-piece  of  date  about 
1634,  ornamented  with  shields  of  family 
arms  and  coloured.  Fourteen  shields  with 
heraldic  devices  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  are  inserted  in  the  glazing  and  give  the 
alliances  of  the  Ferrers  for  several  generations. 
The  house  is  full  of  the  household  gods  of  the 
Ferrers,  collected  during  their  long  occupation, 
and  furniture  and  bric-a-brac  from  the  seven- 
teenth century  downwards  add  much  to  the 
charm  of  the  house. 

The  delights  of  colour  kept  many  of  the  party 
chained  to  the  house,  but  many  went  to  see  the 
church,  of  which  the  best  part  is  shown  in  our 
illustration  of  last  week. 

The  nave  of  the  church  appears  to  have  been 
originally  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  date  of  the  Perpendicular  addition  is 
in  this  case  well  authenticated,  the  walls  having 
been  raised  10  ft.,  and  the  existing  clearstory 
windows  inserted  between  the  years  1496  and 
1508  by  Nicholas  Brome,  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
who  also  built  the  tower  in  expiation  of  man- 
slaughter— or  was  it  justifiable  homicide  ? — as 
thus  related  by  “ Dugdale  : " 

“ Comming  on  a time  into  his  parlour  here 
at  Baddesley  he  found  the  parish  priest 
chocking  his  wife  under  the- chin  whereat  he 
was  so  enraged  that  he  presently  kil'd  him  ; 
For  which  offence  obtaining  the  king’s  pardon 
and  the  Pope’s  he  was  enjoyn'd  to  do  some- 
thing towards  the  expiation  thereof ; where- 
upon he  new  built  the  towre-steeple  here  at 
Baddlesley  from  the  ground  and  bought  three 
bells  for  it,  and  raised  the  body  of  the  church 
ten  foot  higher  all  which  was  exprest  in  his 
epitaph  now  torn  away.” 

From  our  illustration  it  will  be  seen  that 
before  Nicholas  Brome  ithus  expiated  his 
offence  (the  church  was  of  very  modest  pre- 
tensions. 

The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1634  by  Edward 
Ferrers,  then  Lord  of  the  Manor,  as  is  recorded 
by  a stone  over  the  south  door,  which  states 

“ Edward  Ferrers,  Esqvire,  sonne  and  heire 
of  Henry  Ferrers,  Esqvire,  and  Jane  White,  his 
wife,  did  new  builde  and  reedifie  this  chauncel 
at  his  owne  proper  costes  and  charges.  Ano. 
Domi.  1634.  This  church  is  dedicated  to  Sainte 
James.” 

In  the  chancel  is  a sixteenth  century  canopied 
monument,  decorated  in  rather  startling 
primary  colours,  probably  original,  and  less 
toned  from  their  bizarre  effect  than  are  most 
examples  of  mediteval  colours  as  we  now  see 
them.  On  the  tomb  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— “Here  lyeth  Sir  Edward  Ferrers, 
Knighte,  sonne  and  heire  of  Sir  Henry  Ferrers 
and  Margaret  Hekstail,  his  wife,  of  East 
Peckham,  in  the  county  of  Rente,  Knighte. 
He  died  the  xxixth  day  of  August,  1535,  leaving 
issue,  Henry,  Edward,  George,  and  Nicholas. 
Here  also  lyeth  Henry  Ferrers  their  eldest 
sonne  and  heire,  who  married  Katherine, 
daughter  and  one  of  the  co-heires  of  Sir  John 
Hampden  of  Hampden,  in  the  countie  of  Bucks. 
He  died  Ano  Domi  154S,  leaving  issue  Edward 
Ferrers,  married  to  Briget,  daughter  to 
William,  Lord  Windsor,  of  Bradenha,  1548, 
and  died  Ano  Domi  1564.” 

From  Baddesley  Clinton  the  members  went 
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on  to  Knoivle,  where  the  first  visit  was  paid  to 
the  church,  built  as  a chapel  of  ease  to  the 
mother  church  at  Hampton,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  which  the  inhabitants  experienced 
in  bad  weather  of  getting  to  church,  by  Walter 
Crook,  Canon  of  Lincoln.  The  building  was 
consecrated  February  24,  1402  ; a special  Bull 
being  granted  by  Pope  Boniface  IX.,  with 
indulgences  for  those  who  attended  to  the 
church  and  contributed  towards  the  repairs. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  church  is  the  rood 
screen,  with  its  exceedingly  rich  and  somewhat 
curious  treatment  of  traceried  fans.  It  has 
been  moved  from  its  original  position,  and 
probably  more  or  less  doctored  as  well  as  muti- 
lated, but  is  still  a fine  example  and  worthy 
of  study.  The  church  has  evidently  been 
lengthened  and  the  clearstory  raised  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  lengthening  there 
has  been  an  approach  made  to  the  Warwick- 
shire apse.  There  are  some  half  timber  houses 
and  a manor  house  in  the  village  of  Knowle, 
but  the  best  piece  of  domestic  is  about  half  a 
mile  north,  known  as  Grimshaw  Hall,  a corner 
of  which  is  shown  in  our  illustration  last  week. 
Although  not  large,  this  house  is  a charmingly 
composed  piece  of  half  timber  work  of  early 
seventeenth  century  date.  On  the  customary 
E plan,  but  with  the  side  wings  projecting 
behind  much  more  than  usual,  a quasi-quad- 
rangle effect  is  obtained  at  the  rear  which 
makes  the  back  of  the  house  almost  more 
picturesque  than  the  front.  The  front  porch  is 
a good  piece  of  design,  a piquant  effect  being 
obtained  by  the  balustraded  sides.  Internally 
several  of  the  old  doors  and  fittings  remain 
with  their  ironwork. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  family  of  the 
Grimshaws,  who  probably  built  the  house,  but, 
according  to  Dugdale,  Sibil],  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Thomas  de  Maidenbach,  and  wife  of 
Adam  de  Grymesarwe,  in  1319  inherited  the 
manor  of  Aston  and  Dudston,  and  there  was 
formerly  a slab  in  Solihull  Church  recording 
the  death  of  “ Richardus  Grimshaw,  Nuper  de 
Bakers  Lane,  Gent.,”  in  1696. 

From  Knowle  the  excursionists  drove  to 
Temple  Balsall,  to  see  the  very  fine  church  of 
late  thirteenth-century  date,  remarkable  for  its 
unbroken  interior  as  well  as  for  its  exquisite 
detail.  It  is,  in  fact,  a single  hall  of  fine  size 
and  proportion,  suited  for  use  as  a chapel 
rather  than  for  the  numerous  individual  services 
of  a mediaeval  parish  church  or  abbey. 

Temple  Balsall  indicates  by  its  name  that  the 
manor  was  held  by  the  Knights  Templars,  who 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  received  it  from 
Roger  de  Mowbray,  “ where  upon  erecting  a 
Church  fit  for  their  service  of  God  and  a house 
for  habitation,  they  sent  part  of  their  fraternity 
hither  and  made  it  a Preceptorie  or  cell 
subordinate  to  their  principall  mansion,  viz.,  the 
Temple,  in  London.  Unto  which  Preceptorie 
were  also  divers  lands  of  good  value  afterwards 
given  by  sundry  persons  of  qualitie.” 

The  Templars  being  suppressed  in  1307,  the 
property  was  in  1312  transferred  by  a decree 
of  Pope  Clement  V.,  with  other  possessions  of 
the  Order,  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  resided  here  as  did  the 
Templars,  but  put  in  a farmer  as  tenant.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  property 
formed  part  of  the  dower  of  Queen  Katherine 
Parr  ; subsequently  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Edward  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  afterwards 
of  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  it  was  granted  by  letters  patent 
to  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leycester,  and 
descended  to  his  granddaughter,  Lady  Leve- 
son,  at  whose  death  it  was  bequeathed  to 
trustees  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a hospital 
or  almshouses, “ as  near  the  church  as  conve- 
niently might  be,  for  twenty  poor  persons,^ 
being  widows  and  poor  women,  not  married, 
of  good  lives  and  conversations.” 

After  Temple  Balsall  the  nexb'and  last  item 
on  the  day’s  programme  was  Ram  Hall,  which, 
as  may  be  seen  from  our  sketch  of  last  week,  is 
a simply  treated  house  of  regular  outline,  prin- 
cipally built  of  stone  but  with  red  brickwork  to 
the  gable  ends  as  indicated  in  the  sketch.  The 
most  salient  feature  is  the  one  great  red  brick 
chimney  stack  into  which  all  the  flues  are 
gathered.  Ram  Hall,  or  as  it  is  locally  known, 
Hill  House,  from  its  situation,  is  but  a short 
distance  from  Berkswell  Station,  from  which 
the  party  returned  by  rail  to  Leamington, 
arriving  in  a heavy  shower,  the  first  rain  of  the 
day. 

Tuesday. 

The  second  day  was  devoted  to  the 
ancient  and  historic  town  of  Warwick,  of 
which  Leamington  may  almost  be  called 
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a suburb,  connected  as  it  is  by  a con- 
tinuous succession  of  houses  and  a tram- 
way line,  of  which  advantage  was  taken 
by  the  members.  Warwick  is  said  bv  Rous, 
the  historian  of  the  county,  to  have  been  a 
British  town  of  considerable  importance  prior 
to  the  Roman  invasion,  and  this  statement  is 
confirmed  by  Camden,  Dugdale,  and  other 
writers.  The  same  author  relates  that,  after 
its  devastation  by  the  frequent  incursions  of  the 
Piets,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Caractacus,  on  whose 
defeat  by  Claudius,  in  the  year  50,  the  Romans, 
in  order  to  secure  their  conquests  in  Britain,  erec- 
ted several  fortresses  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn 
and  Avon,  of  which  latter  Warwick  Castle 
was  one  ; but  this  is  very  doubtful,  the  nearest 
Roman  station  having,  probably,  been  that  at 
Chesterton.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Saxons  in  the  island,  this  town,  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
Warremund,  who  rebuilt  it  and,  after  his  own 
name,  called  it  Warre-wyke.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  a coin  of  Hardicanute  that  its  Anglo- 
tgaxon  name  was  Werhica,  but  from  either  of 
these  sources  its  present  name  may  be  derived. 
Warwick  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  and,  according  to  the  most  authentic 
records,  Ethelfleda,  daughter  of  Alfred  and 
Countess  of  Mercia,  restored  it  about  the  year 
913  and  built  a fort,  which  evidently  forms  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  present  castle,  and 
which  is  still  pointed  out  to  visitors.  At 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  this  fortress  was 
considerably  enlarged,  and  the  town  was  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  a ditch,  of  which  there 
are  still  some  vestiges,  and  of  which  a memorial 
is  preserved  in  the  appellation  of  a certain  part 
of  the  town,  called  “ Walldyke.”  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  the  fortifications  were  repaired 
by  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who,  in  1312,  with 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  having  taken  Piers 
Gavestone,  the  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  brought 
him  from  Wallingford  Castle,  where  he  was 
secured  for  the  night  under  the  Baron's  guard, 
to  Blacklow  Hill,  about  a mile  from  the  town, 
where  he  was  tried  and  beheaded.  In  1566, 
Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  celebrated  in  St. 
Mary's  Church  the  ceremony  of  the  Order  of 
Michael,  which,  by  permission  of  Elizabeth,  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  Charles  XI.  of 
France.  William  Parr,  brother  of  Catherine, 
the  last  consort  of  Henry  VIII.,  assisted  at 
this  ceremony,  and,  dying  soon  after,  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church.  Queen 
Elizabeth  visited  Warwick  in  1572  on  her  route 
to  Kenilworth  Castle,  where  she  remained  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  where  also,  in  1575,  she 
was  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  for  seventeen  days,  and  amused  with 
costly  pageants  and  magnificent  spectacles,  at 
an  expense  of  not  less  than  1,000/.  per  day  ; 
and  in  1617  James  I.  visited  the  town,  and  was 
splendidly  entertained  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester’s  hospital,  in  commemoration 
of  which  a tablet,  with  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion, was  put  up  on  one  of  the  walls  of  that 
building.  During  the  great  Civil  War  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  Robert  Greville,  Lord 
Brooke,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Parliament, 
and  defended  the  castle  against  the  King. 
Being  obliged  to  repair  to  London,  in  order  to 
procure  a supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  he 
deputed  Sir  Edward  Peto  governor  during  his 
absence.  The  supply  being  obtained,  he  was  met 
on  his  return  by  the  Earl  of  Northampton  with  a 
considerable  force  near  Edge  Hill  ; instead  of 
fighting,  terms  were  mutually  arranged,  so  that 
Lord  Brooke  deposited  his  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition in  Banbury  Castle  and  returned  to 
London.  After  his  departure  the  Earl,  having 
attacked  Banbury  Castle  and  taken  the  military 
stores,  advanced  to  Warwick  and  laid  siege  to 
the  castle,  which  was  defended  by  the  governor 
for  fourteen  days,  till  Lord  Brooke,  on  his 
return  from  London  after  a successful  skirmish 
with  the  Earl  near  Southam,  came  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  garrison  and  compelled  the 
Royalists  to  abandon  the  siege.  William  III., 
in  1695,  visited  the  town,  of  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year,  more  than  one- 
half  was  destroyed  by  a great  fire,  during  which 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Mary,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chancel,  the  Beauchamp 
Chapel,  and  the  chapter-house,  was  destroyed. 

The  first  visit  made  by  the  excusionists  in 
Warwick  was  to  the  Leicester  Hospital, 
originally  a hall  of  the  united  Guilds  of  St. 
George  and  Holy  Trinity,  which  appears  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
At  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  the  hall  was 
given  by  the  master  and  brethren  to  the  bur- 
gesses of  Warwick  for  the  Burgess  Hall,  and 
the  chapel  was  used  as  a school.  The  Earl  of 


Leycester,  wishing  to  found  an  almshouse  or 
hospital,  made  an  application  for  the  building 
to  be  handed  over  to  him  for  the  purpose,  and 
on  November  5,  1571,  the  bailiff  and  burgesses 
agreed  to  his  proposition,  and  on  December  26 
in  the  same  year  the  deed  of  gift  was  pre- 
pared and  sent  up  to  the  earl  as  a New 
Year’s  present.  Dugdale  tells  us  that  the  in- 
mates of  the  hospital,  who  were  to  be  twelve 
in  number  besides  the  master,  were  to  be 
“ impotent  persons,  not  having  above  five 
pounds  per  annum  of  their  own,  and  such  as 
either  had  been  or  should  be  maimed  in  the 
wars  in  the  said  Q.’s  service,  her  heirs  and 
successors,  especially  under  the  conduct  of  the 
said  Earl  or  his  heirs,  or  had  been  servants 
and  tenants  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  born  in 
the  counties  of  Warwick  or  Gloucester,  or 
having  their  dwelling  there  for  five  years 
before  ; and  in  case  there  happen  to  be  none 
such  hurt  in  the  wars,  then  other  poor  of  Kenil- 
worth, Warwick,  Stretford-super-Avon,  in  this 
county,  or  of  Wotton-under-Edge,  or  Erling- 
ham,  in  Gloucestershire,  to  be  recommended  by 
the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  where  they 
last  had  their  aboad  ; which  poor  men  are  to 
have  liveries  (viz.,  gowns  of  blue  cloth,  with  a 
ragged  staff  embroidered  on  the  left  sleeve)  and 
not  to  go  into  the  town  without  them.” 

The  visitors  were  conducted  over  the  hos- 
pital and  received  by  the  Master.  The  date 
1571  appears  repeatedly  on  the  building,  and 
most  of  the  building  is  probably  of  about 
that  date.  It  goes  without  saying,  therefore, 
that  its  half-timber  treatment  is  especially  pic- 
turesque, notably  in  the  quadrangular  court, 
around  which  the  dwellings  of  the  Master  and 
Brethren  are  grouped,  and  the  effect  of  which, 
with  its  gallery  and  open  plan,  is  particularly 
piquant.  The  chapel  being  built  over  what 
was  the  west  gate  of  the  town,  and  rising  from 
the  visible  rock  foundation,  is  very  striking  in 
its  composition,  and  loses  nothing,  but  rather 
gains  considerably,  in  effect  from  the  flying 
buttresses  added  in  1863,  despite  the  fact  that 
these  and  the  inserted  windows  are  in  detail 
some  centuries  earlier  than  the  building  to 
which  they  have  been  added. 

From  Leycester’s  Hospital  the  members  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Priory,  now  the  private  residence 
of  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd,  but  deriving  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  here  was  founded,  by  Henry 
de  Newburgh,  first  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  his 
son  Roger,  a monastic  establishment  for  Canons 
Regular,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Sepulchre.  At 
the  Dissolution  the  property  was  granted  to 
Thomas  Hawkins,  a retainer  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  John  Dudley.  Hawkins  pulled 
down  most  of  the  monastic  buildings,  a very 
few  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen,  and 
built  the  present  house,  completing  it  in  1566. 
The  north  front,  a portion  of  which  is  shown  in 
our  sketch  last  week,  is  the  work  of  Hawkins, 
but  the  south  front  was  rebuilt  about  1750. 
Many  successive  alterations  have  been  made 
since  that  time,  so  that  the  house  has  the  charm 
inseparable  from  a building  that  has  grown 
to  its  present  form  under  the  hands  of  many 
owners.  The  members  enjoyed  to  the  full  the 
house,  the  grounds,  the  hospitality  of  the 
owner,  and  the  society  of  his  family. 

Leaving  the  Priory  with  reluctance,  a short 
visit  was  paid  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary — 
curious  in  its  detail,  but  scarcely  admirable 
even  with  our  up-to-date  penchant  for  eccen- 
tricity. The  Beauchamp  Chapel  received  a 
larger  share  of  attention,  not  so  much  for  its 
architectural  merit  as  for  the  interesting  series 
of  tombs  it  contains. 

After  the  church  the  members  made  their 
way  to  the  castle,  well  known  as  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  fourteenth  century 
military  architecture  to  be  found  in  the 
country.  It  did  not  appeal  to  our  excursion- 
ists, however,  as  an  example  of  mediaeval  for- 
tification so  much  as,  under  the  influence  of  a 
bright  and  sunny  day,  the  beau  ideal  in  its 
environment  of  a nobleman's  country  resi- 
dence, and  in  the  interior  as  a marvellous  store- 
house of  priceless  paintings  and  costly  furni- 
ture— an  example  of  the, museums  in  which  the 
wealth  of  England  in  artistic  treasures  is  stored. 
The  river  Avon  was  crossed  to  obtain  the  view 
of  the  flank  of  the  castle,  the  Warwick  vase  was 
duly  visited,  and  most  of  the  party  climbed 
laboriously  to  the  top  of  Guy’s  Tower  for  the 
sake  of  the  beautiful  view  to  be  thence  obtained. 

The  last  visit  of  the  day  was  to  St.  John’s 
House,  formerly  a hospital  “ for  entertainment 
and  reception  of  strangers  and  travailers,  as 
well  as  those  that  were  poor  and  infirm,” 
founded  by  William  de  Newburgh,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 


The  present  house  was  built  about  1626,  by 
Anthony  Stoughton,  whose  grandfather  ob- 
tained the  property  by  grant  from  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  building  is  a picturesque 
example  of  seventeenth  century  stonework, 
with  transomed  bay  windows,  curved  gables, 
and  open  parapets.  Internally  there  is  a good 
Jacobean  oak  staircase,  and  some  oak  panelling. 
This  completed  the  programme  of  a very  full 
day  ; so  full,  indeed,  that  several  of  the  members 
were  satiated  and  satisfied  to  return  to  Leam- 
ington with  the  last  item  omitted. 

We  shall  continue  our  account  of  the  Excur. 
sion  next  week. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Surrey  Arch.-eological  Society.  — The 
annual  excursion  of  this  Society  took  place  on 
the  28th  ult.  The  members  and  friends 
assembled  at  Farnham  Railway  Station,  under 
the  presidency  of  Viscount  Midleton,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Surrey,  at  12  o’clock  (noon).  A 
drive  was  made  from  here  to  Moor  Park,  where 
a paper  was  read  on  “ Moor  Park  and  its 
Associations,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  F.  Edge, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Tilford.  Mr.  Edge  said  Sir 
William  Temple  came  here  in  1689  and  wrote 
many  of  his  memoirs  and  essays  here  ; he  also 
laid  out  the  gardens  and  terraces.  With  him 
came  Dean  Swift,  and  also  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
her  daughter,  Esther,  afterwards  known  as 
Stella.  King  William  III.  also  visited  Moor 
Park.  Dr.  Lane  subsequently  took  the  house 
and  formed  it  into  a hydropathic  establishment, 
and  amongst  those  who  attended  here  was 
Darwin.  On  the  motion  of  Viscount  Midleton, 
Mr.  Edge'was  thanked  for  his  interesting  paper. 
The  party  then  proceeded  by  way  of  “ Stella's 
Cottage  ” to  Mother  Ludlam's  Cave,  the  history 
of  which  was  briefly  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Edge.  The  next  drive  was  to  Whitmead, 
where  a collection  of  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic 
implements,  flints,  celts,  & c.,  also  Roman  coins 
and  pottery,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  by 
Mr.  George*  Gibbons,  was  exhibited.  After 
partaking  of  luncheon,  at  the  invitation  of 
Colonel  John  Davis,  an  inspection  was  made 
of  the  remains  of  ancient  entrenchments  in 
the  grounds,  which  were  pointed  out  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill.  The  excursionists 
then  drove  by  way  of  Crooksbury  to  Waverley 
Abbey.  Here  the  ruins  and  site  of  the  abbey 
were  traced  and  described  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St. 
John  Hope,  M.A.  He  said  that  Waverley 
Abbey  was  the  first  house  of  the  Cistercian 
order  built  in  England.  This  order  took  its 
name  from  the  Abbey  of  • Citeaux,  in  the 
Bishopric  of  Chalons,  in  Burgundy,  which  was 
begun  in  1098.  Waverley  Abbey  was  founded 
in  1128  by  William  Giffard,  second  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  for  the  reception  of  an  abbot  and 
twelve  monks,  whom  he  brought  from  Aumone, 
in  Normandy.  The  Bishop,  with  the  assent 
of  King  Henry  I.,  bestowed  upon  them  in 
perpetuity  the  land  or  manor  of  Waverley, 
with  two  acres  of  meadow  at  Elstead.  William 
Giffard,  the  founder  of  the  Abbey,  died  January 
23,  1129,  within  two  months  after  the  date  of 
its  foundation  (November  24,  1128),  and  was 
buried  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  of  Winchester 
Cathedral.  Waverley  Abbey  was  suppressed 
in  1536  because  it  was  not  of  the  annual  value 
of  200/.,  the  gross  income  being  returned 
at  196/.  On  September  21,  1278,  the  Abbey 
church,  being  completed,  was  dedicated  by 
Bishop  Nicholas  de  Ely,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  died  February  12,  1280,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey  church  at  Waverley. 
The  party  were  afterwards  taken  round  the 
ruins,  the  foundations  of  which  are  being 
excavated  and  laid  open  for  inspection,  and 
which  were  explained  by  Mr.  Hope  under 
great  difficulties,  as  the  clouds  gathered  round 
and  the  rain  came  down  in  showers.  An 
excellent  paper  on  Waverley  Abbey  by  Mr.  F. 
J.  Baigent  will  be  found  printed  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Society’s  “ Transactions.”  The 
company  then  returned  to  the  Bush  Hotel  at 
Farnham  to  a cold  collation  at  6 p.m.,  after 
which  the  meeting  dispersed.  A few,  however, 
lingered  in  the  town  and  inspected  the  exterior 
of  Farnham  Castle,  with  its  tower  and  kitchen 
garden  on  the  top  of  the  same,  also  the  quaint 
old  inn  near  the  church,  the  11  Jolly  Farmers,” 
the  birthplace  of  Cobbett,  and  of  which  there 
is  an  illustration  in  the  Builder , April  26,  1S56. 


Appointment. — The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  have  appointed  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  to  the  principalship  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Art  at  South  Kensington,  vacant  by  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Sparkes. 
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3IIustratlons. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  DUNDEE  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

HHE  illustrations  of  Dundee  architecture 
are  all  referred  to  in  the  leading 
article  of  this  issue. 

They  comprise  a view  of  The  High  School, 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Angus,  the  Custom  House, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Royal  Infirmary,  by 
Messrs.  Coe  and  Godwin,  and  the  Lochee  Free 
Library  and  Baths,  by  Mr.  J.  Murray  Robertson  ; 
a Group  of  Churches — St.  Mary  the  Virgin  ; St. 
Patrick’s  R.C.  Church  and  a Baptist  Church, 
both  by  Mr.  T.  Martin  Cappon,  and  St.  Enoch's, 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Robertson  ; and  two  examples  of 
street  architecture,  the  Caledonian  Insurance 
Company's  offices  and- Tyffe's  buildings,  Nether- 
gate,  both  by  Mr.  J.  Murray  Robertson. 


THE  OAK  HOUSE,  WEST  BROMWICH. 

This  old  house  has  been  extensively  restored, 
and  was  opened  on  July  25  as  a museum.  It 
has  been  presented  to  the  town  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Mr.  Alderman  Farley,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  timber-built  houses  in  the 
country.  The  original  house,  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  what  may 
be  described  as  a yeoman's  homestead  ; later, 
when  its  occupants  the  Turton  family  became 
more  important,  it  was  considerably  enlarged. 
These  additions  are  shown  on  the  plan  ; they 
date  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  are 
conspicuous  from  being  in  brick,  in  many  parts 
built  on  the  face  of  the  old  timber  wafts. 

The  house  has  historic  as  well  as  architec- 
tural interest.  It  played  its  part  in  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  ; it  is  even  suggested  that  the 
unique  feature  of  the  lantern  was  built  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  This  is,  however,  doubtful,  the 
evidence  of  the  enrichments  of  the  timbers 
point  to  its  being  of  an  eartier  date  than  that  at 
which  alterations  were  made  in  the  house  for 
the  accommodation  of  soldiers.  In  any  case  it 
must  have  been  built  to  obtain  a view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  then  thickly  overgrown 
by  forest  trees.  Most  of  the  rooms  are  panelled 
in  oak  and  beautifully  moulded  and  carved,  all 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  probably  at  the 
same  time  as  the  extension. 

The  house  for  some  time  has  lain  in  a state 
of  semi  decay ; the  present  restoration  has 
been  carefully  conducted  by  Messrs.  Wood  & 
Kendrick,  architects.  No  contractor  was  em- 
ployed, but  a staff  of  men  were  kept  at  work 
under  constant  supervision.  Paint  has  been 
carefully  removed  from  the  interior  oak  work, 
windows  long  blocked  up  have  been  opened 
out,  and  in  the  case  of  necessary  repair  the 
renovation  is  easily  detected.  The  garden  has 
been  laid  out  to  harmonise  with  the  old  fashion 
of  the  place,  and  a broad  terrace  built  at  the 
back  of  the  building  on  the  verge  of  a bowling 
green. 


AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

We  mentioned  some  time  ago  a paper  by 
Mr.  R.  Clipston  Sturgis,  of  Boston,  on  church 
architecture,  included  in  the  report  of  the  last 
Annual  Convention  of  American  Architects.  It 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  English  architects 
to  see  how  the  subject  is  regarded  from  the 
American  point  of  view,  and  we  therefore 
reprint  the  paper  in  full,  now  that  the  demands 
upon  our  space  are  not  so  great  as  at  other 
times  of  the  year  : — 

“ The  subject  of  church  architecture  is  so  wide 
and  the  circumstances  attending  its  growth  in 
the  various  Christian  countries  were  so  dif- 
ferent that  it  would  be  impossible,  in  a short 
address,  to  do  more  than  catalogue  the  subjects 
and  make  a barren  schedule.  Rather  than  do 
this  I propose,  therefore,  to  pass  over  without 
comment  those  periods  and  styles  which  have 
no  vital  interest,  except  for  the  antiquarian  and 
the  student  of  church  history,  and  no  relation 
to  the  modern  problems'  with  which  we 
are  to-day  confronted,  and  confine  myself  to 
those  times  and  places  which  seem  most  preg- 
nant with  suggestion.  The  early  centuries  of 
church  building  are  days  of  infant  growth,  as 
far  as  architecture  is  concerned,  days  when  the 
Church  was  fully  occupied  as  a’  missionary 
body  carrying  the  gospel  to  all  countries. 
Later,  when  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
divided,  and  church  architecture  as  an  art  was 
beginning  to  take  form,  it  was  yet  among 


peoples  so  far  removed  from  us  in  time  and 
habits  of  thought,  in  circumstances  and  tradi- 
tions, as  to  furnish  but  little  suggestion  for  our 
modern  problems.  Early  Italian  work,  whether 
Roman,  Florentine,  or  Venetian  (and  the  more 
Eastern  work  of  Constantinople)  is  but  slightly 
in  touch  with  our  Western  ideas  and  civilisa- 
tion. Neither  St.  Mark’s  nor  St.  Sophia  would 
seem  in  place  in  Chicago  or  Denver. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  form  and 
in  spirit  this  work  is  out  of  harmony  with 
modern  ideas  and  Western  life,  it  gives  us  the 
most  splendid  example  of  the  use  of  colour, 
a standard  for  all  time.  Unfortunately  we  are 
not,  as  a people,  colourists,  and  it  is  only  with 
great  care  and  restraint  that  we  may  attempt 
the  use  of  colour,  and  in  following  such 
splendid  examples  one  is  more  likely  to  go 
astray  than  to  accomplish  anything  that  even 
faintly  reflects  their  glory. 

We  are  all  distinctly  a Western  and  a 
Northern  people,  as  our  fathers  were  before 
us,  and  we  have  inherited  their  traditions,  their 
strength,  and  their  weakness  ; it  is  to  them  we 
must  look  for  our  best  precedents. 

Not  until  Europe  begins  to  settle  down,  its 
roving  and  marauding  population  gradually 
finding  permanent  centres  of  life  and  interest, 
in  the  Western  Empire,  in  France  and  in 
England,  do  we  find  the  beginnings  of  a church 
architecture  which  can  really  be  considered  as 
belonging  to.  us.  In  Southern  France  a half- 
forgotten  classic,  infused  with  new  and  vital 
ideas,  was  producing  the  Romanesque,  of 
which  one  phase  was  leaving  its  indelible  mark 
on  Normandy,  and  through  the  Norman  dukes 
and  English  kings,  on  England. 

But  it  was  still,  ecclesiastically  speaking,  but 
a first  word,  and  it  is  not  in  the  early  expres- 
sion of  a yet  undivided  Catholic  Church  that  we 
shall  find  our  chief  inspiration  for  modern 
work.  Nor  is  it  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
that  we  find  the  people  whose  lives  and  habits 
of  thought  are  most  nearly  like  ours,  and  whose 
work  is,  therefore,  most  suggestive. 

The  peoples  of  Southern  Europe,  impetuous 
and  emotional,  found  in  the  pageantry  and 
power  of  the  Church  which  Rome  and  its  Pope 
represented  a true  expression  of  their  longings 
and  aspirations.  Italy,  Spain  and  lAustria  have 
found  in  Roman  ecclesiastical  authority  and  in 
obedience  the  essence  of  their  spiritual  life. 
The  Northern  people  who  were  eventually 
responsible  for  North  Germany,  Holland,  and 
England,  were  less  wealthy,  less  powerful,  less 
able  to  maintain  magnificence,  more  indepen- 
dent of  spirit  in  matters  both  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical. 

From  the  earliest  days  which  mark  the 
beginning  of  Papal  power  we  find  the  English 
either  asserting  their  previous  religious  inde- 
pendence or  rebelling  against  the  imposition  of 
foreign  priestly  and  episcopal  rule. 

The  traits  which  marked  their  character  left 
their  impress  on  the  architecture  of  the  time. 
The  Normans,  who  first  built  on  the  lines  of 
anything  that  could  be  called  a style,  departed 
widely  from  the  current  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. Their  churches  were  small,  homely, 
simple,  and  unpretentious.  In  Italy  the  grow- 
ing magnificence  of  the  Church  was  gradually 
replacing  the  departed  glory  of  Imperial  Rome, 
but  Northern  Europe  and  England  were  but 
just  emerging  from  barbarism.  The  seeds  of 
the  Christian  religion,  planted  long  before  in 
Britain,  had  produced  a very  simple  type  of 
church  buildings,  and  the  simplicity  of  these 
early  days  grew  very  slowly  under  the  Norman 
kings  to  a rude  sort  of  magnificence. 

Gradually  out  of  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman 
came  the  English  type — sober,  self-reliant, 
courageous,  independent.  In  that  last  is  their 
strongest  and  most  precious  link  with  us.  It 
is  the  barons  fighting  for  Magna  Charta  or 
rebelling  against  Piers  Gaveston  ; it  is 
Chaucer  boldly  satirising  the  evils  of  the  day  ; 
it  is  Erasmus  and  More  pleading  for  intelli- 
gence and  reform  ; it  is  Hampden  denouncing 
injustice  and  oppression  and  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  people  ; it  is  Pitt  working  for  the 
good  of  the  many  ; it  is  Wilberforce  demand- 
ing justice  toward  the  enslaved.  These  are 
the  men  and  the  deeds  which  link  us  to 
England — not  ties  of  blood  merely,  for  with 
the  great  mass  of  us  these  do  not  exist,  but  ties 
of  common  thoughts  and  aspirations  and  ambi- 
tions. 

It  is  of  the  church  architecture  of  these 
people  that  I wish  more  especially  to  speak, 
and  of  that  period  of  their  work  which  seems 
to  me  most  nearly  in  touch  with  our  own  life 
of  to-day  here  in  this  country.  We  are  past 
the  days  of  barbarism,  and  have,  perhaps  un- 
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happily,  outgrown  the  earlier  simplicity  and 
singleness  of  aim.  We  are  also  past  the 
days  of  intolerance  and  bigotry,  and  with,  I 
hope,  fairly  unprejudiced  eyes  may  look  back 
and  try  to  see  what  is  best  in  the  work  of 
England  under  Norman  bishops,  of  England 
independent,  of  England  in  Reformation  hands, 
and  of  England  in  what  I might  call  restora- 
tion days — meaning  not  a Stuart  restoration  of 
misrule,  but  a Church  restoration  of  that  which, 
in  the  haste  of  reform,  had  been  forgotten  or 
left  behind.  Under  all  these  varying  circum- 
stances and  conditions  English  work  was 
always  distinctly  English.  Although  their 
builders  or  architectsiwere  not  as  a rule  imagina- 
tive designers,  they  never  adopted  a motive  or 
an  idea  from  abroad  without  putting  an  English 
stamp  upon  it.  The  earlier  Gothic  work  was 
as  clearly  English  in  its  character  as  was  the 
latest  phase  of  Perpendicular. 

Now  the  simple  character  and  aims  of  the 
English  lie  behind  all  their  work.  Even  their 
cathedrals  are  magnificent  more  by  their 
magnificent  settings  than  by  their  architecture 
which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  homely— > 
yes,  homely  and  home-like.  A directness  of 
purpose  and  a lack  of  what  one  might  call 
either  self-confidence  or  overweening  ambition 
mark  all  their  work. 

Of  the  cathedrals  of  England  much  has 
already  been  said,  and  so  well  said  that  one 
naturally  passes  them  by,  the  more  so  that  we 
have  but  few  opportunities  to  build  cathedrals. 

It  is  the  parish  churches  which  may  really 
serve  to  teach  us  much  and  to  guide  us  in 
similar  work  here.  All  classes  of  Christian 
people  are  undoubtedly  drawing  together  in 
this  great  and  united  country.  The  Roman 
Catholics  seem  more  free  and  less  trammelled 
than  in  the  old  Catholic  countries  ; the  other 
bodies  are  no  longer  narrow  and  intolerant  as 
they  were  in  days  which  condemned,  as  touched 
with  the  mark  of  the  beast,  anything  which  was 
lovely  or  which  added  dignity  or  beauty  to  the 
service  of  God. 

The  same  bodies  who  200  years  ago  would 
not  even  name  a church,  but  met  together  for 
prayer  in  unadorned  meeting-houses,  to-day 
desire  those  forms  and  features  which  have 
the  holy  association  of  Christian  use.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  out  of  place  to  look  a little  closely 
into  those  forms  as  we  see  them  embodied  in 
the  parish  churches  of  our  Christian  forbears. 
These  are  scattered  all  over  England,  and  em- 
brace the  period  from  the  twelfth  to  the  six- 
teenth centuries. 

The  buildings  of  this  period  remaining  to  11s 
are  nearly  all  country  churches,  or  churches  in 
small  towns.  All  were  originally  built  on  lines 
which  pre-supposed  light  and  air,  trees  and 
space  about  them.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
examples  for  modern  city  work — of  that  I will 
speak  later. 

For  the  country,  they  have  proved  them- 
selves, through  many  generations  of  use,  to  be 
suitable  ; and  no  one  can  be  familiar  with  the 
country  churches  of  England  without  feeling 
their  perfect  charm,  their  peaceful  churchly 
character,  and  the  spirit  of  worship  which 
seems  to  pervade  them.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  these  churches  is  that  they  are  long, 
narrow,  and  low.  Among  the  thousands  of 
churches  built  during  these  centuries  there  is 
hardly  one  but  has  these  characteristics.  Occa- 
sionally generous  side  aisles  may  give  an 
appearance  of  width  on  the  ground  plan,  but 
this  is  not  apparent  inside,  where  the  lines  of 
nave  and  clearstory  carry  the  eye  down  to  the 
distant  chancel. 

The  long  and  narrow  church,  undoubtedly,  , 
we  owe  to  Norman  influence,  for  in  the  Norman  11 
churches  it  is  invariable,  and  the  later  churches  ;| 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were  : 
in  many  cases  built  on  the  lines  of  an  earlier 
Norman  building.  One  might  safely  say  that 
the  average  length  of  the  chancel  was  double  : 
the  width,  and  that  of  the  nave  from  three  to  1 
four  times  its  width.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  , 
that  this  shape  was  found  satisfactory  to  these  : 
many  succeeding  generations  of  people  to  > 
whom  church-going  was  a most  vital  part  of 
every-day  life. 

There  are  many  things  to  recommend  this  ; 
plan.  The  narrownsss  gives  value  to  the  length,  , 
which,  on  a small  scale,  might  otherwise  be  of  [ 
no  architectural  importance,  and  the  length  1 
gives  dignity  to  what  is  the  focal  point  of  f 
interest,  with  all  Catholic  bodies,  the  altar,  and  1 
with  others,  the  preacher’s  desk  and  chair.  . 
The  long  narrow  nave  has  proved  satisfactory  ; 
as  an  auditorium,  for  it  is  practically  a speaking  j* 
tube.  It  is  true  that  rood  screens,  or  inter-  - 
veiling  arches,  often  interfered  with  its  acoustic  : 
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properties,  but  in  the  early  days  the  sermon 
was  the  only  part  of  the  service  which  required 
to  be  heard,  the  rest  was  the  repeating  of 
familiar  and  hallowed  words,  everywhere  alike, 
and  in  even  the  longest  churches  they  would  be 
sufficiently  audible  to  be  easily  followed,  and 
the  sermon  was  generally  delivered  from  the 
nave. 

For  our  modern  use  this  plan  is  suited  with- 
out change  to  all  bodies  which  use  a ritual,  for 
to  them  it  gives  opportunity  to  emphasise  the 
chancel  and  altar,  to  gain  the  dignity  of  at  least 
one  grand  dimension  in  a small  building,  and 
, yet,  by  placing  the  pulpit  at  the  crossing  or 
in  the  nave  make  a perfect  auditorium.  A 
building  20  x 80  gives  the  architect  a better 
chance  both  inside  and  outside  than  a building 
40  x 40,  and,  if  true  on  so  small  a scale,  it  is 
equally  so  with  grander  dimensions  ; as,  how- 
ever one  enlarges,  one  would  naturally  leave 
the  absolutely  simple  lines  of  the  little  church, 
and  gain  architectural  effect  in  other  ways  than 
merely  by  length.  For  those  who  do  not  use  a 
ritual  and  to  vvhom  the  whole  service  must  be 
distinctly  audible,  the  only  modification  neces- 
sary would  be  the  natural  omission  of  any 
division  between  nave  and  chancel.  This  is  a 
loss  architecturally,  but  as  it  has  for  them 
significance  ecclesiastically,  it  would  be 
obviously  meaningless  and  therefore  out  of 
place  if  it  were  retained.  Even  with  this  loss 
the  building  would  offer  much  opportunity  and 
the  length  might  be  even  more  clearly  accen- 
tuated. Constructionally,  the  simplicity  of 
treating  the  narrow  space  is  obvious. 

To  turn  from  plan  to  the  treatment  of  exterior 
and  interior  : the  early  work,  Romanesque  or 
Norman,  is  full  of  suggestion  for  simple  and 
inexpensive  churches— the  low  walls,  the  round 
arch,  plain  or  enriched,  the  steep  pitched  roof, 
open  timbered,  and  the  square  tower  are  all 
forms  which  are  within  the  abilities  of  workmen 
of  modest  proficiency  and  on  the  line  of  econo- 
mical work.  Even  the  ornament  of  this  period, 
while  requiring  some  architectural  intelligence 
and  sympathy  in  the  workman,  does  not  call 
for  any  great  manual  dexterity  or  nicety  of 
execution. 

The  earliest  Gothic  was  still  simple  in  line, 
and  depended  much  on  clean-cut  mouldings, 
thus  requiring  better  materials  and  workman- 
ship, and  the  shafts  were  often  of  such  dimen- 
sions  as  to  require  some  such  material  as 
marble.  To  many  this  early  Gothic  work  seems 
to  combine,  with  the  simplicity  of  aim  of  the 
earlier  work,  a refinement  and  a directness  of 
constructional  effort  which  the  early  lacked 
and  which  in  the  latter  was  so  overlaid  with 
ornament,  and  carried  to  such  an  extreme  con- 
e,rnC1l,0na,ly’  as  *°  often  but  a tour  dc  force. 
bull,  this  latter  work  was  very  beautiful,  and  as 
it  grew  more  and  more  elaborate  it  gave  in 
beautiful  tracery  of  openings,  and  in  carving 
still  greater  opportunity  to  the  artificer  and 
master  builder,  and  there  followed  the  develop- 
ment of  tower  and  spire,  porches  and  other 
accessories  such  as  cloisters,  chapter  houses, 
side  chapel,  &c.,  all  of  which  gave  opportunity 
to  the  architect.  3 

All  of  these  periods  abound  in  fine  open 
roo^s  > yaulting,  so  common  in  the 
cathedrals  and  in  small  churches  abroad,  not 
being  common  in  England.  In  this,  again 
England  gives  us  the  best  examples,  as  timber 
roots,  with  the  proportionally  lighter  walls 
which  carry  them,  are  more  within  reach  of 
the  means  ordinarily  at  our  command. 

Such  is  in  brief  an  outline  of  the  Gothic 
periods  in  England.  Then  came  the  days  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  and  the  revival  of  the 
love  of  the  classic,  and  this— in  a thoroughly 
English  way— touched  England,  too,  and  pro- 
' ™Ised  much  for  the  future  ; until  the  Reforma- 
tion, shaking  the  Church  to  its  foundations,  and 
scorning  the  old  things,  brought  church  building 
to  a standstill.  When  at  last  it  began  to  move 
again  it  was  on  purely  classic  lines,  and  the 
churches  were  tinged,  if  not  quite  controlled, 
by  the  influence  of  a somewhat  narrow  Pro- 
testantism, and  a bigoted  dislike  for  all  that 
was  associated  with  the  older  forms  of  worship. 

It  is  not  until  our  own  generation  that  any- 
thing on  the  lines  of  the  early  work  has  been 
done. 

While  studying  and  drawing  lessons  from 
each  period  of  the  gradual  advance,  it  would 
seem  to  one  most  natural  and  fit,  that  once  one 
had  passed  the  limit  of  the  mere  copyist— a 
point  at  which  none  of  us  would  wish  to  stay, 
"^  through  which  all  pass— one  would  take 
up  the  work  where  it  reached  its  culmination. 

Just  here  would  be  a natural  and  right  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  judgment,  and  for  the 


display  of  that  individuality  which  will  mark 
every  true  designer.  One  may  feel  that  the 
Romanesque,  either  in  its  Norman  phase,  or 
finding  its  perfection  in  the  southern  country  of 
its  birth,  is  the  true  expression  which  may 
be  developed  into  a perfect  and  complete  style. 
Another  may  find  his  ideal  in  the  severe  and 
simple  work  of  the  early  thirteenth  century  ; 
while  yet  another  may  wish  to  make  the  six- 
teenth century  his  starting  point,  gathering  up 
the  best  of  the  preceding  four  centuries  and 
adding  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new  learning 
and  the  revival  of  the  love  for  the  Classic  which 
touched  all  the  work  of  that  brilliant  century 
with  its  glory.  Each  period  has  its  admirers 
and  supporters,  and  each  has  unquestionably 
its  special  claim  to  consideration.  But  the 
whole  period  is  full  of  architectural  life  and 
vigour,  and  is  one  which  no  one  can  afford  to 
pass  over.  We  are  apt  to  consider  ourselves 
eclectics  in  these  days,  and  yet  I think  the 
study  of  the  work  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  very 
generally  neglected. 

To  return  again  to  the  plan  and  its  various 
sub-divisions.  The  next  distinctive  feature  of 
the  mediaeval  churches  is  the  division  of  the 
building  into  chancel  crossing,  transepts,  nave, 
and  aisles.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  cruciform,  this  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  for  all  these  peoples  it  signified  the 
Cross  which,  except  in  the  very  earliest  days, 
has  always  stood  the  foremost  symbol  of  the 
Faith.  The  aisles  signified  the  Trinity.  Be- 
sides these  more  obvious  symbolisms,  the 
chancel  represented  the  Church  triumphant, 
the  nave  the  Church  militant,  or  the  new  and 
the  old  dispensation.  The  chancel  was  further 
divided  into  sanctuary  and  choir,  the  one  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  other 
for  the  due  rendering  of  the  service.  The 
sanctuary  was  fitted  with  altar,  credence, 
piscina,  and  sedilia,  and  the  choir,  besides  stalls 
for  clergy  and  choir,  had  lectern  and  pulpit. 
Side  aisles  contained  side  chapels  and  chantries, 
for  daily  or  special  services,  and  in  these  latter 
and  also  in  the  chancel,  or  chancel  aisles,  there 
were  tombs,  some  of  which  were  in  themselves 
objects  of  veneration  as  the  last  resting-places 
of  saints. 

All  of  these  things  represented  some  distinct 
phase  of  faith — the  altar  the  real  presence  of 
the  Lords  Body — the  choir,  the  need  of  orders, 
and  ritual— chantries,  prayers  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  faith. 
In  so  far  as  these  beliefs  are  represented  by 
these  forms  to-day,  just  so  far  and  no  farther 
are  they  fit  forms  for  us  to  use.  To  all  Christian 
bodies  the  cross  is  still  the  great  symbol,  and 
the  cruciform  is  ecclesiastically  admissible  and 
architecturally  a boon.  To  the  great  mass  of 
Christians  the  Apostles’  Creed  is  the  utterance 
of  their  faith,  and  to  them  an  expression  of  this 
faith  in  three-fold  nave  and  aisles  is  fit  and  right. 
The  chancel,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  altar, 
sanctuary,  choir,  stalls,  desk,  &c.,  unfortunately 
belongs  only  to  those  whose  ritual  requires  these 
things,  but  where  they  are  absent  there  is  at 
least  no  reason  why  the  minister's  platform 
should  be  fitted  up  like  an  hotel  parlour.  Such 
opportunity  as  there  is  for  dignity  and  reveren 
tial  treatment  should  certainiy  be  seized.  Side 
chapels  in  a church  whose  service  is  said  daily 
to  a comparatively  small  number  are  in  place 
and  a most  useful  addition.  Chantries  are 
practically  antiquated,  for  prayers  for  the  dead, 
where  used,  are  not  said  in  private  by  a priest 
paid  for  the  purpose. 

So  much  for  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  forms  may  be  rightly  used  ; one  word 
about  the  use  of  the  form  where  the  belief 
does  not  justify  it.  The  architect  who  takes 
forms  which  have  an  ecclesiastical  significance 
and  origin,  and  uses  them  as  artistic  accessories 
where  they  have  no  significance  and  where  the 
faiths  they  mutely  express  are  not  believed  in, 
is. acting  the  part  of  a charlatan  and  playing 
upon  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  his 
clients.  Even  if  his  clients  are  willing  to 
accept  these  tilings  it  is  an  injustice  to 
those  to  whom  the  forms  belong  in  their 
entirety.  Truth  is  the  basis  of  architectural 
right  and  wrong.  When  mediaeval  buildings 
used  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  sanctuary,  Lady 
chapels,  and  chantries,  they  represented  vital 
forms  of  faith  or  served  actual  uses.  Let  us  be 
equally  true  to-day  and  embody  in  our  churches 
only  what  those  churches  profess  ; provide  not 
for  mediaeval  uses,  now  abandoned,  but  for 
modern  needs. 

Such,  in  the  main,  are  the  chief  features  of 
the  old  churches,  which  as  they  answered 
needs  similar  to  ours,  may  be  fitly  followed 
to-day.  There  are  other  needs  which  are  the 


outcome  of  growth  and  the  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion, with  which  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
grapple  and  which  we  must  solve  for  our- 
selves. 

First,  to  finish  with  isolated  or  country 
churches,  before  touching  on  the  city  problem, 
we  need  more  or  less  ample  accommodation 
for  the  clergy,  for  the  choir,  for  the  children's 
school,  for  the  gathering  of  the  various  lay 
bodies  who  help  in  the  great  church  work. 
For  all  these  the  old  buildings  give  practi- 
cally no  precedent.  Occasionally  a vestry,  a 
sacristy,  or  an  aumbrie  was  attached  to  the 
chancel.  Even  these  were  largely  removed  in 
Reformation  days.  There  is,  however,  one 
rather  apt  lesson  which  the  English  ecclesias- 
tical architects  did  most  clearly  teach,  and  that 
is,  that  if  a need  exists,  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  solution  is  generally  best,  and  if  a place 
for  a priest  to  vest  was  needed  they  put  a room 
of  the  necessary  size  where  it  was  most  con- 
veniently placed  for  use,  and  this  done,  they 
found  its  architectuial  treatment  practically 
settled. 

The  modern  plan  which  one  sees  so  often 
followed  is  to  take  some  hard-and-fast,  well- 
balanced  scheme,  and  let  the  morning  chapel 
balance  the  vestry,  the  porch  balance  a lava- 
tory, and  a baptistry  balance  a room  for 
mothers’  meetings.  This  sort  of  thing  may 
work  well  for  large  classic  buildings  and 
sometimes  seems  the  essential  note  in  such 
plans,  where  the  regular  balance  of  parts,  and 
the  relation  of  parts  to  the  whole,  are  necessary 
to  the  design  ; but  with  churches  it  is  somewhat 
different,  the  width  and  length  of  chancel  have 
never  had  any  fixed  relation,  nor  has  any  such 
existed  between  nave  and  aisles,  and  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  the  various  parts  of  the  building 
have  been  a gradual  natural  growth,  responding 
to  need,  and  fulfilled  by  a skill  which  was 
steadily  improving.  Such  a growth  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a system — such  symmetry  as  exists 
is  occult  rather  than  obvious. 

It  may  seem  begging  the  question  to  thus 
pass  over  without  comment  churches  built  on 
classic  lines,  but  I have  for  lack  of  time  been 
obliged  to  confine  myself  to  one  country — the 
one  from  which  I believe  we  can  learn  most — 
and  notwithstanding  Wren’s  prolific  pro- 
duction of  isemi-classic  work,  I do  not 
think  that  either  Wren  or  his  followers 
have  left  a lasting  mark  on  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  Not  a church  rises  in  England 
to-day  on  the  line  of  his  work,  while  hundreds 
are  following  the  lines  of  thought  so  rudely 
interrupted  by  the  troubles  of  the  Reformation. 
Nor  does  it  in  any  way  follow  that  the  bodies 
who  date  only  from  the  Reformation  should 
hold  to  the  models  of  chapel  and  meeting 
houses  which  were  erected  by  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal forefathers,  for  we  see  clearly  enough  now 
that  these  men  in  the  over-zeal  of  reformers,  a 
zeal  which  we  cannot  but  admire,  overthrew 
much  that  was  beautiful  and  lovely  and  of  good 
repute,  and  which  was  fit  to  make  the  service 
of  God  more  reverent,  and  more  worthy.  The 
barren  meeting  houses,  and  despoiled  and 
white-washed  churches  are  a warning,  not  a 
precedent. 

When  we  turn  from  country  to  city  churches 
we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  wholly  dif- 
ferent problems.  We  have  seen  churches, 
built  on  the  old  plans,  gradually  surrounded  by 
buildings  which  press  in  around  them,  crowd 
and  overshadow  them,  until  one  must  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  solution  has  not  been  reached. 

In  the  country  one  can  build  low  nave  and 
aisles  and  thus  emphasise  the  height  of  spire 
and  tower,  but  of  what  use  is  this  in  a city 
where  an  office  building,  or  even  a ten-story 
apartment  will  throw  the  spire-  into  the  shade 
and  make  the  nave  seem  but  a hovel  ? Even 
where  the  church,  long  established,  has  grounds  ' 
about  it  and  is  thus  saved  from  absolute  en- 
croachment, it  is  fairly  evident  that  the  building 
is  an  anomaly  or  an  anachronism. 

The  natural  way  in  which  the  city  church 
presents  itself  to  my  mind  is  that  it  must  con- 
form to  a city  lot,  generally  narrow  and  deep, 
and  lighted  on  two  ends  only.  With  low  naves 
and  high  towers  and  spires  ruled  out  as  already 
noted,  we  have  still  left  our  early  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  length,  and  the  question  of  light- 
ing length  with  outside  light  is  at  once 
answered  by  adding  aisles  to  nave  and  depend- 
ing on  a lofty  clearstory.  The  necessity  for  the 
important  clearstory  naturally  suggests  that  in 
length  and  height  of  nave  we  shall  find  the  best 
solution  of  the  city  church.  We  have  given  up 
nothing  of  essential  ecclesiastical  precedent  or 
character  in  the  interior,  and  in  the  exterior  we 
confine  ourselves  to  a single  fine  facade  (or 
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perhaps  two  if  the  building  runs  from  street  to 
street). 

This  seems  to  ine  the  most  obvious  way  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  a city  building,  and 
gives  ample  opportunity  for  beauty  ; a great 
west  window  with  lofty  rising  lines  may  well 
seem  to  have  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  aspiring 
height,  and  yet  not  challenge  comparison  with 
even  a twenty-story  building. 

For  such  buildings  the  continent,  especially 
France  and  Belgium,  furnish  us  the  best  pre- 
cedents. French  cathedrals  and  churches  seem 
to  one  fresh  from  England  immeasurably  lofty 
and  sublime  ; and  the  people  of  the  Netherlands 
were  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  narrow  and  lofty 
fenestration — often  further  emphasised  by 
mullions  so  light  as  to  seem  scarce  capable  of 
sustaining  their  height. 

A noted  English  architect  once  said  to  me, 

‘ If  you  have  height,  do  all  you  can  to  empha- 
sise it  and  make  it  tell,  and  if  you  have  length 
let  every  line  tell  of  length.’  This,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  keynote  in  church  building.  If  you  can  have 
all  the  dimensions  heroic  like  Amien,  well  and 
good  ; but  if  you  have  opportunity  for  but  one, 
make  the  most  of  that. 

Finally,  no  notice  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, however  brief,  would  be  justified  in  pass- 
ing over  without  comment  the  work  which  has 
been  done  in  the  present  century.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  church  building  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb — hardly  a buildingof  any  importance 
or  merit  was  erected  ; but  with  the  forties  and 
fifties  men  began  to  inquire  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  forefathers  in  ruthlessly  destroying  or 
casting  out  what  was  beautiful.  The  church 
alone  seemed  to  be  separated  from  what  was 
lovely.  With  the  revival  in  England  of  the 
study  of  church  doctrine  came  the  revival  of 
the  study  of  church  architecture.  Cathedrals 
and  parish  churches  were  repaired  and  restored 
(sometimes  we  could  almost  wish  these  early 
enthusiasts  had  not  done  this) ; engravings  and 
measured  drawings  were  published,  a general 
interest  awakened  in  the  many  arts  which  were 
crushed  by  the  zealous  reformers. 

Out  of  these  studies  and  inquiries  came,  in 
England  and  here,  men  who  understood  the 
old  work  and  loved  it — who  loved  what  it 
meant,  and  who  thus  loving  could  put  new  life 
into  it.  Previous  so-called  Gothic  revivals  had 
been  attempted  with  ghastly  results,  but  with 
Pugin  and  Sedding  the  lost  arts  of  the  six- 
teenth century  received  new  life,  and  now 
there  arc  a number  of  vital  designers  in 
England,  and  not  a few  here,  who  have  studied 
the  old  work  with  reverence,  and  who  can 
design  and  build  in  the  spirit  of  the  earlier 
days. 

Do  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  I am  a 
medievalist.  I have  no  wish  to  return,  even  in 
thought,  to  days  which  were  so  far  less  full  of 
opportunity  than. these,  but  I am  fully  per- 
suaded that  we  in  this  country  are  so  much 
accustomed  to  looking,  to  straining  forward, 
that  we  do  not  study  sufficiently  and  try  to 
learn  from  what  lies  behind  or  even  about  us. 

It  is  good  sometimes  to  drop  the  rush  and 
the  bustle  of  our  hurrying  life  and  just  take  at 
least  a glance  behind  to  assure  ourselves  that 
our  progress  is  really  forward,  and  that  in  our 
eagerness  for  novelty  we  are  not  wasting  time 
in  studying  problems  which  have  been  solved 
and  settled  long  ago." 


COMPETITIONS. 

Well’s  Blue  Schools,  Somerset. — Designs 
for  a new  girls’  school  by  Mr.  H.  Dare-Bryan, 
of  Bristol,  have  been  selected  in  a limited  com- 
petition by  the  Governors  of  this  foundation 
and  approved  by  the  County  Council  Education 
Committee.  A cookery  room  is  included  in  the 
scheme,  and  the  schools  will  be  erected  in 
Portway,  close  to  the  famous  tower  of  St. 
Cuthbert. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Lessoxs  from  Fire  axd  Paxic.— By  Thomas 
Blashill  (The  British  Fire- Prevention  Committee). 


Devon  axd  Exeter  Architectural  Society. 
Mr.  Harbottle  Reed,  Hon.  Secretary  of  this  Society, 
has  sent  us  the  following  communication  : — “ Re  the 
Tavistock-road  Competition:  ‘ The  attention  of  the 
Council  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural 
Society  having  been  called  to  the  published  corre- 
spondence between  the  architects  of  Plymouth  and 
the  Corporation,  upon  the  above,  a resolution  was 
passed  approving  of  the  action  of  the  local  archi- 
tects, and  expressing  regret  that  the  Corporation 
were  unable  to  accede  to  their  suggestions,' " 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

Ax  Irish  district  meeting  in  connexion  with 
the  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers  was  opened  in  the  Municipal  Offices 
at  Cork  on  Friday,  August  5.  Mr.  O.  Claude 
Robson,  Willesden  (President),  occupied  the 
chair,  and  amongst  those  present  were  Messrs. 
T.  Cole  (Secretary),  Westminster  ; R.  H. 
Dorman,  Armagh  (Irish  District  Secretary)  ; 
J.  W.  Wardle,  Longley  ; H.  W.  Cook,  Lan- 
caster ; A.  E.  M.  Beath,  Sale  ; C.  Botterill, 
Fulham  ; R.  W.  Longfield,  Donegal  ; C.  O. 
Lyons,  Cork  ; M.  J.  Buckley,  Drumcondra  ; J. 
Smith,  Ballinasloe  ; J.  Horan,  Limerick  ; H.  A. 
Cutler,  Cork  ; M.  J.  Fleming,  Waterford  ; and 
others. 

The  Mayor  of  Cork  (Mr.  P.  H.  Meade),  in 
welcoming  the  Association  to  Cork,  said  that 
the  members  as  a body  represented  a class  of 
professional  gentlemen  the  importance  of 
whose  work  it  would  not  be  easy  to  overesti- 
mate. In  their  hands  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  citizens  of  the  various  districts  of  the 
country  largely  rested. 

The  President,  in  acknowledgment,  thanked 
the  Mayor  for  his  kind  reception. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Dorman,  Armagh,  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  honorary  secretary  for  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Cutler,  Assoc.M.  Inst.C.E.,  City 
Surveyor  of  Cork,  then  read  a paper  on 
“ Restoration  of  Municipal  Buildings,  and 
Description  of  Cork  Waterworks."  He  said 
that  in  1889  the  Corporation  purchased  the 
Corn  Exchange,  which,  by  alterations  and 
additions,  was  made  suitable  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  city.  The  roof  of  the  old  building 
was  removed  and  an  upper  floor,  carrying  the 
council  chamber  and  other  offices,  constructed 
on  girders  and  columns  over  the  ground  floor, 
which  was  used  as  a vestibule.  Before  the 
work  was  completed  serious  settlements 
occurred  in  both  wings,  and  within  a very 
short  time  after  completion  the  openings  had 
to  be  braced  and  various  temporary  measures 
adopted  to  prevent  accidents  occurring.  In 
1896  he  was  instructed  to  report  to  the  Town 
Council  on  the  state  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
work  necessary  for  restoration.  On  surveying 
the  buildings  the  concrete  foundations  of  the 
wings  were  found  to  have  insufficient  spread 
and  to  be  too  thin  for  the  weight  thev  carried, 
as  evidenced  by  the  longitudinal  cracks  in  the 
concrete  under  the  walls ; they  were  also 
laid  practically  flat  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  without  more  than  about  6 in.  of 
excavation.  The  foundations  of  the  old 
walls,  to  which  the  new  work  was  bonded, 
were  on  a bed  of  gravel  17  ft.  below  the 
floor  line,  and  the  ground  above  the  gravel 
consisted  of  about  10  ft.  of  blue  mud,  sur- 
mounted by  about  6 in.  of  filling.  The  walls 
of  the  new  wings,  which  were  rough  rubble 
plastered  externally  with  cement,  were  found 
to  have  sunk  6 in.  in  the  middle  of  their  length, 
the  ends  being  suspended  from  the  old  walls, 
in  which  they  were  bonded.  Large  and 
dangerous  cracks  were  found  in  all  the  new 
work,  some  of  the  relieving  arches  had  dropped 
out  of  the  floors,  and  roofs  had  followed  the 
sinking  of  the  walls ; some  of  the  old  walls  were 
cracked  with  the  extra  weight  caused  by  the 
new  walls  being  bonded  into  them.  The  two 
central  columns  in  the  vestibule  supporting  the 
girders  under  the  Council  Chamber,  had  sunk 
about  1 in.,  and  were  considerably  overloaded, 
while  the  girders  which  they  were  supporting 
were  strained  to  their  elastic  limit,  and  the 
joists  of  the  Council  Chamber  floor  were 
only  about  half  the  necessary  strength. 
After  considering  the  cost  he  reported 
to  the  Council  that  it  would  not  only  be  con- 
siderably cheaper  to  underpin  the  walls  and 
raise  the  floors  and  roof  than  to  pull  down  and 
rebuild,  but  that  the  work  could  be  done  with- 
out turning  the  officers  out  of  the  building. 
The  estimated  cost  of  underpinning  and  restor- 
ing the  building  to  its  original  condition  was 
2,000/.,  and  the  cost  of  the  work  had  been 
little,  if  anything,  over  the  estimate.  In 
deciding  to  underpin,  the  only  doubt  in  his 
mind  was  whether  the  pumping  of  the  water 
with  which  the  ground  was  charged  would 
cause  further  settlements  before  the  founda- 
tions could  be  put  in,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  care  that  failure  was 
avoided.  The  underpinning  was  done  in 
lengths  of  about  9 ft.  with  cement  concrete, 
one  9 ft.  pier  being  built  under  the  centre  of 
the  length  of  each  wall  before  any  other  holes 
were  sunk.  When  a central  pier  was  com- 


pleted holes,  were  sunk  for  piers  on  each  side  , 
simultaneously,  thus  leaving  alternate  bays, 
standing  on  the  original  foundation.  In  making 
the  excavations  the  ground  was  first  cleared  to 
the  under-side  of  the  original  foundations, 
and  two  trenches  cut  at  right  angles  to  the 
wall  about  6 ft.  apart,  deep  enough  to  get  steel 
needles  under  the  concrete.  The  needles  were 
1 2 by  6 rolled  joists,  12  ft.  long,  supported  at 
their  ends  by  half  timbers  about  10  ft.  long, 
laid  in  trenches  cut  parallel  to  the  walls.  When 
the  half-timber  sleepers  and  needles  had  been 
placed  in  position  and  wedged  up,  the  ground 
was  excavated  on  one  side  of  the  wall  only  for 
the  length  of  the  intended  pier,  about  3 ft.  6 in. 
wide,  and  5 ft.  below  the  under-side  of  the  old 
concrete.  The  ground  under  the  walls  was 
then  excavated.  The  height  from  the  finished 
concrete  foundations  to  the  under-side  of  the 
girders  was  1^  in.  greater  than  the  length  of 
the  stanchions,  and  when  the  stanchions 
were  put  in  position  they  were  wedged 
up  tight  to  the  under-side  of  the  girders 
by  driving  iron  wedges  between  the  con- 
crete and  the  base  plates  ; a bank  of  clay 
was  then  formed  all  round,  about  3 in.  from 
the  wedge  of  the  bare  stanchion,  and  the  space 
grouted  with  neat  cement.  When  the  grout  had 
set,  the  iron  wedges  were  drawn,  and  the 
holes  filled  up  with  cement.  When  the 
foundations  were  completed  and  the  build- 
ing was  considered  secure  the  floors 
and  roofs  were  jacked  up  to  their  original 
position.  Mr.  Cutler  then  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe the  water  supply  of  the  city.  The  water  is 
pumped  from  the  river  Lee  into  two  reser- 
voirs. The  high-level  reservoir  had  a capacity 
of  721,500  gallons,  and  supplied  water  to  17,760 
persons,  while  the  low-level  reservoir  had  a 
capacity  of  3,404,000  gallons,  and  supplied 
water  to  68,529  persons.  The  total  pumping 
capacity  was  403,767  gallons  per  hour,  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  new  American  tur- 
bines, the  whole  of  the  pumping  plant  was 
wasteful  and  obsolete.  The  water  at  the  intake 
was  a good  potable  water,  containing  only  4 5 
degrees  of  hardness,  and  was  an  excellent 
water  for  domestic  purposes  ; but  in  times  of 
heavy  rainfall  large  quantities  of  peat  and  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter  were  brought  down  the 
river,  causing  great  discoloration  and  deposits 
in  the  reservoirs,  mains,  and  services  ; at  the 
present  time  plans  were  being  prepared  for 
the  erection  of  filters,  which  when  completed, 
would  no  doubt  relieve  the  minds  of  the  con- 
sumers from  the  uneasiness  always  felt 
when  drinking  water  was  discoloured.  The 
daily  quantity  of  water  supplied  for  all  pur- 
poses in  1896  reached  the  enormous  quantity 
of  71  gallons  per  head,  with  the  result  that  the 
higher  portions  of  the  city  were  entirely 
without  water  except  during  the  night  and 
early  morning.  Early  in  1897  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  were  made  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  water,  with  the  result  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  water  supplied  to  the  city  for 
nil  purposes  had  been  reduced  to  48  gallons  per 
head.  The  Deacon  meter  system  was  intro- 
duced with  satisfactory  results  ; and  an  ade- 
quate staff  of  inspectors  was  engaged  in 
inspecting  house  services  and  serving  notices. 
The  valves  were  tested  with  the  stethoscope, 
and  noisy  valves  located.  The  principal  diffi- 
culties now  encountered  in  further  reducing  the 
waste  was  the  inadequacy  of  the  service  pipes 
and  house  fittings  to  withstand  the  increased 
pressure  in  the  mains. 

Air.  W.  H.  Hill,  Cork,  said  that  before  Mr. 
Cutler  undertook  the  restoration  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Buildings,  the  walls  were  in  such  a 
damaged  condition  that  he  almost  thought 
any  restoration  hopeless,  but  by  patient  work  I 
Mr.  Cutler  had  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  . 
work  efficiently  and  well. 

Mr.  Cooke,  Lancaster,  said  he  had  used  the 
Deacon  meter  at  Lancaster  with  equally  satis- 
factory results  in  preventing  the  waste  of 
water. 

Mr.  Kirkby,  Cork,  said  that  the  whole  of  the 
city  was  built  on  more  tor  less  treacherous 
ground,  and  with  large  buildings  much  care 
had  to  be  exercised  in  securing  proper  founda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Fleming,  Waterford,  said  he  considered 
the  present  consumption  of  48  gallons  of  water 
per  head  was  most  excessive,  for  in  Waterford 
the  consumption  did  not  exceed  27  gallons.  He 
approved  of  the  Deacon  meters,  which  he  had  j 
in  use  in  Waterford. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  President,  a vote  of  I 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Cutler  for  his  paper.  I 

Mr.  B.  Griffin,  A.M. Inst.C.E.,  Cork,  then  read  | 
a paper  on  the  “ Cork  Electric  Tramways.”  He  I 
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said  it  was  worthy  of  note  that  the  Cork  Com- 
pany was  the  first  in  the  British  Isles  supplying 
electricity  for  traction  and  lighting  from  one 
central  station.  The  tramways  were  for  the 
most  part  single  lines  with  passing  places,  and 
the  length  of  track  was  eleven  miles.  The 
gauge  was  2 ft.  n£  in.,  and  was  determined 
with  a view  to  the  probable  use  of  the  tram- 
way for  conveying  the  trucks  of  the  Musketry 
Light  Railway  Company  to  and  from  the  quays, 
and  for  interchange  of  traffic  with  the  Cork  and 
Passage  Company.  The  rails  were  of  the 
girder  type,  weighing  S3  lbs.  per  yard,  and  were 
of  American  manufacture.  The  steepest  grade 
was  one  in  14,  and  the  sharpest  curve  was  27  ft. 
radius.  The  rails  were  laid  upon  a continuous 
bed  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  6 in.  deep  and 
7 ft.  wide.  The  roadway  was  paved  with 
Welsh  granite  setts,  6 in.  deep  and  3^  in.  wide, 
laid  on  a 5-in.  bed  of  sand  and  grouted  with 
Portland  cement  mortar  well  swept  into  the 
joints.  The  power  station  was  fitted  with  three 
tandem  horizontal  condensing  McIntosh  & 
Seymour  engines  directly  coupled  to  220  kilo- 
watt generators,  running  150  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  three  boilers  by  Babdock  & 
Wilcox  had  each  2,531  square  feet  of  heating 
surface,  and  are  capable  of  evaporating  8,000  lbs. 
of  water  per  hour.  The  battery  room  contained 
256  Tudor  cells,  capable  of  discharging  no 
amperes  lor  seven  hours.  The  chimney  was  of 
steel,  130  ft.  in  height,  and  the  advantages 
claimed  were  saving  of  time  in  erection  and 
cost  in  the  structure.  The  saving  in  cost  over 
a brick  stack  was  about  25  per  cent.  The  cars 
were  built  to  carry  forty-four  passengers.  Span 
wires  would  only  be  used  in  one  or  two 
instances  where  there  were  double  curves  in 
the  street. 

Mr.  Cutler  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
preferable  to  grout  the  setts  for  tramway 
paving  with  pitch  rather  than  with  cement  and 
sand. 

After  further  discussion,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Griffin  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Dorman,  M.Inst.C.E.,  County  Sur- 
veyor of  Armagh,  then  read  a paper  on  “ Main 
Roads  under  County  Councils  in  Ireland.”  He 
said  the  meeting  afforded  a fitting  opportunity 
for  referring  to  the  future  management  of 
county  works  in  Ireland.  The  network  of 
roads,  maintained  with  efficiency  and  economy, 
which  covered  the  face  of  Ireland  was  a re- 
cord of  the  signal  success  attained  by  the  Grand 
Jury  system.  So  many  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions would  have  to  be  considered  in  different 
cases,  that  it  would  probably  be  impossible  for 
any  County  Council  or  Surveyor  to  lay  down 
any  hard  and  fast  rule.  He  would,  however, 
consider  the  case  of  County  Armagh.  In  that 
county  the  roads  were  classed  as  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  class.  The  cost  of  the 
first  class  averaged  41 l.  15s.  per  mile  an- 
nually, the  second  class  15/.  5s.  per  mile,  the 
third  class  9/.  5s.  per  mile,  and  the  fourth  class 
SI.  Os.  per  mile.  Now  for  that  county  he 
suggested  that  a road  which  was  a main  artery 
of  the  county,  over  which  the  public  travel  for 
divers  purposes,  and  which  had  for  the  previous 
three  years  cost  on  the  average  24/.  per  mile 
per  annum  to  repair,  should  be  termed  a 
main  road,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining 
it  should  be  levied  half  off  the  county  at 
large.  It  was  quite  possible  that  some  County 
Councils  might  decide  to  declare  all  county 
roads  main  roads,  and  other  counties  might 
refuse  to  declare  any  roads  main  roads,  but  he 
considered  that  either  of  these  views  would  be 
unreasonable.  As  regarded  the  future  mainte- 
nance of  roads  in  that  country,  he  thought  the 
general  opinion  among  County  Surveyors  was 
that  the  most  economical  method  of  maintain- 
ing the  by-roads  was  under  the  contract 
system,  but  that  for  the  main  roads  contracts 
should  only  be  entered  into  for  the  supplying  of 
material,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  work  should  be 
carried  out  by  the  Surveyor's  own  staff.  He 
was  for  a long  time  in  favour  of  the  contract 
system,  but  he  had  in  recent  years  completely 
changed  his  opinion.  He  would  leave  it  an 
open  question  whether  the  County  Surveyor 
should  raise  his  own  material  or  whether  a 
contract  should  be  entered  into  for  the  purpose. 

In  conclusion  he  pointed  out  that  the  ednditions 
under  which  traffic  was  being  condfcted  in 
Ireland  had  to  some  extent  change® during 
recent  years,  and  further  changes  iri  this  respect 
were  imminent.  Tourist  traffic&vas  being 
largely  developed,  and  myriads  of  ™clists  were 
inundating  the  country  ; the  traction  engine 
was  making  its  appearance,  and  they  might 
look  forward  to  see  light  carts  superseded  per- 
haps by  motor  cars. 


Mr.  J.  Horan,  Limerick,  said  he  would  put 
the  whole  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  main 
roads  on  the  county  at  large,  instead  of  one- 
half  of  the  cost  as  suggested  by  the  author  of 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Longfield,  Donegal,  said  they  looked 
forward  with  some  apprehension  to  the  action 
of  the  new  authorities,  and  the  probable  alti- 
tude of  the  District  and  County  Councils  to- 
wards each  other. 

Mr.  Kirkby,  Cork  ; Mr.  Lyons,  Cork,  and  other 
County  Surveyors,  took  a brief  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, at  the  close  of  which  a vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Dorman  for  his  paper. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  proceedings 
the  members  of  the  Association  were  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Meade) 
at  the  Victoria  and  Great  Central  Hotel. 

The  Mayor,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  “ The 
Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engi- 
neers," coupled  with  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Robson,  said  the  aim  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  great  profes- 
sion to  which  the  members  were  connected, 
and  at  the  present  time,  when  they  saw  such 
progress  and  improvement  in  sanitary  science 
and  engineering,  it  was  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  welcome  the  members  to  Cork. 

Mr.  Robson,  in  responding,  said  the  primary 
reason  for  the  holding  of  these  meetings  was 
the  diffusion  of  professional  knowledge,  the 
gaining  of  additional  experience  by  inter- 
communication of  ideas,  and  the  reading  of 
papers.  During  the  past  thirty  years  the  duties 
of  municipal  engineers  had  enormously  in- 
creased, and  not  only  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, but  the  judicious  expenditure  of  much 
public  money,  depended  upon  municipal  engi- 
neers. In  conclusion,  he  proposed  the  health 
of  the  Mayor  and  Municipality  of  Cork. 

The  Mayor  responded,  paying  a high  tribute 
to  Mr.  Cutler,  the  present  City  Engineer. 

The  members  then  visited  the  Electric  Light 
Company's  central  station  in  Albert-street,  and 
other  works  in  course  of  construction,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Blarney  and  St. 
Anne’s,  where  they  were  entertained  to  tea  by 
Mr.  R.  Barter,  J.P. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  members  as- 
sembled at  the  Municipal  Offices  arid  drove  to 
Tippotstown,  the  site  of  the  Queenstown  Water- 
works. On  arrival  at  Queenstown,  the  local 
members  of  the  Association  entertained  their 
colleagues  to  luncheon  in  the  Queen’s  Hotel. 
Mr.  Kirkby  presided,  and  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Robson  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Association.  In  the  afternoon  a cruise  was 
made  round  Cork  Harbour,  with  visits  to  the 
harbour  works  and  the  Cork,  Blackrock,  and 
Passage  Railway  extension  to  Crosshaven. 


THE  NEW  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  AT 
BANGOUR. 

THE  Edinburgh  and  District  Lunacy  Board  met 
on  the  2SU1  ult.,  and  after  considering  the  reports  by- 
Mr.  W.  H.  Robertson,  of  H.M.  Board  of  Works, 
assessor  in  the  competition,  and  Dr.  Robertson,  of 
Murthly,  of  Perth  District  Asylum,  and  Messrs.  P. 
Lawrence  & Co.,  surveyors,  appointed  Mr.  Hippolyte 
J.  Blanc,  R.S.A.,  to  be  architect  for  the  new  asylum, 
and  awarded  the  following  premiums  : — First  pre- 
mium (250/.)  to  Messrs.  M-Arthy  & Watson.  Edin- 
burgh ; second  premium  (200/.),  Mr.  William  Eagle- 
sham,  Ayr  ; third  premium  ( 150/.),  Messrs.  Thomson 
& Sandilands,  Glasgow;  fourth  premium  (100/.), 
Messrs.  M'Gibbon  & Ross,  Edinburgh.  Under  the 
conditions  and  instructions  to  architects  it  was  pro- 
vided that  whatever  architect  was  placed  first  by 
the  assessor  should  receive  the  appointment,  and 
that  among  the  other  competitors  there  should  be 
distributed  in  addition  four  money  awards  in  the 
order  of  merit. 

The  characteristic  aimed  at  by  the  successful 
architect  in  the  outward  treatment  of  the  designs  is 
variety  of  expression,  consistent  with  the  internal 
requirements.  The  administrative  block  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  medical  and  hospital  blocks, 
near  the  localities  to  be  served.  The  porter’s  house 
is  placed  at  the  back,  with  separate  access  and  stair- 
case, but  with  through  communication  to  the  main 
building.  The  plans  of  the  kitchen  block  provide 
for  the  requirements,  and  show  all  the  fittings  and 
apparatus  requisite  for  cooking  for  1,000  patients 
and  200  officials.  Bedroom  accommodation  for  cook 
and  assistants  is  also  provided  within  the  block. 
The  stores  block  and  the  kitchen  block  are  attached^ 
and  have  through  private  communication.  An 
abundance  of  lighting  is  afiorded  by  means  of  con- 
tinuous cupolas  of  clearstory  sidesashes,  with  open- 
ing frames  for  ventilation,  under  simple  and  easy 
control.  The  church  is  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Presbyterian  or  Ritual  service  as 
may  be  desired. 

The  recreation  hall  is  placed  almost  in  the  centre 
of  the  whole  site.  The  floor  area  is  unobstructed  by 


pillars,  and  provision  is  made  for  stage  and  dress- 
ing-room requirements.  At  the  main  entrance  are 
two  cloak-rooms,  and  for  an  increase  of  accommo- 
dation a gallery  can  readily  be  constructed  over  the 
recess  between  the  two  vestibules  to  hold  130  per- 
sons. There  are  four  doors  of  access,  any  two  of 
which  can  be  for  males,  and  two  for  females,  if 
desired.  In  treating  the  exterior  of  the  hall  one  of 
the  vestibules  has  been  designed  to  carry  a lofty 
tower.  In  that  tower  it  is  proposed  to  place 
tanks  of  30,000  gallon  capacity,  wherein  water  may 
be  stored  for  the  general  service  of  the  several 
blocks  or  for  the  washhouse,  and  also  as  a supply 
for  fire  hydrants.  Above  these  is  a clock  chamber. 
The  bath-house  is  lighted  from  clearstory  win- 
dows. The  mortuary  block  is  planned  upon  the 
lines  of  the  best-equipped  mortuary  in  this 
country.  A special  addition  shown  upon  the  plans 
is  a duplicate  mortuary  for  the  sexes,  a dissecting- 
room,  and  a refrigerator.  The  situation  of  the 
mortuary  has  been  specially  considered.  It  is  com- 
paratively near  the  hospital,  and  from  it  bodies  may 
be  removed  outside  the  precincts  of  the  colony 
without  observation  by  any  inmates.  The  laundry 
block  is  quite  close  to  the  kitchen  and 
store  block.  As  in  other  blocks  named,  the 
natural  lighting  here  is  by  continuous  up- 
right glazed  cupolas.  The  boiler  and  engine- 
house  block  immediately  adjoins  the  store  block. 
The  dynamo-room  is  of  ample  space  to  admit  of  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  dynamos,  and  also  to 
afford  space  for  storage  batteries.  The  bakery  is 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  1,200  people. 
The  workshop  block  is  attached  to  the  engine-room 
block.  It  forms  in  its  complete  condition  three 
sides  of  a courtyard.  The  nurse’s  house  is  placed  at 
the  extreme  west  end  of  the  site.  Special  accommo- 
dation for  a matron  is  also  provided.  The  medical 
superintendent’s  house  is  placed  within  easy  reach 
of  the  main  entrance.  The  attendants’  cottages  are 
planned  for  varying  accommodation  of  three  and 
four  apartments.  Those  of  three  apartments  have 
no  separate  bath-room,  while  those  of  four  apart- 
ments have.  The  series  is  designed  with  a view  to 
picturesqueness,  without  unnecessary  ornamenta- 
tion, but  with  sufficient  form  to  give  them  archi- 
tectural interest.  The  infirmary  and  sick-room 
blocks  complete  the  group  fronting  the  high 
land  on  which  the  medical  section  is  placed. 
The  hospital  block  is  so  arranged  that  one  side 
or  half  is  a counterpart  of  the  other.  The  kitchen 
is  arranged  in  the  middle.  A doctor’s  room  is 
also  provided.  A feature  of  the  plan  is  that  at 
the  ends  of  the  wards  are  two  single  rooms,  one  of 
which  is  for  a moribund  patient,  who,  after  death, 
can  be  removed  by  the  outside  door  of  the  room 
without  having  to  be  ’conveyed  through  the  ward. 
The  arrangement  has  received  careful  consideration 
to  secure  separation  of  sexes,  and  easy  communi- 
cation throughout  upon  an  economical  form  of  con- 
struction. 

The  asylum  houses  are  arranged  to  supply  the 
accommodation  required,  and  variety  is  sought  to  be 
gained  by  varying  the  areas  and  consequent 
accommodation  of  dormitories  in  the  several  blocks. 
For  the  industrial  or  non-medical  section  ten 
separate  schemes  for  villas  are  submitted — five  for 
men  and  five  for  women.  The  aggregate  number  of 
150  of  each  sex  has  been  divided  as  follows  : — One 
villa  of  25,  one  of  26,  one  of  28,  one  of  32,  and  one 
of  40  patients. 

Fire  hydrants  and  hose  chambers  are  provided  for 
in  every  block  at  convenient  places  in  the  corridors 
or  in  staircases.  No  special  fireproof  construction  is 
contemplated.  There  is  comparative  immunity 
from  fire  risks  by  the  isolation  of  the  different 
blocks.  The  lighting  is  proposed  to  be  by  electri- 
city. The  ventilation  of  the  various  dormitories 
and  day-rooms  is  provided  for  by  means  of  fresh-air 
inlets  in  the  window  recesses  at  the  floor  levels, 
under  key  control  of  the  attendants.  Radiators  are 
proposed  to  be  placed  in  the  window  recesses,  so 
that  in  winter  the  incoming  air  would  be  warmed, 
while  in  summer  the  air  would  be  admitted  by  the 
same  openings  in  a natural  state.  For  the  release  of 
vitiated  air  grated  openings  are  proposed  to  be 
placed  in  the  walls  near  the  ceilings,  and  led  in 
specially-constructed  glazed  brick  flues  into  an  out- 
let shaft  and  ventilator  in  the  roof.  All  windows 
are  intended  to  open,  but  by  means  of  a small  brass 
bracket  permanently  screwed  to  the  case  the  extent 
of  the  opening  is  limited  to  about  7 in.  The  cost  of 
the  building,  to  accommodate  1,000  patients,  is  set 
down  at  235,000/. 


Glasgow  Architecture.— In  reference  to  our 
recent  article  on  Glasgow  architecture,  Mr.  Burnet 
asks  us  to  state  that  the  work  imputed  to  him  was 
done  by  the  late  firm  of  Messrs.  John  Burnet,  Son 
& Campbell.  The  mistake  was  due  to  the  title  on 
the  drawings  sent  in  by  Mr.  Burnet. 

Queen’s  Club  Gardens  Estates.— a company 
is  about  to  be  formed  to  acquire  and  develop  for 
residential  purposes  the  freehold  of  Stanwick-man- 
sions  (comprising  three  blocks  of  ten  flats  each)  in 
Stanwick-road,  West  Kensington  ; the  St.  John's 
Lodge  Estate,  North  End-road,  Fulham ; Queen’s 
Club-gardens  (thirty-four  blocks  of  flats),  and  some 
adjacent  property  in  Normand  and  Musard-roads. 
The  various  properties  were  built  by  the  vendor, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gibbs,  who  fixes  the  purajuge-money  at 
;S5,ooo/. ; the  present  gross  rentai^amount  to 
,0,819/. 
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Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  ARCHITECT,  UNION 
WORKHOUSE,  SALFORD. 

Sir, — We  have  had  our  attention  drawn  to  a 
paragraph  in  your  issue  of  the  30th  ult., 
referring  to  the  appointment  of  architect 
recently  made  by  the  Salford  Board  of 
Guardians. 

A few  weeks  ago  we  received  a communica- 
tion from  the  Board,  intimating  that  we  had 
been  nominated  as  architects  experienced  in 
work  of  this  class,  and  inviting  us  to  an  inter- 
view as  candidates  for  the  appointment.  A 
circular  note  was  sent  to  us  stating  that  the 
Guardians  were  prepared  to  pay  the  architect 
selected  5 per  cent.,  but  that  he  would  be 
required  for  that  payment  to  provide  the 
quantities,  and  give  all  necessary  superinten- 
dence, and  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  surveyor 
as  well  as  architect.  The  Guardians,  as  you 
state,  met  on  the  22nd  ult.,  and  we  decided  to 
attend  for  the  purpose  of  entering  our  strong 
protest  against  the  proposed  terms,  pointing 
out  that  it  was  neither  in  accordance  with 
usual  custom,  nor  with  the  schedule  of  charges 
recognised  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  We  definitely  refused  to  accept  their 
terms,  as  did  several  other  of  the  seven  archi- 
tects whose  names  had  been  selected,  pointing 
out  that  no  architect  should  be  invited  to  under- 
take a large  work  of  this  kind  on  insufficient 
remuneration  ; but  our  protest  was  of  no  avail, 
as  three  of  the  architects  gave  way  on  the 
point. 

Such  conditions  of  payment  are  not  in  accor- 
dance with  the  schedule  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  nor  such  that  any  respon- 
sible architect  should  have  placed  before  him 
to  take  or  leave,  especially  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  done  by  the  Salford  Board  of 
Guardians. 

A precedent  of  this  kind  will,  no  doubt,  be 
eagerly  seized  upon  by  public  bodies,  but  if  a 
stand  were  made  by  representative  societies 
and  the  position  fairly  stated,  it  would  be 
understood  that  architects  of  good  standing 
will  not  undertake  to  combine  architects’  and 
surveyors'  work  at  5 per  cent,  or  any  other 
insufficient  remuneration. 

The  architect  does  not  only  stand  as  an 
employee,  but  quite  as  much  as  an  indepen- 
dent adviser  and  arbitrator.  To  assume  this 
position  he  must  be  properly  paid,  and  his 
standing  must  be  a professional  one  and  not 
only  that  of  a man  of  business. 

Thos.  Worthington. 

Percy  S.  Worthington. 


HYDRAULIC  RAM  PROBLEM. 

Sir, — Will  any  reader  who  understands  water 
supply  by  means  of  hydraulic  rams  kindly  assist  me 
with  the  following  problem  ? 

I have  a spring,  situated  at  the  side  of  a burn,  and 
about  3 ft.  above  bed  of  burn,  yielding  2%  gallons 
per  minute. 

The  spring  is  not  on  my  own  property,  but  I can 
get  way-leave  for  a pipe.  The  ram  is  to  be  put  at 
the  side  of  the  burn  on  my  own  ground,  and  about 
225  yards  from  the  spring.  As  the  burn  sometimes 
comes  down  in  heavy  spates,  the  ram  will  be  kept 
3 ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  burn. 

I purpose  using  a 2-in.  cast-iron  pipe.  This  size 
will  allow  for  any  furring-up  which  may  take  place. 

The  fall  on  the  distance  from  spring  to  ram  is 
equivalent  to  fall  of  burn,  viz.,  20  ft.,  measured 
vertically. 

The  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised  is 
55  ft.  vertical,  and  the  length  of  delivery-pipe, 
which  can  be  made  any  size,  is  60  yards. 

The  question  is,  Can  so  long  a drive-pipe  (225 
yards)  be  employed  to  drive  a ram  direct,  or  must  I 
construct  a tank  to  deliver  the  water  into,  and  use  a 
shorter  drive-pipe  from  tank  ? What  type  of  ram 
should  be  used,  and  its  dimensions  ? W.  T. 


The  Norwich  Fire. — The  Edinburgh  public- 
house,  Norwich,  situate  at  the  corner  of  the  block 
where  the  recent  fire  raged,  had  withstood  the 
devastation  on  either  side,  and  had  been  temporarily 
shored  up.  The  adjoining  buildings  were  destroyed, 
but  the  public-house  was  not  considered  unsafe,  and 
business  was  conducted  as  usual.  A few  minutes 
before  six  o'clock  on  the  3rd  inst.  the  house  sud- 
denly collapsed.  Only  two  persons  were  inside  at 
the  time — the  woman  in  charge  and  a little  girl. 
The  latter  escaped,  but  the  woman  was  struck  by 
the  debris  and  hurled  into  the  cellar,  sustaining  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  leg.  Two  men  working 
in  the  adjoining  ruins  were  buried,  but  were  ex- 
tricated by  the  police. 


£be  Stuhent’0  Column. 

SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— VII. 
the  velocity  of  sound  (1 continued ). 

HE  have  already  alluded  to  the  velocity 
of  earth-waves  in  solid  substances, 
such  as  granite  and  sand  ; and  it  may 
be  taken  as  granted  that,  as  a general  rule,  the 
elasticity  of  solids  as  compared  with  the 
density  is  greater  than  that  of  liquids,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  propagation  of  sound  in 
the  solids  is  more  rapid. 

Turning  to  the  velocity  of  sound  in  woods  of 
different  kinds — an  important  phase  of  our  sub- 
ject— it  is  found  that  pine  does  not  permit  such 
high  velocity  as  oak,  the  former  yielding  an 
average  result  of  10,900  ft.  per  second  and  the 
latter  12,620.  On  the  other  hand,  even  oak 
does  not  give  such  a high  velocity  as  cedar, 
elm,  ash,  fir,  or  walnut,  the  figures  for  the  last 
mentioned,  which  yields  the  highest  results, 
being  15,740  ft.  per  second.  The  structure  of 
the  wood — the  disposition  of  the  cells,  aggre- 
gate cells,  and  cell  fibres — is,  no  doubt,  mainly 
responsible  for  this.  If  the  sound  in  the 
interior  of  a building  were  purposely  propo- 
gated  through  wood,  the  figures  quoted  would 
have  more  real  force  for  us  ; but,  seeing  that 
sound  is  generally  directed  against  the  wood, 
as  when  this  latter  substance  forms  the  linings 
of  walls,  the  floor,  ceiling,  &c.,  problems  con- 
nected with  reflection  and  absorption  to  a large 
extent  usurp  those  more  directly  related  to 
velocity. 

The  velocity  of  sound  is  slowest  in  such 
substances  as  caoutchouc,  150  ft.  to  200  ft.  per 
second,  and  rises  highest  in  such  as  wrought 
iron  and  cast  steel,  16,500  ft.  per  second.  The 
velocity  is  not  so  high  in  lead,  gold  or  silver 
as  in  the  woods  mentioned,  but  these  latter 
yield  lower  results  than  glass  or  steel  wire. 
In  the  case  of  wood  the  velocities  are  greater 
along  the  directions  of  the  fibres  than  across 
or  along  the  rings. 

The  velocity  of  sound  in  solids  and  gases  can 
be  readily  determined  by  a very  simple  appa- 
ratus invented  by  Kundt.  Atkinson  describes  it 
as  a glass  tube  about  2 yds.  in  length  and  2 in. 
in  internal  diameter,  closed  at  one  end  by  a 
moveable  stopper  ; the  other  end  is  fitted  with  a 
cork,  which  tightly  grasps  a glass  tube  of  the 
same  length,  but  of  smaller  diameter.  This  is 
closed  at  one  end  by  a piston,  which  moves 
with  gentle  friction  in  the  outer  tube.  Then, 
by  rubbing  the  free  end  of  the  smaller  tube 
(that  portion  of  the  piston  rod  outside  what  may 
be  called  the  cylinder)  with  a wet  cloth  the  tube 
produces  longitudinal  vibrations,  and  these 
transmit  their  motion  to  the  air  in  the  larger 
tube.  If  this  latter  contains  some  powdered 
cork  this  is  set  in  active  vibration  by  the  longi- 
tudinal vibrations  alluded  to,  and  the  powder 
arranges  itself  in  small  patches  some  distance 
from  each  other,  and  in  a definite  order,  the 
nature  and  arrangement  of  which  depend  on 
the  vibrating  part  of  the  rod  and  the  tube. 

Now,  as  the  velocity  of  sound  in  any  body  is 
equal  to  the  wave-length  in  that  body  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second, 
it  is  not  difficult  by  the  apparatus  described  to 
ascertain  the  velocity.  For  the  little  patches  of 
powdered  cork  referred  to  represent  nodes,  and 
the  mean  distance  between  them  can  be 
measured  with  great  accuracy  ; it  represents 
the  distance  between  two  nodes  or  half  a wave- 
length— the  wave-length  of  the  sound  in  air. 
In  regard  to  the  method  of  determining  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second,  we  must  give 
particulars  as  to  that  in  another  connexion  later 
on,  but  the  student  will  see  that  by  determin- 
ing that,  and  with  the  factors  already  ascer- 
tained, the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  may  be 
readily  arrived  at.  By  a simple  stopcock 
arrangement  different  gases  may  be  introduced 
instead  of  air,  and  it  will  then  be  found  that 
the  powdered  cork  on  being  vibrated  as  before 
will  arrange  itself  in  different  lengths  or  dis- 
tances apart  from  those  which  were  ascertained 
in  air,  and  these  lengths  will  differ  with  each  gas. 

The  student  will  have  noticed  that  the  small 
tube  (the  piston-rod,  so  to  speak)  in  the  above 
instrument  is  made  of  glass,  and  that  it  was 
this  which,  on  being  rubbed,  produced  the 
longitudinal  vibrations.  It  will  be  evident, 
therefore,  that  if  we  vary  the  substance  of  this 
rod  we  shall  get  corresponding  differences  in 
the  longitudinal  vibrations,  and  correspondingly 
different  results  in  the  lengths  of  the  segments 
made  by  the  powdered  cork.  In  this  way  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  various  solids  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  same  apparatus.  Atkinson 


records  the  velocity  in  steel  as  i5'24,  and  in 
brass  as  10-87  that  of  air.  Of  course,  the 
velocity  in  air  is  taken  as  the  standard.  This 
maybe  described  as  a graphic  method  of  ascer- 
taining velocity  of  sound,  and  it  is  capable  of 
yielding  extremely  accurate  results  when  the 
apparatus  is  properly  adjusted.  By  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  instrument  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  water  contained  in  glass  tubes  may  be 
ascertained  ; and  by  surrounding  the  tube  with 
a jacket  which  can  be  raised  to  various  con- 
stant temperatures  by  the  vapours  of  different 
liquids,  the  velocity  of  sound  in  such  vapours 
may  be  determined.  In  the  case  of  metals 
tested  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  fibre 
should  be  ascertained  and  recorded,  for,  as  will 
be  readily  understood  from  what  has  previously 
been  said,  the  direction  of  the  fibre  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  transmitting  velocity. 

Sound-proof  Partitions. 

To  obtain  a sound-proof  partition  in  a build- 
ing it  is  necessary  to  construct  the  bulk  of  the 
partition  of  a substance  which  offers  the 
greatest  resistance  to  the  velocity  of  the  sound. 
This  is  best  effected  by  employing  substances 
which  conduct  sound  badly.  The  figures  quoted 
in  reference  to  caoutchouc  will  occur  to  the 
student  in  this  connexion.  We  would  refer 
to  the  last  article  where,  if  the  respective  figures 
be  compared,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  velocity 
is  much  less  in  certain  common  substances 
than  in  those  ordinarily  employed  in  building. 

At  the  same  time,  nothing  of  an  ordinary  nature 
beats  caoutchouc  for  stopping  sound.  The  earth- 
waves  in  wet  sand,  good  material  as  that  is, 
proceed  at  a velocity  of  951  ft.  per  second,  and 
Mallet  shows  that  the  velocity  of  the  trans- 
mission of  sound  in  wet  sand  is  only  825  ft.  per 
second.  But  even  that  cannot  compete  with 
the  caoutchouc,  which  stands  at  150  ft.  to  200  ft. 
per  second  for  velocity,  and  some  experi- 
ments on  old  caoutchouc  bring  the  figure  down 
to  100  ft.  per  second. 

It  will  be  profitable  at  this  juncture 
to  again  refer  to  the  volocity  of  sound  in 
air,  which  we  know  to  be  about  1,100ft.  per 
second  at  an  ordinary  mild  temperature.  The 
problem  presented  to  us  is  to  altogether  stop 
this  velocity,  and  consequently  the  propagation 
of  sound.  This  can  certainly  be  done  by  a thick 
sheet  of  caoutchouc,  but  there  are  very  many 
reasons  why  that  substance  should  not  be  used 
to  any  large  extent  in  buildings — notably  on 
account  of  conflagrations,  and  it  is  expensive. 

Let  us  approach  the  sound-proof  partition  i 
wall  from  another  standpoint.  We  know  that 
if  a medium  through  which  sound  passes  is 
heterogeneous  in  composition,  the  waves  of 
sound  are  reflected  on  the  different  surfaces  of 
each  heterogeneous  substance.  The  reflection 
from  so  many  different  points  and  the  returns 
being  given  at  such  varying  intensities  (see 
previous  articles  for  explanation  of  this),  the 
different  phonetic  beams  tend  to  neutralise  each 
other,  and  so  to  enfeeble  the  sound. 

Putting  together  what  has  been  said  in  the 
last  two  paragraphs,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sound-proof  partition  problem  will  be  best 
solved  by  constructing  the  partition  of  loosely- 
compacted,  fine-grained  but  angular  fragments 
of  the  greatest  variety  of  hard  and  soft  sub- 
stances mixed  that  can  be  found  at  a reasonable 
price.  Minute  pieces  of  cork,  sawdust,  grains 
of  sand,  shavings,  cinders,  and  coke-dust  might 
be  mixed  with  granite  sand,  sand,  slag-dust, 
and  the  like,  but  not  compacted.  We  shall  be 
greatly  misunderstood  if  these  heterogeneous 
substances  are  cemented  in  any  way  to  form  the 
wall  ; they  need  not  even  be  rammed  in  very 
tightly,  for  the  chief  object  in  view  is  to  cause 
the  phonetic  beams  to  be  reflected  and  doubled 
back  on  themselves.  If  the  wall  be  cemented 
throughout,  it,  of  course,  acts  as  a heterogene-  | 
ous  solid,  which  is  better  than  an  uniform  solid, 
it  is  true,  but  not  as  good  as  looser  materials  of 
varying  kinds.  We  all  know  of  the  old  method 
of  rendering  walls  and  ceilings  sound-proof  by 
packing  in  sawdust  or  shavings  ; it  is  necessary 
to  go  a step  farther,  as  we  see,  to  get  the  best 
results,  though  given  sufficient  thickness  the 
sawdust  does  well  enough.  Our  object  is  to 
show  that,  where  economy  in  space  is  a factor 
the  other  substances  may  also  be  used,  and  the 
wall  need  not  be  as  thick  as  though  sawdust 
alone  were  employed. 

Of  course,  we  are  well  aware  of  a large  j 
number  of  substances,  mostly  artificial  stones 
and  slabs,  or  chemically  prepared  saw-dust  and  1 
the  like,  which  are  used  in  the  making  of  walls  t 
said  to  be  rendered  sound-proof  thereby,  and  i 
we  daresay  that  many  of  these  substances  | 
are  of  much  value.  But  all  that  have  come  f 
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under  our  notice  have  either  been  of  a 
fairly  homogeneous  character,  or  have  been 
compacted  or  cemented  into  more  or  less 
solid  blocks.  About  a fortnight  since  we 
were  present  at  some  experiments  where  a 
partition  wall  which  turned  out  to  be  fireproof 
(as  was  anticipated)  was  also  said  to  be 
sound  proof.  It  was  very  evident,  from  a mere 
casual  inspection,  that  the  material  was  fairly 
homogeneous  in  composition,  so  we  paid 
special  attention  to  the  non-acoustic  property 
referred  to,  and  found  that  it  was  not  much 
more  sound-proof  than  any  ordinary  3-in.  wall 
would  be.  It  certainly  would  not  stop  musical 
sounds  from  penetrating,  and  we  take  it  that 
that  is  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  getting  a 
sound-proof  partition — as  in  flats,  for  instance. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  facings  of 
sound-proof  partitions,  there  must,  of  course,  be 
something  of  a fairly  solid  character.  If  wood 
is  employed  it  is  best,  though  more  expensive 
perhaps,  to  line  the  walls  with  thin  strips  cut 
parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  grain.  We 
do  not  know  whether  this  is  a novel  idea  or 
not,  but  it  is  a legitimate  deduction  from  the 
results  already  detailed  as  to  the  influence  of 
the  grain  or  fibre  of  wood  in  conducting  sound 
or  determining  its  velocity.  It  is  desired  to 
conduct  the  sound  notin  the  direction  of  going 
through  the  wall,  but  at  right  angles  to  it  and 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  wall.  The 
general  tendency  with  such  strips  would  be  to 
conduct  the  sound  upwards  and  downwards, 
and  to  prevent  penetration  through  the  ceiling 
or  the  floor,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  make  the  long,  thin  strips  stop 
within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  ceiling  and  the  floor, 
and  to  line  the  spaces  thus  left  with  a kind  of 
parqueting,  the  small  pieces  of  wood  being  cut 
so  that  their  outward  faces  were  disposed 
diagonally  with  reference  to  the  prime  direc- 
tion of  the  grain  of  the  wood.  These  two 
strips  of  parquetry  should  act  as  “cut-offs  "to 
the  sound  travelling  along  the  long  strips 
lining  the  main  part  of  the  wall. 

The  reason  we  speak  of  strips  rather  than 
broad  panels  of  wood  for  the  lining  is  because 
not  only  does  the  minute  space  between  thin 
strips  impede  the  travelling  of  sound,  but  the 
continuity  of  the  cross-fibres  is  interrupted, 
and  there  is  a corresponding  interference  in 
the  propagation  of  sound,  the  principle  of 
which  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  these 
articles. 


OBITUARY. 

M.  CHARLES  Garnier. — We  have  already  briefly 
mentioned  the  death,  on  Wednesday  the  3rd,  of  this 
eminent  French  architect.  The  immediate  cause  of 
death  was  apoplexy  complicated  by  some  other 
complaints  ; but  his  state  of  health,  and  his  much 
altered  appearance,  had  long  been  a source  of 
anxiety  to  his  friends.  Nevertheless,  so  great  was 
his  energy,  and  so  imperturbable  his  good  spirits, 
that  any  one  who  had  met  him  taking  his  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Institute,  or  serving  on  Technical 
Committees  connected  with  the  Government  or  the 
Municipality,  would  hardly  have  regarded  him  as  a 
man  whose  life  was  in  a precarious  state.  His  un- 
expected death  is  a great  loss  to  French  artistic 
circles,  not  only  on  account  of  his  artistic  gifts,  but 
also  for  his  personal  qualities — his  unwearied  activity, 
his  kind  and  amiable  nature,  and  his  gift  of  humour. 
At  the  time  when  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects  was  presented  to  him,  we  gave 
an  account  of  M.  Garnier’s  works  and  career,  the 
main  facts  in  regard  to  which  may  however  be 
briefly  summed  up  here.  Gamier  was  born  at  Paris 
on  October  6,  1829.  In  1842  he  entered  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  where  Hippolyte  Lebas  was  his 
instructor,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  gained  the 
Prix  de  Rome.  He  made  use  of  the  monev  accruing 
from  this  scholarship  to  travel  in  Italy  and  Greece 
in  company  with  Edmond  About,  and  visited  Con- 
stantinople in  company  with  Theophile  Gautier.  In 
1853  lie  was  commissioned  by  the  Due  de  Luynes  to 
make  studies  for  restorations  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Angevines  in  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Calabria.  On  his 
return  to  Paris,  in  1S54,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Tour  St.  Jacques.  In  1S60  he 
was  appointed  architect  to  the  City  of  Paris, 
and  in  1861  entered  into  the  great  competition  for 
the  Paris  Opera  House,  when  his  design  was  unani- 
mously selected,  and  his  name  at  once  became 
famous.  He  devoted  several  years  of  strenuous 
and  unremitting  labour  to  carrying  out  the  building 
— in  which,  as  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  other 
great  buildings  in  Paris,  great  and  unexpected  diffi- 
culties were  experienced  in  the  foundations — and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  facade  of  it 
inaugurated  in  1867.  After  this,  the  overseeing  of 
the  decoration  of  the  building  occupied  most  of  his 
time  till  1875.  He  was  Honorary  and  Correspond- 
ing Member  of  no  less  than  seventeen  foreign 
Academies,  and  was,  in  1874,  elected  a Member 
of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  place  of 
the  late  Victor  Baltard.  In  the  following  year 


he  was  appointed  architect  to  the  Conservatoire ; 
in  1864  he  was  created  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  was  promoted  to  be  “ Officier  ” in  1875, 
“ Commandeur  " in  18S9,  and  “ Grand  Officier”  in 
1S95.  Among  his  principal  works,  in  addition  to 
the  Opera  House,  may  be  mentioned  the  Theatre  at 
Monte  Carlo,  the  Observatory  at  Nice,  the  new 
Circus,  the  “ Cercle  de  la  Libraire,”  and  finally,  at 
the  Exhibition  of  1S89,  the  remarkable  series  of 
historic  reconstructions  of  the  human  habitation  of 
different  eras,  which  extended  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  illustrating  various 
types  of  habitation,  from  the  cave  to  the  French 
Renaissance  “ maisonnette."  The  historical  value 
of  the  exhibit  was  over-rated  by  the  French  critics  ; 
archicology  was  not,  after  all,  Garnier’s  strong 
point ; but  it  showed  a remarkable  versatility  and 
readiness,  and  was  at  all  events  both  picturesque 
and  suggestive.  The  funeral  ceremony  took  place 
on  Saturday  last,  first  at  the  Church  of  St.  Severin, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Mont-Parnasse  cemetery.  In 
accordance  with  French  custom  on  the  interment  of 
an  eminent  man,  addresses  in  honour  of  his  memory 
were  delivered  at  the  grave  ; M.  Larroumet  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Fine  Art,  M.  Fremiet  representing  the  Academie 
des  Beaux  Arts,  M.  Alfred  Normand  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes,  M. 
Boisseau  for  French  artists  generally,  and  M. 
Roussy  for  the  “ Architectes  Diplomes.” 

Mr.  R.  W.  Collin. — The  death  of  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Collin,  a Warrington  builder  and  contractor,  took 
place  suddenly  on  the  9th  inst.  The  deceased  was 
62  years  of  age. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Richards.— The  death  of  Mr.  William 
George  Richards,  builder,  of  Chipping  Hill,  Witham, 
took  place  recentl}',  after  a long  illness.  The 
deceased  was  a member  of  the  Urban  District 
Council  from  its  formation  until  the  last  election, 
when  he  retired  on  account  of  failing  health. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Parish  Church,  Gwynfe,  Carnarvonshire.— 
The  foundation-stone  has  just  been  laid  at  Gwynfe 
of  a new  parish  church.  The  church,  the  site  of 
which  is  30  yards  or  40  yards  to  the  north-east  of 
the  old  church,  is  being  erected  by  a local  contractor, 
Mr.  Daniel  Price,  of  Llangadock,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Bruton,  architect,  Cardiff,  and  the  total 
cost  will  be  about  1,600/.  It  will  accommodate 
about  250  worshippers. 

Church,  Llantrissant. — The  foundation-stone 
has  just  been  laid  of  a new  church  at  Llantrissant, 
Anglesey.  The  church  will  be  built  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  from  designs  by  Mr.  P.  Shearson 
Gregory,  architect  ar.d  diocesan  surveyor,  Bangor. 

Kirtle  Parish  Church,  Edinburgh. — This 
church  was  reopened  on  the  4th  inst.,  after  altera- 
tions and  improvements.  The  alterations  have 
made  the  church  entirely  a new  one,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  walls.  Considerable  additions  have 
also  been  made,  a tower,  with  exit  porches,  having 
been  built  at  one  end,  and  an  apsidal  chancel  at  the 
other.  The  old  interior,  which  was  wide  in  respect 
to  its  length,  had  a Hat  plaster  ceiling.  This  has 
been  changed  to  a timber  ceiling  open  to  the  ridge. 
The  greater  part  of  the  gable  wall  has  been  removed, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  is  under  a wide  and 
lofty  arch  in  chiselled  stone,  partly  carried  by  three 
corbel  pillars.  Two  stone  steps  lead  up  to  the 
chancel,  which  is  lighted  by  three  lancet  windows. 
An  organ  chamber  enters  off  the  chancel  at  one  side, 
and  opposite  is  the  door  to  the  vestry.  The  floor  of 
the  chancel  and  organ  chamber  is  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles.  The  pulpit  is  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the 
vestry  door,  and  the  seating  (in  three  divisions)  is  in 
open  benches,  mostly  in  pitch  pine.  The  walls  are 
tinted  primrose  yellow,  and  the  glazing  is  in  leaded 
panels  of  cathedral  tinted  glass.  A window  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  has  been  erected,  as  a me- 
morial, in  one  of  the  large  side  windows,  having  for 
its  subject,  “ Christ,  the  King  of  Kings.”  The  church 
is  heated  with  hot-water  pipes.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Hardy  & Wight,  Edinburgh. 

St.  Cuthbert's  New  Church,  Middlesbrough. 
— The  new  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  Middlesbrough, 
will  accommodate  over  Soo  people,  and  the  cost  of 
erecting  the  building  is  estimated  at  S,5oo/.  It  is  to  be 
built  of  stone.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Temple  Moore, 
London,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Harrison 
Bros. 

Catholic  Church,  Birkdale,  Southport. — 
On  the  7th  inst.  the  new  Church  of  St.  Teresa, 
Everton-road,  Birkdale.  was  opened.  The  church 
is  built  from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Sinnott,  Sinnott,  & 
Powell,  of  Liverpool,  in  the  Transitional  style,  of 
red  Burnley  pressed  bricks,  with  red  sandstone 
dressings.  It  will  accommodate  600  worshippers, 
and  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Fairbridge  & 
Hatch,  of  Birkdale. 

Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Ayr.— This 
church  is  being  erected  from  designs  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  London.  It  is  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A part  of  the 
church— chancel,  side  chapel,  vestries,  and  organ- 
chamber — has  been  already  built  at  a cost  of  4,000/. 
To  complete  the  nave  and  aisles  and  the  tower 
to  the  first  stage  is  estimated  to  cost  upwards  of 
7,000/. 

Catholic  Church,  Colwyn  Bay.— The  founda- 
tion-stone of  this  church  (which  is  dedicated  to 


St.  Joseph),  was  laid  on  Wednesday.  The  building  is 
situate  in  Conway-road,  and  has  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  S,ooo /.  The  total  cost  of  the  land,  building, 
and  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  the  interior 
will  amount  to  about  12,000 /.  The  style  is  Gothic, 
and  the  building,  which  will  be  of  stone,  will  afford 
sitting  accommodation  for  600.  Immediately  ad- 
joining the  church,  but  facing  Brackley-avenue,  a 
presbytery  will  also  be  erected,  and  it  is  intended  that 
the  church  and  the  presbytery  will  be  completed  by 
May  next  year.  The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  Curran, 
C.E.,  Warrington,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  Chester. 

Nave,  Aston  Church,  Birmingham. — On  the 
6th  inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  the  nave  of  St. 
James’s  Church,  Aston,  was  laid  by  Sir  John  Holder, 
Bart.  In  March,  1S95,  the  iron  structure  which 
formed  the  nave  of  the  church  was  blown  down, 
and  since  then  efforts  have  been  made  to  erect  a 
new  and  permanent  building,  the  total  cost  of  which 
will  exceed  4,000/.  The  new  nave  will  be  built 
mainly  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  is 
designed  with  the  idea  that  a tower  will  eventually 
be  put  up  at  the  south-west  corner.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin,  of  Birmingham. 

Church,  Bryanston,  Dorsetshire.— A new 
church  has  been  erected  at  Bryanston  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  parish  church.  The  church  has 
been  almost  entirely  built  of  materials  obtained 
from  the  demolished  building,  and  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  a short  transeptal  north  aisle — known 
as  the  Portman  aisle— a south  aisle  extending  the 
full  length  of  the  nave,  an  organ-chamber  on  the 
south  side,  a vestry  on  the  north  side  behind  the 
choir,  and  a square  western  tower.  The  walling, 
both  internally  and  externally,  is  faced  with  ashlar 
of  Portland,  Chilmark,  and  Tisbury  stone,  and  the 
slightly  roughened  face  of  the  old  stonework,  after 
being  renewed,  has  been  preserved  as  much  as 
possible.  A font  of  Hopton  woodstone  with  a stem 
of  Torquay  marble,  has  been  placed  in  the  western 
end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  roofs  of  the  nave, 
chancel,  and  aisles,  as  well  as  the  ceiling  under  the 
ringers’  loft  of  the  tower,  are  of  oak.  Naunton 
stone  slates  form  the  external  covering  of  the  nave 
and  chancel  roofs,  whilst  the  aisles  and  tower  roofs 
are  covered  with  cast  lead,  and  the  vane  post  of  the 
tower  with  sheet  copper.  The  flooring  of  the  gang- 
ways of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  of  old  stone  paving, 
with  wood-blocks  beneath  the  seats.  These  seats 
are  entirely  of  oak.  The  chancel  and  sanctuary  floors 
are  laid  with  alternate  squares  of  black  and  white 
marble.  Portland  stone  has  been  used  for  the  window 
mullions,  tracery,  and  the  rest  of  the  dressed  stone 
work.  In  the  chancel  the  stalls  and  the  screens 
behind  them,  as  well  as  the  woodwork  across  the 
arch  of  the  organ  chamber,  are  of  oak,  the  ends  of 
the  stalls  being  carved  in  fleur-de-lys  terminals,  and 
having  carved  shields  bearing  the  sacred  monogram 
and  the  crown  of  thorns  on  their  western  faces. 
The  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  panelled  in  oak,  and 
behind  the  carved  oak  altar  table  is  a retable.  The 
pulpit  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch, 
and  opposite  to  a new  brass  eagle  lectern.  A new 
organ  has  been  placed  in  the  chamber  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel.  This  projects  through  an  arch- 
way into  the  chancel,  its  front  being  curved  for- 
ward above  the  choir  stalls.  The  motor  which 
blows  the  organ  is  placed  in  a chamber  below  the 
instrument,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  electric  lighting 
of  the  church,  is  worked  by  means  of  a cable  from 
the  electrical  station  about  a quarter  of  a mile  away. 
The  lighting  of  the  church  is  effected  by  electricity. 
The  installation  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Christian  & 
Phipps,  of  Hampton  Wick,  and  the  fittings  have 
been  made  by  Messrs.  J.  Powell  & Son,  of  White- 
friars,  from  the  architect's  designs.  The  stained 
glass  east  window  is  of  five  lights.  This  was 
designed  by  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell  and  carried  out  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Dix.  The  centre  light  is  occupied  by  a 
representation  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  right  and 
left  lights  contain  figures  representing  SS.  Mary  and 
John.  The  outer  lights  are  occupied  by  figures  of 
SS.  Peter  and  James.  The  tower  contains  a peal  of 
six  new  bells.  They  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Warren  & Sons,  of  Cripplegate.  The  tower  in 
which  they  are  situated  is  square  in  plan  and  has  an 
octagonal  stair  turret  on  the  south-east  angle.  It 
terminates  in  a battlemented  and  panelled  parapet. 
The  builders  are  Messrs.  Wheeler  Brothers,  of 
Reading.  The  wrought-iron  weather  vane  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  F.  Chubb,  of  Hampstead,  whilst 
the  glazing  of  the  windows  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  J.  Jennings,  of  Clapham.  The  carving  in  wood 
and  stone  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Turner,  of 
London,  whilst  the  low-pressure  hot-water  heating 
apparatus— which  comprises  ventilation— has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hayen  & Son,  of  Trowbridge. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  P.  Warren,  of  West- 
minster. 

New  Church,  Aberdeen. — Contracts  have  just 
been  entered  into  for  the  erection  of  a church — to 
be  called  Bon  Accord  Congregational  Church— in 
Bon  Accord-terrace,  near  Union-street,  Aberdeen. 

The  building,  which  will  be  52  ft.  6 in.  wide  (having 
gable  elevation  to  the  terrace),  59  ft.  deep,  and  53  ft. 
high,  will  be  of  granite.  The  church,  with  hall 
underneath,  will  cost  4,000/.  In  addition,  three 
tenement  houses,  with  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  will 
be  erected  on  the  site  acquired  by  the  congregation. 
These,  which  have  also  been  contracted  for,  will 
probably  cost  3,600/.  Mr.  John  Rust,  Aberdeen,  is 
architect. 
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New  Free  Church,  Rothes. — It  is  proposed  to 
erect  a new  Free  Church  at  Rothes.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  G.  Sutherland,  and  his  design  was  selected 
in  a recent  competition  for  the  church.  The  plan 
shows  a building  seated  for  400  on  the  ground  floor, 
with  an  end  gallery  in  addition.  At  the  rear  of  the 
main  building  there  are  a hall,  session-house,  and 
vestry. 

Board  School,  Anglesey. — A new  Board  school 
has  been  opened  at  Brynsiencyn,  Anglesey.  It  was 
erected  by  Mr.  H.  Jones,  Brynsiencyn,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  R.  Davies,  architect,  Bangor,  and 
will  accommodate  220. 

Ragged  School,  Manchester— The  Charter- 
street  Ragged  School,  Manchester,  is  to  be  consider- 
ably enlarged.  When  the  new  building  was  erected 
in  1S92,  the  old  ragged  school,  which  faces  Charter- 
street,  was  left  standing.  The  old  school  adjoins 
the  newer  part  of  the  institution.  It  will  be  pulled 
down,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  rebuilt 
upon.  The  newer  school  and  girls’ home,  with  the 
old  school,  occupy  a small  square,  bounded  by 
several  streets,  and  the  committee  have  bought  two 
cottages  in  Ashley-lane,  one  of  the  narrow  thorough- 
fares which  run  at  right  angles  from  Charter-street 
and  surround  the  square.  These  cottages  will  be 
pulled  down  for  the  purpose  of  the  extension.  On 
[he  ground  now  covered  by  the  old  ragged  school 
there  will  be  built  an  addition  to  the  newer  school 
and  the  working  girls'  home.  The  basement  of  the 
new  building  will  contain  a kitchen  and  boiler-house 
and  the  other  store-rooms  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  ragged  school,  the  new  building 
will  be  in  four  stories.  On  the  ground  floor  there 
will  be  placed  near  the  entrance,  which  is  at  the 
corner  of  the  building,  an  office  for  the  use  of  the 
manager  of  the  institution.  There  will  also  be 
stores  and  a room  in  which  food  may  be  prepared 
for  use.  On  the  next  floor  rooms  will  be  provided 
for  the  matron  of  the  home  for  working  girls,  and 
store-rooms  for  the  home.  Higher  still  there  will  be 
found,  when  the  building  has  been  completed,  two 
floors  which  will  contain  additions  to  the  girls'  home. 
These  will  include  a kitchen,  a laundry  with  a dry- 
ing stove,  and  still  higher  an  extension  of  the  bath- 
room accommodation  and  the  cubicles  of  sleeping 
apartments.  On  the  piece  of  ground  in  Ashley-lane 
now  occupied  by  the  cottages  a house  will  be  erected 
for  a caretaker  for  the  whole  institution.  Two  club- 
rooms  for  use  as  part  of  the  ragged  school  scheme 
will  also  be  built.  Above  the  club-rooms,  and 
wholly  separated,  there  will  be  another  extension  of 
the  home  for  girls,  consisting  of  sleeping  and  other 
apartments.  The  highest  part  of  this  portion  of  the 
new  building  will  be  so  built  as  to  form  a play  or 
recreation  ground,  covered  as  a protection  from 
rain.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  extensions  is  4,600/. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke,  of 
Manchester.  , „ 

Marlborough  Hotel,  St.  James’s.— The  new 
buildings,  at  the  corner  of  Ryder  and  Burv-streets, 
are  nearly  completed.  They  are  built  of  stone  and 
red  brick  by  Messrs.  John  Bennett  & Co.,  of  Guil- 
ford-street,  from  the  plans  and  designs  of  Mr. 
G.  D.  Martin. 

New  Bond-street.— New  premises  have  been 
begun  upon  the  site  of  No.  126,  west  side.  Messrs. 
H°&  E.  Lea,  are  the  contractors,  and  Messrs. 
Lindsay,  Neal,  & Co.,  of  Paddington,  will  supply 
the  constructional  steel  work.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  E.  Keynes  Purchase. 

Workhouse  Infirmary,  Redruth.  — A new 
infirmary  has  just  been  completed  at  Redruth, 
adjoining  the  workhouse.  The  building  just  erected 
comprises  the  women's  section  and  administration 
block.  It  includes  on  the  ground  floor  a main  ward, 
48  ft  by  24  ft. ; separation  ward,  16  ft.  by  12  ft.;  day 
room  20  ft.  by  16  ft.,  with  ward  kitchen  and  neces- 
sarv  offices,  consulting-room  for  medical  officer, 
and  dispensing  store.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  main 
ward,  4S  ft.  by  24  ft.;  four  wards  for  special  cases, 
and  ward  kitchen.  The  nurses’  apartments  are 
placed  over  the  administrative  block  on  the  second 
floor  and  consist  of  two  bedrooms,  with  large 
sitting-room  and  store.  A glazed  stoneware  bath  is 
placed  011  each  floor,  and  an  enamelled  iron  batli 
adjacent  to  the  nurses'  rooms.  All  the  rooms  are 
accessible  on  each  floor  from  a main  corridor,  6 ft. 
wide,  the  internal  and  also  the  emergency  external 
stairs  being  of  granite.  The  building  has  been 
designed  and  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr  Sampson  Hill,  Redruth.  The  contract  for 
masonry  was  let  to  Mr.  T.  Opie,  for  carpentry  to 
Mr.  W.  C.  Hodge,  and  for  plumbing  and  heating  to 
Mr.  W.  G.  Wilton. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Leominster.  — The  Leo- 
minster Hospital  Committee  have  decided  to  erect  a 
new  cottage  hospital  and  nurses'  home  in  South- 
street  Leominster.  The  accommodation  allows  for 
five  beds,  and  a separate  building  is  provided  for  the 
matron  and  nursing  staff.  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Davies,  of 
Hereford,  is  the  architect,  and  the  work  is  to  be  put 
in  hand  immediately.  _ „.  . 

Constitutional  Club,  New; Leeds. — The  foun- 
dation stone  has  just  been  laid  of  a Constitutional 
Club  at  New  Leeds.  The  site  is  at  the  corner  of 
Shepherd’s-lane  and  Roundhay-road.  Mr.  C.  D 
Swale  (Messrs.  Swale  & Mitchell)  is  the  architect  of 
the  new  building,  and  the  principal  contractors  are 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Wright  & Son. 

Hotel,  Llandrindod  Wells.— The  new  Gwaha 
Hotel,  Llandrindod  Wells,  which  has  just  been 
opened,  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  of 


Swansea,  from  designs  furnished  by  Messrs.  Swash  commence  a similar  work  at  the  west  end,  where 
& Bain,  of  Newport.  The  style  is  English  1 immediate  attention  is  required  to  the  ornamenta- 
Renaissance.  The  first,  second,  and  third  floors  1 tion  thereof,  much  of  which  is  in  a dangerous  con- 
are  utilised  for  bedrooms,  which  number  about  dition."  .... 
fifty-eight,  as  well  as  bath-rooms  and  lavatory 


accommodation.  A passenger  lift  worked  by 
electricity  is  placed  near  the  entrance  and  travels 
to  the  top  floor.  The  whole  of  the  premises  are 
supplied  with  electric  light,  and  the  central  hall 
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Sewerage  of  Audenshaw. — The  Audenshaw 

ri _.o Urban  District  Council  have  approved  and  adopted 

and  all  the  corridors  are  heated  when  required  the  proposals  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilkinson,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 
by  hot-water  coils.  The  total  cost  of  the  building,  I Manchester,  for  the  sewerage  of  the  district.  The 
including  land,  &c.,  has  been  15,000/.  estimated  cost  is  14,500 /. 

Improvements  at  Hutton  Castle,  Berwick-  New  Goods  Station,  Manchester.— The  first 
SHIRE. — For  some  time  past  Lord  Tweedmouth  has  portion  of  the  new  Deansgate  goods  depot  of  the 
been  carrying  out  improvements  upon  the  building  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  in  Manchester 
known  as  Hutton  Hall,  Berwickshire,  the  name  of  has  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  traffic.  The 
which  has  been  changed  to  Hutton  Castle.  The  old  j new  goods  station  adjoins  the  Manchester  Central 
tower  has  been  made  habitable,  the  centre  portion  of  ' passenger  station — the  Cheshire  Lines  Joint  Com- 
the  building  has  been  raised  one  story,  and  four  pep-  mittee's  station — and  it  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
perbox  turrets  placed  at  the  corners  ; the  west  wing  j Deansgate,  on  the  north  by  Peter-street.  and  on  the 
has  been  extended,  and  a new  range  of  kitchen  dffices  j south  by  Great  Bridgewater-street,  from  all  of 
added.  The  new  portions  have  asphalte  roofs  with  j which  streets  it  has  entrances.  Starting  from  a 
embrasures  and  parapets.  The  interior  generally  is  junction  with  the  four-track  road  which  runs  into 
altered  to  some  extent,  and  includes  additional  bed-  j the  Central  passenger  station,  the  rails  communicat- 
. ooms,  as  well  as  accommodation  for  servants.  Mr.  ing  with  the  new  goods  station  are  carried  by  a 
Alexander  Ross,  the  estate  overseer,  designed  the  girder  bridge  over  Deansgate,  and  they  enter  the  site 
roads.  About  1,000/.  has  been  expended  in  laying  : of  the  depot  at  a considerable  height  above  the 
>ut  the  grounds,  the  contractors  being  Messrs,  i ground  level.  The  approach  road,  which  is  about 
Smith  & Son,  Derby.  At  the  west  drive  a lodge  has  j 300  yards  in  length,  immediately  spreads  out  into 
been  constructed.  The  contractors  were  : — Mason,  six  tracks  carried  on  an  upper  floor  supported  upon 
Henrv  Steel,  Greenlaw  ; joiner,  Mr.  James  ! steel  stanchions,  at  the  base  of  which  stands  a very 
Crombie,  Duns  ; plumber,  Mr.  Ford,  Coldstream  ; large  shed  for  use  in  loading  and  unloading  trucks, 
slater  and  plasterer,  Mr.  Win.  Fortune,  Chirnside  ; Above  this  shed  a warehouse  of  three  more  floors, 
painter,  Mr.  Hume,  Duns.  Mr.  Thomson,  C.E.,  So  ft.  in  total  height,  is  in  course  of  construction  ; 
Edinburgh,  has  engineered  the  sanitary  work.  For  and  upon  each  side  of  the  shed  branch  lines  run 
lodge  the  contractors  were: — Mr.  Patterson,  down  at  a moderate  gradient  to  the  ground  floor  of 
nton,  mason  ; Messrs.  Edgelev  & Son.  Chirnside,  the  depot,  which,  like  the  upper  floor,  is  laid  out 
joiners;  Mr.  Thomas  Fortune,  Chirnside,  plasterer  ; 
and  Mr.  P6ter  Newbigging,  Duns,  plumber.  Mr.  G. 

. Duns,  of  Duns,  was  the  architect. 

Branch  Public  Library,  Stockbridge, 

Edinburgh. — At  the  Edinburgh  Dean 
Court,  on  the  4II1  inst.,  an  application 


ith  tracks  and  banks  for  the  shunting,  marshalling, 
loading,  and  unloading  of  trucks.  Thus  the  area 
of  the  site,  which  is  nearly  seven  acres,  is  utilized 
twice  over  for  the  purposes  of  a goods  terminus, 
f Guild  whilst  it  also  provides  the  foundation  for  very  ex- 

t.  ia  lehalf  of  tensive  warehouse  accommodation.  Arrangements 

Thomas  Nelson’s  Trustees  to  take  down  buildings  have  been  made  to  light  the  depot  throughout  with 
and  erect  a branch  public  library  at  Hamilton-place  the  electric  light.  The  whole  work  has  been  carried 
for  the  Stockbridge  district  was  granted.  The  site  out  by  Messrs.  Robert  Neill  & Sons,  of  Manchester, 
of  the  new  library  is  at  the  corner  of  Hamilton  j under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  Ross,  the  Great 
Place  and  Deanbank-street,  and  the  building  will  j Northern  Company’s  engineer-in-chief. — Times. 
consist  of  one  storv,  and  will  be  lighted  throughout  Glasgow  Sewage  Scheme  —The  Sub-Committee 
from  the  roof.  The  front  entrance  will  be  in  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  appointed  to  visit 
Hamilton-place,  to  the  right  of  which  will  be  the  | different  cities  and  towns  in  England  and  inspect 
Nelson  Hall,  in  which  wiil  be  the  recreation  and  the  ! the  arrangements  in  use  for  the  treatment  of 
news  rooms.  The  library  and  the  counter  for  giving  | sewage  and  the  disposal  of  sewage  have  issued 
out  books  will  occupy  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  their  report.  Among  other  places  visited  were 
under  the  octagonal  tower,  which  will  be  erected  at  London,  Manchester,  and  Salford.  As  an  outcome 
the  corner,  and  extending  along  Deanbank-street,  j of  their  investigations,  the  deputation  are  impelled 


will  be  the  reading-room.  The  new  library  will 
adjoin  Stockbridge  Public  school.  Messrs.  Lessels 
& Taylor  are  the  architects. 

Children’s  Ward,  Dewsbury  and  District 
INFIRMARY. — A children’s  ward  has  just  heen  opened 
at  this  institution.  Mr.  A.  H.  Kirk  was  the  architect. 

Clock  Tower,  Colmonell,  Ayrshire.— The 
presentation  of  the  Victoria  Diamond  Jubilee  Clock* 
Tower  to  the  Public  Hall  Trustees,  Colmonell,  took 
place  recently.  The  tower  was  built  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Allan  Stevenson,  architect,  Ayr. 

Liberal  Club,  Huddersfield. — On  the  6th 
inst.  the  foundation-stones  were  laid  of  a new 
Liberal  Club  in  the  Crosland  Moor  district  of  the 
borough  of  Huddersfield.  Mr.  J.  E.  Lunn,  of  Milns- 
bridge,  is  the  architect. 

Proposed  Workhouse,  Hastings.— At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Hastings  Board  of  Guardians  the 
question  of  the  proposed  new  workhouse  came  up 
for  discussion.  A Committee  of  the  Board  had  met 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  under  their 
guidance  Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Skiller,  architects, 
Hastings,  had  prepared  plans  for  a building  to  cost 
41,200/.  The  Clerk  read  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  set  forth  that  the  proposed  building 
would  be  erected  on  the  nine  acre  site,  and  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
provided  the  accommodation  agreed  upon  by  the 
Board,  with  the  exception  of  thirty-six  women, 
owing  to  the  room  in  the  women's  pavilion 
being  decreased.  The  estimate  did  not  include 
fencing  or  an  engine  for  the  laundry.  The 
latter  would  bring  the  total  cost  up  ito  41,723 /. 
The  architects’  report  showed  that  accommodation 
was  provided  for  154  men  (56  able-bodied  and  9 S 
aged),  184  women  (86  able-bodied  and  9S  aged). 
Other  accommodation  included  was  that  for  44 
vagrants.  In  the  administrative  block  there  were 
master's  and  matron’s  rooms,  dining-room  for  400, 
capable  of  being  increased  to  500,  kitchen  for  500, 
with  fittings  for  350,  and  space  for  an  additional 
150.  The  laundry  and  wash-house  was  on  the  same 
scale.  The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
plans  and  report,  and  Mr.  Walder  seconded  the  pro- 
position. The  motion  was  carried  item.  con. 

The  Condition  of  York  Minster. — In  a report 
on  the  state  of  the  fabric  of  York  Minster,  the  Dean 
of  York  says  : — “ The  work  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  has  been  completed,  and  the  grand  pinnacles 
restored  in  all  their  pristine  beauty.  This  has  beei 
most  carefully  carried  out,  all  existing  details  hav 
been  preserved,  and  those  which  have  crumbled 

awav  as  far  as  possible  accurately  reproduced 

Now  the  scaffolding  has  been  removed  to  the  east 
end,  and  another  equally  expensive  and  necessary 
work  begun The  work  at  the  east  end  will  be 


to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  design  of  the  new 
sewage  works  at  Dalmuir  and  Braehead,  it  is  im- 
perative to  continue  the  use  of  methods  where 
experience  has  proved  practicable  on  a large  scale, 
and  there  seems  no  room  for  doubt  that  chemical 
precipitation  alone  is  the  means  to  adopt,  and  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  sewage  is  to  send  it  to  sea.  While 
implying  no  disparagement  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
methods  in  use  at  Daltnarnock — which  are  the  only 
possible  means  available  under  the  circumstances — 
the  deputation  are  satisfied  that  these  methods  cannot 
be  advantageously  applied  at  Dalmuir  or  at  Brae- 
head,  where  the  volumes  of  sewage  to  be  ultimately 
treated  are  so  much  larger  that  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  look  for  a market  for  any  form  of  pressed  sludge, 
no  matter  how  high  might  be  its  estimation  among 
agriculturists.  The  initial  volume  of  sewage  to  be 
treated  at  Dalmuir  is  estimated  at  27,000,000  gallons 
of  dry  weather  flow  per  day,  which  will  ultimately 
be  increased  to  about  48,000,000.  Supposing  the 
works  at  Dalmuir  and  Braehead  to  be  in  operation, 
the  combined  daily  product  of  sewage  would  not 
for  some  time  exceed  1,200  tons  a day,  the  ultimate 
quantity  being  about  2,300  tons.  Two  barges  would 
for  years  suffice  for  the  removal  of  the  whole  sludge, 
though  eventually  a third  would  require  to  be  added, 
and  the  sub-committee  have  little  doubt  that  the 
sludge  can  be  disposed  of  in  this  manner  more  eco- 
nomically than  by  pressing.  The  sub-committee 
think  that  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  commenc- 
ing the  undertaking. — Glasgow  Herald. 

North  Sunderland  Railway.— The  North 
Sunderland  Light  Railway,  which  has  been  in  course 
of  construction  during  the  last  two  years,  was 
opened  for  goods  traffic  on  the  1st  inst.  The  line, 
which  is  just  four  miles  in  length,  joins  the  North- 
Eastern  main  line  about  100  yards  north  of  Chathill 
Station.  There  are  two  stations  on  the  line,  a small 
one  at  North  Sunderland  and  a larger  one  at  the 
Seahouses  terminus.  The  work  of  construction  was 
begun  by  Mr.  A.  Haslett,  of  London,  but  has  been 
chiefly  carried  out  by  the  Messrs.  Whittaker  Bros., 
Leeds,  Mr.  J.  A.  Thornton,  of  Manchester,  being  the 
engineer. 

Public  Improvements  at  St.  Helens.— On  the 
5th  inst.  Colonel  A.  J.  Hepper,  an  inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  held  inquiries  at  St. 
Helens  Town  Hall  into  applications  by  the  St. 
Helens  Corporation  for  sanction  to  borrow  qoo /. 
for  works  of  paving,  2,500/.  for  the  construction  of 
a storm  water  overflow  sewer  in  Liverpool-road, 
and  5,000/.  for  the  construction  of  a subway  in 
Church-street  and  Ormskirk-street.  The  Borough 
Surveyor  (Mr.  G.  J.  C.  Broom)  produced  plans  of 
the  proposed  subway,  which  he  explained  to  the 


completed  in  about  twelve  months  ; then  we  shall  \ inspector.  The  scheme  for  the  construction  of  a 
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storm  water  overflow  sewer  in  Liverpool  - road 
district  was  next  placed  before  the  inspector. 

Purlic  Improvements,  Llandudno.  — Mr. 
Walter  Ducat  held  an  inquiry  on  the  2nd  inst.  at 
Llandudno  respecting  an  application  by  the  District 
Council  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  sanction 
loans  of  2,350 /.  for  water  undertaking,  1,400/.  for 
street  improvements,  550/.  for  the  provision  of 
shelters  on  the  promenade,  250/.  for  sewerage  works, 
and  225/.  for  the  erection  of  a (ire  station  at  Craigy- 
don.  The  Engineer  (Mr.  E.  Paley  Stephenson,  C.E.), 
in  explaining  the  water  extension,  said  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  raise  20,000  gallons,  the  motive  power  being 
a gas  engine.  It  would  serve  a district  of  100  houses, 
but  the  scheme  provided  for  550.  The  capacity  of 
the  proposed  reservoir  would  be  50,000  gallons.  Mr. 
Humphreys,  the  surveyor  of  the  Mostyn  estate,  said 
that  he  was  present  to  give  every  facility  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  scheme. 

\ ♦ I 

STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Memorial  Window,  Lowestoft.  — At  the 
Methodist  Free  Church,  London-road,  Lowestoft, 
was  recently  unveiled  two  new  stained  glass  memo- 
rial windows,  which  have  been  erected  in  the  church 
in  memory  of  the  late  Henry  and  Mary  Tuttle. 
The  windows  are  in  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the 
building,  and  are  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Jennings  of 
London. 

Window,  Asrury  Chapel,  Haxdsworth. — 
A memorial  window  to  the  late  Mrs.  II.  S. 
Richards,  in  the  chancel  of  the  Asbury  Memorial 
Church,  Handsworth,  was  unveiled  on  the  31st  ult. 
The  window  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  T. 
W.  Camm,  of  Smethwick.  The  chancel  is  being 
decorated  from  Mr.  Camm’s  design. 

Windows,  St.  James's  Church,  Crinken,  Bray, 
Ireland. — On  the  29th  ult.,  at  the  Church  of  St. 
James,  Crinken,  near  Bray,  three  new  stained-glass 
windows  were  dedicated.  The  first  is  a memorial 
to  the  late  Archbishop  Plunket,  erected  by  the 
members  of  the  congregation,  and  constructed  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  tk  Baynes,  of  London.  The 
second  window  is  a memorial  to  the  late  William 
Eaton  Caldbeck,  M.A.,  J.P.  This  window  was  also 
executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Baynes.  The 
third  window,  which  is  not  yet  quite  completed,  has 
been  presented  by  Miss  Magan.  The  stained  glass 
is  supplied  by  Mayer,  of  Munich.  The  stonework 
for  all  the  windows  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Beckett,  Ringsend.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Rawson,  Carroll,  & Batchelor. 

Portrait  Medallion,  Folkestone.  — The 
memorial  which  has  just  been  unveiled  by  the  Rural 
Dean  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vicar,  Rev.  Claude 
Bosanquet,  M.A.,  consists  of  a portrait  medallion  in 
statuary  marble,  set  in  an  architectural  framework 
of  alabaster.  It  was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Forsyth, 
ot  Finchley-road.  The  architectural  portion  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  W.  A.  Forsyth. 

Window,  Coltness,  ' Lanarkshire.  — Messrs. 
Stephen  Adam  & Son,  Glasgow,  have  just  erected 
in  Coltness  Memorial  Church  a stained  - glass 
window,  showing  four  figure  subjects  principally 
taken  from  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  and  the  New 
Testament. 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE. — The  Prix  de  Rome  in  architecture  has 
been  awarded  to  M.  Leon  Chifflot,  pupil  of  MM. 

Daumet,  Girault.and  Esquie. M.  Rene  Binet,  the 

architect,  has  been  commissioned  to  design  the 
monumental  entrance  to  the  1900  Exhibition,  next 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  It  will  form  a semi- 
circle with  sixty  entrance  gates  for  the  ipublic,  and 
will  be  surmounted  with  a cupola  decorated  with 
faience. At  the  Gobelins  manufactory  an  in- 

teresting exhibition  has  been  opened  of  models, 
decorative  panels,  cartoons,  &c.,  executed  by  the 

I tapestry  artists  of  the  establishment. The  repair 

or  partial  rebuilding  of  the  well-known  facades 
of  the  Ministere  de  Marine,  facing  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  is  to  be  shortly  carried  out ; a 

work  which  has  long  been  needed. M.  Camus 

has  been  appointed  architect  for  the  new  buildings 
in  connexion  with  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, at  the  corner  of  Rue  de  Grenelle.  The 

cost  is  estimated  at  700,000  francs. At  the  new 

Circus  there  is  an  exhibition  of  models,  drawings 

and  paintings  by  M.  Falguiere. The  foundations 

' of  the  Alexandre  III.  bridge  are  now  completed,  and 
the  masonry  superstructure  is  in  active  progress.  A 
temporary  foot  bridge  is  to  be  placed  over  the  Seine 
at  this  point,  to  be  removed  when  the  main  structure 

is  completed. The  architectural  Department  of 

the  Paris  Municipality  is  about  to  undertake  the  re- 
storation of  the  Church  of  St.  Medard,  one  of  the 

oldest  churches  in  Paris. M.  Theodore  Lambert 

has  obtained  the  first  premium  in  the  competition 
opened  at  Besan<;on  for  the  restoration  of  the  Hotel 

de  Ville. The  President  of  the  Republic  has  laid 

the  first  stone  of  the  breakwater  for  the  new  basin 
at  Havre. 

Holland. — Thirteen  hundred  carpenters  of 
Amsterdam  have  gone  out  on  strike.  They  had 
demanded  higher  wages  and  insurance  against 
accidents.  The  masters  declined  to  increase  their 
pay,  and  they  accordingly  ceased  work,  all  efforts 
at  a settlement  on  any  other  terms  proving  fruit- 
less. 


Johannesburg.  — The  designs  executed  by 
Messrs.  Arthur  & Walter  Reid,  architects,  of  Cape 
Town  and  Johannesburg  ,have  been  selected  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Wanderers'  Club,  Johannesburg, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  months  since. 
The  cost  of  the  new  structure  will  be  upwards  of 
20,000 /.  The  great  hall  will  be  120  ft.  long  and  So  ft. 
wide. — Standard  and  Diggers’  News. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

“Specifications  for  Building  Works.”— Our 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  Mr. 
Farrow’s  book  on  Specification  for  Building  Works, 
lately  issued  from  this  office,  a chapter  on  electric 
wiring  contains  a copy  of  a specification  prepared 
by  Mr.  Adrian  Collins,  A.M.lnst.  C.E.,  of  61,  Old 
Broad-street,  E.C.,  for  works  which  have  been 
executed  under  his  supervision.  This  copy  was 
inserted  in  the  book  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
publisher  of  the  book  or  of  the  author.  Immediately 
on  the  matter  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
publisher  he  caused  an  inset  to  be  inserted  in  the 
book  stating  the  facts  of  the  case. 

A Palace  for  the  Archrishop  of  Canter- 
bury.— A portion  of  the  money  derived  from  the 
recent  sale  of  Addington  Park  is  to  be  applied  to 
providing  a palace  at  Canterbury,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Cathedral.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners have  sanctioned  an  arrangement  for 
making  additions  on  its  north  and  east  sides  to  the 
house  occupied  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Austin,  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Cathedral ; the  Dean  and  Chapter  will 
re-convey  to  the  See  the  property  which  in  olden 
lime  formed  part  of  the  Archbishops’  palace. 

Fetter-lane.  — The  “ White  Horse  " tavern, 
Nos.  89  and  91,  on  the  street's  west  side  is 
now  nearly  demolished.  It  was  a famous 
coaching-house  in  the  old  days,  and  the  starting 
place  for  many  favourite  coaches  that  ran  to 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  other  large  towns  in 
the  east  and  west  of  England.  Of  late  years  it 
degenerated  into  a common  lodging-house.  To  the 
soutli  stood  a quaint  old  gabled  house,  No.  92,  and 
Norwich-court,  formerly  Magpie-yard.  Botli  the 
house  and  the  north  side  of  the  court  have  been 
demolished  for  a new  thoroughfare,  renamed  Nor- 
wich-street.  leading  into  Furnival,  formerly  Castle, 
street,  Holborn. 

Memorial  Obelisk  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 
— On  the  28th  ult.,  at  Ettrickhall,  Selkirkshire,  a 
memorial  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  which  has  been 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  poet's  birthplace,  was 
unveiled.  The  memorial  takes  the  form  of  an 
obelisk,  about  20  ft.  in  height,  with  a bronze  medal- 
lion of  Hogg  on  the  central  stone  (by  Mr.  Hubert 
Paton),  and  was  built  by  Messrs.  John  Marshall  & 
Sons,  Hawick,  from  a design  prepared  by  Mr. 
Heiton,  architect,  Perth. 

Tintern  Abbey  and  Raglan  Castle.— Mon- 
mouthshire County  Council,  at  a meeting  held  at 
Newport  on  the  3rd  inst.,  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
Henry  Jackson,  Bart.,  appointed  a committee  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  historic  ruins  of  Tin- 
tern  Abbey  and  Raglan  Castle  for  the  county. 

Parliament-street  Improvement.  — At  the 
Town  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr. 
Troutbeck  and  a special  jury  heard  the  case  of  The 
Aerated  Bread  Company,  Limited, -v.  Her  Majesty’s 
Office  of  Works — a claim  for  about  20,000/.  compen- 
sation in  respect  of  their  leasehold  and  trade  interest 
in  Nos.  31  and  32,  Parliament-street,  and  No.  17B, 
St.  George-street,  Westminster,  used  as  a refresh- 
ment depot  on  the  ground  floor  and  basement.  Mr. 
Littler,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Reader  Harris,  Q.C.,  appeared 
for  the  claimants;  the  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Danckwerts,  and  Mr.  Peacock  represented  the 
Office  of  Works.  The  first  witness,  Mr.  Edward 
Tewson  (Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  Farmer,  & 
Bridgewater),  stated  that  the  premises  in  question 
were  let  on  lease  for  a term  of  which  ten  years 
was  still  unexpired  at  a rental  of  950/.,  and 
that  they  were  now  worth  1,600 /.  a year, 
showing  a profit  rental  of  650/.  a year.  He 
capitalised  that  on  the  5 per  cent,  table  (77  years' 
purchase)  5,005/.,  and  added  the  customary  10  per 
cent,  for  compulsory  sale,  500/.,  making  together 
The  net  profits  of  the  depot  were  3,260/. 
per  annum,  and  alter  deducting  the  profit  rent,  650/., 
and  adding  300/.  for  underlettings  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  premises,  he  arrived  at  a profit  of  2,910/., 
which  should  be  capitalised  at  five  years’  purchase, 
T4>55°^--  to  compensate  the  company  for  loss  of  the 
business.  His  total  was  thus  20,055/.,  to  which  he 
added  an  agreed  sum  of  410/.  in  respect  of  the  fix- 
tures, making  altogether  20,465/.  Mr.  Henry  Charles 
Trollope  (Messrs.  Trollope  & Sons)  confirmed  Mr. 
iewson’s  evidence.  The  case  was  adjourned  until 
the  9th  inst.  On  behalf  of  the  Crown,  several 
expert  witnesses  were  called,  including  Mr.  Robert 
Vigers  (President  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution),  Mr. 
Horne,  Mr.  James  Green,  and  Mr.  Ryde,  whose 
valuations  of  the  leasehold  interest,  including  two 
years'  purchase  of  the  net  trade  profits  of  the  depot, 
which  were  put  at  1,255/.  per  annum,  varied  from 
4,420/.  to  4,637/.  The  jury  awarded  9,490/.  compen- 
sation. 

Mural  Decorations,  Royal  Exchange.— 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Gresham  Committee  and 
the  Mercers’  Company,  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & Co.  are 
preparing  niches  on  the  walls  of  the  ambulatory  of 
the  Royal  Exchange  for  the  reception  of  further 


mural  decorations.  The  following  scenes  will  form 
the  subjects  of  the  various  designs  : — William  the 
Conqueror  granting  a charter  to  the  citizens  of 
London  (Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A.),  the  gift  of  the 
Corporation  ; the  Opening  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  (Mr.  Ernest  Crofts,  R.A.),  the 
gift  of  the  Mercers’  Company' ; the  Crown  of 
England  being  offered  to  Richard  III.  at  Baynard’s 
Castle  (Mr.  E.  Goetze),  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carl  Meyer  ; 
a Scene  from  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  1666  (Mr. 
Stanhope  Forbes,  A.R.A.),  the  gift  of  the  Sun  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  These  pictures  are  fixed  by 
Messrs.  Charles  Roberson  & Company’s  new  process 
of  “ Marouflage,"  and  are  painted  on  a new  medium 
termed  spirit  fresco.  The  colours  ground  in  this 
medium  are  used  in  a somewhat  similar  manner  to 
ordinary  oil  colours  on  a specially  prepared,  highly 
absorbent  canvas,  which,  when  the  picture  is 
finished,  is  laid  solidly  on  the  wall.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  will  unveil  these  panels  in 
September,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  each  is 
upwards  of  500/. — Times. 

Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical  Engi- 
neering.— The  certificates  awarded  by  the  examiners 
for  the  summer  term  of  the  present  year  to  the 
students  of  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical 
Engineering  were  announced  on  the  4th  inst.  in  the 
lecture  theatre  of  the  School.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  George  Byland  Roche,  Consulting  Engineer 
to  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Com- 
pany. Mr.  R.  G.  Hodson  read  the  reports  of  the 
examiners.  Mr.  Percy  J.  Ogle  stated  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  course  prepared  for  the  students  in 
the  Mechanical  Section  was  one  which  could 
scarcely  be  improved  oft  as  a preliminary  education 
to  those  adopting  any  branch  of  the  engineering 
profession.  As  thirty  out  of  thirty-six  who  were 
eligible  for  examination  had  passed  the  minimum,  he 
doubted  if  this  average  had  ever  been  exceeded.  Mr. 
David  Gravell,  Examiner  of  the  Civil  Engineering 
Department,  was  of  opinion  that  the  standard  now 
attained  by  the  majority  of  the  students  was 
distinctly  higher  than  in  1892,  when  he  acted  in 
the  same  capacity.  Reporting  on  the  Electrical 
Department,  Mr.  E.  M.  Lacey  said  that  the  papers 
generally  showed  considerable  ability  and  applica- 
tion, and  that  the  practical  work  was  greatly  above 
the  average.  The  Chairman  expressed  his  high 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  training  given  in  this 
school.  He  then  distributed  the  certificates  to  the 
students,  and  Mr.  W.  Green,  one  of  the  Palace 
Directors,  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  company  to 
the  examiners  for  their  services.  He  spoke  of  the 
Engineering  School  as  one  of  the  most  important 
institutions  connected  with  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
recommended  all  the  students  to  become  members 
of  the  “ Old  Students’  Society.”  The  three  examiners 
severally  returned  thanks.  A vote  of  thanks  was 
also  given  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  who  has  been  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  for  over  a quarter  of  a century. 
Mr.  Wilson,  in  responding,  referred  to  the  success 
which  the  students  in  the  school  had  obtained  in 
their  profession.  A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
brought  the  proceedings  to  a close. 

Conference  of  Sanitary  Inspectors. — The 
autumn  conference  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Asso- 
ciation has  just  been  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The  delegates  were  welcomed  by  the  Mayor,  after 
which  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Dee,  London,  took  the  chair. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Alexander,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  London,  a resolution  was  adopted  to  peti- 
tion the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  the 
approaching  appointment  of  the  Board  for  the 
examination  and  certification  of  candidates  for  the 
position  of  sanitary  inspectors,  and  declaring  that  it 
was  of  great  importance  that  the  practical  expe- 
rience of  members  of  the  Association  should  be 
represented  on  each  examination  board.  Mr.  W. 
Bland,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  read  a paper  on  the 
advantages  of  sanitary  inspection,  in  which  he  urged 
the  establishment  of  a Government  board  of  health, 
to  whom  all  matters  affecting  the  public  health 
should  be  referred,  and  who  should  have  direct  con- 
trol over  all  local  inspectors  ; the  removal  of  medical 
officers  and  inspectors  from  the  fear  of  local  in- 
fluence ; the  appointment  of  competent  and  trained 
men  as  inspectors  ; and  the  education  of  the  public 
in  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  by  the  com- 
pulsory teaching  of  these  subjects  at  our  schools. 
Dr.  H.  Scurfield,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Sunder- 
land, then  read  a paper  on  “Testing  Ventila- 
tion." A paper  on  “Sanitation  in  Colliery  Districts” 
was  read  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Curry,  Surveyor  and 
Sanitary  Inspector,  Morpeth.  Mr.  Curry  advocated 
a better  water  supply  and  the  provision  of  a bath- 
room in  the  pitman’s  house.  Mr.  C.  Irvin,  River 
Tyne  Port  Inspector,  read  a paper  on  “ Port 
Sanitary  Administration.”  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
he  said,  there  was  no  systematic  inspection  of  ships, 
and  severe  epidemics  were  brought  from  foreign 
countries  ; but  since  the  new  regulations  all  this  had 
been  changed.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  Chief  Sanitary 
Inspector  to  the  Newcastle  Corporation,  read  a 
paper  on  “ Suggested  Improvements  in  any  future 
Public  Health  Legislation.”  The  members  of  the 
Association  dined  together  in  the  evening. 

Sanitary  ^ Depot,  Leeds. — The  new  central 
sanitary  depot,  upon  which  the  Leeds  Corporation 
are  spending  oyer  30,000/.,  is  situated  in  Dock-street, 
to  the  south  of  Leeds  Bridge.  Stabling  accommo- 
dation is  here  provided  for  168  horses.  Offices, 
store-rooms,  and  sheds  for  vehicles  are  also  being 
built.  b 
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Clock,  Leicester. — A clock  has  just  been 
erected  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Leicester,  by 
Messrs.  John  Smith  & Sons,  Derby.  It  shows  the 
time  on  four  dials,  and  plays  the  Westminster 
chimes. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  an  examination 
in  practical  sanitary  science,  held  at  Liverpool  on 
July  29  and  30,  five  candidates  presented  themselves. 
The  following  three  candidates  were  granted  certi- 
ficates in  practical  sanitary  science  ; H.  E.  Bellamy, 
Truro  ; T.  Graham,  Birkenhead ; T.  Summers, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Edinburgh.  At  an  examination  for 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  held  at  Liverpool  on  the 
same  days,  sixty-four  candidates  presented  them- 
selves. The  following  thirty-seven  candidates  were 
certified,  as  regards  their  sanitary  knowledge,  com- 
petent to  discharge  the  duties  of  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances  : — J.  Allan,  Greenock  ; F.  Atkinson, 
Coppice,  Oldham  ; F.  T.  Bare,  Gravesend  ; W.  F. 
Bickford.  Plymouth  ; J.  H.  Brocklehurst,  Chadder- 
ton,  Oldham  ; A.  E.  Cheetham,  Urmston,  Man- 
chester ; A.  Cliffe,  Liverpool ; Miss  E.  Coppock(L), 
Urmston  ; H.  Corbridge,  Liverpool ; J.  Crossland, 
Bowness-on-Windermere  ; A.  E.  Croxford,  Liverpool ; 
J.  J.  Daft,  Wilford,  Nottingham  ; W.  T.  Flood.  War- 
rington ; C.  H.  France,  Wigan  ; M.  Garside,  Stock- 
ton  Heath,  Warrington  ; T.  Glenn,  Daubhill, 
Bolton,  Lancs.  ; J.  T.  Green,  Walsall  ; W.  Harrison. 
Kensington,  Liverpool ; J.  Hermann,  Dartford  ; 
C.  F.  Hobday,  West  Norwood  Estate  Offices  ; W.  J. 
Jackson,  Everton,  Liverpool  ; W.  H.  Jackson, 
Aintree,  Liverpool  ; I?.  J.  Langley,  jun.,  Bolton-le- 
Sands  ; A.  G.  Leigh,  Chorley,  Lancs.  ; C.  F.  Mar- 
shall, Liverpool ; J.  Marshall,  Little  Hulton,  near 
Bolton;  J.  Moore,  Blackpool;  S.  Partington, 
Hollinwood  ; J.  F.  Rossington,  Sheffield  ; T.  Sharps, 
Seedley,  Manchester;  H.  G.  W.  Silcox,  Bath;  A. 
Smith,  Seacombe ; J.  Walker,  Kendal  ; F.  H. 
Williams,  Crewe ; O.  O.  Williams,  Penrhynden- 
draeth  ; W.  J.  Winter,  Liverpool  ; G.  Winterbottom, 
Waterhead.  Oldham. 

The  Duties  op-  District  Surveyors. — The 
Battersea  Vestry  have  had  under  consideration  the 
recent  accidents  which  have  taken  place  on  build- 
ings in  course  of  erection  and  alteration,  and  have 
passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  (1)  all  District 
Surveyors  should  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to 
the  duties  of  district  surveying  ; that  (2)  District 
Surveyors  should  be  paid  a salary  by  the  County 
Council,  and  that  all  building  fees  (if  continued) 
should  be  paid  to  the  County  Council  direct  ; and 
that  (3)  an  office  should  be  provided  for  the  District 
Surveyor  at  the  local  vestry  hall,  so  that  he  may  be 
brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  Local  Authority. 
These  resolutions  have  now  been  communicated  to 
the  London  County  Council,  and  the  Battersea 
Vestry  have  asked  each  of  the  other  Local  Authorities 
throughout  the  metropolis  to  support  them  in  their 
attitude  to  the  Council  in  this  respect. 

Brapkord  Building  Trades  and  Stone 
Exchange. — The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  Exchange  took  place  at  the 
Exchange  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  Ellis  Robinson  in  the 
chair.  It  was  reported  that  the  first  year  had  been 
a uniformly  successful  one,  the  membership  now 
numbering  over  600.  The  report  and  balance-sheet 
were  passed,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  members  of  the  committee  : — Messrs.  Julius 
Whitehead,  Robert  Roper,  W.  H.  Vickers,  Phineas 
Drake,  and  Joseph  Baxter. 

Electric  Lighting,  Leigh,  Lancashire.— Mr. 
W.  O.  E.  Meade-King,  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  on  the  9th  inst. 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Leigh,  into  the  application  of  the 
Leigh  District  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  25,000 /. 
for  gasworks  extensions  and  10,500/.  for  purposes  of 
electric  lighting. 

Martyrs'  Memorial,  Canterbury.— The  build- 
ing of  the  Martyrs’  Memorial,  which  is  to  be 
erected  at  Canterbury,  has  been  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  J.  Whitehead  & Sons,  Limited,  granite 
merchants,  of  Westminster  and  Aberdeen.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Campbell,  of  Canterbury,  is  the  architect. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Plumbers'  Strike  at  Bolton.— The  Bolton 
Master  Plumbers'  Association  decided,  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  to  lock  out  the  whole  of  the  men  in  town 
and  district,  pending  a definite  settlement  of  the 
strike  at  one  establishment,  where  the  men  left 
work  because  of  the  alleged  introduction  of  non- 
union labour.  The  strikers  refused  to  work  on  a 
certain  job  because  Liverpool  metallic  pipeworkers 
are  engaged  on  it. 

Building  Dispute,  Bristol.— On  the  30th  ult. 
the  Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association  and  the 
Operative  Bricklayers’  Society  met  at  the  office  of 
the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  his  Honour  Judge  Austin,  as  mediator  in  the 
dispute  between  the  masters  and  operatives.  The 
former  body  was  represented  by  Messrs.  A.  Krauss 
(President),  George  Humphreys  (Treasurer),  W. 
Church,  G.  Wilkins,  G.  Downs,  E.  Walters,  and 
Henry  J.  Spear  (Secretary) ; and  the  Bricklayers' 
Society  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Roe,  C.  Sprague,  Walter 
Bool,  H.  Prigg,  and  E.  Stock  (Secretary).  Mr.  Stock, 
on  behalf  of  the  bricklayers,  submitted  his  case  as  to 
why  his  society  contended  they  should  be  entitled  to 
a id.  per  hour  extra  on  September  1 and  a id.  per 
hour  on  March  30  next — that  it  was  mainly  in 
consequence  of  their  exposure  and  the  loss  of  time 


owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  during  the 
winter  months.  Mr.  A.  Krauss  replied  to  the  points 
raised,  and  a general  discussion  ensued.  The  question 
of  walking  time  (Rule  S)  was  fully  considered,  and 
Mr.  George  Humphreys  made  a statement  affecting 
this  question  from  the  masters'  standpoint, 
to  the  effect  that  this  rule  had  had  very  full 
consideration  by  the  Master  Builders'  Association 
in  the  many  meetings  between  employers  and  opera- 
tives, and  was  very  fully  discussed  by  the  Federated 
Societies  before  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  decision  arrived  at  was 
agreed  to  by  both  employers  and  operatives,  with- 
out appealing  to  the  arbitrator  for  his  decision,  and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  this  rule  did  not  press  at  all 
hardly  on  any  branch  of  the  operatives.  The 
Bricklayers’  Society  wished  to  delete  the  latter 
clause,  but  if  such  were  done  it  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  to  the  employers  living  outside  the  two  mile 
radius,  inasmuch  as  some  of  them  would  actually 
have  to  pay  walking  time  for  the  men  to  come  to 
work  at  their  places  of  business,  although  the  men 
might  have  to  pass  their  shop  to  get  to  other  shops 
which  might  be  several  miles  further  on,  and  within 
the  two  mile  radius.  The  employer  living  outside 
the  two  mile  radius  would  thus  be  handicapped  in 
contracting  for  work  inside  the  boundary.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  also  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  contractors  inside  the  city  boundary,  inas- 
much as  work  of  any  magnitude  put  up 
for  competition  near  the  city  would  enable 
a contractor  from  a distance  to  employ  men  on 
the  works,  when  contractors  inside  the  city'  would 
have  to  pay  walking  time,  and  thus  allow  the  con- 
tractor at  a distance  a distinct  advantage  over  a 
local  contractor.  Mr.  Humphreys  said  he  had  been 
in  business  some  forty  years,  and  had  never  had  a 
dispute  with  any  of  his  men  on  this  rule.  He  always 
found  men  seek  employment  nearest  their  homes, 
and  had  had  men  leave  him  frequently  to  do  so.  If 
a contractor  had  work  outside  the  boundary,  away 
in  the  residential  suburbs,  he  had  to  then  offer  some 
inducement  to  get  the  men  to  apply  for  work  on  the 
jobs,  and  he  therefore  was  of  opinion  that  this  clause 
should  stand  as  at  present  arranged  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  trade,  viz.,  masons,  carpenters, 
plasterers,  painters,  plumbers,  labourers,  &c. — The 
operatives  replied  that  the  masters'  requirements 
were  very  prejudicial  to  the  bricklayers.  His 
Honour  remarked  that  he  was  pleased  at  the  good 
humour  that  existed  between  the  two  parties  during 
the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  and  stated  that  he  would 
consider  the  various  points  raised,  and  give  a reply 
in  writing ; and  he  hoped  that  both  parties  would 
act  upon  his  decision,  which  he  should  submit  with 
sincere  good  will.  On  the  1st  inst.  his  Honour  sub- 
mitted a statement  on  the  question  at  issue,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said,  “After  careful  consideration 
I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  men  will  be 
well  advised  if  they  agree  to  the  rules  settled  by  Mr. 
Hudson  and  approved  by  the  federated  trades.  It  is 
clear  from  the  rules  themselves  that  Mr.  Hudson 
intended  (at  first,  at  all  events)  that  the  rule  should 
apply  to  the  bricklayers  as  well  as  to  the  other 
trades.  In  my  opinion,  the  men  ought  to  agree  to 
these  rules  in  their  own  interests,  in  the  interests  of 
the  labourers  whose  work  is  dependent  upon  them, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  trade  generally.  I will 
shortly  give  my  reasons.  As  to  point  1,  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  the  bricklayers  suffer  from  loss  of 
time  during  bad  weather,  but  they  have  failed  to 
convince  me  that  their  loss  in  this  respect  is  in  any 
substantial  degree  greater  than  that  of  the  masons 
and  carpenters.  It  is  to  some  extent  greater,  but 
as  against  this  difference,  the  bricklayers  ought  to 
consider  the  greater  expense  of  tools  in  the  other 
trades.  As  to  point  2.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
impossible  to  make  any  arrangement  which  will  not 
be  open  to  some  objection,  because  the  relative 
position  of  the  works  and  of  the  men’s  residences 
must  vary  in  the  case  of  each  job  undertaken.  On 
the  whole,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
objections  raised  by  the  masters  to  the  rule  as  it 
stands,  without  the  limitation,  are  graver  and  of 
more  weight  than  those  raised  by  the  men  to  the 
limitation  settled  by  Mr.  Hudson.  Moreover,  the 
men  have  failed  to  convince  me  that,  as  brick- 
layers, they  are  prejudiced  by  the  limitation  to 
any  greater  extent  than  are  the  members  of  the 
Federated  Trades  who  have  accepted  Mr.  Hudson's 
view.  In  conclusion,  I should  like  to  say  why,  in 
my  opinion,  the  men  may  properly  accept  Mr. 
Hudson's  rules.  In  the  first  place,  they  will  get 
under  those  rules  prompt  and  substantial  rise  in 
wages.  Possibly  the  masters  may  see  their  way  to 
make  that  rise  to  take  effect  immediately,  instead  of 
postponing  it  until  September  1.  In  the  next  place, 
it  is,  of  course,  better  for  the  men  and  for  everybody 
else  that  trade  disputes  should  not  be  frequently 
recurring.  If  the  bricklayers  were  to  succeed  in 
obtaining  those  advantages  for  which  they  are  now 
contending,  the  result  would  probably  be  to  create 
amongst  the  skilled  workmen  in  the  federated 
trades  a feeling  of  jealousy,  which  would  be 
most  prejudicial  to  the  chances  of  a useful 
and  enduring  settlement. — (Signed)  J.  V.  Austin.’’ 
On  the  5th  inst.  a full  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Masters' Association  was  held  at  the  Guildhall, 
Small-street,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  A.  Krauss. 
The  statement  of  his  Honour,  was  formally  submitted, 
and  a reply  of  the  Bricklayers'  Society,  in  which 
they  declined  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  mediation, 
was  also  submitted.  It  was  reported  that  a letter 


had  been  addressed  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Bricklayers'  Society  in 
London,  making  certain  inquiries  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  local  branch,  and  a telegram  was  read  inti- 
mating that  a member  of  the  executive,  Mr.  Jeffery, 
would  be  in  Bristol  that  day  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  points  of  difference.  That  gentle- 
man, in  conjunction  with  the  local  secretary,  bad  an 
interview  with  the  officials  of  the  master  builders, 
the  outcome  of  which  was  that  Mr.  Jeffery  made  a 
suggestion  that  he  would,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Master  Builders’  Association,  submit  a proposal 
to  the  Bricklayers’  Society  to  the  effect  that  the 
members  conform  to  the  recommendations  as  laid 
down  by  Judge  Austin.  This  proposal  having  been 
submitted  to  the  general  body  of  master  builders,  it 
was  resolved  as  follows  : — “ That  if  the  bricklayers 
will,  on  reconsideration,  accept  the  recommendations 
of  Judge  Austin,  the  Master  Builders’  Association 
feel  disposed  to  adopt  his  suggestion  as  to  when  the 
increased  wages  shall  commence,  provided  the  rules 
are  signed  forthwith.”  This  resolution  was  then 
handed  to  the  representatives  of  the  Bricklayers’ 
Society,  and  they  promised  that  the  same  should  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  their  Society.  Accord- 
ingly a meeting  of  the  Bricklayers’  Society  was  held, 
and  by  a substantial  majority  it  was  resolved  that 
the  bricklayers  would  resume  work  on  condi- 
tion that  the  increased  wages  came  into  force  on 
Monday  morning. 

The  ' Building  Trade  Dispute  at  Bolton.— 
As  a result  of  negotiations  the  dispute  in  the 
plastering  trade  at  Bolton  is  at  an  end.  On  June  iS 
the  men  struck  work  for  an  advance  from  qd.  to 
iod.  per  hour,  and  a reduction  of  working  hours 
from  fifty-two  to  forty-nine  and  a half.  The  question 
was  then  referred  to  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Building  Trades  Federation.  Conferences  have  been 
held,  and  the  result  of  the  last  conference  just  held 
is  that  amended  rules  have  been  signed,  and  the 
men  have  returned  to  work.  A concession  is  made 
in  the  hours  in  favour  of  the  men,  who  are  also 
granted  the  advance  of  id.  per  hour,  making  the 
rate  iod.  The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  concede  |one 
apprentice  to  each  four  men  as  against  a maximum 
of  two,  whatever  the  number  of  men  employed. 
The  rules  stand  until  the  first  Saturday  in  July  next 
year. 


LEGAL. 

INJURY  TO  BUILDINGS  THROUGH  EXCA- 
VATIONS.—IMPORTANT  JUDGMENT. 

Mr.  JUSTICE  north,  in  the  Chancery  Division 
on  the  4th  inst.,  delivered  judgment  in  the  case  of 
Jordeson  v.  The  Sutton,  Southcoates  & Drypool  Gas 
Company,  which  was  tried  before  his  lordship  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  reported  in  the  Builder  of  February  19  last. 
His  lordship  then  decided  some  issues  of  fact,  and 
reserved  his  decision  upon  some  points  of  law  relating 
to  the  liability  of  a corporation  in  respect  of  acts  done 
by  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  statutory  powers. 
The  facts  were  shortly  these  : — The  plaintiff  is  the 
owner  of  twenty-four  cottages  in  Hull  adjoining  the 
gas  company's  premises,  and  in  July,  1896,  the  com- 
pany by  their  contractors,  Messrs.  Holmes  & King 
(also  defendants),  began  to  excavate  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a sunk  gasholder  tank, 
in  which  to  receive  and  seal  with  water  a very 
large  telescopic  gasholder,  intended  to  rise,  when 
fully  inflated,  to  over  100  ft.  above  the  ground  level. 
The  circular  trench  which  the  contractors  made  to 
build  the  enclosing  well  of  the  tank  was  only  a few 
feet  from  the  back  wall  of  the  nearest  cottage.  The 
trench  was  carried  down  to  a depth  of  about  37  ft., 
and  the  work  had  to  be  carried  through  a variety  of 
strata,  including  one  called  “running  silt,"  and  was 
particularly  difficult  to  deal  with.  This  stratum  was 
about  6 ft.  6 in.  thick,  and  was  immediately  followed 
by  a thinnish  layer  of  soft  clay,  below  that  being 
a firm  basis  of  impermeable  gault  clay.  The 
plaintiff  alleged  that  cracks  on  his  land  and  in 
his  cottages  had  occurred  in  consequence  of  subsi- 
dence caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  water  and  sand 
in  suspension  from  the  running  silt  bed,  and  he 
further  alleged  that  the  contractors  had  not  adopted 
the  best-known  methods  of  damming  back  the 
water  and  silt  during  the  operation  of  constructing 
the  tank  ; in  other  words,  that  there  had  been  negli- 
gence. The  company  contended  that  they  had  a 
Common  Law  right  to  remove  water,  even  if  in  doing 
so  they  abstracted  matter  in  solution,  and  that  any 
damage  caused  to  their  neighbour's  property  there- 
by was  not  actionable.  They  also  contended,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  subsidence  which  took  place 
was  due  entirely  to  the  abstraction  of  water  alone, 
and  no  appreciable  subsoil  had  been  abstracted 
They  also  further  contended  that  they  had  statu- 
tory powers  to  act  as  they  had  done,  and  that, 
apart  from  the  question  of  negligence  in  doing  the 
work,  they  were  entitled  to  interfere,  and  proposed 
to  interfere,  with  the  rights  which  the  plaintiff  would 
otherwise  have  had.  Mr.  Justice  North  on  the 
issues  of  fact  on  February  15  held  that  the  gas- 
holder, when  erected  and  inflated  to  the  proposed 
height  of  over  100  ft.,  must  interfere  with  the  access 
of  light  to  the  cottages  in  question,  although  he 
could  not  say  that  the  method  of  doing  the  work 
was  improper.  He  also  held  that  the  plan  adopted 
had  been  skilfully  carried  into  execution,  and  that 
the  subsidence  was  due  not  merely  to  the  abstrac- 
tion of  underground  water,  but  also  to  the  abstrac- 
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tion  of  silt  held  in  suspension  in  the  water  abstracted- 
The  question  he  had  now  to  determine  was  whether 
the  defendants  had  any  legal  justification  for  what 
'they  had  done  and  were  doing.  With  regard  to  the 
proposition  that  the  construction  of  the  trench  and 
the  erection  of  the  gasholder  were  acts  for  which 
the  company  had  statutory  powers,  and  that  those 
powers  could  not  be  released,  his  lordship  held  that 
notwithstanding  the  company’s  Acts  did  authorise 
the  erection  of  a gasholder  at  this  place,  there  was 
no  obligation  on  the  company  to  place  it  upon 
this  exact  site,  or  to  make  it  of  such  a height  or 
size  as  they  had  chosen  to  do.  To  make  out  their 
case  the  company  must  show  that  they  could  not, 
without  interference  with  the  plaintiff's  rights,  do 
something  which  they  were  bound  to  do.  In 
that  they  had  wholly  failed.  If  the  gasholder  had 
been  somewhat  smaller,  or  somewhat  further  from 
the  plaintiff’s  land  there  was  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  it  would  have  interfered  with  his  right  to 
light  or  to  support.  And  beyond  all  this  it  was  a 
mistake  to  say  that  an  absolute  power  to  do  such 
things  as  were  complained  of  could  be  found  in  the 
Acts,  as  such  rights  or  powers  as  were  conferred 
upon  the  defendant  company,  so  far  from  being 
absolute,  as  was  asserted  by  counsel,  were  very 
• ■.strictly  limited  and  guarded.  His  lordship  accord- 
ingly  granted  an  injunction,  but  it  was  not  to 
prevent  the  company  from  raising  their  gasholder 
on  its  north  side  to  the  height  of  6S  ft. 
ifrom  the  surface  of  the  ground.  As  to  the 
interference  with  the  support  of  the  plaintiff's  land, 
no  injunction  was  now  required,  for  there  had  been 
no  further  subsidence.  His  lordship  also  held  that 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  damages  for  the  injury 
which  had  been  done,  and  which  he  assessed  at 
340/.  This,  however,  did  not  include  any  damage 
for  interference  with  light,  nor  any  sum  in  respect 
■of  damages  which  might  arise  hereafter  in  conse- 
quence of  any  future  subsidence  which  would  give 
a new  and  separate  cause  of  action.  The  injunction 
would  issue  against  the  company,  and  the  damages 
would  be  awarded  against  all  the  defendants.  There 
would  be  judgment  against  the  company  for'  the 
plaintiff’s  cost  of  the  action,  and  against  the  other 
defendants  for  so  much  of  the  plaintiff’s  costs  as 
related  to  interference  with  support  and  its  con- 
sequences. 

(IMPORTANT  POINT  UNDER  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  (BUILDINGS  IN  STREETS)  ACT,  iSSS. 

Justices  Mathew  and  Kennedy,  sitting  as  a 
Divisional  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  the  10th  inst!, 
Lad  before  them  the  case  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Waterworks  v.  the  Hampton  District  Council  on  a 
special  case  stated  by  Justices  of  Middlesex  on  a 
summons  against  the  appellants,  the  Grand  Junction 
Waterworks  Company,  for  committing  an  offence 
under  the  Public  Health  (Buildings  in  Streets)  Act, 
18S8,  by  unlawfully,  without  the  written  consent  of 
’the  respondents,  erecting  part  of  a building  in  Upper 
Sunbury-road  beyond  the  front  main  wall  of  the  build- 
ing on  either  side  thereof.  The  question  for  decision 

was  whether  theappellants  were  justified  bv  theirlocal 
Act  in  filling  up  the  whole  of  a certain  plot  of  ground 
with  buildings  or  whether  the  later  general  Act 
of  1S8S  had  been  made  applicable  by  Clause  93  of 
•the  local  Act,  and,  therefore,  prevailed  over  the 
other  provisions  of  their  local  Act.  The  appellants, 
by  their  Act  of  1S52,  were  empowered  to  make  and 
maintain  works  in  the  lines  and  situation  delineated 
in  the  plans  and  sections  deposited  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  for  Middlesex,  and  by  Section  25 
it  is  provided  that  the  works  should  be  completed 
within  five  years,  with  a proviso  that  nothing  in  the 
Act  contained  should  restrain  the  company  from 
■extending  their  works  whenever  it  should  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water  within  the 
dimits  of  their  district.  The  company,  in  1S53, 
•compulsorily  acquired  some  land  in  the  parish 
of  Hampton,  situated  at  the  junction  of  a road 
(leading  from  Sunbury  to  Hampton  with  the  road 
leading  from  Staines  to  Hampton,  the  road  being 
within  the  limits  of  the  deviation  marked  on  the 
plans.  Upon  this  the  appellants  constructed  works 
dor  supplying  water.  Since  1858  the  west  wing,  con- 
sisting of  engine-house  and  boiler-house,  had  been 
' -erected  as  an  extension.  In  October,  1897,  the 
appellants,  wishing  to  extend  their  works,  proposed 
to  construct  an  additional  engine-house  in  connexion 
’>  with  their  then  existing  boiler-house  and  submitted 
plans  to  the  respondents,  who  decided  not  to  allow 
*he  new  engine-house  to  be  brought  forward  beyond 
“the  front  main  wall  of  the  building  on  either'side, 
and  they  accordingly  disapproved  the  said  plans. 
In  October,  1897,  the  appellants  commenced  to 
•excavate  upon  the  lands  upon  the  only  site  which 
was  available  without  taking  down  an  existing 
building,  and  to  construct  an  engine-house.  On 
March  7 last,  the  engine-house  being  then  above  the 
ground,  the  respondents  gave  the  appellants  notice 
under  the  Act  of  1S88,  to  discontinue  the  offence 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  appellants 
contended  that  they  were  authorised  by  their 
special  Acts  to  construct  upon  the  land  such  works 
as  were  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  their  under- 
takings, and  that  they  were,  therefore,  not  prohibited 
by  the  general  provision  contained  in  the  Public 
Health  (Buildings  in  Streets)  Act  of  1888  from  erect- 
ing the  engine-house,  which  was  necessary.  The 
magistrates,  however,  convicted  the  appellants,  but 
were  of  opinion  that  the  engine-house  was,  “ without 


reference  to  its  position,  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  their  undertaking.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel 
their  lordships  affirmed  the  conviction  and  dismissed 
the  appeal,  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  stating  that  he  saw 
no  grounds  for  departing  from  the  plain  language 
of  the  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  18S8,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  infringed. 

The  appeal  was  dismissed  accordingly. 

Mr.  Bosanquet,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Macmorran,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  R.  Cunningham  Glen  appeared  for  the 
appellants  ; and  the  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Courthorpe  Munroe  for  the 
respondents. 
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MEETINGS. 

Monday,  August  15. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers. — Council  Meeting 
at  5.0  p.m.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Institute,  63  and  64, 
Chancery-lane.  Special  General  Meeting  at  7.0  p.r  :~ 
the  Arbitration  Room,  63  and  64,  Chancery-lane. 

Wednesday,  August  17. 

Buiiders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Ins ti tut. 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS  : 

ABSTRACTS  OR  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  September  20. 

[1897.]  16,889. — Indicating  the  Movement, 
Cessation  of  Movement,  of  a Fluid  : O.  J . 1,1. 

Carpenter. — The  invention  lies  in  the  employment  o' 
magnetic  body  heavier  than  the  fluid  and  a magnet 
arranged  that  the  body  may  come  within  and  leave  the  field 
of  the  magnet  to  cause  a disturbance  thereof.  The  device 
may  be  used  also  as  a low-water  alarm  for  boilers,  and  the 
magnet  may  be  used  to  release  a clockwork  for  actuating 
an  alarm. 

16,931.— Continuous  Production  of  Compound 
Metal  Sheets,  Pipes,  &c.  : J.  J.  Atkinson.—  The  pro- 
cess consists  in  leading  tinned  or  suitably  prepared  woven 
or  interlaced  wire  through  a pot  containing  molten  lead  or 
other  fusible  metal  or  alloy  and  drawing  it  through  a slot 
and  between  dies  or  moulds  provided  with  water-jackets; 
for  pipes  the  dies  are  fashioned  of  suitable  shape  and 
rollers  and  guides  are  arranged  for  moulding. 

17,482.— Acetylene  Gas  Generators  ; N.  Reggi 
6°  A.  Ch risini.  — The  novelty  consists  in  arrangements 
whereby  (x)  the  water  enters  directly  and  automatically 
into  the  generators  through  the  action  of  a cone  or  1 
floating  body,  or  by  means  of  a spiral  spring  fitted  t( 

axis  of  the  bell’s  pulley ; (2)  the  water  in  its  course  

surnes  all  the  carbide  of  calcium  from  the  bottom  up- 
wards by  means  of  perforated  diaphragms ; (3)  the 
closure  of  the  generators  with  lids  is  such  as  to  render  the 
apparatus  inodqurless  ; and  (4)  the  eduction  pipes 
as  safety  valves  in  the  case  of  an  excessive  product 


gas. 
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-Electrical  Cut-outs  : H.  Hirst. 
the  point  of  fusion  on  an  excess  of  current  is  employed 
base  of  china  or  other  suitable  material  on  which  is  formed 
a hollow  boss  screwed  into  a similar  domed  cover ; the 
terminals  are  fixed  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  boss,  and  the 
fuse  passes  through  its  cavity ; ribs  or  webs  projecting 
radially  from  the  boss  intervene  between  the  terminals 
externally  ; ventilating  orifices  in  the  domed  cover 
enable  the  escape  of  vapour  resulting  fiom  fusion  w 
the  cavity  whilst  any  metallic  globules  in  a state  of  fusion 
are  retained. 

18,989.— Production^  of  Calcium  Carbide 
Maxim  IV.  H.  Graham. — A number  of  electric 
currents  enter  the  furnace  through  separated  electrodes, 
and  thence  to  one  common  electrode  ; heat  is  produced  by- 
means  of  either  an  electric  arc  or  a core  placed  betweer 
each  of  the  separate  electrodes  and  the  common  electrode, 
and  raised  to  a great  heat  by-  its  resistance  to  the  current  : 
the  electrodes  are  also  electrically  connected,  so  that  the’ 
current  enters  the  furnace  through  one  or  more  of  the 
separate  electrodes  to  the  common  electrode  and  back 
through  the  remaining  separate  electrodes.  For  the  last- 
named  contrivance  are  claimed  several  advantages:  e.g ., 
it  requires  half  the  quantity  of  leads  used  in  any  other 
system ; dispenses  with  all  outside  connexion  with  the 
common  electrode,  and  allows  the  same  to  be  made  much 
smaller;  permits  the  current  through  any  electrode  to  be 
broken  without  causing  any  appreciable  alteration  in  the 
current  through  the  others,  and  admits  the  use  of  a higher 
and  more  economical  furnace. 

19,015.— Sash  Fasteners  : IV.  E.  Ison.— This  fasten, 
has  a bed-plate  in  two  portions,  whereof  one  has  a stop  < 
pin  with  an  enlarged  head,  and  the  other  has  pivotted  c 
to  it  a flat  plate,  containing  a cam  slot  so  arranged  that  c.. 
turning  the  plate  and  bringing  part  of  it  over  the  other 
portion  of  the  bed-plate,  the  pin  enters  the  slot. 

20,809.— Water  Taps  : J.  Macnaughton.—The  inven- 
tion is  intended  to  provide  a tap  whose  spigot  or  turn  cock 
is  locked  in  the  closed  position  by  the  water  pressure,  and 
wherein  the  recoil  from  sudden  closing  is  prevented  or 
minimised  ; the  water  channel  in  the  stem  and  barrel  is  cut 
eccentrically-,  or  nearer  one  side  than  the  other  ; in  the 
spigot’s  ground  face  a recess  is  cut  in  such  a position  that 
when  the  spigot  is  turned  to  shut  off  the  flow,  it  comes 
opposite  the  channel  in  the  barrel  on  the  pressure  side  ; 
one  face  of  the  recess  has  a greater  area  than  that  of  the 
other,  and  the  water  pressure  tends  to  turn  the  spigot  in 
the  direction  for  shutting  off  the  water  ; on  opening  the  tap 
ity  retires  full  of  water  that  is  discharged  through 
■,.H„io  sije  0f  the  barrel  whilst  the  tap  ‘ 
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inning  ; it  is  empty  and  ready  to  act  as  a recoil  chamber 
when  the  tap  is  closed. 

21,146.— Vitreous  Decoration  of  Walls,  Panels, 
and  Other  Surfaces  : IV.  J.  Pearce  (of  Walter  J. 
Pearce,  Limited).— The  design  is  cut  from  plain  or  coloured 
transparent  or  translucent  glass  having  an  uneven  surface, 
the  parts  are  stained,  the  even  or  smoother  side  of  the  glass 
s coated  with  metallic  foil,  and  cemented  upon  a founda- 
tion in  such  a manner  that  the  metallic  surface  is  at  the 
back  of  the  decoration.  For  leaf  metal  aluminium  is  pre- 
ferably employed  ; the  cement  is  composed  of  boiled  oil, 
burgundy  pitch,  rosin,  red  lead,  manganese  dioxide  (black), 
and  whiting  or  chalk. 

185. — Gulley  or  Stench-trap  : J.  Johnson. 


1S96,  the  inventor  either  carries  the  central  seal-water 
chamber  by  the  cover-plate  or  uses,  in  its  stead,  a U-shaped 
casing  attached  to  the  cover-plate’s  central  pipe,  which 
hoods  over  the  end  thereof  and  forms  a trap  with  the  pipe, 
the  outlet  being  uppermost  and  the  construction  being 
similar  to  a duplicated  syphon-trap. 

21,426.— Laying  Drain-pipes  : T.  T.  Haylock.—To 
facilitate  the  mending  of  defective  joints,  holes  or  spaces 
are  formed  in  the  concrete  bed  at  every  joint  of  the  pipes 
when  the  lied  is  being  laid  by  inserting  moulds  which  may 
be  either  in  the  form  of  baskets,  and  perforated,  to  become 
part  of  the  concrete  mass,  or  in  the  shape  of  blocks  to  be 
removed  before  the  concrete  becomes  set. 

1i89S]  ,4i543-— Artificial  Stone  : C.  Schoenfelder.— 
l ..e  admixture  is  formed  of  sijica,  kaolin  powder,  sulphate 
of  lime,  glass,  and  fluorite,  in  varying  proportions  ; for 
burning,  a special  furnace  is  contrived,  wherein  the  gases 
pass  through  passages  in  the  walls,  and  playing  round  the 
burning  chamber,  are  mixed  in  another  chamber  with  air 
and  oxygen  before  they  enter  the  burning  chamber,  so  that 
a clear  flame  rich  in  oxygen  passes  through  the  latter  when 
the  furnace  is  burnt  with  an  open  fire. 

9,834.— Locks  and  Latches  : G.  H.  A.  ill.  Inncs. 
—A  circular  disc,  having  its  outer  edge  bevelled  in  one 
direction  all  round,  is  fitted  within  a lock  case,  so  that  it 
stands  on  its  edge  upon  an  inclined  plane,  and  therefore 
continually-  tends  to  roll  forward  to  its  lowest  position  ; the 
disc  has  a hole  in  its  centre,  by  means  whereof  it  may  be 
rolled  back  to  its  highest  position  within  the  case  by  in- 
serting the  linger.  When  the  disc  is  in  its  lowest  position 
a part  of  it  projects  to  engage  with  the  doorpost ; it  can 
then  be  locked  by  a lever  to  be  moved  by  a key-. 

i3>446-7- — Expansible  Drain  Plugs  or  Stoppers, 
and  Appliances  for  use  therewith  : R.  G.  L.  Burn. 
—To  facilitate  the  plugging  of  drains  is  devised  an  expan- 
sible plug  which  has  a spindle  extending  above  the  plug’s 
axis  ; the  stopper  is  composed  of  two  plates  (between  which 
is  an  india-rubber  ring),  a screwed  tube  or  spindle  in  com- 
bination with  a nut  on  the  spindle’s  screwed  end,  bevel 
gear  teeth  on  the  nut,  a toothed  pinion  gearing  with  the 
nut  wheel,  and  a spindle  to  carry  the  toothed  pinion.  For 
applying  stoppers,  such  as  are  composed  of  inflatable  bags, 
to  drains  delivering  into  traps  of  the  “ Buchan  ” type,  is 
contrived  a metal  rod  having  a clip  at  its  lower  end  for  attach- 
ment to  the  bag,  and  having  its  upper  end  screwed  for  the 
ttachment  of  an  ordinary  malacca  drain  rod  ; on  the  metal 
rod  are  projecting  guides  to  recei%-ean  operating  rod  capable 
of  motion  parallel  thereto  ; the  operating  rod  is  screwed  at 
s upper  end  for  malacca  drain  rods,  whilst  its  lower  end 
bent  somewhat  and  pivotted  to  a connecting  link,  which 
pivotted  to  a lever  arm,  which  is  jointed  at  one  end  to 
the  metal  rod. 

New  Applications. 

July  25—30. 

16,135,  Niblett  & Sutherland,  Electrical  Heating  Ap- 
paratus.  16,739,  J-  Thompson,  Pounding,  Crushing,  and 
Purifying  Clay  and  similar  materials.  16,161,  Kershaws, 
16,167,  Lingard  & Peace,  Unio 
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indow-sash  Fasteners.  16,173,  La  S.  A.  des  Ciments  et 
Platres  de  Vdvorde,  Belgium,  Portland  Cement.  16,178, 
A.  Gray,  Removal  of  Scale  from  Brazed  Articles.  16,184, 
Schneider  & Smidth,  Kilns  for  Burning  Portland  Cement, 
&c.  16,187,  W.  Gurtler,  Expanded  Metal  for  Construc- 
tional Purposes.  16,207,  T.  J.  Dickinson,  Key  Guards  or 
Holders  for  Locks  and  Latches.  16,209,  R-  Allan,  Auto- 
matic Window  Lock.  16,2x5,  J-  Twigger,  Steelyard. 
76,217,  Spences,  Treatment  of  Sewage.  16,225,  J.  Boardall, 
Weather-bar  for  French  Windows.  16,229,  C.  D. 

Richards,  Locks  and  Latches.  16,234,  R-  J-  Moss,  16,366! 
Bilbie  & Drivet,  16,457,  H.  R Berger,  16,479, 

■tiVVr  ^ Clarke,  16,487,  J.  S.  Legge,  and  16,559, 
R.  Williams,  Generation  of  Acetylene.  16,238,  G.  M. 
Marchant,  Expandible  Plugs  for  Straight-way  Valves. 
16,241,  J.  Wagner,  Self-closing  Door  Hinge.  16,242,  A.  P. 
Prichard,  Burglar-proof  Safes  and  Screens.  16,257,  J.  R. 
Garner,  Starting  Switches  and  Regulators  for  Electric 
Motors.  16,261,  B.  A.  Mordaunt,  Sliding-Window  Sash 
Fastener.  16,270,  G.  Chapman,  Joiners’  Cramps.  16,271, 

R.  Eberlein,  Calculating  Apparatus.  16,278,  R.  L. 
Morgan,  Screw  Taps  and  other  Tools  and  Tool-holders! 

6,284,  W.  H.  Coe,  for  applying  Metallic  Leaf  for  Decora- 
lve  Purposes.  16,286,  B.  C.  Batcheller,  Pipe-boring 
Machines.  16,288,  E.  D.  Woods,  Polishing  Wheels. 
16,295,  P-  Rix,  Moulding  Pottery.  16,299,  M.  Kohl, 
Alternating  Current  Transformer.  16,311,  W.'Lindemann, 
Smith’s  Hearths  or  Forges.  r6,3i7,  Moore  & Karr! 
Acetylene  Gas  Lamps.  16,321,  Sir  John  Benjamin  Stone, 
Knt.,  Apparatus  for  Excavating,  Mining,  Quarrying,  &c. 
16,324,  L.  L.  Morane,  Shrinking  Hoops  around  Pipes,  &c. 
*6,334,  M.  Cramby.  Pattern  Cutters.  16,335,  R.  c! 
Staley,  Kilns  for  Earthenware  Fireclay  Goods,  &c. 
16,341,  W.  Tharme,  Treating  Clay  for  Making  Bricks, 
Tiles,  &c.  16,345,  G.  H.  Taylor,  Bradawls,  &c.  16,348, 

S.  M.  Rutnagur,  Water-waste  Preventers.  16,352,  Mac- 
fadyen  & Ferguson,  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp's.  16,358 
Leggots,  for  Regulating  Sky-lights.  16,359,  E.  Walker,’ 
Cold-lined  Lead  or  Composite  Pipe  Connexions.  16,378, 
E.  Wulff,  Reversible  Stage  for  Theatres,  Circuses,  &c. 
16,385,  H.  A.  Olsson,  Electrical  Fire-alarms.  16,387,  P. 
Kirsten,  for  Indicating  Deficiency  or  Stoppage  in  the  Flow 
of  Liquid  Through  Pipes.  16,401,  W.  P.  Preble,  Turning 
- - Shaping  Wood  and  other  Materials.  16,410,  I.  Coombes, 

Lock.  16,416,  H.  Alexander,  Brick-making  and  Pressing 
Machines.  16,417,  H.  Burridge,  Kilns  or  Ovens  for  Firing 
Bricks,  &c.  16,421,  W.  Muirhead,  Manhole,  Sludge,  Mud- 
hole,  and  Similar  Doors.  16.423,  H.  F.  Atkins,  Ellipso- 
graphs. 16,433,  N.  N.  Haigh,  Wood  Moulding  and  Planing 
Machines.  16,439,  E.  Codling,  Bath-room  Lavatories. 
16,444,  L.  Renters,  Water  Wheels.  16,454,  H.  Boddy, 
Slating  Roofs.  16,458,  T.  P.  Levey,  Hanging  and  Fixing 
Roller  Blinds.  16,470,  A.  McLean,  Tar  Pavements. 
16,476,  T.  R.  Ablett,  Drawing  Boards.  16,486,  G.  F. 
Belling,  Steel  Cutter  for  Lead  or  other  Soft  Metals, 
Linoleum,  &c.  16,489,  W.  Olschewsky,  Artificial  Stone. 
16,498,  G.  Cawwood,  Combined  Stove  and  Steam 
Generator  or  Vapouriser.  16,515,  C.  W.  Carter,  Lathe 
Chucks.  16,522,  R.  H.  Cunningham,  and  16,552-3,  H. 
Bremer,  Arc  Lamps.  16,524,  R.  M.  Gloyne,  Street  or 
Road  Gully  with  Double  Water  Seal.  16,527,  Kites, 
Inlet  Ventilator.  16,550,  A.  J.  A.  Berthelier,  Furnaces 
for  Baking  Enamels,  Glassware,  and  Porcelain.  16,562, 

U Trier,  Dressing,  Moulding,  and  Turning  Stone,  &c., 
ith  Circular  Rolling  Cutters.  16,569,  O.  Beck,  Door 
Holders.  16,598,  O.  Hoffmann,  Purifying  and  Humidify- 
ing the  Atmosphere  in  Buildings.  16.604,  C.  H.  Pale- 
thorpe,  Roofing  Slates.  16,611,  G.  T.  Epstein,  Fireplaces 
or  Stoves.  16,614,  G.  B.  Willbond,  Waste  Water  Closet. 
16,628,  J.  Gibbs,  “ Wood  Fillers.”  16,640,  M.  B.  Church, 
Modelling,  Decorating,  and  otherwise  Working  in  Plastic 


improvement  upon  his  gulley-trap  under  Patent  10,02!,  * Material.  16,651,  H.  C.  Osborn,  Safety  Hook  Clamps  fo 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACT  S — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

J Designs 

delivered. 

•Shops  and  Dwelling  Homes  . . . 
•Municipal  Buildings,  Fire  8tatiou. 

Plymouth  TownCouncil 

Reigite  Corp. .... 

Premium,  2501.  ... 
Three  I'rem  urns  (an 

Nature  of  Work  or  Material*. 


CONTRACTS. 


Buildings  at  Electric  Light  Static 

Street  Improvements  

Additions  to  Police  Office.  BwlntoD 

Iron  and  Steel  Work,  Baths 

Wall,  Ac.  at  Abbey  

Additions  to  School,  Upper  Cwmbran, 
Flagging,  Kerbing,  Ac.  

•Keflooring  Playroom  at  Schools. 

Brentwood  

Additions  to  Workhouse  

Lecture  Hall.  Ac.  Baptist  Church, 


erham 


School.  Ac 

Sewage  Treatment  W.  r 
Additions  to  Workhoure,  Ac.  ... 

Additions  to  Chapel,  Wyndham* 

Oockermouth  

Sewering,  Kerbing,  Ac.  Osborne- road 

•New  laundry  and  Structural  Altera- 
tions at  Workhouse  

Filter  Bid,  Ac.  Little  Hailam  

Additions  to  La-ge  Greenhouse, 
Additions  *o  Hotel,  Chard-road, 
Concrete  Sewer,  Newport-road  


Additions  . 

Winchestei 
Church,  St.  A 


one.  Ac.  Ergensgh  Rectory, 

h 

is  to  Woikhouse  


•,  Barberton,  near  Totnes. 
Petir  SymondB-  Bchool, 
•Sea 


Alterations  to  Chapel.  Colliery, 

Wheatley  Hill.  Durham  

8treet  Works,  New  Bilton  

Cottage  Hospital,  Ac.  South -r 

Leominster  

Schools,  Bosemary-iane  . ...... 

National  School,  Bunmona,  nr.  Cork, 

Street  Improvements  _ 

Houses,  Forih-street,  Grangemouth. 

Steel  Rails  (2,000  tons)  

Sewers,  Ac. 


Widening  High-street.. 
Granite  Road  Metal  ... 


Pembroke  Com  mrs.  .. 

Urmston  (Lancs.) 

~ ~>.0 

StaudingJointCjmtee. 

■erbampton  Corp. 

rrech  va  Upper 


Committee  

Cat  cl  ffe  Sch.  Bd 

Shipley(Yorka.)U  D.C. 

Cheltenham  Union  _ 


Ship-doc  - on  - SI 

Union 

Ilkeston  Corp 

Darlington  Corp. 


Easinjwold  Union  .. 
Manchester  Corp.  .. 

burlow  A Sops  . 
L'anhilleth  Sch.  Bd.. 


Rugby  R D.C .... 


Rev.  w.  Coghlan  

Whitley  A Moukseatm 

U.D.C 

Co. -op.  Bn  lding  Soc 

Glasgow-  Corp 

Wilmslow  U.D.C 

Stevenage  U.D.C.  .. 

U.D.C* L . . . . 

Oxford  Corp 


Rochford  R.D.C 

Torquay  T C 

B.aikbarn  Union 

Carshalton  U.D.C.  .. 

do. 

Rotherham  Corp.  _ . . 


Tenders 
1 lelivered. 


R Himm  nd,  O.E.  64, 

Victoria-iit.  tt  W 

C.  C.  Hooley,  C.E  Council 

Offices 

H.  Llttler,  Archt,  Couuty 

Office*,  Preston  

J.  W.  Bradley.  C.E.  Town 

Hall 

M.  L.  Haile,  Abbey  Wat-r 
Rom*ey,  Hants 
Lansdowue  A Origgs.Archt 

Newport,  Mon 

•1(1  Wadsworth,  Burv. 

F.  R.  Coles,  Clerk's  Offices, 

Homerton,  N E 

A.  8c-*tt  A Son,  archt.  1C. 

Willlam-st  Drogheda  .. 
Kn'ght  A Chatters.  110. 

Hlgh-st.  Cheltenham.. .. 
J. Platts  Archt  R .therharn 


nrldge,  C.E.  Town  : 


Borough  8urv.  Town  Hall 

f.  ,T.  Byrnes.  Archt.  Chard 
F.  W.  Chanter.  Engr. 

Pilton-bridge,  Barnstaple 
A.  MC  Ptewa.t,  Archt. 

Londondcrrv j 

F.  .T  H.  Robinson.  Union 
Offices.  Easiogw  -ld  I 

C-ty  Surv.  Town  Hall  .. 

H.  O.  Bishop,  Archt.  I 

Ptowmarke*. 

Swish  A Bi  n,  Archt.  i 
Newport,  Mun 1 

Bourne  A S -n.  Totnes 
Canceller  a Hill.  Ariht.  12, 
Jewry-st.  Winchester  ... 
Austin  A Paley,  Archt.  j 

Wheatley  ! 


Portland  C n 


Iron  and  Steel  Buildings,  Robin  Bank 

road 

Bjre».  8tables,  Ac.  AuchruiUan, 


Iron,  Ac.  Refuse  Destructor  — . 

Brick  Culverts 

Sie“l  Gird«r  Bridge  (Contract  No.  2). 
Ga«t-iron  Pi-  es  1C  ntract  No.  31  ... . 

•P- ttmeD's  Office.  Mortlake  

Asphalte  (3,000  yard-) 

Buildings  at  Destructor  Works,  Alter 


•Portirg  Office,  Lee.  RE 

•Superstructure  of  Parcel  Depot 
Institute  Buildings,  Consett. 


•Asetum  Buildlpg  IRetreat).  Pcalib 
Paik.  Rurley -in- Wharf edals  .... 
•Surface  Water  Drains  


Making  - up  Mou-ehold -stre.t,  ai 
•Technic  il  Insti  ute  and  Free  Lib  a 

•Coverid  Reservoir  , . 

Lock,  Ac.  South  Dock 

•Aqueduct  (17J  mile- 1 

Schools,  Man selton  

•New  Laundry  at  Workhcuse  

•Public  Buildings 

•Schods  and  Hall,  Swindon  


Gytnna  it 


Hill.  ( 


Curb 


Fa-ra  Buildings,  Fearby, 

Additions  to  Technical  Institute,  New 

Brompton 

Schools  of  81.  Augustine,  Harehills- 

rrad,  L’eds  

Three  Houses,  Yarborough  - road, 

L'neoln  

Manse,  Orossau,  Ireland  


By  whom  Required. 


Darwen  (Lancs.)  Corp. 

Darwen  (Lancs  ) Oorp. 
Morley  Ccrp 


Cnmmrs.  H.M.  Works 
Cleator  Moor(Durham) 
U D.C 


lingham  Union  .. 
Riding  A-ylums 
U.D.C.'.!.. 
Cty.  Boro,  of  West  Ham 

Norwich  Corp 

Tonbridge  U.D.C.  — . . 
De'by  Corp 


osea  (U  D.JScb.Bd. 

lenrge'*  (Hanover- 

. are)  Uoion  

Maidens  and  Coornbe 

U.D.C 

Holy  Rood  School 


(Kent) 

"Colling- 


reland  Presbyterian  Congre- 

j gation  ...... 

■,  Thornaby-on-Tee*  -T.  Hopper  A Co.  Ltd  . 


Council  Offi  ;e»  . . . . [ 

J.  B.  Dowding,  5,  Corn- 
square,  L-uminater 
VallanceAWe  twi  k. Archt  1 
White  Hart  chambers, 


J. 


3eld  . 


Cbarlfville | 

J.  P.  Spencer.  C E.  Councl  1 

Offices,  Whitley  1 

G.  D.  Page.  Archt.  (lid  ! 
Glebe-chambers.  Falkirk  • 

- J.  Youog,  £8.  Beufleld-st. 

Glasgow  

J.  Bowd-n,  C E 14,  Ridge-  ( 


I Epping  R.D.C 


Additions  to  Owens  College,  Manches- 

Villa,  Whittleaea 

Additions  to  Hospital. ........... 

Four  Houses,  near  Scarborough  .. 

Hotel.  Aberfeldy,  N.B 

1 street,  Gra 
is 

.0  Factor 

Kidderm 

'wo  Villas,  Roundhay,  Leeds W A A.  M.  Gre 


E.  K.  8.  EiCjtt,  C E.  Town 

Hall  

Purveyor.  Council  Offices. . 
J.  R.  Pixon.  Town  Hall. 

Old-street.  E.C 

B ’rough  Engineer,  Town 

Hall,  Darwen  

J.  Craigen,  193,  Union-st. 


Borough  Engineer,  Town 


Office*.  Storeys-ga‘e,  8.W. 
R.  Rob*rtsoD,  Surv.  Clea- 
tor Moor  . 

C F.  Wike,  C.E.  Town 

Hall 

W.  H.  Mansbridge.  40, 
High-st.reet,  Barnet  .. 
Offices,  Storej-s-gate,  8.W. 

13,  Grey-* tree’, Newcastle- 

on  Tyre  

W.  H.  Ward.  Archt.  Para- 
dl'e-it.  Birmingham  .... 
J.  V.  Edwards.  County 

“ v.  Wakefield 

T.  Hlbbert,  Connell  Offices, 

J'bv  II  A Russell,  ll.Gray’s- 

V.UB.  Udlins.  C.E.  Guild- 
hall, Norwich  

A H.  N»ve,  jnn.  83,  High- 

st.  Tonbridge 

lor*. Surv.  Baleington-lane, 

Derby  

X O.  Schenk,  EDgr.  Har- 
bouv  Offices 


C.  E.  T.  Laurence 
QueenVictorla-pt.  > 
E.  T.  Hall,  57,  Moo 

street,  E.C 

T.  V.  H.  Davison, 


Bath  

Hicks  A Chariewo-d,  Archt 
Gralnger-st.  Newcastle- 

R.  Imes-in,  Su'ton  Graue, 
Masham,  Da'lingtnn  .. 

F.  Smith,  A>cht..  High -at. 

New  Brompton  

W.  C Hall.  Archt.  Park- 
row,  Leeds  ..  .. 

W Mori  imir  A Son,  Archt. 

A.  Boyd  A Co.  Castle- 

bldg.  L'sburn  

J.  M Bott  miey.  Archt.  96 
Albert-'d.  Mlodieebro. 

V.  Wadd'ngton  A eon. 
Archt  17.  St.  Ann's-sq. 
Manchester  


J.  G.  Stallebrisa,  Archt 
North-st.  Peterborough 
E.  Egan.  Archt.  Holmdale, 

Loughtan  

Ball,  Cooper,  A Davis, 


. Hutton  Archt.  Kendi 
M.  Oething,  Arch 
Oxf  ird-chmbrs.  Kidder- 


Broad-st  Leeds 


delivered. 


Aug.  28 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  30- 


do. 

Sept.  & 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  18- 
Sept  19. 
Oct.  12-. 


8tones  A On 
Richmood-ter  Black  b 
W.  W.  Gale,  C.E.  Couni 


Purveyor.  Council 

V.  W Laithwail 
Public  Offices, 


- .ra  tt.  do. 
Town  Hall  , Aug.  2 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment.  By  whom  Advertised. 


it Beckenham  U.D  C.  .. 

mporaiUy)  ....  AyleBbury  U.D.C. 

_ Walthamstow  U.D.C. 

London  AsvlnmsCom. 

it-...  ..  ..  Halif«x  Oorp.  „ . . . 

. . Bethnni  Green  Vestry 


31.  3s.  per  week  .......... 

I.  10s.  per  week 

•V.  5s.  ner  week  


Those  marked,  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Comvetilions.  p.  iv.  Contracts.  pp.  lv.  vl.  <fc  viil.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviii.,xix.  & xxi. 


Ladders,  &c.  16,652,  Georgina  S.  Browne,  Decorative 
Coverings  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c.  16,669,  The  Berliner 

Kunstdruck  and  Verlagsanstalt  vormals  A.  & C.  Kauf- 
mann,  Bricks  and  Tiles. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  27.— By  Orgill,  Marks,  & Orgill 
(at  Masons'  Hall  Tavern). 

Kilburn. — Canterbury-rd.,  “ The  Brondesbury 

Arms”  p.-h..  u.t.  38J  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  105/.  ...  £2, 91c 
Charing  Cross. — St.  Martin’s-lane,  “ The  Marquis 

of  Lorne  " p.-h.,  f.,  r.  107Z.  os.  sd 4>35C 

Camberwell. — 5 and  7,  Avenue-rd.  ; also  “ The 
Lord  Clyde”  p.-h.,  and  1,  Crown-ct.,  f.,  r. 

137^  4,50c 

By  Belton  & Sons  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern). 

City-rd. — 123,  Britannia-st.,  and  “The  Queen’s 
Head  ” p.-h.,  u.t.  57$  yrs.,  r.  240/.,  with  good- 
will  13,25c 

By  Newland.  Davis,  & Hunt  (at 
Newport). 

Undy,  See.,  Mon. — Various  enclosures,  43  a.  3 r. 

29  p.,  f. 1,85; 


Two  copyhold  enclosures,  9 a.  3 r.  30  p 

A freehold  cottage  and  29  p 

By  Henry  Duke  & Son  (at  Bridport). 
Bridport  (near)  Dorset. — The  Wooth  Grange 

Estate,  218  a.  o r.  14  p.,  f.  

By  Hooker  & Webb  (at  Redhill). 
Horley,  Surrey. — Enclosures  of  land,  10  a.  2 r. 

22  P-,  f- 

Christmas  Farm  (part  of),  13  a.  1 r.  26  p.,  f.  

By  Woodhams  & Son  (at  Hailsham). 
Pevensev,  Sussex. — Enclosure  of  marsh  land,  4 a. 


2r.  34  p.,  1. 
Warding,  Susse 
1 r.  3 p. , f. . 
Convent  Hoi 


—Enclosures  of  marsh  land,  14  a, 


holding,  7 a.  3 r.  16  p.,  f.  

Brook  Farm,  31  a.  or.  39 p.,  f. 

Hurstmonceux,  Sussex. — Allotment  fields,  13  a 

or.  9p.,f. 

Two  cottages,  shop,  and  8 a.  ir,  iS  p.,  f. 

New  Barn  Farm,  45  a.,  f. 

Stunts  Green  Farm.  100  a.  o r.  16  p.,  f. 

Chilsham  Farm,  100  a.  1 r.  25  p.,  f. 

A freehold  farm,  32  a.  o r.  33  p.,  f.  

Fareham  Farm,  52  a.  2 r.  3 p.,  f. 

Causeway  Farm,  39  a.  1 r.  32  p.,  f. 

Chilthurst  Farm,  55  a.  1 r.  27  p.,  f. 


July  28.— By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy, 

& Co.  (at  Manchester). 

Lostock  Cralam,  Cheshire. — A freehold  farm,  16  a. 

Enclosure  of  land.  4 a.  or.  38  p.,  f.  

19,  Station-rd.  and  5 a.  1 r.  32  p.,  f. 

1.  3,  5.  7,  and  9,  Lostock-green,  f. 

Moss'  Side  Farm,  15  a.  2 r.  27  p.,  f.  

Moss  Farm  and  Brook  House  Farm,  251 1 

Ho  a'  Hall  Estate.  159  a.  2 r.  23  p.,  f.  (includ- 
ing Manor  of  Holford)  

Graham  Farm.  49  a.  2 r.  36 p.,  . „ 

By  N.  W.  Robinson  (at  Hemel 
Hempstead). 

Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts.— A freehold  brickfield, 

13  a.  3 r.  30  p 320 

A freehold  house  and  4 a.  2 r.  9 p 520 

21  freehold  cottages  862  ; 

A freehold  house  (with  off-licence)  and  i an  acre  510 
Contractions  used  in  these  lists.—  F.g.r.  for  freehold  i 
ground-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for  ( 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent  ; ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  for  1 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per  1 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for  1 

square;  pi.  for  place"  r~~  ‘ * r “ 

yd.  for  yard,  &c. 


. for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


Teak,  E.I load  9/5/o 

Sequola,U.S.ft.cu.  1/9/0 
Ash,  Canada,  load  3/18/0 


Birch,  do. 

Elm,  do 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.. 
Oak,  do 

Pine,  Canada  red 
Do.  yellow  .... 
Lath,  Dantsic, fath 
St.  Petersburg. . 
Wainscot,  Riga, 
&c.,  log 

Deals,  Finland 
2nd  & 1st  std  100 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 
1st  yellow .... 
Do.  2nd  yellow. 

Do.  white 

Swedish  

White  Sea  .... 
Canada,  Pine  1st 
Do.  do.  2nd .... 
Do.  do.  3rd,  &c. 
Do.  Spruce,  1st 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 


New  Brunswick 
Battens  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 


2/j/0 

5/3/0 
3/716  s/o/o 

4/13/0  5/13/0 
2/9/0  4/9/0 

1/18/0  2/18/0 
3/13/0  4/18/0 
0/0/0  0/0/0 

4/3/0  6/3/0 

4/10/0  5/10/0 
S/o/o  6/10/0 

4/10/0  6/3/0 


9/0/0  9/10/0 
9/0/0  9/10/0 
7/10/0  8/10/0 

t 1/0/0  13/10/0 
10/0/0  11/10/0 
9/0/0  11/e/o 
9/10/0  16/0/0 
10/10/0  17/0/0 
18/0/0  24/10/0 
13/0/0  15/15/0 
6/0/0  9/10/0 
8/io/j  10/10/0 

7/10/0  8/ro/o 
7/0/0  8/0/0 

5/0/0  16/0/0 


Other  qualities— 
Cedar,  Cuba,  ft. 

Honduras,  &C. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican,  do.  do. 
Tobasco,  do.  do. 
Honduras,  do. 
Box,  Turkey,  ton 

Rose,  Rio  

Bahia  „ 

Satin,  SL  Doming. 


IS  0/W3 
/3i  /4 

U 6} 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 

••ind  ton  2/6/7}  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/15/0  5/17/6 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales  5/10/0  5/12/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/5/0  7/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  54/5/0  54/15/0 
Best  selected  ..  54/15/0  95/5/0 
Sheets,  strong..  59/j/o  60/0/0 

Chili  bars 50/17/6  0/0/0 

Yellow  m . l.  lb.  sd.  rid. 
Lead  - Pig 
Spanish  ....ton  13 '0/0  0/0/0 

English  com. 

bands 13/5/0  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  ;q.  ft. 
and  upwards  . . 14/5/0  0/0/0 

Pine 14/15/0  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  23/c/o  ' 0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon. 

tagne 23/10/0  0/0/0 

Spelter 20/2/6  23/3/9 

Tin— Straits  ....  73/17/6  0/0/0 

Australian 74/'c/o  75/0/0 

English  Ingots..  76's/o  77/5/0 

Banca  c/0/0  0/0/0 

Billiton  A/o  o/c/o 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  16.15/0  0.0,0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0  c/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 22/0/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  ....  21/15/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale  27/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Brown  26/0/0  o/c/o 

Cottonseed  ret  . . 14/5/0  15/5/0 

Oleine 13/10/0  14/10/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3  0/7/6 

Do.  Black  0/5/0  0/6/6 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 

Turpentine  220/0  c/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
s given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
£ 100 , unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD  iLancs). — For  the  construction 
of  water-supply  works,  Sec.,  tot  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Liver»edge,  waterworks  engineer,  Bryn-slreet,  Ashton-in- 
Makerfield : — 

12-in.  Cast  Iron  Pipes , Grc. 

Newton  Chambers£r,49o  o o I Merton  & Co.,  on 
Stanton  Iron  Works  1,411  o 0 behalf  cfWood  & 

G.  & J.  Staveley  Co £1,385  8 6 

Se  Co 1,406  3 9 | Cochrane  & Co., 

Thompson  & Co.  . . 1,40417  7I  Dudley  (accepted)  1,375 


CARDIFF.— For  alterations  to  heuse,  &c.,  at  wateiwor 
Trade-street,  Penarth-road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mi 
Priestley,  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Cardiff 

Williams  & Thomas.. £299  14  6 I W.  T.  Morgan £ 

W.  H.  Irgleson 262  o o I Cox  &•  Barao  

E.  Turner  & Sons  ..  251  6 9 I C.  C.  Dunn  

G.  Griffi  hs 248  9 8 1 Blacker  Bros..  Llan- 

G.  1-Iallett 244  2 6 I fair-toad,  Cardiff*  .. 

* Accepted. 


'.la^°.V 


C ARDONALI)  (N.B  !—  Accepted  for  cxlensions  to  school,  let  the 
Paisley  Landward  .-c hot  I Board  Messrs  Kerr  , Sr  Watson,  arch 
tect‘.  Johnstone-  Qumtities  by  Mr.  J 11  Bradshaw.  Gla: 

Hut/. ting  j.  W.udrcp.  1-ochwir.noih 

y oinery.  — Adam  Kuk.  Wnireinch  

1'  ti >,■/  mg  — C Murdoch  & Sons.  Johnstone  . 

Plastering  — Geo.  Thoms- n Se  Son.  Johnstone 
Slating  — Geo.  Tbomstn  & Sor.  Johnstone... 

Ti/e  /aying.—Thos.  Mam.  Glasgow. 


CLEATOR  (Cumberland).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  church 
00m  and  caretaker's  house,  for  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Amos.  Cleator 
ish  Church.  Mr.  J.  Stephenson  Stout,  architect,  Gilifoo  , 


, Jacktress-rsad,  Cleator 

Slating. — Robert  Pearson,  lacktress-road,  Cleator  Moor 
yoinery.—) ohn  Martindale,  CriS; field  - road,  Cleator 

Moor j 

Plumbing. — Jackson  Eumpton,  Market-place,  Cleator 

Moor 

Painting. — J.  H.  Tyson,  DaJzell-street,  Moor-row  


LONDON.-For  the  e 
Pant.  Mr.  H.  Phelps  1 
Garden.  Quantities  by  t 

Dickens 

:ds  & Medway. . 


Norton  1,250  | 


ection  of  a detached  house  at  Wimbledon 
irew,  architect,  33,  King-street,  Covent 
ie  architect : — 

-£•.650  I Pater  & Co £1,200 

- ---  Burges,  Wimbledon- 


• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  No  14,  Sloane- 
street,  S.W.  Mr.  R.  G.  Hammond,  architect,  16,  Essex-strectr 
Strand.  W.C.  :— 

Waring  & Co.,  Ltd. £r,83o  I Stimpson  & Co  * £1.563 

• Accepted. 


Garlich  & Hoiton,  Ltd.  .. 


LONDON.— For  erecting  new  factory  cn  the  Lea  Bank.  Lower 
Edmonton,  for  Messrs.  W.  V.  Aldridge  St  Sop.  I-Iioglon  Green. 
Mr.  li.  J.  Harrison,  architect,  38.  Bow  lane.  Cheap  • tie.  E.C.  :— 

Haruian.... ...,.......£2,200 

Extra  for  cement 50 


R.  Rudman,  Chippenham... i-£750 


House,  Llansamlet  :— 

Henry  Jones £920  8 I Thomaj 

William  Tones,  Cray,  John  Jo 

Breconshire* 903  o | 


& Jones  £897 

ies 892  15 

• Accepted. 


DUN  MOW  (Essex). — For  the  e 
sheds,  Sec..  Roughie,  ler  Mr.|  i 
architect,  Coggeshall: — 

E.  West  £618  o 

J.  Smith  & Son 544  r 

A.  W.  Warrtn *03  o 


T.  A.  Gcodey,  Dunraow1 

J.  Pepper  

• Accepted. 


DURHAM.— For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works,  Sherbum 
Hnl  and  Broompaik,  for  the  Rural  District  Louncil  Mr.  George 
Gregson,  surveyor,  bastwood,  Western  H-l1.  Durham.  Quantities 
by  the  surveyor  : — 

Sewer  at  Sherbum  Hill, 


J.  Manners. 


P.  Trater 

G.  T.  Manners 

H.  NichoLon  . 


. ...  - , -I.  Nicholson,  Sherbum 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £80  J 
Sewer  at  Broompark. 

£'4°  I J-  Manners  

1 23  R.  Oliver.  Durham*  .... 

>4-] 


•■£77 


HOLYWOOD  (near  Belfast). — For  erection  of  a villa,  stablirg, 


ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD.— For  the  supply  of  granite 
macadam,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  W.  Livei sedge. 
Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Ashton-in-Malcei field  :— 

Per  ton.  I Per  ton. 

S.  d I c H 

J J.  Lee  13 

Threlkeld  Granite  Co.  ..  10 

Pwllheli  Granite  Co 9 

Ceiriog  Granite  Co. .. . . . . 9 

brundritt  & Co 9 


to  Mountsorrel  Granite  Co  .. 

5 I Leonard  Cooper 

3 I Clee  Hill  Granite  Co 

7 Darbishires,  Ltd  , Pen- 
0 I maenmawr  (accepted)  . . 


BELFAST  (near). — Terrace  of  five  houses'- — 

Wm.  Ntmick  £2,729  I Grainger  Bros 

Campbell  & Lowry 2,595  | Wm.  Millar,  Ho’ywood*.. 

* Accepted. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  redecoration 
r(  " Sandykeld,"  Manor-road,  for  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Vernon.  Mr. 
G.  A.  Bligh  Livesay,  architect . — 

F.  T.  Cutler  £320 


Silas  Parmenter  . 


BRISTOL.— For  extensions  to  school,  Greenbank,  for  the  School 
Board.  Mr.  F.  Blign  Bond,  architect,  Alliance-cnambeis,  Corn- 
street,  Bristol : — 

Keen  Sc  Keen £2,035  I J.  Hatheily  £1.937 

W.  J.  Tanner 1,972  E.  Walters  i.gfo 

E.  Clark  1,950  | W.  Church* 1,887 


J.  Wilkins,  Bristol* . 


•£42 


BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—  Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a 
retort  house,  Sec  , at  gaswoiks,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  L. 
Kamsden,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Burton-upon-Trent : — 

Building. 

J.  T.  Farlow,  Burton-on-Trent 

IVrought-iron  Roof. 

Gough  Se  Felgate,  Burton-on-Trent 


••£2  395  »9 


••£589  13  6 


CARDIFF.— For  paving,  kerbiog,  &c.,  Harrowby-lane.  &c,  for 
the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Hatpur,  C.E  , Town  Hall,  Carditf:— 

Harrowby-  Harrowby- 

_ lane.  lane  East. 

J;  Rkh- £376 


HOLYWOOD  inear  Belfast).— Erection  of  three  houses  :— 

Wm.  Neeson  £590  | Wm.  Millar £435 

R.  Ferris  480  | Grainger  Bros  , Holywood* 


HORWICH  (Lancs.).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  square  brick 
chimney.  45  yds.  high,  for  Messrs.  A.  Mason  & Son.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Dyson,  0..E  , 17,  Lee-lane,  Horwich.  Quantises  by  the  engineer 

Fairclough  Deonatd,  Adlington,  Lancs £364  2 10 

[Six  other  contraccois  tendered.] 


>1.  architect,  15,  Parliament-street,  Hull:- 
B rick l dying.— F.  Billon,  66,  Mayfield  - street, 

Hull  £145  „ 


■ — A.  Windass,  West  Dock  Avenue, 
—Smith  & Hunter,  Ocean-plac 


KIDDERMINSTER.— For  ketbirg,  f.rr 
_ .arence-streets,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr. 

Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Kidderminster: — 

T.  Vide £438  10  I Geo.  Law,  Kiddermin- 

| ster  (accepted) £ 


LEEDS.  — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  underground 
veniences,  Duncan-street,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Thomas 
" * i,  C.E.,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds: — 

'-'-’-■ting  and  Masonry. — Schofield,  Son, 

Leeds £1,239  19 

"tal  Iron  Railing. — Walter  McFarane 


Brick/ay 
Se  C 

Ornai 


t Co..  Glasgow 

Plumbing.— Adams  & Co.,  Leeds  

Ventilating  Fans .— J.  H.  Pickup  & Co  , Leeds 
Pavement  Lights.— The  St.  Pancras  Ironworks 

Company,  London 

FI coring . — Diespek  f r & Co.,  London 

Electric  Lighting.— W . Wharam,  Leeds  


105  i. 


£1.812  18  11 
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CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  business  premises,  31  and  32, 
High-street,  for  Mr.  A.  F.  Langley.  Mr.  E.  Jenkln  Williams,  archi- 
tect. 14,  High-street,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 
p ' W.  Thomas  & Co.  ..£2.965  o o 


J-  M.  Hock  rid') 


W.  Bow. 

C.  C.  Dunn  . 
I C.  Pii<  ' “ 


*vi-  Hockndge  ..  3, ,50  o a I W.  H.  Ingleson  ... 

Thomas  & Co.  . . 2,995  o o S Shepton  & Co.  . 

knOT  4-  WUIr  „ . O-  _ _ I TT  -T-  o. 


LEYTONSTONE  (Essex).— For  alterations  to  the  Congreg: 
tional  Church,  Leytonstone-road.  Messrs.  J.  T.  Newman  i 
Jacques,  architects,  2,  Fen-crurt,  E.C.  :— 

Hearle  & Farrow £r,c95  0 I J.  Noakes* £815  1 

W.  Gregar  & Son 927  o|  ‘Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  the  pulling  d;wn  and  rebuilding  of  Nos.  292.-’9o 
Kentish  Town-road,  N.W.,  for  Mr.  Herbert  BeddalL  Mr.  Walter 
Joho-sireet,  Adelphi.  W.C.  Quantities  by 
'eyor,  Dacre  House,  Aiundel-street, 


Mr.  C7  Orlando  Law," 
Strand,  W.C.  :— 

R.  Bristow  Se  Sons 

J.  Allen  & Sons  

Patman  8e  Fotberinghai 
J.  Carmichael 


ir,6oo  I Lawrance  & Sons  

:r,833  Gould  & Brand 

0,793  A.  A.  Webber,  London* 
0,695  I * Accepted. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  new  shop  front  and  enclosure  for  Mr, 
Speaight  & Co £A6o 


Quick,  & Whincop,  architects 

Proctor £2  397  I Sandford  

Ware 7,070  Thomas  & Edge*  

Kttley 1,950  I ‘Accepted. 


Peicy  H.  Monckton,  architect 

West  Bros  , Rochester.. . £4,515  I H L.  Holloway 

Nightingale 4 224  Thomas  & Edge  . . . 

Bailey,  bon,  & Holness  ..  4,045  | Harnss  & Wardrop  . 

Jerrard  & Son 3,984  Turtle  & Appleton  . 

J.  Greenwood 3,960  | 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  “Fox  and  Hounds"  public- 
house,  Plumstead  Common-road,  Woolwich,  for  Mr.  J.  Hobson. 
Messrs.  Church,  Quick,  & Whincop,  architects  :— 

Kitley £*97  | Hodgin ..£650 


, I Foreman  

665  Thomas  & Edge* 

658  | • Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  erecting  a new  theatre  in  St.  Martin's-court, 
Charing  Cross-road,  London,  W.C..  for  Mr.  Chatles  Wyndhatn. 
Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague,  architect,  Fitzalan  House,  Arundel-street, 
Strand,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Henderson,  surveyor. 


1,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  :— 


Foster  & Dicksee  .... 

C.  Gray  Hill 

Wilkinson  Bros 

Stimpson  St  Co 

Couttney  Se  Fairbairn 

Waller  Wallis 

J.  Howe  & Co 

W.  H I .otden  & Sons 
Kirk  Se  Randall  ...  . 

H.  * K.  1-ea  

H.  1..  Holloway  

H Burman  .V.Sons 

Harris  Se  Waidrop 

Patman  Se  i-'otheimgham aalsls  I 

F.  & H.  F.  H.ggs 22,360  1 

C.  P Kearlcy*  21.956  1 

• Amended  and  reduced  tender  accepted  at  £20, 


Extra  for 
Stage 
Cellar. 
£ s. 


23032 


LONDON.— For  erecting  new  premises  2,  3 and  4,  Bishop? gate- 
street  Without,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  D.  C.  Apperly.  Mr.  Augustus  E. 
Hughes,  architect,  28,  M:rtimer-street.  Regent-street,  W.  Quanu- 
' ' A.  R.  Henderson,  surveyor,  47,  Pall  MaP,  S.W.  : — 

■£“.795  I Patrick  Se  Son  £10.825 

ir.444  Adamson  Sc  Sons 1,0724 

11,320  | H.  L.  Holloway  10.690 

11,297  I Woodward  & Co 10,682 

1,984  Wm.  Downs  (accepted). . it  ,199 


ties  by  Iv  . 

Lawrence  Se  Sons  . . . 

Colls  & Sons 

Hal),  Beddall  & Co.  . 

Falkner  & Sons  

Higgs  & Hill 

Williams  & Son  


‘0.975  I 


MALMESBURY  (Wilts). — For  addition  of  new  billiard-room 
wing  to  the  Manor  House,  Burton  Hill,  for  Colonel  Spencer  HalL 
Mr.  Harold  Brakspear,  architect,  Corsham  : — 

Baker  & Sons ....£070  | R.  Rudman,  Chippenham*£93? 


Btgwood  S:  Co £700 


NEW  SWINDON  (Wilts.). — For  the  erection  of  workshops 
(Secticn  B),  Victoria-road,  for  the  Uiban  District  Council.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Hamp,  Surveyor,  Puolic  Offices,  Swindon  :— 

C.  Williams £833  0 o I H.  Se  C.  S packman, 

J.  Williams 813  0 0 | Swindon  (accepted)  £804  19 


NEWTOWNARDS  (Ireland).-For  the  erection  of  a 
•.  tesideoce.  l.isbainet.  for  the  Union  Guardians.  M 
architect,  1,  l.cmbaid-stieet.  Belfast  — 

McCtune  £1.495  I Wm.  Ken 

...  1.400  Campbell  Se  Lowry  . 

...  t.S97  Wm.  McGee  

...  1. 197  | Morrow.  Ballygowan' 

• Accepted. 


M uo'gcmery 
Caldwell  .... 


PLAISTOW  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  twenty-nine  houses, 
Hermit-toad,  for  the  West  Ham  Town  Council.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell, 
Borough  Ergineer,  Town  Hall.  Stratford,  E. : — 

O.  W.  keed  £'7.874  I G.  Sharpe  

. G.  Hotlock 15.894  H.  J.  Carter  

lalaam  Bros. 15.552  I Merredew  & Wort  .. 


is  Angell. 
••£15.350 


PORT  TALBOT  (Wales).— For  the  erection  ot  a shop  and 
premises,  Station-road,  for  Mr.  T.  B.  Bamford.  Mr.  Frank  B.  Smith, 
architect,  Port  Talbot  :— 

Jno.  Davies £698  o o I W.  Stephens,  Swan- 

Stephen _Rees 662  o 0 sea* £529  19  6 

0 | • Accepted, 


Morgan  Cox 


READING.— For  erecting  new  premises,  Broad-streef.  Reading, 
r Mr.  A.  H.  Bull.  Mr.  F.  W,  Albury,  architect.  Friar-street. 
Reading.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Henderson,  surveyor,  47,  Pa)Ii 
Mall,  S.W.  :— 

Higgs  & Sons — ..£4,685  I Lewis  Brothers  ........  ..£4,350 

Bottril]  & Son.™ 4,491  Margetts  4.270 

Stokes  4,399  Fitt  41 

Kirgeriee 4,370  | 

(Amended  and  reduced  estimate  accepted  at  £3,747  ] 
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ROUGHDOWN.- For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Roughdown. 
Herts.  Mr.  C.  H.  Row.  archite.t.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Kook- 

Brightman  £5,471  I Honour  & Son £5,350 

Horn 5.394  Webster  & Cannon,  Ayles- 

Smith 5,090  | bury 4.598 


SKIPTON.— 
the  Rural  District  Council. 
Quantities  by  engineer  :— 

T.  Rowland  £896  3 . 

Hartley  & Pickles  . . 688  5 ■ 

J.  & M.  Hawley  848  51 

T.  Young  & Co Sir  0 

T.  Kassel 704  1 

• Accepted. 


I G.  H.  Mason x 

H.  Wilson 

I G.  Dougill,  Avsgarth* 

I Sheepbtidge  Coal  and 

I Iron  Co.t  

t Pipes  only. 


SOUTHALL. — For  the  erection  of  " Bricklayers'  Arms  " public- 
faouse,  for  Messrs.  Sedgwick  & Co.,  Watford.  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Ayres, 
architect,  Watford:— 

£1.163  | A.  & B.  Hanson,  Southall*£i.5o 


:r&  Co.  . 


STAMFORD.— Accepted  for  the  supply  of  broken  granite.  &c,. 
at  the  Station  yard,  f .r  the  Town  Council.  Mr  Jas.  Kichardsor,. 
Borough  Surveyor.  Stamford  : — 

Ellis  A F.verard.  Bard.  -.1  Hill  Quarries  ; — 

iso  tons  XX. ics.  per  ton. 

tons  XXX  95. 

Groby  Granite  Company  : — 

ano  tons  XX — 10s.  per  ton. 

Gtimley  «X  Son.  Sutton  Bridge  — 

2u:  tuns  XX  Clide  Hill  granite..............  ss.  9J.  per  ton. 


o \»  liNUU.'.  — Accepted  tor  sewering,  metalling,  ore.,  several 
streets,  for  the  Swindon  New  Town  Council.  Mr.  H.  J.  Hamp, 


surveyor,  Regent-circus,  New  Swindon: — 

Kail-road. 

W.  Chambers,  Swindon .£569  n 7 

Tenny son-road. 

Free  & Sons,  Maidenhead  332  o o 

Free  & Sons,  Maidenhead 1,010  0 o 

B.  Winchcombe,  Swindon ... ....  149  18  9 

Ncwh  a ll-street. 

Free  & Sons,  Maidenhead 301  o o 

Edgnua  re-road. 

Free  & Sons,  Maidenhead  ........  i85  0 o 

Seven  Back  Roads  from  Eastcott-kill  to  Curtis-street, 
Free  & Sons,  Maidenhead  298  11  o 


THORNHILL  (Yorkshire).  — For  the  execution  of  sewerage 
works,  &c.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  S.  W.  Parker. 
Surveyor,  Council's  Offices,  Thornhill.  Quantities  by  the  Sut- 

For  Executing  the  Works,  Ere. 

Garforth  Bros.,  contractors,  &c.,  Ninfield £2,519  2 5 

For  the  Supplying  of  Earthenware  Pipes,  Ere. 

G.  & J.  Haigh.  Ravenslodge  Brickworks,  Dewsbury 
[Schedule  of  prices  given]. 


street,  Newport,  Mon. 

Rodgers  S:  Williams £6,525 

J.  Chatles 6,430 

A.  Lawson  & Co.  .......  6.173 

E.  C.  Iordan  j 5.880 

?.  G.  Thomas  5,765 

C.  H.  Reed  - 5,600 


by  the  architects  :— 

F.  S.  Parhtt £5.500 

David  Lewes,  Llanhclteth, 

Mon.  — S.500 

A.  C.  Parfitt  5.303 

J.  Morgan.. £.r35 


WEST  BRIDGFORD.— For  the  ^execution 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W, 
Bridgford  : — 

Gower  Bros £3.°40  19  10  I Barry 

Cope  & Raynor,  R.  Peck  ... 

W.  Bridgford*....  3,035  3 4I 

• Accepted. 


Pare,  C.E  , West 


C.B.N.  SNEWIN 

MAHOGANY,  -WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 
Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 12,  13,  14,  15,  10,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  KAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 

THK  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNR83,  DRY.  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone,  No.  J74  Holborn.  Tele.  Address  : 8NEWIN,  London. 


WEST  HAM.— For  making  up  Freemantle-rcad  and  other 
streets,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Lewis  Angel),  Borough 
Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Stratford.  E.  : — 

R.  Ballard.  Ltd .£4,124  16  8 1 W,  Griffiths  .... £3,701  8 9 

B.  W.  Glenny 3.962  7 3 I T.  Adams 3.683  10  11 

J.  Jackson,  Plaistow*  3.74513  olG  Bell  .... ....  3,640  3 3 

• Accepted. 


WEST  HAM.— For  the  exe 
for  the  Town  Council.  Mr. 
Town  Hall.  Stratford,  E.  :— 

R.  Ballard,  Ltd.  ..,£29.703  o 
Neave  & Son..  23814  o 


B.  Cooke  & Co. 

R.  Jackscn  . . 

T.  Adams  ..  

J.  Jackson  . ..  20,33' 


0 I C.  W.  Killiogback 
o I Pedrith"  & Co !!!!!! 


8 Clifc  Bell,  Harle 


WIMBLEDON.— For  making  up  [Ridgway-gardens  and  Edge- 
hill,  lor  the  Urban  District  Council  :— 

Edge-hill. 

J.  Mowlem  & Co £1.586  | E.  lies,  Wimbledon* £1,238 

Ridgway- gardens. 

J.  Mowlem  £547  I K.  lies,  Wimbledon*  £433 

* Accepted. 
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Brisbane. 

IKE  all  the  other 
cities  of  Australia, 
Brisbane,  the 
capital  of  Queens- 
land, has  suffered 
severely  from  the 
crisis  of  1893,  but 
on  revisiting  it 
after  an  absence 
of  a few  years  the 
effects  are  not  so  apparent  as  in  some  of  the 
other  capitals,  for  quite  a respectable  number 
of  new  buildings  present  themselves  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  these  were  erected  or  arranged  for 
anterior  to  1893,  and  so  give  an  air  of  pro- 
gress not  quite  warranted  by  present  condi- 
tions. But  by  all  accounts  trade  is  reviving 
throughout  the  colony,  and  an  era  of  quiet 
but  sound  expansion  is  anticipated. 

This  is  all  the  more  satisfactory  as,  in 
addition  to  the  crisis,  severe  floods  afflicted 
the  city,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
ness section  was  under  water,  while  in 
South  Brisbane  two-story  houses  were  sub- 
merged and  many  swept  bodily  away.  The 
havoc  at  the  time  was  great,  but  of  this 
little  or  no  trace  now  remains  except  the 
temporary  bridge  and  the  fine  new  one,  of 
which  half  is  completed.  This  is  a creditable 
piece  of  engineering  work,  and  we  under- 
stand the  whole  of  it  is  of  Colonial  manu- 
facture. When  completed,  there  will  be  two 
roadways  separating  the  traffic,  both  vehicular 
and  tram,  and  two  spacious  footways.  At 
j the  end  of  each  footway  is  a well-designed 
arch  of  stonework. 

But  to  return  to  the  flood.  Some  amusing 
incidents  are  vouched  for  by  good  autho- 
rities. In  Queensland  most  of  the  houses 
'Vre  of  wood,  framed  together  on  the  top  of 
"piles  (locally  called  stumps)  and  kept  from 
4 ft.  to  10  ft.  above  the  soil.  The  stumps 
are  each  covered  with  a galvanised  iron  dish 
or  “stump  cap  ” to  prevent  the  white  ants 
penetrating  into  the  house  framing,  and 
therefore  when  the  flood  came  many  were 
lifted  off  their  stumps  and  floated  away  to 
sea.  In  one  case  a cottage  was  thus  washed 
away,  but  another  cottage  was  washed  down 
at  the  height  of  the  flood,  lodged  on  the  vacant 
stumps  and  remained  fixed  there  when  the 
waters  fell.  The  owner  of  the  land  and  stumps 
claimed  the  derelict  cottage,  as  it  was  his 


freehold.  The  owner  of  the  errant  cottage 
claimed  his  home.  The  dispute  was  settled 
for  25/.,  and  each  was  satisfied,  for  the  one 
got  a new  house,  and  the  other  could  not  re- 
move it,  whatever  legal  right  he  may  have 
had.  It  is  shown  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  story  is  that 
the  new  cottage  is  somewhat  askew,  and  is 
5 ft.  larger  each  way  than  the  old  stumps. 
In  another  case  at  Ipswich  it  is  reported  that 
a cottage  floated  astride  the  roof  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  so  remained  for 
several  hours  ; and  in  Brisbane  large  vessels 
were  floated  into  and  left  high  and  dry  in 
the  Botanic  Gardens  by  one  flood,  and  then 
floated  off  again  by  the  second.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  rush  of  waters  it  is  also  asserted 
that  at  Mogil  Ferry,  about  six  miles  below 
Ipswich,  the  waters  rose  the  enormous  height 
of  97  ft. 

There  have  been  many  proposals  to  cope 
with  future  downfalls,  mostly  by  straighten- 
ing the  river  and  giving  a more  direct  exit  to 
the  sea  ; but  this  means  that  Brisbane  would 
be  left  without  a river  unless  locked,  and  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  this  frightens  the 
Government  and  the  citizens.  An  essentially 
modern  scheme  is  to  impound  the  flood 
waters  up  among  the  hills  in  a vast  reservoir, 
and  use  it  for  generating  electric  power ; but 
the  question  is,  whether  the  game  is  worth 
the  candle.  Something,  however,  will  have 
to  be  done,  for  as  the  city  grows  each  great 
flood  will  be  more  destructive.  Another,  and 
even  more  necessary  public  work,  is  the 
drainage  of  the  city.  At  present  earth  closets 
are  universal,  and  a universal  nuisance,  for 
the  climate  is  sub-tropical,  and  the  odours 
pungent.  Sydney  and  Adelaide  are  both 
sewered,  Melbourne  is  in  the  hands  of 
drainage  engineers  and  contractors,  so  Bris- 
bane will  not  lag  far  behind. 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  the  buildings, 
and  foremost  among  those  of  recent*  date 
stands  the  fine  pile  of  Government  Offices 
facing  the  river  and  the  new  bridge.  Com- 
menced several  years  since,  these  buildings 
have  been  gradually  extended,  till  now  a 
good  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  general 
design  and  grouping,  though  a considerable 
time  will  no  doubt  elapse  ere  the  whole 
block  is  completed.  They  occupy,  or  will 
occupy,  a full  city  section,  bounded  by  four 
streets,  and  are  built  of  an  excellent  cream- 
coloured  stone,  which,  so  far,  is  standing 
well.  Italian  Renaissance  is  the  style 


adopted,  and  it  is  carried  out  with  correct 
and,  in  parts,  even  refined  detail.  The 
most  noticeable  characteristic  is  the  skill 
shown  in  grouping,  and  the  effect  of 
light  and  shade  obtained  by  simple  and 
natural  means.  The  adoption  of  the 
somewhat  commonplace  arrangement  of  a 
rusticated  basement,  Doric  ground  story,  and 
Ionic  first  story  is  not  so  satisfactory,  but  a 
little  freshness  is  imparted  to  the  upper  story 
by  the  alternation  of  small  and  delicate 
pilasters  in  the  lower  portions,  with  the 
usual  Corinthian  in  those  that  are  higher 
and  more  accentuated.  The  centre  of  the 
site  will  be  an  open  court,  and  this  might 
have  been  made  a charming  feature,  but 
probably  for  reasons  of  economy  it  is  at  pre- 
sent finished  off  in  cement  in  the  most 
vernacular  style.  The  general  sky-line  is 
varied,  but  there  is  no  striking  feature,  such 
as  tower  or  dome,  and  it  is  improbable  that 
any  such  is  contemplated.  The  completed 
building  will,  therefore,  lack  piquancy,  though 
it  will  probably  possess  quiet  dignity,  and 
suggest  its  purpose. 

Continuing  along  the  street  towards  the 
Parliament  House,  a row  of  picturesque  but 
rather  fussy  dwellings,  called  “ The  Man- 
sions,” is  very  noticeable  from  the  combina- 
tion of  red  brick,  white  stone  dressings  and 
slated  roofs,  but  they  deserve  credit  as 
showing  an  honest  attempt  to  treat  verandahs 
constructively.  The  designer  has,  however, 
failed  to  realise  that  a good  composition 
cannot  be  made  by  combining  two  totally 
diverse  modes  of  treatment — the  vertical  and 
horizontal.  One  must  dominate.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  the  arcades  of  the  ground  and 
first  floors  are  strongly  horizontal  in  ten- 
dency, whereas  the  second  floor  features 
stick  through  vertically  and  make  too  harsh 
contrast. 

Turning  down  Charlotte-street  a new 
building,  St.  Stephen's  Catholic  School, 
catches  the  eye,  but  painfully  rather  than 
pleasantly,  for  its  light-coloured  brick  and 
painted  cement  dressings  are  about  on  a par 
with  the  lean  and  wiry  pseudo-Gothic 
design.  It  is  not  even  homogeneously  bad, 
for  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  building  are 
treated  in  the  baldest  builder’s  vernacular 
with  wooden  balconies  of  common  type. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  get  back  to  Queen- 
street,  the  principal  artery  of  the  city,  and 
note  another  new  building  of  much  more 
satisfactory  design.  This  is  the  Queensland 
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Investment  Company's  offices,  a simple  com- 
position of  three  semi-circular  arches  on 
the  ground  story,  with  Doric  three-quarter 
columns  on  the  first  story  and  Corinthian  on 
the  second.  The  deeply-recessed  central 
archway  on  the  ground  story,  with  its  wide, 
panelled  soffit  and  wrought-iron  gates,  is 
particularly  good,  and  the  dark  woodwork  of 
the  staircase  hall,  though  free  in  design, 
indicates  considerable  thought  and  skill. 

Another  building  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
Queensland  Deposit  Bank,  at  the  corner  of 
Adelaide  and  Albert  streets.  It  is,  however, 
cemented,  like  the  majority  of  buildings  in 
Australia,  but  the  detail  is  original,  and 
shows  a combination  of  late  French  Gothic, 
corbelled  window  heads  and  arches,  foliated 
pilasters,  the  sunk  and  projecting  square 
bay  windows,  with  round  corners,  popu- 
larised by  Mr.  Colcutt  a few  years  ago,  and 
large  eaves  filled  with  good  cast  ornament. 
This  eclectic  composition  is  modified  and 
fused  together  into  a fairly  harmonious 
whole  on  Renaissance  lines,  and  piquancy  is 
secured  by  the  addition  of  an  effective  turret 
at  the  angle. 

The  large,  bald,  and  bare-looking  Baptist 
Church  on  Wickham-terrace  demands  atten- 
tion if  only  for  its  prominence,  as  from  its 
commanding  position  it  dominates  the  town. 
It  is  said  to  seat  800  and  to  have  cost  15,000/. 
The  seats  are  arranged  in  a semi-circle,  radi- 
ating from  the  platform  pulpit ; there  is  only 
an  end  gallery  at  present,  but  from  the  two 
tiers  of  windows  it  looks  as  if  galleries  all 
round  were  contemplated  at  some  future 
time.  In  its  present  condition  the  acoustics 
are  not  good,  and  as  it  will  probably  be  many 
years  ere  greater  seating  accommodation  is 
required,  it  is  a very  open  question  whether 
this  mode  of  extension  is  desirable,  especially 
in  a sub-tropical  climate.  Externally,  the 
principal  feature  is  a solid-looking  square 
tower,  which,  however,  is  wrongly  placed, 


being  on  the  upper  side  of  the  site,  so  that 
the  lines  of  the  building  fall  away  with  the 
hill  instead  of  contrasting  with  it.  Plastered 
within  and  cemented  without,  flat  and  unin- 
teresting in  treatment,  the  building  makes 
one  regret  that  so  fine  an  opportunity  has 
been  missed  of  erecting  a striking  and  yet 
useful  church  for  Nonconformist  worship. 

A short  distance  away,  in  Herbert-street,  is 
the  Servants’  Home,  founded  by  Lady  Mus- 
grave,  wife  of  a late  Governor  of  the  colony. 
It  is  a building  of  irregular  plan,  carried  out 
in  red  brick  and  cement  dressings,  wooden 
gables,  and  high  pitched  iron  roofs.  There 
is  a good  deal  of  picturesqueness  in  the 
composition,  and  the  large  angle  block 
covered  with  an  iron  curved  roof,  and  a look- 
out on  the  top,  is  an  original  feature.  Over 
the  central  block  there  is  also  a fl6che  of 
ordinary  type.  The  design  is  perhaps  a 
little  crude  and  forced  in  parts,  but  the 
general  effect  is  rather  pleasing  than  other- 
wise. To  English  eyes  the  corrugated  iron 
roofs  and  cement  dressings  are  an  eyesore, 
but  in  a new  country  with  limited  resources 
one  has  to  tolerate  much  that  in  the  old 
country  would  be  deservedly  reprobated. 

Farther  away  to  the  north-east,  on  a 
prominent  site  sloping  towards  the  town  and 
river,  the  Exhibition  Building  maybe  seen, 
and  from  a distance  the  effect  is  excellent. 
On  nearer  inspection,  of  course,  the  details 
show  the  cheapness  that  seems  inseparable 
from  this  class  of  structure,  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, a very  creditable  design  and  infi- 
nitely superior  to  those  of  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
and  Adelaide.  The  plan  consists  of  two 
large  naves  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
in  the  shape  ot  the  letter  T.  The  wing 
represented  by  the  upstroke  is  shorter  than 
the  cross  one,  and  is  devoted  to  a very 
spacious  concert  hall  of  somewhat  square 
form,  with  a gallery  all  round  it,  and  a 
large  platform  orchestra  and  organ  at  the 


rear.  The  other  wing  internally  is  simply 
a huge,  bare  brick  exhibition  hall,  but  as  the 
flank  of  this  overlooks  the  sports  ground  the 
opportunity  has  been  seized  to  attach  a 
loggia  of  dignified  proportions,  which  will 
form  a charming  lounge  and  promenade. 
Externally  the  design  is  well  studied,  the 
ends  of  the  nave  being  well  accentuated. 

At  the  bottom  end  of  the  upstroke  of  the  t 
there  is  a fine  carriage  porch,  and  at  the 
right  hand  end  of  the  cross  stroke  are  the 
entrances  to  the  Exhibition  hall.  Gables  of 
moderate  size  diversify  the  flanks,  but  the 
roofing  is  the  universal  corrugated  iron.  A 
modern  treatment  of  round  arched  Roman- 
esque is  the  style  that  has  been  adopted, 
though  in  parts  some  crudities  of  Gothic 
origin  make  their  appearance.  But  on  the 
whole  the  building  is  one  of  which  the 
inhabitants  may  be  proud. 

Returning  to  the  town  via  Fortitude  Valley, 
the  branch  office  of  the  Queensland  National 
Bank,  with  its  bold  loggia  treatment  of  the 
front,  is  worthy  of  notice.  There  are  two 
lofty  stories  of  three  bays  carried  up  in  red 
terra-cotta  of  very  good  quality,  and  the 
centre  bay  is  carried  up  one  story  higher. 
The  columns  and  piers  are  rusticated  and 
fluted.  The  rustications  to  the  columns  are 
circular ; if  these  had  been  made  square, 
and  the  flutings  omitted,  the  whole  design 
would  have  gained  materially  in  strength. 
The  topmost  story  is  the  least  satisfactory, 
looking  weak  under  its  heavy  pediment.  The 
main  face  of  the  building  behind  the  loggia 
is  carried  out  in  cream-coloured  brick,  with 
cement  dressings,  but  the  flanks  and  rear  • 
are  absolutely  bare  and  bald,  with  no  attempt  : 
at  treatment  whatever. 

A little  farther  on,  at  Eagle  Farm,  a genuine  ■ 
Japanese  house  is  to  be  seen,  for  it  was  > 
designed  and  erected  in  the  land  of  the  ; 
Rising  Sun,  taken  to  pieces  and  shipped  to  ) 
Brisbane,  and  there  put  together  again  by  / 
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Japanese  workmen.  It  was  closed  up  at  the  I Brisbane  is,  however,  progressive.  It  has  in 
'time  of  our  visit,  as  the  owner  was  away,  so  I many  of  its  buildings  done  well,  and  since 


we  cannot  tell  what  the  interior  may  be  like ; 
but  (he  exterior  suggests  a purely  Australian 
rectangular  plan  with  a detached  kitchen. 
The  all-round  verandah  was  closed  in  by 
-sliding  shutters  painted  white,  reaching  to 
within  about  2 ft.  of  the  plate,  this  space 
'being  filled  by  lattice-work  and  glass.  The 
•verandah  roof  stops  against  the  main  walls, 
•and  the  central  block  has  a slightly  higher 
-roof.  The  roofs  are  quite  straight,  instead 
■of  being  curved,  but  are  covered  with  brown 
'tiles,  something  like  the  Roman  in  shape  but 
angular.  The  hips  are  formed  with  several 
•layers  of  tiles  and  hence  stand  up  promi- 
nently, while  the  lower  ends  are  covered 
•with  what  looked  like  repousse  bronze  orna- 
ment of  fine  design.  The  eaves  tiles  are 
•also  beautifully  modelled.  Altogether,  the 
‘house  is  a most  refreshing  change  from  the 
vernacular  Brisbane  dwelling,  and  it  is  to  be 
•hoped  its  artistic  influence  may  be  wide- 
spread, though,  judging  by  the  remarks  one 
■heard,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  made  much 
•way  at  present. 

Hence  one  gets  back  to  the  centre  of  the 
•city,  passing  the  Custom  House  on  the  way, 
and  regretting  that  its  fine  dome  has  not  a 
'better  substructure.  Although  passable  in 
design  (it  is  a two-storied  building  with 
fluted  pilasters  carried  up  the  whole  height), 
it  is  entirely  coated  with  cement  of  the 
•dirtiest  and  dingiest  hue.  Had  it  been  in 
‘Stone,  and  the  details  somewhat  modified,  it 
would  have  formed  a picture  worth  looking 
at  as  one  sails  up  the  river  from  the  sea. 


we  last  made  a critical  round  of  its  streets  it 
has  done  better,  so  that  in  its  future  buildings 
we  may  hope  it  will  do  better  still,  and  be- 
come architecturally  worthy  of  being  the 
capital  of  a great  colony. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A SUCCESSFUL 
CONTRACTOR. 

By  Alexander  MacLachlan,  Associate 
Member  Inst.  C.E. 
ilUCH  is  the  amount  of  competition 
in  contracting  nowadays,  and  the 
complexity,  intricacy,  and  great 
extent  and  diversity  of  work  now 
attempted,  that  the  art  of  successful  con- 
tracting has  become  quite  a scientific  pro- 
fession, requiring  a liberal  education,  and 
calling  forth  all  the  best  energy,  knowledge, 
experience,  sagacity,  and  skill  to  be  found 
in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  enterprising  con- 
tractors of  the  present  day.  A few  hints 
from  one  who  has  had  twenty-five  years- 
experience  of  contracts  and  contractors  may 
be  useful  to  the  young  intending  contractor. 

The  writer  may  be  allowed  to  begin  by 
observing  that  a good  introduction  into  con- 
tracting on  one’s  own  account  is  to  be  a 
timekeeper,  clerk,  or  cashier  with  a con- 
tractor ; especially  if  this  is  coupled  with  the 
previously  acquired  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  a useful  trade,  such  as  a joiner, 
mason,  or  blacksmith. 

An  energetic,  persevering  young  man,  em- 
ployed with  a contractor  for  railways,  water- 


works, or  docks,  has  a capital  chance  of 
successfully  learning  contracting.  Many  of 
the  best  known  and  largest  contractors  have 
had  in  this  way  their  first  training.  Time- 
keepers, clerks,  or  cashiers  get  to  know  so 
thoroughly  the  ways,  manners,  and  methods 
of  workmen,  their  rate  of  wages,  and 
their  capabilities,  and  also  of  the  prices  of 
materials,  plant,  &c.,  that,  although  they  are 
called  timekeepers  or  clerks,  yet  they  fulfil 
many  duties  pertaining  to  those  managing 
the  business  of  a contractor,  and  so  gradu- 
ally gain  such  a knowledge  and  experience 
as  enables  them,  with  a little  capital  and 
credit,  to  start  for  themselves. 

There  are  many  successful  contractors 
who  have  once  been  joiners,  masons,  or 
blacksmiths,  and  some  who  have  been  in 
trades  not  at  all  constructive,  who,  through 
having  a genius  for  such  work,  make  a fair 
competency  out  ot  contracting.  Some  who 
have  been  architects  and  civil  engineers 
succeed  better  as  contractors,  their  ex-  • 
perience  being  of  great  service  to  them. 
These  last,  it  can  well  be  understood,  if  they 
do  not  make  much  of  a fortune  for  them- 
selves, yet  from  their  knowledge  of  construc- 
tion and  materials,  turn  out  good  substantial 
work  for  their  employers. 

The  general  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
young  intending  contractor  is  extremely  wide 
and  varied.  Many  contractors  send  their 
sons,  after  they  have  passed  through  the 
university,  lor  a year  or  two  to  civil  engineers’ 
offices,  in  order  to  learn  a little  of  the  tech- 
nique of  their  profession  or  calling.  This 
experience  is  of  great  use  to  young  con- 
tractors in  the  future.  They  have  a chance 
of  getting  a notion  of  setting  out  of  work  ; of 
surveying  and  levelling  and  the  use  of  in- 
struments ; and  of  plans,  specifications, 
estimates,  schedules  of  quantities,  contracts, 
tenders,  &c. 

The  whole  knowledge  required  by  the 
successful  contractor  may  be  summed  up  in  : 
a knowledge  of  men,  materials,  and  prices. 
He  should  be  a man  of  great  perseverance, 
energy,  and  endurance ; honest,  strong- 
hearted,  and  strong-minded  ; not  to  be  set 
aside  from  his  purpose  by  any  number  of  ob- 
stacles. Withagood  nameand  possessing  the 
above  admirable  qualities,  he  will  be  trusted 
with  the  capital  of  others  and  be  given  credit, 
which  to  the  young  contractor,  unless  he  has 
a fortune  of  his  own,  is  absolutely  essential 
to  him  in  making  a first  start  in  business.  He 
must  have  a knowledge  of  all  the  latest  kinds 
of  machinery  and  plant,  working  economically, 
both  as  to  price  and  saving  of  labour ; of  setting 
out  of  work,  surveying,  and  levelling ; of 
plans,  temporary  works,  hoarding,  fencing, 
staging,  scaffolding,  centring,  roofs,  sheds, 
workshops,  stores,  offices,  and  other  build- 
ings ; of  cofferdams  and  temporary  [bridges 
and  roads ; of  the  prices  of  implements  and 
tools ; of  barrows,  shovels,  picks,  pinches, 
jack-screws,  rails,  chairs,  fish-plates,  bolts, 
keys,  points  and  crossings  and  sleepers;  of 
tank-engines,  trucks,  wagons;  of  steam  and 
hand-cranes,  steam  navvies,  excavators, 
steam  pumps,  hand-pumps,  pulsometers, 
turbines,  centrifugal  pumps ; of  stationary 
engines  and  boilers,  and  piping,  and  pile  driv- 
ing engines  ; and  of  dredgers,  punts,  lighters, 

&c.  He  must  have  a knowledge  of  mate- 
rials, of  concrete,  rubble  masonry,  ashlar,  and 
brickwork  ; of  timber,  planking,  and  creosot- 
ing ; puddled  clay,  iron  and  steel  work ; 
freestone  and  flagstone,  whinstone,  granite, 
cement,  lime,  sand,  and  gravel ; asphalt  and 
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pavements,  roads  and  streets,  road  metalling, 
macadam,  causeway  setts,  kerbs,  channels, 
wood-paving,  drains,  pipes,  sewers,  gully 
traps,  manholes,  ventilators,  gratings,  and 
covers. 

He  should  know  something  of  horses  and 
what  they  can  do,  and  of  the  cost  of  their  up- 
keep, stabling,  harness,  &c. ; of  lorries,  carts 
and  carting,  and  how  to  buy  and  sell  con- 
tractor’s plant,  materials,  and  stores. 

Above  all,  he  requires  to  have  a knowledge 
of  men  and  their  ways.  Not  only  of  the 
workmen  and  officials  in  his  employ,  of 
the  individuals  comprising  the  companies, 
boards  or  trusts,  of  whom  he  has  the  con- 
tract, and  of  the  staff  of  civil  engineers  or 
architects  superintending  his  work ; but 
chiefly  of  the  foremen,  or  clerks  of  works 
under  them.  So  much  depends  on  the 
gentlemen  last  mentioned  that  the  con- 
tractor would  do  well  to  enquire  carefully  who 
are  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  in  that 
capacity,  as  so  much  depends  on  their  treat- 
ment how  a contractor  will  come  out  of  a 
contract.  Some  men  are  needlessly  rigorous 
and  exacting,  and  may  ruin  an  honest  con- 
tractor willing  to  make  a good  job.  He 
must  also  have  a knowledge  of  the  engaging 
of  workmen,  and  of  the  proper  supervision 
of  men  in  their  work,  and  know  how  to  keep 
them  at  it,  and  to  retain  the  best  workers. 

To  enable  the  young  contractor  to  suc- 
cessfully fill  up  a schedule,  in  order  to  send 
in  a tender  for  work,  he  should  know  all 
about  quantities  and  prices.  He  should 
therefore  study  the  taking  out  of  quantities, 
study  decimals,  duodecimals,  and  mensura- 
tion, prime  costs,  rates  and  prices,  wages  and 
materials,  and  allowances  and  non-allow- 
ances in  measurement  of  quantities  of  work. 
He  should  know  something  about  railway 
rates,  shipping  rates,  water  rates,  and  of 
risks,  lighting,  watching  and  other  contin- 
gencies necessary  to  allow  for  in  making  up 
tenders. 

In  sending  in  schedules,  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  ensure  that  nothing  is  forgotten 
to  be  inserted  ; that  sufficient  and  proper 
rates  are  given  ; that  the  quantities  are  cor- 
rectly stated,  and  that  all  allowances  are 
enough,  and  that  the  extensions  are  correctly 
made,  and  added  up,  and  the  total  amount  of 
the  tender  just  what  the  contractor  can  com- 
fortably do  the  work  for.  So  many  mistakes 
which  are  merely  clerical  are  made  in 
tenders,  often  resulting  in  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  that  too  much  caution 
cannot  be  exercised  to  ensure  correctness. 

He  should  know  something  of  the  law  of 
contracts,  and  of  the  many  conditions  and 
clauses  and  restrictions  under  which  he  is 
obliged  to  execute  work  ; of  alterations  and 
additions ; of  sub-letting,  upholding,  pay- 
ments, assignment  of  plant  in  case  of  bank- 
ruptcy, delays  or  stoppages,  disputes, 
arbitrations,  cautioners,  and  how  cases  are 
conducted  in  court ; of  insurance  of  plant 
and  of  workmen  against  accidents,  compen- 
sation, masters’  liabilities  for  injury,  protec- 
tion of  machinery,  & c. 

He  must  have  a knowledge  of  the  different 
materials  found  in  the  several  localities  in 
which  he  may  carry  on  a contract ; of  the 
various  quarries,  and  of  what  kind,  quality, 
quantity,  and  materials  they  yield  ; of  the 
brickworks,  pipe-works,  engineering  shops, 
factories,  timber-yards,  coal  depots,  &c.,  of 
the  districts  or  nearest  places. 

It  is  often  said  nowadays  that  an  honest 
contractor  cannot  make  a living,  and  that 


contractors,  who  regard  their  reputation  for 
good  work,  can  now  rarely  take  a contract  ; 
tenders  being  now  so  cleanly  cut,  and  rates 
of  materials  so  low.  Consequently,  con- 
tractors wishing  to  make  an  honest  job,  and 
to  obtain  a decent  profit  and  living,  are 
thrown  out  of  all  competition  by  others 
taking  contracts  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 
This  is  often  the  case,  but  not  always. 
There  are  some  large  contracts  that 
by  judicious  management  turn  out  pay- 
ing concerns,  even  although  the  rates 
are  very  low.  Contractors  possessed  of 
strong  sagacity  and  foresight  often  foresee 
ways  of  making  money  out  of  contracts, 
though  the  rates  are  very  moderate.  For 
instance,  ashlar  freestone  may  be  priced 
tolerably  high  in  a contractor’s  schedule,  and 
when  doing  the  contract,  he  may  get  excel- 
lent stone  on  the  ground,  which  is  also  paid 
for  taking  out  as  excavation.  Similarly,  he 
may  be  required  to  supply  puddled  clay  for 
the  backing  of  a wall,  and  may  find  suitable 
clay  on  the  site  of  the  works.  When  the 
contractors  can  see  none  of  these  likely 
ways  of  recouping  themselves,  they  ought 
not  to  send  in  tenders. 

A contractor's  knowledge  of  the  ground 
and  locality  can  go  a long  way  towards  re- 
ducing a tender.  A knowledge  of  access,  of 
railway  rates  and  roads,  and  of  neighbour- 
ing works  and  manufactories — all  are  neces- 
sary to  the  contractor  sending  in  a safe 
tender.  Want  of  local  knowledge  often  keeps 
a contractor's  tender  from  being  accepted. 
He  either  sends  in  a tender  absurdly  low 
or  far  too  high  for  him  to  have  a chance  of 
success.  It  is  not  always  the  lowest  tender 
that  is  accepted.  The  lowest  tenderer  may 
find  that  he  is  far  too  low  with  his  estimate, 
and  wisely  retreats  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
highest  tender  is  sometimes  double  the  lowest 
that  is  accepted — double  because  of  the  want 
ot  skill  or  local  knowledge  of  the  tenderer, 
the  want  of  a proper  idea  of  the  local  prices 
of  materials,  or  of  the  wages  given  in  the 
locality.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  sand,  he 
perhaps  thinks  the  kind  found  in  the  locality 
will  do,  and  prices  accordingly ; he  finds 
that  to  be  up  to  the  specification  quality  he 
has  to  cart  it  from  five  miles  off,  or  bring  it 
a long  distance  by  rail.  The  same  with 
stone  ; local  quarries,  he  afterwards  finds, 
cannot  supply  the  amount  required  for  the 
contract,  or  the  quality  is  inferior,  or  the 
prices  are  unapproachably  high,  so  that  he  has 
to  open  another  quarry  miles  away,  besides 
making  railway  connexions  to  the  main  line. 

When  a contractor  gets  to  be  known  as 
one  who  turns  out  good,  substantial  work — 
that  he  is  honest,  energetic,  and  enterprising 
— contracts  will  be  given  him  almost  at  his 
own  prices.  When  he  is  agreeable  and  easy 
to  deal  with,  amicably  settling  disputes,  and 
correctly  and  expeditiously  doing  his  work, 
he  has  an  immense  advantage  over  the  con- 
tractor who  never  does  a job  without  blunder- 
ing, or  entering  into  needless  disputes,  or 
making  himself  disagreeable  in  some  way  or 
another. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  said  that 
contractors  have  many  just  grievances,  which 
with  greater  care,  forethought,  and  caution, 
and  the  exercise  of  greater  skill  and  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  who  superintend 
them  in  their  work,  might  be  greatly  reduced. 
Contractors  are  often  compelled,  by  young, 
incompetent  assistant  engineers  or  archi- 
tects, to  execute  work  in  what  they  know 
very  well  is  the  wrong  way  for  such  work  to ' 


be  done ; this  often  causes  the  work  to  be 
needlessly  delayed  and  brings  the  contractor 
into  useless  expense,  which  he  cannot  very 
well  charge  in  his  final  account. 

Before  sending  in  his  tender,  the  con- 
tractor should  always  carefully  read  the 
specification  and  conditions  of  contract. 
Some  find,  through  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution, that  they  are  asked  to  do  such  work,, 
or  come  under  such  stringent  restrictions, 
that  all  profit  is  taken  out  of  a job. 

If  occasion  requires,  a contractor  should  be 
able  himself  to  measure  up  his  own  work,  no 
matter  how  complicated  or  difficult,  to  check 
all  quantities  and  accounts,  and  certify  as  to- 
their  correctness.  He  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of  any 
work  he  may  seek  to  undertake  ; to  correctly 
order  all  materials  required,  and  to  see  that 
he  gets  what  he  ordered,  and  at  the  propen- 
time. He  ought  to  see,  when  ajob  is  going 
on,  that  he  has  as  many  men  engaged  upoiv 
it  as  the  work  well  requires,  and  to  go  ahead 
and  carry  it  on  without  delay  to  the  end. 

As  to  the  profits  or  incomes  contractors 
derive  from  their  contracts,  this  is  a subject 
on  which  they  are  naturally  very  reticent- 
Some  have  confessed  to  making  1,000/.  outi 
of  a 4,000/.  job  ; and  some,  only  one-third 
of  the  contract  sum  satisfies  as  profit- 
Others,  again,  are  generally  content  with, 
ten  per  cent,  on  each  contract,  and  at  times,, 
if  they  do  not  lose,  but  make-  five  per  cent.,, 
they  are  tolerably  well  pleased.  Five  per 
cent,  on  a large  contract,  say  of  300,000/.,  is 
15,000/.,  which,  if  the  contract  takes  fire- 
years  to  do,  means,  while  it  lasts,  3,000/.  a- 
year  clear  profit  from  one  job  alone. 

As  a rule,  there  is  always  plenty  of  room.  1 
in  any  profession  and  calling  Jor  honest  men.  : 
who  are  not  afraid  of  work,  and  contracting  1 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule ; and  honest  men.  : 
with  a little  capital  and  determination,.  . 
patience  and  perseverance,  can  still  make  : 
something  even  out  of  contracting,  and  1 
earn  a livelihood  and,  perhaps,  something,  r 
more.  When  the  possibility  of  an  honesti  - 
contractor  ever  existing  is  mentioned  in,  1 
certain  quarters,  the  idea  is  often  met,  as  ; 
the  novelists  say,  with  “ derisive  laughter,”- 
and  cries  of  incredulity  and  unbelief.  If  ! 
may,  however,  be  stated  in  conclusion  that  ‘ 
the  writer  has  found  many  honest  and  con- 
scientious contractors,  who  did  their  work  : 
most  faithfully,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction,  ij 
of  the  engineers  in  charge.  It  is  to  be-  'I 
hoped  that  rising  young  contractors  of  ths:  ij 
future  will  follow  in  their  footsteps. 


NOTES. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  recently  ; 

MlAbbeyUry  a conference  with  the 

Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  ! 
Malmesbury  Abbey,  and  the  Mayor  oi 
Malmesbury,  in  regard  to  the  undertaking  of  ! 
the  repair  and  preservation  of  the  Abbey,  . 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  following  work  ; 
ought  to  be  undertaken  without  delay  : (ij, 
to  make  sound  and  put  in  thorough  re-  - 
pair  the  six  bays  of  the  ancient  fabric  : 
now  used  as  the  Parish  Church ; (2)  ■ 
to  render  the  interior  more  dignified 
as  a place  of  worship  (we  are  not  informed  1 
what  this  proposal  includes  in  detail) ; (3)  to  1 
protect  the  ruined  portions  from  further  • 
decay.  The  first  and  third  proposals,  it  : 
may  be  said,  are  of  national  interest,  and  l;: 
public  support  and  subscription  towards  4 
them  may  be  looked  for  ; the  second  is  more  -s 
of  local  interest.  Two  other  proposals,,  viz.,  ,ji 
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to  build  out  a chancel,  and  to  rebuild  the 
three  western  bays  of  the  nave  which 
are  ruined,  were  negatived  at  the. meeting, 
though  it  appears  that  it  is  intended  to 
procure  an  estimate  as  to  the  probable  cost 
of  these  works.  As  to  whether  these  ought 
to  be  carried  out  or  not  is  a question 
which  depends  mainly  on  the  actual  re- 
quirements of  the  modern  congregation. 
On  any  ’ other  but  practical  grounds  they 
would  be  indefensible.  If  however,  the  I 
congregation  is  increasing  and  is  too  large 
for  the  existing  portion  of  the  nave,  it  seems 
better  that  the  ruined  portion  should  be 
rebuilt ; but  it  is  a kind  of  operation  only 
to  be  undertaken  on  this  ground  and  after 
careful  consideration,  so  it  is  just  as  well,  at 
all  events,  that  it  should  be  'postponed  for 
the  present. 


The  Minister  of  Commerce 
^heParis°r  has  finally  approved  of  the 
Exhibition.  desjgn  submitted  by  M.  Mewes, 
the  architect,  for  the  building  for  the  con- 
gress and  exhibits  of  the  Social  Economy 
section,  to  be  erected  on  the  Cours  la  Reine, 
with  a front  towards  the  river.  He  has  also 
approved  of  the  designs  for  the  palaces  for 
Forestry,  Field  Sports,  ond  Fisheries,  and 
for  those  of  Navigation  and  Horticulture. 
The  two  former  will  be  built  on  the 
quay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  on 
either  side  of  the  Pont  d'lena.  The 
architects,  MM.  Tronchet  and  Rey,  have 
designed  effective  models  for  these,  with 
facades  towards  the  Seine,  broken  up  by 
projecting  loggias.  M.  Gauthier,  who  has 
designed  the  Horticultural  building,  has  con- 
trived to  give  to  this  immense  greenhouse, 
for  such  it  essentially  is,  a certain  degree  of 
architectural  character. 


The  The  curriculum  of  the  Archi- 

Architectural  tectural  Association  for  session 
Association 

Lectures.  1 898-99  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  excellent 
educational  facilities  continue  to  be  offered 
to  architectural  students,  and  that  the 
work  of  the  last  session  is  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  main  by  the  same  able  lec- 
turers. The  list  of  Visitors  consists  of 
over  twenty  of  the  most  accomplished 
architects  of  the  day,  and  students  are  for- 
tunate in  having  an  opportunity  of  working 
under  their  guidance.  The  lectures  to  be 
delivered  at  the  ordinary  general  meetings 
of  the  Association  are  likely  to  be  of 
more  than  ordinary  value  and  interest,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  list : — 
“Excavations  at  Thebes,”  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Newberry;  “Arts  and  Crafts,”  by  Mr.  H. 
Wilson;  “Oriel  and  Bay  Windows,”  by 
Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse,  M.A. ; “ House  Plan- 
ning from  the  ./Esthetic  Point  of  View,”  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Statham ; “ The  Position  of 
Architecture  Among  the  Arts,”  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Hall;  “Ancient  and  Modern  Buildings  in 
Palestine,”  by  Mr.  Beresford  Pite  ; “ Stained 
Glass,’*  by  Mr.  Christopher  Whall ; “ Colour 
Decoration,”  by  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  ; “ Public 
Baths,’5  by  Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell ; “ Reflections 
on  the  English  Renaissance,”  by  Mr. 
Reginald  T.  Blomfield ; “ Modelling  as 

Applied  to  Architecture,”  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Pomeroy  ; “ Specifications,”  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Macey ; and  " Soil  and  Aspect  in  Relation  to 
the  Dwelling-House,”  by  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attendances  at  the 
meetings  will  be  large ; they  certainly 
should  be. 


Hamp>o„  Court  THE  0ffice  °f  W°rliS  are 
and  Wolsey’s  digging  up,  presumably  for  the 
Leaden  Pipes.  saj.e  sjiver  they  contain, 

the  leaden  pipes  laid  by  Cardinal  Wolseyfor 
supplying  his  palace  with  pure  water.  For  that 
purpose  he  collected  the  springs  at  Coombe 
Hill,  about  three  miles  distant,  into  conduits, 
with  a junction  near  Kingston  Lodge, 
whence  the  water  ran  in  two  pipes  laid 
3 ft.  6 in.  below  the  ground  to  Surbiton, 
being  conveyed  across  the  Fair-field, 
beneath  Hogg’s  Mill  stream  and  through 
Woodbines,  hnd  thence  across  the  bed  of 
the  Thames  at  a spot  opposite  the  Swiss  i 
Cottage  on  the  left  bank,  780  yards  above 
Kingston  Bridge,  and  so  through  the  Home 
Park  to  the  Palace,  wherein  were  many 
“ baynes,”  or  baths,  and  other  conveniences. 
The  rain  and  other  refuse  water  he  carried 
into  the  Thames  through  brick  sewers,  5 ft. 
high  and  3 ft.  wide.  The  drainage  served 
until  1871,  when,  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Board,  a new  system,  withdrawing  the 
outfall  from  the  river,  was  devised.  Five 
years  afterwards,  their  sources  having 
become  contaminated  with  sewage  from  an 
adjacent  farm  and  some  buildings  near 
Kingston  Hill,  the  conduits  were  discon- 
tinued, and  a new  supply  for  the  Palace  was 
drawn  from  the  Cardinal’s  (or  Queen’s)  River, 
a branch  of  the  Colne,  the  drinking  water, 
separately  carried,  being  filtered  at  New 
Hampton.  Wolsey’s  leaden  pipes  were 
moulded  in  lengths  of  about  25  ft. ; the  seam 
and  joint  were  made  by  an  overlay.  The 
two  main  pipes  are  nearly  4 in.  in  diameter, 
with  a bore  of  about  2|  in.  Their  weight 
varies  from  15  to  16  lb.  to  1 ft.;  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  250  tons  of  lead  were  used 
at  a cost  of  50,000/.  (present  money).  Three 
conduit-houses  are  yet  standing,  but  the  old 
red-brick  plug-house,  near  the  footbridge 
between  Denmark  and  Grange-roads,  has 
been  pulled  down.  The  fall  to  the  final  trap 
(in  front  of  the  Palace)  from  the  highest, 
or  Gallow's-hill,  conduit  is  126  ft. ; from  the 
Coombe  and  Ivy  conduits  it  is  a few  feet 
less. 


The  case  of  Penney  v.  The 
PuMic  Bodies.  Wimbledon  Urban  District 
Council,  which  is  reported  in 
the  current  number  of  the  “ Law  Reports,5’ 
may  be  regarded  as  a useful  reminder  of  the 
legal  position  of  public  bodies  in  respect  of 
work  which  they  let  out  to  contractors.  In 
this  instance  the  Wimbledon  District  Council 
had  employed  a contractor  to  sewer,  level, 
and  pave  a road  which  was  not  repairable 
as  a public  road,  but  which  the  Council  had 
thought  to  require  the  owner  to  repair,  &c., 
and  which,  as  he  refused  to  do  the  work,  the 
Council  were  entitled  to  take  in  hand.  The 
contractor,  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  his 
contract,  turned  up  the  surface  of  the  road  and 
left  the  material  in  heaps.  The  plaintiff  fell 
over  one  of  these  heaps  and  was  injured.  Mr. 
J ustice  Bruce  held  that  the  District  Council  was 
liable  for  damages  solely  because  they  had 
some  control  over  the  work  ; and  secondly, 
because,  having  employed  a contractor  to  do 
work  on  a road  which  they  knew  was  being 
used  by  the  public,  they  had  a duty  cast  on 
them  to  see  that  proper  protection  was 
afforded  to  the  public.  The  case  is  a good 
instance  of  the  position  of  public  bodies, 
though  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
actual  legal  principle  was  finally  decided  in 
1S96  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  of 


Hardaker  v.  The  Idle  District  Council . The 
case  again  goes  back  to  even  broader  prin- 
ciples, namely,  that  a person  who  orders 
work  to  be  executed  from  which  injurious 
consequences  to  his  neighbours  may  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  must  take  all  proper  precau- 
tions. We  reach,  in  fact,  the  common-sense 
maxim  that  a man  must  do  his  work  without 
negligence. 

The  legal  year  which  has  just 
SKScW©rk&  concluded  has  given  us  in  its  last 

days,  in  Martin  v.  The  London 
County  Council,  a decision  of  some  interest. 
The  plaintiff  sued  the  County  Council  for 
damages,  because,  as  he  said,  he  had  suffered 
damage  by  reason  of  the  Council  having 
blocked  up  a street  for  the  purposes  of  certain 
work,  which  street  was  at  the  end  of  that  in 
which  the  plaintiff  had  his  shop.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  plaintiff’s  case  lay  in  the  fact 
that  there  was  not  only  no  evidence  that  the 
County  Council  had  carried  on  their  work  in 
an  unreasonable  manner,  but  also  that  he 
had  not  shown  that  he  had  suffered  any 
special,  direct,  or  substantial  damage. 
In  other  words,  public  improvements 
cannot  be  done,  as  a rule,  without 
some  inconvenience  to  the  public  generally. 
Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  distinguished  this 
case  without  difficulty  from  a previous 
one,  in  which  a hoarding  had  been  kept 
up  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  necessary. 
This  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
he  could  see  no  evidence  of  negligence. 
While  it  is  no  doubt  desirable  that  public 
bodies  should  not  be  liable  for  damages 
when  they  are  doing  public  work,  unless  a 
very  clear  case  of  having  done  special 
damage  and  acted  unreasonably  and  negli- 
gently is  made  out,  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that  oftentimes  the  public  is  put  to  greater 
inconvenience  than  is  necessary. 


Restrictive  *N  SOme  waYs  ^ *S  difficult 
Covenants  as  to  to  follow  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 

Buildings.  justiCe  Stirling,  in  the  case  ot 
Holfordz/.  The  Acton  Urban  District  Council, 
but  we  will  leave  it  to  speak  for  itself.  The 
Acton  Local  Board  acquired  land  in  High- 
street,  Acton,  for  the  purpose  of  widening 
the  street.  After  this  had  been  done  some 
surplus  land  remained  which  had  to  be  sold, 
and  this  was  put  up  in  several  lots.  The 
plaintiff  purchased  lot  2,  and  lots  3 to  7 were 
not  sold,  and  subsequently  the  District 
Council,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  position 
of  the  Local  Board,  decided  to  erect  a fire- 
engine  station  on  lots  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  This 
seems  straightforward  enough.  But  the 
ninth  condition  of  sale,  when  the  plaintiff 
bought  his  lot,  stated  that  the  purchasers  ot 
lots  3,  4,  5,  and  6 shall  in  their  respective  con- 
veyances enter  into  covenants  with  the 
vendors  to  erect  within  two  years  from  the 
day  of  sale,  upon  each  of  the  lots  bought 
by  them,  a shop  and  dwelling  house  of 
not  less  value  at  prime  cost  than 
800/.  To  the  ordinary  mind  this 

would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  shops 
such  as  described  should  be  built  and 
maintained  on  the  property.  Mr.  Justice 
Stirling,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  a 
purchaser  might  after  the  shops  were  built 
thi;ow  them  into  one  building  and  use  it  for  a 
purpose  other  than  a shop.  Therefore,  he 
reasoned  that  he  ought  not  to  consider  this  a 
negative  stipulation,  and  that  accordingly  the 
District  Council  were  at  liberty  to  build  a 
fire  station  on  these  lots.  We  confess  the 
reasoning  seems  too  subtle,  and  we  think 
d 
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that  the  decision  is  rather  a dangerous  one, 
since  a person  might  well  buy  property 
believing  it  would  ultimately  be  in  a street 
of  shops,  and  he  might  find  himself  in  a 
thoroughfare  that  was  not  a business  one 
at  all. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Wimperis  is 
No.  47,  Leicester-app0;nte(j  architect  for  the 
square.  rr 

new  premises  which  Messrs. 
Puttick  & Simpson  are  about  to  build  upon 
the  sites  of  Nos.  47,  47^,  and  48,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  square.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
bought  No.  47  in  1761,  removing  thither  from 
No.  5,  Great  Newport-street,  which  still 
stands,  having  been  originally  the  central 
portion  of  a house  since  subdivided  into 
Nos.  4,  5,  and  6.  He  spent  1,500/.  in 
improvements  of  the  house.  He  built  some 
stables,  and  a corridor  and  painting-room  on 
the  mezzanine  floor  at  the  rear.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  the  sale-room  was 
Reynolds's  painting-room,  but  that,  we  are 
authoritatively  informed,  is  not  the  case. 
The  painting-room,  octagonal  on  plan  and 
15  ft.  high,  was  removed  for  the  large  apart- 
ment built  about  sixty  years  ago  by  the 
Western  Literary  and  Scientific  Institu- 
tion, and  converted  for  their  own 
purposes  ten  years  later  by  Messrs. 
Puttick  & Simpson  on  their  removal 
from  Piccadilly.  Reynolds  remained  here 
until  his  death  in  1792,  when  the  house  was 
occupied  by  the  fifth  Earl  of  Inchiquin  and 
first  Marquis  of  Thomond,  who,  in  1762, 
had  married  Mary  Palmer,  Sir  Joshua's  niece. 
Apart  from  its  associations  the  house  presents 
but  few  features  of  interest.  The  carved 
marble  mantelpieces  in  the  dining-room,  now 
divided  into  offices,  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
in  the  drawing-room  above,  together  with 
the  carved  newels  and  the  railings  of  the 
stone  stairs  up  to  the  first  floor,  will  be 
preserved.  The  stair-railings,  of  iron, 
and  square  in  section,  are  bellied  out 
to  afford  more  space  for  the  ladies’  hooped 
dresses.  The  property  belongs  to  the  Tulk 
family  who  have  granted  a lease  of  the  site. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  buildings  is 
about  18,000/.  When  Reynolds  settled  in 
London  on  his  return  from  Italy  in  the 
autumn  of  1752,  he  occupied  a house  by 
St.  Peter's-court,  opposite  May’s-buildings, 
St.  Martin’s-lane,  which  he  quitted  for 
Great  Newport-street. 

. Our  attention  has  recently 

Quarry  Waste  J 

and  Portland  been  called  to  the  neglect  of 
Cement.  qUarry  owners  in  this  country 
to  turn  their  rubble  limestone  and  limestone 
waste  generally  to  profitable  account  by 
employing  it  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland 
cement,  or  at  least  a serviceable  building 
cement.  The  utmost  the  average  freestone 
owner  can  be  got  to  do  in  this  direction  is  to 
have  samples  of  the  stone  burnt  to  see  if  it 
will  make  a good  lime.  One  burning  usually 
suffices  to  convince  him  either  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  hardly  ever  occurs  to  him  that 
if  the  material  fails  to  turn  out  a good  rich 
lime  the  stone  may  yet  be  valuable  for 
making  cement.  It  very  frequently  happens 
that  substantial  clay  deposits  occur  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  quarry,  which,  together  with 
the  limestone  waste,  might  be  employed  in 
experiments  for  producing  the  cement.  There 
is,  of  course,  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
proper  proportions  of  these  materials  to  be 
mixed  together  to  get  the  best  results.  The 
limestone  and  clay  should  be  carefully 
weighed  (not  measured)  and  several  sets 


made  up  in  differing  proportions,  the  effect 
of  the  burning  on  each  being  noted.  The 
sets  may  be  sent  to  a properly  qualified 
cement-burner,  who  will  probably  be  able 
to  give  a hint  or  two  to  the  quarry  owner. 
The  main  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  experi- 
ments to  produce  a good  cement  is  usually 
the  want  of  proper  preparation  of  the 
samples  treated.  Both  the  limestone  and 
the  clay  must  be  ground  exceedingly  fine 
passing  through  several  sets  of  stones  for 
the  purpose  ; when  finished  an  impalpable 
mud  should  be  the  result.  Then  the  cement- 
mud  should  be  carefully  dried  before  being 
burnt.  After  that  has  been  accomplished, 
and  good  clinker  produced,  the  latter  has 
still  to  be  ground  very  fine  before  its  qualities 
as  a cement  can  be  properly  gauged. 


The  interior  decoration  of  the 
theCPanthion,  Pantheon  at  Paris  will  pro- 
Paris.  bably  be  completed  in  the  early 
part  of  next  year.  The  only  portion  now 
remaining  to  be  completed  is  that  which  was 
entrusted  to  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  after 
the  death  of  Meissonier,  and  which  will  be 
on  the  opposite  wall  to  the  composition  of 
M.  J.  P.  Laurens  representing  the  death  and 
obsequies  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  M.  F.  Hum- 
bert has  just  completed  his  paintings  in- 
tended for  the  chapel  of  Ste.  Genevieve, 
which  include  four  compositions  — “ La 
Divinitd  et  La  Consolation,”  “ La  Famille 
et  La  Prosperite,’’  “ La  Patrie  et  La 
Victoire,”  and  “ L'Humanite  et  La  Devoue- 
ment.”  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  in  the 
place  formerly  occupied  by  the  altar,  will  be 
placed  an  allegorical  group  in  marble,  by 
M.  Mercie,  representing  “ the  Generals  of 
the  Republic” — a change  certainly  highly 
characteristic  of  modern  France. 


. The  advertisement  of  the  Cor- 

Proposed  Mum-  . - • • . . 

cipal  Buildings,  poration  ot  Keigate,  printed  in 
Reigate.  our  advertisement  columns  last 
week,  contained  no  suggestion  of  the 
absurd  and  preposterous  conditions  of  com- 
petition referred  to  in  our  correspondence 
columns.  The  Corporation  are  prepared  to 
spend  15,000/.  on  ‘‘the  erection  of  muni- 
cipal buildings,  fire  station,  police  offices, 
&c.,’’  and,  in  order  to  secure  designs, 
premiums  of  50/.,  30/.,  and  20/.  are  to  be 
given  respectively  for  the  three  designs  which 
the  “assessors”  shall  consider  best  in  order 
of  merit.  Even  if  all  the  other  conditions 
were  satisfactory  this  in  itself  would  be 
enough  to  deter  a good  many  architects 
from  competing,  but  when,  in  Condition  5, 
we  read  that  the  three  successful  designs 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  that  their  authors  shall  have  no 
further  claim  upon  them,  we  feel  that  to  the 
Corporation  the  response  to  their  advertise- 
ment will  be  far  from  satisfactory.  In  that 
event  the  “ assessors,”  who  appear  to  be 
the  Council,  do  not  bind  themselves  to 
give  the  three  premiums  before-mentioned, 
“ but  only  such  as  they  may  consider 
merited ! ” From  another  condition  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Council,  who  do  not  guarantee 
to  carry  out  any  design,  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  “ to  modify,  combine,  alter  or 
amend  any  of  the  prize  designs  which  they 
may  think  fit,  and  in  the  event  of  any  of  the 
designs  being  carried  out,  no  further  pay- 
ment will  be  made  to  the  author.”  We 
should  advise  the  Corporation  to  try  again, 
for  no  qualified  and  self-respecting  architect 


will  compete  unless  the  conditions  are 
very  much  modified. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leicestershire  Architectural  and- 
ArcH/EO logical  Society. — At  the  bi-monthly 
meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and 
Archreological  Society,  held  at  the  Library, 

Old  Town-hall,  Leicester,  Major  Freer,  hon. 
secretary,  reported  that  a very  successful  excur- 
sion had  been  made  to  Bath  and  Bristol  on 
June  30  and  July  1 by  twenty-six  members 
and  friends.  He  also  read  the  correspon- 
dence that  he  had  had  with  reference  to  the 
Roman  pavement.  The  Town  Clerk  had< 
informed  the  members  that  the  Borough, 
Authorities  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
keep  the  Roman  pavement  from  being  ruined 
by  the  wet.  Major  Freer  also  reported  the 
discovery  of  a fresh  Roman  pavement  near 
St.  Nicholas’  Church,  at  present  only  partly 
laid  open,  and  asked  the  Society  to  pass  a 
resolution  earnestly  requesting  the  owners, 
Messrs.  E.  Shardlow  & Simpson,  to  preserve 
the  pavement  in  situ.  This  was  agreed  to. 
Colonel  Bellairs,  hon.  secretary,  read  the 
following  notes  on  the  Trinity  Hospital  in  the 
Newarke,  exhibiting  a plan  of  the  ancient 
building  : — “ Some  time  ago  I read  a paper 
before  this  Society  on  the  Trinity  Hospital.  I 
wrote  it  in  anticipation  of  what  is  now  decreed, 
that  is,  the  destruction  of  the  building,  which, 
though  much  mutilated  and  altered,  is  the  very 
extensive  remains  of  one  of  the  finest  four- 
teenth-century halls  ever  existing  in  this, 
country  ; and  the  recent  destruction  of  the  west 
end  of  the  building  has  revealed  the  ancient- 
plan  very  clearly.  It  was  a large  hall,  con- 
sisting of  a nave  and  side  aisles,  the  nave  being 
divided  from  the  aisles  by  an  arcade  of  sixteen 
arches  on  each  side.  At  the  east  end  was  a chapel 
(or  chancel)  divided  from  the  nave  by  a fine 
large  chancel  arch  and  screen.  The  side  aisles  ! 
were  also  screened  off  and  divided  into  separate  1 
rooms  for  the  hospitallers.  At  the  west  end  ! 
were,  as  is  usual  in  all  old  mediaeval  halls,  I 
three  doors  leading  to  the  kitchen,  butteries, 
and  cellars,  and  over  these  doors  was  the  min- 
strels’ gallery — as  is  still  seen  in  our  Old  Town- 
hall  and  many  other  old  halls  at  our  univer- 
sities and  elsewhere.  I have  never  heard  of  a1 
hall  of  the  grand  dimensions  of  this,  which  was 
a princely  gift  of  the  Lancastrian  branch  of 
the  Royal  family  of  England  to  the  town  of 
Leicester.  This  hospital  was  well  endowed 
and  cared  for  till  the  revenues  were  confiscated 
at  the  Reformation.  As  1 mentioned  in  my 
first  notice,  this  building  was  said  by  the  mis- 
leading, if  not  false,  inscription  placed  over  the 
modern  door,  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  George 
III.,  who,  I dare  say,  never  heard  of  it,  but  it 
was  only  altered  and  the  floor  raised  about  2 ft., 
and  an  upper  story  constructed  for  the  women.  I 
At  the  same  time  two  arches  adjoining  the  I 
chapel  or  chancel  were  taken  down  and  I 
destroyed,  and  the  space  converted  into  an  open  I 
room  something  like  a false  transept,  which  | 
forms  with  the  chancel  the  present  chapel.  I 
If  the  brick  and  mortar  work  of  George  III.  I 
were  taken  down,  and  the  upper  story  removed  | 
so  as  to  leave  the  arches  and  stonework  visible  I 
and  intact,  it  would  show  what  it  was,  and  [ 
sketches,  drawings,  and  photographs  could  be  | 
taken.  And  better  still,  if  it  could  be  restored  [ 
to  its  original  state  and  converted  into  an  extra  I 
museum,  which  will  very  soon  be  wanted,  it  I 
would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  to  | 
be  seen  in  Leicester.  The  present  pointed  E 
doorway  entrance  to  the  chapel  is  original,  I 
though  the  mouldings  have  been  destroyed — E 
the  ground  outside  having  been  raised  about  I 
3 ft.,  and  inside  2 ft.  When  excavations  I 
are  made  no  doubt  the  original  floor  will  be  | 
discovered.”  Major  Freer  moved  that  Colonel  H 
Bellairs  be  authorised,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  H 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre-  I 
serve  drawings  and  plans,  &c.,  of  the  old  H 
hospital.  Mr.  Hartopp  seconded,  and  the  I 
motion  was  carried. — Leicester  Advertiser. 


New  Hospital,  Alford,  N.B. — A newihospital  j| 
for  infectious  diseases  has  just  been  completed  near  | 
Alford,  Aberdeenshire,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Jas.  || 
Duncan  & Son,  architects,  Turriff. 

Drinking  Fountain,  Stoke  Bishop.  — The  | 
drinking-fountain  erected  in  the  village  of  Stoke  I 
Bishop  to  commemorate  the  Queen's  Diamond  U 
Jubilee  was  opened  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  on  U 
the  15th  inst.  The  structure  occupies  a three-  n 
cornered  site  fronting  the  main  road  in  the  village,  || 
and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  H 
Cowlin  & Sons,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  A.  u 
Rowley,  architect. 
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KING’S  WEIGH  HOUSE  PARSONAGE. 

The  house  front  in  Thomas-street  of  which 
we  give  an  illustration  is  that  of  the  minister’s 
house  attached  to  the  King’s  Weigh  House 
Chapel,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,  in  1889.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
buildings,  it  is  faced  in  red  bricks  and  buff 
terra-cotta,  and  was  built  by  Messrs.  Shillitoe, 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  the  terra-cotta  being 
supplied  by  Burmantofts,  Limited. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 


Wednesday. 


0)  London  Street  Architecture.  No.  XXVII.— The  King's  Weigh  House  Parsonage 
Thomas-street.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  'Architect.  > 


The  third  day  of  the  excursion  looked 
rather  threatening  for  rain  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  the  excursionists  were  fortunate  in 
suffering  no  more  than  the  loss  of  the  sunshine, 
for  which  the  water-colourists  of  the  party 
yearned,  as  although  the  sky  was  very  over- 
cast, the  rain  did  not  comedown.  The  railway 
was  utilised  to  get  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  from 
which  a long  drive  took  the  party  to  Honning- 
ton  Hall,  where  the  chief  attraction  was  the 
Queen  Anne  house,  now  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Townsend.  Several  alterations 
were  made  in  the  house  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century,  as  is  evidenced  by  an  engraving 
of  “ Honnington  Hall,  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, the  seat  of  Joseph  Townsend,  Esq.,  M.P.,” 
by  Samuel  and  Nathaniel  Buck,  1731.  The 
alterations  were  made  under  an  architect  of 
the  name  of  William  Jones,  and  completed 
about  1765.  The  octagon  drawing-room,  the 
projection  of  which  is  shown  to  the  left  of  the 
illustration  in  our  issue  for  August  6,  was 
then  formed  on  the  south-west  front,  with 
a portico  in  front  of  it,  which  has,  however, 
since  been  moved  and  set  up  to  form  an 
open  loggia  in  the  garden.  Under  William 
Jones  several  new  plaster  ceilings  and  wall 
decorations  were  inserted  which  are  excellent 
in  design  and  execution,  although  decidedly 
French  in  feeling  and  rococo  in  motif.  The 
estate  of  Honnington,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Domesday  Book,  “ Hynitone,”  at  one  time  be- 
longed to  the  monks  of  Coventry,  but  was  for 
many  generations  in  the  possession  of  the 
Parker  family,  by  whom  the  existing 
house  was  built.  The  house  is  a charming 
example  of  the  later  English  Renaissance 
of  early  eighteenth  century,  or  possibly 
even  late  seventeenth  century  date,  and 
received  much  admiration  from  the  members 
of  the  party,  who  seemed  delighted  with  its 
bad  proportions  and  coarse  detail  and  sham 
windows.  There  is  also  a small  formal  garden 
with  fountain,  which,  of  course,  came  in  for  a 
considerable  share  of  attention.  The  north- 
east or  approach  front  is  that  to  which  the 
original  designer  of  the  house  appears  to  have 
given  most  attention,  together  with  the  garden 
front  shown  in  our  illustration  of  August  6. 
The  circular  winged  wall  with  columns  and 
arches,  which  screens  the  stables  on  the  right, 
was  probably  intended  to  have  been  balanced 
by  a similar  construction  on  the  left,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  out. 

The  church,  which  is  in  close  proximity  to 
the  house  is  very  interesting,  and  was  rebuilt, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  by  a member  of  the 
Parker  family  of  Talton,  Shipston-on-Stour.  The 
interior  is  very  pleasing,  the  nave  arcade  in 
particular  being  worthy  of  study.  A new  lych- 
gate,  designed  by  Mr.  Guy  Dawber,  adds  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  church  and  received  its  due 
measure  of  admiration. 

So  enamoured  were  the  members  of  the 
charms  of  the  later  English  Renaissance  that 
the  whole  day  was  practically  devoted  to 
Honnington  House,  it  being  decided  not  to 
carry  out  the  programme  by  visiting  the  village 
of  Darlinscote.  A short  halt,  however,  was 
made  at  Tredington  Church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Gregory,  which  is  mainly  Transi- 
tional in  character,  with  thirteenth  - century 
chancel,  and  tower  and  spire,  the  steeple 
being  of  well-proportioned  and  graceful 
design— much  of  the  tracery  of  Early 
Decorated  character  in  the  church,  and 
particularly  in  the  chancel,  being  especially 
beautiful.  The  clearstory  of  the  nave  is  Per- 
pendicular, together  with  the  nave  roof,  on 
which  traces  of  colour  still  exist,  and  other 
interesting  Perpendicular  woodwork  is  seen  in 
the  very  good  collection  of  fifteenth  century 
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pews.  The  Perpendicular  work  was  probably 
carried  out  during  the  rectorships  of  Richard 
Cussy,  whose  brass  bears  the  date  1427,  and 
Henry  Simpson,  date  1482.  A chained  Bible 
and  eighteenth  century  chair  are  amongst  the 
curiosities  in  the  vestry,  and  a good  seventeenth 
century  pulpit  is  amongst  matters  worthy  of 
study. 

Thursday. 

Again  the  railway  was  utilised,  and  train 
taken  to  Solihull,  from  which  station  the  party 
drove  to  the  charming  village  of  Hampton-in- 
Arden,  where  the  first  visit  was  paid  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  and|St.  Bartho- 
lomew, formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey  of 
Kenilworth.  The  chancel  was  built  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  nave  and  aisles  in  the 
thirteenth,  the  clearstory  and  tower  in  the  fif- 
teeth  ; but  to  the  visitors  the  most  interesting 
fact  was  the  restoration  which  was  carried  out 
in  1878,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  W. 
Eden  Nesfield,  at  a cost  of  3,543/.,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  as  admirable  an  example 
of  what  a church  restoration  ought  to  be  as  can 
be  desired.  The  design  of  the  organ  case, 
built  in  1884,  deservedly  received  much  admi- 
ration. 

Amongst  the  noteworthy  objects  of  interest 
in  the  church  are  a stone  seat  along  the  wall, 
the  earliest  form  of  church  seating,  a “ Heart 
Shrine  ” of  a Knight  Templar,  consisting  of  an 
Early  English  trefoiled  arch  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel,  enclosing  an  angel  bearing  a 
shield  with  two  lions  passant,  the  arms  of  the 
Erdington  family.  There  is  also  a mutilated 
brass,  which  is  probably  that  recorded  by 
Dugdale  as  commemorating  Richard  Broke, 
Bailiff  of  Hampton-in-Arden,  and  Isola,  his 
wife. 

Close  by  the  church  and  adjoining  the  church- 
yard is  an  old  half-timbered  farmhouse  with  a 
porch,  surrounded  by  traces  of  a moat,  which 
was  formerly  the  manor  house  of  the  Ardens, 
and  which  proved  the  attraction  for  the  water- 
colourist. 

From  the  church  the  party  proceeded  to 
Hampton  House,  the  residence  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Peel,  P.C.,  K.C.M.G.,  by 
whom  the  visitors  were  received  and  shown 
the  house.  This  was  built  originally  by  Sydney 
Smirke,  but  considerable  additions  and  altera- 
tions were  made  by  W.  E.  Nesfield,  notably 
the  clock  tower,  characteristically  adorned  with 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  dormers,  and  girouettes. 
The  stables  and  lodge  are  also  by  Nesfield,  as 
are  several  houses  and  cottages  in  the  village. 
These,  as  well  as  some  later  work  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Bidlake,  make  Hampton  rich  in  some  of  the 
very  best  work  of  the  present  century. 

Joined  at  Hampton  by  a contingent  of  the 
Birmingham  Architectural  Association  on 
bicycles,  the  excursionists  then  made  their  way 
through  typical  Warwickshire  lane  scenery  to 
Coleshill,  where  they  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  the  Birmingham  A.A.  A distant 
view  only  was  all  that  the  time  permitted  of 
the  admirably  proportioned  tower  and  spire, 
built  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  lord  of  the  manor, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  most  strikingly 
situated  on  the  top  of  the  hill  about  which  the 
town  is  built. 

From  Coleshill  the  party  drove  on  towards 
Birmingham,  halting  at  Castle  Bromwich, 
visiting  first  the  house,  built  by  Sir  Edward 
Devereux,  Bart.,  only  son  of  Walter,  Viscount 
Hereford,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  estate 
was  sold  in  1657  to  John  Bridgeman,  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  owner,  the  Earl  of 
Bradford.  Over  the  entrance  porch,  shown  in 
our  illustration*,  are  the  arms  and  monogram  of 
Sir  John  Bridgeman.  The  house  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  entrance,  simply  treated  in 
brick  with  stone-dressed  mullioned  and  tran- 
somed  windows.  Internally  there  is  much 
that  afforded  the  visitors  material  for  study  of 
eighteenth  century  detail,  the  principal  stair- 
case in  particular  coming  in  for  a large  share 
of  attention.  A notable  feature  of  the  house  is 
the  long  gallery,  of  which  the  projection  over 
the  entrance  porch  forms  an  alcove  or  bay. 

The  next  object  of  interest  at  Castle  Brom- 
wich is  the  Church  of  SS.  Mary  and  Margaret, 
apparently  a red  brick  and  stone  building  of 
eighteenth-century  English  Renaissance,  excel- 
lent of  its  date  and  admirable  in  both  its  internal 
and  external  aspects.  An  inscription  records 
that  “ This  Chappel  was  begun  to  be  rebuilt 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1726,  and  finished  in  the 
year  1731.”  The  somewhat  peculiar  wording 
of  this  inscription,  as  well  as  some  vague  tradi- 
tions in  the  village,  led  Mr.  C.  E.  Bateman  to 


* See  the  Builder  for  August  6. 


make  careful  investigations.  He  has  discovered 
that  the  eighteenth  century  building  encloses  a 
still  existing  earlier  timber  edifice,  the  ori- 
ginal nave  roof  and  clearstory  still  remain- 
ing, as  well  as  the  posts  that  formed  the 
pillars  of  the  nave,  though  now  encased 
in  plaster  columns,  with  segmental  arches 
between  them.  A capital  set  of  drawings  by 
Mr.  Bateman  hangs  in  the  vestry,  showing 
what  still  exists  as  well  as  a “ restoration,”  in 
the  French  student's  application  of  the  term, 
of  the  probable  original  appearance.  Little 
time  remained  for  roaming  through  the  village, 
as  the  excursionists,  who  by  this  time  were 
reinforced  by  a large  contingent  of  members 
of  the  Birmingham  A.A.,  accepted  the  hos- 
pitality of  Mr.  Bateman,  the  father  of  Mr.  C.  E. 
Bateman,  at  the  new  house  recently  erected 
from  the  son’s  design,  an  architect’s  home  in 
which  the  maximum  of  effect  is  obtained  by 
skilful  design  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  Leaving 
Castle  Bromwich,  the  members  drove  to 
Acock’s  Green  station,  and  so  by  train  to 
Leamington. 

Friday. 

Once  more  by  rail  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
then  a long  drive  to  Salford  Hall,  brought  the 
members  to  the  tit-bit  of  the  excursion,  at  any 
rate  in  external  grouping  and  colour,  which 
lost  nothing  from  want  of  sun  on  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  days  of  the  present  summer. 
The  sketch  in  our  issue  for  August  6 shows 
the  entrance  front,  and  over  the  doorway 
is  an  inscription,  11  Moderata  Durant,  1662.” 
The  date  is  said  to  be  a mason's  error  for 
1602,  but  although  this  latter  is  nearer  the 
date  of  the  house,  it  is  quite  possible,  from 
the  character  of  the  work,  which  appears 
clearly  of  a different  stone  to  the  main  build- 
ing, that  the  present  doorway  is  a later  inser- 
tion, and  that  the  date  is  quite  correct.  The 
hall  is  within  the  manor  of  Salford  Priors, 
bestowed  in  708  by  Kenred,  King  of  Mercia, 
on  the  Abbey  of  Evesham,  but  it  is  not  for 
this  circumstance  that  the  popular  village  name 
of  the  “ Nunnery  ’’  has  been  given  to  the 
house,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  from  1808  to 
1838  it  was  the  asylum  of  some  Benedictine 
Nuns,  who  fled  from  the  troubles  of  the  French 
Revolution.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  mon- 
asteries, Salford  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
Sir  Philip  Hoby,  and  by  him  was  sold  to 
Anthony  Littleton,  who  disposed  of  it  to  John 
Alderford,  by  whom  the  house  was  built.  The 
high  portion  of  the  building  on  the  left  of  our 
sketch  is  the  end  of  a fine  piece  of  composition 
towards  the  garden  ; a long  front  with  three 
lofty  bays  carried  up  and  finished  with  gables 
to  the  main  roof.  The  lower  buildings  surround 
a small  courtyard  which  contains  some  very 
picturesque  grouping  of  stone  and  half  timber. 

On  the  way  back  to  Stratford  a short  halt 
was  made  at  Bidford,  where  a long  string  of 
eager  sketchers  made  an  attack  on  the  old 
“ Falcon  Inn,”  where  Shakespeare  is  said  to 
have  caroused  “ not  wisely  but  too  well.”  Some 
few  of  the  party  visited  the  church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  of  which  the  tower  only  is  of 
interest,  the  church  having  been  completely 
spoilt  in  the  rebuilding  of  1S35.  A glance  at 
the  picturesque  bridge  over  the  Avon,  and  the 
party  returned  to  Stratford-on-Avon.  Here 
the  magnificent  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  apart 
altogether  from  its  presumptive  connexion 
with  the  memory  of  Shakespeare,  is  of 
great  architectural  interest,  the  chancel 
especially  being  a remarkably  fine  example, 
both  in  design  and  execution,  of  late  Perpen- 
dicular work.  Then  the  Memorial  Theatre, 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Dodgshun  & Unsworth, 
was  visited,  and  although  criticised  as  being 
unsuitable  in  style  to  the  genius  loci  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, was  yet  admitted  to  be  a very 
meritorious  design.  The  birthplace  of  the 
poet  was  glanced  at  by  most  of  the  members, 
although  it  was  too  late  to  see  the  interior, 
now  utilised  'as  a museum  of  relics  connected 
with  the  poet  and  his  times.  Then  by  railway 
the  party  returned  to  headquarters,  where 
in  the  evening  the  usual  election  of  committee, 
display  of  sketch-books,  music  and  songs 
heralded  the  close  of  the  excursion. 

Saturday. 

The  morning  was  devoted  to  a visit  to  the 
ruins  of  the  grand  castle  of  Kenilworth,  inte- 
resting for  its  Norman  keep,  but  still  more  for  its 
association  with  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, and  the  various  buildings  and  historical 
connections  of  its  successive  owners,  from 
Geoffrey  de  Clinton  to  Simon  de  Montford, 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  Robert  Dudley.  Architec- 
turally the  most  interesting  portions  are  now 


the  great  hall,  built  by  John  of  Gaunt,  and  the 
gate  house,  built  by  Dudley.  This  latter  has 
been  altered  to  make  a private  residence  and  is 
still  inhabited.  The  members  were  kindly 
permitted  to  view  the  interior,  which  they  did 
with  much  interest.  With  Kenilworth  the 
programme  ended,  and  a very  successful  and 
enjoyable  excursion  came  to  a close. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  has  an  interesting  article 
on  Norwegian  wood  carving,  with  a num- 
ber of  illustrations  from  photographs,  which 
show  the  general  form  of  the  objects  carved 
and  the  mass  effect  of  the  carving  rather  than 
its  detail.  A monograph  on  Reigate,  illustrated 
from  drawings  by  F.  J.  Kitton,  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  picturesque  character  of  this  old 
Surrey  town.  Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee  advocates  the 
more  artistic  designing  of  challenge  cups, 
shields,  and  trophies — a branch  of  metal  work 
which  we  may  truly  say  has  been  characterised 
more  than  any  other,  except,  perhaps,  personal 
jewellery,  by  an  absence  of  art-feeling — an 
illustrates  his  arguments  by  photographs  of 
some  very  excellent  work  executed  from  his 
own  designs.  The  Art  Metal  Exhibition, 
recently  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  is  also 
noticed,  and  illustrated  with  a certain  amount 
of  discretion. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  has  a memorial  notice 
of  the  work  of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  with 
illustrations  from  his  pictures  and  studies, 
and  an  article  on  the  Queen’s  treasures  of  art 
at  Windsor  Castle,  with  illustrations  of  can- 
delabra, which,  on  the  whole,  may  be  taken  as 
an  antithesis  to  Mr.  Ashbee’s  designs  referred 
to  above.  Short  notices  of  artistic  bookbinding, 
stencil  designs  by  Mr.  Rottmann,  and  Mr. 
Gilbert  Marks’  silver  work,  all  of  which  are 
illustrated,  show  the  influence  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  movement.  This  magazine  also  has  an 
article  on  the  metal  workers’  exhibition,  by  Mr. 
Starkie  Gardner,  the  illustrations  being  of 
seventeenth-century  and  earlier  work. 

The  Illustrated  Topographical  Record  of 
London  is  the  first  series  issued  by  the  Organi- 
sation Committee  of  the  London  Topographi- 
cal Society  and  contains  illustrations  of  old 
buildings  in  London  which  were  altered  or 
pulled  down  during  the  years  1880  to  1887,  and 
which  are  rather  of  antiquarian  and  topo- 
graphical interest  than  architectural. 

The  Artist  contains  an  article,  with  illustra-  - 
tions  in  line,  of  the  rood  screen  and  lectern  of 
Ranworth  Church,  in  Norfolk.  The  illustra-  - 
tions  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a complete  :■ 
record  of  the  marvellous  work  which  has  been  1 
more  completely  performed  in  the  Transac-  - 
tions  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Ar’chteo-  - 
logical  Society,  but  are  sufficient  to  give  an  1 
indication  of  the  high  character  of  the  work  < 
to  be  found  in  the  beautiful  screen,  whose  pre-  - 
eminence  in  East  Anglian  colour  decoration  1 
is  scarcely  challenged  except  by  that  of  I 
South  wold.  Illustrating  an  account  of  art  lj 

in  Vienna  is  a view  of  the  Romanesque  west  ij 
end  and  the  upper  part  of  the  spire  of  the  .j 
Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen.  An  interesting  but  i; 
short  account  of  the  technique  of  Gothic  wood  : 
carving  is  based  upon  demonstrations  given  by  \J 
Mr.  W.  H.  Grimwood  at  the  South  Kensington  1 
School  of  Art  wood  carving.  Mr.  Stuart  W. 
Proverbs’  lecture  on  design  for  wall  papers  is  j 
continued,  with  some  illustrations.  The  Art  - 
Metal  Exhibition  has  also  a short  notice. 

The  Architectural  Record  (New  York)  is  very  J 
full  of  interest,  commencing  with  a critical  1 
examination  of  the  principles  of  architectural  il 
composition,  a subject  which  we  fear  is  by ; 
many  designers  too  little  studied  at  the  present  ii 
time,  in  which  old  and  modern  works  are  alike  t( 
used  to  illustrate  the  points  brought  out  by  the  (j 
author,  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson.  "A  Study  • i I 
Evolution,  Persistence,  and  Reversion  m 
Ornament  Motives  ” deals  with  these  1 
characteristics  of  the  trefoil  and  palmette,: 
showing  how  these  features  have  con-i 
stantly  found  a place  in  decorative  design  1 
from  the  work  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  top 
the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  Mr.  Barr  Ferree  t 
continues  his  account  of  French  cathedrals,  and  <1 
in  the  current  number  deals  with  the  domed  (ji 
cathedrals  of  Perigueux.  Some  interesting  ;i 
illustrations  of  examples  of  recent  French  I 
architecture  give  an  idea  of  the  modern  treat- l!i 
ment  of  detail  by  Parisian  architects  at  the  1 
present  day.  “ An  Architectural  Experiment  ” I 
is  an  account  of  an  attempt  to  build  a 
Japanese  house  in  America.  The  resultig 
is  instructive.  “ The  owner  has  found  it  I 
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impossible  to  live  in  the  West  after  a taste  of 
Eastern  civilisation,  and  is  now  a citizen  of 
Tokyo.  The  house  is  dismantled  of  all  its 
treasures,  the  rooms  are  empty,  the  little 
garden  is  running  wild,  and  the  bare  shell 
alone  remains,  a forlorn  relic  of  a delightful 
attempt  to  graft  an  alien  civilisation  on  a tree 
grown  weak  with  too  vigorous  life,  and  already 
showing  signs  of  decay.”  Good  things  in 
modern  architecture  may,  we  think,  be  justly 
open  to  question. 

In  the  Antiquary  an  account  is  given  of 
recent  excavations  at  Silchester,  Cirencester, 
Andover,  and  elsewhere.  Amongst  other 
archaeological  subjects  of  more  or  less  interest 
to  our  readers  are  the  continuation  of  Isabel 
Suart  Robson’s  account  of  hand-made  lace, 
an  article  on  “ Bishops'  Gloves,”  and  another 
on  the  Shield  Wall  and  the  Schiltrum. 

The  Engineering  Magazine  has  several  articles 
of  considerable  interest  to  those  connected 
with  building,  first  amongst  which  we  notice 
one  on  “ Neglected  Considerations  in  the 
Arrangement  of  Steam  Piping,"  which  is  well 
worth  careful  study.  An  article  on  “The 
’ Heating  and  Sanitation  of  Public  Institutions” 
gives  an  account  in  detail,  fully  illustrated,  of 
the  fitting  up  of  the  Brook  Hospital  on 
Shooter's  Hill.  Under  the  title  of  “ Fire 
Resisting  Construction — The  Regulations  in 
Force  in  London,”  Mr.-Middleton  points  out 
how  these  affect  the  construction  of  buildings 
in  general  and  places  of  entertainment  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  Essex  Review  continues  its  accounts  of 
Essex  churches,  that  in  the  present  issue  being 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Stondon 
Massey,  by  Mr.  Fred  Chancellor,  illus- 
trated by  his  son,  Mr.  Wykeham  Chancellor. 
Markshall,  near  Coggeshall,  is  also  illustrated 
and  described,  with  an  account  of  the  Hony- 
wood  family  and  their  connexion  with  the 
house. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  continues  it  series 
of  monographs  of  old  houses  with  “ Hunter- 
combe  and  its  garden,”  admirably  described 
and  well  illustrated  ; the  garden  especially 
being  very  fully  dealt  with.  Under  the  title  of 
“ A Cotswold  Village,"  we  have  a sympathetic 
account  of  typical  Gloucestershire  domestic 
work  of  which  there  is  so  much  scattered  up 
and  down  the  slopes  of  the  Cotswolds.  There 
is  a description  also  in  this  magazine  of  some 
of  the  Royal  Plate  at  Windsor  Castle  with 
admirable  illustrations. 

The  Strand  Magazine  has  a description  by 
Mr.  Harry  Turner  Hems,  junior,  of  the  method 
of  taking  a cast  from  the  living  subject,  under 
'the  title  of  “ Making  a Life  Mask.” 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  contains  an 
interesting  historical  account  of  Oxford,  and  an 
article  on  the  Tudor  Garden,  which  points  out 
the  virtual  commencement  of  the  garden  as  a 
place  for  pleasure  and  rest  in  England. 

The  'Quarterly  Review  has  an  article  on 
r The  Spade  in  Prehistoric  Greece,”  with 
special  reference  to  Mycenae  and  the  influence 
which  the  discoveries  there  made  have  had 
upon  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Greek  life. 
Another  article  on  “The  Evolution  of  the 
Charter  ” is  a capital  introduction  to  the  study 
of  mediaeval  documents. 

The  Century  Magazine  has  an  account  of  the 
statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  and  the  mausoleum 
at  Halikarnassos,  with  an  imaginary  design  of 
the  approach  to  the  mausoleum,  thus  dealing 
with  two  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world 
as  recognised  by  the  ancients. 


SOUTH  DOORWAY,  ST.  HELEN'S, 
B1SH0PSGATE. 

This  doorway  is  believed  to  be  a portion  of 
'the  work  carried  out  in  1631  under  the  direc- 
1 tion  of  Inigo  Jones,  who  was  called  in  to  carry 
out  various  repairs  to  the  church,  at  a cost  of 
1,300/.  The  work  done  at  this  time  included 
also  the  internal  oak  porches  at  the  south  and 
west,  the  pews,  communion-rails,  and  a 
reredos,  or  “altar-piece,'’  as  it  was  called. 

The  doorway  has  been  measured  and  drawn 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  P.  Meaden. 


OPEN’  SPACES.  — The  London  County  Council 
notify  their  intention,  in  pursuance  of  Section  19  of 
their  General  Powers  Act,  1890,  to  apply  their 
hy-laws  to  Boundary  Street-gardens,  near  Bethnal 
Green  ; to  the  land  adjoining  Victoria  Embankment- 
gardens,  next  York-terrace  (formerly  known  as 
Villiers-walk) ; to  the  Nelson  Recreation  Ground, 
Bermondsey  ; Holy  Trinity  Church  Garden,  Rotlier- 
hithe  ; and  the  Pimlico  Shrubberies. 
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South  Entrance  Door,  St.  Helen's,  Bisliopsgate,  Measured  and  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  G.  P.  Meaden. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sussex  Archaeological  Society.  — The 
annual  excursion  of  this  society  took  place 
recently,  when  Ashburnham  and  Battle  were 
visited.  The  programme  had  been  arranged 
by  Mr.  H.  Michell  Whitley,  the  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  committee.  At  Ashburnham  Place 
the  visitors  were  received  by  the  Earl  of  Ash- 
burnham and  conducted  to’  the  church,  the 
archaeological  treasures  of  which  were  exposed 
to  view.  These  included  the  communion  plate, 
and  the  parish  registers  dating  from  1538. 
There  is  a fine  sculptured  tomb  in  the  church, 
in  memory  of  Jane,  Countess  of  Marlborough, 
who  married  into  the  Ashburnham  family.  An 
account  of  the  church  was  given  by  the 
vicar  (Rev.  Charles  Baker)  who  said  there 
had  probably  been  a church  on  the 
site  from  the  eleventh  century,  though 
the  present  edifice  was  built  in  1663.  The 
special  features  of  the  architecture  were  the 
wooden  mullions  of  the  windows  ; the  seven 
steps  from  the  floor  of  the  tower  to  the 
nave,  and  seven  steps  again  from  the  nave  to 
the  chancel,  gave  the  altar  a very  lofty  position. 
In  the  hall  at  Ashburnham  Place  were  to  be 
seen  relics  of  Charles  I.  The  party  were  also 
shown  Vandyke’s  portraits  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  other  family  por- 


traits. From  Ashburnham  the  party  drove 
to  Battle,  and  at  half-past  one  sat  down 
to  luncheon  in  the  Drill  Hall,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 
The  next  move  was  towards  the  Abbey, 
which  was  thrown  open  to  the  visitors  by  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland.  Something  like  a torrent 
of  rain  fell  at  this  time,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope,  who  had  undertaken  to  describe  the 
building,  found  it  convenient  to  open  his 
remarks  in  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  gateway. 
The  Abbey,  he  explained,  was  founded  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  as  the  tardy  fulfilment 
of  a vow  made  before  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
The  site  was  on  the  very  scene  of  the  battle, 
and  the  high  altar  was  supposed  to  have  been 
placed  on  the  very  spot  where  Harold’s  body 
was  found.  The  later  history  of  the  abbey  was 
practically  nil,  except  such  as  was  written  on 
its  stones,  for  though  part  of  it  had  been 
destroyed,  sufficient  remained  to  enable  them  to 
put  together  a fairly  intelligible  story.  The  abbey 
he  described  as  of  the  normal  Benedictine 
type,  and  he  identified  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  the  building  as  the 
guest  house,  the  refectory,  dormitory,  in- 
firmary, &c.,  pointing  out  the  special  fea- 
tures of  each.  He  particularly  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fine  gateway,  the  beautiful  twelfth 
century  work  on  the  exterior  of  the  guest 
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house,  and  the  ruins  of  the  dormitory.  The 
principal  points  on  the  field  of  battle  were  to 
have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Raper, 
but  owing  to  the  continuous  rain  this  portion 
of  the  programme  was  omitted,  and  the  arclue- 
ologists  filed  into  the  church,  where  the 
Norman  font  and  the  monument  to  Henry 
Anthony  Browne,  Master  of  the  Horse 
to  Henry  VIII.,  were  inspected.  The  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Currie  gave  a description  of  the 
church  from  the  historical  point  of  view. 
He  thought  it  improbable  that  there  had  been, 
before  the  Conquest,  a parish  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Wood,  as  had  been  said.  The 
original  Norman  building,  parts  of  which 
remained  in  the  present  church,  was  erected  in 
1187,  as  the  monkish  records  showed,  for  the 
people  of  Battle,  whose  attendance  at  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  abbey,  had  caused 
to  the  monks  “certain  inquietude,  which  they 
were  unable  to  suffer  without  breach  of  order.” 
Mr.  J.  Lewis  Andre  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  architectural  features  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  party  proceeded  to  the  Deanery,  where 
they  were  entertained  at  tea  by  the  Dean  and 
Mrs.  Currie.  Another  drive  took  the  archeo- 
logists to  St.  Leonards,  arriving  at  about  six 
o’clock. — Sussex  Advertiser. 


3Ilustratlons. 

ASHORNE  HILL. 

HIS  house  stands  on  a hill  about  five 
miles  from  Leamington,  and  com- 
mands views  over  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwick  and  its  Castle,  Chesterton  Mill,  said 
to  be  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  Edge  Hill,  where  the 
quarries  supplying  the  walling  stone,  of  which 
the  house  is  built,  are  situated.  The  dressed 
stone  is  from  the  Milton  quarries,  and  this, 
though  at  first  rather  yellower  than  Bath 
stone,  tones  with  the  weather  so  that  it  har- 
monises well  with  the  grey  and  brown  of  the 
walling.  The  tiles  are  local  red  ones. 

The  outside  woodwork  and  that  of  the  hall, 
staircase,  gallery,  and  dining-room  is  of  oak. 
The  panelling  of  the  drawing-room  is  painted. 
The  ceiling  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Jackson 
& Son,  from  designs  by  the  architect.  The 
carving  of  this  room  and  throughout  the  house 
has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Martyn,  of  Chelten- 
ham. 

The  hall  fireplace,  which  is  6 ft.  high  to  the 
underside  of  the  hood,  is  of  Portland  stone  to  the 
level  of  the  height  of  panelling  and  above  this 
of  Beer  stone.  The  two  windows  open  into  a 
small  room  with  entrance  from  the  gallery, 
and  the  front  of  the  hood  is  designed  to  show 
the  world  with  the  waters  under  it  and  the 
heavens  above. 

The  contractors  were  Messrs.  J.  Parnell  & 
Son,  of  Rugby ; the  clerk  of  works  Mr. 
Chappell ; and  Mr.  E.  Goldie,  31,  Upper  Philli- 
more  Place,  Kensington,  W.,  was  the  architect. 

The  plan  of  the  house  and  interior  of 
the  hall  were  published  in  our  issue  for 
December  14,  1895. 


CHANCEL  SCREEN,  ALL  SAINTS’ 
CHURCH,  FULHAM. 

We  have  not  received  from  Mr.  Skipworth 
a description  of  this  screen,  and  all  we  are  able 
to  say  is  that  the  drawing  was  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy  this  year. 


Nos.  76,  77,  78,  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. 

These  premises  have  been  erected  on  the 
site  of  some  old  buildings  which  have  been 
occupied  bv  James  Spence  & Co.,  the  well- 
known  drapers,  for  fifty  years.  They  have  a 
frontage  of  about  70  ft.  to  St.  PauPs-church- 
yard  and  a side  frontage  to  London  House- 
yard.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  steps  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  by  the  west  door.  The 
older  premises  were  pulled  down  just  before 
the  Jubilee  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  large 
stand  which  was  erected  by  Mr.  Maskelyne, 
the  seats  being  let  out  at  large  prices  to  view 
the  Jubilee  procession  and  the  ceremony  in 
front  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  plan  of  the 
new  structure  calls  for  no  special  comment. 
It  consists  in  the  basement  of  the  packing  and 
country  order  rooms.  The  ground,  first  and 
second  floors  are  devoted  to  show  rooms,  a 
portion  of  the  second  floor  being  used  as  a 
factory.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  dining- 
rooms and  on  the  fourth  the  kitchens  and  bed- 
rooms. The  building  is  fire-resisting  through- 


out ; the  interior  is  carried  on  steel  stanchions, 
and  the  floors  are  of  steel  girders  and  coke-breeze 
concrete  by  Messrs.  Homan  & Rodgers.  The 
principal  staircase  is  of  teak  2 in.  thick, 
which  under  the  London  Building  Act  is  taken 
as  fire-resisting.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are 
covered  with  asbestic  plastering.  As  to  the 
exterior,  the  facade  above  the  ground  floor  has 
four  projecting  bays,  the  stonework  of  which 
is  assisted  by  steel  girders  cantilevered  over 
the  main  girders  resting  on  the  piers ; at  the 
top  is  a deeply-projecting  cornice  covering 
the  bays  and  crowned  with  balustrade.  Ketton 
stone  has  been  used  because  it  has  been  found 
to  resist  the  London  atmosphere.  The 
mullions  are  fitted  with  the  N.A.P.  reversible 
steel  casements.  The  design  has  been  kept  quiet 
and  simple,  the  first,  second,  and  third  floors 
having  no  mouldings  whatever.  On  the 
ground  floor  rusticated  Ionic  pilasters  have 
been  used.  These  support  consoles  carved 
with  medallions  representing  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America  coming  to  do  honour  to 
the  Queen’s  Jubilee.  The  centre  console 
is  carved  with  a head  of  the  Queen. 
The  consoles  support  sculptured  lions 
supporting  shields.  The  stonework  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Flint  Bros.,  of  Ken- 
nington.  The  rain  water  from  the  roof  is  col- 
lected into  three  large  cast  lead  heads,  and  the 
square  flat  rain  water  pipes  have  ornamental 
ears.  The  roof  is  covered  with  green  West- 
moreland slates  in  diminishing  courses.  The 
architects  have  attempted  to  grapple  with  the 
shop  front  difficulty  by  treating  the  space  be- 
tween the  piers  as  lightly  as  possible,  treat- 
ing it  as  a bay  window  with  a large  amount  of 
glass,  so  that  "the  weight  appears  to  come,  as  it 
really  does,  on  the  piers  beneath  the  wall 
space.  The  electric  lighting  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Sage  and  Messrs.  Laing,  Wharton, 
& Down.  The  shop  front,  of  gun  metal,  is  by 
Messrs.  Francis  to  the  architects’  designs. 
Messrs.  Sage  & Co.  are  responsible  for  the  shop 
fittings,  Messrs.  W.  J.  Fraser  & Co.  have  exe- 
cuted the  lifts  and  the  heating  apparatus.  Mr. 
John  Greenwood  is  the  general  contractor. 
The  building  has  cost  about  15,000/.  The 
architects  are  Professor  Banister  Fletcher  and 
Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher. 


THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCH.-EOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifty-second  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  Ludlow  during  the 
week  commencing  Monday,  August  8th. 
Though  beyond  the  present  bounds  of 
Wales,  the  Cambrians,  in  fixing  upon 
Ludlow,  were  not  intruding  upon  the 
province  of  the  two  English  archeological 
societies,  the  marches  of  Wales  having 
always  been  recognised  as  falling  within  the 
bounds  of  their  activity  ; a tiny  point  in  itself, 
but  one  not  without  its  importance  to  the  busy 
antiquary  who  wishes  to  turn  to  the  particular 
set  of  journals  or  transactions  likely  to  con- 
tain the  information  he  requires  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  time.  The  Association  met  at 
Ludlow  forty-six  years  previously,  and  it  may 
be  interesting  to  record  that  of  the  members 
who  then  attended  three  were  present  last 
week.  Lord  Windsor  occupied  the  president- 
ship, which  in  1852  was  filled  by  his  grand- 
father, the  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  the  author  of  the 
well-known  work  entitled  “ Documents  Con- 
nected with  the  History  of  Ludlow.’’ 

The  first  excursion  was  taken  on  Tuesday 
morning,  the  9th  inst.,  the  very  sensible  plan 
being  adopted  of  commencing  with  the  town 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  visitors 
proceeded  to  the  Castle,  where  they  were  taken 
in  hand  by  Mr.  C.  Fortey,  the  honorary  curator 
of  the  local  museum.  Ludlow  Castle  has  been 
the  subject  of  a careful  paper  by  the  late  Mr. 
G.  T.  Clark,  reprinted  in  his  “ Mediaeval  Mili- 
tary Architecture,”  and  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  attempt  the  quite  impossible  task  of 
conveying  an  idea  of  the  architectural  charac- 
teristics of  the  building  in  the  space  at 
command.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  castle  was 
originally  planned  upon  a somewhat  larger 
scale  than  that  ordinarily  adopted  in  strictly 
Norman  times.  This  was  probably  due  to  the 
favourable  conformation  of  the  ground,  which 
admitted  of  the  enclosure  and  fortification  of  a 
fairly  large  area,  and  the  separate  distribution 
of  certain  departments  of  an  early  castle  that 
are  ordinarily  found  united  or  in  close  juxta- 
position. A further  circumstance  in  the  case  of 
Ludlow  is  the  unusually  extensive  additions 
and  alterations  which  the  requirements  of  suc- 


cessive generations  have  wrought  in  the 
original  pile.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
about  the  period  when  a number  of  castles 
were  being  deserted  for  more  comfortable 
dwellings,  or  had  been  rendered  useless  for 
further  occupation  in  the  baronial  quarrels 
of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Ludlow  Castle  started  upon  a career  of 
dignity  that  soon  demanded  large  structural 
changes.  The  establishment  of  the  Council  of 
the  Marches  of  Wales  at  Ludlow  had 
no  military  significance  whatever  ; it  was 
a politic  act  of  that  most  politic  of 
sovereigns,  Henry  VII.,  and  was  intended  as 
much  as  a centre  of  attraction  for  the  nobles 
of  the  marcher  district  as  a menace  to  the  dis- 
orderly elements  of  society  fostered  and  pro- 
tected by  the  marcher  lords.  Ludlow  became 
the  centre  of  a small  court,  no  doubt  very  much 
after  the  style  of  the  court  of  Dublin  Castle  at 
the  present  day,  and  it  may  well  be  that  with  a 
wealthy  and  magnificent  President  of  the 
Council,  the  earlier  buildings  of  the  Castle 
would  be  subjected  to  continual  tinkering  for 
the  purposes  of  adapting  features  that  suited 
the  rude  requirements  of  a Plantagenet  noble 
to  the  more  refined  tastes  of  an  exquisite  of 
Elizabeth's  spacious  times.  Thus  the  present 
ruins  of  Ludlow  Castle  range  through  succes- 
sive stages  of  architectural  progress  and 
decline,  and  its  long  and  unbroken  history 
warns  us  against  dogmatising  too  emphatically 
upon  the  date  and  the  reason  for  many  puzzling 
features  that  meet  the  antiquary  in  his  survey 
of  the  pile.  Next  to  the  splendid  keep,  whose 
enormous  strength  has  preserved  its  Norman 
form  and  principal  features,  modified  in  its 
upper  floors  in  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
times,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  castle  is 
the  chapel.  This  stands  out  in  the  centre  of 
the  middle  ward.  Internally  it  is  28  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  is  divided  into  an  arcade  of 
fourteen  arches,  seven  on  each  side  of  the 
western  doorway  and  of  the  eastern  archway 
that  once  led  into  a chancel  which  was  standing 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  present 
circular  building,  therefore,  became  the  nave 
of  a larger  structure  which  united  it  to  the 
eastern  curtain  wall.  No  traces  exist  from 
which  the  form  of  the  original  cast  end  of 
the  church  can  be  conjectured.  A drawing 
of  the  seventeenth  century  shows  the  chancel 
to  have  then  had  two  Tudor  windows  in  its 
north  wall,  and  windows  in  the  roof.  Of  no 
building  is  it  more  desirable  to  obtain  its  full 
documentary  history  than  Ludlow  Castle. 
Surveys  made  at  different  times  are  pre- 
served in  the  Public  Record  Office,  and  it 
is  sufficient  to  point  to  the  changes  effected 
in  many  parts  of  the  castle  during  the  governor- 
ship of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  (1560-1586)  enume- 
rated in  a document  quoted  in  Clive's  “ Lud- 
low " to  make  clear  the  necessity  for  further 
researches  amongst  the  public  records. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ludlow 
Church,  but  here  the  chances  of  eking  out  the 
architectural  history  of  the  structure  by  con- 
temporaneous documentary  evidence  are  con- 
siderably less.  The  church  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  England,  its  extreme 
length  being  203  ft.,  with  a breadth  of  130  ft. 
across  the  transepts.  The  tower,  a magnificent 
specimen  of  Perpendicular,  rises  130  ft.  There 
first  came  a Norman  church,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  Early  English  building,  and  traces 
of  the  former  are  said  to  be  discoverable  in  the 
walls.  The  church  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt 
in  1199,  the  string  course  at  the  west  end  and 
around  portions  of  the  transepts  being  of  this 
period,  as  well  as  parts  of  the  east  wall  of 
the  chancel.  Later  on  the  north  and  south 
nave  aisles  were  rebuilt,  the  tracery  of  the 
windows,  which  are  extremely  good  examples 
of  the  Decorated  style,  being  covered  with 
the  ball  flower  ornament.  The  transepts  , 
were  also  rebuilt  during  the  same  period.  , 
About  1450  large  changes  took  place  which 
transformed  the  church  to,  in  the  main,  i 
a Perpendicular  building.  The  east  window  I 
is  a beautiful  specimen  of  the  style,  kept,  as 
was  not  always  the  case,  within  the  bounds  of  j 
grace  and  proportion.  The  glass  is  also  ex- 
tremely beautiful  ; it  illustrates  various  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  patron  of 
the  church.  There  are  two  transeptal  chapels. 
The  northern,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  has  a bal- 
dachino  or  canopy  of  unusual  height,  and  the 
glass  is  exceedingly  fine.  The  other  chapel 
is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Below  the 
east  window  is  a small  window  of  more 
elaborate  character  than  those  generally  found 
in  this  position.  The  porch  is  hexagonal, 
similar  to,  but  earlier  than,  that  of  St.  Mary 
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Redcliffe,  Bristol.  It  is  vaulted— the  only 
example  of  vaulting  throughout  the  edifice— 
and  has  a chamber  above.  The  stalls  contain 
splendid  examples  of  modern  as  well  as  mediae- 
val carving,  and  the  usual  quaint  devices  upon 
the  subsellia  are  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
church  was  collegiate ; the  residence  of  the 
reader,  bearing  the  date  1616,  is  still  standing 
just  without  the  precincts  of  the  church,  and 
portions  of  the  collegiate  buildings  are  traceable 
in  a neighbouring  structure  termed  Hosier’s 
Almshouses.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
Ludlow  contains  a number  of  interesting 
examples  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
domestic  architecture,  which  are  deserving  of 
attention.  The  “Feathers  Hotel,” an  exceedingly 
fine  specimen  of  a black  and  white  timbered 
Elizabethan  house,  contains  much  good  oak  ; 
the  dining-room  is  a delightful  and  well  pre- 
served apartment.  The  “ Bull  Inn  ” is  the  pre- 
sent home  of  much  of  the  oak  that  once  deco- 
rated the  business  chamber  of  the  Council  of 
Marches  ; the  panels  bearing  the  shields  of  the 
several  generations  of  presidents  and  members 
of  the  Council  have  been  used  to  wainscot  one 
G(  the  rooms  of  the  inn.  The  Ludlow  Museum 
contains  several  objects  of  antiquity,  amongst 
them  a curious  money-box  of  the  Company  of 
Stitchmen,  which  has  been  figured  in  the 
journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion, Vol.  xxiv.,  p.  332,  and  an  instrument 
of  torture  intended  to  compress  the  head, 
which  also  has  been  described  and  illus- 
trated {Arch.  Journal,  xiii.,  269).  The 
Grammar  School,  said  to  be  the  first  school  of 
that  kind  established  in  the  kingdom,  dates 
architecturally  from  the  late  fifteenth  century. 
At  Ludford  House  is  what  seems  to  be  an 
authentic  portrait  of  Richard  III.  Should  this 
ascription  be  correct,  the  painting  is  of  the 
highest  historical  interest,  apart  from  its  artistic 
value,  which  is  considerable.  In  1687  Sir  Job 
Charlton,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
entertained  James  II.  here  in  great  state. 
Ludford  Church  has  a brass  to  the  memory  of 
William  Fox,  who  died  in  1554.  The  town 
was  walled  and  pierced  by  three  gates,  of 
which  the  only  existing  one,  the  Broad  Gate, 
has  lost  most  of  its  distinctive  features  by 
incorporation  into  modern  dwellings.  A 
chapel  of  St.  Catherine  once  stood  on  the 
bridge  that  spans  the  Teme,  but  of  it  and  of 
the  adjacent  priory  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
who  probably  served  the  little  bridge  chapel 
no  traces  now  exist. 

Tuesday’s  excursion  led  first  to  Stanton  Lacy 
Church.  The  controversy  that  so  long  raged 
over  the  question  whether  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  Anglo-Saxon  architecture  has  sub- 
sided, the  generally-accepted  opinion  being 
that  there  still  remain  a few  edifices  which 
possess  certain  peculiarities  not  found  in 
any  buildings  of  admitted  post-Norman  date. 
One  of  these  is  Stanton  Lacy.  The  church  is 
known  to  most  ecclesiastical  antiquaries  ; it 
has  been  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Petit  in 
the  Arcluvological  Journal,  iii.,  297.  On 
the  south  side  at  the  ground  level  of  the 
external  walls  are  four  monumental  arches 
of  fourteenth-century  work  ; one  effigy  seems 
to  be  in  civilian  dress  though  wearing  a sword, 
the  other  is  apparently  that  of  a priest ; both 
are  indistinct.  The  remaining  arches  cover 
slabs,  one  showing  a very  early  rude  cross  with 
the  cross-head  within  a circle.  The  small  cross 
over  the  closed  Norman  doorway  in  the  north 
side  of  the  nave  is  deserving  of  notice  ; it  is 
equal-armed  and  probably  occupies  its  original 
position  above  a doorway  that  has  given  place 
to  the  usual  round-headed  Norman  portal.  The 
eastern  and  western  tower  arches  are  orna- 
mented with  the  ball-flower,  but  the  corre- 
sponding north  and  south  arches  opening  into 
the  small  transepts  have  plain  chamfers  and 
their-- capitals  are  without  decoration.  The 
ch."Se  is  dated  1699.  The  registers  commence 
in  1561  ; they  contain  under  1643  a record  of 
the  construction  of  the  still  existing  bridge  over 
the  neighbouring  Corve.  Culmington  Church 
consists  only  of  nave  and  chancel,  divided  by 
a poor  Perpendicular  screen.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  is  a double  piscina,  with  a 
beautiful  trefoil  head.  A Decorated  niche 
bas  been  made  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave, 
but  the  effigy  is  absent.  The  octagonal  spire, 
which  no  doubt  was  of  wood,  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  clumsily  replaced  by  a low  zinc 
extinguisher.  Diddlebury  is  an  interesting 
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extinguisher.  Diddlebury  is  an  interesting 
tarish  church.  There  was  probably  a church 
lere  in  Saxon  times,  which  is  borne  testimony 
0 by  a rude  piece  of  sculpture  apparently 
^presenting  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of 
2den,  now  built  into  the  lower  portion  of  a 


closed  window.  The  footings  of  the  building 
consist  of  three  shallow  steps,  and  the  wall  rises 
directly  from  the  upper  step.  This  uncommon 
and  primitive  method  carries  the  erection  of 
the  building  back  to  a period  anterior  to  the 
introduction  of  Norman.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  long-and-short  work  is  perceptible.  About 
the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century  a 
western  tower  was  built.  This  soon  showed 
signs  of  collapsing,  and  to  strengthen  it 
clumsy  buttresses  were  placed  at  the  angles, 
cutting  through  the  Norman  corbel  table. 
The  south  wall  of  the  interior  contains 
some  herring-bone  masonry.  The  roof  has 
been  slightly  altered  in  pitch.  The  north  door, 
now  closed  but  visible  on  the  outside,  is 
Norman,  with  a starred  form  of  ornament. 
Corfham  Castle,  which,  with  the  manor  of 
Corfham,  was  granted  in  1178  by  Henry  II.  to 
Walter  de  Clifford,  father  of  Fair  Rosamond, 
is  a name  and  naught  else.  Holgate,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  antiquities  of  exceptional 
interest.  Earliest  in  date  is  the  mound,  which 
may  have  been  British,  but  which  in  external 
appearance  more  resembles  those  artificial 
earthen  mounds  that  are  termed  Saxon. 
It  is  very  perfect,  and  has  suffered  little 
from  the  operations  of  more  peaceful  times. 
The  mound  was  at  the  angle  of  an  en- 
closure, the  line  of  which  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  which  was  itself  within  a larger 
enclosure.  On  the  inner  enclosure  a Nor- 
man or  Planlagenet  built  a castle,  of  what 
dimensions  it  is  useless  to  speculate.  But 
later  still  a prosaic  Englishman  entered 
into  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  Briton, 
Saxon,  and  Norman,  and  built  himself 
a farmhouse  of  quite  insignificant  appearance. 
With  the  practical  utility  and  absence  of  senti- 
mental considerations  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  product  of  that  racial  amalgam,  and 
finding  his  Norman  predecessor’s  dwelling  to 
be  sound  and  strong,  he  incorporated  a tower 
into  his  house,  where  it  forms  a striking  testi- 
mony to  the  continuity  of  English  life.  The 
same  Norman,  or  at  any  rate  some  other  Nor- 
man, proceeded  to  build  a church  within  a dozen 
yards  of  the  stone  castle  and  of  the  Saxon 
earth  mound.  There  was  no  doubt  a church 
already  there,  for  the  Norman’s  forerunners  were 
just  as  devout  as  himself.  The  eastern  gable 
contains  a deeply-splayed  late-Saxon  window, 
of  good  proportions,  slightly  widening  towards 
the  foot,  and  having  the  splay  so  pronounced 
that  the  light  has  an  external  width  of  not  more 
than  4 in.  This  building  was  probably  almost 
entirely  taken  down  ; a tower  was  added,  and 
entrance  into  the  church  obtained  through  a 
doorway  of  three  orders  in  its  western  face 
The  tower  has  a plainly  rounded  string-course, 
below  which  its  base  is  slightly  battered.  The 
font  is  the  only  other  object  of  early  date. 

It  is  a fine  example  of  ’the  fonts  of  the 
Norman  period,  and  is  in  excellent  condi 
tion.  It  rests  upon  a circular  pillar,  rising 
from  a square  cushion,  which  in  its  turn 
rests  at  right  angles  upon  a square  base  ; beau- 
tiful little  carved  figures  occupy  the  angles. 
The  upper  edge  is  surrounded  by  a cable 
moulding.  The  body  of  the  font  is  ornamented 
with  zoopomorphic  designs  formed  by  the 
intertwining  of  two  dragons,  some  of  the  con- 
tortions running  into  narrow  strap  work  bear- 
ing a dot  or  stud  pattern.  The  font  and  door- 
way are  illustrated  in  Anderson’s  “ Shropshire.” 

The  next  place  of  call  was  The  Heath,  a little 
church  standing  upon  high  ground,  and  far  from 
the  present  haunts  of  men.  Reference  has 
frequently  been  made  to  the  existence  in  the 
Shropshire  churches  already  described  of 
details  of  the  architecture  introduced  into  this 
country  by  the  Norman  barons.  Whatever 
hesitation  may  still  exist  in  accepting  the 
claim  of  Saxon  for  some  of  them,  there 
can  be  none  in  regarding  all  as  having  been 
worshipped  in,  if  not  built  by,  the  earlier  or 
later  stocks  of  Norman  baronage.  Domesdav 
Book  was  not  intended  to  be  a record  of 
churches,  but  churches  when  thev  owned  land 
come  into  the  great  register.  Domesday  was 
compiled  in  1086.  As  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion What  was  the  character  of  the  churches  of 
Shropshire  in  1086,  whether  built  by  Saxon  or 
by  Norman,  the  statement  of  Domesday  in 
relation  to  one  of  the  churches  seen  during  the 
week  is  of  prime  importance.  Of  the  church 
of  Bromfield,  under  the  heading,  Quod  tenet 
Ecclesia  Sancte  Marine  [de  Bromfeld],  it  is 
stated  : “ The  same  church  holds  Brunfelde, 
and  there  it  is  built.  Here  are  now  x hides 
and  in  demesne  vj  ox  teams,  and  there  are  xij 
neatherds,  xv  villeins,  and  xij  boors  with  vii  j 
teams.  It  is  worth  50s.  annually  to  the  canons, 


and  Nigel  the  physician  has  16s.  annually  from 
this  manor.  In  this  manor  there  were  in  King 
Edward’s  time  xx  hides,  and  xij  canons  of  the 
said  church  had  the  whole.  ’One  of  them 
Spa  tes  by  name,  had  alone  x hides,  but  when 
he  was  banished  from  England  King  Edward 
gave  these  x hides  to  Robert  Fitz  Wimarch  as 
to  a canon,  but  Robert  gave  the  same  land  to  a 
certain  son-in-law  of  his,  which  thing,  when 
the  other  canons  had  shown  to  the  king,  forth- 
with the  king  ordered  that  the  land  should 
1 evert  to  the  church,  only  delaying  till  at  the 
Ci°UrL°u  thu,  t!]en  aPProaching  Christmas  he 
should  be  able  to  order  Robert  to  provide  other 
land  for  his  son-in-law  ; but  the  king  himself 
died  during  those  very  festal  days,  and  from 
^ time  till  now  the  church  hath’ lost  the  land. 
I ins  land  Robert  now  holds  under  Earl  Roger 
and  it  is  waste.  One  part  with  another,  the 
arable  land  is  sufficient  to  employ  Jiiij  ox 

m , u?eiTe  ive  have  a church  which 
i.K.E.  (which,  of  course,  does  not  make  it 
architecturally  considered,  a Saxon  church)  had 
twelve  canons.  Its  very  existence  postulates 
tlie  contemporary  existence  of  other  churches 
and  their  continuance  under  the  Conqueror  The 
comparatively  peaceable  reign  of  Henrv  I.  saw 
the  multiplication  of  churches,  parochial  as 
well  as  monastic  ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  by  1135,  when  Henry  died,  Shropshire  was 
as  well  supplied  with  churches  as  it  is  now. 

1 he  mischief  is  that,  so  anxious  were  the  lords 
and  abbots  of  later  times  to  compound  for  sins 
they  had  a mind  to  by  taking  down  the  old 
churches  and  rebuilding  them,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a perfect  example  of  the  parish  church 
in  which  our  Norman  ancestors  worshipped 
The  church  of  the  Heath  happens  to  be  one' 
and  its  neglect  at  the  hands  of  antiquaries  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  its  present  inaccessi- 
bility. The  hurried  visit  of  a party  of  archaeo- 
logists is  net  the  occasion  upon  which  justice 
can  be  done  to  such  an  architectural  relic  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  introduction  to  the 
notice  of  antiquaries  will  lead  to  its  careful 
study.  Briefly,  it  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel 
divided  by  a plain,  double-faced  arch,  which 
on  the  chancel  side,  has  a pier  at  the  angles  of 
each  side  resting  upon  a square  base  deco- 
rated in  the  regular  Norman  manner.  The 
windows  are  original,  with  the  exception  of 
one  T udor  insertion.  The  interior  is  structurally 
the  same  as  when  first  built,  save  that  the 
chancel  has  been  ceiled  with  a flat  roof  which 
cuts  the  top  of  the  eastern  window,  and  the 
rood  screen  is  to  be  partially  traced  amongst 
the  timbering  of  the  pews.  The  latter  are  all 
of  oak,  and  have  an  ornamental  Tudor  rose 
within  a lozenge  carved  upon  each  panel  The 
piscina  is  rude— no  doubt  the  original— as 
is  also  the  font,  with  its  pattern  of  half  circles 
running  partially  around  it.  The  string  course 
is  carried  below  the  sills  of  the  windows,  and 
is  perfect,  both  externally  and  internally 
The  external  walls  have  flat  buttresses  which 
are  carried  up  to  the  corbel  table  ; the  door- 
way is  of  the  usual  character.  It  is  clear  that 
we  have  here  a church  which  has  retained  its 
Norman  features  unaltered  save  in  unimpor- 
tant parts.  Its  preservation  as  such  is  a matter 
of  moment.  Though  the  mother  church  to 
Stoke  St.  Milburgh  its  remoteness  led  to  the 
discontinuance  of  services  within  it  except  at 
distant  intervals,  but  the  present  energetic  vicar 
has  re-established  the  weekly  services,  and 
this  has  drawn  forth  a perfectly  natural  call  for 
greater  comforts  and  conveniences  than  at 
present  exist.  The  vicar  is  desirous  to  conserve 
the  ancient  features  of  the  edifice,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  problem  is  not  a diffi- 
cult one,  but  its  thoroughly  satisfactory  solution 
depends  upon  the  person  called  in  to  advise. 

From  the  Heath  church  most  of  the  party 
successfully  accomplished  the  climb  to  the  top 
of  Abdon  Burf,  1,792  ft.  above  sea  level,  where 
they  found  a prehistoric  camp  of  the  same 
character  as  Carn  Goch  in  Carmarthenshire 
and  the  Flintshire  Gaer.  The  earthen  vallum 
is  well  defined  throughout,  and  is  protected 
by  a ditch  from  Oft.  to  10 ft.  in  depth.  The 
entrance  is  guarded  by  parallel  walling.  A 
number  of  hut  circles  were  discovered  within 
the  enclosure,  and  also  traces  of  more  recent 
excavations. 

On  Wednesday  one  section  of  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  Ashford  Carbonell.  Amid  much  that 
is  interesting  in  this  well-restored  church  the 
most  striking  feature  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
windows  at  the  east  end.  These  consist  of  two 
Norman  lights  of  the  round-headed,  deeply- 
splayed  type,  with  an  oval-shaped  or  vesica 
•window  above.  It  is  asserted  that  all  the 
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lights  are  contemporaneous,  and  if  this  should 
be  correct  the  juxtaposition  of  the  round  and 
the  pointed  arches  makes  this  church  one 
of  the  earliest  examples  of  Norman  Transi- 
tional. The  true  arrangement  of  the  windows 
was  not  suspected  until  a restoration  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  Prior  to  that  date  the  east 
end  was  lighted  by  a Perpendicular  window, 
the  insertion  of  which  had  been  effected  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Norman  lights  and  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  oval.  The  walls  were 
plastered  and  white-washed,  and  the  upper 
portion  of  the  vesica  showed  as  though  it 
were  the  top  of  an  ordinary  lancet.  The  re- 
moval of  the  Perpendicular  window  revealed 
the  internal  angles  of  the  Norman  windows,  of 
which  sufficient  had  been  preserved,  as  also  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  vesica,  to  admit  of  the 
restoration  of  the  whole.  The  church  has  three 
bells,  two  of  which  are  reported  to  be  of  early 
date.  The  Lombardic  lettering  upon  one  of  the 
latter,  dedicated  to  S.  Paulus,  is  of  superior 
elegance,  the  angles  of  the  letters  being  floriated 
in  an  unusual  manner. 

Another  party  went  to  Richard’s  Castle,  one 
of  the  strictly  baronial  fortresses  thrown  up 
by  a Norman  follower  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor for  the  purpose  of  protecting  his  estates 
f tom  the  Welsh.  The  castle  is  built  on  an  earlier 
artificial  mound,  and  the  ruins  consist  of  little 
more  than  the  circular  keep.  The  present  re- 
mains, however,  seem  to  be  of  later  date  than 
the  Confessor.  The  church  is  close  to  the 
castle.  It  is  an  edifice  of  Decorated  character, 
with  fragments  of  Norman  and  Early 
English  work.  The  tower  is  detached,  a very 
unusual  feature  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  party  reunited  at  Orleton.  The  church 
is  an  interesting  example  of  transitional 
Norman.  The  two  eastern  lights  are  lancets 
under  round-headed  openings.  The  south  win- 
dows of  the  nave  are  Decorated,  with  beau- 
tifully proportioned  tracery.  The  Norman  font 
is  of  very  large  size,  and  has  the  bowl  divided 
into  nine  compartments,  occupied  by  figures 
of  the  apostles.  The  figures  are  in  strong 
relief,  and  the  detail  is  unusually  clear.  The 
churchyard  cross  has  the  regular  slender  shaft, 
but  is  without  the  head.  The  chalice  is  pre- 
Reformation.  Shobdon  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  a priory  whose  church,  if  it  was  not 
parochial  before,  became  so  after  the  Dissolution. 
About  a century  ago  the  church  underwent  re- 
storation. Three  beautiful  late  Norman  arches, 
one  probably  the  chancel  arch,  and  the  others 
no  doubt  doorways,  were  removed  by  the  lord 
of  the  neighbourhood  to  the  summit  of  the  hill 
above  the  church  and  erected  something  after 
the  manner  of  a triumphal  arch.  The  smaller 
arches  are  placed  on  each  side  of  and 
slightly  behind  the  larger  or  central  arch,  and 
the  upper  portion  of  the  intervening  spaces 
holds  two  pieces  of  sculpture  which  were 
once  tympana.  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A., 
explained  the  subjects  to  be  (1)  Christ 
in  Glory  and  (2)  the  Harrowing  of  Hell.  The 
former  subject  occurs  above  a doorway  in  Ely 
Cathedral.  Every  portion  of  the  arches  is 
covered  with  sculpture,  knights  in  armour, 
animal  forms,  and  geometrical  panels  occurring 
in  extraordinary  profusion.  The  whole  has  an 
un-English  character,  which  is  attempted  to  be 
explained  by  the  story  that  the  founder  of  the 
church  went  upon  a pilgrimage  to  Compostella 
and  brought  back  a few  foreign  artists.  There 
is  a monograph  upon  these  sculptures  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Lewis.  The  Norman  font  has  been  set 
up  in  the  churchyard  ; the  bowl  is  decorated 
with  figures  of  lions,  executed  with  great 
spirit.  Aymestry  church  has  teen  well  restored. 
It  has  a beautiful  Perpendicular  canopy  which 
has  come  from  some  other  edifice,  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  at  Neath  or  Swansea. 
One  of  the  visitors  observed  that  at  the 
very  period  at  which  the  screen  was  set  up  in 
Aymestry  Church,  the  church  known  as  Old  St. 
John’s,  Swansea,  was  pulled  down.  The  latter 
is  known  to  have  contained  many  extremely 
rich  details  which  were  not  re-erected  in 
the  new  edifice.  During  the  restoration  of 
Aymestry  Church  in  1886  several  mural 
paintings  were  discovered,  but,  according 
to  the  vicar,  neither  from  their  religious  or 
artistic  character  did  they  merit  preserva- 
tion. Wigmore  parish  church  was  for  a short 
period  conventual,  but  was  early  deserted  for 
a site  several  miles  distant  where  are  the 
remains  of  Wigmore  Abbey.  The  church  is  a 
large  building,  having  had  a large  south  aisle 
added  in  the  Decorated  period  when  the 
originally  Norman  church  was  altered.  In  the 
external' north  wall  some  good  herring-bone 
work  is  to  be  seen.  The  piscina  and  sedilia 


are  interesting.  Wigmore  Cattle  occupies  a 
low  but,  on  one  side,  precipitous  height,  and 
commands  an  extensive  plain.  A burh  is 
mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  as  having 
been  built  here  in  the  year  921.  This 
was  replaced  by  a Norman  stronghold, 
which  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  power- 
ful family  of  Mortimer.  It  was  rebuilt, 
and  to  some  extent  remodelled,  by  the  Mor- 
timer who  suffered  for  his  too  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  widow  of  Edward  II.,  but  it 
continued  to  be  private  property  until  Edward 
IV.,  the  heir  of  the  Earls  of  March,  merged  it 
in  the  estates  of  the  Crown.  The  castle  was 
dismantled  after  the  war  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  much  of  it  reduced  to  shapeless 
masses  of  masonry.  Pipe  Aston  Church  has 
a sculptured  Norman  tympanum.  The  subject 
is  the  Agnus  Dei  within  an  aureole,  having  on 
one  side  a winged  bull  and  on  the  other  a 
griffin.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a roll 
moulding  ; the  capitals  of  the  doorway  bear 
carvings  of  two  dragons  with  highly  contorted 
tails. 

The  final  day's  excursion  included  Leint- 
wardine,  where  is  a large  and  much-restored 
church.  The  chancel  is  ascended  from  the 
nave  by  five  steps,  and  is,  it  is  stated,  built  upon 
part  of  the  Roman  wall,  Leintwardine  being 
almost  certainly  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bra- 
vinium.  A beautiful  Late  Decorated  reredos  has 
been  ruthlessly  cut  away  to  allow  of  the  inser- 
tion of  a large  east  window.  The  last  of  the 
five  bays  of  the  nave  arcade  on  the  north  side 
formed  a small  chapel  of  the  Mortimer  family. 
The  stalls,  which  are  of  poor  workmanship, 
are  said  to  have  come  from  Wigmore  Abbey. 
The  tower  is  of  great  height  and  of  a different 
character  to  those  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Bromfield  Church  consists  of  chancel,  nave, 
and  north  aisle.  As  has  already  been  shown, 
a church  existed  here  in  1086,  of  which  there 
are  traces  in  a Norman  loop  in  the  wall 
between  the  nave  and  the  nave  aisle,  and 
in  a large  rounded  arch  behind  the  present 
altar  which  was  probably  the  chancel  arch 
of  the  Benedictine  church.  The  chancel  was 
enlarged  and  the  nave  aisle  added  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  church  was  restored 
in  1672,  when  the  chancel  ceiling  was  decorated 
with  paintings  in  the  extravagant  style  of  the 
period.  Brampton  Bryan  Castle  was  the  seat 
of  the  Bramptons,  whose  heiress  carried  it  into 
the  family  of  Harley.  It  has  been  dwelt  in  by 
successive  generations  from  the  first  Edward 
to  Elizabeth,  and  bears  abundant  marks  of 
having  been  adapted  to  the  varying  require- 
ments of  its  occupants.  The  most  perfect 
portion  of  the  present  ruins  is  the  gate- 
way, which  dates  from  Edward  III.  Some 
of  the  details  of  this  period  are  very  fine, 
and  a beautiful  little  Decorated  window 
in  the  outer  face  of  the  gateway  shows 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
fear  of  sudden  attacks  by  the  Welsh  or  by 
a turbulent  neighbour  had  subsided.  The 
church  is  situated  a few  yards  from  the  castle. 
It  is  a building  of  one  chamber,  having  no 
structural  division  between  chancel  and  nave, 
and  is  of  great  breadth.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Sir  Robert  Harley,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Roundhead  party.  It  has  a grand 
hammer-beam  roof,  which  is  believed  to  have 
come  from  the  ancient  castle  ; but  this  is  not 
probable,  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
castle  contained  a room  sufficiently  large  to 
have  borne  it.  The  upper  portion  is  now  con- 
cealed by  modern  matchboarding.  A monu- 
mental effigy  of  the  period  of  Edward  III., 
said  to  represent  the  Brompton  heiress  who 
carried  the  castle  to  the  Harleys,  has  been 
placed  in  a niche  in  the  south  wall.  Bucknell 
Church  has  a fine  Norman  font.  Coxwall 
Knoll,  one  of  the  sites  which  claim  the  honour 
of  the  last  stand  of  Caractacus  against  the 
Romans,  was  also  visited. 

The  last  halt  was  made  at  Stokesay  Castle, 
which  has  been  so  often  described  that  it 
need  only  be  mentioned  here.  The  evening 
gatherings  produced  nothing  of  value  except 
an  interesting  paper  upon  Bromfield  Priory  by 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater.  The  arrangements 
for  the  meeting  were  admirable,  plenty  of  time 
being,  as  a rule,  allotted  to  the  really  impor- 
tant objects  of  interest. 
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Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

ST.  MARTIN'S,  CANTERBURY. 

SIR, — Is  there  not  a much  simpler  translation  of 
the  remains  found  at  St.  Martin's  Church,  Canter- 
bury, than  that  suggested  by  the  Reverend  Canon 
Routledge,  which  is  mentioned  in  your  review  of  his 
book  given  in  the  Builder  of  July  30  ? Having  the 
plan  of  Stone-juxta-Faversham  at  hand  induced  me 
to  draw  out  so  much  of  it  as  was  of  early  date  by  the 
scale  given  with  the  St.  Martin's  plan.  Thereon  a 
foundation  is  given  in  dotted  lines  cast  of  the  con- 
jectural apse,  an  item  which,  unless  actual  evidence  is 
present,  may  be  fairly  omitted,  seeing  that  in  so 
far  as  at  least  eight-tenths  of  all  Saxon  churches 
have  square  cast  ends.  Comparison  of  the  plan  of 
Stone-juxta-Faversham  with  that  of  St.  Martin’s 
will  show  that  the  part  west  of  such  foundation 
should  have  read  probably  not  “ first  extension  " but 
first  work  ; and  to  that  east  of  such  foundation  first 
extension,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  to  closely  follow 
what  is  found  at  Stone  church  ruins. 


S to  tic-j  uxta-F  aversha  m . 


St.  Martin's  Church. 


A.  A.  A.  The  early  buildings  in  each  case. 

B.  B.  Extension  of  choirs  eastward. 

C.  C.  C.  C.  Sites  of  shallow  buttresses  destroyed  in  E 
Pointed  times  to  the  walls  of  the  church. 

The  walls  extending  west  of  St.  Martin's  chancel  1 
arch  merely  prove  that  an  extension  of  the  old  choir  t 
took  place  westwards  into  the  earlier  nave,  as  well  as  | 
to  eastward  of  the  former  choir  ; consequently  a new  | 
nave  had  to  be  formed  (that  nave  at  present  shown  | 
on  the  plan  you  have  given).  No  remains  of  its  | 
west  wall  having  seemingly  been  recovered,  there-  fl 
fore  a west  wall  line  is  omitted.  Nor  can  such  be  I 
figured  at  Stone's  early  west-end  either,  for  the  | 
wooden  nave  must  there  have  continued  until  re-  H 
placed  by  the  Hint  walling  of  its  latest  nave,  whose 
fragments  still  remain,  this  so  late  that  the  remains  | 
of  its  south  door  jambs  still  rest  on  a threshold  slab 
formed  of  a reversed  coped  monumental  stone. 

When  we  remember  that  Saxon  churches  usually 
descended  one  or  two  steps  down  into  choir  from 
nave  floor  (as  at  Stone-juxta-Faversham  and  the 
Saxon  Chapel,  Bradford-on-Avon),  the  sectional  line 
given  on  the  plan  in  the  Builder  of  no  less  than  six 
steps  above  the  nave  floor  shows  how  much,  even  in 
small  churches,  as  at  St.  Martin's,  are  the  old  rules 
of  Saxon  age  customs  nowadays  upset  and  over-  | 
thrown.  Jas.  T.  Irvine. 

REIGATE  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — I enclose  conditions  of  the  competition  for  ‘I 
municipal  buildings  at  Reigate — advertised  in  your  jl 
last  issue — and  from  a local  knowledge  of  the  place,  .11 
as  well  as  from  a professional  point  of  view,  I 1,1 
sincerely  hope  that  every  self-respecting  architect  td 
will  give  the  Reigate  Corporation  a lesson  and  leave  .‘jl 
their  competition  to  the  contempt  it  deserves. 

There  is  hardly  any  chance  of  the  scheme  being  : 1 
carried  out.  The  site  is  utterly  unsuitable  as  to  its  01 
position — atone  end  of  the  borough,  and  itL  un-  H 
popular  with  by  far  the  larger  half  of  the  ratepa- . s ; 1 

in  fact,  the  whole  business  is  a fad.  This  is  proved  ,11 
by  the  sixth  condition  : — The  Council  do  not  tjl 
guarantee  to  carry  out  any  of  the  designs,  and  also  I 
reserve  the  right  to  modify,  * combine,’  alter,  or  ijl 
amend  any  of  the  prize  designs  which  they  may  ;.lj 
think  fit,  and  in  the  event  of  any  designs  being  ul 
carried  out  no  further  payment  will  be  made  to  the  Jl 
author.”  You  will  thus  see  the  Council  very  wisely 
do  not  guarantee  to  carry  out  any  design  ! 

The  premiums — 50/.,  30/.,  and  20/. — amount  to  <■ j 
100/.,  for  which  noble  sum  the  Council  hope  to  buy  'jfl 
up  three  designs,  and  “ their  authors  shall  have  no  jl 
further  claim  upon  them."  Then  they  are  going  to  ;i- 
“ combine,”  alter,  &c.,  the  lot ! “ Combine  ” is  il 

beautiful ! Imagine  the  result — the  Reigate  Town 
Council’s  patent  combination  design!  The  “ asses- al 
sors"are  mentioned  in  Conditions  2 to  5,  but  no- ’.I 
where  is  it  stated  who  they  will  be  ; but  in  Condition  >|l 
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6 they  give  place  to  the  “ Council.''  Are  they  one  and 
the  same  persons  ? Observe  the  drawings  required  : 
“ A general  elevation,”  a general  section  ! and  three 
plans  ! Who  will  make  the  other  necessary  drawings, 
when  the  Council  have  purchased  the  three  most 
suitable  designs  ? What  is  a “ general  ” elevation  ? 
Is  it  possible  that,  having  picked  the  brains  of  three 
poor  architects,  the  drawings  are  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  Borough  Surveyor  to  carry  out  ? 

Seriously,  I sincerely  hope  that  the  poor  old  pro- 
fession has  not  fallen  so  low  as  to  produce  three 
respectable  practising  architects  to  respond  to  these 
miserable  conditions.  Architect. 

***  Our  correspondent  might  also  have  quoted 
clause  4 of  the  conditions,  which  reads: — “The 
assessors  do  not  bind  themselves  in  the  event  of  only 
a small  number  competing  to  give  the  three  pre- 
miums before  mentioned,  but  only  such  as  they  may 
consider  merited  ” !— Ed. 


Sir, — With  this  I enclose  conditions  of  compe- 
tition for  the  proposed  Municipal  Buildings, 
Reigate.  The  terms  offered  are  so  preposterous 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  architect 
would  be  willing  to  compete  ; yet  some  plans  will, 
I expect,  be  sent  in. 

y The  Corporation  of  Reigate  offer  100/.,  divided 
into  three  premiums  of  50/.,  30/.,  and  20I.  This 
might  be  a suitable  sum  for  many  things,  but  the 
Corporation  require  plans  to  the  one-eighth  scale 
for  buildings  to  cost  15,000/.,  for  which,  without 
competition,  they  would  have  to  pay  an  architect 
2\  per  cent.,  or  375/. ; but  for  100/.  tli«  Corporation 
hope  to  obtain  three  designs  which  shall  become 
their  absolute  property,  no  further  payment  to  be 
made  to  the  authors  in  the  event  of  any  design 
being  carried  out. 

This  generous  offer  is  further  enhanced  by  the 
statement  that  they  do  not  bind  themselves  to  give 
three  premiums  should  only  a small  number  com- 
pete, but  only  such  as  they  consider  merited. 

Geo.  Hurst  Stanger. 


Ube  Student’s  Column. 

SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— VIII, 

SOUND  VIBRATIONS. 

N the  last  article  we  described  an 
apparatus  for  determining  the  velocity 
of  sound  in  divers  substances  ; and  in 
connexion  therewith  referred  to  nodes  and 
vibrations.  Let  us  consider  the  subject  more 
in  detail.  If  we  know  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  a sounding  body,  or  which  that  body  makes 
per  second,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  calculate  the 
corresponding  wave-length.  Assuming  in  the 
calculation  that  sound  travels  at  about  1,120  ft. 
per  second,  if  a body  only  made  one  vibration 
per  second  its  wave-length  would  be  1,120  ft.  ; 
if  it  made  three,  the  third,  and  so  on.  From 
this  we  perceive  that  the  wave-length  of  any 
note  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
velocity  of  sound  by  the  number  of  vibrations. 

We  cannot  go  into  the  properties  of  musical 
notes  at  any  length  ; but,  in  so  far  as  the 
physical  theory  of  music  leads  us  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  vibrations  and  their  effects 
upon  each  other,  it  may  be  discussed.  The 
student  will  find  this  matter  dealt  with  in  some 
detail  by  Atkinson  in  “Ganot’s  Physics,” 
chapter  iii.  A simple  musical  note  results  from 
continuous  rapid  isochronous  vibrations,  pro- 
vided the  number  of  the  vibrations  falls  within 
the  following  very  wide  limits.  It  was  thought 
at  one  time  that  the  human  ear  could  not  per- 
ceive a sound  when  the  number  of  vibrations 
was  below  sixteen  per  second  for  deep  sounds, 
or  above  9,000  for  acute  sounds.  Savart  showed,' 
however,  that  the  faculty  of  perceiving  sounds 
depends  more  on  their  intensity  than  on  their 
height,  so  that  when  extremely  acute  sounds  are 
not  heard  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  produced  with  sufficient  intensity  to 
affect  the  organ  of  hearing.  By  increasing  the 
amplitude  and  intensity  of  the  vibration  he  pro- 
ceed acute  sounds  up  to  24,000  vibrations 
per  second.  Conversely,  he  made  very  deep 
sounds  of  only  7 or  8 vibrations  per  second. 
Despretz  succeeded  in  getting  acute  sounds 
audible  up  to  38,000  vibrations  per  second,  and 
subsequent  observers  up  to  41,000.  To  very 
many  people,  however,  the  maxima  mentioned 
would  be  inaudible,  and  in  any  case  affect  the 
ear  as  though  the  latter  had  been  pricked  by  a 
number  of  sharp  points.  A graphic  method 
has  been  devised  for  determining  the  exact 
number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  a given 
note. 

Pursuing  the  subject  of  musical  sounds, 
which  must  of  necessity  fall  well  within  the 
maximum  and  minimum  limits  just  defined,  it 
may  be  stated  that  musical  notes  are  in  most 
cases  of  a compound  character.  Atkinson 


remarks  that  the  tone  given  out  by  a tuning 
fork  furnished  with  a proper  resonance-box  is 
simple  ; that  yielded  by  a wide-stopped  organ 
pipe,  or  by  a flute  is  nearly  simple  ; whilst  that 
coming  from  a musical  string  is  compound. 
The  “pitch  ” of  a musical  note  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  yielded 
by  the  body  producing  the  note ; the 
“intensity”  of  the  note  depends  on  the 
extent  of  the  vibrations,  being,  in  fact,  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  extent,  or  amplitude 
of  the  vibrations ; the  “ quality  ” is  that 
peculiar  property  of  a note,  not  at  all  well 
understood,  which  distinguishes  a note  when 
sounded  on  one  instrument  from  the  same  note 
when  sounded  on  another.  This  quality  is 
sometimes  known  by  the  term  “ timbre.” 

From  what  has  previously  been  said  it  will 
be  obvious  that  if  we  know  the  number  and 
extent  of  vibrations  for  any:  particular  musical 
note,  we  can  ascertain  through  what  substances 
it  will  travel  best,  or  what  will  impede  it  when 
necessary.  When  we  come  to  consider  the 
question  of  reflection  of  sound  and  echoes,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  a practical  advantage 
in  studying  amplitude,  also,  in  connexion  with 
the  acoustic  properties  of  interiors.  A musical 
note  of  a definite  pitch  is  produced  by  a definite 
number  of  vibrations, and  there  is,  consequently, 
a definite  relationship  existing  between  musical 
notes,  and  this  forms  a basis  for  the  physical 
theory  of  music.  Standards  have  been  created 
by  the  use  of  tuning  forks,  yielding  so  many 
vibrations  per  second,  A perfectly  accurate 
standard  is,  however,  a most  difficult  thing  to 
obtain,  for  heat  acts  on  the  tuning  fork  by 
expanding  it,  and  also  by  diminishing  the 
elasticity  of  the  metal,  both  effects  agreeing  in 
lowering  the  pitch.  With  a tuning  fork  giving 
out  512  vibrations  per  second  at  20  deg.  Cent., 
the  variation  is  about  0^056  vibration  per  second 
for  every  Centigrade  degree  either  way. 

Bodies  in  a state  of  vibration  can  succeed  in 
setting  up  vibration  in  bodies  at  rest  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  Thus,  if  two  forks,  tuned  to 
give  the  same  note,  be  set  up  some  few  feet  or 
yards  away  from  each  other,  and  one  of 
them  be  sounded,  the  other  will  immediately 
vibrate  in  the  same  way,  and  emit  the  same 
note,  even  though  it  were  not  touched  by  the 
sounder.  That  is  distinctly  a mechanical 
result,  paralleled  in  many  other  branches  in 
physics.  It  is  known  as  “ consonance.” 

If  a tuning-fork  suspended  in  air  be  sounded, 
it  gives  forth  but  a very  feeble  note  ; if  the  stem 
of  the  same  fork  be  held  down  on  a table  the 
sound  is  far  louder  and  more  pronounced.  The 
sound  may  be  reinforced  by  attaching  the 
sounding-body  to  a dry,  elastic  slab  of  wood, 
which  being  vibrated  by  the  sounding-body, 
communicates  the  motion  to  air  over  a broader 
field  or  larger  area  than  the  sounding-body 
itself  could.  The  sound  may  be  considerably 
reinforced  also  by  the  body  emitting  it  being 
attached  to  a wooden  box.  This  phenomenon 
is  called  “ resonance.” 

Consonance  and  resonance  are  closely  related 
to  each  other,  but  in  round  terms  they  may 
be  distinguished  in  that,  for  consonance  to 
be  brought  into  play,  it  is  necessary  that  two 
bodies  shall  vibrate  in  unison  and  the  sound 
emitted  from  that  one  deriving  the  sound  con- 
tinues after  that  given  from  the  exciting  body  ; 
whilst  with  resonance  the  sound  of  the  resonant 
body  is  merely  reinforced  and  is  practically 
simultaneous  with  that  of  the  resonant  body. 
Moreover,  with  resonance  there  is  no  bias  in 
favour  of  any  particular  note,  except  in  a very 
general  way,  for  the  sounding  board  strengthens 
the  sound  of  a number  of  widely  different  and, 
it  may  be,  complex  notes.  We  have  said  that 
the  sounding-board  must  be  a dry,  elastic  slab 
of  wood  ; obviously,  the  more  readily  the 
vibrations  of  the  sonorous  body  are  taken 
up  the  better,  so  we  come  to  consider  the 
elasticity  of  different  kinds  of  wood. 

Of  course,  all  wood  is  elastic  ; the  questions 
are,  is  it  homogeneously  elastic  ? and  how 
far  is  each  principal  kind  elastic?  We  are  not 
now  so  much  concerned  with  sounding-boards 
for  musical  instruments  as  those  for  large  halls 
and  the  like.  In  his  experiments  on  timber 
Bauschinger  ascertained  that  the  elastic  limit 
in  tension  almost  coincides  with  the  breaking 
point.  The  coefficient  of  elasticity  was  deter- 
mined from  the  extension  with  a load  of  about 
one-third  the  breaking  load.  The  coefficient 
of  elasticity  varies  with  the  strength,  increasing 
and  decreasing  with  it.  The  bending  tests  on 
beams  of  the  full  useful  section  of  the  log 
showed  generally  that  the  strength  and  coeffi- 
cient of  elasticity  varied  directly  with  the 
density.  The  same  observer  found  that  the 
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amount  of  moisture  in  the  timber  had  a very 
great  influence  on  its  density  and  strength,  so 
that  comparative  values  could  only  be  obtained 
by  reducing  experimental  results  to  an  uniform 
standard  dryness,  which  he  did  in  all  future 
tests. 

It  was  found  that  pieces  cut  near  the  heart 
of  the  tree  are  much  weaker  than  those  cut 
near  the  periphery ; and  this  is  connected 
generally,  but  not  always,  with  less  density  in 
the  wood  near  the  heart.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  as  wood  is  not  by  any  means  homogeneous 
in  structure,  and  that  as  the  heart  neither 
possesses  the  strength  nor  the  coefficient  of 
elasticity  of  those  portions  of  the  timber  out- 
side, we  must,  in  the  construction  of  a sounding- 
board,  either  not  use  the  heart  at  all,  or  place  it 
in  such  a position  as  that  it  shall  not  materially 
interfere  with  the  sound  vibrations  induced 
within  the  board.  This  latter  is  a most  difficult 
problem,  lor  if  only  one  board  is  to  be  used  it 
must  be  a small  one  unless  the  heart  is  to  be 
brought  into  requisition  ; the  employment  of 
a number  of  pieces  of  wood,  however  inge- 
niously constructed,  cannot  be  as  perfect  a 
resonant  substance  as  one  piece.  It  may  be  sug- 
gested that  other  materials  than  wood  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  so  they  often  can — 
that  largely  depends  on  the  class  of  sounding- 
board  required  ; the  student  will  see  that  such 
a question  can  only  be  satisfactorily  solved 
when  a true  perception  of  the  timbre  of  the 
sounding-body  is  grasped,  and  that  must  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  acoustic  proper- 
ties of  the  hall  or  theatre  as  a whole.  In  other 
words,  where  an  interior  has  been  suitably  con- 
structed, and  the  sound  from  the  stage  or  plat- 
form has  only  to  be  slightly  fortified  (to  mini- 
mise the  effect  of  echoes,  &c.)  the  sounding- 
board  would  not  be  seriously  impaired  on  being 
properly  made  of  several  pieces  of  wood. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  elasticity  of 
different  kinds  of  wood,  the  following  figures  * 
may  be  useful : — 
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These  figures  are,  doubtless,  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  actual  coefficients  and  strength, 
as  the  experiments  were  made  on  small  pieces 
of  wood  without  flaws,  which  were  specially 
selected. 

Elasticity  of  wood,  as  shown  by  bending, 
has  often  been  tested,  especially  by  German 
observers.  These  indicate  a range  for  red  pine 
of  654-686  as  coefficients  of  elasticity,  1-28- 
1*40  as  elastic  limits  in  tons  per  square  inch  ; 
whilst  for  spruce  we  have  438-737  and  0 84- 
r66  in  tons  per  square  inch  respectively.  The 
spruce  must,  all  of  it,  have  been  of  very  bad 
quality,  which  clearly  shows  that  where  this 
material  is  used  for  lining  purposes  it  must  be 
carefully  selected  to  bring  out  its  acoustic  pro- 
perties to  advantage. 

American  experiments  show  that  yellow  pine 
has  coefficients  of  elasticity  varying  from  728- 
1,091  tons  per  square  inch  : white  oak,  493-781  ; 
and  old,  seasoned  white  oak  from  646-955  tons 
per  square  inch. 

In  selecting  wood  for  sounding-boards  the 
following  points  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 
Inasmuch  as  the  object  is  to  throw  the  sound  out 
into  the  hall,  and  away  from  the  board,  the 
fibres  ought  not  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  face 
of  the  board  but  parallel  with  it ; in  fact,  what 
was  said  towards  the  end  of  the  last  article 
respecting  the  lining  of  partition  walls  largely 
applies  here  also.  The  more  a body  diverges 
from  the  form  of  a plate  and  approaches  that 
of  a rod  the  more  is  its  resonance  limited  ; it 
tends  to  strengthen  a few  notes  only.  We 
cannot  get  wood  without  fibre,  and  the  fibres 
tend  to  act  as  rods,  or  conductors  ; therefore, 
Cater  is  paribus,  we  should  search  for  a wood 
with  as  few  pronounced  fibres  a6  possible. 
Then,  again,  seeing  that  density  materially 
influences  elasticity  (which  is  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  sounding-board),  to  get  the  most  satis- 


* Unwin  : “ The  Testing  of  Materials  of  Construction,” 
1888,  p.  397. 
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factory  results  the  wood  selected  should  not 
only  be  free  from  knots,  but  from  the  circular 
and  semi-circular  graining  which  ushers  in  the 
appearance  of  a knot. 

We  cannot  enter  now  into  details  concerning 
the  micro-structure  of  wood,  but  in  general 
terms  the  microscope  may  be  usefully  employed 
in  ascertaining  the  relative  size  of  the  cells 
forming  the  main  fibres.  Practically,  all  the 
cells  will  be  found  to  be  elongated,  but  for  the 
purpose  at  present  on  hand,  the  wood  having 
the  least  elongated  cells  in  the  chief  fibres  will 
be  found  to  be  best.  The  sole  object  is  to  get 
the  board  to  vibrate  readily,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  its  parts  should  vibrate  in  unison  ; 
any  kinks,  knots,  or  other  irregularity  of  grain 
(in  fact,  any  want  of  homogeneousness)  tend  to 
set  up  minor  vibrations  counter  to  the  chief  set 
of  vibrations  which  impair  the  value  of  the 
wood  from  the  point  of  view  of  inductive 
vibrations. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  “interference  of 
sound  " is  peculiar  in  its  effects,  but  may  be 
readily  understood.  Atkinson  remarks  that  if 
two  waves  of  sound  of  the  same  length  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  direction,  and  if  they  coincide 
in  their  phases,  they  strengthen  one  another  ; 
if,  however,  their  phases  differ  by  half  a wave 
length,  they  neutralise  each  other  and  silence 
is  the  result.  If  the  notes  are  different  and  are 
not  quite  in  the  same  phase,  they  alternately 
weaken  and  strengthen  each  other  and  are 
said  to  “ beat  ” with  one  another.  The  beating 
of  sounds  affects  the  sense  of  hearing  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner  to  the  eve  affected 
by  a flickering  light — there  is  an  absence  of 
steadiness.  The  phenomenon,  however,  has 
its  uses  for  the  musician — chiefly  for  tuning 
purposes. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Meredith.  — The  death  occurred 
suddenly,  on  the  10th  inst.,  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Meredith, 
architect,  of  Kidderminster.  Mr.  Meredith  was 
sixty-three  years  of  age. 

Mr.  G.  de  Xyst  Clark.— On  the  roth  inst.,  at 
Mundesley.  Norfolk,  the  death  took  place  of  Mr.  G. 
de  Nyst  Clark,  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Patman  & Fotheringham.  The  business  of  the  firm 
will  be  carried  on  as  before. 

Mr.  James  F.  Sinnott. — On  Monday  morning  Mr. 
James  F.  Sinnott,  architect,  Liverpool  (Messrs. 
Sinnott,  Sinnott,  & Powell),  was  drowned  at  East- 
bourne. The  deceased  leaves  a widow  and  two 
children. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

St.  Cutii  bert’s  Church,  Middlesrrough. — 
The  plans  for  this  church,  the  foundation-stone  of 
which  has  just  been  laid,  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Temple  Moore,  of  London.  The  church  has  been 
designed  with  a view  to  its  position  at  the  junction 
of  Newport-road  and  Ayresome  Grange-road.  The 
plan  consists  of  a wide  nave  and  chancel,  five  bays 
in  length,  with  narrow  aisles  and  passages  on  the 
north  and  south  sides,  and  round  the  east  end  behind 
the  altar.  There  is  also  a western  aisle  of  con- 
siderable width,  into  which  the  doorways  of  the 
north  and  south-western  porches  open.  The  Lady 
Chapel  and  vestries  are  placed  to  the  eastward  of 
the  eastern  aisle  or  ambulatory,  and  are  designed  so 
as  to  fit  into  the  triangular  piece  of  ground  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  roads.  The  organ 
chamber  is  placed  over  the  large  south-eastern 
porch.  There  is  no  structural  division  between  the 
nave  and  chancel,  the  latter  being  enclosed  by  a 
low  screen  or  wall.  The  east  window,  which  rises 
above  the  arches  of  the  eastern  ambulatory,  con- 
sists of  seven  lights.  There  is  also  a circular  west 
window  over  the  western  aisle  of  the  nave. 
Externally,  the  church  is  faced  with  stone,  and  the 
roofs  will  be  covered  with  stone,  slate,  and  red  tiles. 
The  contractors  for  the  work  are  Messrs.  Allison 
Bros.,  of  Middlesbrough. 

Proposed  Restoration  of  Runwell  Parish 
CHURCH,  Essex. — It  is  proposed  to  restore  this 
building,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.W.  F.  Unsworth, 
architect.  The  work  proposed  to  be  done  comprises 
the  enlargement  of  the  chancel,  the  building  of 
a vestry,  the  opening  of  the  roof  (now  plastered), 
the  restoration  of  the  rood  screen  and  south 
porch,  &c. 

Proposed  Restoration  of  St.  George’s 
Church,  Leeds. — An  appeal  has  been  issued  for 
funds  for  the  restoration  of  St.  George’s  Church. 
It  is  stated  that  the  roof  of  the  church  is  in  bad 
condition,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  serious 
structural  repairs  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date. 
Mr.  Henry  Walker,  architect,  Leeds,  has  examined 
the  building,  and  made  a report  in  regard  to  it. 
The  restoration  scheme  comprises: — (1)  The 
thorough  cleaning,  painting,  and  decoration  of  the 
interior  of  the  church  ; (2)  a new  roof  ; (3)  new 
pews  for  the  body  of  the  church ; (4)  electric 
lighting  ; (5)  the  construction  of  an  apse  at  the  east 
end  (in  which  the  painting  by  Cope  will  retain  its 
place  over  the  holy  table)  ; (6)  more  commodious 


vestry  accommodation  ; and  (7)  the  rearrangement 
of  the  heating  apparatus.  To  carry  out  the  whole 
scheme,  for  which  the  requisite  faculty  has  been 
obtained,  will  involve  an  estimated  outlay  of  5,000/. 

Catholic  Church,  Howth,  Co.  Dublin. — A 
Catholic  church  is  being  erected  at  Howth,  the 
architect  being  Mr.  W.  H.  Bryne. 

Church,  Aohadowey,  Co.  Derry. — The 
memorial  stone  has  just  been  laid  of  the  new 
Church,  St.  Mary’s,  Aghadowey,  in  Coleraine 
parish,  county  Derry.  Mr.  O'Shea,  Belfast,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  J.  M’Nally,  Cookstown,  the  con- 
tractor of  the  building,  which  is  constructed  of 
local  black  stone,  relieved  with  selected  Dungannon 
cut  stone  dressings. 

New  Church,  Trim,  Co.  Meath. — The  Church 
of  St.  Patrick,  at  Trim,  is  now  complete  except  the 
interior  work.  The  walls  and  roof  were  built  at  a 
cost  of  10,000/.  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  5,000/.  Mr.  William  Hague, 
of  Dublin,  is  the  architect,  and  the  contract  was 
given  to  Mr.  Patrick  Nolan,  of  Monaghan. 

Worstead  Church,  Norfolk. — It  is  proposed 
to  restore  this  building,  and  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield, 
who  has  prepared  plans  for  the  restoration,  reports 
that  the  work  immediately  necessary  or  desirable  in 
the  future  may  be  divided  into  two  main  sections — 
first,  structural  works  needed  to  put  the  whole 
building  into  a thorough  state  of  repair,  and  as  far 
as  possible  to  arrest  the  progress  of  decay  ; secondly, 
to  carry  out  works  which  will  have  for  their  object 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  interior  of  the 
building.  In  the  first  section  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  put  the  roofs  throughout  into  a thorough 
state  of  repair.  It  will  require  a sum  of  not  less 
than  3.000/.,  says  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  to  restore  to 
the  church  some  faint  reflection  of  its  former 
glories. 

St.  Margaret's  Church,  Fixglas,  Dublin.— 
The  foundation-stone  has  just  been  laid  at  St. 
Margaret's,  Finglas,  of  a new  church.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  church  is  Mr.  G.  L.  O'Connor.  The  nave 
is  to  be  So  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  wide,  with  chancel, 
sacristies,  &c.,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 400 
persons.  A porch  will  form  the  principal  entrance 
at  the  west  side  of  the  church,  facing  the  roadway. 

Restoration  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Cowes.— 
The  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight,  has  just  been  completed.  The  work  was 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Herbert  R.  Llovd,  architect,  of  Birmingham. 

Episcopal  Mission  Church,  Dundee. — A new 
church  is  to  be  erected  for  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Dundee.  The  church  is  on  the  level  of 
Blackscroft,  in  which  is  the  main  entrance.  Seated 
for  about  300,  it  will  have  a small  chancel  at  the 
south  end,  with  organ  chamber  and  vestry.  At  the 
north  end  the  plans  show  a recessed  baptistry  and 
two  mission  rooms,  with  caretaker’s  house  above. 
Below  the  church,  and  entering  from  Foundry-lane, 
there  will  be  a hall  with  the  same  accommodation 
as  the  church,  and  provided  with  retiring  and  cloak 
rooms.  The  building  is  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
combination  of  red  brick  and  stone,  with  green 
slates.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  M.  Cappon,  Dundee. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Overstrand,  Cromer.— 
Several  memorial  bricks  of  a new  Wesleyan  church 
have  just  been  laid  at  Overstrand.  Building  opera- 
tions are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  Riches,  jun.,  of 
Cromer,  and  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Lutyens  is  the  architect. 
The  chapel  will  be  of  red  brick. 

Wesleyan  Sunday  School,  Embsay,  Yorkshire. 

— The  memorial  stones  have  just  been  laid  at  Embsay 
of  a new  Wesleyan  Sunday  school.  The  following 
are  the  contractors  : builder,  Mr.  S.  Witham,  Cross- 
hills : joiner,  Mr.  T.  Thornton,  Skipton  ; slater,  Mr. 
T.  Throup,  Cononley  ; plumber,  Mr.  G.  H Mason, 
Skipton  ; plasterer.’  Mr.  T.  Bailey,  Skipton.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  Hartley,  of  Skipton. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Scunthorpe.— On  the  10th 
inst.  the  foundation-stones  of  a new  Wesleyan 
church  were  laid  at  Scunthorpe.  The  cost  of  the 
land  and  building  is  6,293/.,  and  the  contract  for  the 
work  is  let  to  Messrs.  Kelsey  & Son,  of  Goole,  for 
4,193/.,  the  architect  being  Mr.  J.  M.  Dosser,  of 
Hull’. 

Free  Church  Hall,  Laurencekirk,  Kincar- 
dineshire.— A new  free  church  hall  is  to  be  erected 
at  Laurencekirk.  Mr.  D.  Wishart  Galloway,  of 
Brechin,  is  the  architect.  The  hall  will  be  36  ft.  by 
22  ft.  6 in.  The  contractors  for  the  work  are  as 
follows  : — Mason,  Mr.  David  A.  Crabb,  Brechin  ; 
joiner,  Mr.  Dunbar,  Laurencekirk  ; plumber,  Mr. 
Rae,  Laurencekirk  ; plasterer.  Mr.  Hood,  Laurence- 
kirk ; and  slaters,  Messrs.  James  Scott  & Sons, 
Brechin  and  Montrose. 

Schools,  Middlesbrough. — New  Board  schools 
are  being  erected  at  Middlesbrough  at  the  corner  of 
Marton  and  Borough  roads.  The  frontage  to 
Marton-road  is  about  330  ft,  that  to  Borough-road 
about  165  ft.,  and  that  to  the  street  running  parallel 
to  Marton-road,  275  ft.  The  architect  of  the  build- 
ing is  Mr.  J.  Mitchell  Bottomley,  of  Middlesbrough. 
The  site  has  been  divided  into  two  sections,  and  the 
more  southern  part  has  been  reserved  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a separate  infants’  school.  The  building  now 
being  erected  on  the  northern  and  larger  part  of  the 
site  is  for  a school  for  about  1,000  children,  in  apart 
of  which  the  infants  will  be  accommodated  for  the 
present.  The  new  school  is  built  of  brick,  with 
dressings  of  red  stone.  It  is  two  stories  in  height, 
and  is  on  the  central  hall  principle.  The  class- 
rooms are  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  halls,  and 


are  lighted  from  the  north  and  south  ; the  entrances, 
of  which  there  are  four,  are  placed  at  the  ends  of 
the  building,  the  ground  floor  being  entered  imme-  ' 

diatelv  from  the  playgrounds,  and  the  first  floor  I 

by  wide  stone  staircases.  Lavatories  and  cloak-  1 

rooms  are  provided  closely  adjoining  the  entrances.  * 

The  whole  of  the  class-rooms  are  lighted  from  I 

the  left  side,  and  are  fitted  with  dual  desks.  I 

The  class-rooms  are  divided  from  the  central  halls  j 

by  piers  and  arched  openings,  which  are  fitted  with 
glazed  partitions.  Glazed  bricks  are  used  round  the  1 
walls  to  a height  of  4 ft.  above  the  floors,  and  above  1 
this  height  the  walls  are  covered  with  non-absorbent 
plaster.  The  warming  is  by  low-pressure  hot-water  1 
system,  and  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Dinning  ; 
& Cooke,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  ventilation  is  1 
provided  for  by  extract  flues  carrying  the  foul  air 
into  the  ventilators  fixed  in  the  turrets  on  the  roofs.  1 
Open  fireplaces  are  provided  in  each  class-room. 
Rooms  arc  provided  for  the  head  and  the  assistant 
teachers  in  the  mezzanine  floors.  The  playgrounds  1 
have  been  covered  with  asphalte  by  Mr.  Mullen,  of  j 
Middlesbrough.  Covered  play-sheds  are  provided 
along  the  east  boundary,  together  with  latrines.  ' 
The  contract  for  the  whole  of  the  work,  amounting  j 
to  11,713/.,  was  secured  by  Messrs.  Allison  Bros.,  of  j 
Middlesbrough  ; the  plumbing  work  has  been  done  j 
by  Messrs.  Baker  Bros.,  the  plastering  by  the  late 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  the  slating  by  Mr.  Tyreman,  and  the  2 
painting  by  Messrs.  Taylor  & Sons.  Mr.  John  1 
Johnson,  of  Middlesbrough,  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  j 
works. 

St.  Polycarp’s  School,  Everton.— Alterations  1 
to  these  schools  have  just  been  carried  out,  and  the  I 
buildings  have  been  reopened.  The  boys’  school-  I 
room  has  been  divided  into  class-rooms,  and  Wilk’s  J 
“ climax”  sliding  partitions  have  been  provided,  so  1 
as  to  make  the  school-room  available  for  meetings.  J 
In  addition  to  this,  a false  roof,  or  ceiling,  has  j 
been  put  in,  together  with  new  ventilating  appa-  J 
ratus.  A new  system  of  heating  has  also  been  ( 
fitted  throughout  the  whole  schools.  The  venti-  j 
lating  and  heating  arrangements  were  carried  out  a 
by  Messrs.  Dargue,  Griffiths,  & Co.,  Limited,  of  .« 
Liverpool.  The  whole  of  the  work  was  carried  out  I 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  T.  Taliesin  Rees,  j 
architect,  of  Birkenhead. 

Board  Schools,  West  Stanley.  — The  new 
Board  schools  which  have  been  built  by  the  Tan-  1 
field  School  Board  in  Front-street,  West  Stanley, 
have  just  been  opened.  There  is  a total  accommo- 
dation for  797  children.  The  plans  were  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Davidson  & Bendle,  Newcastle  ; and  the 
contracts  were  carried  out  by  : Mr.  A.  Routledge, 
West  Stanley,  mason  work ; Mr.  T.  Robinson,  j 
Burnopfield,  joiner  work  ; Messrs.  Wilkinson  & 

Co.,  Newcastle,  the  concrete  work ; and  Messrs. 
Dinning  & Cooke,  Newcastle,  the  hot -water 
apparatus.  The  total  cost  is  about  3,600/. 

Alterations  to  Restaurant  Buildings,  3 
Aberdeen. — For  some  time  alterations  have  been 
in  progress  on  the  buildings  at  the  corner  of  Union- 
street  and  Back  Wynd,  Aberdeen,  occupied  for 
many  years  as  the  Queen’s  Restaurant,  &c.  The 
alterations  involve  the  reconstruction  practically  of 
the  whole  interior,  as  well  as  some  considerable 
changes  to  the  exterior  of  the  buildings.  Hence- 
forth the  three  floors,  besides  the  basement,  are  to  j 
be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a first-class  restaurant  I 

and  catering  establishment.  The  architect  for  the  I 
alterations  is  Mr.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie,  A. R.S.A. 

Choir  Stalls,  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Wrexham. 

— New  oak  choir  stalls  have  just  been  dedicated  at 
St.  Mark's  Church,  Wrexham.  They  have  been  | 
erected  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter,  | 
the  architect  being  Mr.  J.  H.  Swainson.of  Wrexham. 

Public  Baths,  Loughborough.— The  public 
baths,  which  have  been  erected  in  Island  House 
Park,  Loughborough,  as  a memorial  of  the  Queen's  | 
Diamond  Jubilee,  have  just  been  opened.  The 
building  has  been  faced  externally  with  local  red 
pressed  bricks,  supplied  by  Messrs.  G.  Tucker  & Son, 
with  terra-cotta  dressings  from  Ruabon,  North  ' 
Wales.  The  structure  is  covered  with  small  grey 
slates.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  baths  is  from 
the  centre  of  the  front  elevation,  through  a vestibule 
having  a panelled  ceiling,  and  divided  from  the 
inner  hall  by  a glazed  screen.  From  this  entrance- 
hall,  which  is  paved  with  Hopton  Wood  stone,  access 
is  obtained  to  the  large  swimming  bath,  and  to  the 
corridors  leading  to  the  private  slipper  baths,  the  { 
office  being  arranged  on  the  left-hand  side  at  the  ) 
entrance.  There  are  nine  private  slipper  baths — 
four  first-class  being  to  the  left  of  the  hall,  and  iivj'- 
second-class  to  the  right.  These  private  baths  ai«  • 
divided  by  pitch-pine  partitions,  each  having  a 
separate  window  and  ventilating  Tobin  tube. 

At  the  end  of  the  first-class  baths  the  laundry  and 
ironing  rooms  are  arranged,  whilst  at  the  end  of  the  f 
second-class  baths  is  an  emergency  exit,  together  j 
with  a staircase  leading  to  the  gallery  for  spectators 
in  the  large  bath.  The  swimming  bath  has  a water  f 
area  of  80  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  a depth  varying  from 
6 ft  to  3 y2  ft.  It  is  surrounded  by  a cement  concrete  | 
path,  having  a coloured  concrete  kerb.  There  are 
thirty  pitch  pine  dressing-boxes  on  one  side  and  end.  j 
The  dimensions  of  this  hall  are  94  ft.  by  42  ft.  The  j 

roof  is  an  open  pitch  pine  one,  supported  by  light  I 
iron  principals,  and  surmounted  by  a lantern  light  fi 
the  full  length  of  the  building.  There  are  windows  ' j 
on  each  side.  The  bath  is  lined  throughout  with  II 
white  glazed  bricks,  having  at  intervals  lines  of  blue  j 
glazed  bricks  A diving  stage  has  been  erected  at  : 
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the  deep  end,  and  at  the  opposite  end  over  the  dress- 
ing boxes  is  a pitch  pine  gallery  capable  of  holding 
about  150  people.  At  the  east  end  of  the  swimming 
bath  are  soap  and  spray  baths,  boys’  dressing-room 
and  lavatory.  The  two  latter  are  lined  with  glazed 
bricks,  and  have  Hoars  of  concrete.  At  the 
rear  of  these  auxiliary  departments  is  the  boiler 
house,  with  an  octagonal  chimney  stack  60  ft.  high, 
and  a stove  yard.  The  several  contracts  for  the 
baths  were  entrusted  to  Messrs.  T.  Barker  & Fon  ; 
I the  contract  for  the  heating  was  placed  with  Messrs. 
I Messenger  & Co.,  Limited  ; and  the  baths  have  been 
I designed  and  carried  out  under  the  personal  super- 
I vision  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Barrowcliff  and 
Allcock. 

Hotel,  Mullion,  Cornwall. — A new  hotel  has 
just  been  opened  at  Mullion  Cove,  Cornwall.  It  has 
been  erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Sampson 
Hill,  architect,  Redruth.  It  has  three  sea  frontages. 
The  hotel  is  lighted  by  electricity,  which  has  been 
laid  on  by  Messrs.  Yeale  & Co.,  Limited,  St.  Austell. 
At  the  rear  of  the  main  building  there  is  a large 
picnic  room  42  ft.  by  16  ft..  with  coal  stores,  &c., 
below,  and  extra  bedrooms  above.  The  building  has 
been  erected  bv  Messrs.  Winn  & Son,  of  Helston. 

, NEW  Theatre,  Margate.— This  theatre— the 
'frand— is  situated  in  Cecil-square  and  Cecil-street. 

1 he  building,  which  has  undergone  many  external 
and  internal  alterations,  was,  till  recently, 'the  Royal 
Assembly  Rooms.  Sitting  accommodation  has  been 
provided  for  i,$oo  persons.  The  decorations  are  in 
gold  and  light  blue,  and  the  mosaic  ceiling  is  simi- 
larly ornamented.  From  all  parts  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  stage,  which  is  60  ft.  wide  by  40  ft.  deep, 
can  be  obtained.  The  decoration  and  seating  are 
by  Mr.  Dean  (Birmingham).  Mr.  Hope  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Davidson  the  contractor. 

Pavilion  Hotel,  Folkestone.— The  Royal 
Pavilion  Hotel,  Folkestone,  has  been  considerably 
extended,  and  on  the  6th  inst.  the  addition  was 
opened.  Accommodation  is  now  provided  for  200 
guests,  and  when  the  remaining  wing  is  rebuilt 
there  will  be  room  for  thirty  more  visitors.  The 
furnishing  and  decoration  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Maple  & Co.,  of  Tottenham  Court-road. 
Colonel  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  is  the  architect. 

Cardiff  Custom  House.— The  new  Custom 
House,  Cardiff,  which  is  in  course  of  erection  in 
Bute-street,  near  the  Pier  Head,  will  be  completed 
about  the  end  of  next  month.  The  building  is  bein<* 
erected  at  a cost  of  about  4,800/.  by  Messrs.  W. 
Thomas  & Co.,  of  Cardiff,  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Tanner,  architect  to  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  London. 
It  is  three  stories  high,  the  front  which  faces  Bute- 
street  being  in  Portland  stone,  while  the  side  and 
rear  are  in  white  brick,  partly  relieved  with  Portland 
stone  dressings.  The  entrance  is  from  Bute-street, 
by  means  of  a fore-court  at  the  side  nearest  the 
pier  head.  On  the  ground  floor  in  front  is  situated 
the  office  of  the  Chief  Preventive  Officer  and  Sur- 
veyor, having  immediately  behind  it  the  book- 
room.  At  the  rear  of  the  premises  on  the 
same  floor,  and  reached  by  a corridor  leading 
from  the  entrance  hall,  are  the  Queen’s  warehouse 
and  watchers  boatmen-room,  while  a vard  at  tin 
rear  of  the  premises  opens  on  to  the  West  Dock. 
The  first  iloor  is  devoted,  in  front,  to  the  testing- 
room,  which  overlooks  the  street,  and  to  the  store- 
room immediately  behind,  and  at  the  rear  to  the 
collector's  office  and  long-room.  The  top  story  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  caretaker  and  domestic  offices, 
while  in  the  basement  are  the  heating-chamber, 
wood  and  coal  stores,  &c.  The  offices  on  the 
ground  and  first  floors  are  laid  with  wood  block 
flooring,  and  on  the  ground  floor  the  entrance  hall 
and  corridors  are  laid  with  York  paving.  The  clerk 
of  the  works  is  Mr.  M.  Pickett. 

Building  in  Ravenstonedale,  Westmoreland. 

—A  house,  with  stable,  has  been  built  in  this  village 
I for  Mr.  Carver,  who  is  now  building  model  cottages. 

A new  hostel,  which  will  follow  immediately,  will  be 
built  of  stone,  on  the  lines  of  the  old  “ Manor 
houses"  in  the  neighbourhood.  A stone  staircase 
leading  from  the  roadway  to  a public  room  for 
sales.  &c.,  will  be  made  a feature,  having  an  oak- 
gallery  over.  Homesteads  and  farm  buildings  for 
the  estate  have  also  to  be  built.  The  work  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  of 
Windermere. 

Village  Hall.  Halkyn,  Flintshire. — This 
-building  has  just  been  opened  bv  the  Duchess  of 
Westminster.  The  hall,  a building'  of  local  stone,  is 
frosn  a design  by  Messrs.  Douglas  & Minshull, 
ayhiutects,  Chester,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  A.  B. 
Lloyd,  builder,  Flint.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
about  950/. 

Down  District  Asylum.— The  building  of  the 
new  wing  to  this  asylum  is,  says  the  Belfast  Ncws- 
Lctlcr,  rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  similar  in  general  appearance  to  the 
present  west  wing,  is  built  of  red  brick,  obtained 
from  the  Lagan  Vale  estate.  The  new  works  com- 
prise a dining  hall,  with  a waggon  roof  of  pitch 
pine  ; dormitories,  padded  rooms,  boiler  and  engine- 
house.  foul  laundry,  with  patent  hydro- extractor. 

All  the  floors  of  the  sanitary  annexe  are  of  concrete, 
supported  by  iron  beams.  The  large  dormitories 
measure  60  ft.  by  24  ft.  The  architect  is  Mr.  P.  C. 
Cowan,  C E.,  Mr.  Samuel  Heron  is  the  clerk  of 
works,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Gordon,  of  Newtownards,  is 
the  contractor. 

Extension  of  the  Shirehall.  Worcester. 
—The  extensions  recently  carried  out  at  the  Wor- 


cester Shirehall  provide  some  fifteen  additional 
offices  and  rooms.  This  added  accommodation  is 
gained  by  raising  the  wings  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  one  Iloor,  and  extending  the  south  wing  east- 
ward. The  floors  and  roofs  are  of  fireproof  con- 
struction, by  Messrs.  Homan  & Rogers,  and  the  roof 
is  covered  with  asphalte.  A complete  system  of  fire 
mains  and  appliances  has  been  laid  down  in  con- 
nexion with  the  entire  buildings.  The  whole  of.  this 
work,  also  the  heating  generally,  was  carried  out 
Messrs.  Ward  & Son.  The  offices  and  corridors  are 
lighted  by  electricity,  the  installation  and  work  con- 
nected therewith  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Keen 
& Co.  The  builders’  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  J.  Wood  & Sons,  of  Worcester,  and  the 
work  generally  has  been  carried  out  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  and  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  A. 
B.  Rowe,  on  behalf  of  the  County  Surveyor,  Mr. 
Henry  Rowe. 

New  Police-court,  Penge.— On  the  r6th  i 
a new  police-court  was  opened  at  Penge.  Mr. 
Elkington  was  the  architect.  In  addition  to  a large 
court-house  there  are  offices  for  magistrate's  clerk, 
consulting-room  for  solicitors,  &c. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Sewerage  Disposal,  Cheltenham.  — Colonel 
J.  T.  Marsh,  R.E.,  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  Cheltenham  on  the 
12th  inst.,  into  an  application  by  the  Cheltenham 
Town  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  13,410/.  for 
purposes  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal,  and  for 
the  appointment  of  an  inspector  to  make  an  inquiry 
into  the  matter  of  certain  works  of  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal,  which  the  said  Council  propose  to 
construct,  without  the  limits  of  the  borough,  and 
into  certain  objections  which  have  been  receiv 
thereto.  Mr.  Hall,  Borough  Surveyor,  stated  that 
1S96  he  reported  on  the  state  of  the  sewer  from  the 
Arle  tank  to  the  Barnfarm.  He  found  the  pipes 
unjointed  and  the  gradients  irregular.  Roots  had 
penetrated  the  joints,  reducing  the  carrying  capacitv 
of  the  sewer  by  two-thirds.  Complaints  had  been 
made  by  the  tenant  of  the  farm  of  the  diminution  in 
the  supply  of  sewage,  and  compensation  had  been 
granted  him.  The  improvements  proposed  would 
increase  the  carrying  capacity  to  1,350  gallons  per 
minute.  Similar  facts  were  cited  in  connexion 
with  other  parts  of  the  scheme.  The  inspector 
afterwards  visited  the  districts  affected. 

New  Railway  Station,  Elgin.— a new  railway 
station  is  to  he  erected  at  Elgin  according  to  plans 
by  Mr.  P.  M.  Barnett,  C.E.,  Engineer-in-Chief  to  the 
Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway  Company.  The 
contractors  are  : Masons’  work,  W.  Jamieson',  Effiin 
carpenters,  A.  & R.  Dunbar,  Elgin  ; slater.  Join 
Barclay,  Buckie ; 'plumbers,  Blaikie  & Sons,  Aber- 
deen ; plasterer,  Mr.  Gray,  Elgin. 

Sea  Encroachment  at  Deal.— The  Corporation 
of  Deal  have  had  under  consideration  for  some  time 
the  question  of  the  sea  encroachment,  and  they 
have  now  decided  to  proceed  with  new  works  of 
sea  defence  near  Sandown  Castle  at  the  north  end 
of  Deal.  The  Surveyor  to  the  Corporation  stated 
that  unless  these  works  of  defence  were  undertaker 
at  once  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  would  under- 
mine the  existing  wall  and  cause  it  to  collapse.  The 
urgency  of  the  matter  was  also  emphasised  by  the 
Town  Clerk,  who  said  he  had  visited  the  spot,  and 
the  state  of  things  so  alarmed  him  that  he  had 
written  to  the  Board  of  Trade  pointing  out  that  the 
whole  of  Deal  was  likely  to  be  submerged  if  the 
wall  went.  The  sea  wall  was  much  damaged  by  the 
heavy  gales  of  several' months  ago,  which  carried 
away  the  shingle  to  such  a depth  as  to  leave  the 
foundations  exposed. 

A Derbyshire  Water  Supply.— During  the 
past  few  months  negotiations  have  been  proceeding 
between  the  Belper  Urban  District  Council  and  Mr 
•I;  Marsc'en-Smedley,  J.P.,  proprietor  of  the 
Dethick  estate,  for  the  acquisition  of  a water  supply 
It  wi!l  serve  the  villages  of  Holloway,  Crich,  South 
Wingfield,  Pentrich,  and  probably  others.  The 
population  is  about  and  provision  has  to  be 

made  for  60,000  to  70,000  gallons  per  day.  Mr. 
birth,  C.E.,  of  Baslow,  is  the  engineer  concerned, 
and  he  has  gauged  two  springs  on  the  Dethick 
estate,  which  yield  about  200,000  gallons  per  diem 
l'he  agreement  was  laid  before  a special  meeting  of 
the  Belper  Council  recentlv,  and  received  the  seal 
of  the  Authority. — Nottinghamshire  Guardian. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  Paris  Municipality  have  not  found 
any  private  contractors  willing  to  take  up  the 
work  for  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  have 
determined  therefore  to  have  it  carried  out  by  their 

own  staff  of  the  “ Voie  Publique”  service. The 

railway  station  at  Vincennes  is  being  enlarged  in 
'dew  of  the  traffic  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and 
• is_e.v?”  proposed  to  establish  an  annexe  of 

the  Exhibition  there. The  General  Council  of 

the  Seine  have  under  consideration  a scheme 
for  a canal  between  the  Marne  and  the 

Seine. A new  Post  and  Telegraph  building 

is  to  be  erected  at  Orleans. In  carrying  out 

some  building  work  near  the  Prefecture  at  Angers 
a carved  stone  coffin  of  the  sixth  century  has  been 
discovered. Some  paintings  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 

tury have  been  discovered  on  the  walls  of  the 


cathedral  of  Saint  Di6,  which  have  been  previously 
concealed  by  woodwork  of  a later  period.  They 

are  unfortunately  much  decayed. At  Bar-le-Duc, 

on  Sunday  last,  was  inaugurated  the  statue  of 
Marechal  Exelmans,  the  work  of  MM.  Roussel  & 

Peynot,  sculptors. The  landscape-painter  Eugene 

Boudin,  has  died  at  Deauville,  at  the  age  of 
73.  He  was  born  at  Montpellier,  and  was  a painter 
of  great  merit,  who  devoted  himself  almost  entirely 
to  painting  the  coast  scenery  of  Normandy  and 

Brittany. The  death  is  also  announced  at  the 

age  of  78,  of  a now  almost  forgotten  artist,  Eugene 
Gluck,  who  had  however  a reputation  in  his  da)’. 
He  attracted  a good  deal  of  notice  in  the  Salon  of 
1S44  by  his  picture  of  “the  Jews  and  the 
Amalekites.”  He  subsequently  devoted  himself  to 
landscape,  and  also  painted  subjects  for  tapestries 

and  faience.  The  Historic  Society  of  Passy 

intended  to  commemorate  the  arrival  and  recep- 
tion of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia  in 
Paris  by  a monument  to  be  erected  near  the  rail- 
way station  at  Passy,  for  which  M.  Gustave  Michel 
had  already  made  a model.  The  Municipality, 
however,  have  refused  to  grant  a sufficient  site, 
and  there  is  only  to  be  a commemorative  tablet 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  Imperial  party  were 
received  on  leaving  the  railway. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Oxford.— The 
Charity  Commissioners  have  lately  held  an  inquiry 
into  this  ancient  charity.  They  are  of  opinion  that 
the  authorities  of  Oriel  College  are  still  bound  to 
provide  lodging  for  the  almsmen,  to  repair  the 
hospital,  and  find  a chaplain,  and  that  the  college, 
after  paying  the  almsmen  certain  sums  specified  in 
the  grant  of  1328  and  discharging  other  obligations, 
will  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
property.  The  Commissioners  have  negotiated  in 
the  matter  with  Oriel  College,  and  in  the  result  have 
stipulated  that  the  hospital  chapel  shall  be  reserved 
for  such  uses  as  they  may  by  scheme  provide  ; the. 
other  hospital  buildings— whose  site  the  college 
proposed  to  devote  to  building  purposes — will,  it 
appears,  remain  for  the  present,  though  without 
returning  to  their  former  uses  as  an  almshouse. 

Electric  Light,  Salford.— Lieutenant-Colonel 
Albert  C.  Smith,  representing  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Salford  Town 
Hall  on  the  2SU1  ult.,  into  an  application  by  the 
Salford  Corporation  for  power  to  borrow  33,000/. 
for  purposes  of  electric  lighting  and  2,200/.  for  the 
construction  of  storm-water  overflows  on  the  main 
intercepting  sewer  at  Hough-lane,  Springfield-lane. 
and  Regent-road.  From  the  opening  statement  of 
the  Town  Clerk  and  the  evidence  of  the  Borough 
Treasurer,  the  Electrical  Engineer  (Mr.  C.  L. 
Turner),  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Electricity  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation,  it  appeared  that  57,770/. 
has  been  already  borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
electric  installation,  and  that  of  the  33,000 /.  now 
sought  to  be  borrowed,  ^ro.ooo  is  required  for  land 
for  a large  new  generating  station  at  Strawberry 
u;"  Pendleton,  10,700/.  for  electrical  mains. 


and  11,300/.  for  three  battery  sub-stations  in  the 
different  districts  of  the  borough,  together  with 
accumulators  and  the  necessary  machinery  for  charg- 
ing and  discharging  the  accumulators.  With  regard 
to  the  2,200/.  required  for  storm-water  overflows, 
Mr.  J.  Corbett,  the  Borough  Engineer,  stated  that  on 
the  intercepting  sewer  by  which  the  sewage  of  the 
borough  was  carried  to  the  sewage  works  at  Mode 
Wheel  there  are  at  present  three  storm  overflows. 
The  additional  overflows  now  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed were  for  a part  of  the  sewer  that  was  in  the 
most  populous  part  of  the  borough.  At  that  point 
there  were  four  and  a half  miles  of  intercepting 
sewer  without  any  overflow  to  the  main  sewer, 
although  there  were  some  small  overflows  to  the 
individual  sewers.  Frequent  complaint  had  been 
made  about  the  flooding  of  the  district,  and  it  was 
felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  remove  all 
cause  of  complaint. 

Public  Improvements,  Ilfracombe.— Ilfra- 
combe Council  has  decided  to  still  further  add  to  the 
recreation  grounds  of  the  town  by  the  purchase,  for 
1,200/.,  of  a field  at  the  west  end— Bicklescombe — 
not  far  from  Cairn  Top,  which  will  be  turned  into  a 
sports  ground.  Having  exchanged  sites  with  the 
Wesleyan  body,  in  order  to  extend  the  Roperv 
meadow  in  front  of  the  Victoria  Pavilion,  the  Council 
have  been  compelled  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
widening  the  present  markets,  the  new  Wesleyan 
chapel  having  been  built  on  one  of  the  departments. 

A scheme  has  been  prepared  whereby  the  present 
markets  can  be  doubled  at  a cost  of  about  5,000/. 
There  will  be  two  markets,  instead  of  the  three  as 
before,  the  space  on  the  ground  floors  being  increased 
from  5,800  sq.  ft.  to  11,700  ft.,  whilst  there  will  be 
an  additional  space  of  2,280  ft,  provided  in  a 15  ft. 
gallery  which  will  run  round  the  second  or  lower 
market.  The  Council  will  shortly  embark  upon  a 
drainage  scheme,  two  being  submitted  by  Mr.  Man- 
sergh,  one  at  a cost  of  20,000 /.  and  the  other  30,000/. 

Antiquarian  Find,  Wishaw,  Lanarkshire.— 
There  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
Cam’nethan  Old  Churchyard,  Wishaw,  a number  of 
stones  of  considerable  archaeological  value.  One  in 
particular  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  dates  back  to  the 
period  prior  to  the  Norman  invasion.  To  Mr. 
Alexander  Napier,  Wishaw,  is  due  the  credit  of  this 
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discovery.  While  searching  in  and  around  the 
churchyard  for  botanical  specimens,  he  observed 
stones  with  quaint  carvings.  On  making  further 
search  he  discovered,  lying  half  buried,  a stone 
which,  from  the  carvings  on  it,  he  concluded  would 
probably  be  about  1,000  years  of  age,  and  of  con- 
siderable antiquarian  interest.  The  stone  is  27  in. 
high,  16%  in.  broad  at  the  base,  and  14 H in.  at  the 
top.  In  the  centre  there  is  a carving  which  at  first 
sight  appears  very  like  a rude  attempt  to  imitate  the 
familiar  coat  of  arms  of  the  Manx,  but  instead  of 
three  there  are  four  legs,  and  these  are  arranged  so 
as  to  form  a square.  Underneath  this,  and  standing 
9#  in.  from  the  ground,  is  a group  of  four  figures. 
At  the  top  is  plaited  work.  Both  sides  of  the  stone 
seem  to  be  similar  in  design,  but  it  is  broken  and 
somewhat  defaced. — Edinburgh  Evening  Dispatch. 

Churchyard  Memorial,  Marwood,  Devon- 
shire.— A monument  has  just  been  erected  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Michael’s,  at  Marwood.  The 
monument,  which  is  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Jury,  is  of  white  marble,  and  consists  of  a base  of 
three  steps,  upon  which  stands  a Calvary  cross,  in 
front  of  which  is  a colossal  angel,  sculptured  in  a 
solid  block  (angel,  steps,  and  cross  alike).  The 
statue  and  its  surroundings  and  accessories  have 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons, 
of  Exeter. 

Altar,  St.  Maccuillin’s  Church,  Lusk, 
Co.  Dublin. — A new  high  altar  and  two  side  altars 
have  just  been  dedicated  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Maccuillin’s,  Lusk.  In  the  last  four  years  the  build- 
ing has  been  refloored,  new  altar  railings  have  been 
erected,  new  Stations  of  the  Cross  have  been  placed 
on  the  walls,  and  the  sanctuary  is  now  lighted  on 
each  side  bv  two  lancet  windows,  from  a design  by 
Mr.  J.  1 O'Callaghan,  architect,  Dublin.  The  design 
and  execution  of  the  work  in  connexion  with  the 
high  altar  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Early.  One  of 
the  side  altars  is  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
the  other  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Over  the  altar 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  a picture  of  the 
Annunciation,  and  the  altar  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is 
also  surmounted  by  another  painting. 

Collapse  of  an  Edinburgh  Building.— An 
accident  occurred  in  Edinburgh  on  Saturday  last 
at  a three-storied  tenement,  adjoining  a building 
which  had  been  demolished.  Suddenly  the  tenement 
collapsed,  and  the  wreckage  fell  on  the  shops 
beneath,  smashing  the  stock,  but  the  occupants  got 
out  in  safety. 

The  Kelmscott  Press,  Hammersmith.— We 
learn  that  Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee  has  undertaken  to  design 
a fresh  fount  of  type  for  uses  of  the  Kelmscott 
Press,  the  plant  and  presses  having  been  purchased 
bv  the  Guild  of  Handicraft  from  the  executors  of  the 
late  William  Morris,  and  that  among  the  first  books 
to  be  issued  will  be  Mr.  Ashbee’s  translation  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini's  treatises  upon  metal  work  and 
sculpture,  with  the  illustrations  (by  arrangement)  m 
M Eugene  Plon's  book  upon  Cellini,  the  “ Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  the  poems  of  Burns,  an  illustrated  de- 
scription of  the  Guild’s  work,  and  accounts  of 
famous  buildings,  as  issued  by  the  Committee  for 
the  Survey  of  the  Memorials  of  Greater  London. 
Morris’s  birthplace,  a house  on  the  Winns  Estate, 
Walthamstow,  has  just  been  acquired  by  the  local 
Council,  who  will  convert  the  estate  into  a public 
recreation  ground. 

No  16,  Carlton  House-terrace.— This  house 
is  offered  for  sale.  It  was  erected  for  the  late 
Alfred  Morrison,  and  decorated  for  him  by  Jackson 
& Graham.  The  decorative  work  was  designed  by 
Owen  Tones,  who  completed  it  shortly  before  his 
death  on  April  10.  i«74-  The  designs  and  drawings 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  They 
constitute  the  most  important  scheme  of  interior 
decoration  carried  out  by  Owen  Jones  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  firm  we  mention,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  their  joint  work,  also  for  Alfred 
Morrison,  at  Fonthill  House.  The  scheme  com- 
prised the  woodwork  of  the  window-shutters,  dado, 
doors,  architraves,  and  panelling  in  the  two 
entrance  halls  ; the  staircases,  the  ground  and  hrst- 
Hoor  rooms— all  being  inlaid  with  different  assorted 
woods  : various  chimney-pieces,  grates,  fenders, 
carpets,  and  wall-hangings,  together  with  numerous 
articles  of  furniture,  cabinets,  and  so  on,  in  the  style 
with  which  his  name  is  so  especially  associated. 
The  house  is  held  from  the  Crown  for  an  unexpired 
term  of  sixty-three  years. 

The  Proposed  Cartwright  Memorial  at 
Bradford. — A meeting  of  the  Cartwright  Memorial 
Committee  of  the  Bradford  Corporation  was  held  on 
the  1 ■’th  inst.  at  the  Town  Hall.  Bradford,  hour 
block  plans  for  the  proposed  new  Memorial  Hall  in 
Lister  Park  were  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cox,  City 
Surveyor,  and  it  was  ultimately  decided  to  submit 
the  whole  to  Lord  Masham  for  him  to  select  the  one 
of  which  he  approves.  The  question  of  site  will 
thus  be  settled,  and  it  will  remain  lor  the  Commit- 
tee to  secure  competitive  designs  from  architects 
before  carrying  out  the  scheme.— Yorkshire  Post. 

Russian*  Antiquities.— A Kieff  paper  reports 
some  interesting  archeological  discoveries  recently 
made  in  that  province  on  the  estate  of  M.  khanenko, 
where  there  are  several  of  the  kurgans,  or  turtle- 
backed  burial  grounds,  so  common  in  many  parts  of 
Russia  The  chief  find  was  a cup,  in  form  and 
design  identical  with  the  unique  cup  from  Kul'-Ob’, 
and  unique  itself  in  that  it  is  of  gold.  A well- 
preserved  Greek  vase,  with  scenes  from  the  mytho- 


logy, and  three  gold  plates  for  decorative  purposes’ 
engraved  with,  amongst  other  subjects,  strange  ani- 
mals similar  to  those  found  on  plates  dug  up  in  the 
province  of  Perm  and  in  Siberia  have  been  discovered. 
The  greater  number  of  the  kurga  ns  proved  to  have  been 
already  ransacked,  but  the  discoveries,  as  described 
by  the  paper,  appear  to  have  been  many  and  im- 
portant. A Greek  bronze  helmet,  with  traces  of 
gold  inlaid  work,  was  found  close  to  the  skeleton 
of  a Scythian  warrior,  who  lay  with  his  bronze 
arrows  and  quiver  strewn  about  him,  and  a slave 
lying  across  at  his  feet.  Several  skeletons  of  women 
were  unearthed,  all  having  ornaments  of  various 
metals  about  them.  One  lay  beside  a large  oval 
slab  of  stone,  evidently  intended  for  sacrificial  pur- 
poses. The  largest  of  the  burial  places  found 
beneath  the  kurgans  has  not  yet  been  examined, 
so  it  is  probable  other  finds  may  be  made.  The 
above  objects,  and  many  others,  go  to  enrich  M. 
Khanenko's  private  museum. — Birmingham  Post. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Bristol  Building  Trade  Dispute.— In 
connexion  with  the  termination  of  the  Bristol  build- 
ing trade  dispute,  a specially  convened  meeting  of 
the  Master  Builders’  Association  was  held  on  the 
10th  inst.,  at  which  recommendations  of  a com- 
mittee of  the  Association  were  considered.  Mr. 
C.  A.  Hayes  presided,  and.  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  E. 
Walters,  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Wilkins,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  agreed  to  : — “ That,  as  the  Brick- 
layers’ Society  has  eventually  accepted  the  mediation 
of  his  Honour  Judge  Austin,  the  members  of  the 
Bristol  Master  Builders'  Association  are  prepared  to 
act  upon  his  Honour's  suggestion — viz.,  to  give  the 
rise  in  wages  forthwith  ; and  as  the  federated  trades 
and  the  Masons’  Societv  have  honourably  stood  by 
the  award  of  the  Board  of  Trade  arbitrator  (Mr. 
A.  A.  Hudson),  the  committee  of  this  Association  is 
prepared,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to  recommend  its 
members  to  grant  a similar  concession  to  those 
trades  after  next  pay  day.” 

The  Lancaster  Stonemasons'  Dispute.— The 
strike  of  Lancaster  stonemasons,  which  has  lasted 
fourteen  weeks,  has  been  ended.  On  Wednesday 
last  week  the  men  received  an  intimation  from  the 
executive  of  their  society  that  the  strike  must  end, 
and  that  no  strike  payments  would  be  made  after 
last  week.  A conference  of  masters  and  men  was 
therefore  held,  and  adjourned  until  the  12th  inst., 
when  a basis  of  settlement  was  agreed  to,  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  Manchester  conference  being  de- 
cided upon.  The  men  are  to  receive  t)d.  per  hour 
at  once,  and  an  extra  yzd.  per  hour  next  March,  a 
question  of  short  time  in  February  being  left  to 
settle  itself  according  to  light. 

Settlement  of  the  Bolton  Plumbers’  Dis- 
pute.— The  dispute  in  the  plumbing  branch  of  the 
Bolton  building  trade  has  been  settled  and  work 
resumed.  The  dispute  had  reference  to  the  engage- 
ment of  a number  of  Liverpool  metallic  pipe  fitters 
at  the  Bolton  residence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever,  the 
Bolton  men's  allegation  being  that  these  workmen 
were  doing  work  which  should  only  be  carried  out 
by  a certified  plumber.  The  men  from  Liverpool 
were  fitting  a number  of  pipes  at  this  particular 
mansion,  and  because  a Bolton  master  plumber  was 
doing  the  other  plumbing  work  there  the  men  were 
withdrawn  from  his  establishment.  The  masters 
contended  that  this  was  a clear  contravention  of 
the  rules  agreed  to  between  them  and  the  men's 
society,  and  locked  out  the  whole  of  the  men  in 
Bolton  The  settlement  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Liverpool  men  from  the  job, 
but  the  work  is  being  carried  out  by  a Bolton 
plumber,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Liverpool 
firm  affected.  About  100  men  were  affected  by  the 
dispute,  and  they  have  been  receiving  from  the 
society  lockout  pay.— Manchester  Courier. 


was  of  opinion  that  the  felt  was  not  a suitable  material 

for  a damp  course. 

Mr.  G.  Eedes  Eachus,  Surveyor  and  Engineer  to 
the  Council,  said  that  the  felt  was  an  improper 
material  for  a damp-course.  In  his  judgment  it  was 
not  durable  and  impervious  to  moisture. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Kemp,  witness  said  that  in 
parts  of  the  buildings  felt  was  laid  without  cement 
being  used,  either  above  or  below.  He  did  not  know 
that  in  other  districts  felt  damp-courses  were 
permitted,  but  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  they 
were  used. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Montague  Sharpe)  asked 
witness  whether,  if  the  felt  were  laid  in  mortar,  it 
would  be  impervious  to  moisture  ? 

Witness : It  would  have  to  be  the  very  best 
cement  mortar,  with  very  little  sand. 

Mr.  George  R.  Crickmay,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Westminster,  said  he  visited  the  houses  in  which  the 
felt  damp-course  was  laid.  He  saw  a small  trace 
of  mortar,  but  no  cement,  near  the  damp-course. 
He  tested  the  felt,  and  was  satisfied  it  would  absorb 
..  great  deal  of  water,  and  would  allow  moisture  to 
pass  through.  It  would  last  for  only  a very  short 
time. 

Mr.  Gordon,  architect,  Blomfield-street,  E.C.,  said 
he  immersed  a sample  of  the  felt  in  water  for  forty 
eight  hours,  and  found  that  it  had  increased  Ity ' 
■eight  from  oz.  to  3 oz.  Such  a material  would 
neither  be  durable  nor  impervious  to  moisture. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Dobb,  architect,  London  Wall,  was 
also  called  and  examined  in  support  of  the  Council's 


LEGAL. 

FELT  DAMP-PROOF  COURSES. 

An  appeal  by  Mr.  Smith,  a builder,  of  Edmonton, 

, , 1 . :.i  ^ * . ; — . , » 1. 1. 


•as  heard  at  a special  sitting  of  the  Middlesex 
Sessions  recently.  The  appellant  was  fined  5/. 
at  the  Tottenham  Petty  Sessions  last  May  for 
laving  a felt  damp  course  in  several  houses  in  a new 
street  off  Gilpin-grove,  Edmonton,  which  the  Justices 
held  was  contrary  to  the  following  by-law  of  the 
Edmonton  Urban  District  Council  “ Every  person 
who  shall  erect  a new  building  shall  cause  every  wall 
of  such  building  to  have  a proper  damp  course 
of  sheet  lead,  asphalte,  or  slates  laid  in  cement 
or  other  durable  material  impervious  to  moisture, 
&c.”  Mr.  Kemp,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Hume  Williams,  and 
Mr.  W.  W.  Grantham  represented  the  appellants, 
and  Mr.  Macmorran,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Glen  appeared 
for  the  District  Council. 

The  case  was  re-opened  by  Mr.  Macmorran 
who  first  called  the  Building  Inspector  of  the 
Council,  Mr.  Cross.  This  witness  said  he  saw 
the  damp-course  after  it  was  laid.  He  had  previously 
warned  Smith  not  to  use  the  felt,  as  summonses 
had  already  been  taken  out  against  him  for  laying  a 
felt  damp-course  in  other  houses.  (These  proceedings 
took  place  last  year,  and  resulted  in  the  conviction 
of  Smith,  but  there  was  no  appeal  in  respect  of  that.' 
Witness  saw  no  trace  of  cement  under  the  felt.  H 


The  defence  was  that  as  the  houses  were  not  of  a 
ery  high-class  character  for  letting  purposes, 
money  was  of  importance  to  the  builder  consis- 
tently with  a due  compliance  with  the  by-laws.  The 
Surveyor  to  the  Edmonton  Council  desired  that  the 
builder  should  use  an  expensive  material  which  was 
not  insisted  upon  by  the  surveyors  of  other  Councils, 
but  experts  and  practical  men  were  of  opinion  that 
the  material  which  the  appellant  was  using  on  the 
houses  in  question  was  perfectly  fit  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  required.  It  was  “ a durable 
material,  impervious  to  moisture,"  which  was  what 
the  by-laws  required. 

Mr.  John  Harrison,  architect,  was  called  and  said 
he  specified  the  material  for  the  buildings,  as  from 
his  experience  he  thought  it  was  very  suitable  for 
small  property.  It  was  largely  used  all  over 
England,  and  he  had  constantly  used  it  since  1869. 
It  was  used  in  the  Borough  of  Windsor,  at  Egham, 
Fulham.  Sydenham,  Thornton. Henth,  Croydon,  &c. 

.Mr.  Otto  Hehner  said  he  had  tested  the  material. 
One  test  was  to  immerse  a piece  in  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ; then,  after  hanging  it  up  in  the  air  for  a 
short  time,  to  allow  the  adherent  water  to  drain  off 
the  surface,  he  weighed  the  material  and  found  it 
practically  of  the  same  weight  as  it  was  before 
immersion.  Another  test  was  to  affix  a glass  tube 
3 ft.  long,  1 in.  in  diameter,  to  the  surface  of  the 
material,  and  then  fill  the  tube  with  water  so  that 
there  should  be  a pressure  of  water  on  the  material. 
This  test  lasted  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  on 
examining  the  material  no  absorption  of  moisture 
was  perceptible. 

Mr.  William  Baker,  C.E.,  Mr.  Arthur  Hogwood, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Mr.  Reuben  Knox,  builder, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Schofield,  builder,  gave  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  material,  the  latter  stating  that  lie  had 
used  it  in  Clapham,  Battersea,  and  in  Chancery-lane 
without  any  objection  being  made  to  it.  The  superin- 
cumbent weight  of  the  building  would  tend  to 
harden  it  and  make  it  more  impervious  and 
durable. 

Evidence  of  workmen  on  the  buildings  in  which 
the  appellant  had  used  the  material  was  likewise 
called  to  show  that  it  was  not  laid  on  the  bare 
bricks,  but  was  embedded  below  and  above  in 
mortar,  with  which  a proportion  of  cement  was 
mixed. 

The  court  retired  for  a few  minutes,  and,  on 
returning,  the  Chairman  said  that  having  carefully 
considered  the  evidence  for  and  against  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  conviction  must  be  upheld.  The 
appeal  would,  therefore,  be  dismissed  with  costs. 


ROBERTSON  v.  THE  CORPORATION  OF 
BRISTOL. 

The  case  of  Robertson  v.  The  Corporation  of. 


Bristol  came  before  Mr.  Justice  North  in  the  : 
Chancery  Division  on  the  nth  inst.,  on  a motion  £y  , 
the  plaintiff  ex  parte  for  an  injunction  to  restn,  a 
the  Corporation  of  Bristol  from  throwing  any  part  1 
of  a tootway  belonging  to  the  plaintiff  (the  owner  1 
of  a building  estate  at  Bristol)  in  Robertson-road, 
St.  George’s,  into  the  roadway.  The  Corporation 
alleged  that  they  had  power  under  Section  150  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  to  widen  the  roadway  ] 
by  throwing  into  it  a portion  of  the  footway. 

His  Lordship  declined  to  grant  an  injunction  ex 
parte,  but  gave  the  plaintiff  leave  to  serve  notice  of  1 
motion  before  the  Vacation  Judge  for  Wednesday  ; 
the  17th  inst.  


WIDDOWSON  v.  BARNETT. 


At  the  Birmingham  Summer  Assizes  on  the  nth 
inst.  Henry  Widdowson,  of  Witton-road,  Aston, 
asked  for  an  order  for  7SZ.  2s.  6d.  from  David 
Barnett,  of  51,  Aston-road  North,  for  work  done. 
Plaintiff  contracted  with  defendant  to  repair  certain 
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houses  in  Oak-lane,  West  Bromwich.  The  work 
was  to  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Devall, 
architect,  Birmingham,  and  he  duly  gave  his 
certificate  that  the  work  had  been  carried  out 
I properly.  Defendant,  however,  contended  that  it 
I was  incomplete,  and  not  according  to  contract,  and 
refused  to  pay  on  the  architect’s  certificate.  His 
I Lordship,  however,  awarded  plaintiff  the  verdict 
I for  70/.  iSs.  6d.,  the  amount  due  on  the  contract, 
| without  extras. 


DISPUTE  BETWEEN  THE  OWNER  OF  A 

BUILDING  ESTATE  AND  THE  CORPORA- 
TION OF  BRISTOL. 

The  case  of  Robertson  v.  the  Bristol  Corporation 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  sitting  as  Vaca- 
tion Judge,  on  the  17th  inst.  It  was  an  application  by 
the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Samuel  Robertson,  for  an  interim 
order  restraining  the  defendants  from  interfering 
with  a footway  and  curbing  in  a road  on  a building 
estate  belonging  to  the  plaintiff. 

Council  for  the  plaintiff  said  that  in  the  year  1S90 
the  plaintiff  purchased  a building  estate  in  the 
parish  of  Easton  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  St.  George’s 
Local  Board,  and  he  laid  out  that  building  estate  in 
roads  and  various  building  plots,  according  to  the 
bwtews  .of  the  Urban  District  Council  of  St. 
George's,  which  required  plans  to  be  deposited. 
The  plaintiff  accordingly  prepared  and  deposited 
plans,  showing  how  he  wanted  to  lay  out  his  build- 
ing estate. 

His  lordship  said  that  he  had  read  the  affidavits 
which  had  been  filed  and  from  them  it  seemed  to  be 
a very  difficult  matter  to  decide. 

Mr.  Glyn,  for  the  Corporation,  said  that  all  the 
plaintiff  wanted  was  for  the  Corporation  to  make 
the  pavement  a little  wider  than  they  proposed  to 
make  it  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act.  The  work  was  nearly  finished  and  he 
suggested  that  the  Corporation  should  finish  such 
work,  and  if  the  Corporation  were  held  to  be  in  the 
wrong  at  the  trial  they  could  undertake  to  add  to 
the  pavement  what  the  Court  ordered.  He  sug- 
gested that  his  lordship  should  order  the  motion 
to  stand  till  the  trial  on  this  undertaking  being 

Council  for  the  plaintiff  said  that  if  this  course 
were  pursued  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  all 
parties  because,  if  the  Corporation  were  going  to 
finish  the  pavement  to  the  width  they  said 
they  were,  they  would  proceed  with  the  sewering, 
channelling,  and  so  forth.  It  would  be  exceedingly 
inconvenient  to  have  the  road  up  two  or  three 
times.  The  learned  counsel  said  that  the  Corpora- 
tion were  entirely  wrong  in  proceeding  under  Sec- 
tion 150  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  The  point  was 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  September  27. 

[1897.]  16,780. — Roofs  and  Roofing:  F.  Beer,jun. — 
r„  „i  • - .1  cr  r .1  .g  rayg  t^e  zjnc  parts  tke 


To  obviate  the  effects  of  the  s 


21,671. — Waterproof  (Cavity)  Joint  for  Roof  and 
Other  Boards  Wilson. — Water  entering  the  uppe-F 
section  of  the  joint  is  carried  away  on  the  bed  of  the 
channel-like  joint  ; a raised  nib  prevents  water  from  passing; 
through  the  joint’s  lower  section,  and  the  waterproof  joint 
" '-"-v,pleted  by  the  circumstance  that  the  water  does  r • 


gravel  ledge  and  of  the  edge  lining  are  enabled  to  expand  follow  up  the  other  {hanging)  nib  which  is  not  allowed  tc- 
and  move  lengthwise  independently  of  the  parts  under-  , come  into  contact  with  the  raised  nib. 
neath  the  roofing  material,  the  exposed  parts  being  made  | ['898]  6,853. — Easels:  E.  Dyonnet. — The  apparatus- 

of  pieces  soldered  neither  to  one  another  nor  to  those  parts  comprises  two  adjustable  side  standards,  which  may  be 
which  do  not  expand.  connected  by  an  extensible  cross-bar,  and  have  pivotted 

" ~~  ■ clamninp-  frames  tr>  hold  the  block  or  canvas  in  position. 


16,818.  — Material  for  Rendering  Doors  and 
Windows  Air-tight:  E.  Mittelstcn  - Scheid.  — The 
material  is  made  of  list  or  a band  to  which  a cord,  chenille, 
or  plush  is  plaited  or  woven,  and  may  be,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  wool  or  cotton. 

17)i75- — Safety  Devices  for  Catching  Workmen 
and  Preventing  Injury  to  Them  when  Working 
in  Dangerous  Places  : J . B.  Fondu. — The  invention, 
which  is  particularly  applicable  for  use  in  glass  factories, 
wherein  the  workman  blows  long  tubes  of  large  diameter 
in  a series  of  pits,  _ comprises  a device  for  suspending 
supports  within  the  pits,  and  laying  mattresses  therein,  so 
that  the  workman,  if  he  falls,  will  not  injure  himself  on  the 
broken  glass  beneath. 

I7.553-— Manufacture  of  Slabs  or  Tiles;  G.  A. 
Marsdcn  fr  J.  Newton. — For  making  what  are  known  as 
safety-back  tiles,  with  undercut  or  dove-tail  recesses  for 
facing  walls,  the  inventois  affix  to  the  top  or  bottom  di 


clamping  frames  ti 
■21. — Suspef 

ton.-—  The  framework  is  a fixture.  Each  of  the  lamps"— 
carried  by  a conducting  cord  running  over  a pulley  on  an 
arm  of  the  electrolier  and  over  a pulley  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  frame ; each  cord  is  then  looped  and  in  the  loop  is 
received  the  pulley  of  a weight.  As  a modification,  eacb 
of  the  conducting  and  suspending  cords  is  caused  to  take  a 
direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  electrolier’s  hanging  rod  and 
arms  by  being  passed  under  an  additional  pulley  which- 
may  be  on  the  electrolier’s  central  boss. 

New  Applications. 

August  z—6. 

16,679,  H.  M.  Darrah,  Cut-outs  for  High  Voltage  Cur- 


rents. 16,680,  R.  Whitfield,  for  Removal  of  Pitch  from 
Paving-stones,  Blocks,  &c.  16,697,  Rossborough  & Pile, 
Treating  Clay  for  the  Manufacture  of  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. 
""'I"”';’  16,700,  G.  J.  E.  Copping,  Ventilators.  16,701,  J.  B. 

required  lor  Wilson,  for  Augmenting  the  Delivering  Capacity  of  Gravi- 


ui  mule  straight  or  curved  metallic  strips  by  shellac,  the  r t'  tt  r , ■ T 

strips  being  removable  when  the  dies  are  remiired  for  G\.  -V  E'  Capping,  Ventilators.^  16,701,  _J. 

making  plain  tiles. 

-7, 612.— Door  Knoh  Furniture:  R.  H.  I n 

‘ " dy.fr  D.  S.  Frov.- The  claim  lies  in  devisin/a  I fS.on 1 " - 4-5’  C‘  R ?tejnmetz,  Electrical  D^. 


triangular  in  section,  each  of  which  has  a tapped  opening  1 Read  Hoi f t’  q*’93’  “j  dAC  M£nta,SH  a"d  J7’008? 
at  its  opposite  end,  in  which  pinch-screws  work  ^“abiu  | Acetyle^  Gas  ' Sons'~an~d  -Another-  generation  of 


against 'the  flat  opposing  s'urfa'ce'oTthe"  triangula^  half  I C^rleto"’  E,,e^ 

spindle,  and  pass  through  vertical  openings  in  the  door  1 c’743*  E'  c.°ck 

knobs;  the  pressure  which  retains  the  knobs  is  equally  ham  ? Kitrhen^R  L ^>765.Stillman&Ston- 

divided  on  all  sides  of  the  square  holes  therein,  whilst  the  ’ °rmC  & %Wa£h’  -G? 

knobs  may  be  pushed  in  towards  one  another,  since  the  ! Automate  iff  w’770’  \ Furnival, 

pinch-screws  do  not  protrude  beyond  the  bases  of  the  a pT.rVrl-  f ^ 0 -d  P ’ &£'  i6>?77. 

triangular  pieces.  I A.  Patrick,  Cement.  16,783,  J.  Robertson,  Square  for 

Fci.it/-iattv  3/se  uPon  Mouldings,  &c.  16,785,  H.  O.  Strong,  Gas 
r irl/.jh  Stoves  for  Heating.  16, 791, ^Wassermanns,  Coverings  for 


riangular  pieces. 

Aw#£r£F3oS2f  DiSSnacb  : C\ /KV. X A izUii.  ! a Waff”5'  Coverings  Tor 

— The  especial  features  of  the  contrivance  consist  of  (,)  a 1 £1“”.“  T Tools  for 

slide  or  door,  svhich  is  normallv  retained  in  its  upper  or  I r75?  “ and  other  shaped  bodtes.  .6,8o|, 
opened  position  by  pawls  or  levers,  and  is  released  in  case  o'  p ViS,”'  A”!0'?.”".'  Calculattng  Machrne.  ,6,8.8, 
of  back-water  by  a float  that  acts  ipon  the  levers,  and  i.  MrK,i!  LS  ? M'  fcv.ng  same.  : ,6, 8.9  L. 
guided  by  a roller  into  a wedge-shaped  guide  groove  of  the  I Friction  OntrliM  and  cwu  i6’8,?9r  D\vm9b 

water  passage  ; and  (2)  the  partial  lengthwisl  division  of  Q H°"  n^  TT  Q t Shafting  16,830,  Williams 
the  horizontal  water-pipe  into  halves  for  insertion  of  the  1 ^bl^  to  Driliy^ftr  ^ve™entsp  App!*' 

I jss  ' St! 

19,105.- Brick-Making  Machines:  (7.  V.  Af axled  fr  1 n’uor  fi^T«CfCUT?r‘Sa^  Gupds’ • ,6'8691 

C.  McDermott.- The  machine's  main  frame  consists  of,  ' ^ «U  ' Decorating,  Painting,  and 

preferably,  two  Heavy  plates  or  heads  standing  vertically.  I n™_.  purposes.  16,870, 
to  which  are  bolted  the  mixinj 
the  tubs 

form  of  an  archimedean  sere1 


CX , ' . | - Similar  Purposes.  16,870.  J.  Kerr,  Brush  Holder  for 

w w . f kl  . 1 1 c.3 ’ 1 y > Painters’  Use  when  Working  with  the  Aid  of  a Pole. 


r tempering  tubs  ; within 


-k.  c,  -inansen,  Heating  and  Cooking  by  Electricity.  16.915, 

wings  mounted fon"  hnrizon'ti’ shnfts _ wi.hin  lhe  mill,  3 fc'anf  wind,0°'d"B  *- 


or  Hauling  Appliance.  16,918, 
n.  J.  Andrews,  Fences  and  Guards  for  Circular  Saws, 
Applicable  to  other  Machines.  16,919,  Maclaren  & Gale, 
n?ay  Flexible  Joints  for  Cast-iron  Pipes.  16,922,  Draper  & Others, 
elpn  Bujkhead  Doors,  Partly  Applicable  to  Fireproof  Doors  for 
Buildings.  _ 16,947,  Dodd  & Bagnall,  Arc  Lamps. 


operated  by  a notched  segment  which  is  mounted 

shaft  and  engages  with  a pawl  at  one  end  of  the  regulator- 
arm  ; the  pawl  is  made  in  two  hinged  parts  so  that  it  may 
yield  under  any  undue  pressure  caused  by  a foreign 

this  : At  the  time  the  plaintiff  laid  out  this  estate  he  I ° 20*681’.— Kitcheners  : F.  J.  Broken.- The  oven  is  con-  I §uiIdJngs' . J.6,947,  Dodd  & Bagnall,  Arc  Lamps.  16,948, 
was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  St.  Georges  structed  so  that  it  may  be  lifted  in  and  out  through  the  ' t vrhVi?gd ^ ^lll!ler',^ Water-Raising  Apparatus.  16,972, 
Urban  District  Council,  and  he  deposited  his  plans  ! front  PlaU- and  the  boiler  is  constructed  so  that  it  can  be  , 
and  made  his  roads.  Those  plans  were  approved, 

and  then,  in  1897,  the  St.  George's  Urban  District  1 „ <■  , , , 

Ui^reupon^the'dty' witliout^  tBrlfoI’-nd  P«ss  for  flange  on 'the 

ja  ny  notice  to  the  plain-  top  edges  onhe  boiler  _to  rest  upon 


o position  and  held  firmly" wfthoursCTewsTthe  General  Electrolyte  Company 

loose  cover  made  in  l"!  ' and..9t!Lers>-Elec,rlcal  Conductors  and  Anodes. 


tiff,  commenced  to  hy  out  the  street  in,  as  it  was 
said,  a suitable  manner  to  the  City  of  Bristol.  When 
the  plaintiff  laid  out  his  estate  he  had  a very  good 
reason  to  lay  out  the  road  in  question  at  the 
width  he  did,  and  which  was  even  at  a greater 
width  than  the  St.  George’s  Urban  District  Council 
required.  The  plaintiff  required  a handsome  entrance 
to  his  estate.  The  whole  place  was  now  in  a state 
of  uproar  and  confusion,  and  if  the  defendants  were 
allowed  to  finish  the  work  as  they  proposed,  and  the 
matters  in  dispute  were  to  stand  till  the  trial,  the 
plaintiff  would  suffer  great  inconvenience. 

His  Lordship  said  he  could  not  agree  with  this 
suggestion  of  the  learned  counsel,  and  after  some 
further  discussion  it  was  arranged  that  the  motion 
should  stand  till  the  trial  on  the  defendants  under- 
taking to  alter  the  pavement  to  the  width  which  the 
Court  should  ultimately  determine  (if  necessary) 

Order  accordingly. 


ACTION  AGAINST  THE  AERATED  BREAD 
COMPANY  TO  RESTRAIN  BUILDING 
OPERATIONS. 

Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  sitting  as  Vacation 
Judge  on  the  17th  inst.,  had  before  him  the  case  of 
Stopp^.  The  Aerated  Bread  Company,  Limited, 
which,  was  a motion  by  the  plaintiff  to  restrain  the 
defe  4ants  from  carrying  on  certain  building  opera- 
tions, & c. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Q.C.,  for  the  plaintiff,  said  that 
Mr.  Jennings,  who  appeared  for  the  defendants,  was 
willing  to  give  an  undertaking  in  the  terms  of  the 
notice  of  motion  extending  over  the  26th  inst.  when 
the  motion  would  be  on. 

Mr.  Jennings  said  he  would  give  the  undertaking 
mentioned. 

His  Lordship  : Very  good. 

Order  accordingly. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  August  5 


Architectural  Association. — Visit 
Mills,  Dunston. 


.980.— Pressing  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.  : N.  Collier  — 
A vertically  movable  bottom  plate  is  combined  with  ex- 
panding rests  or  seating  together  with  mitred,  splayed,  or 
curved  joints  between  the  same  ; the  vertically  movable 
mould-box  or  die  has  inside  linings  adapted  to  engage  a 
rebate  or  recess  on  the  underside  of  a top-plate,  and  is  set 
up  with  springs,  in  order  to  vary  the  thickness  of  the  brick 
or  tile. 

21,386.— Window  Sashes  : /.  Hayton.—  To  provide 
ready  means  for  cleaning,  repairing,  or  reversing  the  sashes, 
the  stiles  are  each  provided  with  an  extra  piece,  called  the 
“loose  stile,”  whose  engagement  or  disengagement  is 
effected  as  follows  : a pin  or  bolt  passes  through  lhe  inside 
of  the  sash  stile,  and  is  grooved  at  one  end  to  engage  a slot 
in  a plate  recessed  in  that  side  of  the  loose  stile  nearest  the 
sash  stile,  the  bolt's  other  end  projects  from  the  side  of  the 
sash  stile  in  front  of  the  glass,  and  has  a lever  or  thumb- 
piece  for  its  rotation  ; at  about  its  middle  length  the  bolt 
has  a helical  groove  engaging  a set  sorew  in  the  sash  stile, 
the  loose  stile  is  freed  from  the  sash  stile  by  a partial  rota- 
tion of  the  bolt ; studs  or  snugs  in  the  side  of  the  loose  stile 
engage  in  the  sash  stile  and  sc  ensure  the  former’s  sliding 
with  the  sash,  when  the  stiles  are  locked  together  ; lhe 
sashes  are  rendered  weather-tight  be  rebating  the  loose  stile 
to  engage  with  rebates  in  the  side-frames,  and  the  parting 
slip  or  lath,  the  latter  being  made  T-shaped  to  that  end; 
for  removal  of  the  sash  an  open-ended  slot  may  be  formed 

the  plate  which  engages  the  bolt,  or  the  plate  may  be 
made  in  two  parts  each  having  a semi-circular  hole  to  fit 
round  the  bolt. 

I . 2Ii?94-  Urinals:  P.  Bright. — For  urinals  which  con- 
sist of  one  or  more  upright  semi-cylindrical  compartments 
or  stalls  with  bases  that  deliver  the  flushing  water  into  a 
gutter  in  front  of  the  stalls,  the  inventor  makes  the  channel 
between  the  base  or  floor  open  and  uncovered  at  the  top  - 
in  order  that  it  may  be  more  readily  cleaned  and  inspected 
—and  provides  a grating,  which  can  be  lifted  or  raised  or 
a hinge,  to  lie  over  the  gutter  and  the  open  channel. 

2r,623.— Electrical  Connecting  Devices,  applic- 
able to  Lamp-holders,  Wall  Plugs,  &c.  : C.  L.  R.  PI. 
Mengcs. — A feature  of  the  invention  is  that  the  fastening  is 
obtained  by  screw  action,  whilst  the  plug  of  the  ordinary 
bayonet  holder  may  be  employed  : the  holder  has  a move- 
able  sleeve  fitted  with  helical  surfaces  or  slots  with  which 
the  projecting  pins  on  the  plugs  engage,  so  that  by  turning 
the  plug  whilst  its  end-face  bears  upon  the  contacts  in  the 
holder,  it  screws  the  sleeve  up  so  as  to  compress  or  extend 
a spring  on  the  latter,  and  thus  presses  together  the  con- 
tacts for  transmission  of  the  current ; in  order  to  prevent 
the  plug  from  turning  back  again  of  its  own  accord,  small 
recesses  are  formed  at  the  extremities  of  the  helical  sur- 
faces, which  act  (in  a measure)  as  oppositely  inclined 
screw-threads  and  tend,  under  the  spring's  action,  to  cause 
the  plug  to  screw  itself  still  further  in,  without  however 
ndering  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  unscrew  the  same  by 


' Electrical  Wires. 

. , , he  ' and  Others,  Electrical  Conductors  and  Anodes.  16,974, 

lar ^ f ,hhA  ' T-  W‘  Twyford,  Sinks,  Lavatory  Basins,  Slop  Hoppers 
large  enough  for  the  boiler  &c.  i6)98h  D.  Maxwell,  Electric  Wffing  for  Lamp! 

,lcle  | Circuits.  16,989,  Daws,  Feed  Mechanism  of  Percussive 
Rock  Drills.  16,991,  W.  Branford.  Flooring-cramp.  17,002, 
H.  Harrison,  Kilns  for  Bricks,  &c.  17,005,  Metal  Tube 
Jointing  Company  and  Another,  Tool  for  Knurling  the 
Interiors  of  Tube-sockets.  17,016,  L.  M.  Waterhouse, 
Iron  and  Steel  Tube  Manufacture. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  28.— 


By  Messrs.  Stelman  (at  North 
Walsham). 

North  Walsham,  Norfolk. — Freehold  residence 

and  2 a.  3r.  23  p 

By  Worsfol'i  & Hayward  (at  Dover). 
Dover,  Kent. — Park-pl.  (rear  of),  two  sets  of 

stabling,  u t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  19s 

River,  &c.,  Kent. — A freehold  building  site,  27  a. 

2 r.  37  p 

Enclosures  of  land,  45  a.  2r.  24  p.,  f.  

Alkham,  Kent. — Enclosures  of  land,  38  a.  2 r. 

30  p. , f. 

By  Coofer  & Preece  (at  Ross). 
Weston-under-Penyard,  Hereford.—  The  Seabrook 
and  Wigmeadows  Estate,  105  a.  1 r.  17  p.,  f. . . 
By  Arthur  Blackford. 

Holloway. — 83,  91,  and  95,  Marlborough-rd.,  u.t. 

69  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  18s 

Barnsbury. — 36  and  38,  Dorinda-st.,  f.  

By  Drivers. 

Holloway. — 40,  George’s-rd.,  f.,  r.  26/.  

By'  Hamilton  & Miall. 
Holborn. — 3 and  4,  Devonshire-st.,  u.t.  22  yrs., 

Peckham. — 30,  Hill-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,!.  38/. 

By  G.  B.  Hilliard  & Son. 
Fryerning,  Essex. — Lyndsay's  Farm,  46  a.  3 r. 

32  P-.  c 

An  enclosure  of  land,  7 a.  3 r.  21  p.,  c 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  it  Co. 
Lewisham. — 211,  High-st.,  area  15,300  ft.,  f.  .... 
Marylebone. — 16  and  17,  High-st.,  u.t.  24^  yrs., 

g.r.  26/.,  r.  235/.. 

Eastbourne,  Sussex. — Silverdale-rd.,  Freshfield,  f. 
Brentwood,  Essex. — Brook-st.-hill,  f.g.r.  40/.  10s., 

reversion  in  69  yrs 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co. 
Dagenham,  Essex. — Horse  Shoe  Corner,  an  en- 
closure of  freehold  land,  34  a.  3 r.  13  p 

Abbey  Wood,  Kent.—  Bostal,  Old  Park  and  13  a. 
38  p.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.  6s.  6d.,  r.  100/. 
By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Mile  End. — 49  and  51,  Grafton-st.,  u.t.  51  yrs., 
9/.,  r.  64/. 
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Street  Work*.  BUckley-street,  Sc  ..  Middleton  (Lancs.) 

stre3t  Works  (several  reals  I Biikenhead  Corp.'l  ! ! 

•Surface  Water  Drains ! Cirencester U. D.C 

•Museum  ...  Clr- Boro,  of  West  Haiu 

•Technical  Iu&tlcute  and  Free  Library!  Tonbridge  D.D.C.  

•Covered  Reservoir  ......  Derby  Corp. ...... 

Oranit"  (2.000  tons) Aldershot  U.D  C.  _.. 

•otMce  Buildiugs ... | Ramsgate  Corp 

•Electric  Light  Station  Buildings  ....  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
Corp 

•School  Buildiugs  ..... Walthamstow  S.B.  .. 

•Aqueduct  (17J  miles)  Birmingham  Corp.  .. 

• JCt  w Ward  at  Hospital  I Bpping  R.D.C i 

’Road  Halting Hornsey  I '.D.C j 

•Additions.  Ac.  at  Workhouse  ...... ..i  Weslbury  - 01 

i Uuiou  

Church, 

Boundary  Wails.  Ac.  Rishton  .......  Conservative  Club  ... 

Additions  to  Holy  Trinity  Church. I 


Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvii.  xviii.  <fc  xix. 


Limehouse. — 33  to  43  (odd),  Farrance-st.,  u.t.  46 

yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  10s £t,2is 

90  and  108,  St.  Paul’s-rd.,  u.t.  61  and  75  yrs., 

g-r-  10^- 690 

4,  Aston-st.,  u.t.  a8  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  3s 230 

up  ton  Pk. — Rutland-rd.,  two  building  plots,  f.  . . 135 

Hackney. — 142,  Amhurst-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

r.  60/. 600 

■Commercial-rd.  E.— No.  359,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  30/., 

e.r.  80/. 375 

West  Ham.— 10,  12,  14,  and  16,  Dirleton-rd.,  f.  ..  685 

Fuckhurst  Hill. — 1,  2,  3,  and  4,  Alpha-ter.,  u.t. 

S5  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  104/. 425 

Bethnal  Green. — 124,  Cambridge-rd.,  f.,  r.  30/. . ..  610 

By  H.  J.  Phillips. 

Tottenham. — 3,  Grove  Park-rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/-  260 

9 and  11,  Newton-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  9/. 180 

By  J.  A.  & W.  Tharp. 

Tottenham. — Riversdale-ter.,  f.g.r.  36/.,  reversion 

in  92  yrs 950 

Bethnal  Green.— 10  to  20  (even),  Church-row  and 

1,  Wood's  Close,  f. 3i57° 

ILimehouse. — 32  to  40  (even)  and«j8,  Eastfield-st. 

and  57a,  70  and  72,  Aston-st.,  f.  2,240 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 

Holloway.— 64,  Drayton-pk.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  :o/., 

. r-  70<r- 960 

Islington. — 8,  Union-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  5s. . . 335 

Ball's  Pond. — 68,  Kingsbury -rd.,  f.,  r.  26/. 385 

Barnsbury. — 46,  Sonmng-st.,  u.t.  6tyrs.,  g.r.  7/...  ' 335 

King’s  Cross.— 16,  Canal-ter.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  4/., 

_ r-  30/. 285 

Bowes  Park.— 90  and  92,  Myddleton-rd.,  f.,  r.  76/.  1,180 

Stepney.— 374,  Commercial-rd.  East,  f.,  r.  45/. 830 

Chelsea. — 25,  Walton-st.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r. 

7°l- 900 

Holloway. — 130  and  132,  St.  James's-rd.,  u.t.  45 

yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  r.  113/.  il400 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

(Drury-lane. — 33,  34,  and  35,  Great  Wild-st.,  f. 3,800 

Newington.— 127,  Newington-causeway,  u.t.  65 

. yrs-.  g.r.  65/.,  e.r.  250/.  1,850 

Bnxton. — 20,  Crowhurst-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 

r- 63^  ■ 620 

13.  Pope  s-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  32/. 280 

ttlackfriars.— 57,  59,  and  61,  Gray-st.,  u.t.  37  yrs., 

g-r-  15/. 610 

Herne  Hill. — 131,  Dulwich-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  e.r 

„ *oL,t.6oL  560 

Hornsey.— 2 and  4,  Enfield-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  10s.  . . ^oo 

Balham. — 8,  Drakefield-rd.,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  ..  475 

Fulham. — 88  and  90,  Sherbrooke-rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs., 

S-r-  rr/. 4^0 

Norbury. — High-rd.,  two  plots  of  land,  f. 230 

Walworth.— 47,  Penrose-st.,  f.,  r.  34/. 600 

10  and  n,  South-grove,  f.  755 

35  and  37,  South-st.,  f. 5S0 

Lambeth. — 40,  Lambeth-rd.,  f.,  r.  45/.  f 670 

By  Rendell  & Symons  (at  Newton  Abbot). 

Lustleigh,  Devon. — Barne  Court  Estate,  113  a.  1 r. 

r3  P-i  f- 1,925 

Enclosure  of  land,  13  a.  1 r.  30  p.,  f.  470 


By  J.  H.  Bethell  (at  Barking). 

Barking.  — Longbridge-rd.,  &c.,  1 15  plots  of 

building  land,  f.  (in  lots) /5.450 

July  29. — By  H.  F.  Russell  (at 
Leominster). 

Eardisland,  Hereford. — The  Nunhouse  Farm, 

100  a.  2 r.  26  p..  f.  2,900 

By  F.  W.  Beck  (at  East  Dereham). 

Stanfield,  Norfolk. — Two  freehold  and  copyhold 

farmhouses  and  77  a.  3 r.  35  p 1,300 

By  Climpson  & Johnson. 

Balham. — 65,  Femleau-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s., 

r-  29/.  255 

By  Dowsett  & Mann. 

Forest  Gate.  — 120  to  126  (even),  Shrewsbury-rd., 

u.t.  98  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.  590 

Cheam. — Longfellow-rd.,  a plot  of  building  land, 

Muswell  Hill. — Sydney-rd.,  a block  of  building 

land,  3}  a.,  f. 2,400 

By  A.  & A.  Field. 

Mile  End. — 17,  19,  and  21,  Cephas-st.,  u.t.  32  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.,  r.  72/. 825 

Holloway. — 2,  4,  and  6,  Tollington  Pk.,  f.,  r.  no/.  1,700 
Canning  Town.  — Victoria  Dock-rd.,  f.,  g.r. 

45/.  ios.,  teversion  in  68  yrs 1,200 

By  Mark  Liell  & Son. 

Bromley-by-Bow. — 79  and  81,  St.  Leonard-st.,  f., 

r.  6 61. 600 

Stratford. — 20  and  21,  Godfrey-st.,  u.t.  70  yrs., 

S-r-  Si-  245 

Leytonstone. — 663,  Leytonstone-rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.  1 os.,  r.  40/. 400 

ByJ.C.  Platt. 

Brompton. — Gilston-rd.,  The  Limes,  u.t.  33  yrs  , 

g.r.  10/.,  e.r.  150/. 1,130 

Hammersmith.— 99  to  ii9(odd),  Hammersmith-rd. 

u.t.  24*  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  r.  455/. 5,370 

Masboro’-rd.,  f.g.r.  .j/.,  reversion  in  67  yrs 140 

Chelsea. — 280,  King  s-rd.,  u.t.  10J  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r. 

«»/.  . 320 

By  R.  Price  & Son. 

Clapham. — 3 and  4,  Great  Acre-court,  f. 435 

Balham.— i,  Heslop-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  40/.  3S0 

By  S.  Walker  & Son. 

St.  George’s  East.— Old  Gravel-lane,  York  Build- 
ings, u.t.  63  yrs..  g.r.  75/.  1,650 

Camden  Town. — 172  and  174,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  38 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  153/-  1,555 

By  J.  W.  West  & Co. 

Bloomsbury. — 14,  Torrington-sq.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.,  r.  oo /.  790 

August  3.— By  A.  Dowell  (at  Edin- 
burgh). 

Stracathro,  &c.,  Forfar. — The  Estate  of  Lundie, 

i,i53  a 13,200 

By  G.  W.  Clark  (at  Flamborough). 
Flamborough,  Yorks. — Hartendale  Farm,  114  a. 

1 r-  37  P-,  f-  3,775 

Enclosures  of  land,  with  old  tower,  &c.,  thereon, 

70  a. , f.  1,700 

By  Biddell  & Blencowe  (at  Bury  St.  Edmunds). 
Worlington,  Suffolk. — The  Church  Farm,  61  a. 

1 r.  2 p.,  f.  and  c . c2s 


Three  enclosures  of  land,  18a.  2 r.  12  p.,  f. .£378  i 

By  Fenn  & Co.  (at  Saxmundham). 

Westleton,  Suffolk. — Various  enclosures,  26a. 

2 r.  12  p.,  f.  339  ( 

August  4.— By  R.  & A.  G.  Thorow- 
good  (at  Bishop’s  Stortford). 

White  Roothing,  Essex-.— Kingston’s  Farm,  82  a. 

or.  38  p.,  f.  and  c.,  r.  45/.  £560  i 

Berden,  Essex. — Two  freehold  cottages,  r.  : 8/.  ..  ceo 
By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Stepney.— 182  and  184,  Stepney  Green,  f.,  r.  68/...  1,000 

By  Giddy  & Giddy. 

Gt.  Marlow,  Bucks. — The  Eyrie  and  1 acre,  u.t. 

53  yrs-,  g.r.  8/. 700  J 

By  D.  L.  Gooch. 

Thornton  Heath. — 36,  Parchmore-rd.,  f.,  r.  28/.  ..  420 

Anerley.— 102,  Croydon-rd.,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  13/., 

r-  65/. 82o:I 

By  Morgan.  Baines,  & Clark. 

Fetcham,  Surrey. — Fixby  Cottage,  c 320  1 1 

By  G.  B.  Smallpeice  (at  Woking). 

Woking,  Surrey.— Maybury-rd.,  The  Firs,  f.  . . ..  670  -J 

Walton-rd.,  four  plots  of  building  land,  f. 272  j 

August  5.— By  G.  B.  Hilliard  & Son 
(at  Chelmsford). 

Billericay,  Essex. — Two  enclosures,  7 a.  o r.  if  p., 

c . 400  1 

By  J.  Howell,  Thomas  & Son  (at 
Whitland). 

Kiffig,  Carmarthen.— Three  building  sites,  2 r. 

i°P-,f- no  j 

Trevanghan  Farm,  187  a.  3T.  37  p.,  f.  5,320  *| 

Middleway  Farm,  90a.  or.  4 p.,  f.  2,775  'I 

Great  Pale  Farm,  483  a.  2 r.  31  p.,  f.  6,400  >ji 

Cwmcolly  Holding,  12  a.  ir.  io  p.,f. 400  , 

Freehold  cottage,  pound  and  11a.2r.3p 3 to 

Brunant  Farm,  88  a.  3 r.  32p.,  f.  1.7001; 

Brunant  Lodge  and  2a.  or.  i2p.,  f. 13c  J 

Pale  Gate  Holding,  16  a.  1 r.  9p.,  f 280  ! 

Penygraig  Holding,  16  a.  1 r.  25  p.,  f. 430  d 

Greystone  Farm,  31  a.  2r.  o p.,  f. 6oq 

Little  Pale  Farm,  138a.  or.  10 p.,  f.  _ a 1,705  jU 

Penyback  Farm,  152  a.  o r.  18  p.,  f. 2,000  >n 

Three  freehold  fields  and  quarry,  10a.  2r.  22p. . v 360  '(I 

Grey  Orchard  Farm,  80a.  3 r.  10  p.,  f. 2,270  ii 

Craig-y-Divor  Farm,  165  a.  2 r.  n p.,  f. 2,31c  cB 

Mountain  Farm,  313  a.  1 r.  op.,  f.  3,418  cn 

Brownslade  Farm,  196  a.  1 r.  22  p.,  f. x,900 

By  W.  A.  Blakemore. 

Hammersmith.— F.g.r.  26/.  5s.,  reversion  in  79  yrs.  680  i 
Peckham. — 37,  Linden  Grove,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  7/. 

ios.,  r.  45/.  370 

36,  Linden  Grove,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  15s.,  r. 

28/. 255  ; 

August  6.— By  E.  J.  Gilders  (at  Clacton- 
on-Sea). 

Clacton-on-Sea,  Essex. — Holland-rd„  &c.,  twenty- 

three  plots  of  building  land,  f.  r,so8  < 1 

1,  Cambridge-villas,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  ios.,  r. 

F.dith-rd.,  three  freehold  residences,  r.  137/. 2,4000! 

Magdalen  Green,  The  Greengrocery  Stores,  f., 
r-  35^- 610  I 
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1 freehold  shops  and  1 


Magdalen  Green,  two 

dences,  r.  65/ 

Si.  Osyth-rd.,  &c.,  four  plots  of  building  land,  f. 
August  S.— By  C.  Hawley  Cross  & Co. 
Fulham. — 20,  22,  and  2.},  Coomer-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

•5/.,  r.  142/.  8s 

By  Elliott,  Son,  & Boyton. 
Twickenham. —Strawberry  Vale,  a riverside  resi- 
dence and  half  an  acre,  c 

• » By  C.  F.  Moore  (at  Cirencester). 
Meyseyhampton,  Glos.— Sun  Hill  or  Mouni  Plea- 

F sant  Farm,  noa.  :r.  37  p.,  f. 

By  Morris,  Marshall,  & Poole  (at 
F,  . Welshpool). 

Berriew,  Montgom.— Bron-Hafrc-11  and  ;a.  1 r. 

F 23p.,f... t 

Buttington,  Montgom. — The  Harp  Farm,  90  a.  2 r. 

26  p.,  f. 

Buttington  Meadows,  15a.  3 r.  26]).,  f.  

Icttws,  &c.,  Montgom. — Cwm  Harry  Farm,  14  a. 

2 r.  24  p.,  f. 

lanfechan,  Montgom.— Penllys  Bach  Holding, 

, *3 a.  ir.  i6p.,  f. 

August  8 and  a— By  Farebrother,  Ellis, 
„ & Co.  (at  Salisbury). 

Fordingbridge,  Hants.— The  Burgate  Estate, 

comprising  about  1,325  a.,  f.  (in  lots)  

August  9.— By  E.  H.  Henry. 
llapham.-— 7,  Old  Town  ; also  Jessamine  Cottage, 


By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Poplar. — 1,  Follett-st.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s £295 

45  nnd  47,  Venue-st.,  u.i.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.  . . 400, 

25,  Dewberry-st.  and  165,  Bruns wick-rd.,  also 

l.g.r.  3/.  ros.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  84  5s 6g< 

39,  Zetland-st.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  44  10s.,  r.  374.. 

Plaistow. — 21,  Liddon-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  44  .... 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  1 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e. 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard,  &c. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


■.  8o4 


Old  Town,  freehold  coach  builders'  and  t 
forks,  1 

By  Nott  & Cartw 
12,  Denbigh-pl.,  u.t.  32  yrs 


iijJL.-,*. 


. 6o4 . 


. io4, 


72,  Cumberland-st..  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  io4  

iVandsworth. — 155,  Trinity-rd.,  u.t.  8iJ  yrs.,  g.r. 

124  12s.,  r.  48/.  ; 

'imlico. — 33  and  35,  Cumberland-st.,  u.t.  35  yrs., 

g.r.  i64,  r.  1304 

By  Ventom,  Bull,  & Cooper. 
Dxford.— Observatory-st.,  The  St.  Giles'  Brewery, 

1 ”".th  four  licensed  houses,  f.  and  1 

By  T.  B.  Westacott. 
Bermondsey. — 6,  7,  8,  9,  13,  and  15,  Thornburn- 

sq.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  364,  r.  2654  4s 

_ By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

.eyton. — Knott’s  Green,  the  Knott's  Green  Estate, 

100  a.  2r.  17  p.,  f.  , 

Knott  s Green,  Cedar  Lawn  and  1 a.  1 r.  4 p.,  f.  . 

By  J.  H.  Scriven  (at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern), 
iornsey  Rise. — Harelville-rd.,  “The  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  "p.-h.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  r.  100/.,  with 

goodwill  ; 

By  Wilkinson,  Son,  & Welch  (at  Brighton). 
Brighton,  Sussex.— 14  and  14A,  East-st.,  a profit 

ntal  of  1954  for  7 yrs 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Stalham). 
iappisburgh,  Norfolk,  a freehold  and  copyhold 

occupation,  13  a.  3 r.  25  p 

August  10.— By  BurLey  & Bracken- 
bury. 

laling. — 67,  The  Broadway  ; also  “ The  Royal 

Oak"  p.-h.,  u.t.  23A  yrs.,  g.r.  54,  r.  115/ 

By  Dann  & Lucas. 

Veiling,  Kent.— Main-rd.,  Moat  House  and  2 a. 

1 r-  17  P > f- 

By  Linnett  & Lane. 

ialing. — 30  to  42  (even),  Carlyle-rd.,  u.t.  98  yrs., 

g.r.  314  ios 

By  S.  Fortescue  & Sons. 

'hornton  Heath. — Beulah-rd.  North,  eleven  plots 

of  building  land,  f.  

Ihiswick. — 428,  High-rd.,  f.,  r.  30/. 

High-rd.,  a freehold  building  site 

treatham. — Oakdale-rd.,  four  plots  of  buildine 

land,  f.  S 

By  Ramsey  & Co. 

lorwood. — Alexandra-rd.,  Lawnswood,  u.t.  56 

, g.r.  94,  e.r.  754 

’eckham. — 50,  Clifton-cres.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r. 

4I.  ns.  7d 

1,  3,  and  5,  Hooks-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  134  ios. 
gflenham. — 4,  Fairlawn-ter.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 

84  ios.,  r.  404  

L . By  Salter,  Rex,  & Co. 

Kensington. — 10,  Maclise-rd.,  u.t.  79 yrs.,  g.r.  174, 


. 80 l.. 


Kentish  Town. — 72,  Wellesley-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  60/ 

1 8,  Roderick-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  i4,  r.  464  

By  Douglas  Young  & Co.  (at  Buxton). 

luxton,  Derby. — 18,  Bridge-st.,  f.  r.  i2o4 

By  G.  W.  Clark  (at  Nafferton). 
Nafferton,  Yorks. — Five  houses,  two  cottages,  and 

66  a.  3 r.  29  p.,  f.  (in  lots) 

August  11.— By  Hards  & Bkadly. 

Slackheath. — 8,  Vanbrugh  Hill,  f.,  e.r.  554 

Bromley,  Kent. — 21  and  22,  Farwig-lane,  f 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 
laledonian-rd. — 49,  Charlotte-st.,  and  42,  Muriel- 
st^  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  34  3s 

27,  Tiber-st.,  and  37,  Carlsbad-st.,  u.t.  44  yrs., 

g.r.  44  . 

28,  20,  and  30,  Tiber-st.,  u.t.  44 yrs.,  g.r.  12/ 

it.  Luke's.— 13,  Langton-st.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  34, 

, r.  30/..... 

!iUSton-rd. — Little  Druminond-st.,  i.g.r.  654,  u.t. 

20 yrs.,  g.r.  5/ ' 

ioxton  — H2  and  118,  Murray-st..  u.t.  44  vrs  . 

W.  a.  8s.,  r.  684  ....... 

larnsbjry.— 92,  Offord-rd.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  84, 

e.r.  404 

lolloway. — 37  and  39,  Parkhurst-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  105/. 

, By  Stimson  & Sons. 

.amberwell. — 90,  Cainberwell-rd. , f.,  including 

goodwill  

outhwark. — 86,  Gravel-lane,  f.,  including  good- 


3i5 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E. I — load  9/5/0  14/5/0  I 
Sequoia.U.S.ft.cu.  1/9/0  2/0/0  I 

Ash,  Canada,  load  3/18/0  5/3/0  1 

Bircli,  do 3/7/6  5/0/0  I 

Elm.  do 4/13/0  5/13/0  I 

Fir.  Dantsic,  &c..  2/9/0  4/9/0 

Dak.  do 1/18/0  2/18/0 

Canada 3/13/0  4/18/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  c/0/0  0/0/0 1 

Do.  yellow  ....  4/3/0  6/3/0  ' 

Lath.  Dantsic, fath  4/ic/o  5/10/0 
St. Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0  | 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 

Odessa,  crown.... 

Deals,  Finland 
2nd  & 1st  std  100 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow 

Do.  2nd  yellow. 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  2/7/5!  0/0/0 

n,.  iu.1,1.  i_  1 


4/to/o  6/3/0  ] 
4/10/0  6/0/0  | 

9/0/0  9/ro/o 
9/0/0  9/10/0 
7/10/0  8/10/e 

xr/o/o  13/10/0 
10/0/0  11/10/0 

uo.  wnne 9/0/0  u/c/o 

Swedish  ......  9/10/0  16/0/0 

White  Sea  ....  10/10/0  17/0/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  18/0/0  24/10/0 
Do.  do.  2nd  ....  13/0/0  15/15/0 

Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  6/0/0  9/10/0 

Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/io/j  10/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 

New  Brunswick 
Battens  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 


7/10/0  8/10/0 
7/0/0  8/0/0 
5/0/0  16/0/0 


9/6  1 


Do.  2nd 

Other  qualities— 

Cedar,  Cuba,  ft. 

Honduras,  &c. 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 
cargo  av. 

Mexican,  do.  do. 

Tobasco,  do.  do. 

Honduras,  do. 

Box,  Turkey, 

Rose,  Rio  7/0/0  14/0/0 

Bahia  6/00  12/0/0 

Satin,  St,  Doming.  0/0/5  0/1/0 


/3l  /4i 

/Si  17 

IS  o/f/3 

/3i  /4 

If  6J 
'4  16 

4/0/0  15/0/0 


Copper— British 
cake  and  ingot  55/5/0  55/15/0 
Best  selected  ..  55/15/0  56,0/0 
Sheets,  strong..  59/10/0  60,13/0 

Chili  bars 51/13/9  0/0/0 

yellowm.l."- 
Le  ad  — Pi 
Spanish  ....t 
English  cc 

bands 13/5/0  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  . . 


12/5/0 

14/iS/o 


23/0/0 


Pipe. 

Z INC—  English 

sheet ton 

VieiUe  Mon- 
tague   23/10/0 

Spelter 20/7/6 

Tin— Straits  ....  74/16/3  0/0/0 

Australian 75/10/0  76/0/; 

English  Ingots..  77/5/0  78,0/: 

Banca  c/0/0  0/0/c 

Billiton  /c/o  o/o/t 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  16/17,6  0/0, c 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0  0/0/c 

Do.  Ceylon 22/0/0  0/0/c 

Palm,  Lagos  21/15/0  0/0/c 

Rapeseea,  English 

pale  27/10/0 

Do.  Brown  26/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref.  . . 14/5/0  

Oleine 13/10/0  14/10/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3  0/7/6 

Do.  Black  0/5/0  0/6/6 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 

Turpentine 22/0/0  c/0/0 


0/0/0 

0/0/0 

15/5/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
s given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
£ioo,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 


ASHTEAD  (Surrey)  -For  the  erec 
. Smithers,  at  Barnet  Wood-lane. 

Wells-street,  Oxford-street,  W.  : — 

Smith  Sc  Son  .6575  I J-  Death  

F.  J.  Shopland  497  | J.  Curwood  (accepted) 


AUGHACLAY  (Ireland).— For  improvements  to  Catholic  chapel. 
Cr.  J.  P.  M'Grath,  architect,  Commercial-buildings,  Foyle-street, 
.ondonderry : — 

J.  Gallagher  Sc  Son .6266  o I D.  Gillespie,  London- 

W. /.  Maultsaid  & Son..  247  10  | derry  (accepted;  ,£170  o 


Dawson,  surveyor : — 

T.  J.  Bissell £130 

T.  C.  Garbett 228 

Sharp,  O'Brien 228 


I Esmond  Sc  Co..  East 

Ham* j£ 

• Accepted. 


CARLISLE. — For  the  erection  of  lodging-house,  Loivthe 
street,  for  the  Carlisle  Lodging-House  Company.  Limited.  M 
H.  Higginson,  architect,  Carlisle.  ' 'uantities  by  the  architect 

Builders. — j.  & R.  Bell 

Joinery. — J.  H.  Reed I 

Plumbing.— Wm.  Anderson [ 

Stating.—).  Hewitson  >.  / 

Pla  t.  n>rg.— Jas.  Harrington 

ironwork.— H.  Bray  

Panning.— W.  N.  Ballantinc  

(Ail  of  Carlisle  ] 


> -64,293  17 


is  by  tl 


Buildin, 


— Longstaff  & Sons.  Haltwhistle 
joinery. — T.  Id.  Robinson 
Plumbing  —I  lark  A Kit'. hen 

Staling.— J.  Hewitson,  Carlisle 

Plastering.— A.  Scudamore.  Haltwhistle  ... 
Painting.  — T.  Snowball  ,, 


J-£i.7<» 


CARLISLE. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  business 
eniises,  English-street.  Carlisle,  for  the  Carlisle  Cafe  Company, 
imited.  Mr.  H.  Higginson,  architect,  Carlisle,  'quantities  by  the 
architect  :— 

Building.  W.  &•  H.  Davidson  V 

Joinery  — Jos.  Flasket  t .. I 

Plumbing—  W . Forster 

Slating.  — F.  Kellct 

P.'a  v it  ring. — Ferguson  & Sort. 

Painting.— R.  S.  Kuk  

(All  of  Carlisle.] 


CARLISLE.— For  the  erection  of  dwelling-house,  llowarde- 
lace,  Carlisle,  for  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  H.  Higginson.  architect, 
'arlisle.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :- 
■Gordr.n  Sc  Logan 


-Wm.  Anderson  

Sta'mg. —C.  J.  Nansen 

Pta.umng.-R.  M.  Omei'.d  & Son  ... 

Painting,  (re.- R.  S.  Kirk  

[ AU  of  Carlisle.] 


CARLISLE. — For  the  erection  of  two  shops  and  dwelling- 
juse.  Haltwhistle,  for  Mr.  W.  Bell.  Gilsland.  Mr.  H.  Higginson, 
architect,  Carlisle.  Quantities  by  architect  : — 

Building. — Longstaff  & Son,  Haltwhistle  A 

Joinery. — T.  H.  Robinson.  Haltwhistle  I 

Stating. — J.  T.  Keller.  Cailisle >-.6749 

Plumbing. — W.  Anderson,  Carlisle  ..  1 

Platt-  ring. — Wm.  Barker,  Brampton 


E:S 


CAR 

Tower 

Carliri 


LISLE— For  the  erection  of  hruscs  and  shops,  West 
street,  for  Messrs.  Dixon.  Mr.  H.  Higginson.  architect, 
Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 

•/ding.  — W.  ,%  H.  Davidscn  

:»ery.-K.  Court  

)-t bmg.  — Graham  & Crawford 

ring  — J.  T Kellet  

Ilering.  -S.  Ferguson  & Sens 

nfing.  Cr  — R.  W.  Westrav 

(Allot  Carlisle.) 


261.438  f 


Building.— E.  1.  Hill 

Joinery.  — J.  Forster  

, g.—  Wm  Anderson  

Slating.— D Armstrong  . 

Pta’/rr  mg.  — K M Omerod  St  Son  . .. 

Painting.— R.  W.  Westray 

(AU  of  Carlisle]. 


CORK.— For  alteration 
r Messrs.  Harvey.  Mr 
Cork:  — 

Dennis  O'Callaghan £547  I Antony  Gaul* 

John  Kearns  480  | * Ac 


CRAWLEY  (Sussex).— For  extension  of  sewers  at  Crawley,  for 
the  Horsham  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  C.  H.  Burstow,  architect 
jrveyor,  Horsham : — 

■ • - £425  I Easton,  Crawley*  £335 

Cook  & Sons  345  I • Accepted. 


CRAWLEY  (Sussex).— For  erecting  shops  and  houses  at  Crawley, 
for  Mr  M.  Nightingale.  Mr.  C.  H.  Burstow,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, Horsham  : — 

Cook  & Sons  £1.699  I J.  Ockenden  Sc  Sons, 

Steer  1,696  | Crawley  (accepted)  ..•■,6Ii659 


CROYDON.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  “ Earl  Russell  ' 
public  house.  G’oucester  - road,  for  Messrs.  Page  Sc  Overton, 
Limited  Mr.  A.  Broad,  architect,  22,  George-street,  Croydon  : — 

W.  Smith  Sc  Son  £7  6 I J.  Smith  & Sons .6641 

E.  Goulder  648  | A.  Bullock  (accepted) 602 


CROYDON  — Accepted  I 
3 user,  Woodstock-ioad.  1 

W.  Pearson  & Co 


BARNSLEY. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a oair  of 
470  detached  villas,  Victoria-street.  Messrs.  Wade  & Turner, 
“cts,  10,  Pitt-street,  Barnsley.  Quantities  by  architects  : — 

Builders.— Schofield.  Son.  & Hampson  ,£1.113  18 

Joinery.— Arthur  Hawley  405  o 

Plastering. — Thomas  Lindley  114  o 

Plumbing . — Samuel  Rushforth 178  6 

Slating — M.  Fleming  68  o 

Painting. — Stephenson  & Son  22  14 

[AU  of  Barnsley,] 


will 

low.-— 195,  Bow-rd.,  f.,  including  goodwill  

k-entish  Town. — 21,  Leighton  Grove,  u.t.  42+  vrs., 

g.r.  66  6s.,  r.  386 .....J 

irixton. — 35,  43,  55,  61,  and  63,  Gresham-rd.,  u.t. 

6,7  yrs-,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  257/.  ios 

tnerley.— 5,  Seymour  Villas,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r. 

13/.  is.,  e.r.  606 

By  Abercromdie  & Edmunds. 
lampstead.— 59,  61,  63,  65,  104,  106,  and  108, 

Lverson-rd.,  f. 

August  12.— By  Rice  Brothers. 
ermondsey.— Flockton-st.,  freehold  premises 
(formerly  the  Cooperage),  area  3,700  ft., 
r-  *5^  


BtLSDALE. — For  the  erection  o 
Stokesley  Rural  District  Council. 
Kirby-in-CIeveland.  Stokeslev  :— 
Thos.  Clarkson  . 


Tlios.  Clarkson  >6395  I Brotton  (amended  tender)  ..£ 325 

Wra.  Brotton,  jun.,  Bilsdale*  219  | "Accepted. 


BRISTOL.— For  the  erection  of  a factory.  Lew-in's  Mead,  for 
Messrs.  Young  & Humphries.  Mr.  Fred  Shove,  architect,  S, 

,i  Bristol.  Quantities  by  the  architect :— 

13  I J-  Hatherly £1,197  0 

" — " Weekes  1.9581: 


Colston- 

T.  H.  Bi  

J.  Bastow 

J.  Perkins  

W.  Foster  

H.  A.  Forse 

Stephens  & Bastow, 


2.219  ' 


I D.  J.  Tanner 

I J B.  Davis  

T.  Lovell  A-  Son* 

2,198  o | • Accepted. 

[AU  of  Bristol.] 


architect,  Windermere 

For  the  entire  tVork 

Arthur  Jackson,  Ambleside £76519  6 

Rock-gettlrg  at  a schedule  of  prices. 


CROYDON.— For  ereciing  two  cottages,  Waddon  Old-road.  Mr. 
A.  Broad,  architect,  22,  George-street,  Croydon  : — 

Rabbetts  £790  I W.  Pearson  & Co.*  £750 

Horne  Sc  Wotton  775  | • Accepted. 


HORSHAM  — For  erecting  a house  at  Eastlands.  Billingshurst, 
frr  Mrs.  M.  Moote.  Mr.  C.  H.  Burstow,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Horsham  : — 

Wadey  & Sons  £910  I J.  Ockenden  Sc  Sons  £78° 

G.  Maiden  798  | H.  Spooner,  Loxwood*  ....  650 

• Accepted. 


KEN  LEY.— Accepted  for  bar  fittings  at  the  *' Kenlev  Hotel.” 
Kenley,  Surrey,  for  Malder  &•  Collyer  Brewery  Company,  Croydon. 
Mr.  F.  West,  architect.  Coombe-road,  Croydon  : — 

Simpson  & Mabe,  Peckham £456 


KENDAL.  — For  erecting  gitls’  and  infants'  schools,  Castle- 
itroer.  Kendal.  Mr.  R.  Walker,  architect.  Wlndenuere  — 

.'tanotry.  — Mr.  J.  W.  How-U  ) 

Joinery,— Put'*  Bros I 

Plumbing  — J.  R Fanner  ‘£963  4 

Plastering  -W.  Knight  

Painting.— W.  Jackscn J 

[AU  of  Kendal] 


LONDON. — For  wiring  for  electrical  installation,  and  for  gas 
services  at  the  Cranbourne  Hotel,  Cranboume-street,  for  Mr.  Henry 
Bishop.  Mr.  R.  A Lewcock.  architect,  88.  Bishopsgate-street  : — 

Warburg.  Diamond  & Co.  . .£365  I Allan  .£220 

Buckley  Sc  Beach 314  | Smeaton  & Page  218 

Wynn  273  Christie >9° 

South 240  I Sharp,  O’Brien,  & Co. .....  174 

Electric  Glow  Company.  ..  238  | Strode  Sc  Co.  (accepted) ... . 139 


[Aug.  20,  1898. 
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prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  o 
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THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 

BATH, 
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Aluminium. 

LUMINIUM  has 
now  ranked 
among  the  abun- 
dant and  com- 
paratively low- 
priced  metals  of 
commerce  for  a 
period  sufficiently 
lengthy  to  enable 
a fair  estimate  to 
be  made  of  its  value  and  industrial  utility. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  alu- 
minium was  being  brought  prominently  to 
the  notice  of  the  British  public,  many  state- 
ments of  a somewhat  startling  nature  were 
made  concerning  it ; some  even  going  so  far 
as  to  foretell  the  rapid  abandonment  of  iron 
and  steel  in  lavour  of  the  so-called  new 
metal. 

Although  the  prognosticated  aluminium 
age  has  not  yet  replaced  the  age  of  iron,  and 
the  latter  element  still  heads  our  list  of 
useful  metals,  the  steady  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminium  during  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  is  evidence  that  the  metal  has 
been  found  of  practical  value  in  certain  of 
the  arts  and  industries ; and  it  may  safely  be 
predicted  that  as  the  use  of  aluminium 
becomes  more  common,  fresh  fields  in  which 
it  can  with  advantage  be  employed  will  be 
discovered,  and  should  its  price  continue  to 
decrease  there  is  little  doubt  that  copper 
and  brass  will  frequently  be  replaced  by 
! aluminium. 

The  literature  which  has  been  published 
upon  the  subject  of  aluminium  is  very  volu- 
| minous,  but  of  that  which  has  appeared 
(fcwing  the  present  year  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  is  to  be  found  in  a paper 
upon  " Aluminium  and  other  Electro-Chemi- 
cal Industries  at  Foyers,”  read  by  Mr. 
Wallace  before  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry.  This  author  quotes  the  results 
and  figures  actually  obtained  at  the  British 
Aluminium  Works  at  Foyers,  in  Scotland, 
and  from  these  and  other  statistics  the 
true  position  of  aluminium  at  the  present 
time  among  the  commercial  metals  may  be 
seen. 

The  following  table,  which  shows  the 
quantity  of  aluminium  produced  and  its  price 
per  ton  during  the  last  eight  years,  is  con- 


clusive evidence  as  to  its  commercial 
utility : — 

Year.  Tons  per  Annum.  Price  per  Ton. 

„ £ 

1890  40  1,083 

1891  200  504 

1892  3OO  308 

1893  53°  298 

1894  1,200  186 

1895  1,800  160 

1896  2,000  155 

1897  2,500  I48 

Even  at  the  lowest  figure  of  148/.  per  ton 
aluminium  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a very 
expensive  metal,  but  it  is  so  much  lighter  in 
weight  than  any  of  the  other  common  metals, 
that  if  its  price  is  compared  bulk  for  bulk, 
instead  of  weight  for  weight,  with  other 
metals,  it  is  found  to  be  cheaper  than  copper 
or  tin.  Thus  : — 


Metal. 

Weight 
of  a 

cubic  foot, 
lbs. 

Approxi- 
mate price 
of  a 

cubic  foot. 

£ 

Approxi- 
mate market 
price 
per  ton, 
1898. 

/ 

Aluminium 

162 

148 

Copper  (cast)  ... 

550 

J3£ 

55 

Iron  „ 

45° 

1. 

6 

Zinc  „ 

450 

4* 

23 

Lead  „ 

710 

4-4 

14 

Tin 

456 

15 

74 

It  appears  that  the  first  aluminium  factory 
was  erected  in  a suburb  of  Paris  as  long  ago 
as  the  year  1856,  and  that  in  1859  Gerhard 
was  selling  aluminium  made  at  Battersea 
at  3s.  9d.  per  ounce,  so  that  even  as  a com- 
mercial article  aluminium  is  by  no  means  a 
“new "metal.  It  is,  however,  only  during 
the  present  decade  that  aluminium  can  be 
said  to  have  entered  the  ranks  of  the  indus- 
trial metals,  but  taking  into  consideration  the 
abundance  in  which  its  compounds  occur  in 
Nature,  and  the  ever-increasing  cheapness 
of  electrical  energy  generated  by  water- 
power, it  is  evident  that  aluminium  is  likely 
to  take  a prominent  position  among  the 
metals  of  the  twentieth  century. 

According  to  Mr.  Wallace,  the  cost  of 
power  at  Foyers  is,  roughly  speaking,  about 
30s.  per  horse-power  per  annum,  exclusive 
of  interest  on  capital ; and  Professor  Kennedy 
was  quoted  as  stating  that  9/.  was  the  lowest 
cost  at  which  the  same  horse-power  could  be 
produced  in  Scotland  (where  coal  costs 
3s.  6d.  per  ton)  by  means  of  steam.  Assum- 
ing these  figures  to  be  correct,  the  saving 


effected  by  utilising  water  power,  instead  of 
steam,  for  the  generation  of  electrical  energy, 
is  so  great  that  steam  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  a rival  to  water  power  for  this 
purpose. 

Several  processes  have  been  employed  for 
the  manufacture  of  aluminium,  but  in  this 
country  all  have  been  abandoned  save  the 
process  owned  and  worked  by  the  British 
Aluminium  Company.  By  this  process 
aluminium  is  obtained  by  subjecting 
aluminium  oxide  to  electrolysis  in  a bath 
of  molten  cryolite,  and  as  the  oxide  becomes 
reduced,  more  oxide  passes  into  the  bath, 
and  thus  the  process  is  carried  on  con- 
tinuously. It  is  stated  that  the  temperature 
of  the  bath  lies  between  750  deg.  C.  and 
and  850  deg.  C.,  and  that  a tension  cf  from 
three  to  five  volts  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
necessary  temperature  as  well  as  to  effect 
electrolysis.  The  oxide  is  prepared  from 
Irish  bauxite,  an  .impure  hydrated  oxide  of 
aluminium,  extensive  deposits  of  which  are 
found  in  the  County  of  Antrim. 

At  present  aluminium  owes  its  popularity 
mainly  to  its  being  so  much  lighter  than  the 
other  metals  of  commerce ; for  portable 
appliances  it  is  especially  valuable,  and  has 
already  proved  serviceable  in  the  equipment 
of  regiments,  in  the  manufacture  of  cycles 
and  carriages,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
appliances  for  travelling  photographers.  It 
should  also  benefit  the  field  surveyor  and 
his  staff  by  materially  reducing  the  weight 
of  most  of  the  surveying  instruments  and 
appliances.  Although  a white  metal,  alu- 
minium is  not,  like  silver,  blackened  by 
exposure  to  air  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ; nor  does  it  corrode  like  brass,  or 
rust  like  iron. 

It  is  attacked  readily  by  hydrochloric  acid 
and  alkalies  ; but  water,  moist  or  dry  air,  nitric 
acid,  and  most  of  the  organic  acids  do  not 
attack  it  to  any  appreciable  extent.  If,  by 
mischance,  small  quantities  of  it  are  absorbed 
into  the  system  owing  to  the  aluminium 
having  found  its  way,  as  a soluble  salt,  into 
food  substances,  it  does  not,  like  copper  or 
lead,  act  as  a poison.  For  surgical  instru- 
ments, boiling  pans,  and  storage  vessels  it 
has  already  been  used  with  advantage,  and 
from  the  results  obtained  by  numerous 
experimentalists  it  appears  probable  that  it 
will  in  the  future  play  an  important  part  in 
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the  manufacture  of  steel  and  of  various 
alloys. 

The  future  of  aluminium  must  largely 
depend  upon  its  price  as  compared  with 
other  metals,  but  even  at  its  present  price  it 
is  undoubtedly  a metal  of  great  industrial 
importance,  and  although  it  lacks  many  of 
the  most  useful  properties  of  some  of  its  com- 
petitors, and  is  far  from  possessing  all  the 
merits  that  some  of  its  too  zealous  patrons 
have  claimed  for  it,  yet  it  is  well  worthy  of 
the  careful  attention  and  study  of  all  who 
manufacture,  supply,  or  utilise  common 
metals  for  industrial  purposes. 


THE  MODERN  HISTORY  OF  LONDON 
STREET  IMPROVEMENTS. 

HE  change  in  the  character  of  a 
modern  city  is  of  such  a piece- 
I meal  and  gradual  character,  that 
the  full  extent  of  what  has  oc- 
curred during  a series  of  years  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  realise.  People  forget  what  has 
been  accomplished,  and,  looking  at  a city 
as  it  exists,  they  complain  of  its  inconve- 
niences and  of  the  want  of  vigour  in  regard 
to  improvements.  We  think  that  if  a citizen 
of  London  will  look  at  Mr.  Percy  Edwards' 
“ History  of  London  Street  Improvements, 
1855  to  1897,”*  he  will  be  surprised  at  what 
has  been  done.  It  is,  in  fact,  a history,  in 
part,  of  London  during  the  last  half  of  the 
present  century.  “ It  is  sought,”  says  the 
author  in  his  introduction,  “to  give  a descrip- 
tion of  the  London  street  improvements 
undertaken  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  from  the  time  it  was  called  into 
existence  in  1855,  to  March,  1889,  when  it 
was  superseded  by  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, from  April,  1889,  to  December,  1897.”  Be- 
fore the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  came 
into  existence,  the  state  of  affairs  may  best  be 
described  as  being  one  of  promise,  but  not  of 
performance.  Nor  does  anything  better 
-exemplify  the  uselessness  of  investigation  and 
reports  alone,  than  the  state  of  London  at 
the  middle  of  the  century.  In  1830  a Select 
Committee  made  various  recommendations 
as  to  new  streets,  and  it  showed  conclusively 
the  necessity  for  them.  Again,  “ between 
1832  and  1857  the  necessity  of  street  im- 
provement in  London  was  so  fully  recognised 
by  Parliament  that  during  that  time  some 
eleven  or  twelve  Select  Committees  were 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Metropolis,  and 
to  advise  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying 
out  improvements.  ...  As  a result  many 
large  improvements  were  brought  before 
Parliament.  . . . Very  few  schemes,  how- 
ever, were  actually  undertaken,  principally 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a con- 
venient source  of  revenue  from  which  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  works.”  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  we  must  date  the  commencement 
of  street  improvements  in  London  from  the 
creation  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Before  that  event  they  were  practically  at  a 
standstill.  There  was  much  talk  but  next  to 
no  action. 

Towards  the  end  of  its  existence  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  sadly  lost 
the  public  confidence  ; but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  left  a permanent  and  use- 
ful mark  on  the  history  of  the  Metropolis. 
If  it  had  done  nothing  else  but  construct 

* “ History  of  London  Street  Improvements,  1855-1897.” 
By  Percy  J.  Edwards,  Clerk  of  the  Improvement  Com- 
mittee. Printed  for  the  London  County  Council. 


the  Victoria  Embankment — a thoroughfare 
which  as  years  go  on  will  be  more  and  more 
appreciated — it  would  have  deserved  well  of 
London.  During  the  whole  time  that  it 
existed,  from  1857  to  1889,  “there  was  not 
a time  at  which  the  Board  had  not  in  hand 
extensive  works  intended  to  provide  new 
and  improved  means  of  access  from  one 
part  of  the  town  to  another.  Every  district 
participated  in  the  benefit ; every’  locality 
showed  by  one  or  more  new  or  widened 
thoroughfares  where  the  hand  of  the  Board 
had  been  at  work.”  Nor  was  the  task  in 
some  senses  an  easy  one,  since  the  powers 
of  the  Board  were,  so  far  as  regards  the 
existing  Acts  of  Parliament,  so  limited  that 
in  nearly  every  instance  where  an  important 
street  improvement  was  to  be  undertaken 
application  had  to  be  made  to  Parliament 
for  a special  Act. 

Improvements  of  any  kind  require  money. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  way  in  which  inhabitants  of  a town  or 
a local  district  will  complain  of  the  state  of 
the  place,  and  yet  in  the  same  breath  will 
deprecate  the  expenditure  of  money  on 
public  improvements.  Some  persons  think 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  might 
have  done  more  than  they  did.  Yet  they 
spent  during  their  existence  over  fifteen  mil- 
lions, which,  by  recoupment  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  land,  was  reduced  to  ten  millions. 
During  the  first  part  of  its  existence  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Board  was  hampered  in  a 
financial  sense.  It  was  not  until  the  Loans 
Act,  1869,  was  passed  that  it  was  able  to 
obtain  large  sums  of  money  at  a reason- 
able rate  of  interest.  The  essentials  of  that 
statute  were  that  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments undertaken  by  the  Board  should  be 
spread  over  a period  of  sixty  years  ; that  it 
should  be  raised  by  the  creation  of  a stock 
called  the  Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock  ; 
and  that  there  should  be  one  rate  for  all  the 
Board’s  expenditure.  Previous  to  this  legis- 
lation, the  Board  had  been  obliged  to  borrow 
from  insurance  companies  at  a rate  as  high 
as  per  cent.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  what 
may  be  called  systematic  municipal  finance, 
without  which  any  extensive  improvements 
were  impossible,  was  growing  during  the 
period  of  the  Board's  life.  “As  soon  as  the 
Board  was  authorised,  under  the  Act  of  1S69, 
to  create  a Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock, 
it  became  able  to  raise  on  its  own  security 
all  the  money  it  required  at  about  the  same 
rate  of  interest  as  that  on  which  loans  had 
been  obtained  from  the  Bank  of  England 
under  the  Treasury  guarantee.  Nor  in  this 
connexion  should  the  large  assistance  ob- 
tained from  the  Coal  and  Wine  duties  be 
overlooked.  For  a great  number  of  years 
they  had  been  the  means  by  which  London 
improvements  were  largely  paid  for.’’  Such 
works  as  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral and  other  City  churches  after  the  great 
Fire  of  London,  the  building  of  the  first 
Black-friars  Bridge,  the  freeing  of  old  London 
Bridge  from  toll,  the  making  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  new  bridge,  the  formation  of 
Cannon-street,  &c.,  were  effected  from  this 
source.  After  1861  part  of  these  duties 
were  allocated  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
for  special  purposes,  more  especially  for  the 
construction  of  the  Thames  Embankment. 
They,  however,  were  not  regarded  with 
favour,  either  by  Liberal  or  Conservative 
members,  and  so  in  process  of  time  they 
were  allowed  to  expire,  thus  putting  an  end 
to  a useful  revenue,  which  seems  to  have 


been  raised  without  disadvantage  to  the 
general  public. 

As  regards  what  was  done,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  Thames  Embankments  are 
the  great  memorials  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  and  to  these  may  be  added  Queen 
Victoria-street.  Any  number  of  details 
might  be  given  of  other  works,  the  aggre- 
gate of  which  has  caused  a vast  improve- 
ment in  the  Metropolis.  Such  a work,  for 
example,  as  that  of  a new  direct  street  from 
Commercial-road  East  to  Whitechapel  High- 
street,  which  was  effected  in  1869,  was  of  the 
first  public  importance.  The  street  was 
1,200  ft.  long  and  70  ft.  wide.  “The  new 
thoroughfare  affoi  ded  access  to  the  City  for 
a very  important  class  of  traffic,  and  formed 
a direct  line  of  communication  from  the 
City  to  the  docks.’’  It  practically  brought 
that  fine  thoroughfare,  Commercial-road 
East,  into  the  City. 

In  188S  the  London  County  Council  came 
into  being.  That  body  has  been  in  existence  : 
for  ten  years,  and  it  has  not  yet  really  , 
effected  any  great  improvement.  There  has  : 
been  an  immense  amount  of  academic  dis- 
cussion : a great  deal  of  cry  and  very  little  ; 
wool,  to  use  a homely  saying.  But  London 
is  still  waiting  for  its  new  streets.  Here  and  : 
there  small  improvements  have  been  made, 
chiefly  in  conjunction  with  the  Local  Autho- 
rities. The  Embankment  from  Westminster  i 
to  Blackfriars  was  opened  in  1870,  just  about 
fifteen  years  after  the  Metropolitan  Board  :i 
came  into  existence.  Many  other  useful 
works  had  been  effected  in  the  meantime.  ■ 
When  these  results  are  compared  with 
what  has  been  done  by  the  County  Council,  I 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  existing  govern- 
ing body  of  London  has  been  a failure  in  i 
regard  to  Metropolitan  improvement. 

In  this  connexion  it  should  also  be  borne  1 
in  mind  that  when  the  County  Council  came  < 
into  office  it  took  over,  so  to  say,  “ thirteen  1 
projected  improvements  in  respect  of  which  1 
the  Metropolitan  Board  had  deposited  a Bill  I 
in  Parliament.”  Of  these  , which  ^have  now  > 
been  completed  the  cost  has  been  332,000/., 
whilst  the  actual  or  estimated  cost  of  the  1 
improvements  initiated  by  the  Council  andi 
already  completed  or  in  progress  is  1,984,000/.  t 
Among  these  works  in  progress  is  the 
widening  of  the  Strand,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Holywell-street  block  of  buildings,  but  to  > 
the  observer  this  particular  improvement) 
appears  still  to  be  waiting  a beginning. 


NOTES. 

The  General  Committee  for  thei 
Exhibition  I9°°  Exhibition  has  drawn  up 
a first  list  of  the  artists  whoili 
are  to  be  invited  to  undertake  the  sculptures 
and  other  decoration  of  the  Alexandre  III.  I 
bridge  and  the  palace  in  the  Champs  Elysees.jJ 
M.  Fremiet  is  to  execute  two  of  the  groups^ 
of  Pegasus  and  Fame  which  are  to  crown-1 
the  large  pylons  at  the  main  entrance,  a'hdiij 
M.  Steiner  and  M.  Granetare  to  execute  theilj 
two  others  for  the  pylons  at  the  opposite  side.il 
Before  each  of  these  pylons  is  to  be  a large! 
decorative  figure  ; these  are  to  be  executed^ 
by  Messrs.  Marqueste,  Coutan,  Gustave* 
Michel,  and  Lenoir.  M.  Dalou  and  Ml  I 
Gardet  are  to  sculpture  four  lions  accom?| 
panied  by  figures  of  children  or  genii,  in  factdj 
ol  the  entrance  to  the  new  bridge,  the  balus-iJj 
trade  of  which  will  carry  two  figures  ir ; 
bronze,  by  M.  Massoule  and  M.  Leopold)! 
Morice.  M.  Gauquid  has  been  commisirf 
sioned  to  carry  out  the  groups  of  chiluii 
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dren  in  bronze  which  will  surround  the 
large  lamp  standards  at  each  side  of  the 
bridge.  In  regard  to  the  Champs  ElystSes 
palace  M.  Joseph  Blanc  has  been  com- 
missioned to  paint  the  cartoons  for  a decora- 
tive frieze  to  ornament  part  of  the  large 
palace,  and  which  is  to  be  carried  out  in  bas- 
irelief  by  MM.  Sicard,  Fagel,  and  Baralis. 
Lastly,  M.  Recipon  has  been  commissioned 
to  execute  the  ;quadriga  groups  which  will 
^surmount  the  angle  pavilions  of  the  large 
palace,  on  the  fa9ade  towards  the  new 
•avenue. 


An  Example  of  In  last  issue  of  the  Gazette 
Sculptured  ^es  ^eaux  Arts  (August,  1898, 
p.  107)  M.  Solomon  Reinach 
(publishes  an  interesting  marble  group  now 
dn  the  museum  at  Sofia.  This  museum, 
•under  the  active  and  intelligent  directorship 
of  M.  Dobinsky,  is  rapidly  rising  into  emi- 
nence, and  promises  to  be  a good  third  to 
'those  of  Constantinople  and  Athens.  The 
.group  in  question  was  found  on  the  site  of 
•the  ancient  Odessos,  not  far  from  Tomi,  the 
•scene  of  the  exile  of  Ovid.  The  place  was  a 
•colony  of  the  Milesians,  founded  in  the  sixth 
•century  b.c.  The  group  of  two  figures, 
•0‘43  m.  in  height,  represents,  according  to 
M.  Reinach,  Aphrodite  and  Adonis.  This 
•conclusion  he  is  led  to  by  a study  of 
•analogous  groups  in  inscribed  Etruscan 
•mirrors.  Its  special  interest  lies  in  the  fact 
that  its  style  is  closely  analogous  to  that  of 
a familar  group  of  ancient  monuments 
•known  as  Neo-Attic,  and  associated  with 
the  names  Stephanos  and  Menelaos.  This 
iNeo- Attic  style  prevailed  at  the  end  of 
•the  second,  and  beginning  of  the  first  century 
b.c.,  and  is  a kind  of  late  repetition  of 
the  manner  of  Praxiteles  ; its  characteristics 
are  a peculiar  openness  of  the  ocular  cavity, 
.attenuation  of  the  relief  of  eyelids  and  eye- 
•brows,  and  a general  dreamy  languor  of 
^expression. 

The  Drummed  This  ancient  chapel,  which 

j Chapel,  since  the  thirteenth  century 
has  been  the  burial-place  of 
^several  members  of  a distinguished  Scotch 
family,  has,  together  with  its  monuments, 
'been  recently  repaired  at  the  charges  of 
Lord  Ancaster  (of  the  neighbouring  Drum- 
mond Castle),  Viscount  Strathallan,  and 
•Captain  Drummond,  of  Cromlix.  It  is 
-•situated  on  a bank  of  the  Earn,  between 
•’Strathallan  Castle  and  Inchaffray  Abbey, 
Perthshire,  being  about  three  miles  distant 
•from  the  latter.  Inchaffray — signifying  the 
island  of  masses — was  founded  for  canons 
•regular  from  Scone,  in  1198,  by  Gilbert,  Earl 
■of  Strathearn,  and  Mathilda,  his  wife,  with 
a dedication  tb  St.  John*.  As  the  name 
•implies,  it  was  once  surrounded  by  water 
•David,  second  Lord  Drummond,  bought  it 
from  the  Abbot,  Alexander  Gordon, 
Bishop  of  Galloway,  for  his  second  son 
James,  afterwards  Lord  Madderty  (Mater 
Dei),  and  ancestor  of  the  Viscounts  Strath- 
•allan.  The  river  or  canal  ordered  by 
fhe  last  Parliament  of  Scotland  to  be  cut 
for  draining  the  low  grounds  around  the 
•abbey  was  named  Powaffray,  and  the  word 
“Inner”  prefixed,  meaning  the  junction  of 
the  waters,  forming  Innerpaffray,  gave  a 
•name  to  Lord  Madderty’s  residence,  where 
the  Pow  falls  into  the  Earn.  By  his  wife  Jean 
'he  got  the  lands  of  Innerpeffrey.  The  Abbey 

* The  seal,  of  which  two  impressions  are  extant,  bears  on 
•the  obverse  and  reverse  the  inscription,  “S’  Comune  Eccle 
Sci  Johis  Evangcliste  de  Insula  Missarum.” 


stands  on  the  banks  of  Powaffray  water,  in 
Madderty  parish.  In  Part  VII.  of  “Drum- 
mond’s British  Families  ” (1845)  will  be  found 
a view  of  the  ruins,  with  four  illustrations 
of  the  seal.  Madderty  is  a corruption  of 
“Mater  Dei,”  the  parish  church  being  dedi- 
cated to  Mary  the  Virgin. 

A correspondent  in  Edin- 
Architecfure.”  burgh  writes  to  us  to  say  that 

the  name  of  Mr.“  C.  H.  Wilson,’’ 
referred  to  several  times  in  the  article  on 
“Glasgow  Architecture”  in  our  issue  of 
July  9,  as  the  deceased  architect  of  certain 
buildings,  should  have  been  “ C.  Wilson.” 
The  correction,  we  are  informed,  is  impor- 
tant, as  there  was  also  a Glasgow  architect 
named  C.  tH.  Wilson,  who  was  not  however 
the  architect  of  the  buildings  referred  to.  We 
presume  that  our  correspondent  is  correctly 
informed ; at  all  events  we  give  his  correc- 
tion. It  is  extremely  difficult,  as  we  have 
found  over  and  over  again,  to  get  accurate 
information  as  to  the  spelling  or  initials  of 
the  names  of  deceased  architects  of 
any  city,  even  from  inhabitants  of 
the  same  place.  As  an  instance,  we  may 
mention  that  when  making  up  our  article 
on  the  architecture  of  Aberdeen,  our  repre- 
sentative was  most  positively  informed,  by 
an  Aberdeen  architect,  that  the  architect  01 
the  West  Church  was  “ Gibb,”  the  name  of 
so  renowned  an  architect  as  Gibbs  being 
thus  incorrectly  given  in  his  native  town. 
In  this  case  the  name  was  too  well  known 
for  the  mistake  to  pass ; but  in  the  case  of 
names  of  only  local  celebrity  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  guard  against  inaccuracies  of 
this  kind. 

Dundee  The  ^11  title  of  the  Dundee 
AxchLec  °f  Inst*tute>  as  given  on  the  title- 
page  of  their  annual  Report, 
which  has  just  reached  us,  is  “ Institute  of 
Architecture,  Science,  and  Art,”  the  title 
being  probably  choser*  with  the  view  of 
extending  the  numbers  and  influence  of 
the  Institute  farther  than  could  be  done 
by  the  architects  alone  in  a not  very  large 
city.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
most  has  been  made  of  this  extension  of 
scope,  since  on  the  first  page  we  read  that 
“ of  the  twenty-four  Lady  Associates  elected 
in  November  1891,  only  six  remain  on  the 
roll,  probably  because  so  little  has  been 
attempted  to  be  done  by  way  of  enlisting 
their  practical  sympathy  and  aid.”  This 
is  to  be  regretted;  but  the  general  tone 
of  the  Report  gives  a favourable  idea  of  the 
activity  and  energy  of  the  Institute;  the 
address  of  the  President  (Mr.  T.  M.  Cappon) 
at  the  Conversazione,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Report,  is  a very  good  one  ; and  the  articles 
describing  the  visits  made  to  places  of 
interest,  accompanied  by  some  illustrations, 
are  exceedingly  interesting  and  well  written. 


Horsham  The  West  Sussex  County 

Cemetery  „ . 

Chapel  Times  of  the  20th  contains  a 
Competition.  ^rjef  report  of  the  curiously 
naive  manner  in  which  the  Horsham  Burial 
District  Committee  endeavoured  to  obtain 
competition  designs  for  two  cemetery  chapels 
and  a lodge.  They  wrote  to  three  architects, 
Mr.  Buck,  Mr.  Burston,  and  Mr.  Wheeler, 
asking  for  designs  for  the  buildings  named, 
without  apparently  giving  any  particulars  or 
even  naming  the  sum  to  be  expended.  Mr. 
Buck  wrote  asking  whether  any  independent 
person  would  be  engaged  to  adjudicate  on 
the  designs,  what  was  the  sum  to  be  ex- 


pended, and  whether  the  plans  would  be  sent 
in  under  cover  of  a motto.  He  was  informed 
that  the  designs  would  be  judged  by  the 
Committee,  with  the  names  of  the  architects 
attached,  and  that  the  Committee  left  the 
sum  to  be  expended  to  the  discretion  of  the 
architects  ! He,  very  properly,  declined  to 
compete  under  these  conditions.  Both  the 
other  architects  asked  for  further  particulars, 
and  Mr.  Wheeler  for  an  extension  of  time, 
as  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  prepare  a 
well -matured  design  in  the  time  named. 
After  some  discussion  the  Committee 
adhered  to  their  original  position,  but 
granted  Mr.  Wheeler  the  further  time  he 
asked  for.  Under  these  conditions  it  appears 
that  the  other  two  architects  are  prepared  to 
compete. 

The  annual  Report  of  Dr.  King 
SaHS2y“ofw^.  the  Medical  Officer  of 

Health  for  the  Hackney  Dis- 
trict, touches  on  a good  many  sanitary  evils 
prevalent  in  the  district,  but  especially  on 
the  old  and  long-standing  grievance  of  the 
condition  of  the  River  Lea,  which  seems  to 
be  “nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grows 
worse.”  Into  the  part  of  the  river  border- 
ing on  the  recreation  ground  known  as 
Hackney  Marshes,  the  combined  effluents 
from  the  Walthamstow  Sewage  Farm 
and  the  Leyton  Sewage  Works  are  poured, 
rendering  the  river  so  polluted  as  to 
form,  in  immediate  contiguity  to  a much- 
frequented  open  space,  an  undoubted 
danger  to  public  health.  The  remedy,  the 
Report  urges,  is  to  be  found  in  a main 
drainage  scheme  for  the  Lea  Valley  — a 
scheme  outlined  in  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  in  1886,  and,  as  Dr.  Warry 
observes,  “if  necessary  then,  how  much 
more  so  now.”  A great  deal  of  incon- 
venience has  been  experienced  in  Hackney, 
during  the  past  year,  from  storm  floodings ; 
and  the  Medical  Officer  has  in  previous 
Reports,  it  appears,  referred  to  the  small 
amount  of  fall  in  the  sewers  in  some  parts 
of  the  district,  and  the  need  of  better  provi- 
sion for  carrying-off  storm  water. 

No  . For  an  enlargement  of  their 
Mount  Pleasant.  Weights  and  Measures  Testing 
Clerkenweli.  offices  the  London  County 
Council  have  acquired  two  houses  at  the 
west  end  of  Warner-street,  numbered  41-3, 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  their  site  is  now  being 
cleared.  Of  the  two  houses  No.  41  was 
much  earlier  in  date  than  the  other.  On  its 
front  it  bears  two  red  brick  tablets — the 
lower  tablet  of  simple  design  and  inscribed 
“Baynes  Street,  1737.”  The  upper  tablet  is 
level  vvith  the  second-floor  windows  and 
forms  an  ornamental  piece  of  fashioned 
brickwork.  Beneath  a pointed  hood  or 
pediment  is  a T-shaped  panel,  within 
which  are  cut,  in  relief,  the  letters  and 
date  “ | D P>  1737.”  and  what  we  take 
to  be  the  crest  of  an  arm  holding  a hoop  or 
ring  beneath  a waved  scroll,  and  the  motto, 

“ In  God  is  all  our  trust ; ” on  either  side  of 
the  panel  are  moulded  two  curled  scrolls. 
The  name  “ Baynes-street  ’’  is  noteworthy, 
for  the  houses  now  collectively  known  as 
" Mount  Pleasant”  had  formerly  four  names  ; 
the  block  between  Laystall  and  Warner- 
streets  (beneath  which  ran  the  Fleet)  was 
Dorrington-street,  distinguished  by  the  tablet 
with  date  “ 1720’’  on  the  front  wall  of  Nos. 
55-7;  the  block  between  Warner-«treet  and 
Coldbath-square,  opposite  the  (old)  prison, 
was  Baynes-row ; next  eastwards  were 
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Coldbath  - square,  and  Cobham  - row. 
Little  Baynes-rovv  lay  behind  Nos.  1-4, 
Coldbath-square,  and  extended  from’Baynes- 
court  into  Bath-court.  The  construction  of 
Rosebery-avenue  has  greatly  altered  these 
features  of  the  district.  Coldbath-square 
originally  consisted  of  the  two  rows  of 
houses,  facing  outwards,  which  stood  nearly 
north  and  south  ; in  the  inner  space — once 
known  as  Sir  John  Oldcastle’s  field — rose  the 
chalybeate  spring,  whose  specific  virtues 
were  discovered  in  1697  by  Mr.  Walter 
Baynes  of  the  Middle  Temple,  owner  of  the 
property  we  describe.  Cobham-row,  which 
had  a line  of  chestnut  trees  along  the  pave- 
ment, marked  the  site  of  the  house  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  who  was 
burnt  in  1418  at  St.  Giles’-in-the-Fields,  as 
the  leader  of  the  Lollards. 


. „ , A notice,  in  pursuance  of  the 

Virgin,  London  Building  Act,  1894,  has 
Cha""fdCross‘  been  served  for  the  demolition 
of  the  south  and  west  walls  of 
this  church,  which  represents  all  that  remains 
of  the  old  Greek  church  in  Soho.  The  last 
service  was  celebrated  on  Sunday,  7th 
instant.  It  was  the  first  Greek  church 
erected  in  England,  and  was  built  of  red 
brick  (in  the  then  Hog-lane,  afterwards  Crown- 
street),  in  1677,  by  Joseph  Georgeirenes, 
Archbishop  of  Samos,  who  had  sought  refuge 
in  London  from  the  Turks.  A Greek  inscrip- 
tion over  the  west  door  records  that  Charles 
II.,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Henry  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,  helped  in  the  work. 
It  subsequently  belonged  to  a Huguenot 
congregation,  by  name  ol  “ Les  Grecs,"  dur- 
ing 140  years,  from  whom  the  Calvinistic 
Baptists  acquired  the  lease.  In  1850  Bishop 
Blomfield  saved  the  fabric  from  conversion 
into  a music  hall  and  dancing  saloon,  and  it 
received  its  present  dedication.  The  adjoin- 
ing clergy  house  was  built  in  1862;  about 
eleven  years  later  the  church  was  lengthened 
eastwards,  after  the  designs  of  Messrs.  W. 
Slater  and  the  late  R.  H.  Carpenter — a new 
north  aisle  has  since  been  added.  Some 
almshouses  formerly  surrounded  the  Greek 
Church  ; they  represented  six  separate  en- 
dowments, 1680-6 ; the  north,  west,  and 
south  blocks  were  removed  for  the  erection 
of  Board  Schools,  and  the  School  Board 
Laundry  and  Cookery  Centre  (1892).  The 
church  is  depicted,  but  appears  as  reversed, 
in  Hogarth’s  print  of  " Noon.” 


„ Bertolini.s ..  Some  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
St.  Martin’s-  this  street  have  recently  been 
LdccsS-square.  disman,led-  Of  One  of  them, 
at  the  corner  of  Orange-street, 
the  ground  floor  alone  remains.  Though 
commonly  neglected  in  the  London  guide- 
books, it  was  a famous  house  in  its  day, 
being  a hotel  and  coffee-house  kept  latterly 
by  Mme.  Bertolini,  and  a favourite  resort  of 
men  of  letters,  actors,  and  musicians  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  current  century.  The 
house,  No.  34,  afterwards  “ Foot's  American 
Restaurant,”  is  sometimes  described  as  that 
which  was  occupied  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
and  the  Burney  family,  whom  Mrs.  Thrale 
called  her  "dear  Newtonians.”  But  New- 
ton’s house,  No.  35,  still  stands,  partly  un- 
tenanted, in  St.  Martin’s-street,  between 
Long’s-court  and  the  Orange-street  Congre- 
gational church.  It  was  lately  occupied  by 
the  Warrant  Officers’  Club.  The  adjacent 
ground,  and  the  sites  of  Nos.  4 and  5,  Long’s- 
court,  34  and  35,  Leicester-square,  and  23, 


Green-street,  have  been  cleared  for  the 
proposed  new  buildings  of  the  Dental  Hos- 
pital of  London. 


The  “An-  The  ^arge  engraving  which  the 
Union’;  Engrav-  Council  of  the  Art-Union  of 
Ing'  London  annually  present  to 
their  subscribers  is,  this  year,  a reproduction 
of  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  picture  of  a saintly 
knight  on  a frightened  horse  preparing  to 
descend  into  a dark  and  presumably  haunted 
forest,  with  the  words  " In  Manus  Tuas, 
Domine”  as  a title;  a work  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1879 
The  reproduction  is  an  etching  from  the 
capable  hands  of  Mr.  C.  O.  Murray, 
but  in  that  highly  worked  and  finished  style 
which  may  more  properly  be  called  engraving 
with  the  etching-needle  than  etching  in  the 
artistic  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a conscien- 
tious and  forcible  rendering,  on  an  unneces- 
sarily large  scale,  of  a picture  which,  like 
most  of  the  Art-Union  presentation  subjects, 
has  that  kind  of  easily  apprehended  mean- 
ing which  appeals  to  the  general  taste  of 
the  middle-classes  of  this  country,  who  value 
a picture  more  for  its  moral  than  its  artistic 
quality. 


THE  DESIGNING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  REFUSE  DESTRUCTORS* 

In  the  design  and  construction  of  a successful 
and  economical  refuse  destructor  plant  the 
following  are  the  principal  points  which  must 
be  borne  in  mind  : — 

A.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
primary  object  of  a refuse  destructor  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  to  destroy  refuse,  and  to  destroy 
that  refuse  as  completely  as  possible  and 
without  the  production  of  any  description  of 
nuisance.  By  the  term  to  destroy  refuse  in  this 
connexion  is  implied  a practically  absolute 
chemical  separation  of  the  combustible  portions 
of  the  refuse  (such  as  the  carbon,  phosphates, 
and  nitrates  which  are  found  in  cinders  and  in 
animal  and  vegetable  matter)  from  the  non- 
combustible portions  (which  are  chiefly 
mineral),  and  includes  the  complete  oxidation  of 
the  former  class  and  the  fusion  and  agglomera- 
tion so  far  as  is  possible  into  hard  clinker  of 
the  latter  parts.  It  must  be  regretfully  ad- 
mitted that  in  a very  large  number  of  destruc- 
tors these  important  objects  are  only  attained 
to  a very  limited  extent. 

In  order  to  ensure  a perfect  result  : — 

(1)  A high  temperature  must  be  attained  ; 
1,300  deg.  Fahrenheit  is  admissible,  but 
1,600  deg.  to  1,800  deg.  Fahrenheit  is  better. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  impart  the  desired  tem- 
perature to  the  furnace  gases  after  they  leave 
the  furnaces.  Such  devices  as  Mr.  Jones's 
Patent  Fume  Cremator  (intended  for  this  pur- 
pose) have  done  good  service  in  their  day  in 
preventing  the  abominable  emanations  from 
the  chimneys  of  old-fashioned  low  temperature 
destructors,  but  at  the  best  such  a device  as  a 
fume  cremator  is  only  useful  in  securing  per- 
fect oxidation  of  the  gases  and  vapours  distilled 
from  the  refuse,  while  giving  no  assistance 
whatever  towards  completing  the  other  and 
equally  necessary  part  of  the  process,  namely, 
the  reduction  to  innocuous  clinker  of  the 
solid  refuse  itself.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
essential  that  a high  temperature  must  be  kept 
up  in  the  furnace  itself  as  well  as  in  the  flue. 

(2)  Having  provided  means  for  securing  a 
high  temperature  in  the  furnaces  and  the  flues, 
such  arrangements  must  be  made  as  will 
secure  that  the  whole  of  the  refuse  and  the 
whole  of  the  products  of  combustion  or  distilla- 
tion must  be  subjected  to  this  high  tempera- 
ture, in  presence  of  sufficient  air,  and  'for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  insure  complete 
oxidation  of  all  combustible  substances. 

(3)  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  products  of 
combustion  passing  up  the  chimney  must  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  solid  matters,  such  as 
dust,  which,  although  they  may  be  so  perfectly 
burnt  as  to  be  free  from  any  taint  of  putrefac- 
tion, yet  their  mechanical  effect  upon  the 
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leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  upon  the  lungs  of 
persons  and  animals,  and  upon  clothing  and 
furniture,  are  such  as  to  become  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  and  a nuisance  which  has  been 
proved  in  more  than  one  instance  to  be  action- 
able at  law. 

B.  The  destructor  must  be  so  designed  as 
to  involve  the  least  possible  expense  in  its 
working.  To  this  end  the  handling  of  the 
refuse  should  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible, 
though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
adoption  of  cumbrous  and  complicated 
mechanical  feeding  arrangements  has 
hitherto  been  found  to  give  no  relief  in  the 
matter  of  labour  ; in  fact,  it  has  even  involved 
additional  labour,  while  at  the  same  time  such 
machinery  is  frequently  very  costly  both  in 
construction  and  in  upkeep  and  working 
charges.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  machinery  working  in  the  presence  of 
large  quantities  of  dusty  and  dirty  material 
deteriorates  very  rapidly,  and  any  machinery 
which  is  required  about  a destructor,  par- 
ticularly electrical  machinery,  must  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  nearly  as  possible  boxed 
in  and  protected  from  dust.  The  author 
would  mention  as  an  instance  the  Shoreditch 
combined  electrical  lighting  and  destructor 
plant,  where  a large  proportion  of  the  totai 
current  produced  appears  to  have  been  used 
on  the  works  in  driving  fans,  lifting 
machinery,  &c.  The  author  believes  that  this, 
excessive  expenditure  of  energy  is  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  extra  resistance  caused  by 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  switches,  brushes, 
&c.,  in  proper  order  in  presence  of  dust  and 
dirt.  In  order  to  ensure  economy,  the  safest 
points  to  bear  in  mind  are  that  the  refuse  should 
be  brought  in  the  collecting  carts  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  charging  holes  of  the  furnaces, 
and  the  tipping  arrangements  should  be  such 
that  a minimum  of  work  is  involved  in  properly 
charging. the  furnaces.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  considerable  judgment  is  required 
in  working  a fire,  and  that  judgment  is  not 
usually  a faculty  possessed  by  machinery.  Ir.‘ 
order  to  obviate  any  difficulty  in  separating 
clinker  from  unburnt  matter,  and  in  order  to 
insure  as  nearly  as  possible  a continuous  pro- 
cess in  the  furnaces,  they  should  be  fed  at  one 
end  of  the  grate  and  clinkered  at  the  other,  anc? 
the  arrangements  at  the  clinkering  end  should 
again  be  such  as  to  involve  the  least  possible 
labour  in  removing  the  clinker  and  to  avoid  ! 
altogether  the  necessity  for  breaking  it  up  in- 1 
order  to  get  it  through  small  openings. 

C.  In  these  days  people  are  not  content  with 
getting  rid  of  the  refuse  in  an  inoffensive; 
manner.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  large  t 
quantities  of  heat  are  available  from  the  com-  > 
bustion  of  refuse,  and  therefore  it  has  become! 
necessary  that  this  heat  should  be  utilised,  and  : 
at  present  almost  the  only  practicable  method: 
of  utilising  the  heat  is  in  the  evaporation  of  > 
water.  When  it  has  been  shown  that  in  prac-  1 
tical  use  eight  tons  of  refuse  will  raise  as  mudjgtj 
steam  as  one  ton  of  good  coal  burnt  under  :! 
good  conditions,  and  that  it  will  raise  thati! 
steam  to  the  highest  working  pressures 
ordinarily  adopted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  : 
to  the  advisability  of  providing  sufficient  1 
boiler  room  and  arranging  a suitable  use  for-] 
the  available  power.  In  order  to  secure  the<) 
best  results  the  boilers  must  be  placed  near.) 
enough  to  the  cells  to  prevent  any  important] 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  but  they  must  not  bet] 
placed  near  enough  to  interfere  with  perfect] 
combustion  of  the  gases,  which  is  generally  ! 
not  completed  until  after  they  have  left  the  ! 
furnaces  and  traversed  a certain  length  of  fluei 
to  insure  proper  mixing.  It  must  be  borne  in,;- 
mind  that  even  in  boiler  firing  with  coaLij: 
any  contact  of  the  gases  with  comparatively} 
cool  cross  tubes,  &c.,  before  they  are  perfectly] 
oxidised,  will  check  the  combustion  and  cause  r 
smoke,  and  it  is  obviously  useless  to  mix  any  ; 
further  oxygen  with  such  unburnt  gases  after! 
they  have  dropped  below  their  natural  tem-]i 
perature  of  combustion  or  "flashing  point."  Itll 
may  here  be  mentioned  that  water-tube  boilers-T 
are  the  most  readily  adapted  to  the  require-.fi 
ments  of  a destructor  station,  although  veryfl 
good  results  have  been  obtained  with  otherli 
types,  particularly  Lancashire  boilers.  TheiJ 
comparative  safety  of  water-tube  boilers  from  .p 
explosion,  and  their  general  handiness  and:: 
convenience,  render  them  particularly  adapted:  ; 
for  working  where  the  labour  employed  is  not: 
of  a highly  cultivated  order,  and  generally  irt  1 
connexion  with  these  plants  it  is  best  to  re-Jj 
member  that  whatever  apparatus  is  provided  t >1 
will  probably  have  to  be  worked  by  stokers. 

D.  The  solid  matters  resulting  from  thei 
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:ombustion  of  the  refuse,  c.g.,  clinkers,  from  off 
:he  grates,  and  fine  ashes  from  underneath 
:hem,  must  be  made  use  of  for  two  reasons. 
First,  if  they  are  not  made  use  of,  they  must  be 
carted  away  and  tipped  to  waste  at  a further 
cost.  Second,  they  may  be  made  a valuable 
source  of  revenue.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  have  here  another  powerful  argument 
in  favour  of  high  temperature  destructors,  the 
clinker  from  which  will  be  completely  fused, 
ind  will  contain  no  combustible  or  putrescible 
natter,  and  will  therefore  be  of  a hard  and 
iharp  nature  in  contradistinction  to  the  clinker 
rom  low  temperature  destructors,  which  is 
soft,  friable,  and  totally  useless,  and  frequently 
iven  putrescible.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
such  half-burnt  clinker  to  take  fire  again  after 
jeing  tipped  into  a heap,  and  thus  to  occasion 
•erious  nuisance.  Assuming,  however,  that 
he  clinker  is  going  to  be  of  a hard  and  useful 
:haracter,  we  shall  require  machines  for 
jreaking  it  up,  grinding  it,  and  mixing  it  with 
ime,  &c.,  to  form  mortar,  and  these  machines 
nust  be  powerful,  massive,  and  durable, 
iaving  thus  briefly  sketched  the  requirements 
>f  a destructor  plant,  the  author  will  proceed  to 
jive  some  details  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
•bjects  have  been  attained  in  one  or  two  plants 
n the  design  and  construction  of  which  he  has 
>een  concerned. 

This  purpose  will  perhaps  be  best  served 
>y  a brief  description  of  the  plants  in  question. 

1.  The  Powdcrliall  Destructor , Edinburgh. — 
This  is  a 10-cell  plant.  It  was  originally  of  the 
rryer  type,  having  been  constructed  in  the 
■ear  1893.  The  working  of  the  destructor, 
lowever,  gave  rise  to  serious  complaints  from 
he  neighbours,  culminating  in  an  action  for 
tuisance  by  the  proprietors  of  the  neighbour- 
ng  estate  of  Redbraes,  on  which  were  situated 
ome  nursery  gardens.  It  was  held  by  the 
ligh  Court  at  Edinburgh  that  a serious 
uisance  had  been  established,  and  the  Cor- 
loration  were  condemned  in  damages  and 
:osts.  The  costs,  owing  to  the  very  large  num- 
>er  of  expert  witnesses  called  on  both  sides, 
vere  extremely  heavy.  The  Court  appointed 
Mr.  Benjamin  Hall  Blyth,  the  eminent  civil 
:ngineer  of  Edinburgh  and  Westminster,  to 
:onfer  with  Professor  William  Odling,  of  Ox- 
ord,  and  to  report  to  the  Court  as  to  the  prac- 
icability  of  remodelling  the  destructor  in 
irder  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  nuisance- 
Vlr.  Blyth  inspected  the  most  important 
iestructors  in  England,  and  his  report  to  the 
Dourt  was  to  the  effect  that  if  the  type  of 
lestructor  in  use  at  Oldham  and  at  Leeds  were 
idopted  the  nuisance  would  be  abated.  There- 
upon the  author’s  firm  made  an  offer  to  the 
Corporation  to  take  upon  their  shoulders  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  alteration,  and  to 
guarantee  that  all  the  causes  of  complaint 
should  be  removed.  A formal  contract  was 
sntered  into,  Mr.  Hall  Blyth  being  retained  as 
referee,  and  the  contractors  bound  themselves 
to  fulfil  all  their  obligations  to  his  entire 
satisfaction.  It  so  happened  that  the  grates  of 
the  old  furnace  were  of  practically  the  same 
dimensions  as  those  of  the  Horsfall  Standard 
Cell  and  therefore  the  furnaces  were  only 
pulled  down  to  the  level  of  the  grate  bars,  the 
foundations  and  ashpit  walling  being  left  in 
place.  After  the  heavy  expenses  to  which  the 
Corporation  had  already  been  put,  there  was  a 
natural  desire  to  economise  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  alterations,  and  therefore  some  of  the  old 
ironwork,  including  the  clinkering  doors,  was 
made  to  do  duty  over  again.  These  clinkering 
doors  are  of  a somewhat  awkward  pattern, 
They  swing  upwards  on  hinges,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  balance  weights,  working  into 
recesses  in  the  furnace  fronts.  The  hinges 
give  a good  deal  of  trouble  from  sticking,  and 
although  the  doors  have  the  advantage  of  pro- 
viding an  opening  right  across  the  grate  for  the 
[removal  of  clinker,  they  have  the  great  disad- 
vantage that  the  amount  of  opening  is  fixed — 
that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  either  wide  open  or 
shut,  and  when  they  are  wide  open  the  hot 
baffle  plate  at  the  back  of  the  door  reflects 
great  heat  on  to  the  arms,  hands,  and  faces  of 
the  workmen.  With  the  exception  of  these 
and  some  other  minor  details,  the  furnaces  as 
reconstructed  are  of  the  Horsfall  standard 
pattern.  They  are  built  in  a double  row  back 
to  back,  five  cells  on  each  side.  Each  pair  of 
cells  communicate  at  the  back  with  a feed  hole 
2 ft.  square  common  to  the  pair  of  cells.  The 
feed-hole  has  a flat  table  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
refuse  is  pushed  over  the  edge  of  this  table  by 
means  of  a three-pronged  fork.  It  falls  down 
on  to  the  sloping  dry  hearth  of  the  furnace. 
The  sides  of  the  furnace  flare  out  side- 
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ways  from  the  feeding  end  down  to 
the  grate,  so  that  when  the  refuse  is 
once  pushed  over  the  edge  of  the  table 
at  the  bottom  of  the  feed-hole  it  cannot  possibly 
stick.  In  this  manner  somewhere  about  a cubic 
yard  of  refuse  is  fed  in  at  one  operation  on  to 
the  drying  hearth.  The  operation  of  feeding 
takes  place  a few  minutes  after  the  operation 
of  clinkering,  the  red  fire  on  the  grate  being 
given  a short  period  to  brighten  up  under  the 
action  of  the  blast  before  the  fresh  refuse  is 
drawn  on.  The  stoker  on  the  clinkering  floor 
pulls  the  refuse  forward  from  the  drying  hearth 
on  to  the  grate  bars,  and  spreads  it  evenly  over 
the  grate.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
drying  hearth  is  paved  with  fire-brick,  and  is 
kept  hot  by  being  in  close  proximity  to  the 
main  flue.  It  is  found  that  6 ft.  is  the  maximum 
length  of  grate  which  can  be  conveniently 
worked  by  the  men.  It  is  also  found  that 
making  the  grates  5 ft.  wide  insures  the  handiest 
and  most  economical  disposition  of  the  labour, 
therefore  each  grate  is  5 ft.  wide  by  6 ft.  long, 
or  30  square  ft.  in  area.  The  grate  bars  in  the 
Edinburgh  destructor  are  of  wrought  iron, 
rivetted  together  in  slabs  of  four.  Each  bar  is 
of  a tapered  section,  half  an  inch  thick  at  the 
top  and  three-sixteenths  at  the  bottom  edge.  The 
distance  pieces  or  washers  between  the  bars  are 
cut  from  the  bars  themselves  and  inverted,  so 
that  the  air  space  between  the  bars  is  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide.  They  are  made  in 
6 ft.  lengths.  There  is  thus  no  joint  in  the 
middle  of  the  grate  for  the  firing  tools  to  get 
caught  in.  Each  furnace  is  provided  with 
hollow  cast-iron  sides,  having  removable  plates 
next  to  the  fire.  The  air  from  the  forced 
draught  apparatus  is  introduced  into  these 
boxes,  which  communicate  for  that  purpose, 
with  a blast  flue  common  to  each  row  of  cells. 
The  boxes  are  closed  above  the  grate.  They 
communicate  with  the  ashpit  by  openings  con- 
trolled by  valves.  The  valves  are  operated  by 
handles  placed  below  the  clinkering  door. 
These  side  boxes  serve  a double  purpose — 
first,  the  air  is  heated,  and  second,  the  brick- 
work of  the  furnaces  is  protected  from  the 
erosive  action  of  the  clinker,  which  in  ordinary 
brick-lined  furnaces  adheres  to  the  brickwork 
and  brings  away  small  particles  of  the  same  at 
every  time  of  clinkering,  so  that  the  furnace 
sides  becc  me  rapidly  eaten  away.  Ordinary  iron 
plates  will  not  stand  the  heat,  but  this  difficulty 
is  completely  avoided  by  the  side  box  arrange- 
ment alluded  to.  The  blast  flues  are  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  main  flue,  so  that  any 
heat  which  is  given  up  by  conduction  from  the 
sides  of  the  main  flue  is  communicated  to  the 
air  and  finds  its  way  back  to  the  furnaces  to 
assist  in  promoting  rapid  combustion.  Each 
blast  flue  communicites  at  its  outer  end 
with  a vertical  flue,  in  which  is  placed  the 
forced  draught  apparatus.  This  consists  of  a 
large  steam  jet  blower  of  an  improved  and 
patented  design,  a row  of  adjustable  flat  steam 
jets  being  placed  sd  as  to  introduce  a power- 
ful current  of  air  in  a cast-iron  trumpet, 
also  of  a flat  shape.  The  use  of  these  steam 
jets  saves  a good  deal  of  expense  and  trouble 
in  keeping  an  engine  and  fan  in  running 
order,  and  they  require  no  skill  and  atten- 
tion, besides  which  the  steam  is  of  consider- 
able assistance  in  raising  the  temperature  in  the 
cells.  The  flues  are  arranged  according  to 
Horsfall’s  well-known  patent.  The  whole  of 
the  products  of  combustion  pass  out  of  the 
furnaces  at  the  front  end  through  openings  in 
the  arch  immediately  above  the  clinkering 
door.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  gases 
pass  away  at  the  clinkering  or  hot  end  of  the 
furnaces,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Fryer 
destructor,  in  which  the  gases  pass  away  at 
the  feeding  or  cold  end  of  the  furnaces.  The 
iront  flue  arrangement  insures  that  any  vapours 
given  off  by  the  green  refuse  in  drying  shall 
be  mixed  with  the  hot  flames  from  the  blazing 
refuse,  and  the  furnace  crown  and  cross  flues 
are  thus  raised  to  a red  or  white  heat,  the 
bricks  retaining  their  high  temperature  even 
after  the  fires  are  freshly  charged,  and  thus  en- 
suring that  at  all  times  and  in  all  states  of  the  fires 
the  gases  are  perfectly  consumed.  The  cross 
flues  run  back  over  the  top  of  the  cell,  the  two 
flues  from  each  pair  of  cells  meeting  at  a point 
over  the  centre  of  the  main  flue  and  communi- 
cating therewith  by  a vertical  passage.  On 
looking  into  the  main  flue  of  one  of  these 
destructors,  bright  blue  flames  can  always  be 
seen  descending  through  these  passages.  In 
order  to  be  visible  at  that  point  the  flame  must 
be  at  least  25  ft.  long,  and  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  furnace  work  will  realise  that 
the  production  of  a bright  flame  25  ft.  long  from 
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ordinary  house  refuse,  mixed  with  decaying 
fish  and  other  matter  of  the  most  abominable 
description,  is  no  mean  achievement.  It  is 
found  that  when  a considerable  number,  say 
six  cells  or  more,  are  combined  in  one  block, 
the  mixing  of  the  gases  from  the  various 
furnaces  insures  a very  steady  and  very  high 
temperature  in  the  main  flue,  and  it  is  there- 
fore always  found  advisable  to  construct  the 
furnaces  in  blocks  in  this  manner  rather  than  to 
divide  them  up  and  put  boilers  between  them. 
At  Edinburgh  the  main  flue  communicates  im- 
mediately with  a large  dust-depositing  chamber, 
circular  in  form  and  of  somewhat  peculiar 
construction.  This  chamber  is  shown  upon 
the  diagram.  The  gases  pass  first  into  the 
outer  cavity,  swing  round  this,  enter  the  inner 
cavity  or  well  at  the  top,  and  leave  it  at  the 
bottom.  Various  baffles  are  provided  in  the 
outer  cavity.  The  swirling  action  thus  pro- 
duced causes  any  small  quantity  of  dust  which 
the  gases  may  contain  to  be  deposited  within 
this  chamber.  The  exigencies  of  space  were 
the  cause  of  the  dust-catcher  being  placed 
between  the  cells  and  the  boiler,  which  doubt- 
less causes  some  loss  of  heat.  The  boiler  is 
the  original  boiler  belonging  to  the  old  de- 
structor. It  is  of  the  multitubular  type,  and  is 
not  nearly  large  enough  to  use  the  whole  of 
the  heat  from  the  cells.  It,  however,  produces 
steam  for  forced  draught  apparatus  and  for 
driving  a mortar-mill  and  an  electric  light 
plant,  which  provides  light  for  the  destructor- 
house  and  a range  of  stables  and  superinten- 
dent’s house  belonging  to  the  cleansing 
department. 

The  effect  of  the  alterations  carried  out  by 
the  author’s  firm  was  that  all  causes  of  com- 
plaint were  entirely  removed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  referee. 

The  tipping  arrangements  are  as  originally 
designed.  There  is  a tipping-floor  on  each 
side  of  the  row  of  cells,  and  the  x’efuse  is  tipped 
from  the  carts  on  to  the  furnace  top  in  close 
proximity  to  the  feed-holes.  To  prevent  stew- 
ing of  the  refuse  on  top  of  the  cells,  the 
charging-floor  is  honeycombed  with  drain 
pipes,  communicating  with  the  forced  draught 
apparatus,  whereby  fresh  air  is  continually 
drawn  through  the  pipes. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  a brief  description 
of  the  12-cell  destructor  at  Hammerton-street, 
Bradford.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  last  de- 
scribed, there  was  originally  a Fryer  destructor. 
It  had,  however,  been  fitted  some  years  ago 
with  Horsfall’s  forced  draught  apparatus,  and 
it  worked  with  fair  success  until  it  was  consi- 
dered by  the  Corporation  to  be  worn  out.  The 
contract  for  re-constructing  the  furnaces  was 
then  entrusted  to  the  author’s  firm.  The  de- 
structor consisted  of  two  blocks  of  six  cells 
each,  with  a pair  of  multitubular  boilers  and  a 
chimney  between  the  two  blocks.  Each  block 
of  cells  has  a passage  through  one  boiler  and 
an  alternative  passage  direct  to  the  chimney. 
These  cells  were  ordered  by  the  Corporation  to 
be  completely  removed  to  the  ground  level,  and 
the  new  cells  were  constructed  entirely  with 
new  material  and  according  to  improved 
designs  prepared  under  the  immediate  supervi- 
sion of  the  author.  The  flues  are  arranged 
exactly  as  described  in  the  case  of  the 
Edinburgh  destructor,  the  dimensions  of 
the  cross  flues  being  slightly  enlarged 
in  the  light  of  more  recent  experience.  The 
dimensions  of  the  charging  holes  and  feed- 
ing table  were  also  slightly  altered  for  the 
same  reasons,  in  order  to  insure  a greater 
facility  in  charging.  Observationshaving  been 
made  with  regard  to  parts  of  the  old  destructor 
which  had  failed  after  years  of  service,  the  new 
one  was  constructed  with  much  heavier  end 
walls  and  with  far  more  massive  stays.  It  is 
tied  together  by  means  of  heavy  rolled  steel 
joists  8 in.  by  4m.,  and  tie-rods  i|  in.  diameter, 
swelled  to  if  in.  to  receive  the  nuts,  and  there 
are  two  steel  channels,  12  in.  by  3 in.,  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  block  of  cells  over  each 
furnace  front.  It  was  found  that  the  ordinary 
cast-iron  washer  blocks  through  which  the  tie- 
rods  pass,  and  which  hold  the  channels  in 
position  were  liable  to  give  way  under  expan- 
sion of  the  furnaces.  Cast  steel  washer  blocks 
were  therefore  substituted,  and  very  heavy 
spring  steel  washers  were  placed  under 
the  nuts  in  order  to  allow  a certain  limited 
freedom  of  movement.  These  improve- 
ments have  been  quite  effectual.  The 
side  boxes  were  also  improved  by  placing 
the  controlling  valves  in  the  neck  of  the  boxes 
and  cutting  off  the  supply  of  air  at  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  blast  flue,  the  openings  from 
the  side  boxes  in  the  ashpit  being  alwavs  left 
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open.  The  blast  is  controlled  by  large  swing- 
ing valves  placed  in  cast  iron  boxes  built  into 
the  arch  of  the  blast  flue  and  bolted  up  to  the 
side  boxes.  The  movable  plates  which  close 
the  front  of  the  boxes  are  of  an  improved 
pattern  held  in  place  with  spring  wedges,  and 
after  nearly  twelve  months  of  continuous  hard 
work  not  one  of  these  plates  has  shown  the 
smallest  sign  of  either  burning  or  cracking. 
The  clinkering  doors  are  also  of  an  improved 
design.  They  are  constructed  similarly  to  the 
doors  usually  employed  on  plate  furnaces, 
being  hollow  castings  with  a space  at  the  back, 
which  is  filled  up  with  fire  bricks.  The  door 
is  balanced  by  a solid  cast  balance  weight  pro- 
vided with  a handle,  and  is  suspended  by  a 
wire  rope  passing  over  two  pulleys.  Although 
the  door  weighs  5 cwt.  and  the  balance  weight 
the  same,  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  opening  or  closing  it  with  one  hand. 
The  ash-pit  doors  and  flue  doors  are  very  care- 
fully designed  and  fitted  up,  the  faces  of  the 
doors  and  frames  being  planed  and  the  pin 
holes  drilled  with  the  door  in  position,  thus 
insuring  a perfectly  close  fit.  They  are  held 
by  lever  catches  working  on  wedged-shaped 
faces.  The  boilers  belonging  to  this  plant 
were  not  disturbed,  and  they  are,  like  the 
Edinburgh  boilers,  of  the  multitubular  type, 
and  not  half  large  enough  to  take  up  the  whole 
of  the  heat.  They  supply  steam,  however,  for 
the  forced  draught  apparatus,  which  is  of  the 
same  pattern  as  at  Edinburgh,  for  a large 
quantity  of  clinker-grinding  and  mortar- 
mixing machinery,  for  the  electric  lighting  of 
the  works,  and  manager's  house  and  office, 
and  for  certain  fish-drying  pans  'belonging 
to  a private  enterprise.  The  Corporation 
contemplate  putting  down  more  boilers  and 
machinery  to  utilise  the  heat  from  the  de- 
structor. The  results  of  the  building  of  the  new 
cells  have  been  as  follows  The  capacity  of  the 
destructor,  which  was  formerly  7%  tons  per 
cell  per  twenty-four  hours,  has  been  increased 
up  to  10  tons  per  cell  per  twenty-four  hours, 
and  since  the  men  have  been  used  to  the  cells  a 
further  increase  up  to  11  tons  has  taken  place. 
This  is  without  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
men  employed.  The  cost  of  labour  has  been 
reduced  from  7j^d.  to  8d.  per  ton  under  the  old 
system  to  just  over  5d.  under  the  new  system. 
This  is  by  several  pence  the  lowest  authenti- 
cated cost  of  labour  in  the  world.  The  tempera- 
ture in  the  cells  and  flues  has  been  very  largely 
increased  and  the  smoke  from  the  chimney 
has  been  reduced  to  an  absolutely  inapprecia- 
ble quantity  ; in  fact,  it  requires  a remarkably 
clear  state  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  anything  from  the  chimney  top  at 
all,  although  no  dust-catcher  is  in  use  and  the 
chimney  is  quite  close  to  the  cells.  At  Ham- 
merton-street  an  ingenious  arrangement  of 
overhead  railway,  carrying  a swinging  truck, 
into  which  the  clinkers  are  pulled  direct  from 
the  furnaces,  has  been  applied  to  both  of  the 
blocks  of  cells.  This  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Cox,  the  city  engineer,  and  Mr.  McTaggart,  the 
superintendent  of  the  cleansing  department. 
Improved  machinery  for  dealing  with  the 
clinker  has  also  been  introduced,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  since  the  new  cells  were  got  to  work 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  every  ounce  of  clinker,  fine  ash, 
and  flue-dust  produced,  at  a profit,  either  in  the 
shape  <>f  mixed  mortar  or  of  ground  ballast  for 
making  plaster,  concrete,  &c.  At  the  present 
time  machinery  is  on  order  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  stone  from  the  clinker. 

The  Norwich  Destructor. — This  is  a two-cell 
plant,  erected  at  the  new  mills  sewage  pump- 
ing station  of  the  Norwich  Corporation.  It 
was  put  down  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  steam,  tenders  having  been  invited 
upon  the  basis  of  specifying  the  quantity  of 
steam  to  be  raised  instead  of  specifying  the 
number  of  cells  required.  The  destructor  is  of 
the  single-row  type,  but  is  fed  from  the  top, 
this  design  having  been  adopted  to  suit  an 
existing  building  which  it  was  desired  to  utilise. 
The  boiler  is  of  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  type 
of  735  square  feet  of  heating  surface.  It  is 
placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  pair  of  cells, 
and  communicates  directly  with  the  chimney. 
It  supplies  steam  for  driving  air  compressors 
for  Shone’s  patent  sewage  lifting  machinery. 
The  working  pressure  is  120  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  The  main  features  of  the  furnaces 
are  precisely  the  same  as  those  at  Brad- 
ford. The  feeding  arrangements  are  somewhat 
different,  there  being  no  room  to  make  an 
inclined  approach  roadway  for  carts  to  tip  on 
to  the  top  of  the  furnaces  as  is  the  case  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Bradford.  There  is  a pit  provided 
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below  the  ground  level.  In  this  pit  several 
hopper  wagons  run  on  rails.  They  are  brought 
up  to  the  tipping  beam  and  the  carts  tip  into 
them.  The  bodies  of  the  hopper  wagons  are 
then  lifted  off  the  wheels  by  a travelling  crane 
and  conveyed  to  the  charging  holes  of  the 
furnaces.  The  doors  in  the  bottom  are  opened 
and  the  refuse  dropped  on  to  the  drying 
hearth.  These  two  furnaces,  on  their  official 
trial  by  the  city  engineer  of  Norwich,  were 
found  to  burn  30  tons  of  refuse  per  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  15' tons  per  cell  per  twenty-four 
hours.  They  evaporated  over  2,400  lbs.  of 
water  per  hour  from  cold  river  feed  to  a steam 
pressure  of  120  lb.  per  square  inch.  These 
results  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  maker's 
guarantee.  The  general  results  obtained  from 
this  plant  have  been  of  a highly  satisfactory 
character. 

At  this  point  a brief  description  of  the  plant 
which  is  about  to  be  erected  for  the  Pembroke 
Township  Commissioners,  County  Dublin,  in 
connexion  with  their  electric  lighting  station, 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  general  scheme 
of  the  plant  has  been  arranged  to  suit  the 
electric  lighing  plans  of  Mr.  Robert  Hammond, 
the  consulting  engineer  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  destructor  will  consist  of  two  cells  of  the 
same  size  as  those  at  Norwich,  and  a Babcock 
and  Wilcox  boiler  also  of  the  same  size.  The 
boiler  will  be  capable  of  withstanding  a work- 
ing pressure  of  1501b.  per  square  inch,  the  pro- 
posed working  pressure  of  the  electric  light 
boilers  being  140.1b.  The  furnaces  will  be  of  the 
back-fed  type,  obviating  the  necessity  of  tipping 
the  refuse  on  the  top  of  the  furnaces  and  saving 
6 ft.  in  the  height  of  tipping  platform,  and  con- 
sequently reducing  the  slope  of  the  inclined 
road.  The  tipping  platform  and  building  of 
the  destructor  are  to  be  large  enough  for  a 
plant  of  double  the  size,  which  will  probably 
soon  become  necessary.  When  that  time 
arrives  all  that  will  be  required  will  be  to 
add  two  cells  and  another  boiler  of  the  same 
size.  For  all  this  provision  is  made  in  the 
original  scheme.  The  tipping  platform  is  so 
arranged  that  the  coal  for  the  electric-light 
boilers  will  be  tipped  from  it  exactly  where 
it  is  required,  and  the  space  under  the 
tipping  platform  will  form  on  one  side 
coal  bunkers  and  on  the  other  side  a cable 
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store.  The  destructor,  in  addition  to  relieving 
the  Commissioners  of  a large  quantity  of  objec- 
tionable refuse,  will  provide  some  80  horse- 
power in  aid  of  the  electric-light  station  and  in 
reduction  of  the  coal  bill.  This  will  be  the 
first  high-temperature  destructor  to  be  erected 
in  Ireland,  and  it  will  also  be  the  first  destructor 
in  Ireland  combined  with  a public  electric- 
lighting plant.  The  Commissioners  of  Pem- 
broke township  are  therefore  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  their  foresight  in  becoming  the 
pioneers  of  the  sanitary  disposal  and  economical 
utilisation  of  town  refuse  in  Ireland. 


BUTTRESS  FINIALS,  WOOLPIT  CHURCH  j 
These  characteristic  examples  of  mediaeval  it 
grotesques  from  Woolpit  Church,  Suffolk,  are  | 
from  sketches  by  Mr.  H.  Percy  Adams. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Public  Park,  Widxes. — The  first  premium  t| 
of  thirty-five  guineas  in  the  public  competition  | 
for  the  best  design  for  laying-out  the  Appleton  | 
House  Estate  as  a public  park  has  been| 
awarded  to  Messrs.  William  Barron  & Son,| 
Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash.  The  area  of  a 
the  park  is  about  36  acres,  and  in  addition 
to  the  general  plan  of  the  park,  which  M 
contains  a lake,  cricket  and  recreation  grounds,  | 
lawn-tennis  grounds,  bowling-green,  gym-* 
nasiums,  &c.,  Messrs.  Barron  & Son  furnisttl 
three  alternative  plans  for  dealing  with  Apple-;j| 
ton  House  and  premises  ; also  designs  for* 
entrance  gates,  band-stands,  shelters,  foun-jl 
tains,  &c. 


New  Cafe,  Botanic  Gardens. — At  the  Botanicd 
Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  a new  public  cafeol 
has  been  erected,  together  with  a private  dining-hally: 
(45  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide),  reading  and  reception:  j 
rooms,  and  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  cloak-rooms.ia 
There  is  a spacious  “ hall  lounge,"  entered  from  the  ; 
main  conservatory.  With  the  exception  of  the  cafe.'a 
the  building  is  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of(9 
Fellows  of  the  Society  and  their  friends.  The  foun-id 
dations  and  superstructure  were  carried  out  by:. 
Messrs.  Huntley  Bros.,  of  Croydon  ; thedecorationsiil 
and  furnishing  by  Messrs.  Maple  & Co. ; and  thel  J 
heating  by  the  Thames  Bank  Iron  Co.  The  archi-i’fl 
tect  is  Mr.  H.  W.  Hetherington  Palmer,  London.  1 
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STABLING,  HIGHCOMBE  EDGE, 
HINDHEAD. 

The  stabling  here  illustrated  was  recently 
erected  for  Mr.  Rayner  Storr,  in  connexion 
with  a house  at  Hindhead.  It  provides  two 
stalls,  loose  box,  and  man’s  apartments.  The 
long  elevation  illustrated  overlooks  the  tennis 
lawns,  and  has  a garden  room  approached  by 
outside  steps.  The  tower  encloses  the  water- 
tanks,  fed  from  a well,  and  supplies  the  house. 
The  materials  are  brindled  brick,  trimmed  with 
red,  Petersfield  tiles  to  the  roofs,  and  Eltervvater 
slates  on  the  tower.  William  A Pite. 


CONGRESS  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Ox  Thursday  last  week  the  opening  discus- 
sions at  this  Congress  took  place  in  various 
halls  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committees 
by  the  Provost  and  Council  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  On  the  first  day  over  1,500  members 
had  inscribed  their  names,  and  before  the 
sittings  terminated  the  membership  had  reached 
over  2,000.  All  the  four  sections  into  which 
the  Congress  was  divided  met  at  ten  o’clock, 
but  after  a brief  sitting  adjourned  to  attend 
the  inaugural  general  meeting,  at  which  the 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Health, 
Professor  W.  R.  Smith,  presided,  and  at  which 
Sir  Charles  Cameron,  the  principal  Medical 
Officer  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Congress. 

The  proceedings  of  Section  C,  devoted  to 
Engineering  and  Building  Construction,  opened 
in  the  Engineering  School  on  Friday  with  the 
inaugural  address  of  the  President,  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Cotton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Chief  Engineering 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Ireland. 

President's  Address. 

After  remarking  that  it  was  as  true  of  a 
nation  as  of  an  individual  that  its  maximum 
amount  of  working  energy  was  directly  pro- 
portionate to  its  physical  health,  and  giving 
instances  of  the  efforts  made  in  various  ancient 
states  to  encourage  sanitary  improvement,  he 
observed  that  one  important  means  of  protect- 
ing and  improving  the  condition  of  public 
health  lay  in  the  extension  of  the  towns.  In 
order  to  test  the  soundness  of  this  suggestion, 


it  must  be  ascertained  what  advantages,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  public  health,  the  towns 
possessed  over  other  districts.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, all  human  habitations  were  divided  into 
two  broad  classes,  those  in  the  towns  or  cities 
and  those  in  the  country,  and  an  extension  of 
the  towns  might  seem  to  imply  an  invasion  of 
the  country  by  city  influences,  robbing  it, 
perhaps,  of  some  of  its  rural  charms.  But  very 
little  reflection  would  show  that  no  such  results 
would  follow.  The  limited  powers  which 
Corporations  and  other  Municipal  bodies 
possessed  under  ancient  charters  and  early 
statutes  of  dealing  with  the  public  health  were 
greatly  extended  and  enlarged  by  a series  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  beginning  in  the  year  1828  . 
and  followed  up  by  the  Towns’ Improvement 
Act  of  1854  and  the  various  Amending  Statutes. 
This  legislation  had  for  its  object,  first,  the 
creation  of  new  municipal  bodies,  with  certain 
powers  for  dealing  with  the  public  health  ; 
second,  to  confer  similar  powers  on  those 
already  existing,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
better  provision  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
towns,  as  specified  in  the  schedule  to  the  Acts. 
Time  would  not  permit  him  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  these  provisions,  but  they 
might  be  shortly  summarised  as  follows  ■ 

1.  They  provided  for  the  abatement  of  all 
nuisances. 

2.  For  the  regulation  of  sewers  and  drains 
and  all  sanitary  conveniences. 

3.  For  the  cleansing  of  streets  and  houses. 

4.  For  the  supply  of  pure  water. 

5.  For  the  erection  of  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses, and 

6.  For  the  regulation  of  burials  and  ceme- 
teries. 

To  effectually  carry  out  the  foregoing  these 
corporate  bodies  were  empowered  to  make 
by-laws  regulating  their  due  enforcement. 
From  time  to  time  these  statutes  were  amended, 
according  as  exigencies  arose  requiring  them. 
Then  came  the  salutary  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1878,  which  had  done  so  much 
in  the  advancement  of  sanitary  science.  It 
also  authorised  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  confer  large  and  increased  powers  on  the 
various  municipal  towns  in  the  promotion  of 
the  public  health.  It  dealt  with  such  important 
matters  as  the  over-crowding  of  houses,  the 
inspection  of  lodging  houses,  the  dealing 
with  offensive  trades,  and  the  keeping  of 


swine,  so  as  to  constitute  nuisances.  It 
empowered  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation 
to  be  condemned.  It  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  special  hospitals  for  epidemics  and 
infectious  diseases,  and  generally  aimed  at  the 
prevention  of  everything  injurious  and  the 
promotion  of  everything  beneficial  to  the 
public  health.  And  by  a later  Act  passed  in 
the  year  1896  all  these  powers  could  now  be 
conferred  on  the  several  rural  authorities. 
Such,  therefore,  being  a brief  outline  of  some 
of  the  advantages  which  the  towns  possessed 
in  this  matter  of  public  health,  and  Parliament 
having  thus  affirmed  the  principle  that  it 
was  desirable  to  extend  them  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, the  conclusion  seemed  inevitable  that 
what  was  beneficial  in  the  one  case  must  be 
equally  so  in  the  other.  Nature,  as  exemplified 
in  country  life,  is  none  the  worse  for  the  aid 
of  science.  The  old  poets  were  fond  of  depicting 
a state  of  Nature  as  one  of  Arcadian  bliss,  but 
the  truer  doctrine  of  civilised  life,  as  being 
more  likely  to  realise  man’s  highest  ideal, 
found  expression  in  the  well-known  line 
“Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a cycle  of 
Cathay.” 

The  scientific  principles  which  experience 
had  taught  man  to  be  so  valuable  for  the 
preservation  of  health  in  the  towns  which  his 
industry  and  skill  had  constructed,  must  be 
equally  sound  in  their  application  to  the 
country.  Therefore  it  was  that  whether  the 
towns  themselves  were  extended,  or  the  sani- 
tary rules  which  prevailed  there,  to  wider  and 
larger  areas,  in  either  event  it  would  be  a 
means  of  promoting  public  health,  and  as  such 
he  commended  it  to  the  approval  of  that  dis- 
tinguished assembly. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Kaye  Parry,  and  a paper 
followed  by  Mr.  Frank  Leslie  on  “ The  Design- 
ing and  Construction  of  Refuse  Destructors,” 
which,  as  it  forms  a good  summary  of  the 
present  position  of  the  subject,  we  give  in  full 
on  another  page. 

Before  the  adjournment  a paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  James  Dillon,  past  President  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland,  on 
“ The  Subsoil  in  Relation  to  Sites  for  Dwel- 
lings.” 

Subsoil  in  Relation  to  Sites. 

Mr.  Dillon  dealt  with  his  subject  with  special 
reference  to  Ireland.  The  sites  of  many  of  the 
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old  towns  in  Ireland  had  been  badly  chosen  in 
a hygienic  sense  ; the  majority  lay  above  lime- 
stone, gianite,  and  sandstone  rocks,  particularly 
limestone  rock.  Nearly  all  were  built  before 
the  introduction  of  water-closets,  or  water- 
carried  sewage,  or  high-pressure  water  supplies. 
The  old  privy  or  petty  ashpit  system  still 
existed  in  many  of  the  towns.  Surface  drainage 
only  was  provided  for  in  many  towns  by 
imperfectly-built  rubble  masonry  sewers,  with 
and  without  bottom  flags,  designed  for  the 
conveyance  of  rain,  storm,  or  flood  waters 
only,  but,  of  course,  not  water-tight.  The 
water  supply  for  many  of  these  towns  was 
obtained  from  wells  sunk  in  the  towns,  or 
from  springs  or  river  water,  and  who  could  be 
in  a position  to  state,  should  cholera  visit  the 
country,  that  no  sewage  matter  could  find  its 
way  into  wells  or  pump-holes  surrounded  by 
leaky,  square  rubble-built  drains  ? It  was 
obvious  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  compel- 
ling the  town  authorities  throughout  Ireland 
to  at  once  abandon  their  mixed  systems  of 
wells,  pump-holes,  ancient  privies,  modern 
water-closets,  and  leaky  sewers,  as  their  con- 
tinuance must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  fatal 
results. 

In  regard  to  sites  for  dwellings,  the  weather 
in  winter  was  damp  and  chilly,  and  though 
rainfall  was  less  annually  than  in  England  or 
Scotland,  it  fell  more  frequently.  The  prevail- 
ing  wind  was  S.W.  ; there  was  an  average  of 
1,431  hours  of  sunshine  in  the  year,  falling  to 
fifty  hours  for  each  winter  month.  From  this 
it  was  obvious  that  dry,  porous,  well-drained, 
sandy  soils  should,  if  possible,  be  selected  for 
dwellings,  the  surface  of  the  land  being  some- 
what higher  than  the  land  surrounding  it.  The 
subsoil  or  arterial  drainage  should  be  perfected 
to  a depth  of  at  least  5 ft.  or  more  below  the 
surface.  A good  and  sufficient  outfall  should 
be  obtained  of  at  least  5 ft.  above  the  levels  of 
the  highest  underground  or  flood  waters.  The 
districts  surrounding  the  dwellings  or  towns 
should  be  well-cultivated,  well-drained,  and,  if 
possible,  sandy  districts,  particularly  on  the 
side  of  the  prevailing  wind.  Fir,  pine,  or 
other  plantations  might  with  advantage  stand 
to  the  west  of  a good  building  site. 
When  travelling  through  Ireland  he 
found  that  high,  well  - drained  bog  - land, 
covered  with  heather,  was  considered  by  the 
local  people  very  healthy,  and  during  the  great 
failures  in  the  potato  crops  from  time  to  time, 
potatoes  grown  in  newly-reclaimed  bog-land 
mostly  escaped  the  disease.  Rocky  sites  for 
building  dwellings  on  or  for  towns  should  be 
avoided,  unless  composed  of  porous  rock 
foundations,  as  the  undulating,  or  depressions, 
in  the  surfaces  of  the  solid  rock,  whether 
100  yards  or  T.ooo  yards  in  length,  held  up  the 
water  on  which  the  subsoils  rested.  This  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  some  houses  were 
damp  when  built  on  rock  foundations.  Wet, 
retentive  subsoils  bring  about  similar  results — 
banking  up  water  in  the  subsoils. 

Before  finally  deciding  upon  building  sites  it 
was  well  to  test  their  subsoils  and  drainage 
outfalls  in  the  middle  of  a winter  and  middle 
of  a dry  summer.  When  it  was  intended  to 
build  many  dwellings  it  was  well  to  build  only 
a few  at  first,  to  test  all  matters  that  could  in 
any  way  affect  them  injuriously. 

Hidden  Dangers  in  Sites. 

Mr.  Edward  Magennis,  M.D.,  then  read  a 
paper  on  “ Hidden  Dangers  in  the  Sites  of 
Dwelling-houses.”  In  the  course  of  the  paper 
he  stated  that  the  houses  in  many  of  our  towns, 
especially  in  our  large  towns  and  cities,  are 
erected  upon  sites  that  are  simply  the  hiding 
places  of  sewers,  upon  mounds  that  contain 
the  remains  of  our  ancestors,  on  locations  that 
have  been  the  reservoirs  of  all  filth,  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  street  sweepings, 
and  other  most  objectionable  materials,  'in 
winter  the  heat  of  the  building  and  the  aspirat- 
ing action  of  fires  must  tend  to  draw  noxious 
gases  in  large  quantities  through  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  thus  engender  disease  if  preventive 
measures  be  not  adopted.  We  know  that 
amongst  the  many  evils  attributed  to  insanitary 
sites  are  reckoned  typhoid,  cholera,  yellow 
fever,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  and  the  numerous 
respiratory  diseases  so  common  in  our  climate. 
England  in  twenty-two  years  of  continuous 
war  lost  79i7°°  lives,  in  one  year  of  cholera, 
one  of  the  most  preventable  diseases,  the 
death-roll  number  was  144,860.  He  suggested 
three  remedies : first,  effective  drainage  ; 
second,  that  the  entire  site  of  the  house  within 
the  external  walls  should  be  covered  with  an 
impervious  layer  ; and  the  hud.  that  an  hori- 


zontal damp-proof  course  be  inserted  in  the 
walls  above  the  level  of  the  ground  adjoining. 

The  Disposal  of  Sewage  in  Tropical  Climates. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  reading  of  papers 
in  the  Engineering  Section  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, Mr.  C.  P.  Cotton  again  presided.  He  first 
called  upon  Mr.  J.  Desmond,  formerly  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Gold  Coast,  to  read  a paper  on 
“The  Disposal  of  Sewage  in  Tropical  Climates." 
The  paper  dealt  principally  with  the  West 
Coast  districts  of  Lagos  and  the  Gold  Coast. 
Referring  to  the  former  place,  he  said  that  a 
great  danger  was  created  by  the  storage  of 
sewage  matter  in  house  pits  and  down  in  the 
loose  sand.  That  system  contributed  largely  to 
the  high  death  rate  which  prevailed.  Water  was 
contained  in  wells,  from  which  the  people  drew 
their  drinking  supply  ; but  these  wells  became 
contaminated  by  the  passage  of  sewage  matter 
through  the  soil.  He  made  an  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  twelve  of  these  wells,  and  found 
the  water  seriously  contaminated.  Having 
given  the  matter  a good  deal  of  consideration, 
he  recommended  that  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  dangers  arising  from  that  contamination 
the  soil  should  be  cleansed  by  abolishing  the 
numerous  house-pits,  and  with  regard  to  the 
wells,  he  suggested  that  every  well  sunk  should 
be  allowed  a drainage  area  of  a hundred  yards  ; 
that  instead  of  deep  wells,  covered  pump 
wells  should  be  provided,  that  they  should  be 
prevented  from  leakage  by  the  use  of  cement, 
and  that  a space  around  each  of  them  should 
be  bricked  and  cemented.  The  improvements, 
however,  were  not  carried  out,  and  the  wells 
were  still  in  an  unprotected  state.  With  regard 
to  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  house  pits,  the 
natives  had  an  insuperable  objection  to  such  a 
measure.  Some  details  were  then  given  with 
regard  to  drainage  matters  and  water  supply 
in  the  Gold  Coast  District,  which  it  was  stated 
were  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  Among 
the  sources  of  nuisance  which  he  mentioned  as 
characteristic  of  the  towns  of  this  region  was 
the  wandering  through  the  streets  of  thousands 
of  swine.  This  constituted  an  objectionable 
feature,  and  was  a continuous  source  of 
nuisance. 

Mr.  Kaye  Parry  then  read  a paper  on  the 
“ Progress  in  Sewage  Purification,”  which  we 
shall  give  next  week. 

The  Hygienic  Aspects  of  Street-Making. 

Mr.  Edward  Glover  next  read  a paper  on 
“ The  Hygienic  Aspects  of  Street-Making,”  and 
said  that  properly  constructed  street  surfaces 
were  a large  factor  in  the  public  health.  In 
the  course  of  the  paper  the  author  said : 
“ In  slums  we  find  ‘matter  out  of  place’  in  all 
degrees  of  saturation,  age,  and  pulverisation. 
In  most  of  the  ancient  laneways  we  travel  as 
on  a switchback  over  various  catchment  areas 
and  land-locked  lakelets  unable  to  discharge 
themselves  into  some  misplaced  lazy  gulley, 
which,  like  a tank  overflow,  rises  high  and  dry 
above  water  level.  In  places  not  under 
charge  of  the  Corporation  or  other  authority 
we  find  the  slums  repeated,  while  as  regards 
the  new  streets  or  roads  of  enterprising 
builders  many  of  them  are  only  jerry- 
made,  mere  ‘dirt  ’ roads,  which  must  involve 
reconstruction  in  the  future.  No  private  owner 
should  be  allowed  to  make  a street  and  then 
hand  it  over  to  a public  authority.  The 
authority  should  do  the  work  and  the  cost  be 
assessed  on  the  proper  area  or  individuals. 
Streets  serve  as  open  spaces  as  well  as  for 
lines  of  communication,  and,  in  the  case  of  new 
ones,  their  location,  alignment,  and  minimum 
width,  should  be  carefully  considered.  . . . 
From  the  traffic  point  of  view  the  travelling 
surface  of  a street  should  be  as  clean  and 
smooth  as  possible.  Omitting  altogether  the 
kind  of  materials  used  in  forming  a surface  it 
is  therefore  evident  that  (1)  it  should  be  im- 
possible for  water  to  lodge  on  the  top  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crust,  and  (2)  the  crust  should  be 
water-tight  and  of  sufficient  strength.  Street 
surfaces  not  kept  clean,  or  which  hold  lodg- 
ments of  even  clean  water,  wear  away  very 
quickly  under  traffic,  while  any  crust  which 
allows  water  to  leak  through  becomes  bumpy, 
irregular,  and  uneven,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
care  in  maintenance.  Water  close  underneath 
the  crust  is,  as  a general  rule,  a greater  enemy 
to  a road  surface  than  water  lodging  on  top. 
...  In  producing  and  maintaining  a proper 
carriage-way  along  our  streets,  we  easily  see 
that  the  requirements  for  health  and  traffic , 
are  the  same.  Surface  cleanliness  is  necessary 
for  both,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  scaveng- 1 


ing  conduces  more  to  longevity  for  human  life 
or  road  life.  The  same  may  be  said  in  relation 
to  ground  water  level  in  the  subsoil.  It  is 
known  how  great  a factor  the  soil  is  in  the 
spread  of  many  diseases,  and  nothing  influences 
the  ground  in  this  way  more  than  water.  So, 
too,  a wet  subsoil  makes  a good  street  surface 
impossible.  Although  a certain  amount  of 
moisture  is  necessary  for  street  surfaces,  yet  over 
go  per  cent,  of  their  wear  and  tear  are  due  to  the 
influenceof  water.  I do  not  know  if  street-making 
and  maintenance  are  included  in  the  curriculum 
for  sanitary  or  health  officers — if  not,  they 
should  be,  and  with  as  much  reason  as  ven- 
tilation, light,  and  allied  subjects.  Drainage 
for  the  efficiency  and  conservation  of  a street 
surface,  of  whatever  materials  constructed, 
must  not  only  prevent  water  lodging,  but  also 
make  it  flow  off  quickly.  Surface  water  must 
be  compelled  to  remove  itself  automatically 
by  proper  grading  and  levels  into  gulleys  in 
the  water  tables  or  side  channels.  Even  upon 
the  flattest  ground  there  need  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  falls  cross  and  longi- 
tudinal, because  they  can  be  worked  out  of  the 
thickness  of  the  crust  itself.  To  prevent  too 
much  winding  or  distortion  of  the  sur- 
face, and  too  great  a height  of  footpath 
kerbing,  the  position  and  number  of  the 
gulleys  require  accurate  consideration.  As 
regards  subsoil  drainage,  we  have  to  consider 
it  in  two  aspects — (1)  as  regards  water  coming 
from  an  area  outside  the  ground  covered  by 
the  street,  and  (2)  as  regards  local  water  per- 
colating down  through  a leaky  crust.  In  the 
former  case  the  water  to  travel  laterally  under- 
ground must  be  under  pressure  as  coming 
from  higher  ground,  or  else  the  street  must  be 
over  or  upon  an  underground  basin  whose 
lowest  point  of  discharge  is  too  high.  Ordinary 
intercepting  drains  outside  the  street  area,  or 
lowering  the  overflow  of  the  basin,  will  prevent 
a wet  sub-soil  and  lower  the  line  of  saturation 
to  any  required  level  in  these  cases.  Secondly, 
as  regards  water  percolating  through  a leaky 
crust,  1 we  must  see  that  intercepting  drains  or 
loweringan  overflow  will  not  cure  it.  Of  course, 
frequent  minor  intermediate  drains  would  tend 
towards  a cure,  but  they  are  practically  impos- 
sible in  street  work.  Local  water  travels  at  a 
very  small  lateral  angle,  and  it  is  therefore  hard 
to  catch  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  local 
water  leaking  into  the  soil  is  the  chief  factor  in 
raising  the  ‘ ground  water  level  ’ in  most  places. 
Water-tight  street  surfaces  would  prevent  much 
mischief  considering  how  large  is  the  area  of 
a town  which  its  streets  occupy.  All  houses 
should  have  eaves'  gutters  discharging  into! 
drains  ; and  footpaths  should  have  a good  fall 
to  the  channels,  and  be  water-tight  also.  These’ 
necessities  are  evident  if  we  examine  the\Veej>: 
ing  and  damp-sodden  walls  of  basements  and! 
areas,  which  are  only  too  common.  I have  two- 
cases  in  my  mind  where  basements  become] 
unusable  from  water  oozing  through  thei 
walls  from  near  ceiling  level  to  the  floor.  1 
Several  remedies  were  tried  and  failed  until  the: 
footpath  was  made  water-tight,  when  the  evil 
disappeared.  A footpath  should  act  as  am 
external  damp-course,  extending  beyond  walli 
face  at  ground  level  to  save  the  part  below.’ 
Much  could  be  said  about  the  materials  em- 
ployed in  street  making,  as  well  as  their  un.-rj 
doubted  influence  on  public  health,  apart  fromi' 
proper  workmanship.  But  probably  it  is  nofr 
necessary  in  a general  re\iew  to  enter  into! 
such  details.  The  choice  of  materials  for  anyi 
particular  street  is  chiefly  a question  of  first 
cost,  and  the  public  must  be  educated  to  payi 
for  the  proper  article.  In  the  near  future,’ 
however,  we  may  afford,  at  small  expense,  tot 
have  clean,  smooth,  and  noiseless  streets. 
Electricity,  motor  cars,  and  rubber  tyres  seemi 
to  point  that  way.  If  so,  the  new  era  will  addl 
to  the  span  of  human  life.” 

The  sitting  was  then  suspended,  the  mem-1 
bers  being  invited  to  assist  at  the  presentation)! 
of  medical  honours — Honorary  Fellowships  of: 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Honorary  r 
Diplomas  in  State  Medicine — to  a number  of. 
distinguished  members  of  the  Congress.  Theit 
Honorary  Fellowship  was  conferred  on  Dr.  i 
Alexander  Crum  Brown,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P., 
London  ; Sir  Charles  Cameron,  M.D.,) 
F.R.C.S.I.  ; Dr.  Mathew  Hav,  and  Sir  Richard;’ 
Thorne  Thorne,  K.C.B.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.,  Lon-rv 
don.  The  Honorary  Diploma  was  presented:’ 
to  Dr.  T.  W.  Grimshaw,  C.B.,  F.R.C.P.I.  ; Sir i. 
Henry  Littlejohn,  M.D.  ; Dr.  Tohn  W.  Moore, ij 
F.R.C.P.I.;  Dr.  W.  R.  Smith,  D.Sc.  ; Dr.  T.  J.  I 
Stafford,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Thresh,  M.O.H.,  Essex;’) 
County  Council. 

The  final  sitting  of  the  Section  took,  place  orva 
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Tuesday  morning,  the  previous  day  having 
been  exclusively  devoted  to  excursions  to 
Belfast  and  various  picturesque  localities  in  the 
County  of  Wicklow. 

Exhausting  \S team,  &c.,  from  Washhouses,  &c. 

■i  VMr.iC.  P.  Cotton,  who  again  presided,  called 
upon  Dr.  McElligott  to  read  a paper  on  “ An 
Improved  Method  of  Exhausting  the  Steam 
and  Fumes  from  Washhouses,  Sculleries,  &c.” 
Architects,  he  said,  had  adopted  various  devices 
for  preventing  disagreeable  fumes  on  washing 
days  from  permeating  the  living  rooms  in 
dwelling  houses  with  more  or  less  unsuccessful 
results.  The  best  device  the  reader  of  the 
paper  had  ever  met  with  was  somewhat 
commonly  used  in  Lancashire  and  the 
North  Midlands,  and  it  was  this  method 
that  he  desired  to  bring  before  the  Section. 
The  apparatus  was  very  effective,  though  it 
cost  but  a small  sum,  and  needed  no  structural 
alterations  in  fixing  it.  A model  shown  had  a 

l metal  base  ring  intended  to  fit  over  the  copper, 
to  one  side  of  which  a kind  of  cowl  was 
attached,  which  served  to  direct  the  steam, 
fumes,  &c.,  into  the  ordinary  chimney  flue  in 
such  a way  that  no  back  draught  could  drive 
the  fumes  again  into  the  house.  One  portion 
of  the  cowl  served  to  allow  soot  to  fall  down  a 
vertical  tube  into  the  flue  connecting  the  copper 
with  the  ordinary  chimney.  The  apparatus, 
made  in  galvanised  iron,  might  be  supplied  for 
a guinea. 

The  President,  in  thanking  Dr.  McElligott, 
described  the  apparatus  as  practical,  simple, 
and  certain. 

The  Septic  Tank  System. 

A paper  was  subsequently  read  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Dorman,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Town  Surveyor,  Armagh, 
on  “ Some  Experiments  with  the  Septic  Tank 
System  of  Sewerage  Treatment.”  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  engineering  and  medical 
experts  among  those  taking  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Dorman,  after  the  first  publication  of 
Mr.  Donald  Cameron’s  experiments,  put  up  a 
small  tank  and  filter  bed  on  his  own  premises, 
and,  following  on  Mr.  Cameron's  lines,  he 
found  he  was  able  to  get  a clear,  bright 
effluent.  He  then  advised  the  Portadown  Com- 
missioners to  construct  experimental  filters  in 
connexion  with  an  existing  covered  tank,  and 
two  small  filters  were  constructed.  With  a 
filtering  material  only  3 ft.  3 in.  deep, 
and  with  only  a fall  of  4 ft.  between  the 
tank  overflow  and  the  winter  level  of  the  River 
Corcrain  into  which  the  filtrate  discharged, 
satisfactory  results  were  obtained,  and  had  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  After  some  early  defects 
had  been  remedied,  the  sewage  passed  through 
the  tank  normally,  only  requiring  to  be 
regulated  occasionally  by  the  Town  Sergeant. 
No  choking  had  taken  place  recently,  the  action 
being  precisely  that  proceeding  in  the  tank  at 
Exeter,  and  no  trouble  being  experienced  in 
the  working  of  it.  The  sewage  due  to  a 
population  of  about  3,000  persons  passed 
through  the  tank,  but  the  water  supply  being 
limited  not  more  than  about  18,000  gallons  of 
sewage  passed  through  per  day.  Occasion- 
ally the  tank  got  congested,  but  it 
was  easily  rectified  by  diverting  the  sew- 
age into  a by-channel  for  a few  days, 
when  the  tank  returned  to  its  normal  state  of 
activity.  The  filtrate  was,  as  a rule,  faintly 
coloured  and  had  a slight  smell  on  discharge. 

- Nevertheless,  the  results  obtained  by  this 
simple  and  inexpensive  process  were  regarded 
as  wonderful.  Nearly  all  the  solid  matter  in 
the  crude  sewage  was  thrown  into  solution  in 
the  septic  tank  and  only  occasional  particles 
of  solid  matter  were  apparent  to  the  eye  as 
the  effluent  passed  down  the  trough  to  the  filter 
beds.  After  passing  through  these,  all  colour 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared  and  only  a few 

. very  small  particles  remained  in  the  filtrate. 
The  author  of  the  paper  was  convinced  by 
these  results  that  if  the  filters  at  Porta- 

r down  had  been  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  those  at  Exeter  equally  good  results  would 
have  been  obtained.  They  could  not  obtain  a 
depth  of  5 ft.  at  Portadown,  but  it  was  pro- 

- posed  to  extend  the  number  of  filters  by  adding 
a series  of  secondary  filters  composed  of  fine 
clinker,  and  experiments  already  made  in  this 
direction  entitled  them  to  anticipate  the  best 
results.  For  the  reasons  stated,  the  filtrate  at 
Portadown  and  the  degree  of  purification  there 
obtained  would  hardly  compare  with  the 
results  at  Exeter,  or  with  those  obtainable  with 
good  chemical  processes,  but  from  these  experi- 


ments the  author  had  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions  : — 

1.  That  the  cost  of  installation  compares 
favourably  with  the  cost  of  any  other  system 
yet  known. 

2.  The  working  expenses  were  small,  and  by 
adopting  Mr.  Cameron’s  alternating  gear  they 
would  be  reduced  to  a minimum. 

3.  No  sludge  is  left  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  deposit  that  accumulated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  only  needed  to  be 
removed  about  once  in  twelve  months. 

4.  There  appeared  to  be  no  secondary  de- 
composition set  up  after  the  filtrate  was  dis- 
charged into  the  river. 

It  was,  the  lecturer  thought,  difficult  to 
decide  between  the  septic  tank  system  and  the 
Sutton  (Dibdin’s)  process  for  dealing  with 
sewage,  but  for  the  treatment  of  ordinary 
domestic  sewage,  or  that  from  any  district, 
not  overloaded  with  chemicals,  he  knew  of  no 
system  of  chemical  treatment  yet  applied 
which  would  compare  favourably  with  this  and 
one  or  two  other  biological  processes.  Some 
forms  of  sewage  might,  perhaps,  be  too  strong 
for  the  organisms  found  in  the  septic  tank  to 
deal  with.  The  author  had  had  no  practical 
experience  with  the  septic  treatment  of  sewage 
overloaded  with  chemicals,  such  as  that  result- 
ing from  Manchester,  Wolverhampton,  Wed- 
nesbury,  and  similar  places,  and  he  would  like 
to  hear  an  expression  of  opinion  from  any  one 
who  had  tried  to  treat  sewage  of  this  character 
by  this  or  the  Sutton  process.  But  it  appeared 
to  him  that  as  Mr.  D.  Cameron  availed  himself 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  an-asrobic  as  well  as 
of  the  aerobic  micro-organisms,  he  had  more 
power  at  his  disposal  than  was  obtained  by  the 
Sutton  process. 

Dr.  Kaye  Parry,  in  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, said  it  was  claimed  for  the  septic  tank 
that  there  was  no  sludge  formed  in  it.  To  him 
the  difficulty  was  that  more  than  half  the  solid 
matter  found  in  sewage  was  inorganic,  upon 
which  an-aerobic  organisms  could  have  no 
appreciable  effect.  If  this  matter  was  all 
liquefied  the  question  of  sewage  treatment  was 
solved,  but,  if  not,  they  would  have  a deposit 
in  the  least  convenient  form  for  collection. 
The  Dortmund  tank  was  more  convenient  and 
it  worked  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Dr.  Collison,  Kingston-on-Thames,  said  they 
had  at  Kingston  the  A.B.C.  process,  but  the 
demands  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board 
made  it  necessary  to  seek  some  improved 
system.  He  had,  therefore,  visited  Exeter 
with  the  object  of  verifying  the  claims  made 
for  the  septic  tank  process.  A key  was  given 
to  him  which  enabled  him  to  go  in  and  out  of 
the  works  when  he  liked,  and  he  took  samples 
at  various  times  as  he  wished.  He  brought 
away  many  bottles  of  the  filtrate,  and  after 
keeping  them  in  his  room  a fortnight,  he 
poured  into  two  long  glasses  an  equal  quantity 
in  each  of  the  filtrate  and  water  of  the  Lambeth 
Water  Company,  and  only  one  member  of  the 
Committee  was  able  to  tell  which  was  which. 
He  had  also  visited  Yeovil,  where  dye  and 
tan  works  produced  a very  foul  sewage.  He 
found  the  effluent  there  as  pure  as  at  Exeter. 

Professor  McWeeney  asked  if  the  septic  tank 
had  been  tried  with  concentrated  sewage,  and 
by  what  means  the  stench  was  to  be  obviated. 
Dr.  McWeeney  expressed  strong  doubts  whether 
in  many  cases  the  sewage  would  not  be  found 
too  strong  for  the  organisms  to  break  down. 

Dr.  Woodman,  M.O.H.,  Exeter,  replying  to 
these  points,  said  he  had  never  experienced 
any  smell  at  the  works  except  a slight  odour  of 
a musty  kind  at  the  entrance.  The  filtrate  was 
always  pure  and  clear  like  good  water.  He 
had  no  interest  in  the  process,  but  he  believed 
that  when  any  other  system  was  tried  against 
Cameron's  it  would  be  found  wanting. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron  said  it  had  of  late 
become  evident  that  the  bacteriologist  was  now 
as  necessary  as  the  sanitary  engineer  in  the 
proper  examination  of  sewers,  and  at  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  other  places  the 
Authorities  had  appointed  bacteriologists  under 
the  title  of  public  analysts.  Although  this  title 
might  be  rather  a misnomer,  he  would  suggest 
to  the  section  the  desirability  of  (passing  a 
resolution  which  would  be  considered  at  the 
final  general  meeting  of  the  Congress,  recom- 
mending Authorities,  when  appointing  public 
analysts,  to  appoint  bacteriologists.  This 
suggestion  was  adopted,  and  a resolution  in 
accordance  with  it  was  carried  unanimously 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  sitting. 

Mr.  Donald  Cameron  (Exeter)  in  resuming 
the  discussion,  said  it  must  be  evident  that  there 
existed  some  force  in  nature  which  dealt  with 


dead  organic  matter.  One  thing  had  been  estab- 
lished— that  domestic  sewage  could  be  dealt 
with  without  chemicals  or  other  artificial  treat- 
ment, and  that  it  could  be  treated  at  a lower 
rate  for  first  cost  and  for  maintenance  than  any 
chemical  system  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
It  dealt  successfully  with  weak  sewage  from 
midden  towns  and  strong  sewage  from  towns 
and  the  foulest  sewage  in  England  ; that  of 
Yeovil  had  been  effectively  treated  and  purified 
by  it  in  a natural  method.  He  would  not  say 
there  was  no  deposit,  but  in  two  years  at 
Exeter  there  had  not  been  any  occasion  to  take 
anything  out.  With  regard  to  smell,  the 
sewage  works  were  within  from  ten  to  twenty 
yards  from  a public  highway,  and  people 
passed  without  knowing  of  the  existence  of  the 
works.  His  first  object  was  to  let  everything 
get  into  the  tank,  and  his  next  to  construct 
works  that  would  practically  take  care  of  them- 
selves. They  only  required  the  attendance  of 
a man  for  a short  time  every  third  day  to 
change  the  floaters. 

Mr.  Alderman  Gibbons  (Wolverhampton) 
asked  whether  at  Exeter  the  drainage  was  upon 
the  separate  or  the  combined  system  ? What 
effect  a storm  would  produce,  and  whether 
the  system  could  be  applied  to  very  strong 
sewage  such  as  they  had  at  Birmingham  and 
Wolverhampton  ? 

Mr.  Cameron,  in  reply,  said  the  combined 
system  was  in  use  at  Exeter.  The  engineer’s 
difficulties  were  chiefly  due  to  storm  water  and 
rain  water,  and  he  would  find  the  septic  tank  a 
boon,  because  the  septic  tank  was  better  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  storm  water  than  other 
systems,  which  had  the  disadvantage  of  causing 
capital  to  be  locked  up  for  indefinite  periods. 
In  order  to  be  prepared  to  deal  with  a sudden 
accession  of  volume  due  to  a storm,  it  was 
necessary  to  construct  their  works  of  an  extra 
capacity,  and  thus  much  capital  was  locked  up 
until  a storm  came  on.  That  was  not  the  case 
with  the  septic  tank  ; and  he  would  like  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  any  engineer 
present  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Kirby,  Engineer,  of  Newport,  Mon- 
mouth, thought  that  as  engineers  they  ought  to- 
stand  up  for  a simple  system  like  that  de- 
scribed, because  it  spared  them  the  necessity  of 
studying  and  criticising  a great  many  scientific 
matters  that  they  did  not  want  to  go  into.  If 
the  engineer  could  get  an  effluent  like  that 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  that  was  all 
he  wanted.  It  was,  of  course,  very  interesting 
to  get  from  the  bacteriologist  a scientific  ex- 
planation of  all  the  natural  phenomena  that  are 
involved  in  chemical  or  biological  changes,  but 
results  were  what  the  engineer  wanted.  The 
inquiry  which  had  been  officially  conducted 
with  regard  to  the  works  at  Exeter  had  been 
most  searching— he  thought  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  have  had  one  more  searching 
— and  after  it,  Professor  Dupre,  Mr.  Dibdin, 
and  other  experts  had  all  recognised  the  merits 
of  the  system.  Professor  Dupre,  who  at  first 
appeared  to  doubt  the  reality  of  such  incredible 
results,  at  length  declared  that  the  results  were 
so  excellent  that  to  extend  them  by  applying 
the  effluent  to  land  would  deteriorate  instead  of 
improving  the  effluent. 

In  closing  the  discussion  the  President  said 
very  briefly  that  he  could  only  express  the  very 
great  interest  with  which  he  had  listened  to 
the  paper  and  the  discussion,  and  they  were 
greatly  indebted  to  the  author  of  the  paper  and 
to  Mr.  Donald  Cameron,  the  inventor  of  the 
septic  tank  system,  for  his  explanations. 

The  time  having  now  arrived  for  the  closing 
general  meeting  of  the  congress,  a paper  on 
“The  Laying  and  Jointing  of  Sewer  Pipes,” 
by  Mr.  R.  H.  Dorman,  surveyor,  Armagh,  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  Conference  of  Sanitary 
Inspectors,  and  two  other  papers  were  left 
unconsidered,  viz.,  “ Sanitary  Work  of  the 
Romans  in  Lincoln,”  by  Dr.  Wm.  O’Neill, 
M.R.C.P.,  London,  &c.,  and  “Notes  on  the 
Design  and  Erection  of  Architectural  Iron- 
work,” by  Mr.  H.  A.  Cutler,  City  Engineer, 
Cork. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Conference. 

At  the  first  sitting,  held  on  the  19th  inst., 
of  the  Conference,  before  the  President  Elect, 
Mr.  Kenneth  Cameron,  Chief  Sanitary  In- 
spector, Aberdeen,  delivered  his  inaugural 
address,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  M'Mahon, 
Torquay^  on  “ The  Training  of  Sanitary 
Officers.”  Most  authorities  would  now  demand, 
he  thought,  at  least  the  certificate  of  the  Sani- 
tary Institute  before  appointing  a sanitary 
inspector  who  was  required  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  That,  he 
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considered,  was  not  enough,  because  without  ing  the  Law  with  regard  to  Sewers  and 
the  possession  of  any  practical  knowledge  | Drains,  by  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  The 
whatever,  an  intelligent  man  might  be  coached  Housing  of  the  Poor  by  Dr.  Antony  Rocne 
in  a few  months  to  pass  the  certificate  examina-  and  at  the  closing  sitting  on  Tuesday,  The 
. TI,„  .^.GHforinnc  duties  a sanitarv  officer  Laying  and  Jointing  of  Pipe  Sewers,  by  Mr. 

R.  H.  Dorman,  surveyor,  Armagh. 


ew  monins  pass  uuwuv 

non.  The  multifarious  duties  a sanitary  officer 
was  now  called,  upon  to  perform  required  at 
the  minimum  a practical  knowledge  of  build- 
ing construction  and  materials,  the  quality 
and  characteristics  of  genuine  and  adulterated 
articles  of  food,  with  a knowledge  of  plan 
drawing  and  land  surveying.  As  the  best 
means  of  acquiring  this  special  practical  tiain- 
ing  the  author  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  articling  pupils 

for  a term  of  two  years  to  a 

sanitary  officer  of  standing.  During  his 
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HOUSE  AT  WOKINGHAM. 

|HIS  house,  the  view  of  which  was 
I exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
- n,ir!nrt  ■ • 1 this  year,  is  built  of  red  bricks  and 

mitary  officer  of  standing.  Pnhlir  stone,  with  red  tiles  and  a wooden  cornice, 

pprent.cesh.p  he  mus  study  the  » cast-lead  gutters  form  the  finish  to  the 
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j3E‘ ^1?ctsiPhndCtheUoth=r  ^atutes  bearing  Large  gutters  form  the  finish  to  the 

upon  his  duties,  and  at  the  later  stage  must  , Thg  stajrcase  ancj  screens  are  of  mahoganv 
visit  with  his  instructor  Pr™  “ I1,  ; “ , I slightly  inlaid  with  ebony  and  holly;  and  the 

demned  or  approved  in  order  to  acquire  a , s(  ?rcase  and  halls  are  pa„clled  with  deal, 
knowledge  of  work  and  tna'enals  nsfiltLd  ] The  builders  are  Messrs.  Bottrill  & Son,  of 
method  of  dealing  with  skilled  and  Reading  ; the  heating  work  is  by  Messrs, 

craftsmen.  His  course  of  Longden,  of  London;  and  the  glazing  and 

lust  .be  directed  towards  passing  the •cerUheam  ment  and  also  lhe  cast-lead  work,  by 

^!ftdie,,XSca1  Messrs.  Wenham  & Waters,  of  Croydon. 

Mr.  Ernest  Newton  is  the  architect. 
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would  not  be  mere  cram,  but  valuable,  practical 
wisdom,  of  just  the  right  kind. 

Mr.  Cameron  then  delivered  his  presidential 
address.  He  described  the  constitution  of  the 
Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association  of  Scotland, 
which  was  formed  in  1891  of  ordinary  and 
honorary  members  as  in  the  elder  Association 
formed  in  London.  Among  the  chief  needs  of 
sanitary  officers  he  enumerated  practical  in- 
struction, followed  by  examination  by  some 
central  body  whose  certificate  of  competency 
would  be  recognised  and  accepted  by  every- 
body. A reasonable  tenure  of  office  was 
necessary,  for  without  it  inspectors  could 
not  always  perform  their  duties  without  fear  or 
favour.  In  Scotland  they  had  got  beyond  this, 
the  need  for  security  of  tenure  having  been 
recognised  by  statute.  Why  it  should  not  be 
so  in  England  and  Ireland  he  knew  not,  but 
hoped  these  officers  would  not  rest  until  their  j 
claims  had  been  recognised,  as  in  Scotland,  j 
The  progress  in  sanitation  in  Scotland  during  j 
the  past  half  century  was  traced  until  to-day, 
the  President  affirmed.  In  Scotland,  at  1 
least,  the  work  of  the  sanitary  inspector', 
was  better  understood  and  appreciated  than 
ever  before,  and  as  a consequence  many  of  the  | 
earlier  causes  of  misunderstanding  among  the  , 
various  classes  had  now  disappeared.  W hue 
Ireland  still  held  the  palm  in  the  matter  of 
favourable  death-rate,  that  of  Scotland  had 
fallen  from  22-3  to  19  per  1,000,  a reduction  of 
3 3.  The  practical  meaning  of  these  figures 
was  that  an  annual  saving  of  life  took  place  in 
Scotland  alone  of  13,7 J5  persons.  The  Local  1 
Government  Act,  1889,  had  effected  a perfect 
. 1 j:  nnzl  hvthp  niH  nr  t ip 


NEW  ROOD  SCREEN,  BLISLAND. 

This  church  is  situated  near  the  border  of 
the  Bodmin  Moors,  at  the  head  of  a beautiful 
valley. 

The  plan  is  a variation  of  the  usual  Cornish 
type  ; and  the  roofs  are  of  the  local  waggon 


Blisland  Church.  Plan. 


vcfiutiorf  in  rural  districts, ^nd  by  the  aid  of  file  ) form,  but  with  beautifully  carved  . ribs  and 

mbhc  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  they  hoped  to  1 purlins.  The  church  retains  no  ancient  furm- 

‘“On  the  columns  at  the  entrance  to  the 
he  subjects  discussed  on  the  opening  day  and  : chancel  were  two  curious  corbels  the  posihon 
msltardav  were  “The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  | of  which  determined  the  level  of  the  loft  and 
^Saturday  were  chie£  Eanitary  marks  were  found  on  the  mouldings  o the 

nspector,  Wigan,  “ The  Necessity  for  Amend-  J arches  which  gave  the  height  of  the  loft  front. 


The  new  screen,  while  it  followed  these  indica- 
tions, does  not  pretend  to  be  in  any  sense  a 
“restoration."  F.  C.  Eden. 


HOUSE  AT  MILFORD. 

This  house,  called  “ Westover  House,”  is  on 
the  south  coast  of  Hampshire,  overlooking  the  . 
Solent  and  the  Needles.  It  is  built  of  red: 
brick,  with  stonework  of  a rich  yellow  colour,  • 
and  dark-coloured  tiling.  The  internal  joinery; 
and  panelling  is  of  varnished  oak  throughout. 

Messrs.  John  Parnell  & Son  of  Rugby  are  : 
the  contractors,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  the  : 
architect.  

COTTAGE  AT  RICKMANSWORTH. 

Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  is  also  the  architect  j 
of  this  cottage,  which  has  been  built  by  Mr.  : 
Charles  Brightman,  of  Watford,  the  materials  s 
used  being  brick  and  tiles. 


HILL  HOUSE,  HAMPSTEAD. 

This  house,  situated  in  one  of  the  finest; 
positions  on  the  Heath,  has  been  very  consider- 
ably altered  and  enlarged  for  Mr.  Geo.  Fisher. r 
The  view  we  publish  is  the  new  garden  front, t 
commanding  a very  fine  and  extensive  view.' 
westward.  The  walls  of  the  old  house  were < 
retained  as  far  as  possible,  and  rough-cast  ex-c 
ternally  on  the  ground  floor  ; the  upper  partr 
being  tile-hung.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  A A 
Wallis,  of  Balham,  and  the  architects  Messrs.) 
J.  T.  Wimperis  & Arber. 


DESIGN  FOR  A SMALL  COUNTRY 
HOUSE  AND  GARDEN. 

We  have  received  no  information  in  regard 
to  this  design  from  the  author,  Mr.  R.  Shekletors 
Balfour  ; probably  because,  like  many  other, 
Londoners,  he  is  out  of  town  at  present.  The: 
design,  however,  speaks  for  itself  ; it  is  a half-1 
timber  cottage  with  a formal  garden  in  front. 

In  the  plan  the  dining-room,  which  in  a 
house  of  this  size  would  be  also  the  morning-: 
room,  faces  the  east,  and  the  drawing-room  the 
west  ; avoiding  the  mistake  so  often  made  ir: 
cottage  plans  of  placing  drawing-room  anc 
dining-room  together  and  facing  the  same  wayi 
The  smoking-room  is  nearer  the  drawing-room 
than  is  usual,  but  the  doors  are  not  contiguous 
and  there  is  no  practical  objection  to  the  posit 
tion.  ,,  , , 

As  a matter  of  design,  our  opinion  would  b<l 
that  where  the  garden  is  so  absolutely  symme: 
trical  and  central  in  design,  the  house  from 
which  faces  it  should  also  be  symmetrical 
The  raison  cl'ilrc  of  the  formal  garden  is  that  ill 
combines  with  and  forms  a part  of  the  desigiJ 
of  the  house,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  bfl 
the  case  here. 



London  and  Joint-Stock  Bank,  Wood- street.-; ■ 
The  new  branch  premises,  which  stand  on  the  sifel 
of  St.  Michael's  Church,  along  the  side  of  HuggirJ 
lane,  are  nearly  completed.  Messrs.  Davis  <1 
Emanuel  are  the  architects  ; the  contractors  ail 
Messrs.  Ashby  & Horner,  of  Aldgate. 


— ■ 


■Ill 


IIpWlHE 


HOUSE  AT  MILFORD.— Mk.  Arnold  Mitchell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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/////  House , Hampstead.  Plans. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

VISIT  TO  ARNO’S  GROVE. 

1 On  Saturday,  August  20,  a party  of  members 
I of  the  Architectural  Association  visited  Arno’s 
j Grove,  an  early  Georgian  house,  near  Palmer’s 
j Green  Station,  Great  Northern  Railway,  origi- 
nally designed  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor  in  1720  to 
1723.  Permission  to  see  the  house  was  kindly 
granted  by  Mr.  V.  E.  Walker,  the  owner,  and 
| the  party  was  conducted  by  Mr.  William 
1 White,  the  architect  who  is  carrying  out 
alterations  and  repairs  to  the  building.  These 
have  had  to  be  very  extensive  owing  to  the 
serious  settlements  which  had  taken  place,  and 
| also  owing  to  the  bad  construction  by  the 
original  builder. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  about  the  house 
1 as  originally  built  are  the  simple  and  severe 
| proportions  of  the  mass,  consisting  as  it  did  of 
an  unbroken  rectangular  block  in  the  centre, 
rising  to  three  stories,  flanked  by  a lower  wing 
at  either  end.  The  east  or  entrance  front  had 
a central  door  and  rectangular  openings  filled 
| with  sash  windows  in  the  central  block,  while 
t\yo  large  Venetian  windows  occupied  the 
wings.  Thewest  front  was  entirely  lit  by  rectan- 
gular openings  filled  with  sashed  windows  and 
relieved  by  a central  semicircular  bay  on  the 
ground  floor  only.  The  north  end  of  the 
ij  house,  being  a blank  wall,  was  screened  by  a 
graceful  Classic  portico  with  fluted  columns  of 
wood  on  stone  bases,  forming  a sort  of  summer 
I house.  The  back  wall  of  this  is  embellished 
with  sash  windows  with  the  familiar  heavy 
sash  bars,  but  these  windows  were  inserted 
purely  for  ornament  and  they  do  not  light  the 
rooms  behind  them.  Over  these  are  niches 
containing  busts. 

In  the  interior  the  chief  feature  is  the  fine 
staircase  entrance  hall.  This  is  open  to  the 
level  of  the  first-floor  ceiling,  and  its  walls  and 
ceiling  are  painted  with  allegorical  subjects  in 
the  style  prevalent  at  the  date  of  the  building 
of  the  house.  The  hall  is  34  ft.  by  28  ft.,  by 
24  ft.  high.  The  staircase  is  of  oak,  with 
twisted  balusters  and  ramped  handrail,  and 
open  strings  with  carved  spandrel  ends  to  the 
steps. 

Between  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms  is 
a pleasing  little  alcove  with  plaster  coved 


ceiling  ornamented  by  interlacing  ribs  closely 
set  into  a sort  of  basket-work  pattern.  The 
alcove  is  open  to  the  dining-room,  being  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a pair  of  fluted  Ionic  columns, 
and  has  a door  from  it  leading  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

The  alterations  carried  out  by  Mr.  White 
have  been,  besides  rebuilding  a large  part  of 
the  outer  walls  and  generally  making  the 
main  structure  sound,  the  following  : — All 
the  sash  windows,  except  those  on  the  top 
floor  and  the  sham  ones  in  the  north  portico, 
have  been  taken  out  owing  to  their  decayed 
state,  and  have  been  replaced  with  large  oak 
double  hung  casements,  with  transom  above, 
and  filled  with  large  sheets  of  plate  glass. 
The  oak  frames  are  oiled  and  varnished. 

I he  same  has  been  done  to  the  two  large 
Venetian  windows.  A block  of  building  has 
been  raised  over  part  of  the  south  wing,  very 
much  destroying  the  original  mass  design.  A 
large  and  heavy  portico  has  been  built  to 
shelter  the  entrance  door.  This  consists  of  a 
flight  of  steps  forming  a base,  and  covered 
with  a flat-roofed  porch,  rectangular  on  plan, 
and  enclosed  with  heavy  Corinthian  columns. 
The  shafts  of  these  are  of  a red  stone,  and  the 
caps,  bases,  and  entablature  of  Weldon  stone. 
The  roof  is  of  Hayward’s  glass  prism  pave- 
ment lights. 

Inside  the  house  the  staircase  has  been 
altered  by  taking  three  steps  off  the  top  flight 
and  adding  them  to  the  lowest  flight  in  order 
to  get  more  head-room  in  the  passage  from  the 
hall  to  the  dining  room.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
raise  the  outer  hand-rail  about  twelve  or  more 
inches  above  the  wall  or  dado-rail,  as  the  latter 
could  not  be  raised  without  covering  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall-painting.  The  whole  of  the 
newels  are  new,  and  a series  of  coupled  balusters 
has  been  inserted  to  add  strength  to  the  balus- 
trade. The  well-string  has  been  carved.  All  the 
carving  of  thesenew  partsis  of  thecharacter  much 
in  vogue  among  the  later  Medueval  revivalists 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  addition  to 
this,  all  the  old  varnish  or  beeswax  has  been 
scraped  off  or  otherwise  removed,  and  the 
whole,  now  a light  brown,  is  freshly  varnished 
or  French  polished.  The  handsome  old  oak 
doors  have  been  treated  in  a similar  manner. 

In  a room  on  the  east  front  the  old  large  deal 


panels  have  been  divided  up  with  new  inter- 
mediate rails  and  styles,  because  they  were  in 
an  unsound  condition,  thus  changing  com- 
pletely the  character  of  the  panelling. 

The  plaster  covings  of  the  alcove  in  the 
dining-room  have  been  painted,  and  now  have 
a glossy  surface  ; the  Ionic  fluted  columns, 
formerly  white  painted,  are  being  scraped  and 
varnished,  as  also  are  all  the  other  pilasters 
corresponding  in  that  room. 

New  beams  have  been  placed  across  the 
dining-room  ceiling  intersecting  each  other, 
and  the  plaster  finishings  to  them  and  the 
walls  are  being  picked  out  in  colour  on  the 
white.  In  the  library  adjoining  some  of  the 
entablatures  of  the  wall  decoration  have  been 
cut  away  and  altered,  together  with  the  window 
alteration,  in  order  to  let  more  light  into  the 
room,  as  explained  by  Mr.  White. 

All  the  practical  arrangements  of  the  house 
have  been  very  much  improved  and  put  into 
order,  a task  which  must  have  caused  the  archi- 
tect very  great  labour. 

The  members  of  the  Association  owe  Mr. 
White  their  hearty  thanks  for  the  paper  he 
kindly  read  to  them  explaining  the  works,  and 
for  his  courtesy  in  showing  them  the  house  ; 
but  while  it  is  evident  that  much  labour  and 
care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  house  in  putting 
it  into  a thoroughly  efficient  state  of  repair,  it 
would  be  insincere  to  state  that  Mr.  White’s 
treatment  of  it  from  the  resthetic  standpoint 
met  with  any  great  degree  of  approval. 

W.  B.  H. 

SCOTTISH  PLUMBERS’  CONGRESS  IN 
GLASGOW. 

The  ninth  annual  Scottish  Congress  of  the 
Association  for  the  National  Registration  of 
Plumbers  opened  in  Glasgow  on  Thursday  last 
week,  and  its  proceedings  extended  over  Friday 
and  Saturday.  The  delegates,  who  numbered 
about  300,  comprised  representatives  of  em- 
ployers and  employed  in  the  plumbing  trade,  as- 
well  as  many  members  of  municipalities  and 
other  public  men  interested  in  sanitary  science. 
The  opening  proceedings  took  place  in  the 
Corporation  Galleries,  Sauchiehall  - street, 
where,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Provost  Rich- 
mond and  Bailie  Murray,  the  senior  magistrate, 
Bailie  Dick  welcomed  the  delegates  on  behalf 
of  Glasgow  Town  Council,  expressed  his  own 
and  the  municipality's  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  Congress  in  aiding  sanitary  progress,  and 
hoped  that  the  deliberations  would  be  bene- 
ficial. He  then  moved  that  the  chair  be  taken, 
by  ex-Bailie  Crawford— a proposal  which  was- 
accordingly  adopted. 

Sir  Robert  Pullar,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Corporation  for  its  reception,  alluded  to 
the  progress  which  Glasgow  had  made  in 
sanitary  science. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Corporation  was 
cordially  passed,  and  was  acknowledged  bv 
Bailie  Dick.  y 

The  President  then  delivered  his  address. 
He  remarked  at  the  outset  that  Glasgow  was  a 
very  good  place  for  the  Congress  to  visit,  be- 
cause it  had  been  from  the  first  active  in  regard 
to  plumbers’  registration,  had  kept  a keen  eye 
on  the  plumbers  themselves,  and  was  far 
advanced  in  sanitary  reform.  The  registration 
movement,  he  believed,  was  practically  one  to- 
constitute  the  responsibility  of  the  plumber 
between  the  two  ends  at  which  local  authori- 
ties acted  in  relation  to  the  water  supply 
of  a great  city.  Mr.  Crawford  went 

on  to  sketch  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  movement  for  the  registration  of  plumbers, 
and  to  describe  the  system  by  which  it  is- 
promoted.  He  deplored  that  Parliament  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  give  the  effect  of  law  to- 
the  Plumbers’  Registration  Bill.  That  Bill  had 
for  its  object  the  permanent  constitution  of  the 
movement,  to  fix  a working  organisation,  to 
legalise  by  statute  the  use  of  the  diploma  and 
title  conferred  by  registration,  and  to  give 
powers  of  discipline  in  the  case  of  those  who 
commit  acts  unworthy  of  the  craft. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cameron  Corbett, 
M.P.,  the  President  was  thanked  for  his  address. 

Bailie  Dick,  in  the  course  of  an  address, 
warmly  commended  the  registration  move- 
ment. If  its  purpose  had  been  merely  to  make 
additional  profits  for  the  employers  or  larger 
wages  for  the  operatives  he  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  its  purpose  being  to 
secure  healthy  homes,  which  alone  could  make 
a happy  people,  they  had  abundant  reason  to 
join  in  pushing  forward  the  movement.  He 
also  commended  the  District  Councils  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  technical  education,  so  that 
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the  members  of  the  trades  might  be  in  a fit 
state  to  claim  registration  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. 

The  Congress  thereafter  proceeded  “ to  con- 
sider what  means  can  be  taken  to  secure  the 
earlv  passing  of  the  Plumbers’ Registration  Bill 
into  law.”  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr. 
Galloway  remarked  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  improve  the  procedure  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Lees  Knowles  sug- 
gested that  a deputation  should  wait  on  the 
various  Local  Government  Boards,  and  there- 
after on  the  Prime  Minister.-  Personal  inter- 
views had  more  weight  than  petitions,  and  if 
it  were  pointed  out  that  the  Bill  had  been  three 
times  read  a second  time— the  principle  thus 
being  affirmed— the  measure  might  be  adopted 
by  the  Government. 

Mr.  J.  G.  A.  Baird,  M.P.,  concurred  in  that 
suggestion,  and  said  pressure  might  be  brought 
to  bear  through  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Plumbers. 

The  Congress  then  adopted  a resolution  re- 
newing its  approval  of  legislative  sanction 
being  given  to  the  Registration  movement  ; 
recognising  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
induce  the  Government  to  adopt  the  Bill,  and 
calling  upon  the  Scottish  District  Councils  to 
take  prompt  and  energetic  action  for  the  same 
object,  particularly  by  enlisting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  local  members  of  Parliament. 

The  Congress  then  adjourned,  and  resumed 
its  sittings  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  dealt 
with  questions  of  education,  examination,  and 
registration. 

In  connexion  with  the  Congress  an  exhibi- 
tion of  plumbers'  work  and  appliances  was 
held,  the  arrangements  being  in  charge  of  a 
special  committee  of  which  Mr.  James  Ander- 
son, of  Messrs.  Ingleton  & Co.,  was  convener. 
The  exhibition  consisted  of  three  main  divi- 
sions—sanitary  goods  and  appliances  exhibited 
by  manufacturers  ; specimens  of  modern 
plumbing  work  made  by  journeymen  and 
apprentices  ; and  of  specimens  of  ancient  and 
defective  plumbing  work  taken  from  old 
buildings  and  the  like.  In  order  to  give 
a fair  chance  to  the  various  competitors 
the  plumbing  work  was  divided  into  four 
sections,  viz.  : The  work  of  apprentices 
who  have  not  been  four  years  at  the  trade  ; 
that  of  apprentices  over  that  time  ; that  of 
journeymen,  and  tools  and  appliances,  and  lead 
burning.  Amongst  the  specimens  of  plumber 
work  general  notice  was  attracted  by  a mag- 
nificent clock  tower,  standing  about  12  ft.  high, 
with  the  arms  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Plumbers  wrought  in  lead,  an  imitation  of  an 
ancient  battlemented  wall  with  lead  roof  and 
turret,  finials,  rain-water  heads,  specimens  of 
pipe-bending  and  jointing,  and  pipes  showing 
proper  arrangements  for  ventilating  sanitary 
apparatus  ; also  specimens  of  various  designs 
of  lead  roofing,  lead  bossing,  &c. 

Mr.  Crawford  presided  at  the  opening  cere- 
mony, which  was  performed  by  Professor 
M'Kendrick.  _ 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers.— The  twenty-sixth  voluntary  pass 
examination  for  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
engineer  and  surveyor  to  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions and  District  Councils  will  be  held  at  the 
Technical  School,  Princess-street,  Manchester, 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  September  30  and 
October  i,  1898.  Application  forms  duly  filled 
in  by  intending  candidates,  together  with 
entrance  fee  of  2l.  2s.,  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  (11,  Victoria-street,  Westminster) 
on  or  before  September  5- 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Sanitary  Institute  : List  of  exhibits  to  which 
medals  have  been  awarded  (Offices  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute).  , 

Hurst's  Architectural  Surveyors  Hand- 
book (E.  & F.  X.  Spon). 

Wireless  Telegraphy.  By  R.  Kerr.  (Seeley  & 
Co.).  . 


Science  and  Art  Department.— The  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have 
received  a request,  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian 
Government,  for  a selection  of  works  for  which 
awards  have  been  made  in  the  National  Competi- 
tion of  this  year,  to  be  sent  on  loan,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Hungarian  Government,  for  exhibition  in  the 
new  Industrial  Art  Museum  at  Buda  Pest,  and  have 
promised  to  afford  every  facility  towards  this 
object.  The  Schools  of  Art  are  being  asked  to  state 
in  each  case  whether  works  may  be  sent. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

STAINING,  &c.,  RIGA  OR  AUSTRIAN 
WAINSCOT. 

Sir, — Could  you  give  me  particulars  as  to  the 
methods  used  to  stain  wainscot,  joiners’  and  cabinet 
work  ? 

1.  Is  this  staining  done  by  sealing  up  the  work 
to  be  stained  in  a room,  or  is  it  done  in  a properly- 
built  air-tight  room,  specially  used  for  fumigating  i 
Can  the  work  be  fixed  (say  if  dado  or  staircase  or 
doors)  first,  then  the  room  properly  sealed  up,  or 
fastened  up  a time,  and  then  fumed  ! 

2.  How  is  the  ammonia  used  and  what  quantity 
would  be  wanted  ? In  what  form  is  it  used,  liquid 
or  lump  ? 

3.  Would  the  wainscot  have  the  same  colour  if  the 
spirit  of  ammonia,  say  840  fort  liq.,  was  used 
rubbed  on  with  a piece  of  rag  ? 

4.  How  is  wax  polish  made  and  used  to  obtain  a 

dull  effect  ? CORNWALL. 

***  1.  Both.  The  work  if  fixed  first,  and  the  room 
or  staircase  sealed  up,  gives  the  most  satisfactory 
result  as  regards  tone  of  colour,  as  the  whole  work 
has  the  same  strength  of  ammonia  to  contend  with. 
When  a fumigating  room  is  kept,  work  of  a given 
size  only  can  be  put  in,  consequently  various  tones 
of  colour  are  obtained. 

2.  In  a room,  say,  of  20  ft.  by  1 2 ft.,  dishes  or  soup 
plates  would  be  placed  on  the  floor  and  filled  with 
liquid  ammonia  to  the  number  of  about  ten.  The 
room,  if  required  as  dark  oak,  would  be  sealed  up 
for  twelve  hours  ; if  the  tone  is  required  of  less 
depth  of  colour,  say  five  hours. 

3.  Practically  yes,  but  the  objection  to  this  is  that 
it  raises  the  grain  of  the  oak  as  a water  stain  would, 
and  again  it  is  very’  difficult  to  apply  it. 

4.  Bees-wax  is  shaved  off  and  dissolved  in  spirits 
of  turpentine  to  a pulp,  then  applied  with  a stencil 
brush,  and  well  rubbed  into  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
allowed  to  dry’,  and  finally  cleaned  off  with  a hard 
hair  brush.  This  gives  an  excellent  polish. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ARCHITECT,  UNION 
WORKHOUSE,  SALFORD. 

Sir, — The  subject  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Worth- 
ington in  the  Builder  for  August  13  should  not  be 
left  where  it  is.  In  the  Manchester  papers  the  fol- 
lowing were  given  as  those  from  whom  the  Salford 
• Guardians  would  select  their  architect : — Messrs. 
J.  B.  Broadbent.  E.  Chrisfield.W.  T.  Gunson,  Darbv- 
shire  & Smith,  E.  Kirby,  T.  Worthington,  H.  Lord. 

If  those  who  supported  Messrs.  Worthington 
would  write  to  the  Builder,  we  should  know  who 
the  three  are  who  did  not  do  so.  Several  of  the 
above  are  F.R.I.B.A.s  and  members  of  the  Man- 
chester Association  of  Architects.  If  any  of  them 
should  be  among  the  three,  the  sooner  they  are 
called  upon  to  resign  the  better.  Vitruvius. 


AN  OLD  LONDON  MAUSOLEUM. 

Sir, — As  you  always  seem  interested  in  old 
buildings  and  their  fate,  could  you  tell  me  what 
became  of  a “ mausoleum  ” built  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Stukely,  the  celehrated  antiquarian  (b.  1687,  d.  1765), 
somewhere  in  Kentish  Town  about  1763  ? He  was 
not,  however,  buried  there. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  might  know  if  any- 
thing of  it  were  left.  H.  W.  DICKINSON. 


Ebe  Stubent’s  Column. 

SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— IX. 
sound  vibrations  ( continued ). 

HE  vibrations  in  strings  may  be  either 
transverse  or  longitudinal — transverse, 
for  instance,  when  actuated  by  a bow 
being  drawn  across  the  string,  and  longitu- 
dinal when  the  latter  is  pulled  and  let  go  sud- 
denly. These  phenomena  may  best  be  studied 
bv  means  of  an  instrument  called  a sonometer, 
which  usually  consists  of  a string  (or  strings), 
bridged  and  tightly  stretched  over  a resonance- 
box,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a violin  string 
might  be  in  that  instrument ; only,  in  place 
of  "the  keys  of  the  violin  there  is  a pulley  over 
which  the  string  passes.  The  string  is  kept 
in  position  and  tightly  stretched  by  weights 
fastened  below  the  pulley.  The  vibrations 
may  be  modified  by  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  number  of  these  weights,  as  well  as  by 
altering  the  heights  and  distances  of  the 
movable  bridges. 

In  the  vibrations  in  wind  instruments  the 
enclosed  column  of  air  is  the  sounding  body, 
that  is,  when  the  sides  of  the  tube  are  of 
adequate  thickness.  In  reference  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  Atkinson  remarks  that  the  sub- 


stance of  the  tubes  is  without  influence  on  the  j 
fundamental  note  ; with  equal  dimensions  it  is 
the  same  whether  the  tubes  are  of  glass,  wood,  j 
or  metal.  These  different  materials  simply  do  j 
no  more  than  give  rise  to  different  harmonics,  | 
and  thereby  impart  a different  quality  to  ; 
the  compound  sound  produced.  Vibration  of  1 
air  in  tubes  is  set  up  either  by  mouth  instru- 1 
ments  or  reed  instruments.  In  the  case  of  the  1 
former  all  parts  of  the  mouth-piece  are  fixed,  in  j 
the  latter  a simple  elastic  tongue  sets  the  air  in  1 
vibration.  With  organ  pipes  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  producing  a musical  note  take  place  in  I 
a direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  pipe — not! 
transversely,  as  in  the  case  of  the  portions  of  a j 
vibrating  string. 

In  the  vibration  of  rods  the  point  at  which  the  J 
rod  is  clamped  is  a node.  It  is  shown  by  calcula-1 
tion  that  the  number  of  transverse  vibrations! 
made  in  a given  time  by  rods  and  thin  plates  1 
of  the  same  material  is  directly  as  their  thick- 1 
ness  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  ' 
length.  The  width  of  the  plate  does  not  affe^N 
the  number  of  vibrations.  A wide  plate,  how- 
ever, requires  a greater  force  to  set  it  in  motion  I 
than  a narrow  one*  As  we  have  already  I 
seen,  the  velocity  of  sound  in  any  solid  may  be  1 
determined  experimentally  by  clamping  a rod  ] 
of  the  solid  at  one  end  and  putting  it  in  longi-  j 
tudinal  vibration. 

In  the  vibration  of  plates,  these  are  set  in  J 
motion  by  first  clamping  them  or  fixing  them  1 
otherwise  to  some  object,  or  they  may  be 
suspended  ; then  the  periphery  is  scraped  by  a 
bow,  or  the  plate  being  perforated  a string 
covered  by  resin  is  repeatedly  and  rapidly  drawn 
through  it.  Or  the  plates  may  be  smartly  struck,  * 
as  in  ringing  a gong.  This  sets  up  vibration,  I 
and  these  plates  contain  nodal  lines,  which  | 
vary  in  number  and  position  according  to  the  . 
form  of  the  plates,  the  elasticity  of  the  latter,  ■ 
and  the  number  of  vibrations.  The  nodal  lines  : 
in  plates  may  be  made  visible  by  employing  . 
sand  in  the  following  manner  : Scatter  the  . 
sand  indiscriminately  over  the  horizontally- 
fixed  plate,  then  vibrate  the  latter,  when  the  < 
sand  will  '‘  jump”  into  position  by  accumu-  ■ 
lating  along  the  nodal  lines.  The  law  govern-4 
ing  the  vibration  of  plates  is  stated  as  follows  : 
In  plates  of  the  same  kind  and  shape,  and  c 
giving  the  same  system  of  nodal  lines,  the  t 
number  of  vibrations  in  a second  is  directly  as 
the  thickness  of  the  plates,  and  inversely  as 
their  area. 

Membranesare  used  in  practice  for  recording  : 
sound  vibrations,  and  for  kindred  purposes, 
especiallv  in  the  applications  of  electricity.  By  ; 
reason  of  their  flexibility  they  cannot  vibrate: 
unless  they  are  stretched.  They  are  eminently  1 
fitted  for  taking  up  air  vibrations. 

Not  only  can  sound  be  decomposed  into  its  ti 
constituent  parts — as  in  Konig’s  apparatus  for  >1 
the  analysis  of  sound — but  the  results  of  the: 
analysis  may  be  verified  by  synthesis,  as  Voml 
Helmholtz  discovered.  The  same  observer  has: 
succeeded  in  explaining  the  different  timbre,  or. 
quality  of  sound. 

In  regard  to  the  transmutation  of  sound-i 
vibrations,  Mr.  J.  Goold  exhibited  at  a conver-: 
sazione  of  the  Royal  Society  in  May  of  lastj 
year,  a large  steel  plate,  which  was  set  ini 
vibration  by  means  of  a synchronising  gene-j 
rator.  He  demonstrated  that  without  a re-1 
sonator  there  is  very  little  audible  sound,  buil 
on  bringing  the  plate  into  contact  with  a' 
common  deal  board  its  vibration  is  at  once| 
transformed  into  a loud  harmonic  cord.  Thdj 
notes  of  the  chord  are  those  proper  to  strings.;) 
A dish  of  mercury  placed  on  the  nodal  region  I 
of  a vibrating  plate  exhibits  a brilliant  series  ol| 
ripples. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  same  form! 
of  nodal  lines  is  always  produced  on  the  sam™ 
plate  under  the  same  conditions  ; and  we  have; 
just  stated  the  law  that  in  plates  of  the  samel 
kind  and  shape  the  same  system  of  nodal  linead 
is  produced.  From  this  it  follows  that  platestj 
of  different  composition  must  yield  different! 
patterns  of  nodal  lines.  This  circumstanceijl 
though  not  yet  much  taken  advantage  of,  maV 
be  utilised  in  testing  plates  for  practical  purijl 
poses,  i.e.,  their  composition,  structure,  anc 
quality.  Such  vibration  figures  could  readiljll 
indicate  when  an  alloy  of  a substance  had  beerlj 
properly  prepared  ; they  could  be  made  to  showjj 
the  positions  of  cracks  and  Haws  in  plates,  o j 
local  disease  in  old  plates  acted  upon  by- 
weathering  ; fatigue  in  steel  plates  ought  to  bi  i 
detected  with  facility  in  the  same  way,  ana,j 
there  are  many  other  practical  applications  o>i 
nodal  lines  and  points.  A new  synchronism#! 
sound  generator,  invented  by  Mr.  Goold,  comj 

* Ganot’s  “ Physics,”  1893,  p.  261. 
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sists  of  a vibrating  rubber  having  the  pitch  or 
vibration  period  of  the  note  to  be  elicited.  By 
this  means  the  separate  partial  tones  may  be 
developed  singly.  This  appliance  led.  to  the 
further  discovery  of  vibration  axes  and  vibra- 
tion vortices 


Compound  vibration  figures  may  be  readily 
produced  by  a method  also  devised  by  the  last- 
mentioned  observer.  Sound  curves  are  the 
forms  produced  by  combining  the  motions  of 
two  or  more  simple  vibrations  in  one  resultant 
motion.  In  order  to  trace  the  form  correspond- 
ing to  the  compounded  vibrations  of  any  ratio 
it  is  only  necessary  to  copy  the  motion  of  a 
heavy  weight  moving,  in  harmonic  vibrations 
of  the  required  ratio,  at  any  convenient  rate. 
This  is  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Goold  : A 
heavy  iron  plate  carrying  the  tracing  paper 
moves  slowly  through  the  compound  form,  and 
its  motion  is  copied  by  means  of  a fine  glass 
pen,  which  is  so  fixed  that  its  point  falls 
lightly  on  the  paper  surface,  yieldin'* 
readily  to  slight  alterations  of  level,  but 
laterally  it  is  immovable.  In  this  curve- 
. tracing  pendulum  sound  - motion  is  slow 
enough  to  be  visible,  but  too  slow  to  be 
audible;  such  “inaudible  sound”  has  its 
analogue  in  invisible  light— as,  for  instance,  in 
the  ultra-red  and  ultra-violet  portions  of  the 
spectrum,  and  as  demonstrated  by  photo- 
graphy. Its  compound  forms  are  necessarily 
identical  with  the  motion-forms  of  audibly 
sonorous  particles,  compounded  from  vibra- 
tions bearing  similar  ratios,  because  pendulums 
and  particles  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  • 
whilst,  for  plane  curves,  the  natural  elasticity 
of  the  particle  corresponds  precisely  to  the 
balanced  forces  that  serve  to  bring  the  pendu- 
lum mass  to  its  resting-place.  By  means  cf 
the  pendulum  the  peculiar  forms  proper  to  a 
vast  variety  of  combined  vibrations  may 
be  traced.  Sound  curves  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups— single  vibration  curves  and  unison 
curves.  Single-vibration  curves  of  the  simplest 
ratios,  including  two  vibrations  only,  are  known 
as  Lissajous’  figures  ; the  ellipse  and  figure  of 
b may  be  cited  as  examples  corresponding  to 
the  unison  and  octave  respectively.  Unison- 
curves  are  figures  resulting  from  the  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  ellipses  in  one  complex 
motion.  These  figures,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
last  mentioned  scientist,  are  vastly  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  generally  representative 
of  common  facts  than  single-vibration  curves 
because  the  ellipse  is  the  resultant  not  only  of 
two  isochronous  vibrations  at  right  angles  but 
is  equally  the  resultant  of  any  number  of 
isochronous  vibrations  at  all  angles.  Inasmuch 
as  sound  is  motion,  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  sound-curves  are  also  force-curves. 

The  vibratory  motion  of  bodies  may  be 
rendered  apparent  by  Lissajous’  method  either 
directly  or  by  projection  on  a screen.  Thi  s 
method  depends  on  the  persistence  of  visual 
sensations  on  the  retina,  and  consists  in  fixing 
a small  mirror  on  the  vibrating  body  so  as  to 
vibrate  with  it  and  impart  to  a luminous  ray  a 
vibratory  motion  similar  to  its  own  ; tuning 
forks  are  commonly  employed  for  the  purpose! 
Leon  Scott’s  phonautograph  registers  not  only 
the  vibrations  produced  by  solid  bodies,  but  by 
any  noise  whatever.  Another  direct  method  is 
that  devised  by  Konig,  which  consists  in  trans- 
mitting the  motion  of  sound  waves  to  gas 
flames,  which  by  their  flickering  (or  pulsations) 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  sounds. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  several  practical 
advantages  derived  from  a knowledge  of  sound 
vibrations,  and  we  know  that  the  phenomenon 
occurs  in  practically  all  things.  Masses  vibrate 
on  the  large  scale  as  well  as  on  a small  one- 
the  pillars  and  walls  of  a church  vibrate  more 
or  less  when  the  church  bells  are  being  rung, 
k -i  ,s.ouncl  of  §reat  ordnance  causes  whole 
buildings  to  vibrate  even  at  some  distance, 
whilst  thunder  “shakes  the  hills  to  their  very 
foundation.”  On  the  other  hand,  sounds  of  less 
intensity  are  recorded  by  vibrations  on  highly 
sensitive  “membranes,”  as  in  such  instruments 
as  the  telephone  and  phonograph. 

Vicarage,  Gobowen,  Salop. —The  foundation 
stone  has  just  been  laid  of  the  new  Vicarage  for  the 
ecclesiastical  parish  of  Hengoed  and  Gobowen. 

1 5fiP  anS^°r  *;*le  h°use>  which  is  on  the  main  road 
on  the  Oswestry  side  of  Gobowen,  were  prepared  by 
lessrs.  Shayler  & Madoc  Jones,  architects,  Oswestry, 
and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  W.  Felton,  Oswestry, 
■the  cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at  1,500/. 

Proposed  New  Hotel,  Lowestoft.  — Plans 
ot  the  new  hotel  Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond  propose 
erecting  on  Kirkley  Cliff  have  been  prepared.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  L.  H.  Isaacs  & H.  L.  Florence, 
of  London. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church  of  St.  Agatha,  Sparkbrook,  Wor- 
cestershire.—The  west  front  of  this  church,  in. 
Stratford-road,  is  to  consist  of  a tower,  flanked’  by 
deeply  recessed  entrance  porches.  Under  the  tower 
the  baptistry  is  situated,  and  the  adjoining  porches 
are  cloak  rooms.  There  is  a nave,  and  side  aisles  of 
six  bays,  and  a third  porch  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church.  The  chancel  contains  three  bays.  The 
choir  transept  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
with  organ  chamber  over.  The  choir  and  clergy 
vestries  are  on  the  south  side.  Accommodation's 
provided  for  r,ooo  sittings,  and  the  building  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  10,000/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bidlake,  Birmingham. 

Catholic  Church,  Gillingham,  Norfolk. 

A portion  of  the  new  Catholic  Mission  Church  of 
“Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succour”  at  Gillingham 
was  opened  on  the  18th  inst.  The  church  has  been 
built  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Allen's  executors,  of  Beccles 
trom  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  Banham,  Mayor  of 
Beccles.  It  is  of  red  brick,  with  a sanctuary,  and 
five  bays  to  the  nave.  When  it  is  completed  there 
will  be  seven  bays.  The  nave  is  40  ft.  long  bv  18  ft 
wide,  and  the  circular  sanctuary  is  20  ft.  by  18  ft 
Church  Extension,  Holbrook,  Sheffield.— 
The  foundation-stone  of  a church  mission-room  has 
just  been  laid  at  Holbrook.  The  plans  for  the 
building  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster 
architect,  of  Sheffield,  and  the  contract  given  to 
Messrs.  Kirkby  & Drabble. 

Church,  Herne  Bay. — The  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Herne 
Bay,  has  just  been  laid  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  The  church  will  occupy  a site  in  Bruns- 
wick-square.  It  will  cost  about  S,ooo/.  when  com- 
pleted, the  portion  now  being  undertaken  consisting 
of  the  nave  and  aisles.  It  has  been  designed  bv 
the  Diocesan  Architect,  Mr.  R.  P.  Day. 

Re-opening  of  Rollest6x  Church,  Notts  — 
The  church  at  Rolleston  has  just  been  re-opened 
after  restoration.  Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler  was  the 
architect. 

Renovation  of  Auldearn  Parish  Church 
Nairn.— The  interior  of  Auldearn  Parish  Church  is 
now  being  renovated  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
John  Robertson,  architect,  Inverness.  The  building 
is  to  be  arranged  to  accommodate  about  350  sitters 

Reopening  of  C.U.  Church,  Coupar  Angus. 

This  church  has  just  been  reopened  after  altera- 
tion. Externally  the  appearance  of  the  church  is 
little  altered.  The  walls  have  been  re-pointed,  and 
the  roof  slates  renewed.  The  doorway  has  been 
changed  in  design,  and  several  additional  windows 
let  into  the  walls.  Internally  the  old  galleries  have 
disappeared,  only  one  remaining  at  the  south  end  of 
the  church.  The  pulpit  is  placed  at  the  north  end 
on  a platform,  round  which  the  choir  will  be  seated 
All  the  woodwork  is  in  pitch  pine,  stained 
and  varnished.  Heating  apparatus  on  the  high- 
pressure  system  has  been  fitted  in.  Under  the 
gallery  a vestry  and  session-house  have  been 
arranged.  The  church  is  seated  to  accommodate 
close  on  300.  The  following  were  the  tradesmen 
engaged  James  Bruce,  mason  ; John  Adam,  joiner; 
Peter  Donaldson,  plasterer;  John  Doig,  plumber 
and  gasfitter  ; William  Gilzean  & Son,  painters.  The 
plans  were  prepared  by,  and  the  work  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of,  Messrs.  C.  and  L. 
Ower,  architects,  Dundee. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Nunhead.— A new  chapel 
is  being  built  at  Nunhead  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  Cannon-street,  E C.  The  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Battley,  Sons,  & Holness.  The 
chapel  will  seat  700,  and  will  cost  6,400/. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  New  Invention, 
STAFFORD.— A new  Primitive  Methodist  Church  is 
being  erected  at  New  Invention  to  seat  200  persons. 
Messrs.  Johnson  & Baxter,  of  Willenhall,  are  the 
architects,  and  Mr.  S.  Cotton,  of  Bloxwich,  is  the 
builder. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Bexhill.— A new  ibuilding  for 
the  Baptists  has  just  been  opened  at  Bexhill.  The 
school  chapel,  which  was  opened  in  December. 
1896,  comprises  a hall  40  ft.  by  26  ft.  6 in., 
with  two  vestries,  about  18  ft.  by  9 ft.  6 in.,  which 
open  into  it  by  revolving  shutters.  The  new  chapel 
is  of  similar  style  to  the  school— viz.,  fourteenth 
century  Gothic.  The  inside  dimensions  are  60  ft. 
by  36  ft.  6 in.,  with  double  transepts,  20  ft.  by  7 ft. 

At  the  northern  end  is  a gallery.  There  are  two 
principal  entrances  to  the  chapel— one  in  the 
tower,  and  one  in  front  of  the  building,  opening 
into  vestibules  and  inner  lobbies.  In  the  space 
between  the  school  and  the  chapel  are  an  infants'- 
room  and  an  additional  class-room.  The  chapel 
floor  has  an  incline  towards  the  rostrum.  At  the 
rear  of  the  rostrum  is  a recess  6 ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  a 
screen.  The  roof  is  open  timbered.  At  the 
northern  end  of  the  structure  is  a large  two-light 
cathedral  window,  all  the  windows  being  glazed 
with  tinted  glass  in  leaded  lights.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles,  while  that  of  the  tower 
has  a covering  of  oak  shingles.  The  building  has 
been  erected  bv  Mr.  Charles  Thomas  ; the  architect 
being  Mr.  R.  W.  Moore,  of  Brighton. 

Stephenson  Memorial  Hall,  Chesterfield. — 
The  Stephenson  Memorial  Hall,  Chesterfield,  has 
just  been  re-opened  after  alterations  and  additions, 
involving  an  expenditure  of  about  4,000/.  On  the 
acquired  ground  at  the  end  of  the  hall  a stage  has 
been  built.  It  is  48  ft.  wide  and  45  ft.  S in.  from 


front  to  back.  The  stage  has  doors  direct  both  from 
Corporation-street  and  Station  Back-lane.  Six  new 
dressing  rooms  have  been  built  alongside  the  stage 
and  fronting  Corporation-street.  The  entrances  have 
been  entirely  re-arranged.  On  the  Corporation- 
street  front  the  front  entrance  way  has  been  retained, 
but  there  are  three  additional  entrances  and  exits 
to  the  hall  and  gallery  on  this  side.  The  principal 
entrance  has  four  folding  outer  doors,  which  open 
into  a lobby  enclosed  with  a stained  glass  screen  ; 
and  swinging  lobby  doors  open  into  a crush-room 
about  40  ft.  by  10  ft.  There  is  also  a special  en- 
trance and  exit  door  at  the  far  end  of  this  crush- 
room,  next  the  dressing-rooms,  leading  direct  to 
Corporation-street,  and  also  communicating  with 
the  dressing-room  and  stage  corridor.  From  the 
crush-room  there,  are  doors  to  the  orchestra  stalls 
and  pit  stalls,  and  also  a staircase  leading  to  the 
circle  seats  in  the  gallery.  There  is  also  cloak- 
room and  lavatory  accommodation  to  the  crush- 
room.  The  pit  and  gallery  are  each  served 
by  separate  entrances  from  Corporation  - street. 
Ihe  doors  to  the  pit  open  direct  into  a corridor 
leading  to  the  back  of  the  hall.  Next  to  the  pit 
door  is  the  door  from  Corporation-street  opening 
at  the  foot  of  a separate  staircase  leading  direct  to 
the  gallery.  In  Station  Back-lane  are  special  exit 
doors  both  to  the  hall  and  gallery,  each  separate 
from  the  other.  The  staircases  have  been  con- 
structed in  stone,  with  landings  to  each  flight.  The 
public  hall  has  now  a floor-space  of  68  ft.  by 
46  ft.  6 in.  The  orchestra  stalls  accommodate  168 
seats,  the  pit  stalls  3S0  seats,  and  the  pit  260  seats. 
The  heating,  ventilation,  and  lighting  have  been 
revised.  The  heating  is  by  hot  water.  The  deco- 
ration of  the  hall  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Eyre  & Sons,  Limited,  Chesterfield. 
The  contractor  for  the  alterations  is  Mr.  John 
Wright,  Chesterfield,  and  the  sub-contracts  have 
been  executed  by  the  following:  Mr.  J.  H.  More- 
wood,  carpenter  and  joiner’s  work  and  stage  build- 
ing ; Mr.  W.  Watson,  slating  ; Mr.  F.  Hill,  plaster- 
ing ; Messrs.  Blake  Bros.,  plumbing,  glazing,  and 
painting.  The  mosaic  flooring  is  by  Messrs.  J.  & 
H.  Patterson,  Manchester.  The  proscenium  fibrous 
plaster  work  and  decoration  to  same  by  Messrs.  F. 
de  Long  & Co.,  London.  The  fireproof  curtain  by 
Messrs.  Merryweather  & Sons,  London.  The 
hydrants  and  fire-extinguishing  appliances  have 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  & Co., 
London.  The  sun-burners  and  brasswork  by 
Messrs.  Guest  & Chrimes,  Rotherham.  The  venti- 
lators by  Messrs.  Boyle  & Sons,  London.  The 
sanitary  fittings  by  Messrs.  Danks  & Co.,  Birming- 
ham. The  heating  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  W. 
Haslam,  heating  engineer,  Harstoft.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  W.  H.  Wagstaff,  Chesterfield,  whose  plans 
were  selected  in  competition. 

Proposed  Public  Hall,  Pitlochry,  Perth. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a public  hall  at  Pitlochry, 
which  is  to  be  built  upon  a site  near  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  It  is  to  be  built  of  stone,  and  it 
will  be  of  the  Scottish  Renaissance  style.  The  front 
wing  measures  55  ft.  in  length,  and  the  hall  proper 
abuts  on  it  at  an  angle.  In  the  frontage  on  the 
ground  floor  is  a vestibule,  with  ladies’  and  gentle- 
men's dressing-rooms  on  each  side,  and  with  a 
staircase  which  leads  to  the  floor  above,  whereon  is 
situated  a small  hall  capable  of  seating  no  persons. 
The  main  hall  itself  measures  60  ft.  by  33  ft.  6 in., 
and  is  seated  to  accommodate  500  persons,  while  the 
gallery,  entered  from  the  first  floor  of  the  frontage, 
affords  accommodation  for  1 12  persons.  The  stage 
is  25  ft.  long  by  14  ft.  broad,  and  on  each  side  of  it 
are  rooms  suitable  for  the  storage  of  baggage, 
while  to  the  rear  are  retiring  rooms  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  The  height  of  the  ceiling  is  24  ft.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  2,266/.  Mr. 
Ness,  the  successful  designer,  is  assistant  with 
Messrs.  John  Bruce  & Sons,  architects,  Dundee, 
who  will  carry  out  the  work. 

The  Margate  and  Southend  Kursaals, 
Limited. — It  is  proposed  to  form  a new  company 
(to  absorb  the  Southend  Tower  and  Marine  Park 
Company)  for  completing  the  works  that  were 
begun  last  spring  at  Southend,  and  for  carrying  out 
a similar  enterprise  at  Margate.  The  company’s 
joint  architects  are  Mr.  George  Sherrin  and  Mr. 
John  Clarke.  The  latter  has  prepared  plans  and 
designs  of  a pavilion  (capacity  for  4,000),  a restau- 
rant, baths,  promenades,  &c.,  and  nineteen  shops, 
on  a freehold  site  at  Margate,  which  has  been 
acquired  for  45,000/.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  90,000/., 
including  furniture  and  equipment.  The  site  has  a 
sea  frontage  of  about  600  ft.,  near  the  jetty,  and  the 
buildings  will  stand  upon  columns,  thus  providing  a 
front  promenade  or  spa  with  an  entrance  from  Fort 
Hill.  The  buildings  at  Southend  now  being  erected 
by  Mr.  Abram  Kellett,  of  London  and  Willesden, 
from  the  plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  Sherrin  and  Mr. 

R.  J.  Giftord  Read,  C.E.,  include  an  “Eiffel”  tower, 
with  a circus  within  its  base,  and  an  arcade  of  sixty 
shops,  to  cost,  it  is  estimated,  80,000/.  The  site 
covers  about  26  acres  of  garden  ground,  and  the 
surplus  land  will  be  used  for  the  erection  of  twenty- 
seven  shops  and  fifty-three  houses. 

Chancel  Screen,  &c.,  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Nottingham. — The  Bishop  of  Southwell  has  just 
dedicated  new  chancel  screen  and  choir  stalls  at  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  Nottingham.  The  stalls,  which  are 
of  oak,  are  late  in  character.  The  fronts  to  the  boys' 
book  boards  are  pierced  with  panels  of  trefoil 
tracery,  while  the  fronts  of  the  men's  bookboards 
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have  quatre-foil  panels  ; the  backs  of  the  men's  seats 
are  panels  with  trefoil  heads  with  coved  canopy  over 
same,  the  carved  cornice  to  the  canopy  being  sur- 
mounted by  a cresting.  The  ends  of  the  stalls  have 
traceried  panels  and  all  spandrels  are  carved.  The 
new  screen  is  late  Decorated  in  character,  and  has 
four  bays  on  each  side  of  a gateway.  The  sub- 
base is  of  polished  Hopton  wood  stone,  the 
remainder  of  the  screen  being  of  oak.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  screen  has  solid  panels  with  traceried 
heads  on  both  sides.  At  the  springings  of  the  arch 
of  the  gateway  and  on  the  apex  are  angels  holding 
shields  bearing  the  symbols  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  The  figure  at  the  apex  of  the  arch  on  the 
east  side  does  not  bear  a shield,  but  is  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer.  The  buttress  of  each  post  of  the  screen 
has  a corbel  with  moulded  capital,  on  which  stands 
an  angel  playing  an  instrument ; the  head  of  each 
bay  is  filled  with  moulded  foliated  tracery,  and  all 
cusps  have  foliated  terminations.  The  moulded  ribs 
supporting  the  canopy  rise  from  carved  caps  above 
the  angels.  The  cornice  of  the  canopy  is  filled  with 
foliage.  The  cornice  carries  the  open  traceried  front 
of  the  rood  loft,  and  on  the  top  rail  of  this  front 
are  carved  capitals  on  which  stand  angels  holding 
shields  charged  with  symbols  of  the  Passion.  On 
the  centre  of  the  loft  stands  a cross  with  the  figures 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  on  the  side  supports.  A 
new  brass  lectern  is  given  by  Mr.  Wm.  Gibson,  in 
memory  of  his  brother,  Jas.  Baily  Gibson,  and 
others ; this  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Hardman. 
Powell,  & Co.,  Birmingham.  The  new  frontal, 
dossal,  and  side  hangings  at  the  east  end  are  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Bailv-Browne,  and  are  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Watts  & Co.,  London.  During  the  Jubilee 
year  the  organ  was  in  part  rebuilt  and  renovated 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Lloyd  & Co., 
Nottingham.  The  chancel  floor  has  recently  been 
entirely  renewed  with  Godwin's  tiles  and  Italian 
mosaic.  A new  altar  rail,  in  character,  with  the 
choir  fittings,  has  been  provided.  All  the  steps  to 
this  and  the  chancel  are  of  polished  Hopton  wood 
stone,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Killer  Bros.,  of  Middle- 
ton,  Derbyshire.  The  chancel  ceiling  and  walls  have 
been  recently  coloured  and  the  ceiling  decorated  by 
Messrs.  Powell,  of  Lincoln.  The  works  generally 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Woodsend ; the 
carving  to  the  screen  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Bridg- 
man, of  Lichfield  ; the  carving  to  the  stalls  and 
altar  rails  being  executed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Garrard, 
Nottingham.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Evans  & 
Son  and  Mr.  Wm.  Jolley,  a late  member  of  the  firm, 
who  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  matter. 

Proposed  Lunatic  Asylum,  Canterbury. — 
Lieut.-Colonel  Albert  C.  Smith,  R.E.,  an  inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  attended  recently 
at  the  Guildhall  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Canterbury  Town  Council  to  borrow 
70,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  the  Stone  House  Estate 
and  for  the  erection  of  a lunatic  asylum.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  W.  J.  Jennings. 

Monastery,  Clonard,  Ireland. — The  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  new  Monastery  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer  was  laid  on  the  15th  inst.,  at  Clonard, 
Falls-road,  for  the  Fathers  of  the  Redemptorist 
Order.  The  new  building  will  consist  of  confra- 
ternity room,  parlours,  refectories,  community  room, 
bishop’s  room,  and  infirmary.  There  will  be  fifty- 
four  bedrooms.  It  will  be  four  stories  in  height, 
and  executed  in  Belfast  pressed  brick,  with  stone 
dressing.  Mr.  J.  J.  M‘Donnell,  J.P.,  is  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  W.  J.  Campbell  & Son  are  the  builders. 
Mr.  Thomas  O’Byrne  is  the  Clerk  of  Works. 

Rebuilding  of  Hengler's  Circus,  Hull.— A 
new  circus  is  now  being  erected  on  the  site  of 
Hengler's  late  circus,  on  the  Anlaby-road.  The 
exterior  has  been  extended  at  each  side,  taking  in 
the  old  stabling  and  property  entrance,  and  thus 
widening  the  building  some  20  ft.  or  more.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Percy  Runton,  Hull. 

Proposed  Church  House,  Liverpool. — The 
committee  of  the  proposed  Victoria  Church-house, 
at  the  corner  of  Lord-street  and  South  John-street, 
Liverpool,  have,  it  is  stated,  just  approved  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  the  Diocesan  Surveyor, 
and  building  will  shortly  be  started  on  the  rear 
portion  of  the  site  in  South  John-street  and  near 
•Cable-street. 

Building  at  Hampstead.— The  fields  between 
John-street  and  Pond-street  have  been  taken  for 
building  purposes,  and  are  now  being  covered  with 
houses.  The  ground  abuts  upon  the  gardens  of 
Wentworth  House  and  Lawn  Bank,  which  were 
formerly  known  as  Wentworth-place,  in  John-street. 
The  gardens  are  bounded  by  a brick  culvert  that, 
according  to  two  old  maps,  appears  to  have  carried 
an  affluent  of  the  Fleet  from  Rosslyn-hill  to  the 
pond,  now  filled  in,  at  the  bottom  of  Pond-street. 
The  culvert  is  being  filled  with  concrete  for  the 
erection  of  a wall  along  its  length.  Keats  lived  at 
Lawn  Bank,  with  Charles  Brown,  from  1817  until 
1820,  when  he  left  for  Italy  ; at  that  time  the  house 
was  divided,  the  other  part  being  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Brawne  and  her  daughter.  The  Hampstead  West 
Heath  Land  Company  are  developing  their  estate 
on  the  land  adjacent  to  Platt’s-lane,  leading  from 
the  Finchley-road  to  Child's  Hill-lane  and  the  West 
Heath.  Some  houses  are  being  built  in  Rosecroft- 
avenue  from  the  plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  C.  H.  B. 
Quennell,  with,  we  understand,  Mr.  H.  E.  Tatlow 
as  consulting  architect. 

Premises,  St.  Martin's-lane. — The  new  pre- 
mises, at  the  corner  of  Great  Newport-street,  are 


being  erected  by  Messrs.  Courtney  & Fairbairn,  of 
Camberwell,  from  the  plans  and  designs  of  Mr. 
R.  A.  Lewcock. 

A New  Theatre,  Chafing  Cross-road.  Mr. 
Charles  Wyndham  is  about  to  build  ior  himselt  a 
new  theatre  on  the  site,  now  being  cleared,  ot  the 
block  of  buildings  bounded  on  me  west  side  by 
Charing  Cross-road,  and  on  the  three  other  sides  by 
St.  Martin's-court.  Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague  has  pre- 
pared the  plans  and  designs,  and  Mr.  C.  b.  Kearleys 
tender  for  20,400 /.  is,  we  are  informed,  accepted  ; 
portions  of  St.  Martin's-court  will  at  the  same  time 
be  widened.  f 

Exhibition,  Middlesbrough.— An  exhibition  oi 
arts  and  industries  is  being  promoted  at  Middles- 
brough. The  buildings,  which  have  been  designed  by 
Mr.  Frank  Baker,  Borough  Surveyor  to  the  Middles- 
brough Corporation,  are  now  nearly  complete.  1 lie 
exhibition  buildings  proper  occupy  that  portion  of 
Victoria-square  nearest  the  Grange-road  Schools, 
and  comprise  two  arcades  205  ft.  long,  extending 
from  Dunning-street  to  Albert-road,  and  40  ft.  wide, 
and  between  them  a central  arcade,  also  205  ft.  long, 
but  60  ft.  wide.  The  main  entrance  will  be  by  a 
covered  corridor  from  opposite  the  Municipal  build- 
ings in  Russel-street.  There  will  also  be  an  entrance 
from  Albert-road.  Two  exit  doors  will  give  access 
into  Grange-road,  while  two  doors,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  stage,  will  lead  from  the  central  arcade  into 
Dunning-street.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  main 
buildings  will  be  occupied  by  the  stands  of  the  ex- 
hibitors. These  will  be  ranged  down  each  side  of  the 
two  smaller  arcades,  leaving  a main  avenue  down  the 
centre,  while  in  the  large  central  arcade,  besides  a 
row  of  stalls  down  each  side,  there  will  also  be  a row 
in  the  middle.  In  the  central  arcade  also  will 
be,  at  the  Dunning-street  end,  a stage,  40  ft. 
long  by  16  ft.  deep.  In  this  central  arcade  will  be  a 
terra-cotta  fountain,  built  by  Mr.  J.  Crossley.  Out- 
side the  main  building  will  be  erected  a theatre 
capable  of  holding  from  400  to  500  people. 


not  one  of  those  which  were  proved  to  be  con- 
taminated, and  the  Town  Council  were  about  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  asking  the  water  com- 
pany to  restore  the  supply  derived  from  it.  He  was 
satisfied  that  the  water  company  could  not  increase 
their  supply  by  taking  additional  water  from  the 
Mid  Kent  Company.  At  present  the  Maidstone  Com- 
pany could  only  get  about  3,000  gallons  per  hour 
from  their  neighbours,  or  a total  of  60,000  or  70,000 
gallons  per  day,  whereas  they  originally  guaranteed 
100,000  gallons  per  day.  The  manager  of  the 
Maidstone  Waterworks  (Mr.  Ware)  states  that  the 
Ewell  spring  has  been  analysed  fortnightly  by  Dr. 
Gregory,  the  company's  analyst,  during  the  past 
year,  and  it  has  maintained  a uniform  standard  of 
purity. — Times. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS 

Proposed  New  Road  at  North  Shields. — 
On  the  17th  inst.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Bicknell,  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at 
the  Town-hall,  North  Shields,  in  reference  to  the 
application  of  the  Corporation  for  sanction  to 
borrow  3,000/.  for  the  construction  of  the 
Northumberland  Dockvard,  and  5001.  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Tiger  Stairs.  Mr.  Smillie, 
Borough  Surveyor,  presented  plans  showing  the 
suggested  new  road,  and  explained  that  a certain 
part  of  it  was  liable  to  fall  away.  At  the  close  of 
the  inquiry  the  Inspector  and  members  of  the 
Corporation  visited  the  places  referred  to  in  the 
applications. 

Sewerage  Disposal,  Bark  by.  Leicestershire. 

•On  the  iSth  inst.  Colonel  W.  R.  Slacke,  R.E.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held 
inquiry  at  the  National  Schools,  Barkby,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  application  of  the  Barrow-on-Soar 
Rural  District  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  5,100/. 
for  purposes  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  for 
the  township  of  Barkby.  There  was  no  opposition 
to  the  scheme.  Mr.  W.  H.  Simpson,  C.E.,  produced 
plans  of  the  scheme,  and  gave  details. 

Sewerage  Disposal,  Ledbury.— The  Ledbury 
Urban  District  Council  having  applied  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  3.200/. 
for  purposes  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal, 
Mr.  Herbert  H.  Law,  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector,  held  an  inquiry,  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  the 
Barrett-Browning  Institute.  Mr.  Berrington,  Wol- 
verhampton, the  engineer,  and  Mr.  J.  Ellis,  Surveyi 
to  the  Urban  Council,  were  present  at  the  inquiry. 
No  opposition  was  raised  to  the  scheme. 

The  East-end  Water  Supply. — The  inter- 
mittent supply  of  water  to  the  districts  within  the 
area  of  the  East  London  Waterworks  Company 
was  begun  last  Monday.  On  Sunday  the^  normal 
quantity  of  water  was  poured  into  the  East-end, 
but  the  constant  supply  ceased  as  from  six  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning,  although  water  was  obtainable 
throughout  the  affected  districts  for  some  three 
hours  afterwards.  The  East  London  Waterworks 
Company  informed  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  the  volume  of  water  remaining  in  store  abov 
gravitation  level  on  Monday  morning  wa 

169,000,000  gallons,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  store 

when  the  reservoirs  are  full.  It  was  stated  that  the 
New  River  Company  was  supplying  the  East 
London  Company  with  all  the  water  it  could  spare, 
about  4,000,000  gallons  daily.  Special  stress  was 
laid  on  the  fact  that  where  hydrants  were  attached 
to  arterial  mains  the  latter  would  be  kept  constantly 
supplied.  In  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  East- 
end  standpipes  giving  a constant  supply  of  water 
have  been  erected  at  the  street  corners. 

Maidstone  Water  Supply.— The  Mayor  of  the 
Borough  (Mr.  J.  Barker)  stated  on  the  22nd  inst.  to  a 
correspondent  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  any 
cause  for  alarm  in  the  town.  Undoubtedly  there 
was  a scarcity  of  water,  but  there  was  no  danger  of 
anything  like  a water  famine.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary that  people  should  be  economical.  At  the 
present  time  there  were,  he  said,  3,000  persons  out- 
side the  borough  drinking  water  from  one  of  the 
springs  at  Farleigh  which  were  cut  off  during  the 
typhoid  epidemic  last  year  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Ewell  spring  was 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Memorial  Window  at  St.  Lawrence  Church, 
WINCHESTER. — The  four-light  window  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  of  this  church  has  just  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  in  memory  of  the  late  rector,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Manning  Richards.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  James  Powell  & Son,  London. 
The  tracery  lights  have  been  filled  with  the  dates  of 
the  late  rector's  holding  of  the  living,  1871  to  1S94, 
and  with  coats  of  arms  suggestive  of  his  career. 
The  four  large  lights  below  have  figures  of  four 
bishops  of  Winchester,  St.  Swithin,  William  of 
Wykeham,  Bishop  Waynflete,  and  Bishop  Andrewes. 

St.  Mark's  Church.  Wrexham.— New  choir- 
stalls  and  priest's  desk  have  been  executed  in  oak 
by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  fron  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Swainson,  architect,  Wrexham.  New  lead- 
light  glazing  is  also  being  inserted  in  the  chancel, 
transept,  and  aisle  windows,  in  place  of  the  old 
glass,  the  leading  of  which  was  worn  out.  1 his  has 
been  done  by  Messrs.  Williams  Bros.  & Co., 
Chester,  also  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Swainson.  , _ 

Memorial  Window,  St.  Georges  Church, 
Truro. — A memorial  window,  executed  by  Messrs. 
W.  L.  Moore,  London,  has  been  placed  in  the 
chancel  of  this  church.  The  subjects  of  the  two 
lights  are  King  David  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 


FOREIGN. 


France.— M.  Stanislas  Ferrand,  Deputy  of  the 
Seine  and  editor  of  the  journal  Du  Bailment , has 
opened  a subscription  to  raise,  in  Paris,  a monument 
to  the  memory  of  Charles  Gamier. A new  sculp- 

ture gallery  has  been  opened  at  the  Louvre,  in 
which  are  to  be  seen  a series  of  original 
models  in  plaster  and  studies  in  terra- 
cotta by  Carpeaux,  as  well  as  a bust  by 
Houdon,'  and  a figure  of  Christ  carved  in  wood 

and  dating  from  the  twelfth  century. The  Palais 

des  Beaux  Arts  " built  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  for 
the  18S9  exhibition  Has  been  purchased  by  a timber 
merchant,  who  intends  to  erect  it  on  a site  in  the 
Place  des  Ternes  as  a warehouse  and  sale-room. 

Sic  transit  ! The  new  Salle  des  Deputes,  which 

has  been  commenced  from  the  plans  and  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Buquet,  will  be.  850  square  metres  in  , 
area  and  iS  metres  high  to  the  root.  It  will  be  : 
lighted  from  a large  dome  with  glazed  panels,  and  I 
at  night  bv  a great  number  of  electric  burners.  . 
Large  and  convenient  galleries  will  be  formed  for 

the  public  and  the  Press. The  Government  has  5 

formally  accepted  the  legacy  of  the  painter  Gustave  ; 
Moreau,  and  is  transforming  his  house  in  Rue  La  1 
Rochefoucault  into  a museum,  which  will  shortly 

be  open  to  the  public. The  municipality  ot  t 

Paris  have  undertaken  the  work  of  strengthen-  - 
in"*  and  repairing  the  tower  of  the  church  1 
of  Saint  Germain  de  Pres,  which  is  in  a dangerous  s 

condition. M.  Barrias  is  at  work  on  the  model 

of  a monument  in  honour  of  Victor  Hugo,  which  is  £ 
to  be  erected  in  the  “ rond-point " of  the  Avenue  t 
Victor  Hugo.  The  figure  of  the  poet  is  represented 
as  in  youth,  at  the  age  when  he  wrote  “ Hernani  I 
and  “ Notre  Dame  de  Paris,”  seated  on  a rock  at  the  i; 
base  of  which  are  four  allegorical  figures  repre- 
sentine  tl.e  Epic,  the  Ode,  the  Drama,  and  Satire. 

The  two  bridges  over  the  Seine  leading  to  the 

lie  St.  Denis  are  to  be  rebuilt,  at  an  estimated 

cost  of  1,200,000  francs. On  Sepember  4 a large 

establishment  is  to  be  opened  at  Longjumeau,  con- 
taining both  a hospital  for  invalids  and  a retuge  for 
the  aged  of  the  Seine-et-Oise  department.- — M.l 
Telineau,  architect,  of  Bordeaux,  has  been  elected: 
President  of  the  Societe  des  Architects  of  the  1 
south-west  of  France. There  is  talk  of  demolish- 
ing the  fortifications  of  Rochelle. M.  Jules  Dore.c 

architect,  of  Paris,  has  obtained  the  first  premium  ini 
the  competition  for  the  proposed  new  Hotel  de  Villel 

for  Sens The  Municipal  Council  of  Lyons  have, 

adopted  a scheme  for  getting  water  supply  for  the! 

town  from  the  lake  of  Annecy. The  death  is 

announced  of  two  French  architects,  M.  Dissey,  oh 
Villiers-sur-Marne,  and  M.  Croissant,  of  Pans. 

CALCUTTA. — Section  12  of  the  proposed  Municipal; 
Bill  runs  as  follows  : — (1)  “ The  Local  Government! 
may,  at  any  time,  and  from  time  to  time,  if  it  appears; 
to  it  to  be  expedient  so  to  do,  appoint  a proper  per- 
son  to  be  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Corporation) 
(•’)  Any  person  so  appointed  must  possess  engineer-; 
ing  and  architectural  qualifications,  unless  the  LocaU 
Government  in  any  case  considers  it  inexpedient  tc I 
require  such  qualifications  or  either  of  them,  j 
TnHinn  F.imineerini*. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Glasgow  Corporation  Pipe  Contracts.— At 

a meeting  of  the  Water  Committee  of  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  on  the  15th  inst.  the  revised  offers  of 
the  different  firms  for  1,000  tons  of  cast-iron  water- 
pipes  were  under  consideration.  It  appears  that 
there  is  still  a slight  difference  in  favour  of  America 
of  66/.  between  the  two  lowest  offerers.  Further 
consideration  of  the  matter  was  deferred. 

“The  Universal  Directory  of  Railway 
Officials,  1S98.” — This  directory,  compiled  from 
official  sources  by  Mr.  S.  Richardson  Blundstone,  is 
published  by  the  Directory  Publishing  Company, 
Limited  (Catherine-street,  Strand).  It  gives  the 
mileage  of  railways  in  England  and  Wales,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australasia, 
North  America,  Mexico,  Central  America  and  West 
Indies,  and  South  America,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
engineers  and  other  officials  connected  with  the 
different  lines.  The  work,  which  is  well-arranged 
and  edited,  contains  a mass  of  very  useful  informa- 
tion. The  “ personal  index  of  railway  officials  ” is 
an  important  section  extending  over  125  pages  of 
the  directory. 

Plymouth  Master  Builders.  — Plymouth, 
Stonehouse,  Devonport.-ancl  neighbourhood  Master 
Builders’  Association  held  its  twelfth  annual  outing 
on  the  iSth  inst.  Leaving  Millbay  early  in  the 
morning,  the  party,  numbering  about  thirty,  went 
by  saloon  carriage  to  Bovey  Tracey,  and 'at  the 
Dolphin  Hotel  a breakfast  was  partaken  of. 
Char-a-bancs  were  in  readiness,  and  after  the  meal 
a start  was  made  for  a drive  through  the  heart  of 
Dartmoor  to  Princetown  and  Burrator.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  a storm  of  great  violence 
raged,  and  the  comfort  of  the  excursionists  was 
greatly  interfered  with.  At  the  Barn,  Dousland, 
dinner  was  prepared.  Mr.  Albert  Lethbridge,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Association,  presided  ; Mr.  W.  G. 
Lapthorn  filled  the  vice-chair.  A brief  toast  list 
included  “Trade  and  commerce,"  proposed  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Debnam,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  S.  A. 
Roach  ; “ Success  to  the  Association  and  the  building 
trade,"  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Blight,  and 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lapthorn  ; and  “ The 
visitors,”  submitted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Tozer.  The  health 
of  the  chairman  was  enthusiastically  drunk,  on  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Debnam.  The  return  journey  to 
Plymouth  was  made  by  railway. 

Glasgow  School  of  Art.— We  have  received 
the  annual  prospectus  of  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art, 
with  particulars  of  the  splendid  array  of  classes  for 
teaching  every  branch  of  art.  The  comparative 
table  giving  the  proportion  of  medals  awarded  to 
pupils  of  various  schools  of  art  in  the  National 
competitions  shows  a remarkable  preponderance  in 
favour  of  the  Glasgow  school,  which  heads  the  list 
tor  the  entire  kingdom,  and  shows  more  than  double 
the  number  of  medals  taken  by  all  other  schools  and 
classes  in  Scotland. 

Western  Australia  Exhibition.— It  has  been 
decided  to  hold  an  International  Mining  and 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  Coolgardie  in  March,  1899. 
The  Government  of  Western  Australia  have  been 
pleased  to  recognise  the  undertaking,  and  have 
substantially  supported  it  by  granting  to  the  Com- 
missioners fifteen  acres  of  land  in  a central  position 
in  addition  to  a liberal  sum  of  money. — Indian 
Engineering. 

Old  Clock  at  Hampton  Court.  — Messrs. 
Gaydon  & Sons,  of  Kingston,  have  set  in  order  the 
clock  which  for  many  years  has  stood,  unwound,  in 
King  William  III.’s  state-bedroom — of  which  apart- 
ment the  decoration  was  especially  designed  by 
Wren,  as  the  original  estimate,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, testifies— the  carvings  and  the  painted 
ceiling  being  by  Gibbons  and  Verrin,  respectively. 
The  clock  was  constructed  by  Daniel  Quare,  and  "is 
fitted  in  a high  oak  case,  with  ormolu  mountings. 
The  two  dials  serve  as  a calendar  throughout  the 
year,  and  mark  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  The 
clock  goes  for  twelve  months  without  being  re- 
wound, and  its  mechanism  was  found  to  be  in  good 
condition.  In  the  same  room  are  two  old 
barometers — one  of  them  by  Tompion,  who  died  in 
1 7 LI- 
NE W Lining  Brick  for  Swimming  Baths.— The 
Farnley  Iron  Co.  send  us  a description,  with 
diagram,  of  a brick  which  they  have  patented  with 
the  view  of  rendering  a swimming  bath  watertight 
without  the  aid  of  an  asphalte  lining  between  the 
facing  bricks  and  the  main  wall.  The  bricks  are 
made  with  a glazed  face  as  usual,  but  the  sides  and 
ends  are  grooved  and  notched  in  a special  manner. 
After  the  bottom  and  walls  of  the  bath  have  been 
formed  in  the  usual  manner,  in  concrete  or  other 
material,  they  are  roughly  rendered  and  floated  with 
:ement  about  § in.  to  r in.  thick,  and  the  surfaces 
trowelled  ; the  walls  and  bottom  are  then  lined  with 
the  grooved  and  notched  bricks.  When  the  bricks 
ire  thus  built  together  on  the  walls  and  floor,  and 
ire  properly  secured  in  place  by  cement  (gauged), 
he  cement  fills  up  the  recesses  between  the 
cricks  and  keys  them  together,  and  locks 
hem  tightly  to  the  supporting  wall  or  floor 
vith  the  aid  of  the  dovetailed  notches.  Special 
shapes  of  the  bricks  are  made  for  angle 
nsitions  and  for  the  lower  courses  where  the 
sottom  of  the  bath  (as  usual)  is  sloped.  The  bricks 
eem  calculated  to  make  a very  solid  and  workman- 
ike  construction  ; we  do  not  suppose  (nor  is  it 
pparently  claimed)  that  there  can  be  any  economy 


in  their  use,  as  the  greater  cost  both  in  the  brick 
and  in  the  labour  of  fitting  and  setting,  must  fully 
balance  the  saving  from  not  using  asphalte,  but  they 
will  perhaps  make  a more  solid  and  permanent  work 
when  fixed. 

Reredos,  Alton,  Hants. — The  dedication  of  the 
new  reredos  at  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Lawrence 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  took  place  re- 
cently. The  improvements  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church  also  included  a new  altar-cloth  and  the 
paving  of  the  sanctuary  with  mosaic.  The  new 
reredos  is  from  a design  by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield, 
the  Diocesan  Architect.  It  is  of  English  oak. 
In  the  centre  panel  is  a carved  representation 
of  the  Resurrection  ; on  the  right  is  a statue  of  St. 
Lawrence,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church  ; on  the 
left  is  a statue  of  St.  Swithun,  the  patron  saint  of 
Winchester  ; and  on  either  side  are  the  four  Evan- 
gelists. The  whole  is  surmounted  by  cresting  and 
pinnacles. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Bristol  Building  Trades.— At  a meeting  of  the 
Bristol  Building  Industries  Federation,  held  on  the 
16th  inst.,  a report  was  received  from  a deputation 
which  had  waited  on  the  master  builders  respecting 
the  late  dispute  in  the  building  trades.  The  report 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  employers  had  decided  the 
halfpenny  per  hour  advance  to  the  whole  of  their 
employes  should  begin  from  the  last  pay  day  instead 
of  from  September  1,  as  per  the  arbitrator's  award. 
This  report  was  received  with  satisfaction,  and  the 
secretary  (Mr.  W.  A.  Pitt)  was  instructed  to  forward 
a letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Master  Builders' 
Association  acknowledging  this  act  of  courtesy  on 
their  part  and  expressing  the  high  appreciation  felt 
by  the  members  of  the  Federation  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  whole  question  in  dispute  had  been 
settled. 

Plumbers’  Strike,  Durham.— The  plumbers  of 
Durham  city  are  on  strike.  The  demand  is  for  an 
advance  of  a penny  per  hour,  so  as  to  bring  their 
wages  up  to  the  level  of  other  towns. 


LEGAL. 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  CASE. 

In  the  City  of  London  Court,  on  the  iSth  inst., 
before  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr  and  a jury,  the  case 
of  Mabey  7'.  Colls  came  on  for  hearing.  ’ It  was  an 
action  brought  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
by  Thomas  Mabey,  a carpenter  and  joiner,  against 
his  former  employers,  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons,  builders, 
of  Coleman-street,  E.C.,  to  recover  350 /.  damages 
for  personal  injuries  sustained  in  consequence  of  the 
defendants’  alleged  negligence.  It  appeared  that 
the  plaintiff  was  one  of  a number  of  workmen 
employed  by  the  defendants,  on  March  S last, 
to  effect  certain  alterations  at  a house  known 
as  10,  Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square.  His  case 
was  that,  while  he  was  cutting  away  a 
joist  in  a room  on  the  ground  floor  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  received  from  the  acting 
foreman,  a plank  of  wood  fell  upon  him  from  a 
scaffold  above  and  caused  injuries  which,  according 
to  the  medical  evidence,  were  likely  to  be  of  a per- 
manent character,  and  to  prevent  him  following  his 
occupation  in  the  future.  The  negligence  com- 
plained of  was  that  the  scaffolding  was- improperly 
constructed,  and  expert  evidence  was  called  to  show 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a board  to  fall,  as  this  one 
had  done,  from  a properly  constructed  scaffold. 
The  defendants  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  said  that  the  only  scaffold  of  the  height 
described  by  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  hall,  and  that 
was  properly  constructed  and  close  boarded.  The 
ury,  however,  found  for  the  plaintiff,  and  awarded 
urn  50/.  damages.  Judgment  was  entered  accord- 
ingly with  costs. — Times. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  A BUILDING  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Stapp  v.  The  Aerated  Bread  Com- 
pany, Limited,  was  again  before  Mr.  Justice 
Phillimore,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the  24th 
inst. 

Upon  the  case  being  called  on, 

Mr.  Alexander,  Q.C.,  representing  the  plaintiff, 
said  that  his  Lordship  would  remember  that  it  was 
a case  in  which  the  plaintiff  sought  to  restrain  the 
defendants  by  injunction  from  carrying  on  certain 
building  operations  during  the  night.  The  defend- 
ants, however,  through  their  counsel,  had  assented 
to  an  order  which  disposed  of  the  whole  action. 
By  the  order  the  defendants  undertook  to  complete 
their  building  operations  between  the  hours  of 
6 a.m.  and  6 p.m.,  and  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  X30 
damages,  such  sum  including  costs.  All  further 
proceedings  to  be  stayed  except  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  order. 

His  Lordship  made  the  order  as  asked. 


ALLEGED  INFRINGEMENT  OF  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS  AT  SURBITON. 

On  the  24th  inst.  the  case  of  Philpott  r.  the 
Surbiton  and  Long  Ditton,  &c.,  Societv,  Limited, 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore’  sitting  as 
vacation  Judge.  It  was  a motion  by  the  plaintiff 


to  restrain  the  defendants  from  erecting  buildings 
which  interfered  with  his  ancient  lights.  Counsel 
stated  that  there  were  negotiations  pending  between 
the  parties  with  regard  to  a settlement,  and  asked 
that  the  motion  might  be  allowed  to  stand  over  for 
a fortnight. 

In  answer  to  his  lordship,  the  learned  counsel 
stated  that  an  interim  injunction  had  been  granted 
restraining  the  defendants  raising  one  of  their  walls 
any  higher.  ..  - 

His  lordship  granted  the  application. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  A BUILDING  TRESPASS 
CASE. 

The  case  of  Knee  v.  Benson  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Phillimore,  sitting  as  vacation  Judge,  on  the 
24th  inst.,  on  a motion  by  the  plaintiff  to  restrain 
the  delendant  from  committing  a trespass  by 
breaking  a hole  in  a wall  and  putting  in  certain 
lights.  Counsel,  upon  the  case  being  called, 
stated  that  the  parties  had  come  to  terms,  having 
agreed  to  an  order  by  which  the  whole  action  was 
disposed  of.  (His  Lordship  assented  to  the  terms 
which  the  parties  had  arrived  at,  but  which  were 
not  stated  in  court.) 


ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Webster  v.  Raphael  Tuck  & Sons, 
Limited,  was  in  the  list  for  hearing  before  Mr. 
Justice  Phillimore  on  the  24th  inst.  On  the  case 
being  called,  Mr.  Mulligan,  Q.C..  for  the  plaintiff, 
said  that  the  case  came  before  his  Lordship  in  the 
form  of  a motion  to  restrain  the  interference  with 
ancient  lights.  As,  however,  the  parties  were  in 
negotiation,  it  was  hoped  that  a settlement  would 
be  come  to,  and  it  was  asked  that  the  case  might 
stand  oyer  till  the  1st  ult.  in  order  that  an  arrange- 
ment might  be  made. 

His  Lordship  assented  to  the  application. 


ALLEGED  INTERFERENCE  WITH  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS  AT  BRIGHTON. 

The  case  of  Smith  v.  Costerton  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Phillimore,  sitting  as  Vacation  Tudge  on  the 
24th  inst.,  on  a motion  by  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Thos. 
Smith,  the  owner  of  No.  13,  Gloucester-place, 
Brighton,  to  restrain  the  defendant,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Costerton,  the  owner  of  the  next  house,  No.  14, 
from  building  in  the  rear  of  his  premises  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  plaintiff's  ancient  lights.  The 
defence  was  that,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  two 
houses. and  the  nature  of  the  proposed  building,  the 
plaintiff  would  suffer  no  diminution  of  light,  and 
that  there  was  no  sufficient  material  to  warrant  his 
lordship  in  granting  the  injunction. 

His  lordship  said  that  on  the  evidence  his  opinion 
was  that  the  plaintiff’s  light  would  be  interfered 
with  by  the  defendant’s  building,  but  allowed  the 
case  to  stand  over  for  a week  in  order  that  the 
parties  might  try  to  come  to  terms,  the  defendant 
not  to  raise  his  building  on  No.  14,  Gloucester-place 
in  the  meantime. 


W.  Sr  R.  LEGGOTT,  LIMITED  v.  GIBBONS. 

This  case  came  before  Mr.  Justice  North  on  the 
5th  inst.,  on  a motion  by  the  plaintiffs,  W.  & R. 
Leggott,  Limited,  general  brass  founders  and  makers 
of  window  and  fanlight  openers,  & c.,  Bradford  and 
London,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  Mr.  James 
Gibbons,  the  defendant,  of  London  and  Wolver- 
hampton, from  passing  off,  or  enabling  or  assisting 
others  to  pass  off,  his  openers  for  skylights  or  fanlights 
for  those  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  from  selling  or  offering 
for  sale  openers  for  skylights  or  fanlights  or  anv 
goods  under  the  description  of  “ Leggott’s  Openers  ” 
or  the  “ Silens  Opener,”  or  under  any  name  or  de- 
scription of  which  the  words  “ Leggott's  ” or 
“ Silens."  or  either  of  such  words,  or  any  colourable 
variation  thereof,  form  part  other  than  and  except 
openers  or  goods  manufactured  by  the  plaintiffs. 

Mr.  Swinfen  Eady,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  E.  Clayton 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Swinfen  Eady 
stated  that  terms  had  been  agreed  between  the 
I parties  whereby  the  motion  was  to  be  treated  as  the 
trial  of  the  action,  and  whereby  an  order  was  con- 
sented to  restraining  the  defendant  in  the  terms  of 
the  notice  of  motion,  and  for  agreed  damages  and 
costs. 

Mr.  Justice  North  made  the  order  accordingly  in 
the  terms  agreed. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  October  3. 

[1897]  18,948.—  Bolts  and  Locks:  f.  Thomas.— To  the 
centre  of  the  door-plate  is  pivoted  a handle  or  lever  that 
passes  along  the  lock  rail  and  is  secured  in  position  by  a 
reversible  clip  pivoted  to  the  handle  or  lever  in  combina- 
tion with  a staple  on  the  door  and  a padlock;  to  the 
handle's  pivoted  end  are  pivoted,  on  either  side,  two  bars 
or  bolts,  passing  upwardly  and  downwardly  through  the 
guides  and  thence  into  the  hasps  when  the  lever  is  hori- 
zontal or  locked  ; for  operation,  when  the  handle  or  lever 
is  raised  out  of  the  horizontal  position  the  upper  bolt  is 
drawn  down  and  the  lower  one  is  drawn  up  out  of  the 
hasps,  whilst  a return  of  the  lever  bolls  the  door  again. 

19,668.— Ash  Pans  : J.  I/amis.—  The  ash-pan  front  has 
a semi-circular  mould  or  strip  along  its  top  side,  from 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs 
to  be  ; 

elivered. 

Municipal  Buildings.  Fire  Station, Ac. 

Reigate  Corp ~ j 

Not  stated 

Oct.  6 j 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Material!. 

By  whom  Required. 

Forms  of  Tender,  Ao. 
Supplied  by 

Tenders 

to  be 
delivered. 

Tools,  Wheels,  Axles,  Ac - 

Church,  Lecture  Hall.  Ac.  Malone 

Buima  Ry.  Co 

Committee  — 

Sec.  78,  Gresham  House, 

Old  Broad-st.  E.U 

W.  H.  Stephens,  8urv. 
nouegall-rq.  North,  Bel- 

Aug.  30 

Steam  Laundry,  Elgin,  N.B. 

Hospital,  8aundirton — • 

Past  Lon  Pipes,  Ac - 

Covered  Way  at  Infirmary  ......... 

Wrought  Iron  Railings  and  Gates  ... 

Morayshire  Steam 

Lauudry.  Ltd 

Wycombe  R.D.C.  ..- 

Barnet  U.DC.- 

Belfast  Corp 

Birmingham  Union 

Wallasey  (Cheshire) 

C.  C.  Dolg,  Aroht.  Elgin.. 
E.  Blrks,  Surv.  Council 

Offices  

W.  H.  Mausbridge.  40, 
High-street,  Barnet  . .. 

H.  Black,  Town  Hall  

W H.  War',  Aroht 

Parartise-st  Birmingham 
W.  H Travers.  Eugr. 

do.  I 

do. 

do. 

Aug.  31 

do. 

Additions.  Ac.  Sindown  A Hollington 

Road  Works,  Grove-road  

Setts  (BOO  tons)  

Seweiage  Works  

Flagging,  Paving,  Ac.  Several  passages 

Pit  Flints  (1,000  tons) — - 

Street  Works,  Blackley-oireet,  Ac.  .. 

Additions  to  Schools,  Tylorst  >wn  .... 
Three  Blocks  Almshouses,  Bell-street, 

Re  1 gate  — 

County  Private  Retreat.  Scaleher 

Park,  Burley  ..... ...... 

Surface  Water  Drainage  - 

Additions  to  School,  Llechyfedach, 

Hastings  U.D.  Sch.Bd. 

Ilkley  U.D.C 

Rochdale  Corp 

King's  Lynn  Corp 

Birkenhead  Corp.  — . . 

Lit*leh»mpton  U.D.C. 
Middleton  Corp 

Ystradyfodwg  Sch.  Bd. 

Governors  

West  Riling  Asylums 

Committee 

Cirencester  U.D.C 

Llannon  Pch.  Bd 

A.  Wells.  Archt.  Qucen's- 
chmhr-.  Hastings  . . . 

F.  Hall,  Council's  Offices 

J.  Lesch.  Town  Hall  .. 

E J.  Sllcock,  Engr.  10, 
Perk-row,  Leeds 

C.  Browuridge,  C.E.  Town 

Hall  

A.  Shelley.  Town  Offices 

Mr.  Weiburn,  Boro  Surv. 

Town  Hell 

J.  Rees.  Arrht.  Pent  re  .. 
W.  H.  Prescot'.  O.E. 
Market  Hall,  Kedhill 

J.  Y.  Eiwaida,  County 

T.  Htbbeit,  Surv.  Council  s 
Offices 

W.Grlffith«.  Archt.  Llanelly 

do. 

do.  1 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sept.  1 

do. 

dr. 

do. 

do. 

Cottage,  Ac.  at  Town  Yard  

Pub.ic  Hall,  AC.  Wells,  Somerset  

Making-up  Mousehold-street  anc 

Electric  Lighting  Works .. 

Culvert,  Deadlake,  near  Devonpoit  .. 

Levelling  A Paving  New-street,  Ac 

West  Auckland  -• 

Coverrd  Reservoir,  Llttleover— 

Romford  U.D.C 

Norwich  Gorp 

Buxton  U.D.C.  ...... 

Bishop  AucklandR.D.C. 
Derby  Corp 

Sheffield  Corp 

J.  Johnson,  Archt, il.Queen 
Victoria-st.  E C. 

A.  E Collins.  C.E.  Guild- 
hall. Norwich  

J.  Tevlor,  Town  Hall 

J.  K.  Burns.Surv.  Municipal 
Offlc-s,  Devouporc 

C.. Johnston, Surv. l.Cradock 
at.  Bishop  Auckland 

T.  A C.  Hawk, ley,  C K 00. 

Great  George-st.  S W. 

C.  F.  Wike,  C.E.  Town 

Sipt.  3 ! 

Sept.  5 | 

do, 

do. 

do. 

Schools,  Haonah-st.  Cadoxton,  Glam 

Schools,  Ludlow-road,  Woolston 

Barry  Sch.  B J.  — ..  .. : . 

Jones  A Co.  Archt.  18,  St. 

Mary-st.  Carditf 

W.  H.  Mitchell,  Son,  A 
Gutterldge,  Archt.  South 

*"■ 

Mailing  R.D.C 

Prof.  H.  Roblnsou,  13, 

•Making-up  A PavlDg  Road  ... 

-•Electric  Lighting  Works  

Fulham  Vestry  

King's  Lynn  Corp 

C.  Bottorlll,  Town  Hall 

Walbam  Green 

Prof.  H.  Robinson,  13 

Victorla-st.  S.w 

Surveyor,  Public  Works 

Sept.  7 1 

East  Inlian  Ry.  Co.  . 

office.  City  Chambers.  . 
A.  P.  Dunstsu,  Secretary 

do. 

CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Bequired. 

Forms  of  Tender,  Ao. 
Supplied  by 

ieltvered. 

Union  ..  -- 

Nicholas-biiil lings,  New- 

Sept.  9 

Electric  Lighting  Works  

Bangor  (N.  WalesJCorp. 

F H.  Mtdhurst,  Engr.  13, 

Sept.  10 

•Office  Buildings ~~~ 

Ramsgate  Corp 

W,  A.  Mcl.  talon.  Town 

do. 

•Electric  Light  Station  Buildings  — 

Bury  St.  Edmuud's 

J.  Campbell  Smith,  Boro. 

•Twelve  Cottage*  --••• 

•school  BuUdiugs  - — 

Southgate  U.D  C.  ... 
Walthamstow  S.B.  .. 

Surveyor,  Council  Offices 
W.  A.  Longmore,  7,  Great 

Sept  1 1 

Sept.  13 

Aqueduct  (17$  miles)  Cleobury 
Mortimer,  Salop  

Birmingham  Corp.  . . 

J.  Mausergh,  Eogr.  5.  Vic- 
toria street,  Westminster, 

Two  Steel  Roofs,  Hull  Docks  

N.  E.  By.  Co 

T.  M.  Newell,  Eogr.  Docks 
Offices,  Hull 

Sept.  11 

•Granite  and  Wood  Paving  

St  Luke's  (Middlesex) 

Surveyor's  Dept.  Vestry 
Hdi.  City-road.  E 

do. 

Cential  London  School 

Sept.  17 

Swansea  U.D.  Sch.  Bd. 

C.  E.  T.  Lawrence,  Archt. 

181. Queen  Victoria-street, 

8ent.  19 

do. 

Sept.  20 

•Additions,  Ac.  at  Workhouse 

W F.  Jones,  21,  George-st. 
Gloucester 

Oct.  3 

Additions  to  Club  Buildings,  Ending 
Rochdale  

Heal-y  Conservative 
Club  Com 

Butterworth  A Duncan, 
Archt.8outhParade.Roch- 

No  date 

Excavation  Works,  8avile-st.  Sheffield 

T.  W.  Ward  ...... 

E.  Winder,  Jun.  Archt. 

Additions  to  Holy  Trinity  Church. 

H.  .1.  Price,  Archt.  24.  Low 
Pavement.  Nottingham  . 

do. 

Sewerage  Works.  8ummervllle-road. 

Tanfleld-chmbrs.  Bradtord 

do. 

Eight  House',  Valley-road,  Spital 

........ 

do. 

Eight  Houses,  Troedyrhiw,  8.  Wales.. 

E.  Stephens  — 

C.  M.  Davie',  Archt.  112 

do. 

Bale  Room.  Hull  - - 

Lewendon  A Son  ..... 

Smith,  Brodrick.ALowtlier. 

Archt.  77.  Lowgate,  Hull 

do. 

Schools,  Finch  Hill,  Isle  of  Man  ... 

T.  W.  Cubbou.  A'cht  54. 

do. 

Five  Terrace  Houses,  Ilkley ........ . 

Bouudary  Walls,  Riahtou  ..... 

Conservative  Club  ... 

F.  S.  S mi'll.  Archt.  Ilkley 
Sandbach  A Parker,  Archt 

do. 

burn..  ..  

do. 

Hauley 

do. 

% ilia,  Bice  u .uiJ,  . c ' 7 

do. 

Additions  to  Lauudry  at  Infirmary 

W.  W.  Robinson,  Archt. 
Kiug-strcet.  Hereford  .. 

do. 

Schools  and  Hall,  Holy-road,  Swmdou 

Managers  

do. 

S-iwerage  Works,  Chesterfield-road,  Ac 

Newbury  Corp.  - . . .. 

S.  J.  L.  Vincent,  C.E.Boro 

Sewerage  Works,  Swanage. 

Fiancis  Newman  A Cocks 
E.-grs,  5.  St.  Thomas'-st. 

| do. 

Kyde,  l.W 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

"*"7. 

be  in. 

•Buildings  Inspector 

•Superintendent  of  Cleansing  

•Superintendent  Road  Works,  4c. 
•Superintendent  of  Sewers  and  Dral 


week  No  date 


TK0.1  toi  ,h  an  a,un,k  {•)  ar,  aipertlui  to  thi.  Number.  Competition,,  p.  - Contract,,  pp.  IT.  vl.  i Till.  Public  Appointment,,  pp.  xvl.  xvll.  4 xir. 


-which  projects  a flange  or  web  to  form  an  edging  to  the 
front ; the  moulding  presents  a convex  surface  standing  up 
from  the  face  of  the  front,  and  us  web  or  flange  may  be 
either  plain  or  ornamented.  

20  4-1  -Testing  and  Tracing  Leakages  in  Das  and 

other  Pu  ss  : C.J.  C.  Jemen.- Tht  pipes  ore  charged 
with  air,  or  with  gases  and  fumes  generated  by  the  appli- 
ance by  means  of  a force-pump,  a generating  chamber  is 
attached,  together  with  an  indicator  or  gauge,  fitted  with  a 
coupling  and  stop-cock.  . 

-o  g. eg  —Water-closets  : T.  C.  Rhodes  R.  Gaunt. 
—For  double-syphon  closets  having  two  water-seals, 
divided  by  an  air-chamber,  the  inventors  devise  an  air-pipe 
connected  to  the  air-chamber,  and  passing  up  through  the 
supply-pipe,  the  air-pipe's  upper  part  has  an  inverted  bend, 
or  hood,  which  tends  to  draw  air  from  the  pipe  when  water 
passes  down  the  supply-pipe.  The  basin  may  have  a bend 
situated  close  up  to  it  so  that  the  air-chamber  s upper 
oortion  is  immediately  below  the  end  of  the  air-pipe,  l o 
minimise  noise  ai  the  end  of  the  flush,  the  bottom  parti- 
tion  of  the  closet  is  made  in  a A or  rounded  form  to  allow 
the  gradual  admission  of  air. 

21  1 14. —Generation  of  Acetylene  and  other 

Gases  : H.  R.  Bean  io3  H.  Ringwood.—As  an  improve- 

,t  upon  their  Patent  5,756,  1897,  and  for  recharging  the 
uie,  1 1 l -.1  utrirlr.  the  inventors  form  in  the 


apparatus  whilst  it  is  at  work,  the  inventors  form  1 
head  of  the  rising  vessel  or  gas  holder  two  or  more  cham- 
bers, each  with  its  proper  cover,  fittings,  and  charging  cock, 
so  that  when  one  charge  of  carbide  or  gas-forming  material 
is  exhausted,  the  chamber  may  be  recharged,  the  others 

““S-vLvS  ZTcocno  .A.].  Riley  *■  H Oort- 

jey% The  lower  or  valve  seat  has  an  open  tojJ  cylindrical 

part  projecting  above  it  • 
f-  fs.mn.l  -i  Vinlp  1-losei 


the  centre  of  the  solid  disc  part 
formed  a hole,  closed  at  its  lower  end,  and  having  its 
upper  end  shaped  to  receive  the  valve  ; from  the  inlet  side 
of  the  body  is  drilled  a hole  to  meet  the  central  aperture, 
whilst  from  the  opposite  or  outlet  side  is  formed  a right- 

ancled  passage  to  the  interior  of  the  cylindrical  part.  \\  hen 
the  valve  is  placed  in  position  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is 
closed  by  a disc  of  thin  flexible  metal,  soldered  or  other- 
wise sealed  upon  the  end  of  the  cylinder  and  around  the 
projecting  stem  of  the  valve. 

P ass  II4 —Flexible  Metallic  Tubes  and  Joints: 
Fclien  &>  GniUeaume.- The  tubes  are  composed  of  one  or 
several  layers  of  a soft,  ductile  metal  and  ol  one  or 
several  layers  of  wire  arranged  so  as  to  form  a tube  ; the 
ioint-piece  consists  of  a circular  case  divided  length-wise 
and  with  flanges,  the  packing  being  inserted  between  the 


latter,  which  are  then  drawn  together  by  bolts  or  screws  ; 
the  bore  or  interior  of  the  shell  which  encloses  the  com- 
pound tube  is  enlarged  or  flared  at  one  end  ; the  exterior 
has  an  outwardly-projecting  flange. 

23,868.— Fastening  Handles  for  Doors,  : A. 

Kellett. — The  handle  has  a spring  catch  that  engages  in 
notches  on  a rack  formed  upon  the  spindle  or  bar,  the 
notches  being  so  shaped  as  to  enable  one  to  fix  the  handle 
on  to  the  spindle  and  secure  it  by  means  of  the  spring 
catch  ; a pin  or  pawl,  attached  to  the  clip  or  spring,  passes 
through  a hole  in  the  neck  of  the  knob  and  engages 
ratchet  teeth  ; one  side  of  the  pawl  is  squared 
back-stop.  _ . . 

[1898]  3,464.— A Ventilator:  R.  Briggs.— This  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a truncated  cone,  inverted,  and  open 
at  both  ends,  which  is  fixed  in  a hole  made  in  the  roof  or 
ceiling  with  its  larger  end  projecting  above  ; over  the  upper 
end  is  fixed  a cap  or  cover  of  larger  diameter,  consisting  of 
a disc,  the  position  and  dimensions  of  the  cap  being  such 
that  there  are  a space  for  escape  of  air  between  it  and  the 
cone,  and  a space  all  round  between  the  flange  and  the 

5i5,8.— Fire  Escapes:  C.  E.  Cooper.— Beneath  the 
window-ledge  within  the  room  is  fixed  a bracket  through 
which  passes  a spindle  at  each  end  whereof  is  bolted  an 
S-shaped  arm,  whose  lower  end  forms  an  eye  for  the  bear- 
ings of  a second  spindle  to  which  is  attached  a flexible 
ladder— rolled  up  when  not  in  use  ; when  needed,  the  arms 
are  raised  upon  their  hinge  to  rest  upon  the  window-frame, 
and  a rod  at  the  ladder's  lower  end  falls  out  of  its  supports, 
runs  over  the  sill  and  unrolls  the  ladder. 

7 530. — Keyless  Tube  Crane  or  Kitchen  Sink 
Cock  : /.  H.  McDonald  (of  McDonald  fVi/son). — The 
inventor  forms  the  cock,  which  may  be  of  the  screw-down 
type,  with  a stuffing-box  at  its  side  ; the  tube  of  the  cock 
is  connected  to  a short  horizontal  tube  fitted  with  a flange 
adapted  to  be  placed  in  the  stuffing-box,  thus  forming  a 
tight  joint.  The  invention  may  be  applied  to  “ Lambert  ” 

COy|473°.— Locking  Safety-Chain  for  Doors  :G.  Temke. 
One  end  of  the  chain  has  a locking-piece  than  can  be 
fastened  into  a lock  on  the  door-jamb  by  simple  insertion 
thereof,  even  when  there  is  no  one  in  the  house,  whilst  the 
door  can  be  opened  from  without  by  a key  on  pushing  it 
open  to  the  extent  of  the  chain. 

n —Taking  Flexible  Moulds  from  Plastic 
Clay’  Models  and  Designs  in  Relief:  C.  //.  Rott  — 
The  method  consists  of  covering  the  surface  of  the  clay 


gum  or  wax  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  or  other  similar 
fluid  absorbed  by  the  clay  or  quickly  set  by  evaporation, 
leaving  a thin  film,  impervious  to  moisture.  For  varnish 
may  be  employed  gum  shellac  dissolved  in  methylated 
spirits  or  ether.  When  set,  by  slightly  oiling  the  model's 
surface,  one  may  take  a flexible  mould  in  gelatine  glue  or 
compounds  of  gelatine,  glue,  and  treacle,  or  glycerine. 

13,57^. — Guards  for  Circular  Saws  : S.Lebus. — 
The  claim  is  for  a hood  consisting  of  two  side-plates,  with 
a cover  over  part  only  of  their  top,  so  that  at  the  entering 
side  the  workman  can  seethe  saw,  combined  with  a sliding 
plate  and  grooved  head,  a slotted  sliding  plate,  with  bolt 
and  nut.  The  hood  can  be  adjusted  in  height,  or  can  be 
removed,  and  may  also  be  adjusted  centrally  over  the 

14,047. — Manufacture  of  Bricks,  Clay  Blocks,  , 
Tiles,  &c.  : R.  Bradshaw—  The  novelty  lies  in  using 
for  pug  mills  (a),  two  cylinders  set  in  alignment,  in  each 
mill,  one  having  a diameter  less  than  the  other’s;  (/')  a 
shaft  mounted  between  the  cylinders  in  thrust  bearings, 
the  ends  of  the  shaft  having  blades  to  work  the  clay  in  the 
larger  cylinder  and  the  smaller  cylinder  respectively, 
whereby  if  plastic  clay  be  worked  in  the  larger,  and  dry  or 
stiff  clay  in  the  smaller  cylinder,  the  forces  exerted  in 
opposite  directions  counterbalance  one  another  ; (c)  per- 
forated discs  placed  transversely  to  the  stream  of  clay,  and 
and  arranged  so  as  to  subdivide  the  stream,  in  combination 
with  means  for  again  amalgamating  the  clay  before 
delivery  through  the  dies. 

New  Applications. 


August  S—13. 

17,028,  G.  W.  W.  Amick,  Machines  for  Making  Flexible 
Ladders.  17,030,  Weidinger  & Kiesewetter,  Controlling 
Water  Outflow  from  Taps  or  Pipes.  17,031,  H.  O.  Strong, 
Gas-stove  Atmospherical  Burners.  17,049,  Rawsons, 
Door  Latch.  17,055,  R.  B.  Jentzsch,  Safety  Locks. 
17,057,  J.  Rosenthal,  Water  Closets.  17,067-8,  J.  Williams, 
jun.,  & Healey,  Padlocks,  Hasps,  and  Sash  Fasteners. 
17,071,  E.  Offenbacher,  Decorated  Glass.  i71°79>  F. 
Gehlert,  17,127,  BaileyS:  Clapham,  17,199.  F.  P.  Berange, 
17,449,  T.  Manger,  17,504,  G.  W.  Emmerson,  and 
17,518,  T.  G.  Allen,  jun.,  Acetylene  Gas.  17,083, 
T.  T.  Kemp,  17,088,  J.  Schumacher,  and  i7,4°5i 
W.  C.  Jeapes,  Acetylene  Lamps  and  Generators. 
17,090,  W.  M.  Ducat,  Distribution  of  Sewage,  &c., 
on  filter  beds.  17,095,  Bynoe  & Cubison,  Receiving  and 
1 ne  metnou  consist  ^ - --  Delivering  Gas.  17.1x3,  Werner  & Dietz,  Automatical 

model  with  a medium  of  collodion  or  varnish  composed  of  Electrical  Alarms,  &c.  1 7,123*  Metcalfe  & Morrison, 


THE  BUILDER 


OUTH.— For  alterations  and  additions  (new  kitchens 
the  Boscombe  H:spitaL  Mr.  G.  A.  Bligh  Livesay,. 

£ai3  I Miller  & Sons  (accepted)  . .£tgo- 


J.  Allen,  sen.,  & Son. 
Geo.  Smith  & Co.  ... 
W.  Macfarlane  & Co. 


Accepted. 


Leonard  S.  Tate 

Brush  Electrical  Engineer 
ing  Co  . L'd. 

R.  A'ger  & Sons 


United  Ordnance  and  En. 

gineering  Co..  Ltd. 

J.  H.  Holmes  & Co 


8,  Canal- 


Electric  Construction  Co. 
Ltd. 

Crompton  & Co.,  Ltd 


Beiliss  At  Co 

Wiilans  & Robinson  ... . . 

Beiliss  & Co 

Beiliss  & Co 

WUlans  At  Rc  binson  (simple) 
Merrless  ,&  Watson  (com- 
pound) 


Johnson  & Phillips 


•Siemens  Bros.  & Co.,  Ltd.  Beiliss  & Co 

I WUlans  & Robinson 
Cash,  Robinson,  & Co.  (informal). 

Mather  & Platt  (informal). 

Warburg,  Dymond,  & Co.  (informal). 

• Accepted. 


August  11. — By  Wilby  & Balden  (at 
Scarborough). 

Scarborough,  Yorks.— Huntriss  Row,  “ The 

Metropole  Hotel,”  f.  

By  H.  G.  Martin  (at  Ely). 
Southery,  Norfolk.— Freehold  Fen  Farm,  176  a. 

3 t.  15  P 

_ By  Surridge  & Son  (at  Kelvedon). 
Feering,  Essex.— Prested  Hall  Farm,  294  a.  1 r. 

26  p.,  f. 

Feering  Lodge  and  22  a.  1 r.  17  p. , f!  . . . . ...!!! 

’ Feering  Hill  House,  59a.  or.  34 p.,  f.  and  c. 

Four  cottage  tenements,  f.,  r.  19/.  

Enclosures  of  land,  64  a.  o r.  S p.,  f. . . . . . . . . . . ’ ’ 

Inworth,  Essex.  — Two  cottages  called  ‘‘Bridge 

House,"  f.,  r.  14/. 

Feering  House  and  1 a.  o r.  5 p , f.  . ] . . . ’ ’ ’ ‘ 

Enclosures  of  land,  2 a.  2 r.  22  p.,  f. 

Kelvedon,  Essex.  — Six  cottage  tenements,  f 

r.  30/.  

Two  plots  of  land,  f. 

fr"""l'Ury,  Essex.— An  arable  field,  3 a.  a ’n  ’o  p.’ 

Notley,  Essex. — Enclosure  of  meadow 

d,  2 a.  o r.  13  p.,  f. 

ngust  12.— By  Whittindale  & Watson 
(at  Coventry). 

■y,  Warwick. — Stoke  Green,  a residence 

I stabling,  u.t.  786  yrs.,  g.r.  4s.,  r.  35/. 

;ton,  Warwick. — Freehold  farm,  cottages, 

! 114  a.  2 r.  35  p 

gton  Spa.— 6,  10,  18,  and  20,  Clapham- 

, {.,  r.  57/. 

By  Thompson  & Co.  (at  Exeter), 
le,  Devon. — Bridge  Meadow,  4 a.  3 r.  9p., 

August  13.— By  Nock  & Joseland 
(Bridgnorth). 

, Salop. — Freehold  farms,  326  a.  1 r.  20  p. 
By  E.  S.  Gilders  (at  Frinton). 
■rinton-on-Sea,  Essex.— The  Esplanade,  two  plots 

of  land,  f.  

Fourth-avenue,  four  plots  of  land,  f.  ' 

Station-rd.,  twenty-three  plots  of  land,  f.  ! . . . 1 . 

Old-rd.,  five  plots  of  land,  f. 

Oxford-rd.,  two  plots  of  land,  f . . ! . . . 


•.D— For  Jhe  erection  of  eleven  through  houses, 
u,  Great  Horton.  Mr.  Sam  Spencer,  architect.  244 
-road,  Great  Horton.  Bradford  : 

—A.  Emsley,  Great  Horton  ... 

-E.  Watmough,  Great  Horton. 

■J.  Smithies,  Great  Horton 


Scheduled 

Prices. 


1,650 

for  freehold 
« ; i.g.r.  for 


CLAYTON  (Yorks.).— Fcr  alterations  to  laundry,  &c. 

Guardians  of  North  Bierley  Union.  Mr.  Sam  F 

344.  Great  Horton-road.  Great  Horton,  Bradford 

Masonry.— J.  Ward,  Clayton 

Joinery.— J.  Briggs,  Qi *• 

Slating,— J.  Smithies,  G 
Plastering. — F.  Dean,  ( 

Plumbing.— A.  Walton, 


Scheduled 


Uffcttli 


-Accepted  for  alterations,  &c.,  to  the  ••  North  Tavern. 

. Mr.  Fred.  Mitchell,  architect,  Sale  Deposit-chumbers,. 

v and  ffriclru’ori. — Chares  Myers, A 

louse-street  j 

.—Banks  & Mawson,  50,  Water-lane  I 

R.  B'unton  Sc  Co  , Lovell-road  . . I , 

(i-.—Jno.  Stead,  Aleiander-street  ....  f£ Il352  18 


Plasterini 

Plumlnnl 

Revolving 

Croft  W 


14/5/0  0/0/0 
1 4/i  5/0  0/0/0 

33/0/0  0/0/0 

23/10/0  0/0/0 

20/11/3  20/12/6 
73/‘S/o  0/0/0 

74/»/6  74/10/0 
76/5/0  77/5/0 
0/0/0  0/0/0 

/o/o  o/o/o 


LONDON.— For 
Messrs.  TUiett  & 
E.C. 

Joselyne  & Young. 
J.  W.  Heeps  


sheet ..ton 

Vieille  Mon- 
tague   : 

Spelter  ; 

Tin — Straits  ....  ; 

Australian 

English  Ingots.. 

Billiton  

OILS. 

Linseed ton  17/26  o'o'o 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0  c/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 22/0/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  ....  21/15/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed!  English 

Pa!?  27/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Brown  26/0/0  c/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref.  ..  14/5/0  15/5/0 

Pleine 13/10/0  14/10/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3  0/7/t 

Do.  Black  o/s/o  0^6/6 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0  I 

rurpentlne  — ....  22/0/0  0/0/0  I 


-For  alteration  of  roof  at  Messrs.  Adams  Bros.,  50, 
Jdr.  E.  Gwyder  Jones,  architect,  i,  Albany-street 

.£231  | Chessum  & Sons £197 


LONDON.-For 
Clerkenwtl'-road  :— 

J.  W.  Heeps 


• staircase  at  Messrs.  Clarke  & Son, 

•£'73  O I Hawtry 

. 164  0 | Little  & Senegal 1 
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BOURNEMOUTH —For  the  installation  of  electric  'lighting  at  the  pier,  pleasure  grounds,  and  Winter  Gardens,  together  with 
Surveyor ^ CableS' arC  lamps'  incandescel>t  lamps,  wiring,  fittings.  &c.  [(Contract  No  1).— Mr.  F.  \V.  Lacey,  Borough  Engineer  and 


— 

Pier. 

Groimds. 

Gardens. 

Switchboard. 

Total. 

Leonard  C.  Tat.- 

The  Walsall  Liectric.il  Co  . Lid 

Siemens  Bros  & Co..  Ltd 

C.ompton  He  Co..  Ltd 

Johnson  & Phillips 

K.  Alger  & Sons  .. 

■Cash  Robinson  & Co 

.The  Brush  F.lectrical  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.* 

£ s.  d. 

978  0 0 

77'  J8  0 

5'4  U 5 

474  «3  3 

438  0 0 

£ s.  d. 

712  0 0 

639  n 6 

574  0 0 

479  6 6 

369  6 2 

375  0 0 

1 £ % do 

610  0 0 

572  0 0 

669  16  0 

578  0 0 

£ S.  d. 

243  0 0 

443  18  6 

170  0 0 

19’  I-  4 

207  0 0 

£ s.  d. 

’-69S  16  6 

2.097  0 0 
2.083  I 9 
..867  8 11 
1.784  1 4 
1.598  0 o 

Warburg.  Dymond  & Co.  (informal). 
• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  internal  renovation  of  Bedford  Chapel.  N.W. 
’Mr.  Alfred  Conder,  architect,  Palace-chambers,  9.  Bridge-street, 
Westminster: — 

McCormick  & Sons 

Edmund  Toms 

J.  Grover  & Son 


....£225  0 I Kerry  Hollidge  £ijg  9 

....  235  o A.  J.  Bellew  (accepted)  159  10 
198  15  I 


LONDON. — For  painting 

Lewisham,  for  the  Lewisham  Uni 
Robert  Williams,  architei 

Marsh  & Co £*■’’ 

Leaf  & Daughter  . . i,8 

General  Builders, 


Ltd... 


E. 


1.350  i 


Barden  . 
W.^Vanstone  . 


Batchelor  .£1.079  8 9 

Penfold  1.059  5 

E.  Mills 1.026  4 

F.  Harris  1.020  o 

Inns.  Market-street, 

Watford.  Herts*. . 984  o 

W.  Mills 904  10 

W.  Beazly  806  17 

• Accepted  provisionally. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  A.  (The  paragraph  referred  to  in  your  letter  was  not  our  ovrn 
expression,  but  a quotation  trom  a report,  and  was  given  as  such,  ki 
quotation  marks).— T.;A.  B.  & B.  (Below  our  limit). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

n't  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  Items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  Is  given  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written,  by  the  Editor,  who 
retains  the  right  to  reject  it  If  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the 
author  of  a proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  Its 
acceptance. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  erecting  ladies'  cloak-room  and 
lavatory  on  the  Recreation  Ground,  Carlam  Grove  House,  for  the 
Wood  Green  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Gunyon,  Engineer  :— 

Jas.  Paney,  Wood  Green ..£222 


All  communications  regarding  llteraiy  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


MARKET  DEEPING. — For  additions  to  schools,  for  the  Maxey 
School  Board.  Mr.  J.  G.  Stallebrass,  architect,  North-street, 
Peterborough 

rr.  •-  t — /. 485  I AS1 

Werrington  (accepted)  ,£398 


NEW  MILLS. — For  laying  1,200  lineal  yards  18  In.  pipe  sewe. 
iron,  steel,  and  fireclay,  including  300  lineal  yards  of  tunnel  through 
the  Torr:  510  lineal  yards  of  9 m.  pipes  or  thereabouts,  together 
with  manholes,  storm  overflows,  flushing  tanks,  river  crossings,  and 
other  contingent  works,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Messrs. 
Spinks  & Beever,  engineers,  9,  Albert-square,  Manchester  :— 

J-s  ^Aioscouth  Sc  ^ | Allen  Taylor,  Hazel- 

•G  M.  Collins 4.7S4  15  8|  Edward  Cheetham . . 4.0:0  < 

George  Bell 4,615  6 xi  I J.  Ford 3,984 

■Geo.  Freeman  & 

Sons  — ..  4.50914  o|  ‘Accepted. 


et.  Rochester 

mi 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  India.  China.  Ceylon,  Sec.,  26s.  per  annum. 
Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be 
addressed  to  the  publisher  of  “ THE  BUILDER,"  No.  46,  Catherine- 
street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS  (by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder, 
by  Friday  Mornings  Post. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 

in,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  270. 


Norwich  : — 

f . W.  Bunning  Se  Son.... £313  9 I W.  Curtis  

W.  Boughton  Sc  Sons*  . . 295  o | S.  Holden,  Thetford1 
• Accepted, 


:ry,  St.  ( 
Klng-st 


C.B.N.  SNEWIN 

MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  ! 


N01.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  12,  13,  14,  16,  16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 

THK  LABGE8T  8TOCK  OF  ALL  KIND8  OF  WOODS  IN  KVBRY 
THICKNB88,  DRY.  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone,  No.  S74  Holborn.  Tele.  Addreer  : ■■  SNEWIN,  London. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS, 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


TEE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd* 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(Incorporating  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C-  Trask  It  Son 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.). 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalt*. — The  Seyss*I  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt. 

SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

4&  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt. 

QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 

UTun^TrTM  D QA>T  < 8.  PRINCES  STREET, 

M BTC Hllu.  « sU-N  , gt.georoe  st. Westminster 
“ QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLES," 
For  1898.  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1[ADVT. 


Ernest  Mews  & Co. 

61,  St.  Mary  Azc,  E.C. 

SLATES,  SLABWORK, 
Enamelled  Slate, 
Marble, 

Permanent  Green  Slates. 


WORKS: 

Bow,  London,  E.  and 

Aberllefenny,  North  Wales. 

BRANCH  HOUSE: 

37,  Victoria-street,  Bristol. 

PILKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  2751  Avenue 

Registered  Trade  Mark, 

Poloncean  Asplalte. 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTEi 


BBICKMASTERS’  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY 
ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED. 

DIRECTORS. 

CHARLES  CREMER,  Esq.,  Faversham,  Kent,  Brick  Manufacturer. 

R.  L.  CURTIS,  Esq.,  120,  London-wall,  E.C.,  Brick  Manufacturer. 

GEO.  H.  DEAN,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Smeed,  Dean,  & Co..  Limited,  Sittingbourne,  Brick  Manufacturers. 

E.  W.  GOODENOUGH,  Esq.,  37,  Walbrook.  E.C.,  Brick  Manufacturer. 

A J.  KNIGHT,  Esq.,  Rainham,  Kent,  Brick  Manufacturer. 

HY.  PACKHAM,  Esq.,  of  Wills  & Packham,  Limited,  Sittingbourne,  Brick  Manufacturers. 

A.  RUTTER,  Esq.,  of  D.  & C.  Rutter,  Parliament-street,  Brick  Manufacturers. 

J-  WILLSON,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Willson  Bros.,  7a,  Sonthwark-street,  S.E.,  Brick  Manufacturers. 

GEO.  E.  WRAGGE,  Esq.,  of  Eastwood  & Co.,  Limited,  Lambeth.  S.E.,  Brick  Manufacturers. 


Secretary.— E.  J.  COLEBY,  Esq.,  148,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

New  Guildhall,  Cambridge. -Mr.  John  Belcher,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect  Double-Page  Ink-Photo. 

“Tarn  Moor,”  Hindhead.— Mr.  A.  S.  Tayler,  A.R.I.B.A.,  architect  Single-Page  Ink-Photo. 

House  at  Harpenden. — Mr.  E.  J.  Dodgshun,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect — Single-Page  Ink-Photo. 

A Hotel  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.-Mr.  F.  S.  Taylor,  A.R.I.B.A.,  architect SingU  Page  Pholo-Litho. 

New  Buildings,  Reading  College.— Mr.  S.  Slingsby  Stallwood,  F.S.A.,  architect Single  Page  Photo-Litho. 
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Building  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

ONSIDERING  the 
heterogeneous  na- 
tionalities brought 
together  in  the 
Spanish  - American 
countries,  it  is  not 
surprising  that 
their  methods  in 
architecture  and 
adding  should  present  a great  contrast  to 
lose  of  European  countries  ; though  there  is 
ttle  of  indigenous  culture.  Until  quiet 
icently  there  have  been  no  native  architects 
i the  Argentine  Republic  ; and  those  who 
ave  now  come  to  the  front,  or  have  been 
ut  there  by  friendly  circumstances,  owe 
leir  knowledge  to  the  technical  schools 
f France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  The 
:rms  engineer,  architect,  and  contractor 
re  but  vaguely  defined,  and  are  often  made 
) include  locomotive  engineers,  railway, 
ock,  and  paving  contractors,  sanitary  engi- 
eers,  and  land  surveyors,  each  of  whom  is 
upposed  to  be  able  to  do  any  class  of  work, 
iot  excluding  churches  and  exhibition  build- 
ngs  of  an  ambitious  nature.  The  designer’s 
reedom  is  not  fettered,  as  the  following 
:lause  in  the  building  regulations  of  Buenos 
tyres  will  show “ The  style  of  architecture 
ind  decoration  of  the  fronts  is  optional,  pro- 
dded that  it  does  not  offend  public  taste. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  need  hardly 
3e  said  that  the  various  designs  which  are 
produced  are  of  a somewhat  hybrid  nature, 
aut  as  “public  taste”  is  as  yet  a negative 
quantity  each  work  is  accepted  as  a success, 
provided  that  the  rain  does  not  come  through 
the  roof,  and  the  building  produces  a satis- 
factory rent.  This  last  consideration  (but 
not  the  former)  may  be  taken  as  a foregone 
conclusion,  as  rents  are  very  high,  and  any 
ordinarily  constructed  building  should  bring 
a return  of  8 to  15  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested,  whether  it  be  for  residential  or 
commercial  purposes. 

Buenos  Ayres,  as  the  largest  and  most 
important  city  in  South  America,  with  a 
population,  according  to  the  last  census 
(1895),  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a million, 
may  be  taken  as  leading  the  way  in  structural 
works  in  this  hemisphere,  and,  accordingly, 
this  city  has  been  a happy  hunting-ground 
for  foreign  architects  and  engineers,  viz., 
German,  Italian,  Swiss,  Swedish,  French, 


and  a few  English  ; but  of  late  years  Argen- 
tine jealousy  has  done  much  to  curtail  their 
privileges  and  emoluments,  and  even  com- 
petent foreigners  are  fast  being  dispossessed 
of  their  appointments,  after  having  success- 
fully gone  through  all  the  initial  and  inter- 
mediate stages  and  troubles  connected  with 
the  railway,  building,  gas,  water,  and  other 
services.  “ Argentina  for  the  Argentines  ” is 
now  the  motto,  and,  financially  and  techni- 
cally, they  have  made  but  a qualified  success 
of  the  Home  Rule  programme. 

In  the  year  1850  there  existed  in  Buenos 
Ayres  only  ten  or  a dozen  houses  of  two 
stories,  but  as  land  increased  in  value  the 
inevitable  result  has  come  about  that  now 
high  buildings  are  being  erected,  with  deep 
excavations  for  large  cellars  which  often 
extend  over  the  entire  site.  These  cellars  or 
basements  are  often  two  deep  and  well 
lighted,  in  many  cases  with  electric 
light.  The  Argentines  are  very  receptive, 
quick  to  seize  upon  any  innovation,  but  the 
faculty  of  inception  seems  to  have  been 
hitherto  denied  them ; hence  all  modern 
appliances,  conveniences,  and  methods  of 
construction  are  to  be  found  in  the  city,  but 
under  foreign  introduction  and  management. 
These  influences  have  naturally  produced 
some  fine  buildings,  mostly  of  a strictly 
regulation  type  with  a tendency  to  overdo 
detail,  much  of  which,  however,  is  very  good, 
owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  external 
plastering  or  stucco  is  handled  by  the 
Italian  workmen  ; this,  as  also  every  class  of 
construction  work,  being  now  almost  entirely 
in  Italian  hands.  Stone  is  scarce  and  costly, 
and  the  bricks  are  extremely  rough,  though 
otherwise  of  good  quality,  hence  the  fronts 
of  the  buildings  of  any  pretension  are  in- 
variably plastered ; plain  wall  space  is 
not  in  accordance  with  native  ideas,  con- 
sequently every  available  opportunity 
is  taken  to  run  mouldings  and  put 
brackets,  panels,  and  rustications  wherever 
space  can  be  found  to  put  them.  The  lime 
and  cement  used  for  this  purpose  are  good, 
and  the  climate  seems  to  have  but  little 
deteriorating  effect  upon  the  work  ; an  occa- 
sional coat  of  paint  keeps  the  fronts  in  good 
condition.  The  streets  are  laid  out  chess- 
board fashion  in  squares  of  about 
hundred  yards,  but  a good  deal  of  irregu- 
larity has  hitherto  existed  in  the  dimensions 
and  the  angles.  A give-and-take  line  is 
noticeable  as  regards  the  width  (or  rather  the 


narrowness)  of  the  streets,  one  square 
making  up  in  increased  or  decreased  nar- 
rowness for  the  deficiencies  or  excesses  of 
its  neighbour. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  external  plaster 
detail  owes  its  origin  to  Italian  and  French 
draughtsmen  of  the  modern  school,  with  all 
the  richness  characteristic  of  their  facile 
pencils,  which  produce  “free  Classic”  and 
Renaissance  work  in  low  relief ; but  they 
keep  clear  of  the  abominations  of  “ incised 
ornament.”  They  indulge,  however,  in  in- 
numerable pilasters  and  columns,  with 
enormous  parapets  and  meaningless  pedi- 
ments standing  free  in  the  air  for  a height  of 
many  feet ; the  side  view  of  these  tremendous 
shams  has  a truly  ridiculous  effect.  It 
is  a matter  of  compulsory  regulation  that 
the  angles  of  corner  sites  should  either 
be  “rounded”  or  cut  off  at  an  angle  of 
45  degs.,  leaving  a canted  face  of  6 ft.  or 
7 ft.  This  gives  the  opportunity  for  a special 
treatment,  which  is  often  effectively  carried 
out.  A custom  of  the  old  times  of  revo- 
lutions, and  one  which  still  prevails,  is  that 
of  fixing  iron  gratings  to  the  windows  for 
security  ; the  older  type  of  grating  is  very 
severe  and  prison-like,  the  modern  being 
more  florid  and  pleasing ; some  good 
specimens  may  often  be  seen  elaborately 
worked. 

Republican  simplicity  ” (a  misnomer  in 
Argentina,  where  wealth  is  the  only  criterion 
of  social  worth)  is  shown  by  the  curious 
juxtaposition  of  the  houses.  A large  building, 
many  respects  beautiful,  may  be  seen 
adjoining  a miserable  tenement  (perhaps 
occupied  by  a retail  coal-dealer  or  a drinking 
shop  of  the  lowest  type)  with  the  4-in. 
ventilating  pipe  of  the  drain  of  the  small 
tenement  fixed  against  the  side  wall  of  the 
large  house  close  to  the  front  for  a height 
perhaps  of  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  ; the  owner  of  the 
small  property  having  probably  compulsorily 
had  to  buy  the  party  wall  rights  of  the  upper 
floors  of  the  neighbouring  house,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  ventilating  pipe. 
Cow-sheds  and  stables  are  often  similarly 
situated  or  sandwiched  between  two  com- 
manding buildings,  and  this,  too,  in  what 
may  be  termed  “good  streets,”  as  there  may 
be  said  to  be  no  strictly  residential  quarter 
for  the  well-to-do  middle  classes.  In  nearly 
all  the  new  buildings  in  the  City  the  ground 
floor  is  given  up  to  shops  and  warehouses, 
with  a side  entrance  for  access  to  the  apart- 
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merits  above,  and  in  these  apartments  live  | 
many  of  the  wealthy  people  of  Buenos 
Ayres  ; the  north  end  of  the  city  is,  however, 
gradually  becoming  a residential  quarter  for 
the  very  wealthy,  where  detached  mansions 
and  palaces  only  find  a place. 

Having  thus  stated  the  general  conditions 
which  exist,  let  it  be  assumed  that  an  owner 
of  a site  wishes  to  build.  Unless  the  house 
is  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a 
palace,  the  owner  does  not  seek  an  archi- 
tect ; but  if  he  have  no  friend  who  is  an 
“ ingeniero,”  he  seeks  a master  builder,  or 
very  often  the  humble  bricklayer,  and  states 
his  requirements.  The  builder  thereupon 
seeks  a draughtsman,  mechanical  or  archi- 
tectural, as  may  be,  when  a design  is  made, 
and  generally  accepted  by  the  owner  off- 
hand. Two  copies  on  tracing-cloth  (tracing- 
paper  is  almost  unknown)  are  then  presented 
at  the  municipality,  together  with  a “ soli- 
citud”  and  specification.  This  latter  consists 
of  a printed  form  to  be  filled  up  with  a few- 
bare  details,  such  as  the  size  of  rafters,  nature 
of  the  floors  and  roof,  strength  of  the  mortar, 
&c.  Several  blank  sheets  of  Government 
stamped  paper  are  also  required,  and  the 
“solicitud”  winds  up  with  the  pious  wish, 

“ Dios  guarda  al  Senor  Intendente.” 

The  plans,  which  are  to  I in  100  scale 
(say  £ in.  scale),  with  detail  of  front  to  1 in 
50,  do  not  show  the  constructive  material,  as 
sectional  parts,  whatever  be  the  material,  are 
all  coloured  red.  After  a lapse  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  if  these  plans  do  not  “ offend 
the  public  taste  ” and  do  not  infringe  the 
building  regulations,  they  can  be  taken  out 
by  the  owner  on  payment  of  the  municipal 
dues,  which  are  rated  by  the  frontage  to  the 
street,  generally  irrespective  of  other  condi- 
tions. 

The  contract  for  a lump  sum  is  then  ratified 
between  the  owner  and  the  builder.  When 
the  front  wall  is  one  metre  above  the  ground 
the  builder  must  give  notice  to  the  munici- 
pality to  this  effect,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
inspected.  In  no  case  must  this  portion  of 
the  work  be  proceeded  with  until  the  in- 
spector has  given  his  written  approval.  This 
formality  having  been  complied  with,  as  a 
rule  no  further  inspection  takes  place,  the 
owner  being  in  a great  measure  safeguarded 
from  bad  material  or  faulty  construction  by 
constantly  having  the  advice  of  his  building 
friends,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  have  with 
natural  intuition  a keen  perception  of  the 
quality  Of  work  and  material  with,  perhaps,  a 
less  keen  perception  of  the  quality  of  justice 
when  it  comes  to  paying  the  builder  the 
amounts  and  at  the  times  formerly  agreed 
upon.  Disputes  are  necessarily  not  infrequent, 
generally  ending  in  the  discomfiture  of  the 
builder.  It  is  rarely  worth  while  for  him  to 
contest  the  case,  and  arbitration  is  as  yet  in 
its  infancy  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  build- 
ing trade.  Moreover,  the  foreigner  knows 
that  he  will  probably  not  be  so  well  repre- 
sented as  his  opponent,  for  although  the 
latter  may  possibly  be  inadequately  equipped 
either  with  logic  or  facts  for  the  controversy, 
the  scale  may  be  turned  by  the  absence  of 
impartiality  on  the  part  of  the  judge. 

The  fact  that  the  contract  is  generally  for 
a lump  sum  implies  the  absence  of  bills  of 
quantities,  which  are  not  customary.  The 
estimate  is  prepared  with  fair  accuracy  at  so 
much  per  square  metre  of  brickwork,  one 
brick  thick,  including  necessary  excavation, 
and  per  metre  of  floor,  roof,  and  plastering 
to  walls  and  ceilings,  labour  and  material 
included ; whilst  the  doors  and  windows 


are  taken  by  number,  including  fastenings, 
glass,  and  painting  ; plumbing  generally  for 
a lump  sum.  Papering  is  not  much  in  vogue 
except  for  large  houses,  as  it  is  considered 
to  harbour  insects,  which  are  ever  present. 
The  walls  are,  as  a rule,  distempered  in  light 
colours,  and  finished  with  stencilled  lines 
and  patterns  as  ornamental  borders.  The 
bellhanger  is  quite  unknown.  In  the  larger 
houses  electric  bells  are  used,  but  in  the 
smaller  properties  a caller  may,  in  the 
absence  of  a knocker,  open  the  door  and 
announce  his  or  her  presence  by  clapping 
hands. 

In  the  city  it  is  compulsory  to  build  the 
front  of  the  house  in  mortar  (composed  of 
lime,  sand,  and  brickdust),  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  city  mud  may  be  used  instead  of  mor- 
tar for  the  interiors,  and  even  party  walls.  This 
mud  is  ot  a particularly  tenacious  and  adher- 
ing kind,  and  serves  its  purpose  well  enough 
where  economy  is  an  object ; it  certainly  is 
convenient  to  obtain  so  much  material  ready 
to  hand,  with  only  the  expense  of  scraping 
together  and  mixing  it  with  water.  A com- 
promise is  often  effected  by  building  the 
foundations  with  mortar,  using  mud  for  the 
rest  of  the  work.  Damp  courses  are  stated 
in  the  regulations  to  be  necessary,  but  this 
remains  comparatively  a dead  letter ; the 


Italian  workmen  often  make  a line  bypass- 
ing a tar  brush  round  the  wall  to  give  the 
idea  that  a course  of  bricks  has  been 
laid  on  a tar  bed  ; a proper  asphalte  damp- 
course  is  seldom  put,  and  no  other  method  is 
known  ; as  a result  the  majority  of  walls  are 
very  damp,  more  especially  as  many  inferior 
bricks  will  find  their  way  to  the  work,  and  no 
discrimination  is  used  by  the  bricklayer  in- 
selecting  them.  These  remarks,  of  course,, 
do  not  apply  to  works  undertaken  by  the 
better  class  of  builders,  of  whom  there  are 
many  (though  they  never  leave  the  centra* 
part  of  the  city),  neither  to  works  where  ar> 
architect  is  employed,  as  in  such  cases  the 
"director,”  as  he  is  often  called,  is  apt  to  be 
over-exacting,  knowing  the  class  of  men 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal. 

The  native  brick  is  I ft.  by  6 in.  by  2\  in.r 
but  of  rough  form  and  face,  hand  made,  and 
without  frog  ; a thick  bed  of  mortar  or  mud 
is  required  to  get  them  bedded  properly. 
There  are  three  qualities — the  first  very 
hard,  the  second  equal  to  English  place  > 
bricks,  and  the  third  of  no  value  except  for 
filling  up  ; these  are  used  principally  for  the  1 
neglected  kitchen,  being  known  technically 
as  "wall  bricks”  (i.e.,  suitable  for  garden-  1 
walls  and  such  purposes),  for  the  absence  of  - 
frost  prevents  the  rapid  disintegration  which  t 
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mid  occur  in  less  favoured  countries.  The 
evading  colour  of  bricks  is  a reddish 
3wn,  which  would  combine  well  with 
e grey  or  red  granite  of  the  district ; 
t the  inveterate  dislike  to  anything  except 
icco  (induced  by  the  rough  surface  cf 
e bricks)  has  prevented  any  attempt 
ing  made  to  obtain  a picturesque  effect, 
licit  should  at  any  rate  not  be  unac- 
ptable  in  the  country  districts.  It  is  also 
npulsory  in  the  city  that  every  front  be 
lour-washed  when  not  painted,  pure  white 
t being  allowed.  The  expense  of  working 
; granite  also  militates  against  its  employ- 
ing for  although  granite  curbs  and  setts 
: much  used,  the  native  mind  would  revolt 
linst  the  barbarity  of  leaving  it  unpolished 
building  purposes.  Thin  marble  slabs 
plinths,  architraves,  and  fascias  are  much 
:d,  and  are  cheap.  Marble  sills  and  steps 
also  common  and  serviceable  ; fine  speci- 
ns  of  marble  staircases  and  linings  are 

0 to  be  met  with,  'and  can  be  produced 
:aper  than  in  England.  The  small  surplus 
ces  of  marble  are  used  for  paving 
ranees,  plaques  for  street  numbers,  and 
:h  purposes,  at  which  the  Italians  are 
:pts. 

,itch  pine,  white  pine,  and  spruce  are 
5>“ly  imported  and  are  not  dear ; the 
ntry  supplies  a variety  of  hard  woods  of 
ious  colours,  some  harder  than  oak  and 
>arently  as  durable,  into  which  it  is  im- 
isible  to  drive  a nail  without  boring  a 
e first,  otherwise  the  nail  would  double 
after  entering  about  half  an  inch.  These 
bers  can  be  cut  to  large  sizes,  and  are 
table  for  rafters,  joists,  door  frames  and 
s,  as  also  for  heavy  staging  for  bridge 

1 dock  construction.  They  would  also 
;wer  admirably  for  half-timber  work,  but 
3 is  quite  an  unknown  art  in  these 
tudes.  Cedar  is  also  produced  in  quan- 
es,  and  is  very  easy  to  work.  This  is 


much  used  for  principal  doors,  Venetian 
shutters,  and  interior  fittings. 

The  commonest  form  of  paving  for  court- 
yards and  passages  is  that  of  red  tiles,  which 
are  S in.  by  8 in.  by  £ in. ; the  best  qualities 
come  from  Marseilles,  but  very  fair  quan- 
tities and  qualities  are  made  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  are  by  no  means  expensive. 
Imitation  mosaic  tiles  of  cement,  in  various 
designs  and  colours,  are  also  made  by  the 
resident  Italians,  having  a good  effect  con- 
sidering their  cheapness ; they  are  also 
found  to  be  durable.  The  ubiquitous  “ Napoli- 
tano  ” also  runs  the  brass  and  iron  foundries, 
so  that  every  requisite  for  finishing  a house 
in  an  effective  manner,  whether  cheap  or 
expensive,  is  ready  to  hand,  although  the 
effectiveness  is  often  but  temporary,  as  any 
strain  or  rough  usage  will  prove  the  old 
adage  of  the  cheap  being  dear. 


ALL  SAINTS,  WITTERING. 

IHE  choice  by  the  British  Archmolo- 
gical  Association  of  the  City 
of  Peterborough  as  the  head- 
quarters for  this  year’s  Congress 
could  not  but  be  a good  one.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  within  a radius  of  some  ten 
miles  from  Peterborough  Cathedral  the 
whole  body  of  English  architecture  is  as  well 
represented  as  it  could  possibly  be.  No 
wonder  that  the  Early  Gothic  revivalists 
made  this  part  of  England  their  special 
architectural  hunting  ground.  At  this  day  a 
student  of  the  history  of  the  art  of  Gothic 
architecture  need  not  go  much  further  than 
the  area  above-named  for  the  most  perfect 
and  complete  examples  of  his  subject.  The 
architecture  hereabouts  is  of  so  exquisite  a 
character  that  the  archaeologist  is  drawn  out 
of  himself  irresistibly  towards  the  architec- 
ture which  enshrines  his  objects. 

Examples  of  first-class  design  in  all  the 


various  periods  prevail  on  every  side.  It  is 
only  to  a small  single  example  of  early  work 
that  it  is  proposed  to  call  attention  here — 
namely,  to  the  chancel  arch  of  the  Church 
of  All  Saints,  Wittering,  Northamptonshire. 
The  accompanying  plans  and  sketches  will 
perhaps  make  plain  the  dimensions  and 
details  of  this  remarkable  work. 

The  nave  and  chancel  of  this  little  church 
are  of  undoubted  Saxon  design  and  work- 
manship, but  it  is  the  chancel  arch  only  that 
is  to  be  alluded  to  here.  The  drawings 
show  that  the  archway  has  an  opening  of 
7 ft.  5 ^ n width,  and  a height  of  10  ft. 
4 in.  from  the  lower  bed  of  the  base  to  the 
spring  of  the  arch,  which  is  semicircular. 

The  width  of  the  chancel  is  12  ft.  7 in., 
and  that  of  the  nave  16  ft.  6 in.  The  centre 
line  of  the  archway  is  a few  inches  out  of 
the  centre  line  of  the  chancel,  the  walls  of 
which  are  not  parallel  with  those  of  the 
nave.  Centrally  in  the  soffit  of  the  opening, 
both  in  the  jambs  and  arch,  there  is  a big 
semicircular  moulding,  and  on  each  face  of 
the  wall  another  semicircular  moulding  runs 
up  the  jambs  and  round  the  arch.  In  the 
soffit  between  these  mouldings  there  is  a 
shallow  concave  moulding  with  fillets  on 
each  side  of  it ; this  also  accompanies  both 
the  jambs  and  arch.  Beneath  the  spring  of 
the  arch  there  is  a great  plain  bevelled  im- 
post. On  the  face  next  the  nave  a pilaster 
strip  runs  up  the  wall  and  surrounds  the 
arch,  forming  a hood  moulding.  There  is  not 
space  on  the  side  next  the  chancel  for  this 
feature,  and  it  is  altogether  absent  there. 
The  arch  mouldings  do  not  follow  those  of 
the  jambs  anything  like  accurately,  either  in 
position  or  size.  For  base  and  [capital  the 
jamb  mouldings  are  simply  extended  upwards 
and  downwards,  and  this  is  applied  even  to 
the  pilaster  strip.  On  the  south  side  next 
the  nave  there  is  a vertical  break  in  the 
impost,  and  though  this  is  not  present  on 
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the  north  side,  there  are  indications  that 
both  sides  were  alike  in  this  respect.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  jointing  of  the  masonry  is  too 
thickly  covered  by  whitewash  to  be  seen. 
There  is  a suspicious  look  about  the  faces  of 
the  imposts,  inclining  to  the  suggestion  that 
there  may  have  been  originally  some  form  of 
moulding  on  them.  There  is  a degree  of 
rudeness  in  the  work  generally  which 
points  to  a lack  of  skill,  according  to  our 
present  standard  of  work,  but  the  innocent 
struggle  after  architectural  effect  has  its 
charm.  This  example  of  early  building  con- 
tains the  well-defined  characteristics  of  the 
Saxon  style,  and  is  one  amongst  many  in  the 
district  of  Peterborough  which  vindicates 
the  appellation  of  “style  ’’  to  the  work  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Norman  Conquest. 

To  pronounce  on  the  probable  date  of  this 
arch  would  be  somewhat  risky,  so  many  are 
the  pitfalls  which  still  beset  accuracy  in 
this  direction.  It  may,  however,  be  safely 
said  that  there  is  an  innocent  simplicity 
about  this  work,  and  yet  withal,  a true  feel- 
ing for  architectural  effect,  not  to  be  seen  in 
the  tower  arch  at  Barnack,  where  it  looks 
as  though  the  mason  had  used  much  effort  to 
produce  elaboration  of  moulding,  the  true 
value  of  which  he  had  not  been  schooled  in. 
The  Wittering  example  shows  evidence  of 
contentment  with  bold  and  simple  form. 
These  are  qualities  which  perhaps  bespeak 
an  earlier  date  for  the  work  at  Wittering 
than  that  at  Barnack.  C.  Lynam. 


NOTES. 

The  reports  of  the  Trades 

The  Trades  Umcm  Congress  chronicle  the 
union  Congress.  ° 

usual  amount  of  unconscious 
humour  in  the  proceedings.  The  irony  of 
things  is  finely  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  the 
very  same  page  of  the  Times  which  contains 
the  report  of  the  resolution  expressing 
sympathy  with  the  Welsh  miners,  condemn- 
ing the  “arbitrary  attitude  of  the  colliery  pro- 
prietors ” and  their  " humiliating  terms  which 
would  most  probablybe  rejected, ’’contains  the 
report  of  the  acceptance  of  these  terms  by  the 
miners  by  a majority  of  two  to  one.*  In  the 
Presidential  address  we  of  course  expected 
to  find  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
condemned  because  it  did  not  go  far  enough 
and  did  not  extend  its  provisions  to  all  trades 
and  occupations  whatsoever,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  be  again  told  that  the  liberty  to 
contract  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  is 
“ immoral  ” (in  other  words,  it  gives  a man  a 
choice  of  action  instead  of  nailing  him  to  a 
system) ; but  there  is  a new  advance  made,  in 
the  condemnation  of  Friendly  Societies,  which 
it  now  appears  are  “ usurping  the  functions 
of  the  State  ” : — 

“ If  it  wis  logical  for  the  State  to  interfere  to 
reduce  the  hours  of  labour,  and  to  insist  that  special 
regard  should  be  paid  to  the  safety  of  life  and  limb 
on  the  ground  that  the  national  prosperity  depended 
on  the  well-being  of  the  worker,  the  necessary 
corollary  was  that  the  State  should  care  for  him  in 
times  of  sickness,  in  order  that  his  productive 
powers  might  again  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
nation." 

The  State  is  to  forbid  the  workman  working 
longer  than  he  likes  to  ; the  State  is  to  see 
that  he  gets  as  high  wages  as  he  wants,  and 
the  State  is  to  take  care  of  him  and  cocker 
him  up  when  he  is  ill,  his  life  being  more 
precious  to  the  State  than  that  of  any  other 
class  of  persons.  Apart  from  any  other  con- 
sideration, it  seems  surprising  that  any  group 

* Probably  many  of  tbe  minority  saved  their  consciences 
by  a vote  which  they  pretty  well  knew  would  he  out-voted. 


of  men  should  have  such  a want  of  manly 
spirit  as  to  contemplate,  even  in  theory,  such 
a system  of  nursing  as  the  trades-union 
leaders  hold  up  before  them  as  an  object 
to  be  desired.  The  eight  hours  movement 
is  more  rampant  than  ever.  “ Seeing  that 
an  eight  hours  working  day  will  lessen  the 
number  of  unemployed,  improve  the  quality 
of  the  work,  and  increase  the  health  and  in- 
telligence of  the  workers”  (there  is  certainly 
room  for  the  last-named  improvement), 
" this  congress  declares  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  hours  of  labour  should  be 
limited  to  eight  per  day  in  all  trades  and 
occupations  in  the  United  Kingdom.”  The 
logic  is  too  delightful.  Work  is  the 
source  of  national  wealth  ; let  us  all  agree 
to  do  less  work,  and  then  we  shall  all  be 
richer.  Possibly  when  this  programme 
has  been  carried  far  enough  to  double  the 
cost  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  drive 
all  our  manufacturing  trade  out  of  the  King- 
dom, the  awakened  “ intelligence  ” of  the 
eight-hour  working  man  may  arrive  (too  late) 
at  the  comprehension  of  -'Esop's  fable  of  the 
Belly  and  the  Members. 


Mdme,  Charles  Garnier  and 
Charles  Garnier  her  son  have  presented  to  the 
State  all  the  sketches  and 
models  for  the  decorations  of  the  Paris 
Opera  House.  Among  these  is  the  model 
of  the  ceiling  of  the  auditorium,  by  Lenepveu ; 
the  sketches  for  the  ceilings  and  panels  of 
the  grand  foyer,  by  Baudry ; those  for  the 
staircase  decoration,  by  Pils  ; those  for  the 
“ foyer  du  danse  ’’  by  Gustave  Boulanger,  and 
the  studies  for  the  paintings  executed  by  Elie 
Delaunay  in  the  small  salons  at  the  end  of 
the  grand  foyer.  In  conformity  with  Mdme. 
Garnier’s  wish  all  these  sketches  and  models, 
which  form  a very  valuable  collection,  are  to 
be  placedinagalleryin  the  library  of  the  Opera 
House,  where  there  is  also  to  be  placed  a 
medallion  portrait  of  the  late  architect.  Many 
of  Garnier’s  friends  were  desirous  that  his 
statue  should  be  placed  on  the  open  space 
in  front  of  the  building  to  which  he  devoted 
twenty  years  of  his  life  ; but  it  is  considered 
that  this  would  be  an  interference  with  the 
view  of  the  building  which  the  architect 
himself  would  have  disapproved  of.  It  was 
to  avoid  any  interference  with  the  total 
effect  of  the  fagade  that  Alphand  refused 
to  allow  any  plantations  down  the  sides  of 
the  Avenue  de  l’Opera. 


The  “Ceinture’’  railway  com- 
Rsionm  pany  is  carrying  out  important 

works  with  the  view  of  doubling 
the  existing  line  between  Courcelles  and  the 
Trocadero.  The  work  will  include  a large 
tunnel  at  Passy,  to  emerge  near  the  Seine, 
opposite  the  lie  des  Cygnes.  The  line  will 
be  carried  across  the  river  on  an  iron  bridge 
and  terminate  in  a new  station  at  the 
Champs  de  Mars.  This  is  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion ; after  that  is  terminated,  the  railway 
will  join  the  Invalides  station.  The  railway 
company  “de  l’Est,’’  on  its  part,  is  enlarging 
its  station,  and  has  secured  a number  of 
houses  next  the  Rue  d’Alsace  and  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Martin,  with  the  view  of  forming 
luggage  rooms  and  a “ Douane  ” on  their 
site,  while  the  arrival  platforms  are  to  be 
extended  as  far  as  the  galleries  opening  on 
the  Place  de  Strasbourg,  but  without  inter- 
fering with  the  facades  of  the  latter.  The 
work  of  enlarging  the  Gare  de  Lyon  is  also 
being  carried  on  with  great  activity.  The 


old  station  has  now  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  three  new  “ halls  are  being 
erected  for  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
suburban  trains,  while  the  old  fagade  towards 
the  Rue  de  Lyon  and  the  Boulevard  Diderot 
will  be  replaced  by  a fine  building  erected  at 
a cost  of  2,000,000  francs. 


From  Dr.  Wheaton’s  Report  tt 
wS/”supp"l,..  the  Local  Government  Boarf 
on  the  sources  of  water  supply 
for  Carnarvon,  we  learn  that  for  some  year? 
past  the  subject  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  water  supplied  to  the  borough  6 
Carnarvon,  more  particularly  its  liability  tt 
pollution  by  liquid  refuse  from  the  village  b 
Rhyd-ddu,  has  been  before  the  Board.  Dil 
Wheaton’s  Report  gives  the  particulars 
The  water  supply  is  mainly  from  the  rive. 
Gwyrfai  ; the  whole  of  the  valley  above  tht 
intake  is  occupied  by  farms,  and  every  farm 
house  is  on  the  banks  of  a stream  dischargim 
into  the  Gwyrfai.  Drainage  from  the  farri 
fields  passes  into  the  river  or  its  tributaries 
and  many  of  the  houses  have  privies  built  c! 
loose  stone  on  or  near  the  banks.  As  to  tht 
village  of  Rhyd-ddu,  it  is  stated  that  tht 
whole  of  the  liquid  refuse  from  this  village  r 
discharged  into  the  river  above  the  intalc 
for  Carnarvon,  either  directly,  or  indirectl 
by  means  of  rubble  drains  or  surface  chai; 
nels  on  the  road  side.  The  village  is  n<; 
sewered.  The  remedies  suggested  in  tl: 
Report  are  as  follows : — 

“ 1.  The  thorough  sewerage  of  the  village  > 
Rhyd-ddu,  and  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  in  sue 
a manner  as  to  avoid  any  risk  of  pollution  of  tl 
river. 

2.  The  scavenging  of  this  village  at  frequent  ai  i 
regular  intervals,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  tl . 
throwing  of  the  contents  of  pail  closets,  of  priviej 
or  of  household  refuse,  into  the  stream. 

3.  Frequent  inspection  of  all  farms  and  dwelling 
upon  the  gathering  ground.  The  disposition  of  a 
liquid  refuse  from  dwellings,  farm-yards,  manurl 
heaps,  and  the  like,  in  such  fashion  that  then 
matters  shall  not  foul  streams.  The  prevention,  ;| 
far  as  possible,  of  manuring  of  land  in  the  immi 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  and  streams. 

4.  The  provision  of  movable  receptacles  f ) 
f:ecal  matter  for  all  dwellings  upon  the  gatheriij 
ground,  in  order  to  prevent  the  direct  fouling  j| 
streams  by  fascal  matter.  Strict  attention  to  il 
directed  to  the  method  of  disposal  of  contents;! 
such  movable  receptacles. 

5.  The  diversion  of  all  water  passing  throu;i 
Glan-r-afon  quarry  from  the  river  above  the  intaki 

6.  The  diversion  of  all  surface  water  from  tl 
main  roads  from  the  river. 

The  last  two  measures  require  works  of  engined 
ing  of  considerable  difficulty.  Filtration  of  t 
Carnarvon  water  supply  has  been  recommended:! 
a precautionary  measure.  It  is  doubtful,  howevej 
whether  filtration,  as  ordinarily  carried  out,  can,  1) 
the  present  circumstances  of  that  supply,  be  trust;: 
to  secure  a uniformly  wholesome  water.” 


Six  or  seven  years  ago  tl 
SlS£kttJ>  Spitalfields  Market  Enfrai 
chisement  Association  'HW 
formed  with  the  object  of  securing  the  p; » 
vate  rights  of  the  market.  Charters  I 
respect  thereof  were  granted  by  Charles  I 
in  1682  to  John  Balch,  and  by  James  II.,  s„ 
years  later,  to  George  Bonn,  for  sales  c 
three  days  every  week,  the  grantees  bein 
the  predecessors  in  title  of  Sir  Julian  Gol 
smid  and  others,  who  by  a judgment  of  t.’ 
Court  of  Appeal  on  December  18,  1 88  ! 
which  after  several  days’  hearing  was  uphei 
by  the  House  of  Lords,*  were  declared  <; 

See  Law  Reports,  1883:4,  Goldsmid  v.  Great  Eastcj; 
Railway  Company,  and  Great  Eastern  Railway  Comps? 
v.  Goldsmid  and  Others. 
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be  entitled  to  hold  markets  for  fruit  and 
vegetables  twice  a week,  without  interfer- 
ence. The  London  County  Council  recently 
decided  to  instruct  their  Parliamentary 
Committee  to  seek  legislative  authority 
for  the  Council  to  acquire  by  agree- 
ment, or  compulsorily,  the  freehold 
and  other  interests  in  the  market.  It  was 
represented  that  the  market  area  is  quite 
inadequate  for  its  existing  purposes,  and  that 
thereby  the  ordinary  traffic,  especially  in 
Commercial  - street,  is  greatly  hindered. 
Thus,  it  seems,  municipal  ownership  and 
control  will  supplant  private  ownership. 
The  street  market  is  at  present  held  on  a 
site  to  the  west  of  Christ  Church,  lying 
within  the  confines  of  Lamb,  Red  Lion, 
Brushfield  (formerly  Union),  and  Crispin- 
streets.  It  is  worthy  to  be  noticed  that  the 
'/  Spital-square,”  named  for  the  market  site 
in  some  correspondence  between  Charles  II. 
and  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  in  the 
consequent  letters  patent  of  July  29,  1682, 
to  John  Balch,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  a 
market  thereon,  is  not  the  place  so-called  at 
this  day,  namely,  Spital-square,  formerly 
Spital-yard,  in  Norton  Folgate,  the  old 
Lolesworth,  or  Roman  burial-ground,  where 
in  1197  Walter  Brune,  Sheriff,  and  his  wife, 
Rohesia, founded  a priory  and  hospital  of  Christ 
and  St.  Mary  for  canons  regular  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. It  forms  part  of  the  ground,  in  the  position 
we  describe  above,  which  was  built  over  for 
tiousing  the  Protestant  refugees  to  England 
in  and  after  1685,  though  that  settlement 
retained  the  name  of  “ Spital-square  ” until 
about  1720.  Hatton  (1708)  cites  “ Spital- 
fields  Market”;  in  two  maps  of  1706  and 
1720  the  present  market  space  is  named 
“Spital  Market”  and  “ Spitalfields  Market,” 
respectively.  The  (old)  Mathematical 
Society  removed  (1735;  from  the  “Ben 
Jonson’s  Head,”  Pelham-street  to  Crispin- 
street,  and  remained  there  until  1845,  when 
they  made  over  their  books  and  records  to 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 


We  read  that  this  interesting 

M^SlSg.  °ld  h°USe  'S  ab0Ut  *°  te  PUlled 
down,  for  rebuilding,  by  its 
recent  purchaser.  It  is  situated  in  St. 
Ninians,  just  outside  Stirling,  close  to  the 
field  of  Bannockburn,  and  was  occupied  by 
General  Monk  when  Cromwell  besieged 
Stirling  Castle.  The  house  stands  in  the 
midst  of  some  fine  old  beech  and  walnilt 
trees,  with  a beautiful  view  of  the  Ochils, 
and  the  wide  level  of  fertile  land  through 
which  winds  the  Forth.  On  its  front  is  the 
date  “ 1629,”  but  the  house  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  long  before.  Thirty-three 
years  ago  Mr.  James  Morrison,  having 
acquired  Western  Livelands  from  the 
Murrays,  made  some  alterations  in  the 
interior  of  the  house,  and  removed  a 
wooden  staircase  leading  up  to  the  garrets, 
in  doing  so  he  discovered  a passage,  lighted 
at  the  end  by  a small  window.  On  the  sides 
of  the  passage — conjectured  to  have  been  a 
secret  oratory  or  chapel — were  found  paint- 
ings of  ten  Sibyls,  for  the  most  part  whole 
and  in  good  state,  and  beneath  them  sets  of 
sibylline  verses,  in  black  letter  and  some- 
what defaced.*  The  property,  a portion  of 
which  is  known  as  Chapel-croft,  is  supposed 
to  have  appertained  to  the  adjacent  convent 

* Three  of  the  Sibyls  almost  exactly  correspond  with 
three  of  the  seven  depicted  in  a very  rare  small  quarto 
volume  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1531  : the  comparison  was 
made  at  the  time  of  their  discovery. 


of  the  Black  Friars  (whose  site  is  now 
traversed  by  the  railway)  which  the  Lords  of 
Congregation  dismantled  during  the  regency 
of  James  V.’s  widow,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  and 
which  was  the  burial  place  of  the  mysteri- 
ous individual,  by  some  considered  to  be 
Richard  II.,  who  died  in  Stirling  Castle,  in 
1419 — as  is  related  by  Fordun’s  continuator: 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb  has  been  pre- 
served. 


„ „ In  reference  to  our  note  last 

N antes  of  _ _ . _ . 

Scotch  week  touching  on  the  difficulty 
Architects.  0f  getting  correct  information  j 
as  to  the  names  of  deceased  architects,  an 
Aberdeen  architect  writes  to  us  that  he  must 
have  been  misunderstood  in  regard  to  the 
information  he  gave  to  a representative  of 
this  journal  about  Gibbs,  and  that  what  he 
stated  was  that  the  architect’s  name  was 
originally  and  correctly  “ Gibb,’’  however  it  j 
might  have  been  altered  afterwards.  Our 
correspondent  adds — “Gibbs,  Watts,  and 
Adams  are  English  names  ; the  characteristic 
Scotch  corresponding  names  are  Gibb,  Watt, 
and  Adam  ” ; and  he  implies  that  Scotchmen 
bearing  these  names  assumed  the  s,  or  had  it 
added  to  their  names,  on  settling  in  England  ; 
though  he  admits  that  Robert  Adam  was  an 
exception.  As  bearing  on  this  point,  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  mistake,  among 
English  writers  on  architecture,  of  referring 
to  Adam  as  “Adams,”  seems  to  suggest  that 
there  is  a kind  of  tendency  in  England  to  add 
an  s to  this  class  of  Scotch  names.  In  regard 
to  Gibbs,  we  find  that  both  in  Gwilt  and  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Architecture  he  is  given  as 
“James  Gibbs,”  without  any  hint  that  the 
name  had  ever  been  differently  spelt.  How- 
ever, our  correspondent  may  be  right,  and  at 
all  events  we  have  evidently  done  him  an 
injustice  in  attributing  to  him  carelessness  or 
ignorance  as  to  Gibbs’s  name. 


The  Salons  The  Directors  both  of  the  Old 
aLthe.?9°°  and  New  Salons  at  Paris  are 
much  disturbed  at  the  discovery 
that  the  Art  Palaces  for  the  1900  Exhibition,  in 
which  they  will  then  hold  their  respective 
exhibitions,  do  not  offer  nearly  as  much  wall 
space  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and 
that  there  will  be  no  space  for  very  large 
works,  at  all  events  in  any  numbers.  It 
seems  odd  that  this  should  not  have  been 
taken  account  of  earlier,  and  a calculation 
made  of  the  precise  wall  space  required, 
though  our  own  opinion  would  be  that  the 
Salons  (the  “ Old  Salon  ” especially)  would 
rather  gain  than  lose  by  being  compelled  to 
somewhat  reduce  the  number  of  their  works 
and  to  dispense  with  the  portentously  large 
canvases  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  encouraging.  This  however  is  not,  of 
course,  their  view  of  the  case,  and  the  two 
opposing  Societies  intend  to  make  a joint 
effort  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
authorities,  with  a view  of  having  the  accom- 
modation of  the  new  galleries  enlarged. 


The  Advertise-  According  to  a note  in  the 
mem  Pest  on  Pall  Mall  Gazette , the  inhabit- 
the  Continent.  , . - _ , 

ants  both  ot  Germany  and 
France  are  beginning,  like  many  persons  in 
England,  to  rebel  against  the  increasing 
defacement  of  everything  by  advertisement. 
It  is  complained  that  the  Rhine  is  becoming 
a vast  advertising  medium  for  German  wines  ; 
while  a leading  French  journal  asserts  that 
unless  some  order  is  taken,  the  line  from 
Marseilles  to  Dunkerque  will  soon  run 


between  two  rows  of  hoarding  proclaiming 
the  merits  of  patent  foods.  It  should  be 
encouraging  to  our  own  “ Society  for  Check- 
ing the  Abuses  of  Public  Advertising  ” to  find 
that  there  is  a strong  anti-advertisement 
feeling  getting  up  on  the  Continent  also ; 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Richardson  Evans  may  be 
able  to  see  his  way  to  starting  branch 
societies  in  Germany  and  France,  to  co- 
operate with  and  extend  the  influence  of  his 
own. 


ON  ARCHITECTURAL  INSCRIPTIONS 
AND  INSIGNIA. 

In  these  days  of  public  improvements  of  all 
kinds,  of  revived  interest  in  architecture,  and 
of  the  careful  study  of  all  artistic  details,  it  is 
somewhat  strange  that  the  subject  of  archi- 
tectural inscriptions  and  insignia  has  received 
so  little  attention,  either  from  public  bodies 
and  private  persons  engaged  in  building,  or 
those  who  are  the  occupiers  and  users  of 
modern  edifices. 

Any  extended  and  careful  examination  of  the 
public  and  private  buildings  of  London  and 
the  provinces  will  reveal  a very  great  number 
of  sins,  both  of  omission  and  commission, 
in  this  matter,  to  some  of  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  call  attention  in  the  following  remarks. 

To  take  the  case  of  omissions  first.  Would 
not  many  of  our  public  buildings  be  the  better 
for  inscriptions  and  insignia  not  only  signify- 
ing their  origin  and  uses,  but  also  giving  some 
indications  of  their  history? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  architect  to  make  the  purpose  and  intention 
of  his  building  at  once  apparent  to  the  educated 
eye  by  means  of  its  style  and  general  form  and 
proportions,  without  the  use  of  inscriptions  and 
devices  ; but  in  these  days,  when  every  pos- 
sible style  of  architecture  is  used  for  every 
possible  purpose,  this  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
altogether  impossible,  and  a timely  inscription 
or  easily  comprehended  symbolical  device 
would  often  not  only  be  of  service  to  the 
ordinary  citizen  or  “man  in  the  street,”  but 
might  also  be  an  aesthetic  addition  to  the  struc- 
ture itself. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  in  parenthesis,  as 
it  were,  that  until  the  inscription  was  recently 
placed  upon  its  pedestal,  the  Grinling  Gibbons 
statue  of  James  II.  in  Whitehall-gardens  was 
popularly  supposed  to  represent  Julius  Caesar, 
an  idea  which  the  Latinitv  of  the  new  lettering 
may  perhaps  not  altogether  tend  to  dispel. 

There  are,  of  course,  a few  buildings  which 
at  once  proclaim  themselves  for  what  they  are, 
without  the  aid  of  any  inscription  ; as  for 
instance  Newgate,  massive,  black-browed,  and 
sullen,  which,  with  its  frowning  and  unpierced 
wall,  could  not  be  anything  else  but  a prison  ; 
nor,  even  if  it  had  the  Dantean  “Lasciate  ogni 
speranza  voi  ch’entrate”  over  its  portal,  speak 
more  eloquently  of  punishment  and  doom. 
Then,  again,  the  facade  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  with  its  multitude  of  details  ascending 
in  due  order  from  the  molluscs  of  its  basement 
panels  to  Man  himself  imadoration  on  its  highest 
gable,  tells  at  once  its  purpose  to  the  intelligent 
spectator.  One  might  even,  perhaps,  go  as  far 
as  to  say  that  the  gloomy  interiors  and  mazy 
passages,  and  rooms,  so  difficult  to  find  one’s 
way  out  of , that  we  find  in  the  Law  Courts,  are, 
like  Dickens’  “ fog  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,” 
eminently  typical  of  the  mysteries  enshrined. 
But  these  and  similar  instances  are  much  too 
few  and  far  between,  and  it  is  quite  possible  for 
the  stranger  to  be  in  search  of  some  of  our 
public  buildings  and  to  pass  them  by  for  want 
of  a timely  inscription  or  sign  to  guide  him. 
It  is  not  in  every  case  necessary  that  the  struc- 
ture should  be  broadly  labelled  after  the  manner 
of  a scrawl  on  a schoolboy’s  slate,  with  its 
legend  of  “This  is  a church  ” ; and  often  heraldry 
or  the  use  of  artistic  symbolism  would  be  suf- 
ficient ; as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
College  of  Arms,  on  the  front  of  which  the 
inscription  is  almost  superfluous  in  the  presence 
of  the  wealth  of  blazonry.  There  is  also  the 
very  artistic  and  characteristic  frieze  showing 
the  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery, 
which  is  sufficient  by  itself  to  identify  for  us 
the  Cutlers'  Hall  in  Warwick-lane.  This  de- 
sign possibly  and  probably  owes  some  of  its 
vividness  and  force  to  the  fact  that  its  designer, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Creswick,  began  life  as  a working 
cutler  himself  in  the  good  town  of  Sheffield  ; 
but  we  may  also  see  another  good  example 
of  his  artistic  craftsmanship  in  the  similar 
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frieze  illustrating  the  history  and  mystery  of 
the  art  of  hat  making,  which  we  find  over  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Henry  Heath  in  Oxford-street.  This 
latter,  together  with  its  accompanying  Rubens 
and  Gainsborough  portraits  in  their  frame  of 
wrought-iron,  surely  forms  a better  style  of 
decoration  and  advertisement  than  the  colossal 
gilt  “ topper  ” that  has  too  often  served  the  pur- 
pose in  such  a situation.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  more  inscriptions  and  insignia  like  these 
are  not  to  be  seen  in  our  streets,  in  place  of  the 
banalities  and  enormities  that  offend  the  eye  in 
every  thoroughfare.  Some  few  examples  of  the 
right  thing  might,  of  course.be  quoted,  but  still 
the  majority  of  our  buildings,  public,  business, 
or  private,  are  either  left  unrecognisable  or 
spoiled  by  the  over-zealous  efforts  of  the 
ubiquitous  advertiser,  to  whose  sins  of  com- 
mission we  may  again  refer  later  on. 

In  the  case  of  public  buildings  it  is  often  the 
custom  to  place  under  or  within  their  founda- 
tion-stones a collection  of  coins  of  the  realm, 
presumably  for  the  information  and  interest  of 
posterity,  but  as  the  usefulness  of  these  can- 
not commence  until  the  destruction  of  the 
building,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  spend 
the  money  in  providing  more  information 
on  the  outside  of  the  stone  which  would 
be  of  perennial  interest,  and  of  service  to 
both  the  current  and  future  generations. 
A form  of  inscription  that  was  more  pre- 
valent in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  than  it  is  now  might  also  be  revived 
with  advantage,  and  that  is  the  dating  of 
private  houses  of  all  classes,  from  the  cottage 
to  the  mansion,  and  giving  also  upon  their 
walls  information  as  to  their  original  owners 
and  builders.  The  ancient  existing  examples 
of  this  practice  have  been  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  usefulness  to  the  antiquarian  and 
the  genealogist,  and  often  also  to  the  student 
of  art  ; and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  modern  ones  of  the  same  kind  will 
be  equally  so  to  our  descendants  in  the 
future.  Inscriptions  recording  rebuildings, 
alterations,  &c.,  should  also  be  much  more 
frequent  than  they  are,  and  would  help  to  keep 
clear  the  stream  of  that  history  which  we  are 
all  of  us,  whether  we  recognise  it  or  not,  assist- 
ing to  make  every  day,  and  much  of  which, 
like  perfection,  is  made  up  of  things  which 
though  apparently  trifles  in  themselves,  are  yet 
parts  of  a concrete  whole.  In  this  connexion 
it  may  also  be  remembered  that  it  is  often  the 
more  humble  and  comparatively  unimportant 
structures  and  works  of  art  that  last  longest,  as 
they  are  less  likely  to  excite  the  greed  of  the 
spoiler  or  the  prejudice  of  the  iconoclast. 

Another  form  of  desirable  architectural  in- 
scription is  that  which  is  made  when  the  archi- 
tect signs  his  building  in  the  same  manner  that 
a sculptor  places  his  name  on  the  base  of  his 
statue,  or  the  painter  his  autograph  in  the 
corner  of  his  picture.  This  formal  signing  ol 
buildings  is,  curiously  enough,  very  rare  in 
this  country  ; which  is  the  more  to  be  won- 
dered at  in  an  age  of  advertisement  and  when 
there  are  but  few  men  to  be  found  who  do 
not  care  to  receive  due  credit  for  their  achieve- 
ments. This  rarity  surely  cannot  be  caused 
by  our  architects  being  ashamed  of  the 
buildings  they  erect  ? If  so,  then  the 
practice  of  architectural  signature  would 
possibly  be  a salutary  one  for  the  advancement 
of  the  art  itself,  and  architects  would  be 
the  more  anxious  that  their  works  should  be 
worthy  of  the  names  appended  to  them.  The 
public  would  also  know  whom  to  blame  in  the 
case  of  an  egregious  failure,  and  whom  to 
acclaim  and  give  further  opportunities  to  in 
the  case  of  constructive  and  artistic  success. 
We  know  of  a few  cases  of  deliberately  signed 
buildings,  and  are  tolerably  certain  that  in  none 
of  them  has  the  architect  had  reason  to  regret 
his  signature. 

Having  thus  considered  some  inscriptions 
and  insignia  as  they  might  be,  but  are  not,  we 
may  now  turn  to  some  of  those  which  are,  but 
should  not  be  : beginning  notice  of  them  with 
the  almost  axiomatic  dictum  that  every  inscrip- 
tion or  device  upon  a building  should,  if  pos- 
sible, not  only  be  designed  by  the  original 
architect,  but  also  form  part  of  the  original 
design,  rather  than  be  added  as  an  after- 
thought. Neglect  of  this  leads  to  many  of  the 
eyesores  we  so  constantly  come  across,  in  which 
we  find  lettering  and  insignia  sometimes  totally 
out  of  harmony  with  their  surroundings,  and 
sometimes  destroying  entirely  what  was  pre- 
viously perhaps  very  good.  Respecting  the  first, 
most  of  us  can  probably  call  to  mind  Roman 
lettering  on  Gothic  structures  and  vice  versa, 
to  say  nothing  of  inscriptions  placed  in  in- 


appropriate positions,  or  by  their  size  destroy- 
ing the  scale  of  the  building  on  which  they 
have  been  placed  by  owners  too  ignorant  or 
too  apathetic  to  get  skilled  advice  on  the 
subject  from  the  original  designer  of  the 
whole.  The  instances  of  utter  destruction  of 
artistic  effect  in  this  manner  occur  principally 
in  business  premises,  where  the  desire  for 
advertisement  overrules  all  other  considera- 
tions. Each  man  tries  to  outshout  his  neigh- 
bour with  colossal  inscriptions,  until  we 
have  great  gilt  letters  8 and  10  ft.  high 
stretching  across  our  street  frontages,  to 
the  entire  concealment  of  architectural  details 
on  which  perhaps  the  very  persons  who 
cover  them  up  thus  ruthlessly  have  spent  many 
hundreds  of  pounds.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  these  enormities  benefit  business  at 
all,  while  their  cost  is  large,  and  they  are  a 
standing  offence  to  the  educated  class  which 
is  happily  growing  larger  every  day.  If 
these  staring  advertisements  are,  however,  of 
any  benefit  to  their  producers,  they  might  be  at 
least  confined  to  their  more  legitimate  place  on 
the  ephemeral  hoardings,  and  not  be  allowed 
to  detract  from  permanent  architectural 
beauties. 

We  are  always  calling  upon  our  architects  to 
give  us  better  and  more  beautiful  buildings, 
but  we  can  hardly  expect  any  man  to  put 
the  whole  of  his  mind  and  skill  into  work 
that  stands  such  a good  chance  of  being  thus 
ruined  and  disfigured  as  soon  as  it  is  exhibited 
to  the  public  gaze.  What  sort  of  works  would 
our  painters  be  likely  to  send  to  Burlington 
House  if,  when  the  galleries  were  opened,  it 
was  found  that  the  public  could  only  see  them 
through  a grille  of  lettering  announcing  the 
merits  of  the  last  new  brands  of  soap  and  pills  ? 
What  are  the  feelings  of  the  architect  when 
he  sees,  as  he  does  daily,  his  work  thus  treated 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

The  hideous  “sky-signs,”  set  up  to  shut,  if 
possible,  a little  more  of  the  broad  light  of 
Heaven  from  out  of  our  crowded  streets,  we 
have  of  late  years  somewhat  abated,  but,  alas  1 
only  to  replace  them  with  the  fresh  horrors  of 
the  electric  “winking”  signs  which  make 
night  hideous,  and  the  spectator  almost  de- 
lirious as  he  waits  yet  once  again  for  that  i to 
dot  itself  as  the  long  dash  spreads,  comet-like, 
beneath  the  barbaric  word  ! 


PROGRESS  IN  SEWAGE  PURIFICA- 
TION.* 

From  time  to  time  the  world  is  startled  by 
the  announcement  that  some  wonderful  dis- 
covery has  been  made  which  is  calculated  to 
revolutionise  existing  methods  of  manufacture, 
to  open  up  new  industries,  or  to  afford  facili- 
ties hitherto  unobtainable  for  achieving  some 
desirable  result.  It  often  happens,  after  the 
first  burst  of  applause  has  died  away,  some 
critic  comes  forward  to  question  either  the 
value  or  the  originality  of  the  alleged  dis- 
covery. While  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
disparage  the  labours  of  those  who  have 
achieved  success  in  a field  of  research  in  which 
others  have  toiled  without  any  apparent  result, 
we  are  quite  entitled  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  if 
praise  be  accorded  it  is  well  merited,  and  that 
the  alleged  discovery  is  really  a step  in  advance 
which  will  promote  the  cause  of  science  or  the 
well-being  of  the  community. 

We  have  heard  a great  deal  within  the  last 
year  or  two  about  the  advances  which  have 
been  made  in  sewage  purification,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  well  worth  considering  in  what 
these  advances  really  consist,  and  by  whose 
labours  and  researches  they  have  been  brought 
about. 

At  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  at 
Leeds  in  1897  one  of  the  papers  read  on  the 
subject  of  sewage  purification  included  a de- 
scription of  the  circular  deep  tanks  in  use  in 
Dortmund  in  Germany,  and  the  author  of  the 
paper  distributed  lithographed  copies  of  the 
drawing  of  these  tanks  to  the  audience,  appa- 
rently under  the  impression  that  they  were  a 
novelty.  All  engineers  who  are  conversant 
with  the  literature  of  sewage  purification  were 
aware  thatthese  tanks  had  been  fully  described 
in  Mr.  Santo  Crimp’s  admirable'  work  on 
sewage  disposal  works,  published  in  1890,  and 
that  they  were  no  longer  a novelty  ; but  com- 
paratively few  persons  are  aware  that  even 
before  these  tanks  had  been  either  designed  or 


* A paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  Kaye  Parry,  M.A., 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  at  the  Dublin  Congress  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Public  Health  (Engineering  and  Building 
Construction  Section). 


constructed  the  same  principle  had  been  ap-  j 
plied  to  the  clarification  of  sewage. 

In  May,  1885,  Mr.  W.  H."  Hartland,  of 
Glasgow,  took  out  a patent  for  the  purification  j 
of  water  and  sewage,  which  embraces  amongst  i 
other  features  a type  of  tank  which  embodies  J 
the  same  principle  as  the  Dortmund  tank.  In 
the  words  of  the  patentee,  “ the  process  consists  . 
mainly  of  settlement,  but  under  somewhat 
peculiar  conditions,  or  what  I will  term  ■ 
equilibric  subsidence,  under  which  the  full  effect  j 
of  the  laws  of  gravity  may  be  obtained  in  < 
freeing  a liquid  from  suspended  impurity.” 
The  form  of  tank  which  Mr.  Hartland  ‘ 
patented  differs  from  that  used  at  Dortmund.  ' 
He  used  a rectangular  tank  sunk  to  a consider-  1 
able  depth  below  the  level  of  the  sewer  invert.  1 
This  tank  was  provided  with  two  vertical  shafts 
or  pipes  fixed  at  the  opposite  ends,  and  carried 
up  to  the  level  of  the  sewer  invert.  The  tank 
was  worked  continuously,  and,  owing  to  the  I 
depth  to  which  it  was  sunk,  the  liquid  in  it  was  j 
under  pressure  resulting  from  the  head  of 
water  in  the  vertical  pipes.  The  sewage  I 
flowed  down  one  of  the  vertical  pipes  into  j 
the  tank,  and,  after  passing  along  its  enhr-js  { 
length,  it  again  flowed  up  to  the  surface  by 
the  second  pipe,  passing  out  of  the  tank  at  I 
the  same  level  as  it  entered  it,  while  the  sludge  . 
was  periodically  drawn  off  from  the  bottom. 
But  in  both  the  Hartland  and  the  Dortmund 
tanks  the  principle  is  identical ; that  is  to  say,  the  : 
liquid  containing  the  suspended  matter  is  first  I 
made  to  flow  in  a downward  direction  to  a con- 
siderable depth,  and  before  it  can  escape  it  is  ; 
compelled  to  rise  again  to  the  original  level,  1 
leaving  behind  it  the  finely-divided  particles  of 
suspended  matter,  which  will  not  rise  with  the  s 
liquid. 

In  the  year  1887  the  author  of  this  paper  1 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Hartland,  and  by  J 
arrangement  with  the  latter  a trial  apparatus,  i 
having  model  tanks  constructed  in  accordance  i 
with  Hartland's  patents,  was  erected  in  Kings-  ;| 
town,  County  Dublin,  and  a series  of  practical  11 
tests  was  undertaken  by  the  author.  These  J 
experiments  were  described  in  a paper  read  <| 
before  the  Institution  of  the  Civil  Engineers ' 
of  Ireland  on  December  5,  1888,  and  the  paper: 
will  be  found  in  the  “ Transactions  ” of  the  < 
Institution. 

When  the  author  read  the  description  of  the  < 
Dortmund  tanks  in  Mr.  Santo  Crimp’s  work  he 
at  once  recognised  their  value  from  his  own  1 
experience  of  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  1 
Hartland  tanks,  and  as  the  form  of  tank  used  ( 
at  Dortmund  was  somewhat  more  simple  than 
that  adopted  by  Hartland,  while  the  principle  I 
of  both  was  identical,  the  author  constructed: 
Dortmund  tanks  for  the  sewage  purification: 
works  at  Dundrum,  which  were  designed  ini 
1891,  and  described  at  the  Congress  of  the: 
Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health,  held  ini 
Dublin  in  1892.  The  paper  will  be  found  ini 
the  “Journal  of  State  Medicine,”  vol.  I.,  Oc-i 
tober,  1892.  When,  therefore,  in  1897  thisjl 
principle  was  put  forward  as  a new  departurer 
in  sewage  treatment  it  was,  as  a matter* 
of  fact,  more  than  twelve  years  old.  It 
would  be  wise  for  all  those  who  take  upj 
the  question  of  sewage  purification  to  makeli 
themselves  conversant  with  its  history.  If  they* 
were  to  do  so,  they  would  find  that  there  weren 
clever  chemists  and  able  engineers  engaged:- 
upon  this  problem  when  many  of  us  were  stilln 
in  our  cradles,  and  that,  although  they  did  not': 
recognise  the  labours  of  aerobic  organisms  ora 
give  us  a true  explanation  of  the  action  which:: 
takes  place  in  a filter,  they  had  a very  practical; 
acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  difficulties  of! 
the  sewage  question,  but  with  the  lines  upon: 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  deal  with  it  sued 
cessfully.  Take,  for  example,  the  valuable 
series  of  Reports  published  by  the  late  DrJ 
Angus  Smith.  How  many  of  our  more  modecnij 
chemists  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  them  6ro 
to  study  his  experiments  on  aeration  ? 

But  in  the  present  short  paper  the  writeni 
desires  to  allude  more  particularly  to  the! 
labours  and  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Baileyi 
Denton,  whose  first  work  on  land  drainage  was; 
published  in  the  year  1854,  and  who  from  that 
time  until  his  death  contributed  a series  of1: 
most  valuable  additions  to  the  literature  of:; 
sewage  treatment.  Nor  were  his  exertions! 
confined  to  literary  productions,  for  as  alt 
engineers  know  he  designed  and  carried  out  at  1 
great  number  of  extensive  sewage  disposal  j 
works,  to  the  principles  underlying  which  thelll 
writer  desires  particularly  to  draw  attention:  >1 
In  1880  a brochure  appeared  from  the  pen  oil 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  entitled  " Ten  Years’  Ex-!  I 
perience  in  Works  of  Intermittent  Downward  ^ 
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Filtration.”  This  little  book  is  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of 
some  recent  writers. 

At  present  we  are  expected  to  accept  the  so- 
called  bacterial  filters  as  the  real  solution  of  the 
sewage  problem.  We  cannot  take  up  a pro- 
fessional journal  without  hearing  something 
about  them,  and  about  those  who  are  trumpet- 
ing forth  their  virtues,  and  who  claim  credit 
for  having  originated  them.  Time  alone  can 
show  whether  these  filters  really  constitute  the 
best  and  most  economical  means  of  purifying 
sewage.  Into  this  controversy  the  writer  does 
not  at  present  intend  to  enter  ; but  it  is  worth 
while  to  stop  and  ask  whether  these  bacterial 
filters  are  really  new,  and  in  what  respect  do 
they  differ  essentially  from  the  land  filters  the 
mse  of  which  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  advocated. 
The  latter  selected  land  of  an  open  porous 
character  ; he  prepared  the  surface  carefully, 
and  divided  it  up  into  a number  of  plots  ; each 
plot  was  surrounded  by  a bank,  and  was  as 
level  as  a croquet  ground  or  a lawn-tennis  court. 
These  plots  were  all  carefully  and  thoroughly 
underdrained  to  a depth  of  6 ft.  by  a series 
f—'U  herring-bone  drains  connected  with  a 
central  drain  by  which  the  filtrate  was  con- 
veyed away.  The  sewage  was  turned  on  to 
each  plot  alternately,  and  it  was  allowed  to 
filter  through  the  porous  land  until  it  reached 
the  under  drains  ; each  plot  was  allowed  an 
interval  of  rest  after  it  had  been  working  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours.  According  to  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton’s  own  words,  the  process  was 
one  of  filtration  in  a downward  direction 
carried  on  intermittently.  It  is  most  important 
to  remember  that  he  lays  the  greatest  stress  on 
the  absolute  necessity  for  the  intervals  of  rest. 

He  writes  as  follows  : “ In  speaking  of  inter- 
mittent filtration  ....  I refer  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  sewage,  at  regular  intervals , on  as  few 
acres  of  land  as  will  absorb  and  cleanse  it 
without  preventing  the  production  of  vegeta- 
tion.” 

In  the  process  just  described,  the  land  after 
being  levelled  was  ploughed,  so  as  to  make 
a series  of  ridges  and  furrows,  the  sewage 
Bowed  along  the  furrows  and  the  crops  were 
planted  in  the  ridges.  All  these  works  were 
She  outcome  of  the  researches  of  Dr.  Frankland, 
who  had  reported  that  “an  acre  of  suitably 
constituted  soil,  well  and  deeply  underdrained, 
with  its  surface  levelled  and  divided  into  four 
equal  plots,  each  of  which  in  succession  would 
receive  the  sewage  of  six  hours,  would  cleanse 
She  sewage  of  3,300  persons.” 

These  words  were  written  in  1870,  and  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton  promptly  put  these  theories  to 
:he  test,  and  in  1880  he  was  able  to  give  the 
world  his  experience  and  to  show  that  substan- 
ially  Dr.  Frankland  was  absolutely  correct,  for 
ilthough,  as  a matter  of  precaution,  he  very 
wisely  kept  on  the  safe  side  by  preparing  land 
enough  to  enable  him  to  allow  an  acre  of  land 
:o  every  1,100  persons,  instead  of  3,300,  yet  he 
states  distinctly  “ although  he  had  acted  thus 
:autiouslv  in  designing  the  first  work  of  the 
dnd,  there  was  no  intention  to  discredit  the 
inclusions  come  to  by  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commissioners  as  to  the  cleansing  capability 
)f  suitably  constituted  soil,”  and  the  evidence 
submitted  in  his  book  fully  bears  out  Dr. 
Frankland’s  views.  Thus,  in  1870,  although 
jacteriology  as  applied  to  sewage  treatment 
was  an  unborn  science,  and  no  one  had  ever 
leard  of  the  benevolent  bacillus,  yet  sewage  was 
successfully  purified  on  exactly  the  same  lines 
is  those  the  merits  of  which  are  now  so  loudly 
iroclaimed. 

In  1887,  the  author,  following  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton,  laid  out  three  acres  of  land  on  Dr. 
Frankland’s  principles  for  the  purification  of 
he  sewage  of  the  Rathdown  Union  Work- 
louse,  at  Loughlinstown,  Co.  Dublin  ; these 
)lans  were  approved  of  by  the  Chief  Engi- 
neering Inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Doard  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Cotton,  who 
s now  presiding  over  this  Section.  These 
works  were  described  by  the  writer  at  a meet- 
ng  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of 
Ireland  in  April,  1892.  The  land  was  divided 
nto  plots,  levelled  and  underdrained,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Frankland,  and  the  sewage  of 
:he  workhouse  has  been  filtered  through  these 
and  filters  ever  since. 

These  filters  have  been  in  use  for  the  last  ten 
years,  so  that  the  writer  can  now  adopt  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton’s  language,  and  write  of  his  ten 
gears'  experience  of  intermittent  downward 
iltration,  and,  from  a recent  visit,  he  is  pleased 
:o  be  able  to  state  that  the  filters  are  still  giving 
satisfaction  and  producing  an  eflluent  which 
-an  safely  be  discharged  into  the  river. 


No  doubt,  modern  artificial  filters  are  capable 
of  dealing  with  a larger  volume  of  sewage  than 
the  land  filters  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
will  not  grow  crops,  whereas  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton  aimed  at  “ cleansing  the  sewage  with- 
out preventing  the  production  of  vegetation.” 

As  regards  the  relative  cost,  Mr.  Dibdin  tells 
us  that  the  cost  of  making  a burnt  clay  filter  at 
Sutton,  with  an  area  of  one-tenth  of  an  acre, 
was  “less  than  100/.”  So  that  the  cost  of 
preparing  one  acre  of  land  for  the  purpose 
would  in  this  case  have  been  about  1,000/., 
exclusive  of  the  purchase  of  the  land.  But  Mr. 
Santo  Crimp  informs  us  in  his  paper  on  the 
Main  Drainage  of  London  that  the  bacterial 
filter,  about  one  acre  in  extent,  constructed  at 
Barking,  cost  about  2,000/.  ; the  breeze  and 
cinders  being  acquired  on  exceptionally  favour- 
able terms.  Mr.  de  Courcy  Meade  tells  us  that 
he  estimates  that  the  cost  of  constructing 
bacterial  filters  for  Manchester  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  5,500/.  per  acre,  exclusive  of  the  purchase 
of  the  land.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  states  that  the 
total  cost  of  preparing  forty  acres  of  land  at 
Merthyr  Tydfil  for  intermittent  downward  fil- 
tration, including  under  drains,  surface  forma- 
tion, construction  of  tanks  and  conduits, 
distributing  chambers,  roads,  fencing,  engi- 
neer's fees,  and  clerk  of  works,  was  3,300/., 
which  is  equal  to  82/.  10s.  per  acre. 

Now,  according  to  Dr.  Frankland,  one  acre 
of  suitable  land  thus  prepared  would  take  the 
sewage  of  3,300  persons,  and  this  may  be  put 
down  at  132,000  gallons  a day,  whereas, 
according  to  Mr.  Dibdin,  the  artificial  filter  of 
one  acre  would  deal  successfully  with  1,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  but  Mr.de  Courcy  Meade  only 
allowed  600,000  gallons  to  the  acre.  That  is  to 
say,  following  Mr.  Dibdin’s  figures,  an  artificial 
filter  of  one  acre  is  more  effective  than  a land 
filter  in  the  iratio  of  1 to  7*5 7.  If  therefore  we 
multiply  82/.  10s.  by  7^57  we  find  that  the  cost 
of  preparing  land  enough  to  deal  with  1,000,000 
gallons  a day  would  be  624/.  10s.  6d.  against 
1,000/.  for  an  acre  of  artificial  filter  according  to 
Mr.  Dibdin's  figures  for  Sutton,  or  2,000 1. 
according  to  Mr.  Santo  Crimp's  figures  for 
Barking,  or  9,166/.  according  to  Mr.  de  Courcy 
Meade’s  estimate  for  Manchester.  These  figures 
are  instructive,  and  throw  a side  light  on  the 
progress  of  sewage  purification  since  1870. 

But  if  sewage  purification  by  filtration  be  not  a 
novelty,  the  writer  ventures  to  state  that 
successful  sewage  purification  without  filtration 
either  through  land  or  artificial  filters  is  abso- 
lutely a new  departure,  and  those  who  have 
any  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  these 
methods  are  invited  to  visit  the  Criminal 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin,  or 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Barracks,  Chapelizod, 
Co.  Dublin. 


BUILDERS’  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE, 
LIMITED. 

The  seventeenth  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  company  was  held  at  the  offices,  31  and 
32,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  the  24th 
ult.  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird  occupied  the  chair. 

The  notice  calling  the  meeting  having  been 
taken  as  read,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  S.  Henshaw, 
read  the  minutes  of  the  last  general  meeting, 
which  were  confirmed.  The  report  and  state- 
ment of  accounts  having  been  taken  as  read, 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report.  They  had 
just  ended  a cycle  of  the  life  of  the  company, 
because  on  July  1 the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  came  into  operation,  and  the  business 
of  the  company  would  now  be  carried  on  in 
a totally  different  way,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  at  a very  different  rate. 
With  regard  to  the  first  clause  of  the  report, 
it  stated  that  “ whilst  the  expenses  have  been 
slightly  reduced,  the  premium  income  has  been 
largely  increased.”  He  thought  they  would 
agree  that  that  was  a very  satisfactory  report 
to  make — that  the  business  had  increased, 
notwithstanding  very  adverse  circumstances. 
They  had  had  a very  sensible  increase  in  the 
premium  income  of  the  company  to  the  ex- 
tent . of  about  1,700/.  That  showed  at  all 
events  that  there  was  vitality  and  life  in  the 
company,  and  that  the  staff,  officers,  and 
agents  had  done  their  best  to  make  the  com- 
pany a success.  The  working  expenses  of  the 
company  had  been  slightly  reduced,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  premiums.  They  considered  that  the  work- 
ing expenses  were  a very  important  item  in 
the  company,  and  it  was  their  opinion  that  no 
company  could  possibly  be  worked  at  less  cost ; 
and  when  he  told  them  that  the  percentage 


on  the  income  of  the  company  was  only 
about  16  per  cent.,  he  thought  they  would 
agree  that  no  company  could  possibly  be 
worked  at  less  than  that.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  in  the  future,  with  the  increase  of  business 
and  the  increase  of  premiums  under  the  new 
rate,  that  the  percentage  of  working  expenses 
would  be  even  less  than  at  present.  He 
believed  that  the  ordinary  rate  for  working 
expenses  in  an  ordinary  life  insurance  company 
generally  amounted  to  about  25  or  30  per  cent., 
and,  therefore,  if  they  could  get  anything  under 
that  they  could  congratulate  themselves  and 
consider  that  they  were  working  at  the  very 
minimum  of  cost.  During  the  year  they  had 
had  a great  many  more  accidents,  and  the 
claims  had  been  proportionately  large.  There 
were  several  causes  for  that.  One  cause 
was  that  the  trades-unions  in  the  south 
had,  perhaps,  in  other  respects,  been  more 
quiet  than  had  been  usual  with  them  for 
some  years,  and  having  little  to  do  they 
had  directed  their  attention  more  particularly 
to  worrying  the  Builders’  Accident  Insurance 
instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  what  would 
probably  be  more  in  the  interests  of  their 
workmen  and  their  own  clients.  Then  with 
regard  to  the  working  of  the  Compensation 
Act  : no  doubt  during  the  last  six  months  or 
more,  owing  to  the  knowledge  that  this  Bill 
was  coming  into  operation  very  soon,  a great 
effect  had  been  made  on  judges,  juries,  and 
lawyers.  The  result  had  been  that  since 
July  1 there  had  been  a great  many  more 
claims  to  settle  than  if  the  old  Act  had 
remained  in  force.  Possibly  all  insurance 
companies  had  cycles  of  good  or  bad  luck,  and 
it  might  simply  have  been  the  misfortune  of 
the  company  that  they  had  had  during  the  past 
year  more  accidents  than  in  former  years.  At  all 
events,  the  net  resultof  all  this  had  been  that  thev 
had  ended  the  year  1898,  up  to  May  31,  2,000/. 
worse  than  they  were  before.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  their  opponents  would  make  capital 
out  of  that  and  point  out  that  they  had  been 
working  at  a loss  ; but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  it  had  been 
in  contemplation  that  they  should  increase  the 
rate  of  4s.,  because  they  had  known  perfectly 
well  that  the  4s.  rate  had  not  paid.  The  only 
question  was  whether  they  should  increase  the 
rate  from  4s.  to  5s.,  or  whether,  knowing  that 
they  had  a reserve  of  5,000/.,  they  should 
have  recourse  to  the  reserve  and  take 
any  slight  losses  they  might  have  from  that. 
As  to  the  reserve,  their  opponents  tried  to  do 
as  much  damage  as  they  could  by  telling  every- 
body that  the  company  had  no  reserve,  and 
that  it  was  in  a state  of  bankruptcy.  He  was 
not  sure  that  any  mutual  company  or  any 
company  working  on  mutual  principles  as  they 
were  ought  to  have  a large  reserve.  He  could 
not  see  the  justice  of  taking  money  out  of  their 
pockets  to-day  to  provide  for  somebody  next 
year,  or  two,  three,  or  four  years  hence.  He 
would  remind  them  of  one  point  with  reference 
to  that.  In  the  earlier  stage  of  the  company 
seventeen  years  ago,  the  rate  was  6s.  6d.,  and 
it  was  very  much  too  high,  and  at  one  time 
they  created  a reserve  of  some  8,000/.  The 
rate  of  6s.  6d.  was  ultimately  reduced  to  4s. 
That  reserve  had  stood  them  in  very  good  stead 
for  many  years,  and  it  was  that  reserve  that 
they  had  been  entrenching  upon  this  year  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiencies.  Really  the  true 
object  of  mutuality  in  a company  would  be  to 
divide  the  surplus  every  year,  but  that  could  not 
be  done.  Still  if  they  had  a surplus  say  next  year 
or  in  any  future  year,  after  providing  a sensible 
sum  for  reserve,  he  would  suggest  that  they 
should  divide  the  money  in  the  shape  of  a bonus. 
He  was  sorry  to  have  to  say  it,  but  it  was  a fact 
that  some  of  their  opponents  had  made  very 
unfair  attacks  upon  them.  No  doubt  some  of 
the  other  companies  were  a little  angry 
because  there  was  no  question  but  that 
they  launched  out  at  the  beginning  of  this 
agitation  into  a new  line  of  business  about 
which  they  knew  nothing ; they  had  no 
information  about  it,  and  they  launched  out 
into  it  and  asked  a most  exorbitant  rate ; 
they  asked  as  much  as  two  guineas  and  three 
guineas  per  cent.  The  Builders’  Accident 
Insurance  based  their  rate  at  15s.,  and  it  was 
a very  odd  thing  that  the  other  companies  had 
come  down  to  that  rate.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  large  capitalised  companies  which 
boasted  so  much  of  having  such  an  immense 
sum  behind  them  really  meant  to  victimise  the 
Builders’  Company  and  make  them  pay  this 
two  guineas  ; and  it  was  only  by  the  stand  the 
company  took  up  that  they  were  able  to  convince 
builders  generally  that  15s.  was  quite  enough. 
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They  had  increased  already  during  July 
the  number  of  insurers  by  nearly  50  per- 
cent., and  the  income  of  the  company  for 
the  workmen’s  risk  had  now  more  than 
quadrupled.  The  accidents  which  had  been 
reported  from  July  1 to  July  20  had  doubled 
those  of  the  previous  year  ; but  on  the  other 
hand  the  premiums  had  increased  in  a greater 
proportion.  Although  they  had  had  this  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  accidents  he  did  not 
think  the  claims  were  likely  to  increase  very 
much,  because  under  the  new  Act  for  the  first 
fourteen  days  no  claim  could  be  made  ; and 
as  many  of  these  were  of  the  very  slightest 
character — many  merely  cuts  and  bruises — 
and  so  on,  he  did  not  think  they  were  likely  to 
hear  more  of  them.  They  had  had  three 
deaths  since  the  Act  came  into  operation,  and 
they  had  had  one  total  disablement.  A poor 
man  fell  a distance  of  only  about  8 ft.,  but  he 
broke  his  spine,  and  therefo-e  that  would  be  a 
case  of  total  disablement.  The  remuneration 
of  the  directors  for  their  services  during  the 
past  year  would  be  left  to  the  General  Meeting. 
The  work  had  been  very  much  heavier  this 
year  than  before,  and  he  thought  it  would 
tend  to  become  more  heavy.  There  were 
three  returning  directors,  Mr.  John  M.  Burt, 
Alderman  Brown  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove,  and 
those  three  gentlemen  were  all  eligible, 
and  offered  themselves  for  re-election.  It 
had  been  proposed  that  the  number  of  the 
representatives  on  the  Board  should  be  in- 
creased ; that  was  a most  difficult  matter  for  the 
directors  to  come  to  any  decision  upon.  The 
first  name  recommended  was  that  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Barnsley  of  Birmingham,  and  the  other 
names  were  Mr.  A.  Krauss,  of  Bristol  ; Mr.  Wm. 
Nicholson,  of  Leeds  ; Mr.  Woodman  Hill,  of 
Gosport ; and  Mr.  Geo.  Haward  Trollope,  of 
London.  They  should  be  very  glad  to  increase 
the  number  at  some  later  time  when  they 
got  other  names  before  them.  He  thought 
the  company  had  a great  future  before  it. 
They  had  not  exhausted  all  the  trade  yet  in 
trying  to  get  members  to  join  the  company. 
They  had  been  very  successful  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  they  had  had 
a very  great  deal  of  success  in  the  North  of 
England  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
Tomlison,  the  Secretary  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Federation,  and  Mr.  Bowden  of  the 
Potteries.  A great  deal  depended  upon  the 
way  that  the  company  treated  their  insurers. 
He  believed  that  it  was  the  general  opinion 
'throughout  the  trade  that  the  company  had 
treated  well  all  cases  that  came  before  it. 

Mr.  Mansfield  seconded  the  motion. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Sapcote,  the  Chairman  said 
that  each  year  the  stock  had  been  taken  at  the 
then  value  to  May  31.  Unfortunately  on  May 
31,  1897,  it  stood  at  a higher  figure  than  it  did  at 
present.  Therefore,  on  May  31,  1808,  they  really 
effected  a loss.  They  had  taken  it  at  the 
market  value  of  the  day,  and  that  really 
accounted  for  it. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bowen,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles, 
Mr.  Goslett,  and  other  members  having  joined 
in  the  discussion,  the  Chairman  then  put  to  the 
meeting  the  motion  “That  the  report  and 
balance-sheet  be  received  and  adopted,”  and  it 
was  carried  unanimously. 

The  retiring  directors  having  been  re-elected, 
Mr.  Barnsley,  of  Birmingham  ; Mr.  Woodman 
Hill,  of  Gosport  ; Mr.  A.  Krauss,  of  Bristol ; Mr. 
W.  Nicholson,  of  Leeds ; Mr.  G.  Haward 
Trollope,  of  London,  were  elected  directors  of 
the  company. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  it  was  re- 
solved that  in  future  the  accounts  be  made  up 
to  December  31  in  each  year. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  remuneration  of  the 
directors  for  the  past  year  be  the  same  as 
previously  paid  them,  namely,  4oo/- 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  John  Greenwood 
(London),  seconded  by  Mr.  Hanson,  and  re- 
solved, that  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
to  the  Chairman  for  his  services  during  the 
past  year. 

The  Chairman  having  replied,  the  meeting 
terminated. 


Church  Schools,  Amble,  Northumberland. 
— The  memorial  stone  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Amble  Church  of  England  (Medd  Memorial)  Schools 
was  laid  on  the  24th  ult.  The  site  of  the  new  struc- 
ture is  in  Dovecot-street.  The  entire  block  will 
accommodate  Soo  scholars,  and  the  section  com- 
menced will  seat  about  320.  It  will  be  used  as  a 
mixed  school,  and  the  existing  building  as  an  infant 
school.  The  class-room  system  has  been  adopted. 
The  contract  for  the  work  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  R. 
Carse  & Sons,  the  architect  being  Mr.  J.  Wightman 
Douglas,  of  Alnwick. 


HOUSE,  No.  13,  BRAMHAM 
GARDENS,  S.W. 

This  house,  the  sketch  of  which  forms 
No.  XXVIII.  in  our  series  of  sketches  of 
London  Street  architecture,  has  a front  of 
brick  and  terra-cotta  in  the  modern  “ Free 
Classic”  style,  with  a bold  treatment  of  the 
large  corbels  carrying  the  balcony. 

The  present  owners  of  the  house  can  give  us 
no  information  as  to  the  name  of  the  architect, 
which  we  are  unable  to  add. 


Board  School,  Westbury  Park,  Bristol. — 
The  new  Board  School  at  Westbury  Park  was 
opened  on  the  22nd  ult.  The  buildings  of  the 
school  are  the  first  instalment  of  what  will  probably 
be  a large  school,  and  are  therefore  arranged  with  a 
view  to  exteasion.  They  comprise  a central  hall, 
two  class-rooms,  each  for  fifty  children,  and  a 
babies’  room  for  fifty.  An  octagonal  teachers’  room 
has  a lavatory  adjoining,  and  there  area  largecloak- 
room  and  lavatory  for  the  children,  and  a room  for 
the  use  of  the  caretaker.  The  whole  building  i9 
heated  by  hot  water,  but  the  hall  and  class-rooms 
have  also  fireplaces  of  glazed  faience  ; the  exterior 
is  treated  in  red  brick.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
La  Trobe  & Weston. 


THE  TRADES-UNION  CONGRESS.  j 

The  thirty-first  annual  Trades-union  Con-i 
gress  opened  at  Bristol  on  Monday,  when  1 
about  420  delegates,  representing  1,200,000  * 
members,  were  present.  Mr.  Wilkie,  of  New-.' 
castle,  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 1 
mittee,  presided. 

Mr.  Wilkie,  in  welcoming  the  delegates,  ; 
spoke  of  the  advance  which  trades-unionisnr? 
had  made  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Trades-)? 
unionism  was  bound  to  extend  and  prosper,  r 
and  every  struggle  it  had  to  make  tended  to  > 
strengthen  its  hold  on  the  nation. 

The  Mayor  of  Bristol  also  welcomed  the  < 
delegates. 

Mr.  J.  O'Grady,  of  Bristol,  having  been  1 
elected  President  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Woods,  M.P.,  Secretary,  read  the  report  - 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  later  in  1 
the  day  the  delegates  paid  a visit  to  Weston- 1 
super-Mare. 

From  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com-  1 
mittee  we  make  the  following  extracts 

“ In  presenting  our  thirty-first  annual  report  d 
we  have  to  state  that  many  matters  of  great  1! 
importance  have  occurred  during  the  year  1 
which  are  significant  and  of  deep  interest  to  < 
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the  industrial  classes  of  the  country  ; and  while 
we  cannot  boast  of  the  successful  passing  of 
any  prominent  legislative  measure  directly 
promoted  by  the  Congress,  yet  we  have  had 
interpretations  of  the  law  given  in  the  courts 
of  justice  which  are  of  especial  import  to 
trades-unions,  and  there  are  other  questions 
still  pending  affecting  the  labour  laws, 
waiting  final  decision,  which  cannot  be  settled 
until  the  early  part  of  next  year.  . . . Early 
in  October,  immediately  after  the  last  Congress, 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  as  is  their  usual 
custom,  met  and  went  through  the  resolutions 
passed  at  Birmingham,  specially  dealing  with 
those  which  contained  instructions  directing 
them  to  promote  and  support  legislation,  with 
the  following  results  : — ‘ The  Employers’ 
Liability  Amendment  Bill  ’ was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Burt,  ‘The  General  Eight  Hours  Bill’  to 
Mr.  Burns,  ‘ The  Factory  and  Workshops 
Amendment  Bill ' to  Mr.  Dalziel,  ‘The  Truck 
Act  Amendment  Bill  ’ to  Mr.  Broadhurst,  ‘ The 
Foreign  Ships  and  Compensation  Bill’  to  Mr. 
Reckitt,  ‘ The  Railway  Fatalities  Bill  ’ to  Mr. 
^banning,  ‘ The  Bakers’  Eight  Hours  Bill  ’ to 
iw-c'.  Woods,  ‘ The  Steam  Engine  and  Boilers 
Persons  in  Charge)  Bill  ’ to  Mr.  Samuel,  ‘ The 
Boilers  Registration  Bill  ’ to  Mr.  Fenwick, 
The  Watermen’s  Certificate  Bill  ’ to  Mr. 
Steadman,  ‘ The  Watermen's  and  Lighter- 
men's Act  Amendment’ and ‘The  Workmen’s 
-heap  Trains  Bill’  to  Mr.  Woods.  Your 
;ecretary  also  has  his  name  on  the  back  of  two 
)ther  important  Bills,  first,  ‘The  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Amendment  Bill  ’ (having  for 
ts  object  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Compensation  Act,  1897,  to  the  injuries  to 
lealth  and  loss  of  life  suffered  by  persons  em- 
jloyed  in  certain  dangerous  occupations),  and 
he  other  ‘An  Amendment  to  the  Truck  Acts  ’ 
having  for  its  object  the  preventing  of  any 
:ontract  with  any  workman  whereby  he  is 
impelled  to  cease  being  a member  of  any 

:lub  or  other  friendly  society) Your 

:ommittee,  in  their  report  to  the  Birming- 
1am  Congress,  referred  to  certain  cases  pend- 
ng  under  the  Law  of  Conspiracy  Act,  1875 
Picketing  Clauses).  Since  that  time  decisions 
lave  been  given  in  the  law  courts,  and  by  the 
Bouse  of  Lords,  on  two  of  the  most  important 
>f  these  cases,  viz.,  Aliens.  Flood  and  Lyons v. 
kVilkins.  The  first  of  these  cases  came  before 
he  law  lords  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
December  14,  1897,  and  after  a very  elaborate 
md  long  discussion  they  decided,  by  a majority 
if  seven  to  three,  that  the  principle  for  which 
he  workmen  contended  was  upheld,  viz.,  the 
ight  of  workmen  to  decide  with  whom  they 
ihould  work.  This  decision  is  all  the  more 
emarkable,  because  it  upset  a previous  deci- 
ion  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  December, 
895,  wherein  six  judges  against  two  gave  a 
:ontrary  opinion.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
jstimate  the  value  of  this  latter  decision  to 
rades-unions,  and  it  marks'an  important  tuni- 
ng point  in  a great  industrial  controversy, 
ispecially  as  in  the  latter  years  attacks  on 
rades-unions  have  been  pressed  forward  with 
mch  dangerous  energy  by  the  uninstructed 
lenchmen  of  capital  who  are  always  to  be 
ound  in  the  legal  profession.  It  is  unnecessary 
o go  further  into  details  of  this  case,  as  your 
:ommittee  has  issued,  in  pamphlet  form,  all 
he  legal  arguments  set  forth  in  the  discussion, 
ind  such  ipamphlet  has  been  sent  out  to  the 
rades.  The  next  case,  Lyon  v.  Wilkins,  stands 
■ather  in  a different  position.  This  case  has 
ieen  pending  now  for  over  two  years,  during 
vhich  time  it  has  been  heard  in  both  the  lower 
ind  the  higher  Courts.  It  will  be  remembered 
hat  there  was  a strike  in  which  the  Fancy 
Leather  Workers’  Society  found  themselves  in 
:onflict  with  a firm  of  leather  bag  makers  in 
Redcross-street,  London.  Certain  of  the  officers 
^he  union  were  said  to  have  been,  by  them- 
selves or  their  agents,  watching  or  besetting 
•he  plaintiffs'  works  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
suading persons  from  working  for  them.  The 
plaintiffs  claimed  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
Society  from  doing  this,  which,  broadly  speak- 
ing, was  directed  against  the  right  of  picketing, 
which  has  been  practised  without  molestation 
[or  many  years,  and  also  to  restrain  the 
Society  from  writing  and  publishing  certain 
letters,  which  were  claimed  to  be  libellous, 
as  to  the  plaintiffs’  mode  of  conduct- 
ing their  business.  In  respect  to  these  letters 
Mr.  Justice  Byrne  held  that  they  were  libellous, 
and  awarded  5/.  damages  in  respect  thereof ; 
upon  the  remaining  points  of  watching  and 
besetting,  which  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  trades-unions  generally,  Justice  Byrne  has 
decided  that  the  law  of  picketing,  as  it  has  been 


practised  for  manyiyears,  is  undoubtedly  illegal, 
and,  further,  is  a criminal  act.  The  fancy 
leather  workers  have  given  notice  of  appeal 
in  consequence  of  this  unsatisfactory  decision. 
In  respect  to  the  present  and  future  posi- 
tion of  this  case,  your  committee,  after  full 
consideration,  although  they  could  take  no  finan- 
cial responsibility,  agreed  to  render  what  help 
they  could  by  recommending  their  case  to  the 

trades-unions  composing  the  Congress 

On  July  1 the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  came  into  operation,  and  although  many 
cases  have  arisen  in  the  different  branches  of 
industry  in  regard  to  the  subject,  it  is  too  early 
to  express  a definite  opinion  as  to  the  practical 
applicability  of  the  measure.  Your  committee, 
through  their  secretary,  have  placed  themselves 
in  communication  with  Mr.  Edmund  Browne, 
barrister-at-law  and  member  of  the  L.C.C.,  with 
a view  of  drafting  a Bill  dealing  with  the  defects 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  many  of 
which  were  pointed  out  in  the  committee’s  last 
report  to  the  Birmingham  Congress.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  state  that  Mr.  Browne  at  once 
kindly  consented  to  draw  up  such  a Bill,  and 
he  has  placed  the  proposed  Bill  in  the  hands  of 
your  committee,  who  during  last  week  fully 
considered  its  proposals,  and  a statement  will 
be  laid  before  this  Congress  on  the  subject. 
Trades  are  requested  to  forward  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  full  particulars  of  all  cases 
decided  under  this  Act. 

On  Tuesday  the  second  session  was  held  in 
the  Colston  Hall,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  James  O'Grady,  the  newly-elected  Presi  - 
dent, who  delivered  his  Presidential  address. 
Commenting  on  the  national  character  of  their 
work  from  a political  and  Parliamentary  point 
of  view,  the  past  twelve  months,  he  said,  had 
been  barren,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  something  must  be  done  to  free  their 
industrial  conditions  from  the  blinding  shame 
and  disgrace  that  was  attached  to  the  half-time 
system  and  child  labour  generally.  That  ques- 
tion had  reached  the  importance  of  being  one 
of  national  concern,  as  to  which  there  was 
need  of  immediate  and  drastic  reform.  July  1 
witnessed  the  coming  into  operation  of 
one  of  the  most  revolutionary  of  the  laws 
relating  to  labour  that  the  century  had 
yet  given  birth  to.  While  fully  recognising  the 
meagreness  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act,  he,  as  a workman,  accepted  it  because  it 
contained  the  germ  for  a more  complete 
measure  in  the  future.  It  had  met  with  a storm 
of  disapproval  from  both  employers  and  em- 
ployed. The  former  prophesied  all  sorts  of 
evil  effects  to  industry  from  the  operations  of 
the  Act,  but  he  did  not  sympathise  with  those 
predictions.  If  the  Act  only  succeeded  in 
lessening  to  a small  degree  the  number  of 
workmen  injured  and  killed,  then  it  had  justi- 
fied its  existence  on  the  Statute-book.  The 
objections  of  the  workers  were — first,  that  the 
Act  was  not  comprehensive  enough  ; that  it 
should  embrace,  not  a dozen  or  more,  but  all 
trades.  That  being  so,  it  only  required  agita- 
tion to  get  the  principle  of  the  Act  extended. 
Secondly,  it  was  said  it  would  damage  the 
existence  and  prosperity  of  the  great  friendly 
societies.  He  believed  it  would,  and  that 
seriously,  but  that  should  not  alarm  them. 
While  testifying  to  the  good  work  they  had 
done,  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the 
fact  that  they  were  usurping  the  functions  of 
the  State.  If  it  was  logical  for  the  State  to 
interfere  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour,  and  to 
insist  that  special  regard  should  be  paid  to 
the  safety  of  life  and  limb,  on  the  ground 
that  the  national  prosperity  depended  on  the 
well-being  of  the  worker,  the  necessary 
corollary  was  that  the  State  should  care  for 
him  in  times  of  sickness,  in  order  that 
his  productive  powers  might  again  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  nation.  Thirdly,  it  was  con- 
tended that  preference  of  employment  would 
be  given  to  young  men,  with  whom  the  risks  of 
accidents  were  less  than  with  the  more  aged. 
He  should  be  glad  if  the  effect  of  the  Act  were 
so,  for  who  ought  to  work  but  the  young  and 
strong,  and  who  were  entitled  to  rest  if  not  the 
old  and  weak  ? If  these  results  were  to  come 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act,  then  the  ideal  of 
pensions  for  old  age  would  be  advanced  a con- 
siderable step  nearer  realisation.  The  fourth 
objection,  and,  from  the  trades-union  point  of 
view,  the  strongest,  was  that  the  Act  allowed 
contracting  out.  He  believed,  however,  that 
just  as  the  principle  of  common  employment 
was  found  to  be  bad,  so  the  principle  of  con- 
tracting out  would  be  found  to  be  immoral, 
because  it  tended  to  render  direct  legislation 
largely  inoperative,  thus  defeating  the  ends  of  | 


justice.  Taking  the  Act  as  a whole,  however, 
and  seeing  that  it  had  in  it  the  promise  of  being 
the  most  useful  and  beneficial  of  the  laws  relating 
to  labour  ; that  it  had  asserted  the  right  of  the 
State  to  interfere  in  industrial  matters  where 
the  conditions  of  safety  were  loose  ; and,  above 
all,  that  it  had  practically  abolished  the 
principle  of  common  employment — taking 
these  points  into  consideration,  he  thought  they 
had  something  to  rejoice  over,  and  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  give  the  Act  a fair  and  impartial 
trial. 

The  recent  engineers’  dispute  had  demon- 
strated the  absolute  futility  of  attempting  to 
gain  any  considerable  reduction  in  hours  of 
labour  by  trades-union  action  alone.  Again,  it 
had  taught  them  that  the  time  for  isolated 
fighting  had  departed.  In  the  future  no 
individual  union  could  hope  to  achieve  success 
against  the  combinations  of  capital.  If  trades- 
unionism  was  to  continue  to  be  the  power  that  it 
had  been  in  the  past,  it  would  not  be  by  the  old 
methods  of  defence  or  attack,  but  by  perfecting 
their  organisations,  and  welding  them  into  a 
solid  unity,  giving  them  a national  spirit  and 
aim,  so  that  under  present  conditions  there 
might  be  a conscious  working  towards 
achieving  immediate  results.  Therefore,  he 
sincerely  hoped  the.  Congress  would  not 
break  up  until  it  had  adopted  the  basis 
of  some  scheme  of  trade  federation.  Then, 
with  co-operation  and  trades-unionism  running 
together,  the  two  mighty  weapons  of  Demo- 
cracy might  be  intelligently  used  to  work  out 
their  industrial  and  political  emancipation. 
What  he  wished  them  to  recognise  was  the 
trend  of  modern  industry.  Its  drift,  although 
unconscious  so  far  as  its  own  world  of  capital 
was  concerned,  was  distinctly  towards  collec- 
tivism, and  if  trades-unionism  was  to  hold  its 
own  as  a fighting  force  against  the  unconscious 
tendency  of  capital,  it  must  do  consciously 
what  capital  was  doing  unconsciously.  In 
other  words,  to  make  the  issue  clear  and  dis- 
tinct; to  give  order,  method,  and  a national 
aim  and  spirit  to  their  movement ; to  make 
every  step  forward  secure  ; to  prevent  striking 
in  the  dark,  lest,  after  months  of  fighting,  they 
found  a false  move  had  been  made.  Above  all, 
if  they  desired  to  make  trades-unionism  that 
intellectual  force  in  industrial  politics  and 
social  matters  to  which  its  importance  entitled 
it,  they  must  declare  that  it  had  an  objective. 
Having  agreed,  then,  that  that  was  collectivism, 
they  must  use  every  agency  at  hand,  industrial 
and  political,  to  work  consciously  towards  that 
goal.  After  the  legal  eight  hours  day  and  the 
extension  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
to  all  trades  had  been  achieved,  the  most  im- 
portant item  was  the  question  of  land  reform. 
He  advocated  the  taxation  of  land  values,  the 
nationalisation  of  mining  royalties,  mineral 
rents,  and  way  leaves,  and  the  nationalisation 
of  railways.  These  were  matters  of  supreme 
importance,  not  only  to  the  workers,  but  to  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Their  political  pro- 
gramme also  must  include  payment  of 
members  and  election  expenses,  a second 
ballot,  universal  suffrage,  one  man  one  vote, 
and  a three  months’  qualification.  The  only 
question  that  remained  to  be  dealt  with  was,  is 
it  possible  for  trades-unionists  to  agree  (given 
agreement  on  the  programme)  as  to  the 
methods  of  procedure.  That  had  in  the  main 
been  the  rock  on  which  the  political  barque  of 
trade  unionism  had  repeatedly  been  wrecked. 
His  own  opinion  was  that  a scheme  for  political 
action  for  translating  their  ideas  respecting 
industry  into  the  Statute-books  of  the  nation 
was  possible  and  practical,  but  it  was  only 
possible  or  practical  by  keeping  themselves 
separate  and  having  an  identity  quite  dis- 
tinct from  existing  political  associations.  He 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  such  a 
position  would  of  necessity  force  them  into  oppo- 
sition to  all  sections  of  political  thought.  On  the 
contrary,  he  fully  believed  that  the  trades-union 
movement,  with  its  powerful  organisation,  well 
drilled  and  disciplined,  would  be  the  compre- 
hensive channel  through  which  the  progressive 
thought  of  all  sections  of  the  community  could 
be  best  expressed.  Now,  assuming  that  the 
Congress  were  determined  to  adopt  some 
scheme,  or  basis  of  a scheme,  of  Trades  Federa- 
tion, he  sincerely  hoped  that  another  com- 
mittee would  be  appointed  to  draft  a scheme  of 
political  organisation,  so  that  this  might  become 
a burning  question  at  future  Congresses,  on  the 
ground  that  just  as  Trades  Federation  was  a 
matter  of  vital  necessity  to  our  industrial 
organisations,  so  also  would  a scheme  of  politi- 
cal action  be  of  vital  necessity  if  they  wished 
Parliament  to  faithfully  register  the  effect  of 
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the  industrial  revolution  on  our  social  life.  He 
suggested,  then,  that  such  a committee  should 
consider  a scheme  which  appeared  in  the 
Westminster  Review  in  December,  1897,  under 
the  heading  of  “ Hardy  Annuals  at  Trades 
Union  Congress.”  The  writer  calculated  that 
a subscription  of  one  penny  per  week  from 
Trades  Unionists  would  amount  in  round 
figures  to  224,000/.  in  one  year,  and  in  four 
years,  when  the  life  of  the  present  Parliament 
would  be  nearing  its  close,  the  fund  would 
amount  to  896,000/.  With  that  sum  they  could, 
if  need  be,  threaten  every  seat  in  the  Kingdom. 

Mr.  G.  Hodge  (Manchester)  moved  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address.  This 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Sexton  (Liverpool)  and 
agreed  to. 

The  Congress  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

Mr.  Steadman  moved — “That  this  Congress 
deplores  the  omission  in  the  Parliamentary 
Committee’s  Report  of  any  reference  to  the 
numerous  deaths  arising  from  phossy-jaw  and 
lead  poisoning,  and  strongly  urges  upon  the 
Home  Secretary  the  necessity  of  introducing 
legislation  at  the  earliest  opportunity  in  order 
to  deal  with  this  question.” 

The  President  : That  is  out  of  order.  It  is  a 
distinct  amendment.  If  you  will  leave  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Wilkie  and  the  secretary,  they 
will  insert  a clause  embodying  your  views. 

The  report,  after  a vote  by  card  had  been 
challenged  by  Mr.  Sexton  (Liverpool),  was 
then  carried  by  744,000  against  220,000. 

Mr.  Gray,  representing  the  Co-operative 
Union,  Limited,  then  addressed  the  Congress, 
d. veiling  on  the  importance  of  the  relations 
between  Trades  Unionism  and  Co-operation. 

The  delegates  subsequently  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolutions  submitted  by 
the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

Mr.  Bowerman  (London)  moved,  Mr.  Parnell 
(London)  seconded,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  instruct  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  secure  an  alteration 
of  the  Conspiracy  Acts,  and  to  introduce  a Bill 
having  for  its  object  the  reform  of  the  jury 
system,  co-operation,  and  trades  unionism. 

Mr.  Inskip  (Leicester)  moved,  and  Mr.  Gibbs 
(London)  seconded,  a resolution  in  favour  of 
closer  relations  between  co-operators  and  trade 
unionists. 

Mr.  Macpherson  (London)  said  a great  deal 
of  improvement  was  to  be  desired  in  regard  to 
some  co-operative  societies,  both  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  employment  and  the  rates  of  re- 
muneration. The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  D.  Holmes  (Burnley)  moved,  and  Mr. 
Sexton  (Liverpool)  seconded,  a resolution  deal- 
ing with  the  taxation  of  ground  values.  After 
some  discussion,  the  following  amendment, 
moved  by  Mr.  Sharland  (Bristol),  was  accepted 
and  carried  as  a substantive  motion  : — “ That 
the  present  incidence  of  taxation  and  rating  is 
unjust,  inasmuch  as  it  exempts  from  national 
and  local  burdens  the  ground  values  which  are 
created  by  the  presence,  the  industry,  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  whole  community,  and  that 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  be  instructed  to 
prepare  a Bill  providing  for  the  separate  valua- 
tion of  land  and  improvements,  and  for  the 
assessment  of  taxation  and  rates  upon  the  full 
true  yearly  value  of  the  land,  whether  used  or 
not.” 

An  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Will  Thorne 
(London),  proposed  that  the  money  realised  by 
the  taxation  should  be  ear-marked  for  purposes 
of  technical  education,  free  libraries,  baths  and 
washhouses,  and  the  erection  of  artisans’  dwel- 
lings, was  defeated. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mullin  (Manchester), 
seconded  by  Mr.  Cross  (Blackburn),  a resolution 
calling  for  further  amendment  of  the  Factory 
Act  was  carried. 

Mr.  Wilkie  (Newcastle)  moved  a resolution 
recognising  the  importance  of  the  new  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Act,  regretting  its  limited 
application,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  no 
Act  would  be  satisfactory  which  did  not  provide 
for  compensation  for  all  workers,  both  on  land 
and  sea. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  were 
structed  to  introduce  a Bill  next  Session 
providing  for  the  abolition  of  contracting  out 
and  the  principle  of  common  employment. 

Resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  the 
more  thorough  carrying  out  of  the  “ Fair 
Wages  Resolution  " of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  payment  of  members. 

Mr.  W.  Thorne  (London)  moved,  and  Mr, 
Mitchell  (Glasgow)  seconded  a resolution  in 
favour  of  a legal  general  eight  hours’  working 
day  ; the  discussion  was  adjourned  until 


Wednesday,  when  the  debate  on  Mr.  Thorne’s  to  warm  it.  The  hall  and  the  chief  sitting 
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motion  in  favour  of  a legal  eight-hour  day  was 
resumed  by  Mr.  Paul  Vogel,  the  secretary  of 
the  Waiters’  Union,  and  the  motion  was 
carried  with  only  a few  dissentients. 

The  congress  subsequently  considered  the 
resolutions  sent  up  from  the  trades.  The  first 
five  resolutions  all  dealt  with  fair  wages,  but 
they  were  amalgamated  into  one,  which  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Mosses,  of  the  Pattern  Makers, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Fox,  of  the  Boiler  Makers. 
The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  consideration  of  the  question  of  Trades 
Federation  was  deferred  until  Thursday, 


Colston  Hall,  where  the  sittings  of  the 
Congress  have  been  taking  place,  has  been  the 
scene  of  a destructive  fire.  The  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  Press  Association  says  that 
shortly  after  two  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning 
it  was  discovered  that  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
R.  Clark  & Co.,  clothiers,  Colston-street,  were 
on  fire,  and  before  the  brigade  could  be  sum- 
moned the  flames  in  great  volumes  were 
pouring  through  the  top  and  through  the  roof. 
Next  the  roof  of  the  Colston  Hall  began  to 
burn.  At  half-past  three  some  20  yards  of  the 
roof  immediately  above  the  organ  were  burning 
fiercely,  and  plaster,  charred  wood,  and  streams 
of  water  were  falling  upon  the  grand  organ, 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  destroyed. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  police,  the  whole 
of  the  large  hall  was  involved.  The  roof  has 
fallen  in,  and  nothing  remains  of  the  Hall 
in  which  the  Congress  met  but  bare  walls. 
Colston  Hall  was  built  in  1870  on  the  site  of 
the  Carmelite  Friary,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Great  House  and  then  as  Colston's  School.  It 
contained,  besides  the  large  hall,  80  ft.  wide 
and  70  ft.  high,  capable  of  accommodating 
1,250  persons  in  the  body  and  galleries,  and 
400  additional  in  the  balconies  or  orchestra, 
two  other  halls,  one  with  sitting  accommoda- 
tion for  700,  and  the  other  on  the  ground  floor 
for  400.  Colston  Hall  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Foster. 


rooms  and  bedrooms,  besides  having  fireplaces,, 
are  warmed  by  a system  of  hot-water  pipes. 

The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Martin  Wells. 
& Co.,  of  Aldershot,  who  not  only  supplied, 
but  also  manufactured  the  red  bricks  with. 

hich  all  the  walls  are  faced.  The  roofs  have: 
been  covered  with  “ Excelsior  ” Broseley  tiles. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Arnold  S.  Tayler,. 
London.  The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the. 
Royal  Academy  of  this  year. 


HOUSE  AT  HARPENDEN. 

The  house  was  designed  to  suit  the  site. 
The  ground  having  a considerable  slope,  the 
floors  of  the  drawing-room  and  bedrooms  over 
were  made  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  house. 
By  doing  this  the  main  body  of  the  house  was 
kept  low. 

The  materials  are  mostly  of  local  manufac- 
ture, and  the  whole  of  the  work  was  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Phillips  & Blake,  builders,  of 
Harpenden,  from  the  design  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Dodgshun,  of  tl£V 
firm  of  Oliver  & Dodgshun,  Carlisle  aiu. 
Leeds. 


HOTEL,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

The  small  hotel  here  illustrated  is  to  be 
erected  on  a beautiful  site  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,, 
commanding  views  both  of  the  Channel  and 
inland. 

The  walls  of  the  building  will  be  largely 
composed  of  stone  quarried  on  the  estate  and 
finished  with  a “rough-cast”  stucco  face.  The 
roofs  are  to  be  of  Horsham  stone  slates  and 
most  of  the  external  woodwork  is  to  be  finished 
white.  The  internal  decorations  will  be 
specially  designed  by  the  architect,  Mr.  F. 
Steward  Taylor. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibition  of  this  year. 
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THE  GUILDHALL,  CAMBRIDGE. 


j|HE  proposed  new  buildings  for  the 
Cambridge  Guildhall  have  not  yet 
been  commenced  ; but  it  is  hoped  the 


building  may  be  started  as  soon  as  possession 
is  obtained  of  the  property  necessary  to  fur- 
nish the  complete  site. 

The  hall,  courts,  and  free  library  are  com- 
pleted, and  the  proposed  additions  will  form 
suitable  approaches,  and  the  accommodation 
for  the  municipal  offices  which  is  now  lacking. 

The  new  buildings,  as  arranged,  are  on  the 
frontages  laid  down  bv  the  Borough  Surveyor, 
and  will  occupy  one  side  of  the  fine  Market- 
place. 

The  remarkable  examples  of  the  Later 
Renaissance  architecture  already  possessed  by 
the  University  city  have  led  to  the  adoption  of 
this  period  for  the  new  Guildhall,  and  it  affords 
opportunities  for  marking  the  importance  of 
the  municipality  in  its  relation  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 

The  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  38,000/., 
a comparatively  small  sum  for  a work  of  this 
extent  and  importance. 

Mr.  J.  Belcher  is  the  architect.  The  drawing 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  this 
year.  


“TARN  MOOR,”  HINDHEAD,  NEAR 
HASLEMERE. 

This  house  has  lately  been  erected  near 
the  top  of  Hindhead,  on  wild  and  heathery 


land,  which  slopes  towards  the  south.  The 
facade  shown  here  is  the  northern  or  entrance 
front.  The  southern  or  garden  front  com- 
mands fine  views  of  the  blue  hills  which  are  so 
deceptive  in  these  parts  of  Surrey  and  Hamp 
shire  that  they  look  like  distant  mountain 
ranges.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompany- 
ing ground  plan  that  a covered  way 
has  been  provided  on  the  south  side,  and 
the  floor  has  been  laid  with  oak  strips 
in  order  that  it  may  be  pleasant 
walk  there  on  fine  winter  days  (as  the 
exposed  situation  renders  the  neighbourhood 
The  fireplaces  have  not  been  placed 


ADDITIONS  TO  READING  COLLEGE. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
University  Extension  College  at  Reading  in 
1892,  the  Corporation  of  Reading  had  become 
possessed  of  a portion  of  old  Reading  Abbey, 
a building  known  as  the  Hospitium,  of  the  date 
of  Henry  VI.,  which  was  in  a ruinous  condition, 
but  which  the  Corporation  restored  at  con- 
siderable cost  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Slingsby  Stallwood,  who  at  the  time  was  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  and  acted  as 
honorary  architect.  The  building  in  its 
restored  condition  was  placed  by  the  Cor- 
poration at  the  disposal  of  the  newly-formed, 
college.  Subsequently  the  adjoining  vicarage; 
of  St.  Lawrence  was  purchased,  and  after; 
undergoing  very  considerable  alteration  and 
addition  was  added  to  the  college  buildings. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  want  of  still  further; 
accommodation  was  felt,  and  the  erection  of; 
the  block  of  buildings  which  we  illustrate  this 
week  was  determined  upon.  These  buildings: 
were  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  June  id 
last.  They  consist  on  the  ground  floor  of  a 
college  hall,  45  ft.  by  35  ft.  by  19  ft.  high.l 
lighted  on  one  side  by  stone  windows,  with! 
lead-light  glazing  ; a college  library,  with  large 
gallery  and  librarian’s  room  attached  ; agri- 
cultural department,  with  general  office, 
professor’s  room  and  lecture  room  attached 
besides  two  other  large  lecture  rooms,  all  16  ft 
6 in.  high.  On  the  floor  beneath  are  two  large; 
lecture  rooms  and  three  workrooms,  beside;: 
lavatory  and  other  sanitary  arrangements.  Td 
this  floor  there  is  a separate  entrance  off  the! 
Forbury-road,  at  a level  half-way  between  the! 
two  floors,  with  double  staircase  leading  up  01 
down  to  the  respective  floors.  The  top  flop? 
of  the  new  building  is  devoted  entirely  to  tht 
new  art  department,  and  is  reached  from  th« 
other  floors  by  a stone  staircase.  This  depart! 
ment  consists  of  a large  studio,  45  ft.  by  35  ft  1 
with  open  timber  roof,  and  a special  feature  cl 
this  room  is  the  eight-light  stone  windov 
at  the  north  end,  rising  some  22  ft.  high 
whence  all  the  light  to  this  studio  is  obtained: 
a painting  room  40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  life  room  34  f. 
by  24  ft.,  modelling  room,  and  wood-carvini 
room,  separated  by  movable  partition  ; 
director's  room,  and  storage.  All  the  room 
of  the  art  floor  have  open  timber  roofs,  and  i 
all  cases  there  is  lighting  from  the  north,  amj 
the  rooms  are  ventilated  by  special  means. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  lighted  bj| 


cold), 

against  the  external  walls,  but  they  have  mostly . _ 

been  placed  back  to  back  inside,  so  that  their  electricity  and  heated  by  hot  water  on  the  love* 
flues,  passing  through  the  building,  may  help  pressure  system.  The  floors  are  all  fireprocjj 
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SKETCHES  IN  NORMANDY.— By  Mr.  G.  W.  Collins. 
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constructed  of  steel  girders  and  joists,  with 
hollow  tile  lintels  and  concrete  filling,  and  in 
some  cases  have  a clear  span  of  35  ft.  between 
supports.  The  surface  of  these  floors  is  covered 
with  pitch-pine  blocks.  The  principal  rooms 
have  panelled  dados,  6 ft.  6 in.  high.  The  walls 
are  plastered  with  the  Adamant  Company’s 
patent  plaster,  which  gives  them  a very  hard 
clean  surface. 

The  general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Henry 
Higgs  & Sons,  of  Reading,  Mr.  Alfred  Holt 
acting  as  general  foreman  ; the  steel  girders 
and  fireproof  flooring  are  by  Messrs.  Mark 
Fawcett  & Co.,  London  ; wood-block  flooring 
by  Messrs.  Geary  & Walker,  London  ; artificial 
stone  staircases  by  Messrs.  Wilkinson  & Co., 
London  ; sanitary  appliances  by  Messrs.  Bold- 
ing & Sons,  London  ; heating  apparatus  by 
Messrs.  Rosser  & Russell,  London  ; electric 
lighting  by  Messrs.  T.  C.  Williams  & Son,  Read- 
ing ; steel  casements,  Mr.  J.  E.  Lucas,  Brockley  ; 
and  roof  glazing  in  the  art  rooms  by  Messrs. 
Helliwell  & Co.,  London.  The  whole  has  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
personal  direction  and  supervision  of  Mr.  S. 
Slingsby  Stallwood,  architect,  of  Reading. 


SKETCHES  IN  NORMANDY. 

These  small  sketches  were  made  during  a 
short  holiday  in  Normandy.  They  represent 
subjects  which  may  no  doubt  have  been 
sketched  and  described  many  times,  situated 
as  they  are  in  a country  so  full  of  interest  to  the 
artist  and  student,  rich  examples  of  architec- 
ture and  picturesque  bits  abounding  in  every 
direction. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  towers  is  that  of 
St.  Laurent,  in  the  Rue  Thiers,  Rouen,  built  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; the  upper 
part  is  exceedingly  rich  in  appearance,  crowned 
with  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles.  The 
church  itself,  or  rather  the  remains  of  it,  is,  I 
understand,  now  used  as  a workshop.  The 
small  balcony  at  the  side  has  a very  quaint 
appearance. 

Caudebec  is  a very  old  and  interesting  town, 
its  picturesque  streets  and  timbered  houses 
supplying  the  artist  with  ample  material.  The 
principle  feature  is,  of  course,  the  church,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ex- 
hibiting the  Flamboyant  style  in  all  its  per- 
fection. The  tower  is  divided  into  three 


stages,  with  rich  buttresses  and  windows,  and 
is  surmounted  by  an  open-worked  stone  spire 
(the  subject  of  one  of  these  sketches)  of  the 
most  delicate  workmanship. 

Havre  has  little  to  offer  of  special  interest  to 
the  architect  ; the  general  bustle,  especially  in 
the  markets  and  at  the  docks,  makes,  however, 
a pleasant  diversity.  It  is  said  that  the  tower 
of  the  Parochial  Church  of  Notre  Dame  was 
at  one  time  a lighthouse. 

G.  W.  Collins. 


Chapel,  Manchester.  — A conventual  chapel, 
also  for  the  use  of  an  orphanage,  the  memorial 
stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Salford 
last  month,  is  approaching  completion  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  in  Victoria  Park,  Manchester.  It  is  in  length 
90  ft.,  by  30  ft.  wide,  in  one  span.  An  ambulatory 
surrounds  the  sanctuary  to  give  relief  to  the  altar. 
The  work  is  in  brick  and  Ruabon  terra-cotta.  It  is 
fourteenth  century  (French)  in  style  and  has 
traceried  windows.  The  east  end  is  apsidal  in  form. 
The  roof,  pitch  pine,  is  hammer-beam  with  pierced 
panels.  Messrs.  Wilson  & Toft,  of  Manchester,  are 
the  contractors,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Rawle,  of  Man- 
chester, is  the  architect. 
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ST.  COLMAN'S  CATHEDRAL, 
QUEENSTOWN. 

About  thirty  years  ago  the  foundation  was  laid 
of  St.  Colman’s  Cathedral,  Queenstown,  in  the 
diocese  of  Cloyne,  and  the  building,  which  has  long 
been  used  for  Divine  worship,  is  now  practically 
completed.  It  was  contemplated  at  the  time  to 
build  a comparatively  plain  structure,  without  any 
appreciable  amount  of  ornament  either  internally  or 
externally,  and  with  that  view  several  architects 
were  invited  to  send  in  designs  in  competition. 
Several  designs  were  submitted,  and  the  one  by 
Messrs.  Pugin  & Ashlin — then  in  partnership — was 
selected.  The  old  church  was  taken  down,  and  the 
trenches  for  the  foundations  excavated,  and  on  July 
15,  1868,  the  first  stone  of  the  masonry  of  the  foun- 
dation was  laid.  The  corner,  or  ceremonial,  stone 
was  laid  on  September  30  in  the  same  year.  The 
foundations  were  then  rapidly  proceeded  with,  and 
soon  the  works  were  in  a condition  to  enable  the 
committee  to  advertise  for  tenders  for  the  super- 
structure. The  tender  of  Messrs.  Meade  & Son, 
Dublin,  for  33,000/.,  was  accepted.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  cathedral  from  east  to  west  is  210  ft., 
the  breadth  across  the  transepts  120  ft.,  the  breadth 
across  the  nave  and  aisles  84  ft.,  the  breadth  across 
the  chancel  and  four  side  chapels  (three  of  which 
are  completed)  116  ft.  The  height  to  the  ridges  of 
the  roofs  of  the  nave,  chancel,  and  transepts, 
100  ft.  The  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross  on  the 
tower  and  spire,  when  completed,  will  be  300  ft. 
There  are  four  octagonal  turrets  at  the  angles  of 
the  transepts,  each  about  120  ift.  high,  and  two 
similar  turrets  terminating  the  nave  walls  on 
the  west  front,  each  containing  winding  stair 
approaches  to  the  organ-gallery,  music-room,  tower, 
and  roof,  each  130  ft.  high.  These  dimensions  are 
considerably  in  excess  of  those  of  the  original  plans 
upon  which  the  contract  was  made,  as  both  plans 
and  .details  were  extended  and  elaborated  as  the 
works  progressed.  The  material  used  in  the  external 
facing  of  the  walls  is  blue  Dalkey  granite,  and  the 
cut-stone  dressings  are  of  Mallow’limestone,  except 
the  cornice  and  gutter  courses,  which  are  of  Fermoy 
limestone.  All  the  stone  for  the  rubble  work  was 
obtained  from  the  local  old  red  sandstone  quarries 
of  Spy  Hill  and  Castle  Oliver.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  faces  of  the  walls  are  lined  with  Bath 
stone,  and  the  columns  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
arcades,  and  the  arcades  of  the  shrines  and 
confessionals  are  composed  of  marbles  from 
the  quarries  of  Fermoy,  Midleton,  and  Connemara. 
The  slates  used  on  the  roofs  are  Belgian  green,  and 
all  the  hips,  ridges,  ventilators,  and  doors  of  pas- 
sages through  the  roofs  are  covered  with  lead.  All 
the  gutters  are  constructed  of  limestone,  and  in- 
clined gutters  of  stone  are  provided  where  the 
roofs  of  the  side  chapels  terminate  against  the 
walls  and  gables,  there  being  no  lead  used  for  either 
gutters  or  Hashings  throughout  the  building.  The 
ridges  of  the  roofs  of  the  nave,  chancel,  and  tran- 
septs are  surmounted  by  wrought-iron  crestings, 
galvanised,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Webb,  of  Bel- 
fast. When  the  contractors  had  carried  up 
the  external  walls  of  the  cathedral  to  an 
average  height  of  about  12  ft.  it  was  thought  that 
a cathedral  ought  to  have  greater  embellish- 
ments than  an  ordinary  parish  church.  About  this 
time,  owing  to  the  extensive  business  commanded 
by  Messrs.  Pugin  & Ashlin,  and  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Pugin  resided  in  England  and  Mr.  Ashlin  resided  in 
Ireland,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  both  to  divide  the  business,  each  to 
practise  in  the  respective  country  in  which  he 
resided.  This  course  having  been  adopted,  the  work 
in  connexion  with  St.  Colman’s  Cathedral  fell  to 
Mr.  Ashlin,  and  the  Bishop  and  committee  ulti- 
mately determined  upon  making  the  cathedral  more 
elaborate  and  imposing.  It  is  stated  that  from  this 
time  the  whole  character  of  the  works  was  changed 
— new  drawings  had  to  be  prepared,  and,  in  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ground  plan,  none  of  the 
■original  drawings  were  adhered  to.  The  contract 
with  the  Messrs.  Meade,  who  built  about  a third 
of  the  structure,  was  then  terminated  by  mutual 
agreement,  and  from  that  stage  the  Bishop 
and  committee  took  over  the  works  and  carried 
them  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  archi- 
tect, with  Mr.  Doran  as  clerk  of  works,  until 
the  cathedral  was  opened  for  Divine  worship. 
Since  then  there  have  been  erected  the  statues,  in 
white  marble,  of  *•  Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea,"  on  the 
south  transept  gable,  the  statue  of  St.  Joseph  in  a 
corresponding  position  on  the  gable  of  the  north 
transept,  and  the  statue  of  St.  Colman  on  the  gable 
of  the  west  front.  A gilded  statue  of  our  Lord  is 
erected  on  a pedestal  at  the  intersection  roof  of  the 
apse,  as  well  as  life-size  figures  of  the  twelve  Apostles, 
St.  Patrick,  St.  Celestine,  and  St.  Barnabas.  These 
figures  are  of  Portland  stone,  and  are  fixed  on 
pedestals  surmounting  the  parapet  around  the  apse 
and  transepts.  In  niches  lower  down  in  the  build- 
ing are  life-size  figures  of  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Blazius, 
St.  Francis,  St.  Brigid,  and  St.  Helen.  There  are  still 
many  pedestals  and  niches  awaiting  figures,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  enriched  by  the  reception  of 
them  at  an  early  date.  Above  the  large  windows 
that  light  the  transepts  in  the  gables  there  are 
inserted  two  groups  of  life-size  figures — that  in  the 
north  transept  being  the  Holy  Family,  and  that  in 
the  south  transept  the  Coronation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  first-named  is  of  Mallow  limestone, 


and  the  second  named  is  of  white  marble.  For  a 
long  period  the  only  portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral  in  which  an  effort  was  made  to  approach 
completion  was  the  chancel,  apse,  and  side  chapels. 
In  these,  mosaic  floors  were  laid  down,  the  ceilings 
were  groined  with  wood,  the  walls  were  diapered, 
and  the  capitals,  bosses,  and  cornices  sculptured. 
In  the  chancel  a high  altar  was  erected,  and  in  the 
side  chapels  three  altars  were  erected  also — one  in 
the  Lady  chapel,  one  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  one  in  the  mortuary  chapel.  The 
whole  of  the  altars  are  of  white  marble,  fur- 
nished with  columns  of  coloured  marbles  and 
figures  in  statuary  marble  ; panels  and  background 
being  enriched  with  designs  and  monograms  in  gold 
mosaic.  The  high  altar,  and  altar  in  the  Lady 
chapel,  are  from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Early,  of 
Dublin,  and  the  altar  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
mortuary  altar  are  from  that  of  Mr.  John  A. 
O'Connell,  of  Cork.  The  communion  rail,  106  ft.  in 
length,  in  an  unbroken  line,  is  an  open  arcade,  the 
table  arcade  and  base  of  which  are  of  white  marble, 
and  the  supporting  columns  of  Cork  red  and 
Galway  green  marbles.  It  is  provided  with  a central 
gate  from  the  nave,  and  two  smaller  gates — one 
opposite  each  aisle.  This  rail  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Patrick  Scanned,  of  Cork  ; and  the  gates  were  made 
by  Messrs.  0‘Gloughlin,  of  Dublin.  The  confes- 
sionals are  formed  like  little  chapels  in  the  thickness 
of  the  aisle  walls.  An  effort  was  made  to  fill  in 
some  of  the  windows  with  painted  glass,  and  the 
window  in  the  east  endi  of  the  Sacred  Heart  chapel 
was  the  first  whichwas  undertaken.  The  great  window 
of  the  south  transept  was  next  filled  in — the  subjects 
having  reference  to  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  glass  was  prepared  by  Hardman,  of 
Birmingham.  The  window  in  the  east  end  of  the 
mortuary  chapel  was  filled  in  with  painted  glass 
from  the  firm  of  Early,  Dublin,  and  the  subjects 
represent  the  visit  of  our  Lord  to  Martha  and  Mary 
and  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  A 
window  was  erected  in  the  north  aisle  to  com- 
memorate the  long  connexion  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Keller  with  the  parish.  This  window  is  by  Messrs. 
Cox  & Buckley.  The  throne  and  stalls  in  the 
chancel  are  of  oak,  as  is  the  sedilia.  They  are 
from  the  workshops  of  Messrs.  Beakey,  Dublin. 
Messrs.  Creedon  & Son,  Fermoy,  were  the  contrac- 
tors for  the  wood-groined  ceilings  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  ; Mr.  John  A.  O'Connell,  of  Cork,  for  the 
sculpture  of  the  capitals,  panels,  bosses,  corbels, 
diaper  and  figure  work,  and  the  cleaning  of  all  the 
stone  work  of  the  interior  ; Mr.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  for 
the  sculptured  groups  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  ; 
Messrs.  Sharp,  Dublin,  for  the  stone  groining  of  the 
aisles,  oak  pulpit,  and  the  polishing  of  the  marble 
columns  : the  Wood-block  Flooring  Company,  Lon- 
don, for  the  oak-block  floors  of  the  nave,  aisles,  and 
transepts  ; T.  C.  Edwards,  Ruabon,  for  the  ceramic 
mosaic  passages  of  the  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  bap- 
tistry and  porches  ; Ludwig  Openheimer,  Man- 
chester, for  the  gold,  &c.,  mosaic  of  the  shrines  ; 
Messrs.  M‘Gloghlin  & Sons,  Dublin,  for  the  orna- 
mental brass  and  iron  work  of  the  triforire  arcades, 
the  shrines,  gas  standards,  and  candelabra  ; and 
Messrs.  Murray  & Son,  Youghal,  for  the  pitch  pine 
bench  seatings  of  the  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts.  A 
large  amount  of  sculpture  work  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  building,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Dublin,  is 
now  engaged  on  the  sculpture  of  the  west  doorway. 


Books. 

Elementary  Architecture  : for  Schools,  Art 
Students,  and  General  Readers.  Martin  A. 
Buckmaster.  Oxford  : Clarendon  Press. 
1898. 

DLEMENTARY  ARCHITECTURE  ” is 
another  testimony  to  the  increased 
interest  in  the  subject  which  is 
now  being  taken  by  educational  bodies.  The 
author  holds  an  official  position,  being  de- 
scribed as  “ Art  Master  at  Tonbridge  School, 
and  Art  Examiner  to  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  the  Oxford  Local  Examina- 
tions Delegacy,  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London 
County  Council,  See."  The  publication  of  the 
book  is  undertaken  by  that  great  source  of 
instructional  works,  the  Oxford  Clarendon 
Press  ; an  origin  which,  in  itself,  confers 
distinction  and  a species  of  authority.  We 
were  accordingly  prepared  to  welcome 
a useful  — it  might  even  prove  an  im- 
portant and  valuable — addition  to  the 
already  fairly  long  list  of  architectural  hand- 
books. To  be  obliged,  therefore,  as  we  are,  to 
record  our  conviction  that  the  only  satisfactory 
portion  of  the  book  is  the  preface,  is  a genuine 
disappointment.  The  sentiments  and  aims  with 
which  the  author  sets  out  are  unexception- 
able— indeed,  most  excellent.  We  might  quote, 
but  for  considerations  of  space,  the  whole  of 
his  preface  with  unqualified  pleasure  and 
approbation.  He  raises  very  high  hopes. 
But,  unfortunately,  his  aptly  expressed  admi- 
! ration  for  his  subject  bears  no  proper 


relation  to  his  capacity  for  treating  of  I 
it.  If  Mr.  Buckmaster's  acquaintance — we  : 
will  not  say  with  architecture  itself,  but  t 
merely  with  current  architectural  literature,  1 
were  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  his  ; 
ambition,  he  might  have  produced  an  admir-  ■ 
able  work  : as  it  is,  his  book  scarcely  seems  to  ) 
justify  its  existence,  or,  at  any  rate,  its  publica-  • 
tion.  For  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  name  a 1 
dozen  books  of  similar  or  not  much  greater  : 
bulk,  and  some  of  them  published  many  years  ■ 
ago,  any  one  of  which  could  better  be  recom-  • 
mended  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  this  ; 
book  is  intended. 

From  the  many  elementary  treatises  already  , 
in  existence  Mr.  Buckmaster’s  book  is  not  dis-  - 
tinguished  by  special  merit  in  any  particular  r 
direction  ; we  cannot  find  that  it  contains  new  . 
facts,  original  observations,  improvements  in  i 
methods  of  arrangement,  dr  even  fresh  illus-  ■ 
trations ; in  short,  it  adds  nothing  to  the  ; 
student’s  available  sources  of  information.  It  t| 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a mechanical,  indis-  -I 
criminating  compilation  from  a very  limited  ll 
number  of  authorities  of  rather  ancient  date,,  I 
and  evidences  of  personal  research  or  ev< 
reflection  are  wanting.  The  old  pernicio.  n| 
habit  of  concentrating  attention  chiefly  on  1 
curious  details  pervades  the  work  : broad  ■ 
and  philosophic  handling  seems  to  be  . 
outside  the  author’s  range  of  thought. 
The  choice  of  illustrations  is  peculiarly  ; 
unhappy.  The  majority  of  them  are  ; 
about  the  last  things  which  ought  to  be  set  i 
befoi’e  a student  as  examples — poor  reproduc-  ■ 
tions  of  originals  which  may  have  been  1 
thought  meritorious  half  a century  ago,  but  I 
which,  as  compared  with  contemporary  , 
drawings,  possess  neither  accuracy  nor  spirit. 
The  fact  that  masonry  is  usually  represented  1 
without  any  joints  sufficiently  stamps  the  ; 
value  of  these  representations.  The  date  of  I 
11  1898  ” on  the  title  page  positively  looks  like  a 
mistake  ; except  for  the  presence  of  three  or  1 
four  photographic  views,  the  whole  work  might 
very  well  have  been  produced  in  the  “ forties.” 
it  should  be  added,  that  the  book  contains  a a 
short  glossary  of  technical  terms,  but  no  j 
Index. 

The  Manufacture  oj  Glazed  Bricks  and  Glazed  \ 

Sanitary  Ware.  By-  H.  Ansell.  Second  .! 

Edition.  London:  H.  Greville  Montgomery. 

1898. 

This  second  and  larger  edition  of  a very  useful  1 
little  work,  “ entirely  re-written  and  revised,”  1 
appears  opportunely  in  view  of  the  great  1 
interest  taken  at  the  present  time  in  the  subject. 
of  lead-glazing.  The  general  contents  of  the 
work  may  be  summarised  as  a descriptioh  of 
modern  methods  in  use  in  the  manufacture  of: 
glazed  bricks,  &c.  ; this  is  followed  by  a list  of: 
recently-adopted  bodies  and  glazes,  and  others 
which  have  been  in  use  a long  time  and  have 
proved  to  be  efficient,  or  are  adapted  to  special; 
clays  and  for  particular  articles.  Bodies  andi 
glazes  suitable  for  large  goods,  such  as  porce-: 
lain  baths,  sinks,  &c.,  are  also  dealt  with  at  i 
some  length. 

The  author  gives  a good  account  of  the  fire-; 
clays  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  uses,  and  sub- 
joins several  chemical  analyses.  In  some  cases.- 
these  latter  are  interpreted,  in  an  elementary 
way  ; this  part  of  the  subject  could  have  been 
enlarged  upon  to  advantage.  In  regard  to  ! 
machine-made  bricks  for  glazing  it  is  noted' 
that  the  stream  of  clay  issuing  from  the  diei 
must  be  perfectly  sound  at  the  angles.  This  is: 
easily  secured  with  dies  of  nearly  any  class  asi 
long  as  the  clay  is  maintained  at  an  uniform! 
and  suitable  stiffness,  and  the  speed  at  which 
the  pug  is  driven  is  maintained  without  much, 
variation,  particularly  as  to  sudden  increase  of 
speed.  On  the  other  hand,  variations  in  any  ,3k 
these  respects,  and  insufficient  lubrication  of  thfii 
die,  quickly  cause  the  expressed  clay  to  breaki 
and  tear  at  the  angles,  and  any  water  getting, 
into  these  causes  a crack  which  no  subsequent:! 
process  will  eliminate.  The  cross  cutting  of' 
the  wires  also  jags  the  edges  slightly,  and,< 
owing  to  the  oil  or  water  lubrication  of  the! 
rolls  or  table,  only  one  face  of  the  brick  is  t 
clean  and  suitable  for  a glazed  face.  Thd| 
operation  of  the  ordinary  pug  also,  in  pro-J 
ducing  “lamination”  in  the  brick,  is  also  a 
source  of  difficulty  as  tending  to  produce  pin-  j 
holes  in  the  glaze.  It  is  now  generally  recog- j| 
nised  that  to  get  the  best  results  one  of  the!  I 
chief  conditions  is  that  the  clay  shall  issue  in  aj 
stream  of  the  size  of  the  brick  and  be  cut  off  in 
brick  lengths  so  that  the  grain  of  the  clay,  and! 
the  surface  in  particular,  should  be  in  thell 
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direction  of  the  length  of  the  brick,  approxima- 
ting to  the  hand-made  brick.  The  book  con- 
tains much  information  on  these  and  kindred 
topics,  in  a concise  form. 

The  chief  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  a 
description  of  body  and  glaze  materials. 
Amongst  these  china  clay  naturally  holds  a 
foremost  place  as  the  main  constituent  of  the 
“ body,”  then  come  the  ball  clays  and  blue 
clays  from  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  and  North 
Wales.  In  the  section  on  flints  we  get  a little 
metallurgy.  The  author  observes  that  ground 
flint  resists  shrinkage  more  than  any  of  the 
other  compounds  of  a “body,”  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  antidotes  of  crazing  in  body  or  glaze,  but 
if  used  in  excess  will  cause  “ shelling  off  ” of 
the  glaze.  The  uses  of  Cornish  stone,  whiting, 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  felspar  are  duly  recog- 
nised. In  reference  to  plaster  of  Paris  it  is 
noted  that  the  old  idea  that  this  substance  was 
necessary  to  enable  a glaze  and  body  to  be  used 
on  white  hard  clay  goods  has  been  given  up. 
The  idea  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  it 
may  have  slightly  lessened  the  contraction  of 
the  bodies  and  glazes,  which  thus  enabled 
i~\n  to  give  better  results  than  without  it. 
NvYerlheless,  it  does  assist  in  breaking  up  and 
rendering  uniform  the  particles  of  other 
materials  of  which  the  mixture  is  composed, 
thus  rendering  considerable  service. 

Frit  glazes  are  dealt  with  at  some  length  ; 
they  are  glazes  principally  used  for  white 
and  other  Staffordshire  tiles,  pottery,  &c.,  and 
are  also  employed  for  the  purpose  of  softening 
and  adding  brilliancy  to  hard  glazes.  Many 
firms,  however,  do  not  use  them,  as  the  quality 
of  the  brick  on  which  they  are  put  is  liable  to 
be  seriously  interfered  with.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  clay  used  in  making  the  bricks 
is  of  indifferent  quality,  frit  is  employed  so  that 
less  heat  shall  be  required  to  flux  the  glaze 
proper  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  thus 
saving  the  brick  from  being  over-fired  and 
becoming  brittle. 

White  lead  gives  the  greatest  brilliancy  of 
surface,  but,  as  is  well  known,  is  dangerous  to 
workpeople  unless  very  carefully  dealt  with. 
It  is  by  no  means  indispensable  for  such 
glazes  as  are  above  alluded  to.  The  author 
remarks  that  white  lead  is  also  objectionable 
owing  to  its  volatile  nature  and  somewhat 
irregular  action,  requiring  great  care  and 
watchfulness  when  at  the  point  of  finishing, 
and,  moreover,  imparting  a dark  hue  to  the 
glaze.  When  burnt,  a glaze  containing  much 
lead  is  soft,  easily  scratched  and  defaced,  whilst 
it  is  readily  attacked  by  acids  and  is  often 
materially  affected  by  the  action  of  the 
weather. 

! A chapter  devoted  to  white  bodies  with 
iglazes  gives  many  recipes  ; ivory,  cream,  and 
[coloured  bodies  and  stains  are  discussed  in  the 
same  manner  ; and  other  chapters  deal  with 
majolica  glazes  and  enamelling.  The  subjects 
of  setting  and  burning  are  briefly  discussed, 
and  the  work  concludes  with  some  observations 
on  porcelain  ware.  This  book  should  prove 
most  useful  to  manufacturers  of  glazed  bricks 
and  glazed  goods  generally. 


4 Short  History  of  Hampton  Court.  By  Ernest 
Law.  With  numerous  illustrations.  London: 
Geo.  Bell  & Sons.  1897. 

Hampton  Court.  By  William  Holden 
Hutton,  B.D.  With  illustrations  by 
Herbert  Railton.  London  : J.  C.  Nimmo. 
1897. 

YIr.  Law's  book  is  simply  an  abridgment  or 
rdsumtf  of  his  great  work  on  the  history  of 
Hampton  Court,  the  value  and  thoroughness  of 
•vhich  have  already  been  fully  acknowledged 
tnd  described  in  our  columns.  The  present 
Publication  is  a one-volume  book  intended  for  a 
Vrier  public  than  could  be  expected  to  require 
%e'  large  three-volume  history.  All  that 
teemed  essential  has  been  reproduced  in  the 
jimall  book  (which  after  all  contains  more  than 
jour  hundred  close  pages),  but  much  topo- 
graphical detail  and  discussions  on  art  and 
hrchceology  have  been  omitted,  and  it  has  not 
>een  thought  necessary  to  give  authorities  or 
jeferences,  for  which  the  reader  can  consult 
he  original  work. 

1 Those  who  are  interested  in  Hampton  Court 
(iave  now  therefore  available  a trustworthy 
nd  authoritative  history  of  the  place,  by  a 
jvriter  who  has  made  the  subject  his  own, 
jomprised  in  one  volume  of  convenient  size, 
'he  illustrations  are  such  as  to  give  informa- 
ion  rather  than  to  aim  at  artistic  effect.  This, 
p short,  is  the  “lesson-book”  on  the  subject, 
p comparison  with  which  Mr.  Hutton’s  volume 


may  stand  as  the  “play -book.”  As  Mr. 
Hutton  frankly  owns  his  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Law’s  book,  his  own  might  be  thought 
rather  superfluous  ; but  in  fact  it  seems  to  be 
written  partly  to  accompany  Mr.  Railton's 
sketches,  which  are  in  his  very  best  style  ; in 
fact  a book  on  this  comparatively  small  scale 
could  hardly  be  more  beautifully  illustrated. 
The  writing,  though  in  an  easy  anecdotal  style, 
gives  a good  general  idea  of  the  history  of  the 
place  and  of  the  distinguished  persons  who 
have  inhabited  or  been  connected  with  it,  and 
the  sovereigns  who  have  played  “ high  jinks  ” 
there  ; an  expression  certainly  not  too  strong 
for  some  of  the  saturnalia  held  there  by 
James  I.,  at  all  events.  The  author’s  re- 
marks on  Wren’s  work  there  are  sensible, 
though  it  is  going  a little  too  far  to  say  that 
Hampton  Court  as  he  planned  it  would  have 
rivalled  Versailles,  as  far  as  architectural 
grandeur  is  concerned  ; it  was  no  doubt  the 
intention  of  William  III.  that  the  grounds 
should  emulate  Le  Nbtre’s  work.  It  is  doubtful 
if  “every  detail,”  in  our  sense  of  the  words, 

“ passed  under  W ren’s  eye.”  All  the  practical 
details  of  planning  and  arrangement  probably  ; 
did  ; but  it  is  probable  that  decorative  detail, 
as  far  as  there  is  any,  was  left  a good  deal  to 
the  instinct  and  habit  of  the  contemporary 
artisan. 

Mr.  Law’s  book  is  one  to  be  read  for  infor- 
mation and  kept  in  the  Study  bookcase  ; Mr. 
Hutton’s  is  one  to  be  read  for  amusement  and 
laid  on  the  drawing-room  table  as  an  ornament, 
after  the  fashion  in  country-houses.  For  this 
purpose  it  could  not  be  better — it  is  well  bound, 
well  printed,  and  well  illustrated  ; and  just  well 
enough  written  to  dip  into  at  an  idle  moment. 


The  Renaissance  in  Italian  Art  (Sculpture  and 

Painting). — By  Selwyn  Brinton,  B.A. 

London  : Simpkin,  Marshall  & Co.  1898. 
This  is  a very  small  book  for  so  large  a title  ; 
but  we  gather  from  the  preface  that  the  author's 
object  has  been  to  catch  those  who  are  not 
likely  in  the  first  instance  to  buy  or  read  large 
works  on  the  subject,  and  to  lead  them  up 
to  the  wish  for  the  further  knowledge 
to  be  gained  from  standard  works.  In  this 
way  it  may  certainly  be  useful,  as  it  appears  to 
be  written  with  a competent  intellectual  grasp 
of  the  subject,  and  the  concluding  chapter,  on 
“ the  Enigma  of  the  Renaissance,”  places  in  a 
striking  light  the  intellectual  and  moral  effect 
of  the  worship  of  ancient  art  in  the  Renaissance 
period.  On  one  side  were  “ Savonaralo’s 
tremendous  sermons,”  on  the  other  side  this 
beautiful  dead  world  of  Heathendom. 

“ It  was  like  opium  to  them,  this  breath  out  of 
the  beautiful  dead  past,  that  crept  up  and  encircled 
them  in  its  magic  ; no  preaching  could  reach  them 
then,  no  priest  or  monk  really  bring  them  back  into 
the  old  narrow  ways  that  had  sufficed  their  fore- 
fathers. 

We  watch  then},  like  men  spellbound,  ceasing  to 
care  greatly  for  war  or  politics  or  (almost)  futurity, 
expressing  with  their  whole  souls  this  marvellous 
dream  that  was  holding  them,  in  forms  of  hybrid 
and  strangely  fascinating  beauty,  grasping  with 
their  whole  powers  of  life  at  yet  further,  completer, 
more  satisfying  expression  and  knowledge.” 

It  is  not  often  thought  necessary,  in  small 
handbooks,  to  go  into  this  aspect  of  the  subject  ; 
writers  of  such  books  are  too  often  contentiwith 
merely  cataloguing  works  of  art  and  artists. 
But  surely  the  first  thing  in  leading  people  up 
to  any  comprehension  of  Renaissance  art,  is  to 
assist  them  to  realise  the  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon which  it  presents  from  a philosophic 
point  of  view  ; to  understand  what  it  was  and 
what  it  meant.  It  is  this  perception  which 
redeems  Mr.  Brinton's  little  volume  from  the 
ordinary  category  of  popular  handbooks. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Messrs.  A.  Boyd  & Son  send  us  their  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  Fireplaces,  “ Decorative 
Section,”  containing  illustrations  of  some  large 
fireplaces  in  various  styles,  and  a number  of 
smaller  fireplaces.  Among  these  the  best  in 
an  artistic  sense  are  the  more  simple  ones. 
The  drawings  perhaps  do  not  do  full  justice 
to  the  others,  but  neither  drawing  nor  design 
are  quite  up  to  the  best  standard.  There  has 
been  a great  advance  lately  in  this  kind  of 
design  for  trade  productions,  the  designs  being 
often  made  by  eminent  architects  and  furni- 
ture designers,  and  the  kind  of  work  shown 
here  is  not  up  to  such  a standard,  though 
for  practical  purposes  we  have  no  doubt 
these  fireplaces  are  excellent. The  London 


Portland  Cement  Co.  send  us  their  catalogue 
of  “ Scagliol  ” building  slabs,  a material  which 
has  been  already  specially  noticed  in  our 

columns. The  book  of  illustrations  sent  us 

by  the  makers  of  “Stephens’  Inks ’’can  only 
come  within  our  scope  for  notice  in  regard 
to  the  view  of  the  new  premises  now 
building  in  Aldersgate-street,  which  seems 
to  promise  to  be  a pleasing  specimen 
of  street  architecture ; they  might  as 

well  have  added  the  architect's  name. The 

Non-Flammable  Wood  Company  send  us 
a pamphlet  with  a history  and  description  of 
their  process,  which  has  been  already  noticed 

in  our  columns. The  N.  A.  P.  Window 

Company  send  us  several  additions  to  their 
illustrated  catalogue,  including  their  “air- 
tight ” centres  for  centre-hung  fanlights,  to  avoid 
draught  through  the  centre  ; their  “ concealed 
stay"  for  casement  windows,  which  when 
the  window  is  closed  disappears  into  a mortice 
in  the  frame  ; this  is  a real  improvemment  in 
regard  to  appearance.  They  also  send  a section 
of  their  wet  and  draught  excluder  for  the 
bottom  rail  of  a wooden  casement  sash,  made 
with  the  special  object  of  having  as  little 
projection  as  possible  above  the  floor,  for 
windows  opening  down  to  the  ground  ; we 
doubt,  however,  if  it  would  entirely  keep  out  a 
driving  rain. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Young  Estate  Manager’s  Guide.  By 
R.  Henderson  (W.  Blackwood  & Sons).  ....  -- 
Geology  for  Beginners.  By  W.  W.  iWatts. 
(Macmillan  & Co.). 


(EorreaponDence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 
REIGATE  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that 
we  addressed  the  following  questions  to  the  Reigate 
Borough  Surveyor : — 

“ Who  are  the  assessors  referred  to  in  the  condi- 
tions—are  they  of  established  reputation  in  the 
architectural  profession  ? 

“ Is  it  the  Council’s  intention  to  employ  the  com- 
petitor placed  first,  provided  he  is  professionally  of 
good  standing  ? 

“ Have  the  conditions  received  the  approval  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  ? ” 

We  have  received  the  following  reply  : — 

“ Dear  Sirs, — I am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  yester- 
day, and  in  reply  much  regret  I have  nothing'  more 
to  add  to  the  conditions  of  competition  supplied 
you. — Yours  truly,  (Signed)  W.  H.  Prescott, 
Borough  Surveyor.” 

Comment  seems  superfluous.  ICARUS. 

***  The  above  letter  arrived  too  late  for  insertion 
in  our  last  issue. 


HORSHAM  CEMETERY  CHAPEL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir,— In  your  last  issue  you  have  a Note  upon  the 
proposed  Horsham  Cemetery  Chapel  competition, 
and  as  the  information  therein  contained  is  mis- 
leading in  reference  to  my  action,  I shall  be  obliged 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  state  the  facts,  which  are  as 
follows  : — 

Upon  receiving  an  invitation  to  submit  a design,  I 
wrote  stating  I should  be  pleased  to  do  so  provided 
the  committee  would  grant  an  extension  of  time, 
and  stated  that  I presumed  definite  instructions 
would  be  issued  to  each  competitor,  viz.,  as  to  scale, 
style,  material,  cost,  if  under  motto,  and  upon  the 
usual  terms  to  the  successful  architect  ; in  the 
report  of  the  West  Sussex  County  Times,  upon  which 
your  Note  is  based,  no  mention  is  made  of  these 
facts  beyond  that  as  to  the  extension  of  time. 

1 then  called  upon  the  secretary  to  the  committee 
to  emphasise  the  necessity  for  definite  conditions, 
and  stated  that  unless  ‘these  were  given  I should  not 
be  prepared  to  submit  a design.  These  points  were 
brought  before  the  committee,  who  granted  an 
extension  of  time,  but  still  left  all  other  matters  to 
the  discretion  of  the  competing  architects.  I then 
wrote  withdrawing  from  the  competition. 

Frederick  Wheeler. 

***  We  congratulate  Mr.  Wheeler  on  his  decision. 
This  was  perhaps  subsequent  to  the  newspaper 
report  on  which  we  commented. 


A SANITARY  ANACHRONISM. 

SIR, — In  No.  2 of  Harmsworth's  Magazine  is.  a 
picture  entitled  “ Making  a marriage  in  the  olden 
time.”  We  are  accustomed  to  costume  pictures  in 
which  wigs,  knee-breeches,  and  cocked  hats  are  pro- 
minent features  ; but  never  in  a work  of  this  class 
have  I seen  such  praiseworthy  insistence  on  the 
necessity  of  carrying  the  soil  p'ipe  up  the  roof  well 
out  of  the  way  of  the  dormer  window. 

Norman  Wight. 
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taken  not  to  impress  it  in  the  grooves,  but  that 
it  shall  be  stretched  across  them  from  the 
ridges  between  the  grooves.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  point  of  the  style  just  touches  the  tin- 
foil  over  the  grooves,  whilst  the  other  side  of 
it  touches  the  membrane. 

On  the  operator  speaking  in  the  mouth- 
piece, the  diaphragm  is  set  in  vibration,*  which 
vibration  sets  the  style  in  motion  and  causes  its 
point  to  make  an  indentation  on  the  stretched 
tinfoil.  The  cylinder  is  rotated  at  the  same  I 
time  as  the  operator  is  speaking,  and  the  depth 
of  the  indentations  in  the  groove  made  by  the 
style  will  vary  with  the  inflections  of  the  sound 
of  the  voice  ; in  other  words,  the  bottom  of  the 
groove  becomes  a mechanical  record  of  the 
vibrations  of  the  diaphragm,  and  therefore  of 
the  sounds  which  caused  these  latter.  To  re- 
produce these  sounds  at  any  future  period,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  replace  the  point  of  the  style 
in  the  beginning  of  the  grooved  record  and 
revolve  the  cylinder  as  before ; the  style  will 
then  set  the  diaphragm  in  vibration,  and  the 
sounds  thus  produced  will  issue  from  the 
mouthpiece,  and  they  may  be  made  audible  to  > 
a large  audience.  Speech  may  thus  be  storf'f*^ 
up  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  may  be  reply;"! 
duced  several  times  from  the  same  record.  » 

The  Graphophone. 

This  instrument  is  for  the  same  purposes  as  ;) 
the  phonograph,  but  there  are  several  differ- 
ences in  construction.  It  is  essentially  of 
three  parts  ; the  recorder,  the  cylinder,  and  the  : 
reproducer.  The  cylinder  is  coated  with  a . 
composition  of  wax  and  paraffin,  and  is  mounted 
horizontally,  as  in  the  phonograph.  The 
recorder  is  mounted  on  a bar  in  front  of  this  > 
cylinder  ; it  consists  of  a minute  chisel  fixed  to  > 
a mica  diaphragm,  which  is  at  the  end  of  a 1 
flexible  tube  provided  with  a mouthpiece.  On  1 
the  latter  being  spoken  into  and  the  cylinder 
revolved,  the  diaphragm  vibrates  and  the  ; 
chisel  point  cuts  a sinuous  groove  on  the  wax  < 
composition,  which  groove  is  an  exact  repro-  • 
duction  of  the  sound  wave.  The  principal  1 
difference,  therefore,  between  the  grapho-  • 
phone  and  the  phonograph  is  that  in  1! 
the  former  the  sound  is  recorded  by  en-  -f 
graved  sinuous  grooves,  whilst  in  the  latter  : 
that  is  accomplished  by  a process  of  inden-  - 
tation.  The  reproducer!  is  a light  ebonite  tube,  . 
at  one  end  of  which  is  a mica  diaphragm,  which  1 
is  connected  by  means  of  a fine,  waxed  silk  : 
thread,  with  a fine  steel  point  or  hook  which  1 
rocks  on  a pivot  at  the  end  of  the  tube.  There  ; 
is  an  arrangement  by  which  this  reproducer  : 
can  be  clamped  in  front  of  the  recorder,  so  that  t 
when  the  cylinder  is  rotated  the  reproducer 
travels  at  a proportionate  speed,  allowing  the  ; 
small  point  to  rest  in  the  groove  forming  the  “ 
sound  record,  land  along  which  it  rides  and  1 
vibrates,  the  sound  being  thus  reproduced. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Catholic  Church,  Eccles.— The  new  Catholic  : 
Church  of  St.  Mary  was  opened  on  the  15th  ult.  by  : 
the  Bishop  of  Salford.  The  memorial  stone  was  > 
laid  by  Sir  Humphrey  de  Trafford,  on  August  28,  of  I 
last  year.  A presbytry  has  also  been  built.  The  | 
church  is  125  ft.  long  by  55  ft.  wide.  The  height  of  i 
nave  to  the  wall  plate  is  34  ft.,  with  lofty  arches  : 
of  20  ft.  span,  without  clearstory.  A reredos  has  ■ 
been  presented  b}r  Lady  Annette  de  Trafford  ; it  has  if 
been  worked  by  Bolton,  of  Cheltenham  ; and  an  east  ■ 
window,  the  gift  of  Miss  Annette  de  Trafford,  is  by  y 
Meyers,  of  Munich.  The  church  is  thirteenth  cen- 
tury in  style.  Messrs.  Southern  & Sons  are  the  u 
contractors;  the  mosaics  are  by  Messrs.  Williams; 
the  lead-lights  and  some  of  the  stained  glasswork  l-.j 
were  by  Mr.  Chas.  Lightfoot ; the  electric  lighting  ^ 
by  Messrs.  Lomax,  Kendal  & Co.  ; the  art  metal  if 
work  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Powell ; and  the  i| 
architect  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Rawle  (late  of  Heathcote  & <* 
Rawle),  of  Manchester. 

Restoration-  of  Acton  Church,  Cheshire. 2$  4 
Acton  (Nantwich)  Church  was  reopened  on  the  25th 
ult.  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  after  being  restored.  1 
The  work  of  restoration  was  undertaken  about  two  ■: 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  S.  Timmis,  of  Liverpool,  1) 
undertook  to  defray  the  cost  of  restoring  the  nave.  4 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  alterations,  the  carrying  ji 
out  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Austin,  i> 
architect,  Lancaster,  was  2,500/.,  but  the  decayed  1' 
condition  of  the  fabric  rendered  further  restoration  il 
necessary,  and  the  total  cost  was  increased  to  about  if 
6,500/.  The  restoration  embraced  the  removal  of  J 
the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  and  its  re-erection  in  the  1 
original  style,  the  removal  of  the  old  debased  brick-  tfl 
lined  clearstories,  and  the  substitution  of  walls  and  ■ ; 
windows,  the  erection  of  an  oak  and  lead  roof,  'j| 


* See  last  article,  p.  194  ante,  as  to  the  vibration  of  cd 
membranes. 

I t See  “ Ganot’s  Physics,"  i?9?,  p.  277- 
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SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— X. 

SOUND  : THE  PHOTOPHONE. 

* |T  is  not  generally  known  that  sounds 

may  be  transmitted  over  long  dis- 

I tances  by  the  agency  of  a simple  ray 

of  light.  The  instrument  enabling  this  to  be 
done  is  called  the  photophone.  In  some  elec- 
trical experiments  it  was  discovered  that  sticks 
of  the  metal  selenium,  although  an  excellent 
medium  of  resistance  in  most  cases,  failed  to  a 
certain  extent  in  others.  At  one  time  one  of 
these  sticks  would  prove  a bad  conductor,  and 
at  another  unaccountably  become  a com- 
paratively good  one.  It  was  ascertained  that 
this  peculiarity  was  due  to  the  variation  in 
the  quality  of  light  falling  upon  the  selenium — 
a stick  which  offered  a certain  resistance  to  the 
■electricity  in  the  dark  only  offering  one-half 
•the  resistance  in  daylight.  From  its  variable 
u-esistance  in  the  electric  current  it  will  be  seen 
ithat  a galvanometer  could  be  employed  in 
■demonstrating  the  action  of  light  on  the  sele- 
nium, the  variation  of  the  current  running  pan 
passu  with  that  of  the  light. 

Graham  Bell  soon  found  that  the  telephone 
could  also  be  employed  in  showing  the  action 
of  light  on  selenium’.  His  further  discoveries 
in  this  direction  are  summarised  by  Mr. 
William  Ackroyd,  who  reminds  us  that  the 
■telephone  only  emits  sound  when  a rapidly 
-variable  current  of  electricity  is  passing 
-through  it,  and  consequently  no  sound  is 
given  out  so  long  as  the  regular  current  from  a 
battery  passes  through  the  telephone  in  un- 
varying strength  continuously  and  steadily  ; 
-therefore,  to  make  a telephone  give  out  sound 
- owing  to  the  action  of  light  on  selenium  placed 
in  the  circuit,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
rapidly  vary  the  quantity  of  light  falling  on  the 
•selenium,  so  as  to  produce  a rapidly  variable 
■ current  passing  through  the  telephone.  This 
was  soon  effected,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
the  necessary  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
light  might  be  produced  a very  great 
distance  away — that,  in  short,  various  sounds 
might  be  impressed  on  sunbeams  travelling 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  to  be  re-converted 
into  sound  by  the  selenium  receiver,  or  cell,  a 
long  way  off.  Ackroyd  further  remarks  that  in 
the  apparatus  devised  by  Graham  Bell,  the 
rapid  changes  from  light  to  darkness  producing 
the  required  variations  in  the  conductivity  of 
\the  selenium  led  to  changes  in  the  latter 
■corresponding  in  frequency  to  musical  vibra- 
tions, and  a musical  note  was  in  consequence 
emitted  by  the  telephone.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  active  agent  is  a sunbeam,  whilst  the 
sound  effect  depends  upon  the  rapid  variation 
of  an  electric  current  We  all  know  of  modern 
-experiments  in  wireless  telegraphy,  but  here 
was  a method  invented  many  years  ago  of 
transmitting  sound  over  long  distances  bj 
•means  of  a beam  of  light  only. 

So  far,  however,  Bell  could  only  send  a 
'musical  note  by  this  means.  It  occurred  to 
Xhim  subsequently  that  speech  could  be  sent  in 
the  same  wav,  and  the  difficulties  were  gradu- 
ally overcome.  He  caused  the  light  to  influence 
or  vary  the  current  of  electricity  passing 
through  the  selenium,  just  as  sound-waves  are 
made  to  influence  or  vary  the  current  of  elec- 
tricity passing  through  the  carbons  in  a micro- 
phone ; so  that  just  as  the  telephone  reproduces 
speech  in  the  latter  case,  so  also  it  was  made 
to  do  in  the  former.  We  need  not  describe  the 
various  forms  of  receivers  and  transmitters 
used  in  these  experiments,  but  the  form  of 
photophone  which,  according  to  Ackroyd, 
appears  to  have  given  the  most  satisfaction,  is  a 
thin  piece  of  looking-glass  framed  and  placed 
at  the  end  of  a speaking-tube,  in  such  a position 
as  that  it  may  be  set  in  vibration  by  means  of 
the  voice.  The  mirror  is,  of  course,  as  flexible 
as  possible,  and  the  student  will  understand 
that  a beam  of  light  reflected  from  its  face  is 
varied  by  the  vibrations  alluded  to.  In  other 
words  the  mirror  acts  as  a transmitting  instru- 
ment, for  when  a parallel  beam  falls  on  it,  and 
is  reflected,  the  quantity  of  light  which  reaches 
the  distant  selenium  receiver  evidently  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  mirror’s  surface  at  that 
moment  To  collect  or  receive  the  sonoriferous 
beam  Messrs.  Bell  and  Tainter  devised  a para- 
bolic reflector  having  a selenium  cell  in  its 
focus  connected  by  wires  to  the  telephone  and 
battery  Various  other  improvements  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  but  the  principle 
remains  the  same.  For  instance,  in  the  course 
of  their  experimental  work  the  two  last- 


mentioned  observers  found  that  a sonoriferous 
beam  possesses  the  power  of  causing  most 
substances  to  emit  sound  when  they  are  placed 
in  its  path,  so  that  the  selenium  receiver, 
battery,  and  telephone  could  be  dispensed  with. 
From  this  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases  placed  in  test-tubes  are 
efficient  sound-producers  when  a sonoriferous 
beam  is  converged  on  to  them. 

Sound  Produced  by  Radiant  Heat. 

An  outcome  of  these  experiments  with  the 
photophone,  foreshadowed  in  the  last  sentence, 
is  the  relationship  existing  between  radiant 
heat  and  sound.  The  salient  phenomena  are 
conveniently  demonstrated  by  Duboscq’s  appa- 
ratus, which  is  an  arrangement  by  which  an 
intermittent  beam  of  radiant  heat  maybe  made 
to  act  on  various  bodies.  It  consists  of  a disc 
mounted  on  a horizontal  axis,  and  which  can 
be  rotated  at  any  desired  speed.  The  disc  is 
perforated  by  a series  of  holes,  the  numbers  of 
which  are  in  some  multiple  of  the  ratio  4:5:6: 
8.  On  the  stand  is  a support,  bearing  a screen 
and  wide  tube,  behind  which  is  whatever 
source  of  radiant  heat  that  may  be  employed. 
If  the  rays  of  the  latter  are  to  be  concentrated 
on  one  series  (or  line)  of  holes  a double  convex 
lens  is  fitted  to  the  support,  or  a cylindrical 
lens  when  a slice  of  thermal  rays  is  to  be  used. 

Tyndall  showed  that  when  a long-necked 
flask  of  a certain  shape,  containing  a small 
quantity  of  ether,  was  placed  so  that  the  inter- 
mittent beam  from  a lime-light  could  fall  on  it, 
a distinct  musical  note  was  heard  in  an  ear- 
trumpet  attached  to  the  flask.  Amongst  liquids 
it  has  been  found  that  the  best  absorbers  of 
heat  give  the  loudest  sounds  by  the  method. 
The  pitch  of  the  musical  note  depends  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  disc  is  rotated. 

Tyndall  did  not  succeed  in  getting  dry  air  to 
emit  sound  when  acted  upon  by  the  inter- 
mittent beam,  though  moist  air  did  ; other 
gases  yield  sounds  in  the  order  of  their  absorp- 
tion of  heat.  Sounds  were  not  so  clearly 
brought  out  when  solid  bodies  were  acted 
upon.  In  this  connexion  the  ear -trumpet 
invented  by  Mercadier  may  be  alluded  to.  The 
plates  of  various  materials  to  be  experimented 
with  were,  one  at  a time,  fixed  in  the  mouth  of 
this  ear-trumpet.  Atkinson  observes  that  when 
the  intermittent  beam  is  allowed  to  act  on  this 
plate  it  is  set  in  vibration  and  a sound  is  pro- 
duced. This  is  not  due,  at  any  rate  chiefly,  to 
transverse  vibrations  of  the  plate,  for  neither 
the  pitch  nor  the  quality  of  the  note  was 
altered  when  the  thickness  and  nature  of  the 
plate  were  changed,  nor  was  it  altered  when 
the  plate  was  slit.  The  best  effects  were 
obtained  when  the  diaphragm  was  of  thin 
metal  foil  coated  with  lampblack  on  the  side 
next  the  rays.  Marked  effects  were  also 
obtained  when  a transparent  plate  was  used 
blackened  on  the  side  away  from  the  rays. 
The  effect  is  one  of  radiant  heat,  and  is  essen- 
tially due  to  alternate  expansions  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  layer  of  air  in  contact  with  the 
surfaces  which  absorb  the  radiant  heat. 

We  have  seen  that  a great  number  of 
substances  are  thrown  into  vibration  by  the 
intermittent  action  of  light  ; Lord  Rayleigh 
has  demonstrated  that,  as  was  originally 
thought,  the  sounds  in  question  are  due  to  the 
bending  of  the  plates  (when  these  are  used)  in 
consequence  of  unequal  heating.  This  view  is 
now  generally  adopted. 

The  Phonograph. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  this  well-known 
instrument  in  detail,  but  some  of  the  principles 
involved  maybe  briefly  alluded  to.  It  is  an 
instrument  for  recording  and  reproducing 
sound,  and  consists  essentially  of  a cylinder 
mounted  on  a horizontal  axis,  which  can  be 
rotated  beneath  a mouthpiece.  The  shaft  of 
the  handle  attached  to  the  horizontal  cylinder 
has  a wormed  thread,  which  as  the  shaft  is 
rotated  works  in  a correspondingly  grooved 
bearing.  A helical  groove  is  cut  upon  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder  of  the  same  “ pitch  ” as 
the  wormed  thread  upon  the  shaft.  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen  that  as  the  latter  is  rotated,  the 
cylinder  moves  backwards  or  forwards,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  mouthpiece  is  fixed  over  this  cylinder 
and  the  bottom  of  it  consists  of  a highly-sensitive 
diaphragm  or  membrane.  Between  the  mem- 
brane and  the  cylinder  a style  is  so  arranged 
that  one  side  of  it — the  point — shall  be  directed 
towards  the  cylinder,  and  work  over  the  helical 
groove  alluded  to,  whilst  the  other  side  touches 
the  membrane.  A sheet  of  tin-foil  is  stretched 
across  and  around  the  cylinder,  care  being 
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the  strengthening  of  the  tower,  the  erection  of 
modern  oak  seats  in  place  of  the  square  pews,  and 
anew  pulpit.  The  work  of  restoring  the  chancel 
was  undertaken  by  Lord  Tollemache,  the  lay  rector 
of  Acton  Church  at  a cost  of  1,300/.,  the  work  em- 
bracing the  erection  of  an  oak  roof  and  the  renew- 
ing of  the  Jacobean  woodwork  which  remained  from 
a former  restoration.  Mr.  H.  J.  Tollemache.  M.P., 
has  defrayed  the  cost  of  erecting  an  organ  chamber. 

Restoration  of  Church,  Stockport.— St. 
Thomas’s  Church.  Stockport,  is  to  be  restored  and 
renovated  under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
J.  Medland  Taylor,  of  Manchester.  The  work  will 
be  commenced  early  in  October. 

Restoration  of  New  Alresford  Parish 
Church,  Hants.— The  parish  Church  of  New 
Alresford,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  has 
just  been  reconsecrated  after  restoration.  The 
original  idea,  according  to  the  Hampshire  Observer, 
was  simply  to  repair  the  walls  which  had  become 
dangerous,  to  remove  the  galleries  which  dis- 
figured the  church,  and  to  extend  the  chancel.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  the  roof  was  in  a 
dangerous  state,  and  that  nothing  short  of  complete 
restoration  could  be  attempted.  Of  the  original 
Early  English  church  all  that  now  remains  is  a 
little  window,  which  has  been  placed  near  the  font, 
‘ d one  column,  which  has  been  incorporated  into 
w*  three-light  stained  window  in  the  chancel  aisle 
This  window  was,  till  the  present  restoration,  the 
east  window  of  the  church,  but  with  the  enlarged 
chancel  it  was  found  unsuitable,  and  so  was  re- 
moved, together  with  the  carved  oak  reredos.  The 
<new  chancel  window  is  of  plain  glass,  and  consists 
of  one  large  central  light  and  two  smaller  lights 
underneath.  The  Early  English  church  was,  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield  (the  architect  for  the  restora- 
tion) considers,  of  the  date  about  1200,  and 
this  gave  way  to  a Perpendicular  church  about 
1400.  When  this  was  burnt  down  in  1659  the 
authorities  simply  patched  up  the  building  in  a hap- 
hazard lashion.  Last  year  the  wooden  columns 
were  found  to  be  so  rotten  that  their  removal 
was  imperative.  When  the  plaster  was  cleared 
from  the  inside  of  the  walls,  and  the  stucco 
from  the  outside,  the  outlines  were  dis- 
covered of  the  windows  of  the  Perpendicular 
church.  The  architect  designed  new  windows  to 
fill  the  openings  thus  uncovered.  In  one  of  the 
windows,  the  eastward  one  in  the  north  aisle,  the 
old  stones  and  pieces  of  tracery  have  been  used. 
The  lower  part  ot  the  old  walls  of  the  church 
remain,  but  the  upper  portions  have  been  rebuilt, 
and  the  new  roof  is  of  oak  throughout.  The  ring- 
ing loft  has  been  raised  and  made  sound,  otherwise 
the  tower  has  not  been  interfered  with.  The 
chancel  has  been  extended  10  ft.  eastward.  The 
floor  of  the  body  of  the  church  has  been  laid 
throughout  with  pitch-pine  blocks,  and  the  chancel 
with  mosaics.  The  north  and  south  aisles  have 
been,  by  the  removal  of  the  galleries,  considerably 
lowered.  The  earth  outside  has  been  cleared  back, 
and  open  drains  laid  round  to  catch  the  water  from 
the  roof.  The  old  flints  have  been  largely  used  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  walls,  the  buttresses 'being  of 
Bath  stone  dressing.  A somewhat  unsightly  brick 
porch  has  been  removed  from  the  north  door,  and 
the  door  itself  has  been  renovated  and  polished.  A 
new  door  of  solid  oak  has  been  erected  at  the 
western  entrance  to  the  church.  The  church  now 
consists  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  tran- 
septs and  chancel.  The  organ  is  placed  in  the  south 
transept,  and  the  vestries  are  at  the  rear  of  the 
instrument.  The  pillars  dividing  the  nave  from  the 
aisles  are  of  Bath  stone.  All  the  old  tablets  have 
been  reincorporated  into  the  walls.  The  total  cost 
of  the  work  has  been  about  6,000/.,  and  Messrs. 
Goddard  & Sons,  of  Farnham,  were  the  contractors. 
The  old  pews  have  been  discarded,  and  the  church 
is  now  seated  throughout  with  chairs,  and  a kneeler 
is  provided  for  each  seat.  At  present  the  choir 
have  to  sit  in  chairs,  but  it  is  hoped  that  funds  will 
shortly  be  forthcoming  to  erect  stalls.  The  organ 
has  been  rebuilt  by  Mr.  G.  Conduit,  of  Alton. 

Restoration  of  Rushton  Parish  Church, 
CHESHIRE. — The  parish  church  of  Rushton  has  just 
been  reopened  after  restoration.  The  architect  for 
the  work  was  Mr.  John  Critchlow,  of  Leek  ; the 
contractor,  Mr.  W.  Grace,  of  Leek  ; and  Mr.  Roger 
Lowe,  of  Farnworth,  has  laid  the  block  flooring. 

Restoration  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Wilms- 
low. — On  the  29th  inst.  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
*":U  rededicate  the  chancel  and  Jesus  Chapel  of  St. 
l3artholoraew's,  Wilmslow,  near  Manchester.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Bodley. 

Catholic  Church,  Donaghmoyne,  co.  Mona- 
ghan, Ireland. — The  foundation  stone  has  just 
been  laid  at  Broomfield,  Donaghmoyne,  county 
Monaghan,  of  St.  Patrick’s  new  church.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  new  church  is  Mr.  G.  L.  O'Connor,  of 
Dublin.  The  building  is  Gothic  in  style,  cruciform 
in  plan,  with  nave,  transepts,  and  sacristies. 
Lancet  windows  will  be  placed  in  the  alternate 
spaces  between  the  buttresses. 

Improvements  at  Frankford  Catholic 
Church,  Tullamore,  Ireland.— At  Frankford 
Catholic  Church  a new  belfry  and  bell  are  being 
erected.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  from  plans 
and  specifications  by  Mr.  Walter  G.  Doolin,  M.A., 
architect,  Dublin. 

Chancel,  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich. — 
On  the  28th  ult.  the  new  altar  which  has  been 


erected  at  St.  Peter  Mancroft  was  dedicated.  The 
chancel,  which  has  not  been  used  for  some  months 
past — during  which  works  of  restoration  have  been 
proceeding — was  reopened  on  this  occasion.  Exten- 
sive works  of  restoration  have  recently  been  carried 
out  at  this  church.  In  January  last  the  following 
report  on  the  chancel  floor  levels  was  received  from 
Messrs.  W.  Bucknall  & G.  N.  Cowper,  architects,  of 
Westminster,  who  completed  the  restoration  of  the 
tower  some  few  years  ago  : — “ The  levels  of  the 
chancel  floor  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich,  as 
they  are  at  present,  are  very  evidently  not  the 
original  levels.  They  are,  moreover,  very  detri- 
mental to  the  dignity  of  the  church.  The  great 
height  of  the  presbytery  floor,  which  remains  very 
nearly  at  its  original  level,  is  very  unusual  in  an 
English  parish  church.  It  is,  of  course,  accounted 
for  by  the  passage  beneath  this  part  of  the  church, 
which  is  now  no  longer  used.  Beside  St.  Peter 
Mancroft,  two  other  notable  examples  of  this 
feature  in  Norfolk  churches  may  be  mentioned,  viz., 
St.  Gregory's  in  Norwich,  and  the  parish  church  of 
Walpole  St.  Peter.  In  both  these  churches  the 
presbytery  floor  is  even  higher,  and  it  is  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way,  viz.,  by  the  existence  of  a 
passage  underneath.  But,  unlike  St.  Peter  Man- 
croft, the  levels  in  these  cases  appear  to  remain 
very  much  as  they  originally  were,  and  they  are 
therefore  valuable  examples  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
the  present  instance.  The  chief  point  of  difference 
between  the  levels  of  these  two  chancels  and  the 
present  levels  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft  is  that,  in  the 
former  the  main  flight  of  steps  occurs  eastwards 
of  the  choir  stalls.  Thus  the  higher  level  is 
confined  to  the  presbytery,  and  much  greater  dig- 
nity is  given  to  the  whole  appearance  of  the  church. 
A raised  presbytery  was,  as  already  implied,  a thing 
avoided  in  English  parish  churches,  while  a raised 
choir  would  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  them. 
But  where  the  former  exists  it  is  a misfortune  that 
the  dignified  effect  of  which  it  is  capable  should  be 
spoilt  by  placing  the  choir  stalls  on  the  same  level. 
It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  bring  these  down  to 
what  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  their  original  level  of 
one  or  at  the  most  two  steps  above  the  level  of  the 
nave,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reclaim  for  their  use  the 
western-most  bay  of  the  chancel,  which,  to  the  great 
destruction  of  the  dignity  of  this  very  fine  church, 
has  been  utilised  for  some  of  the  nave  seats.  It  is 
quite  evident  from  the  bases  of  the  pillars  that  the 
original  levels  at  St.  Peter  Mancroft  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  above-mentioned  churches.  There  are 
also  indications  showing  that  the  present  floor  of 
the  presbytery  is  at  its  highest  part  some  seven 
inches  lower  than  the  original  level.  This  can 
either  be  restored  at  the  same  time,  or  left  as  it  is, 
as  far  westwards  as  the  temporary  wooden  floor, 
which  should  in  either  case  be  removed.  As 
regards  the  material  of  the  floor  and  steps,  we  should 
recommend  that  the  existing  stones  should  be 
used  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  the  rest  should  be 
made  up  in  plain  stone  to  match.  Of  far  more  im- 
portance than  any  elaborate  pavement  is  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  levels,  and  the  cost  of  a small  portion 
of  elaborate  pavement  would  go  far  towards  meet- 
ing the  expense  of  this.  Moreover,  in  the  two 
above-mentioned  churches  the  chancel  floor  is  all 
of  plain  stone  ; and  so  it  is  in  most  churches  of  this 
date.  And,  whether  their  original  floors  were  or 
were  not  more  elaborate,  the  plain  stone  is 
eminently  satisfactory  and  at  home  in  England. 
If,  however,  money  for  it  is  forthcoming,  some 
bands  of  small  glazed  green  and  yellow  tiles  in 
elaborate  patterns  would  be  the  most  desirable 
form  of  enrichment  at  present  at  disposal  for  the 
fabric  of  the  floor.  Marble  and  Italian  mosaic 
should  be  rejected  as  unsuitable  to  England  and 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  this  most  typical  English 
church.  But  we  should  recommend,  as  of  the  next 
importance  to  the  restoration  of  the  levels  of  the  floor, 
a decoration  which  can  be  added  to  it  in  the  form  of 
some  really  fine  and  suitable  ancient  Oriental 
carpet.”  After  discussion  it  was  agreed  by  the 
vestry  to  authorise  the  vicar  and  the  churchwardens 
to  apply  at  the  Consistory  Court  for  a faculty  for 
carrying  out  the  work  of  the  restoration  of  the 
chancel  to  the  original  levels  on  the  lines  of  Messrs. 
Bucknall  & Cowper's  report,  and  also  to  form  a side 
chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  for  daily 
service,  and  this  has  since  been  done,  and  the  work 
completed,  the  chancel  floor  having  been  generally 
restored  to  what  is  believed  to  have  been  its  original 
level,  and  the  side  chapel  formed  as  desired.  In  the 
course  of  the  operations  an  interesting  discovery 
was  made  of  a staircase  leading  from  what  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  priest's  chamber  under  the 
organ  and  leading  up  to  the  altar.  The  remains  of 
this  staircase  have  been  preserved  and  an  iron 
grating  placed  above  them.  Practically  the  whole 
of  the  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  Downing 
& Son.  The  new  altar  was  made  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Hawes,  of  Norwich. 

Mansion,  Perth. — A new  mansion  house  is  in 
course  of  erection  for  Mr.  Rufus  D.  Pullar.  It  is 
built  on  the  side  of  a hill  on  the  Crieff-road,  about 
a mile  and  a half  from  Perth.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Francis  W.  Bedford  & Sydney  D.  Kitson,  of 
Leeds.  The  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  D.  Robertson, 
and  the  following  contractors  are  being  employed 
upon  the  works  : — Excavators  and  concrete,  Messrs. 
D.  R.  Taylor,  Perth  ; steel  work,  Messrs.  P.  & W. 
M'Lellan,  Limited,  Glasgow  ; masons'  and  brick- 
layers work,  Messrs.  J.  & C.  Hay,  Dundee ; car- 


penter and  joiner  work,  Messrs.  Stewart  & Mac- 
Farlane,  Perth  ; plumber  and  drainage  work, 
Messrs.  Frew  & Son,  Perth  ; plasterer's  work, 
Messrs.  J.  Mackay  & Son,  Perth  ; glazier’s  work, 
Mr.  C.  Alexander,  Perth  ; leaded  glazing,  Mr.  W. 
Pape,  Leeds  ; ornamental  glazing,  Mr.  W.  Pape  and 
Mr.  Stephen  Adam,  Glasgow,  and  Messrs.  G. 
Walton  & Co.,  Glasgow  ; electric  light  installation, 
Messrs.  Ernest  Scott  & Mountain,  Newcastle  ; 
electric  bells  and  speaking  tubes,  Messrs.  Westwood 
& Sons,  Perth  ; ornamental  plaster  work,  Mr.  G.  P. 
Bankart,  Leicester;  hot  water  heating,  Messrs.  H. 
Walker  & Son,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; casements, 
Messrs.  Williams  Brothers,  Chester  ; lift,  Messrs. 
John  Bryden  & Sons,  Edinburgh  ; carving,  Mr.  J. 
Hayes,  Edinburgh  ; tiling,  Messrs.  Field  & Allen, 
Edinburgh,  and  Messrs.  C.  W.  Williams  & Co., 
Manchester  ; panellings  and  interior  woodwork,  &c., 
Messrs.  Marsh,  Jones,  Cribb.  & Co.,  Leeds  ; Messrs. 
Stewart  & MacFarlane,  Perth  ; and  Mr.  C.  Grant, 
Perth. 

Club  House,  Londonderry.— Mr.  Joseph 
Ballintine  has  obtained  the  contract  for  the  new 
club  house  for  the  Foyle  Rowing  Club.  The  site  of 
the  building  is  on  the  Strand-road,  with  a frontage 
°f  3°  ft- to  the  river.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
building  will  consist  of  an  entertainment  room, 
which  will  be  constructed  to  accommodate  200 
persons.  The  building  is  being  erected  from  the 
plans  of  Mr.  J.  P.  M'Grath,  C.E.,  architect,  London- 
derry. 

Midland  Railway  Hotel,  Manchester. — The 
Improvement  and  Buildings  Committee  of  the  Man- 
chester Corporation  have  passed  the  plans  for  the 
Midland  Grand  Hotel,  to  be  erected  by  the  Midland 
Railway  on  the  site  now  being  cleared  close  to  the 
Central  Station.  The  hotel  will  have  frontages  to 
Peter-street,  Mount-street,  Lower  Mosley-street,  and 
Windmill-street.  Granite  is  to  be  the  material  used 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  superstructure,  and  the  main 
building  above  this  will  be  of  terra  cotta.  A concert 
hall  forms  a part  of  the  design. 

Proposed  Isolation  Hospital,  Lowestoft.— 
On  the  24th  ult.  an  inquiry  was  held  at  :Oulton 
Board  School,  Lowestoft,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Walter 
Wheaton,  M.D.,  an  inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  into  an  application  by  the  Mutford  and 
Lothingland  Rural  District  Council  for  powers  to 
borrow  2,700/.  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  an 
isolation  hospital  for  the  district.  Mr.  A.  Smith 
(surveyor),  and  Mr.  Clarke  (architect),  were  among 
those  present. 

Proposed  New  Hotel,  Mundesley,  Norfolk. 
—It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  hotel  at  Mundesley. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Green,  of  Norwich,  is  the  architect. 

Proposed  New  Hotel,  Llanelly.— At  the 
annual  licensing  sessions  for  the  Llanelly  Petty 
Sessional  Division  recently,  Mr.  William  Griffiths, 
architect,  made  application  for  a licence  for  a new 
hotel  at  Llanelly,  which  it  is  intended  to  erect  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Bradbury  Hall,  opposite  the  new 
Town  Hall. 

Proposed  New  Hotel,  Overstrand,  Cromer. 
— It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  hotel  at  Overstrand. 
The  site  of  the  proposed  building  is  opposite  the 
Ivy  House  Farm,  on  the  road  between  Overstrand 
and  Sidestrand.  Mr.  Boardman,  of  Norwich,  is  the 
architect.  There  are  to  be  twenty-three  bedrooms 
in  the  building. 

Unionist  Club,  South  Shields.— On  the  24th 
ult.  the  new  club  which  has  been  erected  by  the 
Unionists  in  South  Shields  was  opened.  The  new 
premises  are  situate  in  Catherine-street,  and  have 
been  erected  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Morton,  architect,  of  South  Shields.  The  building 
is  four  stories  in  height.  The  approach  from  the 
street  is  through  a vaulted  lobby  to  the  entrance 
hall,  and  beyond  is  a staircase  leading  to  the  floors 
above.  On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a reading- 
room,  whilst  opposite  there  is  a smoke-room,  and 
in  the  rear  are  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories.  The 
first  floor  is  utilised  as  a billiard  room,  and  the 
second  floor  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  divided 
into  three  small  rooms  by  means  of  collapsible 
partitions.  The  building  is  lighted  throughout  with 
electricity. 

College  Buildings,  near  Newport. — Agri- 
cultural college  buildings  are  being  erected  at  The 
Ancellors,  Edgmond,  near  Newport,  for  the  Harper- 
Adams  Foundation.  Mr.  G.  I.  Muirhead,  of  New- 
port, Salop,  is  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  H.  Teather, 
of  Shrewsbury,  is  the  architect. 

Technical  College,  Derby. — A new  Technical 
College  is  being  erected  in  Green-lane,  Derby.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Waller  6k  Sons,  of  Gloucester. 

Asylum,  Inverness. — The  work  in  connexion 
with  the  first  instalment  of  the  additions  made  to 
the  Northern  Counties  District  Asylum,  at  Inver- 
ness, has  just  been  completed.  The  addition  con- 
sists of  a new  male  hospital  ward,  which  cost  over 
12,000/.  Messrs.  Ross  & MacBeth  are  the  archi- 
tects. Other  improvements  are  also  proceeding  at 
the  asylum,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
addition  of  a female  hospital.  The  cost  of  the 
female  hospital  and  nurses'  rooms  and  kitchen  im- 
provements is  estimated  at  15,941/.,  and  the  new 
boiler-house  and  boilers  at  2,500/.,  making  a grand 
total  of  30,571/. 

Open-air  Bath,  Liverpool. — On  ithe  26th  ult. 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool  opened  a new  open- 
air  bath  which  has  been  constructed  by  the  Baths 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  in  Gore-street,  off 
Stanhope-street.  The  bath,  situated  immediately 
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behind  St.  Matthew's  Church.  Hill-street,  occupies 
the  site  of  about  fifty  dwelling  houses  which 
were  demolished  some  time  ago  as  insanitary. 
Together  with  the  gymnasium  it  covers  an 
area  of  about  1,100  square  yards.  The  gymnasium, 
which  will  be  provided  with  the  usual  youths' 
gymnastic  apparatus,  is  44  ft.  long,  with  an 
average  width  of  40  ft.  Adjoining  is  a small 
bath,  6 ft.  by  5 ft.,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  in  which  the  lads  may  wash  before  entering 
the  bath  or  using  the  gymnasium.  Around  the 
bath,  which  is  only  3 ft.  6 in.  deep  at  the  greatest 
depth,  are  situated  covered  dressing  sheds.  The 
water  in  the  bath  is  fresh  water  from  the  mains, 
and  there  is  a drinking  fountain  for  the  use  of  the 
children.  All  the  buildings  are  structures  of  red 
brick  with  terra-cotta  dressings.  Mr.  W.  R.  Court 
the  engineer  and  superintendent  of  the  baths, 
designed  the  buildings.  Messrs.  L.  Marr  & Son, 
Liverpool,  were  the  contractors. 

Additions  to  School,  Soundwell,  Glouces- 
tershire.— Additions  are  to  be  made  in  connexion 
with  the  day  schools  at  Soundwell.  Mr.  H.  \V. 
Bennett,  of  Staple  Hill,  is  the  architect,  and  the 
tender  has  been  accepted  of  Messrs.  Edwards  Bros., 
Downend,  at  1,619/. 

Alterations  to  the  Public  School,  Airlie, 
Forfar. — Messrs.  L.  & J.  Falconer,  Blairgowrie,  have 
prepared  plans  and  specifications  for  alterations  to 
the  public  school  at  Airlie,  and  the  contractors  are — 
Masons,  Crabbe  & Ballentyne  ; joiner,  Charles 
Ogilvy,  plasterer,  George  Murray  ; painters,  Barrie  & 
Guild — all  of  Kirriemuir. 

Scarborough  College. — The  foundation-stone 
has  just  been  laid  of  this  building,  on  the  Weapon- 
ness  Estate,  South  Cliff.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Hall,  Cooper  & Davis,  and  the  contracts  have  been 
entrusted  to  the  following  : Mr.  W.  Overton,  brick, 
stone,  and  plaster  work,  3,780/.  5s.  qd.;  G.  Scales, 
carpentry  and  joiner  work,  2,500/.  7s.  5c]. ; Appleby 
& Brogden,  ironwork,  283/.  10s.  id.;  G.  F.  Wells, 
plumbing  work,  500/.  17s.;  Joseph  Hargrave,  tiles, 
613/.  6s.  6d.;  Thomas  Fidler,  painting,  139/.  15s.  6d. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Fehr,  of  London,  will  do  the  sculpture 
work.  The  total  cost — apart  from  the  furnishing — 
will  be  about  9,400/. 

Workhouse  Infirmary,  Redruth. — A new  in- 
firmary has  just  been  added  to  Redruth  Workhouse. 
Mr.  Sampson  Hill  was  the  architect. 

Theatre,  Hanley. — A new  theatre  has  been 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Trinity-street  and  Foundry- 
street,  Hanley.  The  new  building  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Grand,  and  it  has  been  erected  from  the  plans 
of  Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  of  London.  Seating  accom- 
modation is  provided  for  nearly  3,000  persons,  while 
on  an  emergency  standing  room  can  be  found  for 
several  hundred  more  spectators.  The  auditorium 
is  75  ft.  wide  and  78  ft.  deep,  the  dimensions  of  the 
stage  being  63  ft.  wide  and  44  ft.  deep,  with  a scene 
dock  and  property  room  40  ft.  by  16  ft.  The  width 
of  the  proscenium  is  32  ft.,  which,  by  a folding 
arrangement,  can  be  increased  to  41  ft.,  and  thus 
enable  an  arena  for  circus  performances  to  be  pro- 
vided by  utilising  part  of  the  pit  and  the  stage. 
Externally,  the  building  is  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressings.  There  is  an  installation  of  the  electric 
light,  and  the  heating  is  on  the  hot-water  system. 
The  contractor  for  the  erection  is  Mr.  T.  Godwin,  of 
Hanley.  The  cost  of  the  site  was  5,000/.,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  building,  including  furnishing, 
is  20,000 /.  The  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  J.  F.  Revill. 
The  fibrous  plaster  decorations  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  Plastic  Decoration  Company,  of  London, 
the  ordinary  decorations  and  upholstering  by 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Morton  & Sons,  Liverpool  ; the  iron 
construction  by  Messrs.  Whitford  & Co.,  London  ; 
the  sanitary  fittings  by  Messrs.  Howson  Bros., 
Hanley  ; the  electric  lighting  fittings  by  Messrs. 
Laing,  Wharton,  & Co.,  London  ; the  gas  arrange- 
ment by  Messrs.  Jenkins,  Leeds  ; the  seating  by  T. 
Cavanagh  ; whilst  Messrs.  Dowson,  Taylor,  & Co., 
of  Manchester,  have  supplied  the  fire  extinguishing 
apparatus ; and  Messrs.  Oldroyd,  of  Leeds,  the 
heating  apparatus. 

Lumphanan  Parish  Hall,  Aberdeen. — The 
new  Parish  Hall  at  Lumphanan,  which  has  been 
erected  by  the  Parish  Council,  was  opened  on  the 
26th  ult.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  between 
400  and  500  persons,  and  there  are  cloak  rooms  for 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Attached  to  the  hall  is 
a cottage  for  the  caretaker.  The  building  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  George  Spark,  Lumphanan,  and  the 
contractors  were — Mason  work,  D.  Calder  & 
Co.,  Aboyne  ; carpenter  work,  W.  G.  M'Robbie, 
Lumphanan  ; slater  work,  Robert  Wright  & Sons, 
Aboyne  ; plaster  work,  George  Morrison,  Banchory  ; 
plumber  work,  Thomas  Davidson  & Co.,  Banchory. 

Newcastle  Guildhall  ExcHAXGE.^After  be- 
ing altered  and  extended,  the  Exchange  at  the 
Guildhall,  Newcastle,  is  about  to  be  re-opened  for 
business  purposes.  The  heavy  stone  piers  (ten  in 
number)  carrying  the  arches  which  supported  the 
north  wall  and  floor  of  the  Guildhall  have  been 
removed,  and  the  superstructure  is  now  carried 
upon  steel  girders,  resting  upon  four  steel  stanchions. 
The  Exchange  proper  covers  an  area  of  3,800  square 
ft.,  with  a cubical  space  of  77,000  ft.,  and  has  its 
entrances  on  the  north  from  the  Sandhill,  and  on 
the  south  from  the  Quayside.  On  entering  from  the 
Sandhill,  on  the  left  are  situated  the  porters’,  read- 
ing, and  manager's  rooms,  with  latrine  accommoda- 
tion. Entering  from  the  Quayside,  on  the  left  will 
be  found  the  writing-room,  with  the  Chamber  of 
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Commerce  over,  the  telegraph  and  telephone-room, 
with  small  committee-room  over,  and  in  front  the 


smoking-room.  The  foregoing  apartments  are 
separated  from  the  main  Exchange  by  glazed 
screens.  Increased  height  has  been  effected  by 
lowering  the  old  floor  2 ft.  4 in.,  giving  a height  to 
the  Exchange  of  20  ft.  6 in.  The  windows  have 
been  increased  in  size.  The  floors  are  covered  with 
wood  block  flooring,  supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs. 
Geary  & Walker,  of  London.  The  heating  is  by 
hot  water  on  the  low  pressure  system.  The  decora- 
tive fibrous  plaster  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Dodds,  of  Jarrow,  the  general  contractor 
being  Mr.  Thomas  Lumsden,  of  Jarrow.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Messrs.  Armstrong  & Knowles,  archi- 
tects, Newcastle. 

Home  (Catholic),  Newry.— In  order  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  accommodation  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  male  aged  poor  and  orphan  children,  a 
building  is  being  erected  at  the  rear  of  the  existing 
Home,  Kilmorey-street.  It  is  to  be  set  apart 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Mr.  John 
Brown,  architect,  Newry,  prepared  the  plans  for 
the  new  structure,  and  Mr.  Denis  Neary,  Newry, 
is  the  contractor  for  the  work. 

Proposed  New  Theatre  for  Blyth,  North- 
umberland.— Arrangements  are  now  in  progress 
by  the  Blyth  Theatre  Company,  Limited,  for  the 
erection  of  a new  theatre,  on  ground  in  close 
proximity  to  the  present  theatre  at  Waterloo, 
Blyth.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Hope, 
architect,  of  Newcastle.  The  auditorium  of  the  new 
building  will  be  67  ft.  from  the  curtain  line  to  the 
back  of  the  pit  and  66  ft.  6 in.  wide.  There  are  to 
be  two  tiers — the  circle  and  the  gallery.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  theatre  will  seat  2,500  persons. 

Alterations  to  Hotel,  Dublin. — Some  altera- 
tions have  just  been  carried  out  at  the  Burlington 
Hotel  and  Restaurant.  St.  Andrew-street,  Dublin. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  James  Pile,  and  the  architect, 
under  whose  supervision  the  additions  and  altera- 
tions have  been  carried  out,  is  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Callag- 
han. 

Workmen's  Cottages,  Penshurst. — In  response 
to  the  advertisement  recently  inserted  in  the  Builder 
by  the  Rural  District  Council  of  Sevenoaks  for 
workmen's  cottages  for  Penshurst,  1 13  applications 
for  particulars  were  received  and  sixty  sets  of 
drawings  sent  in.  Mr.  Edgar  Wood,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of 
Manchester,  was  the  professional  adjudicator 
appointed  by  the  Council,  and  he  has  selected  the 
designs  of  Utility  (on  a tablet  *)  by  Messrs.  Taylor 
& Sons,  of  Aylesbury,  subject  to  certain  modifica- 
tions, as  most  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Council. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 


Water  Supply,  Huxtly,  Aberdeen. — The  new 
works  in  connexion  with  the  additional  water  supply 
for  Huntly  were  inaugurated  on  the  24th  ult.  The 
works  were  designed  by  Mr.  James  Barron,  C.E., 
Aberdeen,  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Hunter  Clark, 
Elgin. 

Sewage  Disposal,  Kirkburton,  Yorkshire. — 
The  Kirkburton  Urban  District  Council  have  had 
before  them  since  last  May  competitive  schemes 
from  several  engineers  for  the  complete  resewerage 
and  sewage-disposal  for  the  whole  of  their  districts 
of  New  and  Old  Kirkburton.  At  a meeting  held  the 
other  dav  to  finally  decide  the  question,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  scheme  submitted  by  Mr.  T.  Aird 
Murray,  C.E.,  of  Sheffield,  be  accepted,  and  that  he 
be  appointed  engineer  to  the  Council  to  carry  out 
the  scheme. 

Projected  Ship  Canal  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Hudson. — The  British  Consul- 
General  in  New  York  mentions  in  his  last  report 
that  a preliminary  examination  has  been  made  for  a 
ship  canal  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Hudson  River  of  a sufficient  capacity 
to  transport  the  tonnage  of  the  lakes  to  the  sea.  In 
the  report  on  this  subject  three  routes  are  stated  to 
be  possible.  First,  from  Lake  Erie  by  the  Upper 
Niagara  River  to  the  vicinity  of  Tonawanda 
or  Lassalle,  thence  by  canal  with  locks  to  the 
Lower  Niagara  River  to  some  point  on  Lake 
Ontario,  through  Lake  Ontario  to  Oswego,  up  the 
Oswego  and  Oneida  rivers  to  Oneida  Lake,  through 
the  lake  and  across  the  divide  to  the  Mohawk 
River,  and  down  that  river  to  the  Hudson  at 
Troy.  The  second  route  follows  the  line  of  the 
Erie  Canal  from  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara 
River  through  to  the  Hudson,  or  this  line  so 
modified  as  to  provide  a continuously-descending 
canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson.  The  third 
route  coincides  with  the  first  from  Lake  Erie 
to  Lake  Ontario,  running  thence  through 
Lake  Ontario  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
and  down  that  river  to  some  point  near  Ogdens- 
burg,  crossing  the  State  of  New  York  to  Lake 
Champlain,  up  the  lake,  and  then  following  in 
general  the  route  of  the  Champlain  Canal  to  the 
Hudson  at  Troy.  The  relative  merits  of  these  routes 
are  discussed  in  the  report,  and  the  first  is  con- 
sidered the  best  ; but  the  cost  of  construction  is 
estimated  at  about  40,000,000/.,  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance  at  about  400,000/.  a year.  It  is  stated 
that  such  a canal  would  have  no  military  value,  and 
that  it  is  not  advisable  that  its  construction  should 


be  undertaken  by  the  Government.  The  opinion  is 
expressed  that  if,  beyond  the  improvements  now; 
being  carried  out  under  existing  plans,  the  Erie; 
Canal  be  further  improved  so  as  to  be  made  navi- ; 
gable  for  1,500-ton  barges,  necessary  alterations  t 
being  made  in  its  alignment  so  as  to  give  a con-  it 
tinuously-descending  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Hudson,  and  the  Mohawk  River  be  canalised,  this: 
would  enable  cargo  to  be  transported  from  east  to 
west  at  a cheaper  rate  than  by  a ship  canal,  and 
that  the  cost  would  be  approximately  one-fourth 
that  of  a ship  canal. — Times. 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE. — A fine  ceiling  painting,  representing  tt 
The  Seine  and  its  Tributaries,”  has  been  placed  i| 
in  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  at  Rouen.  It  isi| 
the  work  of  M.  Baudoiiin,  a pupil  of  M.  Puvisill 

de  Chavannes. M.  Marquiset,  of  Laon,  has  been  i| 

elected  President  of  the  Society  des  Architectes  de 

l’Aisne  for  1S98-99. The  new  Bonnat  Museum,  at; 

Bavonne,  is  nearly  finished,  and  will  be  opened  early  j 

next  year. A statue  to  Volney  is  to  be  erected  at  1 

Craon  (Mayenne)  on  the  19th  inst. The  death  t 

is  announced,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  of  M.  Henri: 
Ding,  sculptor,  and  Director  of  the  Ecole  de  Sci yfrff 
ture  at  Grenoble.  He  was  an  artist  of  no  ordii[ 
powers.  A figure  of  Christ  which  he  exhibited'ifV 
the  Salon  gave  rise  to  a great  deal  of  warm  discus-*1 
sion  in  the  artistic  world.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  monument  erected  at  Vizille  in  memory  of 
the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  and  which  was 
inaugurated  in  1S8S.  He  was  also  author  of 
a monument  to  “ La  Gloire  de  la  Revolution," 
erected  last  year  at  Grenoble.  The  capital  possesses 
a charming  work  from  his  hand,  the  “ Enfant  a la! 

Source,"  in  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. The 

death  is  announced  also  of  the  etcher  Felicien  Rops, 
an  artist  of  very  individual  talent.  He  was  a Huiv- 
garian  by  birth,  but  French  by  adoption.  He  first? 
became  known  at  Brussels,  forty  years  ago,  by  > 
various  caricatures  and  lithographs,  one  of  which,  t 
“ Un  Enterrement  au  Pays  Wallon,”  obtained  a 
great  success.  He  then  took  up  etching,  and; 
executed  interior  studies  in  the  Dutch  school.; 
Unfortunately  he  made  a less  desirable  kind  of 
reputation  by  engravings  of  an  immoral  character. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


' SLx  designs  under  the  motto  “ Utility  ” 1 


Technical  Schools  for  Bootle.  — At  the; 
Bootle  Town  Hall,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  Colonel  W.  R.l 
Slacke,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  applica-: 
tion  of  the  Town  Council  to  the  Local  Government: 
Board  for  approval  of  the  borrowing  of  i5<351^-  for:; 
the  erection  of  a technical  school.  The  Town  Clerk  I 
said  there  was  no  technical  school  existing  in  then 
borough  other  than  that  carried  on  under  the  Coj-. 
poration.  At  present  the  school  was  conducted  ini; 
rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Free  Library  and; 
Museum.  It  had  been  used  as  a technical  school* 
since  1891.  But  science  schools  had  also  been  heldli 
there  since  1887.  They  were  not  only  inconvenient,) 
but  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  site  adjoined:! 
the  Town  Hall,  and  had  been  purchased  by  the 
Corporation,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Go-* 
vernment  Board,  in  February,  1897.  The  site', 
comprises  3,106  square  yards.  The  frontage  toa 
Balliol-road  is  208  ft.  and  Pembroke-road  163  ft.  If 
The  plans  accepted  were  those  of  Messrs.  Best  & . 
Callon.  Twenty-two  plans  were  received  in  com-ij 
petition.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  20,000 /. 

Liverpool  Town  Hall  Ballroom. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Corpora-: 
tion,  a report  from  the  City  Surveyor  as  to  the  con-i 
dition  of  the  roof  of  the  large  ballroom  at  the  Town;! 
Hall  was  approved,  and  it  was  decided,  if  necessary  •» 
to  have  the  roof  and  ceiling  reconstructed,  at  a co3  i| 
not  exceeding  3,000/.  It  is  understood  that  a serious; 
development  of  dry  rot  was  discovered  in  the  roof,;’ 
though  unfortunately  this  was  not  ascertained  until:; 
the  work  of  redecorating  the  present  ceiling  was: 
well  in  hand.  The  extra  outlay  is  in  addition  to  th»l 
8,000/.  already  voted  for  certain  alterations  and  re-1 
decorating  of  the  Town  Hall.  It  was  hoped  that;' 
the  work  originally  sanctioned  would  be  completed*; 
at  the  beginning  of  September,  but  the  reconstruc-ij 
tion  of  the  ballroom  ceiling  will  keep  the  place  in  i 
the  hands  of  the  workmen  for  some  two  or  thregi 
months  longer. — Liverpool  Post.  rag 

Archaeological  Discovery. — A discovery  h&s; 
just  been  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  at  a spot" 
between  Dumbarton  Rock  and  Dunglass.  Through;: 
the  efforts  chiefly  of  Mr.  Donnelly,  artist,  of? 
Bowling,  what  is  supposed  to  be  a lake  dwelling,  or>i 
crannog,  has  been  found  there.  It  is  thought  thati 
the  remains  belong  to  the  same  period  as  the  occu-;: 
pation  of  the  neighbouring  hill  fort  of  Dunbine,  dis-i, 
covered  a couple  of  years  ago.  The  officials  of  the  1; 
Helensburgh  Antiquarian  Society,  who  carried 
through  the  Dunbine  excavations,  have  undertaken  1 
to  make  a thorough  investigation  of  the  supposed/, 
crannog. 

“ Ridler’s"  HOTEL,  Holborn. — These  premises;) 
are  being  pulled  down  for  the  extension  of  the  Pri>r 
dential  Assurance  Company’s  offices  — Mr.  A.  1 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,  architect.  “ Ridler's,”  formerlyr 
the  “ Bell  and  Crown,”  was  an  old-establishedii 
hostelry,  standing  next  (east)  to  Furnival's  Inn.  The 
1 yard  was  built  over  long  ago.  The  “ Bell  and.) 
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Crown  ” was  the  starting  place  of  the  mails  to 
Southampton  and  Louth,  and  of  various  stage- 
coaches, including  those  which  ran  to  Dover, 
Stamford,,  and  Banbury. 

The  Archbishop's  House,  Westminster.— It 
is  stated  that  this  house,  in  Carlisle-place,  Vauxhall 
Bridge-road,  will  shortly  be  pulled  down,  the  site 
having  been  taken  for  a block  of  residential  flats. 
Originally  built  as  a club-house  and  library  for  the 
Guards'  Brigade,  it  was  purchased,  1873,  as  a resi- 
dence for  the  Archbishops  of  Westminster,  and  was 
occupied  during  many  years  by  the  late  Cardinal 
Manning  until  his  death  on  January  14,  1892.  In 
this  house  was  preserved  the  white  silk  mitre  worn 
by  Thomas-a-Becket  at  Sens. 

Leeds  Master  Builders’  Association. — The 
annual  meeting  and  excursion  of  the  members  of 
this  Association  took  place  on  the  25th  ult.  at 
Studley  Royal.  The  gathering  was  held  in  the 
ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey.  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  the 
retiring  President,  occupied  the  chair.  The  annual 
report,  submitted  by  Mr.  Ernest  Schofield  (hon. 
sec.),  stated  that  the  membership  of  the  Association 
had  doubled  since  1896.  Notices  for  alteration  of 
rules  had  been  received  from  the  masons  and 
joiners,  but  amicable  settlements  had  been  arrived 
»i.  at  in  both  instances  by  agreeing  to  have  a stand- 
N ng  committee.  Notice,  however,  must  be  given  in 
''‘'November,  so  that  the  arrangement  might  be 
properly  entered  in  the  rules.  The  statement  of 
accounts  showed  a balance  in  hand  of  31/.  2s.  7d. 
The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said  that  certain  modifications  had  been  made  in  the 
rules,  one  of  which  was  the  formation  of  a standing 
committee  to  settle  all  disputes  ; with  a 49^  hours’ 
working  week.  The  joint  standing  committee  were 
empowered  to  settle  all  threatened  strikes  or  lock- 
outs. As  to  the  state  of  the  trade,  it  was  a mistake 
for  the  public  to  think  that  builders  were  making 
their  fortunes,  because  the  increased  cost  of  labour 
and  materials  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  They  had 
also  to  remember  that  some  of  their  contracts  had 
been  entered  into  some  time  ago,  and  might  entail 
losses  upon  them.  The  last  year  had  been  a rather 
eventful  year  for  the  building  trade,  as  it  had  seen 
the  passing  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  a 
measure  which  pressed  heavily  upon  them.  To  meet 
this  Act  the  builders  had  an  insurance  society, 
which  was  steadily  increasing  in  membership.  The 
position  taken  up  by  the  labour  party  had  forced 
the  employers  to  form  a federation  for  their  own 
protection  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  but  not 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  men. — Mr.  W.  Irwin 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted.  Mr. 
Walker,  of  Armley,  was  elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dews  vice-president,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Ellisdon  permanent  secretary,  and  Messrs. 
Myers,  Pickard,  Irwin,  Nicholson,  Atkinson,  Rhodes, 
Umpleby,  and  Schofield  the  committee,  with  Messrs. 
Season  and  Umpleby  auditors.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  accorded  to  the  retiring  President  and  Hon. 
Secretary  for  their  services. 

School  of  Art  Wood  Carving.  — We  are 
requested  to  state  that  the  School  of  Art  Wood 
Carving,  which  has  hitherto  been  held  in  the 
Central  Technical  College,  South  Kensington,  has 
now  been  removed  to  the  Imperial  Institute,  where 
rooms  have  been  granted  for  its  use,  and  where  it 
will  be  reopened,  after  the  usual  summer  vacation, 
on  Monday,  September  5.  Free  studentships,  in 
both  the  day  and  evening  classes  of  the  School,  are 
maintained  by  means  of  funds  supplied  by  the  City 
and  Guilds  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Technical  Education,  and  by  the  Drapers' Company. 
Some  of  these  studentships  are  at  present  vacant, 
and  forms  of  application  for  them,  also  information 
as  to  the  School  generally,  may  be  obtained  by 
letter  addressed  to  the  Manager,  School  of  Art 
Wood  Carving,  Imperial  Institute,  London,  SAV. 

Electric  Lighting  Scheme,  Leith.  — The 
ceremony  of  laying  the  last  brick  on  the  top  of  the 
new  chimney  in  connexion  with  the  electric  lighting 
station,  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Junction-street, 
Leith,  was  performed  on  the  24th  ult.  Among  those 
present  were  Bailie  Manclark,  Mr.  W.  Bryson, 
Electrical  Engineer  for  the  Corporation  ; Mr. 
Campbell,  Deputy  Town  Clerk  ; and  Mr.  G.  Simp- 
son, Architect.  Bailie  Manclark  was  presented,  on 
behalf  of  the  builders,  Messrs.  Kinnear,  Moodie,  & 
Co.,  with  a silver  trowel.  The  chimney  is  155  ft.  in 
height,  18  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  12  ft.  in 
- -diameter  at  the  top,  with  an  internal  diameter  of 
.."8  ft.  3 in.  at  the  bottom,  and  9 ft.  3 in.  at  the  top. 
There  is  an  internal  shaft  of  fire  brick  to  the  height 
of  100  ft.,  built  entirely  independent  of  the 
outer  walls  of  the  chimney,  having  a space  all 
round.  This  shaft  is  to  bear  the  heat  of  the  boiler 
gases,  and  the  advantage  of  the  space  is  that  fresh 
air  is  admitted  at  intervals,  which  keeps  the  outer 
wall  of  the  chimney  cool,  and  prevents  the  possi- 
bility of  cracking  from  expansion  and  contraction. — 
Scotsman. 

York  Architectural  Society. — A party  of 
members  of  this  Society  recently  paid  a visit  to 
the  district  of  Kirkham  Abbey,  and  were  enabled, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Cholmley,  to 
visit  Howsham  Hall.  This  building  is  situated  on 
high  ground  overlooking  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  and  is  approached 
from  the  lodge  at  Howsham  Bridge  by  a carriage 
drive.  According  to  tradition  it  was  erected  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hamburgh,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  of  stone  brought  from  the  neigh- 


bouring abbey  of  Kirkham,  but  alterations  were 
made  about  1770,  probably  about  the  time  the 
family  left  their  ancient  seat  at  Whitby,  and  made 
Howsham  their  chief  country  residence.  The  party 
proceeded  by  way  of  Barton-Ie-Willows,  and  were 
met  on  arrival  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  conducted 
them  through  the  chief  apartments,  which  contain  a 
number  of  valuable  portraits  and  other  paintings, 
The  village  of  Howsham,  which  adjoins  the  gardens, 
is  most  picturesque.  The  church  is  modern. — York- 
shire Herald. 

Repaving  of  the  Strand.— The  repaving  of 
the  Strand  with  creosoted  deal  wood  blocks  has 
been  accomplished.  The  work  was  carried  on  night 
and  day,  one  gang  relieving  the  other  at  the  end  of 
the  shift.  The  portion  of  the  Strand  from  Terry's 
Theatre  to  the  Hotel  Cecil  was  opened  on  August  25, 
and  a further  portion  to  Adam-street  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  From  Terry’s  Theatre  to  the  west  side  of 
King  William-street,  which  was  commenced  on 
August  15,  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  29th  inst. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — The 
Hon.  Secretary  writes  to  point  out,  in  reference  to 
our  notice  of  the  Report  of  this  Institute  in  our  last, 
that  the  President's  address  referred  to  was  not 
that  of  Mr.  Cappon,  but  of  the  last  year’s  President, 
Mr.  Leslie  Ower. 

Preston  Borough  Surveyorship.  — The 
special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  filling 
up  of  the  post  of  Borough  Surveyor,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hudson  Reah,  have  recommended  to 
the  Council  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Cookson,  who  has  for  some  years  held  the  position  of 
Assistant  Surveyor. 

New  Lining  Brick  for  Swimming  Baths. — 
In  reference  to  the  paragraph  on  this  in  our  last 
issue  (p.  197  ante)  the  Farnley  Iron  Co.  write  to  say 
that  they  are  not  the  patentees  but  only  the  manu- 
facturers. The  patentees  are  Messrs.  Balaam  Bros, 
London.  No  intimation  to  this  effect  was  given  on 
the  circular  sent  to  us. 

St.  Clement  Danes. — It  is  proposed  to  com- 
memorate Dr.  Johnson's  membership  of  the  congre- 
gation by  placing,  by  subscription,  a stained  glass 
window  in  the  church,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  120/. 
Dr.  Johnson's  pew  is  in  the  north  gallery,  at  the  east 
end,  and  some  years  ago  was  marked  by  a brass 
tablet,  set  up  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the 
parishioners. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Bricklayers’  Labourers'  Strike,  Shrews- 
bury.— For  about  three  months  the  bricklayers’ 
labourers  of  Shrewsbury  have  been  on  strike.  They 
received  sd.  per  hour,  and  asked  for  5^d.  This  the 
master  builders  refused,  and  offered  5J<d.,  which 
was  at  the  time  declined,  and  the  offer  was  subse- 
quently withdrawn.  A settlement  has,  however, 
been  arrived  at,  the  men  agreeing  to  accept  the 
farthing  advance,  and  the  masters  consenting  to 
give  it. 


LEGAL. 

A PONTEFRACT  ARCHITECT'S  CLAIM. 

At  Pontefract  County  Court,  on  the  26th  ult., 
Judge  Raikes  was  occupied  for  several  hours  in 
hearing  a claim  brought  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Greaves 
& Co.,  architects,  Pontefract,  Castleford,  and  Goole, 
to  recover  23 1.  9s.  2d.  from  Messrs.  Wigfall  & Sons, 
brushmakers,  Pontefract,  balance  of  account  for 
services  rendered.  Mr.  Kemp  was  for  the  plaintiffs 
and  Mr.  Schofield  for  the  defendants.  Mr.  J.  O. 
Greaves,  of  Wakefield,  sat  with  his  Honour  as 
assessor.  The  claim  was  in  respect  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans,  &c.,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  defendants' 
works  after  their  destruction  by  fire.  Mr.  Greaves’ 
original  estimate  was  for  2,000/.,  but  the  specifica- 
tions were  cut  down  until  the  tenders  accepted 
amounted  to  917/.  Even  then,  Mr.  Wigfall,  by 
striking  down  item  after  item,  pared  the  total  down 
to  Till.  14s.  7d.  Mr.  Wigfall  then  required  plans  of 
the  conversion  of  a portion  embraced  in  the  original 
plans  into  a dwelling-house,  and,  as  he  refused  to 
await  the  sanction  of  the  Corporation  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  work,  Mr.  Greaves  was  put,  it  was 
claimed,  to  very  great  trouble.  His  Honour  reduced 
the  claim  by  9/.  6s.  6d.,  and  judgment  was  given  for 
14/.  2s.  Sd.,  less  3/.  12s.  3d.,  paid  into  Court  — 
Sheffield  Telegraph. 


“ARCHITECTURE”  IN  COURT. 

Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  sitting  as  Vacation 
Judge,  on  the  21st  ultimo  had  before  him  the  petition 
of  Carl  Hentschel  & Co.  for  the  compulsory 
winding-up  of  “ Architecture,”  Limited. 

Upon  the  case  being  called  on,  counsel  for  the 
petitioning  creditors  asked  that  the  case  might  be 
allowed  to  stand  over  for  a week,  saying  that  he 
understood  there  was  a probability  of  somebody 
coming  forward  to  take  over  the  whole  of  the 
assets. 

His  Lordship  : Does  anybody  object  ? 

The  learned  counsel  replied  in  the  negative.  He 
(the  learned  counsel)  thought  it  right  to  mention 
that  the  statutory  affidavit  in  support  of  the  petition 
was  filed  out  of  time,  and  in  the  affidavit  of  service 
there  was  nothing  to  show  that  service  had  taken 
place  on  a servant  of  the  company,  although  such 
service  took  place  at  the  registered  office  of  the 


companj-.  Another  point  to  which  his  Lordship's 
attention  should  be  called  was  that  the  petition  was 
advertised  as  being  a petition  for  winding-up  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Court,  whereas  it  was  for  a» 
compulsory  winding-up. 

His  Lordship  directed  that  the  case  should  stand 
over  for  a week,  the  petition  in  the  meantime  to  b& 
re-advertised  in  the  London  Gazette  and  Standard. 
His  Lordship  waived  the  other  points  mentioned  by 
counsel,  but  directed  that  the  affidavit  of  service 
should  be  corrected. 


THE  BRIGHTON  ANCIENT  LIGHTS  CASE. 

THE  case  of  Smith  v.  Costerton  again  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on 
the  3rst  ult.,  on  a motion  by  the  plaintiff,  the  owner 
of  No.  12,  Gloucester-place,  Brighton,  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  defendant,  the  owner  of  the 
next  house,  from  building  in  the  rear  of  his  premises 
so  as  to  darken  or  interfere  with  the  plaintiff’s 
ancient  lights. 

Upon  the  case  being  called  on,  counsel  stated 
that  the  case  had  now  been  settled  on  terms  satis- 
factory to  both  parties. 


ANCIENT  LIGHTS  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Warton  v.  Poulter,  Limited,  and 
Others,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  sitting 
as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the  31st  ultimo,  on  a motion 
by  the  plaintiff  to  restrain  the  alleged  interference- 
with  his  ancient  lights  through  the  erection  of  a wall 
by  the  defendant. 

When  the  case  was  reached,  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  asked  that  the  case  might  be  allowed  to> 
stand  over  for  a week,  the  defendant  undertaking  in 
the  meantime  not  to  proceed  further  with  the  wall 
in  question  without  prejudice. 

His  Lordship  granted  the  application. 


ALLEGED  INTERFERENCE  WITH  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS. 

The  case  of  Webster  v.  Raphael  Tuck  & Sons, 
Limited,  on  the  31st  ult.  came  before  Mr.  Justice 
Phillimore,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  it  being  an 
application  by  the  plaintiff  to  restrain  the  defendants 
from  erecting  a building  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
plaintiff’s  ancient  lights. 

When  the  case  was  called  on,  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  asked  that  the  motion  might  be  allowed  to 
stand  over  for  a week,  in  order  to  complete  an 
agreement  for  a compromise. 

His  Lordship  acceded  to  the  application. 


MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  September  7. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution., — 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS  : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  October  10. 

[1807]  19,344. — Removal  and  Prevention  of  Scalr 
and  Protection  from  Corrosion  on  the  Inside  of 
Boilers;  T.  G.  H.  Sivift. — The  composition  is  made 
of  Irish  moss,  carbonate  of  potash,  soft  soap,  tallow,  (1  lb. 
each),  Stockholm  tar  (2  lbs.),  soda  crystals  (13  lbs.),  and 
cottonseed  oil  (2  pints) ; the  Irish  moss  is  first  boiled  for 
three  hours  in  10  gals,  of  fresh  water,  the  other  ingrediems 
are  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  down  to  8 gals. 
Quantity,  i pint  per  i-horse  power ; the  claim  is  for  the 
action  of  the  moss  when  incorporated  with  the  other  ingre- 

20,^14.— Glass  Tiles  : W.  Thomson. — The  back  or 
one  side  of  the  tile  is  coated  with  a mixture  forming  a 
cement  or  enamel  composed  of  a solution  of  soluble  glass 
mixed  with  an  insoluble  silicate  or  with  oxide  of  zinc  or 
other  like  base,  or  with  both,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
key  for  attachment. 

22,090.— Combined  Water-Closet  and  Sink  : J. 

5".  H.  Dibble. — The  invention  is  for  an  improvement  of 
their  patents  38,086. and  26,102 — 1896,  by  placing  a trap- 
door at  the  outlet  pipe's  mouth  (when  near  or  under  the 
sink)  to  prevent  the  wind  from  reaching  the  sink.  The 
trap-door  is  opened  by  the  flow  of  water  from  the  sink,  and 
closed  by  its  own  weight.  For  the  gulley-box  of  their 
latter  specification  they  provide  a hinge  and  joint,  and  an 
outside  door  to  prevent  choking  of  the  gulley-trap  by  snow, 
&c. 

22,681. — Water  Supply  and  Discharge  Apparatus, 
and  Other  Parts  of  Lavatories,  Sinks,  &c.  : 
J . Shanks. — The  several  claims  are  for  ( a ) a horizontal 
frame,  fixed  to  a wall,  and  fitted  with  rubber  studs  on  its 
inner  sides  for  carrying  the  basin,  which  has  an  overflow 
gutter  and  a drainage  passage,  or  with  an  outlet  whose 
valve  is  moved  by  a lever  or  treadle ; ( b ) attaching  the 
supply  valve  apparatus  to  a wall-plate  under  the  basin, 
fitting  the  supply  pipes  to  the  valve-box,  communicating 
through  separate  spaces  and  inlet  ports  with  a middle  space 
connected  to  an  inlet  in  the  basin,  the  supply  valves  closing 
upwards  by  springs,  and  opening  downwards  by  the  action 
of  foot-levers  ; (c)  making  the  discharge  outlet  at  the  baGk 
part  of  the  basin  in  a recessed  space,  the  discharge  valve 
being  in  the  form  of  a hollow  plug,  and  worked  by  treadle 
or  other  action.  The  improvements  are  adapted  for 
hospital  use,  when  handling  of  the  valve-mechanism  should 
be  avoided. 

22,837. — Combined  Stopper  and  Connector  for 
Sewers,  Drains,  &c.  : E.  A.  Sandford Fawcett.— The 
end  of  the  branch  or  pipe  to  which  a connection  may  have 
afterwards  to  be  made  is  closed  with  a disc  preferably 
made  in  one  piece  with  the  pipe  os  socket,,  a notch  being 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work. 


•Extension  of  Covered  Market  ~ „ 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


g Roadway  

.0  of  Buildings  and  Building 


Plumstead  Vestry  .. 


, Sutv.  Vestry 
ces,  141.  Oreen- 


CONTRACTS. 


Walls  

•Riad-mskine  and  Paving  Work 
Lightkee  - • • 


ragb.  co.  M ty 


of  Hospital,  & 


0.  Armstrong.  Irish  Lights 

■ Office.  Dublin  

H.  H.  Nnukivell,  8uiv. 


Nature  of  Work 


By  whom  Required. 


•Removal  of  Slop,  Ac.  .............. 

Main  Sewers.  Coppull  and  Clayton- 1 


Islington  Vestry.. 


Two  Houses,  Mapplewell,  neai 

Barnsley 

Bchool  Buildings.  South  Kiiby,  neai 

Wakefield  

•Sewerage  Works  


Chorley  R D.C.  

r>i.-<  (Norfolk)  U.D.C. 
B»lby-wlth-Hexthorpe 
U.D.C 


The  Vestry’s  Depot,  Live 

pool-road,  N 

\.  Jolly.  Sutv.  9.  Hlgb-st. 

Chorley  

iurveyor.  Council  Offlcei 
0.  OledluM.  Surv.  Couoci 
Offices.  Balby,  Donca-te 
R.  A W.  Dixon,  Archt. 


■Stoneware  Pipes,  Gullies,  Ac. 
Pipe  Sewer,  Gatehouse-road . . 

Electric  Lighting  Works  

Schools,  Swiniou 

Boundary  Wall,  Ac.  at  Cewet. 
Public  Baths,  Portobello  .... 


Wey bridge  U.D.C 


G.  F.  Pennington,  Archt. 
Carlton-st.  Cnatleford  . 

. H.  Robinson,  11 
Victoria-st, 


•School  Buildings . 

•Buildings  for  Electricity  Works 

Sewerage  Works.  Lent  on-boulevard 

•Underground  Conveniences.  Queen- 

hlthe  ..... 

Cemetery  Cbapel  • ••• 

Technical  School,  Ac. 

•Building)  for  Electric  Light  Station.. 


Central  Loudon  School 

Gloucester  Oorp 

Nottingham  Corp. .... 


Newman  * Jacques.  2, Fen- 


Sept.  15 
Sept.  17 


H.  A.  bauesy,  'Iti.Ciarence- 

A.  Brown,  C.E.  Guildhall 
Nottingham 


LeekT.C.  

BurySt.Elmund'sCorp. 


8uiv. 


LittDborough  (Lancs.) 

U.D.C.  

King's  Lynn  Corp 


Sewer 


on.  Ac. 


Drainage  Works,  Letts  rkenuy, 

Ireland  ..  

Drainage  Works  at  Workhouse  ... 


, Manchester  Union 

. Derliy  Corp 

Edinburgh  Corp 

Jverton  (Salop)R.D.C. 
Salford  Gas  Comttee. 


•Pnblic  Coi 

Front  

Paving,  Ac.  Hopper-i 


r Cothi,  Carmarthen 


Newcastle  - on  - Tyne 
Union  ........  .. 

Llandovery  R.D.C.  .. 


Council  Offices 
0.  H.  Will.  Surv.  Council 

Offices 

Prof.  H.  Robinson.  13, 

Victoria-st.  8.W 

A.  J.  Munnitroyd.  21, 
Strutt-st,  Manchester 
J.  Ward,  Borough  Surv. 

Corporation  Offices  

Surveyor.  Public  Works 
Office.  City  Chambers 
J.  W.  M.  Smith,  Borough 

Surv.  Wrexham  

Engr.  Gaa  Offices.  Salford 
Secret*!  y.BoardofCoutrol, 
Custom  House.  Dublin  t 
W.  H.  Dunn.  Archt.  5.  St. 
Nicholas-bnildiugs,  Xew- 
castle-on-Tyne  . 


Ventilating  Colu 

Pipe  Connexions  

'Widening  Roads  

Main  Drainage  Works,  Eynsh 


. Beckenham  U.D.C.  - 
'j  Witney  R.D.C 


W.  Sngdeu  A dons,  Archt. 

J.  Campbell  Smith.  Boro. 

Surv 

John  A.  Augell.  Surv. 


Sept.  21 


•Re-buildlng  Kew  Bridge  A Approaches, 

Additions  to  Workhouse  

•Water  Supply.  City  of  Belem.  Para, 

Rr  az  1 

Eight  Houses,  Troedyrhiw,  Wales  .... 

•Fifty  Cottage  Dwellings,  nr.  Dartfcrd 
Chapel,  Capheaton.  Northumberland 
Additions  to  Club  Premises,  RiehtoD 


Middlesex  A SurreyC.C. 
Weal  bury  - on  - Severn 
Union 


X.  L alley,  C.E  lfi.  Great 

George-street,  S.W 

Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry  A C.  a 


it  Weat 


Crom 


■ U.D.C 


Biick  Tank  

Paving.  Ac.  Colliere-street 

•Office  Buildings ........ 

Chimney  Shaft,  Ac. — .... 

Additions  to  Premises,  Halifax  . . 


mlh Corp.  .... 

..  Corbridge-ou-Tyne  Gas 

I Co 

..  Oswi’.dtwistle  U.D.C. 

. ! Ramsgate  Corp.  ...... 

. . Bnry  8t.  Edmund’s 

Corp.  . . 

..  Campbell  Gaa  Engine 


Gloucester-piace.Swaoee 
A.  F.  Scott,  Surveyor 
Cromer  


Cottage,  Cosham  Pork,  Co3hai 
Additions  to  Pavilion 


C.  M.  Davies,  Archt.  112. 

High-st.  Merthyr  Tyddl 
The  Co.’s  Offices.  9.  South- 
ampton-row. W.O.  . 
Rev.  J.  L-wi-q  The  Manse. 

Kirkwhelpiugfon  .. 


a ,nd-l 


Block- 

Arch  t.  Cam- 
Portsmouth 
eacock.Archt. 


Pair  Villas,  Brook  Park 
8ieighta.  Whitby 
Bridge  Work,  Sabden  Brook.  Whalley 

A Read 

•Drainage  and  8anitary  Works  at 

School.  8utton 

'Stationmaaters'  Houses,  Omagh, 

©ridge  over  River  Kelvin  ....  — 


Co... 


Schools,  Treat-boulevard  

Four  Houses  Carlton,  near  Barnsley 
Warehouse,  Water-lane,  Bradford  .. 


F.  Ball,  Archt.  Klng-at. 

| Nottingham  

J.  Wilson,  17,  King-Btreet.  \ 


R.  Drake,  Archt.  : 


. Smith,  C.R.  Town 


age  and  Road  Works,  Maple 

yea,  near  Lichfield 

egational  Church,  Abbeydale-rd.] 


Lancs.  C.O.  

South  Metro.  Schoo 
District  Managers  . 


Slaughter  Houses,  Ac.  - ......... 

Relief  Offices,  Ac.  Widnes 

■WOO  Tone  Portland  Cement  

•Cast  Iron  Pipes,  Ac 

Workshop,  Ac.  Maxton  ......... 

Additions,  Ac.  to  Knightstone  Baths 


Blackburn  Corp. ...... 

Prescot  Union - 

Torquay  Corp... 

Hastings  Corp.  .. . . .. 
Dover  T.C ...... 


Jackson  A Fox.  Archt.  22. 

Geuree-et.  Halifax  ..  ..  1 

J.  J.  Milligan,  Archt.  77, 
Baxtergate,  Whitby 
W.  H.  Radford,  Engr.  19.  , 
Br»zencse-at.  Manchester 
M.  Hooper,  Surv.  Sutton,  i 

Surrey 1 I 

Engiueer,  Amiens-street  | 
Terminus,  Dublin  ..  .. 

C.  Forman,  C.E.  160, Hope- 

street,  Glaagow. . 

W.  Stubbs,  C.E.  Municipal 

Office* , Blackburn  

J.  P.  Fraser,  Archt.  4,  Bold- 

street.  Wsrringtou  i 

H.  A.  Garrett,  Buro.  8urv. 

Torquay  ; 

P.  H.  Palmer,  C E.  Town  . 

Hall 

E.  Stilgoe,  C.E.  Town  j 


Two  H.iuses,  dummerville  Park,  Sea- 

combe  

Adoltiops  Stailou  Hotel,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  — - 


Stanley,  Durham  ... 
B to  Factory,  Kidderi 


j Dukinfleld  T.C.  . 


Heinsoll  A Paterson. Archt. 

IS.  No- folk-row,  Sheffield. 
Storey  A Hulme,  Archt.  2 
North  Johu-st.  Liverpool 
J.  Eiton,  8. ns,  A Co.  Ar  ’ - 
hton-nndsr-Lyne  . 


W.  For-ter.  Archt.  Clifford- 

road.  8t»nley  

J.  M.  Gethiug,  Archt.  Ox- 


ord-chmbrs.  Kldderiniu- 


115117,  Burley-road, 


. J.  Perkins  A Co. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Hail 


•Building  Inspector  

•Instructor  in  Building  Cons 
•Electrical  Engineer 


Enfield  U.D.C - 

Srb.  Bd.  for  London  . . 
Willesden  D.C 


IBM 

6*.  per  evening  of  ! 
400 l.  Ac 


Sept.  6 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  20 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  lv.  vl.  «fc  vlll.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvii.  <Sc  six. 


■formed  around  the  disc  so  that  it  maybe  readily  broken  off, 
leaving  the  pipe  or  socket  intact.  If  the  pipes  are  to  be 
-salt-glazed,  a hole  should  be  made  in  the  disc  for  circulation 
of  the  fumes  ; after  firing,  the  hole  is  closed  by  cementing  a 
•stopper  in  it. 

23i378. — Roofing  Tiles  and  Apparatus  Therefor: 
R.  Walker. — To  the  moulding  machine  is  fitted  a further 
onoulding  apparatus  for  pressing  into  the  moulded  tile's 
upper  surface,  near  to  its  upper  edges,  where  it  will  be 
overlapped  and  will  thus  form  a channel  to  stop  the  water 
from  being  driven  through  the  tiles.  The  latter  apparatus, 
when  in  its  normal  position  with  the  bevelled  edges  of  the 
moulding  box,  forms  a space  filled  with  material  and  a tool 
drawn  along  parallel  to  the  bevel,  thus  raising  a moulding 
or  projection  upon  the  tile  ; the  roofing  tiles  are  strength- 
ened with  metal  pieces  at  the  hanging  nib  necks  and 
around  the  nail-holes,  and  are  fashioned  with  a loop  or  eye 
on  the  underside  for  attachment. 

[1898]  1,087.— Kilns  for  Baking  Bricks,  Pottery, 
Cement,  &c.  : H.  Beyer  & F.  Rede.— The  gases  are  led 
in  a spiral  manner  through  the  kiln  ; this  is  effected  by  pro- 
viding it  with  a central  column  and  with  a smaller  laterally 
situated  pillar,  both  having  obliquely  ascending  passages 
within  them  ; the  materials  to  be  baked  are  arranged  in 
layers  of  spiral  form  around  the  central  column  (which  also 
forms  the  chimney),  spaces  being  left  between  for  passage 
of  the  gases  of  combustion. 

1,326.  — Holders  for  Sliding  Window-Sashes:  T. 
King.— A steel  blade-spring  is  attached  by  rivets  or  screws 
to  a metal  plate  which  is  fastened  to  the  frame  or  sash  ; a 
spiral  spring  may  be  adopted  to  render  the  break  stronger 
and  more  durable. 

5,762. — Files:  J.  Russell. — The  novelty  (which  is 
claimed  to  be  specially  advantageous  for  files  for  filing 
brass  and  its  alloys)  lies  in  cutting  one  set  of  teeth  obliquely 
across  the  file  in  the  usual  way,  and  making  the  crosscuts 
also  oblique  in  the  opposite  direction  but  at  a much  greater 
distance  apart  than  has  been  customary— for  example,  two 
cuts  of  ordinary  width  may  be  omitted  after  cutting  the 
first  tooth  and  then  the  second  may  be  cut,  thus  giving  four 
cuts  of  teeth  in  lieu  of  the  common  ten. 

6,308.— Cast  and  Drawn  Lead  Traps  : R.  G.  L. 
Burn. — The  invention  relates  to  lead  traps  which  have  a 
branch  inlet  pipe  to  receive  overflow  water  from  lavatories, 


sinks,  or  baths,  and  its  object  is  to  remedy  defects  ascribed 
the  practice  of  soldering  an  overflo  w pipe  into  the  inlet 
of  the  trap.  In  a drawn  lead  trap  is  cut  an  opening  into 
the  back  of  the  trap,  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  U-shaped 
portion  containing  the  water,  and  a piece  of  lead  pipe  is 
connected  thereto  at  an  angle  of  about  45  deg.  to  the  ver- 
tical inlet  pipe  by  means  of  a burned  lead  joint ; as  the 
pipe  enters  the  trap  directly  opposite  the  outlet,  the  flow  of 
water  to  the  waste  pipe  is  not  impeded.  In  the  case  of  a 
cast  lead  trap  the  overflow  pipe  may  be  cast  in  one  piece 
with  the  trap. 

9,820.— Windows  : A.  Hawley. 


jj§__  „ The  stiles  of  each  sash 

„ ’divided  vertically,  their  outer  portions  being  arranged 
slide  with  grooves  in  the  frame,  whilst  the  two  portions 
of  each  stile  are  pivotted  together,  the  arrangement  being 
such  that  the  glazed  portions  of  the  sashes  can  be  caused 
slide  vertically,  no  matter  wheiher  the  glazed  portions 
in  a vertical  or  a practically  horizontal  position.  The 
...vention  is  devised  for  an  improvement  upon  the  inventor’s 
letters  patent  13,068 — 1895. 

IIi79o._For  Utilising  Water  Pressure  in  Pipes 
.or  ’ Household  Purposes:  F.  Bcrardi.—  The  motor 

consists  of  a wheel  having  light  blades  or  paddles  bent  to 

an  angle,  upon  which  is  delivered  a jet,  under  pressure,  on 
its  way  to  the  ordinary  house  service  ; provision  is  made 
for  rendering  the  latter  independent  of  the  motor,  and  for 
working  the  motor  either  continuously  or  only  when  the 
water  is  drawn  off  for  domestic  purposes. 

j,  -g5- — The  Covering  and  Preservation  from 
Rust  of  Exposed  Ironwork  : K.  B.  Sheet.—  The  pro- 
cess consists  of  applying  to  the  iron  surface  (freed  from 
rust)  a coat  of  best  coal  tar  put  on  with  a brush  or  pad  and 
well  rubbed  in,  whereupon  is  immediately  sprinkled  a 
special  dry  powdered  substance  in  the  form  of  a peculiar 
kind  of  carbon,  a by-product,  and  obtained  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  burnt  or  partially-burnt  coal  dust  and 
smoky  deposits  in  the  smoke  boxes  of  marine  and  other 
engines. 


New  Applications. 

August  is — 20. 

17  531,  F.W.  Barratt,  17,612,  Gilletts,  17,718  and  17,922, 
Ford-Lloyd  & Mondey,  17.800,  J.  R.  Bell,  17  840,  T. 
Thorp,  17,920,  A.  L.  Buffington,  17,950,  Melhuish  fcc 


Temple,  and  17,963,  Mac£  & de  Burgue,  Acetylene  Gas.  ' 

,537,  G.  Alexander,  Adjustable  Grip  Blind  Roller. 

,538,  H.  Beech,  Flow  of  Water  or  other  Fluid  by  the 
. asion  of  a Joint  or  Connexion.  17,556,  Aspinalls,  Safety 
Gear  for  Colliery  Cages  and  other  Hoists  or  Lifts.  17,576, 

R.  Roderwald,  Joining  Metallic  Tubes.  17,583,  Bugg  & 
Darling,  and  17,588,  V.  Busson,  Electrical  Batteries. 
17,586,  J.  Jones,  Man-holes  and  Covers.  17,587,  L.  S. 
Buffington,  Miners'  Lamps.  17,590,  W.  Rowe, 
Window,  Cupboard,  and  other  Fasteners.  17,591, 
Compagnie  de  1’Industrie  Electrique,  17,601,  C.  Oliver, 
17,692,  O.  von  Mulmann,  and  17,883,  F.  Booker, 
Electrical  Arc  Lamps.  17,592.  Bugg  & Darling, 
Portable  Electric  Lamps.  17,596,  A.  Beeri,  Fastening 
Device  for  Windows,  Fanlights,  &c.  17,598,  Hunt  & 

Riley,  Oil  Stoves  and  Furnaces.  17,608,  W.  H.  Sherburn, 
Stoves  for  use  with  Oil  and  other  Lamps.  17,614,  E.  L. 
Pease,  “Structural  Arrangements  in  a Manner  Applicable 
to  Roofing  and  the  like  Structural  Purposes.”  17,615,  T. 
Duncan,  Circular  Saw  Guard.  17,629,  P.  H.  Bertran 
Gas  Cooking  Stove  Apparatus.  17,630,  W.  Oxley,  CranipJv' 
for  Picture  Frames,  &c.  17,633,  W.  Hall,  Spirit  ) 

Level;.  17,635,  R.  Edbrooke, Casement  Fasteners.  17,647 
F.  G.  Baily,  Electrical  Switches,  Plugs,  &c.  17,6571 

Medbery  and  Others,  Pipe  or  Conduit  Couplings.  17,659, 

E.  Bergmann,  and  17,764,  Reason  and  Others,  Electrical, 
Meters.  17,660,  C.  Rotru,  Safety  Bolt  or  Latch  for  Doors 
and  Windows.  17,663,  A.  Kesson,  Brickmaking  Ma- 
chinery. 17,682,  N.  J.  Carey,  Heat  Generators.  17,691, 

L.  E.  C.  Lelu,  SVater-closets.  17  696,  J.  C.  Swan,  Kilns 
for  Cement-making  Materials,  &c.  17,700,  C.  F.  P. 

Stendebach,  Automatical  Gas  Igniter.  17,706,  B.  F. 
Aiken,  Combined  Burner  and  Scraper  for  Removing  Paint 
and  Varnish.  17,721,  J.  Duckett  & Son  and  Others,  Slop 
Water-closets.  17,743,  Yeadon  & Rider,  Fireplace  Cinder 
Sifters.  17,746,  G.  C.  Berry,  Self-locking  Sash  Fastener. 
17,758,  W.  P.  Preble,  Antomatical  Lathes  or  Machines 
for  Turning  or  Shaping  Wood  and  othei  Materials. 
i7>759.  B.  L.  E.  Moustier,  Crushing  and  Pulverising  Ap- 
paratus. 17,762,  H.  Wollheim,  Ornamental  Veneers. 
17,763,  A.  G.  D.  Moger,  Crushing  Mills.  17,769,  M. 
Dubrot,  Electrical  Accumulators.  17.774.  C.  F.  Roberts, 
Syphon  Flush-cisterns.  17,787,  A.  L.  Dunbar,  Benches 
for  Joinery  and  other  Wood  Working.  17,792,  J.  Carr, 
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Ventilators.  17,802,  H.  Whiteley,  Sliding  Partitions, 

Doors,  Windows,  &c.  17,817,  C.  P.  Kirsten,  for  Signal- 

ling Deficient  Flow  of  Water  and  Increase  of  Temperature 
in  Liquids  Flowing  through  Tubes,  &c.  17,822,  L.  de  L. 
Wells,  Pumps.  17,825,  G.  Little,  Gas-retort  Settings. 
17,844,  W.  H.  Corlyon,  Holder  for  Clasping  Stair 
Carpets,  Rods,  Window-curtains,  Laths,  & c.  17,853 

Stevenson  & Evans,  Checkering  Bricks  for  Hot- 
Blast  Stoves.  17,859,  T.  R.  Blackmore,  White- 
lead  Colour  Mixer  or  General  Oil  and  -Water  Colour 
Mixer.  17,870,  H.  G.  T.  Glazebrook,  Apparatus  for  Giv- 
ing Assistance  in  Reproducing  Drawings.  17,879,  M.  J. 
Davidsen,  Mills  for  Mixing  Cements,  &c.  17,899,  S.  P. 
Hyatt,  Glazing  Windows.  17,918,  L.  Stork,  Automatical 
Ball-cocks  or  Valves.  17,933,  T-  C.  Fawcett,  for  Feeding 
Duplex  Brick-making  Machines.  17,941,  F.  Hancock, 
Pottery  from  Plaster  Moulds  and  Applied  Mechanism. 
17,95?,  J-  H.  Wilson,  Safety-locks,  and  their  Electrical 
Appliances.  17. 951,  G.  Hodgkinson,  Glazing  Roofs  and 
Similar.  Parts  of  Buildings.  17,970,  F.  Brunt,  Fried, 
clutches.  17,973,  G.  E.  S.  Phillips,  Induction  Coils  _. 
-transformers.  17,980,  British  Non-flammable  Wood  Co., 
and  Another,  Wood-drying.  17,981.  C.  T.  Porter,  Gear- 
ing, Lathes,  and  boring-mills.  17,986,  C.  Twer,  Wrought- 
' Gas-pipes,  and  their  Manufacture. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

August  10.— By  J.  Francis  (at  Tenby). 

*1.  Mary-out-Liberty,  Pembroke.  — Knightsc 

I*’  Lake  Farm,  10  a.  3 r.  1 p.,  f. 

qMoysland  Farm,  40a.  or.  i2p.,  f. . ..  ..  ..  !. 

Rumbley  Farm,  23  a.  o r.  28  p.,  f. . . ’ " 

A house,  smithy,  and  o a.  or.  37  p.,  f. 

Enclosures  of  land,  a a.  3 r.  35  p 

Fifteen  plots  of  building  land,  f.  

Farm  buildings  and  20  a.  2 r.  1 p.,  f. 

St.  Mary-in-Liberty,  Pembroke.— 1,  e,  and  4 to  8, 

The  Green,  and  the  “ Evergreen  inn,”  u t 17 

yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  4-s. , r.  63/.  10s 

Ihe  Three  Bells  Inn  ” and  Myrtle  Grove  Cot- 

tage,  3 a.  2 r.  3 p.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  is 

August  11.— By  Batchelar  & Son  (at  Croydon) 

Croydon. — South  End,  a building  site,  nearly 

Morland-road,  Burnham,  f.  

- ,,Au8ust  I3-— Hewett  & Lee  (at  Guildford), 
juildford  — 149,  High-st.,  and  the  Constitu- 
tional Hall  adjoining,  f.,  r.  135/.  

August  16.— By  Morris,  Marshall,  & Poole 
(at  Newtown). 

□olfor,  Montgomery.— Brook  House  and  7 a.,  f. 
ierry,  Montgomery.— Caellanny  and  61  a 31 

, “P-.f; 

Janmerewig,  Montgomery.— The  Llanmerewig 

Smithy  and  2 a.  3 r.  16  p.,  f. 

„ By  Pooler  & Davies  (at  Newport)."* 

zreat  Chatwell,  Stafford.— Great  Chatwell  House 

Estate,  167a.,  f. 

A 19.— By  Chadwick  & Sons. 

, and  26  and 


tipper  Lod'ers,  Dorset. — Enclosures  of  iand, 

1 r.  20  p„  f. 

By  Morris,  Marshall,  & Poole  (at 
Newtown). 

Newtown,  Montgomery.— The  Bank  and  the  Bank 

4,  5.  and  6,  Bridge-st.,  fi,  r.  44/.  

11  to  15,  Severn-st.,  with  three  cottages  and 
laundry  premises  in  Parker’s-lane,  f.,  r. 

98/.  16s 

34,  Park-st.,  f.,  r.  10/.  10s 

Llanllwchairn,  Montgomery. — Llwynderw  Farm, 

53  a.  1 r.  ap.,  f. 

By  G.  E.  Sworder  & Sons  (at 
Royston). 

Reed,  Heits. — Reed  Hall  Farm,  127  a.  3 r.  25  p., 
Enclosures  of  land, 

Five  freehold  cottages  and  1 a!*  3 r.  2.1  p.,  f 
Barley,  Herts. — Shaftesbury  End  Farm,  33 

28  p.,  f.  and  c 

Three  Cottages  and  o a.  2 r.  iS  p.,  f.  and  c.  .. .! 
Three  enclosures  of  land,  8 a.  1 r.  21  p.,  f.  and  c. 
....  ,,  , August  25.— By  Hawes  & Co. 
Wimbledon.  — 1,  Raynes  Park-ter.,  u.t.  87  yrs., 

TT  . By  Josei-h  Hibbard  & Sons. 

Harnngay.— 132  and  134,  Albion-rd.,  u.t.  96  yrs., 

g.r.  6Z,  r.  60 1. 

% Newbon,  Edwards.  & Shebhard. 
Wandsworth.  — Westbourne-ter.,  f.g.r.  of  21/., 

reversion  in  84  yrs 

Caledonian-rd. — 60,  Pembroke-st.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r. 

4^-  4s- » i"-  27I 

27,  Pembroke-st.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  r.  32/. 


. y,  Mcc  ... 
Sath  Grist.  Limited  . 
J.  S.  Holland  . 


•Accepted.  t Amended,  £2,0.  * 7 

a^B’;:^rsr -Smith  Bros.,  Burnley  ..£gqi 

¥01, cry.— Nuttall  & Whittaker.  Burnley  „ . 

Slating. — William  Staworth,  Burnley  ....  J. 

BreDroof  Company.  Manchester 

Plumbing.  George  E.  Whitehead,  Burnley  

Plastcruur  — T T 1 


AugU!  ( 

jincoln  s Inn  1'ields. — 15.  Sardinia-si 

28,  Vere-st.,  area  3,070  ft.,  f 

vensington. — 2j,  Bedford-gdns.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r. 

1 8/.  8s.,  r.  52/.  1 os 

By  Morris,  Marshall,  & Poole  (at  Welshpool);" 
Lirnant,  Montgomery.— Bwlch-Sych  Farm,  164  a 

1 r.  3o  p. , f. ' 

.lanerfyl,  Montgomery.— Enclosures  of  land,  7 a. 

Macs  Cclynog  Farm,  116a.  1 r.  op.,  f.  **.".""*."*  1 

Lawnt-y-Gwernydd  Farm,  213  a.  3 r.  1 p f ' j’,c 

Tangewst  Karra,  .go  a.  r r.  =7p.,f. I’..’..”  '6o 

Pen-y-foel  Farm,  49  a.  2 r.  13  p.,  f. 

lanrhaidy,  Montgomery.  — Nant-y-wern  Farm  ' 

48  a.  2 r.  38  p.,  f.  ’ 6 

. . August  20.— By  Hewett  & Lee  (at  Guildford), 
oking,  Surrey.— Wych-st.,  Combes  Close,  1 a 
3 r.  31  p. , f. 

Golds worth-rd.,  Watt’s  Field,  Vo*  a.V  r.  Vi  p.  f.  i 
Knaphill,  Long  Lanes  Farm,  35  a.  2 r.  20  p.  f.  ! i'oo< 
By  E.  G.  Gilders  (at  Clacton).  ’ ’ 

acton-on-Sea,  Essex. —Collingwood-rd.,  a plot  of 

land,  f. 

iFreeland-rd.,  thirty  plots  of  l’andVf! " , If, 

Marine  Parade  West,  seven  plots  cf  land,  fi  ’ .L 
Nelson-rd.,  twelve  plots  of  land,  f. " j'o* 

St.  Vincent-rd.,  eleven  plots  of  land,  f.  .. . "*  ,’g, 

Trafalgar-rd.,  nine  plots  of  land,  f. 

Wash-lane,  a plot  of  land,  f.  ......  ‘ 

August  23.— By  Winch  & Sons  (at  Ashford).’ 
ddenden,  Kent. — Elmstone  Farm,  40  a 1 r 

I 32  P-,  f. 

Hare  Plain  Farm,  65  a.  2 r.  3 p.  f. 

The  Iden  Lands,  48  a.  1 r.  30  p.’  f.  . . . . ..  . ’ ’ ’ ’ 

warden,  Kent.— Cousin's  Farm,  40  a.  3 r.  oon  f 
Dodge's  Farm.  31a.  2 r.  33  p.,  {........  Z 

Munks  and  Wash-house  Farms,  207  a.  1 r.  34  p.,' 

Die  Headcorn  Fields,  12  a.  2 r.  23p.,'f 

“^orne,  Kent.— Part  of  Little'  Hatch" Farm,' 

ighland  Farm,  58  a.  2 r. 


10  and  12,  Delhi-st. 

17s.  6d 

25  and  27,  Freeling- 

56/.  

East  Finchley. — Bedford-rd, 
ham  Villa,  f.  


. 60  yrs.,  g.r, 
u.t.  46  yrs.,  g 


12/.,  r.  69/. 


and  Dur- 


Clapton. — 1 to 

66/.. 


By  F.  J.  Staines, 
i,  Florence-ter.,  u.t.  8 


Hackney. — 127,  Victoria  Park-rd.,  u.t.  44  v 

g.r.  6 Z,  r.  50/ 

317.  Victoria  Park-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  5/ "1 

id  82,  Loddiges  rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r ' 7'/." 

and  40,  Jephson-rd.,  u.t. 


Upton  Park.— 36,  3' 


...  ...  , By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Abbey  Wood,  Kent. — Dar-el-Saleam  and 
Peckham.- — 64  and  66,  Grenard-rd.,  u.t. 


Tonar,  architects,  Bedford-circus.  Exeter  Messrs-  KalHn»  «&- 

£3.4*>  I Nix  

5,7."  • 3-«73  Turner  

5EL*.  fipPard 3.-20  I J.  W.  & H.  Childs.  Yeov 

3.065  I • Accepted. 


Willbridge 


••£2, 953 


HULL  —For  the  erection  of  stabling  and  workshops  for  Mr  1 

,S,IphSnson'  Durham-street£ms  4 6- 

y‘ ,-il° n‘ 5S,£-  Sanderson,  Craven-street 34  o o 

u Woodcock,  35,  Stanley. st reel....  I3  9 
Plumbing.— H.  Halmshaw,  82,  Cogan-street  ....  ,,40 

Masonry.— Wneglesworth,  161,  Walton-street  „ ? 

Painting.— R.  Monaghan,  Barmston-street ! 8 15  o 


Bermondsey.  - 
yrs.,  g.r 


3,  5,  and  7,  Anchor-st.,  u.t.  58 


East  Ham.— 18,  Colvin-rd., 
Chelsea. — Bywater-st.,  i.g. 

yrs.,  gr.  24/  ns.  4d 

Old  Charlton,  Kent. — 1 to 
u.t.  9r  yrs.,  g.r.  18/  . . . 
Catford. — Jutland-rd.,  f.g.r. 

_ 99  yrs 

Croydon.— 9,  Macaulay-ter. 


f.  

■ r.  of  56/,  u.t.  jo 

7 (odd),  Inverine-rd., 

. of  27/,  reversion  in 


Wm  tHS''HhamberSi  '0t  th£Guardians  ofethenKin|«on  Unfonnd  mT 
Wm.  H.  Hope,  architect.  Portsmouth-road.  Kingston  on-Thames 
. „ Disinfecting 

1i  •&“- 

'M  ■■■'■  . . 

i:S  ::::  ' 

Merredew  ,V  Wort ' , 0^1’ 


338  13 


33i 


-.  28/.. 


■ 97  yrs 


. A,l. 


lT  ,,  By  Thorne  & Son. 

Hutton,  Essex.— Tomlyns  and  8 a. , f.  _ 

August  26.— By  McIntosh  & Co. 
Bermondsey.— 99  to  102,  George-row,  u.t.  17  vrs 
g-r.  20/ 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground^entT igr  S 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r!  for  rent  • 
f'  rOT  {re,eh°  d * , c‘  for  c°Pyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq  for 

ydCfor  yardf&ra  3Ce ' f"  ‘™C'  ' -S/f’ 


36s 


S,s“wck£.“^(r h. : : j 


LONDON. — For  work  ai  1 
Horace  Wakeley.  architect  — 

P™  z.97 


the  " Nell  Gwynne 


NEhe“i;f  gras.? 

-‘TiycvS°-  Mr- w- A-  SSiS 

W.  J.  Fraser  & Co..  Commercial-road  . 


29 P-.  f- 

usan  Hill  Farm,  89  a.  3 r.  21  p.  f. 

. August  24.— By  G.  Brinsley." 

iswick.— 48,  50,  and  52,  Glebe-st.,  u.t  71  i 

_ 8Z,r.  8a*.....:.. 

3i  35i^»nd  37,  Binns-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  i 

10  47.  Reckitt-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  32/" ! ! 
9.  3L  43.  45.  and  47,  Quick-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs., 


22/  1 


24  (even),  Quick-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  18/. 

5 to  34  (even),  Quick-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g r 
22/ ios, ...... 

By  E.  W.  Richardson  & Son. 
th  Hackney.— Brookfield-rd.,  f.g.r.  of  42/  re- 
version in  79  yrs 

w Southgate.— Springfield-rd. ’ f.'g.V. " of’  Vs/ ' 

reversion  in  83  yrs ’ 

By  J.  Sutton  Abbott. 

nstead.  1,  Heathfield,  f.,  r.  2S/. 

avistock-rd.,  a plot  of  land,  f. V! 

1 1 R-  Donkin  & Son  (at  Newcastle), 

nburgb,  Northumberland.— The  Twizell  House 

Estate,  790  a. , f. 

. By  A.  Dowell  (at  Edinburgh), 
rthmavine,  Shetland.— The  Lands  of  North 
Roe,  6,000  a. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


GreenheartTIB.GER'  j SatinT R fconlinufri)- 

■ # ,S  wasa  sg 

7hh  I Ir.on-plg.  in  Scot- 

ra,  K W-S.-“S  ",fti  °W" 

Fir.DMicic..  -A  «W>  Hilt 


Teak,  E. I.... load 
Sequoia,  U.S.ft.cu.  1)9/0 
Ash.  Canada,  load  3/18/0 

3/7-6  5/0/0 1 

Elm,  do  .........  4/53/0  5/.3/01 


5/3/0 


Oak,  do 

Canada  ........  i/,3/0  4/28)0 

rine,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0)0 

Do.  yellow  . . . . 4/3/0  6/3/0 

Lath.  Dantsic.fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,log 4/IO/o  6/0/0 

Odessa,  crown 4/10/0  6)0/0 

Deals,  Finland 
and  & 1st  std  100  9/0/0  9/10/0 

Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 9/0/0  9/10/0 

Do.IUga  7/10/0  8/10/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
istyeliow  ...  ,1/0/013/10/0 
Do.  and  yellow.  10/0/0  n/10/0 

P°-?h“e 9/o/o  ir/o/o 

Swedish  9/10/0  16/0/0 

10/ic/o  ,7/0)0 
18/0/0  34/10/0 
*3/0/0  15/15/0 


White  Sea  .... 
Canada,  Pine  1st 
Do.  do.  and .... 
Do.  do  3id,  &c. 
Do.  Spruce,  1st 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 

and 

New  Brunswick 
Battens  all  kinds 
Flooiing  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 


Do.  do.  at  works 

s/",“  s,”'s 

Co,PET-Brt,jsi 
S2?“d  55/s/o  55/15/0 

fted  ••  55/15/0  56/5/0 
Sheets,  strong . . 6,/o/o  61/,- ' 
Chili  bars 51/, c/. 

YELLOWM.L.lb.  5 gr* 

T " ' ~ Pig 

..ton  13/0/0 


- .6391. 


«'■  w.  a.  y 

S.  R.  Lamble  


LONDON.— Accepted  for  erecting  ladies'  cloak.rnnn,  =.n,t  u . 
Jas.  Pavey,  Wood  Green 


— • — ..^aao 


0/0/0 


*3/5/o 


6/0/0 


7/*o/o  8/ro/o 
7/0/0  8/0/0 
5/0/0  16/0/0 


Spanish  . 

English 
bands  .... 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  ..  14/5/0 

P'Pe *4/15/0 

INC—  English 

sheet ton  33/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

^8i?e 23/10/0 

Spelter  20/13/6 

Tin— Straits  ....  72/8/9 

Australian 7i/a/6  72/1 

English  Ingots..  75/10/0  76/10/c 

Ik;. 


20/15/0 


28.  John-street,  Bedford-row  W C _ Hutchmson,  architects 

£s53  I E-  Sandon 

Robert  Smith*  487  I * Accepted. £4  S' 


*heANew' Westmfaster8 Br'ewery  Comply'  ” <Mr®  H^w 
Budd.  architect,  76.  Vincent-square  S W pMy-  Mr-  H-  W. 

Fixtures.— Titew  & Cadman  . . . y-o„ 

Gasjir tings. — Buckley  & Beach  *83-  o 

Pewtering. — Buckley  & Beach  i .‘.V.V ‘ .' .' ) ) " 


LONDON.— For  1 


Antill  & Co. . . 
Eddie 


• billiard-ro 


• •£1,500  I Gould  & Brand  .. 

• • 1.380  Marchant  & Hirst  . , 


LONDON.— For  r 


Cedar.  Cuba,  ft. 

Honduras,  &c. 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
SC  Domingo, 

Mexican,  do.  do.' 

Tobasco,  do.  do. 

Honduras,  do.  , ,D 

Box.  Turkey,  ton  4/0/0  15/0/b 

RB?hU 10  7/o/o  14/0/0 

Bahia  6)0  o ,a)o/o 

Satin,  St  Doming.  0/0/5  o/tlo 


15  o/,/3 
/3i  /4 
/4  6J 


OILS. 

Linseed ton  16/1  j/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0 

Do.  Ceylon 22/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  ....  2,/, 5/0 
Rapeseed,  English 

-P®1®  »7/io/o 

Do.  Brown  26/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref.  . . 14)5)0 


1/0/0  0/0/0  Oxford  Tavern."  Kentish  Town-road  NW  M?4  1 *p  ",The 

/o/o  o/o/o  architect,  43,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  :—  >V'  Mr'  A‘  Perrlam,. 


5/5/0 


Gould  A-  Brand 

Bloomfield  & Evans  . . 

W.  Green 

Rhodes 

Green  & Smith" 

Marchant  & Hirst 

Edwards  & Medway* 


* Accepted. 


go-  Black  c®S 

Tar  — Stockholm 

u_  , ba**el  i/s/ 6 0/0/0  I Cannon-street,  E.C.  :■ 

,haJ’K°1 o/*»/6  0/0/0  I Rhodes  

5011116  2,/*2(6  0/0/0  Bloomfield  & Evans. .....  W‘  G 


Cannon-street,  EC  •-  A'  ■**  Perrlam.  architect,  43, 
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street,  Piccadilly,  W..  for  Mr. 

W^H.'Kelland  £782  I R-  S.  Buckeridge  . 

Spiers  & Son  7*9  I 


STROOD  (Kent!.— For  the  erection  of  an  assembly  hall,  Cliffe- 
road.  for  the  trustees  of  Strood  Wesleyan  Church.  Messrs.  J.  w. 
Nash  & Son,  architects,  Rochester.  Quantities  by  the  architects  .— 
H.E.  WhitteU £1.532  4 6 I E.  W.^Filley  " ,1 


E.  D.  Seagars. . 

J.  Wilford 

C.  E.  Skinner  .. 


LONDON.— For  erecting  new  school  buildings  for  St.  John's 


rchitect.  37.  Baker-street.  W.  Quantities  by 
Vaughan-ioad.  Camberwell.  S.E  :— 

McCormick  & Sons £6.3  p | Shui 

Chessum  & Soi 
Knight  ‘ 


e & Son  . 


6,829  I Harris  & Wardtop.. 
6,784  H.  Wall  & Co 

6,679  I 


..£6.665 

r.  6,48s 


LONDON  DERRY  — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  new  club- 
house at  Ouav.  for  the  Trustees  of  Foyle  Rowing  Club.  Mr.  J.  P. 
M'Gratb,  C.E.,  architect.  Commercial-buildings,  Foyle-street, 
Derry 


C Joseph  B allin  tine.  Londonderry  ,£5°° 

[The  lowest  ol  four  tenders  ] 


t,  E.C. 


V17INC, -Fcr  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Old  Hi 
Farm ^ Nazi'ng,*Essex,  for  Mr.  John  A.  Rufus,.  Mr.  j.  WUliams 

Lawrence 2 I 

Matthews 

Burra  ge 

Hampton  


1 133  Merridew  & Wort 

- Winch* 

• Accepted. 


. -£965 


architec.. 

T.  G.  Diamond 
Ino.  Moote 
Jno.  Union 


( Central  Schools, 
I.e  iu.  ..... Morgan  & Hodge 

ind  sm'veyorT,~Prudentiai -buildings,  Newport. 

. ' C.OO.  17  


E.  Richards £- 

J.  Phillips  & Sons : 

C.  H.  Reed  - 

Jas.  Davies  : 

Tom  Westacott  1 

"/^Morris*  . . . = 

• Accepted. 


NEWSTEAD  (Notts). - 

Yioundary  walls.  Mr.  J. 
Mansfield  :— 

Greenwood  £’.°co  ■ 

J.  F.  Price «.57=  1 


o o H.  E.  Phillips : 

o o J.  L.  Trueman  ....  1 
o o 1 H.  Wyles,  Chatham*  : 
• Accepted. 


SWINDON.— For  the  erection  of  a shop,  house,  dairy.  &c  . 
Radnor-street,  fer  Mr.  A.  C.  Buckeldee.  Mr.  R.  J.  Beswick. 
architect,  9,  Regent-str 

C.  Williams *,—.»»  , , . . 

477  Ball  & Kilmlnstei 

R.  Payne  ....  -1  - — 


et.  New  Swindon  :- 

..£1,499  I W.  Chambers  ••••■£ 

- ' Ball  & KUmlnster,  Kent- 

road,  Swindon  (accepted) 


THEYDON  BOIS  — Accepted  for  the  ; 
at  " Purlieu,''  Theydon  Bois,  Essex,  for  Mr  E 
Finch,  architect.  76,  Finsbury-paveinent.  E ( 
S.  R.  Lamble,  Kentish  Town 


WALTHAMSTOW.  — For  alterations  and  additions  at  the 
Victoria  Hah.  Hoe-street.  Walthamstow,  and  budding  new  Empres 
Theatre  adjoining,  for  Messrs.  Charles  O Malley  “L^|avov 

Buckland.  Mr.  Bertie  Crewe,  architect,  Savoy  Mansions,  Savoy 

Quantities  by  Mr.  Harry  F.  Pollatd.  6,  York-buildiDgs.  Adelplu  :- 

bearing  & Son £.7.366  I Johnson  & Co £.6.69: 

Patman  & Fotheringham  .7.C85  Bateman  *5.99 

Killby  & Gayford  16,950  | Gray.  Hill,  8c  Co.  ,e  oc 

Knight  Sc  Son  


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  " (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  India.  China.  Ceylon,  &c„  26s-  per  annum. 
Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  shculd  bo 
addressed  to  the  publisher  of  " THE  BUILDER,''  No.  46.  Catherine- 
street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS  (by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder, 
by  Friday  Mornings  Post. 


TEE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


| W.  Patiinson  & Son. . 


No.  16.  Broad- 

L.  C.  Gilbert 

Coates  Sc  Son,  Thrapston  (accepted) 


Szc.,  to  a house,  fer  the  Wansford- 

f Oddfellows.  Mr.  ).  C.  Traylen,  architect, 
Stamford 


_ ...  5 of  Mr. 

_„;s&  Coath  Adams,  architects  :— 
H.  B.  Fnge,  Horrabridge 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


• Deducting  class  rc 


Fisher  Bros 

1 W,  Bains,  EastKirkby* 
s ; accepted  at  £1,219  8s. 


a of  a house,  for 


NORTHWOOD  (Middlesex). -For  the  erec 

Mr.  Sumpter.  Mr.  W.  A.  Alckraan.  architect,  j. 

p;  HUT £874  I C.  Fames.  Watford*  £829 


haTm™S  ffSTiVo'.  v,„-n  ii.  'a. 

I ....... £lT  ; 

Andrews 735  > | Lethbridge  — ■ . • 645 

Pearn  & Son 7*5 


e rebuilding  of  a 


the  r 


[.  Sc  Son.-W.  H.  R.  C.  (Am. 


C.  C.  D.-J.  S. 
been  stated). 

NOTE. The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 

public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H'c  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere^news  ltemsj_ which  have 


ttatvt  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(Incorporating  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  ft  Son 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.). 

Chief  Office -.—Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williami,  ^ 
16,  Craven -street,  Strand. 


Asphalte— The  Seyssfd  and  Metallic  Lava; 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  K.  Glenn),  Office,  4V 
Poultry, E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fom 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms* 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte! 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt. 


(All  of  Plymouth ) 


• Accepted. 


been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

retains  thertght  to  reject  It  tf  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the 
Author  of  a proof  of  an  article  In  type  does  not  necessarily  Imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  re  atmg  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


Preston  :—  _ 

Contract  No. 

Wm.  Hothersall  ....£i.799  ° c 
Topping  Brothers  . . 1,67°  0 c- 


B.  D.  Holmes £6S° 

Darque,  Griffiths,  & 


-Buildings. 

I J.  Cartmell  & Son. .£1, 537 
M.  Shorrock.  Pres- 

| ton  (accepted) 1.522 

ting  and  Ventilating. 

1 I Dawson  & Co.,  Ltd.  .£435 
C.  Seward  Sc  O 


:.  Seward  & Lo„ 

Preston  (accepted)  4.  422  0 


SOUTHAMPTON.— Fcr  £°'g 

Bennett?  hSjftSw>nUpif Offices,  Southampton 
Regents  Park-road. 

W.  H.  Bull  £3.488  o o|F.  JDsmao,  South- 

S.  Nichols 3.3>3  ° 01  »"ipton  £3.75 

Berryivood  Estate. 

•S.NlchoU £«  722  7 9 IF.  Osm«.  South- 

1,686  0 o 1 ampton*. 

• Accepted. 


H.  W.  Bull 


..£1,614 


C.B.N.  SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 
Vr.«  7 a 9 in  11,  12,  13,  14,  IB,  18,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  gArDE^,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.’S,  Ltd., 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-Lane,  E.C.  [Advt 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHEEI 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 

„ _ _ f 8.  PRINCES  STREET, 

METCHIM  & SON  'iGT.GEORGEST.WESTMINaTEr 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1898.  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  PoBt  1/1[ADVT 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  J 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


r. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 


SLATING  ARD  TILING, 


THE 


COMPANY. 


To  be  executed  by  Contract  In  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 


Suffolk  House , Cannon-street , £.f,| 

SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AN: 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS' 
&c.,  &c. 


And  other  description  of  Slates  Ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


rAmuiww*,  — 

, i RfiEPT  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
TffSTmrKNE88  DRY,  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS. 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  1 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  nei 
General  Post  Office,  and  other  i| 
important  buildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 


VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION 


Particulars  on  application. 

LONDON  ‘ 352  t0  364>  ETJSTON-ROAD,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET  J30R0UGH,  S.E. 

LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW: 

6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


47  and  49,  ST.  ENOCH-SOUARE. 


BRISTOL: 

ASHTON  GATE  WORKS,  CORONATION-E 
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The  Mogul  Architecture  of  FatJipur  Sikri. 

VERY  Englishman 
who  feels  a patrio- 
tic interest  in  the 
great  deeds  of  his 
own  countrymen  in 
past  days  ought  to 
wish  to  visit  Indiat 
the  conquest  and 
the  regeneration 
and  the  govern- 
ment  of  which  by 
the  English  race  is 
merhaps  the  chapter  in  our  history,  in  the 
(modern  era,  of  which  we  may  think  with  most 
(pride.  And  if  the  Englishman  happen  also 
to  be  an  English  architect  he  has  a double 
reason  for  feeling  interest  in  and  a desire  to 
visit  the  country,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  architectural  remains  of  the  indigenous 
race — for  we  consider  the  various  types 
bf  Hindu  architecture,  regarded  in  a 
purely  artistic  light,  not  by  any  means 
wqrth  the  enthusiasm  which  Fergus- 
son  felt  and  expressed  for  them — as 
Ion  account  of  the  rare  combination  of  refine- 
ment with  richness  of  detail  which  was 
realised  by  the  Saracenic  mind  working  on 
the  suggestions  of  Hindu  architecture.  That 
is  where  the  real  greatness  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Indian  peninsula  is  to  be  found. 
The  weak  point  of  pure  Saracenic  architecture, 
with  all  its  beauty,  is  its  want  of  monumental 
solidity  of  character.  The  Mahomedan 
conquerors  in  India  found  in  the  Hindu 
monuments  the  element  of  mass  and  solidity 
pf  appearance  and  structure,  defaced  more 
cr  less  by  barbaric  detail  and  disproportion 
of  parts,  and  characterised  by  ornament  in 
which  a good  deal  of  beauty,  derived  mainly 
from  floral  forms,  was  intermixed  with 
grotesque  figures  of  human  or  semi-human 
character,  with  hideous  idol  travesties  of 
human  form  and  monstrous  animals.  They 
adopted,  in  their  buildings  in  the  con- 
quered portions  of  the  country,  the  solid 
character  of  the  Hindu  architecture,  but 
refined  its  forms  and  proportions.  Their 
religion  fortunately  put  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  temptation  to  adopt  travesties 


of  human  or  animal  forms  as  ornament,  and 
they  introduced  into  their  buildings  a whole 
system  of  exquisite  ornamental  detail  based 
on  geometrical  forms  and  on  conventional 
foliage,  and  combining  some  of  the  best 
qualities  of  Hindu  detail  with  that  which 
was  more  essentially  Saracenic  in  cha- 
racter. They  thus  produced  an  architecture, 
or  at  least  a great  many  works  of  architec- 
ture, in  which  the  greatest  richness  of  detail 
is  combined  with  the  greatest  refinement  of 
taste,  with  a success  which  is  hardly  per- 
haps to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

Unfortunately  comparatively  few  of  those 
whose  professional  career  does  not  call  them 
to  India  have  the. means  and  the  leisure  to 
make  a personal  inspection  of  these  beautiful 
works  in  a distant  part  of  the  Empire.  But 
the  Government  of  India,  by  means  of  the 
work  of  their  Archasological  Survey,  have 
done  and  are  still  doing  a great  deal  towards 
providing  those  at  home  with  adequate  illus- 
trations of  Indian  architecture.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  productions  of  the  Archaeological 
Survey  there  is  to  be  felt  the  want  of  the 
truly  architectural  or  artistic  mind,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  information 
contained  in  the  literary  portion  of  th'ese 
official  publications  must  be  taken  with 
reserve.  But  we  are  indebted  to  the  Survey 
for  a very  valuable  collection  of  illustrative 
drawings.  The  last  addition  to  these  is  the 
portfolio  of  drawings  from  the  buildings  at 
Fathpur  Sikri,  made  under  the  direction  01 
Mr.  Edmund  W.  Smith,  and  which  are  on  a 
larger  scale  and  executed  with  higher  finish 
than  those  attached  to  the  ordinary  official 
volumes  of  the  Survey. 

The  English  writing  of  Indian  names  has 
undergone  a bewildering  variety  of  changes, 
and  readers  may  not  immediately  recognise 
that  Fathpur  Sikri  is  the  now  orthodox  and 
officially  recognised  spelling  of  the  place  we 
have  formerly  known  as  Futtehpore  Sikri.* 
Fathpur  Sikri,  situated  a little  over  twenty 

* There  has  been  recently,  we  believe,  a serious  attempt 
to  settle  the  spelling  of  Indian  names  on  a recognised 
logical  and  philological  principle,  and  therefore  there  will 
perhaps  be  an  end  now  to  the  perpetual  changes  which 
perplex  the  readers  of  books  on  India. 


miles  nearly  due  west  of  Agra,  has  been 
called  a kind  of  Pompeii  of  Mogul  archi- 
tecture, but  with  the  fortunate  difference  that 
the  principal  buildings  are  in  much  more 
complete  condition,  architecturally,  than  those 
at  Pompeii.  A plan  of  the  place  is  given  in 
Vol.  XVIII.  of  the  Archaeological  Survey, 
showing  an  irregular  collection  of  buildings 
which  are  all  regular  and  symmetrical  in 
themselves,  but  disposed  at  various  angles  to 
one  another.  The  Whole  place  owes  its  origin 
to  Akbar,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  According  to  the  general  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  preface  to  the  eighteenth 
volume  of  the  Archaeological  Survey,  the 
entire  city  is  about  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference. “Down  the  centre  of  the  city,  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  runs  a red  sand- 
stone ridge,  and  all  the  monumental  struc- 
tures with  which  this  Report  deals  are  built 
upon1  it.  The  palaces  must  have  been 
deserted  soon  after  Akbar’s  demise,  for  Finch 
visited  the  town  in  the  early  part  of 
Jehangir’s  time  ” (the  son  of  Akbar)  “ and 
‘found  it  ruinate,  lying  like  a waste  district 
and  very  dangerous  to  pass  through  at  night.” 
The  selection  of  the  site  for  the  town  seems 
to  have  been  made,  in  all  probability,  from 
some  motive  of  religion  or  superstition  con- 
nected with  it,  and  the  position  of  the  principal 
group  of  buildings  may  have  been  deter- 
mined on  the  practical  ground  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  sandstone  ridge,  which  furnished 
the  stone  for  the  buildings,  easily  carved 
into  all  the  multiplicity  of  ornament  aimed 
at,  but  for  the  same  reason  rather  liable  to 
the  decay  which  has  destroyed  or  injured 
some  portions  of  the  surface  work. 

The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  a great 
mosque  with  an  immense  cloistered  courtyard 
and  a magnificent  gateway  (a  later  addition) 
on  the  southern  side,  which  forms  one  of 
the  most  effective  illustrations  in  Fergusson’s 
book  on  Indian  and  Eastern  architecture ; a 
palace  which  may  rather  be  called  a collection 
of  small  palaces,  the  three  most  beautiful  of 
which  were  erected  for  three  of  the  wives  of 
Akbar,  and  the  Panch  Mahal,  a very  charac- 
teristic erection  in  a somewhat  different  style 
to  the  most  prominent  of  the  other  buildings, 
and  somewhat  resembling  a Buddhist  Viliara 
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Fig.  1. — “ Sultana's  House,"  Fathpur  Stkri:\_Piers  and  Brackets  carrying  Lintels  of  Verandah  Roof- -From  “ Portfolio  of  Indian  Arch > >1 

tectural  Drawings." 


in  general  idea,  consisting  as  it  does  of  succes- 
sive stories  each  carried  by  a colonnade,  but 
each  smaller  in  area  than  the  one  below  it,  so 
that  the  whole  has  a pyramidal  form,  and 
finishes  in  a small  pavilion  with  a pillar  at 
each  angle.  The  columns  are  spaced  in 


squares  all  over  ihe  floors,  at  a distance 
averaging  about  9 ft.  from  centre  to  centre, 
the  columns  of  each  floor  over  some  of  those 
of  the  floor  below ; the  whole  making  a 
series  of  covered  promenades  open  at  the 
sides.  The  mosque,  which  in  the  Archaeo- 


logical Survey  is  called  "The  Great  Masjid,ii 
is  distinguished  in  the-  portfolio  of  drawing1 
as  the  Jami’  Masjid,  the  same  word  a 
11  Jumma  Musjid,”  a name  which  has  beei 
more  generally  connected  by  architectural 
readers  with  the  great  mosque  at  Jaunpon 
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Fig.  2.— Detail  of  one  of  the  Brackets  in  “ Sultana's  Herns 


SCALE  OF'  FEET 

, Fathpur  Sikrt.  From  “ Portfolio  of  Indian  Architectural  Drawings." 


t which  means  merely  the  “ Friday 
>sque,”  and  is  applied  to  several  buildings 
the  same  class  in  India, 
fudging  from  the  disposition  of  the  build- 
[S,  Fergusson  was  probably  right  in  think- 
; that  the  one  known  as  the  “ Khas- 
ihal,”  partly  surrounding  a courtyard  with 
ank  in  it,  was  the  initial  building  of  the 
lace,  though  it  was  not  that  on  which  the 
:atest  elaboration  was  bestowed.  This  was 
erved,  in  the  palace,  for  the  three  houses 
Dposed  to  have  been  erected  for  Akbar's 
ee  favourite  wives,  the  most  beautiful 
which,  called  the  Turkish  Sultana’s  house, 
an  addition  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
las-Mahal.  This  is  a small  building,  nor 
-S  the  photograph  of  it  in  the  Survey, 
ere  it  appears  reflected  in  the  calm  water 
1 tank,  seem  to  justify  Fergusson’s  praise, 
t “it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
picturesque  in  outline,  or  any  building 
yed  and  ornamented  to  such  an  extent, 
hout  the  smallest  approach  to  being 
:rdone  or  in  bad  taste.”  As  a whole  it  is 
very  picturesque  in  outline ; and  the  lean- 
roofs,  projecting  a considerable  way 
r°nd  the  line  of  the  porticoes,  have  a 
newhat  clumsy  effect,  and  moreover  do 
: seem  architecturally  in  character  with 
supports,  the  design  of  which,  when 
n alone,  rather  suggests  that  they  are 
igs  more  in  keeping  with  a flat-roofed 
lding ; certainly,  in  the  view,  they  seem 
:rvveighted  by  the  overhanging  roofs.  On 
other  hand,  nothing  in  its  way  could  be 
re  beautiful  than  the  work  on  the  pillars 


and  brackets,  of  which  we  give  two  illustra- 
tions, reduced  from  the  large  plates  in  the 
Portfolio.  The  ornament  is  varied  con- 
tinually ; the  bracket  of  which  the  detail  is 
given  in  fig.  2,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
different  in  its  ornament  from  that  shown 
in  conjunction  with  the  two  pillars  in 
fig.  1,  though  similar  in  general  design. 
The  inner  faces  of  the  sloping  roofs 
are  very  richly  treated  in  carved  square 
panels,  and  have  a rich  effect  in  them- 
selves, as  seen  in  the  photograph  of  the 
interior  in  the  “ Survey  ; ” but  here  again 
we  feel  that  the  sloping  line  sits 
awkwardly  on  the  walls  and  supports,  and 
the  enrichment  itself  of  the  ceiling  seems 
more  in  keeping  with  a flat  ceiling  than  with 
a raking  one.  The  brackets,  of  course,  are 
not  very  constructional  in  form  ; but  no 
more  are  the  pendants  of  a Tudor  vault,  if  it 
comes  to  that.  The  lean-to  roofs,  it  may  be 
added,  are  described  as  cut  out  of  solid 
blocks  of  stone;  one  can  understand  that  the 
width  (about  8 ft.)  might  be  spanned  by  one 
length  of  stone,  but  one  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  whole  portion  of  the  roof  shown  on 
Plate  V . is  in  one  block  of  stone,  and  no 
jointing  lines  are  indicated.  The  panels, 
about  7 in.  square,  are  filled  with  small  and 
I elaborate  ornament,  mostly  delicate  geo- 
metrical  tracery  in  bars  about  ^ in.  thick. 
All  these  details  are  carefully  given  to  scale. 

I Among  the  drawings  from  the  Jami’  Masjid 
the  finest  is  that  of  the  principal  Mihrab,  with 
a rich  mixture  of  ornament  of  Saracenic  and 
1 Hindu  types,  the  inlaid  band  of  ornament 


round  the  inner  niche  being  completely 
Saracenic  in  design— it  might  have  come 
from  the  Alhambra,  while  the  projecting  bud- 
forms  which  make  a delicate  fringe  round 
the  inner  archivolt  of  the  larger  arch  are  as 
distinctly  Hindu  in  character.  The  principal 
dome  of  the  mosque,  it  may  be  remembered, 
is  carried  on  large  corbels,  each  projecting 
course  of  which  is  defined  by  a double  band 
of  carved  ornament,  one  on  the  upright  face, 

the  other  on  the  cyma  moulding  above 

seen  in  the  detail  drawing,  apart  from  the 
main  design,  this  is  a rich  and  striking  piece 
of  decorative  masonry;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  looks  rather  clumsy  and 
heavy  in  its  place  under  the  dome,  and  com- 
pares very  unfavourably  with  the  pendentive 
form  of  support. 

Inside  the  quadrangle  of  the  Mosque 
Salim  Chisti’s  tomb,  a square  domed  erec- 
tion, is  a fine  and  interesting  work,  decorated 
internally  with  colour  ; to  the  illustration  ot 
the  coloured  decorations  two  fine  plates  are 
devoted,  but  we  have  no  information  as  to 
the  present  state  of  the  coloured  work,  or 
how  much  of  these  plates  is  restoration. 

The  detail  of  the  small  entrance  in  the 
eastern  screen  in  this  tomb  is  drawn  with 
great  care  to  a pretty  large  scale  on  Plate 
XLIV.,  and  is  almost  purely  Arabic  in 
style.  This  tomb  is  dated  at  1581;  we 
are  not  given  the  authorities  for  the  dates  ; 
but,  accepting  them  as  correct,  the  fact  of 
this  more  decidedly  Arabic  style  in  a work 
later  in  date  than  the  Mosque  and  the 
Sultana’s  house  (which  is  dated  as  1565), 
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seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  style 
of  the  Panch  Mahal,  which  differs  mate- 
rially in  style  and  manner  from  the  build- 
ings the  illustrations  of  which  have  already 
been  referred  to.  No  drawings  of  this  struc- 
ture are  given  in  the  “ Portfolio,”  but  there 
are  two  or  three  photographs  of  it  in  the 
" Survey,”  and  from  these  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  much  more  Indian  in  style  than  some  of 
the  other  buildings ; the  design  of  the  columns 
is  rather  Hindu  than  Saracenic,  and  the 
general  form,  as  already  observed,  rather 
resembles  that  of  a Buddhist  Vihara.  In  the 
Sultana  Palace  the  details  are  much  more 
Saracenic,  though  the  form  of  the  brackets 
retains  a distinct  impression  of  Hindu  taste, 
and  that  of  the  columns  to  some  extent, 
though  not  so  much  ; while  in  Salim  Chisti’s 
tomb  we  come  on  work  of  an  almost  purely 
Saracenic  character.  The  conclusion  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  Saracenic  taste  and 
influence  became  more  marked  as  the  build- 
ings went  on,  the  older  ones  retaining  more 
of  the  native  impress. 

The  drawings  which  form  the  Portfolio 
were  prepared,  under  the  compiler’s  direction 
and  supervision,  by  native  draughtsmen,  who 
had  received  preliminary  training  in  the 
Indian  Schools  of  Art  before  entering  the 
Archaeological  Department.  They  do  great 
credit  to  the  skill  and  care  of  the  draughts- 
men, but  of  course  to  some  extent  they 
must  be  restorations  of  the  work,  which 
cannot  be  supposed  to  exist  in  anything  like 
this  complete  condition.  Some  photographs 
of  detail,  giving  the  precise  impression  of 
the  work  as  it  now  stands,  would  have 
been  a useful  and  desirable  addition, 
and  we  may  suggest  that  this  should  be 
taken  in  consideration  in  preparing  the  next 
Portfolio  of  the  series,  for  it  is  understood 
that  others  are  to  follow  if  this  one  seems  to 
meet  with  success  and  approval.  However, 
as  it  is,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  it,  and  may 
congratulate  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Arcliaeolo- 
gical  Survey  on  the  results  of  his  labours. 


THE  COLLECTION  AND  DISPOSAL 
OF  REFUSE. 

N the  “ good  old  times,”  to  which 
the  pessimists  of  to-day  are  so 
fond  of  directing  our  attention, 
the  disposal  of  refuse  was  so 
vilely  done,  or,  rather,  left  undone,  that 
plague  and  pestilence  were  the  common 
scourges  of  the  " civilised  ” world.  House- 
holders had  no  concern  for  the  cleanliness  of 
the  streets,  but  threw  their  garbage  out  of 
windows  and  doors,  heedless  of  stenches 
and  Ignorant  of  the  fearful  results  of  such 
insanitary  practices.  When  Dr.  Johnson 
visited  Edinburgh  and,  one  dusky  night, 
"walked  arm-in-arm  up  the  High-street” 
with  his  devoted  friend  Boswell,  the  latter, 
for  all  his  wishing,  " could  not  prevent 
his  being  assailed  by  the  evening  effluvia 
of  Edinburgh.  ...  As  we  marched  slowly 
along,”  says  Boswell,  " he  grumbled  in 
my  ear,  ‘I  smell  you  in  the  dark!’”  On 
another  oocasion  Johnson  referred,  in  the 
plainest  of  plain  English,  to  some  of  the 
utensils  which  were  emptied  on  the  heads  of 
benighted  pedestrians  in  the  Scottish  capital ; 
and  Boswell  tells  of  a distinguished  baronet 
who  was  wont  to  observe  that  " walking  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  at  night  was  pretty  ■ 
perilous  and  a good  deal  odoriferous.”  What 
the  state  of  affairs  was  before  Boswell 
wrote  decency  forbids  us  to  inquire,  for  the 


utmost  that  even  he  could  say  in  favour  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  in  his 
time  was  that  " the  peril  is  much  abated  by 
the  care  which  the  magistrates  have  taken 
to  enforce  the  city  laws  against  throwing 
foul  water  from  the  windows  ; but,  from  the 
structure  of  the  houses  in  the  old  town, 
which  consist  of  many  stories,  in  each  of 
which  a different  family  lives,  and  there 
being  no  covered  sewers,  the  odour  still 
continues.” 

Edinburgh  was  no  worse  than  many  other 
towns,  although  we  of  to-day  can  scarcely 
credit  the  fact.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  it  is  little  more  than  a century 
since  Boswell’s  words  were  written,  and  that 
the  practises  and  methods  he  describes  con- 
tinued with  little  change  for  many  years 
afterwards.  Improvement  in  cleanliness  is 
one  of  the  truest  tests  of  advancing  civilisa- 
tion, and  it  will  be  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  it  has  done  so  much 
towards  making  foul  places  clean,  towards 
improving  the  construction  and  sanitation  of 
dwellings  and  streets,  and  towards  the  quick 
removal  and  satisfactory  disposal  of  noxious 
refuse  of  all  kinds. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
sanitary  ideal  is  reached  ; every  town  has 
still  its  slums,  and  many  have  unpaved 
streets  reeking  with  filth,  open  middens 
filled  with  decaying  garbage  and  worse,  over- 
flowing privies  and  cesspools,  and  defective 
drainage  and  sewerage.  Many  country- 
places  are  still  the  dumping  grounds 
for  the  foul  refuse  of  towns,  and  many 
of  our  rivers  are  still  the  common  sewers 
of  the  districts  through  which  they  flow. 
Even  New  York,  amid  its  grandiose 
avenues,  had,  up  to  1895,  streets  littered 
with  refuse  of  all  descriptions.  When 
Colonel  Waring,  in  that  year,  became  head 
of  the  Street-cleaning  Department  of  the 
city,  he  found  a chaos  of  dirt  which  is 
almost  incredible.  East  Fourth-street,  he 
wrote  at  the  time,  " has  the  appearance  of 
being  the  dumping-ground  of  the  whole 
ward  ” ; Pitt-street  was  covered  with  " mud, 
ashes,  filth,  and  garbage.  ...  to  the  depth 
of  about  8 in.”  ; on  Ludlow-street,  " trucks, 
wagons,  and  carts  were  standing  in  filth  ot 
every  kind  from  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  deep  ; "on  the 
west  side  of  Thompson-street  . . . were  piles 
of  snow,  ice,  mud,  garbage,  and  general  filth 
from  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  high,  on  which  trucks  and 
wagons  were  piled  ; opposite  nearly  every 
door  there  were  overflowing  barrels  of 
refuse.”  One  more  example  of  the  prevail- 
ing state  of  what  we  may  charitably  suppose 
to  be  the  back  streets  of  the  city,  will  suffice 
to  show  the  insanitary  conditions  resulting 
from  Tammany  control : " There  was  a pile 
of  garbage  in  front  of  Van  Holten  & Bay’s 
store  at  500,  Ninth  Avenue  ; a clerk  in  the 
store  said  that  people  had  to  dump  the 
garbage  in  the  gutters  because  the  carts 
of  the  Street  - cleaning  Department  did 
not  take  it  away  ; he  could  not  remem- 
ber the  last  time  the  block  was  cleaned.” 
Instances  like  these  are  a strange  com- 
mentary on  the  vaunted  progress  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  a pleasure  to  be  able 
to  record  that,  thanks  to  Colonel  Waring's 
energetic  and  methodical  work  during  the 
last  three  years,  the  filth  has  been  cleared 
away  and  the  streets  paved,  and  that  all 
refuse  is  now  removed  at  frequent  intervals. 

When  we  think  of  the  insanitary  con- 
ditions so  recently  prevailing  in  the  chief 
city  of  the  new  world,  and  even  now  pre- 
vailing in  so  many  towns  and  cities  of 


Europe,  we  in  England  may  take  credit  t<i 
ourselves  for  the  progress  we  have  made  ii 
the  practice  of  sanitary  science.  Pioneer; 
in  the  science,  we  still  hold  our  lead  ; expert  : 
from  all  lands  come  to  learn  our  methods 
and  to  buy  or  copy  our  sanitary  appliance''] 
Every  year  we  learn  something  new,  an^ 
spread  it  abroad  by  lecture,  pamphlet,  am 
book.  To-day  we  have  before  us  1 

new  work  of  nearly  400  pages  01 
"The  Removal  and  Disposal  of  TowJ 
Refuse,’’*  which  cannot  fail  to  assis 
in  the  progress  of  cleanliness  and  in  tht 
reduction  of  disease  and  death.  It  is  largeli] 
a compilation  from  the  writings  of  engineer 
and  doctors,  and  from  reports  to  sanitara 
authorities,  but  it  is  a compilation,  on  thli 
whole,  well  done,  and  its  author,  Mr.  W.  F' 
Maxwell,  deserves  credit  for  his  labour  and 
his  skill,  as  well  as  for  his  honesty  in  men 
tioning  the  sources  from  which  he  has  bo> 
rowed.  The  scope  of  the  book  is  wide.  ( 
includes  the  legal  powers  and  obligations  « 
sanitary  authorities  and  householders;  tt : 
scavenging  and  cleansing  of  streets;  tlj 
collection  of  house-refuse,  with  incident 
remarks  on  trade  reluse  ; the  removal  of  e:j 
crement ; the  disposal  of  refuse  of  all  kind 
by  sorting,  tipping,  barging,  and  crematioi; 
Refuse-destructors  and  their  accessories  a 
carefully  described,  and  their  use  as  gen* 
rators  of  steam-power  is  considered  wiv 
some  degree  of  thoroughness.  Chapters  a 
included  on  tail-chimney  construction,  watej 
tube  boilers,  and  thermal  storage.  Neanl 
one  half  the  book  is  occupied  by  descri  ] 
tions  of  the  methods  of  refuse  disposal  j 
use  in  upwards  of  a hundred  towns  and  citiij 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  book  Ij 
well  printed,  and  seventy-three  illustratioii 
and  a good  index  enhance  its  value. 

From  this  brief  outline  of  the  contents,! 
will  be  seen  that  the  book  merits  the  cocj 
sideration  of  all  engaged  in  sanitary  wor 
It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  comprehensi : 
books  on  the  subject  which  has  yet  bee 
written.  It  is,  therefore,  the  greater  pi  I 
that  it  is  marred  by  many  slight  errors,  whil 
certainly  ought  not  to  have  found  a place: 
a book  of  this  importance.  Perhaps  the  md 
common  error  is  the  use  of  a singular  veil 
after  a plural  noun ; thus  (to  give  a f< 
examples)  on  page  3 we  have  " works  ccr 
nected  with  the  removal  of  refuse  . . . j 
now  becoming,”  &c. ; on  page  20  the  infc, 
mation  is  given  that  “ the  surfaces  of  pav; 
roadways  is  also  kept  cleared  of  ‘ slop  j J 
the  'orderly  service  boys’  using  ‘squeegees'q 
on  page  53  we  are  told  of  " an  air-tight  centi: 
tank  into  which  the  excreta  is  drawn  if 
exhausting  the  air  from  it  at  intervals;”! 
plural  verb  after  a singular  noun  occurs 
page  64,  where  it  is  said  that  " the  J11 
nature  of  the  surroundings  afford  eve 
facility  for  the  disposal  of  the  pail  contenti 
The  derivation  of  the  word  " scavenger  ”ij 
scarcely  up  to  date  ; it  is  now  generally  $cl 
sidered  to  have  come  from  the  Anglo-Sax;- 
" sceawian,”  through  the  late  Latin  "scat 
gium,”  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  meanii 
simply  "to  show.”  "Next”  is  not  usuaii 
employed  in  the  sense  of  " preceding,”  as  : 
p.  161.  Inelegant  and  inexact  expressiffi 
occur,  the  use  of  the  relative  pronouns  beb 
most  at  fault ; thus  we  find  on  p.  5,  " T\ 
terms  ‘ house,’  ‘ trade,’  and  4 street  refusi 

*“The  Removal  and  Disposal  of  Town  Refuse,"-: 
William  H.  Maxwell,  Assistant  Engineer  and  Survey 
Leyton  Urban  District  Council.  London  : The  Saniti 
Publishing  Company,  Limited.  1898.  Pp.  x.,  and  3^ 
seventy-three  illustrations. 
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are,  however,  clearly  defined  in  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  and  which  inter- 
pretation will  presently  be  given  ; ” and  on 
p.  16  Mr.  Maxwell  discusses  asphalt  as  a 
paving  material  in  these  words:  "When 
kept  well  cleansed  it  is  not  slippery,  but  it 
is  liable  to  become  so  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  weather,  and  for  which  reason 
should  not  be  laid  upon  a gradient  steeper 
:han  1 in  60.”  We  have  always  been  under 
:he  impression  that  scavengers  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  removal  of  refuse,  but  on 
p.  45  we  learn  that  " refuse  is  ....  for  the 
emoval  of  the  scavengers  1 ” 

In  the  table  on  p.  16  there  is  a printer’s 
:rror  which  so  entirely  destroys  the  sense  of 
me  portion  of  it,  that  we  could  not  discover 
he  meaning  till  we  refreshed  our  memory  by 
ooking  at  the  version  of  the  table  given  in 
«Ir.  Boulnois’s  " Municipal  and  Sanitary 
engineers'  Handbook’’;  in  Mr.  Maxwell’s 
>ook,  the  column  in  question  is  headed, 
Loads  of  Mud  per  Area.  Superficial  Yards,’’ 
nd  whether  the  figures  below  are  so  many 
pads  of  mud  or  so  many  superficial  yards,  it 
5 impossible  to  say.  Mr.  Boulnois  has  it, 
Load  of  Mud  per  Area.  Superficial  Yards,” 
nd  the  meaning  is  obvious,  the  figures 
elow  being  so  many  superficial  yards,  and 
ne  load  of  mud  being  obtained  from  each 
rea,  i.e.,  from  344  superficial  yards  of  mac- 
dam,  500  yards  of  granite  sets,  1,666  yards 
f wood,  and  4,000  yards  of  asphalte. 

Mr.  Maxwell's  attempts  at  wit  and  fine 
•riting  are,  we  regret  to  say,  deplorable  ; 
le  long  paragraph  on  p.  28  should  be  struck 
it  altogether,  and  the  passage  on  p.  41 
pout  "the  celebrated  Mr.  Hercules”  would 
2 all  the  better  without  the  attempted 
nartness.  At  the  same  time,  a few 
:dundant  prepositions  may  as  well  be 
nitted,  as  in  the  phrase  on  p.  166,  " filling 
1 the  interstices  in  the  flags  ” ; there  is  no 
pcessity  whatever  for  the  former  of  the  two 
■epositions.  Ordinary  tip-carts,  we  are  told 
1 p.  49,  " are  heavy,  somewhat  clumsy,  and 
e usually  mounted  by  the  scavenger,  plus 
ladder  ” ; if  this  means  anything,  it  means 
at  the  ladder,  as  well  as  the  scavenger, 
tends  its  time  in  mounting  the  cart ! We 
ive  drawn  attention  to  these  errors,  which 
ter  all  do  not  in  any  way  lessen  the 
actical  utility  of  the  book,  for  Mr.  Maxwell’s 
mefit,  so  that  when  a second  edition  is 
lied  for  (as  probably  it  will  be),  he  will 
; able  the  more  easily  to  remove  some  of 
e little  blemishes  which  mar  an  otherwise 
tod  book,  and  which  undoubtedly  irritate 
e educated  reader. 

The  matter  of  the  book  is  undoubtedly  better 
an  the  manner,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  may  be 
ngratulated  on  having  produced  a work 
ntaining  a great  amount  of  useful  informa- 
>n.  T he  different  kinds  of  refuse  are  first 
nsidered  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  after 
lich  " the  scavenging  and  cleansing  of 
'eejs  ” receive  attention.  Major  Isaacs  is 
loted  respecting  " the  essential  points  for 
good  pavement,”  " from  a hygienic  point 
view.”  The  first  "point”  is  that  "it 
ust  effectually  prevent  the  rising  of  exhala- 
>ns  from  the  ground  on  which  it  is  super- 
jiposed ; ” undoubtedly  this  is  a good 
ooint,”  if  the  ground-air  can  escape  else- 
aere  than  into  the  adjacent  buildings.  Air- 
(ht  paving  in  crowded  localities  inevitably 
mpels  the  ground-air,  during  periods 
1 rising  ground  - water,  to  pass  into 
le  neighbouring  basements ; numerous 
8 explosions  have  been  caused  in  this 
ay,  the  ground  air  polluted  with  coal  gas 


from  leaking  mains  having  been  forced  into 
the  buildings,  as  no  other  outlet  for  it  was 
provided.  The  planting  of  trees  in  streets 
has  more  than  an  aesthetic  value  ; the  un- 
paved ground  at  the  root  of  each  tree  is  a 
sort  of  safety-valve,  whence  the  ground-air 
may  escape.  This  is  a point  affecting  archi- 
tects, and  engineers  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  ignore  it. 

The  cleansing  of  streets  receives  careful 
attention  from  Mr.  Maxwell,  but  it  is  some- 
what surprising  that  the  regular  practice  of 
the  " City’’  of  London  is  not  alluded  to  ; any 
one  who  passes  through  the  streets  of  this 
portion  of  the  metropolis  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  odour  of  carbolic  acid,  and  a 
little  examination  will  show  that  the  water 
used  for  washing  the  streets  contains 
some  quantity  of  the  disinfectant.  Mr. 
Maxwell’s  proposal  to  remove  the  orderly 
bins,  and  to  substitute  for  them  "suitably- 
made  hand  ti'uc/cs ,”  would,  we  fear,  receive 
scant  consideration  from  the  City  Fathers. 
The  progress  of  a “ hand  truck,”  receiving 
contributions  of  horse-droppings  by  the 
way,  would  be  anathema  to  the  drivers 
of  vehicles  of  all  kinds  in  crowded 
streets  like  Fleet-street  and  Cheapside.  The 
pair  of  light  bicycle  wheels,  with  a frame 
for  a movable  bag,  as  used  in  New  York, 
would  be  better  than  a hand  truck,  as  in  the 
former  case  each  sweeper  has  his  own  little 
vehicle,  and  can,  therefore,  move  about 
rapidly,  whereas  the  progress  of  a hand 
truck  receiving  the  contributions  of  a whole 
gang  of  " orderly  ’’  boys  would  necessarily 
be  slow. 

In  treating  of  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  .house  refuse,  the  composition  and  quan- 
tity of  the  refuse  are  first  considered,  the 
quantity  in  London  being  between  4 cwt. 
and  5 cwt.  per  head  per  annum,  but  the 
amount  varies  very  much  in  different  towns. 
With  reference  to  the  temporary  storage  of 
the  refuse  in  or  near  houses,  Mr.  Maxwell 
adopts  the  current  orthodox  view  in  favour 
of  " small  accumulations  ” and  " frequent.’’ 
The  portable  galvanised-iron  dust-bin  is 
considered  by  him  to  be  preferable  to  all 
fixed  structures,  but  we  certainly  think  he 
might  have  made  an  exception  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Quine’s  "sanitary  ashbin  ” for  towns 
where  back  streets  are  the  rule.  Something 
also  might  have  been  said  of  the  preliminary 
sorting  of  refuse  by  householders,  which  is 
now  in  operation  in  New  York.  The  ultimate 
disposal  of  the  refuse  is  a matter  of  great 
difficulty — especially  where  some  system  of 
utilisation  is  attempted— if  all  kinds  of 
refuse,  from  street  sweepings  and  garbage 
to  paper  and  rags,  are  collected  in  the  same 
cart  or  van.  To  lessen  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
posal, Colonel  Waring  has  inaugurated  a 
system  of  preliminary  sorting,  which  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  Household  garbage 
and  ashes  are  now  placed  by  the  house- 
holder in  one  receptacle,  and  paper,  rags, 
tins,  bottles,  old  boots,  carpets,  boxes, 
and  wood  and  metal  articles  of  all  kinds, 
in  another  receptacle.  The  garbage  and 
ashes  are  collected  at  the  same  time  as 
the  street  sweepings  and  barged  out  to 
sea ; the  other  refuse  is  sorted,  and  a 
profit  realised  on  the  sales.  Another  feature 
of  interest  in  the  New  York  method  of  col- 
lection is  the  general  use  of  bags,  not  only 
for  street  sweepings,  but  also  for  garbage 
and  ashes ; by  this  means  the  objectionable 
features  of  conveying  refuse  in  open  carts 
are  avoided. 


In  reference  to  the  important  subject  of  the 
removal  of  excreta,  the  author  favours  the 
water-carriage  system  in  the  case  of  towns, 
but  rightly  allows  that  "the  dry-earth  closet 
with  a small  movable  pail  and  the  necessary 
facilities  and  appliances  for  the  application 
of  dry  earth  or  ashes’’  is  permissible  in 
rural  districts.  The  disposal  of  refuse  by 
" utilisation  ” is  then  considered,  the  pro- 
cesses of  sorting  and  sifting  in  use  in  this 
country  being  described,  including  the  me- 
chanical method  of  sorting  adopted  by  The 
Refuse  Disposal  Company.  Additional 
interest  would  have  been  given  to  the 
chapter  if  some  of  the  American  systems  01 
utilisation  had  been  mentioned,  several  of 
which  extract  the  grease  from  the  refuse. 

Rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Refuse  Destruc- 
tors, a subject  on  which  we  have  only 
recently  published  (August  27)  a tolerably 
exhaustive  paper  read  at  the  Dublin  Hygienic 
Congress  ; but  descriptions  of  a great  many 
forms  of  Destructor  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Maxwell  s book,  which  includes  also  chapters 
devoted  to  tail-chimney  construction  and 
water-tube  boilers. 

The  book  contains  a great  deal  of  valuable 
information,  arranged  in  an  orderly  manner, 
and  notwithstanding  the  small  blemishes 
which  somewhat  detract  from  its  merit,  it 
will  be  of  service  in  promoting  a knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  subject  of 
refuse  collection  and  disposal.  The  pity  is 
that  householders  do  not  take  more  interest 
in  the  matter ; if  they  did,  they  would  aid 
the  engineer  by  destroying  what  refuse  it 
lay  in  their  power  to  destroy,  instead  of 
rendering  his  labours  more  difficult  by  send- 
ing every  waste  material,  no  matter  how 
putrescible,  to  the  dustbin.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  the  ordinary  householder  to 
reduce  the  refuse  of  his  house  to  a very 
small  compass  indeed,  and  it  may  be  useful 
in  this  connexion  to  draw  attention  to  a very 
useful  apparatus  which  has  been  recently 
devised  by  Mr.  Petter  of  Yeovil.  It  is 
simply  a closed  chamber  under  the  fire- 
grate of  an  ordinary  kitchen  range,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  fumes  from  garbage  placed 
in  it  for  destruction  are  drawn  through  the 
fire  above,  the  products  of  combustion 
passing  up  the  chimney.  In  many  places 
such  an  apparatus  would  be  a great  boon, 
and  would  undoubtedly  tend  to  reduce  the 
labours  of  the  Sanitary  Authority. 


NOTES. 

The  British  °F  the  .two  types  of  British 
Association  Association  Presidential  address 

Address.  ,1  „ 

— the  summarising  type  and 
the  specialist  type,  the  latter  has  been  the 
more  prominent  in  recent  times.  Presidents 
who  have  made  a special  record  in  any 
branch  of  science  have  considered  the  chair 
a standpoint  from  which  to  review  the 
progress  of  their  own  particular  branch  of 
scientific  research.  Sir  W.  Crookes  has 
reverted  to  the  "summary”  type  of  address, 
which  may  in  this  case  be  said  to 
deal  with  all  things  in  Heaven  and 
earth,  commencing  with  "Food  Supply”  and 
ending  with  " Psychic  Research  ” ; so  that  at 
all  events  all  tastes  ought  to  have  been  suited. 
Perhaps  the  most  practically  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  address  is  that  in  which  we  are 
promised  " salvation  by  chemistry,”  or  that 
starvation  may  be  averted  through  the  labo- 
ratory. “ Before  we  are  in  the  grip  of  actual 
dearth  the  chemist  will  step  in  and  postpone 
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the  day  of  famine  to  so  distant  a period  that 
vve,  and  our  sons  and  grandsons,  may 
legitimately  live  without  undue  solici- 
tude for  the  future.’’  For  our  own 
part,  we  have  long  waited  for  a new  word 
from  science  in  promise  of  the  production  of 
artificial  warmth,  when  required,  by  other 
means  than  that  of  compelling  various  sub- 
stances to  part  with  their  stored-up  heat  by 
combustion.  1 We  should  not  be  surprised  if 
chemistry  were  ultimately  to  prove  the  best 
means  of  enabling  us  to  reach  the  North 
Pole,  by  providing  men  with  both  nutrition 
and  heat  in  ways  not  hitherto  attempted. 
Perhaps  the  next  British  Association  Pre- 
sident may  have  something  to  say  on  this 
point. 


Electrical  engineering  has 
Dr.  John  suffered  a grievous  blow  by 
1 m the  untimely  death  of  Dr. 

John  Hopkinson.  Although  his  life  has 
been  cut  short  at  the  comparative  early  age 
of  fifty  years,  yet  he  has  left  behind  him  a 
record  of  successful  work  which  entitles  him 
to  a foremost  place  both  amongst  the 
engineers  and  the  physicists  of  the  century. 
His  early  reputation  was  made  by  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  illumination  for  light- 
house work.  He  invented  the  system  of 
group  flashing  lights,  which  has  been 
universally  adopted,  and  he  was  engineer 
of  the  well-known  electric  lights  at  Tino,  in 
the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  of  the  Macquarie 
lights  at  Sydney.  As  a practical  engineer 
he  was  best  known  by  the  many  ingenious 
apparatus  he  invented  in  connexion  with 
lighting  and  traction  work,  and  the 
design  of  several  central  stations,  of  which 
the  very  successful  one  at  Manchester  is  the 
most  important.  His  most  valuable  patent 
was  the  three-wire  system  of  distribution,  a 
method  which  is  now  in  use  at  almost 
every  electric  lighting  station  in  the  world. 
Although  his  time  was  greatly  taken  up  by 
professional  work,  yet  he  found  leisure  to 
communicate  many  papers  containing  both 
experimental  and  theoretical  investigations 
to  the  Royal  Society,  who  awarded  him  a 
medal  in  1890.  He  was  twice  president  of 
the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and 
during  his  second  presidency  in  1897,  by  his 
tact  and  firmness,  he  successfully  guided  it 
through  a very  stormy  period  of  its  existence. 
He  also  founded  the  Volunteer  corps  of 
electrical  engineers,  and  was  appointed  its 
Major  by  the  War  Office.  On  reviewing 
his  work,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  method  he  devised  of  predetermining  the 
characteristic  curve  of  a dynamo  was  the  part 
of  his  work  that  has  contributed  most  to  the 
unparalleled  progress  of  the  electric  industry. 
The  method,  which  is  described  in  a paper 
contributed  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
Dr.  Edward  Hopkinson,  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1886,  marks  an  epoch  in  electrical 
theory.  It  raised  dynamo  designing  from 
being  mere  guesswork  into  an  exact  science. 
Dr.  Hopkinson,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
acting  as  consulting  engineer  to  many  large 
electrical  undertakings  which  can  ill  afford 
to  lose  him.  There  was  no  engineer  whose 
opinion  carried  greater  weight  with  elec- 
tricians, and,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Kelvin,  there  was  no  one  whom  they  more 
delighted  to  honour. 


deepest  sympathy,  it  is  impossible  to  reflect 
upon  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Midland  express  itself  without  a feeling 
of  sadness.  The  engine  and  coaches  alike 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  saw  the 
train  standing  at  St.  Pancras,  or  gliding  into 
the  stations  at  which  it  stopped  on  its  way 
Manchester.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  substantially-built  trains  run 
on  this  or  any  other  line,  every  modern 
mprovement  being  adopted,  and  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  the  passengers  considered  in 
every  way.  The  old  question  of  the  desira- 
bility of  introducing  the  American  "cow- 
catcher,” or  some  similar  appliance,  is  again 
revived  by  this  disaster.  There  are  those 
who  advocate  a device  which  would  “ toss 
the  obstruction  on  one  side”  ; but  it  is  well 
to  consider  what  the  effect  would  have  been 
had  such  an  apparatus  been  in  use  on  this 
occasion.  The  trolley  would  simply  have 
been  flung  against  the  side  of  the  platform, 
rebounding  or  wedging  between  the  train  and 
the  brickwork  ; and  it  appears  to  us  that  de- 
railment would  still  have  been  almost  certain 
to  ensue.  Although  it  now  appears  very  un- 
certain as  to  the  culpability  of  the  boys  who 
ere  at  first  supposed  to  have  started  the 
runaway  truck,  the  lesson  of  the  disaster 
clearly  is  that  no  unauthorised  person  should 
be  permitted  to  interfere  with  barrows,  &c., 
except  under  the  direction  of  officials. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  such  inter- 
ference is  against  the  rules  as  it  is,  for  in 
railway  accidents  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  find  that  the  cause  has  been  care- 
fully provided  against  by  the  company's 
regulations,  but  that  the  particular  rule 
affecting  the  case  has  become  partially  or 
wholly  a dead  letter.  In  this  instance,'  no 
fault  whatever  attaches  to  the  unfortunate 
driver,  or  any  one  connected  with  the  working 
of  the  train,  but  the  Midland  officials  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  the  lesson  indicated. 


also  " Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Gloucester."- 
He  is  under  the  impression  that  the  onlyJ 
palliatives  on  which  we  place  our  reliance  'J 
for  purifying  sewage  are  those  " miserable^ 
subterfuges  indeed — sewage  farms,"  and  that™ 
his  plea  for  "the  cremation  of  sewage” 
rather,  as  he  afterwards  explains,  the  " solidi 
matter"  in  sewage — is  an  entirely  novei 
suggestion!  "I  plead,’’  lie  says,  "tor  thdj 
erection  of  huge  furnaces  at  the  outfalls  o: 
our  drains  ; no  doubt  they  would  require; 
lofty  chimneys  and  chemical  ingredients  tc - 
neutralise  the  noisome  gases,  but  this,  surely| 
cannot  be  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  li 
these  furnaces  the  solid  matter  would  bd 
burnt  and  form  artificial  manure  ; the  liquids 
being  properly  filtered  and  deodorised,  migh;i 
then  be  allowed  to  flow  away.”  Perhapi 
Archdeacon  Sheringham  will  explain  what  i 
the  manurial  value  of  sewage  sludge,  after  v 
has  been  burnt  in  a " huge  furnace’’?  At  place, 
such  as  Ealing  and  Leyton,  where  the  Arcl 
deacon’s  suggested  processes  are  in  actuajj 
operation  (but,  of  course,  without  the  " che 
mical  ingredients  to  neutralise  the  noisomi* 
gases  "),  the  officials  would  be  only  too  glal 
to  find  farmers  willing  to  purchase  tin 
clinker,"  which  is  all  that  remains  from  thtj 
burnt  refuse.  With  the  Archdeacon's  intern 
tions,  however,  we  are  in  entire  sympathy^ 
his  remarks  on  the  hideous  pollution  of  ova 
streams  are  not  a jot  too  strong.  Tht 
gradual  awakening  of  all  sections  of  thl 
public  to  the  necessity  for  more  stringerc 
regulations  as  to  the  pollution  of  streams  b 
indeed  a sight  to  make  the  heart  of  the  trd 
sanitarian  rejoice  ; and  we  trust  that  Arcb| 
deacon  Sheringham  will  continue  to  take 
keen  interest  in  the  purification  of  the  river 
of  our  country  ; but  his  influence  will  be  a 
the  greater  if  he  will  first  undertake  a shou 
course  of  reading  on  the  subject. 


The  three  Local  Government 


inquire  into  the  recent  terrible 
outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at  Maidstone  have 
now  issued  their  report.  In  their  opinion, 
the  epidemic  was  undoubtedly  caused  by 
the  pollution  of  the  Farleigh  branch  of  the 
water  supply,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
condemn  the  Town  Council  for  having  made 
no  attempt  to  remedy  the  insanitary  condi- 
tions prevailing  throughout  the  town.  There 
.can  scarcely  be  two  opinions  as  to  the 
dangers  of  leaky  sewers  and  drains,  and  of 
crowded  cesspools,  but  the  attempt  made  at 
the  time  of  the  epidemic  to  throw  all  the 
blame  on  the  sanitary  defects  of  drains, 
sewers,  and  cesspools,  was,  as  we  pointed 
out  in  our  issue  of  March  18,  1898,  based  on 
a partial  view  of  the  case.  Typhoid  fever 
may,  it  is  well  known,  be  air-borne,  but  at 
Maidstone  the  facts  of  the  simultaneous  out 
break  of  the  disease  over  a wide  area,  and 
of  the  rapidity  of  its  spread  in  that  district 
which  was  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Farleigh  sources,  certainly  points  to  this 
epidemic  being  another  example  of  water- 
borne disease. 


A week  ago  the  Times  con- 


onSewage  tained  a letter  from  a high 
Disposal.  djgnitary  of  the  Church  of 


The  wdiing-  Although,  of  course,  the 
borough'*  lamentable  sacrifice  of  life  and 
Accident.  the  terrjb]e  suffering  involved 


this  catastrophe  claim  our  first  and 


England,  which,  for  naive  ignorance,  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  parallel  even  in  the 
columns  of  the  daily  Press.  The  Rev.  J.  W 
Sheringham  is  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  i 


The  materials  of  old  Vauxhal: 
Vauxhall  Bridge  are  offered  for  sale.  1 
Bndge'  is  the  first  iron  bridge  acros<| 
the  Thames  in  London  that  was  opened  l'i! 
traffic  (June  4,  1816);  the  first  stone  of  th 
pier  begun  by  Rennie  was  laid  by  Lorj 
Dundas,  as  the  Prince  Regent’s  proxy,  0; 
May  9,  1 8 1 1 . By  reason  of  certain  did 
agreements,  four  engineers  were  concernej 
in  its  design  and  construction.  The  original 
designs  by  Ralph  Dodd  for  a stone  bridge  cl 
nine  arches,  with  a 78  ft.  span,  were  ap 
proved  in  1809.  Rennie  succeeded  Dodo 
and  was  in  turn  superseded  by  Sir  Samuc 
Bentham.  Finally,  James  Walker  was  ap 
pointed  by  a public  company  to  coir; 
plete  the  work,  which  was  resumed  i 
18137-the  stone  being  laid  on  August  2 
by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  same  wh- 
fell  at  Quatre  Bras.  For  economy’s  sak; 
Walker  adopted  iron  arches,  but  carried 
up  the  stone  piers  whose  foundations  bal 
already  been  laid.  The  eight  piers  are  .13  t\ 
wide,  the  middle  arch  rises  to  27  ft.  abov: 
high  water : the  bridge  is  only  36  ft.  wkWi 
It  was  intended  that  it  should  be  called 
Regency  Bridge,  but  local  associations  prp 
vailed  and  it  soon  took  the  name  of  th 
adjoining  Gardens,  which  were  not  finall 
closed  until  forty  years  ago.  The  total  cox 
amounted  to  300,000/.,  with  70,000/.  mod 
for  legal  expenses.  The  late  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  bought  the  bridge  fc 
255,230/.,  and  opened  it  toll-free  on  May  2/, 
1879.  The  old  Vauxhall  turnpike  stoa 
about  90  yards  from  the  bridge’s  east  enm 
Some  observations  upon  the  design,  wit 
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llustrations  of  one  of  the  piers,  &c.,  and  the 
last-iron  balustrade  railing,  will  be  found  in 
paper  on  “ London  Bridges : Architec- 
urally  Considered,”  read  at  the  Architectural 
issociation  by  the  editor  of  this  journal,  and 
rinted  in  our  issue  of  February  23,  1895. 


The  rebuilding  of  the  Arch- 
Archway?  way.  after  the  designs  of  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie,  Engineer  of 
le  London  County  Council,  is  making  pro- 
ress.  Mr.  C.  Wall’s  tender  for  25,126/.  was 
:cepted,  and  the  work  will  be  completed  in 
ghteen  months  hence.  The  bridge,  of 
eel  and  cast  iron,  will  have  Portland  stone, 
>ncrete,  and  brick  abutments,  and  it  is 
ated  that  certain  parts  of  the  former  fabric 
e to  be  incorporated  in  the  new  structure, 
he  span  will  be  120  ft.,  the  width  between 
e^parapets  is  40  ft.,  whereof  16  ft.  are 
lotted  to  the  two  footpaths.  The  old  Arch- 
ly, built  of  brick  and  stone,  rose  to  65  ft. 
>m  the  roadway  to  the  vault  of  its 
per  arch ; that  height  was  divided 
to  two  stories,  as  it  were,  th’e  lower 
e being  36  ft.  high,  by  18  ft.  wide, 
d having,  it  is  said,  the  main  and  three 
nor  arches  turned  underground  just  as 
jy  were  turned  above.  It  was  made  to 
•ry  Hornsey-lane  across  the  cutting  of 
chway-road.  In  order  to  relieve  the 
ep  ascent  of  the  Great  North-road  up 
ghgate  Hill  a scheme  was  propounded  in 
59.  by  Robert  Vazie,  to  divert  the  traffic 
making  a tunnel  24  ft.  by  18  ft.  high  and 
iut  i.oSo  ft.  long  through  the  hill  of  ferru- 
ous  clay.  The  Highgate  Archway  Com- 
iy  obtained  an  Act  in  the  following  year, 
i adopted  Rennie’s  proposal  for  a tunnel 
5 ft.  in  length  (to  be  reduced  to  633  ft.  if 
: funds  allowed)  joining  two  open  cuttings 
135  ft.  and  174  ft.  respectively.  But  in 
ril,  18 12,  the  works  fell  in,  after  390  ft.  of 
melling  had  been  bored,  so  it  was  decided 
make  an  open  cutting  throughout.  The 
rks,  including  the  approaches,  cost  nearly 
i.ooo/.  The  archway,  inscribed  “ geo. 

G.  FRED.  WALLIAE  PR.  REGIS  SCEPTRA 
ienti,”  was  opened  on  August  21,  1813. 
e Hope  Insurance  Company  bought  the 
lertaking  in  April,  1819.  In  1876  the  tolls  on 
Arclnvay-road  were  abolished  for  a com- 
iition  of  9,000/,  in  terms  of  the  Holyhead 
ad  Relief  Act,  24  & 25  Viet.,  c.  28.  Ten 
irs  ago  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  then 
veyor  to  the  Local  Board  of  Hornsey 
>m  which  parish  the  Archway’s  middle 
i separates  the  parish  of  Islington),  pre- 
ed  several  sets  of  alternative  plans  for  a 
v bridge  of  brick  and  stone.  The  old 
lding,  which  possessed  some  dignity  and 
racter  of  design,  was  once  esteemed 
re  highly  than  now,  insomuch  that 
pie  would  make  considerable  journeys  to 
it.  The  new  bridge  will  be  maintained 
ffh county  bridge”  at  the  joint  expense, 
:qual  shares,  of  the  London  County  and 
Idlesex  County  Councils  ; the  Ecclesias- 
1 Commissioners  contribute  1,000/.  to  the 
t,  the  remainder  being  paid,  in  equal 
res,  by  the  two  Councils,  the  Vestry  of 
ngton,  and  the  Hornsey  Local  Board. 


Library,0'1  The  library  premises  in  the 
t.  James’s-  square’s  north-western  corner 
square.  have  been  re-built  (with  an 
nation  of  Portland  stone)  by  Messrs, 
lliam  Cubitt  & Co.,  of  Gray’s  Inn-road, 
n the  plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  Osborne 
ith.  To  the  former  house,  known  as 


Beauchamp  House,  and  then  numbered 
" 12,”  the  Library  migrated,  in  1845,  from 
No.  46,  Pall  Mall,  where  it  had  been  esta- 
blished in  1841.  In  1879  the  Committee 
bought,  for  21,000/.,  the  freehold  of  the  house 
in  St.  James’s-square,  and  of  some  premises 
entered  from  Duke-street  in  the  rear.  The 
London  Library  was  established  in  July, 
1840,  by  Carlyle,  Gladstone,  Lord  Macaulay, 
Sir  Arthur  Helps,  J.  Spedding,  and  other 
famous  men  of  letters,  Lord  Lyttelton  being 
the  first  President. 


The  High  *T  *s  ProPosed  to  erect  a very 
Building  Plague  tall  11  Maison  de  Rapport,” 
m 1 aris.  which  is  called  in  London  a 
House  in  Flats,  at  the  corner  of  Rue  du 
Sommerard  and  Rue  de  Cluny  in  Paris, 
which  will  entirely  crush  the  Cluny  Museum 
and  hide  its  facade  from  general  view.  The 
matter  has  not  passed  without  protest  (for  in 
Paris  the  public  and  the  Press  take  some 
interest  in  such  matters),  and  the  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts  has  called  on  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Muni- 
cipal Council.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
only  remedy  will  be  for  the  City  to  make  a 
compulsory  purchase  of  the  land  “ pour 
cause  d’utilit6  publique,”  at  a price  to  be 
settled  by  a jury,  and  convert  it  into  a public 
square.  This  course  would  have  the  effect 
of  opening  the  fa9ade  not  only  of  the  Cluny 
Museum  but  that  of  the  new  Sorbonne  also. 


St  Giles  A PR°J£CT  is  set  °n  foot  to  lay 
Cripplegate,  out  this  burial  ground  as  a 
and  Milton.  pubijc  Qpen  space,  and  to  erect 
therein  a memorial  to  Milton.  The  poet 
was  buried  in,  or  next  to,  his  father’s  grave, 
within  the  church.  Aubrey  says,  “ at  the 
upper  end  of  the  chancel,  at  the  right-hand  ” ; 
whilst  the  exact  spot  is  now  unknown,  the 
story  that  the  remains  disinterred  in  August, 
1790,  and  publicly  exhibited,  were  his,  is  no 
longer  credited.  On  quitting  Chalfont  St. 
Giles,  upon  the  cessation  of  the  Great 
Plague,  Milton  returned  to  the  small  narrow- 
fronted  house  in  Artillery-walk,  Bunhill- 
fields  (since  absorbed  into  Bunhill-row) 
where  he  passed  the  last  eight  years 
of  his  life.  In  the  church  is  his  bust 
by  John  Bacon,  the  gift  (1793)  of  Samuel 
Whitbread — it  was  placed  within  a canopy 
in  1862.  The  churchyard  level  has  been 
considerably  raised  by  interments  during 
the  Plague,  it  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
bastion  and  part  of  the  City  wall  whence  the 
battlements,  shown  in  the  old  prints,  were 
wantonly  removed  in  1803,  at  the  parishioners’ 
expense.  It  may  be  added,  in  connexion 
with  the  subject,  that  of  Milton's  many  homes 
in  London  not  one  is  now  standing.  The 
researches  of  Professor  David  Masson  go 
to  show  that  the  poet’s  garden-house  in 
Aldersgate-street  (1640-5)  stood  on  the  east 
side  of  what  was  then  garden-ground  be- 
hind the  houses  between  Lamb-alley  (after- 
wards Maidenhead-court)  and  the  later 
Shaftesbury-place,  on  the  street’s  east  side. 
The  house  in  Barbican  was  pulled  down 
in  1865  ; and  Jewin-street  has  been  alto- 
gether rebuilt  since  Milton’s  day. 


y ! . Many  protests  have  been 
MonTst*.  'Michel.mac^e>  during  the  last  few 
years,  against  the  dyke  or  mole 
from  Pontorson,  on  the  main  land,  to  Mont 
St.  Michel.  It  is,  however,  undoubtedly 
useful,  and  not  seriously  injurious  to  the 


appearance  of  the  place.  But  a scheme  has 
been  proposed  by  M.  Cochery,  the  last 
Minister  of  Finance,  which  is  really 
scandalous;  viz.,  to  establish  a casino  and 
various  popular  attractions  at  the  foot  of 
the  ramparts  beneath  the  great  Mediaeval 
building.  It  seems  incredible  that  such  a thing 
should  be  even  proposed,  but  it  appears  to 
have  its  supporters ; though  the  Conseil- 
General  de  la  Manche,  as  well  as  M. 
Selmersheim,  the  Inspecteur-G^nCral  of 
“ Monuments  Historiques,”  have  protested 
energetically  against  it.  Mont  St.  Michel 
has  suffered  enough  under  the  hands  of  the 
restorer  (and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
“Monuments  Historiques  ” authorities)  ; this 
would  be  the  last  and  crowning  degradation. 
But  one  can  hardly  think  it  possible  that 
such  a thing  can  really  be  allowed. 


The  Salons  and  lN  “ N°te  0n  this  subJect  laSt 
the  >900  week,  recording  the  protest  of 
Exhibition.  the  Directors  of  the  New  Paris 
Salons  against  the  inadequate  size  of  the  Fine 
Art  Palaces  for  the  exhibition,  we  suggested 
that  a compulsory  reduction  in  the  number 
and  size  of  the  pictures  exhibited  would  be 
no  injury  to  the  annual  Paris  exhibitions.  Our 
contemporary,  La  Construction  Moderne , in 
its  issue  of  September  3,  expresses  the  same 
opinion  in  much  stronger  language.  If  the 
French  artists,  it  is  observed,  would  remember 
that  a Salon  is  a Salon  and  not  a “ Magasin 
des  D6cors,”  they  would  not  send  works 
requiring  a place  as  large  as  a railway  station 
to  hang  them  ; and  if  it  is  demonstrated  that 
the  linear  wall  space  in  the  new  buildings  is 
considerably  less  than  in  the  galleries  which 
the  new  exhibitions  have  been  accustomed  to, 
our  French  colleague  can  only  rejoice  that  in 
future  they  will  be  spared  the  "ahurisse- 
ment  ” and  the  “ douleurs  de  tete”  caused 
by  these  enormous  collections  of  pictures  ; 
and  adds : — 

“ Quant  aux  artistes,  notre  non  moins  sincere 
avis  est  qu’ils  y gagneraient,  tout  comme  leur  ex- 
position. A l'heure  actuelle,  si  l’on  veut  etre 
impartial  et  juger  sans  interet,  sans  parti  pris,  il  y a, 
dans  chaque  exposition,  un  tiers  d'ccuvres  qui  sont 
indignes  d’y  figurer  ; un  tiers  d’ccuvres  mediocres 
dont  on  ferait  mieux  d'epargner  la  vue  au  public  ; 
un  tiers  enfin  qui  merite  d’etre  expose.” 

This  is  just  about  the  truth  of  the  matter,  as 
far  as  the  paintings  are  concerned  ; we  do 
not  know  that  the  same  judgment  could 
quite  apply  to  the  sculpture. 


„ ....  We  have  had  to  insert  a para- 

Drawings  With-  1 

out  Owners’  graph  on  our  “Illustrations” 
Haines.  page  askjng  for  the  name  and 

address  of  the  owners  of  some  brass  rubbings 
and  other  drawings,  which  we  are  unable  to 
return  from  the  want  of  any  indication  of 
ownership.  We  may  take  this  opportunity 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  trouble  which  is 
caused  to  us,  and  the  risk  of  loss  to  the 
owners  of  drawings,  from  the  frequent  prac- 
tice of  sending  drawings  without  any  name 
or  address  on  them  to  show  whose  they  are, 
and  often  without  even  a title  to  show  what 
they  are.  Some  people  seem  to  think 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  write  by  a 
separate  post  that  they  “ are  sending 
drawings  of  so-and-so,”  leaving  it  to  the 
editor  to  identify  them  by  comparison  with 
the  letter  ; forgetting  that  the  drawings  will 
probably  not  arrive  the  same  day  as  the 
letter,  or  that  two  or  three  sets  of  drawings, 
all  possibly  without  owners’  names,  may  be 
delivered  here  at  the  same  time.  Every 
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Sketch  Elevation  of  New  Theatre,  Kiew.  Professor  Victor  Schroclcr,  Architect. 


drawing  sent  to  the  office  of  a paper  should 
have  the  title  and  the  owner's  name  and 
address  written  legibly  on  the  margin  or  at 
the  back.  Senders  of  MSS.  are  usually 
careful  about  this  ; why  senders  of  drawings, 
which  are  often  more  valuable  than  MSS., 
are  so  careless  we  cannot  understand. 


THE  NEW  MUNICIPAL  THEATRE  AT 
KIEW. 

We  have  on  a former  occasion  referred  to 
the  International  Competition  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Architectural 
Society,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a suitable 
design  for  the  new  municipal  theatre  at  Kiew. 
The  decision  ol  the  assessors,  as  we  have 
already  reported,  was  in  favour  of  a scheme  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Victor  Schroeter,  who  holds 
the  post  of  Architect-in-Chief  to  the  Imperial 
Theatre  Administration,  and  besides  having 
recently  reconstructed  several  of  the  Czar's 
playhouses,  also  has  a considerable  private 
practice.  Some  two  years  ago  we  published  a 
view  of  Professor  Schroeter’s  new  theatre  at 
Tiflis,  in  the  Caucasus*,  and  also  some  draw- 
ings of  the  new  Imperial  Opera  House  which 
the  Czar  proposes  erecting  in  the  capital,  and 
we  now  give  an  elevation  and  plan  of  his 
design  for  the  Kiew  theatre,  which  is  in  pro- 
cess of  construction. 

The  plan  has  been  laid  out  on  the  so-called 
“ Radial  ” system,  with  a curved  front  indicat- 
ing the  position  and  shape  of  the  auditorium  ; 
it  is  well  laid  out  for  ingress  and  egress,  and 
shows  that  considerable  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  safety  of  the  audience  in  case  of  fire. 
The  placing  of  the  staircases  either  side  of  the 
principal  lounge  has  enabled  the  architect  to 
make  them  a feature  in  the  external  design. 

The  elevation  is  to  be  of  red  brick  with  free- 
stone facings.  The  house  provides  accommo- 
dation for  an  audience  of  1,500  and  an  orchestra 
of  seventy.  The  expenditure  is  limited  to 
450,000  roubles. 

* See  Builder,  November  at,  1896. 


NOTES  ON  THE  DESIGN  AND  EREC- 
TION OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
IRONWORK.* 

During  the  last  few  decades  considerable 
changes  have  taken  place,  not  only  in  the 
design  but  in  the  details  of  construction  of 
public  buildings  and  business  premises. 

The  changes  have,  no  doubt,  been  princi- 
pally brought  about  by  the  enormous  value  of 
land  in  cities  and  towns,  the  increased  demand 
for  window  space,  and  the  necessity  for  so- 
called  fire-proof  construction. 

The  great  prices  demanded  for  building  sites 
make  it  incumbent  upon  architects  to  provide 
the  largest  amount  of  accommodation  in  the 
smallest  possible  space,  which  means  increasing 
the  height  of  buildings  and  diminishing  the 
walls  and  piers  to  the  smallest  possible 
limits. 

The  demand  for  window  space  considerably 
diminishes  the  area  of  the  external  walls  of 
buildings,  and  necessitates  the  use  of  other 
material  than  brick  and  stone  to  ensure 
stability. 

The  demand  is  brought  about  partly  by  the 
close  packing  of  buildings  and  their  increased 
height,  partly  because  the  buildings  principally 
referred  to  are  used  for  business  purposes  only 
(in  which  case  abundance  of  light  is  necessary), 
and  partly  by  the  requirements  of  sanitary 
science. 

The  demand  for  fire-proof  construction 
makes  it  necessary  to  use  non-inflammable 
material  wherever  possible,  and  in  many  cases 
calls  forth  considerable  ingenuity  of  design  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  fire  from  one  part  of  a 
building  to  another. 

The  great  development  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  the  con- 
sequent lowering  of  its  cost,  has  made  possible 
the  many  changes  in  construction  necessitated 
by  the  changes  in  design,  and  has  left  the 
architect  free  and  untrammelled  by  the  want  of 
a suitable  material. 

Many  of  the  most  important  bnildings  of  to- 


*  A Paper  read  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Cutler,  Assoc. M. Inst. 
C.E.,  City  Engineer  of  Cork,  at  the  Dublin  Congress  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health  (Engineering  and 
Building  Construction  Section). 


day  are  virtually  iron  structures  clothed  witl 
brick,  stone,  or  other  building  material,  and  nor 
only  require  architectural  skill  in  their  design! 
but  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  engineer  te 
construct  the  framework  on  which  the  desigi 
is  hung. 

The  materials  principally  used  for  the  frame: 
work  of  buildings  are  cast-iron,  wrought  iron 
and  steel,  the  determination  of  which  material 
to  use  in  any  particular  case  depending  upor1 
the  skill  of  the  designer,  the  cost,  and  othel* 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case  under  con; 
sideration. 

As  a general  rule,  it  may  be  taken  that  cast 
iron  is  not  the  most  suitable  material  where  it 
would  be  subject  to  transverse  stress  or  tension) 
but  that  it  is  the  most  suitable  material  in  direcj 
compression  within  certain  limits. 

Wrought  iron  and  steel  may  be  used  undea 
any  kind  of  stress,  but  where  strength  only  iv 
to  be  considered,  it  is  possible  to  use  lighte 
sections  with  steel  on  account  of  its  greate: 
strength. 

In  using  girders  of  small  depth  in  proportion} 
to  the  span,  the  flexibility  as  well  as  the  strength 
must  be  determined,  and  there  may  occur  case:;) 
where  very  little  advantage  would  be  obtaineo 
by  the  use  of  steel,  as  a heavier  section  migh. 
have  to  be  used  than  required  for  strength  to} 
prevent  undue  deflection. 

The  ultimate  strength  of  iron  and  dee; 
varies  considerably,  but  the  figures  in  thd 
following  table  may  be  taken  in  ordinary' 
practice  : — 


— 

Tensile 

Strength. 

Crushing 

Strength. 

Clearing 

Strength. 

Cast  Iron  

Tons  per 
square  inch. 

Tons  per 

36 

Tons. 

8 

Wrought  Iron  .... 

16 

20  t „ 

Steel  

32 

30 

24  - 

The  working  stresses  should  in  no  case : 
exceed  one-fourth  of  the  ultimate  strength,  and; 
in  the  case  of  stancheons  for  warehouses  01  - 
supporting  machinery  or  where  shocks  may  be  ■ 
expected,  a larger  factor  of  safety  should  be 
used. 
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larger  factor  of  safety  should  be  used  with 
castings  which  it  is  impossible  to  measure  and 
examine  in  every  part  than  would  be  neces- 
sary with  other  sections. 

Pillars  may  fail  by  the  crushing  of  the 
matenal  of  which  they  are  made,  which  occurs 
with  pillars  that  are  short  compared  with  their 
radius  of  gyration  ; by  flexure,  which  occurs 
with  long  pillars,  or  by  a combination  of  both  ; 
but  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between 
failure  by  crushing  and  failure  by  flexure 
With  short  pillars  the  material  which  has  the 
greatest  unit-crushing  strength  will  give  the 
™ost  economical  results  as  regards  weight,  but 
in  pillars  failing  by  flexure  the  strength  de- 
pends upon  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the 
material. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  length  of  a pillar  may  have  a great 
deal  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  material  of 
which  it  should  be  made,  for  which  purpose 
the  following  table  may  be  of  assistance,  as  it 
gives  the  different  material  in  order  of  strength 
for  different  proportions  of  pillars.  As  an 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  table  for  a pillar,  the 
length  of  which  divided  by  the  radius  of  gyra- 
tion is  between  the  limits  of  1 and  50,  the 
greatest  unit  strength  would  be  obtained  from 
cast  iron,  steel  coming  second,  and  wrought 
iron  third. 

Pillars  with  Ends  Rounded. 


Length  Divided 
by  Radius  of 
Gyration. 


Materials  in  Order  of  Strength. 


Cast  Iron 

Steel 

Steel 


Steel 
Cast  Iron 
Wrought  Iron 


Wrought  Iron 
Wrought  Iron 
Cast  Iron 


Pillars  with  ends  fixed. 


Length 
divided  by 
radius  of 
gyration. 


. 1 to  80 

80  to  100 
100  to  300 


Material  in  order  of  strength. 


Cast  iron 

Steel 

Steel 


Steel  I Wrought  ii 

Cast  iron  Wrought  ii 
Wrought  iron  Cast  iron 


When  pillars  carry  girders,  mistakes  are 
often  made  in  designing  the  seats,  and  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged  that  the  loads  transmitted 
to  pillars  should  be  carried  as  near  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  section  as  possible. 

The  provision  of  girder  seats,  far  too  large 
for  the  weight  to  be  carried,  is  a common  error, 
and  frequently  is  a source  of  danger,  because 
the  deflection  of  the  girders  carried  cause  all 
the  weight  to  be  thrown  on  the  outside  of  the 
seat,  and  removes  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
load  considerably  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
pillar,  a condition  for  which  it  has  never  been 
calculated. 


The  safe  bearing  stress  to  which  materials 
iy  be  subjected  may  be  taken  as  follows 

lst  Iron  8 tons  per  square  inch. 

rought  Iron  ...  5 „ 

eel M 

ickwork  in  mortar  | cwt.  „ 

ickwork  in  cement  £ „ „ f) 

The  most  general  sections  for  pillars  are  the 
'How  circular  column.  The  hollow  square 
lumn,  the  “ H ” section  and  modifications  of 
e same,  the  cruciform  section,  the  solid 
Tular  section,  and  the  solid  square  section, 
of  which  can  be  manufactured  in  either  cast 
)n,  wrought  iron,  or  steel. 

In  designing  pillars  the  form  of  section  is  not 
tvays  of  moment,  and  it  becomes  a question 
Inch  section  will  be  the  most  economical. 

To  save  preliminary  calculations  in  such 
ses,  the  author  has  calculated  the  strength  of 
hollow  column  10  in.  in  diameter  with  metal 
n.  thick,  and  compared  the  same  with  the 
lculated  strength  of  pillars  of  the  sections 
eviously  mentioned,  designing  them  with  the 
me  length,  area  of  section,  and  (except  in  the 
se  of  the  solid  round  and  square  sections), 
e same  thickness  of  metal  so  that  the  weight 
metal  would  be  the  same  in  each  case. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  are  given  in 
e following  table  of  relative  strengths,  the 
lculations  being  made  on  the  assumption  that 
e pillars  are  of  cast  iron  rounded  at  both 
ids. 


The  arbitrary  value  of  100  was  given  to  the 
hollow  column  to  which  the  values  for  other 
sections  are  related  according  to  their  strength. 


Section. 

Relative 

strength 

Section. 

Relative 

strength. 

O 

100 

+ 

25 

□ 

85 

• 

23-3 

IT 

51 

gg| 

23 

If  the  pillars  were  of  wrought  iron  or  steel, 
the  xelative  strengths  would  be  in  the  same 
order  as  for  cast  iron,  and  would  vary  but  little 
from  the  values  given  in  the  tables  for  cast 
iron. 

Although  the  hollow  round  and  hollow 
square  columns  prove  to  give  a far  more 
economical  distribution  of  metal  than  any 
other  section,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
impossible  to  properly  calibrate  the  thickness 
of  metal  in  castings  of  such  sections,  that  they 
may  be  badly  cored  in  their  manufacture, 
giving  more  metal  on  one  side  than  another, 
and  that  the  unequal  thickness  considerably 
lessens  the  strength  of  the  column. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  a considerably 


In  designing  the  seat  for  a girder  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  sufficient  bearing  area  to 
prevent  the  safe  bearing  stress  of  the  material 
of  which  the  girder  or  the  seat  is  made  being 
exceeded,  calculating  of  course  on  the  safe 
bearing  stress  for  the  weaker  material. 

In  the  erection  of  ironwork  care  should  be 
taken  that  girders  are  properly  secured  to 
stancheons  or  other  girders  which  they  inter- 
sect, and  in  most  cases  it  is  better  to  make  use 
of  the  ends  of  the  girders  for  fastening  rather 
than  securing  the  flanges  to  their  seats. 

It  is  also  better  practice  to  depend  upon  the 
clearing  strength  of  bolts  and  rivets  than  to 
put  them  in  direct  tension  and  allow  the  load 
to  be  suspended  from  heads  and  nuts. 

In  designing  the  ironwork  for  a building  it  is 
also  a matter  for  consideration  as  to  what 
extent  the  framing  will  be  required  to  brace 
the  structure  besides  supporting  vertical  loads, 
because  where  I lateral  security  is  required  it 
will  be  necessary  to  properly  anchor  the  bases 
of  the  pillars,  and  in  some  cases  make  use  of 
diagonal  bracing. 

In  fixing  the  sizes  of  bolts  to  be  used  in 
securing  one  pillar  above  another  and  securing 
girders  to  cast-iron  pillars,  it  is  better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  safety,  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
rule  that  i^-in.  bolts  are  the  smallest  that 
should  be  used,  except  with  small  girders  or  in 
special  cases. 

In  bedding  girders  on  iron  seatings  a strip  of 
lead  may  be  used,  but  where  a girder  or  pillar 
is  supported  upon  a stone  template  the  safe 
unit  stress  is  small  in  comparison,  and  some 
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material  with  considerably  less  resistance  to 
crushing  should  be  used  between  the  sur- 
faces. 

As  the  strength  of  a stancheon  largely 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  fixed,  a 
doubt  often  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  designer 
as  to  what  assumption  shall  be  made  in  calcu- 
lating its  strength  ; that  is  to  say,  whether  he 
shall  consider  both  ends  to  be  rounded,  one 
end  fixed  and  one  rounded,  or  both  ends  fixed, 
the  relative  strength  of  pillars  fixed  in  the 
ways  described  being  1,  2,  and  3 respec- 
tively. 

Even  when  one  is  warranted  in  assuming 
fixity  of  one  end  or  both,  careless  workmanship 
will  often  upset  all  his  calculations. 

In  calculating  pillars  with  flat  bases,  but  sup- 
porting other  stancheons  or  girders  subject  to 
a variable  load,  the  author  assumes  one  end  to 
be  fixed  and  the  other  rounded,  but  stancheons 
carried  on  others  he  assumes  to  have  both  ends 
rounded.  The  only  cases  in  which  he  would 
consider  both  ends  to  be  fixed  are  where  both 
ends  of  the  pillar  are  flat,  and  where  the 
load  supported  is  constant  and  evenly  distri- 
buted. 

For  bedding  a pillar  the  best  plan,  perhaps, 
is  to  make  the  vertical  distances  between  the 
stone  template  and  the  load  which  the  pillar  is 
to  support  about  ii  in.  greater  than  the  length 
of  the  pillar.  Then  wedge  the  pillar  up  to  its 
position  by  driving  iron  wedges  between  the 
template  and  the  base  of  the  pillar,  grouting 
the  space  with  neat  cement. 

If  pillars  are  bedded  in  the  way  described,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  machine-face  the  base,  but 
holes  about  2 in.  in  diameter  should  be  left  in 
the  base  plate  as  near  to  the  centre  of  the 
pillar  as  possible,  so  that  the  grout  which  is 
poured  in  from  the  outside  between  a raised 
mound  of  clay  and  the  base  will  rise  in  the 
grout  holes  and  indicate  when  the  space  is 
properly  filled. 

The  top  of  a cast-iron  pillar  supporting 
another  should- be  machine-faced. 

Wherever  ironwork  is  used  in  a building  it 
should  be  covered  with  fire-resisting  material 
so  as  to  protect  the  supporting  framework  of 
the  structure  as  long  as  possible  from  the 
influences  of  heat. 

Many  kinds  of  fireproof  flooring  are  in  the 
market,  but  the  author  would  give  preference 
to  floors  where  the  whole  of  the  ironwork  is 
properly  protected  from  fire  by  some  suitable 
covering. 


Chape',  Gigglcsiuick  School.  Plan. 


UNCLAIMED  DRAWINGS. 

We  have  on  our  table  four  sheets  of  rubbings 
of  ancient  brasses  with  no  name  or  address  on 
them.  The  owner  of  them  will  oblige  by 
sending  his  address  for  their  return  ; otherwise 
they  must  be  destroyed.  We  have  also  a 
drawing  of  the  Wolvesey  Palace,  Winchester, 
with  the  signature  of  “ James  B.  Nicol,”  but  no 
address. 


3lIustratlons. 

NEW  CHAPEL,  GIGGLESWICK 
SCHOOL. 

nHE  new  chapel,  of  which  the  memorial 
stone  was  laid  on  October  7,  1897, 
occupies  a site  on  a knoll  of  sand- ! 
stone  rock  that  rises  steeply  above  the  school ; 
buildings  ; from  its  position  it  will  be  a con-  j 
spicuous  object  from  the  surrounding  country 
in  nearly  every  driection. 

The  plan,  which  is  appended,  consists  of  a j 
Latin  cross,  with  a dome  over  the  crossing, 
surrounded  at  the  four  angles  by  turrets,  which 
are  crowned  by  small  cupolas.  The  choir  is 
placed  under  the  dome,  and  the  shallow  tran- 
septs contain  each  a gallery,  that  in  the  north 
transept  being  intended  for  the  organ.  The 
school  will  occupy  the  nave,  which  is  lit  by  a 
lofty  clearstory,  and  has  a narrow  and  low 
aisle  on  each  side  for  access  to  the  pews. 

The  materials  will  be  chiefly  local  stones  of 
various  kinds,  including  a black  limestone, 
which  will  be  used  in  bands  and  chequers  with 
the  lighter-coloured  masonry,  and  a red  sand- 
stone from  Egremont. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  fall  of  the  ground,  height 
is  found  under  the  chancel  for  a vestry,  which 
will  be  reached  by  a stair  in  the  north-east 


the  architectural  room  at  the  last  Roy 
Academy  exhibition. 


FACADE  OF  A TOWN  HOUSE. 

This  is  a design  for  a small  house  in  a Londa 
street,  the  ground  and  first  floor  plan  of  whic 
are  appended.  The  materials  proposed  we 
red  brick  and  Portland  stone  ; the  roof  to  1 
covered  with  green  Westmoreland  slates.  TI 
drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acadea 
this  year. 

Nos.  81  and  82,  Friar-Lane,  Leicester.  ! 

This  is  a sketch  elevation  for  a suggest*- 
rebuilding  ; the  materials  to  be  red  brick  wi\ 
Weldon  stone  dressings  ; the  top  story  to  s 
rough-cast,  with  a slate  roof. 

M.  Starmer  Hack.i 


CLIFF  TOWERS. 

The  illustration  which  we  publish  of  t 
I above  house,  of  which  Mr.  C.  Harrisi 
1 Townsend  is  the  architect,  represents  t 
I porch  and  a portion  of  the  entrance  fro- 
The  dwarf  tower  here  shown  is  a motif  whit 
i is  repeated  at  the  four  corners  of  the  buildirl 
i which  is  so  planned  that  all  the  rooms  (whi! 
' face  the  south  and  command  a view 
; Salcombe  Estuary)  open  out  of  wide  grout 
; and  first-floor  corridors  or  galleries  on  1 
north  side.  Two  of  the  windows  are  seen 
1 the  illustration.  The  material  of  which  I 
j house  is  built  is  a local  stone,  which  hai; 
i very  pleasant  grey-green  colour,  and  the  r 
! and'  vertical  covering  to  the  wall  and  toW'\ 
I are  green  Tilberthwaite  slate. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Rot 
I Academy  of  this  year. 


iui  rei. 

The  dome  will  be  of  concrete  and  terra-cotta, 
with  a wooden  covering  laid  with  sheet  copper, 
and  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a stone  lantern  and 
a cross  of  gilded  metal  resembling  those  on 
oriental  churches. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  and 
the  work  is  being  carried  out  under  his 
direction  without  a contractor  by  Mr.  R. 
Evans,  his  clerk  of  works. 

The  chapel  will  be  heated  with  hot  air  by 
Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge. 

The  drawing  occupied  a central  position  in 


NEW  ALTAR,  ST.  MARY’S,  CHADDESDE) 
DERBY. 

This  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mai 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  zealous  restore 
in  the  fifties  and  later.  It  is  in  the  Decora 
and  Perpendicular  styles.  The  chancel  is 
1 oldest  portion,  and  was  originally  a chapd 
j of  an  adjoining  parish.  The  modern  roofs  i 
open.  The  greater  portion  of  a fine  fifteerd 
! century  screen  with  remains  of  re-turned  sta 
piscince,  and  sedilia,  and  a stone  gospel-dj 
on  the  north  chancel  wall,  still  exist. 
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C ROUND  FLOOR  FIRST  FLOOR 

fill.?  ■ 'l°  , 2P  , ¥>  FEET. 

A Town  House.  Plans. 


The  scheme  proposed  comprises  the  con- 
struction of  the  upper  portion  of  the  screen, 
with  rood  and  organ-loft  over,  and  the  opening 
.ip  of  the  old  rood  stairs  ; a new  reredos  to  the 
iltar  ; the  erection  of  a new  altar,  &c.,  in  the 
south  aisle,  and  a screen  to  form  a chapel  ; the 
emoval  of  the  organ-chamber  to  make  room 
or  the  vestry,  &c.,  without  blocking  up  any 
existing  windows  ; a slight  readjustment  of 
steps  in  the  chancel ; the  reconstruction  of  the 
lorth  porch,  which  has  ceased  to  exist ; and 
he  return  of  the  priests’  door  to  the  position 
urther  east,  from  which  it  was  removed  in  the 
sixties. 

The  pulpit  at  present  stands  against  the 
shancel  screen.  The  church  contains  several 
itained-glass  windows  of  indifferent  modern 
iesign. 

Mr.  H.  Rose  is  the  architect. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  last  year. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  CHURCH, 
SOUTHSEA. 

The  works  already  carried  out  at  the  above 
church  consist  of  transepts,  chancel,  morning 
:hapel,  and  vestries.  The  materials  used  are 
ed  brick  with  red  terra-cotta  dressings  exter- 
nally, the  roofs  being  covered  with  green 
Westmoreland  slates,  red  terra-cotta  is  also 
.lsed  for  the  arches  and  ornamental  string 
bourses  internally,  but  the  whole  of  the  walls 
md  ceiling  are  plastered,  which  is  to  be  deco- 


rated with  fresco  when  thoroughly  dry.  The 
screen  will  be  of  cream-coloured  marble  and 
alabaster  with  dark  marble  inlays  and  columns. 
At  a future  date  it  is  intended  to  rebuild  the 
nave  with  columns  and  aisles,  also  to  add  a 
baptistry,  ahd  campanile  for  clock  and  bells. 
The  contractor  for  the  works  is  Mr.  Quick,  of 
St.  John’s-road,  Southsea,  and  the  clerk  of 
works  Mr.  Mansel,  of  Gosport  ; the  architects 
are  Messrs.  W.  A.  Coombs  & E.  Towry  Whyte, 
of  London.  The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  last  year. 


“PRIX  DE  ROME"  PRIZE  DRAWINGS. 

The  illustrations  on  this  sheet  are  from  three 
of  the  designs  of  the  “ Prix  de  Rome  ’’  students 
of  this  year,  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Aits,  Paris. 

The  architectural  design  is  that  which  gained 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  for  architecture,  and 
is  by  M.  Leon  Chifllot,  a pupil  of  MM.  Daumet, 
Girault,  and  Esquie  ; the  subject  being  “A 
Palace  for  entertaining  the  illustrious  guests  of 
France.”  A photograph  of  the  plan  was  also 
forwarded  to  us,  but  on  a much  smaller  scale 
and  too  weak  a photograph  to  reproduce  from. 
The  design  shows  the  usual  scholastic  quality 
which  is  in  favour  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
—too  much  in  favour,  most  English  architects 
will  think  ; but  it  is  probable  that  a competitor 
who  ventured  outside  these  academical  lines 
would  have  little  chance  of  the  prize. 

The  painting  illustrated  is  that  which  ob- 
tained the  Grand  Prix  for  painting,  aqd  is  by 


M.  Gibert,  a pupil  of  M.  Gerome.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  descent  of  the  angel  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda.  It  should  be  added  that  this  year 
the  jury  awarded  a special  “ Second  Grand 
Prix"  to  M.  Lamarra,  pupil  of  MM.  Lefebvre, 
Bouguereau,  and  Tony  Robert-Fleury,  for  his 
treatment  of  the  same  subject,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered so  nearly  equal  to  that  of  M.  Gibert 
that  there  was  a difficulty  in  deciding  between 
them. 

The  sculpture  subject  is  that  which  obtained 
the  “Second  Grand  Prix  " in  sculpture,  and  is 
by  M.  Boucher,  a pupil  of  MM.  Falguiere  and 
Mercie  : the  subject  is  “ Cain,  after  the  death 
of  Abel,  hears  the  curse  of  the  Almighty.”  The 
photograph  of  the  Grand  Prix  in  sculpture,  by 
M.  Alaphilippe  (pupil  of  M.  Barrias)  we  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain. 

1 I 

MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Architectural  Review  (Boston),  Vol.  V., 
No.  5,  contains  elevations  and  details  of  the 
City  Hall  at  Binghampton,  in  which  the  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Ingle  & Almirall,  have  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  inhabitants  that  they 
are  living  in  a suburban  district  of  Paris.  From 
that  point  of  view,  the  work  is  refined  and  well 
studied.  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis  contributes  a 
paper  on  “ Common-sense  Planning  ” in  which 
he  appears  to  deprecate  all  consideration  of 
balance  and  effect  in  plan,  and  regards  it 
merely  as  the  most  convenient  arrangement  of 
rooms  and  doors  and  windows  as  they  happen 
to  come.  What  is  really  required  at  present 
(in  this  country  at  least)  seems  to  be  a protest 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  crowning  merit 
of  a good  plan  is  not  to  set  symmetry  at 
defiance,  but  to  make  symmetry  and  con- 
venience coincide. 

The  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  includes  a long 
article  by  M.  Jules  Mommeja  on  “La  Jeunesse 
d'lngres,”  one  of  the  eminent  French  painters 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  whose  work  is 
exciting  a good  deal  of  revived  attention  just 
now.  It  is  accompanied  by  some  reproductions 
of  figure-studies  by  Ingres.  The  same  number 
includes  an  article  by  M.  Eugene  Muntz, 
“ Apropos  de  Botticelli,”  and  one  of  more 
special  interest  to  architects,  on  the  ruins  of 
Timgad  or  Timegad,  by  M.  R.  Cagnat,  under 
the  title  “ La  Resurrection  d'une  Ville  Antique.” 
M.  Cagnat’s  description,  accompanied  by  some 
photographs,  gives  a good  idea  of  the  interest 
of  this  series  of  ruins  of  the  time  of  the  later 
Roman  Empire.  It  is  a first  article  only,  and 
is  to  be  continued.  The  same  number  includes 
an  illustrated  article  on  the  work  of  Wenczel 
Jamnitzer,  a little  known  Nuremberg  silver- 
smith of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one  on 
the  London  exhibitions  of  the  year,  by  M. 
Henri  Frantz,  the  same  writer  who  takes  up 
the  cause  of  Rodin’s  “ Balzac  ’’  in  the 
Magazine  of  Art,  and  whose  criticism  does  not 
seem  to  be  taken  from  a very  central  stand- 
point. 

In  the  Art  Journal  Mr.  F.  Miller  writes  on 
the  fascinating  art  of  enamelling,  and  especially 
on  the  enamel  work  of  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher. 
There  is  also  an  interesting  and  practical 
article  on  the  working  of  shell  cameos,  by  Miss 
Beatrice  Thompson. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  has  an  article  of  special 
interest  on  “ Curious  Masks  among  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,”  with  illustrations,  and  one  on  remi- 
niscences of  Samuel  Prout  by  Mr.  Colling- 
wood,  who  repeats  here  an  interesting  anecdote 
which  we  remember  hearing  from  him  many 
years  ago — how  Prout  was  working  before  the 
porch  of  Chartres  Cathedral,  and  wished  he 
could  see  more  of  the  sculpture  in  shadow  in 
the  upper  part,  when  the  sunlight  reflected 
from  a puddle  sent  a ray  of  light  right  up 
among  the  sculpture.  Prout  remarked  he  would 
never  again  be  afraid  of  putting  a light  where 
he  wanted  it.  M.  Frantz  contributes  a short 
article  on  the  statue  of  Balzac,  which  is  beside 
the  mark.  It  is  quite  true  that  Rodin’s  rough 
sketch  of  a statue  showed  a noteworthy  and 
original  conception  ; the  question  is  whether 
any  artist  had  a right  to  send  such  a mere 
crudity  to  an  important  exhibition,  or  expect  a 
learned  body  to  accept  it  as  the  statue  they  had 
commissioned. 

The  Studio  (August  15)  contains  an  illustrated 
paper  on  “Celtic  Sculpture”  by  Mr.  Romilly 
Allen,  and  one  by  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore 
on  the  very  interesting  subject  of  “ Expres- 
sive Line  ” in  art,  with  some  very  suggestive 
illustrations,  especially  two  studies  01  figure 
attitudes  in  ink  line  by  M.  Forain. 
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The  Artist  has  an  article  on  “The  Bedroom 
and  its  Furniture,”  with  sketches  of  some  very 
well  designed  simple  furniture,  praiseworthy 
both  from  an  artistic  and  constructional  point 
of  view.  Among  the  other  contents  are  papers 
on  “ The  Dyeing  of  Fabrics,”  and  “ The 
Printing  of  Wall-Papers.” 

The  Antiquary  contains,  under  the  heading 
“ Ramblings  of  an  Antiquary,”  an  account, 
with  some  small  illustrations,  of  two  ancient 
wall  paintings,  at  the  churches  of  Irchester 
and  Mears-Ashby  respectively,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

In  Scribner's  Magazine  “ The  Field  of  Art  " 
is  occupied  by  Professor  Goodyear  with  an 
essay  on  his  gigantic  mare’s-nest  in  discovering 
geometric  and  optical  intentions  in  every 
settlement  or  every  irregularity  of  setting  out  in 
an  ancient  building.  The  last  example  he  has 
got  hold  of  is  that  the  eastern  bay  of  the  nave 
of  Wells  is  a few  inches  narrower  than  the 
others,  and  “there  is  no  doubt  that  the  last 
pair  narrow  to  9H2  by  intention."  If  Professor 
Goodyear  had  realised  that  English  Cathedrals 
were  almost  invariably  built  from  east  to  west, 
he  would  have  realised  that  this  is  the  first  bay 
in  order  of  building  instead  of  the  last ; while 
a glance  at  the  plan  might  have  suggested 
that  its  width  was  controlled  by  the  width  of 
the  west  aisle  of  the  transept.  There  are 
frequent  instances  of  the  arch  next  the  crossing 
being  different  from  the  more  western  ones, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  crossing  was 
almost  invariably  built  before  the  nave,  but  the 
first  bay  of  the  latter  was  built  with  it  for  abut- 
ment, and,  where  the  transept  had  a western 
aisle,  because  it  flanked  that  aisle  ; then  there 
was  frequently  a pause  in  the  building,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  nave  would  be  carried  out 
by  a different  set  of  men  : there  is  the  simple 
practical  explanation  of  what  Professor  Good- 
year makes  a mystery  of. 

In  the  Century  the  “Old  English  Masters” 
article  and  illustrations  are  devoted  to  Hoppner, 
whom  Mr.  Van  Dyke  characterises  as  a 
follower  and  imitator  of  Reynolds,  but  with  a 
spirit  and  a view  of  his  own.  An  engraving  of 
his  excellent  portrait  of  Pitt  is  given  as  one  of 
the  examples  of  his  art.  A note  on  Gilbert 


Stuart,  an  American  portrait  painter  of  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  educated  in  England, 
is  of  interest,  and  his  portrait  of  “ Mrs.  John 
Travis  ” a very  dignified  one. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  a paper  on  the 
“ Art-Treasures  of  America,”  by  Mr.  William 
Sharp,  gives  some  idea  of  the  immense  amount 
of  picture-collecting  which  has  been  going  on 
in  America  in  recent  years.  An  American 
millionaire,  it  appears,  need  not  keep  either 
race-horses  or  a yacht  unless  he  cares  for 
racing  or  yachting,  but  pictures  he  must 
have,  whether  he  cares  for  them  or  not, 
or  he  is  out  of  the  pale  of  social  salva- 
tion. The  result  is  that,  we  are  told, 
there  is  some  justification  for  the  reply  of 
a boy  to  an  examiner,  that  Barbizon  was 
“ somewhere  between  New  York  and  Boston.” 
Jules  Dupre,  Cazin,  Benjamin-Constant,  and 
Carolus  Duran,  we  are  told,  “ are  better  known 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  than  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  ” ; which  may  easily  be  the 
case  ; the  English  public  are  almost  culpably 
ignorant  of  contemporary  French  art.  They 
may  retort  that  the  French  are  equally  ignorant 
of  contemporary  English  art ; but  the  Americans 
seem  to  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  both. 

Temple  Bar  contains  a rather  rambling  article 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Paget  on  St.  Front,  or,  as  he  calls 
it,  St.  Frond  at  Perigueux,  chiefly  of  interest  as 
indicating  that  it  is  now  thought  worth  while 
to  introduce  articles  on  architectural  subjects 
into  popular  magazines.  Unfortunately  the 
author,  while  he  quotes  Viollet-le-Duc  as  show- 
ing the  constructive  reason  for  pointing  the 
round  arch,  is  weak  enough  to  add  that  “ this 
theory  in  no  way  contradicts  the  popular 
explanation  that  the  pointed  arch  arose  from 
the  crossing  of  the  two  round  arches,”  thereby 
doing  his  best  to  perpetuate  a popular  fallacy. 
The  leading  idea  of  the  article,  that  the 
Aquitanian  architecture  is  the  fountain  head 
of  Gothic  architecture,  is  quite  untenable.  We 
should  imagine,  though  no  reference  is  made 
to  it,  that  the  author  has  been  reading  M. 
Corroyer’s  book — a very  misleading  one. 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  an  article  is 
devoted  to  Dalkeith  Palace — more  to  the  con- 
tents than  the  building  ; and  “ A Day  of  My 


Life  at  Cambridge  " serves  as  a tag  whereon 
to  hang  a number  of  charming  sketches  by  Mr. 
Railton. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Mr.  Harwood 
Brierley  gives  an  account  of  the  Great  White 
Horse  of  Yorkshire,  near  Hambleton,  less 
known  or  talked  of  than  its  compeer  of  Berk- 
shire, perhaps  because  no  Tom  Hughes  has 
made  a novel  out  of  it ; caret  vatc  sacro. 

In  the  Quarry  Mr.  Elsden's  papers  on 
“ Applied  Geology  ” continue  to  be  of  interest ; 
but  papers  like  that  on  “The  Bridge  and 
Cureton  Company’s  Quarries  ” look  very  like 
“ doing  business  ” with  the  articles. 


COMPETITIONS. 

School  Buildings,  Gloucester — A meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Gloucester  School 
Board  was  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  29th 
ult.,  to  decide  upon  plans  for  a new  school  to 
be  erected  on  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
city,  and  appoint  an  architect  to  carry  them 
out.  Some  months  ago  the  Board  invited 
architects  having  offices  in  the  city  to  send  in  1 
competitive  plans,  for  which  prizes  were 
offered.  Nine  plans  were  sent  in,  and  were 
submitted  to  Messrs.  Martin,  of  Birmingham, 
who  awarded  a plan  submitted  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Dunn  the  first  prize,  and  the  Board,  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  confirmed  the  award. 
Dr.  Hadwen  moved  that  Mr.  Dunn’s  plans 
be  accepted  for  the  construction  of  the 
schools,  and  that  he  be  appointed  as  architect 
to  carry  them  out.  A long  and  animated  dis- 
cussion took  place  on  the  motion,  which  was 
opposed  by  the  chairman,  the  vice-chairman, 
and  others, who  argued  that  Mr.  Dunn’s  residence 
was  in  Birmingham,  and  his  practice  was  there, 
and  that,  though  he  had  an  office  at  his  father’s  i 
house  in  Gloucester  with  a brass  plate  at  the 
side  of  the  door,  he  was  not  a bona  fide  resi-  | 
dent.  Moreover,  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans 
would,  it  was  estimated,  involve  an  expenditure 
of  about  19,983/.,  whereas  if  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Medland — who  had  been  the  Board’s  architect 
for  twenty  years,  and  who  had  been  placed  , 
second,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
members  of  the  Board,  were  superior  to  those 
which  the  referee  had  placed  first — were  J 
carried  out,  the  cost  would  be  considerably  less. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  no  , 
evidence  had  been  given  that  the  cost  of  carry-  J 
ing  out  Mr.  Dunn's  plans  would  be  so  great  as  j 
had  been  stated  ; that  his  title  was  perfectly  I 
bona  fide,  as  he  had  an  office  in  Gloucester  ; , 
and  that,  having  awarded  his  plans  first  prize,  fl 
the  Board  were  almost  compelled  to  accept 
them  for  the  new  schools.  Eventually  Dr. 
Hadwen’s  proposition  was  carried  by  a majority 
of  one. — Bristol  Tunes. 


Books. 

The  Prineely  Chandos  : a Memoir  of  / antes  I 
Brydgcs,  First  Duke  of  Chandos.  By  J. 
Robert  Robinson.  London:  Sampson! 
Low,  Marston,  & Co.,  1898. 

HIS  very  badly-written  book  is  stated  to  1 
be  a new  and  cheaper  edition  of  a work  | 

already  published.  The  greater  portion 

of  the  contents  belongs  to  general  history  ; its  I 
only  interest  for  architectural  readers  is  | 
that  it  gives  some  account  of  that  mansion,  1 
under  the  name  of  “ Canons,”  the  mushroom  "] 
erection  of  a mushroom  Duke,  the  speedy  dis- «! 
appearance  of  which  was  so  shrewdly  prophe-  | 
sied  by  Pope.  The  elevation  of  the  south  J 
front  is  given,  showing  a ground  and  first  story 
of  rusticated  masonry,  with  an  order  of  six  . 
Ionic  columns  on  the  centre  portion,  with  k 
cornice  and  attic  and  statues  over.  The  princi- 
pal entrance  was  from  the  high  road  about 
half  a mile  beyond  Edgware,  and  it  is  stated  , 
that  the  drive  was  so  laid  out  as  to  face  the 
building  anglewise  at  the  outset,  thus  giving  it 
greater  size  in  the  distant  view.  The  walls 
were  12  ft.  thick  in  the  foundations,  reduced  to 
9 ft.  above  the  ground  level.  The  total  dis- 
appearance of  such  a structure  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  first  owner’s  death  is  a curious 
v.nd  perhaps  almost  unexampled  incident  in 
the  history  of  great  mansions.  The  Duke  had 
encumbered  the  estate  in  order  to  keep  up  his 
magnificence  during  his  life,  and  everything 
had  to  be  sold  to  pay  off  the  liabilities.  The 
mansion  was  simply  sold  off  in  lots,  as  building 
material.  Some  notes  are  given  as  to  the  fate 
of  some  portions  of  the  house.  The  marble 
I staircase  and  columns  were  erected  in  the 
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house  then  Lord  Chesterfield’s  in  Mayfair, 
where  they  still  are.  A good  many  details  in 
respect  to  other  objects  are  given,  but  with 
the  intimation  that  the  authority  for  them  is 
doubtful. 


Tlic  Young  Estate  Manager's  Guide.  By 
Richard  Henderson,  Member  of  the  Sur- 
veyors’ Institution,  &c..  with  introduction  by 
R.  Patrick  Wright,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of 
Agriculture,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College.  Edinburgh  and  London 
William  Blackwood  & Sons,  1898. 

Professor  Wright,  in  his  well-written 
introduction  to  this  little  volume,  plays  the 
part  of  admiring  friend,  and  expresses  so  high 
an  opinion  of  Mr.  Henderson's  qualifications 
for  the  task  of  Mentor  to  the  young  estate- 
manager,  that  the  ordinary  critic  is  almost 
1 afraid  to  venture  on  a word  of  dispraise.  “ The 
I special  value  of  this  book,”  he  tells  us  “ lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  a record  of  the  results  of 
prolonged  experience,  of  observation,  and  of 
reflection  by  a man  whose  education,  and 
whose  familiarity  both  with  the  science  and 
the  practice  of  agriculture  have  given  him 
exceptional  qualifications,  and  who  has  had 
ample  opportunities  of  submitting  his  con- 
clusions to  the  test  of  actual  trial.”  After  all 
this  one  is  tempted  to  ask  if  Mr.  Henderson, 
during  his  “ prolonged  experience,”  ever  heard 
of  a damp-proof  course,  and  of  its  sanitary 
importance.  Certain  it  is  that  we  can  find  no 
mention  of  such  a thing,  either  in  the  index  or 
text,  and  that  the  illustration  on  page  43  does 
not  show  one.  The  illustrations  as  a whole 
are  indeed  the  worst  part  of  the  book,  perhaps 
the  very  worst  being  the  drawing  of  a kingpost 
roof-truss,  in  which  the  struts  spring  from 
below  the  shoulders  of  the  kingpost,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  ridge-roll  is  equal  to  the  depth 
of  the  tie-beam. 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  wide,  including 
six  chapters  on  the  various  building  trades, 
three  on  the  design,  specification,  and  sanita- 
tion of  the  “farm-steading,”  and  other  chapters 
on  land-drainage,  forestry,  fences,  roads,  water- 
supply,  and  accounting.  There  is  also  a good 
index.  The  several  subjects  are  discussed  at 
such  length  as  the  limits  of  the  book  will 
allow,  and  Mr.  Henderson  has  undoubtedly 
condensed  a great  deal  of  valuable  information 
into  a small  space.  The  chapters  on  general 
estate  work  are  the  best,  and  will  be  of  great 
service  not  to  the  young  student  only,  but  also 
to  the  student  of  larger  growth.  The  chapters 
on  building  are  the  weakest  ; a man  who  knew 
his  subject  would  scarcely  make  the  contra- 
dictory statements  about  “ fireclay  bricks,” 
which  appear  on  pages  16  and  18  ; on  page  16 
we  have,  “ Besides,  if  exposed,  it  is  questionable 
if  they  would  stand  weather  well,”  and  on 
page  18,  “ they  are  likely,  one  would  think,  to 
be  able  to  hold  out  well  against  the  destructive 
powers  of  a changeable  climate.”  The  state- 
ments on  page  89,  about  lead-poisoning,  are 
scarcely  correct ; even  pure  water  will,  in  the 
presence  of  air,  dissolve  lead,  although,  of 
course,  not  to  the  extent  that  (say)  moorland- 
water  will.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
Henderson  is  alive  to  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis among  dairy  cows;  and  attributes  it  to 
the  insanitary  conditions  in  which  they  live  ; 
his  remarks  on  the  sanitation  and  veutilation 
of  cow-houses  are  worth  serious  consideration 
by  farmers  and  estate  agents. 

Many  of  the  building  terms  used  in  the  book 
sound  strange  to  southern  ears,  but  will  doubt- 
less be  intelligible  to  the  young  Scot,  for  whom 
chiefly  the  book  appears  to  have  been  written. 
We  have  pointed  out  a few  blemishes  in  Mr. 
Henderson's  work,  but  in  the  main,  to  use  the 
Stereotyped  formula,  “ it  fills  a long-felt  gap,” 
and  will  be  a boon  to  the  estate  manager, 
young  and  old. 


riments  made  by  Professor  Notter  on  the  steri- 
lisation of  water  by  means  of  a small  propor- 
tion of  a solution  of  bromine,  the  water  being 
afterwards  decolourised  by  a solution  of  hypo 
sulphite  of  sodium.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper  the  possi- 
bility of  danger  resulting  from  the  drinking 
water  containing  bromine  was  mentioned,  but 
the  Professor  withheld  his  opinion  on  the  point. 
Dr.  Child's  paper  on  “Water-borne  typhoid 
fever  ” is  chiefly  valuable  for  his  insistence  on 
the  fact  that  typhoid  fever  may  be  not 
only  water  - borne  but  air  - borne.  The 
third  paper  is  on  “ The  desirability 
making  watershed  areas  and  sanitary  dis- 
tricts coterminus,”  and  the  writer,  Mr.  R. 
Middleton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  presents  a strong  case 
in  favour  of  the  suggested  reform.  When  we 
read  that  “ the  watershed  of  the  Severn  affects 
twelve  counties  and  some  1,316  Councils,”  and 
that  “the  Cambridgeshire  Ouse  touches  eight 
counties  and  someji, 200  Councils,”  we  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  conflicting  interests  which 
militate  against  the  purification  of  the  rivers  in 
question.  Mr.  Middleton’s  plea  is  for  a central 
authority  for  each  watershed  area,  whose  duties 
“ should  consist  in  the  conservation  of  the 
river,  its  banks,  and  navigation,  if  any  ; in  th. 
maintenance  of  its  purity,  including  that  of  its 
tributaries  ; in  the  encouragement  of  combina- 
tion and  efficiency  in  sewage  disposal  ; and  in 
the  prevention  of  floods."  An  important  and 
useful  feature  of  the  Journal  is  a list  of  articles 
relating  to  public  health,  which  have  appeared 
in  recent  British  and  foreign  journals  and 
transactions,  the  Builder  not  being  overlooked. 
We  can  recommend  the  / ournal  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  to  all  persons  interested  in  sanitation. 


Arnold's  Scale  Drawing  Sheets ; with  Ex- 
planatory Notes.  By  A.  W.  F.  Langham  and 
A.  Whillier.  London  : Edward  Arnold, 
1898. 

This  is  a set  of  twenty  diagram  sheets,  large 
enough  to  be  visible  to  a whole  class  when 
hung  up,  and  intended  to  form  object  lessons 
for  beginners  in  learning  to  draw  to  scale 
commencing  with  the  formation  of  the  scales 
themselves,  and  the  use  of  set-squares,  and 
proceeding  to  the  geometrical  drawing  of 
simple  objects  according  to  scale.  The 
diagrams,  of  which  there  are  twenty,  are 
numbered,  and  accompanied  by  an  explanatory 
pamphlet  with  corresponding  numbers  ; the 
explanations  being  written  by  Mr.  Langham, 
Inspector  of  drawing  under  the  London  School 
Board,  and  Mr.  Whillier,  assistant  organiser 
in  manual  training  and  woodwork  under  the 
same  Board.  The  diagrams  are  very  clear  and 
comprehensible,  and  are  likely  to  be  of  use  to 
instructors  in  primary  drawing.  We  may 
remark,  however,  that  in  introducing  isometrical 
drawing,  it  should  have  been  definitely 
explained  what  is  the  difference  between  this 
and  perspective  drawing,  and  that  isometrical 
drawing  does  not  show  things  as  they  can  ever 
really  appear.  Without  some  such  caution, 
beginners  will  be  apt  to  think  that  in  drawing 
the  isometrical  view  of  a circular  grindstone 
on  sheet  20,  they  have  made  a perspective 
representation  of  it,  whereas  they  have  only 
really  drawn  two  perspective  circles  of  the 
same  size  at  a little  distance  from  each  other  : 
the  difference  in  appearance  is  very  slight, 
though  the  difference  in  principle  is  so  great. 


Wireless  Telegraphy  Popularly  Explained.  By 
Richard  Kerr,  F.G.S.  London  : Seeley  & 
Co.,  Limited.  1898. 


Journal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute , Vol.  XIX. 

Part  II.  London,  1898. 

The  journals  of  learned  societies  are  usually 
interesting  and  up  to  date,  and  this  under 
aotice  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  three 
papers  it  contains  will  all  well  repay  perusal. 
The  first,  by  Professor  J.  Lane  Notter,  M.A., 
M.D.,  deals  with  the  “ Purification  of  water  for 
aarracks,  prisons,  and  other  institutions."  The 
iltration  of  water  on  a small  scale  is  first  con- 
sidered, but  the  matter  scarcely  goes  beyond 
he  researches  of  Drs.  Sims  Woodhead  and 
Cartwright  Wood,  published  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 


This  interesting  little  book  describes  in 
popular  manner  what  has  been  accomplished 
up  to  the  present  time  in  telegraphy  through 
space  without  connecting  wires.  Mr.  Kerr’s 
historical  survey  is  unbiassed,  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  giving  due  praise  to  some  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  new  system  of  telegraphy. 
The  descriptions  of  the  apparatus,  although 
untechnical,  are  accurate,  and  can  be  under- 
stood by  the  general  reader.  As  this  system 
will  in  the  near  future  be  used  for  many  im- 
portant practical  purposes,  we  welcome  this 
book  as  a good  attempt  to  explain  to  the 
general  public  the  principles  underlying  this 
recent  application  of  electricity. 


Electric  Wiring  and  Fitting  Details  Book.  By 
W.  Perren  Maycock,  M.I.E.E.  London: 

„ 0 & Whitaker  & Co. 

The  latter  part  of  the  paper  treats  of  the  sterili-  This  is  simply  a large  book  of  tear-out  leaves 
atron  of  water,  and  contains  a record  of  expe- 1 ruled  for  directions  for  electric  wiring,  with 


Illustrated  List  of  Exhibits  to  which  medals 
have  been  awarded  at  the  Exhibitions  in 
connexion  with  Congresses  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute.  London  : Offices  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute.  1898. 

This  book  forms  a kind  of  illustrated  catalogue 
raisonnic  of  some  three  hundred  appliances 
or  inventions  which  the  Sanitary  Institute 
have  thought  worth  the  award  of  a medal.  It 
is  not  be  supposed  that  it  necessarily  contains 
the  pick  of  recent  patents  and  inventions,  but  it 
contains  a good  many  which  are  of  practical 
value,  and  it  is  stated  in  the  preface  that  the 
judges  laid  it  down  as  a guiding  principle 
that  awards  should  be  made  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  ; and  that,  as  a rule,  no  award  was 
given  to  any  exhibit  unless  some  of  the  judges 
knew  by  experience  that  it  was  of  value,  or 
unless  it  had  been  subjected  to  special  practical 
tests  during  the  continuance  of  the  Exhibition. 
It  is  therefore  a book  which  architects  may  find 
useful  for  reference. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Messrs.  Kennedy  & Bowden,  “artists  in 
stained  glass  and  sanitary  decoration,”  (Oxford 
and  Reading)  send  us  two  illustrated  catalogues 
of  their  work  in  stained  glass,  brass  church 

furniture,  domestic  ornamental  glazing,  &c. 

“ The  Sanitary  Auger  Syndicate " (London) 
send  us  a circular  and  illustration  of  their 
“ Patent  Flexible  Auger,"  the  object  of  which 
is  to  clear  out  traps  and  drains.  The  following 
is  part  of  the  description  of  the  implement 
‘Renters  from  the  manhole,  inspection,  or 
S ’ trap,  and  is  pushed  down,  making  all  the 
bends  and  turns,  going  10  ft.,  12  ft.  or  more. 
When  the  obstruction  (of  whatever  nature)  is 
reached,  if  it  is  of  a metallic  nature,  such  as  a 
tin  can,  broken  China,  brush,  stick,  &c.,  it  first 
passes  in  somewhat  like  a closed  umbrella,  and 
then  by  withdrawing  the  auger  the  cone  on  the 
end  opens  and  brings  back  the  obstruction  at 
once.  If  the  obstruction  is  lint,  paper,  or 
cloth,  the  corkscrew  at  the  end  of  the 
auger  bores  into  it  and  is  brought  back.” 
The  list  of  articles  which  it  has  already  brought 
out  of  traps  and  drains  is  curious  and  formid- 
able.  Messrs.  College  & Bridgen  (Wolver- 

hampton) send  us  an  illustrated  leaflet  of  their 
two  forms  of  wrought  steel  sink,  the  “ Eclipse  ” 
and  the  “ Special,”  enamelled  white  inside  ; 
they  have  the  advantages  of  lightness  and 
economy  and  take  up  little  space,  and  would 
be  very  useful  for  the  smaller  class  of  houses. 

Messrs.  J.  Duckett  & Son  (Burnley)  send 
us  an  illustrated  sheet  of  their  self-cleansing 
channel  gulley,  intercepting  trap,  and  auto- 
matic slop-water  closet,  with  a three-gallon 
automatic  tipper  ; this  last  we  think  we  have 
noticed  before,  but  there  is  some  interest  at- 
taching to  it  now  from  the  fact,  as  certified  in 
extract  from  a Sheffield  paper,  that 
the.  Corporation  of  Lincoln  condemned  these 
closets  recently  in  some  houses  erected  by  a 
local  builder,  inserting  their  own  pattern  and 
nd  charging  the  builder  for  the  work.  He  re- 
fused to  pay,  and  appealed  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  who  ratified  the  slop  closet,  and 
not  only  exonerated  the  builder  from  paying, 
but  obliged  the  Lincoln  Corporation  to  pay 
their  (the  Board’s)  costs.  This  was  certainly  a 
triumph  both  for  the  builder  and  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  closets  in  question,  and  is  a 
decision  which  should  be  put  on  record  ; we 
did  not  receive  any  report  of  the  case  at  the 
time  it  occurred.  Of  course,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  efficiency  of  such  a slop 
closet  depends  entirely  on  the  house  furnishing 
“ slops  ” enough  for  a frequent  charge  of  the 
tipper,  and  we  believe  we  pointed  out  before 
that  the  discharge  of  the  tipper,  placed  just 
above  the  trap,  could  not  have  the  same  scour- 
ing force  as  a discharge  from  an  over-head 
supply  cistern.  That  is  the  weak  point,  though 
the  closet  is  undoubtedly  an  ingenious  and  for 
some  classes  of  property  a useful  one. 


Slaughter  Houses,  Blyth,  Northumber- 
land.— A Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was 
held  in  the  Mechanics’  Hall,  Blyth,  on  Thursday, 
the  1st  inst.,  relative  to  application  from  the 
South  Blyth  Urban  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
1,250/.  for  the  bu;ldi,ng  of  new  slaughter  houses  at 
Blyth. 
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Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  oj  The  Builder. 

THOMAS  DREW,  ARCHITECT,  1760  (?). 

Sir, — Can  any  reader  of  the  Builder  kindly  turn 
up  any  record  of  one  Thomas  Drew,  architect, 
stated  by  his  direct  lineal  descendant  to  have  lived 
in  Sloane-street,  and  to  have  been  engaged  in  works 
at  historical  Sion  House  ? Brewer,  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  “ Brayley’s  Topographical  History,”  1816, 
in  his  notice  of  Sion  cr  Syon  House,  gives  the  date 
of  its  last  important  rebuilding  as  1700,  and  “ sup- 
posed to  he”  under  Inigo  Jones.*  A subsequent 
allusion  is  made  to  further  additions  or  beautifica- 
tion under  Adam.  Is  this  to  be  taken  (as  in  Ireland, 
where  there  is  much  delicate  work  in  the  manner  of 
Adam — of  the  Wedgwood  era,  which  the  brothers 
Adam  never  saw  or  heard  of)  as  a generic  term  ? 
Is  there  any  remembrance  of  an  architect  named 
Drew,  of  Sloane-street,  who  a hundred  years  ago 
may  have  designed  works  at  Sion  House  in  the  pre- 
vailing Wedgwood  mode,  which  many  contemporary 
architects  affected  as  well  as  the  Adams  ? 

Thomas  Drew,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Dublin,  September  6,  1898. 


JAMES  I I/S  STATUE,  WHITEHALL. 

SIR, — In  your  article  “ On  Architectural  Inscrip- 
tions and  Insignia  " of  September  3,  the  lettering  on 
the  pedestal  is  described  as  being  a recent  addition. 
In  “ A New  View  of  London,"  170S  (by  Hatton), 
the  inscription  is  given  thus  : “ Jacobus'  Secundus 
Dei  Gratia  Anglia?,  Scotke,  Francke,  and  Hibernia? 
Rex,  Fidei  Defensor,  MDCLXXXYI  ,"  and  so  in 
effect  it  has  stood  to  our  own  day.  Hatton  has 
" for  “ et,"  and  omits  “ Anno  ” before  the  date. 
For  “Jacobus"  was  cut  "Jacobi  " (possibly  since  his 
time,  for  he  says  the  inscription  is  “almost  worn 
out"),  a mistake  rectified  since  1844  ; yet  “ Gratia- ” 
for  “ Gratia  " remained  when  I copied  the  inscrip- 
tion two  years  ago. 

If  the  statue  was  popularly  known  as  Julius 
Casar's,  the  belief,  perhaps,  formed  an  unconscious 
tribute  to  the  beauty  of  its  classical  design. 

In  “London,  Past  and  Present”  it  is  stated 
(wrongly)  that  the  statue  is  of  lead.  D.  M. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ARCHITECT, 
SALFORD  WORKHOUSE. 

Sir, — The  letter  from  “ Vitruvius  ” on  the  above 
matter  in  your  issue  of  August  27,  prompts  me  to  say 
that  I was  amongst  those  who  declined  to  accept 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Guardians. 

I think  Messrs.  Worthington  are  wrong  in  stating 
that  three  architects  gave  way,  as  according  to  my 
recollection  it  was  four  out  of  the  seven  who  agreed 
to  the  terms  proposed,  and  three  (Messrs.  Worthing- 
ton. myself,  and  another  gentleman  who  will  no 
doubt  speak  for  himself)  who  withdrew  from  the 
competition  when  the  Guardians  declined  to  alter 
the  terms  of  remuneration. 

James  B.  Prjadbent. 


tfbe  Stubent’s  Column. 

SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— XI. 
SOUND  : WALL  LININGS. 

HE  have  already  given  some  idea  of  the 
class  of  materials  a sound-proof  parti- 
tion-wall should  be  made  of.  In 
further  considering  the  practical  applications 
of  the  science  of  acoustics  it  will  be  well  to 
pursue  the  subject  of  the  actual  construction  of 
the  linings  of  sound-proof  walls  in  general, 
confining  our  attention,  at  first,  to  linings  of 
wood.  The  ideal  lining,  perhaps,  is  a sub- 
stance without  fibre  in  it,  seeing  that  fibres  act 
as  “ conducting  wires”  ; and  if  a fibrous  mate- 
rial is  employed  the  fibres  should  be  broken  off 
and  rendered  as  discontinuous  as  may  be. 

We  cannot  get  wood  without  fibre,  or  at 
least  a series  of  general  directions  iff  cells 
which  act  as  pseudo-fibres,  disturbing  the 
homogeneousness  of  the  material  and  there- 
fore promoting  the  propagation  of  sound 
within  it.  By  careful  selection  we  maybe  able 
to  find  certain  varieties  of  wood  in  which  the 
fibres  are  to  some  extent  discontinuous,  or 
where  the  size  of  the  conducting  cells  is  so 
variable  as  to  act  as  an  impedient  to  the 
propagation  of  sound.  Again,  many  varieties 
of  wood  may  be  found  in  which  the 
same  phenomena  could  be  brought  about 
by  extreme  irregularity  of  growth  of  the 
tree  and  the  accompanying  development 
of  knots.  But,  unfortunately,  it  so  happens 


* Is  it  possible  that  any  writer  can  have  said  Jipything  so 
absurd?  Inigo  Jones  died  in  1 632. — Eu. 


with  the  commoner  kinds  of  timber  employed 
in  Great  Britain  that  the  best  to  conform  with 
the  conditions  we  have  laid  down  is  either 
extremely  soft  or  very  hard.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  be  desirable,  from  a practical 
standpoint,  to  see  whether  art  cannot  assist 
Nature  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  In 
other  words,  after  having  selected  a fairly 
suitable  wood,  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot 
assist  it  in  its  capacity  of  a sound-proof 
material  by  constructing  the  lining  made  of  it 
in  a special  fashion.  We  give  some  examples 
in  illustration  of  the  modes  of  construction 
suggested  : — 

Fig.  1. — In  this  we  have  the  main  part  of  the 
wall  lined  with  narrow  strips  of  wood,  a, 
running  up  and  down  perpendicularly.  The 
direction  of  the  grain  of  the  wood,  or  at  least 
the  general  trend  of  it,  ignoring  knots,  is  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  — and  this  method  is 
adopted  in  the  other  diagrams  in  this  article 
also.  The  perpendicular  strips  are  cut  off  near 
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the  ceiling  by  a horizontal  band  of  parquetry, 
/>,  which  may  be  plain  as  shown  or  dog- 
toothed or  ornamented  in  any  way,  provided 
the  principle  is  observed.  c is  a horizontal 
cut-off  acting  as  the  skirting,  which  consists 
of  strips  of  wood.  It  will  be  understood  that 
b and  c are  not  in  any  way  fixed  to  the  face  of 
a,  being  merely  joined  to  a along  the  line  x. 
If  b and  c project  beyond  the  surface  of  a it 
will  only  be  because  the  wood  of  which  they 
are  made  is  thicker.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
objection  from  an  acoustic  standpoint,  however, 
to  the  surfaces  of  both  b and  c being  made 
Hush  with  a,  and  then  any  desired  mouldings 
or  other  ornamentations  being  fixed  to  them. 
It  is  a sine  qua  non,  however,  that  the  whole, 
a,  b,  and  c shall  be  fixed  in  the  wall,  as,  if  any 
spaces  are  left  behind,  they  would  act  as  a 
species  of  imperfect  sounding-board.  The 
student  who  has  carefully  followed  the  preceding 
articles  will  readily  perceive  the  cause  of  this. 
This  plan  of  construction  is  by  no  means  the 
best,  as  will  be  immediately  seen,  but  it  is  prefer- 
able to  ordinary  methods,  and  is  here  described 
as  being  cheaper  than  some  of  the  designs  which 
follow.  The  principle  (see  our  observations  on 
the  velocity  of  sound)  may  thus  be  described. 
The  sound  on  striking  a runs  up  the  longitudinal 
fibres  to  b,  or  down  to  c.  At  the  point  x,  these 
fibres  being  cut  off,  the  propagation  is  impeded 
and  the  sound  is  distributed.  In  the  case  of  b 
it  is  partially  collected  and  re-directed  obliquely, 
but  is  again  seriously  interfered  with  by  those 
triangular  pieces  of  parqueting  next  the  ceiling 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  have  a horizontal  grain. 
The  direction  of  the  sound  is  there  turned 
round  on  itself,  so  to  speak,  and  is  largely  pre- 
vented from  penetrating  (by  means  of  the  wall, 
at  any  rate)  to  the  room  above.  If  there  be  no 
room  above,  then  the  whole  of  b may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  sound  travelling  down  to  r 
is  suddenly  impeded  at  the  point  .v,  and  c may 
be  constructed  as  shown  or  like  6,  the  object  of 
our  showing  it  as  it  is  being  merely  to  indicate 
a possible  difference  of  construction.  Of  course, 
b “ breaks  up  ” the  sound  better.  In  regard  to 
the  width  of  the  strips  in  a,  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  too  narrow,  for  they  would 
then  tend  to  act  as  so  many  vibrating  rods  and 
give  more  work  for  b and  c to  do.  (See  ante 
p.  194  as  to  phenomena  accompanying  the 
vibration  of  rods.)  Three  inches  would  be  a 
. convenient  width  fo\*  the  strips  lining  a wall 
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say  14  ft.  in  height.  With  increase  of  height 
there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  width  of  the 
strips  up  to,  say,  7 in. — as  in  the  case  of  a 
large  hall.  The  lining  of  the  latter,  however, 
should,  preferably,  be  constructed  on  the  plan 
suggested  in  figs.  3 and  44 
Fig.  2.— The  weakest  part  of  the  design 
fig.  i,  as  the  wainscoting  of  a large  room,  is  in 

FIG. 2. 


b 


the  part  a ; economy  in  price,  as  already  stated, 
dictated  that  method.  In  the  design  fig.  2 the 
method  of  the  whole  is  practically  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  a.  The  construc- 
tion of  b and  c in  fig.  2 is  like  that  of  c in 
fig.  1,  and  the  same  observations  apply.  The 
student  is  aware  that  the  object  of  the  narrow 
strips  in  fig.  1 is  to  break  up  the  sound  tending 
to  run  along  the  horizontal  fibres,  or  “ rings,” 

fig. 3. 


in  the  wood.  The  same  object  is  effected  by 
a in  fig.  2 ; but,  in  addition,  a large  number  of 
the  perpendicular  fibres  are  intersected  by 
reason  of  the  narrow  strips  being  alternately 
tapered  off,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
diagram. 

Fig.  3.— A modification  of  the  last  method,  in 
which  the  perpendicular  strips,  a,  are  much 
shorter  and  run  in  tiers,  divided  by  one  or 


FIG. 4. 


more  strips  of  wood,  b,  arranged  with  the 
fibres  running  horizontally.  This  is  a more 
expensive  form  of  lining  or  wainscoting,  and  is 
more  effective  as  a sound-proof  construction, 
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the  propagation  of  the  sound  being  interfered 
with  in  so  many  directions.  It  would  be  still 
more  effective  were  the  alternate  perpendicular 
strips  cut  with  the  grain  horizontal. 

Fig.  4. — In  this,  which  is  a species  of  parquet 
wainscoting,  the  wood  is  cut  in  small  squares, 
care  being  taken  in  fitting  them  together  that 
the  grain  of  adjacent  squares  shall  not  run  in 
the  same  direction.  This  plan  admits,  also,  of 
pentagonal,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  &c.,  pieces 
being  used  instead  of  squares. 

The  student  will  perceive  that  these  designs 
are  susceptible  of  much  modification  ; once  the 
principle  is  grasped— that  the  sound  striking 
the  wall  must  as  soon  as  possible  be  dispersed 
and  not  allowed  to  run  far  in  any  direction — 
the  design  becomes  merely  one  of  economic 
interest,  within  certain  limits.  Should  it  be 
desired,  with  such  constructions  as  depicted  in 
figs  1-3,  to  prevent  the  sound  penetrating  per- 
pendicular corners  of  walls,  the  “cut-offs” 
b and  c (figs.  1 and  2)  can  also  be  placed  in 
those  positions. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Charles  Parsons,  of  Burnley.  — We 
have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Parsons, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Burnley,  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year.  He  was  elected  to  the  Burnley  TownCouncil 
in  1890,  and  latterly  had  been  a most  active  and 
respected  member  of  the  Corporation.  He  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee  on  the  death 
of  Alderman  Collinge  last  year. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Unionist  Club,  Aberdeen. — The  new 
Unionist  Clubhouse  and  Hall,  Aberdeen,  are  almost 
completed,  and  will  be  opened  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  early  next  month.  The  building  has  frontages 
to  Rosemount  - viaduct,  Union  - terrace,  Shene- 
terrace,  and  North  Silver-street,  and  the  front  line 
is  curved.  The  structure  is  a tine  Classic  building 
in  granite  and  is  three  stories  high.  There  are  three 
shops  on  the  ground  Hoor,  the  floors  above  being  de- 
voted to  uses  of  the  club.  The  central  portion  of  the 
elevation  rises  to  a height  of  64  ft.  above  the  ground 
level.  The  entrance  doors  to  the  club-rooms  have 
arched  heads,  and  are  flanked  by  pilasters  with 
obelisks  above.  The  hall  is  75  ft.  long  and  42  ft. 
wide,  and  from  the  floor  to  the  coved  ceiling  there 
is  a height  of  26  ft.  There  is  a small  gallery  in  the 
hall.  There  are  also  kitchen,  buffet,  pantry,  and 
lift  to  refreshment-room  on  the  second  floor!  The 
accommodation  likewise  includes  smoking-room, 
23  ft.  by.  29  ft.  ; reading-room,  refreshment-room, 
lavatories,  committee-room,  recreation-room  ; care- 
taker's-parlour,  kitchen,  and  scullery  ; billiard- 
room,  53  ft.  by  42  ft.  ; second  ditto,  32  ft.  by  42  ft.  ; 
and  bedroom  and  pantries.  The  heating  will  be 
done  by  steam-pipes,  and  the  lighting  by  electricity. 
The  total  cost,  exclusive  of  furnishings,  is  10,000/. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  H.  L.  McKinnon,  Aberdeen, 
and  the  contractors  are  : — Mason-work,  E.  Gould  ; 
carpentry,  Jno.  Henderson  ; slating,  G.  Farquhar  ; 
painting,  Mason  & Son  ; iron -work,  G.  Bisset  ; 
plastering,  J.  Stephen  & Son  ; plumber's  work, 
electric  lighting,  and  heating,  Walter  Simpson — all 
of  Aberdeen. 

Church  Extension,  Cleethorpes.  — On  the 
31st  ult.  a commemoration  stone  was  laid  in  St. 
Aidan's  Church  Institute  and  Sunday  School, 
Cleethorpes,  by  the  Mayor  of  Grimsby.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  1,500/.  Mr.  C. 
Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of  Durham,  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

Wesleyan  Homes,  Fillongley,  Near  Bir- 
mingham.— The  foundation  stones  of  some  cottage 
homes  which  are  being  erected  at  Fillongley  were 
laid  the  other  day.  The  houses  are  intended  for  the 
occupation  of  aged  Wesleyan  preachers,  and  are 
estimated  to  cost  1,253/.  Mr.  J.  T.  Yates  is  the 
architect. 

Drinking  Fountain,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol.— 
A fountain  presented  as  a Jubilee  gift  to  Stoke 
Bishop  has  recently  been  put  into  operation  by  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort.  The  structure  occupies  a 
three-cornered  site  fronting  the  main  road  in  the 
village.  It  is  of  Aberdeen  granite,  and  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  an  octagonal  shelter,  with  an  approach 
at  four  sides,  and  is  raised  on  three  Pennant  stone 
steps.  The  roof  of  the  shelter  is  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles,  surmounted  by  a lead  apex  and 
finial,  and  by  an  ornamental  structure  of  oak 
posts  and  balusters,  with  arched  panelled  head  and 
frieze,  having  an  inscription  in  raised  letters.  The 
base  consists  of  red  Mansfield  stone,  panelled,  and 
;dog  troughs  of  Pennant  stone  are  placed  at  each  of 
the  four  sides.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Cowlin  & Son.  The  architect  was  Mr.  C.  A. 
iRowley,  of  Bristol. 

I Building  Activity  in  Dewsbury. — At  the 
present  time  a considerable  amount  of  building 
work  is  being  carried  out  in  Dewsbury.  Amongst 
:other  things  contractors  are  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  a large  wing  at  the  Technical  School,  an  addition 
(of  a score  of  rooms  or  more.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Sjohn  Lane  Fox,  of  Dewsbury.  He  is  also  engaged 
jin  the  construction  of  a wing  at  the  east  end  of  the 
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Masonic  Temple  (St.  John’s  Lodge),  in  Halifax-road. 
It  will  provide  a new  and  commodious  billiard- 
room,  with  supper-room  over,  besides  other 
accommodation.  Mr.  Fox  has  likewise  in  hand  new 
banking  premises  near  the  Market-place  for  the 
London  and  Yorkshire  Bank,  Limited.  The 
cellaring  is  practically  completed,  and  the 
granite  walls  of  the  first  floor  elevation  will 
soon  appear.  Messrs.  John  Kirk  & Sons,  archi- 
tects, Dewsbury,  are  preparing  plans  for  an 
addition  to  the  premises  of  the  West  Riding 
Union  Bank.  They  will  provide  for  an  additional 
strong  room  and  offices.  The  addition  will  be  in 
the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the  main  building. 
The  same  firm  is  erecting  more  villas  on  the  Garrett 
estate.  Contractors  have  commenced  operations  at 
the  north  end  of  the  intended  arcade  from  the 
Market-place.  Near  the  north  end  of  the  arcade 
three  shops  having  a frontage  to  Corporation- 
street  are  about  to  be  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  C.  H.  Marriott  & Son,  architects. 
For  some  months  past  alterations  and  improvements 
to  the  Central  Stores  of  the  Co-operative  Society 
have  been  in  operation,  from  designs  by  Messrs. 
Holtom  & Fox,  architects,  of  Dewsbury,  and  it  is 
expected  that  nearly  half  a year  will  elapse  ere  they 
are  completed.  Two  shops  and  residences  in  North- 
gate  are  being  razed  to  the  ground,  and  Messrs. 
Holtom  & Fox  will  erect  shops  and  houses  for 
business  purposes  thereon,  after  setting  back  to  the 
new  building  line  fixed  by  the  Corporation.  These 
are  the  chief  improvements  now  being  effected  in 
Dewsbury,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Messrs.  D. 
& W.  Thornton,  architects,  Dewsbury,  are  com- 
pleting the  erection  of  a large  warehouse  in 
Crackenedge-lane,  near  the  intended  new  market- 
square.  Three  shops  at  the  south  end  of  Union- 
street  are  almost  out  of  the  builders’  hands. 

Hotel,  Culter,  Aberdeen. — The  hotel  which 
is  now  being  erected  at  Culter,  on  the  main  road 
from  Aberdeen  to  Banchory,  will  form  one  of  the 
largest  buildings  in  the  place.  The  front  elevation 
is  to  be  built  of  Kemnay  granite,  and  will  have  a 
verandah  with  a balcony  in  the  centre  between  the 
projecting  cross  wings.  The  ground  floor  will  con- 
tain a coffee-room,  smoking-room,  sitting-room, 
still-room,  with  bar  at  back  entering  off  the  side 
road,  and  kitchen  and  other  accommodation.  The 
first  and  second  floors  will  have  three  sitting-rooms 
and  fifteen  bed-rooms,  with  bath-room  and  lavatory 
accommodation  on  each  floor.  The  whole  of  the 
internal  furnishings  will  be  of  varnished  pitch  pine. 
The  estimated  cost  is  3,000/.  The  following  are 
the  various  contractors : — F.  Morrison,  Culter, 
mason  ; J.  Forbes,  Aberdeen,  carpenter  ; J.  Camp- 
bell, Aberdeen,  plumber  ; Roger  & Baxter,  Aberdeen, 
plasterers  ; G.  Farquhar,  Aberdeen,  slater ; W. 
Philip,  Aberdeen,  painter  and  glazier  ; Shirras, 
Laing,  & Co.,  Aberdeen,  bellhangers.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  John  Rust,  of  Aberdeen. 

Hotel,  Sea -road,  Bexhill,  Sussex.  — The 
“ Sussex  Hotel,”  about  to  be  erected  at  the  corner 
of  Sea-road  and  Jameson-road,  Bexhill,  in  addition 
to  smoking-rooms  and  billiard-room,  will  have 
large  coffee  and  reading  rooms  besides  the  usual 
sitting  and  drawing  rooms.  There  will  • be 
thirty-one  bedrooms.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  C.  D. 
Hicks,  of  Bexhill. 

Alterations  at  the  Guildhall,  Newcastle- 
ON-Tyne. — The  interior  of  the  old  Guildhall  at 
Newcastle  has  been  completely  transformed  by  the 
alterations  recently  effected  within  it,  and  the  “ new 
Exchange  ” was  opened  lor  the  transaction  of 
business  on  the  30th  ult.  In  the  work  of  alteration 
the  ten  heavy  stone  piers  carrying  the  arches  which 
supported  the  north  wall  and  floor  of  the  Guildhall 
have  been  removed,  the  superstructure  now  being 
carried  on  steel  girders,  resting  on  four  steel 
stanchions.  The  work  of  demolishing  • the  old 
interior  and  substituting  the  new  was  one  in  which 
the  greatest  care  was  necessary,  the  more  so  as  the 
Exchange  business  had  all  the  time  to  be  carried  on 
on  the  floor  above.  Under  the  new  scheme  the 
Exchange  proper  covers  an  area  of  3,800  square  feet, 
with  a cubical  space  of  77,000  ft.,  and  it  has 
entrances,  on  the  north  from  the  Sandhill,  and 
on  the  south  from  the  Quayside.  On  the  left  of  the 
Sandhill  entrance  are  the  porter's,  reading,  and 
manager's  rooms,  with  retiring  accommodation. 
Adjoining  the  entrance  from  the  Quayside  are 
the  writing-room,  accommodation  for  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  telegraph  and  telephone  room,  and 
smoking-room.  These  apartments,  all  well  lighted, 
are  separated  from  the  Exchange  proper  by  glazed 
screens.  The  reading  room  occupies  the  eastern 
end  of  the  building.  In  the  Exchange,  increased 
height  has  been  effected  by  lowering  the  old  floor 
2 ft.  4 in.,  giving  a height  to  the  Exchange  of 
20  ft.  6 in.  The  windows  have  been  increased 
in  size,  and  now  have  a lighting  area  of  648 
square  feet,  as  against  370  square  feet  formerly.  The 
floors  are  covered  with  wood-block  flooring,  supplied 
and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Greary  & Walker,  of  London. 
The  heating  is  by  hot  water  on  the  low-pressure 
system  the  ventilation,  is  effected  by  the  introduction 
of  fresh  air  on  the  Tobins  tube  principle,  the  foul  air 
being  extracted  by  a large  Blackman's  fan,  worked 
by  an  electric  motor,  and  supplied  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Walker  &Son  of  Newcastle.  The  decorative  fibrous 
plaster  work  has  been  modelled  and  carried  out  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Dodds,  of  Jarrow,  the  general  contractor 
being  Mr.  Thomas  Lumsden,  of  Jarrow.  The  sup- 
porting steel  stanchions  are  encased  in  fibrous  plaster 
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columns,  and  finished  in  Ionic  caps  below  the  girders, 
which  are  also  encased  in  plaster,  moulded,  the  cross 
beams  resting  at  the  walls  on  pilasters  treated  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  columns.  Messrs.  Armstrong  & 
Knowles,  of  3S,  Grainger-street  West;  Newcastle, 
are  the  architects. 

Business  Premises,  Commercial-road,  Ports- 
mouth.— Large  offices,  erected  for  Messrs.  King'  & 
King,  auctioneers,  of  Portsea,  have  recently  been 
completed  in  Commercial-road.  The  front  is  built 
of  Portland  stone, ; there  is  a mansard  roof,  cov.ered 
with  patent  copper  tiles  of  a Renaissance  design. 
The  doorway,  which  is  on  the  right  hand  side,  gives 
entrance  to  a wide  corridor,  paved  with  Terrazo 
mosaic.  On  the  right  hand  are  blue  cloth-covered 
panels,  and  on  the  left  are  the  public  offices, 
with  mahogany  fittings,  and  paved  with  Terrazo 
in  front  and  wood  blocks  behind  the  counter. 
Opening  from  the  offices  is  the  strong  room,  which 
is  8 ft.  by  6 ft.  A private  office  is  close  by.  The 
corridor  leads  into  the  property  sale-room,  which  is 
42  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  wide.  It  is  lighted  by  means  of 
a large  rectangular  lantern,  and  has  a cove  ceiling 
with  moulded  ribs,  and  a dado  of  lincrusta  walton. 
The  dado  is  teak-coloured  and  a rail  of  polished 
teak  separates  it  from  the  wall-paper.  The 
furniture  sale-room  and  store  have  a separate 
entrance  in  Swan-street.  The  sale  - room  is 
about  60  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  broad,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  the  ground  floor,  has  wood-block 
flooring.  Above  is  the  furniture  store,  communica- 
ting with  the  sale-room  by  means  of  a hatchway 
and  a staircase.  Goods  can  be  taken  in  and  out 
both  through  the  hatchway  and,  by  means  of  tackle, 
from  the  yard  at  the  side.  A clerks’  office  separates 
the  furniture  sale-room  from  the  property  sale-room. 
The  private  offices  of  the  principals  of  the  firm  are 
upstairs,  overlooking  Commercial-road.  All  the 
rooms  are  fitted  with  the  electric  light.  The  care- 
taker's apartments  are  on  the  top  floor,  and  comprise 
a suite  of  two  bedrooms,  a sitting-room,  kitchen, 
pantry,  &c.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  W.  R.  Light 
& Son,  of  445,  Commercial-road,  Portsmouth,  and 
the  architect  is  Mr.  A.  H.  Bone,  of  Cambridge 
Junction,  Portsmouth. 

Schools,  Troon,  N.B. — A large  school  is  in 
course  of  erection  in  Brassie-street,  Troon.  The 
building,  which  is  to  be  of  red  sandstone  from 
Ballochmyle  Quarry,  Mauchline,  will  accommodate 
550  pupils.  The  following  are  the  contractors  for 
the  work  Watson  & Adams,  Troon,  digger,  mason, 
and  brick-work  ; John  Templeton  & Co.,  Troon,  car- 
penter and  joiner  work  ; David  Walker,  Troon, 
plumber  and  gasfitter  work  ; Thomas  Hall  & Son, 
Irvine,  slater  work  ; Archibald  M'Skimming  & Son, 
Troon,  plaster  and  cement  work.  The  estimates 
accepted  amount  to  about  5,000/.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  R.  S.  Ingram,  of  Kilmarnock. 

Restoration  of  Abbot  Reginald's  Gateway, 
EVESHAM.— Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs,  of  Norfolk-street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  the  architect  appointed  by  a com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  proposed  restoration  of 
this  gateway,  has  reported  as  follows  : — “As 
arranged  with  the  Rev.  G.  Napier  Whittingham,  I 
met  your  committe  last  Saturday,  the  17th  inst.,  and 
discussed  with  them  the  best  way  of  treating  the 
approach  to  the  above  gateway.  Informally, 
before  the  meeting  took  place,  I had  made  two 
suggestions  as  to  its  treatment.  The  first  was  the 
very  simple  one  of  excavating  the  ground  between 
the  walls  of  the  gateway  down  to  the  original  level 
of  the  floor,  which,  from  the  excavation  that  was 
made,  I found  to  be  about  3 ft.  2 in.  In  this  scheme 
I proposed  to  arrange  steps  down  from  and  up  to 
the  existing  levels  of  the  churchyard  and  passage. 

I,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  out  that  there 
was  a considerable  disadvantage  to  this 
arrangement  through  the  natural  discomfort 
it  would  cause  to  persons  going  to  and 
from  the  church.  Your  committee  have  agreed  that 
this  scheme  would  not  be  acceptable  to  them.  The 
second  suggestion  I made  was  to  excavate  areas 
inside  the  gateway  immediately  next  to  the  side 
walls,  and  to  arrange  a footway  in  tlje  centre,  with 
a stone  balustrade.  The  objection  to  this  scheme 
would  be  that  rubbish  would  collect  in  the  areas, 
and  I would  beg  your  committee’s  consideration  on 
this  objection.  The  third  scheme  that  I would 
suggest,  and  which  would  be  of  a more  elaborate 
and  costly  nature,  would  be  to  make  an  inclined 
paved  footpath  from  the  point  of  an  existing  paved 
crossing  about  fifty  yards  (roughly)  north  of  the 
gateway,  down  to  the  original  level  of  the  gateway 
and  up  again  to  the  porch  of  All  Saints' 
Church  and  the  Churchyard  walks.  This  scheme  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  suitable  and  the  most 
artistic  treatment.  As  the  level  of  the  original 
floor,  as  mentioned  above,  is  about  3 ft.  2 in.  below 
the  existing  level  of  the  footway,  and  as  the  path 
rises  about  1 ft.  3 in.  from  the  above-mentioned 
crossing,  there  would  be  only  a fall  of  1 ft.  11  in.  in 
the  proposed  new  footway— a very  easy  gradient. 
Last  Saturday  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hunt,  a 
hole  was  dug  at  the  corner  of  the  porch  of  All 
Saints’  Church,  and  in  my  opinion  the  original  level 
of  the  threshold  of  this  porch  is  S in.  below  the  top 
of  the  existing  step.  I suggest,  therefore,  that  the 
inclined  way  proposed  to  be  taken  down  to  the 
original  level  of  the  gateway  shall  therefore  rise 
again  to  the  level  of  the  porch,  and  be  continued 
up  to  the  existing  churchyard  walks  at  an  easy 
gradient.  The  occupants  of  the  houses  on  the  east 
side  of  the  proposed  footway  would  reap  con- 
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siderable  advantage  if  this  scheme  were  carried  out, 
as  many  of  the  entrance  doorsteps  of  these 
houses,  which  are  now  below  the  level  of  the 
present  pathway — causing,  no  doubt,  great  incon- 
venience through  allowing  the  surface  water  to 
enter  the  houses  and  passages— would,  with  the 
proposed  scheme  be  several  inches  above  the  foot- 
way. I should  propose  to  put  a landing  with  steps 
to  the  entrances  of  the  house  situated  on  the  west 
of  the  new  proposed  way,  thereby  again  effecting  an 
improvement  to  this  house.  The  gateway,  which  is 
a very  exceptional  and  interesting  example  of 
Norman  work  is,  I am  sorry  to  say,  in  a bad  state  of 
repair,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  careful  restoration. 
Every  stone  that  is  intact  should  be  kept 
and  'only  those  stones  that  are  actually  de- 
cayed should  be  cut  out  and  replaced.  On 
Saturday  I noticed  signs  that  there  had  origin- 
ally been  arches  in  the  front  and  back  walls. 
Probably  in  the  original  gateway  in  the  Norman 
period  there  were  small  circular-headed  arches, 
which  at  a later  date  were  taken  down,  and  a much 
larger  arch  built.  I am  of  opinion  that  these  arches 
should  be  placed  In  the  front  and  back  walls,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  find  out  from  records 
what  these  arches  were  like.  This  is  a matter  for 
which  I should  like  your  committee  to  also  give  its 
consideration.  A great  improvement  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  approach  would  be  to  have  the 
colour-wash  taken  off  the  walls  and  timbers  of  the 
house  on  the  west  of  the  footway,  and  to  have  the 
timber  exposed. 

Theatre,  Walham  Green.— A commemoration 
stone  was  laid  at  the  Granville  Theatre  of  Varieties, 
Walham  Green,  on  Thursday,  the  1st  inst.  The 
chief  portions  of  the  structure  are  completed  and 
the  theatre  will  shortly  be  opened.  ;The  building 
is  so  arranged  that  there  is  no  pit,  the  audience 
being  supplied  with  a fine  roomy  balcony, 
and  over  this  is  a large  gallery.  The  capacity  is 
calculated  at  nearly  1,500  persons.  The  edifice 
is  of  red  brick  and  terra-cotta,  a corner  being 
treated  with  towers  and  minarets.  Over  the 
entrances  will  be  iron  and  glass  shelters,  fitted 
with  painted  glass.  The  entrances  and  vesti- 
bules are  decorated  with  raised  plaster,  the 
ceilings  and  walls  being  panelled  out  in  Louis  XVI. 
ornamentation.  This  decoration  is  carried  along 
the  walls  of  the  open  corridor  at  the  sides  of  the 
stalls,  and  is  finished  in  blue  and  gold,  with  figure 
paintings  in  panels.  Faience  or  Doulton  ware  is 
used  for  interior  embellishment.  Not  only  are  the 
walls  covered  with  this  material,  but  the  proscenium 
front,  auditorium,  ceiling,  gallery,  and  balcony  fronts 
are  formed  of  it.  Mr.  C.  Gray  Hill  is  the  builder, 
and  Mr.  A.  Whitehead  has  executed  the  teara-cotta 
decoration.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Frank  Matcham. 

Homes  eor  Fishermen,  Grimsby.— On  the  1st 
inst.  twenty-nine  homes  for  fishermen  were  opened 
in  Doughty-road,  Grimsby.  There  are  twenty- 
nine  homes  in  two  blocks,  fourteen  two-story  and 
fifteen  one-story  houses,  the  former  containing  a 
living-room  and  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor,  and  on 
the  first  lloor  two  bedrooms  ; while  in  the  latter 
dwellings  there  are  a living-room  and  a bedroom  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  whole  of  the  internal  wood- 
work is  stained  and  varnished.  The  floors  of  the 
living-rooms  and  kitchens  are  laid  with  red  and 
black  Staffordshire  tiles,  and  the  bedrooms  have 
boarded  floors.  The  kitchens  contain  Yorkshire 
ranges,  and  the  bedrooms  and  living-rooms  re- 
gistered stoves.  The  total  amount  of  the  contract 
is  5,600/.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Hewins  & 
Goodhand  ; the  plumbing  work  has  been  done  by 
Messrs.  Kennington  & Dolby,  the  smith  and  iron- 
foundering  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Sharpe,  and  the  painting 
by  Messrs'.  Heseltine  & Speechley,  while  the  grates 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Goldthorpe  & Shuttle- 
worth.  Mr.  H.  C.  Scaping  was  the  architect. 

CLUB  buildings,  Mexborough.— The  Consti- 
tutional Club  premises,  recently  formed  at  Mex- 
borough by  extensive  additions  and  alterations  to 
existing  buildings,  were  opened  on  the  2nd  inst. 
The  work  has  cost  about  500/.  Mr.  W.  Shepherd  of 
Mexborough  was  the  contractor  ; and  the  decora- 
tions were  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Nicholson.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  G.  White,  of  the  same  place. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

SEWERAGE  WORKS,  Hexham.  — These  works, 
which  are  nearly  completed,  are  constructed  on  the 
septic  system,  and  are  built  almost  entirely  of  con- 
crete. According  to  the  Newcastle  Leader  they  con- 
sist of  a duplicate  tank,  each  half  of  which  is  55  ft. 
long  and  9 ft.  broad,  and  of  six  filters,  each  of  which 
is  30  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  broad.  The  sewage  is  dis- 
charged into  the  tank  through  iron  traps,  which  are 
sealed  to  a depth  of  2 ft.  6 in.,  thus  making  it 
impossible  for  the  gas  generated  in  the  tank  to  get 
back  into  the  sewer.  In  the  tank,  the  sewage  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  germs,  by  whose  agency 
the  whole  of  the  solids  are  liquefied.  The  liquid 
then  passes  through  outlets— also  securely  trapped 
—into  an  aerating  trough,  and  falls  over  each 
side  of  the  trough  in  a thin  film,  the  germs 
being  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  air. 
Thence  the  effluent  passes  into  the  filters, 
and  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  other 
germs.  The  filters  are  worked  in  pairs  by  automatic 
gearing.  Each  works  continuously  for  four  hours 
and  rests  for  twenty,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  six 
filters  come  into  use  by  rotation  every  twenty-four 


hours.  They  are  usually  filled  with  ashes,  coke 
breeze,  and  furnace  clinker,  but  by  way  of  experi- 
ment two  of  the  filters  at  Hexham  will  be  supplied 
with  broken  bricks  instead  of  clinker,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  patentees  of  the  system.  In  the  centre 
of  the  tank  there  is  an  inspection  chamber  or  shatt, 
fitted  with  plate-glass  lights,  through  which  the 
process  of  decomposition  may  be  observed.  The 
gas  generated  in  the  tank  will  be  used  for  illumi- 
nating purposes.  The  works  are  expected  to  be  in 
active  operation  shortly,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
sewage  effluent,  after  treatment,  will  be  pure  enough 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Rivers’  Pollution 
Act.  The  plans  and  specilications  were  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  R.  T.  Surtees,  Surveyor  to  the  Urban  District 
Council. 

Proposed  Harbour,  Lowestoft.— The  East 
Anglian  Daily  Times  states  that  with  a view  to 
avoiding,  if  possible,  the  great  outlay  for  protection 
works  on  the  Denes  at  Lowestoft,  a suggestion, 
which  was  made  some  sixty  years  ago  has  been 
revived  at  Lowestoft,  namely,  the  making  of  a 
harbour  of  refuge  on  the  Denes,  and  the  provision 
of  wharves,  docks,  warehouses,  &c.  Lowestoft 
boat  owners,  in  common  with  the  residents  generally, 
have  realised  with  serious  concern  the  denuding  of 
their  beaches,  and  the  possible  permanent  flooding 
of  the  Denes.  Now,  after  a lapse  of  sixty  years,  a 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  Denes  belonging 
to  the  Corporation,  south  of  the  Model  Yacht  Pond, 
should  be  offered  to  a railway  or  other  company 
with  a view  to  the  construction  of  a new  harbour 
with  docks,  wharves,  &c.  A memorial  on  the 
subject  has  been  prepared  for  presentation  to  the 
Town  Council. 

Gasworks’  Extension  and  Private  Street 
Improvements,  Nelson,  Lancs.— On  the  31st 
ult.,  at  Nelson,  a Local  Government  Board  inquiry 
was  held  into  the  application  of  the  Nelson  Town 
Council  for  sanction  to  a loan  of  40,000/.  for  the 
purpose  of  gasworks'  extension,  and  of  20,000 /.  for 
the  purpose  of  private  street  improvements.  It  was 
stated  by  Mr.  R.  Prescott,  the  Town  Clerk,  that  the 
old  Local  Board  acquired  the  gas  undertaking  in 
1866,  and  owing  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  dis- 
trict the  Brierfield  Gasworks  were  purchased  for 
20,000/.  in  1888.  The  statutory  limits  of  supply 
were  increased,  and  the  40,000/.  then  applied  for 
was  for  the  development  of  the  Brierfield  Gasworks, 
which  were  better  situated  than  those  at  Nelson. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee  said  that  some 
of  the  money  applied  for  had  been  expended,  and  an 
open  borrowing  clause  had  been  obtained  in  respect 
of  the  gas  undertaking.  The  annual  output  of  gas 
was  190,000,000  cubic  feet,  as  compared  with 
6,000,000  thirty  years  ago.  The  storage  capacity 
was  2,500,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  price  of  gas  was 
2s.  6d.  per  thousand  cubic  feet  in  the  borough,  and 
2s.  qd.  outside  the  borough. 

Proposed  Pier,  Bexhill. — The  pier  shortly  to 
be  constructed  at  Bexhill  is  peculiar  as  having  the 
pavilion  at  the  western  side  of  and  about  half-way 
down  the  pier  ;proper.  The  site  acquired  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  west  esplanade,  facing  Egerton  Park. 
The  pavilion  will  be  so  arranged  at  the  side  as  to  be 
used  without  interference  with  the  promenade  or 
landing  stage  business  of  the  structure.  Concerts, 
theatricals,  and  musical  entertaiments  generally, 
will  be  provided  for,  with  seating  for  1,500  persons. 
The  pier-head  beyond  will  provide  for  open-air 
entertainments,  with  1,000  chairs,  protected  by 
glazed  wind  screens.  The  landing-stage  at  the  pier- 
head will  taper  seaward  terminating  in  a semi- 
circular dolphin,  making  the  total  length  of  the  pier 
1,515  ft.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  25,000 /.  The 
engineers  are  Messrs.  Mayoh  & Haley. 

Sewerage  Works,  Ga inford. — The  sewerage 
works  at  Gainford  have  now  been  completed,  and 
were  handed  over  to  the  Barnard  Castle  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council  on  the  29th  ult.  The  settling  tanks 
and  irrigation  works  are  situated  near  the  river 
Tees,  opposite  Black  Scar.  The  sewage  runs  by 
gravitation  from  the  village  to  the  settling  tanks, 
where  it  is  treated  with  a precipitant,  and  the  efflu- 
ent conveyed  in  pipes  to  any  one  of  the  seven  irri- 
gation beds,  which  together  are  about  i]/2  acres  in 
extent,  and  through  which  it  percolates  and  makes 
its  way  into  the  river  Tees.  The  collecting  tank 
is  furnished  with  a syphon  for  discharging 
intermittently.  Each  such  discharge  delivers 
on  the  irrigation  bed  which  happens  to  be 
under  treatment  1,275  gallons  of  sewage 
water  which  has  passed  through  the  settling 
tanks,  where  it  had  been  freed  from  a great 
part  of  its  solid  matter,  into  the  collecting  tank, 
where  further  settlement  takes  place,  while  the  tank 
is  slowlv  rilling.  In  the  settling  tanks  the  usual 
sludge-pumps  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  sludge  is 
shot  out  through  a q-in  valve  into  a sludge-pit  near 
the  settling  tanks,  but  at  a lower  level,  where  it 
drains  and  dries  ready  for  carting  away.  The  cost 
of  constructing  two  miles  of  sewers  with  the 
attendant  flushing  chambers,  manholes,  settling 
tanks  and  2j^  acres  of  drained  and  levelled  irriga- 
tion beds  and  other  works,  has  been  1,770/.  Mr. 
P.  O.  Hetherington  was  the  contractor,  and  the 
engineer  was  Mr.  Robert  Robinson,  M.Inst.C.E., 
of  Darlington. 

New  Lighthouse,  St.  Mary’s  Island,  Curry 
Point,  Northumberland. — On  Wednesday,  the 
31st  ult.,  the  new  lighthouse  erected  on  St.  Mary’s 
Island  was  opened  in  presence  of  a number  of 
people.  It  was  built  to  displace  the  old  lighthouse 
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which  stands  on  the  Priory  Point, .Tynemouth, 
overlooking  the  entrance  to  the  Tyne,  the  light  of 
the  latter  being  discontinued  simultaneously  with 
the  illumination  of  its  successor.  The  construction 
of  the  new  light  has  occupied  over  two  years.  The 
buildings  are  of  Heworth  stone,  and  are  of  a most 
substantial  character.  The  tower  is  of  brick  covered 
with  cement,  three  quarters  of  a million  bricks 
having  been  used  in  its  construction.  The  light- 
house is  circular  in  shape,  and  120  ft.  high  from  base 
to  vane.  The  lantern  is  reached  by  a corkscrew 
staircase  of  145  steps,  and  the  illuminant  is  of  the 
first  order  dioptric  apparatus,  with  5-wick  Trinity 
House  burner  in  focus,  paraffin  being  used  as  the 
illuminant.  The  weight  of  the  revolving  lens  is  four 
tons,  and  it  is  floated  in  mercury  on  a supporting 
frame  weighing  seven  tons.  The  intensity  of  the 
beam  is  121,500  candles  in  thick  weather,  and  81,000 
in  clear  weather.  It  gives  two  flashes  in  quick 
succession  every  twenty  seconds,  and  will  be  visible 
in  clear  weather  at  a distance  of  17  miles.  The 
contract  for  the  lighthouse  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Miller  of  Tynemouth,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Tweddle  & Co.,  of  Newcastle,  provided  the  iron- 
work. The  lantern  was  designed  by  Mr.  T. 
Matthews,  C.E.,  engineer-in-chief  to  the  Board. 

Bridge,  Millbrae,  Glasgow.  — A memorial 
stone  of  the  new  bridge  over  the  river  Cart  was  laid 
on  the  31st  ult.  The  new  bridge,  which  replaces 
the  ancient  structure  which  was  only  12  ft.  wide,  is 
being  constructed  immediately  to  the  west,  and  is 
50  ft.  in  width.  It  is  being  erected  at  the  cost 
(4,500/.)  of  the  County  Council  of  Renfrew  and  the 
Corporation  of  Glasgow.  It  is  built  of  Locher- 
briggs  stone,  with  ringheads,  springers,  and  parapet 
of  grey  granite,  and  the  inside  arch  of  white  rock. 
The  waterway  is  51  ft.  wide,  and  the  span  of  the 
bridge  50  ft.  ' The  abutments  are  to  be  surmounted 
by  ornamental  railings  in  extension  of  the  parapet. 
The  builders  are  Messrs.  Morrison  & Mason, 
Limited,  of  Glasgow  ; and  Messrs.  John  White  & 
James  Lang,  of  Glasgow,  are  joint  engineers. 

1 -»■  * 

STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Memorial  Window,  St.  Nicholas’  Church, 
BLUNDELLSANDS.  — A stained  glass  window,  in 
memory  of  Lady  Mary  Forwood,  has  recently  been 
placed  at  the  south-west  corner  of  this  church. 
The  subject  is  Dorcas.  On  the  left  side  she  and  her 
maids  are  engaged  with  the  needle  in  the  cause  of 
charity,  symbolical  of  the  work  of  the  late  Lady 
Forwood.  Dorcas’  dress  is  green,  whilst  those  of 
the  other  workers  are  blue  and  red,  which,  with 
touches  of  yellow  and  white,  are  clearly  outlined. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  window  Dorcas  is  seen  with 
the  result  of  her  labours,  and  almost  naked  beggars 
at  her  feet,  imploring  of  her  garments  wherewith  to 
clothe  themselves.  On  the  left  side  of  the  window 
is  the  text,  “ Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you." 
Below  the  window  is  the  inscription,  “ In  loving 
memory  of  our  mother,  Dame  Mary  Eleanor  For- 
wood, obit  December  24,  1896.  Age  54.” 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE. — Since  their  first  failure  to  find  an  entre- 
preneur for  the  Paris  Metropolitan  Railway,  the 
municipality  have  made  a second  attempt  on  a new 
system,  bv  dividing  the  proposed  line  into  eleven 
sections  for  which  the  contracts  are  to  be  let  sepa- 
rately. Of  these,  nine  have  been  at  last  taken  up. 
The  remaining  two  sections,  that  between  Rue  de 
Reuillv  and  the  Tuileries,  and  that  between  the 
Place  Victor  Hugo  and  the  Porte  Dauphine,  are 
still  going  begging,  and  will  probably  have  to 

be  carried  out  by  the  municipality  itself. The 

fine  fountain  by  Carpeaux,  in  the  Avenue  de 
l’Observatoire,  Paris,  is  undergoing  extensive  repairs. 

M.  Molinier,  who  had  been  appointed  to 

organise  the  retrospective  exhibitions  of  the  art 
section  in  the  1900  Exhibition,  has  resigned  his 

p03t. There  is  talk  of  the  sale  of  the  fine 

estate  of  Bagatelle,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
where  Sir  Richard  Wallace  lived  for  a long 
time.  In  the  event  of  the  sale  taking  place, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Commission  des  Monu- 
ments Historiques  will  intervene  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  chateau,  which  is  connected  with 

many  historical  associations. A committee  lias 

been  formed  to  raise  a monument  in  Paris  to  the 

memory  of  Auguste  Comte. The  municipality  of 

Sens  have  opened  a competition  for  the  construction 
of  a new  Hotel  de  Ville  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
600,000  francs  for  the  building,  apart  from  decora- 
tion and  fittings. A very  large  almshouse  has 

been  opened  at  Lillebourne,  built  from  the  plans  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Jacques  Lequeux. 

A monument  to  Marshal  Junot,  otherwise  known 

as  the  Due  d'Abrantes,  was  inaugurated  last  week  at 

Montbard.  M.  Pierre  Degre  is  the  architect. 

M.  Victor  Prouve,  the  painter  who  carried  out  the 
fine  decoration  of  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Mairie 
of  Issy-les-Moulinaux,  has  just  completed  the  studies 
for  an  important  decoration  commissioned  by  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  for  the  Mairie  of  the 

Xlth  Arrondissement. M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes 

has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife  (nee  Princess 

Marie  Cantacuzene),  who  has  been  long  ill. The 

death  is  announced  of  M.  Lanier,  and  that  of  M. 
Lucet,  architects,  both  of  Paris. 
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New  South  Wales.— The  last  Report  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  of  New  South  Wales, 
recently  issued,  reports  the  public  works  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1897  ; the  report  is  dated  1898. 
In  the  department  of  railway  and  tramway  con- 
struction four  short  lines,  of  a’ total  length  of  about 
107  miles,  have  been  completed  and  opened  for 
traffic.  Three  of  these  are  lines  of  the  “ pioneer  ” 
class,  and  are  intended  to  afford  railway  communi- 
cation in  those  tracts  of  level  country  where  the 
amount  of  traffic  procurable  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  heavy  expenditure  entailed  by  the  con- 
struction of  a thoroughly  equipped  railway.  They 
have  been  designed  and  carried  out  in  the  mos't 
economical  manner,  with  the  result  that  the  average 
cost  per  mile  was  only  about  2,028/.,  being  some 
1,700/.  per  mile  less  than  the  cost  of  the  cheapest 
“light  line '’—namely,  Nyngan  to  Cobar— hitherto 
constructed  in  the  colony.  It  is  added  that  the 
benefits  accruing  to  the  country  from  these 
lines  have  surpassed  all  anticipations.  A short 
extension  designed  to  connect  Darling  Island 
with  the  Darling  Harbour  Line  was  commenced 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  In  order  to 
meet  the  ever-growing  demand  for  wharf  accommo- 
dation in  the  Port  of  Sydney,  it  was  decided  to 
utilise  the  extensive  and  valuable  water  frontage  of 
Darling  Island,  and  it  thus  became  necessary  to 
gConnect  it  with  the  Darling  Harbour  Line.  'The 
extension  will  consist  of  a double  line  of  railway, 
and  a contract  for  the  formation  of  the  first  length 
of  twenty-one  chains  is  now  in  progress.  The  con- 
struction of  two  other  lines  has  been  authorised  by 
Parliament,  viz.,  Berrigan  to  Finley  (thirteen  miles), 
and  Tamworth  to  Manilla  (twenty-nine  miles). 
The  principle  tramway  in  progress  is  the  George- 
street  and  Harris-street  Electric  Tramway,  which 
will  consist  of  a double  track  throughout  its  whole 
length  of  3 miles  20  chains.  The  overhead-wire 
system  has  been  adopted  for  this  tramway  after  a 
very  careful  examination  into  the  merits  of  the 
various  methods  of  electric  traction  in  use  through- 
out the  world.  Various  schemes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  entrances  to  the  seven  principal  northern 
rivers,  by  means  of  the  construction  of  guide-banks, 
training-walls,  and  breakwaters,  have  made  good 
I progress  during  the  year,  and  the  regular  work  of 
maintaining  and  improving  the  efficiency  of  New- 
1 castle  Harbour  by  removing  reefs,  dredging,  re- 
i clamations,  alterations  and  additions  to  the  wharf- 
[ age  accommodation,  &c.,  has  been  steadily 
I pursued  during  the  year.  Extensive  preparations 
I have  also  been  made  for  the  construction  of 
the  Southern  Breakwater  and  guide-wall,  and 
a scheme  for  the  construction  of  a deep-water 
harbour  at  Port  Kembla  has  occupied  a good  deal 
of  the  engineer’s  attention  during  the  year,  the  want 
of  a sheltered  coast  harbour  where  vessels  might 
safely  load  and  unload  in  all  states  of  the  weather 
having  long  been  held  to  be  a serious  obstacle  to 
the  development  of  the  coal  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  1 11a war ra  district,  and  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  pointed  to  Port  Kembla  as  the  most  suitable 
and  convenient  site  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
harbour.  For  Metropolitan  water  supply  con- 
struction, a new  high-level  covered  reservoir, 
capable  of  holding  17,000,000  gallons  of  water,  is 
being  constructed  on  a site  in  Centennial  Park.  It 
will  occupy  an  area  of  about  3 J acres,  will  be  oval 
in  form,  and  a special  feature  in  ' its  design  will  be  a 
groined  coke-concrete  roof.  During  the  year  water 
supply  works  were  completed  for  the  towns  of 
Armidale  and  Parlies,  and  the  construction  of 
water  supply  works  for  Tamworth  was  in 
progress.  These  are  all  gravitation  schemes. 
During  the  year  124  new  bridges  (including  fifty- 
three  renewals)  were  completed  and  opened  for 
traffic,  aggregating  13,483  ft,  in  length,  and  consist- 
ing of  357  plain  timber  beam  spans,'  twenty  timber 
truss  spans,  one  steel  lift  span,  and  four  masonry 
and  brick  arch  spans.  With  the  exception  of  the 
steel  lift  span  at  Swan  Hill  and  the  three  steel  spans 
at  Wallis  Creek,  Maitland,  all  these  bridges  are  con- 
structed of  timber,  though  in  many  cases  iron  or 
concrete  piers  and  abutments  have  been  used.  In 
the  Government  Architect’s  branch  the  expenditure 
for  the  year  reached  the  amount  of  250,152/.  6s.  8d. 
The  new  buildings  completed  during  the  year  com- 
iprised  four  post  and  telegraph  offices,  three  district 
lands  offices,  six  court-houses,  five  police-stations, 
and  six  lock-ups.  The  Paramatta  Court-house,  of 
which  a view  is  given,  is  a building  with  a good  deal 
of  picturesque  character.  The  preparation  of 
designs  and  plans  for  the  proposed  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  for  the  colony  has,  during  the  year, 
occupied  much  of  the  time  and  close  personal  atten- 
tion of  the  government  architect  and  a special  staff 
of  assistants.  The  inadequacy  of  the  present  build- 
ing has  long  been  admitted.  So  far  back  as  1S60 
competitive  designs  for  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  invited  by  the  Government  of  the  day, 
but  no  use  was  made  of  those  received. 
The  designs  and  Iplans  submitted  by  Mr.  Vernon, 
the  Government  architect,  for  consideration  by  the 
Parliamentary  Standing  Committee  on  Public 
Works  provided  for  a council  chamber  with  accom- 
modation for  eighty  members  or  more,  and  an 
assembly  chamber  for  1S2  members,  with  a capacity 
for  increase  of  accommodation  suitable  for  294 
[members.  At  the  request  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Vernon  prepared  two  additional  designs,  one  for 
altering  and  improving  the  accommodation  in  the 
present  building,  at  a cost  of  from  10,000/.  to 


15,000/.,  and  the  other  for  a new  building  which 
could  be  erected  for  about  250,000/.  Since  the  close 
of  the  year  under  review  the  Committee  has  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  scheme  submitted  by 
Mr.  Vernon  providing  for  alterations  to  the  present 
building  at  a cost  not  exceeding  15,000/.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  existing  building, 
with  the  proposed  alterations,  should  suffice  for  the 
business  of  Parliament  for  many  years  to  come, 
and,  therefore,  the  erection  of  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  may  be  deferred. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

National  Registration  of  Plumbers.— A 
public  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour, 
Manchester,  on  the  19th  inst.,  at  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  will  distribute  the  prizes,  certificates,  and 
bronze  medal  of  the  Plumbers’  Company,  awarded 
in  connexion  with  the  recent  Exhibition  of 
Plumbers'  Work  at  Manchester.  The  programme 
will  include  a lecture  on  “ The  Registration  of 
Plumbers’  and  Domestic  Sanitation,”  by  Dr.  Mansel- 
Howe,  of  London. 

Public  Baths,  Banbury. — A Local  Government 
Board  enquiry  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Banbury, 
on  the  1st  inst.,  respecting  the  application  of  the 
Town  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  1,000/.  for  the 
improvement  of  the  baths.  There  was  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  scheme.  The  population  of  the  borough 
in  1891  was  stated  to  be  12,768,  the  present  estimated 
population  being  13,000.  The  annual  assessable 
value  was  45,80s/.,  and  the  amount  of  outstanding 
loans  22.373/.  The  number  of  houses  in  the 
borough  was  3,100,  and  the  acreage  4,634  acres. 
The  period  for  which  the  loan  was  asked  was  thirty 
years.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Board  of 
Health  in  1889  the  borough  was  made  coterminous 
with  the  district.  The  Borough  Surveyor  explained 
the  plans  as  prepared  by  him,  and  the  Inspector 
made  one  or  two  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  scheme. 

Indestructible  Combination  Washers.— These 

washers,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Peters,  Bartsch 
& Co.,  consist  of  rings  of  soft  metal  grooved  out- 
side, and  holding  in  the  groove  packing  material, 
such  as  asbestos,  rubber,  hemp,  &c.  The  soft  metal, 
in  conjunction  with  the  packing,  is  intended  to 
accommodate  itself  regularly  to  any  unevenness  in 
unplaned  flanges,  while  the  rings  protect  the  pack- 
ing material  against  injury  from  the  action  or  pressure 
of  steam.  We  have  had  no  experience  of  the  washer 
in  actual  wear,  but  it  seems  calculated  to  be  both 
efficient  and  durable. 

PUBLIC  Works,  Wallsend.— A Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inquiry  was  held  at  Wallsend  on  the 
2nd  inst.  respecting  an  application  made  by  the 
Urban  District  Council  to  borrow  about  5,000/.  for 
the  formation  of  a new  road  and  quay  on  the  east 
side  of  the  township,  3,885/.  for  works  of  public 
and  private  street  improvements,  and  5,000/.  for  the 
purpose  of  public  walks  and  pleasure  grounds.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Council  said  that  the  reason  the 
Council  had  resolved  to  take  steps  to  put  the  im- 
provements named  into  effect  was  due  exclusively 
to  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  town  con- 
sequent upon  the  shipbuilding  and  engineering 
industries,  and  the  recent  re-opening  of  the  coal- 
fields in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  No  less 
than  4S,ooo  tons  of  shipping  had  been  set  afloat  in 
1S97  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  C.  S.  Swan  & Hunter, 
or  about  one-fourth  of  the  shipping  launched  on 
the  Tyne  that  year.  The  population  in  1861  was 
2,371  ; in  1871,  4,159;  in  1881,  6,159  I And  in  iSqr, 
11,620.  The  present  population  is  18,192.  No 
fewer  than  425  houses  were  at  the  moment  in 
course  of  erection,  375  of  which  were  on  the  flat 
principle.  The  immense  rush  of  working  men  to 
the  district  necessitated  enlarged  household  accom- 
modation, the  buildings  at  present  in  course  of 
erection  being  sufficient  to  house  some  2,000  work- 
men and  their  families. 

Proposed  Electric  Lighting  Works,  Red- 
ditch.— On  Wednesday,  the  31st  ult.,  a Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at  the  District 
Council  Offices  into  the  proposal  of  the  Council  to 
borrow  14,200/.  for  the  purposes  of  the  recently- 
adopted  electric  lighting  scheme  and  other  public 
improvements,  including  11,000/.  electric  lighting, 
700/.  for  street  improvements,  and  2,500/.  for  pur- 
chasing land  for  electric-lighting  works  and  other 
purposes.  It  was  stated  that  the  annual  assessable 
value  of  the  urban  sanitary  district  was  31,153/.  ; 
the  outstanding  loans  under  the  Sanitary  Acts! 
13,1 1 1/.  8s.  5d.  ; the  number  of  houses,  approximately, 
3,000.  The  population  at  the  last  census  was 
11,295,  and  the  estimated  population  now  was 
14,500. 

Statues,  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Edin- 
burgh.—The  Scotsman  states  that  three  additional 
niches  on  the  facade  of  the  Portrait  Gallerv,  Queen- 
street,  have  been  filled  with  statues,  to  be 'followed 
soon  by  three  more.  The  first  of  those  placed 
represents  James  I.  of  Scotland,  called  the  Poet 
King.  The  attitude  and  accessories  suggest  the 
poet,  while  the  robes  and  sword  indicate  a knightly 
personage.  The  second  statue  is  that  of  Napier  of 
Mercmston,  the  inventor  of  logarithms.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  figure  is  suggestive  of  deep  meditation, 
and  the  costume  is  the  picturesque  long-sleeved, 
fur-lined  mantle,  doublet,  and  trunk-hose  worn  by 
men  of  learning  of  his  time.  Both  of  these  statues 


are  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson,  R.S.A., 
who  followed  in  the  portrait  of  the  king  a likeness 
believed  to  be  contemporary  and  authentic  ; while 
that  of  Napier  was  chiefly  taken  from  the  painting 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Napier  of  Ettrick.  The 
third  figure  represents  Alexander  III.  It  is  from  the 
studio  of  Mr.  W.  Grant  Stevenson,  R.S.A..  and,  like 
the  others,  is  7 ft.  in  height.  The  king  is  repre- 
sented in  the  costume  of  the  period,  as  shown  on  the 
State  seal,  standing  firmly  on  the  right  leg,  with  the 
left  advanced.  The  arms,  crossing  the  body,  grasp 
the  sceptre,  whilst  the  cloak  is  thrown  back  over 
the  shoulders.  Below  the  figures  the  corbels  have 
been  carved  with  appropriate  coats  of  arms,  and 
the  Board  of  Manufacturers  have  been  experi- 
menting to  see  the  effect  on  the  building  of  the 
names  of  the  personages  celebrated  being  em- 
blazoned in  gold  on  a band  underneath  them. 
Colour,  it  is  also  understood,  will  also  be  employed 
in  a like  experiment  on  the  coats  of  arms.  The 
three  statues  just  described  have  been  placed  in 
niches  at  the  east  end  of  the  building. 

Public  Works,  Barry,  Glam.— A Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inquiry  was  held  on  Friday,  the  2nd 
inst.,  at  Barry  Dock,  into  applications  made  by  the 
Barry  Urban  District  Council  for  power  to  borrow 
230/.  for  new  works  of  street  improvements,  450/. 
for  works  of  water  supply,  100/.  for  the  erection  of 
sewer  gas  destructors,  3,75 1/.  for  works  of  private 
improvement,  and  8,000/.  for  providing  a refuse 
destructor  in  Barry-road,  Cadoxton.  It  was  stated 
that  the  refuse  of  the  district  at  present  amounted 
to  about  twenty-two  tons  per  day.  The  destructor 
will  have  a chimney  150  ft.  high.  The  structure 
will  be  provided  with  two  cells  of  fifteen  tons  each, 
so  that  the  proposed  destructor  will  have  a convert- 
ing capacity  of  30  tons  per  diem. 

Electric  Lighting,  Leyton.— A Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inquiry  was  recently  held  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Leyton,  into  the  application  of  the  Urban 
Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  5,000/.  for  electric 
lighting  and  1,030/.  for  works  of  private  street  im- 
provement, 680/.  for  works  of  sewerage,  and  no/,  for 
the  provision  of  a public  convenience  at  the  junction 
of  Woodhouse-  and  Harrow-roads.  The  Clerk  of 
the  Council  explained  that  the  loans  already  sanc- 
tioned for  electric  lighting  were  33,160/.,  the  amount 
borrowed  was  32,860/.,  and  the  amount  expended 
was  29,480/.  The  5>°°°h  now  asked  for  was  for 
another  extension  of  the  works. 

Building  Trades  in  North  Staffordshire. — 
The  building  trade  in  North  Staffordshire  still 
remains  in  a fairly  prosperous  condition,  and  from 
all  towns  comes  the  report  that  the  operatives  are 
well  employed.  There  is  a slight  falling  off,  how- 
ever, at  the  northern  end  of  the  district,  but  this 
up  to  the  present  has  not  affected  the  operatives. 
Bricklayers  are  working  full  time,  with  none  out  of 
employment.  Joiners  are  busy.  Stone-masons  in 
all  yards  are  well  employed.  Plasterers  keep  busy. 
Painters  and  plumbers  are  moderately  employed. 
In  the  brick  and  tile  yards  throughout  the  district 
the  operatives  are  busy.  At  Leek  all  branches  of 
the  trade  are  busy,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  men.  At  Crewe  good  trade  is  still  re- 
ported from  all  branches.  At  Stafford  business  is 
reported  as  falling  off,  several  large  jobs  having  been 
completed,  and  there  are  a few  men  out  in  most 
branches.  At  Cheadle  there  has  been  a great 
impetus  given  to  the  trade  of  late,  and  there  are 
more  general  buildings  in  course  of  erection  than 
for  years  past.  All  classes  of  operatives  are  well 
employed,  and  there  are  none  out  of  work.—  Stafford- 
shire Sentinel. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Strike  and  Lock-out  at  Aberdeenshire 
Granite  Quarries. — The  labourers  at  Dancing 
Cairns  and  Sclattie  quarries  have  struck  for  a rise 
of  a penny  an  hour  in  wages.  This  being  refused, 
the  drillers  came  out  in  sympathy,  and  about  140 
men,  including  sett-makers,  are  now  idle.  Notices 
of  a general  lock-out  have  been  given  at  other 
quarries,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  cause  a suspen- 
sion of  building  in  Aberdeen,  as  well  as  of  the 
export  trade. 

Strike  of  Masons,  Barry,  Glam.— The  Western 
Mail  remarks  that  a number  of  stonemasons  have 
come  out  on  strike  at  Barry  Dock.  It  appears  that 
non-society  men  are  employed  on  different  works 
in  the  town,  and  this  the  society  hands  have  not 
been  slow  to  resent.  On  Thursday,  the  1st  inst., 
the  society  men  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Ren- 
dell  & Molton  on  certain  new  road  works  in  the 
town  gave  notice  that  unless  the  “ free  ” hands 
were  taken  off  the  job  forthwith  they  would  come 
out  on  strike.  The  request  was  not  complied  with, 
and  the  society  men  consequently  came  out.  The 
difficulty  is  likely  to  spread  unless  the  objection  is 
removed,  especially  as  the  rules  of  the  Stone- 
masons' Society  distinctly  specify  that  no  member 
of  the  society  can  work  with  a non-society  man. 


LEGAL. 

A BUILDING  DISPUTE  SETTLED. 

The  case  of  Webster  v.  Raphael  Tuck  & Sons, 
Limited,  again  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore, 
sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the  7th  inst.,  on  the 
application  of  the  plaintiff  to  restrain  the  erection  of 
(buildings,  &c. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


, Designs 
! to  be 
delivered. 


Shrewsbury  Corp.  - . . 
Aberavon  Corp 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•New  Sewers  ond  Roads,  Dulwich  ... 

•Water  Supply,  Ac.  Alterations  ami 

Addition.  •••_• 

Drill  Shed. 


By  whom  Required. 


Tenders 
to  be 
delivered. 


Hackney  Union  . . 


Cornwall  .-  — 

Schools,  Hemsworth,  nr.  Wakefield  . 

Hemsworth  Sch.  Bl. 

Church,  Mansfield-street,  Belfast  .... 

St  Mlcfcn  Vn  Church  j 
Vestry - • • 1 

Drainage  Works.  Shorehain.. ..... 

•Additions  to  Timber  Oouds  Shed. 

Houseaod  Shop,  Manor-st.'  Bridling- 

Sevenoaka  R.D.C | 

Midland  Ry.  Co ' 

Additions  to  Workhouse 

Easingwold  Unloa  ... 

Workhouse  Improvements ■ — 

Mallow  (Ireland)  Union 

Two  Shops,  Ac.  8tatlou-rd.  Aldershot 

R.  8.  Blaies 1 

Six  Houses,  New-st.  Londonderry  — 



Bridge  Works  . — 

Evesham  R.D.C...  — .. 

Baths  at  Workhouse  

Dungarvan  (Ireland) 

Hospital,  House,  Ac.  Crestlng-road  . 
Readlug  Room,  Barrowby,  Grantham 

Braintree  Jot.  Hospital 
Board  -- 

Henley-on-ThamesCorp. 

Lytham  (Lancs.)U.D.O. 

Alterations  to  Turton  Hall,  Glider- 

•Buildings  for  Electricity  Works. . . . 

Gloucester  Corp 

Engine  Foundations,  Ac.  Springhead 

Hull  Corp -- 

Additions  to_  National  Schools. 

Public  Convenience.  New  Brighton  . 

Wallasey  U.D.C...... 

MJ1  t(  , ^ w V 

Cemetery  Chapels  and  Lodge,  Eoshlng 

G id  aiming  Jnt.  Burial 

Alterations.  Ac.  Public  Wash-house 

Rteble-street • • 

•Underground  Conveniences,  Queen 
hlthe 

•Road-making  and  Paving  Works  .. .. 

Liverpool Corp 

Corp.  of  London 

Lewisham  B.  of  W.  .. 

•Broken  Blue  GuernseyGranite 

Brentford  U.D.C 

Alteration".  Borough  Hospital 

Plymouth - ••• 

•Redrainage.  8anliaiy  Work,  and 

Fitting*.  Hlgbgate-  

Public  Offices  and  School  - - . 

Holborn  Guardians  .. 
Blajdou  U.D.C 

Club  Buildings,  Boroughbury,  Peter 
borough  — 



The  Secretary.  The  Old 
College,  Dulwich,  S.E. 

W.  A.  Finch,  Archt.  76, 
Flnsbury-paveuieut.  E C. 
Capt.  Runualls,  Alexandra- 

rond,  Penzance 

W E.  Richardson,  Archt. 

Bond-st.  Leeds  

V.  H.  Stephens,  Surv. 
Donegall-iqaaie  North,  ( 

E.  Wood,  Surv.  Shorehain 
Archt.  Cavendish  ’ 
>.  Derby  .. . ^ ; 

Welllugton-rd.  Bridling-  ! 


ju,  Uul 


n Quay 

. . I.  H.  Robins 
Olllces,  Easingwold 
M Regan,  Poor  Law  Odice. 

Mallow  - 

iend  A Lloyd,  Archt. 

Aldershot i 

R.  E.  Buchanan.  Archt.  33.  j 
Shipquay-st.  Derry  I 

H.  S.  Harvey.  10,  Albert-  ! 

road.  Evesham | 

J.  R.  Dower,  Union  Offices. , 


H.  H. 


kivell,  . 


rcht. 


's  Offices  . . 

Canuu  Welby,  Barrowby 

Rectory,  Grantham  I 

TheTownClerk,  Henley-on- 

Thames  

"ngr.  17. 

Archt. 


Buttery  A I 


H.  A.  Danoey.  26, Clarence- 
street,  Gloucester  . . | 
F.  J.  Bancroft,  EDgr.Towu 
Hall  

F.  Wenden.Ivanhoe  House, 
Wethersfield,  Essex  ... 

W.  H.  Travers, Eugr.Publlt; 

Offices,  Egremont  . . . j 

Th«  Clerk,  at  Vestry 

Offices 

Wcliuan  A Street.  Archt.  I 
Church-st.  Oodaimlng  . | 
W.  R.  Court.  Public  Baths, 
Cornwallls-street j 

Engineer  s Office,  Guildhall' 
The  Surveyor.  Town  I 

Hall 

IN.  Pan-.  Surv.  Brentf-rd 
Siigden  A Sons,  Archt. 
Leek  ' 

G.  D.  Bellamy,  Engr  6a, 
Courtenay-st.  Plymouth 

H.  W.  Mel  lor,  Surv.  17. 
Buckinghsm-st.  W.C. 

T.  C.  Nicholson,  Archt  1 
Blaydon-on-Tyne. . . . 

A.  W.  Ruddle,  Archt. 
Boroughbury,  Peter- 


Sept.  15 

8ept.  20 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials.  By  whom  Required. 


Warehome.  8tabllng,  Ac. 


•Arphalte  Paving  ....- 

Temporary  Buildings  at  Asylui: 


. W.  Parkinson  ... 

. Portsmouth  U.8.  A.  ~ 

. East  Sussex  Asylum 


•Cleft  Palo  Oik  Boundary  Fencing, 

Brock  well  Park 

Rebuilding  George  Hotel.  Chepstow.. 

•Ventilating  Columns  and  Stoneware 

Pipe  Connexlone  

•Widening  Rwds  

•Jarrah  Wood  Paving  Blocks ... 


New  Bo'hy,  Ac.  Parliament  Hill, 
Shed,  Ac.  Southwark  Park  .... 

Two  Bervice  Reservoirs,  Ore 

•New  Poet  Office,  Roes 
•Enlargement  Walsall  Post  Office 
•Construction  of  Gas  H Her.... 

Electric  Lighting  Plant 

Hotel,  Port  Talbot.  8.  Wales  . . . 

Rebuilding  Prembes.  Diamond-  and 
8ueher-otreet.  Londonderry  . 
•Iron  aud  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewers 

•Erection  of  Dwellings.  Bethnal  G 

and  Llmehouse  - .. 

•3te»m  aud  Hot-water  P.ant  -... 


Gasholder  Tank.  Ac - - - 

•Additions  to  Asylum,  Cholny. ...... 

•Water  8upply,  City  of  Belem,  Para, 

Brazil 

Alterations  Business  Premises,  Bridge- 

street.  Castleford 

Teoementa  aud  Villa,  Dysart,  N.B.  . 

Drainage  Works,  Monkton  Farms 

Monkna-h,  Glam 

Villas,  Ewell,  Surrey 

Six  Houses,  Aahtou-under-Lyne  .... 

Hotel,  Banavle,  Inverness — — . 

Technical  Schools,  Oldbury 

Building,  Mount-road,  Hinckley  ... 


Beckenham  U.D.C. 

..  Marylebone  Vestry  ] 


Eastbourne  Gas  Co.  . 
ixhlll  U D.C.  


Falrbank  A Wall.  Archt.  ; 
Craven  Bank-chambers.  1 

Bradford.. 

The  Town  Clerk,  at  Town 

Hall 

H.  Card.  County  8urv. 

County  Hall,  Lowes 
Parks  Dept.  Spring-gdns.  j 

S.W - 

Veall  A Sant,  Archt.  i 

Cardiff.... 

John  A.  Augell.  Surv. 
Beckeaham  

The  Clerk.  Court  House, 
Marylebone  lane,  W.  j 
irchta.  Dept.  8prlng-gdns. 

S.W 

P.  H.  Palmer.  C.E.  Town 

Hall.  U actings  

! Alan  Pauli,  6,  Qaallty-ct. 


Sept.  23 
Sept  20 


H.  Preecc 


C R. 


Works,  FUiford  st Stepney  Sspt.  23 

Sept.  110 


L.C.C 

Southampton  County 
Lunatic  Asylum 
Edinburgh  aud  Leith 


. .ctorla-street,  S.W. 

G.  E.  Robinson,  Archi 

Cardiff 

B.  J.  Toye,  A. 

Derry  

Urban  8mith,  C.E.  41, 
Parliameut-st.  8 W.  .. 
Archt. 's  Dept.  17.  Pall  Mall 

East,  S.W 

W J.  Taylor,  County  Surv 

Winchester  

W.  R.  Herring,  Engr.  25. 

Waterlo  i-nL  Edinburgh 
G.  T.  Hiue,  Archt.  35, 
Parllament-st.  S.W 


J.  Schofield.  16.  Lock-lane 

Allerton  By  water  

Swan  at  on  A Legge.  Archt 
Hlgh-at.  Kirkcaldy  . . 
E.  J.  Williams,  Archt.  14 
Hlgh-st.  Cardiff 
P.  Field.  Aicht.  11,  Vic 

toria-st.  S.W 

T.  D.  Liudley.  Archt.  Ash 

ton-under-Lyne  

D.  Cameron.  Archt.  Inve: 


The  Directors  ....... 


Wood  A Kendrick,  Archt. 

West  Bromwich  

J.  Wige,  Archt.  Berridge- 

st.  Leicester 

R.  J.  Lovell.  Archt.  46. 
Queen  Victoria  • street. 
E.C -- 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Chief  Eoglneorlrg 


Surveying 


Leyton  U.D.C. 

•Electrical  Engineer 1 Wl'lleadeu  D.U. 

•Secretary  and  City  Manager  for  Water- 
works   

•Assistant  Examiner,  Office  of  H.M. 

Works,  Ac — — — — — i Civil  Service  Commrs. 


k Waterworks  Co. 


4001.  Ac 

3004.  Ac 

Not  stated. . 


Sept.  20 
Sept.  21 


Those  marked  with  am  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  It.  vl.  vlll.  <fc  xix.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  242,  xvii.  <fc  xix. 


When  the  case  was  called  on,  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  stated  that  since  the  last  adjournment  the 
defendants  had  agreed  to  purchase  the  plaintlif  s 
premises,  and,  subject  to  his  lordship’s  permission,  it 
had  been  arranged  that  an  order  should  be  taken  to 
stay  proceedings  in  the  action  without  costs. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants, 
consenting  to  the  application,  his  lordship  made  the 
order  as  asked.  


APPLICATION  TO  RESTRAIN  ERECTION 
OF  BUILDINGS. 

THE  case  of  Coles  and  Others  v.  Salters  Company 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  sitting  as 
Vacation  Judge,  on  the  7th  inst.,  on  the  application 
of  the  plaintiffs  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  erecting  buildings  so  as  to  interfere 
with  their  ancient  lights. 

On  the  application  of  the  plaintiffs,  his  lordship 
directed  that  the  motion  should  stand  over  for  one 
week. 

ALLEGED  INFRINGEMENT  OF  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS  IN  SURBITON. 

THE  case  of  Philpott  v.  The  Surbiton  and  Long 
Ditton,  &c.,  Society,  Limited,  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Phillimore,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the 
7th  inst.  on  a motion  by  the  plaintiff  to  restrain  the 
defendant  society  from  erecting  buildings  so  as  to 
interfere  with  his  ancient  lights. 

Upon  the  application  of  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
his  lordship  directed  that  the  case  should  stand  over 
for  a fortnight  in  order  that  terms  might  be  arranged 
between  the  parties. 


ALLEGED  INTERFERENCE  WITH  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS. 

THE  case  of  Warton  v.  Poulter  (Limited)  and 
others  again  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore, 


sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the  7th  inst.,  on  the 
application  of  the  plaintiff  to  restrain  the  defendant 
by  injunction  from  interfering  with  his  ancient 
lights. 

When  the  case  was  called  on,  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  said  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  case 
should  stand  over  for  a week  on  the  same  under- 
taking of  the  defendants  as  before,  but  with  this 
further  undertaking,  that  the  defendants  should 
.deliver  copies  of  their  affidavits  by  the  8th  inst. 

His  Lordship  : Very  well,  I suppose  some  of 
these  light  and  air  cases  will  come  on  some  day. 


“ARCHITECTURE”  IN  COURT. 

Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  sitting  as  Vacation 
Judge,  on  the  7th  inst.,  again  had  before  him  the 
petition  of  Carl  Hentschel  & Co.  to  wind  up  Archi- 
tecture, Limited,  the  petitioners  being  judgment 
creditors  of  the  Company. 

Counsel,  in  support  of  the  petition,  stated  that 
since  the  matter  was  before  the  court  last  week 
(reported  in  the  Builder),  the  petition  had  been  re- 
advertised and  fresh  affidavits  sworn  and  filed. 

Nobody  appearing  to  oppose  the  application,  his 
lordship  made  the  usual  compulsory  winding-up 
order. 


BRIXTON  ANCIENT  LIGHTS  CASE. 

The  case  of  Kitson  v.  Saunderson  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on 
the  7th  inst.,  on  an  application  by  the  plaintiff  to 
restrain  the  defendant  from  erecting,  or  continuing 
to  erect  or  raise  a wall  or  building  now  in  course 
of  erection  on  the  west  side  of  the  plaintiff's  pre- 
mises in  Vine-street,  Brixton,  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  light  coming  to  her  premises. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  stated  that  his  client  was 
the  leaseholder  for  a long  term  of  years  of  the 
premises  in  question,  and  the  building  complained 
of  was  erected  on  a piece  of  land  which  had 


hitherto  been  vacant  for  upwards  of  twenty-four 
years.  The  only  possible  access  of  light  to  the 
plaintiff’s  front  hall  was  through  a fanlight  over  the 
front  door,  and  the  building  which  the  defendant 
had  commenced  to  erect  was  a building  which 
would,  when  finished,  be  four  stories  high,  and 
within  5 ft.  of  the  plaintiff’s  front  door.  The 
learned  counsel  stated  that  if  this  were  allowed  to 
continue  the  plaintiff's  front  hall  would  be  in  abso- 
lute darkness. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Q.C.,  for  the  defendant,  said  that 
the  affidavits  did  not  disclose  the  plaintiff's  title, 
viz.,  the  assignment  of  the  lease,  nor  was  it  made 
apparent  from  them  that  there  had  been  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  light  coming  to  the  plaintiff's  premises. 
He  contended  that  if  the  plaintiff  suffered  any  injury 
through  the  defendant's  building  it  was  a case  for 
damages  and  not  for  an  injunction. 

In  the  result  the  case  was  ordered  to  stand  over 
for  a week,  the  matter  in  the  meantime  to  be  referred 
to  some  surveyor  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties  to  report  to  the  court  whether  there  was  any 
appreciable  diminution  of  light  due  to  the  defendant's 
wall  as  it  was  going  to  be  erected,  and  if  he  found 
there  was  and  could  suggest  a remedy,  to  supplement 
his  report  by  adding  that. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATION*. 

Open  to  opposition  until  October  iy. 

[1897.].— 21,141.— Plaster  for  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.  : 
J.  A'.  Jones. — The  claim  is  for  an  admixture  of  annealed 
slag  with  cements,  lime,  and  powdered  sand.  To  make  a 
rendering  coat,  the  inventor  takes  one  unit  of  Portland 
cement,  two  units  of  annealed  slag,  half  a unit  of  slaked 
lime,  and  half  a unit  of  clean  sand,  and  grinds  them  into  a 
fine  powder.  For  the  finishing  coat  no  cement  would  be 
used,  but  more  lime  would  be  added. 

22,314.— Kitchen  Ranges,  &c.  : E.  Gleeson.  — To 
raise  the  fire  closer  up  beneath  the  cooking  utensils,  the 
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rear  end  of  the  fire-grate  bottom  is  pivotted  on  to  the  side  ' 
of  the  fireplace,  the  underside  of  the  grate  bottom  being 
acted  upon  by  wypers  on  a horizontal  bar  also  pivoted  in 
the  side  plate  of  the  fireplace.  A socket  piece  secured  to 
the  bar  carrying  the  wypers  projects  frontwards,  and 
between  the  grate  bars,  the  wypers  being  so  formed  as  to 
support  the  grate  bottom,  when  raised,  without  the  aid  of 
a rack  and  pawl. 

22, 612.— Chimney-Pots  and  _ Ventilators  : J.  J. 
Green. — On  the  foundation  or  base'are  fixed  rows  of  louvres 
sloping  upwards  to  assist  in  producing  an  up-draught. 
Above  the  louvres  are  fixed  a . series  of  rings,  each  formed  of 
two  conical  rings  placed  with  their  narrow  ends  together, 
forming  a >-shaped  ting,  having  its  open  end  outwards  and 
super-imposed,  so  that  a narrow  slit  is  left  between  the  out- 
ward edge  of  the  rings.  In  some  cases  the  >-shaped  ring 
will  he  reversed,  so  that  its  smaller  end  shall  be  outwards, 
and  the  slit  be  left  between  its  inward  edges. 

23,66?.— Shading  Stumps  for  the  Use  of  Artists, 
Draughtsmen,  and  Others:  S.  E.  A.  Grunewald.— 
The  stumps  have  a flat  cross-section,  and  are  chisel-shaped. 
They  may  be  formed  by  tightly  folding  up  blotting  or  other 
paper,  so  as  to  give  a flat  cross-section,  and  can  be 
hardened  by  pressure. 

23,766. — Baths,  &c.  : Emily  Miall. — The  device  con- 
sists of  a frame,  extending  across  the  bath,  which  will  serve 
as  a washstand,  and  carries  a basin  (to  be  tipped  or  inclined 
after  use),  with  a towel-rail,  soap-dish,  sponge-tray,  and  so 

[1898]  1,248.— Mitreing  Mouldings,  &c.  : H.  S. 
Parry. — In  a circular  disc,  which  runs  parallel  with  a 
block,  are  inserted  two  planing  knives,  or  irons  ; about  J in. 
Histant  from  the  block  at  the  opening  runs  a face-plate  set 
at  right  angles,  upon  which  the  moulding  or  wood  is  placed, 
held  firmly  by  one  hand,  and  by  the  other  hand  the  disc  is 
set  into  motion  ; the  face-plate  or  angle-board  is  screwed  to 
a table  or  bench,  a grip  or  clutch  is  provided  for  operating 
in  a semi-circular  opening,  and  can  be  moved  to  any  angli 
required. 

6,511. — Plastic  Material  for  Use  in  Making 
Tiles  and  Other  Moulded  Articles,  and  in  Making 
. Floors,  Walls,  &c.  : J.  T.  Szek. — The  material 
posed  of  sawdust,  shavings  of  wood,  wood  wool,  wood 
pulp,  or  cellulose  ; these  are  steeped  in  a solution  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  with  or  without  borax,  in  the  ratio  of 
1 lb.  of  sulphate  for  each  gallon  of  water;  the  product, 
after  being  dried  and  pulverised,  is  mixed  with  magnesia  01 
burnt  magnesite,  and  may  be  further  treated  with  the  addi- 
tion of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  in  such  proportion  that  the 
, riure  acid  amounts  to  about  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  total 
t of  water  in  the  pulp  or  paste. 

.*  SSSpA- — Construction  of  Floors  and  Wall; 

- BBBKjasfifr. — The  floor  is  prepared  thus  : After  being 
b z^fvelled  and  cleaned,  it  is  studded  with  nails  pro- 
3“  " from  in.  to  i in.  ; it  is  next  covered  with  a 
suitable  foundation,  preferably  a mixture  of  Sorrel's 
cement  and  sawdust ; then  it  is  covered  with  a layer  of 
plastic  material  (as  in  specification  6,511,  1808,  above), 
which  may  be  polished  with  pumice-stone.  Walls  can  be 
covered  in  a similar  way. 

9,006. — Gulley  Traps  for  Drains:  J.  Alsop  J. 
Brigktmore. — The  earthenware  gully  trap  and  box  attach- 
ment are  moulded  in  one  piece,  and  are  constructed  in 
three  different  forms  for  (1)  domestic  use,  (2)  hospitals, 
barracks,  and  asylums,  and  (3)  hot  climates ; (^)  the  box  is 
charged  with  a disinfectant,  the  inner  sides  of  the  gulley 
are  grooved  to  carry  sewage  into  the  disinfecting  box, 
which  has  a perforated  front ; (2)  the  box  is  on  each  side 
and  on  the  front  of  the  gulley,  which  has  a grooved  shoot 
within ; (3)  the  gulley  is  made  of  glazed  earthenware,  its 
inside  is  oval  shaped,  and  the  box  is  placed  in  front  thereof. 
The  gulleys  may  also  be  constructed  of  metal. 

12.996. — Connection  with  Drains,  Sewers,  and 
Channels  ; and  Junctions,  Traps,  Inlets,  Covers, 
and  Joints  : E.  A.  Green. — The  several  claims  comprise 
the  formation  of  the  socket  openings  spherically  concave 
and  of  the  spigot  ends  spherically  convex,  so  that  their 
surfaces  cover  in  section  an  angle  of  about  30  deg.,  and  in 
the  case  of  covers  about  18  deg.  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere 
of  formation  ; the  combination  in  one  piece  of  a main  pipe 
or  channel  having  spigot  and  socket  ends,  a branch  pipe 
running  into  the  same,  with  trap  ; the  use  of  adjustable 
risers  with  spherically  concave  socket  ends  and  spherically 
convex  spigot  ends ; and  the  use  and  construction  of  2 
bend  inlet  having  a rodding  opening  formed  in  its  middle, 
at  the  back. 

11,056. — Street-Sweeping  Machines:  S.  D.  Lanyon 
<&■*  J.  W.' Tripp.. — In  operation  the  motion  of  the  axle 
. communicates  by  gearing  with  the  broom  shaft,  the  endless 
elevator  is  driven  positively  by  means  of  the  carrying  axle, 
and  the  conveyor  is  similarly  driven  by  the  sprocket  chain 
and  wheel  gearing  between  the  conveyor  shaft  and  endless 
elevator's  upper  shaft.  The  dust  is  confined  by  specially- 
construqted  fenders,  hoods,  and  casing  enclosures,  and  the 
broom  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  driver. 

14,304. — Protecting  from  Moisture  the  Plaster- 
ing or  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.  : C.  Eleisch. — After  re- 
moval of  the  defaced  and  moistened  plaster,  there  are 
r inserted,  in  its  stead,  battens  of  a waterproofed  pulp 
board  adapted  at  its  back  for  the  circulation  of  air  and  at 
its  front  for  the  adherence  of  fresh  plaster  ; the  insulating 
( plate  or  board  of  roofing  pulp  or  paper  is  painted  on  both 
its  sides  with  layers  of  a hot  mixture  of  bituminous 
materials,  and  has  a net  of  hemp  or  jute  spread  over  its 
surface  for  adherence  of  the  plaster. 

New  Applications. 

August  22 — 27. 

1 7.997,  Millers,  Acetylene  Gas  Lamps.  18,004,  J.  Hughes, 

Window  Locking  Bar.  18,009,  L.  Poliak,  Corrugating, 
Fluting,  or  imparting  an  Ornamental  Shape  to  Sheet 
Metal,  &c.  18,026,  C.  E.  Hadlow,  Window  Sashes- 

18,057,  L.  Horwitz,  Electrical  Lamps.  18,063,  K.  G.  Gus- 
tafson, Acetylene  Gas  Apparatus.  18,067,  E.  J.  Shackleton, 
and  18^87,  Crossingham  & Hobbs,  Circular  Saw  Guards. 

18.072,  B.  Tones,  Acetylene  Gas  Generators  and  Gasometers. 

18.073,  Johnson  and  Others,  Flush-out  Water  Closets  and 
Flushing  Apparatus.  18,074,  J-  Wilson,  Filter  Presses 
and  similar  Filtering  Apparatus.  18,079,  J-  L.  Kail, 
Library  Shelving.  18,080,  Winslows,  Shelving  Construc- 
tion. 18,081,  W.  H.  Winslow,  Metal  Bound  Boards  for 
Shelves,  &c.  18,082,  Winslows,  “ Building  Construction." 
18,084,  Cockburn  & Hay,  Machine  Dies  or  Moulds  for 
making  Bricks,  &c.  18,088,  T.  Nicholson,  Preservation  of 
Painters'  Brushes  when  new  from  Moth,  and  for  their  con- 
veyance when  in  use.  18,090,  T.  Taylor,  Tubular  Con- 
duits for  Electrical  Wiring.  18,106,  F.  Gebhardt.  Com- 
bined Rule  and  Compass.  18,116,  A.  W.  Bird,  Channel 
Beds  for  Drains.  18,119,  Foxcroft  & Duncan,  Electrical 
Switches.  18,123,  W.  Spain,  Rock  Drills.  18,133,  J. 
Kremer,  18,171,  R.  Checkley,  18,178,  W.  Walker, 


18,220,  E.  Engasser,  18,435,  I.  J.  Van  Praag,  and 
18,436,  G.  Matthyssens,  Acetylene  Gas  Generators. 
18,149,  A.  J.  Sterne,  Gas  Ignition.  18,150,  E.  L.  Evens, 
Window  Sashes  for  purposes  of  Ventilation.  18,159,  J. 
Griffin,  Draught  Protector  and  Fastener  for  Window 
Sashes,  Casements,  Doors,  &c.  18,169,  D.  C.  Ripley. 

Glassware.  18,174,  W.  R.  Pedler,  Removing  Lime  from 
Bricks.  18,176,  K.  Beckett,  Gate  or  Door  Fastener. 
18,177,  R-  J-  Plenderleith,  Combined  Set-square  and  Pro- 
tactor.  18,181,  The  Honourable  Robert  W.  H.  Roduey, 
Catches  and  Locks  for  Doors.  18,185,  B.  Harris,  “A 
Rhomboid  Chimney  Flue  Brick.”  18,188,  J.  Mell, 
Asphalt  Roofing  for  Buildings.  18,191,  Cooke  & Newton, 
fainting  or  Colouring  the  Curbing  of  Footpaths,  Plat- 
forms, See.,  for  indicating  their  Outer  Edge  or  Limit. 
18,203,  E.  Buckingham,  a Cabinet  Stove.  18,209,  Biss  & 
Long,  Wood-carving  for  Furniture,  &c.  18,210,  H.  T. 

Grainger,  Building  Blocks  or  Bricks.  18,231-2,  Bachmann 
and  Others,  Electrical  Heating  Appliances  and  Electrical 
Resistances  of  Artificial  Stone.  18,249.  Turtle  & Scriven, 
Combination  Square  Centre  or  Radius  Square,  Bevel,  a~  : 
Angle.  Finder.  18,251,  W.  Oates,  Urinals.  18,271, 
Weidlich,  Cooling,  Moistening,  and  Purifying  the  Air  ... 
Tunnels,  Hospitals,  Barracks, (Schools,  Factories,  &c.  18,285, 
A.  E.  Grevilie,  an  Air  Heater.  18,293,  J.  C.  Ginzler, 
Coin-freed  Gas  and  other  Fluid  Meters.  18,299,  A.  Ingram, 
Door  Fastening.  18,303,  S.  J.  H.  Row,  Metal  Joint  for 
Wood  or  Metal  Rods  and  Tubes.  18,328,  E.  Rhodes,  Gas 
and  similar  Meters.  18,331,  Leaver  & King,  Holders  and 
Fasteners  for  Sliding  Windows.  18,345,  Alexandrine  Niel, 
n6e  Janlot,  Gas  Flow  and  Pressure  Regulator.  18,369, 
T.  E.  Andrews,  Electrical  Glow  Lamp.  18,411,  Wright  & 
Darwin,  Atmospheric  Burners  for  Gas-heating  Stoves. 
18,426,  W.  J.  Lewis,  Slate  and  similar  Mantelpieces. 
18,441,  E.  T.  Phillips,  Wrenches  or  Spanners.  18,442, 
J.  C.  Montgomerie,  Filter  Presses.  18,445,  Stevens  & 
Barker,  Clip  for  Attaching  Pipes  and  Fittings  to  Iran  or 
Steel  Girders  or  Joists.  18,449,  G.  K.  Cummings,  Manu- 
facture of  Ornamental  Windows,  and  Machines  therefor. 
18,451,  J-  E.  Meredith,  Adjustable  Spanners. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATJE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

August  24. — By  G.  Dukrant  & Sons  (at  Harlestoa). 
Redenhall.  Norfolk. — The  Mill  Farm  and  84  a.  2 r. 

27  P-.  f- £9°° 

August  25.— By  Woodhams  & Son  (at  Bexhill). 
Bexhill-on-Sea,  Sussex. — The  Pages  Estate,  54  a. 


op.,  f. 


The  Downs,  a freehold  cottage,  r.  25/. 570 

18  to  21,  Beaconsfield-rd.,  f. 1,000 

Beaconsfield-rd.,  three  plots  of  land,  f.  226 

Sidley,  Sussex. — Ninefield-rd.,  a plot  of  land,  f.  ..  355 

By  Chadwick  & Sons  (at  Windsor). 

Windsor. — Frances-rd.,  Frances  House,  with  range 
of  stabling  and  goodwill  of  a livery  and  bait 
stables,  u t.  11  yrs.,  r.  85/.  ; also  Albany 
House,  with  range  of  stabling  in  rear,  u.t.  68 

yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  e.r.  87/.  1,120 

August  26. — By  McIntosh  & Co. 

Kennington. — 37,  Reedworth-st.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  ios.,  rising  to  7/.,  r.  42/.,  with  a covenant 

to  renew  for  a further  37  yrs. . . . 460 

56,  Reedworth-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  ios., 

rising  to  8/.,  r.  44/. 455 

August  29. — By  Morris  & Place  (at  Loughborough). 
Quorn,  Leicester. — Four  enclosuies  of  land,  22  a. 

or.  36  p.,  f. „ 2,620 

By  R.  King  & Son  (at  St.  Ives). 

Pidley,  Hunts. — Blacksmith’s  Close,  7 a.  2r.  31  p., 

f.  260 

August  30.— By  C.  W.  Davibs. 

Belgravia. — 80,  Ebury-st.  and  80,  Ebury-mews, 

u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  10 1.,  r.  147/. 1,210 

Regent’s  Pk.— 9,  Sussex-pl.  and  9,  Sussex-mews, 

u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  52/.  ios.,  r.  210/. 1,220 

138,  Albany-st.  and  87  and  89,  Little  Albany-st., 

u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.,  r.  100I. 900 

74,  Albany-st.  and  37,  Little  Albany-st.,  u.t.  25 

yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  10s.,  r.  103/.  700 

Islington  — 461,  Liverpool-rd.  and  1,  Bride-st.,  u.t. 

30  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.  12s.,  r.  65/.  16s 325 

Canonbury. — Wallace-rd.,  improved  ground  rents 

of  198/.  9s.,  u.t.  27i  yrs.,  g.r.  nil 2,680 

By  S.  & G.  Kingston  (at  Spalding). 

Spalding,  Lines. — 1 to  5,  Henrietta-st.,  f. 1,745 

7,  Cross-st.,  f. 510 

By  Nicholson,  Greaves  & Co.  (at 
Scarborough). 

Scarborough,  Yorks. — North  Cliff,  “The  Alexan- 
dra Hotel,”  area  3,875  yards,  f.  — 12,000 

By  A.  J.  Thorne  & Son  (at  Brentwood). 
Brentwood,  Essex. — Highland-av.,  six  plots  of 

land,  f.  522 

By  Tayler  & Gbrrish  (at  Chippir.g 
Sodbury). 

Iron  Acton,  Glos. — Rose  Cottage,  and  20  a.  1 r.  23 

P-,  f- *,35° 

Pool  Farm,  32  a.  o r.  22  p.,  f.  . . _ - 895 

Enclosures  of  pasture  land,  5 a.  1 r.  3 p.,  ( 158 

Old  Sodbury,  Glos. — Enclosures  of  land,  13  a.  1 r. 

18  p.,  f. . 700 

Yate,  Glos. — Enclosures  of  land,  3 a.  1 r.  5 p.,  f.  510 

August  31. — By  Alex.  Phillips. 

Kilbum. — 46  and  48,  Mazenoa-av.,  u.t.  97  yrs., 

g. r.  25/.  4s.,  r.  19 of. 1,100 

Marylebone. — 119,  Lisson-grove,  u.t.  19J  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  8s.,  e.r.  50/ 420 

By  Alfred  Bowykr. 

Tottenham. — 17  to  20,  Beaufoy-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

g-r-  t-zl. 480 

By  John  M.  Leel-er  & Son  (at  Swansea). 

Morriston,  Glamorgan. — The  Upper  Forest  Steel 
and  Tinplate  Works  and  the  Worcester  Tin- 
plate Works,  45  a.,  with  plant,  machinery, 

&c.,  leases  88,  29,  and  40  yrs.,  r.  742^.  2s 88,000 

By  A.  Dowell  (at  Edinburgh). 

Dunfermline,  Fifeshire. — Parts  of  the  lands  of 

Blackburn,  60 a a. 2,030 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c- 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0 

Teak,  E.  I load  9/5/0 

Sequoia,U.S.ft.cu.  1/9/0 
Ash,  Canada,  load  3/18/0 

Birch,  do 

Elm,  do 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.. 

Oak,  do.... 

Pine,  Canada  red 
Do.  yellor 


i,. 

1/18/0 

4/3/0 


xe 

Lath.  Dantsic, fath  4/ic/o 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 4/ro/o 

Odessa,  crown. .. . 4/10/0 
Deals,  Finland 
and  & 1st  std  too  9/0/0 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 9/0/0 

Do.  Riga 7/10/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

Do.  and  yellow. 

Do.  white 

Swedish  ... 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine 
Do.  do.  and  .... 

Do.  do.  jid,  Sec. 

Do.  Spruce,  1st 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 


"/o/o 
9/0/0 
9/10/0 
io/xo/o 
: 18/0/0 
13/0/0 
6/0/0 
8/10/0 


Il/c/O 

17/0/0 

24/10/0 

15/15/° 

9/10/0 

io/ro/o 


7/10/0  I 
7/0/0 
5/0/0 


New  Brunswick 
Battens  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

xst 9/6 

Do.  and 8/0 

Other  qualities—  6/3 
Cedar,  Cuba,  ft  / 4 
Honduras,  &c.  /3S 

Mahogany,  Cuba  1st 

St  Domingo, 

cargo  ar.  /s  1 
Mexican,  do.  do.  j 3I 

Tobasco,  do.  do.  M 

Honduras,  do.  '4 

Box,  Turkey,  ton  «/o/o 

Rose,  Rio  — 7/0/0 

Bahia  „ 6/00 

Satin,  St  Doming.  0/0/5 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 
Walnut,  Italian  . . 0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS.-' 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London ; 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales  

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  55/ic/o  56,0/0 
Best  selected  ..  56/0/0  56/10/0 
Sheets,  strong. . ' 1 ' ' ' 


2/7/4i,  0/0/0 
. 5/15/0  5/17/6 
5/10/0  5/12/6 
6/5/°  7/10/0 


LEAD  - Pig 
Spanish  ....ton  13/0/0 
English  com. 

bands 13/5/0 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft 
and  upwards  . . 14/5/0 

Pipe 14/15/0 

ZINC—  English 

sheet ton  23/0/0 

Viellle  Mon- 
tague   23/10/0 

Spelter  21/0/0 

TIN— Straits  ....  73/7/6 
Australian..  ■ . „ 73/17/6 
English  Ingots..  9 6/0/c 

Banca  c/0/0 

Billiton 


61/0/0  61/10/0 
52/3/9  o/o/cr 
5d-  Sid- 


/o/o 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  17,2,6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0 

Do.  Ceylon 22/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  21/15/0 

Rape  seed,  English 

pale  27/ro/o 

Do.  Brown  26/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref.  ..  14/5/0 

Oleine 13/10/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3 

Do.  Black  0/5/0 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0 

Archangel 0/12/6 

Turpentine  ......  21/12,6 


74/2/6 

77/0/0 

o/o/o 


15/3/0 

14/10/0 

0/7/6 

0/6/6 

0/0/c 

o/h/o 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  Insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.tn.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
£100  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

ALDERSHOT.— Accepted  for  the  supply  of  a.oco  tons  of  granite 
road  rnetaJ,  for  the  Urban  District  Council : — 


Kent  Road  Co., 


AYLESBURY.— For  erecting  a detached  residence  Wendover 
road,  Aylesbury,  for  Mr.  E.  T.  MackrilL  Messrs.  W.  Taylor  &: 
Son.  architects,  Aylesbury-.  Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 

W.  Y.  Green  & Co £1.438  I Webster  & Cannon, 

H.  H.  Shorwin 1-39°  Aylesbury* .....£1.360- 

Mayne  & Son  i,378  | • Accepted. 


BEXHILL  (Sussex).— For  the  erection  of  walls,  kerbiog,  paving, 
&c..  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  G.  Ball,  C.E,  Council's 
Offices,  Bexhill  :— 

E.  Gntsell,  Silver hill,  St  Leonard's-on-Sea £614 


BRENTFORD.— For  the  erection  of  house  and  office,  Boston 
_ rewery,  Boston- road,  for  Messrs.  Fuller  & Co. . Griffin  Brewery, 
Chiswick.  Mr.  j.  Hume,  architect  and  surveyor,  Chiswick  :— 

Hansom £<*60  o o|S.  Hunt £75?  0 0 

J.  Barnes  833  o o Speechley  & Smith  . . 743  ° ° 

Adamson  Si  Son 80  o o I L.  Leeder  81  Co.* 739  >5'  0 

Dorey&Co.  783  o o|  ‘Accepted. 


CROMER.— For  the  erection  of  a residence,  Cromer.  Mr.  R.  W. 
W.  Carter,  architect,  Cromer : — 

Girling  & Smith _ . . £995  | J.  -White £897 

I.  Evans  975  J.  Riches  8*8 

H.  Bu  Jen*  - 903  | Harrison  8c  Blyth 815 

• Accepted. 


DEVONPORT.— For  additions  to  1 
Dainerel.  for  the  Union  Guardians. 
64.  Chapel -st  reef.  Devooport 

Pethick  Bros. £4.65 

Ambrose  Andrews  ... . 4.31 

G.  B.  Turpin  4.26 

T.  May 4.24 

J.  Partridge  4.»< 

■ Ulatd  & Stevenson ....  3.91 
. H.  Bucket-. 


I J.G 

I Tczer  & Son  .. 

A.  N.  Coles  . 

I W.  E.  Blake  . 


• Accepted. 


',  Plymouth* 3,228  o 

& Son,  Devon- 
rt  (withdrawn)  ....  2,849  15 


FERNDALE  (Glam.). — For  rebuilding  two  shops  and  premises  In 
High-street,  for  Mr.  W.  R.  Davies.  Messrs.  Edgar  Down  and 
A.  f.  Jones,  joint  architects,  1,  City-chambers,  Queen-stroet 
Cardiff:— 

"enkins £'.355  I Morris*  £1,020 

d.  Lewis 1,125  | * Accepted. 


GUILDFORD.— For  the  erection  of  a house.  Warren  road, 
for  Mr  G.  E.  Watawrght.  Messrs  lhctor  & Lunn,  arcbltocts  - 
Mitchell  Bros. £>.77°  r- 


F.  Milton 

Goddard  & Son 

S.  EUis  

Higlett  St  Hammond. 


Robinson  £2.380 

geriee  & Son  2,299 

Biown  Bros 2.288 

Bottrill  & Son,  Reading*  2,248 
• Accepted. 


architect,  Queen’s-chamberj,  Hastings 

J.  Ciuttendea  £593  0 I H.  Ashdown £ 

John  Lester 527  o I A.  H.  White 

F.  G.  Hatton — 480  10  Padgham  & Hutchinson. 

Chapman  & Cuff 450  o|  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea* 

• Accepted. 


HASTINGS.  — For  additions,  sanitary  works,  levelling  play- 
grounds, and  other  works  at  Sanduwn  Schools,  Old  London-ioad. 
Mr.  Arthur  Wells,  architect,  Queen 's-chambers,  Hastings:— 

i Lester £2.297  0 I Padgham  & Hutchinson  £2,130  o 

. G.  Hatton 2,250  10  I D.  Snow,  Hastings*.  . . 1,803  o 

A.  H.  White 2,190  o|  • Accepted, 
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II  4STINGS. — For  additions  to  the  girls'  school,  sanitary 

works,  levelling  playgrounds  and  boundary-  "'ills  at  both  the  girls’ 
and  infants'  schools.  Hollington.  for  the  School  Board.  Mr. 
Arthur  Wells,  architect,  Queen's  Chambers.  Hastings  :— 

T.  Lester  £1,577  I A.  H.  White  £1,223 

J.  Cruttenden  1,560  I Padgham  & Hutchinson  1.186 

F.  G.  Hatton  . 1.555  H.  Ashdown,  HoIUngtcn*  1.114 

Chapman  St  Cuff  >.343  I * Accepted. 


HOMERTON.  — For  alterations  and  additions  at  27.  Berger-road, 
Hoinerton,  for  Mrs.  E.  Knights.  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  architect  :— 
Snewin  Bros.  & Co — £499 


ILKLEY.— For  the  erection  of  three  villas.  Mes 
Ail  dn.  &•  Hill,  architects.  Prudential-buildings.  Bradford  : 

Masonry.— G.  Smith.  Ilkley £1.318 

Joinery — Eagle  Sc  Mawson,  Ilkley 685 

Plumbing.—].  Houldsworth,  Ilkley - 117 

Slating  — J.  Smithies,  Bradford 101 

Plastering.— R.  Richardson.  Ilkley 219 

Painting. — J.  Hankins.  Manningham 33 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  at  No.  13,  The 
Upper  Clapton,  for  Mr.  W.  Finch.  Mr.  A.  J.  England,  arct 
Goodall .£447  i Snewin  Bros  & Co 


Parade. 
• • -£390 


LONDON.— For  additions  I023,  Rockmead-road,  South  Hackney. 
Mr.  John  Hamilton,  architect : — 

Snewin  Bros.  & Co — — -..£>77 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  re-building  the  " Blenheim, '' 
Cale-streec,  Chelsea.  Mr.  H.  W.  Budd.  architect  :— 

Simmons  Bros.- £4.393  I Bush  £3  94* 

Prestage  & Co 4.025  Spencer  St  Co 3,780 

Martin,  Wells  & Co 3.958  j Snewin  Bros.  St  Co.  ......  3.735 


LONDON.— For  adding  new  cellars  to  Manor  Stores.  Chiswick, 
fane,  for  Messrs.  Fuller  Sc  Co..  Griffin  Brewery.  Mr.  J.  Hume, 
surveyor.  159,  High-road,  Chiswick  :— 

Soeechley  & Smith -£267  0 | G.  Allred  £256  ~ 

M.  N.  Rhodes 258 


t L.  Leeder  (accepted)  . 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  baths 'and  washhouses  for  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green,  including  piled  foundations, 
electric  lighting,  &c.  Mr.  R.  Stephen  Ayling,  architect.  Parlia- 
ment-mansions. Victoria-street,  S.W.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Riley,  28.  Victoria-street,  S.W.  :— 

Leslie  & Co £18,742  I Perry  & Co £16.187 

Holland  St  Hannen 16.476  Rider  & Sons 161228 

Bywaters  >6.375 I Nightingale  >5.763 

Holliday  St  Greenwood. . 16.333 1 H.  ' *'•" * 

, >6.293! 


Lawrence  & Soc 


• Accepted. 


to  bisc 


LONDON. — For  sundry  additions  and  alterations 
Shad  well,  for  Messrs  Meredith  St  D>ew,  Limited.  Mr.  Frederick 
Colyer.  architect,  14,  Victoria-street,  Westminster.  S.W.  — 

S.  G.  Bird £3.7>6  I J.  T.  Robey*  -£3.555 

• Accepted,  subject  to  variations. 


PORTISHEAD.— For  widening  the  lower  portion  of  West  Hill- 
road,  Portishead,  for  the  Portishead  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
T.  I.  Moss  Flower,  engineer.  Carlton  Chambers.  Bristol:— 

T.  & T,  Binns £468  o o I G.  Biss  & Son,  Portis- 

E.  Monks 249  10  o head* £>73.  9 0 

J.  Woolford 215  3 4 | • Accepted. 


PLUMSTEAD.— For  alterations,  &c.,  at  "The  Star”  public 
house,  Plumstead  Common-road.  S.E.  Mr.  I.  O.  Cook,  architect 
Hutton  £641  I Thomas  & Edge  £4*' 

16  |”  ' !- 


4:6  | Hcdgin  - £390 


t,  for  Mr.  J. 


READING. — For  rebuilding  54  and  55.  Munster-stree 
Sydenham.  Messrs.  Webb  & Blackwell,  architects 

Kingerlee  St  Son  £=.995  | G.  S.  Lewis  St  Bros £2.678 

Collier  St  Catley 2,783  J.  Bottrill  & Son,  Reading*  2.627 

Higgs  & Sons 2,730  | ‘Accepted. 


SHOTLEY  BRIDGE  (Durham).— Accepted  fo 
cottage  houses,  for  the  Gateshead  Union  Guarr.  _ 
Newcombe,  architect,  89,  Pilgrim-street.  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
W.  C.  Tyrie,  Redheugb.  Gateshead £>5,095  >3 


erection  of 


SUNDERLAND.— For  the  erection  of  a technical  coUege. 
Green-terrace,  for  the  Corporation.  Messrs.  Potts,  Son.&  Hemming--, 
architects,  London.  W.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Boreham  «& 
Morton,  Sunderland  : — 

Deduct  for 


Howe 

Shafcoe . . 
White.... 


SWANSEA -For  the  erection  of  offices  in  Aleaandra-road. 
Swansea,  for  the  Poor  Law  Guardians.  Swan-ea.  Mr.  Herbert  W. 
Wn|s.  architect.  Swansea.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Fleetwood,  3, 
New -court,  Carey-street,  London  :— 

David  Jenkins £7,750  I W.  J.  Morgan  


Weaver  St  Co. 
Davies  Brothers  . 
Thomas  Watkins 
Gustavus  Bros.  . 


Thom; 


i Davie 


6.840  1 Thomas  Richards 

6.8i6  I Bennett  Bros 

6,803 1 Lloyd  Bros,  (accepted) 


WOOLWICH— For  ne 
lare-street,  Woolwich. 

J.  L.  Holloway  ..  ...£930  I Thcmas  St  Edge 

Proctor  q...  - | J.  Chapman 

Munday  & Son  825  | 


WOOLWICH— For  ere 
ich,  tor  Mr.  G.  Mitchell 
architects : — 

Turtle  & Appleton £2.240  I J.  Chapman  £2.1 

Munday  & son  2.239  Goad  2.1 

H.  L,  Holloway 2,203  | Thomas  Sc  Edge* 2,1 

• Accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


'■  (If  it  Is  a ct 


; but  win — , — — — 

common  sewer,  iu  the  legal  sense,  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to  say 
without  detailed  information  and  plans,  or  perhaps  even  then.  The 
operation  of  the  law  on  these  points  is  still  very  uncertain.) 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  moetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  tho  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications . 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  Items)  which  tavo 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is  given  sublect 
to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written,  by  the  Editor,  who 
retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the 
author  of  a proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  Imply  Its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literal  y and  artistic  matters  should 
bo  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER"  (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  PREPAID.  To  all  parts  ofEurope,  America, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  India.  China.  Ceylon.  &c.,  26s.  per  annum. 
Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be 
addressed  to  the  publisher  of  " THE  BUILDER,"  No.  46.  Catherine- 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS  (by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  'T“  T>’ 

by  Friday  Mornings  Post. 


TEE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
DOULTING  STONB. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(Incorporating  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  It  Son 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.). 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven -street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 and  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED  1 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 


GT.GEOROE  3T.WE8TMIN8TBR  ll 
“ QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLES,” 
For  1893.  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1[ADVT. 


“ The  Builder, 
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Examples  of  French  Woodcarving. 

OODCARVING, 
and  the  objects 
on  which  wood- 
carving  is  be- 
stowed, form  a 
kind  of  link 
between  purely 
architectural  de- 
tail and  purely 
decorative  or  ornamental  work.  In  the 
stalls  of  a cathedral  or  church  it  becomes 
almost  a portion  of  the  architecture  of  the 
interior  ; it  in  fact  takes  on  itself,  very  often, 
an  elaborate  mimicry  of  built-up  archi- 
tectural forms ; or,  if  introduced  in  the  roof 
timbers,  it  becomes  an  integral  portion  of 
the  structure.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  appear  merely  as  surface  orna- 
ment on  the  panel  of  a box  or  casket, 
having  no  relation  with  architectural 
forms  beyond  the  fact  of  being  framed 
within  a panel  moulding.  A material  with  a 
fibre  running  one  way,  moreover,  has  its 
own  practical  limitations  in  regard  to  work- 
ing ; there  are  many  forms  suitable  for  carv- 
ing in  stone  which  are  not  suitable  for  wood, 
though  they  are  often  imitated  in  that 
material.  So  that  the  consideration  of 
examples  of  wood  carving  often  raises 
questions  both  of  an  aesthetic  and  practical 
nature. 

The  study  of  old  examples  shows  a great 
deal  of  this  kind  of  cross-purpose  in  carved 
wor^work.  In  the  present  day  there  is 
rather  more  of  a settled  feeling  in  favour  of 
treating  woodwork  in  a special  manner  suit- 
able to  the  material.  In  looking  over  old 
examples  we  find,  especially  during  the  late 
Mediaeval  period,  a considerable  amount  of 
carved  woodwork  imitating  stone  architec- 
tural forms.  In  the  great  age  of  stone-built 
architecture  the  forms  of  that  architecture 
had  so  taken  possession  of  men’s  minds 
that  they  seemed  to  pervade  everything ; 
silver-gilt  shrines  and  wooden  screens  alike 
had  their  buttresses  and  pinnacles.  And  in 
the  first  fervour  of  the  Renaissance  the 
columnar  order  also,  like  the  buttress  before 
it,  would  be  everywhere,  and  intruded  itself 
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into  woodwork  where  it  had  no  right  place. 
As  the  overpowering  influence  of  architec- 
ture, Gothic  or  Classic  declined,  we  find  in 
the  later  days  of  the  Renaissance  that  wood- 
carving freed  itself  much  more  from  architec- 
tural precedents,  and  developed  a purely 
decorative  treatment  of  its  own. 

This  is  perhaps  especially  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  French  woodcarving,  where 
the  architectural  forms  are  remarkably  pre- 
valent in  the  Mediaeval  work,  and  remarkably 
absent,  by  comparison,  in  the  late  Renais- 
sance work.  For  other  reasons  French 
woodcarving  is  of  special  interest.  It  pre- 
sents, taken  all  round,  the  finest  collection 
of  European  work  of  that  kind  ; and  in  that  of 
the  Renaissance  period  there  is  an  interesting 
mingling  of  a distinctly  French  taste,  which 
was  never  lost,  and  which  asserted  itself 
most  strongly  in  the*  later  Renaissance 
period,  combining  with  the  results  of  Italian 
influence. 

The  collection  of  a large  portfolio  of  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  French  wood- 
carving in  our  national  museums,  edited  by 
the  Manager  of  the  School  of  Art  Wood- 
carving at  South  Kensington,*  affords  not 
only  a valuable  repertory  of  examples  to 
stimulate  the  taste  and  ambition  of  the 
artisan,  but  also  a very  agreeable 
means  of  studying  and  comparing  a 
number  of  fine  and  interesting  examples, 
in  illustrations  which  are  so  effective  and  on 
so  large  a scale  as  to  make  the  best  possible 
substitute,  at  all  events,  for  the  study  of  the 
actual  works.  Even  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
in  many  of  the  plates,  is  quite  clearly  re- 
produced ; and  in  a good  many  of  the  plates 
full-size  profiles  of  the  moulded  portions  are 
added.  Altogether  the  portfolio  is  one  of 
the  finest  illustrative  publications  of  wood- 
carving which  has  been  produced. 

These  examples  are  chiefly  taken  from  the 
collection  of  French  woodwork  purchased  by 
the  South  Kensington  authorities  in  1S95, 
and  now  divided  among  our  various  national 

* “ French  Woodcarvings  from  the  National  Museums  : 
Printed  in  Collotype  from  Photographs  specially  taken. 
Edited  by  Eleanor  Rowe,  Manager  of  the  School  of  Art 
Woodcarving,  South  Kensington.  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Series.  London  : B.  T.  Batsford  ; 1896-1897. 
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museums.  The  three  series  comprise  (i)- 
work  of  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  six- 
teenth century,  (2)  work  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  (3)  work  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  classification 

according  to  date  has  been  no  easy 
matter.  On  the  advice  of  several  French 
experts,  the  Editor  determined,,  in  a 

general  way,  to  divide  each  century  into 
“ early,”  " middle,’’  and  “ late,”  and 
“ when  a king’s  name  is  mentioned  it  is  to 
suggest  that  the  design  and  carving  are 
typical  of  the  style  prevailing  during  his 
reign,  rather  than  to  assert  that  the  work 
was  actually  carried  out  during  his  lifetime.” 
In  treating  of  the  later  Renaissance  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  set  up  exact  landmarks,  and 
Miss  Rowe  quotes  from  an  article  in  the 
“ Dictionary  of  Architecture  ” to  the  effect 
that  the  only  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  sub- 
divide the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  into  six 
periods,  that  of  Louis  XV.  into  eight,  and 
that  of  Louis  XVI.  into  three,  and  call  each 
after  the  artist  or  person  whose  name  was 
paramount.  The  South  Kensington  authori- 
ties must  have  found  the  same  difficulty  ; 
they  have  ignored  it,  in  the  case  of  one  group 
in  their  collection,  by  the  comprehensive 
phrase  “ latter  half  of  sixteenth  century  ; 
but  at  this  moment  there  is  standing  in  the 
furniture  gallery  a cupboard  door  panel 
carved  with  a festoon  of  delicate  foliage,, 
immediately  over  a boldly  designed  coffer 
front  (splendidly  illustrated  in  No.  XXIII.  of 
Miss  Rowe's  plates)  of  great  breadth  of 
style — large  surfaces,  bold  sweeps  of  line— 
which  looks  as  if  it  belonged  actually  to  a 
different  century  from  the  door  above  it ; but 
both  are  labelled  “ early  sixteenth  century.” 
It  seems  impossible  to  assign  these  two 
pieces  of  work  to  anything  near  the  same 
period.  Have  the  Museum  people  made  a 
mistake  in  their  dating  of  the  first-named 
specimen  ? It  looks  rather  as  if  that  were 
the  real  solution. 

The  first  example  in  the  First  Series,  an 
oak  coffer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
original  of  which  is  in  the  Dublin  Museum, 
is  from  Northern  France,  and  is  noteworthy 
as  exhibiting  a much  less  architectural  and 
a much  more  characteristically  “ wooden  ’’ 
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Fig.  1. — Oak  Clicst : Late  XVth  Century. 


•treatment  than  most  of  the  Gothic  examples. 
The  carving  is  disposed  in  simple  panels 
‘hardly  even  defined  by  moulding,  and  the 
■larger  portion  of  it  consists  of  a carved 
•thistle  ornament  treated  with  much  vigour. 
{Possibly  its  neighbourhood  may  have  some- 
cthmg  to  do  with  its  greater  simplicity  of 
•style  and  treatment.  At  all  events  one  can- 
mot  help  being  struck  by  a similar  contrast 
.among  the  later  French  work  at  South  Ken- 
•siogtoE.  Alongside  of  one  or  two  highly 
■^iaborated  late  sixteenth-century  cabinets 
■^yith  a good  deal  of  architectural  detail, 
ds  an  example  from  Normandy,  of  the  same 
date  and  the  same  general  type  of  design, 
•but  curiously  coarse  and  thick  in  detail 
•compared  with  the  more  central  work  of 
'the  same  date.  To  return  to  the  portfolio; 
we  find  several  plates  of  objects  in  which 
•carved  tracery,  of  exactly  the  same  type  as 
•the  stone  tracery  of  the  period,  forms  the 
principal  source  of  effect  ; a kind  of  orna- 
ment certainly  not  specially  suited  to  wood- 
work. Plate  VII.  contains  the  remarkable 
■chest  of  which  we  give  a reduced  copy 
dn  fig.  1.  Here  again  we  find  tracery, 
■of  the  Flamboyant  type,  to  which  a 
curiously  oriental  effect  is  imparted  by 
the  small  flower  ornaments  which  stand 
jfnee  within  the  compartments  of  the  tracery  ; 
and  here  we  find  the  application  of 
cthe  buttress  or  pinnacle,  but  not  in  its 
usual  architectural  form  ; no  cut-out  set-offs 
.are  introduced,  but  the  buttress  takes  the 
afonn  of  a kind  of  attached  colonnette  with  a 
tsarface  decoration.  Miss  Rowe  quotes  Mr. 
{Pollen’s  remark  on  this  example  (which  is  in 
•the  South  Kensington  Museum)  to  the  effect 
that  “ the  little  buttresses  are  scaled  in  the 
■fashion  of  the  fifteenth  century  woodwork, 
when  tile-coverings  or  any  sort  of  decorative 
^reticulation  that  enriched  the  surface  of 


woodwork  were  adopted  as  ornaments." 
This  view  would  connect  the  ornament  of 
the  buttresses  directly  with  architectural 
detail ; but  we  doubt  if  this  is  the  case ; it 
seems  a natural  manner  of  decorating  a 
colonnette  of  this  kind.  We  do  not  quite 
understand  the  editor’s  remark,  “ the 
crockets  in  this  spring  from  the  outer  mould- 
ing of  the  arch,  which  dies  into  the  margin. 
The  effect  of  this  is  very  good,  as  it  avoids 
carrying  the  hollow  moulding  round  the 
panel.”  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the 
manner  of  springing  of  the  crockets  ; and  the 
hollow  moulding  is  carried  round  the  panel, 
though  interrupted  by  the  springing  of  the 
arch.  The  next  plate  (VIII.)  again  impresses 
one  with  the  difference  in  the  character  of 
Northern  French  work  of  this  class;  in 
general  aspect  the  design  looks  a great  deal 
earlier  than  the  last  named  ; the  arches  of 
the  compartments  are  round,  or  rather  seg- 
mental, and  the  colonnettes  chevroned  and 
otherwise  ornamented  in  quite  a Norman 
manner ; the  Flamboyant  character  of  the 
tracery  between  them,  however,  fixes  the  late 
date.  Several  other  traceried  examples  follow, 
and  then  a German  one  (why  introduced  here 
we  know  not),  a cupboard  door  of  oak,  in  which 
the  exceedingly  free  and  bold  treatment  of 
the  ornament,  founded  on  floral  forms  but 
very  highly  conventionalised,  is  an  example 
of  purely  wood  character  of  work,  and  cer- 
tainly throws  into  the  shade  all  the  French 
traceried  patterns  in  the  other  examples. 
Some  early  sixteenth-century  examples  at 
the  close  of  the  First  Series  are  very  inte- 
resting as  showing  us  the  early  form  of 
French  Renaissance  floral  detail,  graceful 
and  symmetrical  in  line,  yet  far  more  free 
and  much  nearer  to  natural  forms  than  the 
later  Renaissance  examples. 

With  the  Second  Series  we  come  into  the 


Francis  I.  period,  with  its  favourite  scroll- 
work in  panels,  of  which  the  first  example  < 
Plate  XIX.  is  a singularly  interesting  and) 
beautiful  one,  in  which  the  whole  surface  isi 
j covered  with  freely-flowing  spiral  stems  with 
i leaves  springing  from  them  ; a defect  in  it, 
however,  is  that  the  leaves  are  somewhat) 
too  naturalistic  for  the  conventionalised 
curving  of  the  stem  lines,  though  the  general: 
effect  is  so  very  graceful.  Miss  Rowe  callsl 
attention  to  the  treatment  of  the  spiral  stem 
lines,  “ which  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilled)! 
are  apt  to  look  hard  and  stringy,  instead  of  I 
being  graceful  lines  giving  strength  andj 
continuity  to  the  design.  The  most  satis-a 
factory  treatment  is  to  outline  the  spirals 
with  a fluter  or  veiner,  using  the  sides  of  the 
tool  to  cant  the  edges.  The  spiral  then: 
seems  to  blend  with  the  background,  and  hasu 
not  that  detached  look  which  is  so  often' 
noticeable  when  the  edges  are  cut  down  ver-i 
j tically.”  This  is  a good  point ; the  effect  of  j 
a spiral  stem  seeming  to  blend  with  thei 
ground  is  far  more  delicate  than  one  which,! 
as  far  as  its  section  is  concerned,  might  be) 
only  cut  out  and  applique. 

In  this  Second  Series  we  find  (in  accord-: 
ance  with  what  has  already  been  observed: 
as  to  the  earlier  Renaissance  period)  the 
influence  of  architectural  forms  still  very 
strong.  There  is  a notable  example  of  thisi 
in  the  fine  railing  given  in  Plate  XXII.,  and' 
at  present  in  the  furniture  gallery  at  South 
Kensington  ; yet,  except  in  the  fact  of  thei 
arches  at  the  top  from  one  baluster  to: 
another  (always  a bad  and  false  form  in 
woodwork),  and  the  small  classic  capitals! 
from  which  they  spring,  there  is  no  directs 
imitation  of  stone  architectural  features  ; the 
balusters,  charmingly  designed  and  full  of :i 
graceful  detail,  look  like  the  general  idea  of  ! 
the  stone  baluster  lengthened  out  into  suit-; 
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Fig.  2. — Panel , Music  dcs  Aits  Decora tifs,  Paris.  Late  XVIIIth  Century. 
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able  proportions  for  wood,  and  forming  in 
that  respect  a very  good  example  of  j the 
modification  of  design  to  suit  the  material. 
On  one  section  of  the  baluster,  nearly  half 
way  up,  an  ornament  of  masks  in  low  relief 
is  carved,  differing  in  each  baluster ; a nice 
point  in  this  bit  of  detail  is  that  'while  the 
balusters  are  round  in  section,  the  masks 
are  not  carved  so  as  to  look  symmetrically 
outward  and  inward  and  to  right  and  left, 
but  three  masks  occupy  the  circumfer- 
ence, so  that  they  face  unevenly  to  the 
eye;  a prelty  point  in  the  design.  The 
designs  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
include  a great  deal  of  the  kind  of  ornament 
called  strap-work,  which  when  introduced 
into  England  became  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  Elizabethan  detail.  In  regard  to 
this  class  of  work  we  may  quote  Miss  Rowe's 
remark  as  to  the  superior  delicacy  of  the 
French  work : — 

In  this  simple  style  of  carving  the  charm  of  the 
old  over  the  modern  work  is,  first,  that  the  pattern 
is  in  very  low  relief,  generally  being  under  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  ; and  from  this  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  greater  the  relief  the  greater  the  amount  of 
modelling  required  ; second,  that  where  the  pattern 
is  not  modelled,  or  only  very  slightly,  the  ground 
spaces  are  small  and  the  pattern  and  the  margin  are 
generally  united.  In  England  these  points  were  not 
always  observed,  and  consequently  the  work  is  often 
very  crude.” 

We  quite  concur  in  the  opinion  in  a 
general  way,  though  we  may  point  out  that 
in  the  examples  given  in  the  portfolio  only 
one  of  the  strap-work  patterns,  as  far  as  we 
observed,  is  connected  with  the  margin  : but 
it  is  certainly  better  so.  In  regard  to  the 
example  of  a cabinet,  Plates  XXIII.  and 
XXIV.,  where  one  piece  of  wood  is  planted 
on  another  to  make  a greater  projection  of 
moulding,  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the 
editor  warns  the  student  that,  though  this 
may  be  legitimate  in  some  cases,  “ for  fur- 
niture, or  anything  else  that  has  to  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  daily  use,  it  is  a very  great 
mistake.”  In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  the  mistake  of  applying  to  wooden 
furniture  a system  of  construction  properly 
belonging  to  stone  architecture. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  artistic 
vices  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  and  Louis 
Quinze  periods,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
artists  of  those  days  invented  a style  of 
detail  of  their  own,  often  very  effective  and 
beautifully  executed,  and  that  they  shook 
themselves  free  from  the  tyranny  of  archi- 
tectural detail  and  treated  their  carved  wood- 
work as  carved  ornament  simply,  and  not  as 
imitated  construction.  The  second  plate  of 
the  series,  Plate  XXXVIII.,  certainly  shows 
us  two  sets  of  balusters  in  which  architectural 
features  are  misapplied ; the  column  forms 
used  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  baluster 
are  too  thin  in  proportion  for  their 
situation,  and  the  treatment  of r the  lovVer 
portion,  though  pretty,  is  weak  and  wanting 
in  breadth  ; these,  in  short,  are  poor  designs, 
and  might  better  have  been  omitted  as  far  as 
the  student  is  concerned,  for  he  will  learn 
nothing  from  them.  But  in  the  remainder  of 
the  plates  we  are  almost  entirely  rid  of 
imitation  architectural  detail ; and  if  the 
ornament  is  not  of  the  purest  in  taste,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  its  grace  and  piquancy, 
and  in  some  cases  its  great  force  and 
vigour,  as  in  the  Louis  Ouatorze  candela- 
brum shown  in  Plate  XLI.,  which  may 
indeed  be  said  to  be  tawdry  in  style,  but 
of  which  the  vigour  and  verve  [the  French 
word  seems  best  to  define  the  French 


character  in  the  work)  are  undeniable.  As 
an  example  of  the  art  of  this  period  and  of  the 
illustrations  of  the  Third  Series  of  Miss  Rowe’s 
Portfolio  we  give  (Fig.  2)  a reduced  repro- 
duction of  the  panel  shown  in  the  concluding 
plate  (L1V.),  now  in  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs  at  Paris,  and  of  which  the  editor 
truly  says  that  a finer  example  could  not  be 
found  of  Louis  Seize  work,  as  regards 
design,  mouldings,  and  execution.  It  is  a 
meretricious  style  in  itself,  no  doubt,  and  it 
contains  the  mischievous  error  of  uniting 
conventional  and  naturalistic  foliage  in  the 
same  design  ; but  with  all  these  faults  what 
a grace  and  spirit  there  is  about  it,  and  how 
thoroughly  it  is  wood-carving  work,  and  not 
anything  else.  It  is  the  pretty  superficial 
art  of  a superficial  age,  and  one  would  not 
wish  to  revive  it ; but  it  is  certainly  charm- 
ing within  its  limits,  and  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  was  doing  his  best. 


THE  CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF 
MORTAR. 

By  H.  F.  Hills,  F.C.S. 

N 1892  Mr.  J.  Hughes  contributed 
two  papers  to  The  Builder  upon 
“ The  Composition  of  Ancient 
Mortars,”  in  which  he  gave 
analyses  of  a number  of  mortars  taken  from 
various  churches,  castles,  and  abbeys  of  the 
British  Isles.  One  of  the  papers  concludes 
with  the  following  important  statement : “The 
higher  the  proportion  of  amorphous  or  gela- 
tinous silica  soluble  in  alkali,  the  better  (is) 
the  quality  of  the  MOTtar,  and,  as  this  kind 
of  silica  is  associated  originally  with  the 
lime  rather  than  with  the  sand,  it  becomes 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  character 
and  composition  of  the  lime  intended  to  be 
used  should  be  fully  inquired  into  ; and  the 
best  possible  quality  in  the  neighbourhood 
always  selected  by  the  architect  and  used  by 
the  builder.”  The  details  relating  to  the 
estimation  of  this  “ soluble  silica  ” were 
given  in  the  paper  referred  to,  a 10  per  cent, 
solution  of  caustic  soda  being  used  as  the 
solvent. 

Upon  applying  the  process  described  to 
some  samples  of  old  mortar  taken  from 
Bow  Church  in  East  London,  and  adher- 
ing strictly  to  the  details  enumerated, 
very  satisfactory  and  concordant  results 
were  obtained.  The  sample  of  Bow 
Church  mortar  taken  for  analysis  was 
from  a joint  in  the  chancel  wall,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  made  when  the  wall 
was  first  erected  in  a.d.  1480-1490.  The 
joint  was  in  too  good  a condition  to  justify 
penetrating  into  it  to  any  great  depth,  but 
the  extreme  exterior  surface  was  avoided,  as 
it  might  be  contaminated  with  soot  and 
residues  from  the  evaporation  of  rain-water 
solutions  of  the  surrounding  stone  (Kentish 
rag).  The  mortar  was  hard,  compact,  and 
in  excellent  condition. 

Comparing  the  analysis  of  this  mortar 
with  Mr.  Hughes’  analyses,  it  is  found  that 
Corfe  Castle  possesses  the  mortar  which 
most  nearly  approaches  it  in  composition, 
thus  : — 

Bow  Church.  Corfe  Castle. 

Probable  date  of  erection 

about  ad 1480-1490.  rooo 

Water  (lost  at  212  deg.  F.)  4-48  2 42 

Water  of  combination  ...  3-30  4-02 

Lime  2655  31-05 

Magnesia  ...  ...  ...  '31  ’28 

Potash  — '20 

Soda — '15 

Oxide  of  iron  ) ...  ..00  f '95 

Alumina  J (‘15 

Sulphuric  anhydride  ...  4 S6  -26 


Bow  Church.  Corfe  Castle. 


Carbon  dioxide  184.7  22-86 

Chlorine  — ‘65 

Gelatinous  silica,  soluble 

in  alkali  8 37  7 50 

Insoluble  matters  (sand) ...  29  28  29-51 

Other  matter  and  loss  ...  -38  — 

I OO'OO  IOO'OO 


According  to  Mr.  Hughes,  the  mortar  of  ; 
Corfe  Castle  is  one  of  the  best  mortars  $ 
examined  by  him,  but  the  above  analysis 
shows  that  Bow  Church  mortar  is  of  an 
equally  good  quality.  It  is  remarkable  that  I 
Mr.  Hughes  did  not  find  as  much  as  1-5  per 
cent,  of  sulphuric  anhydride  in  any  of  the  <| 
ancient  mortars,  whereas  Bow  Church  mortar  j 
contained  4-86  per  cent.  This  may  have  \ 
been  present  in  the  lime  originally  used,  or  •! 
partly  present  in  the  water  used  for  mixing  j 
the  mortar,  or  it  may  have  been  absorbed  i 
from  the  atmosphere  through  the  agency  of* 
rain  water.  The  sand  when  separated  fromy 
the  calcareous  portion  of  the  mortar  appeared 
to  be  of  good  quality,  the  grains  being  I 
irregular  in  size,  and  for  the  most  part  j 
having  sharp  edges. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the 
carbon  dioxide,  the  combined  water,  and: 
possibly  of  the  sulphuric  anhydride  has  been  j 
absorbed  since  the  lime  and  sand  were 
mixed.  Deducting  these  three  constituents, 
and  calculating  the  percentage  proportions 


of  the  remaining  compounds, 
appears  thus : — 

the  analysis 

Bow  Church 

Mortar 

(on  quicklime 
basis). 

Moisture 

..  6-10 

Insoluble  silicious  matter 

..  39'9i 

Silica,  soluble  in  alkali ... 

..  11-41 

Lime  

..  36-19 

Magnesia... 

..  '042 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina 

• • 5'45 

Other  matter  and  loss  ... 

■52 

100-00 

The  insoluble  silicious  matter  was  found 
upon  analysis  to  yield  9164  per  cent,  silica- 
and  7-85  per  cent,  of  oxides  of  iron  and 
alumina. 

As  the  mortar  was  used  between  Kentish; 
ragstones,  the  following  remarks  from  Which-: 
cord's  " Observations  on  Kentish  Ragstone  ” 
are  of  interest : — 

“ The  durability  of  buildings  erected  with  ragstone  1 
depends  mainly  upon  the  qualities  of  the  lime  from; 
which  the  mortar  is  made.  The  durability  of  rag-, 
stone  wall  work  can  only  be  depended  upon  when: 
executed  with  mortar  made  with  lime  burnt  from 
the  ragstone  itself  ; this  mortar  becomes  in  the  lapse- 
of  time  so  very  hard  as  to  form  almost  one  and  thei 
same  body  with  the  stone." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  lime, 
used  in  this  case  was  made  from  the  rag-; 
stone  itself,  but  if  the  amount  of  " soluble 
silica ’’ present  in  lime  made  from  Kentish! 
rag  were  determined,  it  would  afford  some 
indication  as  to  the  probability  of  such  being; 
the  case.* 

The  proportions  of  sand  and  lime  used; 
were  probably  (roughly)  one  of  sand  to  one  1 
of  lime. 

The  next  sample  examined  was  some' 
mortar  or  grout  (believed  to  be  about  1 50  < 
years  old)  taken  from  a position  about  mid- 1 
way  between  the  internal  and  external  faces 

* Since  writing  the  above,  a piece  of  the  stone  from  the  : 
same  position  in  the  chancel  wall  has  been  examined  for : 
“ soluble  silica  " in  the  stone  itself,  and  also  in  the  quick  •; 
lime  obtained  by  calcining  the  stone.  It  was  found  that : 
conversion  into  quicklime  did  not  materially  affect  the  1 
soluble  silica.  The  figures  obtained  were 


Total  silicious  matter 7.25  ....  i2’io 

Silica  soluble  in  10  per  cent. 

NaOH  3 ’*>5  6'og 

Insoluble  silicious  residue  3'6o  ....  601 
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•of  the  external  wall  ol  the  north  aisle,  and 
about  2^  ft.  above  he,",  ground  level.  This 
wall  had  a total  thickness  of  about  22  in. 

This  mortar  contained  numerous  gravel 
pebbles  varying  in  size  from  about  I in. 
along  their  longest  edge  to  particles  little 
•larger  than  sand-grains.  The  pebbles  were 
rregular  in  shape  and  water-worn.  Upon 
grinding  down  the  mortar  and  picking 
•out  the  pebbles  by  hand,  these  latter  were 
found  to  amount  to  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  mortar.' 

The  mortar  could  easily^be  broken  up  and 
■crumbled  in  the  hands.  It  possessed  a 
peculiar  musty  odour.  When  heated,  a 
disagreeable  odour  of  burning  organic 
cnatter  was  evolved,  and  the  substance 
•darkened  for  a moment,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  liberation  of  free  carbon.  Very  rapidly, 
however,  the  carbon  vanished,  leaving  a 
greyish-white  residue,  which  was  devoid  of 
odour.  Even  upon  mixing  the  residue  with 
water  it  evolved  no  odour  beyond  that 
usually  obtained  upon  mixing  lime  with 
water. 

The  analysis  of  this  mortar  is  shown  in  the 
following  columns,  the  composition  being 
calculated  from  the  original  analysis  to  what 
it  would  have  been  before  the  lime  absorbed 
•carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere.  Taking 
the  figures  of  the  last  column,  it  will  be  seen 
fthat  the  mortar  consisted  of  a mixture  of 
gravel  and  lime  in  the  proportion  of  about 
three  of  gravel  to  one  of  quicklime.  The  per- 
centage of  "soluble  silica”  is,  as  might  be 
•expected,  by  no  means  high.  The  amount  of 
sulphuric  anhydride  is  high,  as  compared 
with  Mr.  Hughes’analyses,  but  it  approximates 
very  closely  to  the  amount  found  in  the  old 
«mortar  from  the  chancel  wall. 


Anal ysisfof  Grout  or  Mortar  from  Interior 
of  Aisle  Wall. 


— 

Analysis  after 
extracting 
Pebbles. 

f On  Quicklime 

Basis  deducting 

1 CO,  and 

Combined  Water. 

1 Analysis  in-  1 
eluding  Pebbles. 

1 On  Quicklime 
Basis  deducting 
CO,  and 

Combined  Water.' 

Moisture  (lost  at  212T) 

i-S8 

1.26 

Water  of  combination  and 
organic  matter  

4.82 

Cravel  pebbles  

• — 

— 

20 ‘oo 

■Other  insoluble  silicious 

5°’S5 

40.68 

:Silica,  soluble  in  10  per 
cent.  Na  OH 

2-00 

1 '60 

1-87 

Lime 

1 8 -95 

15-16 

•Carbon  dioxide  

•Oxides  of  iron  and 
alumina  

2-50 

'Sulphuric]  anhydride .... 

Magnesia,  &c.,  and  loss 

•89 

1*08 

•72 

•84 

roo-oo 

100-00 

100-00 

roo-oo 

t Equivalent  to  07-07  per  cent,  carbonate  of  lime 
•<Ca  CO,). 

* Equivalent  to  21.66  per  cent,  carbonate  of  lime 
.(Ca  CO,). 

It  was  suggested  that  loam  had  been  used 
•iirthe  mortar,  but  the  following  analysis  of 
■the  insoluble  silicious  matter  (excluding 
pebbles)  shows  that  it  was  evidently  ordinary 
gravel  and  not  'loam  that  was  employed. 
Had  loam  been  used  the  percentage  of 
■alumina  in  the  silicious  matter  would  have 


•been  higher. 

Insoluble 

Silicious 

Loam 

Matter 

(Abney) 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Silica 

93’2I 

667 

Alumina  

: } 2'8s 

/ 27'0 

Oxide  of  iron 

" \ 1-3 

Carbonate  of  lime  . 

— 

0-5 

Organic  matter 

— 

5’° 

96-06 

100  5 

H.  F.  H. 


NOTES. 

In  February  last  the  London 
Crud^Sewa^e  bounty  Council  instituted  what 

promises  to  be  a most  search- 
ing and  valuable  inquiry  into  the  purification 
of  sewage  by  filtration.  It  is  being  carried 
out  by  Dr.  Frank  Clowes,  chemist  to  the 
Council,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Houston,  who  is 
already  well  known  for  his  work  in  this 
department  of  science.  The  first  report  on 
the  subject  has  recently  been  issued,  and 
deals  with  the  " Bacteriological  examination 
of  London  crude  sewage.’’  This  report  con- 
tains the  result  of  Dr.  Houston’s  labours 
during  a period  of  about  two  months ; it  will 
be  followed  in  due  course  by  one  or  more 
reports  on  the  bacteriology  of  the  experi- 
mental filters  and  of  the  filtrates.  After 
describing  some  of  the  methods  used  in  the 
bacteriological  examination  of  sewage,  in- 
cluding the  search  for  specific  micro- 
organisms (such  as  the  typhoid  and  diphtheria 
bacilli,  bacillus  coli  communis,  &c.),  Dr. 
Houston  proceeds  to  estimate  the  number  of 
bacteria,  spores  of  bacteria,  liquefying  bacteria, 
bacilli  of  various  kinds,  and  other  minute 
organisms,  in  numerous  samples  of  (1 ) Barking 
crude  sewage  and  (2)  Crossness  crude  sewage. 
The  results  reveal  an  amount  of  life  almost 
inconceivable  in  its  multitude  ; in  one  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  Barking  sewage  upwards 
of  7,000,000  bacteria  were  found,  and  more 
than  5,000,000  were  found  in  a sample  of 
Crossness  sewage.  To  find  the  number  in 
a cubic  inch,  we  must  multiply  these 
already  - immense  numbers  by  (roughly- 
speaking)  sixteen.  The  numbers  of  specific 
bacilli  are,  in  comparison  with  these  totals, 
very  small,  but,  when  considered  positively, 
they  are  large  enough  to  show  the  deadly 
nature  of  crude  sewage.  Photo-micrographic 
illustrations  of  the  most  common  bacilli,  &c., 
add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  report. 
If  the  rest  of  the  inquiry  is  conducted  as 
ably  as  this  portion,  it  will  be  of  great  and 
lasting  benefit  to  men  engaged  in  this  most 
important  branch  of  sanitary  science. 


_ _ , A few  weeks  ago  Sir  John 

Underground  „ . , , J , , 

Water  of  the  Evans  pointed  out  what  would 
Lea-  be  the  effect  of  excessive 
pumping  from  the  New  River  Company's 
wells  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lea,  and  showed  that  the  channels  through 
which  springs  naturally  rise  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  might,  by  excessive  pumping  from  the 
underground  water  in  the  chalk,  be  con- 
verted into  passages  along  which  the  water 
of  the  river  would  escape  and  find  its 
way  to  the  wells.  His  prophecy  having  to 
some  extent  been  fulfilled,  he  has  written  to 
the  Times  about  it.  The  immediate  object 
of  his  calling  attention  to  these  matters  ap- 
parently is  to  expose  " the  fallacy  of  the  view 
that  in  the  chalk  of  the  valley  of  the  Lea 
there  was  an  unlimited  supply  of  under- 
ground water  available  for  use  in  London.’’ 
We  should  accept  the  general  view  put  for- 
ward by  Sir  John  Evans  if  we  thought  the 
surface  drainage  of  the  Lea  was  practically 
the  same  as  the  underground  drainage. 
No  doubt  springs  coming  up  in  the 
river  bed,  on  being  withdrawn,  allowed 
the  cracks  which  they  occupied  to  be 
filled  at  once  by  the  water  from  the  river. 
But  that  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that 
the  Lea  basin  is  a large  one,  and  from  the 
underground  flow  of  water  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  much  of  it  would  in 
any  case  be  unaffected  by  whatever  may  per- 


colate from  the  river  itself — the  main  body 
of  the  water  being  too  deep-seated  and  too 
far  off,  besides  flowing  parallel  with  the 
general  trend  of  the  Lea  in  some  cases,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  geologists. 
The  underground  water-supply  resources  of 
the  Lea  are  by  no  means  yet  exhausted, 
though  they  must  not,  of  course,  be  drawn 
upon  indefinitely. 


Magnetic  The  joint  discussion  last  Tues- 
of  Electric  day  by  the  Mathematical  and 
Railways.  Mechanical  Science  Sections  of 
the  British  Association  on  "The  Magnetic 
and  Electrolytic  Actions  of  Electric  Rail- 
ways ” shows  clearly  that  scientific  men  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
regulations  for  electric  traction  are  not 
stringent  enough.  Whilst  every  one  is 
anxious  that  cheap  and  rapid  traction  facili- 
ties should  be  provided  for  the  working 
classes,  yet  it  is  important  that  traction  com- 
panies should  not  be  allowed  to  use  the  earth 
as  part  of  their  return  circuit.  This  would 
be  no  great  hardship  to  them,  as  an  insu- 
lated return  can  be  made  at  very  little  extra 
expense,  and  in  some  cases  would  lead  to 
more  economical  working.  At  present  the 
return  currents,  as  in  the  case  of  the  City 
and  South  London  Railway,  often  upset 
telegraphic  and  telephonic  work,  and  pro- 
bably are  corroding  gas  and  water  mains 
more  or  less  rapidly.  Again,  the  interests 
of  a magnetic  observatory  such  as  Kew 
must  be  protected.  The  magnetograph 
records  now  being  taken  there  are  con- 
tinuous for  forty-two  years,  and  they  show 
that  only  by  continuous  work  for  many 
years  to  come  can  we  hope  to  get  at 
the  secret  of  the  earth’s  magnetism.  If  the 
records  are  disturbed  by  magnetic  induction 
from  the  long  line  of  trolley  wire  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  in  its  neighbourhood,  no 
money  compensation  will  remedy  the  evil,  as 
the  continuity  of  the  observations  will  have 
been  broken.  The  observatories  at  Wash- 
ington and  Toronto  have  been  rendered 
useless  as  magnetic  observatories  by  the 
induction  effects  from  electric  tramways,  and 
the  British  Association  has  done  well  to 
discuss  the  remedies  for  this  evil  before  it 
was  too  late. 


,The  Times  of  Tuesday  con- 
An  ElDayH0UrS  tained  a communication  detail- 

Expenment.  jng  qie  eXperience  Df  a Sunder- 
land shipbuilding  firm,  Messrs.  Short  Bros., 
in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  an  eight  hours’ 
day  at  their  works.  The  system  has  been 
adopted  there  since  1891,  and  the  following 
statement  from  a partner  of  the  firm  is 
quoted  : — 

“ Messrs.  Short  took  up  the  system  in  the  belief 
that  they  could  get  the  same  amount  of  work  out  of 
their  employes  by  a better  method  than  that  which 
then  prevailed.  Of  the  men  working  on  time  wages 
15  or  20  per  cent,  lost  the  first  quarter  of  the  day 
while  the  piecemen  scarcely  ever  started  before  S.30 
under  the  old  method.  The  men  started  at  six 
o’clock,  stopped  at  eight  for  half  an  hour  for  break- 
fast, had  another  interval  of  an  hour  at  noon,  and 
the  day’s  work  was  finished  at  five.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  old  system  was  carried  out  were 
such  that  many  workmen  were  physically  incapable 
of  maintaining  the  long  hours.  It  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  then  quite  common  for  a man  with  24s.  a week 
to  lose,  on  an  average,  three  quarters  per  week,  simply 
because  he  was  unable  to  rise  every  morning  at 
6 o’clock  and  work  full  time.  Under  the  system 
which  then  obtained  in  the  yard,  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  employes  never  started  till  after  the 
first  quarter  had  been  lost.  Under  the  forty-eight 
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hours’  system,  the  men  start — after  breakfast — at 
7.30,  and  go  on  with  only  one  break  until  5 o'clock, 
and  they  are  able  to  do  more  work  this  way  than 
under  the  old  system,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
work  is  got  out  of  the  machines,  the  results  of  the 
eight  hours'  system  being  an  increased  output  and  a 
decreased  cost.  Under  the  fifty-three  hours  the  men 
did  not  average  anything  like  eight  hours  per  day — 
indeed,  some  of  them  did  not  average  five  hours, 
owing  to  the  time  they  lost.  The  men  work  better 
and  more  hours  under  the  forty-eight  hours'  system 
than  under  the  other,  while  the  machinery  is  also 
kept  running  more  regularly  and  for  a greater 
number  of  hours." 

This  is  the  most  favourable  report  of  the 
result  of  the  eight  hours’  system  in  a large 
establishment  which  we  remember  to  have 
met  with  ; but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  experiences  of  some  other  large  em- 
ployers have  been  entirely  against  it,  and 
the  result  evidently  depends  a good  deal  on 
the  special  circumstances.  For  employers 
to  introduce  it  when  they  find  it  beneficial 
to  themselves  and  their  workmen  is  quite  a 
different  matter  from  clamouring  for  legisla- 
tion to  compel  all  employers,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  do  the  same.  If  it  is  found 
by  experience  that  the  system  of  starting 
later  and  doing  away  with  the  breakfast 
hour  works  better  for  employers  and  men  it 
will  be  further  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Short’s 
report  is,  at  all  events,  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  evidence  on  the  subject. 


to  be  able  to  estimate  the  cost  of  a pro- 
posed building  from  his  own  plans  much 
nearer  than  that,  and  that  his  clients  have 
very  good  right  to  complain  if  he  does  not. 


We  fear  the  history  ‘of  the 
2b ft"  competition  for  this  building 
affords  a fresh  illustration  of 
the  unfortunate  laxity  with  which  both  com- 
mittees and  architects  too  often  regard  the 
question  of  what  a building  will  really  cost. 
Competition  designs  were  invited  for  the 
building  on  the  basis  of  an  estimated  cost  of 
7,000/.  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  the  assessor, 
selected  the  design  of  Mr.  Dunford  as  being 
“ the  one  which  could  be  carried  out  at  a 
sum  nearest  the  limit  of  7,000/.,”  an  expres- 
sion which  shows  that  from  the  first  it  was 
evident  that  none  of  the  designs  could  have 
been  carried  out  for  that  sum  ; and,  according 
to  the  report  in  the  Essex  Herald , Mr.  Dun- 
ford  had  himself  stated  that  his  design  could 
not  be  carried  out  for  that  sum,  but  his  state- 
ment “ was  kept  from  the  Council  for 
months.”  Ultimately,  for  reasons  which  do 
not  appear,  the  Walthamstow  District 
Council  discarded  the  architect  of  their 
first  choice  (thereby  throwing  over  the 
assessor's  award),  and  appointed  another 
competing  firm,  Messrs.  Spalding  & Cross, 
whose  design  they  considered  much  superior. 
Messrs.  Spalding  & Cross,  on  being  asked, 
estimated  the  cost  of  their  design  at 
from  8,000/.  to  9,000/.,  so  that  they  went 
into  the  competition  ignoring  the  con- 
ditions. On  tenders  being  obtained,  how- 
ever, the  lowest  was  for  14,836/.,  which  it 
appears  has  been  accepted,  amid  a good 
deal  of  grumbling.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Council  started  with  a mistaken  idea  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  kind  of  building  they 
wanted  ; but  having  deliberately  advertised 
for  a building  not  to  exceed  7,000/.,  the  con- 
ditions should  have  been  maintained  ; and 
the  proper  thing  to  do,  when  the  assessor 
found  that  none  of  the  designs  could  be  exe- 
cuted for  the  sum  proposed,  was  to  pronounce 
the  competition  void.  Furthermore,  when 
we  find  an  architect  stating  the  probable 
cost  of  a building  at  9,000/.,  and  the  lowest 
tender  coming  out  at  nearly  15,000/.,  we 
cannot  but  observe  that  any  architect  ought  | 


Sanitary  Con-  The  sanitary  condition  of  the 
dkion  Urban  District  of  Alnwick,  and 
o . nwic  . housing  of  the  working 

classes  therein,  is  the  subject  of  a report  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  by  Dr.  G.  S. 
Buchanan.  In  Alnwick  and  Canongate  a 
variety  of  unwholesome  conditions  were 
reported  in  1849  by  Mr.  (Sir  Robert) 
Rawlinson  to  the  General  Board  of  Health 
unhealthy,  damp,  and  overcrowded  dwell- 
ings, packed  away  in  narrow  courts  and 
alleys  behind  the  main  thoroughfares; 
abundance  of  privy  and  midden  nuisances 
unpaved  or.  badly  paved  yards  ; no  public 
water  supply  and  no  system  of  sewerage  ; but 
between  1852  and  1S54  a large  improvement 
j scheme  was  carried  out  by  the  newly 
j appointed  Alnwick  and  Canongate  Local 
Board.  But  it  appears  that  at  the  present 
time  a large  proportion  of  the  dwellings  of 
I the  town,  principally  those  occupied  by  the 
poorer  classes,  are  to  be  found  huddled  on 
| small  areas  at  the  back  of  the  main  thorough- 
I fares.  Almost  always  it  has  happened  at 
( one  or  another  time  in  the  history  of  a pro- 
perty that  whatever  open  space  originally 
belonged  to  it  has  been  utilised  for  building. 
As  a rule,  the  only  windows  and  doors  are 
those  facing  the  passage  or  common  yard. 
These  dwellings  are  thus  without  through 
ventilation,  and  commonly  they  receive  in- 
sufficient light.  Windows  are  frequently 
small,  and  often  can  be  opened  only  to  a 
trifling  extent.  Standing  on  a wet  soil,  con- 
structed of  porous  stone,  and  unprovided 
with  damp-proof  course,  these  houses  are 
| conspicuously  damp.  To  the  unhealthiness 
I produced  by  crowding  together  of 
1 sanitary  dwellings  upon  area  are  added 
the  evils  attending  overcrowding  of  persons. 

; Drainage  appears  to  be  fairly  good.  Excre- 
' ment  disposal  is  nearly  always  by  water- 
1 closets,  though  these  are  reported  to  be  hardly 
I sufficient  in  number  for  the  inhabitants;  and 
j the  receptacles  for  house  refuse  (removed 
j once  a week  by  the  Corporation)  are  unsatis- 
! factory ; they  are  often  only  old  pails, 

| broken  boxes,  or  other  makeshifts,  and 
usually  they  have  no  cover  ; in  consequence, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  scavengers’  cart 
much  of  the  refuse  may  become  blown  about 
the  public  streets.  The  water  supply,  ob- 
tained from  springs  on  land,  three  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  Alnwick  is  reported  to  be 
liable  to  contamination  from  drainage  of 
public  highways  and  by  farm-house  and 
cottage  sewage,  though  recently  consider- 
able improvements  have  been  effected.  At 
each  of  the  springs  a chamber  has  been  con- 
structed with  a view  to  excluding  surface 
drainage,  and  water  is  carried  thence  to  the 
mains  in  iron  pipes.  Additional  springs 
have  been  brought  within  the  collecting 
system.  Such  water  as  is  not  derived  from 
springs,  however,  is  principally  contributed, 
as  before,  by  drainage  of  agricultural  land. 
This  source  of  supply  cannot  be  considered 
satisfactory,  not  only  because  much  of  the 
land  furnishing  the  water  is  from  time  to 
time  manured,  but  also  because  it  is  apt  to 
fail  altogether  in  dry  seasons. 


Old  House  AN  interestinS  old  house  in  the 
Burned  Rue  de  Jouy,  near  the  Hotel 
in  Paris.  de  yille,  Paris,  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  house  was  built  from 


the  designs  of  Francis  Mansard,  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  the 
Due  d'Aumont.  Lebrun  painted  in  it,  as  a 
decoration,  his  “ Apotheosis  of  Romulus,” 
and  the  sculptor  Auguier  adorned  the  garden 
with  a fine  group  of  “ Venus  Couchde.” 
Under  the  First  Empire  the  house  had  been 
transformed  into  the  Mairie  of  the  district, 
and  more  recently  it  had  become  the 
“Pharmacie  Centrale  des  Hopitaux.”  Al- 
though the  original  design  had  suffered  a 
good  deal  during  the  successive  transforma- 
tions of  the  building  for  these  various 
purposes,  it  still  retained  a good  deal  of  the 
original  sculpture  and  decorative  detail,  and 
was  regarded  by  French  archeeologists  as  a 
building  of  considerable  interest. 


The  revived  interest  in  the 
of' LUhSS. art  of  lithography  is  to  be 
further  illustrated  by  a special 
exhibition  of  lithographs  at  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  to  open  on  November  1, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  0/ 
Council  on  Education.  As  lithography  was 
discovered  by  Senefelder  in  1798,  this 
will  be  a centenary  exhibition.  The  ‘‘De- 
partment ” will  be  assisted  in  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  by  a 
committee  organised  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  opportunity  wily 
be  taken  to  get  a representative  collection  of 
the  lithographs  of  Raffet  and  Charlet,  and* 
other  eminent  French  lithographic  artists  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  A good 
collection  of  Raffet’s  works  would  in  itself 
make  the  exhibition  worth  holding. 

The  Cluny  The  sc^ieme  for  keeping  the- 

Museum,  ground  clear  in  front  of  the- 
Cluny  Museum  has  unfortu- 
nately fallen  through.  The  Government  and 
the  Municipality  were  pretty  well  agreed  as 
to  the  purchase  of  the  land,  but  at  the  last 
moment  the  proprietors  refused  to  sell  it,  and 
appear  to  have  formed  the  resolution  to 
build  apartment  houses  on  the  ground  on< 
their  own  account.  It  is  a pity  that  this 
could  not  have  been  prevented,  as  the  new* 
block  will  undoubtedly  interfere  with  the 
effect  both  of  the  Cluny  Museum  and  the 
New  Sorbonne  buildings. 


MICHELANGELO.* 

By  C.  J.  Tait. 

The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  notebook: 
of  one  Lodovico  di  Lionardo  Buonarrotv 
Simoni  : “ I record  that  on  this  day,  March  6,. 
1474,  a male  child  was  born  to  me.  I gave 
him  the  name  of  Michelangelo,  and  he  was 
born  on  a Monday  morning  four  or  five  hours 
before  daybreak,  and  he  was  born  while  I was 
Podesta  of  Caprese,  and  he  was  born  at 
Caprese.”  We  learn  further  from  Vasari  that; 
at  the  moment  of  his  nativity  “-Mercury  and 
Venus  entered  with  a benign  aspect  into  the 
house  of  Jupiter,  which  indicated  that  marvel- 
lous and  extraordinary  works,  both  of  natural, 
art  and  intellect  were  to  be  expected  of  him.” 

He  was  second  in  the  family.  His  elder 
brother,  however,  we  shall  not  hear  much  of,. 
He  entered  the  Priory  of  San  Marco,  and  was 
lost  to  the  world.  Michelangelo  thus  became 
practically  the  eldest  son  in  so  far  as  responsi- 
bility went — responsibilities  that  toward  his 
father  and  younger  brothers  he  loyally  ful- 
filled. 

Six  months  after  his  birth  his  family  removed 
to  Settignano,  a suburb  of  Florence,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  stone  quarries,  from 
which  the  city  is  built,  and  where  his  forebears 
were  masons.  He  was  put  to  school,  where  he 
showed  himself  backward,  giving  up  all  his 
leisure  time  to  drawing,  in  which  pursuit  his 


* A Paper  read  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Tait,  A.R.LB.A.,  at  the 
Exeter  Technical  and  University  Extension.  College,  June. 
1897. 
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master  secretly  abetted  him.  After  the  usual 
•reluctance  exhibited  by  parents  to  abandon 
their  children  to  the  seductions  of  the  arts, 
Michelangelo  was  apprenticed  to  Ghirlandajo, 
the  goldsmith  and  painter  who  executed  the  cele- 
brated frescos  in  the  choir  of  S.  Maria  Novella. 
The  apprentice  soon  showed  great  technical 
ability  “ by  producing  perfect  copies  of  ancient 
drawings,  executing  the  facsimiles  with  con- 
summate truth  of  line,  and  then  dirtying  the 
paper  so  as  to  make  it  pass  off  as  the  original 
Of  some  old  master  ” — another  second  Chat- 
terton,  indeed. 

Ghirlandajo  was  a foremost  painter  in  the 
Florentine  manner,  but  the  precocious  boy 
liked  neither  the  man  nor  his  manner.  His 
sympathies  were  already  engaged.  “The 
boy,  now  drawing  from  one  thing,  now  from 
another,”  we  are  told,  “ without  fixed  place 
or  steady  line  of  study,  happened  one  day  to  be 
taken  by  Granacci  (another  pupil)  into  the 
garden  of  the  Medici  at  San  Marco,  which 

farden  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo — a man  of  the 
rst  intellectual  distinction — had  adorned  with 
antique  statues  and  other  reliques  of  the  plastic 
art.  When  Michelangelo  saw  these  things 
and  felt  their  beauty,  he  no  longer  fre- 
quented Domenico’s  shop,  nor  did  he  go  else- 
where, but  judging  the  Medician  gardens  to  be 
the  best  school,  spent  all  his  time  and  faculties 
in  working  there.”  Lorenzo  observed  the  lad’s 
talent  and  took  him  into  his  household,  at  the 
same  time  providing  some  small  office  in  the 
Customs  for  his  father.  The  humble  Lodovico 
asked  only  for  this  obscure  post,  when 
Lorenzo  answered,  with  a smile,  “ Ah,  my 
friend,  you  will  never  be  rich.”  Two  years 
after  this  Lorenzo  died,  but  he  had  showed  the 
Cad  much  kindness,  taking  an  interest  in  his 
work,  and  calling  him  up  to  show  him  any  new 
gem  or  intaglio  he  became  possessed  of. 
Michelangelo  never  forgot  this  friendship, 
and  it  bound  him  to  the  Medician  interest  for 
bis  life.  It  was  during  this  period  that,  while 
working  in  the  church  of  the  Carmine,  a young 
braggart  sculptor,  Torregiano,  gave  him  a 
blow  that,  breaking  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  has 
given  us  that  face  that  we  know  and  love  so 
well.  This  Torregiano,  who  Cellini  tells  us 
was  more  of  a bravo  than  a sculptor,  came  to 
England,  and  did  work  in  Henry  VIII. ’s 
Chapel  at  Westminster.  The  gentleman  in 
question  afterwards  came  to  a violent  end  in 
Spain. 

The  Medici  household  being  broken  up  by 
Charles  VIII.  s inroad,  Michelangelo  started  off 
to  Bologna.  In  consequence  of  a defective 
passport  he  was  there  fined  50/.,  which  an 
opulent  Bolognese,  learning  that  he  was  a 
sculptor,  paid  for  him,  and  took  him  into  his 
service.  He  remained  more  than  a year,  when 
a sentiment  against  alien  immigrants  drove  him 
back  to  Florence,  which  was  then  under  the 
rule  of  Savonarola.  The  year  following  he 
went  to  Rome,  as  the  most  likely  field  for  his 
talents.  Circumstances  had  mixed  him  up 
with  the  Cardinal  di  San  Georgio.  While 
in  Florence,  a Roman  dealer  had  seen  a Cupid 
of  Michel's,  which  he  bought  for  30  ducats 
and  sold  for  200  ducats  to  the  Cardinal  as  an 
antique.  The  purchaser  becoming  suspicious 
of  the  trick,  sought  out  the  most  likely  sculptor, 
and  being  directed  to  Michelangelo,  his  doubts 
were  confirmed,  and  the  dealer  was  made  to 
refund  the  price.  This  incident  served  as  some 
introduction  to  the  capital,  for  the  Cardinal  gave 
him  small  works  to  do,  but  he  made  a better 
friend  in  one  Jacopo  Gallo,  for  whom  he 
executed  a group  of  Dionysos,  followed  by  the 
famous  Pieta  of  the  Vatican,  which  at  once 
raised  him  to  notoriety.  The  articles  binding 
the  sculptor  to  the  performance  of  this  work 
ary  still  extant,  setting  forth  the  time  that  the 
work  should  take,  viz.,  one  year,  and  the 
amount  to  be  paid  him  for  the  same,  including 
the  cost  of  the  marble — in  all  450  golden  ducats 
of  the  Papal  mint.  The  group  represented  the 
mother  of  the  dead  Christ  supporting  the 
body  of  her  Son  upon  her  knees.  He  had 
before  this  doubtless  executed  another  group 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child  which  is  now  in 
Bruges.  There  is  no  clear  evidence  as  to 
the  date,  but  he  writes  from  Rome  to  his  father 
to  hide  and  be  careful  of  a work  which  was 
destined  for  some  Flemish  patron.  This  group 
is  more  simple  in  conception  than  that  of  the 
Vatican.  The  frame  of  the  Madonna  is  not  of 
so  large  a mould,  nor  the  head  so  proportion- 
ally small,  thereby  accentuating  this  charac- 
teristic of  build.  The  group  is  pleasing,  and 
in  contrast  to  the  Pieta,  which  is  painful. 

Meanwhile  the  sculptor’s  family  were  giving 
him  some  trouble  and  anxiety.  His  father  had 


lost  his  berth  in  the  Customs  with  the  banish- 
ment of  Piero.  His  second  brother  he  had  set 
up  in  the  cloth  trade,  where  he  did  but  indiffer- 
ently well.  The  next,  who  was  but  little  good, 
he  put  in  the  same  business ; and  the  next  to  him, 
again,  greatly  annoyed  Michel  by  sinking  to 
the  level,  as  he  expresses  it,  of  a common 
peasant  upon  his  father's  farm  at  Settignano. 
These  four  often  required,  and  were  not  back- 
ward in  asking  assistance,  which  the  elder  son 
was  always  ready  to  give,  although  it  must  often 
have  greatly  reduced  his  slender  resources. 
“Although  as  I have  said,”  he  writes,  “I  am 
out  of  pocket  myself,  I will  do  my  best  to  get 
money.  I will  send  you  what  you  ask  for, 
even  should  I have  to  sell  myself  into  slavery.” 

His  own  habits  of  life  were  parsimonious 
enough.  When  at  Bologna  he  slept  four  in  a 
bed,  himself,  that  is,  and  his  three  workmen. 
Although  under  such  circumstances  he  must 
surely  have  slept  less,  yet  under  no  conditions 
did  he  sleep  much.  Sleep,  he  declared,  gave 
him  pains  in  the  head  and  deranged  his 
stomach.  Further,  having  a tendency  to  cramp, 
he  always  slept  in  his  clothes,  even  to  the  tall 
boots  which  he  always  wore.  One  thinks  with 
sympathy  of  the  three  workmen.  He  took  but 
little  pleasure  in  his  food,  and  during  the 
progress  of  any  important  work,  he  kept  a piece 
of  bread  in  his  pocket,  which  he  consumed 
during  his  labour. 

This  ascetism  of  life  was  neither  healthy  nor 
natural.  Indeed,  a point  in  the  dramatic  setting 
that  surrounds  the  sculptor’s  life,  draws  its 
pathetic  note  from  his  morbid  disregard 
for  the  innocent  joys  of  this  world,  and 
the  melancholy  that  fastened  upon  him. 
They  tell  how  he  walked  the  streets  of  Florence 
“ like  an  executioner.”  One  thinks  of  him  in 
connexion  with  Samuel  Johnson,  who  fought 
bravely  against  the  same  curse.  Still  his  health 
was  better  than  might  have  been  expected,  for 
he  was  a weakly  child. 

He  is  described  as  having  been  middling  in 
height,  broad  in  the  shoulders,  the  rest  of  the 
body  somewhat  slender  in  proportion.  “ The 
shape  of  his  face  oval,  the  space  above  the  ears 
being  one  sixth  higher  than  a semicircle.  Con- 
sequently, the  temples  project  beyond  the  ears 
and  the  ears  beyond  the  cheeks,  and  these 
beyond  the  rest,  so  that  the  skull  in  relation 
to  the  whole  head  must  be  called  large.  The 
forehead  seen  in  front  is  square  ; the  nose  a 
little  flattened,  not  by  nature,  but  because  when 
he  was  a young  boy,  Torrigiano,  a brutal  and 
insolent  fellow,  smashed  in  the  cartilage  with 
his  fist.  Michelangelo  was  carried  home  half 
dead  on  this  occasion,  and  Torrigiano,  having 
been  exiled  from  Florence  for  his  violence, 
came  to  a bad  end.  The  nose,  however,  being 
what  it  is,  bears  a proper  proportion  to  the 
forehead  and  the  rest  of  the  face.  The  lips  are 
thin,  but  the  lower  is  slightly  thicker  than  the 
upper,  so  that  seen  in  profile,  it  projects  a little. 
The  chin  is  well  in  harmony  with  the  features 
I have  described.  The  forehead  in  the  side 
view  almost  overhangs  the  nose,  and  this 
looks  hardly  less  than  broken,  were  it  not  for 
a trifling  protuberance  in  the  middle.  The 
eyebrows  are  not  thick  with  hair.  The  eyes 
may  even  be  called  small,  of  a colour  like 
home,  but  speckled  and  stained  with  spots  of 
bluish  yellow  ; the  ears  in  good  proportion  ; 
hair  of  the  head  black,  as  also  the  beard, 
except  that  both  are  more  grizzled  by  old 
age ; the  beard  double-forked,  about  five 
inches  long  and  not  very  bushy,  as  may  partly 
be  observed  in  his  portrait.”  His  portrait, 
painted  by  himself,  hangs  among  the  portraits 
of  great  artists  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  in  com- 
pany with,  may  I add,  our  own  painters, 
Leighton  and  Millais. 

Michelangelo  returned  to  Florence  abthe  age 
of  twenty-six,  with  considerable  opportunities 
before  him.  Notwithstanding  the  wealth  of 
able  sculptors  which  Florence  could  once 
boast,  there  was  now  no  one  of  repute  to 
greatly  interfere  with  his  chances.  Verocchio, 
Luca  della  Robbia,  Desiderio,  were  the  last  of 
the  great  names  passed,  or  passing,  away.  One 
of  his  first  commissions  was  the  David,  which 
until  recently  stood  in  front  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  and  now  removed  to  a museum.  The 
story  of  this  statue  is  probably  well  known  to 
you  : how  the  Signory  had  had  a block  of 
marble  in  their  possession  for  a hundred  years 
or  so,  that,  having  been  blocked  out  for  the 
form  of  a prophet  at  the  Carrara  quarries,  but 
blocked  out  badly,  was  put  aside  as  spoiled,  and 
impossible  to  get  a figure  out  of.  An  oppor- 
tunity having  arisen  of  getting  rid  of  the  stone, 
Michelangelo  was  consulted  as  to  its  final  pos- 
sibilities, with  the  result  that  he  promised  to 


shape  a statue  from  it.  The  result  is  ingenious, 
for  it  is  so  tight  a fit  that  you  can  see  where  he 
has  come  to  the  outside  face  of  the  block  and 
had  to  leave  it.  It  was  just  one  of  those 
problems  that  delighted  him,  and  tickled  the 
speculative  Florentine  fancy.  A contract  was 
drawn  up  and  a special  studio  built  ; and  here, 
for  two  years,  for  the  sum  of  400  golden  florins, 
the  sculptor  worked.  You  must  understand 
that  the  modern  method  of  modelling  a full- 
size  figure  in  clay  and  pointing  it  off  upon  the 
marble  had  not  been  invented,  and  the  artist 
probably  worked  from  a small  wax  model. 
There  are,  indeed,  at  South  Kensington  wax 
models  of  the  limbs  of  this  figure  some  six  or 
eight  inches  in  length,  most  carefully  displaying 
the  anatomy,  and  it  was  from  these  that  the 
artist  doubtless  worked.  There  was  thus  no 
certainty  in  the  effect  of  his  blows  upon  the 
chisel,  and  the  extraordinary  energy  with 
which  he  dealt  them  was  not  calculated 
towards  precision. 

“ I am  able  to  affirm,”  says  a witness,  “ that 
I have  seen  Michelangelo  at  the  age  of  more 
than  sixty  years  knock  off  more  chips  from  an 
extremely  hard  marble  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  than  three  young  stonecutters  could  have 
done  in  three  or  four  ; a thing  quite  incredible 
to  one  who  has  not  seen  it.  He  put  such  im- 
petuosity and  fury  into  his  work  that  I 
thought  the  whole  must  fly  to  pieces,  hurling 
to  the  ground  at  one  blow  great  fragments 
3 in.  or  4 in.  thick,  shaving  a line  so  closely 
that  if  he  had  overpassed  it  by  a hair’s  breadth 
he  ran  the  risk  of  losing  all,  since  one  cannot 
mend  a marble  afterwards  or  repair  mistakes 
as  one  does  with  figures  iof  clay  and  stucco.” 
The  David  cannot  be  said  to  be  a pleasing 
figure.  The  enormous  size  of  the  head,  hands, 
and  feet  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body, 
can  only  be  excused  or  rather  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  sculptor  must  have  set  himself 
to  make  a realistic  representation  of  a raw 
youth,  growing  by  pauses  and  snatches,  and 
not  yet  fully  developed.  One  feels  in  this  case 
as  one  feels  before  all  his  work  in  varying 
degrees,  that  he  started  with  an  idea,  a domi- 
nating idea  which  drove  his  mallet  and  chisel 
at  the  furious  rate  with  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  wielded  them,  but  which  seems  to  have  been 
gradually  and  insensibly  overcome  by  realistic 
influence.  In  this  figure  the  idea  would  clearly 
be  that  of  adolescence,  a youthful  man  or  a 
manly  youth  ; a distinction,  I may  remind  you, 
that  a Greek  sculptor,  with  his  subtle  refine- 
ments of  expression,  boasted  to  display.  But 
the  David — says  one  critic — is,  to  state  the 
matter  frankly,  “ a colossal  hobbledehoy.” 

At  this  time  Michelangelo  made  the  two 
tondi,  Madonnas  in  relief  enclosed  in  circular 
spaces.  One  of  these  we  possess,  and  it  hangs 
in  Burlington  House.  It  is  very  graceful, 
recalls  the  Bruges  Madonna,  and  is  not 
finished. 

He  also  began  an  immense  cartoon  for  a 
fresco  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  known  as  “The 
Battle  of  Pisa,”  while  Leonardi  da  Vinci  was 
employed  upon  another  wall.  It  was  done 
after  the  manner  of  Signorelli,  whom  Michel- 
angelo always  considered  as  the  greatest 
Italian  master,  in  which  estimate  we  can 
hardly  agree  with  him.  Signorelli  was 
extremely  able  as  a draughtsman  and  bold  as  a 
colourist,  but  in  effect,  he  was  as  hard  as  nails. 
For  the  rest  of  his  time  in  Florence  the 
sculptor  seems  to  have  given  up  his  chisel  for  the 
composition  of  sonnets.  Despite  his  extra- 
ordinary energy,  he  had  his  times  of  dream- 
ing. He  is  said  to  have  been  by  constitution 
saturnine  and  sluggish,  only  energetic  when 
powerfully  stimulated.  Indeed,  he  himself 
would  have  wished  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  a poet  rather  than  as  a sculptor. 

Julius  II.  ascended  the  Papal  throne  in  1503, 
and  with  this  event  begins  a connexion,  an 
intimacy  between  two  powerful  natures  that 
was  to  mark  a long  period  in  Michelangelo’s 
work-a-day  career.  Fiery,  impatient,  ambitious 
of  immense  projects,  but  large-minded  withal, 
Julius  was  a patron  fit  to  be  served.  There 
must  have  been  many  passages  of  arms  between 
man  and  master,  some  of  which,  at  least,  have 
been  recorded. 

Julius  was  desirous  to  build  himself  a 
mausoleum  to  do  honour  to  his  name,  and  he 
sent  for  Michelangelo  to  Rome  to  assist  him. 
Two  thousand  ducats  were  given  the  sculptor, 
and  he  was  sent  off  to  Carrara  to  quarry  the 
marble,  where  he  spent  eight  months  among 
the  mountains.  The  Carraras  stand  white  and 
bare  between  Florence  and  Spezzia,  in  view  of 
both  cities,  and  the  eight  months  must  have 
been  dreary  enough.  Apartments  were  given 
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to  Michel  near  the  Vatican,  and  a bridge  was 
thrown  across,  that  Julius  might  visit  him  as 
often  as  he  had  a mind  to  ; and  his  mind  was 
not  always  Michelangelo's.  The  drawing 
extant  of  this  mighty  undertaking  which  never 
reached  fruition,  is  a mere  rough  ink  sketch, 
but  Condivi  describes  it  as  having  four  faces, 
and  surrounded  by  niches  filled  with  statues. 
The  arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architec- 
ture were  to  be  represented  with  Julius  as  their 
patron  ; upon  the  cornice  were  to  stand  four 
large  figures,  of  which  Moses  was  one  ; and 
somewhere  higher  up  still  were  two  angels 
bearing  a sarcophagus,  one  of  them  smiling 
as  if  to  rejoice  that  the  soul  of  the  Pope 
had  been  received  among  the  blessed  spirits, 
the  other  weeping,  as  if  in  sorrow  that  the 
world  had  been  robbed  of  such  a man.  With- 
in was  a chapel  where  the  Pope  proposed  to 
place  his  remains.  In  all  there  were  more  than 
forty  statues,  not  including  histories  of  the 
Pontiff's  actions  in  bronze  reliefs. 

Julius  died  in  1513,  and  it  does  not  appear 
how  much  of  the  design  had  been  executed. 
His  successor  was  delegated  to  continue  the 
work  and  the  whole  design  was  reconsidered 
and  a new  contract  made,  and  yet  another  later. 
The  only  remains  of  this  momentous  and  futile 
undertaking  are  the  two  captives  of  the  Louvre, 
still  unfinished,  and  the  Horned  Moses.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  sculptor’s  fault 
that  the  work  lagged.  The  projects  vvere 
repeatedly  changed  by  Julius  in  his  lifetime, 
who  had  innumerable  irons  in  the  fire  upon 
which  he  blew  hot  and  cold,  and  after  his 
death  bv  the  legions  of  busybodies  that 
haunted  the  idle  city.  That  unmatchable  waster 
of  time,  a legal  process,  was  dragged  in  to  still 
further  hamper  matters  in  order  to  recover 
sums  of  money  which  it  was  alleged  were  not 
represented  by  the  work  done.  There  was  a 
fourth  and  yet  a fifth  contract,  and  after  many 
suggestions  as  to  where  the  monument  should 
be  ultimately  placed,  it  found  a refuge  in  San 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  in  the  year  1545.  Moses 
still  figures  in  the  design.  All  the  other  sculp- 
ture is  from  the  hands  of  other  artists.  Thus, 
this  quite  unimportant  work,  as  it  ultimately 
became,  dragged  itself  through  forty  years  of 
Michelangelo's  life.  The  pain  and  vexation 
that  this  business  caused  him  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  letter,  referring  to  a delay  in 
one  of  the  contracts  : — 

“ For  the  loyalty  of  thirty-six  years,  and  for  my 
having  given  myself  of  my  own  free  will  to  others, 
I deserve  no  better.  Painting  and  sculpture,  labour 
and  good  faith  have  been  my  ruin,  and  I continually 
go  from  bad  to  worse.  Better  would  it  have  been 
for  me  if  I had  set  myself  to  making  matches  in  my 
youth.  I should  not' be  in  such  distress  of  mind. 
I will  not  remain  under  this  burden,  nor  be  vilified 
every  day  for  a swindler,  by  those  who  have  robbed 
me  of  my  life  and  honour.  Only  death  or  the  Pope 
can  extricate  me.  Your  lordship  tells  me  that  1 
must  begin  to  paint  and  have  no  anxiety.  I answer 
that  one  paints  with  the  brain  and  not  with  the 
hands,  and  he  who  has  not  his  brains  at  his  com- 
mand produces  work  that  shames  him.  Therefore, 
until  my  business  is  settled  I can  do  nothing  good. 
The  ratification  of  the  last  contract  does  not  come. 
On  the  strength  of  the  other  made  before  Clement, 
I am  daily  stoned  as  though  I had  crucified  Christ. 
My  whole  youth  and  manhood  have  been  lost,  tied 
down  to  this  tomb." 

In  order  to  attend  upon  Julius,  the  sculptor 
had  left  uncompleted  his  cartoon  of  the  battle 
of  Pisa  for  the  Signory  of  Florence,  and  he 
seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a disagree- 
ment with  the  Pope  to  return  to  it.  Speaking 
of  these  dissensions,  he  says  “ that  they  all  arose 
from  the  envy  of  Bramante  and  Raffaello  da 
Urbino,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  my  not 
finishing  the  tomb  in  his  lifetime.  They 
wanted  to  ruin  me.  Raffaello,  indeed,  had 
good  reason,  for  all  he  had  of  art  he  owed  to 
me.  Then  again,  Pope  Julius  changed  his 
mind  about  the  tomb  and  would  not  have  it 
made.  Not  knowing  this,  I applied  to  him  for 
money,  and  was  expelled  from  the  chamber. 
Enraged  at  such  an  insult,  I left  Rome  on  the 
moment.”  “Tell  the  Pope,”  he  adds,  “that  if 
henceforth  he  wants  me,  he  must  look  for  me 
elsewhere.”  Julius  was  equally  put  out  by  such 
summary  treatment,  and  despatched  five  horse- 
men after  our  sculptor  to  bring  him  back,  but  to 
no  purpose.  Julius  applied  to  the  Signory,  who 
at  last  told  their  scapegrace  that  they  had  no 
mind  to  go  to  war  with  the  Pope  because  of 
him.  “ You  must  return,”  they  said  ; “ and  we 
will  write  you  letters  of  such  authority  that, 
should  he  do  you  harm,  he  will  be  doing  it  to 
this  Signory.”  So  Michel  took  the  letters  and 
returned  to  his  master,  after  having  tried  a 


bout  with  him,  as  the  Signory  added,  that  the 
King  of  France  would  not  have  ventured  on. 

Michelangelo  bought  his  pardon  by  executing 
a bronze  statue  of  Julius  for  San  Petronio  at 
Bologna,  on  the  portals  of  which,  you  will 
remember,  Della  Ouercia  worked.  Bronze 
casting  was  not  at  "all  in  Michelangelo’s  line, 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  know  that  the 
crafty  old  Pope  was  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
looked  upon  the  order  in  the  light  of  a task. 
He  gave  the  sculptor  1,000  ducats  for  the  job, 
which  amount  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in 
the  endeavour  and  the  re-casting  of  the  statue, 
the  first  attempt  having  failed.  The  metal 
caked , an  accident  that  Cellini  so  graphically 
describes,  when  he  threw  his  pewter  dishes 
into  the  pot  to  help  it  to  burn.  Writing  to 
his  brother  upon  the  second  attempt,  Michel 
says  : “ Well,  well,  there  is  much  to  thank  God 
for  ; it  might  have  been  worse.”  But  he  adds  : 
“ If  I had  the  whole  thing  to  do  again,  I don’t 
think  I could  survive  it.”  This  statue  stood,  or 
sat  rather,  over  the  central  door  of  San  Petronio 
exactly  three  years,  when  it  was  thrown  down 
in  a tumult,  and  the  remains  were  cast  into 
cannon. 

The  next  task  assigned  to  the  sculptor  by  his 
master  was  the  painting  of  the  vault  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  for  the  sum  of  3,000  ducats.  He 
had  had  little  painting  to  do  since  he  left  the 
studio  of  Ghirlandajo.  The  “ Battle  of  Pisa  ” 
had  been  executed  in  black  and  white.  After 
a year  at  this  work  he  writes  to  his  father  : 
“ I am  still  in  great  distress  of  mind  be- 
cause it  is  now  a year  since  I had  a 
farthing  from  the  Pope,  and  I do  not  ask 
because  my  work  is  not  going  forward 
in  a way  that  seems  to  me  to  deserve  it.  That 
comes  from  its  difficulty,  and  also  from  its  not 
being  my  trade.”  The  whole  vault  of  the 
Sistine  is  over  10,000  square  feet,  and  cut  up 
by  spandrels  and  lunettes.  The  painter  was 
ultimately  able,  by  the  aid  of  seven  assistants, 
to  cover  it  with  343  figures,  some  12  ft.  and 
some  18  ft.  in  height.  The  preliminary 
sketches  and  cartoons  for  this  work  probably 
took  him  a year  at  least.  The  date  of  his  com- 
mencement is  uncertain,  but  he  was  in  full 
swing  by  January,  1509.  He  did  not  get  on 
with  his  assistants.  It  was  a peculiarity  with 
him  that  he  never  could  get  along  with  those 
working  beneath  him.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
irritated  him,  and  on  the  other,  his  capacity 
for  drudgery  without  proper  food,  sleep,  or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  washing,  interfered  with 
those  sentiments  of  respect  with  which  a 
servant  should  regard  the  master.  Then  mould 
broke  out  over  the  first  portion  completed,  and, 
in  despair,  he  begged  the  Pope  to  release  him 
from  his  contract.  “ It  is  not  my  trade,”  he 
again  told  the  Pontiff,  “ and  if  you  do  not 
believe  it,  come  and  see.”  And  Julius  often- 
times did  come  and  see,  climbing  up  the 
ladders  and  being  assisted  on  to  the  scaffold  by 
the  long-suffering  craftsman.  The  first  half  of 
the  ceiling  was  uncovered  in  November,  1509, 
after  the  painter  had  been  shut  up  for  two 
years,  and  the  result  was  at  once  enormously 
popular. 

The  scheme  of  the  ceiling  may  be  roughly 
described  as  sybils  and  prophets  alternating, 
and  occupying  the  lunettes  of  the  windows, 
while  the  Deluge,  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  of 
Adam  and  the  creation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
trees  of  the  earth  covered  the  vault  between 
them.  The  final  completion  of  this  work  was 
spread  over  years.  It  was  suggested — it  is 
hinted  too,  by  jealous  enemies  of  the  painter — 
that  other  artists  should  be  called  in  to  finish 
the  decoration  and  so  make  the  chapel,  like  the 
Pantheon  at  Paris,  a monument  to  contemporary 
talent.  Bramante  again,  whom  Michelangelo 
always  regarded  as  a dangerous  man,  was 
credited  with  the  suggestion.  Bramante  was 
an  important  architect  whom  we  shall  hear  of 
later  in  connexion  with  St.  Peter’s.  But  it  was 
left  to  the  great  sculptor  to  complete  amid  the 
many  labours  and  anxieties  of  his  life. 

Hi’s  family  were  a constant  tax  upon  both  his 
energies  and  his  resources.  A letter  written  to 
his  brother  Simone  will  illustrate  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  constantly  placed. 

“ I have  something  to  say  to  you  which  I have 
said  before.  If  you  will  endeavour  to  live  rightly 
and  to  honour  and  revere  your  father,  I am  willing 
to  help  you  like  the  rest,  and  I will  put  it  shortly 
within  your  power  to  open  a good  shop.  If  you 
act  otherwise.  I shall  come  and  settle  your  affairs 
in  such  a way  that  you  will  recognise  what  you  are 
better  than  you  ever  did,  and  will  know  what  you 
have  to  call  your  own.  No  more.  What  I lack  in 
words  I will  supply  with  deeds.  I cannot  refrain 
from  adding  a couple  of  lines.  It  is  as  follows  : I 


have  gone  these  twelve  years  past  drudging  about 
through  Italy,  borne  every  shame,  suffered  every 
hardship,  worn  my  body  out  in  every  toil,  put  my 
life  to  a thousand  hazards  and  all  with  the  same 
purpose,  of  helping  the  fortunes  of  my  family.  Now 
that  I have  begun  to  raise  it  up  a little,  you,  and  you 
alone  choose  to  destroy  and  bring  to  ruin  in  one 
hour  what  it  has  cost  me  many  years  and  such 
labour  to  build  up.  By  Christ’s  body,  this  shall  not 
be  ; for  I am  the  man  to  put  to  rout  ten  thousand 
of  your  sort,  whenever  it  be  needed.  Be  wise  in 
time  then,  and  do  not  try  the  patience  of  one  who 
has  other  things  to  vex  him.”* 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society. — At 
the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society, 
held  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  gave 
an  address  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
Watton  Abbey,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
disclosed  by  excavations  two  or  three  years 
ago.  Mr.  Hope  said  there  were  yet  many 
points  in  the  history  of  the  abbey  to  be  cleared 
up,  and  before  the  paper  which  he  had 
promised  the  Society  could  be  written  and  put 
into  a final  and  readable  form,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  further  excavations. 
The  abbey  had  belonged  to  the  remarkable 
Gilbertine  Order,  which  was  originated  by  a 
rector  of  Sempringham,  in  Lincolnshire,  who 
provided  this  foundation  for  some  ladies  of  his 
parish  who  were  desirous  of  leading  a religious 
life.  This  monastery,  if  it  might  be  called  so, 
was  literally  a place  of  entire  seclusion,  and  those 
ladies  having  retired  to  it  never  left  it.  In  order 
that  they  might  receive  the  necessities  of  life 
certain  lay  sisters  were  appointed  to  wait  upon 
them,  and  those  sisters  brought  food  to  the 
nuns  and  put  it  through  a small  window  or 
hole  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  monastery.  But 
Gilbert,  the  founder,  concluded  that  this  was 
not  a desirable  state  of  things,  as  it  made  it 
possible  for  the  lay  sisters  to  hold  conversa- 
tions with  the  secluded  ladies  on  secular 
matters,  and  disturb  the  current  of  their 
thoughts  towards  higher  things.  Thus  it  came 
that  the  lay  sisters  also  entered  the  monastery 
to  perform  their  duties  within,  and  without 
they  were  replaced  by  a number  of  lay  brothers 
who  attended  to  the  external  affairs  of  the 
nuns.  But  that  arrangement  also  raised 
difficulties.  It  occurred  to  Gilbert  to  get  over 
them  by  attempting  to  model  his  new  estab- 
lishment on  the  lines  of  the  great  Cistercian 
Order,  which  was  then  in  a flourishing 
condition.  He  applied  to  that  order  to 
take  those  sisters  under  their  charge,  but 
the  abbots  of  the  order  refused.  Gilbert 
then  drew  up  a code  of  rules  based  on  those  of 
the  Cistercians.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Cister- 
cians a certain  number  of  monks  were  priests 
who  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  community, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  ladies  that  was  a diffi- 
culty that  had  to  be  got  over.  Gilbert  decided 
to  attach  to  each  of  his  foundations — for  that 
at  Watton  was  only  one  of  seven — a small 
college  of  from  seven  to  thirty  canons.  Those 
chaplains  were  bound  by  the  rule  of  St.  Austin 
or  Augustin,  and  some  have  this  establishment 
of  Cistercian  nuns  with  Augustinian  canons  as 
chaplains.  The  rule  was  extremely  exacting 
in  laying  down  restrictions  that  were  Tramed 
to  keep  the  two  sexes  apart.  In  the  church  a 
wall  was  built  between  the  canons  and  the 
nuns  so  that  the  one  sex  could  not  see  the  other. 
The  Gilbertine  Order  did  not  appear  to  have 
made  great  progress  in  England.  Only  twenty- 
six  monasteries  of  the  order  existed  ; half  of 
them  were  mixed.  At  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries  only  three  existed  as  double 
houses,  and  of  these  Watton  was  one.  Mr. 
Hope  proceeded  to  describe  in  detail  the 
excavations  at  Watton. — Yorkshire  Post. 


Gasworks  Extension,  Selby.— On  the  9th  inst. 
a Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Selby,  in  relation  to  the  application  of  the  Urban 
District  Councillor  power  to  borrow  8,400/.  for  gas- 
works extensions.  The  Clerk  to  the  Council  stated 
that  the  present  storage  capacity  of  the  works  was 
equal  to  105,000  cubic  feet.  At  times  in  1892  the 
highest  day’s  consumption  was  100,700  ft.  ; last 
winter  it  rose  to  180,000  ft.  At  the  present  time  the 
Council  had  practically  very  little  more  than  half 
storage  for  half  the  maximum  day’s  consumption. 
In  reply  to  the  Inspector,  the  Gas  Manager  said 
that  when  the  new  purifier  was  put  in  they  would 
be  able  to  purify  425,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day. 
The  new  gas-holder  would  have  a capacity  of 
196,000  cubic  feet,  and  it  would  be  constructed  with 
a view  to  two  other  lifts  being  added. 


* To  be  continued. 
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COUNTRY  HOUSE,  SUTTON. 

In  designing  this  house  the  problem  for 
solution  was  the  arrangement  of  a billiard-room 
without  materially  increasing  the  cost. 

This  has  been  overcome  by  using  the 
entrance  hall  as  a billiard-room,  thus  obtaining 
the  additional  advantage  of  a good  entrance 
hall  not  usually  to  be  found  in  houses  of  this 
size.  The  hall  runs  up  two  floors,  a gallery  at 
the  staircase  end  serving  for  an  access  to  the 
bedrooms.  Below  the  staircase  is  arranged  the 
garden  entrance  through  which  would  be 
obtained  a glimpse  of  the  garden  from  the 
hall. 

The  materials  are  red  brick,  and  stone 
facings  to  the  large  hall  window.  Portions  of 
the  upper  parts  and  walls  are  finished  with 
rough  timbering  and  plaster,  the  timber  being 
treated  with  Stockholm  tar.  The  roof  is  to  be 
finished  with  brindled  tiles. 

Ernest  Runtz. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Exhibition  Building  for  Glasgow. — The 
designs  for  the  Glasgow  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  1901  have  been  considered  by  a sub- 
committee, with  the  result  that  premiums  have 
been  awarded  as  follows  : — The  first  premium 
(250/.)  to  Mr.  James  Miller,  223,  West  George- 
street,  Glasgow,  for  design  signed  “ Winter 
Palace  ” ; the  second  premium  (150/.)  to  Mr. 
A.  N.  Paterson,  136,  Wellington-street,  Glasgow, 
for  design  signed  “ Aiblins  ” ; and  the  third 
premium  (100/.)  to  Mr.  John  A.  Campbell,  44, 
West  George-street,  Glasgow,  for  design 
signed  “ Fin  de  Siecle  ” (rather  a misnomer  for 
a design  for  an  exhibition  in  1901).  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  James 
Miller  as  architect  for  the  buildings  has  been 
formally  confirmed.  The  competition  was 


limited,  we  believe,  to  Glasgow  architects  ; 
very  properly,  considering  the  amount  of  archi- 
tectural talent  which  Glasgow  possesses. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural 
Society.  — Some  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  made  an  excursion  to  Launceston  on  the 
loth  inst.,  when  the  ruins  of  the  Priory  were 
inspected  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Otho  B. 
Peter,  by  whose  direction  excavations  were 
made  in  1893,  when  the  foundations  of  the  old 
buildings  were  uncovered,  which  included, 
when  complete,  a church  about  260  ft.  in 
length.  The  Priory  was  of  the  Austin  Canons, 
founded  in  1170  by  Bishop  Robert  Warehvast. 
A fine  Norman  doorway  now  forms  an 
entrance  to  the  White  Hart  Hotel.  The  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  built  in  1524-40, 
was  visited.  Constructed  of  granite,  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  period  when  artistic  con- 
struction had  given  place  to  surface  decora- 
tion, its  outer  walls  being  almost  covered  with 
carved  panels.  It  is  a great  contrast  to  the 
exceeding  plainness  of  many  of  the  country 
churches.  The  old  castle  was  also  visited. 


Naval  College,  Dartmouth. — We  understand 
that  preparations  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Naval 
College  at  Dartmouth,  in  place  of  the  cadets'  train- 
ing ship  Britannia,  will  commence  almost  imme- 
diately. The  plans  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb  have  been 
approved  by  the  Admiralty.  They  provide  for  the 
accommodation  of  260  of  the  young  officers  as  well 
as  the  permanent  staff  !of  instructors.  The  college 
will  be  three  stories  high,  and  will  comprise  a cen- 
tral block,  with  clock  tower  and  wings  stretching 
right  and  left.  There  will  be  a raised  terrace  in 
front.  One  of  the  old  ships  will  be  retained  in  the 
river  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sailors  attached 
to  the  college.  The  erection  of  the  building  is  ex- 
pected to  occupy  four  years. 


3Uustration0. 

PROPOSED  CHURCH  OF  ENGLISH 
MARTYRS,  YORK. 

■HIS  should  have  been  entitled  on  the 
plate  “ Proposed  church,”  but  it  was 
only  after  the  lithograph  had  been 
printed  that  we  learned  from  the  archi- 
tect that  the  scheme  had  been,  in  fact,  aban- 
doned after  the  design  had  been  made. 

The  design  was  made  originally  under  the 
firm  of  Goldie,  Child,  & Goldie,  but  was  really 
the  design  of  Mr.  E.  Goldie,  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  firm. 

The  plan,  as  will  be  seen,  is  of  some  interest 
from  the  treatment  of  the  nave  as  two  aisles 
with  a central  arcade.  In  the  exterior  the 
position  of  the  octagon  turret  is  happy,  and  it 
contrasts  picturesquely  with  the  wide  low 
tower.  The  duplicate  arrangement  of  the 
nave  is  effectively  shown  on  the  west  eleva- 
tion. 


HAMBURG  TOWN  HALL. 

The  new  Town  Hall  at  Hamburg,  which  has 
just  been  taken  into  use,  has  been  long  under 
consideration — in  fact,  practically  ever  since 
the  destruction  of  the  old  Town  hall  in  the 
great  Hamburg  fire  of  1842.  Numerous  pro- 
posals were  already  made  at  the  time  as  to  a 
suitable  site  and  the  general  arrangements,  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  among  others,  being  consulted, 
as  well  as  the  Superintending  Architect  to  the 
Senate,  Mr.  William  Lindlay.  Gottfried  Semper 
also  made  suggestions  at  that  time.  After  the 
matter  had  then  been  shelved  for  a number  of 
years,  an  International  Competition  was  opened 
in  1856,  and,  of  the  forty-four  architects  who 
competed,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  received  the  first 
premium.  The  idea  of  giving  the  commission 
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Proposed  Church  0)  the  Holy  Martyrs.  Plan. 


to  a foreigner,  however,  seemed  distasteful  to 
the  Hamburg  Senate,  and,  after  various  post- 
ponements, another  competition  was  again 
tried  in  1876,  when  Messrs.  Mylius  & Bruntschli 
(who,  we  believe,  are  Swiss  architects) 
obtained  the  first  prize.  Again  the  award 
was  apparently  distasteful  to  the  Hamburg 
authorities,  though  they  seem  to  have  been 
at  a loss  as  to  the  selection  of  a local  architect, 
for  there  was  certainly  no  one  at  the  time 
among  the  members  of  the  profession  at  Ham- 
burg who  stood  head  and  shoulders  over  his 
confreres.  After  various  further  attempts  it  was 
hence  finally  decided  to  place  the  commission 
in  the  hands  of  a Committee  of  local  architects, 
who  were,  if  I may  say  so,  to  prepare  a col- 
lective design.  The  members  of  this  committee 
were  Messrs.  Grotjan,  Haller,  Har.ssen,  Hauers, 
Lamprecht,  Meerwein,  Robertson,  Stammann, 
and  Zinnow,  of  whom,  however,  Messrs.  Robert- 
son and  Lamprecht  died  before  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid.  Herr  Haller  acted  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  whilst  the  General  Manager 
and  Secretary  appointed  under  their  auspices 
was  Herr  Geissler. 

For  a building  designed  by  a committee 
after  a protracted  preliminary  history  as 
described  above,  and,  considering  all  the  petty 
rivalry  and  the  interference  of  busvbodies,  the 
new  town  hall  is  certainly  not  as  unsatisfactory 
as  might  have  been  expected,  though  it  is 
essentially  commonplace  both  in  general  design 
and  in  detail.  No  doubt  Hamburg  can  pride 
itself  on  the  building,  which  is  entirely  the  work 
of  local  men,  for,  apart  from  the  design,  its 
execution  was  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Hamburg  firms,  and  every  possible  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  anything  going  to  outsiders.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that  whilst  in 
1885  the  estimate  showed  the  figure  of  230,000/., 
the  small  bill  of  extras  has  run  the  accounts  up 
to  nearly  half  a million  sterling.  Taking  the 
design  as  such  and  also  the  lack  of  perfection 
in  its  execution,  we,  however,  scarcely  think 
that  Hamburg  has  had  its  money’s  worth,  unless 
the  embodiment  of  local  effort  as  shown  in  the 
Hamburg  Town  Hall  is  valued  by  the  autho- 
rities at  some  special  figure. 

The  plan  of  the  building  was  given  in  our 
issue  of  January  5,  1895,  in  connexion  with  a 
general  view  of  the  exterior.  It  does  not  show 
any  featureof  special  interest,  excepting,  perhaps, 
in  the  negative  sense  that  some  of  the  corridors 
are  very  dark  for  a structure  of  this  description. 
The  principal  rooms  are  on  the  first-floor  level, 
and  comprise  a grand  central  hall,  a Council 
chamber  for  the  Common  Council,  a Council- 
room  for  the  Senate,  and  further  numerous 
ante-rooms  and  parlours.  The  offices  are 


mainly  on  the  ground  floor  and  on  the  second  j 
floor,  whilst  much  of  the  basement  is  taken  up 
by  the  Rathskeller,  or  “ tavern,”  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  German  Town  Hall,  and 
which  in  this  instance  is  by  far  the  best  part  | 
of  the  interior  of  the  building. 

The  Town  Hall  will  always,  no  doubt,  be  ; 
considered  an  important  structure,  owing  to 
its  associations  and  its  massive  proportions,  \ 
but  as  far  as  architecture  is  concerned,  we  are 
afraid  something  much  better  was  expected 
when  a city  of  such  importance  as  Hamburg 
expended  half  a million  sterling  on  a new  home 
for  its  Hanse  and  Municipal  Government. 


PALACE  GATE  HOUSE,  KENSINGTON 
GORE. 

This  house  has  just  been  finished  after  under- 
going very  extensive  and  substantial  remodel- 
ling. As  it  now  stands  the  frontage  on  Palace 
Gate  is  entirely  of  Portland  stone.  The  dining- 
room is  panelled  in  English  oak,  with  an  oak 
ceiling  and  stone  mantelpiece.  The  hall  and 
staircase  are  also  in  English  oak,  the  ceilings 
being  in  carved  plaster,  as  well  as  the  soffits  of 
the  staircase.  The  study  and  the  morning- 
room  are  examples  of  careful  treatment  in 
painted  wood.  The  drawing  room,  on  the  first 
floor,  the  interior  of  which  is  shown  in  the  j 
lithograph,  is  panelled  and  decorated  in  pear 
wood,  the  walls  between  the  panelling  being  ! 
hung  with  silk,  while  above  is  a carved  plaster  | 
frieze,  the  ceiling  also  being  of  the  same 
material. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Harold  Cooper  is  the  architect. 
The  front  elevation  of  the  house  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year. 


BRIDGE  OVER  THE  KELTNEY  BURN. 

A small  road  bridge,  composed  of  steel 
arches  supported  by  masonry  abutments,  has 
recently  been  constructed  over  the  Keltney 
Burn  near  Aberfeldy,  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque spots  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  bridge  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  view ; the  con- 
structional details  are  given  in  the  lithograph. 

The  structure  consists  of  four  arched  ribs, 
60  ft.  span,  and  9 ft.  rise  at  the  crown.  These 
ribs  are  each  composed  of  a web  plate,  15  in. 
by  § in.,  and  four  angles  4 in.  by  3 in.  by  i in., 
and  are  designed  to  carry  safely  all  ordinary 
road  traffic. 

The  floor  is  composed  of  in.  curved  steel 
plates,  carried  by  cross  girders  placed  5 ft. 
apart.  These  floor  plates  are  jointed  along  the 
centre  line  of  the  bridge,  and  are  well  stiffened 


by  longitudinal  angle  and  tee  bars.  The  curved 
portion  of  the  plates  is  filled  with  concrete,, 
upon  which  is  placed  6 in.  of  metalling  to  form 
the  roadway. 

The  cross  girders  are  composed  of  four 
3 in.  by  3 in.  by  § in.  angles  bars,  and  a web 
7 in.  by  j in.  A lattice  parapet,  having  a steel 
handrail,  is  fixed  along  both  sides  of  the  bridge. 
The  abutments  have  been  built  of  rough-cast 
rubble  masonry,  this  class  of  work  being  found 
very  suitable  in  the  Highland  districts,  the 
rough-cast  face  forming  a valuable  protection! 

I against  the  driving  rains  so  frequently  expe- 
rienced in  this  part  of  Scotland. 

The  architects  for  the  bridge  were  Messrs. 
Dunn  & Watson,  and  the  works  were  carried 
out  by  Sir  William  Arrol  & Co.,  of  Glasgow, 
the  details  of  the  steelwork,  given  in  the  litho- 
graph, having  been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Tuit,  of  that  firm. 

This  has  been  an  attempt  to  treat  a steer 
girder  bridge  in  a simple  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  a picturesque  manner,  and  the  result 
is  certainly  more  pleasing  in  this  sense  than  is- 
sometimes  with  bridges  of  this  class.  Mr. 
Tuit  suggests  that  one  reason  why  there  is  a 
general  idea  that  steel  bridges  are  or  must  be 
unpicturesque  is  that  the  public  are  more 
familiar  with  the  appearance  and  the  details 
of  stone  and  timber  construction  than  with 
those  of  steel,  and  hence  regard  the  latter  as 
ugly  and  artificial  in  comparison  ; in  other 
words,  that  when  steel  structure  and  details 
become  more  popularised,  there  will  be  the 
same  sentiment  in  regard  to  them  as 
i there  now  is  in  regard  to  the  older 
I methods  of  construction.  This  is  a view  o£ 

! the  matter  which  is  worth  attention,  at  all 
1 events  ; though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  a 
natural  material  like  stone,  which  has  the 
colour  of  nature,  and  is  merely  shaped  for  its 
purpose,  and  an  artificially  prepared  material 
| like  steel,  which,  moreover,  must  necessarily 
be  painted.  As  compared  with  timber,  also, 
the  thin  proportions  of  steel  structure  are 
unsatisfactory  to  the  eye  in  combination  with 
nature.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  habit  may 
alter  our  feeling  in  this  respect  to  some  extent, 
and  that  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  century 
the  steel  bridges  of  the  present  day  (or  some 
of  them)  will  find  place  in  sketch-booksj  as 
i picturesque  features  in  the  landscape. 


ROMAN’  Villa,  Darexth. — It  is  stated  that  the 
remains  of  this  villa  will  shortly  be  covered  up 
again,  and  corn  grown  over  the  site.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  it  before  its  disappearance  should  there- 
fore lose  no  time. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  HAMBURG  TOWN  HALL.— Herr  Grotjan,  Architect. 
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stimulus  of  electricity.  The  President  then 
placed  before  the  meeting  the  results  of  his 
own  researches  in  late  years,  dealing  princi- 
pally with  chemical  and  spectroscopic  work, 
concluding  with  an  apology  for  psychic 
research,  “ subconscious  workings  of  the 
mind,”  and  other  matters  of  like  nature  into 
which  we  need  not  penetrate. 

On  Thursday,  the  8th,  the  sectional  work  of 
the  meeting  began,  and  presidential  addresses 
were  delivered  in  all  sections  except  that  of 
Anthropology.  In  the  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Science  Section  Professor  Ayrton 
devoted  his  address  principally  to  a discussion 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  atmospheric  propa- 
gation and  dissemination  of  smells.  At  the 
commencement  he  observed  that  it  seems  as  if 
•electric  traction  is  destined  in  time  to  annihi- 
late magnetic  observatories  near  towns,  and 
•even  to  interfere  with  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems — the  system  of  electric  traction  has 
already  destroyed  the  two  most  important  mag- 
netic observatories  in  the  United  States  and 
British  North  America.  Passing  to  that  branch 
of  physics  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  he  noticed  that  it  is  a 
generally  accepted  idea  that  metals  have 
smells  peculiar  to  themselves,  since,  if  a piece 
of  metal  be  taken  at  random,  a smell  can 
generally  be  detected.  But  he  finds  that  this 
is  due  to  their  dirtiness,  and  that,  as  they  are 
carefully  cleaned,  they  emit  no  smell.  Abra- 
sion by  friction,  however,  does  serve  to  pro- 
duce a metallic  smell  ; before  a metal  can 
evolve  a smell,  chemical  action  must,  appa- 
rently, take  place.  Although  smell  may  not, 
like  sound,  be  propagated  by  vibration,  it 
seems  probable  that  particles  of  the  metal  with 
which  we  have  become  accustomed  to  associate 
the  particular  smell,  may  no  more  come  into 
contact  with  the  olfactory  nerves  than  a sound- 
ing musical  instrument  strikes  against  the  drum 
of  the  ear.  He  believes  that  the  metallic 
particles  may  act  on  the  moisture  of  the  air 
and  liberate  hydrogen  containing  impurities, 
and  that  it  is  the  latter  which  pro- 
duce the  smell,  and  not  the  particles 
of  the  metal.  A phase  of  the  subject  of 
more  immediate  interest  to  us  is  that  relating 
to  the  diffusion  of  smell.  Professor  Ayrton 
shows  that  when  the  space  through  which  a 
smell  passes  is  screened  from  draughts,  it  dif- 
fuses with  surprising  slowness.  Its  actual  dif- 
fusion, therefore,  is  largely  controlled  by  the 
motion  of  the  air.  The  power  of  a smell  to 
cling  to  a substance  seems  to  depend  neither 
on  the  intensity  of  the  smell,  nor  on  the  ease 
with  which  it  travels  through  a closed  space. 
The  absorption  of  scents  by  glass  led  him  to 
try  whether  an  actual  transpiration  through 
glass  could  be  detected  with  the  nose.  For 
this  object  a number  of  extremely  thin  glass 
bulbs  were  blown  from  soda  and  from  lead 
glass,  so  thin  that  they  exhibited  colours  like 
a soap  bubble,  and  after  odorous  substances 
had  been  introduced  into  them  they 
were  hermetically  sealed  and  placed  separately 
in  glass-stoppered  bottles.  In  some  cases, 
on  removing  the  stopper  from  a bottle  after 
many  hours,  a faint  odour  could  be  detected, 
but  careful  search  seems  to  indicate  that  minute 
flaws  existed  in  the  glass.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Professor  Ayrton  has  called  attention 
to  a branch  of  physics  hitherto  unexplored,  and 
which  is  destined  in  its  practical  applications 
to  be  of  great  service  to  several  branches  of 
sanitary  science.  Hitherto  the  phenomena  of 
smells  have  been  approached  almost  exclu- 
sively from  medical,  anatomical,  and  chemical 
standpoints.  The  investigation  has,  however, 
only  just  been  commenced  ; what  has  been 
done  is  of  the  slenderest  description  and  of  the 
most  elementary  character. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  Chemistry,  the 
President,  Professor  Japp,  dealt  especially  with 
stereochemistry  and  vitalism.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  observed  that,  of  the  numerous 
discoveries  made  by  Pasteur,  none  appeals 
more  strongly  to  chemists  than  his  work  in 
establishing  the  connexion  between  optical 
activity  and  molecular  asymmetry  in  organic 
compounds — the  capital  achievement  of  organic 
chemistry.  Physiologists,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  people,  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
naturally  more  attracted  by  Pasteur’s  subse- 
quent work,  in  which  the  biological  element 
predominates.  And  yet  his  earlier  work  ought 
to  be  of  interest  to  physiologists,  not  merely 
because  it  is  the  root  from  which  the 
later  work  springs,  but  because  it  fur- 
nishes a reply  to  the  most  fundamental 
question  that  physiology  can  propose  to 
itself — namely,  whether  the  phenomena  of  life 


are  wholly  explicable  in  terms  of  chemistry  and 
physics  ; in  other  words,  whether  they  are  re- 
ducible to  problems  of  the  kinetics  of  atoms,  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  certain 
residual  phenomena  inexplicable  by  such 
means,  pointing  to  the  existence  of  a directive 
force  which  enters  upon  the  scene  with  life 
itself,  and  which,  whilst  in  no  way  violating  the 
laws  of  the  kinetics  of  atoms,  determines  the 
course  of  their  operation  within  the  living 
organism.  The  President  then  went  more 
fully  into  the  subject  of  optical  activity  of  or- 
ganic compounds,  and  the  relation  between 
optical  activity  and  life. 

In  the  section  of  Geology,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hudleston,  the  address  dealt  mainly 
with  the  geology  of  the  south-west  of  England, 
east  of  Dartmoor  ; also  on  some  problems  con- 
nected with  the  coalfields  in  the  south  of 
England.  That  part  of  the  address  on  the 
Bristol  area  was  very  largely  a resume  of  some 
well-known  work  done  many  years  ago  ; but 
in  the  section  dealing  with  “ Coal  in  the  South 
of  England”  there  are  some  interesting  obser- 
vations and  suggestions.  Mr.  Hudleston  re- 
marked that  coal  would  probably  be  found  east 
of  the  proved  Somersetshire  coalfield.  The 
question  of  the  existence  of  coal  south  of  the 
Mendips  he  avoided  as  being  too  speculative  ; 
we  do  not  see  why,  however.  That  portion  of 
the  field  to  the  south  of  Radstock  is  merely  cut 
off  and  reversed  on  itself  by  the  upheaval  of 
older  rocks  in  the  Mendips.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  before  that  upheaval 
took  place  the  coal-seams  were  continuous,  and 
were  simply  interrupted  locally  along  the  line 
of  the  Mendips.  We  fail  to  see  why  this  should 
be  more  speculative  than  the  question  of  finding 
coal  to  the  eastward  of  Bath,  and  regret  that 
Mr.  Hudleston  did  not  deal  with  the  problem. 
He  regards  the  vale  of  Pewsey  in  Wiltshire 
as  a probable  locality  for  coal.  The  failure  of 
the  coal-borings  in  the  Eastern  Counties  was 
next  touched  upon,  but  the  theme  is  worn  out, 
being  practically  denuded  of  anything  original. 

In  the  Mechanical  Science  section  the 
President,  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  touched  upon 
the  growth  of  British  shipping,  and  the 
recent  and  future  demands  for  dock  accommo- 
dation at  Bristol  and  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
and  finally  dealt  with  the  necessity  for  expe- 
rimental research  as  the  basis  of  engineering 
science.  He  observed  that  the  conditions  of 
commerce  now  necessitated  larger  quays  and 
warehouses,  better  railway  approaches,  im- 
proved sidings,  better  machinery,  as  well  as 
deeper  water  and  better  approaches  to  it. 
Liverpool  last  year  undertook  to  spend  nearly 
five  millions  on  such  works,  and  we  know  of 
very  many  important  projects  at  other  places. 
Taking  the  expenditure  within  the  past  decade, 
and  adding  to  it  the  authorised  expenditure 
at  Liverpool,  at  the  great  ports  on  the 
Bristol  Channel,  on  the  Thames,  at  South- 
ampton, Hull,  Middlesbrough,  Hartlepool, 
Sunderland,  the  Tyne  and  its  neighbourhood, 
at  Grangemouth,  the  Fife  ports,  at  Glasgow, 
the  Ayrshire  ports,  the  Cumberland  and  Lan- 
cashire ports,  and  so  round  the  British  coasts 
to  Preston,  he  roughly  estimates  the  expendi- 
ture, either  made  during  the  past  ten  years,  or 
contemplated,  of  some  thirty-five  millions. 
Passing  to  the  question  of  the  provision  against 
wind  pressure  in  structures,  Sir  J.  Barry  spoke 
of  the  danger  of  hasty  generalisation.  A great 
deal  of  money  had  been  wasted  in  unnecessary 
provision  against  wind  strains  of  56  lb.  per 
square  foot  on  large  areas,  in  consequence 
of  hurried  generalisation  from  insufficient 
data.  He  knew  something  of  what  the 
provision  for  that  pressure  cost  at  the 
Tower  Bridge,  but  did  not  wish  to  mention 
it  ; but  if  the  public  had  been  told  that  the 
dictum  of  experts,  arrived  at  however  hastily 
in  1880,  was  to  be  set  aside  in  the  iconstruction 
of  that  bridge,  all  confidence  would  have  been 
destroyed  in  it  beforehand,  and  no  Committee 
of  Parliament  would  have  passed  the  Act. 
Dealing  with  the  question  of  establishing  a 
public  physical  laboratory  the  President  stated 
that  there  is  now  more  hope  for  experimental 
science  and  some  endowment  of  research  in 
this  country  than  at  any  former  time.  Last 
year  a deputation  waited  upon  the  Premier, 
and  Government,  whilst  somewhat  limiting  the 
scope  of  inquiry,  appointed  a small  Com- 
mittee to  examine  and  report  on  the  subject. 
The  Committee,  after  taking  much  evidence, 
visiting  a similar  and  highly  successful  insti- 
tution on  the  Continent,  and  exhaustively 
studying  the  question,  were  convinced  of  the 
great  public  benefits  which  may  be  expected 
from  such  an  institution,  and  have  unanimously 
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reported  in  favour  of  its  establishment.  In  the 
columns  of  this  journal  we  have  frequently 
urged  the  formation  of  such  a laboratory,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  work  in  it  is 
not  altogether  confined  to  the  elucidation  of 
problems  of  theoretical  interest  only,  but  will 
be  extended  to  such  subjects  as  testing 
materials  of  construction,  and  the  like. 

On  Friday,  in  the  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Science  section,  Professor  O.  Lodge  described 
a magnifying  or  bellowing  telephone,  consist- 
ing of  a small  light  coil  capable  of  moving  in 
a strong  magnetic  field,  and  attached  to  the 
disc  of  a microphone  transmitter.  When  the 
telephonic  current  is  sent  through  the  coil  the 
latter  moves,  setting  in  motion  the  disc  of  the 
microphone.  A current  is  thus  made  and 
broken  in  the  microphone,  which  can  be  sent 
through  the  coil  of  a second  apparatus  similar 
to  the  first.  By  means  of  three  or  four  such 
instruments  a very  minute  sound  can  be 
greatly  magnified.  The  author  stated  that 
he  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a sound 
louder  than  the  human  voice.  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece 
observed  that  the  Past  Office  had  succeeded  at 
Newcastle  in  producing  a “ howling  telephone  ’ 
by  using  the  secondary  current  from  an  induc- 
tion coil,  the  primary  of  which  was  in  circuit 
with  an  alternating  hand  dynamo.  Lord 
Kelvin  read  a communication  from  Dr.  A.  Galt 
on  the  “ Heat  of  Combination  of  Metals  in  the 
Formation  of  Alloys."  The  alloys  investigated 
were  brasses  with  various  percentages  of 
copper  and  zinc,  and  the  object  of  the  experi- 
ments was  to  determine  the  heat  of  solution  in 
acid  of  brass,  and  of  its  copper  and  zinc  sepa- 
rately, and  to  deduce  from  the  results  the  heat 
of  formation  of  brass.  In  the  discussion  on  this 
paper  Lord  Kelvin  referred  to  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Roberts-Austen  on  the  rise  of  temperature 
of  molten  metals  when  solid  metals  are  dropped 
into  them.  Professor  H.  L.  Callendar  described 
an  instrument  for  measuring  electric  pressure 
or  current  by  means  of  the  increase  of  resis- 
tance of  a fine  platinum  wire  due  to  the  heating 
effect  of  the  current  passing  through  it.  It  is 
most  suitable  for  use  as  a voltmeter.  Professor 
T.  Preston  gave  an  account  of  his  experiments 
on  radiation  from  a source  of  light  in  a mag- 
netic field,  in  which  the  results  obtained  by 
Zeeman  are  photographed,  using  a large  grat- 
ing spectroscope  for  the  purpose.  On  the  same 
day  the  International  Conference  on  Terrestrial 
Magnetism  and  Atmospheric  Electricity  was 
held  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Rucker. 

In  the  Chemistry  section  Professor  Sydney 
Young  read  a paper  on  “ Some  Researches  on 
the  Thermal  Properties  of  Gases  and  Liquids,” 
in  which  the  author  details  the  results  of  his 
work  for  some  years  past  in  establishing  the 
thermal  properties  of  an  extensive  series  of 
compounds.  Professor  P.  F.  Frankland  made 
a communication  on  “ The  Action  of  Bacteria  on 
Photographic  Plates,”  in  which  he  stated  that 
ordinary  bacterial  cultures  in  gelatine  and  agar- 
agar  are  capable  of  affecting  the  photographic 
film  even  at  a distance  of  half-an-inch,  whilst 
when  they  are  placediin  contact  with  the  film, 
definite  pictures  of  the  bacterial  growths  can 
be  obtained.  This  action  does  not  take  place 
through  glass. 

On  Saturday  but  little  was  done,  as  several 
excursions  had  been  arranged  ; but  in 
the  Physics  section  the  department  of 
Meteorology  was  presented  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Ben  Nevis  Observa- 
tory. Hourly  eye  observations  by  day  and 
night  were  recorded  throughout  1897.  The 
tabulated  results  included  mean  atmospheric 
pressure  and  temperature  and  the  extreme 
pressures  and  temperatures  ; rainfall,  sunshine, 
and  velocity  of  wind.  Professor  John  Milne 
presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Seismological  Investigation,  which  contains  a 
record  of  progress  made  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  earthquake-observing  stations  round 
the  world,  some  notes  on  particular  earth- 
quakes, also  a discussion  of  some  charac- 
teristics of  earthquake  motion,  and  the  relation 
of  earthquake  phenomena  to  magnetic  and  sub- 
oceanic  disturbances. 

In  the  section  of  Mechanical  Science  Mr. 
T.  Forster  Brown  read  a paper  on  “ Some 
Mechanical  and  Economic  Features  of  the 
Coal  Question.”  The  question  has  been  well 
thrashed  out  on  previous  occasions,  and  little 
fresh  is  added  to  our  knowledge  by  the 
communication.  The  author  believes  that 
we  shall  have  exhausted  eleven-fifteenths  of 
our  best  resources  of  coal  about  the  year 
1950,  and  shall  then  have  arrived  at  a stage 
when  our  whole  annual  output  will  be 
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composed  of  a rapidly  increasing  proportion 
of  deep,  thin,  or  inferior  coal.  After  that  there 
will  be  coal  remaining  which  could  be  worked 
at  a gradually  increasing  cost,  sufficient  for  the 
supply  of  the  nation  for  a period  of  250  years 
at  an  average  output  of  250,000,000  tons  per 
year.  Such  calculations,  we  may  add,  are  of 
very  little  value,  for  they  always  assume  that 
we  know  exactly  the  extent  of  all  our  coal- 
fields, and  cannot  possibly  take  into  account 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  quantity  of 
coal  available  in  comparatively  unexplored 
areas  of  the  country  in  all  probability  coal- 
bearing. Neither  can  the  annual  consumption 
of  coal  be  predicted  for  so  long  a period. 

On  Monday  the  Geographical  Section  was 
most  extensively  patronised  to  hear  the  adven- 
tures of  M.  de  Rougemont.  The  Mathematical 
Section  was  principally  occupied  with  astro- 
nomical matters  and  with  the  conference  on 
Terrestrial  Magnetism.  The  Geologists  were 
regaled  by  a paper  by  Mr.  R.  Etheridge  on  the 
“ Relation  and  Extension  of  the  Franco-Belgian 
Coalfield  to  those  of  Kent  and  Somerset.” 
Most  of  the  information  is  old,  but  Mr. 
Etheridge  places  on  record  the  results  of 
coal-borings  at  Pluckley,  west  of  Brabourne 
and  Penshurst,  the  latter  being  twenty-five 
miles  west  of  Dover  and  some  1,700  ft. 
deep.  The  Brabourne  trial  has  passed  through 
1,875  of  sedimentary  rocks,  ranging  from 
the  Gault  to  the  Lower  Lias  inclusive,  but  the 
bore-hole  has  passed  into  the  red  conglomerate 
of,  perhaps,  Old  Red  Sandstone  ; in  all 
probability  the  depth  would  be  increased.  We 
may  point  out  that  although  older  beds  than 
the  Coal  Measures  have  been  met  with  in  this 
boring,  the  former  may  be  thrust  over  the  coal,  or 
reversed — phenomena  common  enough  in  the 
extension  of  the  Dover  coal-field  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins 
observed  that  he  was  at  present  undertaking 
five  or  six  borings  in  the  south-east  of  England, 
and  he  proposed  to  go  on  boring  until  he 
found  out  the  direction  of  the  dip,  and  then  he 
hoped  to  verify  the  existence  of  coal  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Dover. 

On  Tuesday  there  was  a flagging  of  interest 
in  practically  all  sections.  The  mathematicians 
and  physicists  and  the  members  of  the 
Mechanical  Science  Section  met  jointly  to 
discuss  “ The  Magnetic  and  Electrolytic 
Actions  of  Electric  Railways.”  Professor 
Rucker  gave  an  account  of  disturbances  of  a 
magnetic  instrument  produced  by  the  City  and 
South  London  Electric  Railway  at  distances  of 
^ mile,  2f  miles,  and  34  miles  respectively.  In 
every  case  the  disturbance  was  such  as  to  render 
any  records  of  the  motion  of  the  magnet  abso- 
lutely valueless.  Again,  at  Greenwich,  the 
vertical  force  and  earth-current  records  have 
been  rendered  useless  from  similar  causes. 
Other  speakers  followed  on  in  the  same  strain. 
The  Committee  on  Electric  Standards  reported 
that  the  work  of  testing  the  resistance  coils  of 
the  Association,  and  of  comparing  other  coils 
with  the  Association’s  standards,  had  been 
continued.  The  standards  are  to  be  removed 
to  Liverpool  from  Cambridge. 

The  Chemistry  section  was  very  busy,  there 
being  no  fewer  than  fifteen  papers  in  the  day’s 
list.  A communication  of  special  interest  to  us 
was  made  iby  Dr.  S.  Rideal  on  “ Standards  of 
Purity  for  Sewage  Effluents.”  He  pointed  out 
that  the  majority  of  these  standards  are  arbi- 
trary and  artificial.  But  a calculation  of  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen  in  its  oxidised  forms 
which  are  harmless,  and  its  unoxidised  forms 
which  are  odorous  and  sometimes  deleterious, 
would  denote  the  extent  to  which  the  sample 
has  been  purified.  We  may  mention  that  the 
principle  involved  in  this  is  by  no  means 
new  ; for  many  years  something  like  it  has 
been  employed  in  estimating  the  quality  of 
water  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  section  of  Mechanical  Science  con- 
sidered a paper  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Marten,  Engi- 
neer to  the  Severn  Commissioners,  on  some 
“ Schemes  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Water- 
way between  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the 
Birmingham  District  ” ; whilst  Mr.  W.  Walker 
read  a paper  on  “ Hydraulic  Power  Trans- 
mission by  Compressed  Air.”  The  apparatus 
employed  for  the  latter  purpose  is  Taylor’s 
hydraulic  air  compressor.  In  this  the  air  is 
compressed  by  becoming  entangled  as  bubbles 
in  a falling  stream  of  water,  the  head  due  to 
which  affects  the  compression.  It  was  stated 
that  the  advantage  of  obtaining  power  in  this 
manner,  as  compared  with  utilising  the  avail- 
able head  in  a turbine,  was  not  apparent  unless 
the  power  had  to  be  conveyed  some  distance. 
The  apparatus  is  especially  valuable  in  new 


countries  where  there  are  rapids  or  waterfalls. 

On  Wednesday  the  meetings  were  brought 
to  a close,  though  most  of  the  sections  had 
finished  their  work  on  the  previous  day.  In 
the  Physical  Section,  amongst  other  papers, 
was  one  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Milner  and  Professor  A. 
P.  Chattock,  on  “ The  Thermal  Conductivity  of 
Water”  ; the  result  of  forty  determinations  gave 
0 001435  c.G.s.  units  as  the  conductivity  of  water 
at  20  deg.  centigrade. 


PREMISES,  166,  BUCHANAN-STREET, 
GLASGOW. 

This  building  has  a frontage  of  45  ft.  to 
Buchanan-street  and  side  elevation  of  130  ft.  to 
Dundas-lane.  It  is  to  contain  shops  and  offices, 
is  of  fireproof  construction,  and  is  served  by  a 
hoist.  The  proprietors  are  the  British  Work- 
man’s and  General  Assurance  Company, 
Limited.  There  are  seven  stories  and  attics  to 
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Buchanan-street,  and  six  stories  and  attics  to 
Dundas-lane.  John  A.  Campbell. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Cathedral  Church  ok  Wells.  By  the 
Rev.  Percy  Dearmer.  (Geo.  Bell  & Sons ) 
Inspection  of  the  Materials  and  Workman- 
ship of  Construction.  By  Austin  T.  Byrne. 
{John  Wiley  & Sons,  and  Chapman  & Hall.) 


Gbe  Student’s  Column. 

SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT— XII. 
sound-proof  walls  (continued). 

HE  have  seen  that  the  velocity  of  sound 
in  solid  bodies  is,  in  a measure,  an 
index  of  their  value  as  sound-proof 
materials.  In  the  last  article  we  showed  that 
this  property  could  be  materially  modified  and 
better  results  obtained  by  taking  advantage  of 
certain  methods  of  construction. 

In  such  woods  as  walnut,  fir,  and  ash  the 
velocity  is  ve.iy  high,  ranging  from  15,744  ft- 
per  second  in  the  first-mentioned,  down  to 
15,314  ft.  per  second  in  ash.  It  is  evident, 
from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  none  of 
these  woods  are  suitable  for  wainscotting  on 
thin  partition  walls,  though  when  used  in 
small  pieces  they  might  possibly  be  tolerated, 
especially  when  cut  across  the  grain.  Elm 
and  cedar  are  a little  better,  the  velocities  in 
them  not  being  so  high  ; but  the  two  best  of 
the  commoner  kinds  of  wood  are  oak  and 
pine,  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  latter  being 
only  10,900  ft.  per  second,  as  already  men- 
tioned in  another  connexion. 

Although  we  have,  so  far,  only  dealt  with 
wood  for  sound-proof  purposes,  we  are,  of 
course,  perfectly  well  aware  of  various  other 
substances  that  have  been  proposed.  Let  us 
now  consider  some  of  these.  Ignoring  tallow, 
wax,  and  paraffin,  which  can  only  be  regarded 
as  materials  for  temporary  expediency,  though 
very  efficacious  for  the  time  being,  the  velo- 
cities in  them  going  down  as  low  as  1,180  ft. 
per  second,  we  may  pass  on  to  consider 
certain  metals.  Lead  stands  in  the  front  \\  ith  a 
propagating  velocity  of  4*653  ft.  Per  second. 
This  metal  may  be  laid  on  in  sheets,  and  there 
must  be  no  “ leaks.”  True  lead  must  be  ob- 
tained as  far  as  possible,  for  the  different  kinds 
of  compo.  are  not  as  good  for  the  purpose. 
Pewter  is  not  bad,  but  has  more  vibration  in  it 
than  lead,  and  the  sound  is  not  as  readily  “ab- 
sorbed.” We  do  not  suppose  that  gold-plate 
lining  will  ever  come  into  general  use,  but 
the  precious  metal  has  not  double  the  pro- 
pagating velocity  of  lead,  and  is  an  excellent 
sound-proof  material. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  silver,  which  yields 
results  only  a little  inferior  to  gold.  The  value 
given  for  copper  is  12,194  ft.  per  second,  but 
that  must  only  be  taken  in  a very  general  way, 
for  in  the  act  of  rolling  copper  sheeting  a fibre 
is  almost  always  imparted  to  the  metal  which 
(as  we  have  seen  in  reference  to  wood)  is 
undesirable.  Copper  sheets  electrolitically 
deposited  would  be  much  better,  especially  if 
used  in  small  pieces  and  put  together  as  in 
covering  the  lower  part  of  the  hulls  of  yachts, 
and  the  like.  Its  value  as  a sound-proof 
material  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  oak  and 
in  certain  situations  may  be  preferred  as  it 
can  be  used  in  thinner  sheets  and  economises 
space.  Wrought  iron  and  steel  are  not  suitable 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  ; the  velocity  of 
sound  in  them  reaching  as  high  as  16,498  ft. 
per  second.  Glass  is  almost  as  bad,  though  we 
may  have  something  to  say  concerning  its  use 
for  purposes  of  reflection  of  sound. 

For  many  reasons  wood  will  be  preferred  by 
most  people  for  wainscotting,  though,  as  we  see, 
certain  metals  are  better  as  being  more  sound- 
proof. A judicious  construction  where  money 
is  practically  no  object,  would  be  a combination 
of  metal  and  wood.  If  the  student  will  turn  to 
the  diagrams  in  our  last  article  (p.  234  ante ) he 
will  perceive  the  position  of  the  “ cut-offs  ” 
near  the  ceiling  and  floor  (fig.  1,  b,  c,  fig.  2,  b, 
c and  fig.  3,  b,  c).  As  lead  has  a much  lower 
velocity  than  any  kind  of  wood  that  metal  could 
be  employed  with  advantage  throughout  in  the 
positions  b and  c.  It  is  hardly  necessary, 
however,  to  point  out  to  the  architect  some 
manifest  disadvantages  attaching  to  the  employ- 
ment of  lead  in  the  positions  indicated— its 
tendency  to  “ buckle  up,”  great  weight,  and  the 
difficulty  of  repair  when  the  wall  has  to  be 
perforated  in  wiring  for  electric  bells,  electric 


light,  and  what  not.  Still,  for  colleges  of 
music,  where  instruments  are  being  played  in 
adjacent  rooms,  and  absolute  quiet  is  required, 
the  mode  of  combining  soft  metals  with  wood 
after  the  manner  indicated  might  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Turning  to  another  class  of  substances — 
stucco,  plaster,  cement,  &c. — it  may  be  re- 
marked that  these  have  found  much  favour  in 
late  years,  and  many  kinds  are  efficacious 
enough  when  used  in  sufficiently  large  quan- 
tity. In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
partition  walls  have  to  be  extra  thick  to  permit 
them  to  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Of  course,  any  wall  may  be  made  sound-proof 
if  made  thick  enough  ; the  point  is,  especially 
with  partition  walls,  to  combine  lightness  and 
economy  with  sound-proof  conditions — that  is 
what  we  are  aiming  at. 

Where  walls  for  several  reasons  have  to  be 
constructed  hollow,  the  difficulties  of  making 
them  sound-proof  are  greatly  increased.  The 
real  reason  why  in  many  buildings,  such  as 
those  erected  for  cheap  flats,  or  the  eligible 
suburban  terrace,  the  partition  walls  between 
rooms  let  so  much  sound  through  is  because, 
owing  to  scamped  work,  the  walls  are  often 
hollow.  In  such  work  it  is  a common  thing  to 
find  the  laths  merely  nailed  to  wooden 
uprights  and  plastered  outside,  leaving  more  or 
less  space  between  the  uprights.  This  method, 
which  is  the  jerry-builders'  own,  leads  to  one  of 
the  greatest  nuisances  the  occupants  of  “ eligible 
suburban  residences”  have  to  endure.  It  is  in 
cases  such  as  this  in  respect  of  which  the  law 
courts  hear  most  of  the  properties  of  the  non- 
sound-proof  wall.  We  know  of  no  way  of 
“ curing  ” such  a wall  except  to  pull  it  down 
and  rebuild  it  properly. 

Even  in  better  built  houses  but  little  care 
seems  to  be  bestowed  on  ceilings  and  the  floors 
above  them.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  requirements  of  the  plumber  and  gas- 
fitter  have  had  their  influence  in  this.  When 
the  “ gas  leaks  ” it  is  so  easy  to  pull  up  the 
boards  and  inspect  the  pipes?  The  acoustic 
properties  of  the  floor  and  ceiling  below  count 
for  nothing  in  comparison  with  this  facility  ; 
so  to  accommodate  the  gas-fitter  the  floor  and 
ceiling  are  so  constructed  as  to  act  as  two 
sounding  boards,  leaving  a resonant  air-space 
between.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  to  get  a 
quiet  room  with  such  methods  of  construction, 
and  people  beneath  will  always  hear  when 
any  one  is  walking  on  the  floor  above — the 
floor  could  not  be  better  constructed  for  the 
purpose. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  experiments  carried 
out  to  ascertain  the  velocity  of  sound  in  brick- 
work. That  must,  however,  very  largely  de- 
pend on  the  class  of  bricks  used  and  the  mortar 
or  cement  employed.  The  general  result  cannot 
be  very  high,  for  we  know  from  Mallet's  ex- 
periments that  schists,  even  with  their  accom- 
panying contortion  and  general  direction  of 
schistosity  yield  only  just  over  i, 000  ft.  in  a 
second.  Again,  solid  granite  gives  us  only 
1,664  ft.  Per  second.  We  imagine,  however, 
that  the  result  with  ordinary  brickwork  must 
be  higher  than  this.  The  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  the  time  has  come  when  more  experi- 
ments in  regard  to  the  propagation  of  sound 
in  building  stone  should  be  carried  out. 
When  Mallet  derived  the  results  mentioned, 
the  means  of  ascertaining  them  were  not 
as  accurate  as  they  now  are.  And  unless 
we  are  very  much  mistaken  the  “ solid 
granite"  referred  to  was  not  granite  as  used  in 
building,  but  as  it  occurs  in  the  field.  It  is 
true  that  he  also  ascertained  the  velocity  in 
“discontinuous  granite” — whatever  that  may 
mean — and  found  it  to  be  some  350  ft.  per  second 
less  than  in  the  solid  granite.  By  “ discon- 
tinuous granite  ” we  presume  that  granite 
veins  penetrating  some  metamorphic  rock  are 
implied,  as  Mallet  usually  carried  out  his 
masterly  observations  on  a large  scale,  and  not 
from  the  architect's  but  from  the  seismologist's 
standpoint,  we  believe. 

The  “solid  granite”  will,  no  doubt,  have 
been  permeated  by  numerous  open  joints  ; if 
not,  the  results  are  inexplicable.  We  refuse  to 
believe  that  sound  is  not  more  rapidly  propa- 
gated in  granite  walls  than  it  is  in  tallow,  and 
that  wax  is  not  a better  sound-proof  material 
than  solid  granite.  Exhaustive  and  new  ex- 
periments on  granite,  sandstone,  and  limestone 
walls  are  badly  wanted.  Any  results  on 
granite  will  be  seriously  impaired  unless  it  is 
explicitly  ascertained  whether  the  rock  is  foliated 
or  not.  Again,  a coarsely  porphyritic  granite 
we  should  expect  to  yield  widely  different 
results  to  a close-grained  one.  The  great 
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crystals  of  felspar  in  the  former  must  act  detri- 
mentally to  the  propagation  of  sound  in  the 
stone.  To  be  told  that  paraffin  gives  almost 
three  times  the  velocity  of  “solid  granite”  is 
certainly  beyond  belief. 

With  brick  walls,  it  is  clear  that  the  more 
solid  and  homogeneous  bricks  will  allow 
sound  to  pass  more  readily  than  stock  bricks, 
sand-bricks  or  rubbers.  We  have  no  figures 
to  quote,  but  that  must  be  the  case  follow- 
ing on  the  known  laws  of  the  propagation 
of  sound  in  divers  substances.  No  doubt  the 
straight  edges  in  bricks  are  responsible  for 
conducting  some  of  the  sound,  but  unless  the 
mortar  is  exceedingly  hard  they  cannot  have  a 
preponderating  influence.  It  so  happens  that 
in  most  well-built  walls  where  very  hard  bricks 
are  used  hard  cement  is  required  to  hold 
them  together,  so  that  the  wall  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  a solid  throughout.  As  the  student 
knows,  however,  the  cement  or  mortar  must  to 
some  extent  act  as  a “cut-off.”  In  general 
terms  we  should  say  that  terra-cotta  bricks 
yield  the  highest  velocity,  hard  Staffordshire 
blues  rather  less ; then  come  brindles,  after- 
which  ordinary  wire-cut  reds,  red  pressed, 
stocks,  and  gaults  would  be  found,  the  best  for 
arresting  the  passage  of  sound  being  sand- 
bricks  and  rubbers. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Chapel,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. — The  foundation 
stone  of  St.  Saviour's  Chapel,  Thingoe  Union  House, 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  was  laid  last  week.  The 
chapel  will  be  built  of  red  brick,  with  slated  roof, 
and  will  accommodate  about  120  persons.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  H.  G.  Frost,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

Young  Men's  Institute,  Motherwell.— It  is 
proposed  to  erect  a young  men's  institute  at  Mother- 
well.  On  the  ground  floor  there  will  be  shop,  office, 
reception-room,  and  isocial  parlour,  and  on  the  first 
floor  a hall  to  seat  275  persons,  with  retiring-rooms, 
recreation  and  reading  rooms.  At  the  rear  will  be 
the  gymnasium  (60  ft.  by  30  ft.),  baths,  cloak-room, 
&c.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Alexander  Cullen,  whose 
plans  were  selected  in  competition. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Bermondsey'.  — This 
church  re-opens  on  the  18th,  after  repairs,  the  for- 
mation of  a new  vestry,  and  entire  redecoration. 
The  work  has  been  carried  |out  by  Messrs.  H.  G. 
Bartlett  & Co.,  Brixton,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Edward  Crosse,  architect. 

Victoria  Hall,  Bourton-on-the-Water.— 
This  hall,  in  course  of  erection,  is  being  built  of 
local  stone  ; the  outside  measurement  is  54  ft.  by 
28  ft.,  with  a staircase  wing,  on  the  side  remote 
from  the  river,  of  13  ft.  by  20  ft.  On  the  ground 
floor  accommodation  is  arranged  for  a billiard- 
room,  reading-room,  and  committee-room,  with 
lavatories.  On  the  top  floor  the  whole  space  is 
devoted  to  an  assembly-room  ; it  is  54  ft.  long  by 
24  ft.  wide,  and  will  seat  about  200  people.  A 
permanent  platform  will  be  erected  with  a staircase 
communicating  with  the  committee-room  below. 
The  height  of  the  building  from  the  ground-level  to 
the  top  of  the  vane  is  52  ft.  The  building  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  1,100/.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Clifford  & Son,  of  Bourton  ; the  architects  being 
Messrs.  Prothero  & Phillpot,  of  Cheltenham. 

Additions  to  Chapel,  Forder,  Salt  ash. — 
Foundation  stones  of  the  new  schools  and  additions 
to  Forder  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Saltash,  Cornwall,  were 
laid  on  the  8th  inst.  The  chapel  is  to  be  enlarged, 
re-seated,  and  renovated,  and  Sunday  schools  will 
be  attached.  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Leest,  of  Saltash  and 
Devonport,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Taylor  & 
Mutten,  of  Saltash,  the  contractors  for  the  work, 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  1,312/. 

Blind  Institution,  Plymouth.— The  additions 
recently  made  to  this  institution  were  opened  on  the 
6th  inst.  They  consist  of  a new  wing  containing, 
with  other  accommodation,  a schoolroom  38  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  fitted  with  special  desks  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction  of  the  blind.  Adjoining  it  are  a matron’s 
room,  a cloak-room,  lavatory,  and  other  offices, 
while  in  the  yard  to  the  rear  are  play-sheds.  Th-: 
floor  above  has  one  room  38  ft.  by  22  ft.,  which  is 
expected  to  accommodate  twenty  females  as  a dor- 
mitory. Bath-rooms  and  the  usual  offices  adjoin. 
The  wing  is  faced  on  the  exterior  with  Plymouth 
limestone  and  Ham  Hill  stone  dressings,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  older  building  by  an  iron  bridge,  of 
special  service  in  case  of  fire.  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell,  of 
Plymouth,  was  the  architect. 

Grammar  School,  Paisley. — This  school,  which 
was  recently  opened,  contains  eighteen  class-rooms, 
of  which  two  are  specially  fitted  for  science  lectures. 
There  are  also  music-rooms,  a cookery  department, 
rooms  for  clay  modelling,  drawing  from  casts,  and 
for  painting,  a physical  and  chemical  laboratory,  and 
a large  central  hall  for  physical  exercises  and  drill. 
Within  the  grounds  is  a workshop  for  manual  in- 
struction. The  school  is  erected  of  red  sandstone, 
and  has  accommodation  for  950  pupils  in  the 
ordinary  class-rooms.  Mr.  T.  G.  Abercrombie,  of 
Paisley,  is  the  architect. 

Free  Library,  Wick,  N.B. — On  the  5th  inst. 
the  new  library  buildings  erected  in  Wick  were 
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opened  by  Professor  Mason.  Their  estimated  cost 
is  over  4,000/.  Messrs.  Leadbetter  & Fairley,  of 
Edinburgh,  were  the  architects. 

Mission  Hall,  Falkirk. — On  the  10th  inst.  the 
memorial  stone  of  the  new  hall  erected  for  the 
Town  Mission  was  laid.  The  hall  is  situated  ... 
Dundee-court,  and  was  erected  from  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Gauld,  architect,  Falkirk,  at  a cost 
of  1,650/. 

Infants’  School,  yarm.— On  the  12th  inst.  .. 
new  infants’  school  was  opened  at  Yarm.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Stockton. 

Library  Buildings,  Gloucester.— It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  public  library  buildings  in  Brunswick- 
road,  Gloucester,  as  an  addition  to  existing  technical 
school  buildings.  The  library  will  comprise  a hall, 
lending  library,  reference  library,  librarian's  room, 
and  news  room.  It  is  proposed  to  appropriate  the 
large  room  formerly  used  as  a museum,  but  latterly 
as  a technical  drawing  room  for  the  reference 
library,  and  to  utilise  a small  section  of  it  at  the 
west  end,  together  with  the  waste  space  beneath  the 
principal  stairs  to  the  art  school  for  a librarian's 
private  room.  To  erect  on  the  south  of  the  refe- 
rence library  a lending  library  with  entrance  hall. 
The  lending  library  to  be  two  stories  in  height  with 
a large  glass  dome  light  over,  the  upper  story 
♦having  galleries  round,  and  an  open  centre,  and 
with  wall  space  for  a large  number  of  stock  and 
extra  books.  The  galleries  to  be  reached  by  a 
staircase  direct  from  the  lending  library — a book- 
lift  being  also  provided.  Adjoining  the  lending 
library,  and  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the  land 
on  the  south  side  will  be  the  reading  and  news 
room,  and  in  the  basement  accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  extra  papers,  and  stores,  cloak-room, 
lavatories,  &c.  To  compensate  for  the  loss  to  the 
school  of  art  of  the  technical  drawing  room  taken 
by  this  scheme  for  the  reference  library,  additional 
accommodation  for  the  school  of  art  is  to  be  pro- 
vided above  the  free  library,  viz. : — A lecture-room 
and  technical  drawing  room  over  the  reading  and 
news  rooms,  two  class-rooms  over  the  new  hall,  the 
space  over  the  reference-library  to  be  rearranged  to 
suit  the  new  conditions,  but  affording  as  at  present 
a class-room,  art  master's  roofn.  with  lavatory  and 
cloak-room.  The  buildings  are  estimated  to  cost 
about  5,000/.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Waller  & 
Son,  of  Gloucester. 

New  Church,  Westwood,  Notts.— The  founda- 
tion stone  of  a new  church  at  Westwood  was  laid 
recently.  The  architect  is  Mr.  P.  H.  Currey,  of 
Derby,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  W.  Salt,  Ripley. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Skipton. — Memorial  stones 
in  connexion  with  the  Cottage  Hospital,  which  is 
being  erected  at  the  west  end  of  Skipton  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Queen’s  Diamond  Jubilee  were 
laid  on  Saturday  last  week.  The  hospital  is  being 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  C.  H.  Maidman, 
of  Edinburgh,  whose  plans  were  successful  in 
competition. 

Memorial  Hall,  Belfast.— The  foundation 
stones  of  the  George  Thomson  Memorial  Hall, 
which  is  being  erected  at  Belfast,  were  laid  on  the 
10th  inst.  The  building  is  being  erected  at  the  rear 
of  the  Broadway  Presbyterian  Church,  and  will  be 
arranged  so  as  to  have  direct  access  to  it  and  to 
adjacent  streets.  Provision  is  made  on  the  ground 
floor  for  a minor  hall,  with  committee,  vestry,  and 
cloak  rooms  attached.  A parlour  is  also  provided  ; 
the  main  hall  is  64  ft.  by  32  ft.  Underneath  the  sills 
of  the  windows  in  the  front  gable  a deep  panel  of 
stone  will  bear  the  inscription,  “Thomson  Memorial 
Hall."  A date  stone  occupies  the  centre  space 
above.  The  contractor  for  the  work  is  Mr.  Thomas 
M'Millan,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Young  & 
Mackenzie,  of  Donegal-square  East,  Belfast. 

CONSERVATIVE  Club,  Farsley.— The  corner- 
stones of  a new  Constitutional  Club  at  Farsley  were 
laid  on  the  10th  inst.  On  the  ground  floor  there 
will  be  an  entrance  hall,  a ‘'reading-room,  an 
assembly  hall,  &c.  A large  billiard  room  for  three 
or  four  tables,  a smoke-room,  the  secretary's  office, 
and  lavatories  will  be  on  the  first  floor.  In  the 
basement  there  are  to  be  two  bath-rooms,  a large 
store  cellar,  a heating  cellar,  and  a kitchen.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  G.  C.  Gamble,  of  Bradford,  and  the 
contractors  are  : Mason,  Mr.  G.  A.  Walker,  Farsley  ; 
joiner,  Mr.  John  H.  Robinson,  Farsley  ; slater,  Mr. 
Frederick  Thompson,  Stanningley ; plumber,  Mr. 
Edward  Pearson,  Farsley  ; plasterer,  Mr.  Wilfrid 
BtiSfield,  Farsley  ; painter,  Mr.  H.  Grimshaw, 
Farsley ; and  ironfounders,  Messrs.  Whitehead 
Brothers,  Farsley. 

Club  Buildings,  Laurencekirk,  N.B.— New 
premises  are  to  be  erected  at  Laurencekirk,  for  the 
South  Kincardine  Club.  In  the  designs  two  shops  are 
provided  on  the  ground  floor.  The  Club  premises, 
comprising  billiard-room,  reading-room,  and  library, 
with  lavatory  accommodation,  are  placed  on  the 
first  floor.  The  upper  floor  is  utilised  for  the  Club- 
keeper’s  apartments.  Hard  pressed  bricks  are  to 
employed.  The  contractors  are  :— Bricklayer,  Mr. 
William  Anderson,  Dundee  ; joiner,  Mr.  Alexander 
Dunbar,  Laurencekirk  ; plumber,  Mr.  Robert 
Mitchell,  Laurencekirk  ; plasterers,  Messrs.  Bur- 
ness  & Son,  Montrose  ; and  slaters,  Messrs.  J. 
Scott  & Son,  Montrose  and  Brechin.  Mr.  D. 
Galloway,  of  Brechin,  is  the  architect. 

Hotel,  Monifieth,  N.B. — A hotel  is  about  to  be 
erected  on  the  Links,  at  Monifieth.  It  will  be  built 


consist  of  two  stories.  On  the  ground  floor  will  be 
a large  dining-room,  drawing-room,  tea-room  or 
parlour,  public  bar,  private  bar,  and  a hall  45  ft.  by 
32  ft.,  as  well  as  ante-rooms  and  kitchen.  The 
second  floor  will  consist  of  a parlour,  billiard  and 
card  rooms,  eight  bedrooms,  three  servants’  rooms, 
and  lavatory  accommodation.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Johnston  & Baxter,  Dundee. 

Nurses’  Home,  Gartloch,  N.B.— The  foundation 
stone  of  the  proposed  Nurses’  Home  at  Gartloch 
was  laid  on  the  8th  inst.  The  Home  will  accommo- 
date about  sixty,  and  is  to  be  of  three  stories, 
built  of  red  stone  and  similar  to  the  main  asylum 
buildings.  It  is  quite  detached  from  the  asylum, 
and  situated  at  a rather  lower  level.  On  each'  floor 
will  be  sitting-rooms,  bedrooms,  and  bath-rooms, 
while  in  addition  on  the  ground  floor  will  be 
matron’s-rooms,  visitors’  rooms,  and  kitchen.  A 
sick-room  for  invalided  nurses  will  be  found  on 
the  first  floor.  To  ensure  quiet  for  the  night 
nurses,  their  quarters,  reached  by  a separate 
staircase,  have  been  placed  in  the  top  flat. 
The  bedrooms  will  be  of  two  sizes,  and  every  nurse 
and  servant  will  have  a separate  room.  On  each 
floor  will  be  a small  kitchen.  The  entrance  to  the 
home  is  placed  so  as  to  be  equally  convenient  for 
asylum  and  hospital,  and  opening  from  it  on  one 
side  is  a parcel  and  inquiry  room.  The  parlours, 
which  have  large  windows,  are  placed  at  the  corners, 
and  the  lavatories  and  bath-rooms  are  in  the  wings. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Thomson  & Sandilands, 
and  the  contractors — masons,  Messrs.  Paterson  & 
Baldie  ; joiners,  Messrs.  Hutchison  & Grant  ; 
slaters,  Messrs.  A.  M.  Ross  & Sons ; plasterer,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  ; plumber,  Mr.  J.  L.  Arnot  ; painters, 
Messrs.  M’Culloch.  The  total  cost,  including  fur- 
nishings, it  is  estimated,  will  be  about  20,000 /. 

Workhouse  Extensions,  Pontefract.  — The 
vagrant  wards,  a new  lunacy  block,  and  a new 
laundry  department  added  to  the  Pontefract  Work- 
house  are  now  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
Altogether  the  additions  will  cost  something  like 
10,000/.  The  new  vagrant  block  contains  twenty- 
seven  bed-cells,  connected  with  which  are  apart- 
ments for  stone-breaking,  and  a large  shed.  Stone- 
breaking  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent  in 
Pontefract  Workhouse,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Corporation  takes  the  material  for  road- 
mending. There  are  also  spacious  association 
wards,  in  which  the  casuals  who  remain  more  than 
one  night  in  the  house  may  spend  their  time  when 
their  task  is  done  ; and  the'  block  is  fitted  with  lava- 
tories, baths,  disinfector,  &c.,  as  well  as  heated  by 
hot  water.  The  new  wards  for  casual  females  are 
pretty  much  on  the  same  plan,  all  being  roomy, 
light,  and  airy.  In  the  newly-erected  block  there 
are  eight  cells.  The  alterations  include  a new  com- 
mittee-room for  the  guardians,  for  which  the  old 
tramp  ward  has  been  called  into  service  ; an  exten- 
sive laundry  ; new  porter's  lodge  ; and  new  offices 
for  the  Master,  the  latter  commanding  a view  of  the 
entrance-gate  and  the  task  sheds.  The  architect  of 
the  new  premises  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Greaves  ; the  building 
contract  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Jackson 
Bros.,  Goole  ; and  Mr.  C.  W.  King  is  the  clerk  of 
works. 

Trinity  Congregational  Church,  Hessle, 
YORKS. — Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a new 
church  by  Mr.  Percy  T.  Runton,  of  Hull,  which 
have  been  accepted  by  the  Congregational  church 
committee.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  church 
is  3.750/.,  add  to  this  the  cost  of  the  land,  and  the 
total  required  outlay  will  be  about  4,200/. 


the  entrance  eastwards  to  the  extent  of  75  ft.  ; that? 
it  should  be  widened  and  deepened  as  proposed  by 
the  consulting  engineer,  Mr.  H.  Wake  ; that  a 
sliding  caisson  be  adopted  for  the  entrance  in  place 
of  gates  ; that  the  floor  of  the  dock  be  constructed 
on  a level  plane  throughout,  instead  of  having  a rise 
of  3 ft.;  and  that  a pontoon  dock  be  provided  on  the 
south  side  of  Albert  Basin.  The  total  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  132,462/. 

Water  Supply,  Wishaw,  N.B  —The  water 
supply  to  the  town  of  Wishaw  having  been  found 
inadequate,  the  burgh  engineer  has  been  busy  during, 
the  past  year  in  reporting  on  supplies  from  a number 
of  sources  to  the  Town  Commissioners.  The: 
Glasgow  Evening  Times  remarks  that  the  scheme, 
which  has  met  with  most  favour,  and  which  the 
Commissioners  decided  to  adopt,  was  to  take  a 
supply  from  the  Potrail,  Potrenick,  and  Pedea 
streams,  which  rise  on  the  Lowthers  on  the 
boundaries  of  Dumfriesshire.  Parliamentary 
powers  were  applied  for,  and,  these  being  obtained* 
the  engineer  was  instructed  to  report  as  to  the  cost 
of  constructing  the  reservoir.  In  his  report,  which, 
was  submitted  to  a special  meet.ing  of  Commis- 
sioners held  on  Monday,  the  9th  inst.,  the  engineer 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the: 
works,  including  land,  wayleaves,  and  surface- 
damages,  would  be  as  follows  : — Reservoir,  with 
18-in.  pipes,  93,000 /.  ; reservoir,  with  16-in. 
pipes,  81,000/.  ; reservoir,  with  15-in.  pipes* 
jS,oool.  ; and  reservoir  with  12-in.  pipes,  67,000/- 
Mr.  W.  R.  Copeland,  C.E.,  Glasgow,  certified  that 
he  had  examined  the  estimates  on  which  the  report 
was  based,  and  considered  the  amount  sufficient.. 
After  discussion,  it  was  arranged  to  proceed  with  the 
work  at  once,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
adopt  the  iS-in.  pipe.  This  will  give  a supply  of 
2,200,000  gallons  per  day.  The  works  thus  authorised- 
are  the  construction  of  three  weirs — one  on  the 
Potrenick  Burn,  one  on  the  Potrail  Water,  and. 
one  on  the  Peden  Burn  — and  the  laying  of 
three  lines  of  pipes.  From  the  weir  on 
Potrenick  Burn  a line  of  pipes  is  to  be  led  through 
Crawford,  &c.,  to  the  existing  reservoir  of  the 
Commissioners.  A branch  line  of  pipes  will  then, 
be  led  from  the  weir  on  the  Potrail  Water,  and  wilL 
connect  with  the  main  line  at  a point  20  yds.  further 
west.  A short  line  of  pipes  will  also  connect  the 
weir  on  the  Peden  Burn  with  the  main  line.  The 
Commissioners  are  also  to  construct  a compensa- 
tion reservoir  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  millowners. 
and  others  interested  in  the  water  flowing  from  the 
streams.  The  cost  of  this  is  included  in  the  above 
estimate. 

Water  Supply,  Liverpool. — In  view  of  the 
scarcity  of  water  in  the  East  End  of  London,  the. 
following  particulars  showing  how  Liverpool  is. 
being  served,  in  spite  of  the  drought,  will  be  in- 
teresting. The  report  of  the  Water  Engineer  as  to 
the  distribution  of  water  for  the  weeks  ending  the. 
27th  ult.  and  3rd  inst.,  and  for  the  corresponding, 
weeks  of  1897,  within  the  limits  of  the  compulsory 
supply  (City  of  Liverpool  and  out-townships),  was. 
as  follows  : — 

From 
Rivlngton 
and  Vyrnwy. 

Gallons. 


Week 
Ending 
August  27,  1 
Corsp’dg  week,  1897  142,654. 
September  3,  1898  ..  137,485, 
Corsp'dg.  week, 1897  140,483, 


142,764,0c 


From 

Wells. 

Gallons. 

36.536.000 

26.740.000 

39.477.000 
22,961 ,0)0 


Total 

Gallons. 

179.300.000 

169.394.000 

176.962.000 

163.444.000 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

New  District  Waterworks,  near  Aberdeen 
—New  waterworks  for  Waterton  District— including 
the  villages  of  Dyce,  Bucksburn,  Bankhead,  and 
Stoneywood — near  Aberdeen,  were  opened  on  the 
10th  inst.  They  have  been  constructed  accord- 
ing to  plans  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson,  County 
Engineer,  Aberdeen.  There  are  5,000  inhabitants 
in  the  district,  and  the  source  of  supply  is  a 
spring  at  Parkhill,  which  will  yield  200,000  gallons 
a day  in  the  driest  season.  The  water  passes 
from  the  intake  through  a 7-in  cast-iron  pipe 
to  a point  on  the  Goval  Burn,  near  Park- 
hill  railway  station,  whence  it  is  pumped  by  a 
pair  of  horizontal  double-acting  pumps,  driven  by 
two  vortex  turbine  wheels  up  to  a high  level  cistern 
about  200  ft.  higher  than  the  pumping  station,  and 
nearly  two  miles  distant.  The  cistern  is  near 
D)rce  quarries,  and  from  this  point  the  water  gravi- 
tates to  the  Standing  Stones  reservoir  in  a 6-in.  cast- 
iron  pipe  about  a mile  in  length,  for  the  supply  of 
Bucksburn,  Bankhead,  and  Stoneywood.  Dyce 
water  supply  is  carried  from  the  cistern  to  Dyce 
reservoir  in  a 3-in  pipe.  In  connexion  with  the 
turbines  there  is  a weir  on  Goval  Burn,  and  for 
emergencies  a dam  has  been  constructed  capable  of 
containing  seven  million  gallons  of  water,  equal  to 
more  than  three  days’  supply  for  the  pumps.  The 
contractor  for  the  water  and  sewage  works,  which 
together  have  cost  10,000/.,  has  been  Mr.  Peter 
Tawse,  Aberdeen,  while  the  pump  and  turbines 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Carrick  & Ritchie, 
Edinburgh. 

Reconstruction  of  Aberdeen  Graving  Dock. 
— The  Aberdeen  Harbour  Commissioners  have  now 


Rates  per  head  per  day  on  estimated  population  : — 

August  27,  1898  3 1 ‘63  gallons. 

Corresponding  week,  1897  ...30  25  „ 

September  3,  1898  31-22  „ 

Corresponding  week,  1897  ...29-18  „ 

Supply  to  Chorley  and  places  outside  of  the  com- 

pulsory limits  : — 

From 
Rivington. 

Week  ending  Gallons. 

August  27,  1898  10,853,000 

Corresponding’week,  1897  10,229,000 

September  3,  1898  11,090,000 

Corresponding  week,  1897  1 
Total  quantity  supplied,  both  within  and  outside  of 
the  compulsory  limits  :- 


From 

Vyrnwy. 

Gallons. 

665.000 

514.000 

654.000 


Total 

Gallons. 

10,743,000. 

[1,744,000 

10,649,000 


Week  ending 


August  27,  1898 

Corresponding  week,  1897 

September  3,  1898 

Corresponding  week,  1897 


For 

the  week. 
Gallons. 
190,818,0.0 

180.137.000 

174.093.000 


Gallons. 

27,259,000- 

25.734.000 

26.958.000 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  St.  John’s  Church,  Brooklands,. 
Manchester. — A new  stained  glass  window  has- 
recently  been  placed  in  this  church.  The  design  is- 
from  cartoons  drawn  by  the  late  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones, 
and  the  window  has  been  completed  by  Messrs.  W. 
Morris  & Co.,  of  Merton  Abbey.  The  design  is 
symbolical  of  the  Ascension.  The  central  light  de- 
picts two  angels  with  outstretched  wings,  above  the 
heads  of  which  is  a represention  of  the  risen 
Saviour.  This  light  is  supported  on  either  side  by 
two  others  introducing  figures  bearing  scrolls  with 


a Latin  inscription.  Over  these  panels  are  circular 

- lights  showing  the  heavenly  choir  of  seraphim,  and 

the  south  side  of  a new  street  to  be  formed  in  | resolved  to  reconstruct  the  dock  on  its  present  site  ; at  the  apex  of  the  circular  panel  is  a representation- 
front  of  the  Panmure  Golf  Club-house,  and  will  _ that  it  be  lengthened  to  615  ft.  by  moving  the  site  of  I of  Christ  receiving  the  faithful  into  Paradise-. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  17,  1898. 


Along  the  base  of  the  window  is  a dedicatory  in- 
scription. 

Memorial  Window,  Great  Bridge.— A me- 
morial window  was  recently  unveiled  in  Great 
Bridge  Wesleyan  Church.  It  represents  the  Good 
Samaritan,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.;  Evans,  of 
Smethwick. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — A committee  has  been  formed  to  erect 
a monument  to  Chopin  in  the  Parc  Monceau  at 
Paris.  M.  Georges  Dubois  is  the  sculptor,  and  it  is 
intended  that  the  monument  should  be  erected  next 
year.  It  will  consist  of  an  architectural  erection 
against  which  leans  a female  figure  representing 
“ Music,"  and  supporting  a bronze  bust  of  the 
composer.— — Two  painters,  MM.  Olivier  Merson 
and  Francois  Flameng,  have  been  commissioned  to 
make  the  designs  for  the  new  French  bank-notes. 

A tramway  line  is  shortly  to  be  established 

from  Fontainebleau  to  Barbizon,  across  the  forest, 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  will  not  be  improved  by  this 
innovation. It  appears  that  an  American  Com- 

mittee has  been  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
•offering  to  the  French  nation  a monument  in 
honour  of  Lafayette,  to  be  inaugurated  in  1900. 
It  is  to  be  entirely  the  work  of  American  artists. 
Jt  may  be  mentioned  that  a Committee  of 
American  ladies  have  also  undertaken  to  provide 
a statue  of  Washington  to  be  set  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Place  des  Etats-Unis  at  Paris. 

The  Municipality  of  Pontoise  have  opened  a compe- 
tition for  the  designs  for  a new  savings  bank. 

The  fortifications  at  Bayonne  are  to  be,  for  the 

greater  portion  at  least,  demolished. A rope 

traction  lift  or  railway  is  to  be  made  from  Lourdes 

to  the  summit  of  the  Pic  du  Grand  Jer. Some 

excavations  undertaken  at  the  ancient  monastery  of 
St.  Maur  de  Glanfeuil  (Maine-et-Loire)  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  bases  of  columns  of  a building 
•of  the  twelfth  century,  some  pavings  of  the 
thirteenth  century  adorned  with  fleurs-de-lys,  as 

well  as  some  remnants  of  a Roman  villa. The 

jury  in  the  competition  for  a cattle  market  at  Tours 
■has  selected  the  plans  of  M.  Octave  Roy,  of 

Tours. A statue  of  the  painter  Millet  is  to 

be  inaugurated  at  Greville  on  the  29th. We 

hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of  the  only  son  of  the 
Jate  M.  Charles  Gamier,  who  had  been  in  bad  health 
rfor  some  years,  and  died  a month  after  his  father. 

M.  Pierron,  “ Architecte  voyer  en  chef"  to  the 

Municipality  of  Paris,  has  died  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
As  “ Ingenieur  des  Arts  et  Manufactures”  he  had 
collaborated  in  all  the  large  public  works  of  Paris 
for  some  years,  as  well  as  in  the  steel  structures  for 
the  1889  exhibition.  He  directed  also  the  operations 
■connected  with  the  formation  of  the  Rue  Reaumur. 

Australian  Patents. — A patent  granted  in  New 
South  Wales  only  protects  the  holder  or  holders 
■within  the  boundaries  of  the  colony.  The  period 
for  which  letters  patent  remain  in  force  varies  from 
seven  to  fourteen  years,  generally  the  latter  period  ; 
but  a certificate  of  provisional  protection  can,  how- 
ever, only  be  granted  for  twelve  months  from  the  date 
of  issue.  The  number  of  New  South  Wales  letters 
patent  and  certificates  of  provisional  protection 
issued  during  the  last  ten  years  was  7,679  ; of  which 
•913  were  granted  in  1897.  The  fees  for  complete 
letters  patent  are  5/.,  and  for  provisional  certificates 
2I.  ; should  the  latter  be  converted  into  patents 
within  twelve  months  of  issue,  the  amount  is  allowed, 
only  3/.  additional  having  to  be  paid. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Font,  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  Aberdeen.— A 
baptismal  font  has  just  been  erected  in  St.  Mary's 
Chapel,  Aberdeen.  It  stands  on  a landing  com- 
posed of  five  stories  geometrically  arranged  so  as 
<0  form  a regular  octagon.  The  base  and  column 
are  circular  on  plan.  The  underhalf  of  the  portion 
•containing  the  bowl  is  circular,  and  is  worked  into 
an  octagonal  shape  above,  with  eight  sunk  panels, 
which  will  be  filled  in  with  brass  work.  The  font  was 
•designed  by  Mr.  W.  Kelly,  architect.  Aberdeen,  and 
•the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Baillie  Taggart, 
Aberdeen. 

Boiler  Incrustations.— From  Messrs.  Peters, 
Bartsch,  & Co.,  Derby,  we  have  received  a sample 
-of  the  chrome  salt  employed  in  their  patented  pro- 
cess for  preventing  the  formation  of  scale  or  crust 
upon  the  inside  of  boilers.  The  salt  is  bichromate 
of  sodium  ; it  is  in  the  form  of  hard,  red  coloured 
lumps  of  irregular  size,  and  is  readily  soluble  in 
water.  The  reaction  of  sodium  bichromate  upon 
the  two  most  troublesome  salts  in  ordinary  boiler 
waters — viz.,  calcium  bi-carbonate  and  calcium 
sulphate  may  thus  be  expressed  : — 

(1)  CaH.,  (C03)„  -fi  Na.,Cr,07  = CaCrO . + 
Na.,CrO.,  + 2 C0.,  + H,0.  ‘ ' 

(2)  CaS04  + NaXr'oO-  = CaCrO.  + Na, 

S04  + Cr03.  ' 

The  value  of  the  process  is  due  to  the  formation  of 
calcium  chromate,  which  is  far  more  soluble  in 
water  than  either  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  calcium. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  sediment  which  at  length 
forms,  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  sides  of  the 
boiler,  but  can  be  readily  blown  out  with  the  refuse 
water.  The  quantity  of  chrome  salt  required  is  as 


a rule  very  small,  and  provided  that  the  chromic 
acid  has  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  boiler  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  process  will  be  extensively 
adopted. 

WATER  AND  SEWERAGE  WORKS,  COLERAINE, 
Ireland. — A Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was 
held  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  Coleraine,  concerning  the 
application  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  the 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  for  a supplemental  loan  of 
1,600/.  for  Portstewart  water  and  sewerage  works. 

Free  Labour  Congress,  Manchester. — The 
Free  Labour  Congress,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
oppose  the  tyranny  of  trades-unions  over  workmen, 
is  to  be  held  at  Manchester  on  October  10.  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  Executive  Council,  a copy  of 
which  has  been  sent  to  us,  it  is  stated  that  12,000 
workmen  have  been  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
Association  during  the  year.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty  employers  have  made  application  to  the 
chief  and  district  offices  for  men,  and  13,000  work- 
men have  been  sent  out,  for  whom  employment  has 
been  found.  Of  these,  9,000  were  engaged  by  the 
large  engineering  firms  during  the  late  strike. 

“ Besto  ” Glass,  for  Skylights,  &c. — This  is 
described,  in  the  circular  accompanying  the  specimen 
sent  to  us,  as  “ a new  product  now  being  manufac- 
tured and  put  upon  the  market  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  ” ; consisting  of  plate  glass  with  a mesh 
of  wire  covered  with  asbestos  imbedded  in  it,  giving 
greater  strength  to  the  glass  and  preventing  it  fall- 
ing in  any  but  very  small  pieces  if  broken.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  general  idea  of  imbedding 
wire  mesh  in  glass,  however ; we  noticed 
a patent  glass  with  wire  meshes  not  very 
long  since.  The  special  feature  in  the  “ Besto  ” 
glass  appears  to  be  the  covering  of  the  wire  with 
asbestos  before  putting  it  in  the  glass.  This  ought 
to  render  it  more  impervious  to  the  action  of  fire 
than  the  bare  wire,  though  we  do  not  notice  that 
any  special  claim  to  this  effect  is  made  by  the 
patentees  in  their  circular,  or  indeed  any  special 
reason  given  for  introducing  the  asbestos  at  all  ; 
but  we  presume  that  is  the  reason.  It  might  also 
prevent  the  cracking  of  the  glass,  to  some  extent, 
owing  to  very  rapid  variations  in  temperature,  the 
asbestos  acting  as  a sort  of  buffer.  It  is  an  improve- 
ment, no  doubt  on  the  plain  wire  mesh  ; and  that  is 
the  chief  novelty. 

Brook  Hospital  : Inquiry  to  be  Held. — At 
an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asvlum  District,  held  at  the  offices  of  the 
Board,  in  Xorfolk-street,  Strand,  on  Saturday,  the 
roth  inst.,  a letter  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  was  read,  stating  that  they  had  directed  their 
chief  general  officer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Knollys,  C.B.,  to 
hold,  after  the  vacation,  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  excess  of  costover  the  tenders  received  for  the 
erection,  &c.,  of  the  Brook  Hospital,  the  architect's 
responsibility,  and  the  supervision  exercised  by  the 
committee  and  the  managers  as  regarded  expendi- 
ture. 

Brickmasters'  Employers'  Liability  Associa- 
tion.— The  first  and  statutory  meeting  of  the 
Brickmasters'  Employers'  Liability  Association, 
Limited,  was  held  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel  on 
August  30,  Mr.  Wragge  (of  Messrs.  Eastwood  & 
Co.)  in  the  chair.  The  notice  convening  the  meet- 
ing having  been  read,  and  the  register  of  members 
laid  on  the  table,  the  report  of  the  Directors  was 
read  as  follows  : “ Your  Directors  have  pleasure  in 
reporting  that  the  Association  has  been  duly 
registered  as  a company,  limited  by  guarantee,  and 
is  now  fairly  established.  All  the  principal  stock- 
brick  makers  in  Kent,  Essex,  and  Middlesex  have 
become  members,  and  other  classes  have  been 
opened  for  insurance  against  risks  in  Hint-getting, 
barge-building,  machine  and  red  brick  making,  as 
well  as  a class  for  lime,  cement,  and  brick  merchants 
at  rates  calculated  to  cover  their  risks.  The 
amount  of  wages  upon  which  insurance  has 
been  effected  with  the  Association  is  now  336,000/., 
and  is  being  increased  week  by  week.  A draft 
of  special  rules  or  by-laws  for  observance  by 
members  has  been  framed  and  is  now  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  Board  ; when  approved,  copies 
will  be  forwarded  to  members.  Members  are 
requested  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  Secretary 
in  the  event  of  an  accident  occurring  to  any  of 
their  workpeople.  The  services  of  Dr.  Barrett,  of 
Highgate,  have  been  secured  as  medical  adviser  to 
the  Association.  A call  has  been  made  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  establishment  and  to  provide  a balance 
in  hand.  In  accordance  with  the  articles  the 
Directors  retire.  They  offer  themselves  for  re- 
election.  It  was  resolved  that  the  report  be 
received  and  adopted;  and  that  Messrs.  Robert  L. 
Curtis,  Charles  Cremer,  George  H.  Dean,  Edward 
William  Goodenough,  Alfred  J.  Knight,  Henry 
Packham,  Algernon  Rutter,  John  Willson,  and 
George  Edward  Wragge  be  re-elected  Directors  of 
the  Association.  Messrs.  D.  Wills,  J R.  Featherbv, 
and  Kosher  were  nominated  as  the  Audit  Com- 
mittee. A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  con- 
cluded the- proceedings. 

WE  learn  that  Mr.  R.  O.  Wynne  Roberts,  of 
Oswestry,  has  been  appointed  City  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  of  Cape  Town,  at  a salary  of 
800/.  per  annum.  Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  was  for  seven  years  Assistant  Town 
Surveyor  of  Llandudno,  five  years  Borough  Sur- 
veyor of  Carnarvon,  and  four  years  Borough  Sur- 
veyor of  Oswestry. 

Institutions  for  Technical  Education.— We 


have  before  us  the  programme  for  189S-9  of  the 
Northampton  Institute,  with  classes  for  mechanical 
engineering,  workshop  drawing,  practical  design  of 
machinery,  mechanical  laboratory,  practical  plumb- 
ing, brick-cutting,  and  plastering,  drawing  and 
design,  goldsmith's  work,  electrical  engineering,  &c. 
The  City  of  London  College  sends  its  prospectus  of 
lectures  in  the  Engineering  Department  by  Mr.  Henry 
Adams,  including  technical  drawing  and  construction, 
building  construction,  civil  and  mechanical  engi- 
neering, quantity  surveying,  &c.  The  Battersea 
Polytechnic  is  starting  classes  in  mason's  work 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Wornell,  intended 
to  give  practical  instruction  to  apprentices  and 
artizans  engaging  in  mason’s  work,  including  the 
application  of  descriptive  geometry  to  mason's  work, 
the  making  of  working  drawings,  and  setting  out 
and  executing  the  work  in  stone.  The  Aldenham 
Institute,  St.  Pancras,  announces  classes  in  building 
construction,  carpentry  and  joiner}-,  plane  and  solid 
geometry,  and  drawing. 

PUBLIC  works,  Cardiff.— A Local  Government 
Board  inquiry  has  been  held  at  Cardiff  regarding  an 
application  made  by  the  Cardiff  Town  Council  for 
the  loan  of  34,200/.,  for  the  purpose  of  paving  Bute- 
terrace,  Adam-street,  and  part  of  the  Penarth-road 
with  hard  wood,  and  also  a number  of  streets, 
crossings,  and  the  relaying  of  footways  of  certain 
streets. 

Electric  Lighting,  King’s  Lynn. — On  the 
7th  inst.  a Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was 
held  at  the  Town  Hall.  Lynn,  relative  to  the  appli- 
cation by  the  Town  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
30,000/.,  for  purposes  of  electric  lighting,  and  820/. 
for  the  construction  of  a bridge  and  for  widening 
the  road  at  the  south  gates.  Professor  Robinson 
explained  his  plans  for  the  electric  lighting  installa- 
tion at  considerable  length,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a commercial  success. 

Suspension  of  Building  Operations  in  Aber- 
deen.— Up  to  Monday  last,  4S0  men,  were  directly 
affected  by  the  quarry  strike  and  lock-out,  and  on 
that  day  the  Aberdeen  Master  Masons’  Association 
resolved  to  suspend  all  their  employees,  except 
apprentices  and  foremen,  until  the  quarry  dispute 
is  settled.  This  resolution  was  arrived  at  in  view  of 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  a sufficiency  of  material. 
As  building  has  been  exceptionally  active,  it  is  not 
considered  possible  that  tne  suspension  can  last 
long.  

LEGAL. 

CASE  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
ACT,  1S94. 

INFERIOR  MORTAR. 

At  the  North  London  Police-court,  before  Mr. 
d'Eyncourt,  Mr.  W.  E.  Stevens,  contractor,  of 
Bridge-street.  Homerton,  was  summoned  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Payne,  District  Surveyor  of  East  Hackney 
(South)  and  North  Bow,  on  the  9th  inst.,  for 
building  houses  at  Retreat-place,  Homerton,  of 
inferior  mortar  not  in  accordance  with  the  By-laws 
made  by  the  London  County  Council. 

Mr.  Payne  stated  that  he  had  received  notice  from 
Mr.  Stevens  for  the  erection  of  nine  dwelling  houses, 
and  four  were  already  nearly  constructed ; the 
defendant  had  removed  large  quantities  of  good 
sand  from  the  ground  (presumably  for  sale),  and  had 
used  the  inferior  sand,  partly  mixed  with  earthy 
matter,  in  these  houses.  He  had  frequently  warned 
him  about  it,  and  served  him  a notice  of  Irregularity 
on  June  15.  As  there  was  no  material  improvement 
a summons  was  taken  out  on  August  26.  It 
was  shown  by  the  correspondence  that  Mr.  Stevens 
had  complained  of  the  District  Surveyor  being  too 
sharp  on  him,  and  had  submitted  the  material  to 
his  own  surveyor  ; but  it  was  admitted  that  his  own 
surveyor  could  not  approve  of  the  material  as  being 
in  accordance  with  the  By-laws.  On  this  Mr. 
Stevens  requested  that  the  summons  might  be  with- 
drawn, but  this  the  Surveyor  declined  to  do. 

The  delendant  was  represented  by  Mr.  Romain, 
solicitor,  but  no  evidence  was  called  and  the  facts  as 
stated  were  not  controverted. 

The  Magistrate  said  that  only  one  summons  had 
been  taken  out,  on  which  he  should  certainly  inflict 
the  maximum  penalty  under  the  By-laws  of  5/.  and 
costs.  If  a summons  had  been  taken  out  on  each 
house  he  should  have  inflicted  a similar  penalty  in 
each  case,  as  it  was  evident  the  defendant  had  been 
making  a considerable  profit  by  using  inferior 
materials,  and  different  to  what  he  professed  them 
to  be,  in  the  mortar. 


INJURY  TO  A BUILDING  AT  BRISTOL  BY 
ALLEGED  VIBRATION. 

THE  case  of  Beake  v.  Richards  came  before  Mr- 
Justice  Phillimore.  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the 
14th  inst.,  on  the  application  of  the  plaintiff  to 
restrain  the  defendant  by  injunction  from  working  a 
saw  mill  at  Bristol  so  as  to  cause  injury  to  the 
plaintiff's  house  by  reason  of  noise  and  vibration. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Q.C.,  for  the  plaintiff,  said  that  on 
behalf  of  his  client  a course  had  been  suggested,  and 
which  it  was  thought  would  practically  remove  the 
cause  of  complaint,  but  this  course  the  other  side 
did  not  see  fit  to  adopt.  The  plaintiff's  surveyor 
had  seen  the  locus  in  quo,  and  had  made  an  affidavit, 
in  which  he  estimated  the  cost  of  alteration  at  about 
\ -Sol. 
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His  Lordship  said  that  he  had  read  the  affidavits 
which  had  been  filed,  and  unless  something  more 
were  done  than  had  been  done  there  must  be  an 
injunction  and  an  acceleration  as  far  as  possible  of 
the  trial  of  the  action.  If  the  matter  could  not  be 
expedited  that  day  he  proposed  to  expedite  the  trial, 
but  he  wished  as  little  as  possible  to  adjudge  the 
final  result.  There  was  very  strong  evidence,  both 
positive  and  negative,  but  his  impression  on  the 
balance  of  the  affidavits  was  at  present  that  there 
was  sufficient  noise  and  vibration  to  cause  serious 
discomfort  to  the  plaintiff  and  he  should  not  allow 
the  motion  to  stand  over  unless  something  could  be 
done  to  reduce  the  vibration  and  noise. 

Mr.  Everitt,  Q.C.,  referred,  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant to  the  affidavits  of  the  surveyors  who  had 
inspected  the  place.  The  learned  counsel  said  that 
the  plaintiff  carried  on  the  not  very  quiet  business  of 
a furniture  remover,  and  the  question  was  whether, 
having  regard  to  the  surroundings,  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  an  injunction — whether  the  noise  and 
vibration  was  such  as  to  amount  to  a nuisance — and 
that  had  to  be  tested  in  the  ordinary  way  and  not 
upon  affidavits. 

His  Lordship  said  the  plaintiff's  case  was  that  the 
defendant’s  place  made  a horrible  noise,  and  that 
the  plaintiff’s  wife  had,  through  that  original  wrong- 
doing, got  into  a very  nervous  condition.  Counsel, 
however,  need  not  trouble  about  the  doctor's  evi- 
dence ; he  (Mr.  Justice  Phillimore)  was  troubled 
more  about  the  evidence  of  the  engineer  and 
surveyors. 

Mr.  Everitt  submitted  that  the  case  was  one  in 
which  the  alleged  nuisance  should  be  determined 
before  an  injunction  was  obtained,  and  the  rules 
afforded  his  lordship  a discretionary  power  in  such 
doubtful  cases.  The  defendant  had  disconnected 
from  the  wall  all  the  shafting  except  one  part,  and 
this  he  was  willing  now  to  disconnect,  and  when 
that  was  done  he  was  instructed  that  the  nuisance 
would  be  sensibly  reduced. 

H is  Lordship  suggested  to  counsel  that  there  should 
be  an  order  restraining  the  defendant  from  working 
his  saw  mill  at  all  until  he  entirely  detached  all  the 
connexions  with  the  bearings  on  the  party  wall  so 
as  to  get  rid  of  the  vibration,  and  until  he  had  boxed 
up  the  engine  so  as  to  reduce  the  noise. 

Mr.  Alexander  said  he  must  ask  for  his  strict 
rights  in  this  case. 

His  Lordship  said  that  people  sometimes  insisted 
upon  their  strict  rights  and  did  not  get  them,  and 
suggested  that  the  defendant  should  detach  all 
bearings  and  run  up  a temporary  wooden  partition 
between  the  plaintiff’s  walls  and  his.  If  the  defen- 
dant was  disposed  to  remove  his  saw  18  ft.  from 
plaintiff's  premises  and  put  up  the  temporary  parti- 
tion between  the  side  of  his  engine  touching  the 
plaintiff's  stables,  and  detach  all  bearings,  roof  the 
engine  house,  which  was  not  roofed,  so  as  to  be 
entirely  boxed  in,  his  inclination  was  that  that 
would  be  sufficient  until  the  trial.  He  should  keep 
the  plaintiff's  motion  standing  over  with  liberty  to 
replace  it  in  the  event  of  the  alterations  not  being 
satisfactory  or  an  arrangement  come  to. 

Mr.  Everitt  observed  that  in  the  meantime,  if  the 
defendant  found  he  could  comply  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  plaintiff's  surveyors  for  the 
cemoval  of  the  engine-house,  an  end  might  be  made 
of  the  action,  the  defendant  paying  the  costs. 

Mr.  Alexander  said  that  an  inquiry  as  to  damages 
might  be  necessary. 

His  Lordship  : That  will  be  a matter  for  you  to 
discuss  among  yourselves.  All  I do  is  to  restrain 
the  defendant  from  working  unless  he  does  what 
the  plaintiff's  surveyor  advises,  or  what  I have 
suggested. 


BREACH  OF  BUILDING  COVENANTS. 

The  case  of  Priestman  r.  Oxley  and  Another 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  sitting  as 
Vacation  Judge,  on  the  14th  inst.,  on  the  application 
of  the  plaintiff  to  restrain  by  injunction  the  breach 
of  certain  building  covenants  contained  in  the  lease 
of  a certain  house  and  shop  in  Bradford. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff'  stated  that,  by  consent, 
the  motion  would  be  treated  as  the  trial  of  the 
action,  the  defendants  being  restrained  perpetually 
in  the  terms  of  the  notice  of  motion,  with  costs. 


ALLEGED  OBSTRUCTION  OF  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS. 

The  case  of  Coles  and  Others  v.  Salters’  Company, 
which  is  a motion  by  the  plaintiffs  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  defendants  from  the  erection  of 
buildings  so  as  to  obstruct  the  plaintiffs’  ancient 
lights,  was  again  mentioned  to  Mr.  Justice  Philli- 
more, sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the  14th  inst. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  stated  that  his  Lordship 
on  the  7th  inst.  allowed  the  case  to  stand  over 
until  that  day  in  order  that  the  defendants 
might  file  affidavits,  but  up  to  7.30  on  the  previous 
night  he  (counsel)  had  not  seen  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  ask  that 
the  case  might  be  allowed  to  stand  over  for  another 
week,  but  the  defendants  must  understand  that  they 
would  continue  building  at  their  peril. 

His  Lordship  said  that  the  defendants  were 
clearly  building  at  their  peril,  and  made  the  order 
asked  for. 
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ALLEGED  OBSTRUCTION  OF  LIGHT 
AND  AIR. 

The  case  of  Warton  v.  Poulter,  Limited,  and 
Others,  again  came  on  before  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore 
sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the  14th  inst.,  on  the 
application  of  the  plaintiff,  Mrs.  Warton,  the  tenant 
of  certain  cottages  in  Collingwood-street,  West- 
minster, for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant 
from  erecting  some  stables,  40  ft.  high,  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  light  and  air  coming  to  certain  windows 
in  the  plaintiff's  premises. 

The  defence  substantially  was  that  there  was  no 
obstruction. 

His  Lordship,  in  the  result,  granted  an  injunction 
in  the  terms  of  the  notice  of  motion  until  the  trial, 
the  action  to  be  set  down  at  once  without  pleadings, 
the  costs  to  be  costs  in  the  action. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  September  17. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — Excursion  to  Loch 
Leven,  Kinross  House,  &c. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Jesinond 
Dene  House. 

Wednesday,  September  21. 

Ifis/itution  of  Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works. 
— Ordinary  Meeting.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  September  24. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — Visit  to  Sir  David 
Salomon’s  Laboratories.  Leave  Cannon-street  at  1.35  p.m. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Car/enters. — Visit  to  Eton 
and  Windsor. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  October  24. 

[1897.]  16,900.  — Method  for  the  Gripping  of 
Scaffolding,  Ladders,  &c. : A.  G.  Thomas.— As  an 
improvement  of  the  existing  method  of  lashing,  the  inventor 
fixes  a length  of  chain  at  each  end  of  a wire  rope,  a hook 
is  fastened  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  chains,  and  has  its  free 
end  lengthened  for  leverage  ; the  fastening  is  effected  by 
taking  one  bight,  or  more,  around  the  ladders,  poles,  or 
scaffolding,  drasving  the  rope  taut,  passing  the  hook 
through  a link  of  the  other  chain,  and  passing  the  hook’s 
end  through  a loose  link  on  its  own  chain. 

19,135. — Sewer  Interceptor  for  Prevention  of 
Back-flow  of  Storm  Water  from  Sewers  into  Houses 
on  Low  Levels  : J.  A.  Wallis  Cr  C.  E.  Standing. — The 
interceptor  trap  encloses  a copper  ball  which  floats  on  the 
water  in  the  house  side  of  the  trap,  and  in  the  event  of 
back-flow  of  sewage  from  the  main  sewer  rises  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fresh-air  inlet  until  it  rests  against  the  drain 
inlet  from  the  house  which  is  provided  with  india-rubber  or 
compositon  seating,  so  as  to  form  a check  to  any  back- 
flow  : the  ball  is  inserted  through  a removable  cover  in  the 
inlet  side  of  the  trap,  which  can  also  be  used  as  a cleaning 
eye,  it  does  not  obstruct  the  ordinary  flow  of  soil  as  the 
trap  has  the  same  area,  after  the  ball  is  inserted,  as  has  any 
other  part  of  the  drain  ; the  trap  is  put  in  the  manhole 
close  to  the  main  drain,  leaving  the  remaining  drain  pipes 
from  the  manhole  to  house  connexions  as  a reserve  for  any 
soil  or  rain  water  that  may  accumulate  whilst  the  main 
drain  is  overcharged. 

19,273. — Sheet  Roofing  : L.  Quoiliu. — The  invention 
consists  in  “ a new  system  of  sheet  roofing  which  can  be 
put  on  easi'y,  quickly,  and  with  security  without  any  fold- 
ing or  soldering."  To  that  end  is  employed  the  alternate 
arrangement  of  a positive  or  covering  sheet  and  a negative 
or  shooting-over  sheet  in  one  row,  the  trapeziform  sheets 
being  provided  with  re-curved  borders  and  joined  together 
in  an  opposite  direction,  so  that  they  complete  themselves 
reciprocally  : the  sheets  have  bulgings  for  their  stiffening. 

21,909. — Joints  for  Drain  Pipes  and  Similar 
Articles  : A.  Johnson. — Each  drain  pipe  is  fashioned 
with  a spigot  end  and  a socket  end.  A rabbet  of  rect- 
angular section  is  formed  in  the  spigot,  and  a similar 
rabbet  is  formed  in  the  socket.  On  bringing  two  ends 
together  an  annular  cavity  is  made,  to  be  filled  with  cement 
poured  through  holes  made  through  the  pipes. 

[1898.]  5,194. — Road  Scarifiers  : R.  Bomford,  B. 
Bomford , <5^  //.  Evershed. — The  several  claims  comprise 
(n)  a tool  carrier  or  frame,  provided  with  tools  or  tines, 
and  pivoted  to  a shaft  supported,  forwardly,  by  a regulat- 
ing wheel  which  follows  the  undulations  of  the  ground's 
surface  ; (b)  the  employment  of  springs  interposed  between 
the  shaft  or  axis  and  its  connexions  with  the  road  locomo- 
tive or  traction  engine ; (c)  springs  arranged  to  encircle 
respectively  the  pin  or  similar  connexions  between  the 
engine  and  the  shaft,  with  connecting-rod  and  shackle  ; 
(d)  a hanging  strut-leg  or  frame,  which  trails  idly  along  the 
ground  when  the  engine  is  moving  forwards,  but  when  the 
engine  begins  to  move  backwards,  raises  the  scarifier  to 
such  a height  as  to  take  the  tools  out  of  the  ground,  and 
causes  a pin  on  the  framing  to  engage  with  a catch  or  hook 
on  the  engine  ; and  (c)  the  employment,  in  conjunction 
with  reversible  and  taper-ended  tools,  of  tool  holders 
having  taper  or  conical  searings  for  taking  the  end  thrust  of 
the  tools. 

8,226. — Manufacture  of  Artificial  Stone  and 
Concrete  : L.  P.  Ford  T.  W.  Barber.— The  inven- 
tors’ object  is  to  remove  air  from  the  material  before  it  is 
slaked  in  the  moulds,  to  facilitate  the  slaking  process,  and 
accelerate  the  drying  and  indurating  of  the  stone  ; lime 
and  sand  are  the  materials  used,  with  which  is  combined 
from  1 to  5 per  cent,  of  a dry  powdered  alkaline  silicate  or 
similar  chemical  compound  ; the  moulds,  when  filled,  are 
placed  within  a vessel,  capable  of  withstanding  consider- 
able pressure,  which  is  hermetically  sealed,  the  air  is  then 
exhausted,  and  hot  water  admitted,  after  which  steam  is 
admitted  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  escape,  for  slaking 
the  lime  ; for  small  blocks  the  dry  mixed  materials  in  the 
moulds  may  be  subjected  to  a vacuum  for  about  an  hour, 
then  to  the  action  of  hot  water,  under  a pressure  of  three 
to  four  atmospheres,  for  the  same  period,  and  then  (after 
expulsion  of  the  water)  to  steam  at  a pressure  of  four  to 


five  atmospheres  for  about  five  hours,  after  which  the 
steam  is  shut  off  and  a vacuum  created  again,  the  closed 
vessel  being  kept  the  while  at  a suitable  temperature  by  a 
steam  coil  or  jacket. 

12,002. — A Plaster  or  Cement  for  Covering  Roofs 
and  Walls  of  Buildings  : J.  Goodwin,  jun.—  The  com- 
position consists  of  an  admixture  of  ground  clay  (seven 
parts),  china  clay  (three),  fossil-meal  (two),  asbestos  (two), 
blue  lias  lime  (ten),  and  flax  or  other  fibre  (two)  ; it  is 
claimed  to  be  specially  suitable  for  covering  wooden  and 
iron  buildings  in  tropical  countries,  and  is  sold  in  a dry 
state. 

14,103. — A Level  Clinometer,  or  Plumb  Rule  : G. 
Krapp  &*J.  Kachelmann. — In  the  interior  of  a straight- 
edge or  rule  is  placed  a casing  for  the  indicating  device, 
which  consists  of  a pendulum  screwed  on  to  a spindle,  with 
a hand  or  pointer  that  moves  over  graduations  on  the  dial, 
and  is  also  secured  to  the  spindle. 

I5i542- — Protection  of  Water,  Sewage,  and  other 
Pipes  and  Traps  from  Frost  : J.  Archibald. — The  pipe 
or  trap  to  be  protected  is  placed  within  a case  or  casing, 
the  intervening  space  is  packed  with  ground  cork,  flock, 
sawdust,  &c.  ; for  pipes  below  the  ground,  or  where  a 
metal  casing  would  be  liable  to  rust  or  corrode,  the  outer 
casing  may  be  of  wood. 

15,545- — Parallel  Ruler:  A.  Hill  £0 J.  Tatlock. — 
The  ruler  comprises  three  flat  parallel  bars,  a,  b,  and  c, 
and  two  pairs  of  parallel  links,  d,  e,  which  connect  the 
three  bars  together  by  studs  n,  o,  and  or,  so  that  the  bars 
a and  c open  and  close  parallel-wise  ; two  curved  connect- 
ing links  are  also  jointed  at  their  left  ends  to  studs  n and  o, 
and  at  their  other  ends,  on  a stud  or  pin  r,  set  and  slid- 
ing in  a slot  in  the  bar  b and  a plate  affixed  thereto  ; a set 
pin  and  nut  u slide  in  the  slot,  and  may  be  clamped  any 
distance  from  the  stud  r , so  as  to  regulate  its  travel ; thus 
by  means  of  the  nut  U the  ruler  can  be  set  to  open  to  only 
a prearranged  extent,  and  sectional  or  other  equidistant 
parallel  lines  may  be  drawn. 

New  Applications. 

August  2Q — September 3. 

18,461,  R.  Thom,  Linoleum  and  other  Floor  Coverings. 
18,466,  B.  Naylor,  Chimney  Top  and  Ventilator.  18,468, 
L.  N.  Bamber,  Casements.  18,475,  T.  A.  Edison,  Elec- 
trical Meters.  18,483,  J.  Steiger,  Cement.  18,487,  Von 
Berks  & J.  Renger,  Composite  Plates  of  Lead,  &c. 
18,505,  D.  A.  Loisy,  Heating  Stoves.  18,508,  A.  E. 
Greville,  Hot-air  Bath.  18,5x0,  Gouy  & Ribet,  Hinges. 
18,514-5,  W.  G.  Potter,  Gas  Burners  and  Gas  Governors. 
18,523,  J.  Shanks,  Discharge  Apparatus  for  Water-closet 
and  other  Cisterns.  18,533,  C.  Harrison,  Reversible 
Sliding  Windows.  18,543,  Bilbie  & Drivet,  Acetylene 
Generators  or  Lamps.  18,559.  F.  W.  Smith,  a Bolt. 
18,560,  A.  J.  Elliott,  Device  for  Use  with  Blind  Cords,  &c. 
18,563,  E.  W.  Clement.  Measuring  Devices  for  Supply 
Tanks.  18,566,  G.  Nuttall,  Electrical-light  Fitting.  18,574, 
H.  Ralfe.  Lock  Guards.  18,575,  Edwards  & Frazer, 
18,591,  Quatannens-Moens  & Carreer-Dilger,  18,741, 
F.  C.  Wilson,  and  18,835,  E.  S.  Bond,  Generating  and 
Burning  Acetylene  Gas.  18,582-3,  B.  G.  Lamme,  Induc- 
tion Motors.  18,586,  D.  Ward,  Hydro-carbon  Burners. 
18,594,  F.  H.  Merrill,  Pumps.  18,601,  G.  H.  Hope, 
Smoke  Consumer  and  Fuel  Economiser.  18,611,  G. 
Couzens,  Circular-saw  Guards.  18,614,  J.  Johnson,  Gulley 
or  Stench  Traps.  18,616,  J.  S.  E.  Lumsden,  Automatic 
Punkah  Pulling  Machine.  18,619,  T.  Boustead,  Com- 
bined Fender  and  Fireguard.  18,622,  H.  Wilkinson. 
Parallel  Rulers.  18,629,  W.  W.  Martin,  Electrical 
Contacts.  18,631,  D.  Smail,  a Draughtometer.  18,637, 
. Shanks,  Moulds  for  Casting  Baths,  Cisterns,  Tanks, 
inks,  &c.  18,647  and  18,654,  J-  Steiger,  Process  and 

Material  for  Moulding  Articles;  Hydraulic  Cement. 
18,658,  W.  Best,  Miners'  Safety  Lamps.  18,665,  Adie  & 
Roberts,  Lamps  for  Heating  and  Lighting.  i8,6Si,  G.  A. 
Abbott,  Filters.  18,684,  Cook  & Others,  Wire-fence 
Machines.  18,689,  S.  Grossiord,  Artificial  Stones.  18,699, 
J.  F.  Wiles,  Measuring  Apparatus.  18,702,  Schauschieff 
& Hodgson,  Electricity  Accumulators.  18,713,  W.  Milroy, 
Ring  for  Pipe-joints.  18,719,  A.  R.  Pollard,  for  Securing 
Roofing  Slates  and  Tiles.  18,729,  Enamelled  Cloisonne. 
18,732,  J.  Sossick,  Fire  Extinguisher.  18,740,  Siemens  & 
Halske  A.  G.,  Safety  Fuse  for  Electrical  Installations. 
i8,75o,  R.  Loignion,  Coin-freed  Electrical  Machine. 
18,764,  W.  E.  Langdon,  Sash  Fasteners.  18,768  and 
18,770,  Riley  & Kershaw,  Oxygen  Gas  Generators  and 
Gas  Holders.  I8,773,  W.  M.  MacFarlane,  Rock  Drills, 
Bits,  &c.  18,785,  A.  Vickery,  Girders  for  Building 

and  other  purposes.  18,792,  H.  Cooper,  Measuring 
and  Drawing  Compasses.  18,796,  Corby  & Others, 
Working,  Shaping,  and  Moulding  Plastic  Substances. 
18,806,  A.  Graham,  Telephonic  Apparatus.  18,808,  Bjorn- 
stad  & Others,  Hydraulic  Cranes,  Hoists,  and  Lifts,  with 
Indicating  and  Recording  Apparatus.  18,810,  Mary'  Evans, 
Baths.  18,815,  A.  J.  Collins,  Drain  Tests  and  Drain 
Testing.  18,842,  E.  F.  Smart,  Continuous  Wire  Drawing. 
18,847,  M.  E.  Fuld,  Electrical  Batteries.  18,849,  J- 
Taylor,  Measuring  Rules.  18,860,  A.  Mauser,  Bars, 
Fences,  Lattice-work,  Fillings,  &c„  and  their  Manufacture 
(without  waste)  from  Strip  or  Band  Steel.  18,864,  A.  H. 
Alderman,  Cleaning  and  Cleansing  Wall  Papers,  Frescoes, 
Water-colour  Ceilings,  &c.  18,879,  T.  H.  Cobley,  Col- 
loidal Tannates  as  Boiler  Disincrustants.  18,883,  A. 
Rodriguez,  Liquid,  Grain,  and  other  Elevators. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

August  31. — By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich). 

Norwich,  Norfolk. — 87,  Waterloo-rd.  and  the 
Waterloo  Stores  (with  off  license),  u.t.  49  yrs., 

g.r.  il.  5s.,  r.  27/.  15s ^1,100 

61  to  85  (odd),  Waterloo-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 


5^-  15s i,i45 

1 , 3,  5,  and  7,  Trjverse-st.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 

I?s : 340 

September  2. — By  Wacstaff  & Sons. 
iolloway. — 40,  Hampden-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

r.  28/. , 205 

September  1.— By  Willson  & Phillips  (at 
Rochford). 

Shopland,  &c.,  Essex. — Shopland  Hall  Manor 

Farm,  140  a..,  f. 6,000 

Ashingdon,  Essex.— Ashingdon  Hall  Farm,  50  a. 

2 r-  3 P-,  f-  1,550 

Enclosures  of  land,  43  a.  o r.  4 p.,  f.  500 

Little  Slambridge,  &c.,  Essex.— Enclosures  of 

land)  32  a.  2r.  28  p.,  f. 360 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


Supplied  by 


By  whom  Required. 


[delivered. 


•Extension  of  Covered  Market 


20  guineas 


C.  A.  Copland, 
Council1!  Offices 
A.  W.  Haldm, 


ray,  Sutton  an!  Howth, 


Eogiueer-in-Chief,  Aiuiens- 
s' reer  Terminus,  Dublin 
O.  K.  Eacbus,  Town  Hall, 

Edmontcn  ..  ........ 

do. 

T.  E.  Knigbtley,  106. 

Cannon-street.  E.C.  

S E.  Burgess.  Chapter-row, 


G.  N.  Ry.  Co  Hreland) 
Edmonton  U.D.C.  ... 


■Broken  Granite 


•l’ort'and  Cement  . . 
•infirmary  Pavilion 


Forms  of  Tender 
Supplied  by 


By  whom  Required. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•Underground  Convenient 


South  Bhie'ds  T.C. 


lildtng  Royal  Oak  Hotel,  Cwm, 


Rosser  & Roberts. 
Victoria  • chmbrs. 


Llandyfodwg  Sch.  Bd. 


Additlc 


Pentre, 


Two  Houses,  Marine-parads 
Great  Yarmouth  — ... 
Filter  Beds,  Sewage  Works  . 


North, 


C.  G.  Baker,  Arch'.' Town 
Hall-chinbrs 

B.  Ball.  C E.  Boro  Engr. 

Town  Hall  . 

Swash  s Baio,  Archt. 

Newport,  Mnn 

R.  Croly,  Board  Room, 

BantryM  ....  

J.  F.  Smillle,  Boro  Surv. 
Town  Hall  

C.  Dauncty,  Tredegar, Mod. 
City  Eogr  Municipal- 

bldgs.  Leeds  

Young  & MackenxIe.Archt 
Douegall  - square  Eist. 

Belfast 

B.  Mitchell,  Archt.  Warl.y 
Town,  Sowerby  Bridge  .. 
W.  R.  Court,  Edqt.  boro- 
wallis-st.  Ba'  hs,  Li  verpool 
W.  Gibson,  Surv.  31, Queen- 


Supply,  Dunton 


J.  Powell  

Nelson  (Lance.)  Gorp. 


Sevenoaks  R.D  C. 


'esoerhaiu 


W.  Whitworth,  Council's 

Offices  

H.  C.  Crummack,  C.E. 

Town  Hall 

G.  Fitton,  Boro.  Surv. 

Town  Hall 

C.1J.  Gunyon,  Town  Hall, 

Wood  Green,  N 

G.  R.  Robinson,  Archt. 


Rebuilding  Business  Premises,  Aber- 


R.D.C 

Hartlepool  Corp. 


Ac.  Clifton-s  treet 


Ban  try  (Irelaod)  Uuir.n 
Tynemouth  Corp.  .... 


laying  Pipe.-.  Water  Works.. ... 
Relaying  Paving,  4c.  Bell-street 

Schools.  Rhymney,  Ac 

Electric  Tramway  Plant  ....... 


ving.  Market-square 


Basingstoke  T.C.  .. 
Wood  Green  D.D.C. 


Leeds  Corp  

Presbyterian  Chi 
Committee 


Grand  Hotel,  Port  Talbot 


Additions  to  School,  Brlck-kiln-st. 


Wolverhmptn  Bch  Bd. 


T.  H.  Fleemiug,  Archt  1 
Darltngton-st.  Wolvt 

hsmpton 

J.  P.  Blight,  Cslliugton 


Twenty  House",  Beech,  8ow. 

Bridge,  Yorks 

Public  Wash-house,  Steble-street 


ist  Iron  Pipes.  Bud  lies,  Adit,  Ac. 
rpbanage,  Bridlington 


GaI«tock(DsvmlR.D.C. 
Yorkshire  Foresters  . . 


Liverpool  Corp. 


Waterwoi 


Pembroke  T.C. 


Private  Street  Works,  Albert-st.  Ac 


Additions,  Ac.  to  Old  Gaol 


Dartmouth  T.C. 


Wood  and  Granite  Paviug,  Mill  Da 

Quay  

Enlargement,  St.  John's  Churc 

Chapeltown.  Sh'ffleld  

•Road-making  and  Paving  Works  .. 

•F.agging  Dames-road  ...  - 

Alterations  to  Hospital  ............ 


Burgess,  C.E. 


Castle  Vie* 
Urban  8ml 
Parliament 


South  Shields  Corp. 


and  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewers  . . . 
ric  Light  Installation,  Portraine. 


Epplng  U.D.C. 


Orwe'l-park,  Rathgar, 
Dublin  - 

B.  Latham.  C.E  13,  Vic- 
toria-street, 8 W. 

Engineer’s  Dept.  Spring 
Gardens.  8 W 

Arch '.'a  Dept.  17.  Pall  Mall 

W.  J.  Weavlng.’l99,"  Broad- 
way Bexley  Heath 

T.  G.  Taylor,  Surv.  Broad- 

C.  A.  Harrison,  Central 
Statn.N  ewcastle-ou-Tyne 

C.  E Vaughan,  25.LowtDer- 


Fulham  Vestry  . 
Plymouth  Corp. 
Hull  Corp.  .... 
Easington  R.D.C. 


C Botterll).  Town  Hall. 

Walbam  Green 

G.  D.  Bellamy.  Engr.  6a. 
Court“nay-st.  Plymouth 
A.  E.  Wnite,  City  Engr. 

Town  Hall  

D Balfour  4 Son.  C.E.  3, 
8t.  Nicholai'  - buildings, 
Newca-tleoD-Tyne 

W.  Harpur.C.K  Town  Hal! 


slbury  Moor,  Devon 


rks,  Machil 


London  C C. 


Osborne- 


ceilings,  Bethnal  Green 


Water  Supply. 


Bexley  Sch.  Bd.  (Kent) 
EamBgateT.  C.  ...... 

N.  E.  Ry.  Co. 


Refuse  Destruc 


Sewerage  Works.  Leckwith-road  ... 
Paving.  Sewering,  Ac.  Clive-street  . . 
Painting  Woiks,  Ac.  at  Hospital 

KnutsforJ  

Bold  Works,  Abbot's  Graoge,  Grange 

mouth  

Sewerage  Works,  Blahop-st.  London 

derry  

Street  Work*.  Girsting-road  North  . 


Cardiff  Corp. 


Extension  of  Dnustau  Stalths 


Bucklow  Unlot 


•Lighthouse  Dwellings.™ ........ 

•Heating  Apparatus,  Ac.  Asylum, 

Kuowle.  Farebam  

•Police  Station,  Swanage 

Kitchens,  Ac.  at  Sanatorium,  Astley 


Holborn  Union  

Trinity  House  Corp. 


0.  G.  Verity,  31.  Golden- 


11.  E.  Buchanan,  C.E 
Bhipqu*y-st  Loudondei 
G Gregsoa,  102,F.shergi 


Sir  Wm.  Miller 
FylleR.D.C.  . 


Visitors 


8taud.  Joint 


Slag  Road  Metal 


Tynemouth  R.D.C. 


N ewcastle-ou-Tyne  . .. 
Suiv.  Town  Hall,  Fulham 
Falrbaok  & Wall,  Archt. 

Bradford 

Boro  Surv.  Town  Hill  .... 
J.  H.  Lives-  y.  Archt. 

Bishop  Aucklaud 

E.  Hutchinson  a Ron. 
8nrv  18.  Howard-streel. 

Rotherham  

Sharman  A Archer.  Archt 
Wellingborough  .... 

G. Suthrr'and,  Aren*.  Elgin 

H.  J.  Clarion.  C.E  21. 
Cburch-at.  Tam  worth 

J.  R Dower.  Poor  Law 
Office.  Dungirv  u 
T.  0.  NichoNon.  Archt 
Blaydon-on-Tyne. . 

Roro  Surv.  T,  wn  Hall.... 
W.  Farrington.  C E Town 

Hall  

C.  O.  Blaber,  C.E.  64. 

ShiD-st  Brighton  ... 

A.  B.  M Donald.  Engr. 

Ci'y-chambers  

R.  Read,  City  Surv.  Guild 


Banks  Falrclough  A Co. 

Archt.  Leigh.  Lines 

T.  Dlnwiddy.  12.  Croom's- 
Hill,  Greenwich  . . .. 

E.  Roberta,  Solicitor. 

Ruthin  

C.  Brownridge,  Town  Hall. 

Birkenhead  

G.  T.  Hine,  Archt.  35. 
Pailiament-at.  8.W 


‘Piloting  at  Town  Hall  and  Offices 
Warehouse  and  8tabling,  Preston 


Fulham  Vi 


•Workhc 


Greeuwic 


W.  Parkinson  . . 
Dewsbury  Corp. 


Road  Woik«,  Oxford-road 

Additlooa  to  Two  Bay  Horses  Inc 
Old  Huuwlck.  Bi-hop  Auckland 
Warehouse  Extensions,  Rothr 
Works,  Rotherham  


teratlons  and  Additions  to  Schools 


Ruthin  County  School 

Govre 

Birkenhead  Corpn. 

Berkshire  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum Com 


•Additions  to  Asylum,  Cliolsey  _ . . . 

•Water  Rnpply,  City  of  Belem,  Para. 

Braz  1 

Additions  to  No.  0,  Bauk-st.  Ashford 

Villa,  Ac.  8taplehurst 

Building  Materials,  Hatton,  Warwick 
School!,  near  Wakefield  


Sewerage  Works,  New-street 


Brazilian  Consulate 
J.  H.  Bartlett 


S.  A.  Dunn,  Archt.  27. 
8u8sex-avenue,  Ashford 
W.  Brook,  Archt.  Staple- 

hurst  

Secretary,  County  Lunatic 


Residence  and 
villa.  Ireland  . 
Public  Offices  and 


ran  Union 
U.D.C.  .. 


Asylum  Visitors 


A»phalte  Paving,  Ac.  Palme 
Sewerage  Works,  King-stre- 

Well  SlnklDg,  Crawley,  St 
Retaining  Wall, 

Cattle  Lairs,  Ac. 

Additlc 


Portsmou*h  Corp 

Hoyland(Yorks.)  U.D.C. 

District  Water  Works 


Hotel,  Kendal  

TwoUottages.Oxhill.  Stanley, Dm 

Pair  Villas,  Whitchurch  ....... 


Mark  A Cc 


me*,  Archt.  North 

Durham 

nee,  Arct.  104,  St. 
treet.  Cardiff  .. 

, Archt.  Berridge- 


Blchaids  A Walter 


‘.herglen-road 


Glasgow  Corp 

Gloucester  Corp... 
Stroud  (Glos.)  Unlc 


Cottage  Hospital,  Hinckley 

Six  Houses,  Ashton-under-Lyne 


T.  D.  Liudley.  Archt. 

Aahton-under-Lyi.  e 
Garllck  A Flint.  Archt. 

Terrace-road,  Buxton  .. 
O iver  A Dodgshon,  Archt. 

Carlisle  

Bland  A Bowr,  Archt. 
North  Park-rd.Harr.  gare 


Workhouse 


W.  H.  C.  Fisher, ' Row- 

croft,  Stroud  

Evan  A-nsw.rth.  Wrea- 
g e u.  Ohurcbtuwn 
J.  O.  Ree*.  Archt.  Church- 

place.  Neath  

8.  Dyer,  Archt.BrldllngtOE 

Q“»r  

H.  Carl.  County  8urv. 
C'uoty  Hall.  Lewes 
J.  C.  Rees.  Archt.  Church- 

place,  Neath 

U.  J.  Brown.  Archt. 

Ca'hedral  Offices, Norw-ct 
G.  Gregson.  8nrv.  East- 
wood,  Western  Hill,  Dm - 


Business  Pr 


Bnxtoi 


-"ilia.  Land  House  Estate,  Church- 


Additioos  to  Floshflald, Nelson  School, 

Wigtm  

Additions  to  Granby  Hotel,  Harregite 
Road  Metal  . . . 


Coedfranc  Sch. 


Granby  Hotel  Co.  Ltd. 
Barnard  Castle  U.D.C. 


Warehouse,  Quay-road,  Bridlington 

Two  Asylum  Buildings  

Retaining  Walls,  Ac 

Physical  Laboratory,  Duke-street . . .. 


Asrluin  Vie 


Lodg»,  stabling,  Ac  Langley  Castle, 

Haydon,  Briige-on-Tyne  . 

Additions  to  Business  Premises, 

Kyrle-Street,  Heref  r.l  

Twu  Houses,  Hipperholme,  Yorks  .. 

Two  Houses,  Castleford 


Norwich  8ch.  Bd. 


Here!- 


Private  Street  Works 


G.  F.  Pennington,  Archt. 


Granite  Road  Metal  (700  tons). 
Chimney  Shaft,  Ac.  . ......... 

Causewaying  Church-road  ..... 


Bandal  Magna  (Yorks  ) 

U.D.C  .. 

BurySt.  Edmunds  Corp. 

Altofta  (Yorkr.)U.D.C. 


Mr.  Chadwi  b,  Surv.  Belie 
Vue.  nr.  Wakefield.. 

J.  C.  Smith.  C.R  Bury  Bt. 
Edmunds  

w.  Wilkinson,  Council's 

Offices  

W.  D.  Harding, Town  Surv 
Town  Hall 

B.  Bali,  C E.  Bjro.  Eugr. 

Town  Hall 

C.  R.  Fortune,  City  Surv. 

GutldhiU.  Bith  

Veall  A Sant,  Archt 

Caidiff.™ 

Town  Survey- .r,  Town  Hall 
Borough  Eugineer.  Town 


Five  Houses.  Sjuthgrove-rd.  Sheffield 
Stone  Br.dge,  Tanton,  nr.  Stokeslej 
Workshops,  Engine  Houses.  Ac.  Globe- 


V.  Sayu-r.  to.  Oharles- 
streei,  Bheffleld  .. 
iV.  etea-i,  C E.  County 
Surv  Northallerton.. 

V Bikewell,  Arcnt.  38. 

Pal  k-tqiiare.  Leeds 

I.  T.  Rarusllaw,  C.E. 


North  Biding  C.  O. 


Cartshel,  Ac 


Culverting  River  Walverden  

Disinfector  House.  Upper  Briatol-rd. 
Rebuilding  George  Hotel.  Chepstow. . 

Rebuilding  Ott-rbole  Bridge 

Lightning  Conductor,  Ac.  


Nelson  (Li 


Additions  to  Hot 
road,  Gateshead 


R.  Hughes 

Buxton  U.D.C. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


S.  Waiters.  Po^r  Law 

Offices.  Milford 

John  A.  Aug-ll,  8urv 

Beckenham  

do. 

O.  C.  Robson,  PnbllcOfflces 

Dyue-roid,  Kilburn  

J.  E.  Rwindlehurst,  St. 

Mary's  Hall,  Coventry  .. 
Secretary,  Storey's  Gate, 
Westminster,  S.W 


•Ventilating  Columns  and  Stc 

Pipe  Connexions 

•Widening  Riads  


Applica- 


Natnre  of  Appointment. 


•Paving  Works 


Willesdeu  D.C. 


•Granite  Bt 


•Secretary  and  City  Manager  f jr  Water- 


York  Waterworks  Co. 

Loudon  0.0 

uchuol  Board  iorLondoL 
Chelsea  Vestry 


Enlargement  of  PoBt  Office,  Walsall 


H.M.  Office  of  Wc 


'Architectural 
Two  Clerks  cf 


1501.  rising  to  250t.ueram 
12W.  rising  to  1801.  pt 

annum  each  

1002.  rising  to  1381.  per  an 


Hastings  Corp. 


P.  H.  Pa'mer,  C.E.  Tos 
Hail,  Hastings  


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  lv.  vl.  vlil.  Lx.  Je  xix.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvi.  <k  xi 


Sept.  17,  1898.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


September  3. — By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich). 
Wymondham,  Norfolk. — Dykebeck  Farm,  112  a. 

3 r.  26  p.,  f.  and  c £i,q20 

September  5. — By  White  & Sons. 

ILeatherhead,  Surrey. — High-st.,The  Swan  Hotel, 

u.t.  60  yrs.,  r.  100/. , with  goodwill  13,300 

By  Rebbeck  Bros,  (at  Bournemouth). 

Bournemouth.  Hants. — t and  2,  Granville  Villas, 
i,  Granville,  and  seven  residences  adjoining,  f., 

r.  360/.  ( 

Alum  Chine-rd.,  Gloucester  and  Wilton  House, 

£>  r-  175^- • : 

s and  2,  Cheltenham-villas,  f.,  r.  65/.  

Branksome-ter.  (rear  of),  three  cottages,  work- 
shop, &c.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  r.  65/.  . . 1 

1,  2,  and  3,  Myrtle-cottages,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.  9s.,  r.  72/.  

1 and  2,  Branksome-cottages,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  r.  51/. 

x and  2,  Osmund-cottages,  with  smithy,  &c.,  ad- 
joining, u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s 

1,  2,  and  3,  Warmwell-cottages,  f.,  r.  40/.  

Poole,  Dorset. — 13  and  14,  Kingland-pl.,  1 and  2, 
Laburnum-cottages,  and  1 to  4,  Exeter- 

cottages,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  1 /.  11s.  6d 

By  Stephenson  & Albxander  (at  Cardiff). 
Cadoxton,  Glamorgan. — Guy's-rd.,  the  Barry  Dock 
and  District  Steam  Laundry,  with  goodwill, 

u.t.  985  yrs.,  g.r.  17/..... 

September  6.— By  F.  Miller  & Reid. 

Lewisham. — Dermody-rd.,  Cambridge  House,  u.t. 

81  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  33/ 

By  Rutley,  Son,  *&  Vine. 

Stockwell. — 50,  Stockwell  Park-rd.,  u.t.  27  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  r.  46/.  

Kentish  Town. — 87,  Harmood-st.,  c.,  r.  34? 

Hampstead-rd. — 30,  Harrington-sq.,  u.t.  44  vrs., 

g.r.  nl.,  r.  70/.  

Highbury. — Highbury-cres.,  f.g.r.  45/.,  reversion 

in  99  yrs 1 

By  Stephenson  & Alexander 
(at  Cowbridge). 

Llansanor,  Glamorgan.— Two  freehold  fields, 

7 a.  or.  24  p 

The  Windmill  Farm,  235a.  or.  23  p.,  f. - 

The  Llansanor  Court  Estate,  409a.  3 r.  20 p.,  f.  12 

Enclosures  of  land.  94  a.  or.  11  p,,  f,  2 

Cae  Graig  lands,  4 a.  2 r.  20  p. , f. 

Penlline,  Glamorgan. — A freehold  field,  7 a.  o r. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


r4  P-. 


The  Fistla  Farm,  181  a.  1 r.  25  p.,  f. 

Llanbleddian,  Glamorgan. — The  Upland  Farm, 

8s  a.  3 r.  6p.,  f. 

Colwinstone,  Glamorgan.— Golden  Mile  Farm, 

25a.  1 r.  14  p.,  c 

By  Bean,  Burnett,  & Eldridge  (at 
Lewes). 

Lewes,  Sussex. — Prince  Edward’s-rd.,  freehold 

rent  charges  of  10/.  14s.  6d 

By  South  & Wilkinson  (at  Tean). 
Tear.,  Staffs. — High  Fields  Farm,  95  a.  2r.  it  p., 


Spitchell’s  Field,  3a.  or. 

Two  cottages  and  gardens,  t 

By  Hampton  & Sons  (at  Lewes). 
Hailsham,  &c.,  Sussex.— Magham  Down  Farm, 


77  a 


;•  3 P-. 


A freehold  cottage  and  2 r.  7 p 

Amberstone  Farm,  161  a.  3 r.  gp.,  f.  

Hailsham,  Sussex. — Two  cottages  and  enclosures, 

34  a.  o r.  16  p.,  f.  and  c 

Hellingly,  Sussex.  — Cottage,  lodge,  and  enclosures, 


• 5 P. 


, f.  . 


Enclosure  of  land,  16a.  1 r.  28  p.,  f.  

Holmbush  Farm,  81  a.  3^.  25  p.,  f.  and  c 

Framfield,  Sussex.—  Tuetts  and  Squires  farms, 

84$  a.,  f.  and  c 

Hove,  Sussex. — Spray’s  Farm,  35  a.  o r.  30  p.,  f... 
Wartling,  Sussex.— Carter’s  Corner  Farm,  46  a.  1 r. 

1 pi  f 

Chiddingly,  Sussex. — Swansbrook  Wood,  31 J a.,  f. 

September  7. — By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 
Lewisham. — Morley-rd.,  &c.,  i.g.r.  91/.  10s.,  u.t. 

80  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  

Wandsworth.  — tti  and  113,  The  Grove,  f..  r.  95/. 
Lambeth. — 16  and  18,  Westminster  Bridge-rd., 

u.t.  qo£  yrs.,  g.r.  is.,  e.r.  150/. 

By  P.  & G.  Geen. 

Hammersmith. — 65,  Rednall-ter.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r. 

_ 5^-  

Pen  ton  vi  lie. — 1,  Southern-st.,  r.  77 1.  ;also  1 g.r.  9/., 

u.t.  274  yrs.,  g.r.  il. 

By  H.  J.  Cheffins  (at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern). 
Roydon,  Essex. — The  Eagle  b.-h.  and  o a.  2 r. 

' 25  p.,  f. 

September  8. — By  H.  S.  R.  Stanford  (at  Hales- 
worth). 

Spexhall,  &c.,  Suffolk. — Girling's  Farm,  81  a.  o r. 

33  P » f- 

By  Francis  & Co. 

Stockwell. — 25,  Rumsey-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g r 

8/.  ios.,  r.  46/.  

By  Nokes  & Nokes. 

Forest  Hill. — 2,  Como-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  28/.  .. 

By  Wyatt  & Son  (at  Chichester). 
Chichester,  Sussex. — York-rd.,  freehold  house  and 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I load  10/10/0  15,10/0 

Sequola,U.S.ftcu.  1/9/0  2/1/0 

Ash,  Canada,  load  4/5/0  5/ic/o 

Birch,  do 4/0  o 5/15/0 

Elin,  do 5/0/0  6/0/0 

Fir.  Dantslc,  Ac..  2/10/0  4/10/0 

Oak,  do 2/0/0  4/0/0 

Canada  ........  4/0/0  6/c/o 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  yellow  ....  4/5/0  6/5/0 

Lath.  Dantsic.fatb  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 4/5/0  6/5/0 

Odessa,  crown ....  4/5/0  6/5/0 

Deals.  Finland 
2nd  A 1st  std  100 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga 

St.  Petersburg, 
xst  yellow .....  , 

Do.  2nd  yellow.  10/10/0 

Do.  white 9/10/0  11/10/0 

Swedish  9/10/0  16/10/0 

White  Sea  ....  ro/ic/o  17/15I0 
Canada,  Pine  rst  18/0/0  24/10/0 
Do.  do.  2nd  ....  13/0/0  16/10/0 
Do.  do  3id,  &c.  6/0/0  9/10/0 

Do.  Spruce,  rst  8/10/0  10/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 

2nd 7/0/0  8/ro/o 

Brunswick  7/0/0 


11/10/0 


0 10/10/0 
b 10/10/0 
0 9/0/0 

14/0/0 


Battens  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq  , 1 In.  prep. 

Do.  Vn'd 

Other  qualities — 

Cedar,  Cuba,  ft 
Honduras,  Ac. 

Mahogany.  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

cargo  a v.  Is  o/r/3 

Mexican,  do.  do.  /si  /4 

Tobasco,  do.  do.  U 6j 

Honduras,  do.  '4  16 

Box.  Turkey,  ton  4/0/0  15/0/0 

Rose.  Rio  7/0/0  14/0/0 

Bahia  6/00  12/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Doming.  0/0/5  o/r/o 


5/0/0  16/0/0 


il.  '& 

Isi  /A 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/9  0/2  0 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 

land  ton  2/8/0 1 0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 5/15/0  5/17/6 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales  5/10/0  5/12/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/5/0  7/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  Ingot  55/10/0  56,0/0 

Best  selected  ..  56/0/0*6/10/0 
Sheets,  strong..  61/0/0  61/10/0 

Chili  bars 51/17/6  0/0/0 

Yellow  m . l.  lb.  sd.  sid. 
Lead  — Pig 
Spanish  ....ton  13/0/0  0/0/0 

English  com. 

bands 13/5/0  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  . . 14/5/0  0/0/0 

Pipe 14/15/0  0/0/0 

ZINC-  English 

sheet ton  25/0/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne 25  10/0  0/0/0 

Spelter  21/15/0  22/0/0 

Tin — Straits  ....  73/18/9  0/0/0 

Australian 74/100  74/15/0 

English  Ingots..  6/1 0/0  77/10/0 

Banca  c/0/0  0/0/0 

Billiton  /o/o  0/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  170.0  0,0.0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0  1/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 02/0/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  21/15/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseea,  English 

pale  27/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Brown  26/0/0  o/c/o 

Cottonseed  ref.  . . 14/5/0  15/5/0 

Oleine 13/10/0  14/10/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3  0/7/6 

Do.  Black  0/5/0  0/6/6 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/c 

Turpentine  ...... (31/15  o 0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
£,100  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

ANNFIELD  PLAIN  (Durham).— Accepted  for  the  construction 
of  convenience*,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  J.  Trows- 
dale,  suivtyo-.  Council  offices.  Annfield  Plain  :— 

Joseph  Dunn,  Annfield  Plain £107  7 9 


BELVEDERE,  Kent.  — Ft  erectirg  two  small  h:u‘e? 
vidirg  drainage  to  laundry.  Ac  , for  Mr  'Vm.  Smith.  Mr. 
11  nils,  arcuitect,  18,  Dagmar-road,  Cambeiwell,  S.E.  : — 


H.  E.  Chandler,  Belvede-e  ...  £585 
T.  Freein-n  & Son,  Camberwell  60 ’ 
L L.  Lender  & Co.,  Chiswick  467* 
• Accepted. 


BOSTON  SPA. — For  the  executior 
rorks.  for  the  Wetherby  Rural  District 

Contract  No.  1. 

H.  Wilson £6.173  8 0 I A Braith  waite  & Co£g  344  j 

Brigg  5.531  8 o M.  Hall  A Sons 5.189  1 

. Arundel 5 822  rs  o I H.  M.  Nowell  5,  or 

Graham  A S in 5.700  o o | W,  Binns,  Bradford*  4,941  n 

• Accepted. 


CHIGWELL.— For  the  erection  of  ophthalmic  buildings 
hiewel1,  Essex.  Mr.  A.  F.  Pinde-,  architect:  — 

C Keefe 5.890  | W.  Gregor  & Son  ”^5,678 

George  & Hosking 5.837  1 W.  Sliurmur 5.336 

H.  Reed  5.755  F.  G Minter 

W.  M.  Norton  5,747  | Smith  A Sons  


LONDON.  —For  rebuilding  the 
Green.  Mr.  A.  E.  Ptidmore,  architect 

Heer  A Gash : .62.697 

Knight  A Son 2.650 

J.  Tennant  2,386 

L.  R.  Lamble 2.38r 

F.  Wailer  2.295 

Kilby  A Gayfotd  2,230 


" Alexandra  Hotel,"  Wood 


W.  Shurmur .62,24 

Marchmont  A Hirst •> 

P.  Hart  3;ao 

W.  Davenport  2’i-, 

J.  Pocock 1^99 


LONDON.-For  erecting  two  blocks  of  artisans'  dwellings  at 
High  street,  Shadwell.  Mr  G Drew,  architect  ■— 

HolowayBros £10.910  I H.  L Holloway  C?.,,, 

u £lr;lcey, 9,997  I W-  Shurmur 8,608 

B.  E.  Nightingale 9.683  I S.  J.  Scott g „r 

Caiman  & Sons 9,356  | 


LONDON.-For  erecting  a Mission  Church.  Chatsworth-road . 
Clapton.  Mr.  B.  Crewe,  architect:— 

Roterts £7.389  1 S.  B.  Pitcher £6.e98 

Godfrey  & Son  7,237  W.  Shurmur f.w 

Lascelles  e.  i„.. 


LONDON  -Accepted  for  erecting  two  houses  (arranged  as  self- 
contained  Hats).  Fulham,  for  Mr.  Urbach.  Mr.  Hall,  surveyor. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  " Be'l"  public 
Fellon-street,  Hoxton.  N.,  for  Messrs.  Chandle.s  & Co. 

ver  Clapton-road.  N.E.  •— 

& T.  Wilson*  ...  £207  o 

* Accepted. 

Gasfitting. 


Mr  J.  G.  Needham,  archite 

T.  H.  Inckson  £327 

R.  Ridgeway  & Sons. . . . 229 


J.  Steadman  . 


• £iS  n 


LONDON.-For  the  erection  of  twi 
road,  S W„  for  Messrs.  Joyce  & Hall, 
architects,  11.  Spring-garden*.  S.W.  •_ 

Turtle  A Appleton  £9  33’  I L.  Whhehead  & Co  , 

9.:<J0  1 Ltd.  (accepted)  £9  3; 


LONDON  —Accepted  for  the  erection  of  enein 
houses,  for  the  City  and  South  London  Railway  :— 

L.  Whitehead  A Co.,  Ltd 


and  bci!ei 
■£10,749 


LONDON  —For  the  erection  of  two  shops  at  Ros'lvn  Hi't 
Hampstead,  for  Dr  T.  G.  Munyard  Mr.  E.  H.  Sim,  architect  ft 
t5-?Aa,*ng  Cross.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  G.  W.  Buss  ' 
£3.277 


Craig's-  

By  waters  & Sons  £3.760  I A.  Push'.... 

Holloway  Bros 3,58o  | L.  Whitehead  & Co’,'  Ltd. 


street^ DON  ~ For  renovatlons.  &c..  at  No.  3,  Arlirg  o 
W.  Hclt  A Sons,  Croydon £1,3-7 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a factory  at  17,  J 
King's  Cross.  N . for  Messrs.  Stephenson.  Mage’r 
H.  A.  Emmett,  architect.  Monnery-road,  Tufnell-park 

Holliday  & Greenwot  d £4,080  ' 

Extra  for  lead  roof 12g 


CHINGFORD.— For  the  erection  of  factory 
"J  J.  Rookwood,  architect : — 

~ ' F.  F.  Chinchen 


W.  Shurmur £3.528  I F 

Harris  & Wardsop  3,519  | 


Hale  End,  Ching- 

£3.‘ 


160 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
■estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c- 


• •£264  I H.  E.  Skinner  ... 

. . 229  | S Perkins,  Devonport* 
• Accepted. 


EWELL  (Surrey). — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  villa  at  Ewe! 
for  Mrs.  Omar.  Messrs.  C.  Richards  A Co.,  surveyors,  15.  Wa! 
brook,  E.C.  :— 

L.  L.  Leeder  A Co..  Chiswick  £557 


GLEN  PARVA. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  six  small  villa 
esidences,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Simpson.  Messrs.  Simpson  & Harvey, 
irchitects.  Leicester  : — 

D.  Halford  & Sons,  Blaby i§ £1.830 


LONDON  — For  erecting  a wirah -use  at  Bay* 
lane.  E.C.  Mr.  J.  Grotmr*.  archCncr  — 

H lrv,rX  £S-34l  I W.  Shurmur  ... 

Woodwa-rl  Ar  Co 4.026  Mattock  Btcs 

KUby  A Gavf  -rd  4 8j6  Grover  A Soo  “ 

H.  I..  Hollvwajr 4.J93  ! J Greeowood  ., 


LONDON.-For  rebuilding  Nos.  73  and  71.  Shoe-lane,  E C.  Mr 

-I  Ki  iph*.  arrhirrvr  •_  ’ 


Nightingale  A Co 

Woodrow  . . 

W.  Shuimu 


LONDON. — For  erecting  nt 
Hacknev  Furnishing  Company. 

•£3-9n 


Marten  A S01.  .. 
I.  Grover  A Son  . 
B.  E.  Nightingale 

W.  Smith  

G.  W.  Beale 


premises  at  Hacknev  for  the 
r.  J.  Hamilton,  architect  : — 

•■•£3.323 


_ . I W.  M Dabbs  .' .’ , 
?. *85  I Jarvis  A Sons  .. 
3.529  W.  Shurmur 


LONDON. — Accepted  for'the  n 
mises  at  Nos.  32  and  34,  Leman-s' 
Sampson.  Mr.  W.  A.  Longmorc 
E.  :— 

A.  Brown,  Commercial-road,  E. 


-erection  of  houses  and  shop  pre- 
reet,  Whitechapel,  hr  Mr  Louis 
1 architect,  7.  Great  Alie-street. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  at  C 
reer,  Golden-lane,  E.C.  Mr.  J.  Groome,  architect  :— 

Woodward  A Co  £2,494  I Giov.  r A Son 

Kilby  and  Gayford  2,436  J.  Greenwood 

' ..  Holloway 2 390  H.  Irving  

hurmur 2,366  | Mattock  Bros 


LONDON.— For  wiring  for  electrical  Installation,  together  with 
eerie  hells,  at  Abbey  Court  Mansions,  N.W.  Messrs.  Metcalf  A 


elecrlc  belL. 

Greig,  arcbiiects  : 
Sharp,  OT 


A Cc„  Mioories 


KILKENNY.— For  additions  to  workhouse,  for  the  Union  Guar 
clians.  Mr.  J.  F.  Reade,  C.E.,  John-street,  Kilkenny:— 

W.  K.  Cleere,  Kilkenny  ..*£252  | John  Dowling,  Fresh/ord  ..£243 


LONDON.— For  heating  on  the  Low  Pressure  System  a hoi 
jaservatory.  Ac  , in  Carleton-road.  N.  W..  for  Mr.  C.  Cheswright 
Sharp,  U Bnen  A Co.,  Minories  ~...£i4t 


LEICESTER.— Accepter.  . „ 

High-street,  Leicester,  for  Mr.  William  Hill.  MessrsI 
Harvey,  architects  and  surveyors,  Leicester  :— 

Charles  Wright,  Leicester  


ilmpson  < 

• •£55° 


LONDON. — For  the  enlargement  of 
wjrth,  for  the  Guardians  ol  the  Pocro 
W.  H.  Waid,  aronitecr,  Paradise-stree 
| by  Mr.  F.  W.  T.  Miller,  surveyor, 
minster,  S.W.  : — 

T.  Hiscock  £1.296  I Dorey  A Sons 

w wi,h™  ’ -T'  ’ Messan,  Twicken-’ 


Poor  Law  Offi  :ef,  Isle- 
: Brentford  Union.  m>. 
iimingham.  Qaanlities 
Delahay-streer,  West- 


LEICESTER.— For  the  const  uction  of  new  roads  and  sewers  on 
the  Grange  and  D'Oyly  Estates,  for  Mr.  William  Ellio  t.  Messrs. 
Simpson  A Shardlow,  architects  and  surveyors 
T.  PhUbrick,  Leices-  • - •-  - 

ter £8,61 

Bentley  A Loch  ....  8,2; 


MARSTOWN.-Accjpted  frr  the  - ection  or  'our  smaU  villa 
residences,  lor  Mr.  W.  H.  Simpson,  1.'  esssrs.  Simpson  A Harvey, 
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MIDDLESBROUGH.— For  the  erection  of  business  premises- 
Newport-ioad.  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Read.  Mr  \V  . G.  Roberts,  architect- 
61.  Albert- toad,  Middlesbrough.  Quantities  by  Fred  Laitwright, 
Fosters  Buildings.  Sheffield  : — 

Full  Tenders. 


T.  Howe  & Co £r.75°  o o I Watling  . 

Allison  Bros. «.73°  ° " I 


..£1.680 


Bastiman  Bros. 
J-  Coates 


Bastiman  Bros 5*  0 0 I J-  Coates* 

Joinery  and  Car  {'entry. 

>y • .A-  KLpe !?  '°  I S'  J'S&J 


Bastiman  Bros .- 

T.  Johnson  

J.  R.  Smiles  

Slatlt 

J.  Sc  P.  Mascall  £6’  >8  0 I V 

J.  Harrison 6a  10  0 , V 

Excavating,  Bricklaying,  Drain 


Jronjoundry,  Plumbing,  C/a: 

! o o|CU,t 


! G.  E.  Tarron  .. 
I D,  Pattison*.  . 




nr.  and  Gasfitting 

e & Bowman*. , £ 


;33,4  3 | J-  H.  Hill* 
3 • Accepted. 


NEW  MALDEN  — For  erecting  f u - hi 
R.  Allsebri  oke  Hinds,  arcln-ect.  Hill-road 

Spilbey  & Smith £?-“-so  ,K|. 

Whone  & Sons  3-59°  W.  1.  . 

W.  C.  Cheshire  3-IUJ  I b.  bux 


tees  01  me  ru»«  r-  ■ 

1.  Collier  £53’  J°hn  Charles  ...  ..... 

ell  & Son 4t8  i , * Accepted. 


NORWICH.-For  alteration 
dealers' settling  room,  and  for 

office  Mr.  Arthur  E. Collins.  C 

J.  Evans £s== 

A.  Hipperson  405 


R.  Bayes 


inc'udirg  the 

! RU  dTm'^  & -Sen 

\ Bros..  Not' 


Cattle  Market 
hi— 

£355  10 


• Recommended  for  acceptance 


act  Mo.  1 

I Batch 
• Accepted. 


OXFORD.— For  the 
Sandford-on-Th 
W.  H.  Whi  - 


C.E  , Town  Hall.  Oxfor 


Organ  Bros  . ..  .'.  £<.S93  1 8 I W.  Polley £r.3l8  .9  6 

Ward  & Son  ...  r. 478  o ..  W.  Rose  . *.3*«  >3  9 

J.  Wooldridge 1.47;  '5  •«!  F-  Phipps  (accepted)  >.^S  •=  4 

* t All  of  Oxford. 


ivate  street  works, 
St.  W.  W.  Coopei 

-eyor.  j.  Mackenzie-stieet,  Slough:— 

W.  Lee  & Son,  High  Wycombe  £734  >9  7 


C.B.N.  SNEWIN 

MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 
Nos.  7.  8.  9,  10.  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 

THK  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERT 
THICKNESS,  DRY,  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone,  No.  874  Holborn.  Tele.  Addxeee  : ••  SNEWIN,  London. 


SOUTHAMPTON.  For  the  erection  of  school  buildings. 
I idlow-rosd,  Woolston,  fer  the  U.D  School  Soafd  of  St.  Mary 
Extra.  Sliding  and  Hound.  Messrs  Mitchell.  Son.  & Gutteridge. 
architects.  9.  Portland-strcet.  Southampton  — 

Witt  Bros  £6.os'  I Jenkins  & Sons  £6.757 

Playfair  .v  Toole 6.846  I Kashley 5.946 

H.  Cawte 6.137  I Hinton  Bros.  Woolston. 

H.  Stevens  & Co  6.1:3!  Southampton*  5.411 

• Accepted  subject  So  approval  of  Education  Department. 

STOWMARKET.— For  additions,  See.  to  a warehouse.  Bury, 
reet,  tor  Messrs.  G.  Thurlow  Sc  Sons.  Mr.  H.  G.  Bishop,  archi- 
:ct.  Cheapside,  Stowmarket  :— 

Taylor  £59:  I Theobald  & Sons  ---£485 

Murray,  Stowmarket* 500  | • Accepted. 


SWINDON  (Wilts  ). -Fur  the  erection  of  set  Is  and  hall.  Hoy 
Rood,  for  the  managers.  Messrs  silcock  & Re:;,  architects. 
Octagon  Chambers.  Mtlsom  street.  Bath  — 

Hawkins  £«.S6:  I Flewelling & Huekson 

5.787  1 Hay «aid  A w,  osier  ..  4.594 

Williams  5.551  J.  Long  A-  S:ns.  Bath  ....  4.633 

Merrede"  & Wert c.534  1 

• Accepted  subject  to  certain  deductions. 


WALTHAMSTOW.— For  the  erection  of  public  baths. 
Urban  District  Council.  Messrs  Spalding  A Cross,  architi 
Queen-street,  Cheapside.  London.  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mi 
T.  G.  Wright,  j.  G 


Gould  & 

Walter  Lawrence.., 
Kingertce  Sc  Sens  . 

C.  G.  Hi  I 

W.  Shurmur  

J.  Chessum  & Sons. 
T.  E.  MUchcU  


t Winchester-street.  R.C.  :— 

I F.  w.  Smith  .... 
J.  Allen  & Sons 

Balaam  Bros 

I General  Builders, 


1 Hunt 


for  the 
George 

£•5.678 
. 15.570 
. 15.450 
. 15, coo 
14,800 


WHITSTABLE  (the  Tankerton  Estate).— For  the  erection  ol 
. ro  fourteen-rocmed  villas.  Mr.  Smythl,  surveyor.  London  :— 

Hardwell,  Sons  Sc  Co £1.600  I L.  L.  Leeder  & Co.*  ....£1,510 

W.  R.  Smith 1,500  | • Accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  & H.  (amounts  should  have  been  stated).— W.  C.  (below  our 
nit).— " William  (the  question  should  be  addressed  to  a general 
newspaper  or  magazine  ; it  is  out  of  our  scope). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

ncUrtake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

immunlcatlons  (bev 

been  duplicated  for  other  journal! 

ipelled  to  decline  pointing  c 


o the  Editor. 


: books  and  giving 


Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  Is  given  subfect 
. the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written,  by  the  Editor,  who 
.jtains  the  right  to  reject  it  If  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the 
author  of  a proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  Imply  Its 
xeptance. 

AU  communications  regarding  literal y and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  — 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr- 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATING  AND  TILING, 

To  be  executed  by  Contract  in  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  • Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 

And  other  description  of  Slates  Ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••  THE  BUILDER  ” (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  India.  China.  Ceylon,  See.,  :6s.  per  annum. 
Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  shculd  bo 
addressed  to  the  publisher  of  " THE  BUILDER,"  No,  46,  Catherlne- 
street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS  (by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  or 
4s.  gd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Builder, 
by  Friday  Mornings  Post. 


TEE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd, 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(Incorporating  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  k Sob 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.). 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  William*, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyss*’  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalts 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt, 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-iane,E.C.  [Advt. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 

nvTim/iiTTiur  9-  d c\ xt  * 8,  PRINCES  STREET , 

METbHIJlI  « bUW  | GT.GEORGE  ST. WESTMINSTER 
“ QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES," 
For  1898.  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  !/•  Post  1/1[ADV7. 


THE 


Fracl  Asfllaltfi 

COMPANY, 

Suffolk  House , Cannon-street , E.C, 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AND 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS, 
&c.,  &c. 

This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  be 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  new 
General  Post  Office,  and  other 
important  buildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

COPPER  AND  ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON.  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

352  to  364,  Enston-rd.,  N.W.  6 & 8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  & 49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare.  Ashton  GatelWorks,  Coronation-i  d 

V1E1LLE  MONTAGUE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices:  Fitzroy  Works,  HUSTON  HOAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Design  for  Gates  —Mr.  John  J.  Shaw  . 

facade  of  the  New  Natural  History  Museum,  Paris.— M.  Dutert,  archite 

Decorative  Wall  Paintings  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Paris.— By  M.  Cormor. 

St.  Luke’s,  Enfield,  N. — Messrs.  James  Brooks  & Son,  architects  

Beech  Grove  Congregational  Church  and  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Mr.  Stephen  Piper,  architect 


'Concerning  Stained  Glass  :— 

Plain  Glazing  : Early  French  Page  25a 

Plain  Glazing : Ltslcux 
Grisaille  Glass  : St.  Jean- 

Poitiers  

Scratched  Diaper 

Munich  Museum  

St.  Peter.  Colc^-ne 

Congregational  Church.  Beech  grovz,  Newcastle-oo  Tyae pJKe  2; 


•Concerning  Stained  Glass  - — 

Sketches  of  London  Street  Architecture.— XXIX 

Michelangelo „ 

Wolvesey  Palace.  Winchester  

Association  of  Municipal.and  County  Engineers  

The  Deterioration  of  Paper 

Design  for  Entrance  Gates  and  Archway  Grille 

The  New  Galleries  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Pan 

St.  Luke's  Church.  Enfield 

Beech  Grove  Congregational  Church.  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
■Competitions 


Architectural  Societies 

Archaeological  Societies  

Books:  A.  F.  Kendrick's  "Lincoln,  the  Cathedral  and  See:' 
T.  Mellard  Reade's  “ The  Phyllades  of  the  Ardennes  c 
pared  with  the  Slates  of  North  Wales ; " W.  W.  Watt's 
“ Geology  for  Beginners  : " J.  V.  Elsden's  “ Applied 
Geology  ; " Bernard  P.  Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt's  " The 

Oxyrhynchus  Papyri " 

T rade  Catalogues  — 

/ark  Priory 

" A Sanitary  Anachronism  " 

The  Students'  Column  : Sound,  Light,  and  Heat— XIII. 


Obituary  . . 

General  Building  News 

Sanitary  and  Engineering  News  . 

Stained  Glass  and  Decoration 

Foreign  

Miscellaneous  

Capital  and  Labour  

Legal  . 

Meetings 

Recent  Patents 

Some  Recent  Sales  of  Property . . . 
Tenders  


Concerning  Stained  Glass. 

OME  dozen  years 
ago  or  thereabouts, 
in  a notice  of  one 
of  the  volumes  of 
Mr.  Westlake’s 
large  work  on  the 
history  of  stained 
glass,  we  remarked 
on  the  difficulty  of 
adequately  illus- 
trating stained  glass  by  any  kind  of  drawing 
on  paper,  and  on  the  consequent  difference 
in  the  general  estimate  of  a design  as  seen 
in  the  actual  window,  compared  with  the 
impression  it  produces  in  a black  and 
white  drawing.  To  repeat  the  words  then 
•used — 44  it  is  the  glowing  and  splendid 
■effect  of  rich  colour  as  seen  by  trans- 
mitted light,  the  magnificently  decorative 
■character  of  the  work  which  enshrines  it 
•and  of  which  it  seems  almost  to  form  a part, 
which  enchains  the  sense  of  the  spectator, 
and  leaves  him  little  room  for  the  same  kind 
■of  critical  estimate  of  the  figure  design 
which  he  might  indulge  in  looking  at  the 
•colder  tones  of  an  easel  picture  or  a fresco.” 
And  we  suggested  this  as  the  explanation  of 
‘the  curious  kind  of  critical  optimism  whereby 
Mr.  Westlake  and  other  learned  writers  on 
•stained  glass  will  describe  as  “beautiful,”  as 
■“  of  excellent  design  and  workmanship,”  &c., 
ancient  windows  containing  figures  which  in 
■fact  are  grotesquely  and  absurdly  bad  in 
■drawing,  proportion,  and  expression.  They 
•look  at  the  colour  effect  of  the  window,  and 
the  general  distribution  of  the  colour  design, 
•and  overlook  the  bad  drawing.  This  may 
be  natural,  but  it  is  not  criticism. 

Mr.  Day’s  book  on  stained  glass* *  will  not 
supersede  Mr.  Westlake’s,  nor  is  it  intended 
to  do  so  ; the  latter  is  a learned  and  exhaus- 
tive history ; Mr.  Day’s  is  a more  popular 
'book,  dealing  quite  as  much  with  aesthetics 
as  history.  But  it  has  the  particular  merit 
that  the  author  sees  his  window,  so  to  speak, 
from  both  sides,  and  can  criticise  weak  design 
and  drawing  without  being  dazzled  by  effects 
of  colour  ; and  so  far  from  regarding  windows 
as  especially  intended  for  the  display  of 
figure  subjects,  he  raises  the  question, 
which  has  before  been  raised  in  our 


+ “ Windows  ; a book  on  the  Art  of  Stained  and  Painted 
•Glass.”  By  Lewis  F.  Day.  London  : B.  T.  Batsford. 

*897. 


own  columns,  whether  figure  subjects  are 
even  altogether  suitable  for  treatment  in 
stained  glass.  When  we  look  up  in  admira- 
tion, he  observes,  at  the  figure  of  Moses  in  the 
great  transept  window  at  Chartres,  it  is  as  a 
colour  effect  that  we  see  it  rather  than  as  an 
embodiment  of  the  great  law-giver.  In 
ancient  examples,  however,  there  was 
spirit  of  reverence  in  spite  of  simplicity  of 
drawing  and  conception  ; by  the  designer 
the  figure  was  intended  not  as  mere  decora- 
tion but  as  an  illustration  of  the  Bible  for  the 
benefit  of  an  unlettered  people ; and 
another  passage  Mr.  Day  ventures  to  say 
what  we  have  also  ventured  to  say,  that  what 
is  often  called  conventional  treatment  of  the 
figure  in  ancient  glass  was  in  reality  the 
artist’s  attempt  to  come  as  near  to  realism 
as  his  skill  allowed  him.  His  windows 
were  really  intended  to  tell  a story.  But  in 
modern  times  it  is  different : — 

“ Artistic  intention,  admirable  or  not  from  the 
aesthetic  point  of  view,  is  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction into  our  churches  of  delineations  of  all  that 
Christians  hold  sacred,  so  ridiculous,  it  is  a wonder 
devout  worshippers  allow  them  to  be  there.  The 
excuse  for  glass  is  its  decorative  effect.  Its  value  is 
in  its  colour.  A saint  in  stained  glass  (to  mention 
no  higher  Person)  stands  in  a window  for  just  so 
much  colour : is  not  this  rather  a degradation  to 
the  saint  ? ” 

Our  own  opinion  has  long  been  that  nine- 
teen-twentieths (at  a moderate  estimate)  of 
modern  stained  glass  windows  are  all  wrong 
in  their  aim  and  in  their  treatment,  as  far  at 
all  events  as  the  figure  subjects  and  back- 
grounds are  concerned.  Under  the  influence 
of  mediaeval  precedent  the  modern  glass 
artist  aims  at  doing,  for  a decorative  purpose, 
what  the  mediaeval  glass  artist  did  for  a 
religious  and  didactic  purpose.  He  has 
adopted  the  figure  subjects,  the  more  or  less 
perspective  backgrounds,  and  the  canopies, 
of  the  mediaeval  artist,  in  their  essential 
character,  though  with  better  drawing  of  the 
figures.  But  all  this  is  not  what  ought 
to  be  aimed  at  in  modern  times  in  the 
design  and  treatment  of  a stained  glass 
window.  We  have  an  ideal  entirely  different 
from  that,  which  we  have  occasionally  seen 
realised  in  modern  glass  designed  by  special 
artists  ; and  in  some  respects  Mr.  Day’s  ideal 
seems  to  be  the  same,  though  he  is  not 
always  so  uncompromising  in  his  views  as 
we  should  wish.  A brief  consideration  of 
his  opinions  on  several  important  points  will 


afford  an  opportunity  also  of  indicating  our 
own. 

Concerning  what  Milton  speaks  of  as 
“storied  windows  richly  dight  ” it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  it  is  much  more 
important  that  they  should  be  “richly  dight’’ 
than  that  they  should  be  “ storied.”  The 
object  of  stained  glass  is  the  decorative 
effect  of  colour  seen  by  transmitted  light ; 
that  effect  which,  as  a colour  effect,  stands 
alone  in  glory  and  intensity,  and  which  no 
colour  seen  by  reflected  light  can  equal. 
Hence,  as  Mr.  Day,  like  other  writers,  is 
careful  to  point  out,  the  pot-metal  is  the  real 
and  essential  element  in  stained  glass ; in 
fact,  Mr.  Day  confines  the  expression 
“ stained  glass  ” to  the  glass  in  which  colour 
is  incorporated,  distinguishing  that  in  which 
pigment  of  any  kind  is  put  on  the  surface  of 
the  glass  as  “painted  glass.”  It  is  as  well 
that  we  should  accept  this  distinction  of 
terms,  and  keep  to  it ; the  expression  “stained 
glass  ” is  often  used  very  vaguely  for  things 
which  are  essentially  different.  And  the 
beginning  of  the  art  was  in  the  piecing 
together  of  pieces  of  colour  into  a translucent 
mosaic.  As  Mr.  Day  puts  it — “ The  art  of 
the  glass  painter  was  at  first  only  the  art  of 
the  glazier  ...  As  a painter  places  side  by 
side  dabs  of  paint,  so  the  glazier  put  side  by 
side  little  pieces  of  coloured  glass.”  That  is 
the  true  stained  glass,  and  that  method  does 
not  lend  itself  naturally  to  the  formation  of 
figure  subjects.  On  this  point  Mr.  Day  is 
emphatic,  returning  to  it  over  and  over 
again. 

“ The  popular  idea  of  an  early  window  is  that  of 
a picture,  or  series  of  pictures,  very  imperfectly 
rendered.  It  may  more  justly  be  likened  to  a mag- 
nified plaque  of  Byzantine  enamel  with  the  light 
shining  through  it.  The  Byzantine  craftsman,  or 
his  descendants,  at  all  events,  did  produce,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  opaque  enamel,  a translucent 
kind,  in  imitation  presumably  of  precious  stones ; 
and  it  might  very  well  be  that  it  was  from  thence 
the  glazier  first  derived  the  idea  of  coloured  win- 
dows. Quite  certainly  that  was  nearer  to  his 
thoughts  than  any  kind  of  painting,  as  we  under- 
stand painting  nowadays  ; and,  what  is  more,  had 
he  aimed  deliberately  at  the  effect  of  enamel  (as 
practised  in  his  day),  he  could  not  have  got  much 
nearer  to  it.” 

In  fact,  in  this  form  of  glass,  the  leading 
plays  just  the  same  part  as  the  cloisons  in 
enamel.  And  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  a 
method  which  would  occur  to  any  one,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  a particularly  suitable 
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one  in  which  to  execute  figures  ; they  must 
at  all  events  be  very  stiff  figures  with  very  i 
imperfect  expression ; indeed  the  counte- 
nance  cannot  be  got  at  all  without  some  kind 
of  surface  painting  on  that  portion  at  least  of 1 
the  glass.  So  that  the  author  is  quite 1 
justified  in  the  remark  which  he  makes  on  a 
later  page,  that  " it  is  not  quite  certain  but ! 
that  glass  really  lends  itself  only  to  a rather 
barbaric  kind  of  design,  or  what  we  are  bar-  j 
barous  enough  to  call  barbaric.  This  is  cer- 
tain, the  interest  of  figure  work  has  put  an 
end  to  ornamental  glass.”  And  even  in  the 
earlier  windows  the  difficulty  of  shaping  the 
hands  and  feet  of  figures  led  to  a good 
deal  of  the  surface  of  the  glass  being  ob- 
scured by  painting  out  the  portions  of  the 
field  between  the  limb  and  the  surrounding 
leading. 

The  first  idea  of  stained  glass  is 
ingeniously  illustrated  and  explained,  for  the 
general  reader,  by  Mr.  Day’s  diagram  of  a 
part  of  the  map  of  Europe,  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  variously  coloured  pieces  of  i 
glass  put  together.  The  means  of  support  of 
the  glass  have  then  to  be  considered,  in 
relation  to  effect.  The  leading  may  be 
regarded  either  as  itself  a part  of  the  design 


or  the  spaces  between  it  may  be  considered  ‘ of  the  two  effects,  for  the  small  coloured 
as  constituting  the  design.  In  white  or  compartments  direct  the  eye  to  the  glass  and 
light-coloured  glass  the  leading  makes  the  form  a simple  design  in  themselves  ; still  the 
design.  In  strongly-coloured  glass  the  leading  leads  are  the  main  design.  When  we  come 
practically  disappears,  the  strong  light  of  the  to  grisaille  glass,  where  there  is  much  sur- 
glass  overpowering  it ; we  only  see  it  as  a face  design  but  little  colour,  it  is  difficult  to 
boundary  of  demarcation  between  two  make  any  rule  as  to  the  leads.  Mr.  Day 
colours  ; not  as  a positive  line.  The  pro-  ! gives  two  examples,  from  Salisbury  and  from 
blem  is  something  like  that  of  the  bars  and  Chartres  (pp.  148  and  150),  in  which  the 
the  spaces  in  a traceried  window.  Only  it  main  features  of  the  glass  pattern  are  fol- 
may  be  observed  that  whereas  in  the  early  lowed  by  lead  lines,  but  in  which  various 
geometrical  windows  the  spaces  form  the  compartments  are  also  crossed  irregu- 
design,  while  in  the  late  decorated  windows  larly,  and  to  all  appearance  needlessly, 
the  bars  form  the  design,  in  glass  the  order  by  stray  lead  lines,  looking  as  if  they 
is  reversed  ; in  the  more  geometric  forms  of  j were  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  using 
leading  the  leads  seem  to  be  the  design,  in  1 up  small  and  irregularly-shaped  bits  of  glass, 
the  later  and  highly  elaborated  figure  win-  j This  uncertainty  as  to  the  function  of  the 
dows  the  leads  are  ignored  as  far  as  may  be  ; 1 leading  in  the  design  is  unsatisfactory  and 
worked  in  so  as  to  be  as  littie  noticeable  as  ; puzzling  to  the  eye  ; in  the  example  of 
possible.  Fig.  1 is  a good  example  of  early  grisaille  work  from  St.  Jean-aux-Bois  (fig.  3), 


glazing  (French)  in  which  the  leads  form 
the  design,  carrying  with  them  the  strip 
of  glass  between  them,  the  whole 
forming  a kind  of  interlacing  band.  In 
this  class  of  glass  the  leading  plays 
so  important  a part  that  sham  leads  or  sur- 


which  is  a finer  piece  of  decorative  design 
than  either  of  the  other  two,  a great  part  of 
the  satisfactory  and  monumental  appearance 
of  the  design  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  leads 
conscientiously  follow  the  lines  of  the  con- 
ventional foliage,  and  give  it  greater  breadth 


face  leads  were  sometimes  introduced,  to  and  support, 

define  small  details  of  pattern  into  which  the  j Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  placing 
glass  itself  could  not  easily  be  cut  in  the  , of  the  iron  bars  for  the  ultimate  support  of 
ante-diamond  days  ; an  example  is  given  on  the  leads,  which  has  a certain  relation  to  the 
page  24  of  Mr.  Day’s  book.  In  the  example  design  of  the  window.  The  diagram  of  a 
from  Lisieux  (fig.  2)  there  is  a kind  of  mingling  | window  from  Poitiers  (fig.  4)  is  an  interesting 


example  of  the  simple  arrangement  of  early 
work,  with  parallel  vertical  bars  having  little 
or  no  relation  to  the  window  design,  and  Mr. 
Day  draws  attention  also  to  the  nonchalant 
manner  in  which  the  central  circle  is  allowed 
to  cut  into  the  border  and  fill  the  whole 
width  of  the  window.  Concerning  this  the 
author  notes  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
early  date  of  the  glass  (either  before  or.  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century)  that  the  bars,  in 
this  and  one  or  two  other  analogous 
examples  that  are  given,  do  not  go  out  of 
their  way  to  follow  the  outline  of  the  circles, 
vesicas,  quatrefoils  and  other  shapes,  bu,t 
often  cut  right  across  them.  In  the  fully 
developed  thirteenth  - century  medallion 
window,  in  which  the  regular  spacing  of 
medallions  had  become  an  accepted  custom, 
the  bars  followed  the  regular  grouping  of  ths 
medallions ; of  this  a good  many  examples 
are  given  in  the  illustrations. 

The  subject  of  leading  and  bars,  and  their 
relation  to  the  design,  leads  one  naturally  to 
think  of  the  larger  and  more  modern  ques- 
tion of  the  mullioned  window  and  the  stained 
glass  design.  Mr.  Day  goes  a good,  deal 
into  this  subject,  and  so  far  as  we  can  make 
out  his  conclusions  (for  he  seems  a little 
uncertain  and  contradictory  in  his  expres- 
sions) we  do  not  agree  with  him.  He  fully 
admits  that  the  object  of  the  designer  should 
be  to  accept  the  window  plane  ; “ to  let  you 
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feel  that  it  is  a window  you  see,  and  not 
something  through  the  window  or  standing 
in  it.”  Then  he  says  that  “there  is  a great 
difference  between  designing  a subject 
which  extends  through  the  whole  width 
of  the  window,  and  designing  it  so  that 
it  appears  to  be  seen  through  the  window.” 
That  depends  on  how  you  understand  the 
word  “ subject.”  The  subject  of  a window 
may  be,  for  instance,  the  Tc  Deuni , and  you 
may  fill  the  separate  lights  with  subjects  all 
connected  with  that  central  idea,  without 
carrying  any  group  across  the  mullions.  But 
Mr.  Day  seems  to  see  no  objection  to  the 
latter  process.  “ If  you  were  looking  at  a 
scene  through  a window,  of  course  the 
mullions  would  interfere.  Why,  therefore, 
consider  them  if  you  wish  to  produce  the 
effect  of  something  seen  through?  ...  If 
the  design  is  so  planned  that  the  important 
figures  are  grouped  in  separate  lights,  the 
landscape  or  other  continuous  background 
helps  to  hold  the  picture  together,  and 
is  not  hurt  by  the  mullions.”  We 
differ  from  this  in  toto.  Passing  over 
for  the  present  the  question  whether 
there  ought  in  any  case  to  be  a landscape  or 
other  continuous  background,  the  mullions 
are  a portion  of  the  architecture,  to  which 
the  glass  ought  to  be  subordinate ; and  the 
glass  is  fixed  in  the  jambs  of  the  mullions, 
an<i  therefore  has  no  business  to  seem  to 
pass  behind  them.  The  example  given  with 
approval  by  the  author,  of  a reclining  figure 
from  a window  in  St.  Mary’s,  Shrewsbury, 
which  passes  through  three  lights  and  behind 
the  mullions,  is  to  our  thinking  utterly  absurd 
and  wrong,  whether  in  an  ancient  or  a modern 
window.  It  is  a contradiction  of  the 
structural  facts. 

The  reader  will  find  the  process  of  transi- 
tion from  stained  glass  to  painted  glass,  or 
glass  in  which  painting  was  largely  em- 
ployed, very  clearly  told  in  Mr.  Day's  pages. 
In  regard  to  the  late  glass  he  notes  how  the 
method  of  workmanship,  though  the  work 
itself  became  more  and  more  pictorial  in 


effect,  became  less  and  less  like  painting  ; 
became  in  fact  almost  the  reverse  process — 
not  putting  on  pigment  but  rubbing  it  off, 
the  surface  being  covered  first  with  a “matt” 
tint,  and  then  lights  taken  out  of  it 
with  a stiff  brush,  or  even  with  a point, 
either  for  modelling  a face,  or  for 
producing  the  “ scratch  diaper  ” such 
as  is  shown  in  fig.  5.  This  latter, 
although  the  process  is  commenced 
by  covering  the  glass  with  an  opaque  tint, 
really  produces  an  effect  of  brilliancy.  Still, 
there  can  be  little  question  that  all  the 
niceties  of  stippling  on  shadows  and  scraping 
out  lights,  which  assisted  the  later  glass 
artists  in  their  elaborate  figure  subjects,  were 
going  further  and  further  from  the  real 
original  art  of  stained  glass.  The  effort  after 
naturalism  in  foliage  ornament  was  not 
carried  so  far  in  any  English  work  as  in  such 
a German  example  as  is  shown  in  fig.  6 
from  the  Munich  Museum.  This  is  an 
extreme  case,  but  taken  in  contrast  with 
fig.  3 it  serves  to  show  very  emphatically 
the  weakness  of  naturalistic  foliage  as  com- 
pared with  such  finely  architecturalised 
design  as  that  from  St.  Jean-aux-bois. 

One  of  the  legacies  to  us  of  the  Mediaeval 
artist  is  the  architectural  canopy,  which 
formed  in  late  work  the  means  of  filling  up 
the  spaces  round  and  above  the  figures,  and 
which  seems  at  this  present  moment  to  be 
more  in  favour  than  ever ; we  rarely  see  a 
window  without  it.  Mr.  Day  has  been 
original  enough  to  question  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  canopy,  and  here  we  are  entirely 
with  him.  It  is,  he  observes  in  one  place, 
“ a making  shift  with  sham  architecture  for 
the  ornamental  setting  necessary  to  bring 
the  figure  into  relation  and  into  proportion 
with  the  window  it  is  to  occupy but  this 
apparently  solid  structure,  or  attempted 
imitation  of  a solid  structure,  is  quite 
out  of  place  in  glass  design,  and 
" it  would  have  been  easy,”  to  quote 
Mr.  Day  again,  “to  have  devised  deco- 
rative forms  at  once  more  frankly  orna- 
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mental,  more  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
more  beautiful,  not  to  say  less  suggestive  of 
a child's  box  of  bricks”;  and,  as  he  says 
further  on,  “if  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
canopy  be  desirable,  clearly  it  should  be 
constructed  on  the  lines,  not  of  masonry,  but 
of  glazing.”  The  present  admiration  for  the 
j canopy  is  purely  a piece  of  association  ; it  is 
a precedent  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  proper 
to  stained  glass  (especially  in  a church).  Mr. 
Day  gives  among  his  illustrations  a German 
version  of  the  canopy  (fig.  7)  which  almost 
ceases  to  be  acanopy  and  becomes  arabesque, 
though,  oddly  enough,  accompanied  by  the 
traditional  capitals  from  which  the  canopy 
formerly  sprung.  This  is  not  a very  powerful 
piece  of  design,  but  at  least  it  indicates 
more  the  right  kind  of  thing  for  filling  the 
head  of  a window,  instead  of  a quasi-solid 
imitation  of  architecture.  With  the  ordinary 
Renaissance  canopy  “ it  formed  part  of  the 
canopy  scheme  that  the  structure  should  end 
before  it  reached  the  top  of  the  window,  so 
that  you  could  see  beyond  it  into  space. 
The  designers  would  have  been  only  too 
happy  if  they  could  have  done  away  with 
the  glass  above  that.”  This  of  course,  from 
our  point  of  view,  was  only  making  bad 
worse,  endeavouring  to  give  a still  more  real 
and  solid  effect  to  a feature  that  had  no 
business  in  glass  at  all. 

There  is  a chapter  on  landscape  in  glass, 
concerning  which  we  should  say  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  such  thing,  unless  in  a highly 
conventionalised  or  symbolical  treatment. 
Mr.  Day  speaks,  apparently  with  sympathy, 
of  “delightful  peeps  of  landscape  sometimes 
seen  through  the  columns  and  arches  of  an 
architectural  background.”  From  the  way  in 
which  the  sentence  is  introduced  we  do  not 
quite  gather  whether  he  is  speaking 
generally,  or  referring  to  a special  school  of 
windows.  We  can  only  say  that  the  land- 
scape seen  through  an  architectural  back- 
ground is  a double  crime  ; two  backgrounds 
instead  of  one.  Stained-glass  has  no 
business  with  “backgrounds.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  while  Mr.  Day  has 
written  in  this  book  more  sound  criticism  on 
stained-glass  art  than  we  have  seen  for  many 
a day,  he  has  just  not  gone  quite  far  enough. 
He  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  shake 
off  all  the  traditional  mistakes  in  stained- 
glass  design,  although  he  has  ventured  to 
question  them  all.  In  regard  to  the  question 
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perfectly  flat  and  with  no  pretence  to 
being  anything  but  a flat  plane  with  deco- 
rative design  painted  on  it.  With  a pure 
pot  metal  window  leaded  up,  something 
much  finer  in  colour  and  much  more  archi- 
tectural in  style  could  be  produced,  no  doubt ; 
but  that  is  the  direction  in  tvhich  to  work. 
Give  up  imitating  the  mediaeval  types,  and 
study  decorative  and  symbolic  design  in  flat 
form  ; and  then  we  may  hope  that,  in  Mr. 
Day’s  own  words  (p.  321)  “there  may  still 
be  a future  for  windows  merely  ornamental, 
which  shall  yet  satisfy  the  sense  of  beauty." 

Before  quitting  what  in  the  main  we  regard 
as  an  admirable  book,  we  may  call  attention 
to  a printing  mistake  on  page  85,  where 
what  is  now  line  1 1 has  got  into  its  wrong 
place.  This  should  be  corrected  in  a second 
edition. 


Fig.  S. — A Picture  Window:  Gouda. 


away  behind  the  mullions  of  the  window, 
we  can  all  see  that  such  a treatment  is 
absurd.  But  if  so,  the  treatment  of  a niche 
in  perspective  is  also  absurd  ; it  is  only  a 
question  of  degree,  not  of  principle. 

To  sum  up  : The  modern  stained  glass  is, 
as  we  have  already  said,  almost  all  wrong. 
Whether  white  glass  with  a design  made  in 
the  leading,  or  grisaille  glass  with  patches  of 
colour,  or  a complete  scheme  of  strong 
coloured  glass  leaded  up,  the  window  design 
ought  to  be  a flat  plane.  The  main  object 
should  be  decorative  ; and  if  we  have  figures 
they  must  be  treated  as  a flat  design  ; and  if 
we  want  a definite  subject  expressing  an 
idea,  it  must  be  expressed  not  with  any 
approach  to  realism,  but  in  the  way  of 
symbolism.  That  this  can  be  done  has 
fortunately  been  shown  in  a few — a very 
few — modern  stained-glass  designs  ; some 
of  those  by  Mr.  Holiday  and  Mr.  Whall, 
for  instance,  and  that  is  what  should  be  aimed 
at.  Discard  figure  subjects  arranged  in  a 
pictorial  fashion ; discard  sham  architec- 
ture ; discard  landscape  and  backgrounds  ; 
aim  at  decorative  effect,  combined  (if  some- 
thing more  than  decoration  is  desired)  with 
symbolical  meaning.  From  this  point  of 
view  some  of  the  Renaissance  glass,  though 
painted  and  not  really  stained  glass,  is 
much  more  in  the  right  direction  than  the 
late  Mediaeval  glass,  with  its  canopies  and 
groups  of  figures  and  backgrounds.  The 
Italian  grisaille  window  shown  in  Mr.  Day’s 
illustration  on  page  298  of  his  book, 
lor  instance,  though  no  doubt  weak 
in  style,  is  a real  window  design — 


NOTES. 

The  Report  just  published  in  a 

The  Duties  01  „ , ' , .. 

County  Blue  Book  on  the  organisation 

Councils.  t^e  Loca]  Government  Board 
contains  some  interestiug  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  functions  of  County  Councils. 
The  County  Councils’  Association  has  sug- 
gested— as  one  way  of  lessening  the  pressure 
of  work  at  the  Local  Government  Board — 
that  some  of  the  functions  exercised  by  the 
central  body  should  be  undertaken  by 
County  Councils.  It  appears,  however,  that 
there  is  so  much  hostility  among  Urban 
Councils  and  other  bodies  to  an  increase  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Councils,  that 
the  Committee  are  unable  to  do  more  than 
recommend  that  some  duties  of  which  the 
Local  Government  Board  can  divest  them- 
selves without  legislation  should  be  handed 
over  to  County  Councils.  These  are,  we 
take  it,  more  or  less  nominal.  The  inte- 
rest, however,  of  the  Report  lies  in 
this,  that  it  emphasises  the  fact  that  County 
Councils  are  not  only  taking  over  all  the 
work  that  they  can  do,  but  that  they  are 
willing  to  take  over  more.  They  have 
already  become  the  most  important  of  local 
bodies  ; their  work  attracts  able  and  capable 
men,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
importance  will  go  on  increasing.  Sooner 
or  later  they  will  become,  in  some  form  or 
other,  the  educational  governing  body  of  the 
county.  The  county,  in  fact,  is  attaining  a 
position  of  great  modern  constitutional  im- 
portance, and  the  more  efficient  its  Council 
becomes,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  transfer  to 
it  fresh  functions,  which  will  relieve  not  only 
the  central  departments  in  London  but 
Parliament  itself.  Almost  without  our  being 
aware  of  it,  a great  constitutional  change  is 
in  progress. 


, . . rA  suggestion  has  been  made 

Replenishment  ol 

London’s  Under-  by  Mr.  E.  Bailey-Denton  with 


ground  Water.  reference  to  the  London  water- 
supply  question,  which,  if  not  altogether 
feasible,  at  least  merits  consideration.  After 
calling  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
decline  of  the  water  level  in  the  chalk  and 
other  formations  has  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  though  gradual  only,  has  been  consider- 
able, he  describes  a method  by  which  the 
quantity  of  water  abstracted  could  in  some 
measure  be  replenished  by  introducing  flood 
water  into  the  pervious  formations.  The 
rainfall  of  the  Thames  Valley  is  about  27  in. 
per  annum ; he  observes  that  of  this,  18  in. 
disappear  by  evaporation,  4 in.  serve  to 
maintain  the  flow  of  the  river,  whilst 
5 in.  pass  away  as  floods.  It  is  this 
last  with  which  he  proposes  to  replenish 
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the  water-bearing  strata.  Without  in  any 
way  accepting  these  figures,  except  in  regard 
to  the  actual  rainfall,  we  may  pass  on  to 
consider  the  method  suggested.  The  flood 
water  is  not  to  be -stored  by  means  of  reser- 
voirs or  lakes,  but  the  replenishment  is  to  be 
effected  whenever  in  rainy  seasons  the  water 
in  the  main  river  or  any  of  its  branches  rises 
to  above  a certain  height  (not  specified)  by 
the  excess  being  diverted  out  of  the  river 
channel  on  to  filter  beds.  The  descent  of 
the  water  from  these  filter  beds  to  the 
desired  stratum  is  to  be  effected  by  sinking 
shafts,  into  which  the  water  is  to  pass  after 
being  freed  from  flocculent  matters.  Now, 
this  little  scheme  might  do  very  well  if 
the  chalk  could  be  relied  upon  to  take  the 
water  fast  enough,  and  to  distribute  it  over  a 
great  part  of  the  lower  Thames  basin 
in  the  course  of  a short  time ; though 
the  chief  gainers  by  the  adoption  of 
the  method  would  be  the  owners  of  large 
private '-wells.  The  water  companies  would 
not  benefit  much  by  the  sending  away  from 
the  Thames  that  which  they  so  urgently 
require  ; and  even  were  they  empowered  to 
sink  wells  to  capture  the  superfluous  water 
elsewhere  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  present  intakes,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  effect  of  exhaustive  pumping  such  as 
would  be  required.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  scheme  is  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
the  construction  of  reservoirs  and  lakes  for 
storage  purposes,  but  the  usual  rate  of 
percolation  of  water  through  chalk  is  so  slow, 
and  the  volumes  of  water  that  would  be 
delivered  by  the  river  in  flood  in  a short 
period  so  large,  that  immense  storage 
would  still  have  to  be  provided  to  give  the 
water  time  to  escape  underground  ; at  least 
that  is  our  view  of  the  matter.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  problem  would  be 
the  selection  of  a suitable  site  for  the 
proposed  shafts. 


Abbey 

Mansions, 

Victoria- 


Apparently  the  coroner’s 
inquest  on  the  deaths  of  the 
men  who  were  killed  some 
months  ago  by  the  falling  of  a pier  and  part 
of  the  concrete  roof  has  not  ended  the 
history  of  this  disgracefully-erected  building. 
The  frontages  to  Victoria-street  and  Orchard- 
street  have  now  been  condemned  as  unsafe 
by  the  Surveyor  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  the  whole  building  is  to  be 
taken  down ; in  the  meantime  it  has  been 
regarded  as  in  so  dangerous  a state  that  the 
traffic  past  it  has  been  diverted.  It  appears 
that  workmen  had  been  engaged  in  attempt- 
ing to  put  on  a new  roof,  and  shoring  up  the 
walls,  but  it  has  now  been  found  that  the 
foundations  were  giving  way.  This  fact 
forms  a significant  comment  on  the  ruling  of 
the  Judge  who  persisted  in  believing,  against 
the  weight  of  the  evidence,  that  the  striking 
of  the  centres  of  the  concrete  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  disaster,  and  fully  bears  out  the 
view  which  we  took  of  the  matter  in  our  issue 
of  May  28. 


Close  of 


The  Acetylene  Exhibition  at 


the  Acetylene  the  Imperial  Institute  was 
Exhibition.  ciosed  0n  the  15th  inst. 
Throughout  the  period  of  three  months 
during  which  the  exhibition  has  been 
held,  no  mishap  of  any  importance  has 
occurred,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  and  Society  of  Arts 
may  be  congratulated  upon  having  thus 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  acetylene  may 
with  safety  be  employed  for  practical  lighting 
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purposes.  It  is  stated  that  the  Committee’s 
Report  on  the  exhibition,  including  the  results 
of  lengthy  tests  made  with  each  generator  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  acetylene  yielded 
per  pound  of  carbide  consumed,  is  to  be 
made  public.  Such  a Report  will  be  of  great 
value,  and  will  be  eagerly  perused  by  the 
generator  makers ; though  it  is  likely  to  be 
the  cause  of  much  heart-burning  and  dis- 
appointment among  many  of  the  exhibitors, 
for  when  classification  is  attempted  some 
must  of  necessity  form  the  tail  end  of  the 
list. 

Ti-ie  remains  of  the  Roman 
T1“|““rg.°rtFort  at  Saalburg  on  the  Taunus 

range,  near  Homburg,  are  well 
known,  not  only  to  antiquarians,  but  to  large 
numbers  of  visitors  to  Germany.  They  pre- 
sent^ very  perfect  impression,  or  it  might  be 
more  correct  to  say  ground  plan,  since  the 
remains  are  almost  level  with  the  ground,  of 
a large  Roman  fortified  stronghold.  Some 
years  ago*  an  article  and  plan  on  the  sub- 
ject were  published  in  this  journal,  and  it 
was  shown  how  much  labour  and  care 
had  been  given  to  the  work  of  clearing 
away  the  earth  from  these  ruins,  so  that 
there  was  now  no  difficulty  in  clearly 
understanding  every  detail  of  the  place. 
For  though  little  more,  as  we  have  said, 
was  left  than  the  foundations,  there  were 
never  at  any  time  buildings  so  elaborate  as 
to  require  great  imagination  to  see  them 
in  the  mind’s  eye  as  they  at  one  time 
existed.  It  is,  however,  with  great  regret 
that  we  find  that  the  authorities  are 
not  content  with  the  admirable  work  of 
clearing  the  ruins  ; they  have  now  taken  the 
altogether  false  step  of  reconstructing  the 
Porta  Decumana,  or  principal  gateway ; this 
will  probably  be  followed  by  similar  work. 
It  might  be  well  enough  to  construct  in  some 
convenient  place  a life-size,  or  nearly  life- 
size,  model,  of  the  encampment ; but  to  add 
modern  work  to  ancient  remains  takes  away 
the  character  from  the  place.  A ruin  is  not 
meant  to  be  rebuilt.  It  has  a distinct 
character  of  its  own,  whether  it  be  a church, 
a castle,  or  a fort.  It  is  not  intended  to  be 
transformed  into  a model.  The  next  thing 
will  be,  we  suppose,  to  place  wooden  figures 
of  Roman  soldiers  in  the  gallery  above  the 
gateway.  We  repeat  that  to  mix  up  ancient 
and  modern  work  in  this  manner  is  wholly 
indefensible,  and  it  is  very  astonishing  to 
find  such  an  incongruity  in  Germany,  and 
especially  in  connexion  with  work  which  has 
been  so  admirably  superintended  by  the  late 
Colonel  Von  Cohansen  and  Herr  Jacobi. 


The  New  Co«r  In  iS95  M.  Moyaux,  architect 
desComptes,  and  Inspecteur  - General  des 
Pans'  Batiments  Civils,  obtained  the 
first  premium  in  the  competition  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes  on  its 
old  site  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  As  the  new 
station  of  the  Orleans  railway  has  now 
obtained  that  site,  the  new  Cour  des  Comptes 
will  be  built  on  a site  at  the  angle  of  Rue 
Cambon  and  Rue  Mont-Thabor,  next  to  the 
Church  of  the  Assumption.  The  principal 
facade  will  be  towards  Rue  Cambon.  The 
estimated  cost  is  4,500,000  francs. 

We  have  from  time  to  time 
PosYonTce  referred  to  the  increase  in  the 
Buildings.  sjze  an(j  importance  of  the 
post-offices  throughout  Germany.  Another 
instance  of  this  building  growth  may  now 
* February  23,  895. 


be  seen  in  the  offices  at  Strasburg,  which 
will  be  completed  next  year.  They  are  in 
the  new  part  of  the  town  beyond  the  river 
111,  and  may  be  said  to  form  a part  of  the 
group  of  public  buildings  which  have 
grown  up  during  the  last  few  years — the 
Imperial  Palace,  the  Hall  of  the  Provincial  Diet 
and  the  new  University  Library.  The  new  Post 
Office  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a success 
from  an  external  point  of  view  ; there  is  a 
feeble  attempt  made  to  give  a kind  of  Gothic 
characterisation  to  the  windows,  doorways, 
and  other  details  of  the  building,  which  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  classical  character 
of  the  other  buildings  which  we  have  spoken 
of.  Still,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
say  before,  we  wish  that  our  own  Govern- 
ment would  follow,  even  if  but  distantly,  in 
the  steps  of  Germany  in  regard  to  the  erec- 
tion of  post-offices. 


An  order  of  the  licensing  Court 
in  Edinburgh  ’n  Edinburgh  has  recently  been 
issued  requiring  that  licence 
holders  should  furnish  plans  of  their  premises 
to  the  Court.  This  appears  to  have  caused 
quite  a sensation  among  architects  of  a 
certain  stamp  in  Edinburgh,  iu  illustration  of 
which  a copy  of  the  following  communica- 
tion has  been  forwarded  to  us,  a lithographed 
letter  bearing  the  name  and  address  of  an 
Edinburgh  architect  of  whom  we  never 
heard  before  : — 

“ Edinburgh,  September  5,  1S98. 
DEAR  Sir, — In  reference  to  the  order  issued  at 
the  last  licensing  Court  that  the  licence-holders 
must  furnish  plans  to  the  Court  of  their  premises,  I 
beg  to  offer  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  such 
plans  on  very  moderate  terms. — I am  Sir  yours 
faithfully  ****** 

Office  hours  : 10  a.m.  to  5 p.m." 

This  letter,  we  are  informed,  is  being 
largely  circulated  in  Edinburgh  among  the 
class  of  tradesmen  who  may  be  supposed  to 
require  the  assistance  offered.  We  decline 
to  assist  the  author  in  his  advertisement  by 
giving  his  name  and  address,  but  we  should 
advise  those  who  receive  such  a communica- 
tion to  be  cautious  of  employing  any  archi- 
tect who  takes  this  means  of  recommending 
himself. 


The  • Forty-Second  Annual 
CheReportStry  Report  °f  the  Vestry  of  the 
Parish  of  Chelsea  has  been 
issued.  Among  the  subjects  reported  on  we 
find  the  trial  by  the  Surveyor  of  some  com- 
pressed asphalte  paving  blocks  laid  down  in 
Kilburn-lane,  which  have  been  reported  on 
favourably,  and  the  paving  is  to  be 
put  to  a more  severe  test  by  laying 
some  ot  it  along  the  south  side  of 
Sloane-square,  where  the  traffic  is  very 
heavy.  In  November  part  of  the  river  wall 
in  Cheyne-walk  was  damaged  by  the 
unusually  high  tides,  and  the  District  Sur- 
veyor having  reported  that  it  must  be 
rebuilt  at  this  point  (opposite  Milman-street) 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  widening  the 
roadway  by  setting  the  wall  further  into  the 
river,  an  alteration  to  which  the  sanction  of 
the  London  County  Council  and  the  Thames 
Conservators  was  obtained.  During  the 
year  the  Chelsea  Electricity  Supply  Company 
sought  for  powers  to  acquire  compulsorily 
certain  lands  in  the  Parish  of  Chelsea 
(between  Flood-street  and  Manor-street), 
including  a depot  of  the  Vestry,  which 
they  had  repeatedly  declined  to  sell 
to  the  company.  A deputation,  repre- 
[ senting  a number  of  owners  and  inha-* 


bitants  of  property  in  the  locality,  attended 
before  the  Vestry,  and  urged  them  to  strenu- 
ously oppose  the  Bill,  pointing  out  that  the 
vibration  and  noise  from  the  company’s 
existing  works,  and  the  emanations  from  the 
chimney  shaft,  were  an  intolerable  nuisance 
to  the  occupiers  of  adjacent  property,  and 
that  a great  hardship  would  be  inflicted  on 
a number  of  poor  people  if  they  were 
dispossessed  of  their  homes.  The  Vestry 
deposited  a petition  praying  to  be  heard 
against  the  Bill,  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
their  duties  as  Surveyors  of  Highways  and 
as  the  Sanitary  Authority  would  be  seriously 
interfered  with  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  use 
of  their  central  depot.  It  was,  however,  read 
a second  time  on  March  22,  but  prior  to  this 
date  a Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  of  granting  powers  for  compul- 
sorily acquiring  lands  for  generating  stations  ; 
and  probably  their  report,  when  issued,  may 
alter  the  position  of  things. 


Glasgow  The  opening  meeting  of  this 
^Craftsmen's'  Society  was  announced  for 
Society.  Friday  night,  this  week,  when 
Professor  MacLay  was  to  read  a paper  on 
“ Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Dresden.”  We  did 
not  receive  any  notice  of  this  from  the 
Secretaries  in  time  to  announce  it  in  our  usual 
list  last  week.  In  the  prospectus  it  is  stated 
that  “ a patron  of  the  Craftsmen’s  Society" 
has  offered  a prize  for  the  best  paper  on 
" My  Impressions  of  Glasgow  Cathedral.” 
The  donor  will  conduct  the  members  through 
the  Cathedral  on  October  15.  This  is  a 
rather  unusual  prize,  and  as  there  has  been 
a good  deal  of  controversy  about  Glasgow 
Cathedral  lately,  the'result  may  be ' of  some 
interest,  if  the  competitors  keep  themselves 
clear  from  the  temptation  to  merely  follow 
or  adopt  the  donor’s  views. 


The  Obliteration  ^ HANDBOOK  to  St.  Saviour’s, 
of  the  Southwark,  or  Southwark 

Architect.  c^hedral,  vvhich  has  been  sent 

to  us,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Thompson,  the  Rector  of  the  church,  affords 
a charming  example  of  that  indifference  to 
the  claims  of  architects  and  artists  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  English  mind,  and  is 
perhaps  nowhere  more  notable  than  among 
clergymen.  The  book  gives  an  illustration 
of  the  new  nave,  records  how  its  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  how,  after  50,000/.  had  been  spent, 
it  was  opened,  with  the  names  of  the  royal- 
ties and  principal  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
who  took  part  in  the  ceremony,  but  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  the  architect,  whose  name 
occurs  nowhere  in  the  book.  Some  new 
windows  are  acknowledged  as  the  work  of 
Mr.  Kempe,  and  another  one  as  the  work  ot 
Mr.  Holiday  (whose  name  is  mis-spelt 
“ Holliday  ”) ; the  name  of  the  builder  of 
the  organ  is  also  given  ; but  the  architect  of 
the  great  new  nave  is  not  thought  even 
worthy  of  mention.  There  is  also  a list  of 
all  the  gifts  which  the  church  has  received 
— nearly  all  of  them  works  of  art ; but  while 
the  names  of  'all  the  donors  are  given, 
those  of  the  designers  are  ignored.  The 
question  with  the  average  Englishman  is  not, 
who  designed  the  thing?  but — who  paid  the 
money  ? The  list  of  donors  is  said  to  be 
given  “ pour  encourager  les  autres.’’  We 
presume  the  omission  of  the  architect's 
name,  and  of  all  recognition  of  him,  is  also 
< pour  encourager  les  autres.” 


SKETCHES  OF  LONDON  STREET 
ARCHITECTURE.— XXIX. 

This  Is  a house  in  Avonmore-road,  designed 
as  an  artist’s  house  and  studio,  and  carried  out 
in  red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  red  tiles,  and 
a lead-covered  lantern.  The  staircase,  as  will 
be  seen,  forms  a feature  in  the  design  of  the 
front,  and  is  well  introduced  ; and  there  is  con- 
siderable originality  in  the  details. 


MICHELANGELO.* 

By.  C.  J.  Tait. 

Int  1513  Julius  died  and  Leo  succeeded  to  the 
Papal  See.  This  proved  a period  of  worry  to 
the  sculptor  in  reference  to  the  eternal  tomb, 
and  much  of  his  time  was  again  spent  amid 
the  loneliness  of  the  Carrara  Mountains. 
Julius,  despite  his  temper,  had  been  an  honest 
friend  to  Michelangelo.  He  was  a pontiff  of 
principle,  if  his  principles  were  bad.  They 
were  so  far  bad  to  have  earned  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  Italy’s  curse.  It  was  he  who, 
while  a cardinal,  got  Charles  VIII.  to  move 
from  Lyons,  and  commence  his  destructive 
journey  south.  He  brought  dignity  to  the 
papal  throne,  but  he  bought  it  at  the  expense  of 
his  country.  Machiavelli  has  been  a much 
* The  second  of  two  Lectures  upon  “ Michelangelo  and 
His  Masters  given  at  the  Exeter  Technical  and  University 
Extension  College,  June,  1S97. 


bespattered  person,  yet  his  utterance  shortly 
before  his  death  was,  “I  love  my  country 
better  than  my  soul.”  The  truth  is  that  Italy 
was  no  more  to  a pope  than  England,  France, 
or  Germany.  Italy  had  to  sacrifice  herself 
for  the  political  ideal  of  a universal  church. 
Leo  was^one  of  the  ordinary  pleasure-loving 
Medici,  whose  estimate  of  his  position  was  that 
it  gave  him  increased  facilities  for  masks  and 
carnivals.  “ Let  us  enjoy  the  papacy,”  he  said, 
“since  God  has  given  it  to  us.”  Cardinals  in 
hunting  costume  were  an  everyday  sight, 
while  incompletely  attired  dancing  girls  moved 
the  pilgrims  to  the  Eternal  City  to  wide-eyed 
astonishment.  To  serve  such  a master  went 
much  against  the  grain  of  Michelangelo,  with 
his  self-contained  ascetic  temperament,  and  he 
must  have  been  relieved  by  his  patron’s  sudden 
death.  Adrian  VI.  succeeded  Leo,  a Fleming 
who  spoke  no  Italian  and  was  happily  ignorant 
of  the  arts.  Michelangelo  might  have  enjoyed 
a prolonged  holiday  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Cardinal  Giulio  de  Medici,  who  afterwards 
became  Clement  VII.  This  prelate  conceived 
the  idea  of  erecting  a mausoleum  to  the  Medici 
family,  in  the  shape  of  a new  sacristy  to  the 
Church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence.  San 
Lorenzo  has  ever  been  identified  with  the 
Medici.  Both  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  lie 
buried  there.  The  facade  had  been  left 
incomplete  by  Brunellesci,  and  it  had  been 
a plan,  though  a half-hearted  one,  of  Leo’s  to 
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get  Michelangelo  to  complete  this  west  front 
The  sculptor  was  bound  under  his  contract  fo 
the  Julius  tomb  to  turn  his  hand  to  no  othei 
work  until  that  was  finished,  an  agreement 
moreover,  to  which  Leo  was  a party.  Never 
theless,  plans  were  made  for  the  new  fagade 
though  they  were  never  carried  out.  Indeed 
most  of  the  seven  years  of  Leo’s  reign  wen 
probably  occupied  by  the  sculptor'over  what  hi 
historian,  Condivi,  has  described  as  thi 
“ tragedy  of  the  Julius  tomb."  Road-makinj 
up  in  the  mountains,  the  construction  o 
engines  for  handling  and  moving  the  marbh 
blocks,  and  the  shaping  of  them  in  the  quarry 
negotiations  and  contracts  with  hawlers  anc 
boatmen  for  their  conveyance,  the  arrange 
ment  of  strikes  on  the  part  of  the  men — thos< 
and  many  more  matters  squandered  his  time. 

In  1520,  however,  he  had  delivered  plans  foi 
the  new  sacristy.  It  was  in  the  old  sacristy, 
may  remind  you,  where  Donatello's  gate: 
stood.  The  new  sacristy  as  we  now  see  it  wai 
never  intended  to  be  so  left  by  the  architect 
It  was  to  be  filled  with  sculpture,  while  th< 
architectural  treatment  was  to  be  but  back 
ground.  Had  Michelangelo's  architecture 
principles  been  a little  more  robust,  his  leading 
lines  would  have  given  the  clue  to  his  ultimati 
intentions.  But  his  art  is  always  a pot-pourr 
of  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and,  though  Classi* 
in  form,  in  sentiment  it  is  absolutely  th< 
reverse. 

Indeed,  Charles  Gamier, the  French  architect 
considers  that  Michelangelo  was  not,  proper!] 
speaking,  an  architect.  " He  made  architecture 
which  is  a different  thing.  And  most  often  i 
was  the  architecture  of  a painter  and  a sculptor 
which  points  to  colour,  breadth,  imagination 
but  also  to  insufficient  studies  and  incomplete 
education.  He  has  not  learned  the  language 
of  the  art.  He  has  all  the  qualities  of  imagina 
tion,  invention,  will,  which  form  the  grea' 
composer  ; but  he  does  not  know  the  grammar 
and  can  hardly  write.  In  seeking  the  great  he 
has  too  often  found  the  tumid  ; seeking  the 
original,  he  has  fallen  upon  the  strange,  anc 
also  on  bad  taste.”  Though  this  is  probablj 
true  enough,  the  bad  taste  referred  to  was  the 
fault  of  the  age,  while  too  much  education,  as 
is  the  tendency  of  the  French  schools  to-day 
may  become  a fault  rather  than  a virtue. 

Michelangelo  certainly  made  architecture 
more  interesting,  if  less  correct,  than  did  hit 
contemporaries,  San  Gallo  and  San  Savino 
Yet  let  me  add  that,  in  playing  with  acceptec 
Classic  detail,  and  seeking  to  be  as  original  as 
you  can,  you  are  playing  with  edged  tools 
That  he  was  less  of  an  architect  than  a deco- 
rative artist  is  shown  by  his  want  of  organic 
constructive  lines.  His  walls  are  thick  enough, 
and  then  he  has  done  with  architecture,  and 
the  rest  is  but  detail  and  linings  of  marble 
glued  to  the  work. 

But  the  result  is  interesting,  made  so  by  the 
strange  individuality  of  the  man.  There  is 
about  the  spacious  circular  building  a grave 
air  of  refinement  that  harmonises  with  its 
purpose.  If  some  of  the  features  are 
a little  dull  and  apparently  meaningless,  we 
must  remember  that  they  are  unfinished.  The 
principal  sculptures  approaching  completion 
are  the  two  tombs  of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano 
de  Medici.  These,  as  you  know,  do  not 
represent  the  two  great  men  of  those  names, 
but  son  and  grandson.  What  was  still  lack- 
ing to  the  chapel  may  be  gathered  from 
a letter  written  to  Michelangelo  as  late  as 
1562,  wherein  he  is  asked  what  designs  he 
made  for  the  four  tabernacles  on  each  side  of 
the  tombs  ; also  what  he  projected  for  the 
eight  statues  above  the  doors  and  in  the  taber- 
nacles of  the  corners  ; and,  finally,  what  were 
his  ideas  for  the  paintings  that  were  to  adorn 
the  flat  walls  and  semi-circular  spaces  of  the 
chapel.  But  nothing  came  of  this  attempted 
revival,  and  the  whole  remains  as  it  was  left. 
In  these  two  monuments  we  feel  that  the 
sculptor  has  put  much  of  the  pent-up  feeling 
that  his  inscrutable  nature  was  wont  to 
harbour. 

He  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Medici. 
They  were  not,  like  Julius,  patrons  ; they  were 
friends.  In  their  death  he  beheld  the  tragedy 
of  Italy.  It  is  somewhat  of  this  feeling  that  we 
see  shadowed  forth  in  these  remarkable 
groups.  In  the  one,  Lorenzo  “brooding,  in- 
jured and  indignant,  over  his  own  doom  and 
the  extinction  of  the  race."  Figures  that  we 
are  wont  to  call  “Dawn”  and  “Twilight” 
are  stretched  recumbent  beneath  him.  The 
one  starting  from  unrestful  slumber — or  does 
she  but  rouse  herself  from  lethergy,  to  make 
a final  effort  to  free  herself,  like  the  slaves 
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upon  the  Julian  tomb,  from  bonds  not  less 
clinging  if  invisible  ? “ Twilight " lies,  a 

herculean  figure,  like  the  Dionysos  of  Phidias, 
but  sicklied  over  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought. 

In  the  other  tomb  Giuliano  is  not  so  much  at 
one  with  his  accessories  as  in  the  Lorenzo. 
He  is  more  a citizen  of  this  world,  and  un- 
affected by  the  mystery  embodied  in  the  fateful 
figures  beneath  him.  It  is  as  “ Night  ” and 
“ Morning  ’’that  these  are  known  to  us.  “ Night  ” 
is  finished,  even  to  its  polished  surface, 
as  though  in  pourtraying  the  dark  watches  ex- 
perience had  lent  its  aid  to  the  sculptor  ; while 
the  other  is  incomplete,  fraught  as  it  might  be 
with  the  suggestion  that  none  could  say  what 
the  day  might  bring  forth.  The  mystery  em- 
bodied by  these  figures  is  touched  on  by  some 
lines  written  by  an  unknown  hand,  and 
supposed  to  be  answered  by  the  statue  : — 

“The  Night  thou  seest  here,  posed  gracefully 
In  act  of  slumber,  was  by  an  angel  wrought 
Out  of  this  stone  ; sleeping,  with  life  she’s  fraught  : 
Wake  .her,  incredulous  wight — she'll  speak  to  thee.'1 
“ Dear  is  my  sleep,”  so  runs  the  statue's 
reply : — 

“ Dear  is  my  sleep,  but  more  to  be  mere  stone 
So  long  as  ruin  and  dishonour  reign  : 

To  hear  nought,  to  feel  nought,  is  my  great  gain  ; 
Then  wake  me  not,  speak  in  an  undertone.” 

A group  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  stands  in 
the  sacristy,  with  also  figures  of  two  saints  ; an 
intended  ensemble , perhaps,  with  a fresco  back- 
ground. What  the  general  scheme  was,  we 
do  not  know  ; and  the  architecture  suggests  no 
place  for  them.  The  Madonna  is,  I think,  most 
charming  and  successful — so  very  essentially 
his — showing  that  inconsequent  mingling  of 
the  painter  and  the  sculptor  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  him.  In  this  way  it  resembles  the 
Lorenzo.  The  effect  depends  more  upon 
masses  and  light  and  shade  than  upon  grada- 
tions of  form.  In  the  softer  outlines  of  the 
Mother  and  bambino,  he  is  always  happy,  and 
devoid  of  those  tendencies  to  realistic  effect 
displayed  in  his  Pietas,  where  the  emaciated 
limbs  of  the  dead  Christ  offered  him  oppor- 
tunities of  anatomical  minutiaj  that  are  at  once 
painful  and  unsuited  to  sculpture.  Indeed, 
Michelangelo  is  constantly  offending  by  his 
inartistic  display  of  anatomical  knowledge. 
Greek  sensibility  towards  the  human  form,  its 
recognition  of  a mobile  muscular  formation 
lying  beneath  the  surface,  over  which  the 
nervous  surface  again  moves,  while  the  whole 
is  supported  upon  a powerful  yet  articulated 
framework  of  bone,  is  a revelation  that  Italian 
art  but  little  grasped.  It  is  rather  an  endea- 
vour, by  means  of  anatomical  knowledge 
gained  by  dissection,  to  thrust  everything  to 
the  surface— bone,  muscle,  and  tissue — and  by 
doing  so  strengthen,  as  it  thinks,  the  resem- 
blance sought  for.  But  it  is  the  emphasis  only 
of  exaggeration.  The  Italians  did  not  know 
perhaps  the  Greek  adage  that  the  “ half  is 
greater  than  the  whole” — a suggestion,  that 
is,  may  convey  more  to  your  mind  than  a 
laboured  minuteness  of  description. 

The  work  at  San  Lorenzo  was  interrupted  by 
an  uprising  in  Florence  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  very  mean  and  inferior  Medici  Prince 
Alessandro.  Alessandro  appealed  to  Rome. 
Michelangelo  meanwhile  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  the  military  works  at  Florence  in 
view  of  possible  eventualities.  He  had  reason  to 
suspect  the  honesty  of  the  Florentine  General, 
and  expressed  his  suspicions  to  the  Signori. 
His  complaints,  however,  not  being  well 
received,  he  betook  himself  to  Venice,  where 
he  met  with  a public  welcome  that  was  grati- 
fying to  his  wounded  pride.  But  delegates 
followed  him  from  Florence,  and  he  was 
induced  to  return  to  his  post.  He  felt  at  heart 
that  the  fate  of  his  beloved  city  was  worth 
more  to  him  than  personal  considerations.  On 
his  return  he  set  to  work  to  raise  a chain  of 
fortifications  around  S.  Miniato,  a vulnerable 
spot  from  which  the  enemy's  guns  could  com- 
mand the  city.  He  ingeniously  protected  the 
old  church  with  mattresses  against  the  enemy’s 
fire,  and  all  might  have  gone  well  had  not  his 
suspicions  been  fulfilled,  and  Malatesta,  the 
General,  turned  his  guns  upon  his  own  garrison, 
thus  making  an  opening  for  the  opposing 
force. 

Michelanglo,  fearful  of  his  reception  by 
the  Pope  after  the  part  he  had  played,  lay  hid 
a long  while  in  the  campanile  of  San  Nicolo, 
just  beneath  the  hill.  Clement,  however,  could 
ill  spare  his  services,  and  a pardon  was  pro- 
mised should  he  care  to  disclose  himself.  So 
he  returned  to  his  work  at  the  sacristy.  The 


sculptor  remained  in  Florence  engaged  on  this 
work  until  1534,  when  Clement  died,  and  the 
new  Pope  Paul  summoned  him  to  Rome  to 
continue  his  labours  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and 
for  the  next  seven  years  this  chiefly  occupied 
him.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  made  the 
Pieta,  now  in  the  Duomo  at  Florence.  I think 
there  is  a greater  simplicity  of  feeling,  though 
not  of  execution,  about  this  group  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  of  his  works.  Condivi,  his  histo- 
rian, considers  it  his  rarest  and  most  difficult  of 
masterpieces,  particularly  because  the  figures 
are  kept  apart  distinctly,  nor  does  the  drapery 
of  the  one  intermingle  with  the  other.  Nico- 
demus,  who  stands  behind,  has  been  said  to 
represent  the  sculptor  himself.  His  mind,  we 
know,  was  much  turned  towards  religious 
sentiment  at  this  time.  It  was  now  that  he 
was  writing  the  most  finished  of  his  sonnets, 
and  when,  too,  his  friendship  with  Vittoria 
Colonna  made  so  deep  an  impress  upon  his  life. 
Michelangelo's  nature  was  never  other- 
wise than  responsive  to  those  obstinate 
questionings  that  beset  human  life,  but  about 
Colonna’s  personality  there  hung  much  of  the 
cloister,  an  influence  which  brought  a more 
intense  illumination  with  it.  But  an  influence 
not  less  strong  must  have  been  the  tender 
thoughtfulness  of  womankind  that  broke  down 
that  wilful  solitariness  of  his  disposition  that 
had  made  him  a stranger  to  the  green  pastures 
of  life.  If  old  age  brought  with  it  a sense  of 
more  willing  dependence,  he  was  nevertheless 
as  vehement  as  ever.  This  Pieta  is  unfinished. 
Attacked  with  his  customary  fury  of  mallet 
and  chisel,  he  went  too  deep  into  one  of  the 
Madonna’s  elbows,  and  he  did  not  care  to  go 
on  with  it.  He  had  to  work  at  it  early  in  the 
morning,  with  a candle  stuck  into  his  cap,  that 
he  might  keep  imself  in  health,  as  he  said. 

Michelangelo’s  career  as  servant  to  the 
Papal  See  began  with  the  design  for  the  un- 
fortunate tomb  which  led  Julius  II.  to  com- 
mence the  destruction  of  old  St.  Peter’s.  The 
tomb  he  never  built,  but  he  was  destined  to 
preside  over  the  fortunes  of  the  new  Basilica, 

“ raising  the  dome  which  dominates  the 
Roman  landscape  like  a stationary  cloud  upon’ 
the  sky-line.” 

The  old  Basilica,  as  Constantine  had  left 
it  a thousand  years  before,  formed,  with  its 
surrounding  courts  and  buildings,  so  pic- 
turesque a group  that  one  doubts  if  anything 
has  been  gained  by  its  removal.  The  great 
nave  and  aisles,  the  quadri  - porticus  or 
courtyards  in  front,  and  the  fine  Lombard 
campanile,  were  in  fact  left  undisturbed  until 
1605,  when,  under  Paul  V.  Michelangelo’s 
design  was  added  to,  the  plan  being  altered 
from  a Greek  to  a Latin  cross,  and  the  existing 
tame  and  unsightly  screen  placed  in  front  of  it, 
which  succeeds  in  entirely  cutting  off  any  view 
of  the  great  church  lying  behind  it. 

The  old  buildings  of  the  Vatican  stand  to  the 
south,  and  the  sacristy  and  Campo  Santo  to  the 
north.  A more  various  and  interesting  block 
can  scarcely  be  imagined,  forming,  with  its 
alterations  and  additions  of  centuries,  a history 
of  itself. 

Bramante,  the  architect  whom  Michelangelo 
has  referred  to  as  plotting  along  with  Raphael 
against  his  favour  with  Julius,  commenced  the 
present  gigantic  block  in  1506  upon  the  plan  of 
a Greek  cross.  He  died  in  1514,  and  Raphael 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  with  San  Gallo, 
a practical  architect,  to  assist  him.  Bramantt 
was  a good  artist,  and  his  design  was  bold  and 
simple.  His  successors  frittered  it  up,  and 
converted  the  plan  into  a Latin  cross.  Raphael 
died  in  1520,  and  Peruzzi  took  his  place,  re- 
verting to  Bramante’s  plan.  Then  Peruzzi 
died,  and  San  Gallo,  having  a free  hand,  went 
on  with  his  long  nave  and  insignificant  detail. 
The  church,  Michelangelo  declared,  would 
have  been  dark,  inconvenient,  and  dangerous 
to  public  morals. 

At  last,  in  1547,  came  Michelangelo’s  turn, 
and  he  again  adopted  the  Greek  cross.  I think 
there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  which  is  the 
more  effective  plan,  when  covered  by  a dome, 
to  which  the  shorter  arms  of  the  Greek  cross 
form  a base,  and  draw  the  whole  design  to- , 
gether.  The  only  position  from  which  any 
idea  can  now  be  gained  of  the  architect’s  inten- 
tion, since  Maderno’s  work  has  ruined  the 
front,  is  from  the  east. 

With  this  new  office  Michelangelo's  troubles 
broke  out  afresh.  He  was  growing  old,  and 
would  gladly  have  avoided  the  tumults  that 
always  forced  themselves  into  Papal  enterprise. 
He  would  gladly  have  retired  to  Florence, 
where  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  invited  him, 
but  his  holy  master  prayed  him  to  remain  fop 


the  sake  of  the  building.  But  he  was  set  to 
work  upon  St.  Peter’s  against  his  will,  he 
declares,  and  has  served  eight  years  gratis,  and 
with  the  utmost  injury  and  discomfort  to  him- 
self. Nevertheless,  since,  as  he  admits,  it  would 
be  the  cause  of  a great  ruin,  and  also  a great 
sin  did  he  leave  just  when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  vaulting  his  cupola,  he  would  remain.  So 
hesticks  to  hispost, despite  the  backbitings  of  his 
enemies,  who  declared  that  he  was  in  his  dotage, 
and  that  the  church  had  never  fared  so  ill  as 
under  his  direction.  In  his  dotage  he  was  not, 
and  though  he  lived  to  an  unusually  great  age, 
this  affliction  never  overwhelmed  him.  But 
the  old  man  suffered  from  many  of  the  physical 
ailments  that  come  with  age — pains  in  the 
back  that  made  it  very  difficult  for  him  to 
go  upstairs,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
personal  superintendence  to  a clerk  of  the 
works. 

Bramante's  dome  was  to  have  been  a half- 
sphere ; Michelangelo's  was  elliptical,  con- 
structed like  Brunelleschi's  at  Florence — that  is, 
two  shells,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  joined  at  their 
apex  by  the  lantern,  and  meeting  each  other 
about  a third  of  their  height  from  the  base. 
The  internal  effect  of  St.  Peter’s,  with  a soaring 
cupola,  is  too  well  known  to  you  probably  to 
need  description.  The  impression  of  its  vast- 
ness seizes  upon  you  as  something  weird.  You 
overlook  the  vulgarities  of  detail  for  which 
Bernini  is  largely  responsible.  They  are  but 
passing  and  temporal  in  distinction  to  that 
element  of  the  eternal  in  which  a great  thought 
reposes. 

In  St.  Peter's  Michelangelo  strove  to  render 
the  infinite  finite,  to  resolve  the  absolute  of  that 
philosophy  upon  which  he  was  reared  into  the 
concrete.  In  architecture  he  had  no  model  to 
lead  him'astray  as  he  had  in  sculpture,  and  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  while  standing  be- 
neath this  dome  that  you  behold  the  man  as 
you  find  him  nowhere  else.  He  did  not  see 
the  work  finished,  but  he  left  sufficient  details 
to  enable  it  to  be  completed  according  to  his 
intention.  He  was  hard  upon  eighty-nine 
years  of  age  ; by  the  coming  March  he  would 
have  been  so.  But  on  February  15  a friend 
writes  to  his  nephew  Lionardo,  “ I advise  you 
to  come  as  soon  as  possible  from  Florence, 
starting  immediately,  but  not  hurrying  over- 
much, because  if,  as  God  forbid,  the  master’s 
life  is  in  danger,  you  cannot  get  here  with  the 
utmost  haste  to  find  him  still  alive,  for,  owing 
to  his  great  age  and  his  disease,  he  cannot  live 
a great  while.”  Michelangelo  died  upon  the 
eighteenth  of  the  month,  and  was  carried  to 
his  dear  Florence,  where  he  was  buried  in  his 
parish  church  of  Santa  Croce. 

“ Now  hath  my  life  across  a stormy  sea, 

Like  a frail  bark,  reached  that  wide  port  where  all 
Are  bidden,  ere  the  final  reckoning  fall." 

So  opens  one  of  his  later  sonnets. 

Such  were  the  outlines  of  this  great  man's 
life — great  in  spite  of  his  many  failures,  in  spite 
of  his  divided  aims.  Much  of  his  life  must 
remain  a blank  page,  for  he  was  not  one  to 
mix  freely  with  others.  But  he  was  capable 
of  great  attachments.  One  of  these  was 
for  his  servant  and  assistant,  Urbino,  who 
died  some  ten  years  before  his  master.  How 
greatly  Michelangelo  felt  his  loss  you  may 
gather  from  the  following  letter  : — “ I inform 
you  that  yesterday,  the  3rd  of  December,  at 
four  o’clock.  Francesco  called  Urbino  passed 
from  this  life  to  my  very  great  sorrow.  He 
has  left  me  sorely  stricken  and  afflicted  ; 
nay,  it  would  have  been  sweeter  to  have  died 
with  him,  such  is  the  love  I bore  him.  Less 
than  this  love  he  did  not  deserve  ; for  he  had 
grown  to  be  a worthy  man,  full  of  love  and 
loyalty.  So,  then,  I feel  his  death  has  left  me 
without  life,  and  I cannot  find  heart’s  ease.” 
This  letter  surely  could  not  have  been  written 
by  a man  such  as  his  enemies  loved  to  paint, 
full  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice.  His  nephew 
Lionardo,  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  and  who 
became  his  inheritor,  I have  alluded  to.  To 
this  youngster  the  sculptor  pens  a letter  that  is 
very  characteristic  of  him  also  : — “ Do  not 
write  to  me  again.  Each  time  I get  one  of 
your  letters  a fever  takes  me  with  the  trouble 
I have  in  reading  it.  I do  not  know  where 
you  learned  to  write.  I think  if  you  were 
writing  to  the  greatest  donkey  in  the  world 
you  would  do  it  with  more  care.  Therefore  do 
not  add  to  the  annoyances  I have,  for  I have 
already  quite  enough  of  them.”  A certain 
Tommaso  Cavaliere  was  a staunch  friend  to 
him,  and  of  the  mutual  affection  between  the 
sculptor  and  Vittoria  I have  already  spoken. 
Then  he  had  several  proteges  in  the  shape  of 
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buffoon  artists,  who  if  poor  painters  were  excel- 
lent wits  who  made  him  nearly  to  burst  himself 
with  laughing.  This,  with  Michelangelo's 
saturnine  humour,  was  a curious  hobby,  yet  it 
adds  a human  touch  to  our  knowledge  of  him. 

What  may  we  add  to  these  personal  traits  in 
order  to  explain  the  position  that  he  held  when 
alive,  and  which  he  still  holds  now  that  he  is 
dead  ? His  life  must  speak  for  itself.  I will 
only  add,  in  the  first  place,  his  abilities  were 
quite  exceptional.  He  has  been  placed  with 
Dante  and  Machievelli  as  exhibiting  with  them 
the  three  greatest  intellects  that  Italy  has  pro- 
duced. He  was  also  scrupulously  upright,  in  a 
very  corrupt,  and  indeed  petty,  age. 

And  what  place  can  we  assign  him  in  the 
world  of  art  ? I would  answer— one  that  he 
occupies  alone.  As  M.  Gamier  says,  “ he  made 
his  own  art.”  Never  was  man  more  self 
dependent.  He  was  an  era  in  himself,  an 
interpolation  in  the  history  of  Italian  art.  Not 
that  he  was  free  from  the  influences  which  had 
steadily  grown,  and  were  settling  down  upon 
art.  but  the  turn  he  gave  to  them  was  a wholly 
individual  one. 

A fatality  hung  over  Italian  sculpture.  Ever 
anxious  to  be  free,  to  develop  along  progres- 
sive lines  of  its  own,  the  ghost  of  the  old  Roman 
world  was  never  entirely  laid,  and,  like  the 
Siren,  she  drew  towards  her  all  who  lived 
within  reach  of  her  voice.  With  England, 
with  France,  this  revival  of  classicism  was  to  a 
certain  extent  an  affectation,  a cult.  But  in 
Italy  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  soil,  and 
dyed  with  a purple  hue  its  Mediaeval  senti- 
ment. Upon  Michelangelo  this  Nemesis  de- 
scended in  its  full  force.  He  wrestled  with  the 
inevitable.  He  sought  by  his  Titanic  power  to 
tear  from  the  dead  age  its  secret,  when  it  had 
none  to  tell.  How  many  a time  he  was  met 
with  this  silence  we  see  by  his  unfinished 
works. 

It  is  as  idle  to  compare  him  to  the  Greeks  as 
it  is  to  compare  him  with  the  Tuscans.  He  is 
on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  he 
took  an  idea  for  his  theme.  But  he  differs 
from  them  inasmuch  as  wherein  the  Greek 
ideas  were  always  eminently  simple,  those  of 
the  Renaissance,  influenced  as  they  were  by 
the  school  of  Alexandrian  sophistries,  are  as 
eminently  involved.  Consequently,  much  that 
the  sculptor  desired  to  convey  to  us  is  entirely 
lost  upon  us.  The  slaves  of  the  Julian  tomb, 
those  upon  the  Medici  tomb,  must  remain 
riddles. 

He  is  on  the  side  of  the  Tuscans,  since  he 
embodied  his  ideas  with  realistic  effects  rather 
than  express  an  idea  by  an  idea,  that  is  by  a 
generalised,  idealised  impersonation,  which 
method  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  in 
sculpture.  But  he  differs  from  the  Tuscans, 
since  he  disregards  those  little  details  and 
niceties  that- they  delighted  in  as  masters  in 
their  crafts,  and  which  give  to  their  work  such 
a lightness  of  conception  and  playfulness  of 
touch.  He  cannot  approach  these  in  technical 
feeling. 

Thus  Michelangelo  may  hold  an  inde- 
pendent position,  free  from  the  jealousies  of 
rival  claims.  His  work  is  not  better  nor  worse 
than  anybody  else’s.  It  is  just  his  own. 
Grecian  or  Medievalist,  you  may  admire  it  and 
suffer  no  condemnation. 


WOLVESEY  PALACE,  WINCHESTER. 

The  drawing  shows  the  west  elevation  or 
garden  front  of  the  building,  which  was  designed 
by  Wren  and  erected  by  Bishop  Morley  (died 
1684)  and  Bishop  Trelawny  (died  1721).  The 
present  unsymmetrical  appearance  of  the  front 
is  probably  caused  by  the  demolition,  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  of  the  south  wing, 
which  corresponded  with  the  present  low  wing 
on  the  north  side. 

A curious  feature  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
courses  is  their  gradual  decrease  in  height 
from  the  ground  upwards. 

The  cornice  and  the  doorway  in  the  centre, 
which  have  a later  appearance,  are  of  wood. 

The  illustration  is  from  a measured  drawing 
by  Mr.  T.  B.  Nicol. 


PUBLIC  WORKS,  Barxoldswick. — A Local  Go- 
vernment Board  inquiry  was  held  at  Barnoldswick 
on  the  16th  inst.,  into  an  application  by  the  Urban 
District  Council  to  borrow  12,500 /.  for  the  following 
objects  : — Gasworks  purchase,  2,000/.  ; sewerage, 
1,840/.  ; water  supply,  1,000/.  ; road  roller  and 
waggon,  500/.  ; and  2,500/.  for  the  erection  of  an 
infectious  diseases  hospital  on  a site  at  Banks  Hall. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  any  of  the  schemes. 


Elevation  of  IVolvcscy  Palace , Winchester  : Designed  by  Wren.  ( Measured  and  Dra.vn  by  Mr.  Jas.  B.  Nice'. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A Midland  Counties  District  Meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers  was  held  at  Bilston,  on 
Saturday,  the  17th  inst.  The  weather  more 
nearly  resembled  midsummer  than  mid- 
September,  and  there  was  a fairly  large  attend- 
ance of  members,  mostly  of  the  Midland 
Counties.  Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs,  of  Birmingham, 
presided. 

The  members  assembled  at  the  Town  Hall, 
where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Councillor 
Harper,  Chairman  of  the  Urban  District 
Council,  Mr.  Councillor  Sankey,  and  other 
members. 

The  Chairman,  in  welcoming  the  members 
of  the  Association,  said  he  hoped  that  their 
presence  would  not  only  enhance  the  estimation 
in  which  Bilston  was  held  by  the  outside  public, 
but  would  be  a source  of  instruction  to  their 
visitors. 

Councillor  Sankey  said  that  they  had  two 
things  which  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  Association — an  abundant 
water  supply,  and  a technical  school,  which, 
considering  the  population  and  rateable  value, 
was  superior  to  any  town  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Eayrs  acknowledged  the  official  recep- 
tion given  to  the  Association,  and  apologising 
for  the  absence  of  the  President  (Mr.  Robson, 
of  Willesden),  said  they  knew  that  surveyors  of 
large  districts  had  many  claims  upon  their 
time.  Although  situate  in  the  black  country 
there  was  a good  deal  of  energy  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  sanitary  works  ; though  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  conditions  under  which  the 
industrial  classes  lived  entitled  them  to  a good 
deal  more  consideration  than  health  resorts  like 
Leamington,  Cheltenham,  and  Bath. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Greatorex  (West 
Bromwich),  seconded  by  Mr.  Marston  (Sutton 
Coldfield),  Mr.  J.  S.  Pickering  (Nuneaton)  was  ; 
re-elected  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Midland 
Counties  District.' 

Mr.  C.  L.  N.  Wilson  (Bilston)  then  read  a 
paper  on  “ Seven  Years  in  a Black  Country 
Town.”  After  a historical  review  of  Bilston, 
the  author  proceeded  to  describe  the  various 
public  works  of  a municipal  and  sanitary 
character.  The  baths  and  washhouses  were 
originally  a private  speculation,  but  turned  out  a 
failure,  and  in  1870  were  purchased  by  the 
Town  Commissioners  and  put  into  order  at  a 
total  cost  of  1,100/.  In  1895  the  baths  were 
altered  and  enlarged  at  a cost  of  3,500/.  ; the 
alterations  including  the  laying  down  of  an 
electric  plant  for  lighting  the  building.  The 
cost  per  unit  for  this  installation  was  i-j-Ud.,  and 
there  had  not  been  the  slightest  trouble  with 
it  from  the  day  it  started.  The  Town  Hall, 
a stone  building  in  the  Italian  style,  was 
erected  in  1871  and  enlarged  in  1880  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  municipal 
offices  and  large  assembly  room,  provided 
accommodation  for  the  free  library.  The 
technical  school,  which  was  built  of  red  brick 
with  Doulton’s  terra-cotta  quoins:  plinths  and 
jambs,  was  Italian  in  style.  It  contained  an 
engineering  and  metal-working  room,  fitted 
with  gas-engine,  lathe,  drilling  machine,  four 
smiths’  hearths,  &c.,  wood-working  room, 
cooking  room,  modelling  and  casting  room, 
drawing  rooms,  large  examination  hall,  chemi- 
cal laboratory,  &c.  A museum  was  also  pro- 
vided, and  in  the  entrance  and  examination  halls 
a number  of  valuable  pictures,  loaned  or  given 
by  various  gentlemen.  The  building  was  erected 
from  his  (Mr.  Wilson’s)  design,  the  contract  for 
the  building  being  5,087/.,  and  the  extras 
10/.  os.  8d.  In  this  respect  Bilston  could  show 
the  country  a noble  example.  The  total  cost 
of  the  building  and  fittings  was  equal  to  about 
one-seventh  of  the  total  rateable  value  of  the 
township,  and  yet  it  was  built  by  public  sub- 
scriptions, and  grants  from  the  Staffordshire 
County  Council  and  the  South  Kensington 
authorities,  without  putting  a penny  on  the 
town’s  rates.  To  show  how  much  the  people 
valued  the  school  it  was  only  necessary  to 
state  that  during  the  last  session  out 
of  a population  of  about  25,000  there 
was  an  average  weekly  attendance  of 
over  800  students.  Mr.  Wilson  then  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  water  supply  of  the 
township,  which  was  formerly  obtained  from 
the  Wolverhampton  supply,  the  agreement 
being  terminated,  after  litigation,  in  1893,  by 
the  Bilston  Commissioners  agreeing  to  pay  the 
Wolverhampton  Corporation  the  sum  of  q,ooo /. 
The  Commissioners,  in  accordance  with  this 
agreement,  promoted  a Bill  whigh  became  law 


in  1893  after  some  slight  opposition.  In  1895 
another  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
two  authorities,  under  which  Bilston  agreed  to 
pay  Wolverhampton  the  sum  of  7,750/.  for  the 
right  to  supply  such  portion  of  the  Coseley  dis- 
trict as  was  in  the  W olverhampton  area  of  supply, 
and  for  the  mains,  hydrants,  &c.,  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  water  area  for  supply  now  consisted 
of  the  township  of  Bilston,  such  portion  of  the 
Coseley  area  as  was  in  the  Wolverhampton 
area  of  supply,  and  the  parishes  of  Himley, 
Womburn,  Swindon,  Trysull,  and  Woodford. 
The  average  daily  amount  of  water  pumped 
was  about  840,000  gallons,  or  about  26  gallons 
per  head  per  day  for  all  purposes  ; of  this 
about  5 gallons  per  head  was  for  trade  pur- 
poses. The  water  rate  was  practically  7 per 
cent,  per  annum  upon  the  rateable  value. 
The  whole  of  the  works  were  designed  by 
Mr.  Baldwin  Lalham,  and  he  (Mr.  Wilson) 
acted  as  resident  engineer.  In  1892  a test 
bore-hole  was  put  down  4 in.  in  diameter 
and  66  ft.  deep,  and  water  was  first  met 
with  at  a depth  of  30  ft.  below  the  surface. 
In  October,  1893,  a contract  was  entered  into 
with  Messrs.  H.  Hughes  & Sons  to  sink  the 
well  and  drive  the  adits,  and  they  commenced 
work  on  January  15,  1894.  On  June  13  the 
well  was  down  134  ft.,  and  the  yield  of  water 
was  801,700  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours. 
From  then  up  to  August  8 the  water  could 
not  be  got  out,  and  Messrs.  H.  Hughes  & 
Sons  threw  up  the  contract ; from  that 
time  Mr.  John  Hughes,  their  surety,  carried 
on  the  sinking  of  the  shaft,  and  on  September  3 
a third  pump  was  got  to  work,  and  the  men 
commenced  sinking  again  on  September  10 
and  went  on  until  September  17,  when  the  pit 
was  down  142  ft.  ; at  this  point  the  pumps 
were  beaten  again.  The  men  got  to  work 
again  on  October  9,  but  failed  again  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  with  the  well  only  149  ft.  deep.  It  was 
then  decided  to  sink  a second  shaft  and 
connect  the  two  by  means  of  headings 
and  after  this  was  done  it  was  found  he  still 
could  not  go  on  with  the  sinking,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  put  down  their  permanent 
pumps,  and  allow  the  contractor  to  use  them 
in  addition  to  his  own  ; by  this  means  the  wells 
were  got  down  to  their  full  depth,  and  the 
headings  driven  for  a short  distance,  and  the 
brickwork  finished  in  December,  1897,  as  it  at 
present  stands.  For  the  last  sixty-seven  days 
upon  which  it  was  necessary  to  pump  from 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  whilst  the  cast-iron 
tubbing,  &c.,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ironwork  was  got  into  position,  an  average  of 
1,514,044  gallons  were  raised  per  day.  The 
shafts  were  both  sunk  in  a trough  in  the  bunter 
beds,  the  particular  bed  being  the  upper  soft  red 
sandstone,  which  at  the  point  was  about  160  ft. 
thick.  The  two  shafts  were  connected  by  a 
heading  6 ft.  by  4 ft.,  and  45  ft.  long.  The 
steining  in  each  case  consisted  of  the  best 
Staffordshire  blue  bricks,  built  in  cement  mor- 
tar, the  upper  15  ft.  being  14-in.  work,  and  the 
remaining  portion  9 in.  The  water  was  carried 
down  behind  the  walls  by  means  of  perforated 
cast-iron  pipes  packed  round  with  gravel.  The 
original  contract  was  3,281/.  10s.  5d.,  and  the 
cost  of  the  work,  including  pumping,  6,822/. 
Of  this  latter  sum  no  less  than  2,208/.  9s.  iod. 
represented  money  paid  for  extra  pumping 
alone.  The  reservoir  was  situate  at  Gold- 
thorn  Hall,  a di-stance  of  6,617  yurds  from 
the  pumping  station  at  the  Bratch.  It 
was  a covered  service  reservoir  only,  con- 
structed only  of  cement  concrete  with  a floated 
face.  The  engines  at  the  pumping  station  at 
the  Bratch  were  of  the  vertical  triple  expansion 
type,  and  surface  condensing,  with  the  three 
force-pumps  placed  directly  underneath  the 
crank  shaft,  and  two  well  pumps,  about  140  ft. 
from  the  surface  of  the  well.  The  boilers  were 
Hornsby’s  water-tube  boilers,  with  about  1,426 
square  feet  of  heating  surface.  They  were  tested 
to  200  lbs.  pressure,  and  the  working  pressure 
was  145  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The  water 
mains  were  2 in.,  3 in.  and  4 in.,  with  hydrants, 
sluice  valves,  and  air  valves.  The  mains  had  to 
carry  an  average  pressure  of  160  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch.  For  the  prevention  and  detec- 
tion of  waste  he  had  divided  the  whole  area 
into  eight  separate  districts,  each  controlled 
either  by  a Deacon,  Siemens,  or  Kennedy 
water-meter.  The  total  cost  of  the  water 
undertaking  to  date  was  60,564/.  18s.  iod.,  and 
with  the  engineer’s  charges,  manager’s  house, 
and  other  items,  the  total  cost  would  not  be 
much  under  70,000 /.  The  previous  cost  was 
6d.  per  1,000  gallons  ; the  first  year’s  cost  of 
their  own  supply  qid.  per  1,000  gallons. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Pickering  (Nuneaton)  pointed  out 


that  there  was  a reservoir  storage  capacity  of 
only  one  day’s  supply,  whereas  it  was  usually 
considered  necessary  to  have  a storage 
capacity  equal  to  two  or  three  days’  supply. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  that  was  part  of 
the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham. 

Mr.  Price  (Birmingham)  presumed  that  the 
present  pumping  cost  of  2^d.  per  1,000  gallons 
was  due  to  its  being  a new  installation,  and 
that  the  cost  would  eventually  be  reduced  to 
about  id.  per  1,000  gallons.  The  water  seemed 
rather  hard  with  10  degrees  of  permanent 
hardening,  and  it  was  surprising  to  him  that 
the  Council  had  not  gone  in  for  a softening 
process. 

Mr.  Clarson  (Tamworth)  said  that  at  Tam- 
worth  they  supplied  a population  of  18,000  with 
water  at  a cost  for  pumping  of  a little  over  id. 
per  1,000  gallons. 

Mr.  Smith  (Kettering)  wished  to  know  if 
there  was  any  prospect  of  the  baths  becoming 
a paying  concern,  taking  into  consideration  the 
working  expenses  and  payments  on  capital 
account.  They  made  some  inquiries  at  Ketter- 
ing and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  baths 
would  involve  a charge  upon  the  rates  of  300/. 
a year. 

Mr.  Eayrs  (Birmingham)  pointed  out  that  in 
speaking  of  the  cost  of  4^d.  per  1,000  gallons 
for  water  they  must  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  undertaking  started  with  an  incu- 
bus of  16,000/.  in  the  form  of  payments  to  the 
Wolverhamption  Corporation.  He  congratu- 
lated Mr.  Wilson  upon  the  way  in  which  his 
contracts  had  been  carried  out  and  the  small- 
ness of  the  extras. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  replying  to  the  discussion, 
stated  that  the  scheme  was  got  out  for  Bilston 
alone,  and  the  Coseley  district  had  since  been 
added,  so  that  when  the  plans  were  originally 
prepared  they  had  a two-reservoir  supply.  He 
agreed  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
larger  reservoir  supply  than  at  present.  With 
reference  to  Mr.  Price’s  remark  as  to  the  cost 
of  pumping,  it  was  not  fair  to  estimate  the 
ultimate  charge  from  the  figures  given  for  the 
first  year.  They  had  to  pay  scheduled  prices 
for  much  of  the  work  for  some  years,  and  the 
charges  would  be  less  in  subsequent  years. 

The  members  visited  the  Springvale  steel 
furnaces  of  Sir  Alfred  Hickman,  the  water- 
pumping station,  and  the  Technical  School 
Mr.  Harper,  Chairman  of  the  District  Council, 
entertained  the  members  to  luncheon  at  the 
Himley  Arms  Hotel,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  proceedings  the  members  dined  together 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs,  at 
the  Technical  School. 


THE  DETERIORATION  OF  PAPER. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  paper  was  made  almost  exclusively  of 
hemp,  flax,  and  cotton  ; but  these  substances 
form  but  a small  proportion  of  the  raw  material 
used  by  the  paper  makers  of  to-day. 
Almost  any  description  of  cellulose  can  be 
converted  into  paper,  and  consequently  the 
variety  of  natural  substances  which  can  be 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  very 
large. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  material 
now  principally  employed  is  wood  cellulose 
obtained  from  the  trunks  of  forest  trees. 

It  has  long  been  suspected  that  modern 
paper  is  less  durable  than  the  paper  manufac- 
tured in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
definite  information  on  the  subject,  a committee 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  formed  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  This  committee  has  con- 
cluded its  investigations,  and  has  now  published 
an  interesting  report,  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Society. 

The  committee  ranges  the  paper-making 
fibres  into  the  following  four  classes  : — • 

A.  Cotton,  flax,  hemp. 

b.  Wood  celluloses  (a)  sulphite  process  ; and 
(b)  soda  and  sulphate  process. 

c.  Esparto  and  straw  celluloses. 

d.  Mechanical  wood  pulp. 

It  is  found  that  all  grades  of  paper  are  liable 
to  disintegration  and  discolouration  ; and  ap- 
parently the  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the 
better  classes  of  modern  papers  are  as  durable 
as  the  Mediaeval  papers. 

For  book  papers  required  for  publications  of 
permanent  value,  it  is  specified  that  not  less 
than  70  per  cent,  of  the  fibres  of  the  paper 
should  be  of  class  a ; that  the  sizing  should  be 
performed  with  not  more  than  2 per  cent,  of 
resin,  and  should  be  finished  with  the  normal 
acidity  of  pure  alum  ; and  that  the  “ loading" 
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must  not  cause  the  total  mineral  ash  of  the 
paper  to  exceed  10  per  cent. 

For  written  documents  of  value,  paper  made 
with  fibres  of  class  A only  should  be  used. 
The  paper  should  be  as  pure  as  possible,  and 
should  be  sized  with  gelatine  instead  of  with 
resin. 

At  the  end  of  the  report  a precis  of  the 
committee's  correspondence  with  publishers 
and  paper  manufacturers  is  published.  This 
correspondence  is  exceedingly  interesting,  but 
is  chiefly  remarkable  as  evidence  of  the  very 
conflicting  opinions  which  exist  regarding  the 
quality  of  modern  paper. 


3ltustraflons. 


DESIGN  FOR  ENTRANCE  GATES  AND 
ARCHWAY  GRILLE. 

HIS  design,  by  Mr.  John  J.  Shaw,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
this  year. 

It  is  intended  that  the  main  portion  of  the 
design  should  be  in  wrought  and  chiselled 
iron  ; and  for  certain  other  parts,  such  as  the 
wings  of  the  figures,  wreaths,  &c.,  an  aluminium 
alloy  should  be  used,  as  giving  a play  of  silvery 
colour,  and  lightening  the  work,  both  in  effect 
and  in  actual  weight. 


THE  NEW  GALLERIES  OF  THE 

MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

PARIS. 

This  fine  building,  which  has  only  lately 
heen  inaugurated,  is  due  to  the  talent  of  M. 
Dutert,  the  architect  of  the  famous  Galerie  des 
Machines  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  Museum, 
situated  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  original  and  success- 
ful of  works  of  architecture  of  the  present  day. 
The  form  and  aspect  of  the  building,  and  its 
decoration,  both  exterior  and  interior,  is  in 
clear  and  perfect  harmony  with  the  purpose 
for  which  the  building  is  intended  ; the  simple 
and  imposing  appearance  of  the  monument, 
which  is  constructed  of  red  brick  and  stone, 
harmonising  most  agreeably,  is  relieved  by  the 
charming  style  of  decoration,  all  of  which  is 
drawn  and  composed  from  subjects  of  natural 
history  and  vegetation, forthechief  ideaof  the  ar- 
chitect was  to  make  the  decoration  the  logical 
expression  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  building 
is  intended.  The  pediments,  panels,  bas- 
reliefs,  capitals,  &c.,  are  decorated  with  scenes 
of  animal  life  composed  and  executed  by  well- 
known  Parisian  sculptors.  Tigers  and  cats  are 
seen  climbing  along  the  mouldings  surrounding 
the  windows  : and  insects  and  shellfish,  alter- 
nating with  clusters  of  flowers  and  seaweed, 
fill  the  frieze  and  string  courses.  The  ironwork 
of  the  entrance  gateways,  the  staircase  and 
balconies,  is  composed  of  ingenious  interlacing 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  ceilings  of  the 
large  rooms  are  decorated  with  graceful  floral 
panels. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  simple  but  well 
arranged,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plans  of 
the  ground  floor  which  is  appended  ; the 
rooms  are  well  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated. 

The  twelve  fine  decorative  panels  by  M. 
Cormon,  which  formed  one  of  the  attractions 
of  the  last  Salon,  represent  “The  conquest  of 
the  earth  by  Humanity”  from  the  earliest 
times,  when  man  uncultured  and  unclothed 
sought  his  food  in  the  crannies  of  the  rocks 
on  the  sea  shore,  and  devoured  it  in  the 
manner  of  the  wild  beast,  tearing  it  apart 
with  his  teeth,  to  later  times,  when  the 
gradual  dawn  of  civilisation  induced  man  to 
seek  a certain  comfort  and  well-being  and 
interest  himself  in  the  primitive  arts.  In 
some  of  the  paintings  representing  the 
earliest  forms  of  human  life,  the  only  half- 
human being  of  the  Stone  Age,  M.  Cormon  has 
shown  a remarkable  degree  of  what  may  be 
called  historic  imagination  ; but  as  we  are  not 
able  to  give  the  whole  series,  we  have  preferred 
to  illustrate  four  of  the  paintings  which  deal 
with  man  in  the  dawn  of  civilisation  and  the 
first  beginning  of  arts  and  crafts  ; the  four 
representing  Hunting,  Fishing,  Metal-forging, 
and  Pottery. 


ST.  LUKE'S  CHURCH,  ENFIELD. 

The  promoters  for  building  this  church  are 
desirous  to  limit  the  cost  to  the  lowest  amount 
possible,  at  the  same  time  the  building  to  be  of 
a substantial  character : the  chancel  to  be 
spacious,  a Lady  Chapel  for  daily  service,  and 


The  Natu  a I History  Museum,  Paris.  Grcund  Plan. 


DESIGN  FOR  GATES.— By  Mr.  John 


FACADE  OF  THE  NEW  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM.  PARIS. — M.  Dutert,  Architect. 


SERIES  ILLUSTRATING  "THE  CONQUEST  OF 


the  entire  church  to  give  accommodation  for 
about  800  ; all  the  seats  to  be  arranged  for 
adults.  With  such  instructions  the  most  simple 
forms  had  to  be  adopted  in  the  arcading, 
windows,  roofs,  &c.,  the  height  being  restricted 
to  meet  the  small  sum  to  be  expended.  The 
church  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  on  the 
north  of  the  chancel  the  Lady  Chapel.  On  the 
south  is  another  chapel  ; the  vestries  lead  out 
of  this  chapel.  The  two  eastern  bays  of  nave 
on  both  the  north  and  south  side  form  the 
transepts,  the  south  one  projects  some  feet  more 
than  the  north  to  give  space  for  the  great 
organ,  the  choir  organ  being  placed  in  the  first 
arch  between  chancel  and  Lady  Chapel,  and  the 
console  in  the  first  arch  between  chancel  and 
south  chapel.  The  tower  is  planned  to  be  at 
the  north-west  angle,  and  is  designed  to  be 
erected  at  a future  time  without  disturbing 
the  use  of  the  church.  The  bricks  for  facings, 
both  inside  and  out,  are  the  Bracknell  bricks 
from  Mr.  T.  Lawrence's  field.  Bath  stone  is 
used,  but  sparingly  on  account  of  cost,  for 
piers,  arches,  and  windows.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  A fleche  is  placed 
at  the  junction  of  transepts  and  nave  to  contain 
the  sanctus  bell.  The  entire  cost,  to  include 
fittings,  heating,  and  architect's  charges,  is 
8,000/.  Messrs.  James  Brooks  & Son  are  the 
architects.  The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  this  year. 


BEECH  GROVE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

The  above  building  was  opened  about  six 
months  ago.  The  design  was  selected  in  open 
competition  ; Mr.  Cubitt,  of  London,  being  the 
assessor. 

The  plan  is  arranged  with  the  object  of 
accommodating  a large  congregation  in  such 
a way  that  all  may  hear  conveniently  and 
without  any  obstruction  of  view.  There  is 
accommodation  for  488  persons  on  the  ground 
floor  and  for  216  persons  in  the  end  and 
transept  galleries  ; 20  in.  is  allowed  for  each 
person,  and  the  seals  are  2 ft.  11  in.  centre  and 
centre.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  entrances  and  exits  ; the  ground  floor  and 
galleries  can  be  cleared  at  four  different  points. 
Every  portion  of  the  building  is  well  lighted, 
there  being  a large  window  over  the  choir, 
and  the  vestibule  has  direct  light  over  the 
cloak  rooms. 


The  hall  is  arranged  to  be  used  for  lectures, 
meetings,  &c.  The  galleries  over  are  divided 
into  classes  for  use  as  a Sunday-school.  In 
connexion  with  the  hall  there  are  ladies'  and 
gentlemen’s  retiring  rooms,  also  kitchen,  &c. 
Above  these  rooms  are  arranged  a large  meet- 
ing room,  ladies'  parlour,  and  conveniences. 
The  caretaker's  rooms  are  over  the  hall  at  the 
opposite  end. 

A simple  treatment  of  fifteenth  century  archi- 
tecture has  been  adopted,  reliance  being  placed 
more  upon  the  grouping  of  the  parts,  owing  to 
the  sum  at  disposal  being  limited.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  groined 
roof  at  the  crossing  of  the  transepts.  The 
external  walls  and  the  interior  arcading  are  of 
stone.  The  general  finishing  of  the  interior  is 
plaster.  The  roof  is  divided  into  panels  with 
moulded  ribs  and  principals,  and  the  spaces 
filled  in  with  boarding.  There  is  a clouded 
dado  in  passages  and  behind  seats.  The  walls 
of  the  choir  are  panelled  in  pitch  pine.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  green  Westmoreland 
slates. 

The  windows  are  filled  with  tinted  cathedral 
glass  in  leaded  patterns.  The  vestibule  is  laid 
with  wood  block  flooring  and  the  entrances 
are  tiled.  The  heating  thoughout  is  by  means 
of  hot  water  on  the  low  pressure  system.  The 
ventilation  is  carried  out  by  means  of  air 
shafts  in  the  roof,  communicating  with  a 
ventilating  turret.  The  lighting  is  by  electricity. 
The  total  cost  was  7,900/.  Mr.  G.  H.  Mau- 
chlen,  of  Newcastle,  was  the  contractor,  and 
Mr.  Stephen  Piper,  of  the  same  place,  the 
architect. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  Victoria  Town  Hall,  Singapore.— 
The  following  awards  were,  on  July  30,  1898, 
made  by  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Permanent 
Memorial  Committee,  Singapore,  on  the  plans 
received  by  them  for  competition  for  the  pro- 
posed Town  Hall.  The  first  premium  of  200/. 
wasawarded  toMessrs.  FrancisSills,  A.R.I.B.A., 
and  W.  A.  Francken,  A.M.I.C.E.,  of  Norfolk- 
street,  Strand,  London  ; the  second  premium 
of  ioo/.  to  Mr.  William  A.Tunstall,  of  Colombo. 
The  plans  (Design  A)  of  Messrs.  Swan  & 
Maclaren,  of  Singapore,  are  highly  com- 
mended. The  plans  of  Messrs.  R.  L.  Seven- 
oaks  and  D.  G.  Lavelle,  A.M.I.C.E  , of  Banga- 
lore, India,  are  commended. 

St.  Pancras  BATHS— The  Yestry  of  St. 


Pancras  on  Wednesday  considered  a report 
by  the  Baths'  Committee  in  reference  to  the 
applications  invited  by  advertisement  from 
architects  who  have  had  experience  in  design- 
ing and  carrying  out  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses, and  who  are  willing  to  submit  designs 
for  the  proposed  new  baths  to  be  built  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales-road.  The  committee  men- 
tioned that  thirty-six  applications  had  been 
received,  and  that  on  a show  of  hands  the 
following  six  were  chosen  as  having,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  best 
qualifications  for  this  class  of  work  : — 
Thos.  W.  Aldwinckle,  1,  Victoria-street,  S.W. ; 

R.  Stephen  Ayling,  Parliament  Mansions, 
Victoria-street,  S.W.  ; Harnor  & Pinches, 
5,  John-street,  W.C.  ; I’Anson  & Co., 
7-A,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C.  ; F.  J. 
Smith,  Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria-street, 

S. W.  ; Spalding  & Cross,  15,  Queen- 
street,  E.C.  The  committee  recommended 
that  the  foregoing  architects  should  be  invited 
to  compete  for  the  new  baths  and  washhouses, 
and  this  proposal  was  agreed  to.  The  Vestry 
were  also  asked  to  invite  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to  com- 
municate the  names  of  three  gentlemen  com- 
petent to  advise  the  Vestry  on  baths  architec- 
ture, for  the  selection  of  one  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  assessor  to  advise  and  report  on  the 
designs  that  are  to  be  submitted.  The  recom- 
mendation was  unanimously  adopted. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
This  Association  is  offering  to  students  (and 
associates  not  in  practice,  nor  yet  twenty-five 
years  of  age)  a first  prize  of  2/.  2s.,  and  a second 
prize  of  1 /.  is.,  for  the  best  set  of  drawings  or 
“Testimonies  of  Study,”  as  required  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  their  final  examination.  Similar 
prizes  will  also  again  be  given  for  the  pro- 
bationary work  for  the  intermediate  examina- 
tion. The  Association  is  thus  giving  important 
help  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 


New  Town  Hall,  Colchester. — The  Local 
Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the  borrowing  by 
the  Town  Council  of  Colchester  of  sums  amounting 
to  34,136/.  for  the  provision  of  a Town  Hall  and 
public  offices.  The  buildings  are  estimated  to  cost 
35-560/, 
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A RCH/EOLOGICA  L SOCIE TIES. 

Sussex  Arch jeo logical  Society. — A party 
of  members  of  this  Society  visited  Michelham 
Priory  on  the  19th  inst.,  when  Mr.  H.  Michell 
Whitley  gave  some  account  of  the  history  of 
the  edifice.  The  Sussex  Daily  News  reporting 
the  visit  states  that  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
the  lecturer  said  that  the  priory  was  founded 
in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Gilbert  de  Aguila,  of  Pevensey  Castle,  Lord  of 
the  Eagle,  and  the  last  Lord  of  Pevensey  of 
his  race.  The  foundation  was  for  Austin 
Canons  or  Black  Canons  regular  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Augustine.  Gilbert  gave  to  the  Priory 
his  lordship  of  Michelham,  his  Park  of 
Pevensey,  comprising  between  800  and  900 
acres,  meadow  lands,  &c.,  timber  for  their 
church  and  buildings,  and  the  churches  of 
Hailsham  and  Leyton.  Here  upon  a rich  soil 
they  erected  their  Priory  buildings,  which  they 
surrounded  by  a moat,  with  the  Decker,  a 
great  common,  on  the  west  and  a forest  on 
the  north.  The  entrance  gateway,  which  was 
almost  intact,  dated  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  or  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  approached  by  a bridge  of 
solid  masonry,  a timber  bridge  or  drawbridge 
reaching  over  the  gap  now  spanned  by  the 
small  arch.  He  did  not  think  that  a regular 
drawbridge,  with  chains,  as  at  Hurstmonceux 
and  Bodiam,  had  ever  been  used,  but  probably 
there  was  a light  bridge  which  could  be  raised 
whenever  necessary.  Below  the  gatehouse  was 
a room  said  to  be  a dungeon,  but  he  thought  it 
was  more  probably  used  as  a cellar;  while  above 
the  archway  were  two  rooms  in  the  tower  with 
fireplaces,  which  were  worthy  of  inspection. 
The  almonry  and  guest-house  for  poor  people 
probably  stood  on  the  bank  at  the  north-east  of 
the  gatehouse,  where  numerous  remains  of 
buildings  had  been  found  by  Mr.  Gwynne.  At 
all  events,  they  stood  somewhere  in  the  outer 
court,  and  were  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
Priory.  That  building  itself,  standing  back 
from  the  gatehouse,  was  an  Elizabethan  house, 
about  two-thirds  of  which  had  been  pulled 
down  to  the  ground,  and  to  the  third  which 
remained  had  been  added  a building  with 
mullioned  windows,  which  was  not  a part  of 
the  original  priory.  Around  a square  known 
as  the  Cloister  Garth  stood  the  conventual 
church  and  buildings.  In  1398  the  latter  were 
spoken  of  as  in  a ruinous  condition,  some  in 
part  having  actually  fallen  down  ; and  again  in 
1478  the  two  mills  belonging  to  the  priory  were 
in  utter  ruin,  and  the  dormitory  house  with  other 


houses  and  buildings  was  in  a bad  condition. 
Extensive  repairs  must  have  followed,  how- 
ever, for  in  1535  the  buildings  were  returned 
as  being  in  good  order.  With  the  aid  of  a 
plan  the  lecturer  indicated  the  probable  posi- 
tion of  the  various  priory  buildings.  The 
church,  which  in  this  instance,  he  thought,  was 
situated  to  the  north — his  theory  being  that  the 
position  of  the  church  was  determined  largely 
by  the  slope  of  the  ground  and  questions  of 
drainage — was  aisleless  and  cruciform,  with  a 
central  tower.  On  the  east  side  of  the  cloister 
garth  were  the  sacristy,  a slype  to  the  infirmary 
and  the  monks’  cemetery,  the  chapter  house, 
the  regular  parlour  for  conversation,  and  the 
warming  house,  where  the  brethren  might 
have  a fire,  the  dormitory  for  the  canons  being 
overhead  on  this  side  ; on  the  south  was  the 
frater  and  kitchen,  and  on  the  west  the  cellarer 
building  with  the  abbot’s  chamber. 


Books. 

Lincoln,  the  Cathedral  and  See.  By  A.  F. , 
Kendrick,  B.A.  London  : George  Bell  & 
Sons.  1898. 

T is  an  ob  jection  to  any  uniform  series  of 
volumes  dealing  with  many  subjects, 
however  similar  those  subjects  may  be, 
that  great  and  small  must  be  treated  at  very 
much  the  same  length.  The  subject  must,  in 
fact,  be  fitted  to  the  number  of  pages,  a serious 
inversion  of  the  proper  procedure.  This  in- 
cidental and  unavoidable  difficulty  is  felt  even 
in  such  popular  handbooks  as  “Messrs.  Bell’s 
Cathedral  Series,”  and  one  can  imagine  some 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  Lincoln  Cathedral 
feeling  hurt  that  the  account  of  it  should 
be  put  into  a volume  of  about  the  same 
size  as  that  given  to,  say,  Chester  or 
Rochester.  They  need  not,  however,  fear. 
The  structure  and  its  story  have  in  this  case 
suffered  in  no  way  ; the  incidental  matter, 
which  in  some  of  the  other  volumes  is  con- 
siderable, is  here  confined  to  a list  of  bishops, 
occupying  but  five  pages  ; all  the  rest  is  given 
to  the  history  and  description  of  the  building, 
and  Mr.  Kendrick  tells  his  tale  with  dis- 
criminating appreciation  and  an  amount  of 
literary  skill  that  makes  the  historical  chapter, 
at  any  rate,  as  “ readable  ” as  a romance. 

Lincoln  Cathedral  has  more  claims  upon  the 
interest  of  both  the  architect  and  the  archasolo- 
gist  than  most.  The  exceptional  beauty  and 
variety  pf  it?  Early  English  details,  its  beautiful 


“angel”  choir,  its  peculiar  Galilee  and  curious 
west  front  especially  appeal  to  the  former  ; 
while  the  fact  that  its  history  rests  upon  clear 
and  abundant  documentary  evidence,  and 
reveals  some  things  that  would  otherwise 
hardly  be  credible,  attracts  the  latter.  The 
author  only  follows  most  observers  in  condemn- 
ing the  design  of  the  west  front  of  the  building, 
but  we  think  he  thereby  makes  a mistake.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  only  “ a screen,"  and  it  no  doubt 
also  cuts  off  the  bases  of  the  west  towers  ; 
but  in  itself  it  is  a fine  piece  of  scenic 
architecture,  with  a breadth,  a richness, 
and  a grandeur  exceedingly  rare.  He 
seems  disposed  to  accept  Parker’s  startling 
theory  that  St.  Hugh’s  choir  was  originally 
covered  with  a wooden  ceiling,  and  that  the 
walls  and  piers  were  thickened  when  the 
vaulting  was  inserted,  a theory  which  Mr. 
Parker  rested  on  facts  susceptible  of  a simpler 
explanation,  and  which  practical  architects 
cannot  see  their  way  to  accept,  notwithstanding 
that  if  the  peculiar  twisted  vaulting  is  original, 
it  is  probably  the  earliest  fully  developed  Gothic 
vault  in  the  country,  and,  to  say  the  least,  an 
odd  “ conceit"  for  a man  who  was  attempting 
such  work  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Kendrick 
quotes  Viollet-le-Duc,  the  late  Precentor 
Venables,  and  other  authorities  to  show 
that  St.  Hugh's  Early  English  work  is 
purely  English  in  design  and  execution  ; 
Viollet-le-Duc  says  there  was  nothing  of 
the  sort  in  France  until  thirty  years  later  ; 
but  the  plan  of  St.  Hugh's  apse  recovered  by 
Mr.  Pearson  in  1886-87  is  too  French  to  bear 
out  this  theory  in  its  entirety.  That  the  detail 
and  workmanship  are  purely  native  there  cai. 
be  no  doubt,  but  the  plan  seems  obviously  in- 
spired from  abroad.  Mr.  Kendrick  acknow- 
ledges his  indebtedness  to  the  late  Precentor 
Venables,  whom  he  frequently  quotes  ; it  was 
his  researches,  mainly,  that  brought  its  records 
to  light  and  made  them  accessible  ; he  studied 
the  building  so  long  and  so  thoroughly  that  he 
almost  attained  to  that  sixth  sense  which  comes 
to  those  who  have  spent  half  a lifetime  in  solv- 
ing architectural  problems  ; and  it  is  to  him  we 
all  owe  much  of  what  we  know  about  Lincoln 
Cathedral. 


The  Phyllades  of  the  Ardennes  compared  with 
the  Slates  of  North  Wales.  Part  I.  By  T. 
Mellard  Reade,  F.G.S.,  and  Philip 
Holland,  F.I.C.  Liverpool  : C.  Tinling  & 
Co.,  Victoria-street.  1898. 

This  pamphlet,  forming  the  first  part  of  a 
work  describing  the  slates  of  the  Ardennes  and 
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North  Wales,  is  more  interesting,  perhaps,  to 
the  geologist  and  chemist  than  to  the  architect, 
although  Mr.  Mellard  Reade  is  well-known  as 
an  architect  in  Liverpool.  It  is  a reprint  from 
the  “ Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Geological 
Society”  for  1897-98.  The  memoir  is  in  great 
measure  a compilation  of  the  researches  of 
Professors  Renard  and  Gosselet  so  far  as  the 
Ardennes  phyllades  are  concerned  ; but  much 
original  matter,  mainly  of  a petrological  and 
chemical  nature,  is  added  by  the  authors.  So 
far  as  the  work  has  progressed,  it  can- 
not be  said  to  be  exhaustive,  the  number 
of  phyllades  and  slates  compared  being  few  ; 
neither  arc  the  original  petrological  details  of  a 
very  advanced  character.  The  authors  are 
careful  to  describe  their  method  of  chemical 
analysis  adopted,  which  is  useful.  Material 
for  the  work  was  prepared  by  crushing  the 
specimens  of  slate  in  a steel  mortar  and  sifting 
the  crushings,  which  were  afterwards  reduced 
to  the  requisite  fineness  in  an  agate  mortar. 
The  powder  so  obtained  was  dried  in  100  deg. 
C.,  and  preserved  in  corked  tubes.  Mere 
moisture  was  not  ascertained,  but  was  estimated 
to  be  from  three-  to  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent, 
in  some  specimens.  For  the  combined  water, 
the  plan  was  to  strongly  ignite  in  a current  of 
dried  air,  and  to  collect  and  weigh  the  water 
so  expelled.  Crushed  rock  free  from  dust 
served  for  specific  gravity  estimations,  which 
were  obtained  with  the  picnometer.  The 
general  scheme  of  analysis  is  then  outlined. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
work  to  us  is  the  table  of  chemical  analyseslat 
the  end.  The  Welsh  slates  selected  show  a 
range  of  silica  remarkable  for  its  narrow  limits, 
though  two  specimens  from  Penrhyn  yielded 
5775  and  63'0i  respectively,  with  a more  con- 
stant proportion  of  alumina  at  iC’qqand  16-28 
per  cent.  The  authors  observe  that  the  speci- 
men having  the  highest  percentage  of  silica  is 
amongst  a class  reckoned  to  be  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  for  roofing  purposes,  and 
more  resistant  to  the  weather.  It  is  also  stated 
that  this  slate  is  proved  to  be  very  siliceous, 
both  by  chemical  analysis  and  the  microscope, 
and  we  notice  that  in  the  table  the  percentages 
of  silica  as  quartz  are  given,  which  is  a step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  proportion  of  ferric 
oxide  reaches  as  high  as  10-84  >n  one  °f 
the  purple  Penrhyn  slates,  and  all  examples 
analysed  showed  the  presence  of  titanic  oxide, 
magnesia,  potash,  and  soda.  An  American  slate 
from  Vermont  was  found  to  possess  as  much 
as  3-62  per  cent,  of  lime,  with  a corresponding 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  But  we  need  not 
enlarge  on  the  results,  which  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  carefully  ascertained.  We  con- 
gratulate the  authors  on  the  results  of  the  first 
section  of  their  work,  and  trust  that  future  parts 
will  contain  more  information  of  a truly  petro- 
graphical  nature,  together  with  some  physical 
attributes  of  the  slates  dealt  with.  If,  at  the 
same  time,  the  quality  of  the  materials  can  be 
discussed  from  the  architects’  standpoint,  so 
much  the  better — though  we  are  perfectly  well 
aware  that  this  is  foreign  to  communications 
prepared  for  geological  societies,  as  these 
latter  are  at  present  constituted. 


Geology  for  Beginners.  By  W.  W.  Watts, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.  London  : Macmillan  & Co., 
Limited.  1898. 

As  a work  dealing  with  the  elements  of 
geology  from  a purely  philosophical  standpoint 
this  is  excellent  ; but  the  attempt  made  to  treat 
of  the  practical  applications  of  the  science  is 
sketchy  and  worthless.  However,  we  like  the 
plan  of  the  first  part  of  the  book,  which  leads 
the  student  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 

■ somewhat  after  the  Lyellian  method.  Familiar 
objects  are  selected  for  examination.  A piece  of 
granite  is  taken  in  hand,  for  instance,  and  its 
constituents  examined,  at  first  in  a very 
elementary  way,  and  afterwards  in  a more 
finished  manner.  Even  at  the  commencement 
the  microscope  is  made  use  of,  a method  much 
to  be  commended.  Granite  is  then  compared 
with  other  types  of  rock,  all  being  treated 
alike.  The  general  statements  made  are  some- 
times of  a loose  character,  as  for  example,  in  the 
paragraph  headed  “ Limestone  ” (p.  17)  where  the 
beginner  is  told  that  that  rock  “ at  first  seems 
to  be  crystalline  like  granite,”  which  appear- 
ance does  not  by  any  means  apply  except  to  a 
limited  section  of  limestones.  Again,  limestone 
is  made  “ of  fragments  of  animals  such  as  live 
on  the  sea  bed,”  which  does  not  take  into 
account  fresh-water  limestones,  nor  those  of 
chemical  origin,  nor  that  common  building 
stone,  oolite.  Of  course,  the  author  knows 


better,  and,  in  a subsequent  chapter  deal- 
ing with  “classification,"  puts  the  matter  right 
enough  ; but  even  preliminary  generalisation 
must  have  “ saving  clauses."  The  “ Study  of 
Rocks  out  of  Doors  ” is  a charming  chapter, 
and,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  work,  is 
excellently  illustrated.  The  sections  devoted  to 
physical  and  dynamical  geology  are  simple  and 
to  the  point,  and  one  of  the  best  chapters  in 
the  book  is  that  dealing  with  “ Minerals.”  The 
author  is  strong  on  igneous  rocks,  consequently 
they  are  described  at  some  length  ; we  ques- 
tion whether  some  parts  are  not  too  advanced 
for  the  “ beginner.”  The  micro-section  photo- 
graphs are  too  small  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  structure  of  most  of  the  rocks 
depicted. 

The  chapter  on  fossils  is  useful  and  well 
balanced,  except  in  regard  to  the  vertebrata, 
which  are  dismissed  in  a short  paragraph. 
That  portion  of  the  book  dealing  with  strati- 
graphical  geology  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  Eocene  ; it  is  in- 
formation to  us  that  the  “ clays,  loams,  and 
pebble  beds  of  the  Reading  series  are  of 
estuarine  character  near  the  town  of  that 
name,  but  become  marine  near  Woolwich." 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  author  omits 
to  mention  the  so-called  “ Oldhaven  and  Black- 
heath  ” series.  In  regard  to  the  historical 
portion,  the  names  of  many  of  the  fossils  de- 
picted are  incorrect,  but  we  cannot  enter  into 
that  matter  here.  It  seems  hopeless  to  make 
the  petrographer  appreciate  palaeontology. 

The  “ Origin  of  Landscape " is  a useful 
elementary  outline  of  the  effect  of  the  weather 
in  producing  different  types  of  scenery  ; and 
the  concluding  chapter  deals  with  “ Economic 
Geology  ” — after  a fashion. 


Applied  Geology.  Part  I.  By  J.  V.  Elsden, 
B.Sc.  (Lond.).  London  : The  Quarry  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Limited.  1898. 

It  is  premature  to  say  how  far  this  work  will 
be  useful  to  practical  men,  as  so  little  appears 
in  this  first  part  that  is  not  of  interest  merely  to 
students  of  elementary  geology.  As  the 
author  points  out,  “these  preliminary  chapters 
scarcely  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  scope  of 
the  completed  work.”  We  presume,  how- 
ever, that,  as  the  articles  are  appearing  in  The 
Quarry , they  will  have  special  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  stone  owners  and  quarry- 
masters.  The  work  is  clearly  written,  and 
bears  evidence  of  having  been  carefully  com- 
piled. 


The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri : Parti.  Edited  with 

translations  and  notes.  By  Bernard  P. 

Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt.  London  : 

Kegan  Paul  & Co.,  Bernard  Quaritch,  Asher 

& Co.,  and  Henry  Frowde.  1898. 

The  discovery  of  an  immense  hoard  of 
Egyptian  papyri  in  the  winter  of  1896-7  by 
Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  working  for  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  has  been  the  occasion 
of  the  founding  of  a new  branch  of  that  society 
for  the  exploration  of  the  Graeco-Roman 
remains  in  Egypt,  and  the  publication  of  the 
wonderful  collection  already  in  their  hands.  It 
was  in  the  rubbish  mounds  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Oxyrhynchus  that  the  hoard  of  waste  papyri 
was  unearthed.  This  city  is  now  marked  by 
the  village  of  Behnesa,  lying  about  120  miles 
south  of  Cairo,  on  the  edge  of  the  western 
desert.  It  was  from  the  earliest  times  the 
capital  of  its  nome  or  province  ; and  later,  as  a 
Christian  city,  was  renowned  for  the  number 
of  its  churches  and  monasteries.  The  papyri 
found  number  over  two  thousand  in  fair  pre- 
servation, besides  innumerable  fragments,  and 
range  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  century 
A.D”.  Probably  the  best  account  of  this  un- 
rivalled discovery  is  that  printed  in  the  annual 
Archreological  Report  of  the  Society  for  1896-7. 

Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  have  published  in 
this  volume  the  Greek  text  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  papyri,  more  or  less  complete,  with 
an  English  translation.  The  general  interest 
of  this  collection  of  ancient  documents,  mostly 
private  or  business  letters,  in  regard  to  social 
interest,  can  hardly  be  over-rated,  even  in  this 
small  selection  from  the  number  of  papyri 
found.  We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
private  affairs  and  private  feelings  of  people  of 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  their 
manner  of  doing  business,  their  complaints 
about  being  unfairly  treated,!  their  invitations 
to  dinner,  &c.  One’s  curiosity  is  raised  to  the 
highest  degree  as  to  what  more  may  be  forth- 
coming when  the  rest  of  the  papyri  have  been 
made  out  and  edited. 


So  far,  the  information  in  regard  to  subjects 
with  which  we  are  specially  concerned  is  not 
extensive.  There  are  various  letters  about 
sales  of  land  and  division  of  property  ; not 
much  about  building  work.  There  is  one  from 
two  builders  addressed  to  two  municipal 
officials  of  Oxyrhynchus,  asking  for  a payment 
on  account  for  materials  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Baths  of  Hadrian,  followed  by  another  from 
joiners  who  had  been  engaged  in  executing 
“ Kasiotic  woodwork  ” in  a new  street,  in  refe- 
rence to  which  the  editors  state  that  Kamov, 
near  Pelusium,  gave  its  name  to  a certain  style 
of  woodwork  which  was  first  made  there. 
The  letter  unfortunately  gives  us  no  hint  as  to 
the  nature  or  style  of  kasiotic  woodwork.  An 
agreement  (a.d.  55),  for  the  sale  of  a house  in 
Oxyrhynchus,  is  interesting  from  the  way  in 
which  the  purchaser,  Tryphon  son  of  Dionysius, 
is  identified  by  a personal  description,  as  in  a 
passport,  and  the  property  by  the  enumeration 
of  the  bounding  streets.  There  are  one  or  two 
papers  in  connexion  with  one  Flavius  Apion, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a person  of  import- 
ance— an  undertaking  of  a mason  to  transport 
two  hundred  blocks  of  stone  to  Apion's  estate 
for  a cistern,  and  an  acknowledgement  given 
to  the  heirs  of  Apion  by  some  one  who  seems 
to  have  been  a farm  tenant,  of  the  provision  for 
him  by  the  landlord  of  anew  axle  for  his  water- 
wheel, which  was  to  last  seven  years  ; “and 
the  old  one  has  been  given  to  the  porter.”  One 
wonders  to  what  use  the  porter  put  the  old 
axle. 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  thing  in  the 
volume  is  a letter  from  a boy  to  his  father  com- 
plaining that  the  latter  would  not  take  him  (the 
boy)  to  Alexandria  when  he  had  occasion  to  go 
there,  and  threatening  that  “ I won’t  write  a 
letter  or  speak  to  you  or  say  good-bye  .... 
that  is  what  will  happen  if  you  don't  take  me. 
Mother  said  to  Archelaus,  ‘ it  quite  upsets  him 
to  be  left  behind.’  ” This  is  a letter  of  the 
second  or  third  century.  It  is  evident  that  boys 
have  not  altered  much  in  sixteen  centuries 
or  so. 

> ♦»  \ 

TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Mr.  W.  Duncan  Tucker  (Tottenham)  sends 
us  his  illustrated  catalogue  of  English-made 
joinery,  mouldings,  sash-bars  and  horticultural 
prepared  timber.  This  latter  department  in- 
cludes sections  of  purlins,  rafters,  &c.,  specially 
prepared  for  greenhouse  and  hothouse  work. 
The  catalogue  also  includes  a great  number  of 
sections  of  architrave  and  panel  mouldings, 
cornices,  handrails,  and  electric  light  mould- 
ings, with  drawings  of  framed  doors  kept  in 

stock  or  ready  to  put  together. The  Car- 

botron  Heating  Co.  (Derby)  send  an  illustrated 
catalogue  of  their  Carbotron  portable  stoves, 
for  their  patent  fuel  “ Carbotron,”  which  is 
defined  as  “ a chemical  compound  which  gives 
out  neither  smoke,  smell,  nor  fumes,  and  burns 
with  little  draught ; whatever  gases  are  gene- 
rated are  absorbed  or  neutralised  by  passing 
through  the  steam  in  the  basin  on  the  top  of 
the  stoves.”  This  appears  to  promise  a stove 
that  will  not  require  any  connexion  with  a flue. 
We  have  not  seen  it  in  operation,  and  can 
therefore  only  give  the  statement  of  the  makers. 
It  seems  to  be  worth  attention. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

NEWARK  PRIORY. 

Dear  Sir, — On  visiting  the  ruins  of  Newark 
Priory,  near  Weybridge,  last  week,  I 'came  upon 
what  I consider  is  an  object  of  some  antiquarian 
interest,  and  therefore  venture  to  write  you  on  the 
subject.  The  ruins  are  approached  from  the  main 
road  from  Pirford,  and  it  is  necessary  to  cross  two 
meadows  to  gain  access  to  them.  Near  the  gate  to 
the  second  meadow  is  a rough  bridge  over  the 
ditch,  and  on  one  side,  forming  part  of  the  bridge,  is 
what  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  a piece  of  rough 
stone,  but,  on  closer  examination,  turned  out  to  be 
the  lid  of  a stone  coffin  or  sarcophagus,  with  an 
incised  Latin  cross  on  it.  I had  not  much  time  to 
examine  it  closely,  but  I think  that  possibly  the  coffin 
lid  may  be  in  marble.  It  is  about  7 ft.  long  and 
2 ft  6 in.  wide,  and  has  probably  been  in  this 
position  for  many  years,  and  has  been  covered  with 
earth,  but,  owing  to  the  recent  very  dry  summer,  the 
stone  has  become  exposed.  The  ruins  are  in  the 
parish  of  Send-with-Ripley,  Surrey,  and  stand  on  a 
spot  formerly  called  “ Aldebury."  The  Priory  was 
also  called  Newstead,  or  “ De  Novo  Loco,-’  and  was 
founded  by  Ruald  de  Calva  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  L for  the  Canons  of  the  Augustinian 
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Order.  The  south  wing  of  the  transept  and  three 
bays  of  the  choir,  all  in  the  Early  English  style,  re- 
main, and  a portion  of  the  nave.  The  south  gable 
of  the  transept  seems  likely  to  fall,  and  would  be  a 
good  object  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings. 

I hope  that  the  stone  may  eventually  find  a more 
suitable  resting-place  than  it  now  enjoys. 

W.  Hilton  Nash. 


“A  SANITARY  ANACHRONISM.” 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Norman  Wight,  under  the  above  heading,  in  j'our 
issue  of  the  3rd  inst.,  I think,  if  he  will  look  again 
at  the  picture  entitled  “ Making  a Marriage  in  the 
Olden  Time,”  in  No.  2 of  Harmsworth's  Magazine,  he 
will  see  that  the  pipe  on  the  roof  is  intended  to  be 
a rain-water  pipe  and  not  a soil-vent  pipe.  In  old 
houses,  such  as  the  one  given  in  the  illustration 
( which  I enclose),  I have  often  seen  rain-water  pipes 
fixed  in  this  way  to  conduct  the  water  from  a centre 
gutter  or  flat  through  an  adjoining  roof  to  the 
nearest  outlet  or  rain-water  head  instead  of  having 
a pipe  brought  down  the  centre  of  the  house,  and 
in  some  cases  the  water  has  been  brought  through 
the  roof  by  means  of  a trough-gutter,  the  open  end 
of  which  has  terminated  at  the  tiles  and  its  contents 
allowed  to  run  down  them  to  the  eaves  gutter 
beneath. 

In  the  picture  one  of  the  old-fashioned  lead  rain- 
water heads  is  shown,  and  intowhich  the  rain-water 
pipe  appears  to  discharge,  the  down  pipe  of  which 
is  probably  built  in  the  wall  or  hidden  by  the 
creeper.  Ernest  Mitchell. 

***  As  shown  in  the  picture  the  pipe  could  not 
act  as  a rain-water  pipe  unless  it  is  supposed  to  come 
through  the  roof  from  some  gutter  on  a higher  level 
behind,  of  which  however  there  is  no  indication  in 
the  engraving.  Perhaps  the  painter  of  the  original 
picture  (Mr.  A.  T.  Vernon)  can  explain. — Ed. 


ITbe  Stubent’s  Column. 


SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— XIII. 

SOUND  : REFLECTION. 

DE  now  approach  a very  important  section 
of  our  subject,  having  special  reference 
to  the  reflection  of  sound.  It  is  this 
which  has  chiefly  attracted  the  attention  of 
architects,  as  a prime  acoustic  phenomenon  in 
buildings.  The  most  useful  work  printed  in  Eng- 
land relating  to  the  matter  is  the  little  treatise  by 
Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,*  which  is  excellent, 
so  far  as  it  goes.  Then  we  have  a good  resume 
of  what  is  known  concerning  acoustics  of 
buildings,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Burrows  in  a paper 
read  before  the  Institute^  and  memoirs  by 
other  authors,  of  more  or  less  value.  Atkinson 
deals  with  reflection,  echoes,  and  resonances 
in  his  usual  masterly  style  in  “ Ganot’s 
Physics  ” — so  that,  all  round,  there  is  no  lack 
of  information  on  this  aspect  of  sound. 

It  is  well  known  from  experiments  carried 
out  on  several  occasions,  that  so  long  as  sound- 
waves are  not  obstructed  in  their  motion,  they 
are  propagated  in  the  form  of  concentric 
spheres  ; but,  says  Atkinson,  when  they  meet 
with  an  obstacle,  they  follow  the  general  law 
of  elastic  bodies  ; that  is,  they  return  upon  them- 
selves, forming  new  concentric  waves,  which 
seem  to  emanate  from  a second  centre  on  the 
other  side  of  the  obstacle.  This  phenomenon 
constitutes  the  reflection  of  sound,  which  is 
subject  to  the  two  following  laws  : — 

(a)  The  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence. 

( b ) The  incident  sonorous  ray  and  the 
reflected  ray  are  in  the  same  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  reflecting  surface. 

In  general,  the  laws  of  the  reflection  of  sound 
are  the  same  as  those  for  light  and  radiant 
heat,  which  will  be  more  particularly  referred 
to  later  on  in  this  series.  They  may  be  demon- 
strated by  similar  experiments.  Sounds  are 
also,  to  a limited  extent,  subject  to  deflection  in 
the  sense  that  certain  of  the  rays,  having  been  cut 
off  by  some  obstacle,  others  passing  beyond  the 
obstacle  tend  to  spread  more  widely.  Suppose 
the  obstacle  to  be  a wall,  a person  standing 
behind  and  immediately  underneath  it  would 
not  catch  as  much  of  the  sound  as  a person 
standing  behind  but  some  yards  away  from  the 
wall.  The  former  individual  would  be  de- 
scribed as  being  within  the  sound-shadow.  A 
great  deal  depends,  however,  as  to  whether  the 
sound  emitted  has  one  direction  impressed 
upon  it  or  whether  it  is  travelling  radially. 

Professor  Roger  Smith,  referring  to  the 
phenomena  of  reflection,  remarks  that  when  a 

* 11  Acoustics  in  Relation  to  Architecture  and  Building: 
the  Laws  of  Sound  as  applied  to  the  Arrangement  of 
Buildings."  New  Edition.  1895. 

t R.1. 8. A.  Journal , vol.  ii.,  3rd  ser  , 1895,  pp.  355  etsqq 


ray  of  light  falls  upon  any  polished  body  it  is 
reflected  very  little  diminished  in  amount  or 
altered  in  quality.  In  other  cases,  how- 
ever, the  light  is  considered  to  be  partially 
absorbed,  and  the  remainder  is  given 
off  by  different  bodies  in  different  degrees, 
each  throwing  off  such  rays  of  light  only 
as  indicate  its  own  colour  and  absorbing 
the  others,  and  every  object  upon  which  the 
light  shines  thus  in  turn  irradiates  light.  To  a 
limited  extent  the  same  thing  occurs  with  , 
sound.  It  is  also  reflected  by  some  bodies  and 
irradiated  in  the  form  of  sympathetic  vibrations 
by  others,  and  it  requires  a certain  hardness  of 
surface  to  do  either.  Whatever  the  essential 
difference  between  those  surfaces  which  do 
and  those  which  do  not  reflect  light  may  be, 
the  distinction  between  bodies  that  merely 
reflect  sound,  and  those  that,  if  they  reflect  it 
partially,  also  reinforce  it  by  sympathetic  vibra- 
tion, is  that  the  latter  are  highly  vibratory  and 
the  former  are  not. 

Although  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to 
the  angle  of  incidence,  that  is  only  true  within 
certain  limits.  Mr.  Scott  Russell  showed,* 
with  reference  to  waves  of  water,  that  when 
they  strike  a plane  surface  at  a more  acute 
angle  than  45  degrees,  they  are  not  perfectly, 
and  when  at  one  more  acute  than  30  degrees  not 
at  all  perceptibly  reflected,  but  appear  to  travel 
along  the  bank  or  other  surface  against  which 
they  had  struck.  Sound-waves  act  in  a similar 
manner,  hence  we  have  the  phenomenon  of 
conduction.  Again,  Herschel  notes  that  a 
sound  might  be  expected  to  be  conveyed  with 
less  diminution  along  a wall  than  in  the  open 
air,  the  trough  or  angle  between  the  wall  and 
the  ground  forming,  in  fact,  two  sides  of  a 
square  pipe. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  student  will  have 
more  clearly  perceived  the  necessity  for  special 
construction  in  wainscotting  as  outlined  in  the 
last  two  articles  of  this  series.  But  there  is 
this  further  point  to  be  considered,  namely,  the 
condition  of  the  surface  of  the  wall,  for  as  we 
know,  it  requires  a certain  hardness  of  surface 
either  for  successful  reflection  or  reinforcement. 
As  to  how  the  surface  is  to  be  treated  depends 
in  a great  measure  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
hall  or  room  ; in  some  cases  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  weaken  the  sound  to  compete 
with  reverberation,  whilst  in  others  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  speaker’s  voice  shall  be  assisted 
artificially,  as  previously  noticed  in  our  obser- 
vations on  resonance. 

Before  alluding  to  certain  materials  that  have 
been  employed  to  bring  about  either  the  one 
or  other  of  these  results,  let  us  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  origin  of  echoes.  Atkinson  puts 
the  matter  very  tersely  (p.  218).  He  observes 
that  an  echo  is  the  repetition  of  a sound  in  the 
air,  caused  by  its  reflection  from  some 
obstacle.  A very  sharp,  quick  sound  can 
produce  an  echo  when  the  reflecting  surface 
is  55  ft.  distant  ; but  for  articulate  sounds 
at  least  double  that  distance  is  necessary, 
for  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  no  one  can 
pronounce  or  hear  distinctly  more  than  five 
syllables  in  a second.  Now,  as  the  velocity 
of  sound  at  ordinary  temperatures  may  be 
taken  at  1,125  ft.  per  second,  in  a fifth  of  that 
time  sound  would  travel  225  ft.  If  the  reflect- 
ing surface  is  112-5  ft.  distant,  in  going  and 
returning  sound  would  travel  through  225  ft. 
The  time  which  elapses  between  the  articulated 
and  the  reflected  sound  would  therefore  be  a 
fifth  of  a second,  the  two  sounds  would  not 
interfere,  and  the  reflected  sound  would  be 
distinctly  heard.  A person  speaking  with  a 
loud  voice  in  front  of  a reflector  at  a distance 
of  ii2-5  ft.  can  only  distinguish  the  last 
reflected  syllable  ; such  an  echo  is  said  to  be 
monosyllabic.  If  the  reflector  were  at  a dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  times  112-5  ft.,  the  echo 
would  be  dissyllabic,  trisyllabic,  &c. 

In  the  first  few  decades  of  the  present 
century  it  was  generally  understood  that  a 
parabolic  form  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  was 
suitable  for  throwing  off  sound,  rendering  it 
more  distinctly  heard.  A moment's  considera- 
tion suffices  to  condemn  that  method,  however, 
if  we  only  note  to  what  uses  the  parabolic 
reflector  is  put  to  in  more  recent  times.  Take, 
for  instance,  an  employment  already  noted,  in 
connexion  with  the  photophone.  There,  the 
sensitive  selenium  cell  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of.  the  paraboloidal  receiver  in  order  that  the 
latter  shall,  on  collecting  the  rays  of  the  sonori- 
ferous  beam,  project  them  on  to  one  point  to 
get  the  greatest  accumulative  effect.  Now,  if 
instead  of  a small  reflector  a very  large  one  be 

* “ Report  on  Waves."  British  Association  Report  for 
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constructed,  and  a speaker  be  placed  in  the  same 
relative  position  as  the  selenium  cell  in  the 
form  of  photophone  mentioned,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  the  reverse  must  happen — 
namely,  that  the  exciter  is  enabled  to 
partially  throw  the  sound  - waves,  so  to 
speak,  against  the  reflector,  which,  in  its 
turn,  throws  them  off  in  definite  directions. 
This  leads  to  great  augmentation  of  sound,  but 
the  speaker  must,  to  get  the  loudest  effect,  stand 
in  a definite  position,  and  as  the  sound  is  to  be 
thrown  out  he  ought  to  stand  with  his  back  to 
the  audience,  provided  only  the  part  included 
in  the  stage  or  platform  is  in  the  reflector.  If 
the  speaker  faces  the  audience  he  himself  gives 
the  prime  direction  to  the  sound,  which  is  not, 
of  course,  backwards,  but  outwards  and  away 
from  the  reflector.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
although  the  latter  can  get  but  very  little  of  the 
sound  to  deal  with,  and  most  of  that  is  by 
reflection  from  other  surfaces  in  front  of  it,  in 
a large  hall  that  would  only  tend  to  increase 
echo.  At  the  same  time  there  are  many 
instances  of  such  reflectors  having  been  em- 
ployed. 

The  problem  is  an  interesting  one,  and  we 
may  go  further  into  it.  The  practical  expe- 
riences of  the  Rev.  John  Blackburn  have 
frequently  been  cited  in  this  connexion. 
In  the  year  1829  that  gentleman  wrote*  his 
experiences  with  reference  to  his  church  at 
Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield.  The  church  had 
been  newly  built,  the  area  of  the  interior  was  a 
rectangular  parallelogram,  95  ft.  by  72  ft-,  with 
an  eliiptical  recess  at  the  east  end,  10  ft.  deep 
and  32  ft.  in  width  ; the  roof  was  vaulted  and 
groined,  and  the  highest  point  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  nave  about  56  ft.  from  the  floor.  It  is 
mentioned  that  there  were  galleries  at  the  sides 
and  west  end.  The  resonance  in  the  church 
was  found  to  be  very  powerful,  but  the  sound 
was  so  confused  that  the  speaker  could  not 
make  himself  understood.  Naturally,  the  first 
thing  to  suggest  itself  to  remedy  matters 
was  to  change  the  position  of  the  pulpit. 
After  experimenting  with  this,  but  little 
improvement  resulted,  so  an  ordinary  flat- 
sounding board  was  brought  into  requisition. 
This  had  the  effect  of  discharging  most  of  the 
sound  to  a position  not  wanted,  namely,  the 
front  seats.  He  then  had  recourse  to  a para- 
bolic reflector,  and  remarks  that  the  desired 
object  was  to  convey  a distinct  sound  to  remote 
parts  of  the  church.  Under  the  impression 
that  this  might  be  attained  by  intercepting  so 
much  of  the  sound  as  escaped  behind  and 
echoed  in  this  part  of  the  vaulted  roof,  as  also 
by  giving  it  a right  direction,  and  conceiving 
that  a parabolic  figure  might  be  so  applied  as 
to  answer  these  ends,  he  made  the  trial,  which 
proved  highly  successful.  After  the  reflcctor 
had  been  fixed,  people  in  the  end  galleries  could 
hear  even  better  than  those  near  the  pulpit. 

The  success  attending  the  introduction  of  this 
parabolic  reflector  was  such  as  to  induce 
several  other  clergymen  to  utilise  the  same 
method,  and  many  other  equally  good  results 
followed.  Then  came  the  reaction,  which  has 
led  us  to  remark  the  unsuitability  of  this  form 
of  reflector.  As  Professor  Roger  Smith  ob- 
serves, when  the  reflector  came  to  be  more 
extensively  tried,  it  was  far  from  being  so 
universally  liked  as  its  success  at  first  seemed 
to  render  probable.  Indeed,  judging  from  the 
circumstance  that  that  at  Attercliffe  was  subse- 
quently pulled  down,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  that  really  proved  an  unqualified 
success.  The  great  objections  to  the  use  of 
the  parabolic  reflector  beyond  those  already 
mentioned  were  that  the  speaker  heard  the 
echo  of  his  own  voice  dinned  into  his  ears  in  a 
most  bewildering  manner,  whilst  he  was  also 
liable  to  be  molested  by  hearing  the  little 
sounds  produced  among  the  audience  down  to 
the  whispers  of  the  occupants  of  the  furthest 
part  of  the  church,  collected  and  reinforced 
until  the  slightest  of  them  were  audible.  This 
proved  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  the  para- 
bolic reflector  was  placed  under  a cloud. 

The  same  phenomena  witnessed  by  the 
selenium  cell,  only  in  the  above  case  practised 
on  the  preacher  instead,  are  recalled  by  these 
experiences.  It  appears  that  the  reflector  is 
more  useful  in  a long  narrow  building  than  in 
a wide  one,  though  that  must,  of  course,  in 
some  measure  depend  on  the  width  of  the 
mouth  of  the  reflector.  The  last-mentioned 
author,  in  summing  up  the  virtues  and  defects 
of  this  method  of  augmenting  sound,  remarks 
that  though  the  general  results  seem  to  show 
that  whilst  a powerful  means  of  throwing 
forward  the  voice  in  one  direction  is  unques- 
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tionably  within  our  reach  wherever  these 
reflectors  can  be  applied,  the  number  of 
instances  in  which  they  can  be  of  real  use 
must,  of  necessity,  be  very  limited.  A'parabolic 
reflector  should  never  be  introduced  as  part  of 
the  structure  of  a building,  but  should  be 
moveable. 

If  this  form  of  reflector  has  not  proved  itself 
to  be  uniformly  successful  in  propagating 
sound,  it  has  been  found  useful  under  certain 
circumstances  in  preventing  the  transmission 
of  sound,  as  recorded  many  years  ago  in  the 
columns  of  this  journal  * The  officials  of  a 
prison  in  the  United  States  found  that  prisoners 
could  communicate  with  each  other  by  means 
of  the  air-flues  belonging  to  the  ventilating 
apparatus.  There  were  two  such  flues  in  each 
cell,  one  for  the  inlet  and  the  other  the  outlet. 
Two  enlargements  were  made  in  these  flues 
10  ft.  apart,  and  in  each  of  them  was  fixed  a 
reflecting  surface  in  the  form  of  a paraboloid 
made  of  earthenware — the  result  was  highly 
successful,  as  sound  was  effectually  prevented 
from  passing. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wheatley. — We  regret  to  record  that 
Mr.  Wheatley,  who  was  well  known  to  the  London 
building  trade  as  the  Secretary  to  the  Builders' 
Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution,  has  died  from  the 
result  of  having  been  accidentally  knocked  down  by 
a cyclist  at  Stoke  Newington  Green  on  the  10th 
inst.  He  was  found  to  have  sustained  a fracture  of 
the  skull  and  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  died  two 
days  after  the  accident.  He  had  been  untiring  in 
his  efforts,  for  the  twenty  years  that  he  had  acted  as 
Secretary,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Institution 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and,  as  we  are  told 
in  a letter  from  their  Acting  Secretary,  “ the  Com- 
mittee feel  that  they  have  lost  not  only  a very  effi- 
cient officer  but  a good  friend." 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

School  Buildings,  Motherwell,  N.B.— The 
buildings  recently  erected  by  the  Dalziel  School 
Board,  at  Motherwell,  near  Glasgow,  and  which  are 
intended  as  a school  for  secondary  education  and 
technical  purposes,  were  recently  opened  by  Mr. 
R.  B.  Haldane,  Q.C.,  M.P.  The  building  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  Airbles  and  Glencairn- 
streets,  and  consists  of  two  storeys,  but  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  natural  fall  of  the  ground  to  tiie 
back,  where  an  additional  basement  floor  is 
obtained.  On  this  floor  are  arranged  the  several 
workshops  for  engineers,  joiners,  and  plumbers, 
besides  a physical  and  a metallurgical  laboratory. 
From  the  basement  there  is  a stair  leading  to  the 
upper  floors,  so  that  access  to  the  workshops  can 
easily  be  obtained  from  the  class-rooms.  This 
section  of  the  school  will,  in  the  meantime,  be  used 
for  elementary  classes.  The  public  entrance  to  the 
school  is  from  Airbles-street,  where  there  is  a 
circular  porch  resting  on  Doric  columns.  This 
leads  through  a wide  passage  to  the  examination 
hall,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  capable  of  seating  300.  This  hall  is  only  one 
storey  in  height,  and  is  lighted  from  the  roof.  A 
wide  and  well-lighted  corridor  runs  all  round  the 
central  hall,  so  that  the  work  of  the  clsss-rooms  is 
not  disturbed  when  the  hall  is  in  use.  There  are 
seven  class-rooms  on  the  ground  floor  for  the 
secondary  department  of  the  school.  The  cookery 
kitchen,  washing-room,  and  laundry  are  also  placed 
on  the  floor,  apart  from  the  class-rooms.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  section  there  is  a demonstration 
hall,  which  is  so  planned  that  it  can  be  used 
either  for  cookery  or  laundry  work.  The  girls 
enter  from  Glencairn-street  and  the  boys  from 
the  south  side,  and  the  cloak-rooms  and 
and  lavatories  are  placed  near  the  entrances. 
The  upper  floor  is  divided,  into  a science  section  and 
an  art  section,  separated  from  each  other  by  corri- 
dors. The  science  section  has  a large  fitted  up 
laboratory  for  forty  students,  with  a balance-room 
and  a preparation-room  attached.  There  are  six 
special  fume-closets,  and  the  fumes  from  the  work- 
ing benches  are  extracted  by  means  of  motor  fans 
placed  in  the  ceiling.  In  connexion  with  this  section 
there  is  a lecture  hall,  capable  of  seating  200 
students.  This  is  litted  up  with  lecture-table  and 
other  apparatus  for  the  purposes  of  science  teaching. 
There  is  also  a class-room  for  fifty  students.  The 
rooms  devoted  to  art  are,  for  lighting  purposes, 
planned  with  a northern  aspect,  and  consist  of 
rooms  for  mechanical  drawing,  elementary  drawing, 
advanced  drawing,  painting,  and  modelling,  also  a 
room  for  the  art  master,  all  arranged  en  suite.  There 
are  two  rooms  for  music,  well  isolated  from  the 
other  class-rooms.  The  rooms  are  finished  in  the 
plainest  manner  possible  ; no  plaster  cornices  are 
used,  and  the  iron  beams  are  left  exposed.  The 
only  places  where  any  effect  has  been  asked  for  are 
in  the  corridors  and  staircases.  The  exterior  has 
elevations  to  Airbles  and  Glencairn  streets.  The 
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lecture  hall  is  given  the  prominence  to  Airbles- 
street,  and  is  emphasised  in  the  composition  by  a 
range  of  Ionic  columns,  flanked  by  plain  wall 
surfaces.  The  contractors  were  : — Mason,  Robert 
Park,  Motherwell  ; joiner,  Wm.  Chambers  & Co., 
Motherwell ; slater,  John  Bertram,  Strathaven  ; 
plumber,  James  Parker,  Motherwell  ; plasterer, 
Hugh  M'Lean,  Motherwell  ; tile  layers,  Stafford- 
shire Tile  Company,  Glasgow  ; heating,  Jas.  Cor- 
mack  & Sons,  Glasgow ; glazing,  W.  Meikle  & Sons, 
Glasgow  ; painting,  Alexander  Kemp,  Motherwell. 
The  measurers  were  Messrs.  Duff  & Henderson, 
Glasgow.  Mr.  James  Dempster,  Motherwell,  acted 
as  clerk  of  works.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Alexander 
Cullen. 

Sea-bathing  Station,  Aberdeen.— The  new 
wing,  containing  twelve  plunge  baths,  sitz,  and 
Russian  baths,  has  now  been  linished.  The  walls 
are  of  Ruabon  compressed  bricks,  and  the  baths  are 
of  the  most  modern  type.  The  total  cost  of  the 
station  has  been  10,000/.  Mr.  John  Rust,  Aberdeen, 
is  architect. 

Congregational  Church,  Meersbrook  Park, 
Sheffield. — Foundation  stones  of  the  church 
being  erected  at  Meersbrook  Park,  Heeley,  Sheffield, 
were  laid  on  the  13th  inst.  The  site  is  at  the 
junction  of  Chesterfield  and  Beeton  roads,  adjoining 
the  old  building,  which  will  be  used  as  a school. 
The  scheme  provides  for  the  removal  of  the  exist- 
ing iron  church,  and  for  the  erection  in  its  place  of 
a permanent  school  with  class-rooms.  The  new 
church  will  provide  accommodation  for  500  persons, 
with  choir  seats  for  thirty  in  a chancel  recess.  A 
gallery,  capable  of  containing  200  more,  may  be 
added  if  required.  There  are  vestries,  with  lavatories 
in  the  rear.  The  lecture-room  adjoining  the  iron 
church  will  accommodate  fifty  or  sixty  persons. 
The  church  is  being  built  of  red  brick,  with  Matlock 
stone  dressings.  A chief  feature  in  the  design  will 
be  two  turrets,  for  ventilating  purposes,  flanking  the 
entrance.  The  contract  price  is  3,100/.  Messrs. 
Hemsoll  & Paterson,  of  Norfolk-row,  Sheffield,  are 
the  architects. 

Grammar  School,  Shepton  Mallet.— On  the 
14th  inst.  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  grammar 
school  buildings,  Shepton  Mallet,  was  laid.  The 
edifice  will  have  accommodation  for  60  boys,  will 
contain  the  school-room,  45  ft.  by  21  ft. ; class-room, 
25  ft.  by  16  ft.  ; hat  and  coat  room  with  lavatory, 
16  ft.  6 in.  by  13  ft.  6 in.,  with  the  master's  residence 
attached,  containing  study,  dining-room,  and  pantry, 
with  kitchen  and  necessary  offices  on  ground  floor, 
and  four  bedrooms  and  bath-room  on  second  floor. 
The  whole  building  occupies  an  area  83  ft.  in 
length,  and  54  ft.  in  depth,  and  is  built  with  bastard 
freestone,  with  Bath  freestone  dressing  on  the 
external  face.  There  is  also  a workshop,  latrines, 
and  cycle  house  detached  at  rear,  with  a frontage  of 
50  ft.,  and  built  with  the  same  material.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  2,282/.  The  builder  is  Mr.  S.  Dodimead, 
of  Shepton  ; the  County  Surveyor,  Mr.  Willcox,  is 
the  architect. 

School  of  Art,  Pokesdown,  Hants.— On  the 
14th  inst.  a memorial  stone  was  laid  at  the  Science, 
Art,  and  Technical  School  buildings  now  being 
erected  in  Christchurch-road,  Pokesdown.  The 
ground  floor  will  contain  a public  entrance  hall  with 
separate  side  entrance  for  pupils,  and  a large  hall 
capable  of  seating  400  to  500  people.  On  the  upper 
floors  will  be  a chemical  laboratory,  and  rooms  for 
the  art  students.  The  materials  being  used  are  red 
Bridgwater  bricks  relieved  by  blue  Staffordshire 
bricks  and  Bath  stone.  The  builder  is  Mr.  T.  Head, 
and  the  architect  Mr.  James  Morlev. 

Congregational  Church  and' Schools,  Mor- 
peth.— A memorial  stone  was  laid  on  the  22nd  inst. 
in  these  buildings,  which,  in  addition  to  the  church, 
school,  and  infant  class-room,  has  a ladies'  parlour, 
and  rooms  for  a caretaker.  The  cost  of  the  whole, 
land  included,  is  estimated  at  2,700/.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Taylor,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  the  architect. 

Board  Schools,  Smethwick.— On  the  16th  inst. 
a new  girls' school  and  pupil  teachers' centre,  erected 
by  the  Smethwick  School  Board  in  Crockett's-lane, 
were  opened.  The  builder  was  Mr.  J.  Harley,  and 
the  architect,  Mr.  F.  J.  Gill. 

New  Schools,  Keswick.— The  new  High  School 
at  Keswick  was  opened  on  the  16th  inst.  The  cost 
of  the  buildings  was  about  6,000/.  The  contractor 
was  Mr.  Isaac  Hodgson,  and  the  architects  were 
Messrs.  Austin  & Paley,  of  Lancaster. 

Parish  Church,  Bellahouston. — New  tran- 
septs and  a chancel  were  opened  in  this  church  on 
the  1 8th  inst.  The  architect  for  the  additions  was 
Mr.  W.  F.  M’Gibbon,  of  Glasgow. 

Chapel,  Rhyddings. — The  memorial  stone  of  a 
Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel  at  Rhyddings  has  just 
been  laid.  The  new  building,  when  completed,  will 
seat  700  people.  The  contract  is  being  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  J.  & F.  Weaver,  Manselton,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Thomas,  architect,  Bridgend. 

Police  Office,  Paignton,  Devon.— The  police 
buildings  now  being  erected  in  Paignton  are  nearly 
finished,  and  will  be  occupied  in  a week  or  two. 
The  building  faces  Palace-avenue,  on  which  it  has 
a frontage  of  over  70  ft.,  with  an  additional  frontage 
on  a side  road  of  about  100  ft.  They  consist  of 
sergeants’,  single  and  married  constables',  and  public 
quarters,  sessions  room,  cells,  &c.  The  heating  is 
by  means  of  a Kennell  improved  superheated -boiler. 
The  contract  is  for  about  3,500/.  Messrs.  Dart  & 
Pollard  are  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Harbottle, 
of  Exeter,  the  architect. 


Church,  Shotton,  North  Wales.— On  the 
14th  inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  a church  at 
Shotton  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Gladstone.  The  first  part 
of  the  edifice  to  be  built  will  consist  of  the  nave, 
south  aisle,  chancel,  and  chapel  (the  north  aisle  and 
tower  being  left  for  future  extension).  Seating  ac- 
commodation will  be  provided  for  570,  and  the  cost, 
including  the  -site,  will  amount  to  5,700/.  It  is  de- 
signed in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Douglas  & Minshull,  of  Chester. 

Workhouse  Hospital,  Mansfield.— On  the 
15th  inst.  a hospital  erected  in  connexion  with  the 
workhouse  at  Mansfield  was  opened.  It  is  a two- 
story  building  to  accommodate  sixty-eight  female 
patients.  There  is  already  an  older  block  of  in- 
firmary buildings,  erected  in  1883,  which  accommo- 
dates about  100  patients,  but  the  new  premises  have 
been  built  to  meet  increased  requirements  owing  to 
the  growth  of  the  population  in  the  Poor  Law 
district.  An  adjoining  block  contains  maternity 
wards  and  accommodation  for  the  medical  and 
nursing  staffs.  The  new  building  will  be  known  as 
the  Victoria  Hospital.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
whole  is  12,000 /.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Blake  & Beeley,  of  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  D.  Ireson 
was  clerk  of  the  works.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
R.  F.  Vallance,  of  Mansfield. 

Congregational  Church,  Crosby.— This  new 
church  building  was  dedicated  on  the  15th  inst.  It 
has  been  constructed  of  Runcorn  stone,  and  is  early 
Gothic  in  style,  with  a wide  nave.  There  are  two 
transepts,  a chancel  with  choir  stalls  on  each  side, 
and  also  vestries  for  the  pastor  and  choir.  The 
principal  entrance  is  by  a large  porch  approaching 
from  Eshe-road,  four  entrances  in  all  being  provided. 
All  the  joinery  work  has  been  done  with  pitchpine, 
and  the  seats  are  of  the  same  material.  The  church 
is  lighted  with  electricity,  and  heated  by  hot  water 
pipes.  A two-manual  organ,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Norman  & Beard,  of  Norwich,  has  been  fixed  on  the 
west  side  of  the  chancel  at  a cost  of  630/.  The 
builders  were  Messrs.  Hughes  & Stirling,  of  Bootle, 
and  the  architects  Messrs.  Douglas  & Fordham,  of 
Chester. 

Additions  to  Schools,  Purley,  Surrey.— An 
addition  recently  made  to  the  Warehousemen, 
Clerks’,  and  Drapers’  Schools,  at  Purley,  was  in- 
augurated on  Saturday,  the  17th  inst.  It  comprises 
a lofty  central  hall,  capable  of  holding  400  people, 
and  having  on  either  side  an  extensive  range  of 
class-rooms,  while  underneath  the  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, which  is  reached  by  an  ample  staircase,  is  a 
large  playground.  The  structure  is  of  red  brick  and 
Victoria  stone.  The  cost  was  upwards  of  9,000/. 
Messrs.  J.  Kingwell  Cole  and  Kenneth  Wood  were 
the  architects. 

Academy,  Kilmarnock. — The  new  Kilmarnock 
Academy  buildings,  though  not  quite  finished,  were 
recently  opened.  The  building  has  been  treated  in 
the  Queen  Anne  style.  The  central  hall  is  62  ft.  by 
26  ft.,  and  has  boys'  and  girls’  staircases  adjoining, 
with  galleries  communicating  with  the  various  class- 
rooms on  the  different  floors.  Altogether  there  is 
on  the  ground  and  second  floors  accommodation  for 
868  scholars.  On  the  third  floor  there  is  a cookery 
class-room,  chemical  laboratory,  &c.  There  are 
twenty-two  class  - rooms  in  all.  Among  other 
accessories  being  provided  are  a swimming-bath,  a 
workshop,  and  gymnasium.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
R.  S.  Ingram,  and  the  builder  Mr.  A.  Calderwood. 

Church,  Abercynon,  Wales.— The  new  church 
of  St.  Donat’s  at  Abercynon,  near  Llanwonno,  has 
recently  been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 
The  building  affords  accommodation  tor  500  persons, 
and  comprises  a chancel,  nave,  south  aisle,  and 
western  gallery.  The  latter  is  supported  by  a brick 
arcade.  The  church  is  lined  throughout  internally 
with  red  Cattybrook  bricks.  The  open  timber  roof 
is  of  pitch-pine,  not  stained  nor  varnished.  The 
external  dressings  are  of  the  same  bricks,  with  the 
exception  of  the  east  and  west  windows  and  buttress 
weatherings,  which  are  of  Doulting  stone.  Owing 
to  the  building  site  being  on  the  side  of  a hill,  there 
is  a considerable  space  under  the  nave  floor,  which 
will  ultimately  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  a 
parish-room.  The  cost  was  about  3,000/.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  G.  E.  Halliday,  Diocesan  Surveyor, 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  Games,  of  Abercynon. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Bridge,  Llangadock. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
bridge  over  the  Sawdde  river  near  Llangadock 
village.  It  will  be  made  of  steel,  of  three  spans, 
45  ft.  each,  and  12  ft.  wide,  and  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Morgan  Davies,  Swansea. 

Electric  Lighting,  Hanley.— A Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inquiry  was  held  at  Hanley,  on  the 
14th  inst.,  with  reference  to  an  application  by  the 
Town  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  a further  sum 
of  4,000/.  for  electric  lighting  purposes.  The  Town 
Clerk  explained  that  the  annual  rateable  value  of 
the  borough  was  197,912/.,  and  the  balance  of  out- 
standing loans  was  216,557/.  On  February  6,  1S93, 
the  Corporation  obtained  sanction  to  borrow 
21,000/.  for  electric  lighting,  repavable  in 
twenty-five  years.  On  June  14,  1894,  they 
borrowed  a further  sum  of  1,100/.,  repayable  in  ten 
years  ; on  May  29,  1895,  5,000/.,  on  November  28, 
19,000/.,  and  on  July  27,  1897,  14,800/.,  repayable  in 
twenty-five  years.  The  present  loan  being  part  of 
the  general  scheme,  it  was  desirable  that  its  repay- 
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ment  should  be  extended  over  twenty-five  years  also. 
They  had  at  present  363  private  customers,  and 
these  were  rapidly  increasing.  Mr.  Cowell,  electri- 
cal engineer,  stated  that  the  private  lamps  were 
equal  to  25,750  lamps  of  8-candle  power.  They 
were  supplied  from  four  feeders,  and  it  was 
wanted  now  to  put  down  a new  high- 
tension  feeder  to  supplement  these.  Owing  to 
the  great  demand  in  the  evening  the  tension  dropped 
to  94  volts,  whereas  the  minimum  allowed  was  97. 
It  was  also  explained  that  the  Council  wished  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ground  being  opened  for  tele- 
phone purposes  to  lay  down  some  new  low-pressure 
distributing  mains.  The  present  application  was  to 
meet  the  estimated  requirements  during  the  next 
twelve  months. 

Water  Supply,  Chesterfield.— On  the  16th 
inst.  a Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held 
at  Chesterfield,  with  respect  to  an  application  by  the 
Rural  District  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  money 
for  the  purposes  of  the  scheme  for  the  extension  of 
the  northern  water-supply  system.  The  inquiry  was 
also  relative  to  an  application  by  the  Dronfield 
Urban  District  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
5,189/.  Mr.  E.  M.  Eaton,  Consulting  Engineer,  in 
explaining  the  scheme,  said  the  authority  had  already 
control  of  2,000  acres  of  gathering  ground  for  the 
purposes  of  the  northern  water-supply,  but  they 
were  very  deficient  in  reservoir  storage.  The  Bar- 
brook  watershed  was  the  most  prolific  gathering 
ground.  The  Barbrook  drainage  area,  down  to  the 
lower  of  the  two  existing  reservoirs,  was  1,319 
acres,  of  which  the  scheme  now  suggested  was  in- 
tended to  deal  with  1,038  acres.  The  available  rain- 
fall for  the  drainage  area  he  estimated  to  be  a little 
over  15  in.  The  total  yield  of  the  1,038  acres 
would  amount  to  991,000  gallons  a day,  but  that 
would  involve  a very  much  larger  storage  than  they 
needed,  or  had  ground  to  construct,  so  that  they 
had  taken  it  upon  the  probable  requirements  of  the 
district  for  a reasonable  period  in  advance,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  intended  reservoir  was  made  a little 
over  71,000,000  gallons.  The  existing  works,  with 
the  contemplated  additions,  would  give  a supply  for 
the  next  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  In  addition  to 
the  7 1,000,000  of  storage,  they  had  a service  reservoir 
at  High-lane,  Mosborough.  The  water  from  the 
Barbrook  area  was  very  peaty,  and  they  had  had  a 
difficulty  with  regard  to  lead  poisoning.  It  was 
proposed  to  neutralise  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water 
by  a layer  of  broken  chalk  in  the  reservoir,  which 
would  prevent  the  action  on  the  lead  pipes  which 
led  to  lead  poisoning. 

Electric  Lighting  and  Street  Works, 
Brighton. — At  the  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton,  on 
the  14th  inst.,  a Local  Government  Board  inquiry 
was  held  into  the  proposal  of  the  Town  Council  to 
borrow  56,300/.  for  purposes  of  electric  lighting  and 
1,750/.  for  street  improvement.  The  Town  Clerk 
explained  that  the  amount  proposed  to  be  borrowed 
for  electric  lighting  included  the  probable  expendi- 
ture for  two  years.  The  loan  for  street  improve- 
ment was  required  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
south  side  of  Madeira-road.  The  necessity  for  this 
had  arisen  through  the  washing  away  of  the  Chain 
Pier,  which  left  a gap  in  the  frontage.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  retaining  wall  in  front  of  the 
Aquarium  eastward. 

Sewage  Works,  Chadderton.  — The  new 
sewage  purification  works  at  Chadderton,  con- 
structed from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Diggle, 
C.E.,  Heywood,  were  formally  opened  on  the  17th 
inst.  The  site,  situated  at  Slacks  Valley,  contains 
15  acres,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  disposal  works 
and  the  sewage  scheme  has  been  80,000/.,  of  which 
50,000 /.  has  been  expended  on  sewerage. 

Bridge,  Gilsland,  Cumberland.— On  the  20th 
inst.  a number  of  members  of  the  Cumberland 
County  Council  inspected  the  stone  bridge  over  the 
Irthing  at  Gilsland,  which  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  built  on  the  skew  principle,  and  has 
cost  about  1,400/.,  including  road  diversions.  The 
builder  was  Mr.  T.  Telfer  Laughton,  and  the 
engineer  Mr.  G.  J.  Bell,  County  Surveyor. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Windows,  AstburY  CHUrch.— A large  five- 
light  window  and  two  smaller  ones  in  the  chancel 
0?  Astbury  Memorial  Church,  Handsworth,  near 
Birmingham,  have  recently  been  filled  with  stained 
glass.  °The  work  was  designed  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Camm,  and  executed  at  his  studio,  Smethwick,  Bir- 
mingham. 

St.  Paul’s,  Goswell-Road,  E.C.— This  church, 
built  by  the  late  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  is  now 
undergoing  thorough  internal  cleaning,  and  decora- 
tion in  gold  and  colour,  with  a large  painting  in  the 
east  end  of  the  church  representing  “ The  Lord's 
Supper.”  In  fact  the  whole  building  will  be  painted 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  work  is  being  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  & Bros.,  of  Newman-street, 
W.,  under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Romaine  Walker. 

Memorial  Window,  Malton.— A memorial 
window  placed  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Malton, 
has  recently  been  dedicated.  It  represents  **  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  and  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  of  London. 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE. — The  iron  foot-bridge  designed  by  M M. 
Rcsal  and  Alby,  to  serve  for  the  construction  of  the 
Alexandre  III.  bridge,  has  been  placed  in  position. 

The  sketch  for  the  monument  to  Gounod  to  be 

placed  in  the  Parc  Monceau  is  completed.  Three 
figures  representing  Mirelle,  Marguerite,  and  Juliet, 
surround  the  pedestal,  on  which  is  the  bust  of  the 
composer,  and  against  which  is  shown  a piano  with 
a figure  of  the  Genius  of  Music  playing  on  it  ; a not 

very  happy  thought. The  house  of  the  late 

painter,  Gustave  Moreau,  is  shortly  to  be  opened  to 

the  public  as  a museum. At  Jargeau,  on  Sunday 

last,  a monument  to  Jeanne  Dare  was  inaugurated, 
which  was  the  last  work  of  the  late  sculptor  Alfred 

Lanson. M.  Osiris  is  about  to  completely  restore 

the  Chateau  of  Malmaison,  which  he  is  going 
to  present  to  the  State,  and  which  will  form 
a very  curious  museum  of  things  connected 

with  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire. The  jury  in 

the  competition  for  the  restoration  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  of  Besanyon  have  selected  M.  Lambert,  of 

Paris,  as  architect  for  the  work. M.  Ferdinand 

Deconde,  architect,  of  Wassy,  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  undertake  the  restoration  of  the  facade 
of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  in  that  town,  as  it  is 
presumed  to  have  existed,  according  to  various 

documents  and  sketches,  before  the  fire  of  1591. 

M.  Henri  Dupray  is  at  work  on  two  large  compo- 
sitions for  the  Mairie  at  Vincennes,  commissioned 
by  the  Conseil-Gen6ral,  and  intended  for  the  grand 
staircase.  One  represents  the  defence  of  Vin- 
cennes in  1812  by  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  ; and 
the  other,  the  army  of  Paris  quitting  Vincennes 
to  cross  the  Marne,  in  1870,  the  day  of  the 

battle  of  Champignv. It  fis  probable  that 

the  fine  monumental  group  by  M.  Dalou,  “ The 
Triumph  of  the  Republic,”  of  which  we  gave  an 
illustration  some  years  ago  (taken  from  the  full-si/.e 
model)  will  be  inaugurated  on  July  14  next  year.  It 
is  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  in  the  Place  de 

la  Nation. The  death  is  announced,  at  the  early 

age  of  forty-eight,  of  M.  Jean  Alexandre  Pezieux, 
the  sculptor.  He  was  a pupil  of  Jouffroy,  Fabich, 
and  M.  Tony  Noel,  and  obtained  a medal  of  the 
third  class  and  travelling  scholarship  in  1882,  and  a 
medal  of  the  first  class  in  1894.  Among  his  principal 
works  were  “ Non  Omnes  Morimur,”  a marble 
group  belonging  to  the  Paris  Municipality ; “ O 
Jeunesse,"  a marble  statue  in  the  Musee  Galliera, 
and  a figure  entitled  “ Songe  d’Avenir,”  bought  by  the 
Paris  Municipality  from  the  Salon  of  1896,  which 
the  artist  was  engaged  in  executing  in  marble  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Mr.  W.  L.  Le  Maitre,  Civil  Engineer,  of  West- 
minster, has  removed  his  local  office  at  Bristol  to 
Carlton  Chambers,  Baldwin-street,  Bristol. 

Antioxide. — Messrs.  Peters,  Bartsch,  & Co.  have 
sent  us  a sample  of  their  antioxide.  It  is  a trans- 
parent varnish  which,  when  applied  to  iron,  steel,  or 
other  metal,  protects  it  from  oxidation  and  corro- 
sion. It  is  also  intended  for  the  protection  of 
painted  surfaces. 

Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.— We 
have  received  the  prospectus  and  time  table  of  this 
school,  under  the  control  of  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Board  of  the  London  County  Council,  which 
includes  classes  for  architectural  design  under  Mr. 
Ricardo,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  from  the 
point  of  view  that  architecture  should  respond  to 
the  facts  of  modern  life.  Shaded  drawing,  for 
architects,  conducted  by  Mr.  Chadwick  ; stone 
working  for  architects,  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Hook  ; lead 
work  for  architects  and  plumbers  by  Mr.  Troup  ; 
stained  glass  work,  by  Mr.  Whall  ; modelling,  by 
Mr.  E.  Roscoe  Mullins,  &c. 

Battersea  Polytechnic.— This  institution  has 
added  to  its  programme  classes  for  instruction  in 
builders'  estimates  and  quantity-taking,  under  Mr. 
J.  Bartlett.  They  are  divided  into  elementarv  and 
advanced  classes.  In  the  elementary  class  students 
will  receive  instruction  in  taking-off,  abstracting, 
and  billing  from  simple  examples.  Students  joining 
this  class  must  have  passed  in  technical  mensuration 
and  elementary  building  construction.  In  the 
advanced  class  the  method  of  measurement  adopted 
under  each  trade  will  be  fully  dealt  with,  and  com- 
plete examples  of  taking-off,  abstracting,  and  billing 
will  be  given  in  each  trade.  Students  joining 
the  advanced  class  must  have  passed  in  ele- 
mentary quantities  and  advanced  building  con- 
struction. This  class  will  also  deal,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  more  advanced  examples,  including 
examples  of  measurement  from  building,  also  adjust- 
ment of  accounts  and  formation  of  prices.  These 
classes  will  be  examined  at  the  end  of  the  session 
by  the  Polytechnic,  and  certificates  will  be  awarded. 

Collapse  of  a Building,  Govan,  N.B.— Through 
the  collapse  of  a building  in  Govan,  near  Glasgow, 
on  the  19th  inst.  five  men  were  killed  and  three 
injured.  A year  ago  a new  building  of  four  flats 
was  erected  with  frontages  to  Govan-road,  Napier- 
street,  and  Main-street.  The  upper  flats  were  to  be 
used  as  a model  lodging-house,  and  the  street  flat 
was  occupied  by  a firm  of  grocers.  The  building  is 
understood  to  be  fireproof,  all  the  floors  being  laid 
with  concrete.  It  appears  that  the  work  of  laying 


the  concrete  on  the  fourth  floor  was  being  proceeded 
with,  at  about  three  o'clock,  when  without  any 
warning,  the  floor  collapsed  and  fell  right  through 
to  the  ground,  crashing  through  and  wrecking  the 
grocer's  shop.  No  cause  can  as  yet  be  assigned  for 
the  accident,  as  the  building  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
sound  and  substantial. 

Public  Works,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 
— On  the  15th  inst.  a Local  Government  Board 
inquiry  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Stretford 
Urban  District  Council  into  the  application  of  the 
Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  6,000/.  for  the  pro- 
vision of  a Technical  Institute  and  Public  Library, 
and  4,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  land  at  Pennington- 
lane  for  purposes  of  public  walks  and  pleasure 
grounds. 

The  Registration  of  Plumbers’ and  Domestic 
Sanitation. — The  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  pre- 
sided at  a public  meeting  in  Manchester  on  Monday, 
at  which  Dr.  Mansel-Howe  delivered  an  address  on 
“ The  Registration  of  Plumbers’  and  Domestic 
Sanitation.”  We  must,  he  said,  feel  that  it  was 
upon  the  efficiency  of  a system  ensuring  the  quali- 
fication of  plumbers,  and  enabling  the  public  to 
recognise  the  qualified  man,  that  sanitary  plumbing 
actually  depended.  The  registration  of  the  plumber 
deserved  to  come  under  the  recognition  and  the  pro- 
tection of  Parliament.  Mr.  Lees  Knowles,  M.P., 
said  that  all  parties  in  the  Hpuse  were  committed 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  the  main  object  of  which 
was  to  afford  additional  safeguards  to  the  public 
health  by  enabling  persons  employing  plumbers  to 
select,  when  they  desired  to  do  so,  those 
who  had  given  evidence  of  their  qualification 
for  plumbers'  work.  There  were  opponents  to 
the  Bill,  but  when  it  was  explained  that  it 
was  not  in  any  way  intended  to  create  a monopoly, 
they  withdrew  their  opposition.  The  Bill  conferred, 
as  it  were,  a degree  upon  plumbers,  and  what  they 
wanted  was  that  this  degree  of  Registered  Plumbers 
should  be  recognised  by  the  law.  The  Lancashire 
County  Council,  in  one  of  their  reports,  emphasised 
the  fact  that  the  operative  plumber  was  frequently 
left  to  carry  out  most  responsible  work  by  himself. 
They  had  many  precedents  for  registration,  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  subject  was  one  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  any  Government. 
What,  however,  was  wanted  was  the  support  and 
assistance  of  the  general  public  opinion.  The 
Government  required  to  be  stirred  up  in  the  matter, 
and  he  suggested  that  the  supporters  of  the  move- 
ment ought  to  make  a representation  to  Parliament 
and  explain  what  their  views  were,  pointing  out 
that  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  that  the 
Bill  should  be  passed. 

Proposed  Large  Graying  Dock  on  the 
Tyne.— The  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle  states  that  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Docks  Committee  of  the  River 
Tyne  Commissioners  was  held  on  the  19th  inst.,  in 
Newcastle,  when  a deputation  was  received  from 
the  Elswick  Works  consisting  of  two  of  the 
principals  of  the  firm  of  Sir  W.  G Armstrong, 
Whitworth,  & Co.,  Ltd.,  viz.,  Sir  Andrew  Noble,  and 
Col.  Watts.  The  deputation  had  a most  important 
scheme  to  lay  before  the  committee,  i.t\,  the  urging 
of  the  great  advisability  and  indeed  the  pressing 
necessity  of  the  Commissioners  making  a large 
graving  dock  on  the  Tyne  that  should  be  capable 
of  accommodating  the  largest  battleships, 
cruisers,  and  ocean-going  passenger  liners.  Sir 
Andrew  Noble  said  he  considered  that  the  graving 
dock  should  have  an  entrance  of  S5  ft.  width  and  be 
600  ft.  to  700  ft.  long,  with  a depth  of  at  least  28  ft. 
of  water  at  ordinary  spring  tides.  He  thought  that 
if  the  Commissioners  would  take  up  this  special 
work,  the  Admiralty  might  be  willing  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  the  scheme,  seeing  that  there  was  on 
the  north-east  coast  no  place  where  the  largest 
battleships  and  cruisers  could  be  docked  for  the 
purpose  of  repairs,  &c.  In  the  end,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Docks  Committee  should  hold  a special 
meeting  at  an  early  date  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  matter. 

Street  Improvement  Works,  Bath.— A Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at  Bath  on 
the  14th  inst.  respecting  the  Urban  Authority’s 
application  for  sanction  to  borrow  18,000/.  in 
connexion  with  the  London  Street  improvement 
scheme. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Settlement  of  the  Quarries  Dispute, 
Aberdeen.— We  learn  that  this  dispute  has  at 
length  been  settled  ; all  the  men  were  reinstated  on 
Thursday  morning,  and  the  suspension  of  masons  is 
also  concluded.  About  800  operatives  were  affected 
by  it.  Of  these  150  had  up  to  Saturday  last  left  the 
city  for  employment  elsewhere,  assisted  by  re- 
moval grants  from  the  union.  On  Monday, 
at  a joint  meeting  of  the  Committees  of  the  Master 
Masons’  Association  and  of  the  Quarry-owners’ 
Association,  Mr.  Wight,  manager  for  Messrs. 
Manuelle  & Co.,  stated  that  his  firm  was  prepared 
to  regulate  the  pay  at  Dancing  Cairns  Quarry  with 
the  other  quarries  in  the  district.  Should  the  men 
accept  this,  both  the  quarry  dispute  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  masons  will  be  at  an  end.  We  under- 
stand that  the  acceptance  of  these  terms  led  to  the 
termination  of  the  dispute. 

Building  Trade,  Staffordshire.— The  building 

trade  for  the  time  of  the  year  is  exceptionally 
good,  and  bricklayers  are  in  request,  advertise- 
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menls  for  men  continually  appearing.  Joiners  are 
busy,  with  none  out  of  work.  Plasterers  are  well 
employed,  but  they  are  not  so  busy  as  last  week. 
Painters  and  plumbers  are  very  busy,  with  no  un- 
employed. In  all  the  brick  and  tile  yards  in  North 
Staffordshire  great  activity  exists,  the  operatives 
being  very  busy.  At  Leek  all  branches  are  fairly 
busy,  with  a small  number  on  the  out  of  work  list. 
At  Stafford  stonemasons  are  also  busy.  Joiners 
and  bricklayers  report  a slight  decline,  with  a few 
out  of  work. — Staffordshire  Sentinel. 


LEGAL. 

ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 

THE  case  of  Harding  v.  The  Cleveland  House 
Syndicate,  Limited,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Channel!, 
sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the  21st  inst. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  said  that  Mr.  Justice 
Phillimore  had,  as  Vacation  Judge,  granted  an  interim 
injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from  building 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  plaintiff's  ancient  lights. 
He  and  his  learned  friend  who  appeared  on  the 
other  side  had  agreed,  subject  to  his  Lordship’s  per- 
mission, that  the  interim  injunction  should  be  con- 
tinued over  the  next  motion  day,  with  liberty  to 
the  plaintiff  to  amend  the  writ  by  striking  out  the 
ord  “ syndicate  ” from  the  defendant's  title,  which 
was  wrong.  There  would  also  be  liberty  to  either 
side  to  inspect  each  other's  buildings. 

His  lordship  assented  to  the  application. 


ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE  : ALLEGED 
“RUSHING  UP.” 

The  case  of  Keeble  v.  Poole  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Channel!,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the 
2 1st  inst.,  on  the  application  of  the  plaintiff  to 
restrain  the  defendant,  by  injunction,  from  interfering 
with  his  ancient  lights. 

Upon  the  application  of  counsel  his  Lordship 
directed  that  the  case  should  stand  over,  the  de- 
fendant in  the  meantime  undertaking  not  to  build  so 
as  to  obstruct  or  darken  the  plaintiff's  ancient 
lights  as  heretofore  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Q.C.,  for  the  plaintiff,  said  that 
the  defendant  had  worked  day  and  night  to  rush  up 
his  building,  and  he,  on  behalf  of  his  client, 
intended  to  ask  for  a mandatory  injunction. 


BUILDING  DISPUTE  AT  ISLINGTON 

COUNSEL  applied  c.r  parte  to  Mr.  Justice  Channel!, 
sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the  21st  inst.,  for  an 
interim  injunction  over  the  28th  inst.  restraining  a 
Mr.  Buckle  and  Messrs.  Morley  & Lawrence,  Limited, 
from  pulling  down  or  otherwise  interfering  with  the 
walls  or  structure  of  No.  257,  Upper-street,  Islington. 
The  learned  counsel  stated  that  his  client  demised 
to  Mr.  Buckle  for  a term  of  years  Nos.  257  and  258, 
Upper-street,  and  last  Thursday  he  heard  from  that 
gentleman  (Mr.  Buckle)  that  alterations  were  being 
made  to  No.  257.  On  the  plaintiff  sending  up  to 
see  what  the  alterations  were  he  found  that  the 
shop  part  of  No.  257  was  completely  gutted, 
and  part  of  the  boundary  wall  pulled  down,  the 
house  being  thrown  into  and  forming  part  of  the 
next  house,  No.  256,  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  not 
interested.  The  lease  to  Mr.  Buckle  gave  him  no 
right  to  pull  down  the  premises  in  question. 

His  lordship  granted  the  application,  and  gave 
leave  to  serve  notice  of  motion  for  the  28th  inst.  to 
continue  the  injunction. 


ACTION  BY  THE  OWNER  OF  A BUILDING 
ESTATE. 

The  case  of  Hutchings  v.  the  Seaford  Urban 
District  Council  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Channell, 
sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the  21st  inst.,  on  the 
application  of  the  plaintiff,  the  owner  of  a building 
estate  at  Seaford,  to  restrain  the  defendants  by 
injunction  from  laying  a drain  across  his  property, 
the  defendants  not  having  complied  with  certain 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
urged  that  the  defendants  had  no  right  to  go  on 
private  proper tj'  other  than  along  a road  or  some- 
tnfng  ot  that  sort,  except  they  complied  with  the 
conditions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  viz.,  (1)  by 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  (2)  by  the  defendants’ 
surveyor  reporting  that  the  work  was  necessary. 
Counsel  went  on  to  state  that  neither  of  those  con- 
ditions had  been  complied  with. 

In  the  result  his  lordship  refused  the  application 
for  an  interim  injunction,  but  reserved  the  costs  till 
the  trial. 


APPLICATION  TO  RESTRAIN  ERECTION 
OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  case  of  Brown  v.  Sheinman  & Volk  was  in 
the  list  for  hearing  before  Mr.  Justice  Channell, 
sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the  21st  inst.,  it  being 
an  application  by  the  plaintiff  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  erecting  buildings  so  as 
to  interfere  with  his  ancient  lights. 

When  the  case  was  called  on,  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  asked  that  the  motion  might  be  allowed  to 
stand  over  for  a week,  in  order  that  his  client  might 
be  allowed  to  amend  the  writ  and  the  notice  of 


motion  by  adding  some  more  defendants,  with  leave 
to  serve  them  to  appear  on  the  28th  inst.  The 
present  defendants  did  not  offer  any  objection  to 
the  course  proposed. 

The  application  was  accordingly  granted. 


APPLICATION  TO  RESTRAIN  ERECTION 
OF  BUILDINGS 

The  case  of  Oppert  v.  Cochrane  and  others  was 
in  the  list  for  hearing  before  Mr.  Justice  Channell, 
sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the  21st.  inst.,  on  the 
application  of  the  plaintiff  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  the  erection  of  certain 
buildings,  &c. 

When  the  case  was  called  on  counsel  stated  that 
it  had  been  mutually  agreed  that  the  motion  should 
stand  over  for  a week,  certain  evidence  to  be  filed 
on  or  before  the  28th  inst.  His  lordship  assented 
to  this  arrangement. 


IMPORTANT  ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Coles  and  Others  v.  the  Salters’  Com- 
pany came  before  Mr.  Justice  Channell,  sitting  as 
Vacation  Judge,  on  the  21st  inst. 

Mr.  Mulligan,  Q.C.,  for  the  plaintiffs,  stated  that 
the  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  to  restrain 
the  defendants  from  building  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
plaintiffs’  ancient  lights.  Affidavits  had  been  filed, 
and  the  position  of  matters  was  this — very  eminent 
architects  were  not  agreed.  On  the  affidavit 
evidence,  and  subject  to  his  lordship's  sanction,  it 
had  been  arranged  that  the  motion  should  stand  till 
the  trial,  the  action  to  be  set  down  at  once  without 
pleadings,  but  pleadings  to  be  delivered  notwith- 
standing the  Long  Vacation,  with  liberty  to  either 
party  to  apply  to  advance  the  trial.  The  learned 
counsel  stated’  that  he  should  like  it  to  be  understood 
that  if  the  defendants  continued  to  build  they  would 
do  so  at  their  own  risk. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Q.C.,for  the  defendants,  consented 
to  this  arrangement. 

His  lordship : That  seems  a very  reasonable 
arrangement  for  both  parties. 

Mr.  Alexander : The  costs  will  be  dealt  with  at 
the  trial. 

His  lordship  : Yes.  There  will  be  no  interim  in- 
junction or  undertaking  as  to  the  defendants’  build- 
ing, but,  as  Mr.  Mulligan  says,  it  will  be  at  the 
defendants'  risk. 


APPLICATION  TO  RESTRAIN  ERECTION  OF 
A WALL. 

The  case  of  Kitson  v.  Saunderson  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Channell,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on 
the  2 1st  inst.,  on  the  application  of  the  plaintiff  to 
restrain  the  defendant  from  erecting  a wall  so  as  to 
obstruct  his  (plaintiff’s)  ancient  lights. 

Upon  the  case  being  called  on  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  stated  that  the  case  was  practically  settled, 
but  both  parties  wished  that  the  motion  might  be 
allowed  to  stand  over  for  a week  in  order  that 
terms  might  finally  be  arranged. 

The  application  was  granted. 


ALLEGED  INFRINGEMENT  OF  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS  AT  SURBITON. 

The  case  of  Philpott  v.  the  Surbiton  and  Long 
Ditton,  &c.,  Society,  Limited,  was  in  the  list  for 
hearing  before  Mr.  Justice  Channell,  sitting  as  Vaca- 
tion Judge,  on  the  21st  inst.,  it  being  an  application 
by  the  plaintiff  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  the 
erection  of  a building  so  as  to  obstruct  his  ancient 
lights. 

Upon  the  case  being  called  on,  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  stated  that  negotiations  were  in  progress 
between  the  parties  with  regard  to  a settlement,  and 
by  the  consent  of  both  sides  he  asked  that  the  case 
might  be  allowed  to  stand  out  of  the  list  formally, 
witli  liberty  to  either  party  to  apply  to  have  it  re- 
instated. 

His  lordship  allowed  the  application 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  September  24. 

London  and  Provincial  Builders’  Foremens  A ssociation. 
— Monthly  Meeting,  7.30  p.m. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters. — Visit  to  Eton 
and  Windsor. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — Visit  to  Sir  David 
Salomon’s  Workshops. 

Tuesday,  September  27. 

Sanitary  Institute.  — Congress  at  Birmingham. 
Inaugural  Address  by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  3 p.in. 
Opening  of  Health  Exhibition  by  the  Mayor,  8.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  September  28. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Society.  — Honorary  Pre- 
sident’s address. 

Sanitary  Institute.— Congress  at  Birmingham.  _ Con- 
ferences, &c.,  10  to  1 p.m.  and  2 to  5 p.m.  Reception  of 
the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  8.30  p.m. 

Provident  Institution  of  Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks 
of  IVorks. — Quarterly  Meeting  of  Directors.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  September  29. 

Sanitary  Institute. — Congress  at  Birmingham.  Meeting 
of  Sections  10  to  2 p.m.  Lecture  by  Dr.  Childs,  8.30  p.m 


Friday,  September  30. 

Sanitary  Institute. — Congress  at  Birmingham.  Meet- 
ings of  sections,  10  to  2 p.m.  ; closing  general  meeting, 
5 p.m.  Popular  lecture  by  Dr.  Hill,  8'3o  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  i. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters. — Mr.  J. 
Clark  on  “Graphic  Statics  applied  to  Carpentry  Struc- 
tures.” 6 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute.—  Congress  at  Birmingham  : Excur- 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  October  31. 

(1897]  19.969-— Ventilating  Appliances  : J.  Leather. 

At  or  near  one  end  of  an  opening  into  the  room  or  space 

be  ventilated  are  arranged  certain  directing  plates,  and 

or  near  the  other  end  a series  of  similar  plates  disposed 
radially  or  nearly  so  to  a centre  upon  which  the  series 
moves  ; the  plates  may  be  partly  solid,  or  perforated,  and 
adjusted  to  cover  or  close  passages  between  any  two  of 
them  : they  are  operated  by  cords  and  pulleys,  hooks,  or 
otherwise. 

22,526.  Glazing  for  Roofs,  Domes,  Frames, 
Windows,  &C.  : /.  R.  Carlisle  {deceased).  — For  this 
invention,  which  is  applicable  to  curved  as  well  as  to  flat 
glass  sheets  is  employed,  where  a horizontal  joint  has  to 
be  made,  a strip  of  lead,  or  composition,  of  an  H section 
or  approximately  of  that  section,  and  sufficiently  strong  to 
replace  the  supporting  bar  or  strip  commonly  used  ; in  the 
case  of  a vertical  joint  is  employed  a wooden  or  metal  bar 
or  strip  to  which  is  secured  another  strip  of  lead,  or  of 
composition,  above  which  latter  is  another  strip  of  T or 
similar  section  adapted  to  hold  the  edges  of  the  glass  on  to 
the  flat  lead  strip,  the  two  strips  being  screwed  or  secured 
to  the  bar  ; the  T strip  or  cover  piece  is  preferably  of  a 
section  that  has  its  greatest  thickness  in  the  middle.  The 
novelty  lies  in  the  use  of  strips  heavier  and  stronger  than 
those  commonly  adopted,  the  combination  of  a bed  plate 
with  a heavy  cover  plate  abutting  against  the  bed  plate 
centrally,  the  combination  with  a vertical  or  principal 
joint  sufficiently  strong  to  form  the  roof  of  a horizontal  or 
lateral  joint,  whereby  a bar  or  rafter  is  dispensed  with,  and 
the  combination  with  a bed  plate,  a strengthened  cover 
plate  secured  thereto  rebated  to  receive  the  glass  and 
forming  the  vertical  or  principal  joint,  of  a horizontal  or 
lateral  joint  of  H section. 

22,781.— Machine  for  Sweeping  Chimneys  : Annie 
Messenger—  The  brush  is  attached  to  a wire  rope  carried 
over  a pulley  in  the  top  of  the  chimney,  the  ends  of  the 
wire  rope  being  secured  to  the  ends  of  two  ropes  fastened 
to  two  drums,  or  to  one  drum  in  such  a manner  that  when 
the  drum  or  drums  rotate  one  rope  is  paid  out  as  the  other 
is  drawn  in  Other  pulleys  or  rollers  are  placed  in  such 
relation  to  the  operating  drums  that  they  guide  the  ropes 
into  the  line  of  pull  ; a handle  rotates  the  drums,  and  the 
frame  is  shaped  to  close  the  stove’s  whole  front. 

23,265.— Window  Casement  Fastener:/.  Milne. 

A lever  arm  or  stay  has  a quadrant  slot  formed  slightly 
eccentric  to  the  centre  upon  which  it  revolves  when  lowered 
or  raised  ; through  the  slot  passes  the  fixing-pin  which  is 
fixed  to  the  window-frame  ; when  the  window  is  shut  the 
slot  is  drawn  very  tightly  into  its  frame  by  means  of  the 
lever  ; when  it  is  opened  the  eccentric  again  forces  it  out 
of  its  frame  ; when  the  lever  is  raised  the  slot  is  continued 
from  the  end  of  the  eccentric  along  the  lever  arm  with 
small  side  slots  ; as  the  window  is  opened  the  lever  arm 
slides  along  the  fixing-pin  and  can  be  set  at  any  point  by  a 
screw  thumb-nut,  or  more  securely  by  depressing  it 
slightly  when  one  of  the  side  slots  comes  opposite  the  pin 
which  allows  the  pin  to  enter  the  side  slot,  and  then  screw- 
ing the  nut.  The  contrivance  is  intended  for  an  outwardly- 
opening  casement,  but  can  be  adapted  to  an  inwardly- 
opening  casement  by  attaching  the  lever  arm  or  stay  to  the 
frame  and  the  pin  to  the  casement. 

23,771-— Improvements  in  Water-closets  : M.  J. 
Adams— The  closets  are  made  with  wings  which  reach 
back  to  the  wall  in  order  to  close  the  space  behind  them 
andare  used  with  asyphonic  outlet,  which  gives  a low  normal 
level  and  an  extra  high  water  level  at  the  time  of  flushing  • 
when  they  are  used  in  multiple  form,  cisterns  are  placed 
near  the  seat  level  in  such  a manner  that  all  can  be  fed  by 
one  regulating  cistern  fitted  with  a ball  valve,  the  separate 
cisterns  not  needing  separate  ball  valves. 

[1898]  11,388.— Guards  or  Fences  for  Circular 
Saws:  R.  IV.  Tayler.—ln  order  to  provide  a guard  for 
saws  having  different  diameters,  and  used  interchangeably 
in  one  saw  bench,  is  devised  an  arrangement  of  levers  with 
two  or  more  metal  plates  or  shields  forming  segments  of  a 
circle  corresponding  with  the  diameter  of  the  largest  saw 
the  levers  being  so  disposed  and  pivotted  to  a slide  work- 
ing in  a fixed  head  to  which  the  levers  are  connected  that 
the  shields  can  be  closed  to  guard  saws  of  various  diameters 
by  adjusting  the  slide  which  moves  in  a vertical  plane  and 
is  secured  by  means  of  a set  screw  ; the  two  levers  are 
pivotted  to  the  slide,  forming  a cross  (x),  and  their  upper 
ends  are  connected  by  links  to  the  head  of  an  arm  of  a 
pedestal  fixed  to  the  bench-table. 

14,544-— Constructing  Concrete  Foundations  for 
Wharves,  Docks,  Embankments,  &c.  ; and  Con- 
structing, Locating,  and  Bonding  Blocks  in  other 
Structures  : B.  II.  Jones.— The  method  consists  in 
moulding  the  blocks  with  projecting  connecting  guides 
which  extend  from  end  to  end  of  each  block,  and,  as 
regards  those  of  laterally  adjacent  blocks,  being  opposite 
to  anil  adapted  to  engage  with  one  another,  and  to  hold 
the  blocks  in  close  connexion  for  being  bonded  together  ; 
and  subsequently  in  forming  the  blocks  with  bonding 
recesses  and  with  joint-slopping  recesses,  and  the  bottom 
or  foundation  blocks  with  spreading  recesses,  and  in  bond- 
ing all  together  in  a solid  mass,  and  stopping  the  joints 
with  concrete  fillings,  both  with  and  without  metal  tie-rods 
or  bars  embedded  in  the  filling. 

15,808.  — Water  Supflying  and  Controlling 
Apparatus  for  Water-closet  Tanks  : A.  Burgin.— 
The  invention  comprises  a water-closet  tank  of  ordinary 
construction  having  pipe  connexion  with  the  bowl,  a 
dumping  receptacle  for  water  within  the  tank  and  sup- 
ported by  suspension,  the  valve  or  cock  being  adapted, 
when  open,  to  deliver  the  water  into  the  receptacle,  and 
valve-operating  means  so  combined  with  the  dumping 
receptacle  that  when  the  latter  is  empty  or  less  full  than  to 
a given  predetermined  extent,  the  valve  will  be  open  for 
water  delivery,  and  closed  automatically  after  delivery.  A 
sufficient  overbalancing  quantity  of  water  swings  the  lever 
and  closes  the  valve,  and  a roller  weight  runs  on  the  lever 
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16  284. — Devices  for  applying  Metallic  Leaf  for 
Decorative  Purposes  : IV.  H.  Coe.— The  invention  is 
intended  to  furnish  means  for  depositing  the  leaf  from  a 
spirally -wound  package-roll  upon  the  depressions  of  a 
grooved  or  corrugated  surface,  and  consists  of  the  combina- 
ion  of  a brush  with  a frame  for  holding  the  package-roll ; 
,n  operation,  the  paper  slip  and  its  accompanying  metallic 
leaf  are  brought  forward  from  the  package-roll  and  passed 
underneath  the  brush,  then,  by  placing  his  finger  upon  the 
strip  near  the  brush's  point,  and  drawing  the  brush  back- 
wards, the  operator  effects  the  laying  of  the  leaf  upon  the 
grooved  surface,  the  brush’s  elastic  point  serving  to  depress 
the  leaf  and  strip  downwards  ; the  contrivance  is  also 
adapted  for  applying  the  leaf  to  mouldings,  by  forming 
the  brush’s  face  to  correspond  with  the  sections  of  the 
mouldings. 


New  Applications. 

September  j — 10. 

1 8,838,  M.  J.  Adams,  Moulds  and  Machinery  for  making 
Sanitary  Pipes,  Traps,  and  similar  articles.  18,890,  D. 
Campbell,  Hot  Air  and  Vnpour  Path  Cabinets.  18,891,  J. 
T.  Cope,  Ventilating  Apparatus.  18,893,  Ritchie  & Suther- 
land, Valves  for  Baths,  Basins,  &c.  18,900,  R.  F.  Hall, 

18,940,  H.  O.  Swoboda,  and  19,140,  H.  V.  James,  Elec- 
trical Arc  Lamps.  18,902,  J.  Hanschildt,  Apparatus  for 
Watering  the  Streets.  18,907,  W.  Blanckenhorn,  Elec- 
trical Switch  Device.  18,910.  J.  Onions,  Edge- Runner 
Grinding  Mill  for  Powdering  Marls,  Bones,  Cement,  Slags, 
&c.  18,931,  A.  Jourdan,  Copying,  Enlarging,  or  Reducing 
Drawings  and  Designs.  18,932,  J.  Perl,  Platinum  Gas 
Lighting  Pellets.  18,936,  J.  V.  Esop,  Anti-Corrosive  Gar- 
ments. 18,942,  A.  Allen,  Roofing.  18,943,  R.  S6derquist, 
19,106,  Hansen  & Kraefting,  19,149,  J.  S.  Goodwin,  and 
19,280,  W.  F Gedge,  Acetylene  Gas  Generators.  18,944,. 


H.  Borchardt,  Automatic  Gas  Igniter.  18,953,  Jablonski  & 
Niewiarowski,  Fire-proof  Protecting  Compositions  and 
Fire-proof  Articles.  18,955,  J.  W.  Thomas,  Chimney  Pots, 

.0  r./'.n  12  I P — P Pm^c  .3  n.r  P 


J.  Steinke,  Weighing  Machines.  18,978,  J.  Whiteley, 
Guards  for  Circular  Saws,  &c.  18,988,  W.  Dunn,  Chimney 
Pot  Cowls.  18,990,  A.  J.  B.  Ward,  Self-Locking  Flooring 
Blocks,  Tiles,  &c.  18,992,  J.  Watson,  Discharging  Cess- 
pools, &c.  19,002-3,  C.  E.  Robinson,  Wire  Fencing. 

19,004,  W.  Scott,  Flushing  Tanks.  19,011,  Kimman  e 
Hurley,  Portable  Pneumatic  Drills.  19,030,  M.  R.  Ruble 
Pumps.  19,052,  G.  Anslow,  Front  Door  Locks,  Fitted 
with  Latching  and  Locking  Bolts.  19,053,  W.  H.  Baxter, 
Means  for  Driving  Elevators,  Specially  Applicable  to  Stone- 
Breaking  and  Ore-Crushing  Machines  and  Screens. 
l9i°57i  J-  Trimming,  Drawing  Squares.  1^,063,  M. 
J.  Adams,  Distributing  Apparatus  for  Sewage  Tanks  and 
other  Purposes.  19,064,  D.  Campbell,  Gas  or  Oil  Heater 
for  Use  in  Hot-air  and  Vapour  Bath  Cabinets,  and  for 
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Cooking  and  Heating  Purposes.  19,076,  Lundbergs,  Wall 
Connections  for  Electrical  Lighting.  19,092,  G.  F.  Griffin, 
Caps  and  Couplings  for  Pipes,  &c.  19,093,  W.  E. 

Sheffield,  Draught  Excluders.  19,102,  F.  Boas,  Material 
Suitable  for  Wall  Plaster,  &c.  19,115,  A.  H.  Broadwell, 
Ascending,  Descending,  and  Turning  Towers.  19,119, 
Ward  & Sykes,  Safety  Gate  for  Hoists,  Lifts,  &c.  19,127, 
J.  C.  Hamilton,  Explosives  for  Blasting.  19,129.  Holden 
& Berry,  Securing  Brush  and  Similar  Handles. 
19,130,  Brewin  & Rodgerson,  Water-flow  Meters.  19,136, 
H.  Neil,  Waterproof  Solution  for  Wood,  &c.  19,137,  K. 
Maetze,  Window,  Cellar,  Door,  and  Other  Fittings. 
19,141,  Brooks  & Grueber,  a Flexible  Ruler  Rule. 
19,146,  G.  Daws,  Fanlight  and  Pivotted  Window  Fastener. 
,9ii47i  J-  H.  Nunn,  Indiarubber  Watercloset  Cones. 
19,161,  S.  I.  Adams,  Bricks.  19,170,  C.  R.  Farquharson, 
Screens  for  Crushing  Machines.  19,189,  J.  L.  Jones, 
Drilling  Machines.  19,194,  A.  H.  O’Brien  and  Others,  a 
Safety  Lock.  19,210,  T.  A.  Hudson,  Safety  Devices  for 
Hoists,  &c.  19.237.  G.  Kruse,  Joining  Stone  or  Earthen- 
ware Plates  and  Blocks  for  Building  Purposes.  19,241,  E. 
Breslauer,  a Keyless  Lock.  19.243,  F.  W.  Francis, 
Fusible  Cut-outs  for  Electrical  Circuits.  19,246.  B.  G. 
Lamme,  Systems  of  Electrical  Distribution  and  Regulation. 
19,251,  Ormrod  & Wild,  Brick-making  Machines.  19,252, 
A.  H.  Humphrey,  Heaters  for  Bath-water,  &c.  19,255, 
Price  & Johnson,  Covers  or  Lids  for  Sewer  Gas  Electrical 
and  Telephonic  Supply  Shafts,  Holes,  Gullies,  &c.  ; and 
in  their  Supporting  Frame  Works.  19,264-5,  C.  Cant6, 
Electrical  Meters  and  Coin-freed  Mechanism.  19,273,  A. 
Barraclough,  Ball  Taps  or  Valves  for  Cisterns,  &c.  19,277, 
F H.  Colhns;  Knobs  for  Locks,  Latches,  Doors,  & c. 
101590,  J.  J.  Ritchie,  Cooking  Apparatus.  19,307,  K.  von 
VietinghofT-Scheel,  Gas  Lighter.  19,323,  A.  W.  Price, 
Acetylene.  19,329,  A.  Bein,  Carbons  and  Carbon  Pencils 
for  Electrical  Lighting.  19,334,  H.  J.  Donahoe,  Metal 
Posts. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

September  5. — By  W.  Dew  & Son  (on  the 
Premises). 

Llanfairfechan,  &c.,  Carnarvon. — Various  build- 
ing sites,  146  a.  3 r.  36  p.,  f.  £12,910 

Moranedd  and  o a.  2 r.  19  p.,  f. 1, 

Penlan  Farm,  21  a.  o r.  24  p.,  f.  i,< 

Saw-mill,  yard,  and  2 a.  2 r.  37  p.,  f. , 

Two  bouses,  cottage,  and  o a.  1 r.  17  p.,  f.  ....  : 

Nant  Dwyst  and  6 a.  3 r.  18  p.,  f.  • 

Freehold  ground-rents,  29/.  13s.  sd.,  reversions 

in  967,  62,  and  59  yrs I 

Bron-y-maen  and  2 a.  o r.  4 p.,  f, 3,: 

September  7. — By  Messrs.  .Spelman  (at  Great 
Yarmouth). 

Runham,  Norfolk. — A freehold  and  copyhold 

farm,  area  77  a.  3 r.  8 p 2, : 

September  8. — By  Moore  & Sons  (at  Corse  Lawn). 

Corse  Lawn,  Worcester. — “ The  Green  Dragon 

Hotel  " and  18  a.  3 r.  o p.,  f. i,< 

September  10.— By  Thorn  borrow  & Co.  (at 
Alston). 

Alston,  Cumberland. — The  Blagill  Estate,  58  a. 

o r.  10  p.,  u.t.  713  yrs.,  lord’s  rent,  10s.  io$d.  . i,< 

Kirkhaugh,  Northumberland. — The  Ayle  Estate, 

86  a.  i r.  22  p.,  u.t.  770  yrs.,  lord’s  rent,  &c., 

jl.  5s.  4d < 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich). 

Surlingham,  Norfolk. — Lowen  Lodge  and  2 a. 

2 r.  28  p.,  f. t 

September  12.— By  G.  B.  Hilliard  & 

Son. 

Purleigh,  Essex. — Dedman’s  and  Andrew’s  Farm, 


By  W.  Dew  & Son  (at  Beaumaris). 
Llandegfan,  Anglesey. — Glyn  Garth  Post  Office 

and  o a.  1 r.  10  p.,  f. 625 

Tan-y-Ffordd  ando  a.  1 r.  33  p.,  f. 290 

Garth  View  and  o a.  1 r.  1 p.,  f.  400 

Tan-y-Coed  and  Hill  Side  Cottage,  o a.  3 r. 

up-,  f-  2,200 

Glan-y-Afon  and  o a.  2 r.  28  p.,  f. 1 125 

Min-y-don  Cottages  and  The  Old  Toll  House, 

„,oa-  Tj;- 24P-»f- 565 

Glan-y-Don  and  on.  2 r.  13  p.,  f. 780 

Tan-y-Ffordd  Cottage  and  o a.  1 r.  16  p.,  f. 350 

Three  building  sites,  o a.  3 r.  26  p.,  f. 490 

By  Castiglione  & Gibhings  (on  the  premises). 

Dalston,  Cumberland. — The  King’s  Arms  Hotel,  f.  1,080 

A freehold  house  and  cottage ’390 

September  13.— By  Fleuret,  Sons,  & Adams  (at 
Masons’  Hall  Tavern). 

Southall,  Middlesex.  — Featherstone-rd-  The 
Featherstone  Armsb.-h.;  also  1 and  2,  Feather- 
stone  Villas  and  Featherstone  Cottage,  f.,  r. 

*3°^  7,610 

By  Castiglione  & Gibbincs  (at  Carlisle), 

Wetheral,  Cumberland. — Knothill  and  20  a.,  f.  ..  1,275 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Stalham). 

Hasbro’-on-Sea,  Norfolk. — Grub-st.  farm,  24  a.  sr. 

! 26,P-.  f- 900 

Enclosures  of  building  land,  4 a.  2 r.  10  p.,  f.  . . 210 

September  14. — By  F.  J.  Bisley  & Sons. 

Bermondsey. — 89,  Drummond-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 

*•  3°‘- 395 

Rot^ermthe. — 115,  Abbeyfield-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs., 'g.r. 

5* *-  340 

17,  Gomm-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4o5 

Camberwell. — 39,  41,  and  43,  East  Surrey-grove, 

u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  695 

By  G.  Ernest  Clarke. 

Leyton. — 66  and  68,  Colville-rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r. 

8^*  455 

By  Slade  & Butler. 

Plaistow. — 18  to  34  (even),  Rudolph-rd.,  f.,  r.  143/.  1,400 

Hampton,  Middlesex.— High-st.,  a plot  of  building 

land,  f.  450 

By  Greenslade  & Kidner  (at  Tiverton). 
Uplowman,  Devon. — Higher  Chieflowman  Farm, 

119  a.  o r.  21  p.,  f.  31325 

Hembrows  and  Stone  enclosures,  12  a.  3r.  21  p., 

!•  •••••• 450 

By  Hollis  & Webb  (at  Collingbam). 
Collingham,  Yorks.— Four  enclosures,  27  a.  3 r. 

_ 39P-.f- 1,650 

Bardsey,  Yorks. — Silver  Hills  enclosures,  57  a.  1 r. 

36  p.,  f.  1,650 

Five  enclosures,  41a.  2 r.  up.,  f. 1,730 

September  15.— By  J.  G.  Dean  & Co. 

Balham. — 78,  80,  82,  and  84,  Rossiter-rd.,  u.t.  75 

yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  r.  140/. 1,000 


By  Giddy  & Giddy. 

Stoke  Poges,  Bucks. — Stoke  Lodge  and  4a.,  f. £1,350 

By  Jackson  & Co. 

Homerton. — 65,  Church-rd.,  f.,  r.  30 1 460 

8,  Anderson-rd.,  f. 220 

Commercial-rd.  East. — 20  and  21,  Upper  Fenton- 

st.,  u.t.  ni  yrs.,  g.r.  4/. 146 

By  Mark  Liell  & Son. 

Bow.— 25,  Bow-rd.,  u.t.  18J  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  687...  400 

156  and  158,  Fairfoot-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  5s.  395 

ii3and  115,  Fairfoot-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  81.  ..  515 

134  and  136,  Fairfoot-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  . . 485 

105,  Campbell-rd.,  f.,  r.  39/.  490 

Bromley-by-Bow. — 37  to  47  (odd),  Knapp-rd.,  u.t. 

64  yrs.,  g.r.  21/. 1,465 

Stepney. — 66  and  68,  Turner’s-rd.,  u.t.  65^  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  r.  60/.  625 

By  R.  Price  & Son. 

Hackney. — Southborough-rd.,  i.g.r.  20/.  5s.,  u.t. 

44  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  240 

Clapham. — 18  and  24,  Haselrigge-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g-r-  til.  700 

September  16. — By  J.  W.  Kemsley. 

Ilford,  Essex. — Uphall-rd.,  two  blocks  of  building 

land,  14  a.  o r.  1 p.,  f. 5**50 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0 

Teak,  E.I load  10/10/0 

Sequoia,  U.S.fLcu.  1/9/0 
Ash,  Canada,  load  4/5/0 

Birch,  do 4/o'o 

Elm,  do 5/0/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Sic..  2/10/0 

Oak,  do — 2/0/0 

Canada  ........  4/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0 

Do.  yellow  4/5/0 

Lath,  Dantsic, fath  4/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 4/5/0 

Odessa,  crown. .. . 4/5/0 

Deals,  Finland 
2nd  Si  1st  std  100  9/10/0 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  ..  9/10/0 

Do.  Riga  8/0/0 

SL  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow 11/10/0 

Do.  2nd  yellow,  10/10/0 

Do.  white 9/10/0 

Swedish  9/10/0 

White  Sea  ....  10/10/0 
Canada,  Pine  1st  18/0/0 
Do.  do.  *nd  ....  1 3/0/0 

Do.  do.  3id,  tic.  6/0/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 


New  Brunswick 
Battens  all  kinds 
Flooiing  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

Other  qualities— 
Cedar,  Cuba,  ft. 

Honduras,  &c. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
Sc  Domingo, 

Mexican,  do.  do. 
Tobasco,  do.  do. 
Honduras,  do. 
Box,  Turkey,  ton 

Rose,  Rio  

Bahia  — 

Satin,  SC  Doming. 


7/0/0 

7/0/0 

5/0/0 


16/10/0 

i7/'5/o 

24/10/0 

16/10/0 

9/10/0 

10/10/0 

8/10/0 

16/0/0 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/9  0/2, ‘o 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  a/8/3  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/15/0  5/17/6 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales  5/10/0  5/12/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/5/0  7/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  55/10/0  .56/0/0 
Best  selected  ..  56/c/o  56/10/0 
Sheets,  strong..  60/10/0  61/10/0 

Chill  bars 52/2/6  0/0/0 

Yellow  m . l.  lb.  sd.  sjd. 

Lead  — Pig 
Spanish  ....ton  13' 0/0 
English  com. 

bands 13/5/0 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  fc 
and  upwards  ..  14/5/0 
Pipe............  14/15/0 

Zinc—  English 

sheet ton  25/10/0 

Vieille  Mod- 

tagne 26/10/0 

Spelter  21/17/6 

Tin — Straits  ....  74/5/0  ... 

Australian 74/15/0  75/0/c 

English  Ingots..  56/1  - 

Banca 
Billiton 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  17  2 6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0 

Do.  Ceylon 22/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  21/15/0 

Rapesced,  English 

pale  97/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Brown  26/0/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref.  . . 14/5/0  15/5/0 

Oleine 13/10/0  14/10/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3  0/7/6 

Do.  Black  0/5/0  0/6/6 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/c 

Turpentine  21/15/0  23/0/0 


w 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,’’  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a. in.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
£100  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

BISHOP  AUCKLAND. — For  levelling,  paving,  &c  , New-street 
and  Uakley-street,  West  Auckland,  for  the  Rural  District  Council- 
Mr.  C.  Johnston,  surveyor,  1,  Cradock-street,  Bishop  Auck 

G.  Hetheiington  £494  16  o 

S.  Walker  460  8 o 

G.  H.  Bell  416  12  9 

T.  Hilton,  Bishop  Auckland  (accepted) 416  o o 

BLACKBURN. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a palm  house  and 
conservatories  in  the  public  park 

Lockerbie  & Wilkinson,  Limited,  Birmingham  £*.495 


Morris,  architect,  24,  Cabcn-road 

Pemberton  & Son £870  I H.  J.  Monks £800 

J.  Whelan 830  | M.  Glynn,  Dublin*  769. 

• Accepted, 


ELLON  (Aberdeen). — For  additions  to  Gordon  Hospital,  for  the 
County  Ccuncil 

Masonry.— Angus  McDonald  & Co  , Aberdeen  £4:8  o o 

Carpenfery.—  vim.  Auld,  Ellon  325  o o. 

Plastering. — W.  Sivewright,  Ellon 118  12  o 

Slating.— F.  McRae.  Ellon — 65  3 6- 

Drainagc  and  IPater.— Geo.  Fraser,  Ellon 197  o 7 


ENFIELD.— For  the  extension  of  Bush  Hill  Park  School,  far  the 
Enfield  School  Board.  Mr.  G.  E.  T.  Laurence,  architect,  Bridge 
House.  181,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Campbell  & Son,  Finsbury-circus,  E.C.  : — 

Jennings  & Grenfell  ....£10.843  1 P.  Banyard  — ..£6,995 

4 8.260  W.  Lawrence 6.791 

8.127  I H.  Almond  Si  Son 6.750 

7.975  I Fairhead  & Son.  Enfield*  6,579 
.7  8/9  I 

Education  Department's  approval. 


W.  Wlllinot  & Sons.- 

S.  Wilkinson  & Sons  ... 

J.  Chessum  & Sons 

• Accepted  subject 


FRILSHAM  (Berks).— ForTthe  erection  cf  schools  and  teachers 
house,  &c.,  for  Sir  Cameron  Gull,  Bart.,  M P.  Mr.  T.  Gambier 
Parry,  architect  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son,  & Neigh- 
bour : — 

Benfield  & Loxley,  Oxfotd£i,659  | J.  Bottrill  Si  Son,  Reading£i,475 


HEXTHORPE  (Yorks.).— For  the  execution  of  street  works,  for 
the  Balby-with-Hexthorpe  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  George 
Gledhill,  Suiveyor,  Ccuncil  Offices.  Balby,  Doncaster  :— 

S.  Roberts  £>.533  8 2 I G.  Gledhill £1,424  12  u 

. 1. 471  15  4 | G.  Ellis,  Balby* 1.356  8 1 

• Accepted. 


G.  Hall  .. 


LEEDS. — Accepted  for  additions,  &c.,  to  two  houses  and  shou% 
Nos.  115  and  117,  Burley-road.  for  Messrs.  Perkins  & Co.  Mr.  F. 
Mitchell,  architect.  Albion-street,  Leeds:— 

Erick  and  Stoncrvork. — C.  Lucas  & Son, . 

Rcberts-place,  Burley-road  | 

Joinery.— Irving  & Bristow,  Chorley-lane. . . . I „ , 
Plumbing.— Arthur  Britton,  Burley-road  ....  f -G300  0 5 
m . • — Thos.  _Moore.  Concord-street  ..  I 


—Alfred  Roberts,  Burley-street.. . 


LITTLEHAMPTON. — For  the  supply  of  1,00 
Urban  District  Council 

W.  Stanbrldge,  Worthing 


ns  flints  for  the- 
2d.  per  ton 


Barrington  - 
road  (third 

E 

J.  A.  Duninore,  Crouch  End  

Killingback  Si  Co.,  Camden  Town 

£ 

981 

962 

905 

979 

1.078 

917 

948 

939 

£ 

929 

9” 

796 

93i 

928 

803 

804 

H.  Claik,  Andover  road 

Predrett  & Co.,  Finsbury  Park  

G.  Bell,  Tottenham  

W.  Griffiihs.  Bishopsgate-street,  Without 
Williamson  & Sons,  Green  Lanes 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a block  of  residential  flits 
lazenod-avenue.  West  Hampstead.  Messrs.  Palgrave  Si  Co. 
rchltects,  28,  Victoria-street,  S.W.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Geo 
Stephenson : — 

Stephens,  Bastow  & Co.  £23,339  I F-  T.  Chinchen £«9,C9C' 

Allen  & Sons  22,500  Smith  & Son,  Norwood, 

F.  Gough  & Co 21.534  I S.E.* 19.516 

John  Bennett 19.945  I 

• Recommended  for  acceptance. 


CHELMSFORD — For  the  erection  of  a laboratory  and  work- 
shops, King  Edward's  Grammar  SchooL  Mr.  Charles  Pertwee, 
architect,  Cheimsford : — 

H.  Potter  £571  2 6 I F.  Johnson,  Cbelms- 

Bunning  & Son 536  0 o|  ford*  £52810  o 

• Accepted. 


CHELMSFORD.— For  the  erection  of  a small  house  in  Queen's- 
road,  for  Mr.  Bickmore.  Mr.  R.  Mawhuod,  architect:— 

W.  Samms  £348  I W.  Fincham £345 

F.  Johnson 345  I J-  Gowers  (accepted) 328 


CLACTON-ON-SEA. — For  the  erection  cf  a cottage  hospital,  for 
the  Committee.  Mr.  J.  W.  Martin,  architect,  Station  Chambers, 
Clacton-on-Sea.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Kennard,  2,  Devonshire- 
square,  E.C.  : — 

Symes  £2.475  I Everett  Si  Son,  Colchester*£2,25o 

Dixon 2,412  Creen  & Hussey 2 058 

McKay 2,330  | 

A Itcrnative  Scheme, 

Symes  £1.285  I Green  & Hussey..  — £1,057 

Dixon  1,184  McKayf 965 

Everett  & Son* 1,170  | 

* Accepted.  1 Withdraw 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  Nos.  69.  7c,  and  71.  South  Audley- 
street.  Mayfair.  Mr.  Howard  Chatfeild  Clarke,  architect, 
63,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C.  :— 

J.  Thompson  & Co £14.782  I Ashby  Si  Homer £13,296 

13.893  Clarke  & Bracey 130:0 


.977 


Hall,  Bcddall  Si  Co 13,313  | H.  Lovatt  (accepted)*  ..  12,500 

* Exclusive  of  foundations,  already  executed. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  at  No  13.  Russell-square. 
W.C.  Mr.  W.  Ernest  Hazell,  architect.  23,  Moorgate-street,  E C.  : — 
C.  W.  Patten  £2.015  | Parkinson  & Sons £r,820 


Stevens  Bros.  ....  - 


| Biistow  & Sons  . 


LONDON. — Additions  and  alterations  to  the  " Faunce  Arms  ’ 
public  house,  Kennington,  for  Mr.  Chesterton.  Mr.  B.  Wilkinson, 
architect  :— 

W.  Smith  .£1.200  I Burman  & Sons £1.143 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  an  underground  ci 

> — . . c^oreditch  Vestry.  Mr.  J.RushE 

Ul.  Old-street,  E.C.  :— 

..£2.666  I G.  Jennings,  Lambeth  ...  .£2,025 


1,856  | R.  Bristow  & Sons 


LYTHAM  (Lancs )— For  the  supply  of  Welsh  granite  (803  900 
tons),  for  the  Urban  District  Conacil.  Mr.  W.  Dixon,  surveyor. 
Council  Offices,  Lytbam  :— 

Threlkeld  Granite  Co.  ..£382  10  I Brundiitt  & Co.,  Run- 

| com  (accepted)  £113  15 


MIDDLETON,  (Lancs).— For  the  execution  of  street  works, 
Blackley-street,  and  others,  for  the  Corporatiin.  Mr.  W.  Welburn, 
Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Middleton.  Quantities  by  Borough, 

E.  Cheetham  £224  15  3 I Etheridge  & Clarke. 

R.  Partington  & Son. . 150  5 9 Manchester* £142  14 

Thos  Kilburn 145  6 4 | * Accepted. 
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NEW  BROMPTON  (Kent).— For  additions.  &c.,  to  chapel. 
Canterbury-street.  tor  the  Wesleyan  Trustees.  Messrs.  J.  W.  Nash 
* Son,  architects.  High-street.  Rochester:— 

H.  Wyles £780  I H.  E.  PhUlips,  New 

G.  E.  Wooliard  660  Brompton*  £580 

T.  Cornelius 589  | • Accepted. 

NEWMARKET.— For  the  erection  of  a house,  Bury-road,  New- 
market Mr.  Walter  K.  Bedingfield,  architect,  16,  Friar-lam 
Leicester.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

*7  .<7.°°  £1.986  I H.  Holland  £i,8t 

I, h'H‘.t,Q.e&Son i.c5o  Coulson  & Lofts.. „ 1.7c 

H.  Wilmott ,.050  Kerridge  & Shaw  1.71 

H.  J.  Limrell  1.857  | J.  G.  Cowell  (accepted)  1,7- 


NEWMARKET. — For  the  erection  of  house  a 
Messrs.  Heaton  & Gibb,  architects.  Newmarket. 
Stoner  & Sens,  8,  Blomfield-street.  E.C. 

H.  Plummer - ....£2,765  [ A.  J.  Bateman  ... 

H.  J.  Ltnzell  2,447  | d.  Cowell*  ... 

* Accepted  at  £2.000  reduced. 
[Architect's  estimate,  £2,058]. 


^'orks.).— Accepted  for  the  construction  of  filtration 
Park-row  Leeds  MJ  ‘ Messrs‘  Nelson  & Savage,  architects.  15, 

Thomas  Wcod,  RadHiffe-Une.  Pudsey 

[Eight  tenders  received.] 


...£266 


E.  Padget  Sc  Sons - ....  £5. 198  13  i 

J.  M.  Pararnor  & Sons  ....  4,250  , 

C.  Home  4^58  4 . 

Hayward  & Paramor  3.998  o c 

Jarman  & Sons,  Ramsgate*  3 931  2 c 
• Accepted. 


Collier  & Catley  . 
J.  Bottnll  & Son  . 


v«H>!MFOL.RPTFor/he5re,r-tion  of  * cott3?e.  stable.  &c.  at  Town 
Yard,  Market-place,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Turvey, 


r,  Market-place,  Romford 

Fl6”  7 I G.  J.  Harvey.  Romford*  £886  , 

n 9*°  10  | • Accepted. 


MRoA?°rN  -For  tiieerection  of  a Wesleyan  Chapel,  Glyn  Cei 
”r-.£;..T'  I°nes-  architect,  3.  Carnbrjan-terrace.  Llangollen  :_ 


R.  Wiilia... 
Jones  & E.aus 
Richard  Jones 


..£4oi 


assar™.. ::::::  % : :i  "“'-iks4®  • • 

The  trustees  supohed  all  building  stones,  roofing  slates,  and 
steps'  ,uneam  sand  “d  concre,e.  sms.  heads,  quoins,  plinths,  and 


cSHSSS*^' ,l* 

h“owells > £1.862  I J.  P.  Williams,  Senghen 

T.  Rossiter  ,,783  J.  E.  Lloyd  .. 

).  Lewis 1,680  I Spratt  Bros.  .. 

• Accepted. 


..£1.670 


SOUTHEND.— Accepted  for  the  execution  of  street  works 
Hadleigh-road.  &c  . for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  A.  Fidler,  C.E.] 
Clarence-road.  Southend 1 


lies,  Sutton-road  . 


lies.  Sutton-road  . 


W.  lies,  Sutton-road  . 


Canewdon-road. 


.-£406 
• -£376 
■•£577 


W.  lies,  Sutton-road  . 


Claremont-road. 


C.B.N.  SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT 


Nos-  £ k1’  12>  13i 14>  16'  16>  & 17>  BACK  HILL 

HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 

8T0CK  OP  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNESS,  DRY,  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE 
Telephone,  No.  874  Holbom.  Tele.  Addreae  : ••  SNEWIN,  London. 


WALTHAMSTOW.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  " Rose 
and  Crown.''  Hoe-street,  North  Walthamstow,  for  Mr.  John  Payne. 
Mr.  Thos.  Keating,  architect  and  surveyor.  Walthamstow  .— 

A J.  Reid £1.873  I W.  Pringle £1.63' 

E.  Fuller  & Son >.795  I A.  Hood  (accepted)  1,62 

[Architect's  estimate.  £1.529  8s.] 


WOOLWICH  —For  the  removal  of  eleven  water-closet  appar 
1th  cisterns,  and  other  plumbing  work,  at  the  workhouse,  for  the 
Guardians  of  Woolwich  Union.  All  goods  specified  to  be  Henry 


Mills 

Cowley 

Richardson  . . 


Henry  Doulton*  . 
:o  o Chapman  Bros.  . 

• Accepted. 


With  reference  to  the  erection  of  factory  oremises  at  ChingF 
the  results  of  tenders  for  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  j. 
Rookwood  asks  us  to  state  that  he  is  not  the  architect  of  the 
building,  but  the  quantity  surveyor  : the  mistake  was  not  ours. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  L.  (amounts  should  have  been  stated). 


We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  Items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

impelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


iddresses. 


Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  Is  given  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written,  by  the  Editor,  who 
retains  the  right  to  reject  it  If  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the 
author  of  a proof  of  an  article  In  type  does  not  necessarily  Imply  Its 
acceptance. 


AU  communications  regarding  llteraiy  and  artistic  matters  should 
e addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : those  relating  to  advertisements 
nd  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
’UBLISHER.  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER  " (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  India.  China.  Ceylon,  Ac.,  26s.  per  annum. 
Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRIN1ER)  shculd  be 
addressed^to  the  publisher  of  “ THE  BUILDER,"  No.  46,  Catherine- 


street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS  (by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  11  The  Builder,’ 
by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 
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The  Craze  of  Mysticism. 

OME  few  years  ago 
we  reviewed,  not 
without  sympathy 
and  interest,  Mr. 
Lethaby’s  curious 
and  suggestive 
volume  on  “Archi- 
tecture, M y s t i - 
cism  and  Myth.” 
W e concur r e d 
with  him  in  the  general  belief  that  in  the 
most  ancient  times  of  which  any  of  the  archi- 
tectural monuments  remain  to  us,  there  was 
an  idea  in  the  minds  of  their  builders  oi 
planning  and  fashioning  them  — temples 
especially,  which  in  ancient  times  were 
almost  the  only  buildings  of  architectural 
importance — in  accordance  with  some  agree- 
ment with  cosmical  measurement  and 
proportion  as  far  as  they  knew  it, 

or  in  accordance  with  a system  of 
symbolism  based  on  their  notion  of  the  order 
of  the  universe,  or  on  a system  ot  geometrical 
proportion  which  was  regarded  as  symbolic. 
Mr.  Lethaby,  fortunately  for  himself  and  his 
book,  did  not  attempt  to  go  much  into  detail ; 
he  said  he  had  not  the  necessary  learning. 
He  and  his  book  were  probably  better  with- 
out it ; by  keeping  to  generalities  and  to  the 
poetic  side  of  his  subject  he  escaped  pitfalls, 
and  succeeded  in  suggesting  many  ideas  in 
regard  to  abstract  architecture  which  were 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  were  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  architectural  fancy  and 
quicken  the  architectural  imagination,  even 
if  they  could  not  be  turned  to  much  practical 
use  \.c  every-day  practice. 

In  the  present  day,  when  there  is  so  much 
questioning  and  theorising  as  to  what  archi- 
tecture might  be  or  ought  to  be,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  some  persons  should  be  tempted 
to  take  refuge  in  the  contemplation  of  an 
imaginary  perfection  of  architecture  in 
accordance  with  some  theory  or  rule  which 
was  once  known  and  is  now  forgotten.  And 
when  people  once  begin  to  give  themselves 
up  to  working  out  possible  theories  of  this 
kind,  it  is  not  long  before  they  are  tempted 
to  ride  them  to  death  ; to  see  everything 
from  the  point  of  view  they  have  adopted. 
Even  a scientific  man  like  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer  has  not  been  proof  against  the 
snare.  He  took  up  the  idea  that  the 
Egyptian  temples  were  orientated  to- 


wards particular  stars  or  towards  the  sun- 
rise on  a certain  day  of  the  year,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
regard  them  as  little  more  than  so  many 
telescopes  or  astronomical  instruments,  for- 
getting that  all  the  architectural  detail,  the 
modelling,  placing,  and  decorating  of  the 
columns,  was  entirely  beside  such  a purpose, 
and  must  have  had  its  own  purely  artistic 
end.  And  when  persons  of  less  scientific 
intellect  begin  to  regard  architecture  entirely 
from  the  symbolic  point  of  view,  and  to 
endeavour  to  reason  out  the  bases  of  the 
symbolism  in  the  architecture  of  the  past 
ages,  they  are  liable  quickly  to  come  to  a 
pass  which  reminds  one  of  Lear’s  exclama- 
tion — “ Oh ! that  way  madness  lies.” 
Such  a readable  and  comparatively 
reasonable  book  as  Mr.  Lethaby ’s,  above 
referred  to,  was  not  unlikely  to  be 
followed  by  others  of  a less  sane 
description,  such  as  the  one  which  has  re- 
cently been  put  forth,  by  an  author  who 
(wisely)  remains  anonymous,  under  the  title 
“ The  Canon.”*  The  title,  which  seems 
rather  a puzzle  at  first  sight,  is  intended  to 
convey  that  there  is  existing  a general  rule 
by  which  all  works  of  art,  and  architecture 
more  especially,  can  be  alone  perfectly  car- 
ried out.  The  result  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary medley  of  absurdities  that  we  have 
come  across  for  a long  time  ; but  it  serves  as 
a warning  of  what  writers  are  led  into  when 
they  once  give  themselves  up  to  this  kind  of 
mysticism. 

The  book  is  prefaced  by  an  introduction 
by  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham,  who  is  kind 
enough  to  inform  us  that  “ Music  and 
literature,  with  painting,  surgery,  and 
economics,  with  boxing,  fencing,  and  others 
of  the  liberal  arts(l),  all  have  a style  fit  and 
peculiar  to  the  times, -but  architecture  yet 
remains  a blot  and  disgrace  to  those  who  live 
by  it,  and  to  all  those  who  use  the  edifices 
which  it  makes,  or  pay  the  makers’  bills.” 
What  are  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Cunning- 
hame Graham  to  sit  in  judgment  on  all 
modern  architecture  we  have  yet  to  learn. 
The  superiority  of  ancient  architecture 
is  proved,  to  Mr.  Graham’s  satisfaction, 
by  a quotation  from  a book  by  Antonio 
Llobera,  printed  at  Figueras  by  Ignacio 
Porter  in  1758,  under  the  title  “El  Porque 

* 11  The  Canon  : an  Exposition  of  the  Pagan  Mystery 
Perpetuated  in  the  Cabala,  as  the  Rule  of  all  the  Arts. 
London  ; Elkin  Mathews ; 1897. 


de  Todas  las  Ceremonias,”  which  informs 
us  that  " all  temples  and  churches  are 
symbols  or  figures  of  the  human  body.  . . . 
the  high  altar  is  the  head,  the  transepts  are 
the  arms,  and  the  rest  of  the  temple  ...  is 
the  body,”  “so  that  he  knew  apparently  that 
churches  were  built  according  to  a canon, 
and  had  assumed  the  form  in  which  we 
know  them  for  a special  reason.”  It  is  quite 
possible,  and  perhaps  probable,  that  in  the 
medireval  period  such  fancies  were  attached 
to  the  form  of  the  ground  plan  of  the  church, 
and  that  the  obliquity  of  the  choir  or  eastern 
arm,  in  a good  many  churches,  was 
a symbolism  of  the  inclination  of  the  head  of 
Christ  on  the  Cross ; though  even  this  is 
open  to  question,  and  some  have  been  more 
inclined  to  explain  it  as  an  effort  after  a 
certain  effect  of  perspective.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  first  Christian  churches  were 
not  planned  with  that  idea,  because  their 
plans  will  not  work  into  it,  and  that  the 
Latin  cross  form  did  not  really  develop  from 
such  an  idea  ; it  was  symbolism  tacked  on 
afterwards,  if  it  was  there  at  all ; and  no  man 
with  a logical  mind,  who  had  studied  con- 
scientiously the  development  of  church 
planning  from  the  early  Christian  to  the 
mediaeval  period,  could  imagine  otherwise. 
And  supposing  that  the  mediaeval  church 
were  planned  with  that  symbolic  idea,  what 
the  better  is  the  architecture  for  that — what 
has  that  to  do  with  art,  except  for  the  minds 
of  children  ? Mr.  Graham  goes  on  to  assure 
us  that  “the  author  of  the  present  work 
argues  out  his  case  with  much  precision  and 
a wealth  of  figures,  proving  most  clearly  that 
the  external  measurements  of  almost  every 
ancient  temple,  the  figures  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, Holy  Oblation  ” (what  is  the  “ Holy 
Oblation”?)  “and  other  temples,  real  or 
imaginary,  reveal  the  magnitudes  of  the  sun 
moon,  and  other  planets,  together  with 
distance  of  their  orbits.’’  As  these  were  no> 
correctly  known  until  modern  times,  and 
as  the  earth  was  then  supposed  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  cosmic  system,  the  indi- 
cations must  in  that  case  have  been  all 
wrong  in  relation  to  cosmical  measurement ; 
and  if  the  beauty  of  architecture  consists  in 
its  true  relation  to  cosmical  geometry,  it  is 
evident  that  in  that  case  the  ancient  archi- 
tecture was  no  better  than  the  modern, 
which  neglects  cosmical  geometry.  But  sup- 
posing it  different — supposing  that  the 
builders  of  Greek  or  Egyptian  temples  knew 
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as  much  about  the  measurements  and  dis- 
tances of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  earth,  as  we  know,  what 
has  that  to  do  with  the  artistic  effect  and 
expression  of  a building?  Geometric  pro- 
portion in  the  parts  of  the  building  itself 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  no  doubt ; 
but  a building  might  represent  correctly,  in 
its  various  parts,  certain  proportions  of 
cosmical  scale — the  relative  orbits  of  the 
planets  or  their  relative  distance  from  the 
sun  for  instance ; but  what  the  better  archi- 
tecture is  it  for  that  ? Or  what  the  better 
are  the  details?  Will  cosmical  geometry 
•design  a Corinthian  capital  ? 

As  to  the  treatise  which  follows,  such  a 
medley  of  absurdity  and  childishness,  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  has 
certainly  rarely  been  given  to  the  world  in 
modern  days.  It  is  as  if  all  the  foolish 
beliefs  and  fancies — " oppositions  of  science 
falsely  so  called  " — which  satisfied  men  in 
former  days,  were  shovelled  together  and 
offered  to  us  in  a heap,  as  a solution  of 
every  artistic  question.  There  is  no  order 
or  logic  in  the  composition  ; in  many  pages 
it  is  impossible  to  find  out  what  the  author 
is  driving  at.  He  tells  us  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  introduction  that  “ the  failure  of 
all  efforts  in  modern  times  to  discover  what 
constituted  the  ancient  canon  of  the  arts,  has 
made  this  question  one  of  the  most  hopeless 
puzzles  which  antiquity  presents."  We  may 
suggest  the  possibility  that  after  all  there 
was  no  such  " canon,”  but  we  fear  the 
author  would  regard  that  as  rank  blas- 
phemy. Whatever  be  the  puzzle,  he  has 
not  succeeded  in  unravelling  it.  As  far  as 
he  has  any  system  at  all  it  appears  to 
•consist  in  this : “ the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
letters  had  each  a numerical  value,  so  that 
every  word  in  these  languages  may  be  re- 
solved into  a number  by  adding  together  the 
value  of  each  letter  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed.” Accordingly  we  are  to  regard  all 
ancient  names  as  concocted  to  represent  cer- 
tain numbers,  which  numbers  signify  certain 
cosmical  measures  ; the  word  xPl,rros  is  equi- 
valent to  1,480,  which  "as  will  be  shown 
further  on,  accurately  exhibits  an  important 
measure  of  the  cosmos.”  What  this  has  to 
do  with  architecture  or  design  is  not  apparent 
at  first,  and  in  fact  it  is  only  here  and  there 
that  we  get  any  indication  of  it.  Ex  gr. : — 
“According  to  Vitruvius  a man's  height  is  four 
cubits=6  ft. = 24  palms=96  digits.  Now  taking  the 
earth's  distance  from  the  >sun  at  10,  the  radius  of 
the  sphere  of  the  zodiac  becomes  about  96,  so  that 
the  number  of  digits  in  a man's  height  may  have 
been  supposed  to  measure  the  seven  orbits  of  the 
planets,  surrounded  by  the  fixed  stars.  In  that  case, 
when  Vitruvius  lays  it  down  that  all  temples  are  to 
to  be  designed  according  to  the  proportions  of  the 
human  body,  he  may  mean  that  the  temples  were  to 
conform  to  the  measures  of  the  universe." 

41  May  mean  ” is  delightful.  There  are 
better  things  than  that  in  the  book,  and  it  is 
only  justice  to  the  author  to  say  that  he  is 
less  hesitating  in  many  of  his  statements. 
Vitruvius,  we  may  observe,  is  assumed  to 
be  an  essentially  mystical  writer,  with  mean- 
ings which  do  not  appear  on  the  surface. 
The  names  and  proportions  connected  with 
the  Orders,  we  are  told,  “ have  evidently 
been  assigned  with  a mystical  purpose,  as 
an  analysis  of  their  numbers  will  show. 
The  Doric  was  the  oldest  column,  and  was 
first  made  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one, 
in  imitation  of  the  body  of  a man,  as  it  is 
said,  whose  foot  was  found  to  be  the  sixth 
part  of  his  height."  The  author  unfor- 


tunately seems  rather  out  about  the  propor- 
tions of  the  Doric  column  ; the  Parthenon 
column  is  five  and  a half  diameters  ; older 
examples,  such  as  the  large  temple  at  Psestum, 
are  four  and  a half  diameters.  The  Doric 
column,  it  appears,  represented  the  Macro- 
cosm ; a little  further  on  we  are  told  that, 
being  six  to  one  (the  author  is  determined  to 
stick  to  that),  it  was  the  ratio  of  Noah's  ark. 
Also  the  Greek  words  Kiwi’  A wpiedg  (Doric 
column)  are  equivalent  to  the  number  2,084, 
“ the  side  of  the  Holy  Oblation.”  But  there 
is  yet  more  to  be  got  out  of  the  Doric 
column. 

“The  name  A<I>pos  yields  1,174,  and  this  is  the 
length  of  a rhombus  whose  width  is  677,  which  is 
one  more  than  the  square  of  twenty-six,  and  one 
less  than  the  length  of  the  sun’s  orbit.” 

The  sun’s  orbit  is,  we  believe,  stated  in 
multiples  of  the  earth's  distance — when  that 
happens  to  fit  in  with  the  figures  wanted. 
1 he  author  has  not  been  able,  however,  quite 
to  hit  it  off  here,  as  he  has  to  be  content  with 
"one  more  ” and  " one  less  ” ; but  that  does 
not  trouble  him  ; he  is  quite  sure  of  his 
conclusion  from  these  figures,  as  follows  : — 

“ The  Doric  column,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  symbol  of  the  generative  power  of  the  universe, 
expressed  by  the  sun,  which  of  all  the  celestial 
bodies  most  conspicuously  appears  to  measure  the 
whole  extent  of  the  cosmic  system." 

And  this  is  to  lead  us  to  the  canons  of  art ! 
There  is  plenty  more  in  the  book  as  amusing 
as  this  ; but  probably  the  reader  has  had 
enough.  The  book  could  hardly  have  been 
thought  worth  serious  notice  at  all,  but  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  almost  too  good  a joke  to 
be  lost,  and  that  it  really  does  afford  a useful 
kind  of  warning  as  to  the  sort  of  rubbish 
people  may  expect  if  they  once  lend  an  ear 
to  architectural  mystics. 


THE  NERNST  ELECTRIC  CANDLE. 

H"  JBOUT  a year  ago  Dr.  Walter 
Nernst,  Professor  of  Physics  in 
Gottingen  University,  and  well 
known  as  the  joint  editor  of  the 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Elektrochemie , patented  an 
electrolytic  glow  lamp  which  has  excited  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  electrical  circles. 
He  uses  a strip  of  refractory  material  which, 
when  heated  by  an  electrical  current,  glows 
in  the  open  air  and  produces  a steady  white 
light  most  suitable  for  illuminating  purposes. 
His  early  experiments  showed  that  its  effi- 
ciency was  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
vacuum  bulb  glow  lamp,  the  current  required 
being  only  about  a third  of  that  taken  by  an 
ordinary  lamp  of  the  same  candle  power. 
Many  subsequent  experiments  have  verified 
Dr.  Nernst’s  results,  and  the  only  point 
about  which  there  is  room  for  doubt  is  as  to 
how  long  the  wick  will  last  before  it  needs 
replacing.  To  some  it  may  seem  a retro- 
grade step  to  go  back  to  an  electric  candle, 
and  older  electricians  will  remember  that 
JablochkOff  candles  required  constant 
trimming,  and  that  the  carbons  were 
rapidly  consumed.  The  life  of  the  strip  of 
refractory  material  Dr.  Nernst  uses  is,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  measured  by  minutes,  but  by 
hundreds  of  hours,  and  it  now  seems 
probable  that,  in  length  of  life,  it  may  rival 
the  incandescent  lamp. 

In  the  ordinary  glow-lamp  we  have  a 
carbon  filament  placed  in  an  almost  perfect 
vacuum,  enclosed  by  a glass  bulb.  In  the 
Nernst  lamp  there  is  simply  a filament  of 
badly-conducting  material,  like  magnesia, 
stretched  between  the  two  terminals.  In  the 


earliest  and  simplest  form  of  the  lamp,  when 
the  current  was  switched  on,  very  little 
passed,  owing  to  the  high  resistance  of  the 
strip  of  magnesia  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
If  it  were  now  heated  by  means  of  a match, 
or  even  by  touching  the  strip  with  the  glow- 
ing end  of  a cigarette,  then  its  resistance 
fell,  and  the  heating  effect  of  the  larger  cur- 
rent was  sufficient  by  itself  to  keep  it  incan- 
desced. Measurements  of  the  current  taken 
showed  that  it  was  only  between  a third  and 
a quarter  of  that  taken  by  a vacuum  bulb 
lamp  of  equal  candle  power. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  earlier  lamps 
was  the  necessity  of  using  a match  in  order 
to  light  them,  but  in  several  of  the  later 
modifications  of  his  lamp  Dr.  Nernst  gets 
over  this  difficulty  in  various  ingenious  ways. 
In  one  lamp  he  wraps  round  the  s\«-.p  of 
refractory  material  a fine  platinum  wire 
enclosed  in  a transparent  insulating  material. 
On  closing  the  switch  the  electric  current 
passes  through  this  wire,  heating  it  and  thus 
causing  the  filament  to  light ; and  then  a 
further  motion  of  the  switch  cuts  the 
platinum  wire  out  of  the  circuit.  In  another 
lamp  a small  concave  reflector  is  used  to 
focus  the  heat  from  a small  resistance  coil 
on  to  the  filament  and  so  cause  it  to  light ; 
but  in  this  lamp  also  the  current  has  to  be 
switched  off  the  resistance  coil  by  hand.  In 
his  latest  form  this  is  done  automatically. 
When  the  lamp  lights  the  current  that  then 
flows  magnetises  a solenoid  which  sucks  up 
an  iron  bar  and  by  this  means  breaks 
the  circuit  of  the  auxiliary  heating  coil. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  of  Dr. 
Nernst's  invention  is  simply  to  use  as  fila- 
ments for  his  lamps  strips  of  those  badly- 
conducting  materials  which  become  good 
conductors  abhigh  temperatures,  such  as  mag- 
nesia, zirconia,  lime,  and  the  oxides  of  several 
metals.  A good  illustration  of  how  this 
class  of  substances  behave  electrically  is 
shown  by  a piece  of  glass  rod.  If  we  place 
this  rod  between  the  terminals  of  a Wims- 
hurst  machine,  and  then  turn  the  handle, 
sparks  will  take  place  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  if  there  were  no  glass  rod.  On 
heating  the  rod  with  a Bunsen  burner 
until  it  is  red  hot,  then  we  can  get  no 
sparks  at  all  from  the  machine,  the 
electrical  discharge  passing  quietly  along 
the  glass  rod  which  is  now  a conductor.  As 
the  glass  cools  the  discharge  produces  a 
beautiful  glow  in  the  rod  very  conspicuous 
in  a darkened  room,  then  occasional  sparks 
ensue  and  finally  the  glass  becomes  a nonr 
conductor  again,  at  a temperature  however 
considerably  above  the  temperature  of  the 
room.  Glass  thus  acts  electrically  in  a 
totally  different  manner  to  metals,  its  resist- 
ance diminishing  as  its  temperature  increases. 
It  acts  in  the  same  way  as  all  bodies  in 
which  the  passage  of  electricity  is  accom- 
panied by  chemical  decomposition.  These 
bodies  are  called  in  technical  language 
electrolytes,  and  we  can  have  solid  electro- 
lytes like  glass  as  well  as  liquid  electrolytes 
like  the  solutions  that  are  used  for  electro- 
plating or  the  liquids  in  a Daniell’s  cell. 

Many  electricians  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Nernst  Candle  could  only  be  used  in  alter- 
nating current  circuits  as  the  filament  being 
electrolytic  must  be  disintegrated  sooner  or 
later  by  direct  current.  Professor  Nernst, 
however,  in  a recent  letter  to  the  Eledro- 
technische  Zeitschrift , says  that  the  latest 
form  of  filament  he  uses  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  either  direct  or  alternating  current. 
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In  his  English  patent  he  claims  to  have  in- 
vented a combination  of  a heating  device 
with  a material  which  is  non-conducting 
when  cold  and  conducting  when  at  a high 
temperature,  but  he  does  not  describe  any 
method  of  preventing  the  disintegration  of 
the  electrolyte. 

Professor  Nernst  and  the  Allgemeinc 
Elcktricitdts  Gesellschaft  are  still  making 
improvements  on  the  lamp,  and  we  are 
informed  that  it  will  be  shortly  placed  on  the 
market.  As  these  lamps  can  be  directly 
•used  in  any  installation  (100 — 220  volts 
-alternating  or  continuous),  there  is  no  need 
for  altering  or  modifying  the  ordinary  wiring 
of  buildings,  and  consumers,  therefore,  need 
•not  be  afraid  that  their  present  installations 
will  soon  become  antiquated. 

If  it  were  possible  to  purchase  Nernst 
lamps  equal  in  efficiency  to  those  we  have 
■seen,  and  if  their  life  can  be  guaranteed  for 
a few  hundred  hours,  then  there  is  no  doubt 
■that  this  method  of  lighting  will  become  very 
popular.  We  fancy  that  there  would  be  a 
fair  demand  even  for  the  older  forms  ol 
Nernst  lamp,  which  require  to  be  lighted  by 
a match,  as  the  meter  bill  would  be  reduced 
toy  their  use  to  one-third  its  present  amount. 
The  cost  of  the  materials  used  in  making 
4his  lamp  would  be  less  than  that  of  the 
materials  used  in  an  ordinary  vacuum  bulb 
•lamp,  and,  apparently,  they  would  be  very 
■easy  to  make.  The  replacing  of  the  wick 
when  worn  out  could  be  done  as  easily  as 
changing  a glow-lamp,  and,  unlike  the  glow- 
damp,  the  only  waste  product  would  be  the 
burnt  out  filament.  In  our  opinion,  if  Dr. 
Nernst’s  invention  survives  the  life  test 
successfully,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will,  then  it  will  prove  a very  formid- 
able rival  indeed  to  the  glow-lamp. 


NOTES. 

The  water  supply  question  in 
%Vaw"r  fS™.  Birmingham  has  assumed  a 

serious  phase.  If  the  city  has 
to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  water  now 
stored  the  supply  can  only  last  a few  days 
longer.  The  Authorities  have  appealed  to 
the  public  to  curtail  their  consumption  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  quantity  saved  by 
this  _and  the  water  served  to  the  largest 
reservoir  by  the  river  Bourne,  now  little 
more  than  a trickling  ditch,  may  have 
the  effect  of  prolonging  the  duration 
of  the  supply  for  a few  weeks.  It 
us  recognised,  however,  that  even  if  the 
immediate  danger  can  be  satisfactorily 
averted,  an  early  winter  with  severe  frost 
would  bring  about  most  serious  conse- 
quences. The  city  is,  of  course,  very 
anxious  to  get  its  new  supply  from 
^feles,  when  this  state  of  things  cannot 
possibly  recur,  but  in  the  meantime 
something  must  be  done  to  remedy 
matters.  The  immense  reservoir  at  Shu- 
stoke  is  nearly  9 ft.,  below  its  proper  level, 
and  that  at  Whitacre  is  absolutely  empty.  It 
ds  difficult  to  suggest  any  means  of  aug- 
menting the  supply  at  once ; well-sinking, 
with  all  its  uncertainties,  is  the  first  thing  to 
•present  itself,  but  we  fear  there  is  little  hope 
-of  much  water  for  so  large  a city  being 
obtained  by  that  means  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. At  the  present  moment  27  gallons 
per  head  per  day  are  being  served  out,  and 
that  is  above  the  average  of  last  year’s 
summer  supply.  The  only  thing  to  be  done, 
apparently,  is  to  reduce  the  quantity  supplied, 
and  wait  for  the  rain. 


At  Paris  there  is  a strike 
ThepSariskem  among  the  excavators,  well- 
sinkers,  and  tunnel  excavatorsi 
the  “ Demolisseurs  ” having  also  joined  in 
through  sympathy.  At  this  season  it  does 
not  so  much  affect  the  building  trade  as  the 
engineering  work  in  hand  for  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  and  the  Exhibition.  The 
strikers  demand  a pay  of  60  centimes  per 
hour — the  official  Price-book  price — instead 
of  that  of  45  centimes  now  paid  ; and  the 
suppression  of  the  signature  by  which  each 
labourer  binds  himself  to  work  for  the  same 
pay,  under  all  conditions,  be  it  simple  work, 
work  in  water  or  in  mud,  or  dangerous  well- 
sinking  or  tunnelling.  The  contractors  are 
endeavouring  to  compromise,  but  the  strikers 
hold  out.  The  tunnel-excavators  demand 
also  an  allowance  for  lamp-oil,  which  now 
costs  each  man  25  centimes  (2^d.)  a day.  If 
the  strikers  obtain  their  demands,  it  is 
expected  that  the  whole  of  the  building 
trades  will  probably  come  out  on  strike 
successively. 


arrondissement),  commenced  in  1864  by 
MM.  Dru,  and  now  terminated  by  M. 
Cerrault,  who  took  charge  of  the  work  since 
1872,  and  encountered  unexpected  difficulties 
which  have  delayed  its  completion  till  now. 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  a large  baths  estab- 
lishment at  this  point,  and  to  lay  out  a square 
there.  This  is  the  fifth  of  the  artesian  wells 
sunk  in  Paris,  all  of  which  give  a full  flow  of 
water. 


Lincoln’s  Ii 
Fields 
Public  Garden,  i 


Our  readers  will  recall  that 
the  London  County  Council 
have  lately  testified  to  their 
desire  to  share,  so  far  as  may  be,  with  those 
who  seek  to  place  on  record  the  memories 
that  attach  to  certain  buildings  and  sites  in 
London  distinguished  for  their  architectural, 
historical,  and  kindred  interest.  Their  first 
step  in  that  direction  is  somewhat  unlucky. 
In  the  floor  of  the  central  pavilion  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  garden,  of  which  the 
Council  are  now  the  custodians,  has  been 
inserted  a small  plate  thus  inscribed  : — 


Three  years  ago,  in  our  issue 
Th!t?5l?“'of  October  5,  1895,  we  called 
attention  to  the  bad  effect  of 
the  glazed  clock  face  in  the  southern  tower 
of  St.  Paul’s,  which  filled  up  the  opening 
with  a kind  of  blank  eye,  contrasting  pain- 
fully with  the  shadow  in  the  corresponding 
face  of  the  nqrthern  tower ; while  the  dial 
thus  treated  must  have  been  useless  for 
illumination  at  night,  as  the  figures  were 
placed  on  the  circular  architrave  round  the 
opening,  so  that  the  hands  only,  and  not 
the  whole  even  of  the  minute-hand, 
could  have  been  seen  against  the  illuminated 
dial.  The  objections  to  the  dial  as  thus  treated 
seem  to  have  been  at  last  realised,  as  we 
learn  that  the  dial  is  being  removed  and 
skeleton  iron  centres  put  in  ; the  work  being 
done  by  Messrs.  Smith  & Son  of  Derby,  the 
makers  of  the  clock.  It  appears  that  the 
illuminating  lights  had  never  been  fixed 
behind  the  dial  after  all,  so  that  it  only 
spoiled  the  look  of  the  tower  by  day  and  was 
of  no  use  at  night.  The  change  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Somers  Clarke, 
the  present  Surveyor  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter. 

The  public  inquiry  into  the 
Cr°^uppiyrater  ProPosal  °f  the  Croydon  Cor- 
poration to  utilise  water  at 
Waddon  having  led  to  a refusal  to  sanction 
the  scheme,  the  Corporation  are  at  their  wit’s 
end  to  know  what  to  do  next.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  inhabitants,  who  have  been  under 
a very  short  and  inadequate  supply  for  some 
months — long  before  any  question  of  serious 
drought  could  be  entertained — are  crying 
out  loudly.  The  streets  are  not  watered, 
the  dust  is  abominable,  the  dustbins 
are  not  emptied  frequently  enough,  and 
the  death-rate  has  been  slightly  augmented, 
though  the  general  health  of  the  borough  is 
yet  good.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the 
Waddon  source  has  been  refused  ; the  danger 
of  contamination  was  too  great,  and  any  one 
with  a knowledge  of  the  official  manner  in 
dealing  with  water-supply  questions  could 
foresee  what  would  happen.  Meantime,  the 
Corporation  must  do  something — there  is 
plenty  of  water  to  the  southward — and  the 
present  state  of  things  cannot  long  continue. 

The  engineers  of  the  Muni- 
ArtfnPaiL  ellS  c'Pa*  Service  of  Paris  have  just 
completed  the  piercing  of  the 
artesian  wells  at  Butte-aux-Cailles  (XHIth 


On  this  spot  was  beheaded 
Lord  William  Russell, 

A lover  of  constitutional  liberty, 

2 1 st  July,  A.D.  16S3. 

With  the  political  events  of  the  time  we,  of 
course,  are  not  concerned,  nor  with  the 
Council's  opinions  in  that  respect.  But  we 
may  point  out  that  they  have  fallen  into  a 
common  error  by  describing  William,  Lord 
[Baron]  Russell,  as  “ Lord  William  Russell,” 
a style  he  never  bore.  As  the  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  William,  fifth  Earl  of  Bedford, 
he  had  succeeded  to  the  second  title  of  his 
house  : his  father  was  advanced  Marquis  of 
Tavistock  and  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  May  ii, 
1694,  eleven  years  after  his  son’s  death  on 
the  scaffold. 

Unexpected  light  has  been 
TheStatue^°l0S  thrown  on  this  statue,  or  rather 
series  of  statues,  for  there  are 
several  replicas  of  the  same  type  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  Louvre,  Vatican,  and 
at  Duncombe  Park.  The  type  in  question  is 
not  the  familiar  one  in  which  the  actual 
moment  of  hurling  the  discus  is  represented, 
but  the  type,  perhaps  scarcely  less  familiar, 
in  which  the  attitude  is  still  erect,  and  the 
athlete  advances  with  the  right  foot  prepara- 
tory to  the  throw.  The  difficulty  has  always 
been  felt — why  is  the  athlete  advancing  the 
right  foot,  when  the  natural  pose  is  with  the 
left  foot  advanced?  And  as  the  Greek  sculptor 
was  no  careless  observer  of  the  actualities 
of  the  gymnasium,  the  difficulty  was  a 
serious  one.  Dr.  Trendelenberg,  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Jahrbuch  (xiii.,  1898,  heft  2, 
p.  127)  solves  the  problem.  The  supposed 
athlete  is  no  human  athlete  at  all,  but  the 
god  Hermes,  patron  of  athletes,  and  he  is 
not  preparing  to  hurl  the  discus,  but  simply 
holding  it  in  a characteristic  attitude.  This 
theory  is  'placed  almost  beyond  question  by 
comparison  of  the  statue  with  a coin  of 
Amastris  of  Paphlagonia,  where  the  god  is 
represented  exactly  in  the  same  pose  as  in 
the  statue,  and  with  a caduceus  in  the  raised 
right  hand.  Dr.  Trendelenberg  proposes  to 
restore  the  statue  holding  the  caduceus. 


We  understand  that  the  Somer- 
T<S°n  setshire  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society  pro- 
pose to  celebrate  this,  being  their  fiftieth, 
year  by  converting  the  great  hall  of  the 
castle  for  purposes  of  their  museum.  The 
castle  has  formed  the  Society’s  headquarters 
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since  its  purchase  by  them  in  1875.  The 
castle  was  originally  erected  by  Ina,  who 
was  King  of  Wessex  in  688-728,  and  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  earthworks, 
whereof  portions  yet  exist,  together  with 
some  part  of  the  structure  built  by  Bishop 
Gifford  (of  Winchester)  during  Henry  I.’s 
reign.  Other  additions  were  made  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  also  by  Bishop  Lang- 
ton  in  I49°t  and  by  Bishop  Horne  ninety 
years  later.  Horne’s  great  hall,  repaired 
and  altered  in  1785*  is  the  place  wherein 
Judge  Jeffreys  held  his  " Bloody  Assize,”  after 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  defeat  at  Sedge- 
moor.  The  castle  and  town  had  been  held 
for  a while  by  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  in  1645 
sustained,  under  Blake,  a memorable  siege 
against  the  Royalist  troops  commanded  by 
Lord  Goring  until  relieved  by  Fairfax.  The 
Society’s  collections  include  six  volumes  of 
sketches,  made  in  India  ink,  by  J.  and  J.  G. 
Buckler,  father  and  son,  of  architectural 
remains  in  the  county  as  they  existed  in  the 
early  years  of  the  current  century.  Two 
views,  by  Mr.  Roland  W.  Paul,  of  the  castle 
courtyard  and  Langton's  entrance  gateway 
will  be  found  in  our  number  of  August  20, 
1892.  Ethelheard,  Ina's  successor,  gave 
Taunton  to  the  bishops  of  Winchester. 


a xt  c-i  The  collection  of  silversmiths’ 

A New  Sliver 

Exhibit,  South  work  lent  by  Colonel  Waldo- 

Kensington.  s;bthorp  to  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  and  which  is  to  be  found 
in  a case  on  the  leit  ot  the  gangway 
in  the  second  court  of  the  Museum,  con- 
tains some  work  of  considerable  artistic 
interest.  The  collection  of  English  spoons 
includes  a beautiful  and  unusual  “Apostle  ” 
set,  in  which  the  figures  are  framed 
in  little  shrines  at  the  top  of  the  handles, 
each  surmounted  by  a cock,  and  the 
junction  of  the  spoon  with  the  bowl  is 
decorated  by  a cherubic  head  with  crossed 
wings.  Near  these  are  a fine  set  of  silver- 
gilt  tea-spoons  presented  to  Nelson,  to  which 
a marine  character  is  imparted  by  the  shell 
forms  of  the  bowls  and  the  dolphins  twining 
up  the  handles.  The  plain  or  nearly  plain 
English  spoons  of  different  dates  are  in- 
teresting from  the  degree  of  character  im- 
parted to  them  by  the  mere  shape  of  the 
bowl  and  handle  ; in  the  majority  of  instances 
it  is  noticeable  that,  in  opposition  to  the 
modern  practice  by  which  the  bowl  of  a 
spoon  is  wide  next  the  handle  and  rounds 
to  nearly  a point  at  the  end,  the  bowl 
is  narrow  next  the  handle  and  spreads 
out  to  a wide  rounded  curve  at  the  ex- 
tremity. There  is  more  of  structural 
propriety  of  design  in  this  than  in  the 
modern  treatment  ; whether  it  is  so  conve- 
nient or  so  graceful  for  use  may  be  ques- 
tioned. A Scandinavian  spoon  in  which  the 
upper  part  of  the  handle  is  formed  by  a 
broad  open  trellis,  and  the  handle  is  deco- 
rated by  loose  rings  at  the  side,  has  a great 
deal  of  character.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
case  a spoon  marked  “ St.  Andrew  ” shows 
how  a good  effect  may  be  got  by  slightly 
modelling  the  surface  of  the  bowl  in  radiating 
lines.  Among  the  larger  objects  are  some 
fine  German  cups  and  tankards,  and  one  very 
bad  one  taking  the  shape  of  a spurred  boot 
•Executed  in  silver,  the  leg  forming  the  cup 
portion ; about  as  tasteless  a design  as  could 
be  seen  ; but  it  may  be  useful  as  a warning. 
The  cup  and  cover  surmounted  by  the  head 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  which  has  attracted 
some  attention,  is  not  in  reality  a very  good 


piece  of  work  ; it  is  feeble  and  pretentious 
in  design.  Among  the  curiosities  of  the 
collection  are  some  salt-cellars  accompanied 
or  supported  by  little  figures  of  men  engaged 
in  various  occupations  of  which  the  bowl 
seems  to  form  the  object ; and  some  small 
handbells  in  the  shape  of  highly-dressed 
dames  whose  spreading  skirts,  chased  with 
minute  surface  ornament,  form  the  bell ; two 
of  these  figures  carry  small  bowls  in  their 
upraised  arms  which  form  the  handle  of  the 
bell.  For  a small  collection,  there  is  a good 
deal  that  is  interesting  in  this  case  of  old 
silversmiths’  work. 


In  our  issue  of  July  16  we  gave 
Monument?  an  illustration  of  this  fine  piece 
of  decorative  monumental  work, 
by  M.  Gauqui6  as  sculptor  and  M.  Guillaume 
as  architect,  and  mentioned  that  it  was  to  be 
erected  at  Conde-sur-Escaut,  the  birthplace 
of  the  celebrated  actress.  1 1 appears,  however, 
that  the  proud  hamlet  of  Conde-sur-Escaut 
resents  being  connected  with  the  memory  of 
a mere  actress,  and  has  refused  to  permit  the 
erection  of  the  monument.  Accordingly,  it 
is  to  decorate  some  public  place  in  Paris,  not 
yet  determined  on.  The  rather  stupid  action 
of  the  Conde-sur-Escaut  authorities  (very 
unusual  in  France)  will  be  a gain  to  Paris,  as 
the  monument  is  a really  admirable  work. 


The  The  sixth  exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Photographic  Salon,  now  open 
Salon.  the  Dudley  Gallery,  cer- 

tainly shows  a definite  progress  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  photography  “expressive  of 
personal  artistic  feeling  and  execution,” 
which  is  the  professed  object  of  the  Salon, 
though  in  some  cases  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
feel  sure  how  far  the  result  obtained  can 
properly  be  defined  as  photography  ; some  of 
the  exhibits  give  the  idea  of  being  very  much 
worked  up  by  hand.  There  are  landscapes, 
however,  in  which  a very  pictorial  effect  is 
obtained  apparently  by  no  means  but  focuss- 
ing and  choice  of  position  and  light  ; Mr. 
Hinton’s  “ Suffolk  Meadows  ’’  for  instance 
(85),  and  Mr.  Aston’s  “The  Farmstead” 
(196).  In  other  cases  the  photograph  fails 
to  answer  to  the  title  of  the  landscape  ; 
"Early  Morning,  Concarneau”  (129),  is 
no  doubt  a pretly  miniature  view,  but 
where  is  the  “early  morning”  effect?  It 
might  be  any  time  of  day.  In  “Sunshine 
and  Showers’’  (201)  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  has 
secured  a fine  effect  of  sky,  but  the  sea 
looks  rather  hard.  “An  Atlantic  Roller5’ 
(209),  by  Viscount  Maitland,  does  not 
impress  one  as  very  real,  nor  does  it 
show  the  sca’e  of  what,  from  the 
title,  we  presume  was  a pretty  large 
wave.  There  are  some  portraits  that 
are  very  effective  and  original-looking ; 
such  as  Mr.  F.  W.  Lee’s  “ Ruth  ” (32),  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Hollyer's  portrait  of  Mr. 
Sauter  (124).  There  are  others,  like  Mr. 
Richard's  “Darawa”  (14)  which  have  the 
appearance  of  red  crayon  sketches ; are 
these  produced  by  a photographic  process 
properly  so  called  ? One  may  ask  the  same 
question  as  to  the  pretty  delicate  heads  by 
Mr.  Watts  Lee  (42  and  5°),  which  have 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  small  pencil 
sketches.  The  use  of  real  figures  with 
subject  pictures  still  shows  us  how  much 
we  owe  to  the  painter  in  ;the  treatment  of 
figures  in  art.  Mr.  R.  W.  Robinson’s  "The 
Deserted  Nest”  (121),  for  instance,  children 
in  a field,  is  Mrs.  Allingham  without  the 


charm  and  poetry  of  the  figures.  Mr.  Puyo’s 
“ Promenons  nous  dans  lesBois”(i6)  is  more 
successful  than  usual  as  a landscape  and 
figure  subject.  Then  we  find  in  one  picture 
a group  of  Phyllis  and  Prue  (7)  by  Mr.  Craig 
Amian,  and  then  the  same  young  women 
doing  duty  in  another  interior  (134)  as  “ The 
Burgomaster’s  Daughters.”  There  are  some 
pretty  fancies  in  the  exhibition,  such  as  Miss 
Carine  Cadby’s  “Roseleaves”  (2),  a brown 
silhouette  of  spray  on  a flat  ground,  and 
“ Three  Trees ’’ (35),  a small  photograph  of 
three  nearly  bare  trees  seen  against  the  sky. 
On  the  whole,  we  think  the  Photographic 
Salon  certainly  increases  in  interest. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
ART  EXHIBITION  AT  BRADFORD.  .. 

In  connexion  with  the  Church  Congress, 
which  is  being  held  at  Bradford  this  week,  an 
Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  Art  Exhibition 
has  been  opened  in  a building  specially  erected 
for  the  purpose  in  Morley-street.  The  exhibition 
is  divided  into  two  sections — a loan  collection 
and  a trade  or  general  division.  The  former 
contains  a few  examples  of  old  work,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  two  fine  silver 
flagons,  two  cups,  and  an  alms-dish  from  Kirk- 
leatham  Church,  dated  1670,  which  were  given 
to  the  church  by  Sir  W.  Turner,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  ; a silver  dish  supposed  to  have 
been  washed  up  on  the  shore  of  Coatham  from 
a Spanish  ship — it  was  given  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  who  presented  it  to  Kirk- 
leatham  Church  (it  appears  to  be  Spanish  of 
the  Plateresque  period)  ; a very  beautiful 
silver  gilt  chalice  and  paten  from  the 
Church  of  St.  Faith,  Bacton,  Herefordshire,  of 
fifteenth-century  workmanship  — it  has  the 
name  John  Caputt  or  Capull  stamped  upon  the 
base  ; the  paten,  too,  is  a very  good  one.  There 
is  another  chalice,  very  similar  in  design,  from. 
Hinderwell,  Yorkshire.  It  was  found  about 
fifty  years  ago  built  into  the  wall  of  a pig-stye  ; 
it  has  a crucifixion  engraved  upon  the  base.  A 
paten  was  found  with  it.  Also  to  be  seen  in 
the  collection  are  a fine  repoussee  cup,  with  the 
London  Hall  mark  1662  ; an  Italian  cup  in 
copper  gilt,  lent  by  the  Leeds  Clergy  School 
a large  alms-dish  in  repoussee  copper,  from  the 
Bradford  Parish  Church  ; and  a repoussee 
paten  from  Putley  Church,  Ledbury,  Hereford- 
shire, bearing  the  inscription  : “ The  Gift  of 
Mr.  Hen.(ry)  Gwillm  (Guillim)  de  Brain  to  the 
Parrish  of  Putley,  1669. 

Mr.  S.  Margerison  exhibits  a series  of  photon- 
graphs,  about  150  in  number,  entitled  “ What 
we  see  in  an  Old  Church.”  The  photo- 
graphs, which  are  very  good  ones,  are  of  old 
English  churches,  mostly  in  Yorkshire,  and 
their  screens,  fonts,  and  other  furniture. 

After  noting  one  or  two  pieces  of  old  embroi- 
dery, we  turn  to  the  examples  of  modern  work 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  loan  collection. 
Why  they  are  here  and  not  in  the  general  col- 
lection with  exhibits  of  a like  kind  is  not  very 
clear.  The  most  prominent  one,  as  it  is  exhi- 
bited in  a case  by  itself,  is  a chalice  for  New 
York  Cathedral,  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Keith  and 
made  by  Messrs.  Keith  & Co.,  of  London.  We 
are  informed  in  the  catalogue  that  "this 
chalice  will  vie  in  point  of  exquisite  work- 
manship and  richness  of  detail  with  any 
production  of  the  old  masters  ” ; that  “ to  ade- 
quately describe  the  great  beauty  of  this  chalice 
is  almost  impossible,”  and  that  " it  is  u-  - 
doubtedly  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
modern  ecclesiastical  art  workmanship  that 
this  country  has  seen.'5  We  are  sorry  that  we 
cannot  agree  with  the  “expert”  who  gives  the 
above  description.  The  part  of  the  chalice 
where  it  must  be  handled  is  a mass  of  small 
crockets,  pinnacles,  niches,  cusps,  and  figures, 
all  stuck  on  and  so  exceedingly  sharp  that  it 
would  be  very  uncomfortable  to  handle.  Most 
of  the  other  ornament  on  the  cup  itself,  and  on 
the  base,  consists  of  ribbons  and  strips  of  metal 
rivetted  on,  and  the  whole  finished  in  the 
hardest,  sharpest,  mechanical  way.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a very  costly  chalice,  but  it  has  very 
little  artistic  value.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
another  chalice  lent  by  the  Rev.  J.  Edward 
Vaux,  which  is  ornamented  with  nearly  600 
precious  stones.  It  has  little  value  beyond  that 
of  the  stones,  which  are  certainly  very  fine 
ones. 

Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne..  Messrs. 
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OFFICE  FRONT,  No.  8,  GREAT  GEORGE- 
STREET. 

The  houses  in  Great  George-street,  originally 
built  for  residences,  are  now  used  as  offices. 
In  1884  No.  8 was  considerably  damaged  by 
fire,  and  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  it  in 
accordance  with  its  present  purposes.  Accord- 
ingly, the  height  of  the  basement  floor  was 
considerably  increased,  and  the  attic  story 
made  of  a good  height  and  well  lighted 
throughout.  These  conditions  caused  the 
violent  disregard  of  the  horizontal  lines  of  the 
adjacent  buildings,  and  the  general  independent 
character  of  the  facade,  as  at  present  it  stands. 
But  it  is  almost  inevitable  that,  owing  to  the 
value  of  the  site,  the  remainder  of  the  street  is 
doomed  to  some  such  similar  alteration,  and 
that  what  now  appears  aggressive  will  merge 
into  some  conformity  with  its  neighbours,  as 
rebuilt.  The  materials— salt-glazed  bricks  and 
plate-glass — are,  perhaps,  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable for  manufacturing  and  smoky  towns. 

Halsey  Ricardo. 


Jones  & Willis,  and  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of 
Munich,  exhibit  stained-glass  windows  ; they 
are  all  rather  poor  in  design  and  drawing  and 
colour  ; that  of  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.  belonging 
to  the  stained-glass  period  of  1850.  This  firm 
also  shows  a “ Gothic  ” reredos  in  carved  wood 
representing  the  Last  Supper  in  a framework 
of  the  usual  crocketted  pinnacles  and  cornice. 
Of  embroidered  altar  fronts  there  are  many  of 
the  usual^  trade  kind.  Messrs.  Austin  & Paley 
and  Mr.  Knill  Freeman  show  drawings  of  good 
modern  Lancashire  churches.  One  large  case 
contains  the  Bradford  Corporation  plate  ; this  is 
not  ecclesiastical,  its  date  is  1873,  and,  as  it  has 
no  artistic  value,  one  wonders  why  it  is  here. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  had  to  speak  so  severely 
of  the  modern  work  in  the  loan  collection,  and 
turning  now  to  the  general  exhibition  we 
cannot  spare  our  condemnation  here.  Various 
firms  exhibit  the  average  collection  of  cheap 
crosses  and  candlesticks  which  usually  fill  the 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  shop,  one  of  them 
showing  no  less  than  six  samples  of  the 
usual  cast  brass  eagle  lectern.  Messrs.  Kayll 
& Co.,  of  Leeds,  show  an  altar  panel  in  “ opus 
sectile,”  which  is  better  than  most  of  the  things 
in  the  exhibition,  and  has  some  good  colour. 
Mr.  A.  O.  Hemming,  of  Margaret-street, 
London,  has  a collection  of  drawings  of  church 
decoration  and  stained  glass,  some  of  which 
we  are  sorry  to  see  has  been  carried  out  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral ; his  designs  are  in  the 
ecclesiastical  decorator’s  Gothic  manner.  The 
educational  part  of  the  exhibition  consists  of 
books,  stationery,  &c.,  but  chiefly  illustrates 
what  to  avoid  in  furnishing  a church.  If  one  is 
to  judge  by  the  art  work  of  this  exhibition,  then 
ecclesiastical  art  has  come  to  a low  ebb  indeed. 
If  the  clergy  wish  to  encourage  art,  then  the 
exhibition  should  be  reduced  to  about  half  the 
size,  and  only  old  work  and  specially  invited 
and  more  personal  modern  work  should  be 
included.  The  art  section  should  also  be 
separated  from  the  educational. 


MODERN  SANITATION. 

By  W.  Henman,  F.R.I.B.A.* 

Sanitation  extends  over  so  vast  a field  of 
scientific  research  that  it  is  impossible  for  an 
architect  or  engineer  nowadays,  actively  en- 
gaged in  his  profession,  to  do  much  more  than 
watch  the  rapid  developments  brought  about 
by  niiny  indefatigable  workers  in  numerous 
fields  of  investigation,  and  intelligently  to  take 
advantage  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  others, 
so  as  to  apply  it  in  the  works  with  which  he 
may  be  entrusted. 

Engineers  and  architects  are  then  the  active 
agents  by  whom  sanitary  science  is  practically 
applied  in  permanent  works  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

The  noblest  undertakings  of  modern 
engineers  are  those  which  tend  to  secure  the 
health  and  well-being  of  communities,  such  as 
the  provision  of  pure  and  abundant  water- 
supplies,  drainage,  irrigation,  the  supply  of  gas 
and  electric  lighting,  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, canals,  bridges,  docks,  shipping,  and 
other  means  of  transport  by  which  food  and 
clothing  are  brought  to  our  very  doors,  often 

* Adl!,r~ss  delivered  before  the  “ Engineering  and  Archi- 
ll111!:0 Section  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  Congress  at 
Birmingham,  on  Thursday,  September  29,  by  Mr.  W. 
Henman,  President  of  the  Section. 


from  distant  localities  of  production,  and  by 
which  many  are  enabled  to  leave  the  crowded 
streets  of  cities  and  towns,  to  breathe  the  purer 
air  of  the  seaside  and  of  country  places. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  human  race  is 
ever  more  and  more  to  congregate  and  form 
communities  ; it  is  then  only  by  united  action 
and  expenditure  that  health  can  be  maintained. 
Wherever  such,  however,  is  adequately 
exercised,  statistics  will  show  that  vast  popula- 
tions may  live  within  a limited  area  and  enjoy 
as  good,  if  not  even  better,  health,  than  those  in 
thinly  inhabited  districts  where  co-operation  as 
regards  sanitary  matters  cannot  so  readily  be 
brought  about. 

Now  that  walled-in  cities  are  no  longer  a 
necessity  for  protection,  there  is  little  reason 
why  overcrowding  should  exist  ; there  is  gene- 


rally open  country  around  allowing,  in  most 
cases,  of  almost  indefinite  expansion,  so  that 
with  good  roads  and  easy  means  of  conveyance 
from  one  quarter  to  another,  large  communities 
may  dwell  together,  and  by  united  action 
secure  better  health  and  greater  comfort  for 
the  many  than  is  the  lot  of  those  living  in 
sparsely  populated  localities. 

It  is  among  these  large  communities  that 
architects  find  their  chief  employment.  It  is 
expected  of  them  not  only  that  they  will  pro- 
vide protection  from  the  elements  in 'the  homes 
of  the  people,  but  that  such  will  be  healthy, 
safe,  and  pleasant  places  of  abode  ; in  addition 
to  which  they  are  entrusted  with  the  erection 
of  numerous  buildings  of  public  character,  such 
as  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  places  of 
worship,  assembly  halls,  hotels,  theatres,  shops 
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manufactories,  and  business  premises  ; in  one 
and  all  of  which  the  amount  of  care  and  atten- 
on  bestowed  upon  their  design  and  construc- 
tion, may  very  materially  affect  the  safety, 
health,  and  well-being  of  a neighbourhood, 
and  of  numerous  individuals,  perhaps  for  gene- 
rations. 

It  is  well  to  impress  this  fact  upon  the  public 
mind  on  occasions  such  as  these  congresses 
afford,  and  to  insist  that  the  function  of  archi- 
tects is  not  alone  to  produce  artistic  designs 
and  decorations,  but  by  a careful  application  of 
sanitary  science,  a knowledge  of  natural  laws, 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  building 
materials,  of  the  .earth’s  surface  on  which  they 
build,  and  of  the  air  we  all  breathe,  so  to 
design  and  construct  the  edifices  they  erect 
that,  without  being  devoid  of  suitable  artistic 
expression,  they  may  be  convenient  in  arrange- 
ment, safe  in  construction,  free  from  sanitary 
defects,  or  such  as  might  cause  bodily  hurt, 
mental  trouble,  or  untimely  death. 

That  the  public  have  not  always,  and  do  not 
even  now  in  every  case  demand  this,  must  be 
evident.  Too  often,  through  ignorance,  or  on 
grounds  of  false  economy  and  favouritism,  is 
the  prentice  or  inexperienced  hand  employed. 
Consequently,  as  individuals  either  cannot  or 
will  not  take  care  that  safe  and  healthy  build- 
ings are  erected  for  their  use,  the  Legislature 
has  stepped  in,  and  by  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, local  by-laws,  and  numerous  officials, 
endeavoured  to  safeguard  individuals  and 
communities. 

The  effect  of  this  system  is  perhaps  as  good 
as  can  be  expected,  but  it  appears  to  me  unduly 
to  relieve  many  of  personal  responsibility 
which  it  would  be  better  they  should  bear,  and, 
because  of  the  inflexible  nature  of  all  regula- 
tions, if  strictly  enforced,  hardships  in  some 
cases  must  result,  or  where  there  is  laxity, 
evasion  is  sure  to  follow  ; but  the  greatest  evil 
is  the  lack  of  impartiality  in  administration 
apparent  in  some  localities,  so  that  instead  of 
inspection  and  regulation,  there  is  too  often 
dictation  and  interference  at  the  caprice  of 
authorities  or  their  officials,  who  may  consider 
they  have  a right  to  interpret  by-laws  as  they 
please,  whether  or  not  safety  or  health  is  in 
question  ; such  action  is  not  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  individuals  are  irritated,  and  sani- 
tary progress  is  retarded. 

Moreover,  in  matters  of  sanitation  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  learnt,  and  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  many  regulations  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  laid  down  in 
connexion  therewith. 

There  seems  to  be  a law  of  evolution  in  sani- 
tation as  in  many  another  subject.  Consider  the 
degrees  of  advance  in  connexion  with  the  dis- 
posal of  frecal  matter.  Not  so  very  many  years 
ago  every  house  had  its  privy,  little  more  than  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  close  to  the  dwelling,  where 
month  after  month  excrement  was  allowed  to 
accumulate  ; the  fluid  filth  saturated  the  ground 
and  contaminated  the  water  supply  drawn 
therefrom,  while  the  putrifying  solids  poisoned 
the  air  around.  Then  came  the  cess-pool, 
more  or  less  removed  from  the  dwelling,  and 
the  water-closet  developed  ; at  first  simply  a 
pan  down  which  an  occasional  bucket  of  water 
was  poured  to  convey  away  the  solids,  then  a 
water-pipe  with  tap  was  provided  for  the  same 
purpose  ; odours  became  unpleasant,  to  say  the 
least,  so  the  “D"  trap  was  invented,  and  fol- 
lowing thereon  the  pan  closet — that  filthy 
retainer  of  faecal  matter,  still  unfortunately  to 
be  found  in  many  a house.  Public  sewers  for 
conveying  the  objectionable  matter  to  a common 
outfall  were  extended.  Varieties  of  valve  closets 
were  introduced,  and  next  came  the  “ wash- 
out " pan,  with  a flushing  cistern  which,  when 
acted  upon,  simply  lifts  the  contents  of  the  pan 
into  the  trap  below,  until  another  flush,  perhaps 
hours  after,  causes  it  to  move  on.  Now  we 
have  the  “ wash-down  ” and  “ syphonic  ” pans, 
which  at  each  flush  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
cleared  ; but  the  same  bodies  who  are  appointed 
to  regulate  sanitary  matters  in  the  interests  of 
the  community,  if  they  control  the  water 
supply,  rarely  permit  more  than  a two-gallon 
flush,  which  generally  proves  insufficient  for 
the  purpose. 

How  reluctant  some  sanitary  authorities  are 
that  we  should  be  rid  of  our  filth,  and  how  they 
have  from  time  to  time  retarded  the  natural 
order  of  development,  notably  by  adopting  such 
clumsy  devices  as  the  pan  collecting  system. 
It  is,  in  fact,  only  by  painful  steps  that  excreta 
and  other  foul  matters  have  been  expelled  from 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  dwellings.  Not 
long  since,  in  many  districts,  a “ trap  ” was 
required  at  the  foot  of  every  soil-pipe,  where 


each  discharge  was  stopped  on  its  way  imme- 
diately outside  the  house;  there  it  remained 
until  another  discharge  came  to  shift  it  onward. 
Even  now  the  “trap"  is  simply  moved  onto 
the  boundary  of  the  site,  often  but  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  dwelling.  I predict  the  day 
will  come  when  all  such  “interceptors”  will 
be  banished,  together  with  every  other  “ trap  ” 
and  impediment  outside  of  buildings,  then 
there  will  be  little,  if  any,  of  that  half 
putrescent  matter  now  so  often  retained  about 
buildings,  creating  sewer  gases  which  find 
their  way  into  our  homes  or  assail  our  olfac- 
tory nerves  as  we  pass  along  the  streets  and 
highways. 

Useful  as  manholes  and  inspection  chambers 
may  be  when  judiciously  placed,  there  are  some 
localities  where  their  unreasoning  multiplica- 
tion must  in  time  cause  serious  nuisance. 
Where  their  number  is  excessive  they  retard  the 
scour  of  the  sewer  and  often  become  mere 
cesspools  ; filth  is  deposited  around  the  sides, 
from  which  sewer  gases  are  generated.  Un- 
fortunately, large  pipes  and  the  excessive  em- 
ployment of  traps,  manholes,  and  inspection 
chambers  are  the  panacea  of  inexperience  in 
those  who  undertake  sanitary  work. 

With  every  house  drain  of  suitable  size  well 
ventilated  at'its  highest  point  by  being  carried 
straight  up  its  full  diameter  clear  above  all 
windows,  with  plenty  of  street  gratings  for 
fresh  air  inlets  to  the  sewers,  ample  flush  of 
water,  impervious  and  well-laid  drains  and 
sewers,  all  untrapped  and  free  from  obstruc- 
tion, sewer  gas,  now  so  well  known,  might 
become  a thing  of  the  past  only  to  be  met  with 
in  laboratory  experiments. 

So  soon  as  a drain  from  one  dwelling  joins 
another,  according  to  law  as  at  present  laid 
down,  it  becomes  a sewer,  and  from  that  point 
the  architect,  as  such,  has  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it.  The  sanitary  engineer  then  steps  in. 
It  is  he  who  is  responsible  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  many  arteries  of  pipes  and 
conduits  by  which  sewage  is  conveyed  to  the 
outfalls. 

Much  as  architects  may  have  erred  in  per- 
mitting defective  construction  in  drains,  others 
have  sinned  more  deeply  in  the  matter  of 
sewers.  Apart  from  their  general  design,  the 
method  of  construction,  and  gradients  adopted, 
actual  work  has  too  often  been  defective  in 
execution,  so  that,  instead  of  aiding  the  quick 
removal  of  solids  by  water  carriage,  they  have 
acted  as  filters  or  separators,  permitting  the 
fluids  to  escape  and  soak  into  the  ground  or  to 
run  off  and  leave  the  solids  to  fester  and 
become  offensive. 

I am,  of  course,  speaking  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  past — no  sanitary  authority, 
architect,  or  engineer  would  nowthinkof  permit- 
ting such  defects tooccur.  Yet, unfortunately, all 
are*  not  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  for  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  sewer  gases,  or  even  in 
accord  as  to  the  best  methods  of  doing  so,  and, 
strange  to  say,  although  some  of  the  “ ills  to 
which  i flesh  is  heir”  have  undoubtedly 
been  traced  to  the  action  of  sewer  gas,  there 
are  many  keen  observers  who  point  to  the 
general  good  health  of  sewermen  and,  failing 
to  detect  the  deadly  bacilli  in  its  most  concen- 
trated essence,  infer  that,  after  all,  sewer  gas  is 
but  a harmless  though  somewhat  unpleasant 
guest.  Others  go  less  far,  and,  while  pro- 
nouncing it  harmless  within  the  sewers  or 
playing  about  the  streets,  will  yet  condemn  it 
as  a burglar  and  murderer  should  it  enter  a 
dwelling.  Notwithstanding  this  divergence  of 
opinion,  and  although  sewer  gas  may  not  on 
every  count  have  been  found  guilty,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly more  prudent  to  regard  it  as  a sus- 
pect, to  permit  it  no  entry  to  our  dwellings,  and 
to  banish  it  from  the  streets  and  public  ways. 
At  the  same  time,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
imprison  it  within  the  sewers,  for  then  it 
becomes  more  virulent  and,  should  it  find  a 
loophole  for  escape,  it  may  work  untold  ill. 

In  other  sections  during  this  congress  much 
will  doubtless  be  heard  of  sewage  disposal,  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  interest  to  sanitarians. 
A new  era  with  regard  to  that  question  may  be 
upon  us,  if  what  is  now  known  as  the  “ septic 
tank  ” fulfils  the  promise  of  its  so-far  rapid 
advance  in  public  estimation. 

Facility  of  disposal  implies  greater  pos- 
sibility of  rapid  removal  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  dwellings  ; and  if  what  is  claimed  for 
the  septic  tank  proves  to  be  true,  a dual 
arrangement  of  sewers  and  storm-water  drains 
will  be  unnecessary.  The  periodic  falls  of  rain 
can  then,  by  means  of  collecting  tanks  or  re- 
servoirs, be  utilised  as  a constant  means  for 
flushing  and  cleansing  drains  and  sewers ; 


because  it  is  held  that,  whatever  the  volume  of  i\ 
the  effluent,  it  may  with  safety  be  turned  at; 
once  into  the  natural  watercourses. 

Sanitation  has  to  deal  with  many  subjects  ji 
quite  as  interesting,  if  not  so  savoury,  as  sewers  I 
and  drains.  Every  building  we  occupy,  the 
houses  in  which  we  reside,  the  water  or  the  I 
fluids  we  drink,  the  food  we  eat,  the  air  we  n 
breathe,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  work  we  do,  jt 
the  recreation  we  take,  all  exercise  their  jj 
influence  for  good  or  ill  upon  health. 

Because  some  diseases  are  marked  in  their  (I 
characteristics,  and  frequently  become  fatal  ,1 
within  comparatively  short  time,  their  causes  j 
are  zealously  traced  and  safeguards  are  devised.H 
Yet  how  many  continually  suffer  ill-health,  are') 
deprived  of  full  vitality  and  capacity  for  usefulfl 
employment  and  enjoyment  in  life,  resulting, it 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  I do  not  doubt,  from* 
neglect  of  sanitary  laws.  But  because  the! 
immediate  effects  are  not  made  apparent,  the! 
causes  arc  more  or  less  ignored,  investigation:! 
is  imperfect,  knowledge  is  indefinite,  andjj 
popular  prejudice  is  often  at  fault. 

Careful  and  constant  observation  of  cause; 
and  effect,  together  with  frequent  exchange  of 
the  views  and  ideas  of  observers  and  thinkers, 
may  in  time  elucidate  much  that  is  now  obscure] 
regarding  what  is  requisite  for  the  health, 
strength,  and  consequent  happiness  of  man- 
kind. “ Prevention  is  better  than  cure.” 

Probably  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  ad- 
vance of  sanitary  science  are  popular  prejudice! 
and  the  unreasoning  adoption  of  materials, 
means,  and  methods  which  may  be  good  under 
certain  circumstances  or  conditions,  but  the; 
cause  of  evils  when  wrongly  applied  or 
employed. 

In  this  connexion  is  the  question  of  the 
proper  use  of  certain  building  materials.  In 
most  books  on  building  construction  will  be, 
found  advocated,  without  qualification,  as  a rule! 
the  employment  of  hard  and  impervious 
materials.  Popular  prejudice  catches  at  the, 
idea  that  hard  materials  must  be  the  best  anc 
strongest,  and  those  that  are  impervious  musi 
secure  dry  ouildings,  consequently  the  hardest! 
of  stone,  the  most  highly-pressed  bricks  and 
tiles  are  demanded.  In  the  daily  press  there  i: 
frequent  advocacy  for  the  employment  o 
glazed  materials  for  the  entire  exterior  as  wel 
as  the  interiors  of  buildings,  and  in  a few  cases 
the  suggestion  has  been  followed  ; yet  I fine 
there  are  many  observant  architects  who  per 
sist  in  what  they  consider  better  methods  o 
construction.  They  seek  for  materials  of  prei 
meable  structure,  having  surface  texture  ant 
variegated  tones,  with  which  they  build  ii, 
such  a manner  that,  while  securing  adequatt 
strength,  there  is  no  waste  of  good  material 
I venture  to  believe  they  are  rightly  aiming  a 
a scientific  method  of  construction,  the  bes. 
suited  to  secure  health  and  comfort  for  thi 
occupants. 

To  go  into  all  the  reasons  of  the  why  anc 
wherefore  would  be  out  of  place  in  an  addres. 
such  as  this,  but,  broadly  regarded,  the  diffe 
rence  is  on  a par  with  clothing  oneself  nowai 
days  in  a suit  of  steel  plate  armour  instead  o| 
in  good  woollen  material  ; the  plate  armoul 
was  of  some  value  doubtless  in  the  days  ol 
hand-to-hand  combat,  but  even  then  onljl 
employed  for. the  purpose  of  protection.  As  J 
daily  garb  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  appearancJ 
as  well  as  injurious  to  health  and  comfort  I 
whereas  a suit  of  woollen  material  is  service! 
able  and  greatly  to  be  preferred.  From  thi! 
comparison  I must  leave  you  to  draw  your  owil 
inferences. 

Ventilation  is  another  subject  of  priman 
importance  trom  a sanitary  point  of  view.  Hov  I 
glibly  most  people  will  talk  about  it,  and  ye* 
hovy  little  is  it  understood  by  the  genera; 
public.  Popular  prejudice  and  ignorance  toe 
often  frustrate  the  best  endeavours  of  those  wh<  i 
have  studied  the  subject  and  apply  the  know  i 
ledge  they  have  acquired. 

Is  it  always  remembered  that  regulations  re 
specting  the  width  of  streets,  the  height  o 
buildings,  the  prevention  of  overcrowding,  thi 
proper  construction  of  sewers  and  drains,  thi 
cleansing  of  thoroughfares,  and  particularly  o ’ 
courts  and  alleys  (which,  by  the  way,  ought  no 
to  be  allowed  to  exist  if  every  individual  had  ; ) 
proper  regard  for  his  own  and  his  neighbour' 
health  and  well  being),  the  quick  removal  o I 
refuse  animal  and  vegetable  matter  from 
within  and  around  dwellings,  an  ample  water;}! 
supply  for  domestic  and  cleansing  purpose^ 
the  provision  of  electric  lighting,  and  mamg 
another  duty  laid  upon  district  authorities! 
have  one  and  all  a direct  bearing  upon  th( 
maintenance  of  the  atmosphere  we  breathi 
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in  a state  of  suitable  purity,  without  which 
efficient  ventilation  is  impracticable  ? 

Fortunately,  in  this  country  it  is  possible  in 
most  dwelling  houses  to  employ  natural  means 
for  securing  an  adequate  change  of  air  on 
almost  every  day  in  the  year.  Yet  there  is 
much  that  an  architect  may  do,  by  care  and 
forethought,  in  planning,  in  the  employment  of 
suitable  materials,  and  devising  means  so  that 
such  necessary  change  of  air  within  may  be 
brought  about  in  a manner  to  secure  comfort  to 
the  occupants.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  without  due  care  and  intelligent 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  occupants,  efficient 
[ ventilation  cannot  be  maintained. 

In  many  buildings  erected  for  public  use  the 
case  is  often  different.  Natural  means  cannot 
always  be  relied  on  for  securing  efficient  ven- 
tilation, because  mere  change  of  air  is  far  from 
being  all  that  is  implied  by  the  term.  In 
addition  there  must  be  suitable  temperature 
and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as 
freedom  from  draughts.  To  meet  these 
requirements  mechanical  means  must  be 
resorted  to. 

I venture  to  point  with  some  degree  of 
pride  to  one  of  the  largest  installations  ever 
laid  down,  viz.,  that  at  the  General  Hospital  in 
this  city,  a building  erected  from  my  designs. 
To  Mr.  William  Key  I give  all  credit  for 
devising  the  engineering  requirements  for 
heating  and  ventilating  that  building  ; but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  and  feel  sure  he 
agrees  with  me,  that  success  in  such  an  under- 
taking is  best  secured  when  the  architect, 
having  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  by  which  good  ventila- 
tion can  be  obtained,  works  hand  in  hand  with 
the  ventilating  and  heating  engineer,  and 
designs  the  buildings  on  lines  best  suited  to 
the  methods  to  be  adopted. 

Frequent  failures  there  have  been  in  apply- 
ing mechanical  means  for  securing  ventilation 
in  large  buildings.  It  is  well  to  face  that  fact, 
and  to  realise  the  vast  amount  of  prejudice 
resulting  therefrom.  My  investigations  con- 
vince me  that  such  failures  result  from  three 


primary  causes  : — 

1.  Too  low  an  estimate  of  the  volume  of  air 
required. 

2.  Want  of  efficient  mechanical  appliances. 

3.  Want  of  constant  and  intelligent  manage- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  even  recent  writers 
upon  the  subject  of  ventilation  give  a change 
of  air  three  times  per  hour  as  a suitable  require- 
ment, and  many  professed  ventilating 
engineers  base  their  estimates  on  such  in- 
adequate provision.  One  firm  had  a laudatory 
article  in  a sanitary  journal  (?),  recently  pub- 
lished, of  a newly  introduced  appliance,  by 
which  it  is  claimed  that  change  of  air  within 
an  apartment  can  actually  be  brought  about 
once  in  every  hour. 

So  long  as  architects  and  the  public  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  ascertained  fact  that  a change 
of  air  from  seven  to  ten  times  per  hour  is 
essential  for  health  and  comfort,  failure  must 
inevitably  result. 

The  perfection  to  which  mechanical  con- 
trivances can  now  be  brought,  and  the  ease 
with  which  electricity  may  be  employed  for 
motive  power,  make  it  practical  to  secure  an 
adequate  change  of  air  within  a building,  how- 
ever complicated  may  be  its  plan  and  arrange- 
ments. 

The  internal  capacity  of  the  General 
Hospital,  Birmingham,  equals  two  million 
cubic  feet,  and  provision  is  made  for  propelling 
a total  of  twenty  million  cubic  feet  of  cleansed 
and  tempered  air  throughout  the  buildings 
every’hour  continuously,  night  and  day. 

The  experience  I have  gained  in  'this  and 
other  buildings,  similarly  ventilated  on  the 
plenum  system,  enable  me  to  assert  without 
hesitation  that,  with  an  adequate  expenditure 
upon  a properly  equipped  installation  and 
careful  management,  there  is  no  reason  why 
efficient  ventilation  and  warming  should  not 
be  secured  in  every  public  building,  with  abso- 
lute freedom  from  harmful  draughts. 

The  provision  of  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes  has  for  many  years  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  sanitarians  ; because  permanently  good 
health  cannot  be  secured  in  defective  dwellings, 
and  unless  the  health  of  the  largest  class  is 
maintained,  it  constitutes  a source  of  danger  to 
the  rest  of  the  community.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  homes  for  the  labouring  classes 
are  often  defective,  but  there  is  one  reason 
which  more  than  any  other  tends  in  that  direc- 
tion—it  is  the  system  of  creating  excessively 
high  ground-rents. 


There  is  a limit  to  the  amount  of  rent  which 
it  is  possible  for  working  men  to  pay,  conse- 
quently if  the  ground  landlord  is  grasping  in 
his  demands  there  is  little  capital  left  to  be 
expended  on  the  buildings,  and,  therefore,  they 
are  scamped.  I am  no  Socialist  in  the 
ordinarily  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  but  I 
realise  most  strongly  that  the  excessive  value 
put  upon  land  for  building  purposes — particu- 
larly that  required  for  the  houses  of  the  work- 
ing population — is  a leading  cause  of  bad 
building,  the  result  of  which  is  impaired  health 
in  the  community  from  which  the  landowner, 
as  well  as  members  of  his  family,  may  per- 
chance suffer  more  severely  than  'they  would 
from  a slightly  reduced  income  following  upon 
less  exorbitant  demands  for  ground  rent. 

I must  not  trench  further  upon  your  time. 
This  phase  of  the  question  may  be  treated  in 
the  paper  promised  to  our  section,  and  there 
are  other  papers  which  should  claim  your 
attention.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  discussions 
which  may  follow  upon  them  will  add  to  our 
general  sum  of  knowledge,  possibly  we  may 
not  all  be  of  one  mind  on  the  subjects  to  be 
brought  before  us,  but  if  each  will  approach 
them  with  a sincere  desire  to  evolve  the  truth, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  the  result  will  be 
individual  benefit  and  ultimate  good  to  the 
community. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

SUMMER  VISITS. 

The  last  summer  visit  of  the  Association 
took  place  on  Saturday,  September  24,  when  a 
party,  including  the  President,  went  down  to 
Rochester.  At  the  Cathedral  the  visitors  were 
met  by  the  Dean,  the  Very  Reverend  S.  Reynolds 
Hole,  by  whose  permission  the  visit  took  place. 

Mr.  Payne,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Kent  Archaeological  Society,  conducted  the 
visitors  over  the  cathedral,  and  pointed  out  the 
various  features  of  interest  with  which  the 
structure  abounds.  In  a slight  notice  of  the 
early  history  of  the  town,  Mr.  Payne  mentioned 
that  the  first  church  was  founded  in  604  A.D.by 
Justus,  the  first  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The 
outlines  of  the  eastern  end  of  this  church, 
having  been  discovered  in  recent  years  near  the 
west  end  of  the  cathedral  nave,  have  been  marked 
on  the  pavement  of  the  latter  by  the  order  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.  This  first  church  terminated 
in  a semi-circular  apse.  After  a short  descrip- 
tion of  the  main  features  of  the  building,  and 
the  dates  at  which  they  were  erected,  Mr. 
Payne  explained  the  reason  for  the  close 
proximity  to  the  Cathedral  of  a separate  church 
by  recounting  how  the  parishioners  of  St. 
Nicholas,  having  an  altar  in  the  Cathedral,  had 
disputes  and  disturbances  with  the  Monks  who 
had  their  celebrations  in  the  choir,  and  in  order 
to  obviate  this,  the  latter  granted  to  the  parish- 
ioners the  ground  adjacent,  whereon  they  built 
themselves  a separate  church. 

The  central  tower,  built  by  Hamo  de  Heve 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  cased  externally 
in  1825  by  Cottingham,  and  so  pleased  were 
that  architect's  patrons  with  his  work  and 
design  thathe  was  presented  with  an  honorarium 
of  100/.  The  sequel  to  this  is  interesting,  for 
the  Dean  showed  the  visitors  Mr.  C.  Hodgson 
Fowler’s  design  for  the  remodelling  of  the 
tower  from  the  roof  upwards  and  the  replace- 
ment of  a short  lead-covered  spire  after  the 
manner  of  that  removed  by  Cottingham.  This 
resembles  the  healthy  disregard  shown  by 
medireval  builders  for  the  work  of  their 
immediate  predecessors.  Passing  into  the 
choir,  Mr.  Payne  pointed  out  the  coloured 
decoration  on  the  walls,  executed  by  the 
Heralds’  College.  In  design  it  is  said  to  be 
a copy  of  the  original  decoration  of  which, 
indeed,  there  are  some  remains,  but  in  , 
execution  it  is  hard  and  uninteresting  to  the 
last  degree.  There  are  many  other  efforts  at 
decoration  about  the  choir  which  are,  sad  to 
say,  but  sorry  testimonials  of  the  artistic 
powers  of  the  English  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Many  interesting  tombs  were  pointed  out, 
among  others  that  which  is  with  some  doubt 
conjectured  to  be  the  tomb  of  William  of  Perth, 
the  patron  saint  of  Rochester.  It  was  from  the 
offerings  at  the  shrine  of  this  saint  that  the 
expenses  of  the  building  of  the  choir  were 
defrayed  by  William  of  Hoo,  sacrist,  between 
the  years  1115  and  1124.  Two  other  interesting 
tombs  are  that  of  John  de  Sheppey,  bishop, 
whose  recumbent  effigy  is  fully  painted,  and 
that  of  Walter  de  Merton,  the  founder  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford. 

From  a will  of  a former  bishop,  it  has  been 


ascertained  that  the  cathedral  once  possessed  a 
golden  figure  of  St.  Andrew.  The  existence  of 
this  figure  was  till  recently  unknown.  A por- 
tion of  a wall  painting,  representing  the  wheel 
of  Fortune,  was  exposed  in  recent  years,  on 
the  removal  of  a pulpit,  and  is  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  north  wall.  The  cloister  garth,  withjthe 
few  remains  of  the  Norman  arcades,  were  next 
inspected,  after  which  the  very  fine  and  exten- 
sive crypt,  partly  Norman  and  partly  Thirteenth 
Century  work,  was  visited.  In  one  portion  of 
this  are  stored  all  sculptured  fragments  found 
about  the  cathedral,  and  there  are  some  ex- 
quisite remains  of  the  canopy  of  the  tomb  of 
John  de  Sheppey. 

By  the  permission  of  Mr.  Aveling,  the 
owner,  and  Major-General  White,  R.E.,  the 
occupier,  of  Restoration  House,  the  party  next 
visited  that  interesting  Jacobean  mansion.  As 
is  well  known,  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  Charles  II.  slept  there  on  his  way 
back  to  London  for  the  Restoration.  The 
house  has  rubbed  brick  rusticated  dressings 
round  its  moulded  oak  mullioned  windows  ; it 
has  also  a fine  main  staircase  and  other  inte- 
resting details  of  woodwork,  besides  which 
there  are  a series  of  wall-paintings,  executed 
by  Mr.  Aveling  himself,  in  a broad  and 
decorative  style. 

After  leaving  Restoration  House,  the  visitors 
returned  to  the  Deanery,  where  they  were 
hospitably  entertained.  Before  leaving,  Mr. 
Fellowes  Prynne  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Dean,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Payne  conducted  the  party 
to  the  Castle,  where  he  explained  the  nature 
and  history  of  the  wall  of  the  outer  bailey,  and 
pointed  out  several  interesting  features  in  the 
Keep.  He  also  stated  that  the  Keep  was  built 
not  by  Gundulph  but  by  Archbishop  Corbeuil 
in  1126-39. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  visit  was  very  much 
enhanced  by  Mr.  Payne’s  admirable  exposition 
of  the  chief  points  of  interest,  and  the  Architec- 
tural Association  owes  him  very  hearty  thanks 
for  his  kindness  and  courtesy.  W.  B.  H. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— 
On  Tuesday  evening,  September  20,  the  open- 
ing address  of  the  winter  session  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Hill,  President,  his  subject 
being  “ Architectural  Tradition  and  Precedent." 
The  distinction  implied  between  the  terms  was 
gone  into  closely  and  clearly,  noting  that  the 
acquaintance  of  history  of  any  particular  branch 
of  work  was  invaluable  for  many  reasons,  but 
at  all  times  the  element  important  to  us,  which 
is  entirely  absent  from  the  past,  was  the  present, 
and  all  that  it  implies.  Every  young  designer 
was  advised  to  obtain  a clear  and  articulate 
idea  of  the  position  held  by  these  great  factors, 
as  by  their  aid  the  superficial  attractions  of 
quaintness  and  eccentricity  can  be  evaded 
when  his  hand  can  be  laid  upon  what  he  knows 
infallibly  to  be  good.  It  requires  but  a lively, 
if  not  over-refined,  fancy  to  impart  to  present 
conditions  a clothing  never  before  represented. 
This  is  all  that  much  of  the  modern  work  has 
to  depend  upon.  In  it  ofttimes  lies  something 
analogous  to  the  abnormal,  the  freak  in 
nature  which  is  never  pleasing.  The  rationale 
of  such  architecture  is  in  the  designers 
themselves,  and  they  are  the  only  court  of 
appeal  by  which  it  might  be  judged,  taking 
refuge  from  outside  criticism  behind  the 
assertion,  “but  you  do  not  understand.”  Mr 
Hill  pointed  out  that  the  great  epoch-making 
features  and  characteristic  forms  were  not  the 
outcome  of  any  feverish  desire  for  something 
new,  but  came  by  the  pressure  of  their  own 
manifest  advantages,  and  concluded  his 
address  with  the  truism,  “That  to  advance 
wisely  we  must  refresh  ourselves  liberally 
from  the  past.” 


Restoration  of  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  Aber- 
DEEN.— This  work  has  now  been  finished,  and  the 
re-dedication  ceremony  takes  place  to-day  (October  1 ) 
The  old  oak  panelling  has  been  fitted  up  as  a dado 
round  the  chapel.  The  arms  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen 
are  represented  in  a panel  used  as  a pulpit  back,  and 
the  pulpit  is  surmounted  by  a canopy  also  of  old 
material  The  Holy  Table  is  of  Corennie  granite, 
and  on  it  are  two  decorative  lead  panels  containing 
the  arms  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Gordon,  who  founded 
the  chapel,  and  of  Sir  John  Gordon.  The  building 
was  formerly  known  as  Cocklarachie  Chapel.  In 
modern  times  it  has  served  as  a meeting-place  for 
the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen.  Messrs.  A Marshal 
Mackenzie,  G.  G.  Jenkins,  and  W.  Kelly,  of  Aber 
deen,  were  the  architects. 
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BISHOP  BLACADERS  CRYPT,  GLAS- 
GOW CATHEDRAL. 

Bishop  Blacader  (for  that  is  the  true 
selling  of  the  name,  though  we  observe  that 
Mr.  Fulton  has  made  it  “ Blackadder " on  his 
rlrawinpi  who  was  appointed  in  1484  to  the 
See  of  Glasgow,  paid  a great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  beautifying  of  the  Cathedral,  having 
erected  the  screen  between  the  nave  and 


choir,  besides  other  additions,  among  which 
the  crypt  here  illustrated  was  the  most  impor- 
tant. It  projects  from  the  south  transept,  and 
is  traditionally  said  to  cover  the  spot  where 
Saint  Ninian  was  buried  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  crypt  is  entered  by  a doorway  leading 
from  the  south  staircase  to  the  lower  church. 
There  is  a curious  want  of  parallelism  in  the 
plan,  the  reason  of  which  is  not  apparent,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  a good  deal  of  discus. 


sion.  The  effect  of  the  interior  is  very  good 
both  from  its  massive  style  of  work  and  th. 
excellent  character  of  the  vaulting  and  th 
carving.  It  is  of  the  date  of  about  the  end  0 
the  fifteenth  century.  _ . . 

The  measured  drawings,  which  are  by 
las  B.  Fulton,  formed  a portion  of  the  drawing  | 
for  which  the  Aldwinckle  Studentship  wa* 
awarded  by  the  Institute  of  Architects  thir 
year. 


NEW  CHOIR  DOORS,  TADCASTER 
CHURCH. 

As  mentioned  on  another  page,  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  at  Tadcaster  has  been  re  ently 
enlarged.  The  drawing  here  given  shows  the 
new  doorway  and  oors  to  the  choir  vestry, 
which  are  executed n oak  with  tracery  panels 
and  leaded  lights.  Under  the  cornice  is  carved 
a representation  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish 
Virgins. 

Messrs.  Bromet  & Thorman  are  the  archi- 
tects. The  drawing  of  the  doorway 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  this 
year. 


THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE  CONGRESS’ 
BIRMINGHAM. 

The  seventeenth  Congress  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  is  being  held  at  Birmingham  this 
week,  the  proceedings  having  commenced  on 
Tuesday  with  a reception  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Council  House,  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Birmingham.  Very  complete  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  success  of  the  gather- 
ing, several  public  buildings  having  been  set 
aside  for  the  purposes  of  the  Congress. 
The  general  reception-room,  which  includes 
inquiry  office,  reading-room,  &c.,  is  located  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Paradise-street,  and  the  con- 


ferences, meetings  of  sections,  presidential 
address,  &c.,  have  been  carried  on  in  three 
different  buildings,  viz.,  Mason  University 
College,  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Council  House,  while  the  Health 
Exhibition  has  been  arranged  in  Bingley  Hall. 

In  addition  to  five  conferences,  viz.,  Muni- 
cipal Representatives,  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  Municipal  and  County  Engineers, 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  a conference  of  ladies, 
the  work  of  the  Congress  is  being  carried  out 
by  the  following  sections,  viz.  : — Sanitary 
Science  and  Preventive  Medicine  (Dr.  Alfred 
Hill,  President)  ; Engineering  and  Architec- 
ture (Mr.  W.  Henman,  President) ; and  Physics 
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Chemistry,  and  Biology  (Dr.  G.  Sims  Wood- 
head).  The  Congress  is  being  attended  by 
about  1,600  members  and  visitors,  and  by  800 
delegates  from  various  sanitary  authorities. 

At  the  reception  of  the  members  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  the  Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  Coun- 
cillor Beale),  in  welcoming  the  Institute,  said 
that  the  Congress  would  find  no  lack  of  interest 
in  Birmingham. 

Sir  Douglas  Galton,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute,  briefly  acknowledged  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  welcome. 

Major  Lamorock  Flower  also  thanked  the 
Mayor  on  behalf  of  the  members,  as  did  Sir 
Joseph  Ewart  on  behalf  of  the  delegates. 

An  adjournment  was  then  made  to  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Colmore  Row,  for  luncheon.  The 
Mayor,  who  presided,  proposed  the  toast  of 
“ The  Sanitary  Institute,"  and  referred  to  the 
fait  that  the  Institute  has  been  in  existence 
twenty-two  years,  having  been  established  in 
1876.  He  directed  attention  to  the  educational 
work  of  the  Institute,  and  referred  to  its  exami- 
nations for  sanitary  inspectors. 

Sir  Douglas  Galton,  in  response,  said  he  had 
been  associated  with  the  Institute  since  its 
foundation.  He  thought  the  present  meeting 
would  be  the  most  successful  gathering  they 
had  ever  held. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  President  of  the  Congress, 
submitted  the  toast  of  “The  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Birmingham,’’  and  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Cook  responded. 

71  ic  President’s  Address. 

An  adjournment  was  then  made  to  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  where  Sir 
Joseph  Fayrer,  Bart.,  delivered  an  inaugural 
address.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said 
he  proposed  to  take  a brief  general  survey  of 
progress  during  recent  times.  Among  many 
subjects  of  interest  which  were  laid  before  the 
Queen  on  the  completion  of  the  sixtieth  year 
of  her  reign,  few,  perhaps,  if  any,  afforded 
better  ground  for  congratulation  than  the  im- 
provement in  the  vital  statistics  of  her  people, 
as  shown  by  reduced  death-rate,  enhanced 
expectation  of  life,  decline  in  some  of  the  most 
potential  death-causes,  and  the  almost  total 
disappearance  of  others.  In  effecting  this  im- 
provement the  Institute  had  taken  an  important 
part.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the  impulse  given 
to  sanitary  science  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1875,  which  itself  was  a result  of  the  growing 
conviction  that  public  health  was  a subject 
which  demanded  more  consideration  than  it 
had  hitherto  received.  The  object  which  the 
Institute  had  kept  steadily  before  it  from  the 
outset  had  been  the  advancement  of  sanitary 
science  by  the  promulgation  of  sound  scientific 
and  practical  teaching  of  those  principles  on 
which  health  depends,  by  which  life  is  pro- 
longed, and  the  physical  and  thereby  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  people  promoted. 
Its  work  was  effected  entirely  by  private 
enterprise,  unaided  by  any  subsidy  either  from 
Government  or  other  public  authority,  by 
which  it  was  from  time  to  time  consulted,  and 
to  which  its  services  were  most  willingly 
rendered.  As  an  illustration  of  the  progress 
made  it  might  be  stated  that  when  the  first 
Congress  took  place  in  1877,  there  were  150 
members  and  the  income  was  240/.  In  1896 
the  members  were  2,100  and  the  income  6,000/. 
In  1877  five  candidates  were  examined  for 
certificates,  in  1896  521  were  examined,  of 
whom  300  obtained  certificates.  But  the  Sani- 
tary Institute  was  by  no  means  the  only  source 
of  instruction  in  matters  relating  to  hygiene 
and  preventive,  or  State  medicine,  for  all  our 
medical  schools  and  universities,  the  Army 
and  Navy  Medical  Schools  at  Netley  and 
Haslar,  and  many  technical  schools  now  gave 
instruction  in  those  subjects, and  the  universi- 
ties and  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
attested  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  the 
diploma  of  public  health.  One  great  national 
reproach,  moreover,  had  lately  been  - removed 
by  the  foundation,  by  private  enterprise,  of  the 
Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  with  which 
was  amalgamated  the  College  of  State 
Medicine.  The  object  of  this  Institution  was 
to  search  out  the  causes  of  disease,  a knowledge 
without  which  we  could  not  hope  to  deal 
effectively  with  modes  of  prevention.  The 
Medical  Departments  of  the  Navy,  the  Army, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Army 
Sanitary  Committee,  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Public  Health,  many  municipal  and  rural 
health  societies,  and  societies  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  were  actively  employed  in 
extending  the  practical  application  of  the  know- 
ledge imparted  by  the  various  educational 


institutions  as  well  as  by  individual  research. 
It  was  only  comparatively  recently  that  pre- 
ventive, as  distinguished  from  curative,  medi- 
cine had  assumed  the  position  of  a science  at 
all  ; it  was  now,  from  a hygienic  point  of  view, 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  though  the 
difficulties  attending  its  application  were  still 
considerable  and  largely  such  as  arose  from 
ignorance  and  incredulity.  Half  a century  ago 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  lived  and 
died  under  conditions  which  violated  all  the 
now  well-known  principles  on  which  health 
depends  ; prejudice,  ignorance,  and  vested 
interests  stood  in  the  way  of  progress  and  but 
little  effort  was  made  to  correct  the  one  or 
remove  the  others  ; Government  looked  on 
with  indifference  ; the  people  knew  little,  and 
thought  less,  of  the  efficacy  of  pure  air,  pure 
water,  cleanly  and  uncrowded  dwellings, 
temperance,  and  other  conditions  which  were 
now  well  known  to  be  essential  to  health. 
They  had  no  idea  that  infective  disease  was 
but  too  frequently  the  scourge  of  uncleanliness, 
overcrowding,  and  disregard  of  simple  laws  of 
health.  Under  the  influence  of  such  reformers 
as  Chadwick,  Parkes,  Richardson,  Simon, 
Southwood  Smith,  Sutherland,  Bristow, 
Buchanan,  Netton  Radcliff,  De  Chaumont, 
Corfield,  Thorne,  Notter,  Seton,  L.  Parkes, 
Ballard,  Power,  A.  Hill,  Armstrong,  Russell, 
Littlejohn,  Cameron,  Smith,  Ransom,  and 
others,  to  say  nothing  of  Sanitary  Engineers 
such  as  Rawlinson,  Galton,  Rogers  Field, 
Hawkesley,  Mansergh,  &c.,  measures  which 
were  regarded  as  mere  theories  or  fads  of  no 
practical  value,  were  now  accepted  as  of 
cardinal  importance.  Statesmen  had  learnt  to 
realise  that  Sanitary  Science  came  well  within 
the  sphere  ot  practical  politics,  and  that  it  was 
an  important  part  of  the  duty  of  executive 
governments,  whether  general  or  local,  to 
protect  the  people  from  disease  which  might 
be  prevented  or  controlled.  Numerous  Acts  of 
Parliament  had  been  passed,  such  as  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  Rivers  Pollution 
Prevention  Act  1876,  Public  Health  (Water) 
Act  1878,  Acts  for  Housing  the  Working 
Classes  1885  and  1890,  Infectious  Diseases 
Notification  Act  1889,  Infectious  Diseases 
Prevention  Act  1890,  Isolation  Hospitals  Act 
1893,  Public  Health  Act  for  London  1891,  and 
many  others.  Officers  of  Health,  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Sanitary  Inspectors  had  pro- 
duced a better  state  of  things ; the  poor 
were  no  longer  left  to  be  a law  unto 
themselves  on  such  matters.  Public  health 
was  cared  for  in  a sense  which  was 
utterly  unknown  in  the  past  ; houses  were 
better  built,  sewerage,  drainage,  and  ventila- 
tion were  provided  for,  the  land  was  better 
cultivated,  the  subsoil  better  drained  ; the  abso- 
lute importance  of  pure  drinking  water  was 
recognised,  food  was  more  varied  and  more 
nutritious  in  its  character,  clothing  was  better 
adapted  to  climate  ; and  were  all  the  existing 
official  provisions  enforced,  little  would  remain 
to  be  desired  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
government ; but  as  some  of  these  Acts  were 
permissive,  not  compulsory,  and  as  others 
were  utterly  neglected,  much  of  the  benefit 
they  might  confer  was  lost.  Though  education 
had  done  much  as  far  as  the  better  classes  were 
concerned,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred 
millions  had  been  spent  on  sanitary  work,  with 
great  benefit  to  the  public  health,  popular 
teaching  and  example,  and  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  education,  were  still  necessary  in  order 
to  convince  the  proletariat  of  what  so  inti- 
mately concerned  their  vital  interests.  The 
death-rate  was  susceptible  of  further  diminu- 
tion, expectancy  of  life  might  be  enhanced, 
and  the  general  conditions  of  living  and  ex- 
emption from  certain  forms  of  disease  were 
by  no  means  as  perfect  as  they  might  be  ; 
tainted  water  was  still  drunk,  as  was 
illustrated  by  the  condition  of  Maidstone 
and  Lyme  Regis  last  year,  where  an 
extraordinary  visitation  of  typhoid  fever  was 
traced  to  impure  water,  showing  either  that 
legislation  was  imperfect  or  that  its  provisions 
had  not  been  duly  observed.  Chimneys  still 
vomited  forth  their  smoke  and  chemical  fumes, 
rivers  were  still  polluted,  cesspools  and  imper- 
fect drains,  badly  constructed,  ill-ventilated 
houses,  and  so  on,  still  defied  alike  the  sanitary 
law  and  common  sense  ; and  it  would,  perhaps, 
not  be  until  the  more  complete  organisation 
of  the  public  health  administration  under  a 
Minister  of  Public  Health  was  effected,  that  the 
full  benefits  of  sanitary  legislation  would  be 
realised  and  the  people  attain  to  that  standard 
of  health  and  duration  of  life  for  which  they 
had  a right  to  hope.  Even  our  great  cities 


with  all  their  improvements  left  much  to  be 
desired.  Notwithstanding  Acts  of  Parliament, 
all  the  efforts  of  sanitary  authorities,  all  the 
advice  that  might  have  issued  from  this  and 
other  similar  sources,  serious  defects  remained. 

The  President,  having  referred  to  the  rate  of 
mortality  in  large  towns,  and  having  quoted 
Sir  Henry  Burdett  in  regard  to  certain  health 
matters  in  London,  spoke  of  the  abominable 
and  insanitary  practice  of  sending  out  the 
vestry  dust-carts  to  take  away  the  house  refuse 
at  all  times  of  the  day.  This  proceeding  was 
not  only  offensive  to  the  eye  and  nose,  but 
prejudicial  to  health.  It  ought  to  be  promptly 
discontinued,  and  on  no  pretext  ought  dust- 
carts to  be  allowed  in  the  streets  after  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  Recent  discussions  in  the 
House  of  Commons  showed  that  the  question 
of  pure-water  supply  also  had  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  settled  or  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  sanitary  authorities.  It  was  to  be 
hoped  that  disputes  upon  a question  of  such 
vital  importance  would  not  long  remain  un- 
settled. Nevertheless,  when  we  contrasted  the 
present  state  of  our  country  with  its  twenty- 
nine  millions  of  inhabitants,  with  that  or  the 
Elizabethan  era  with  its  four  millions,  we  had 
ample  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  science  in 
those  days  and  of  the  great  improvements 
which  had  taken  place  in  these.  When  we 
thought  of  the  ill-ventilated  dwellings, 
the  ill-built  towns  and  villages,  the  nar- 
row, unpaved,  unlighted  streets,  uncul- 
tivated, marshy  country,  unreclaimed  land, 
the  wretched  houses,  often  of  wood  or 
earth,  without  drainage  or  ventilation,  with 
floors  covered  with  straw  or  rushes  saturated 
with  filth  and  reeking  with  noxious  miasmata, 
the  stagnant  gullies  and  open  cesspools,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  wretched  diet,  the 
intemperate  habits,  and  frequently  the  most 
impure  water,  we  could  understand  how  under 
such  conditions  disease  found  a congenial 
nidus,  and  frequently  assumed  the  epidemic 
proportions  in  which  it  proved  so  destructive 
to  life.  But  could  we  feel  confident  that  our 
immunity  could  continue  ? He  was  afraid 
not.  Sudden  invasions  of  cholera  and  other 
epidemics,  and,  as  now,  of  plague  in  India, 
were  warnings  that  our  vigilance  must  never 
be  relaxed.  But  the  experience  of  our  country 
under  the  greatly-improved  sanitary  admini- 
stration of  the  present  time  had  shown  how 
much  we  might  rely  on  preventive  measures 
wisely  enforced,  especially  when  these  were 
based  on  experience  and  enlightened  obser- 
vation, and  not  upon  mere  theories  of 
causation. 

The  President  then  dealt  with  the  statistics 
of  some  well-known  diseases,  showing  that 
they  had  become  less  severe  in  their  incidence 
if  not  less  frequent  in  their  recurrence,  and 
how  far  they  were  thus  subject  to  the  influence 
of  hygienic  measures.  Continuing,  he  said 
one  indication  of  the  effect  of  sanitary  work 
was  observed  in  the  death-rate  of  the  country. 
In  1841-50  it  stood  at  22-4  per  thousand  ; in 
1891-95  at  187  per  thousand  ; but  for  the  four 
vears  1890-1893,  it  had  risen  owing  to  epidemic 
influenza,  the  'lowest  rate,  1884,  having  been 
166  per  thousand.  It  varied  considerably 
according  to  locality.  In  some  parts  of 
England,  where  health  was  the  main  object 
considered,  it  had  been  as  low  as  9 per  thou- 
sand ; in  others,  where  the  chief  objects  were 
manufacture,  trade,  or  money-making,  it  had 
been  30  per  thousand.  The  death-rate  was 
susceptible  of  considerable  modification,  and 
we  knew  how  it  might  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished ; it  behoved  the  nation  to  exert  its  power 
and  stand  credited  with  the  lowest  figure.  In 
fact,  it  was,  within  certain  limits,  at  our  own 
control,  and  whether  the  people  should  dW?  at 
the  rate  of  13  or  23  per  thousand  depended  on 
how  we  recognised  our  responsibility  and  put 
in  force  sanitary  regulations.  It  was  mainly  a 
question  of  finance.  Our  sanitarians  could 
say  how  it  was  to  be  done,  and  were  per- 
petually saying  it,  but  more  money,  more 
faith,  more  energy  were  needed  to  deal 
with  this  question  satisfactorily.  From  a 
comparison  of  the  tables  of  1841  and 
1881-90,  it  was  seen  that  the  mean  expectation 
of  life  had  increased  both  for  males  and  females 
up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  but  diminished  after 
that  age,  showing  that  though  improved  sani- 
tation saved  more  children’s  lives,  the  conditions 
of  life  being  harder  as  time  progressed,  the 
expectation  of  adult  life  had  become  rather 
less  ; for  the  very  causes  which  enabled  the 
weak  and  sickly  to  survive  had  perhaps  in  the 
end  thus  tended  to  diminish  the  value  of  the 
adult  life  of  such  survivors. 
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The  President  also  referred  to  the  beneficial 
results  of  sanitary  work  in  India  during  the 
last  half  century,  and,  in  concluding  his  address, 
he  said  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the 
Sanitary  Institute  had  already  done  excellent 
work,  and  had  contributed  its  share  to  the 
advance  which  public  health  had  made  since 
its  foundation.  The  Spirit  of  Hygeia  was 
abroad,  and  measures  for  preserving  health  and 
preventing  disease,  which  at  no  very  distant 
period  in  the  past  were  looked  on  as  mere 
hypotheses,  were  now,  notwithstanding  the 
obstacles  to  research  arising  out  of  ill-considered 
sentimental  opposition,  regarded  as  of  vital 
importance,  and  an  integral  part  of  the  basis  of 
the  system  of  administration  on  which  the 
public  health  depended. 

On  the  motion  of  Earl  Beauchamp,  Chairman 
of  the  Health  Committee,  Worcester,  seconded 
by  Councillor  Martineau,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  President  for  the  address. 

The  President  having  replied,  the  meeting 
terminated. 

In  the  evening  the  Lord  Mayor  opened  the 
HeaFh  Exhibition  at  Bingley  Hall. 

Conference  of  Municipal  Engineers. 

On  Wednesday  the  five  conferences  were 
commenced  at  Mason  University  College.  The 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers  met  in  the 
Physics  Lecture  Theatre,  and  the  President 
(Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade)  opened  the  proceed- 
ings by  reading  an  address.  He  referred  to 
some  Manchester  matters  to  which  he  is  at 
present  giving  special  consideration,  commenc- 
ing with  the  housing  of  the  working  classes. 
The  difficulties,  he  said,  cf  providing  sufficient 
suitable  accommodation  at  reasonable  cost  for 
persons  of  the  working  class  displaced  from 
insanitary  areas,  or  from  areas  cleared  for 
street  improvements  and  railway  works,  were 
in  most  instances  very  great,  and  were  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  tendency  to  overcrowd,  which, 
in  many  cases,  unduly  increased  the  number  of 
persons  to  be  provided  for  upon  areas  already 
too  limited.  These  difficulties  had  been  met  in 
Manchester  by  the  erection,  on  the  cleared 
sites,  of  (a)  blocks  of  five-storied  tenements 
approached  by  a common  stairs  and  balconies, 
(b)  blocks  of  tenements  of  two  and  three 
stories,  with  separate  entrance  and  stairs  to 
each  set  of  tenements,  (c)  terrace  cottages  of 
five  rooms  each,  (d)  a model  lodging  house. 
The  Manchester  Corporation  were  also  erect- 
ing (c)  cottage  dwellings  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  about  two  and  a half  miles  from  the 
cleared  areas,  where  land  was  less  costly  ; 
these  cottages  varied  somewhat  in  character 
and  contained  from  five  to  seven  rooms  each. 
The  buildings  class  (a)  had  been  occupied 
about  three  years,  and  were  let  at  rents  which 
yield  a moderate  return  upon  the  cost  of  erec- 
tion. The  two  blocks  (a)  of  five-storied  build- 
ings cost  about  87,000/.,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  sites.  The  latter  with  old  buildings 
thereon  cost  about  54,000/.  Single  - room 
tenements  were  let  at  2s.  6d.  per  week,  the 
rent  of  two  or  three  roomed  tenements  varies 
from  3s.  to  5s.  per  week.  In  addition  to  the 
above-mentioned  new  buildings,  much  had 
been  done  in  the  improvement  of  existing 
dwellings,  and  the  conversion  of  “back-to- 
back  ” houses  into  “ through  ” houses.  This 
work,  though  excellent  where  it  was  effected, 
had  a tendency  to  cause  overcrowding  else- 
where, as  the  number  of  persons  that  could  be 
accommodated  in  the  converted  and  improved 
dwellings  was  much  less  than  was  crowded 
into  the  “ back-to-back  ” houses  before  altera- 
tion. In  all  cases  the  groups  of  pail  closets 
used  by  the  occupiers  of  one  or  more  blocks  of 
houses  were  removed,  and  that  each  “ through  ” 
hour.c  was  provided  with  a proper  water- 
closet.  The  substitution  of  private  water- 
closets  for  common  pail-closets  and  privies  was 
thus  gradually  proceeding,  but  would  doubtless 
be  a work  of  time.  There  were  at  present  in 
the  City  of  Manchester  76,913  pail-closets  22,990 
privies,  and  13,014  middens  ; but  these  numbers 
were  annually  becoming  less,  as  water-closets 
were  being  provided  wherever  alterations  to 
property  were  effected  by  the  Corporation. 

The  President  then  gave  a few  particulars  of 
the  cost,  &c.,  of  sewage  treatment  at  the  Man- 
chester outfall  works. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey, 
Leicester,  seconded  by  Mr.  Yabbicom,  Bristol, 
a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  President 
for  his  address. 

By-laws  Relating  to  New  Streets  and  Buildings. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Pickering,  Nuneaton,  then  read  a 
paper  entitled  “ By-laws  Relating  to  New 
Streets  and  Buildings.” 


It  is  scarcely  possible  within  the  limits  of 
short  paper  to  make  any  detailed  reference  to 
by-laws  affecting  new  streets  and  buildings. 
It  is  more  with  a view  to  elicit  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  generally  that  it  is  intro- 
duced. It  is  proposed  to  refer  more  particu- 
larly to  by-laws  made  in  England  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  rather 
than  to  by-laws  made  under  local  Acts,  but  the 
author’s  remarks  will  apply  in  some  measure 
to  by-laws  with  reference  to  sanitary  matters  in 
general. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  empowers 
Sanitary  Authorities  to  make  by-laws  with 
respect  to  new  streets  and  buildings,  and 
repeals  previous  Acts  under  which  such  by- 
laws were  made.  But  it  provides  that  by-laws 
made  under  these  repealed  Acts  are  to  be 
deemed  by-laws  under  the  Act  of  1875  if  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 

In  1877  the  Local  Government  Board  drew 
up  a “Model”  series  of  by-laws  for  the 
guidance  of  Local  Authorities.  These  have 
been  somewhat  amended  from  time  to  time, 
and  have  been  framed  with  great  care  and 
under  the  best  legal  advice.  What  is  also  of 
the  utmost  importance,  their  provisions  are 
considered  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  statu- 
tory enactments  by  which  they  are  authorised. 
But  notwithstanding  these  conditions  the 
“ Model  ” by-laws  have  not  been  received 
with  general  approval. 

It  is  true  that  by-laws  made  since  the  passing 
of  the  1875  Act  generally  adhere  closely — and 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases  almost  word  for 
word — to  the  “ Model  ” series,  but  this  is  not  so 
much  on  account  of  their  general  suitability  to 
the  districts  for  which  they  are  adopted  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  Local  Government  Board  will 
not  sanction  any  important  departure  from  their 
“ Model  ” code.  The  result  is  that  many 
authorities  do  not  possess  any  by-laws  at  all, 
others  depend  upon  by-laws  of  doubtful 
validity  made  under  former  Sanitary  Acts, 
while  the  great  majority  do  not  enforce  the 
particular  by-laws  they  have  been  compelled 
to  include  in  adopting  the  “ Model  ” series. 

It  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  this  state  of 
affairs  should  be  allowed  to  continue  with  the 
extension  of  local  government  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  country,  and  when  there  is  a 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  Local  Authorities 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Sanitary 
Acts. 

The  varying  circumstances  of  different  dis- 
tricts make  it  impossible  to  frame  a series  of 
by-laws  applicable  to  all.  By-laws,  for  in- 
stance, affecting  new  streets  and  buildings  in 
large  towns  would  be  altogether  unsuited  to 
the  requirements  of,  say,  the  villages  of  rural 
districts.  But  obvious  as  this  is,  it  is  a matter 
which  is  overlooked,  and  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  by-laws  in  many  rural  sanitary 
districts. 

Section  157  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
provides  that  every  Urban  Authority  may  make 
by-laws  with  respect  to  the  following  matters  : 
the  level,  width,  and  construction  of  new 
streets,  and  the  provision  for  the  sewerage 
thereof  ; the  structure  of  walls,  foundations, 
roofs  and  chimneys  of  new  buildings  for 
securing  stability,  and  the  prevention  of  fires, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  health  ; the  sufficiency 
of  the  space  about  buildings  to  secure  a free 
circulation  of  air,  the  ventilation  and  drainage 
of  buildings,  and  the  closing  of  buildings  unfit 
for  habitation. 

Surely  these  provisions  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  their  adoption  imperative. 
Possibly  twenty-three  years  ago  when  the  Act 
came  into  force  it  would  not  have  been  desir- 
able to  make  the  adoption  of  by-laws  compul- 
sory, but  considering  the  advance  of  sanitary 
science  since  1875  and  the  general  determina- 
tion of  the  community  to  live  in  greater 
comfort,  and  consequently  under  healthier 
conditions,  there  now  appears  to  be  no  valid 
reason  against  the  adoption  of  proper  by-laws 
in  every  sanitary  area.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Legislature  do  not  accept  this  view,  or  they 
would  not  continue  to  make  the  adoption  of 
important  sanitary  measures  permissive  on  the 
part  of  Local  Authorities. 

The  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act, 
1890,  contains  many  important  provisions 
affecting  the  health  of  the  community,  but 
they  cannot  be  put  into  force  without  months 
of  delay  in  complying  with  the  wearisome 
details  provided  for  in  the  adoption  of  the  Act. 
Section  23  of  this  Act  gives  to  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties increased  powers  as  to  making  by-laws 
affecting  new  streets  and  buildings.  Under 
this  section  a by-law  may  be  made  with  refer- 


ence to  the  height  of  bedrooms  and  other  rooms 
used  for  human  habitation.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  until  the  passing  of  the  1890 
Act,  Sanitary  Authorities  had  no  control  over 
the  height  of  such  rooms,  although  many 
authorities  possessed  a by-law  fixing  their 
minimum  height.  This  was  one  of  many  by- 
laws inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  therefore  ultra 
vires,  but  it  has  been  carried  out  as  though  it 
possessed  full  legal  force. 

In  many  of  the  larger  towns  by-laws  made 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1858,  and  other  Acts  repealed 
by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  have  not  been 
amended,  though  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  the  Authorities  possessing  them 
prefer  to  retain  these,  trusting  to  their  legality 
not  being  questioned  rather  than  adopt  the 
more  modern  by-laws  as  sanctioned  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  This  position  on 
the  part  of  the  Local  Authorities  should  scarcely 
be  possible  ; in  any  case  it  should  not  be  a 
necessary  position  to  take  up  in  order  to  secure 
by-laws  adapted  for  the  health  and  conven- 
ience of  a district,  for  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  many  of  these  ancient  by-laws,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  one  referred  to,  are  eminently  de- 
sirable, whatever  may  be  said  of  their  validity 
from  a legal  point  of  view. 

By-laws  made  under  Acts  previous  to  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  are,  as  a rule,  so  con- 
veniently elastic  that  this  is  another  reason 
given  for  their  retention  in  preference  to  the 
rigid  by-laws  of  the  present  day.  The  follow- 
ing are  specimens  of  the  by-laws  in  force  in 
a town  with  a population  of  upwards  of 
130,000  : — 

“The  walls  of  every  new  building  shall 
be  constructed  of  such  thickness  as  shall 
be  approved  by  the  said  Council.” 

“ The  owner  or  occupier  of  every  house 
shall  provide  proper  ventilation  in  the 
drainage  thereof  by  means  of  the  rain- 
water pipe  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  or 
by  such  other  method  as  the  said  Council 
shall  direct.” 

These  are  a striking  contrast  to  the  detailed 
by-lawsi  referring > to  the  thickness  of  walls 
and  the  ventilation  of  drains  in  the  “ Model  ” 
series,  and  yet  they  are  only  examples  of 
similar  by-lawsi  in  force  in  numerous  large 
towns. 

Another  convenient  old  by-law  is  one 
giving  the  Authority  discretionary  power  with 
respect  to  the  enforcement  of  air  space  at  the 
rear  of  buildings.  The  Local  Government 
Board  will  not  now  sanction  a new  by-law  which 
provides  for  this  discretionary  power.  But 
most  Sanitary  Authorities,  nevertheless,  do  not 
hesitate  to  exercise  their  discretion  when  an 
occasion  arises,  such  for  instance  as  in  the 
pulling  down  and  re-erection  of  a building 
where  'the  [provision  of  the  by-law  cannot  be 
adhered  to  without  considerable  sacrifice  of 
property.  It  may,  of  course,1  be  contended 
that  the  air  space  is  necessary  for  the 
health  of  the  occupants  of  a dwelling  wherever 
the  building  is  situated,  and  more  especially  in 
a populous  district  where  property  as  a rule  is 
the  most  valuable.  But  an  Authority  has  often 
either  to  allow  a building  to  be  re-erected  (and 
possibly  improved  from  a sanitary  point  of 
view)  without  the  requisite  air  space,  or  sub- 
mit to  it  being  altered  in  such  a way  that  it 
will  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  by-laws 
as  a new  building.  Discretion  in  a case  of 
this  description  seems  desirable,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  any  general  admission  of  dis- 
cretionary power  in  the  by-laws  would 
probably  result  in  frequent  acts  of  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  some  Authorities. 

By-laws  of  the  “ Model  ” series  relating  to 
the  thickness  of  walls  are  seldom  carried  out 
in  their  entirety,  especially  where  they  have 
been  adopted  in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural 
districts,  where  there  is  often  a feeling  that 
their  enforcement  may  prejudicially  affect  the 
desirable  growth  of  the  district.  So  far  as  by- 
laws can  be  prepared  to  meet  the  varying  con- 
ditions affecting  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
a building,  the  “ Model”  by-laws  do  not  appear 
to  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Possibly  the 
thickness  prescribed  for  the  walls  of  small 
houses  up  to  three  stories  might  be  somewhat 
modified  to  meet  the  objections  usually  raised 
against  them  in  the  smaller  districts  ; but  there 
will  always  be  a difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  should  be  regarded  as  the  reasonable  and 
necessary  strength  of  a building,  and  much 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
material  and  workmanship. 

( Continued  on  pctge  293.) 
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LANERCOST  PRIORY. 

mT  may  be  objected  that  Lanercost,  being 
a Priory,  ought  not  to  come  into  a series 
of  the  “ Abbeys  of  Great  Britain  ” ; but 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view  this  is  really 
only  a question  of  nomenclature.  A Priory  is 
but  a small  Abbey,  dependent  on  a larger  one  ; 
the  interest  of  the  buildings  is  the  same  ; and  the 
church  at  Lanercost,  which  in  this  as  in  other 
cases  is  the  main  object  of  our  illustration,  is  in 
better  preservation  than  many  of  the  Abbey 
churches. 

Like  many  of  the  Augustine  Abbeys,  we  find 
Lanercost  beautifully  situated  in  a valley,  in  a 
commanding  position  on  the  north  bank'of  the 
River  Irthing.  It  stands  so  accurately  in  the 
line  of  the  Roman  stations  on  the  wall  that  it 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  site  of  Petriana, 
one  of  the  missing  Roman  stations. 

Turning  for  a moment  to  a few  incidents  in 
the  history  of  the  Monastery,  it  is  recorded  that 
when  William  the  Conqueror  parcelled  out 
England  among  his  followers  he  bestowed  the 
whole  county  of  Cumberland  upon  Ranulph  de 
Meschines,  the  husband  of  his  niece,  and  ap- 
pointed him  Earl  of  Carlisle  or  Cumberland. 
The  Earl  thus  enriched  and  appointed,  in 
accordance  with  the  feudal  tenures  then  cus- 
tomary, divided  out  his  earldom  into  eleven 
baronies,  one  of  which — the  barony  of  Gilsland 
— he  gave  to  one  Hubert  de  Vallibus  or  Vaux, 
a relative  of  his,  who  took  his  name  of  Vallibus 
from  the  Roman  wall,  which  ran  through  his 
new  possessions.  Some  time  after  this,  the 
Scots  raided  the  district,  and,  after  turning  out 
the  Norman  grantees,  laid  it  waste.  Henry  II. 
recaptured  Cumberland  from  the  Scots,  and  by 
deed  regranted  and  confirmed  the  Barony  of 
Gilsland  on  Hubert  de  Vallibus,  then  an  ex- 
tremely old  man.  He  was  shortly  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Robert,  “ a valorous  gentleman  and 
well  learned  in  the  law  of  the  land.”  He  it 
was  who  founded  the  monastery  at  Lanercost 
to  commemorate  the  souls  of  his  father  and 
mother. 

Robert  de  Vallibus,  the  founder,  died  without 
issue,  in  1199  or  1200,  and  through  succeeding 
members  of  his  family  the  property  passed 
to  the  Multons,  who  were  great  benefactors 
to  the  Priory.  From  Margaret  Multon,  the 
heiress  of  De  Vallibus,  it  passed  to  her  grand- 
daughter, who  eloped  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen from  Warwick  Castle  with  Ranulph 
Dacre  in  the  year  1317.  By  their  marriage 
the  Gilsland  estates  came  to  the  Dacres.  The 
lands  of  the  Vaux  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dacres  until  the  year  1569,  when  the 
family  ended  in  three  co-heiresses,  by  one  of 
whom,  “Bessie  of  the  braid  apron,”  they  passed 
to  “Belted  Will  Howard,”  the  famous  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Marches. 

In  the  year  1280,  according  to  the  chronicle 
of  Lanercost,  Edward  I.  and  Eleanor,  his 
queen,  came  to  Lanercost,  and  the  Prior  and 
convent  met  them  at  the  gate.  The  King  pre- 
sented a silk  cloth  to  the  Priory  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  also  hunted  in  the  Inglewood  Forest, 
and  took  “ two  hundred  stags  and  hinds." 

In  the  April,  of  1296  the  Scottish  army, 
according  to  the  chronicle,  of  500  horse  and 
14,000  men,  under  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  marched 
on  Carlisle,  but  being  unsuccessful  there,  laid 
the  surrounding  country  waste,  with  terrible 
barbarity,  Lanercost  and  Hexham  suffering 
severely,  when  in  the  midst  of  their  destructive 
work  at  Lanercost  news  arrived  to  them  that 
the  King  of  England  was  close  at  hand  with  a 
large  army,  and  so  the  Scots  set  off  back,  laden 
with  their  booty,  after  having  burnt  some  of 
the  Conventual  buildings,  but  not  the  church. 

The  year  following  William  Wallace 
ravaged  the  place  again. 

Some  ten  years  later,  in  1306,  King  Edward 
I.  was  too  ill  to  head  his  own  armv  in  person 
against  the  Bruce,  but  travelled  by  stages  to 
the  Scottish  mar  ihes  in  a litter  carried  by 
horses,  and  arri  ed  at  Lanercost  Priory  on 
Michaelmas-day,  staying  until  Easter  in  the 
following  year.  Many  important  documents 
and  writs  were  dated  from  Lanercost,  including 
the  one  which  banished  for  ever  Piers  Gaveston 
from  the  kingdom. 

Again  in  1311,  headed  by  Robert  the  Bruce, 
the  Scots  visited  the  place  and  imprisoned  most 
of  the  Canons.  These  Scottish  raids  caused 
the  priory  much  harm  and  loss  of  income. 

The  luckless  Priory  had  not  yet  done  with 
Scottish  invasions,  for  in  1346  David,  King  of 
Scotland,  with  his  army  visited  it  and  was 


received  by  the  Canons,  whereupon  “ the  sacred 
vessels  were  thrown  out,  treasures  were  stolen, 
doors  were  smashed  and  reduced  into  nothing- 
ness everything  attacked  by  them.  Lanercost 
after  this  relapsed  into  obscurity,  and  never 
again  raised  its  head. 

A most  important  document  in  the  form  of 
a letter  from  Archbishop  Bowet  of  York  to  his 
suffragan  bishops  is  dated  York,  April  18,  1469, 
in  which  the  Archbishop  says  that  he  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  poor  canons,  prior, 
and  convent  of  Lanercost,  whose  monastery 
and  most  of  its  buildings,  “as  the  prior  with 
lamentable  voice  tells  us,"  are  threatened  with 
ruin  ; their  buildings  and  possessions,  in  con- 
sequence of  frequent  attacks  from  the  Scots,  are 
in  ruins  and  burnt ; their  lands  from  the  same 
reason  lie  uncultivated  ; in  short,  that  the  prior 
and  convent  are  reduced  to  such  poverty  that 
they  cannot  nowadays  live  without  the  help  of 
other  Christians,  nor  serve  God  according  to 
the  rules  of  their  duty.  The  Archbishop,  who 
was  a Black  Canon  himself,  requests  his 
bishops,  when  deputations  from  the  Priory 
arrive  to  collect  the  money,  to  receive  them 
well,  to  explain  their  errand  thoroughly  by 
means  of  the  parish  priest  in  each  church,  and 
to  let  them  have  the  money  collected  without 
any  deduction,  and  further  grants  subscribers 
to  the  restoration  fund  an  indulgence  of  forty 
days.  This  letter  is  curious  ; it  proves  the 
antiquity  of  circular  letters  from  a bishop 
directing  collections  to  be  made  in  the  churches 
of  his  diocese  for  some  object  approved  of  by 
him,  and  it  also  hints  that  tolls  were  sometimes 
taken  off  the  collections. 

In  1536  was  passed  the  Act  for  doing  away 
with  small  monasteries,  and  in  that  year  the 
Royal  Commissioners  began  their  visitation  of 
northern  monasteries  at  Hexham,  where  they 
met  with  armed  resistance,  which  like  a flame 
kindled  up  a rebellion  all  through  the  North  of 
England. 

The  Prior  of  Hexham  is  said  to  have  been 
“tied  up  ” over  his  own  gate  ; he  of  Lanercost, 
John  Robinson  by  name,  had  better  luck,  and 
appears  to  have  been  made  rector  to  a neigh- 
bouring parish  over  which  the  Priory  had 
some  rights. 

The  Convent  thus  rudely  disestablished  and 
disendowed,  was  of  the  order  of  Austin  or 
Black  Canons,  belonging  to  a similar  order  as 
that  at  St.  Mary's  Priory,  Carlisle,  and  St. 
Andrew’s  at  Hexham. 

After  the  dissolution,  Henry  VIII.,  by  letters 
patent  dated  November  22,  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  Thomas  Dacre, 
the  bastard,  of  Lanercost,  in  consideration  of 
his  truth  and  faithful  services,  the  house  and 
site  of  the  late  monastery  and  other  property, 
rendering  for  the  same  to  the  King  9s.  yearly. 

This  Thomas  Dacre,  in  the  year  1559,  con- 
verted some  of  the  Priory  buildings  into  a 
dwelling-house.  The  last  Dacre  of  Lanercost 
died  without  male  issue,  and  the  site  of  the 
Priory  and  lands  reverted  to  the  Crown,  it 
being  leased  and  finally  purchased  in  recent 
years  by  the  Earls  of  Carlilse. 

Before  the  buildings  were  restored  they 
were  allowed  to  fall  into  utter  ruin,  the  vaults 
were  open,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  the 
corpses  were  exposed  to  view. 

The  income  of  the  Priory  at  its  dissolution 
was  but  £//■  ns.  1 id.  per  annum. 

On  entering  by  the  ancient  round-headed 
gateway,  whose  ruins  still  form  a picturesque 
feature  in  the  landscape,  we  see  before  us  the 
noble  west  front  of  the  Priory,  the  lawn  in 
front  of  it  still  retaining  its  character. 

Examining  the  plan  and  general  arrange- 
ments of  the  buildings  we  find  the  Priory  con- 
sisted of  a cruciform  church,  the  transepts  with 
eastern  aisles,  the  chancel  with  aisles  on  both 
sides.  The  nave,  as  at  Bolton  Abbey  and  Brink- 
burn  Priory,  had  no  aisle  on  the  south  side. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  church  were  placed 
the  conventual  buildings,  with  the  prior's  lodge 
at  the  south-west  corner,  an  arrangement 
usually  found  in  priories  of  this  order,  as  at 
Carlisle  and  Hexham. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  church  and  conventual 
buildings  stands  an  old  border  tower,  pointed 
out  as  the  tower  in  which  Edward  I.  resided 
during  his  visit  to  Lanercost,  which  had 
possibly  an  outer  court  connecting  it  with  the 
Priory.  To  the  west  of  this  stood  the  gatehouse, 
with  porter's  lodge,  and  remains  extending 
from  the  gatehouse  indicate  the  position  of  the 
stables,  barn,  and  buildings  connected  with 
their  farming  operations. 

Portions  of  the  boundary  wall  surrounding 
the  monastery  are  still  standing. 

Taking  a general  view  of  the  interesting 


architectural  features  of  the  buildings  now  j 
remaining,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  our  j 
minds  that  there  is  a gradual  progression  of  j 
style  in  the  buildings,  as  if  the  monks  had  im- 
proved in  their  designs  as  they  proceeded. 
This  gradual  increase  of  ornamentation  appears 
to  have  commenced  with  the  choir  and  to  have 
proceeded,  with  occasional  breaks,  westwards,  J 
finishing  with  the  west  front.  One  does  not  1 
here  find  an  aisle  added  at  one  time  or  a tran- 
sept at  another,  but  a gradual  progression  of  j 
style,  commencing  from  the  very  Early  Tran-  j 
sitional  door  on  the  south  side  and  moving  1 
round  the  east  end  of  the  building  to  glide  1 
gradually  through  the  very  Early  English  to  the  : 
perfected  Early  English  west  front ; the  differ-  ' 
ence  being  about  seventy  or  eighty  years.  The 
probability  is  that  the  buildings  took  that  time  • 
to  fully  complete,  that  at  the  consecration  in  the  ; 
year  1169  only  a small  or  temporary  portion  of  I 
the  priory  was  built.  We  may  conjecture  that  ( 
great  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  original  erection  | 
was  at  the  time  of  the  consecration  built  of  j 
wood.  As  the  community  grew  more  wealthy,  j 
they  in  part  rebuilt  and  greatly  added  to  tj^eir  1 
original  building,  availing  themselves  of  every 
new  development  of  style. 

The  greater  portions  of  the  buildings  now  j 
remaining  are  of  thirteenth  century  work,  i 
Examination,  however,  shows  that  a compre-  | 
hensive  plan  had  been  made  at  the  first,  which 
was  carried  out  as  funds  and  dime  permitted,  I, 
for  we  find  the  Early  Transitional  base  course,  \ 
extending  along  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  j 
round  the  south  transept  as  far  as  the  chancel  j 
aisle,  where  it  terminates. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  south  transept  walls  1 
and  south  side  of  nave,  with  the  flat  pilaster- i 
like  buttresses  springing  from  the  base  course,] 
are  also  of  Transitional  work. 

These  walls  contain  three  fine  doorways,  1 
simple  in  detail,  but  bold  in  character,  one  of: 
them  being  an  early  specimen  of  the  Pointed 
arch.  All  have  detached  shafts,  with  capitals! 
of  simple  design. 

The  Conventual  buildings  on  the  east  of  the 
cloister-garth  were  also  of  this  date,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  return  of  the  early  base  courses 
in  that  direction  ; the  Early  Transition  door- 1 
way,  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  and 
transept,  may  probably  have  been  the  doorway 
leading  to  the  cemetery,  or  perhaps  the  Chapter. 
House.  The  masonry  of  this  early  work  differs 
in  its  uniformity  from  that  of  the  later  portion 
of  the  buildings,  and  is  of  grey  freestone,  each 
stone  dressed  and  squared,  and  of  unmistakablel 
Roman  character,  most  likely  obtained  from 
the  Roman  wall.  The  Transitional  work  is; 
carried  up  to  the  string  course  of  the  nave,; 
after  that  the  work  changes.  After  the  yean 
1250  the  Priory  was  considerably  enriched,: 
and  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most: 
flourishing  periods  of  its  history,  the  energy; 
of  the  monks  being  concentrated  on  thei 
building  of  the  choir  and  eastern  portion 
of  the  church,  completing  the  cloister,  thei 
south  and  west  sides  being  of  this  date.  Pros- 
perity still  gleaming  on  the  monastery,  thei 
nave  from  the  choir  westwards  was  completed. 

We  can  see  the  change  most  marked  in  the 
clearstory,  where  from  groups  of  Transitional 
boldness  and  simplicity  it  changes,  keeping  thei 
same  proportions  and  contour,  to  the  more 
delicate  mouldings  of  the  Early  English — with 
here  and  there  a foliated  capital,  whose  rare-, 
ness  adds  to  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  work. 
In  one  place  we  find  a nail-head,  and  further 
on  in  same  arcading  of  the  clearstory  we  have 
the  perfect  dog-tooth  ornament.  In  the  later: 
work  much  red  sandstone  appears,  and  the 
dressed  work  of  all  the  late  additions  is  of  red 
sandstone.  The  choir,  viewed  from  the  nave 
before  the  erection  of  the  modern  east  window,  v 
would  be  a feature  of  great  dignity. 

The  nave  has  only  one  aisle,  the  transepts: 
vary,  but  variety  is  most  marked  in  the  choir,  1 
where  on  the  north  side  there  is  a groined  aisle 
which  gives  us  the  three  stages  of  triforium  i 
and  clearstory,  and  on  the  south  an  aisle  with  1 
open  timbered  roof,  lofty  arches,  and  no  < 
triforium — a difference  evidently  intended  by 
the  original  design. 

The  capitals  of  the  west  doorway  vary  on 
each  side.  Foliage  carving  has  been  very 
sparingly  used,  but  where  it  appears  it  is  with  1 
beautiful  effect. 

The  composition  of  the  west  front  is  very 
good  ; the  bold  projecting  base  course,  the 
finely  recessed  doorway  of  five  orders,; 
well  proportioned  mouldings,  the  arcaded 
gallery  above  it,  and  the  seven  lancets: 
alternately  pierced,  make  an  imposing  west; 
front.  ' 
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Beyond  the  rood  we  enter  the  choir  with  its 
chapels,  a well  - designed  original  piscina 
remains  in  the  north-east  chapel,  in  the  north 
chancel  aisle  is  an  aumbrie,  as  also  in  the  east 
wall  of  the  choir  and  remains  of  the  piscina 
and  double  sedilia  are  visible  in  the  south  wall. 
Remains  of  the  steps  of  the  choir  still  exist, 
also  of  the  steps  to  the  chapels. 

The  windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  high  altar  have  been  widened,  that  on 
the  north  side  being  filled  with  Perpendicular 
tracery,  the  Dacre  badge,  the  escalop  shell, 
appearing  over  it.  The  chapel  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  was  restored  and  re-roofed 
by  the  Dacres,  judging  from  the  fact  that  their 
badge  appears  on  the  corbels  supporting  the 
roof  timbers  ; the  windows  may  have  been 
inserted  by  Thomas  Lord  Baron  Dacre  of 
Gilsland.  He  commanded  at  Flodden  Field 
and  died  in  1526.  His  fine  altar  tomb  stands 
in  the  archway  between  the  south  chapel  and 
the  choir,  carved  over  with  the  arms  of  all  the 
various  baronies. 

By  the  door  in  the  west  wall  of  the  south 
,^ansept  we  enter  the  cloister-garth,  and  on 
the  north  side  of  this'  doorway  is  the  stoup. 
No  traces  of  the  ambulatory  remain  except  the 
corbels  for  supporting  the  timbers  of  the  roof. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  cloister,  and  adjoining 
the  south  transept,  was  probably  the  slype, 
leading  to  the  Canon’s  cemetery,  and  beyond 
would  be  the  Chapter  House,  with  its  vestibule, 
and  then  the  staircases  leading  to  the  dormi- 
tories, which  apparently  were  not  cellared 
under,  but  which  would  be  raised  above  the 
ground  level.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
cloister-garth  is  a range  of  early  cellarage  with 
two  doorways  to  it  from  the  cloisters,  and  one 
from  it  to  an  outer  yard.  The  west  side  is 
also  occupied  with  early  cellarage,  and  pro- 
bably used  as  storehouses  and  stables.  At  the 
southern  end  there  is  a charming  specimen  of 
a simple  groined  apartment,  with  plain  cham- 
fered ribs,  springing  from  moulded  corbels, 
each  corbel  slightly  differing. 

Beyond  was  the  Prior’s  Lodge,  and  over  this 
cellarage  was  probably  the  parlour  and  library, 
and  a hall  for  entertaining  guests.  This  portion 
was  afterwards  converted  by  the  Dacres  into  a 
dwelling-house.  To  the  west  of  these,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  a tower,  which  possibly 
had  an  outer  court.  This  tower  would  be  used 
as  a means  of  defence  or  refuge,  also  as  a 
lodging  for  guests  of  distinction.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  tower  we  see  remains  of  early  work, 
so  that  in  all  probability  there  was  an  outer 
court  fitted  with  the  various  offices  necessary  at 
that  time.  On  the  east  of  the  Prior’s  Lodge, 
remains  of  a wall  enclosing  a small  kitchen 
yard  may  be  traced. 

A few  years  later  than  the  date  fixed  as  the 
zenith  of  the  Priory’s  prosperity,  misfortunes 
commenced  ; in  1291  the  Scotch  came  and 
burnt  the  conventual  buildings,  but  not  the 
church  ; and  again  in  1296-7  they  mutilated 
and  plundered  the  place.  We  may  conclude 
that  the  western  portion  of  the  cellarage 
adjoining  the  Prior's  Lodge  was  destroyed  in 
the  burning,  and  rebuilt  in  the  later  style  about 
the  time  of  Edward  I’s.  second  visit  in  1307. 
We  find  that  the  groining,  shafts,  and  ribs 
appear  to  be  new,  very  probably  the  Prior’s 
lodge  was  also  burnt  and  not  rebuilt.  History 
has  little  more  to  tell  ; but  on  examining  the 
building  we  find  traces  of  King  David’s  visit, 
and  the  subsequent  repairs.  It  seems  probable 
that  at  his  visit,  most  of  the  buildings  with 
wooden  roofs  were  destroyed  by  fire,  the  nave 
roof,  the  roof  over  the  south  chancel  aisle,  and 
the  roof  of  the  choir  perished  in  the  conflagra- 
tion ; that  the  central  tower  was  mutilated,  and 
the  buildings  on  the  west  of  the  cloister  were 
reduced  to  ruins,  as  they  bear  signs  of  two  or 
three  rebuildings. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  tower  was  rebuilt 
in  the  Perpendicular  style  and  finished  in  the 
interior  with  a flat  wooden  roof,  the  interior 
walls  being  built  with  an  inclination  upwards 
to  receive  it.  When  the  monastery  came  into 
possession  of  the  Dacres  in  1539  the  buildings 
on  the  west  side  of  the  cloister  were  converted 
into  a dwelling  house,  as  we  ascertain  from  an 
inscription  in  the  east  window  of  the  church, 
originally  in  the  banqueting  hall.*  The 
alterations  were  commenced  by  the  first 
Knight,  Sir  Thomas  Dacre,  and  carried  on  by 
his  successor  Sir  Christopher  Dacre ; the 
inserted  fireplace  in  the  hall  bearing  his 
initials  C.D.,  1586.  The  various  rooms  forming 
the  west  front  of  the  cloister  were  thrown  into 
a large  hall  and  new  windows  inserted  ; the 
fireplaces  appear  originally  to  have  been  on 
" Dr.  Todd’s  MSS. 


the  west  side  of  the  hall  and  to  have  been  done 
away  with,  a large  open  fireplace  being 
inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  east  wall.  The 
north  end  seems  to  have  been  the  dais  end,  and 
a small  chamber  beyond  still  retains  portions 
of  the  oak  panelling  and  a plaster  frieze  and 
cornice,  in  which  at  regular  intervals  are  intro- 
duced the  arms  of  the  Dacres.  A small  stair- 
case in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the 
south-west  corner  gives  access  to  the  solar 
above  this  room,  both  rooms  having  small 
windows  looking  into  the  church.  The  hall 
would  be  about  100  ft.  long,  and  only  about 
18  ft.  at  its  narrowest  end.  A portion  of  the 
decoration  can  yet  be  traced.  The  south  end 
of  the  hall  seems  to  have  had  rooms  over  it,  a 
circular  staircase  common  to  it  and  the  tower 
giving  access  to  the  rooms. 

The  first  floor  of  the  Prior’s  lodge  was  evi- 
dently made  into  a kitchen  and  scullery,  the 
fireplaces  and  brick  ovens  still  remaining  ; the 
adjoining  room  partly  under  the  great  hall 
seems  to  have  been  rebuilt,  and  had  later  the 
larger  windows  with  stone  benches  inserted  at 
the  west  end  ; this  portion  was  divided  by  a 
wall  from  the  earlier  cellarage  and  was  about 
12  in.  below  their  level.  At  the  north-west 
angle  of  it  there  is  a curious  little  closet  with 
steps  up  to  the  outer  court,  which  probably 
may  have  been  a porch.  A doorway  was 
made  from  the  great  hall  into  what  was 
formerly  the  refectory,  and  then  probably  used 
as  a large  dormitory  for  servants. 

The  following  extract  will  give  some  clue  as 
to  what  became  of  the  fittings  of  the  church 
after  the  Dissolution  ; it  is  copied  from  an 
account  of  “ Belted  Will’s”  chapel  in  Naworth 
Castle  : — 

“The  chapel  or  oratory  was  situated  near 
the  library,  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  con- 
tained several  interesting  remains.  It  was 
fitted  up  with  plain  wainscot,  painted  red,  and 
ornamented  with  escalop  shells  and  cross 
crosslets,  armorial  devices  of  the  Dacres  and 
Howards.  There  were  also  fragments  of  what 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  rich  screen  of  the 
rood-loft  or  part  of  the  reredos  of  the  altar  of 
Lanercost  Priory  Church,  consisting  of  carved 
ornaments,  of  pierced  work  richly  painted 
and  gilt,  nailed  up  on  the  walls  of  the 
apartment.  On  the  altar  were  several  figures 
in  white  marble,  about  a foot  in  height,  sculp- 
tured in  alto-relievo,  and  which  were  of  con- 
siderable value.  They  represented  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  an  abbess  holding  a sword 
attending  a crowned  personage  falling  on  a 
sword,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  Judas 
saluting  his  Master  with  a kiss,  St.  Cuthbert 
carrying  the  head  of  St.  Oswald,  & c.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  they  were  brought  from  the  adjacent 
monastery  of  Lanercost  at  its  dissolution. 
Above  the  altar  was  a large  painting  on  wood, 
12  ft.  in  width  by  3 ft.  8 in.,  representing  the 
Passion  of  Our  Lord.”*  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  Priory  had  been  fitted  up  with 
some  splendour. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  nave  and  buildings 
on  the  west  side  were  carefully  restored  by 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  to  whom  I am 
indebted  for  much  of  this  information  and  for 
the  use  of  his  plan. 

E.  Ridsdale  Tate. 


STALLS  : ABERDEEN  AND  DUNBLANE. 

KING’S  COLLEGE  CHAPEL,  ABERDEEN. 

The  stalls  in  the  chapel  of  King's  College,  as 
many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  are  of  excep- 
tional richness  and  interest,  and  represent 
moreover  a type  of  work  rather  different  from 
what  we  generally  meet  with  in  choir-stall 
work  in  Great  Britain. 

The  work  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  tradition  is  that  it 
was  executed  for  the  most  part  by  a French 
artist — a tradition  quite  in  keeping  with  what 
we  know  in  regard  to  the  close  social  and 
political  connexion  formerly  existing  between 
France  and  Scotland,  though  the  carving  below 
the  plain  panels  is  very  probably  by  a local 
man. 

Mr.  Fulton's  drawings  show  the  general 
elevation  and  plan  of  the  work,  on  the  large 
sheet,  and  one  of  the  smaller  plates  shows 
some  of  the  upper  panels  to  a larger  scale. 
The  panels  are  all  of  different  design,  and 
show  a great  deal  of  variety  combined  with  a 
sufficiently  uniform  effect  when  the  work  is 
considered  as  a whole.  In  some  of  them  the 
details  are  based  on  floral  forms — thistle,  vine, 
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oak,  &c.,  while  the  conventional  French  fleur- 
de-lis  is  also  introduced. 

DUNBLANE  CATHEDRAL. 

The  stalls  at  Dunblane,  which,  like  those  at 
Aberdeen,  are  carved  in  oak,  and  are  probably 
of  about  the  same  or  of  a slightly  later  date,  are 
not  equal  in  delicacy  or  in  special  interest  of 
style  to  those  at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen  ; but 
they  represent  the  characteristics  of  Scotch 
woodwork,  and  are  probably  native  and  not 
foreign  work.  The  introduction  of  the  centaurs 
indicates  Renaissance  influence,  the  foliage 
carving  is  a rather  curious  mixture  of  late 
Gothic  and  Classic  forms,  such  as  one  finds 
elsewhere  in  Scotch  carved  work  of  this  period. 

The  drawings  form  part  of  those  for  which 
their  author,  Mr.  Jas.  B.  Fulton,  was  awarded 
the  Aldwinckle  Prize  at  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, early  in  the  present  year. 


THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE  CONGRESS’ 
BIRMINGHAM. 

( Continued,  from  page  291.) 

As  the  powers  and  privileges  to  make  (and 
necessarily  to  enforce)  by-laws  under  the 
Sanitary  Acts  have  not  been  so  fully  appre- 
ciated as  the  framers  of  the  Acts  must  have 
anticipated,  it  is  a question  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  be  adopted  to  bring  about  a better 
state  of  things.  That  it  is  desirable  for  all 
Sanitary  Authorities  to  have  proper  by-laws 
affecting  new  streets  and  buildings  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  However  seldom  it  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  such  by-laws  into  operation 
they  will  be  of  service  at  some  time  or  other, 
even  in  the  most  sparsely  populated  districts. 
If,  then,  suitable  by-laws  are  essential  in  rural 
districts,  how  much  more  important  that 
populous  towns  should  possess  by-laws  framed 
with  the  highest  possible  considerations  for 
health  and  convenience.  This,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  will  only  be  brought  about  by  the 
adoption  of  by-laws  being  made  compulsory 
and  a greater  latitude  being  given  to  Sanitary 
Authorities  to  frame  by-laws  adapted  to  their 
own  particular  districts. 

But  the  possession  and  value  of  by-laws 
will  be  of  little  effect  if  the  necessary  means 
are  not  adopted  for  enforcing  them.  Even  in 
districts  where  there  is  an  apparent  desire  to 
see  the  by-laws  strictly  carried  out,  the  Sur 
veyor’s  staff  is  generally  so  inadequate  that  the 
necessary  amount  of  supervision  ca,nnot  be 
given.  In  the  author’s  opinion  no  new  house 
should  be  occupied  without  a certificate  from 
the  Surveyor  that  it  has  been  erected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  by-laws,  and  is  fit  for  human 
habitation.  But  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  expect  a Surveyor  to  give  such  certificate 
unless  he  had  satisfied  himself  by  systematic 
and  regular  supervision  on  the  part  of  a com- 
petent staff  during  building  operations  that 
such  certificate  was  justified.  Then  again, 
such  a certificate  could  not  be  given  where  the 
by-laws  were  not  enforced.  In  some  of  the 
older  by-laws  this  certificate  is  required  to  be 
given,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  a by-law 
would  now  be  sanctioned  to  this  effect.  Indeed, 
it  would  scarcely  be  desirable  until  the  neces- 
sity for  a better  supervision  of  new  buildings 
is  recognised  by  Sanitary  Authorities. 

It  appears  to  the  author  that  many  provisions 
contained  in  by-laws  might  with  advantage  be 
incorporated  in  the  Sanitary  Acts,  making  them 
statutory  enactments  rather  than  measures  to 
be  adopted  at  the  option  of  Local  Authorities. 

It  also  seems  desirable  that  by-laws  should  be 
made  less  comprehensive,  many  matters  of 
detail  now  included  being  made  the  subject  of 
regulations  varying  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  each  particular  district.  Under  these 
conditions  a general  series  of  by-laws  more 
acceptable  than  the  present  “ Model  ” series 
could  probably  be  framed,  and  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties would  be  able  to  include  in  their  regulations 
many  important  matters  which  would  make 
by-laws  cumbersome  and  unnecessarily  lengthy. 
In  the  case  of  new  streets,  for  instance,  the  by- 
laws might  very  properly  laydown  the  require- 
ments as  to  widths  under  various  conditions, 
but  the  actual  method  of  construction  would 
be  better  dealt  with  in  detailed  regulations, 
forming  a practical  specification  of  the  require- 
ments. Then  again,  matters  connected  with 
the  drainage  of  a building  could  be  more  con- 
veniently and  in  greater  detail  referred  to 
in  regulations.  It  would  add  to  the  value  of 
such  regulations  to  accompany  them  with  a 
complete  set  of  descriptive  drawings. 

Many  Authorities  supplement  their  by-laws 
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with  regulations  as  to  drainage  and  other  mat- 
ters, but  as  these  are  not  confirmed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  very  frequently 
contain  conditions  which  could  not  be  legally 
enforced,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly 
satisfactory. 

In  any  revision  of  the  “Model”  by-laws 
and  the  Acts  under  which  they  are  framed,  the 
author  is  of  opinion  that  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers 
might  afford  most  valuable  assistance.  Through- 
out the  Sanitary  Acts  and  the  “ Model”  series 
of  by-laws,  there  are  many  technical  defects 
whicli  the  municipal  Surveyor  could  very 
readily  rectify  and  thus  put  an  end  to  much 
unnecessary  litigation.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  1877  acknowledged  the  assis- 
tance rendered  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  framing  the  by-laws  dealing  with 
new  streets  and  buildings,  and  they  would  no 
doubt  equally  value  the  help  of  a professional 
body  whose  members  must  by  their  every-day 
experience  possess  a most  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  every  Sanitary  Authority  in  the 
country  will  be  in  possession  of  by-laws  which 
it  will  be  deemed  a duty  to  carry  out  in  the 
interests  of  the  health  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Price,  Birmingham,  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  reader  of  the  paper,  and  Mr. 
Longden,  Warrington,  seconded.  The  discus- 
sion was  continued  by  Messrs.  Eayrs, 
Birmingham  ; Caink,  Worcester  ; Hunt, 
Dorchester ; Read,  Gloucester ; and  Price, 
Worcester.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr. 
Eayrs  said  that  there  were  many  Local 
Authorities  throughout  the  country  who  were 
afraid  to  adopt  new  by-laws  because  the  Local 
Government  Board  insisted  upon  the  model 
by-laws  being  carried  out  with  very  little 
modification.  The  Local  Authorities  thought 
that  some  discretionary  powers  should  be  left 
to  them. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  agreed  to, 
and  Mr.  Pickering  having  replied  to  some  of 
the  points  raised  in  the  discussion, 

Mr.  T.  J.  Moss  Flower,  of  Bristol,  read  a 
paper  entitled, 

“ Precautions  to  be  Observed  in  the  Ventilation 
of  Sewers  and  Drains." 

In  the  course  of  the  paper  the  author  said 
that  the  object  aimed  at  in  ventilating  sewers 
was  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  evolution 
of  gases  ; to  carry  harmlessly  from  the  sewers 
the  gases  that  could  not,  owing  to  the  physical 
conditions  that  existed  in  sewers,  be  prevented  ; 
to  prevent  such  an  abnormal  increase  in  the 
pressure  of  the  sewer  air  or  gas  within  the 
sewer  as  would  make  the  possibility  of  the 
water  seal  of  the  traps  fixed  in  connexion  with 
drains  discharging  into  the  sewers  becoming 
broken,  within  reasonable  bounds,  or  cause 
the  sewer  air  to  be  forced  out  at  de- 
fective or  inconvenient  points  in  the  sewers 
or  drains,  and  to  purify  the  air  of  sewers 
sufficiently  to  enable  men  to  work  in  them. 
He  came  from  one  of  the  greatest  'cities  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  no  special  means  were 
provided  for  ventilating  the  sewers.  The 
objects  aimed  at  in  the  ventilation  of  house 
drains  were,  to  a large  extent,  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  sewers.  By  properly  ventilating 
the  drains  the  traps  connected  with  the  various 
sanitary  fittings  were  relieved  from  undue 
pressure  caused  by  the  discharge  of  water- 
closets,  and  other  fittings  were  thus  assisted  in 
maintaining  their  water  seal ; and  should  any 
gases  from  the  public  sewer  by  any  means  pass 
to  the  house  drain  beyond  the  disconnecting 
trap  they  would  be  carried  harmlessly  away 
instead  of  remaining  stagnant  in  the  house 
drain  to  pour,  perhaps,  into  the  house  through 
some  defect  which  might  at  any  time  occur. 
Having  referred  to  the  injurious  effect  of  sewer 
air  upon  health,  and  considered  the  bearing  of 
the  law  on  the  subject  of  the  ventilation  of 
sewers,  the  author  dealt  with  the  plan  most 
generally  adopted  in  ventilating  sewers  and 
drains  and  some  of  the  precautions  to  be 
observed  in  connexion  therewith.  The  law  on 
the  subject  was  very  vague  and  somewhat 
difficult  of  application  and  required  modifica- 
tion. After  the  model  by-laws  had  been  revised, 
it  should  be  made  compulsory  for  every  Local 
Authority  throughout  the  country  to  adopt  them 
and  to  insist  upon  their  being  enforced.  As  to 
the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  providing  for 
the  ventilation  of  sewers  and  drains,  if  success 
were  to  be  attained,  it  was  useless  to 
consider  the  question  of  ventilation  apart  from 
the  question  of  the  construction  and  mainten- 


ance of  the  sewers  and  drains,  and  the  size  of 
the  sewer  compared  with  the  work  it  had  or 
might  have  to  do.  Sewers  should  be  capable 
of  removing  all  the  foul  matter  sent  into  them 
to  its  ultimate  place  of  deposit  before  decompo- 
sition set  in,  and  with  good  falls,  plenty  of 
flushing  and  proper  attention,  this  object  could 
be  attained,  and  unless  this  could  be  done,  a 
nuisance  must  arise  from  the  sewage. 

We  print  the  following  conclusions  from  the 
author's  paper  : (1)  Sewers  of  deposit  should 
be  reconstructed  if  it  is  desired  to  remove 
complaints.  (2)  Surface  gratings  should  not  be 
fixed  in  narrow  streets.  (3)  In  fixing  shafts  up 
the  sides  of  houses  they  should  be  fixed  to  the 
tallest  buildings  ; high  factories  and  churches 
and  chapels  might  well  be  used  for  fixing  the 
shafts  to,  and  the  gases  delivering  at  a high 
altitude  could  not  do  any  harm.  The  law 
should  allow  of  Local  Authorities  fixing  sewer- 
vents  to  the  houses.  (4)  The  shafts  to  be  carried 
well  above  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  in  no  case 
should  a pipe  be  fixed  to  a house  unless  at  its 
highest  point  it  could  be  fixed  clear  of  all  doors 
and  windows.  This  applies  to  drains.  (5)  The 
shafts  to  be  not  less  than  5 in.  or  0 in.  in 
diameter,  and  to  be  surmounted  with  a cowl 
to  prevent  down  blows.  (6)  The  pipe  at  foot  to 
be  provided  with  a duck's-foot  bend,  with  well 
at  bottom  for  the  reception  of  the  rust,  a 
cleaning-out  hole  being  provided  so  that  any 
obstruction  could  be  removed.  (7)  The  dead-end 
of  all  sewers  to  be  ventilated  by  a 6 in.  to  9 in. 
shaft  fixed  clear  of  all  windows.  (8)  The  sewers 
cut  up  in  sections,  so  as  to  prevent  the  gases 
from  the  lower  districts  getting  to  the  sewers 
in  the  higher  part  of  the  town.  (9)  To  see  that 
in  the  event  of  open  gratings  being  used,  they 
shall  not  be  placed  near  the  pavement  or  near 
the  entrance  to  dwellings.  (10)  To  pay  con- 
stant attention  to  the  ventilating  appliances  to 
see  that  they  are  kept  in  working  order. 

With  regard  to  drains,  it  is  desirable  to 
see  (1)  that  the  drain  from  end  to  end  is  pro- 
perly ventilated,  and  not,  as  in  the  majority  of 
cases  in  detached  and  semi-detached  villas,  by 
ventilating  the  soil  pipe,  which  is  usually  con- 
nected about  the  centre  of  the  drain  longitudi- 
nally, and  fixing  a 4-in.  pipe  on  the  inlet  side 
of  the  disconnecting  chamber  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  fixing  in  front  of  the  4-in.  pipe  a 
piece  of  freestone  with  four  or  five  small  holes 
in  it,  leaving  that  part  of  the  drain  from  the 
foot  of  the  soil-pipe  to  the  back  of  the  house 
unventilated.  (2)  To  dispense  with  the  use  of 
mica  flap-valves,  and  if  a site  for  a low-level 
inlet  pipe,  clear  from  all  doors  and  windows  or 
'aces  much  frequented,  could  be  found,  to  run 
e inlet  shaft  from  the  drain  site  of  the  trap  to 
the  ridge  of  the  roof,  as  it  seems  simply  ridi- 
culous to  carefully  make  all  the  pipes  sound 
and  leave  a free  opening  for  the  discharge  of 
the  drain  air  in  front  of  the  larder  or  drawing- 
room window,  as  is  so  often  found.  (3)  To 
arrange  the  vent-pipes  so  that  the  out- 
lets shall  not  only  be  clear  of  the  windows, 
doors  and  other  openings  in  the  house  to  which 
the  pipe  belongs,  but  also  clear  of  all  openings 
to  other  houses.  This  object  is  seldom  kept  in 
view,  and  much  inconvenience  and  ill-health  is 
believed  to  be  caused  by  the  foul  air  from 
neighbours’  shafts.  The  Local  Government 
By-laws  bearing  on  the  subject  are  very  vague, 
and  permit  inlets  at  as  near  the  ground  level 
and  outlets  as  low  as  10  ft.,  and  where  builders 
and  owners  are  determined  to  defy  Local  Autho- 
rities there  is  very  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  carry  out  the  ventilating 
arrangements  in  a proper  manner.  They 
use  for  the  most  part  the  very  cheapest 
kind  of  material  for  ventilating  pipes  and 
simply  make  their  joints  with  a little 
red  lead  or  something  of  the  sort ; the 
pipes  generally  are  barely  carried  above 
the  eaves,  and  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  this  class  of  work  being 
done.  All  this  could  be  prevented  by  the 
adoption  of  by-laws  specifying  in  greater 
detail  how  the  house  drains  should  be  ventilated, 
giving  particulars  as  to  the  kind  of  pipe,  the 
joints,  & c.  (4)  To  see  that  in  exposed  positions 
at  least  a cowl  to  prevent  down  blows  should 
be  fixed  at  the  top  of  soil  pipe  ventilators. 
This  the  author  has  found  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  after  taking  observations  over  a 
period  of  four  years  in  exposed  positions.  He 
has  found  that  the  water  seals  in  the  traps 
of  water-closets  become  destroyed  by  the  wind 
blowing  down  the  soil-pipe  ventilators  with 
wire  globes  at  their  tops.  As  in  the  case 
of  sewers  the  construction  of  the  drainage 
plays  a most  important  part  in  the  successful 
ventilation  of  drains.  The  drains  must  have 


good  falls,  be  constructed  of  proper  materials, 
be  well  flushed.  The  disconnecting  trap  should 
be  of  self-cleansing  nature,  although  in  the 
absence  of  special  flushing  arrangements  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  trap  can  be 
properly  cleaned  with  the  appliances  generally 
in  use. 

A paper,  entitled  “ Some  Sanitary  and  Allied 
Advantages  Attending  the  Introduction  and  Use 
of  Motor  Vehicles, ’’  was  then  read  by  Mr.  E. 
Shrapnell  Smith,  who,  in  conclusion,  proposed 
the  following  motion  : — 

“ That  this  Conference  of  Municipal  Engi- 
neers assembled  in  connexion  with  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  this  28th  day 
of  September,  1898,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
introduction  and  use  of  efficient  motor  vehicles 
should  be  encouraged  by  Municipal,  Urban, 
and  other  authorities,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  extended  use  of  such  vehicles  would  con- 
tribute to  the  general  improvement  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  streets  and  towns,  and 
this  meeting  recommends  the  Council  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  to  make  known  this  opinion 
as  widely  as  possible.” 

A discussion  followed,  the  following  gentle-  ’ 
men  taking  part  therein  : — Messrs.  Price,  Eayrs, 
Williams,  Hooley  (Notts.),  Phillips  (Gloucester), 
Glover  (Warwick),  and  Mawbey.  The  motion 
having  been  agreed  to,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  readers  of  the  two  papers,  and 
the  meeting  terminated.  In  the  afternoon 
visits  were  made  to  various  public  works  in 
course  of  construction  in  or  near  the  city. 

Conference  of  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

The  Conference  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors 
was  held  in  the  Biology  Lecture  Theatre, 
Mason  University  College.  The  President 
(Mr.  W.  W.  West,  of  Walthamstow),  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  said  that  the  year  1848, 
with  its  Public  Health  Act,  was  a landmark  in 
English  history,  and  he  proposed  to  consider 
the  inspector’s  share  in  the  past  and  future  of 
sanitation.  In  the  year  1846  the  nauseous 
effluvia  emitted  from  the  sewers  was  of  suffi- 
cient urgency  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  atone 
of  their  meetings  in  that  year  Mr.  Toynbee 
opened  a discussion  thereon,  and  suggested  the 
use  of  gas-burners  in  tall  shafts  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  trouble.  Still, 
we  had  the  trouble  with  us,  forming  one 
of  the  most  constant  sources  of  anxiety  to 
those  engaged  in  managing  our  sewers,  and 
the  settlement  of  which  we  did  not  appear  to 
be  within  sight  of.  There  was  no  denying 
that  in  these  and  similar  directions  we  had  not 
made  the  advance  that  was  expected  when  the 
first  sanitary  Acts  were  passed.  Why  was 
this  ? It  appeared  to  him  that  there  were  two 
reasons  which  in  a self-governing  country  like 
ours  had  paramount  influence.  First,  the 
people  immediately  concerned  had  not  been 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  seriousness  of 
the  need  for  advancement.  Secondly,  they  had 
not  had  the  power  under  the  law  to  see  that 
their  wishes  in  the  matter  were  complied  with. 

It  had  been  acknowledged  from  the  first  that 
those  who  suffered  most  from  insanitation  were 
the  poorest  of  our  people,  inasmuch  as  besides 
their  exposure  to  the  evils  which  were  the 
result  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  owners  of  pro- 
perty or  Local  Authorities,  they  were  the  vic- 
tims of  their  own  carelessness  and  ignorance. 
In  the  course  of  subsequent  remarks  Mr.  West 
said  : “ We  have  then  in  the  future  to  follow 
up  the  work  of  the  past.  We  have  to  keep 
well  in  advance  of  the  general  opinion  of  our 
districts.  Not  to  wait  to  be  told  what  to  do, 
but  to  point  out  to  others  what  needs  to  be 
done,  to  lead  the  way,  to  explain,  to  reason,  to 
be  missionaries  of  health.  It  is  said  authori- 
tatively that  what  is  required  most  at  the 
present  time  is  not  legislation  but  education, 
and  there  is  undoubtedly  much  truth  in  that 
saying.  Could  we  have  each  individual  in  the 
State  made  to  realise  his  own  duty  in  these 
matters  by  personal  conviction,  doubtless  we 
should  be  nearlyapproachingperfection.  But  we 
cannot  forget  that  the  law  is,  at  any  rate  at 
present,  a powerful  factor  in  the  education  of 
a vast  number  of  people  ; to  know  that  a 
certain  thing  must  be  done,  helps  to  prove  to 
them  that  it  should  be  done,  and  lead  them  to 
inquire  the  reason  why  ; and  until  every  one  is 
actuated  by  disinterested  desire  for  the  general 
good,  until  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  any 
person  to  make  a profit  out  of  the  evil  con- 
ditions which  injure  others,  legislation,  drastic 
and  deterrent,  will  be  necessary.  . . . The 
great  demand  at  present,  the  great  need,  is  air, 
pure  air  ; much  has  been  done  to  secure  good 
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drainage,  pure  food,  pure  water,  but  most 
remains  to  be  done  to  give  the  people  pure  air. 
The  overcrowding  of  the  people  is  the  most 
crying  evil;  and  that  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  difficult  to  deal  with.  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  if  the  most  zealous  efforts  of  the  best 
equipped  Sanitary  Authority  in  great  towns  can 
make  the  slightest  real  impression  upon  the 
amount  of  overcrowding  existing  within  its 
borders.  The  poor  people  may  be  driven 
from  room  to  room,  from  street  to  street,  or 
to  an  adjoining  district,  but  with  a greater 
number  of  people  compelled  to  live  within 
a certain  area  than  the  houses  of  that 
area  will  legally  accommodate,  overcrowding 
is  inevitable.  One  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
desire  to  improve  upon  these  conditions  has 
been  the  application  to  them  of  the  moral 
axiom,  ‘there  is  always  room  at  the  top,’  by  the 
erection  of  tenement  dwellings  of  many  stories 
in  height.  Even  where  these  have  been 
erected  under  good  supervision,  it  is  very 
. doubtful  whether  we  are  not  hindering  the 
acquirement  of  the  essential  condition  of  life, 
f'Jpjre  air.  It  is,  however,  a first  essential  in  a 
vast  city  like  London  to  do  our  best,  first  to 
modify  the  bad  conditions,  in  default  of  ability 
entirely  to  remove  them,  and  really  well 
designed  tenements  would  undoubtedly  help  to 
that  lend.” 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  having 
been  agreed  to,  the  following  papers  were 
read  and  discussed  : “ Canal  Boat  Inspection,” 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  Wilson  ; 11  The  Training  and 
Education  of  Sanitary  Inspectors,”  by  Mr.  E. 
Worrall ; “ The  Ethics  of  Sanitary  Inspection,” 
by  Mr.  A.  G.  Duck;  “Overcrowding  and  its 
Remedies,”  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Barralet  ; “The  Sani- 
tary Inspector  as  a Teacher  of  Sanitation, 
especially  in  Rural  Districts,”  by  Mr.  T.  Blun- 
dell ; and  “The  Working  of  the  Shop  Hours 
Act  in  Bristol,"  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Simpson. 

Mr.  Barralet,  in  the  course  of  his  paper,  said 
it  was  the  overcrowding  in  dwellings  that  was 
fraught  with  such  physical  and  moral  degrada- 
tion, and  the  various  Public  Health  Acts  had 
failed  to  cope  with  the  difficulty.  The  Public 
Health  Acts  were  punitive  and  coercive,  not 
remedial  ; they  gave  no  definition  of  over- 
crowding, and  were  powerless  to  deal  with  the 
type  of  overcrowding  which  might  be  described 
as  intermittent ; they  failed  also  in  giving  a 
Sanitary  Officer  no  right  to  initiate  proceedings. 
At  seaside  lodgings  and  boarding-houses  it  was 
notorious  that  overcrowding  was  rampant,  but 
one  seldom  heard  of  proceedings.  The  “ Model  ” 
building  by-laws,  though  good  in  essence,  had 
intensified  overcrowding  by  increasing  the 
cost  of  building  ; the  author  urged  that  timber- 
framed cottages  should  be  permitted  in  the 
country  under  restrictions,  and  that  provision 
should  be  made  to  ensure  a minimum  air 
space  in  bedrooms.  Public  Authorities  had  not 
availed  themselves  to  a great  extent  of  the 
powers  to  provide  dwellings  conferred  by  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1890 
and  cognate  Acts.  Many  of  the  large  towns, 
however,  had  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  over- 
crowding problem  by  the  erection  of  dwellings, 
either  in  blocks,  detached  cottages,  or  lodging- 
houses,  generally  with  favourable  financial 
results.  In  rural  districts  the  Act  had  proved 
practically  abortive  through  its  clumsy  and 
unworkable  procedure  and  the  composition  of 
rural  governing  bodies.  All  measures  aiming 
at  making  a working  man  the  nominal  owner 
m the  house  he  lived  in  by  advances  from  the 
public  funds  were  to  be  deprecated  as  inimical 
to  good  sanitation  in  general,  and  strongly 
provocative  of  overcrowding.  Much  might  be 
done  in  mitigation  by  the  encouragement  and 
extension  of  cheap  travel,  but  it  must  not  be 
sectional  or  it  would  aggravate  the  evil  it  was 
intended  to  remedy  ; the  zone  system  as  in 
Austria-Hungary,  if  adopted  by  our  rail- 
ways, would  cause  our  cities  to  grow 
symmetrically  instead  of  at  the  least  desirable 
extremities. 

During  the  proceedings  the  following  reso- 
lution, moved  by  Mr.  Thomas  and  seconded  bv 
Dr.  Brown,  was  passed:  “That  the  Sanitary 
Institute  be  requested  to  support  the  petition  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors  in  conference  for  the  appointment 
of  one  sanitary  inspector  at  least  on  the  Sani- 
tary Inspectors’  Examination  Board.” 

The  Conference  of  Ladies. 

The  conference  of  ladies  was  held  in  the 
Medical  Lecture  Theatre,  Mason  University 
College.  The  Lady  Mayoress  (Mrs.  C.  G. 
Beale)  presided,  and  delivered  an  address. 
Various  papers  were  read  and  discussed, 


Conference  of  Municipal  Representatives . 

This  conference  was  held  in  the  Examination 
Hall  of  the  College,  Alderman  Cook  presiding. 
The  chairman  dealt  in  his  address  with  the 
sanitary  progress  of  Birmingham.  The  fol- 
lowing papers  amongst  others  were  also  read 
and  discussed  : “ Dwellings  of  the  Poor,”  by 
Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes;  “Removal  of  Insanitary 
Areas  and  Management  of  Improvement 
Schemes  under  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,”  by  Mr.  P.  Addie  ; “ Municipal 
Authorities  and  Public  Slaughter  Houses,”  by 
Mr.  E.  Parkes,  M.P.  ; “ Village  Sewerage 
Schemes  : Experiments  in  the  Rural  District 
of  Brixworth,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  ; “ Sewage 
Disposal  and  Official  Hindrance,”  by  Alderman 
S.  Compston  ; and  “ The  Chemical  Measure- 
ment of  Ventilation,”  by  Professor  F.  Clowes. 

Conference  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

This  conference  was  held  in  the  Chemistry 
Lecture  Theatre  of  thecollege,  and  was  opened 
by  an  address  by  the  President,  Dr.  J.  C. 
McVail.  Some  other  papers  were:  “The 
necessity  for  the  amendment  of  Part  I.  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,” 
by  Dr.  H.  Scurfield  ; “Sanitary  Service  in 
Rural  Districts  in  Ireland,”  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Fergusson,  and  “Hospital  Reform  from  a 
Sanitary  Point  of  View,”  by  Mr.  T.  Garrett 
Horder.  During  the  proceedings  the  following 
motion  was  proposed  and  adopted  : — 

“ That  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  sanitary  administration  in  the  rural 
districts  in  Ireland  from  the  want  of  indepen- 
dent supervision,  the  Government  be  urgently 
requested  to  remedy  that  defect  by  introducing 
a Bill  early  next  session  requiring  the  new 
County  Councils  to  appoint  a Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  each  county  with  the  same  tenure  of 
office  as  the  present  County  Surveyors.  That 
the  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  be  re- 
quested to  approach  the  Government  on  the 
subject.” 

In  the  evening,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress  held  a reception  at  the  Council 
House. 

The  work  of  the  three  sections  commenced 
on  Thursday.  Our  report  will  be  concluded 
next  week. 


Corresponbence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

ST.  SAVIOUR'S,  SOUTHWARK. 

Sir, — In  your  note  in  the  Builder  you  say  that  in 
my  handbook  to  “ The  History  and  Antiquities  " of 
the  above  church  the  name  of  the  architect  of  the 
new  nave  is  altogether  omitted. 

That  statement  is  not  strictly  accurate.  Indeed, 
I think  I have  mentioned  almost  everybody  and 
everything  connected  with  my  subject,  as  far  as  my 
limited  space  would  allow.  I mentioned  the  name 
of  the  builder  ; I mentioned  your  own  excellent 
journal ; and  when  I turned  to  my  book  I was  glad 
to  find  that  I had  not  failed  to  insert  the  name  of 
our  architect  (and  that  conspicuously,  as  he  has  a 
whole  line  to  himself)  in  a long  list  of  those  who 
have  helped  to  make  St.  Saviour’s  what  it  is  in 
modern  times.  Do  me  the  favour  to  read  to  the 
cover.  W.  Thompson’,  D.D. 

***  That  is  to  say,  that  inside  the  back  of  the 
cover  (not  in  the  book)  there  is  a formal  list  of  the 
names  of  the  Restoration  Committee,  with  the 
architect's  name  at  the  foot.  We  had  not  seen  that, 
but  we  do  not  think  it  is  any  answer  to  our 
criticism.  The  book  is  quite  silent  about  the 
architect’s  name  where  the  nave  is  mentioned  and 
illustrated,  nor  does  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield’s  name 
appear  in  the  index.  We  observe  also  that  on 
page  59  the  new  lectern  is  mentioned  with  great 
approval  ; this  also  was  the  design  of  the  architect, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  his  name.  The  name  of 
the  lady  who  paid  for  it  is  given  ; that  is  the 
important  point,  of  course  ; no  matter  who  designed 
it.— Ed. 


NEWARK  PRIORY. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  W. 
Hilton  Nash  on  the  above,  in  your  issue  of  the  24th 
inst.,  I have  known  Newark  Priory  for  some  time, 
and  the  coffin  lid  he  mentions  was  visible  on  the 
occasion  of  my  first  visit,  which  I see  from  my 
sketch-book  was  in  April,  1S95.  The  stone  in  ques- 
tion marks  the  position  of  a building  which  was 
probably  the  gate-house,  or  one  of  the  other  outer 
offices  of  the  Priory. 

I have  measured  the  plan  of  the  remains  as  far  as 
they  can  be  traced,  and  the  arrangement  is  distinctly 
peculiar  in  one  or  two  respects.  You  will  perhaps 
allow  me  to  point  out  some  of  these  peculiarities. 

The  canons’  choir  is  separated  from  the  transepts 
by  solid  walls  of  sufficient  height  to  Mlow  of  the 


stalls  being  placed  against  them,  the  transepts  being 
spanned  in  each  case  by  two  arches  instead  of  one, 
the  central  piers  rising  from  the  tops  of  the  above- 
mentioned  walls  with  buttresses  at  the  backs  (that 
is,  in  the  transepts). 

Another  point  in  the  plan  is  the  fact  that  the 
cross  arch  at  the  western  end  of  the  choir  is  placed 
one  bay  west  of  the  crossing  instead  of  carrying 
through  the  west  walls  of  the  transepts,  thus  subor- 
dinating architectural  methods  to  the  monastic 
arrangements. 

East  of  the  transepts  and  on  either  side  of  the 
presbytery  is  an  aisle  extending  along  two  bays  only 
out  of  the  three  which  complete  the  presbytery. 
These  aisles  were  open  to  the  transepts,  but  were 
approached  from  the  presbytery  by  the  small  pro- 
cessional doors  only,  which  are  directly  east  of  the 
transepts,  the  next  bay  being  entirely  shut  off, 
though  on  the  north  side  are  traces  of  a tomb  going 
right  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Also  east 
of  the  transepts,  and  opening  respectively  from  the 
northern  and  southern  bays,  are  two  small  chapels, 
but  for  some  reason  which  is  not  quite  apparent, 
the  walls  of  the  aisles  were  not  utilised  for  these, 
but  separate  ones  built,  leaving  a space  of  about 
two  feet  only  between  the  two. 

The  slype  is  still  traceable  on  the  south  side,  as 
also  is  the  Dortor  night  door  high  up  in  the  south 
gable.  The  only  trace  of  the  nave  is  a fragment  of 
the  south  aisle  wall. 

I have  in  my  possession  an  old  print  dated  1761, 
which  shows  the  buildings  much  as  they  are  now, 
with  the  exception  of  the  yawning  crack  which,  as 
Mr.  Nash  truly  says,  is  endangering  the  safety  of 
the  south  gable.  F.  Forbes  Glennie. 


ARCHITECTURAL  LECTURES  AT 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

SIR, — I should  be  glad  if  you  would  permit  me  to 
make  it  known  to  your  readers  that  the  committee 
of  mangement  of  this  college  have  reduced  the  fees 
in  the  classes  of  architecture  and  construction  so  as 
to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  students  obtain- 
ing County  Council  Scholarships— or  others  of 
equal  value. 

For  five  guineas  a student  can  now  attend  a 
course  of  forty  lectures  in  either  art  or  construction 
and  also  the  evening  drawing  class  in  the  same 
subject.  p.  Roger  Smith. 

P.S. — The  subject  of  my  public  opening  lecture  on 
Monday,  October  10,  at  7.30  p.m.  is  “ Students’ 
Difficulties.” 


£be  Student's  Column. 

SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— XIV. 
SOUND  : reflection  ( continued ). 

nHE  “whispering  gallery”  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  has  frequently  been  quoted 
as  one  of  the  most  peculiar  effects  of 
the  reflection  of  sound,  and  has  been  investi- 
gated by  many  physicists.  But  authorities  are 
by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon.  Atkinson*  remarks  that  whisper- 
ing galleries  are  formed  of  smooth  walls 
having  a continuous  curved  form.  The  mouth 
of  the  speaker  is  presented  at  one  point  and  the 
ear  of  the  hearer  at  another  and  distant 
point.  In  this  case  the  sound  is  succes- 
sively reflected  from  one  point  to  the 
other  until  it  reaches  the  ear.  He  believes 
that  in  this  way,  in  reference  to  St.  Paul’s, 
the  faintest  sound  is  conveyed  from  one  side  of 
the  dome  to  the  other.  It  is  not  heard  at  any 
intermediate  points.  Tyndall  also  thought  the 
phenomenon  was  due  to  an  echo,  or  repetition, 
whilst  other  observers  attributed  it  to  reflection 
from  the  surface  of  the  dome  overhead.  Lord 
Rayleigh,  however,  says  the  sound  “ seems  to 
creep  round  the  gallery  horizontally.”  Pro- 
fessor Roger  Smith  + observes  that  some 
whispering  galleries  depend  upon  the  conduc- 
tion of  sound  along  a very  smooth  surface,  and 
others  upon  its  reflection  ; but,  in  either 
case,  the  surprising  loudness  with  which  a 
whisper  uttered  at  the  proper  place  is  heard  at 
some  other  spot,  is  due  to  the  coincidence  at 
the  hearing  point  of  several  rays  of  sound 
reaching  it  at  the  same  time  by  different  paths. 
Thus,  at  St.  Paul’s  the  sound  reaches  the  point 
where  it  becomes  audible  by  two  different 
paths  of  equal  length,  so  that  a double  effect  is 
produced  on  the  hearer.  This,  says  the  last- 
mentioned  author,  is  an  instance  of  conduction 
along  the  walls. 

It  is  unprofitable  to  pursue  this  controversy 
further  ; enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
student  what  little  has  been  done  towards 
assimilating  a most  elementary  problem  in 


* Ganot’s  “ Physics,”  1893,  p.  219. 
t “ Acoustics  in  Relation  to  Architecture  and  Building,’ 
1895,  p.  150. 
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physics  in  the  elucidation  of  certain  peculiarities 
met  with  in  construction.  The  laboratory- 
theatre  lecturer  has  not  yet  been  able  to  meet 
the  practical  constructor  on  his  own  ground — 
and  vice  versa.  In  our  opinion  “ Ganot  ” has 
the  best  of  the  controversy,  so  far. 

To  our  mind,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
practical  applications  of  the  theory  of  sound, 
was  the  organ-metal  reflector  erected  by  Mr. 
Penrose  in  St.  Paul's  to  minimise  the  echo 
which  proceeded  from  the  dome.  As  most 
people  are  aware,  a permanent  pulpit  was 
erected  in  the  cathedral,  and  a number  of 
seats  were  placed  in  the  central  part  of  the 
church  immediately  under  the  dome.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  echo  from  the  dome  was 
disagreeable  to  both  preacher  and  hearers. 
So,  the  reflector  alluded  to  was  erected  in  a 
horizontal  position  over  the  pulpit.  This 
metal  reflector,  the  section  of  which  was 
hyperbolic,  and  10  ft.  in  diameter,  was 
arranged  with  the  convex  side  turned  down- 
wards. The  object,  of  course,  was  to 
prevent  the  sound  from  reaching  the  ceiling  of 
the  dome  in  its  entirety,  for  if  the  sound  could 
be  broken  up  satisfactorily,  the  curved  surfaces 
of  the  ceiling  could  not  reflect  the  sound  en 
bloc,  but  could  so  arrange  the  reflection  that 
before  it  could  re-reach  the  floor  of  the 
cathedral  it  was  not  only  much  lessened  in 
intensity  but  the  echo  was  practically  lost. 
The  reflector  cut  off  a great  portion  of  the 
sound  which  was  thrown  laterally  over  the 
congregation,  i.c.,  in  the  direction  where 
it  was  most  wanted.  With  reference 
to  this  reflector,  Mr.  Penrose  observed  that 
at  a small  elevation  above  the  floor,  the 
preacher  was  not  nearly  so  well  heard  as  he 
was  by  persons  standing  at  the  same  distance 
and  amongst  the  crowd,  notwithstanding  the 
advantage  of  an  undisturbed  and  direct  line  of 
communication  above  the  heads  of  ithe  con- 
gregation. This  is  certainly  a case  in  favour 
of  a flat  curve,  as  against  the  older  form  of 
parabolic  reflector.  At  the  same  time,  such  a 
reflector  is  not  of  universal  applicability,  and 
each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  merits,  de- 
pending on  the  actual  form  and  construction  of 
the  interior  of  the  building. 

Regarding  the  phenomena  of  “ whispering 
galleries"  as  an  exemplification  of  multiple 
echoes  it  is  not  difficult  to  apply  the  principle 
to  other  structures.  Some  echoes  repeat  the 
sound  twenty  or  even  thirty  times  ; at  Wood- 
stock  there  is  one  which  repeats  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty  syllables.  Atkinson  speaks  of  a 
square  room  with  an  elliptical  ceiling  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  in  Paris,  as  an  illustration  of  acoustic 
foci.  As  the  laws  of  the  reflection  of  sound  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  of  light  and  heat, 
curved  surfaces  produce  acoustic  foci  like  the 
luminous  and  calorific  foci  produced  by  concave 
reflectors.  He  observes  that  if  a person  standing 
under  the  arch  of  a bridge  speaks  with  his 
face  turned  towards  one  of  the  piers  the  sound 
is  reproduced  near  the  other  pier  with  such 
distinctness  that  a conversation  can  be  kept 
up  in  a low  tone,  which  is  not  heard  by  any 
one  standing  in  the  intermediate  spaces.  The 
square  room  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire  alluded 
to  is  said  to  present  this  phenomenon  in  a 
remarkable  degree  to  persons  standing  in  the 
two  foci  of  the  ellipse. 

Sound  is  reflected  not  merely  by  solid  sur- 
faces, but  even  by  clouds,  and  a well-known  ex- 
periment shows  that  sound,  in  passing  from  a 
gas  of  one  density  into  another,  is  reflected  at 
the  line  of  junction  between  the  two,  though,  of 
course,  the  reflection  is  only  very  partial,  and 
depends  on  the  extremes  of  density  existing 
between  the  two  gases.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
the  density  of  both  being  nearly  the  same,  the 
reflection  would  not  be  so  complete  as  though 
the  one  gas  through  which  the  sound  first 
passed  was  of  extreme  tenuity  and  of  very  low 
density,  whilst  the  other  with  which  it  was  in 
contact  was  of  high  density. 

Tyndall  has  shown  that  a medium  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  light  and  heavy  gases,  such  as 
coal  gas  and  carbonic  acid,  deadens  sound,  and 
also  that  a medium  consisting  of  alternate 
strata  of  heated  and  ordinary  air  exerts  a 
similar  influence.  In  another  connexion 
Atkinson  observes  that  so  long  as  the  continuity 
of  air  is  preserved,  sound  has  great  power  of 
passing  through  the  interstices  of  solids.  Thus 
it  will  pass  through  twelve  folds  of  a dry  silk 
handkerchief,  but  is  stopped  by  a single  layer  if 
the  handkerchief  be  wetted. 

Perhaps  the  most  concise  account  of  the 
acoustic  properties  of  public  buildings,  both 
British  and  foreign,  written  in  recent  years, 
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is  that  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Burrows,*  to  which  we 
must  refer  the  student  for  much  information 
on  that  head.  Mr.  W.  Fletcher  Barrett, + in 
reference  to  proportion  and  dimensions  of 
buildings  to  ensure  good  acoustic  results, 
states  that  it  appears  that  for  good  acoustic  pro- 
perties a building  should  be  so  constructed  that 
its  different  dimensions  shall  be  in  some  simple 
relationship  to  each  other.  An  analogous 
effect  is  well  known  in  music,  for  if  two  notes 
have  the  simplest  possible  relationship  to  each 
other's  rate  of  vibration,  as  1 to  2,  or  an 
octave,  the  combination  of  those  two  notes  is 
more  harmonious  than  any  other  combination. 
Next  to  this  would  be  the  ratio  of  2 to  3,  or 
the  fifth,  and  next  the  ratio  of  3 to  4, .or  the 
interval  of  a fourth,  and  Mr.  Barrett  carries  the 
illustration  much  farther. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Hcathcote  Statham  read 
a suggestive  paper  at  the  Institute^  in 
reference  to  the  construction  and  acoustic 
properties  of  buildings  designed  for  the 
performance  of  music.  He  observed  that  it 
is  probable  that  for  the  largest  class  of  musical 
performances,  the  execution  of  great  works  of 
combined  choral  and  instrumental  effect, 
neither  the  amphitheatrical  nor  the  theatrical 
form  will  be  found  the  most  suitable.  The 
form  of  the  complete  amphitheatre,  though  its 
symmetry  and  simplicity  may  seem  to  recom- 
mend it,  has  this  serious  disadvantage  (when 
used  on  a large  scale)  that  the  sound,  as  pro- 
duced in  the  orchestra,  is  not  properly  con- 
trolled and  confined  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  most  wanted.  A certain  proportion  must 
be  observed  between  height  and  width,  and 
the  wide  area  of  an  elliptic  amphitheatre 
requires  a lofty  roof,  with  consequently  a 
great  space  for  the  production  of  echo  ; 
a space  into  which  the  sound  is  launched 
with  nothing  to  confine  it  in  the  direction 
of  the  audience,  so  that  a considerable 
portion  flies  off  to  the  roof,  and  so  is 
wasted,  or  it  is  reflected  back  again  and 
becomes  a source  of  serious  disturbance. 
Something  approaching  the  theatre  form  is 
better.  The  same  author  referring  to  materials 
states  that  the  orchestra  should  be  constructed 
principally  of  wood  ; and  the  walls  of  the 
auditorium  lined  with  wood  ; but  the  walls  as 
well  as  the  ceiling  require  to  have  their  other- 
wise flat  surfaces  broken  up  at  intervals  by 
projections  to  avoid  conduction  of  sound  along 
the  walls,  and  to  break  up  reflection  from  the 
ceiling.  As  to  floors,  he  observes  that  a room 
with  a flat  floor  is  always  unsatisfactory  for 
hearing,  and  the  seats  should  always  rise  as 
they  recede  from  the  orchestra  ; he  adopts  the 
principle  of  Scott  Russell's  isacoustic  curve. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Statham§  claimed 
that  a flat,  or  nearly  flat,  ceiling  is  the  best  form 
for  a large  music  hall.  It  breaks  up  and  assists 
in  destroying  echo,  whilst  a semicircular  vault 
collects  and  focusses  it.  Mr.  Burrows.il  in 
summarising  this  aspect  of  the  question,  re- 
marks that  some  authors  insist  upon  a curved 
form  for  the  ceiling  ; but  the  nature  of  the 
curve  is  the  difficulty.  If  it  be  parabolic  or 
semicircular,  we  have  the  danger  of  foci  being 
formed  by  the  reflected  sound  rays  ; and  it  is 
probably  due  to  this  consideration  that  some 
urge  that  the  curve  should  be  in  the  shape  of  a 
coach  roof.  All  appear  to  be  in  agreement 
that  it  is  bad  to  have  right-angle  junctions 
between  walls  and  ceiling,  as  confusing  reflec- 
tions ensue,  and,  to  obviate  this,  some  form  of 
cove  has  been  usually  adopted. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Additions  to  Tadcaster  Church. — The 
Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Tadcaster  has  been  en- 
larged from  end  to  end  to  give  extra  accommodation 
and  more  vestry  room,  and  a new  hot-water  heatiug 
system  has  been  introduced ; the  whole  work 
cost  1,224/.  Messrs.  Thompson,  of  Sherbourne, 
were  the  general  contractors,  the  plumbing  work 
being  by  Mr.  Tindall,  of  Tadcaster,  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Milburn,  of  York,  executed  the  carving.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Bromet  & Thorman,  of  Tadcaster. 
The  illustration  of  the  new  choir  doors  is  given  on 
another  page. 

Schools,  Nanpean,  Cornwall. — New  schools 
at  Nanpean  have  just  been  completed.  The  main 
schoolroom  is  40  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and,  separated  from  it 
by  movable  partitions,  are  boys'  and  girls'  class- 
rooms, each  20  ft.  by  18  ft.  There  are  also  an 
infants’  schoolroom,  26  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  cloak-rooms 
for  boys  and  girls.  The  buildings  are  of  St.  Stephen's 
granite.  The  floors  of  the  school  and  class-rooms 
have  been  laid  with  wood  blocks,  and  the  corridors 
have  tiled  floors  and  dados,  the  cloak-rooms  being 
finished  in  cement.  The  building  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Sampson  Hill,  of  Redruth,  Architect  to  the 
School  Board  ; and  the  work  was  carried  out  h/Y 
Mr.  F.  G.  Gilbert,  of  Trelion,  mason,  and  Mr.  T.  / 
Richards,  of  St.  Stephen's,  carpenter. 

New  Theatre,  St.  Pancras.— The  Vestry  of 
St.  Pancras  has  approved  plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
theatre  on  the  north  side  of  Crowndale-road, 
Camden  Town. 

Presbyterian  Church, iBenwell.— On  Septem- 
ber 21  the  Presbyterian  church  erected  at  Ben- 
well  was  opened.  It  is  capable  of  seating  between 
400  and  500  people,  and  has  class-rooms,  kitchen, 
and  caretaker's  house.  The  builder  was  Mr.  T. 
Hunter,  of  Washington,  co.  Durham  ; and  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Badenoch  & Bruce,  of  Pilgrim- 
street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Rebuilding,  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.— In 
rebuilding  this  church  it  has  been  decided  to  retain 
the  portico  and  walls  left  by  the  fire.  The  construc- 
tion will,  as  far  as  is  possible,  be  fireproof,  much  of 
the  material  tint  was  previously  wood  being 

replaced  by  iron.  The  auditorium  will  be  of  the 
same  width  as  before,  but  the  length  will  be  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  one  bay,  which  is  equal  to  about 
13  ft.  6 in.  This  reduced  length,  while  it  enables  the 
pastors  to  get  nearer  to  the  audience,  and,  as  the 
committee  believe,  improves  the  proportions  of 
the  building,  also  gives  opportunity  to  add  to 

the  number  and  size  of  the  vestries,  and  to 

provide  commodious  baptising  rooms.  The  com- 
mittee have  not  found  it  either  necessary  or 

advisable  to  omit  the  upper  gallery.  The  total  seat- 
ing capacity  will  be  reduced  by  about  1,000.  The 
heating  will  be  by  means  of  radiators.  There  will 
be  electric  light  throughout,  with  reserve  gas  supply 
in  the  roof  and  at  the  entrances,  in  case  of  accident. 
The  seats  will  be  more  commodious  than  in  the 
old  building,  and  the  aisles  will  be  wider.  The  exits 
will  be  improved,  and  the  committee  are  negotiating 
for  the  hire  of  a narrow  strip  of  land  at  the  north 
side  of  the  tabernacle  in  order  to  widen  the  outside 
passage.  The  working  drawings  for  the  whole  of 
the  structure  have  now  been  prepared.  Messrs. 
Searle  & Hayes,  of  Ludgate-hill,  are  the  architects. 

School  Buildings,  Aberayron. — These  school 
buildings  which  have  recently  been  opened  consist 
of  a central  hall,  45  ft.  by  25  ft.  ; two  class-rooms, 
20  ft.  16  ft.  ; master's  and  mistress’s  rooms ; 
workshop,  20  ft.  by  15  ft.  ; laboratory,  20  ft.  by 
15  ft.  ; music-room,  18  ft.  by  15  ft.  ; kitchen,  26  ft. 
by  16  ft. ; two  lavoratories,  and  out  offices.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  LI.  Bankes  Price,  of  Lampeter  ; 
and  the  contractor,  Mr.  E.  Evans,  of  Llanybyther. 

Hotel,  Culter,  Aberdeenshire.— A hotel  is  to 
be  erected  in  the  rising  suburban  district  of  Culter 
from  plans  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilson,  architect, 
Aberdeen.  At  the  same  place  a residence  costing  in 
all  about  7,000/.,  is  to  be  put  up  for  a gentleman 
according  to  designs  by  Messrs.  Beattie  & Mac- 
donald, architects  and  civil  engineers,  Aberdeen. 

New  Theatre,  Leeds. —The  new  Queen's 
Theatre,  which  is  'being  erected  in  Leeds,  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  It  is  situated  at  the  corner 
of  Meadow-road  and  Jack-lane.  All  the  entrances 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  auditorium  are  situateu' 
under  a portico  in  front  of  the  building,  each  lead- 
ing to  the  hall  containing  the  pay-office,  which  will 
have  separate  windows  for  stalls  and  boxes,  circles, 
pit,  and  gallery.  The  auditorium  will  be  capable  of 
holding  4,000  people.  The  dimensions  are  as 
follows  : — From  curtain  to  back  wall  of  pit,  72  ft.  ; 
width  of  auditorium,  78  ft.  ; stage,  from  curtain  to 
back  wall  of  stage,  41  ft.  Four  exits  are  provided 
from  the  pit,  three  from  the  gallery,  and  two  from 
the  dress  circle.  The  builder  is  Mr.  F.  S.  Davidson, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne;  and  Messrs.  W.  Hope  & 
J.  C.  Maxwell,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  are  the 
architects. 

Alterations,  Drapers'  Hall,  Throgmorton- 
street. — The  City  Press  states  that  considerable 
progress  has  now  been  made  with  the  alterations 
being  carried  out  at  Drapers’  Hall,  in  Throg- 
morton-street,  and  the  work  in  the  interior  of  the 
building  is  being  pushed  on  rapidly.  The  chief 
entrance  in  Throgmorton-avenue  is  new.  The 
western  corridor  of  the  hall  has  been  completely 
transformed,  folding  doors  having  been  fitted  into 
the  old  apertures,  and  the  floor  laid  in  black  and 
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white  marble.  The  building  at  the  top  of  the  new 
staircase  has  been  extended  a distance  of  7 ft. 
towards  the  avenue,  space  being  thus  obtained  for  a 
portion  of  the  staircase.  The  balustrade  is  of 
Emperor's  red  marble,  while  the  panelling  is  set  in 
a casing  of  alabaster.  The  bases  of  the  columns 
supporting  the  staircase  are  of  Parian  marble. 
Above  are  the  arms  of  the  Company,  ornamented. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  wall  is  lined  with  marble, 
in  front  of  which  rise  numerous  columns.  Stained 
glass  windows  will  shortly  take  the  place  of  those 
temporarily  fitted  in  the  extension.  Electric  light 
has  been  fitted  throughout  the  building,  and  a new 
back  entrance  has  been  made  in  Austin-friars.  The 
marble  work  and  carving  are  being  done  by  Messrs. 
Farmer  & Brindley,  of  Westminster  Bridge-road, 
and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Colls  & Son,  of  5, 
Coleman-street. 

County  School  Buildings,  Cardigan. — The 
buildings  erected  for  the  Joint  County  School  were 
recently  opened  by  the  Mayor  of  Cardigan.  The 
new  school  abuts  on  the  main  road  leading  to 
Gwbert-on-the-Sea.  The  site  is  two  acres  in  extent, 
enabling  the  managers  to  provide  playgrounds  and 
covered  rooms  for  exercise.  The  building  is  con- 
structed of  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  It  con- 
, ' 'ins  a spacious  assembly  hall,  class-rooms,  lecture- 
—fbom,  laboratory,  cookery-room,  laundry,  work- 
shop, lavatories,  &c.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
buildings,  irrespective  of  the  site,  is  3,500/.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Morgan  & Son,  Carmarthen, 
and  the  contractors  Messrs.  J.  Williams  & Son, 
Felingunllo. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Rooksbridge,  Somerset.— 
On  September  22,  a Baptist  chapel  erected  at  Rooks- 
bridge was  opened.  Seating  accommodation  has 
been  provided  for  about  150  persons.  The  roof  and 
wainscotting  are  of  match-boarding,  the  former 
being  surmounted  by  an  anaglypta  border.  Beneath 
the  platform,  at  the  north  end,  is  a baptistry,  lined 
with  white  tiles.  The  lighting  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Bryant  & Sons,  of  Weston-super-Mare, 
acetylene  gas  being  utilised,  and  the  chapel  and 
schoolroom,  which  are  connected  by  a doorway,  are 
heated  by  low  pressure  hot-water  pipes,  the  work 
being  done  by  the  same  firm.  The  exterior  of  the 
chapel  is  composed  of  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings. Mr.  T.  C.  Stephens  was  the  builder,  and  tha 
architect  was  Mr.  T.  Archibald  Cox,  of  Bourne- 
mouth. 

St.  Stephen's  Church,  North  Bow.  — This 
church  was  reopened  on  Sunday  last  having  been 
thoroughly  repaired  at  the  cost  of  1,900/.  The 
brickwork  has  been  repointed,  new  stone  has 
replaced  the  old  where  defective,  and  the  whole  of 
the  roofs  have  been  renovated.  Two  large  dormer 
windows  have  been  added  at  the  apex  of  the  nave 
roof  for  light  and  ventilation.  The  interior  of  the 
church,  which  was  of  the  most  gloomy  character, 
has  been  decorated  throughout  and  presents  a more 
cheerful  appearance.  On  the  walls  of  the  chancel 
on  either  side  of  the  large  east  window,  which  is 
now  partly  filled  with  painted  glass,  are  groups 
of  angels  bearing  scrolls,  from  cartoons  by  Mr.  G. 
Moore  Macdowell,  the  general  decorations  being 
executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne.  The 
nave  seats  have  been  widened,  and  the  doors  have 
been  removed.  The  pulpit,  which  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  chancel  stalls,  is  now  placed  in  the  nave.  The 
stalls  and  Hoor  of  the  chancel,  which  were  on  a level 
with  the  nave,  have  been  raised,  and  a tile  pavement 
has  been  laid  by  Messrs.  Godwin  & Sons,  of  Lug- 
wardine,  Hereford.  At  the  back  of  the  stalls  carved 
oak  screens  now  define  the  chancel,  and  these  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wilson,  of  Hampstead- 
road.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Medland,  architect,  the  builder 
being  Mr.  Martin  D.  Wills,  of  Clapham  Junction. 

Cottage  Homes,  Gateshead.  — On  September 
28  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Cottage  Homes  for 
Children  which  the  Gateshead  Guardians  are  build- 
ing at  Shotley  Bridge  was  laid.  The  homes  are 
each  planned  for  fifteen  children.  The  bedrooms 
have  accommodation  for  seven  children  each, 
and  a spare  single  bedroom  intended  for  those  about 
to  leave  the  home.  The  six  ordinary  homes  con- 
tain, on  the  ground  Hoor,  hall,  staircase,  play  or  day- 
room,  kitchen,  scullery,  larder,  stores,  bath-room 
jind  lavatory,  and  foster-mothers'  sitting-room.  On 
the  upper  floor  are  the  children’s  bedrooms,  mothers’ 
bedroom,  spare  single  bedroom,  and  linen  closets. 
The  administrative  building  contains,  on  the  ground 
Hoor,  kitchen,  scullery,  and  two  sitting-rooms,  also 
board-room,  general  store,  two  offices,  surgery,  and 
lavatory.  Over  the  central  portion  of  this  building 
are  the  bedrooms,  bath  and  store-rooms  for  the  use 
of  the  superintendent.  Behind  the  administrative 
building  are  the  workshops,  containing  carpenter's, 
smith's,  shoemaker’s,  and  tailor’s  shops,- with  stable, 
implement  and  cart  sheds,  and  other  necessary 
store-rooms.  The  washhouses  and  out-offices  are 
placed  in  the  centre  at  the  rear  of  each  block.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  I5i°95^>  including  making  roads, 
sewerage,  &c.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Wm.  Campbell 
Tyrie.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Wm.  Lister  Newcombe, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Bolsover,  Derbyshire.— 
This  church,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  January  24,  1897.  The 
only  remaining  portions  of  the  old  building  are  the 
thirteenth-century  tower  and  spire,  portions  of  the 
outside  walls  of  the  fourteenth-century  chancel,  the 


Cavendish  chapel,  erected  a.d.  1618,  and  the  north 
porch  and  parts  of  the  outside  walls  of  the  north 
aisle  and  transept  (the  latter  used  as  a vestry), 
which  were  built  about  twenty  years  ago.  The 
former  church  provided  seats  for  about  500  adults, 
and  it  was  desired  to  increase  the  accommodation 
as  much  as  possible,  retaining  the  portions  of  the 
old  building  which  were  not  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
without  adding  to  the  length  of  the  church.  This 
has  been  done  by  extending  the  south  aisle  laterally, 
about  100  additional  seats  being  thus  obtained,  the 
north  and  south  aisles  now  being  of  almost  equal 
width,  instead  of  the  north  aisle  being  about  twice 
the  width  of  the  south  ais^e,  as  it  was  before  the 
fire.  The  nave  has  been  made  3 ft.  6 in.  wider  than 
the  one  destroyed,  thus  being  restored  to  the 
central  axis  between  the  western  tower  and  the 
chancel,  as  the  original  thirteenth  century  nave 
evidently  was.  A triple  arrangement  of  roofs  over 
the  nave  and  aisles  has  been  adopted,  the  nave 
arcades  being  carried  on  octagonal  pillars  with 
capitals,  as  before.  Most  of  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  building  having  been  of  the  fourteenth 
century  period  or  style,  it  has  been  considered  best 
to  build  the  new  portions  in  the  same  style,  in  order 
to  produce,  as  far  as  possible,  a harmonious  whole. 
The  external  walls  are  of  Bolsover  Moor  stone, 
with  Weldon  stone  for  the  window  tracery,  &c. 
Ancaster  stone  throughout  has  been  used  for  the 
interior,  the  walls,  which  were  formerly  plastered, 
being  now  lined  with  stone,  those  of  the  tower 
having  been  repaired  and  pointed  only.  The  wood- 
work of  the  roofs  is  chiefly  pitch-pine,  the  whole 
stained  palm-leaf  green.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  Buttermere  green  slates.  The  new  roof 
of  the  Cavendish  Chapel  is  of  oak,  with  carved 
beams  and  pendants,  &c.,  and  enriched  plaster 
panels  in  the  Jacobean  style,  and  covered 
with  lead.  The  floors  under  the  seats  are  of  wood 
blocks.  The  passages  are  paved  with  “ terrazzo  ” 
and  cube  marble  mosaic.  The  chancel  floor  is  of 
marble  mosaic,  with  Devonshire  marble  steps.  The 
slab  tombstones  found  in  various  parts  of  the  church 
have  been  relaid  in  the  floors  of  the  transept  (vestry) 
and  under  the  tower.  Several  ancient  stone  coffin 
lids  with  incised  crosses  have  also  been  discovered, 
and  have  been  fixed  round  the  base  of  the  tower 
walls  inside.  An  old  piece  of  carving  representing 
the  Nativity  (probably  part  of  a fourteenth-century 
altar  piece)  has  also  been  preserved  and  fixed  to  the 
wall  inside  the  porch.  The  new  carving  has  been 
modelled  on  that  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Southwell 
Minster.  The  doors,  seats,  choir  stalls,  &c.,  are 
of  oak.  The  font  was  formerly  in  Chesterfield  parish 
church,  and  has  been  presented  to  Bolsover  Church 
by  the  Vicar  of  Chesterfield.  The  pulpit,  designed  by 
the  architect,  has  been  given  by  Major  Haliowes. 
The  total  cost  of  the  rebuilding  and  restoration, 
with  such  fittings  and  furniture  as  are  at  present 
provided,  is  about  9,000/.  Another  1,000/.  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  work.  Messrs.  Bowman 
& Sons.  Stamford,  are  the  contractors.  The  heating 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  James  Gray,  Chelsea, 
by  hot  water,  on  the  low-pressure  system.  Messrs. 
John  Taylor  & Co.,  Loughborough,  have  re-cast  and 
re-hung  the  bells,  with  cast-iron  framing.  The 
mosaic  floors  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Mainzer  & Co.,  Berners-street,  London  ; and  the 
wood-block  floors  by  Messrs.  Charteris  & Longley, 
London.  Mr.  George  Wragge,  Salford,  Manchester, 
has  made  the  gas-fittings,  of  wrought  iron  and 
brass.  The  fireproof  steel  door  to  the  Cavendish 
chapel  is  by  Messrs.  Chubb  & Sons,  London. 
Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  London,  have  supplied  the 
ornamental  wrought-iron  door  hinges  and  furniture. 
Mr.  C.  Lowe,  Sheffield,  is  the  organ-builder.  The 
organ-case  is  being  made  by  Messrs.  Bowman  & 
Sons,  from  the  architect's  designs.  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Co.,  Derby,  have  provided  the  new  clock.  The  stone 
carving  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Tuttell  & Son, 
Lincoln.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Louis  Ambler, 
London,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Walker  acted  as  the  clerk  of 
works. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Birkenhead.— The 
church  which  is  to  be  built  for  the  Higher  Tranmere, 
Devonshire  Park,  &c.,  residents,  is  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  at  once.  The  plans  have  heen  approved 
by  the  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury.  The  church  will 
probably  cost  about  5,600/.,  and  sitting  accommoda- 
tion will  be  provided  for  600  persons.  Mr.  Kirby, 
of  Liverpool,  is  the  architect. 

School,  West  Bridgford,  Nottingham. — A 
memorial  stone  was  recently  laid  at  the  Sunday 
school  buildings  now  being  erected  in  connexion 
with  the  Congregational  church,  bordering  on 
Muster’s-road,  West  Bridgford.  The  building  is 
to  be  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  In  the 
front  gable  there  is  to  be  a large  five-light  tracery 
window,  flanked  on  either  side  by  massive  buttresses. 
There  will  he  four  entrances,  with  lobbies.  Two 
will  be  approached  from  Musters-road,  and  two 
from  Milicent-road.  When  the  contemplated 
church  is  built  there  will  be  an  additional  entrance 
with  large  lobby,  connecting  the  church  with  the 
schools.  The  buildings  will  comprise  : — A school- 
room, 56  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  accommodating 
about  250  adults  or  300  children  ; nine  class-rooms, 
accommodating  15  to  20  children  ; one  young  men's 
room,  accommodating  24 ; one  infants’  room 
(temporary),  accommodating  30  children  ; one 
ladies’  room,  accommodating  24  ; superinten- 
dent’s room  and  library ; kitchen  and  heat- 
ing chamber  The  class-rooms  will  be  arranged 


on  the  sides  of  the  large  room,  with  glass 
folding  partitions,  so  that  the  class-rooms  may  be 
thrown  into  the  school-room  when  used  for  concerts 
or  on  other  special  occasions.  Advantage  of  the  neces- 
sarily deep  foundations  has  been  taken  to  provide 
for  a large  store-room  and  heating  chamber  under 
the  schools.  The  superintendent’s  room,  library, 
young  men's  room,  and  ladies’  room  will  have 
entrances  from  the  lobbies  without  going  into  the 
school-room.  The  roof  of  the  school-room  will  be 
of  open  timber  work,  with  wrought  ties  and  prin- 
cipals. The  whole  of  the  windows  will  be  glazed 
with  cathedral  glass,  and  a portion  of  each  window 
will  be  made  to  open,  for  ventilation.  The  contract 
for  the  building  is  2,200/.  The  builder  is  Mr.  W. 
Maule,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  R.  C.  & 
E.  R.  Sutton,  of  Nottingham. 

Police  Station,  Huddersfield.— A new 

borough  police-station  erected  in  Huddersfield,  was 
opened  recently.  It  is  contiguous  with  the  fire 
station,  and  the  buildings  cover  a site  about  990 
square  yards  in  area.  They  are  bounded  on  one 
side  by  Back  Ramsden-street,  on  the  other  by 
Princess-street;  the  main  front,  containing  the 
principal  entrance,  being  in  Peel-street.  The  police 
entrance  and  private  entrance  are  from  Princess- 
street,  and  the  prisoners’  entrance  in  Back 
Ramsden-street,  while  a subterranean  passage 
connects  the  building  with  the  court-room  in  the 
Town  Hall,  thus  providing  for  the  conveyance  of 
prisoners  from  the  court  to  the  cells  with  complete 
obscurity  from  the  public.  The  buildings  are  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  and,  being  very  low  in  comparison 
with  the  adjacent  Town  Hall  and  School  Board 
offices,  they  contrast  with  the  more  massive 
character  of  these  erections.  With  the  exception  of 
the  cell  wing,  which  faces  Back  Ramsden-street,  the 
building  comprises  two  storys  only,  the  lower  being 
for  the  most  part  a semi-basement.  On  this  Hoor 
are  placed  the  women’s  cells,  seven  in  number,  with 
the  charge  office  conveniently  near  the  entrance  ; 
constables’  parade-room,  tailors’  workroom,  strong- 
room, and  various  stores  for  documents,  stolen 
property,  &c.  On  this  floor  also,  and  having 
separate  entrances  from  Back  Ramsden-street,  are 
the  mortuary  and  post-mortem  room  and  washhouse, 
whilst  occupying  the  Princess-street  angle  are  the 
caretaker’s  house  and  office.  Beneath  the  women’s 
cells,  the  floors  of  which  are  of  concrete,  are  placed 
the  heating  apparatus  and  stores  for  fuel,  &c., 
and  over  these  cells,  and  approached  by  an 
inclined  way  in  lieu  of  staircase,  are  the 
male  prisoners'  cells,  two  of  the  nine  pro- 
vided being  for  sick,  and  inebriated  prisoners, 
respectively,  and  isolated  from  the  remainder  by  a 
short  corridor.  One  of  the  female  prisoners’  cells 
below  is  also  intended  for  sick  cases,  and  somewhat 
modified  accordingly  in  point  of  size  and  in  other 
respects,  such  as  the  provision  of  a fireplace 
Extending  over  the  male  prisoners’  cells  is  a 
spacious  general  parade-room.  On  the  upper 
ground  floor  are  the  offices  for  the  Chief  Constable, 
chief  detective,  and  their  staffs  ; also  superintendent’s 
office,  warrant  office,  men's  day-room,  solicitors' 
room  (for  interviewing  prisoners,  &c.),  as  well  as 
public  inquiry  offices,  telephone  exchange,  and 
lavatory  accommodation  for  the  various  depart- 
ments. Above  these  offices  a parade  ground  is  pro- 
vided, covering  an  area  of  about  260  superficial 
yards.  The  contractors  were  Mason,  Mr.  Alf. 
Schofield  ; joiner,  Mr.  Henry  Holland  ; plumber, 
Mr.  Thomas  Armitage  ; plasterer,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Jowitt  ; slater,  Mr.  T.  B.  Tunnacliffe  ; heating,  Mr. 
F.  Milan ; concretor,  Mr.  John  Cooke  ; painters, 
Messrs.  W.  & P.  Holroyd ; ironwork,  Messrs. 
Dorman,  Long,  & Co.,  Middlesborough  ; ironwork 
(sub-contractors),  Messrs.  Heaps  & Co.,  Hudders- 
field ; carver,  Messrs.  Thewlis  & Co.,  Leeds  ; 
electrician,  Mr.  E.  Liversidge.  Mr.  Hartley  Sut- 
cliffe was  clerk  of  the  works.  The  buildings  were 
designed  by  the  former  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Dugdale. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Govan.— The  foundation 
stone  of  the  Public  Halls  and  Municipal  Buildings, 
Govan,  was  recently  laid.  The  council  chamber 
will  be  situated  on  the  ground  floor,  in  the  centre 
of  the  building.  It  will  have  a public  gallery  with 
a separate  entrance.  The  burgh  officers’  rooms 
will  be  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  main  hall.  The 
public  hall  will  accommodate  2,000  persons  ; it  is  to 
be  oblong,  with  two  aisles,  and  will  have  galleries 
on  three  sides,  with  a commodious  platform  at  the 
upper  end,  behind  which  is  to  be  reserved  a space 
for  an  organ.  Round  the  hall  on  three  sides  will  be 
passages  providing  access  to  reserved  seats  and 
platform,  the  hall  having  nine  exits  to  the  passages, 
and  the  passages  six  exits  to  the  street.  On  each 
side  of  the  principal  entrance  will  be  stairs  leading 
to  the  upper  floors.  On  the  first  floor  are  to  be 
accommodated  the  staffs  of  the  Burgh  Surveyor, 
Cleansing  Inspector,  and  Sanitary  Inspector  ; and 
here  also  there  is  to  be  a small  public  hall  with  seating 
for  500  persons,  having  a separate  entrance  from 
Summertown-road.  On  the  second  floor  will  be 
placed  the  janitor's  house,  with  bunkers  and  storage 
rooms,  and  in  the  basement  a large  kitchen,  com- 
municating with  the  two  halls  by  lifts ; there  are 
also  two  heating  chambers,  strong  room  for  burgh 
documents,  and  a fire  and  draught-proof  room  for 
the  use  of  the  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
The  new  buildings  are  estimated  to  cost  32,000/. 
The  architects  arc  Messrs.  Thomson  & Sandilands, 
of  West  George-street,  Glasgow. 
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SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Maidstone  Waterworks.— The  Maidstone  Town 
Council  has  decided  to  promote  a Bill  in  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament,  for  the  compulsory  acquisition 
of  the  Waterworks  Company,  and  the  extension  of 
the  present  sources  of  supply.  It  is  stated  that  the 
undertaking  will  cost  the  town  about  120,000/. 

Electric  Light  Installation,  St.  Nicholas’ 
Cathedral,  Newcastle-ox-Tyxe. — This  cathe- 
dral, in  which  the  electric  light  is  being  installed, 
was  re-opened  on  September  25.  Twenty-three 
coronas  are  being  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the 
side  aisles  by  Messrs.  Walker  & Coxon.  of  Newcastle. 
The  general  installation  is  being  fixed  by  Messrs. 
Rowland  Barnett  & Co.,  Limited,  of  the  same  city. 

Extension  of  Gasworks,  Rotherham. — The 
first  part  of  the  considerable  additions  to  Rotherham 
Corporation  Gas  Works  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted. It  consists  of  a retort  house  and  plant,  in- 
cluding improvements  for  the  automatic  handling  of 
coal  and  for  the  economical  consumption  of  coke  in 
the  furnaces  where  the  coal  is  handled  for  carbonis- 
ing processes.  Upon  the  coal  being  tipped  up  in 
the  shed,  it  is  passed  through  a crusher,  which 
crushes  it  into  suitable  size,  after  which  the  coal  is 
lifted  by  buckets  upon  an  endless  chain  worked  by 
a gas  engine.  From  the  elevator,  which  is  60  ft. 
high,  the  coal  is  conveyed  to  the  bunkers,  each  of 
which  is  capable  of  holding  about  40  tons,  and  from 
thence  dropped  through  shoots  into  the  retorts.  It 
is  conveyed  to  the  retort  without  being  touched  by 
hand  in  any  way,  the  retorts  being  set  at  an  angle 
of  32  degrees.  The  cost  of  the  works  as  at 
present  completed  is  about  14,000/.  The  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Chadwick  & Co.,  Rotherham,  and  for 
the  ironwork  and  retort  setting  Messrs.  R.  and  J. 
Dempster,  Manchester.  Mr.  G.  Winstanley,  of 
Coventry,  is  the  consulting  engineer,  and  Mr.  F.  A. 
Winstanley  the  resident  engineer  of  the  gasworks. 

Sea  Wall,  Herne  Bay.— The  reconstruction  of 
the  sea  wall  and  promenade  at  Herne  Bay,  which 
were  so  extensively  damaged  in  the  destructive 
gales  of  last  November,  is  to  be  proceeded  with  at 
once,  the  estimated  cost  being  placed  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham  at  40,000/. 

Water  Supply,  Chard,  Somerset.— A Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at  Chard  on 
September  21  relative  to  an  application  by  the 
Town  Council  to  borrow  the  sum  of  2,300/.  for 
works  of  water  supply.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Council  contemplated  laying  a new  service  of  water 
mains  in  place  of  the  existing  mains,  which  are  old 
and  defective.  The  present  water  supply  is  derived 
from  springs  just  above  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
the  vards  situate  above  the  level  of  the  springs  are 
without  anv  town  supply.  Opposition  was  offered 
to  the  scheme  by  residents  outside  the  area  of  the 
town  supply  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  charge  them  a share  of  the  cost  of  laying  pipes 
from  which  they  would  derive  no  benefit,  and  it  was 
urged  that  the  Town  Council  should  carry  out  a 
proper  scheme  of  water  supply  for  the  whole 
borough.  Mr.  G.  Hodson,  C.E.,  of  Loughborough, 
attended  the  inquiry,  and  in  very  strong  terms 
condemned  the  present  springs  from  which  the  town 
water  supply  was  derived.  He  declared  that  he 
would  refuse  to  be  associated  with  any  scheme 
which  contemplated  the  continued  use  of  water  from 
this  source,  which  he  found  was  liable  to  contamina- 
tion at  any  time. 

Waterworks  Extension,  Bristol.—' The  erec- 
tion of  the  pumping  station  at  Blagdon,  Somerset, 
for  the  Bristol  Waterworks  Company  is  about  to  be 
commenced.  This  work  is  in  connexion  with  the 
operations  commenced  in  1891,  of  impounding  the 
waters  of  the  Yeo  and  formation  of  a reservoir 
from  which  the  water  will  be  pumped  to  the  pre- 
sent reservoir  near  Bristol.  The  reservoir,  when 
completed,  will  have  a capacity  of  two  thousand 
million  gallons.  The  water  will  cover  a large  area 
about  one  and  three-quarters  miles  in  length,  and 
will  be  in  some  parts  40  ft.  deep.  The  pumping  station 
will  consist  of  two  large  engine-houses  witli  two 
engines  in  each,  boiler-houses  with  six  boilers,  a 
large  chimney  tower,  the  base  being  31  ft.  square, 
coal  stores,  workshops,  &c.  A light  railway  is  to 
be  constructed  in  connexion  with  the  works, 
through  Blagdon  and  Wrington,  joining  the  Great 
Western  Cheddar  Vale  line,  from  Bristol  to  Wells, 
at  Congressberry,  a distance  of  seven  miles.  The 
contractors  are'  Messrs.  J.  Hodson  & Son,  of  Not- 
tingham ; and  Messrs.  T.  & C.  Hawkesley,  of 
Westminster,  are  the  engineers. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

St.  John’s  Church,  Perry  Barr.— A stained 
glass  window  has  recently  been  erected  in  St.  John’s 
Church,  Perry  Barr.  The  subject  is  the  youthful 
patron  saint,  St.  John,  and  the  Lamb.  The  window 
was  designed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm,  of  Smethwick, 
and  executed  at  his  studio. 

Window.  Brampton  Bierlow  Church,  West 
Melton. — Last  week  one  of  the  three-light  win- 
dows in  this  church  was  filled  with  stained-glass. 
Each  of  the  lights  contains  two  panels  under 
canopy  work  of  perpendicular  style.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Knowles,  of  York,  executed  the  work. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — Mme.  Adolphe  d’Ennery,  wife  of  the 
well-known  dramatic  author,  has  just  left  to  the 
State  her  hotel  in  the  Avenue  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
including  the  collection  of  Oriental  art  which  it 

contains. A mosque  is  being  built  near  the  Parc 

Monq:eau,  the  cost  of  which  is  borne  entirely  by  the 
Mussulman  colony  in  Paris.  It  is  to  cost  about 

900.000  francs. The  town  of  Clichy  has  just 

opened  a competition  for  a large  educational  insti- 
tution for  boys  and  girls  at  an  estimated  cost  of 

600.000  francs. A committee  has  just  been 

formed  to  erect  a nfonument  of  the  historian 
Michelet,  at  St.  Georges  de  Didonne,  near 

Boyau.  The  necessary  works  for  the 

establishment  of  a line  from  Laverune  to 
Montbazin  have  been  begun  in  the  Department  de 

l'Herault. The  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Hardouin 

de  Bueil  has  just  been  made  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Angers.  He  was  bishop  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  tomb  contains  much  that  is 

artistically  interesting.- -It  is  announced  that 

the  Due  d’Orleans  has  ordered  one  of  the 
most  eminent  French  sculptors  to  make  a 
statue  of  the  Empress  of  Austria,  to  be  placed 
on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where 

she  was  so  cruelly  assassinated. The  Society 

“ des  Amis  du  Louvre”  has  already  proved 
itself  of  use  to  the  Government.  This  society, 
founded  this  year,  undertakes  to  help  the  Louvre 
in  purchasing  works  of  art.  It  has  already  bought 
several  pictures,  amongst  them  the  “ Virgin,"  by 
Piero  della  Francesca.  The  recognition  of  this 
society  by  the  State  enables  it  to  receive  donations 

and  legacies. The  death  of  M.  Alexandre  Joseph 

Marie,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  is  announced.  He 
was  architect  to  the  Ville  de  Paris,  Member  of  the 
" Commission  d'Hygiene,  and  expert  for  the 
Tribunaux  de  Paris. 

Canada  : Proposed  Bridge,  Quebec. — At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Quebec  Bridge  Company, 
held  on  September  6,  at  Quebec,  it  was  decided  to 
at  once  call  for  tenders  for  the  construction  of  the 
bridge,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  from  §3,000,000 
to  §4,000,000.  The  amount  of  capital  so  far  sub- 
scribed is  §2S6,ooo,  The  directors’  report  states 
that  the  Dominion  Government  has  given  assurances 
that  a subsidy  of  33C  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
enterprise  would  be  voted  at  the  next  session  of 
Parliament.  It  is  expected  that  the  Province  of 
Quebec  and  the  City  of  Quebec  between  them  will 
vote  subsidies  amounting  together  to  another  third 
of  the  cost,  and  the  balance  of  the  cost  will  be  met 
by  issuing  bonds.  Attached  to  the  report  are  extracts 
from  those  of  the  engineers,  Messrs.  Shanly,  Shrieber, 
Gauvin,  and  Hoare,  showing  the  impossibility  of 
constructing  the  bridge  for  a reasonable  sum  else- 
where than  opposite  the  Chaudiere.  The  river  is 
2,595  ft.  wide  at  high  water,  43  ft.  deep  here.  From 
the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  bridge 
the  distance  will  be  193  ft.,  and  the  length  of  steel 
bridging  will  be  3,100  ft.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Company  to  construct  and  own  themselves  the  lines 
from  the  bridge  into  the  City  of  Quebec,  and  also 
that  from  the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  which  will 
connect  at  a concentrated  point  with  all  the  rail- 
ways on  the  south  shore.  On  the  north  end  traffic 
will  be  taken  from  the  bridge  to  Quebec  by  either  of 
two  lines — one  passing  into  the  city  along  the  coves 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  the  other  on  the 
St.  Foye  village,  entering  the  city  by  the  St.  Charles 
River  valley. — Canadian  Gazette. 

Western  Australia. — The  prospectus  of  the 
intended  Mining  and  Industrial  Exhibition  at 
Coolgardie,  to  be  opened  on  March  21 1 next  year, 
states  that  the  original  proposition  was  to  hold  a 
mining  machinery  exhibition,  to  be  opened  in 
October,  1897,  but  the  proposal  received  so  much 
support  in  the  Colony  that  it  became  necessary  to 
fix  upon  a later  date,  and  to  make  the  exhibition  a 
more  comprehensive  one.  It  is  now  to  be  called 
“ The  Western  Australian  International  Mining  and 
Industrial  Exhibition,”  the  objects  of  which  should 
be  to  obtain  the  fullest  and  best  possible  display  of 
mining  and  other  machinery,  and  of  all  kinds  of 
manufactures  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
mining,  timber,  and  agricultural  industries  of  the 
Colony,  and  to  its  growing  population.  The 
Government  of  the  Colony  has  agreed  to  frank  all 
exhibits  from  the  port  of  arrival,  to  and  from  Cool- 
gardie, over  their  railways,  and  to  treat  the  exhibi- 
tion buildings  as  a bonded  store,  so  that  no  charges 
will  be  made  for  freight  or  custom  dues,  excepting 
on  goods  sold  in  the  Colony.  The  charges  for  space 
are  exceedingly  moderate,  the  commissioners  being 
anxious,  in  the  public  interest,  to  offer  every  induce- 
ment to  manufacturers  and  others  to  use  the  exhi- 
bition. Arrangements  are  being  made  to  secure  full 
exhibits  of  the  various  products  of  Western  Australia 
— minerals,  food,  staples,  timber, '&c., — and  to  obtain 
representative  exhibits  from  the  other  Australian 
colonies,  while  varied  collections  are  assured  from 
Great  Britain,  America,  Canada,  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  the  Cape,  and  India.  Arrangements  for 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Special  Commissioner,  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell,  who 
will  be  prepared,  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners, 
to  ensure  the  transit  of  all  exhibits  at  moderate 
rates,  by  duly  appointed  forwarding  agents,  and  the 
safe  custody  of  the  exhibits  on  arrival  in  Western 
Australia.  ‘Certificates  of  merit  will  be  awarded  in 
every  section,  special  certificates  being  given  for 


exhibits  showing  superlative  merit.  Copies  of  the 
regulations  and  forms  of  application  for  space  may 
be  obtained  from  the  London  Office  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, 18,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.,  or  from  the 
Agent  General's  Office,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 

Victorian  Institute  of  Architects. — The 
Building,  Engineering,  and  Mining  Journal  (Mel- 
bourne) publishes  the  particulars  and  conditions  for 
prize  competitions  offered  by  the  Royal  Victorian 
Institute  of  Architects,  which  are  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  recognised  Institutes  of  Architects  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies.  They  consist  of  the  R.V.I  A. 
Silver  Medal  for  the  best  design  for  a building  for 
chambers  for  twenty  physicians  and  surgeons,  with 
rooms  for  manager  and  attendants,  waiting  and 
consulting  rooms,  together  with  all  necessary  accom- 
modation, and  showing  method  of  sanitation  ; the 
R.V.I. A.  Bronze  Medal,  for  the  best  design  for  public 
swimming  baths  and  gymnasium.  A prize  of  four 
guineas  for  measured  drawings,  the  subject  to  be 
the  stone  pulpit  and  the  eastern  stairs  to  it  in 
Scot’s  Church.  Collins-street,  Melbourne  ; and  a 
prize  of  two  guineas  for  sketches  of  subjects  to  be 
selected  by  the  competitor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Mr.  Howard  Inee,  architect,  has  removed  his 
address  from  21,  King  William-street,  Strand,  to 

35,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. Messrs.  Leslie 

E.  Clift  & Co.  have  purchased  the  business  of 
Messrs.  Hare  & Co.,  wood-engravers  and  photo- 
engravers, of  7,  Bride-court  and  22,  Bride-lane, 
E.C.,  and  will  in  future  carry  on  the  business  at 
the  same  address,  under  Mr.  Leslie  E.  Clift  as 
manager,  but  retaining  the  name  of  “ Hare  & Co.” 
The  staff  of  Messrs.  Hare  & Co.  have  been  retained, 
in  conjunction  with  the  staff  of  Messrs.  Leslie  E. 

Clift  & Co. We  learn  that  a new  company  has 

been  formed  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  patents  of  the  N.A.P.  Window  Company. 

Abbey  Mansions. — It  appears  that  we  were  led 
into  an  error  last  week,  through  adopting  a state- 
ment in  a daily  paper  to  the  effect  that  this  building 
was  to  be  pulled  down,  which  turns  out  to  be  in- 
correct. It  is,  in  fact,  being  strengthened  in  order 
to  render  it  secure  for  occupation.  We  have  since 
learned  however,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the 
Office  of  Works,  which  was  under  an  agreement  to 
take  over  the  building,  has  declined  to  carry  out 
this  agreement. 

The  Italian  Hospital,  Queen-square. — It  is 
9tated  that  Commendatore  J.  Ortelli  has  generously 
undertaken  to  defray  the  cost,  about  20,000/.,  oPthe 
new  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  square’s  south 
side  between  Devonshire  and  Gloucester  streets. 
The  architect,  we  gather,  is  Mr.  Cutler,  and  the  con- 
tractors Messrs.  Holloway  Brothers. 

Proposed  Byron  Statue  for  Aberdeen.— A 
public  meeting  to  promote  the  erection  of  a statue 
of  Lord  Byron  will  be  held  on  October  15  in  Aber- 
deen Grammar  School.  The  supporters  now  number 
about  200,  and  the  success  of  the  scheme  is  assured. 

Fire  at  Bisham  Abbey,  near  Marlow.— A fire 
broke  out  on  Saturday,  September  24,  at  Bisham 
Abbey.  The  flames  originated  in  the  roof,  part  of 
which,  and  several  old  oak  beams,  were  removed. 
The  damage  was  not  very  extensive. 

Public  Works,  Scarborouh.— On  September  26 
a Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at  the 
Scarborough  Town  Hall  with  respect  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Town  Council  for  approval  of  the  dis- 
posal by  the  Council  of  certain  corporate  land, 
situated  in  Seamer-road,  and  borrowing  33,575/.  for 
the  purchase  of  St.  Nicholas  House  estate  for  muni- 
cipal purposes,  and  for  purposes  of  public  walks  and 
pleasure  grounds.  It  was  explained  that  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway  Company  required  the  land  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  their  siding  accommodation, 
and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  would  pay  350/.  per  acre  for  the  land, 
at  the  same  time  agreeing  to  a condition  imposed  by 
the  Council  to  allow  a bridge  to  be  made  over  the 
railway  so  as  to  connect  Seamer-road  with  the 
Weaponness  estate,  the  railway  company  under- 
taking to  pay  2,500/.  towards  the  cost  of  the 
bridge. 

Proposed  Almshouses,  West  Hartlepool.—  ~ 
The  Diamond  Jubilee  is  to  be  commemorated  in 
West  Hartlepool  by  the  erection  of  almshouses,  and 
eight  gentlemen  have  intimated  their  intention  of 
defraying  the  cost  of  as  many  buildings. 

Public  Works,  Saffron  Walden.— A Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  has  been  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Saffron  Walden,  respecting  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Town  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  a 
sum  of  1,400/.  for  footpath  improvements.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council  a memorial  was  pre- 
sented signed  by  several  ratepayers,  stating  that  at 
present  some  parts  of  the  borough  were  insufficiently 
sewered,  and  others  wholly  deficient  in  public 
sewers,  and  insisting  upon  the  first  importance  of 
the  sewerage  question. 

East  London  Technical  College. — We  have 
received  the  calendar  of  this  institution  for  1898-99, 
with  the  list  of  classes  in  engineering,  chemistry 
and  physics,  mathematics,  applied  mechanics, 
machine  construction  and  drawing,  building  con- 
struction and  drawing,  smiths’ work,  pattern  making, 
electrical  engineering,  drawing,  wood  carving, 
carpentry,  bookbinding,  &c.}  &c 
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The  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  Man- 
chester.— There  was  a numerous  audience  in  the 
City  Art  Gallery  on  September  26,  when  Mr. 
William  Burton  gave  the  first  of  a series  of  four 
lectures,  arranged  by  the  Northern  Art  Workers’ 
Guild,  in  connexion  with  their  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition  now  being  held.  Mr.  Edgar  Wood  pre- 
sided, and  Mr.  Burton  took  as  the  subject  of  his 
lecture  “ Everyday  Art.”  He  briefly  explained  what 
were  the  necessary  conditions  any  piece  of  work 
must  possess  before  it  was  artistic  at  all.  First 
came  truthfulness  and  directness,  simplicity  and 
utility.  Then  came  appropriateness,  harmony,  and 
unity,  not  only  in  the  component  parts  of 
the  piece  of  work  itself,  but  harmony  of  the  work 
with  its  entire  surroundings,  and  last  of  all  the  vital 
qualities  which  distinguished  high  art  from  that 
which  was  not  art ; breadth,  imagination,  invention, 
and  individuality.  An  artist  was  a man  who  could 
manage  to  combine  absolute  utilitarian  necessities 
with  refinement  and  beauty  by  the  simplest  means. 
Any  article  of  utility  designed  by  an  artist  would 
seldom  need  any  added  ornament,  though  in  some 
instances  ornament  had  its  uses,  and  plain  surfaces 
were  apt  to  become  monotonous.  But  ornamenta- 
tion required  the  gift  of  selection  and  restraint’,  with 
V je  regard  to  fitness  and  appropriateness.  He  then 
''"dealt  with  naturalism  and  conventionalism,  as 
applied  to  art,  and  altogether  his  lecture,  illustrated 
as  it  was  by  means  of  limelight  representations  of 
appropriate  examples  of  his  chief  points,  was  of  a 
very  interesting  and  practical  nature. — Manchester 
Courier. 


LEGAL. 

A BUILDING  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Kitson  v.  Saunderson  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Channell,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on 
the  28th  ult.,  on  the  application  of  the  plaintiff  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  the 
erection  of  a certain  wall.  When  the  case  was 
called  on,  Mr.  Kenyon  Parker,  for  the  plaintiff,  said 
that  the  action  had  been  settled,  and  the  motion 
could  therefore  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Q.C.,  for  the  defendant,  said  that 
his  learned  friend  might  be  right,  but  it  was  the 
first  he  had  heard  of  the  case  having  been  settled. 

Mr.  Kenyon  Parker  said  he  understood  that  the 
defendant  had  bought  the  plaintiff  out. 

His  Lordship  : Let  the  case  be  struck  out,  and,  if 
there  is  any  misapprehension  about  it,  it  can  be  re- 
instated. 

In  the  result,  his  lordship  directed  that  the  motion 
should  stand  for  a week,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
ascertained  what  had  been  done  in  the  matter. 


IMPORTANT  BUILDING  DISPUTE. 

MANDATORY  INJUNCTION  GRANTED. 

THE  case  of  Keeble  v.  Poole  came  before  Mr- 
Justice  Channell,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the 
28th  ult.,  on  an  application  by  the  plaintiff  to 
restrain  the  defendant,  his  servants,  agents,  and 
workmen,  from  erecting  any  wall  or  building  so  as 
to  darken  or  obstruct  the  ancient  lights  of  the 
plaintiff's  premises,  situate  in  Rupert-street,  W. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Q.C.,  who  appeared  in  support  of 
the  application,  stated  that  the  plaintiff  asked 
partly  for  a mandatory  injunction  that  the  defen- 
dant might  be  ordered  to  pull  down  so  much  of  his 
wall  between  S and  9,  Rupert-street,  recently  erected 
by  him,  or  any  other  walls  or  buildings  which  inter- 
fered with  the  ancient  lights  of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Lowe,  counsel  for  the  defendant,  said  he  had 
been  looking  at  the  evidence  in  the  case,  and  he  was 
bound  to  say  he  was  not  able  to  contend  that  some 
rights  of  the  plaintiff  had  not  been  infringed,  the 
extent  of  the  infringement  being  another  matter. 
He  had  therefore  advised  the  solicitors  who 
instructed  him  that  the  proper  course  was  to 
endeavour  to  negotiate  between  the  two  neighbours 
and  get  the  matter  adjusted.  He  (counsel)  thought 
that  if  the  matter  was  suspended  for  another  week 
something  might  be  done  in  some  way.  He  agreed 
that  his  learned  friend  had  a strong  case,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  thought  it  was  a matter  which  could 
;be  met  by  adjustment  between  the  parties,  and  he 
Stnought  that  would  be  the  proper  way  to  deal  with 
it. 

Mr.  Alexander  said  he  must  press  for  the  injunc- 
tion because  there  had  been  a breach  of  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  ; and,  moreover,  last 
week,  when  he  gave  an  undertaking  not  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  terms  of  the  notice  of  motion,  he  had, 
in  spite  of  his  undertaking,  gone  on  with  the  build- 
ing during  the  week,  and  he  (counsel)  was  really  in 
a position,  if  he  felt  vindictive,  to  move  to  commit 
the  defendant  for  contempt  for  breach  of  his  under- 
taking. Therefore,  it  was  impossible  to  meet  the 
defendant.  On  September  8 architects  met  on  the 
ground  with  reference  to  the  underpinning  of  the 
fence  wall  in  question,  and  on  that  occasion  it  was 
stated  what  they  were  going  to  do  as  regarded  the 
erection,  and  the  plaintiff  objected.  The  defendant 
thereupon  undertook  not  to  proceed  with  this 
work  until  some  arrangement  had  been  come  to. 
That  undertaking,  given  on  the  8th,  was  not  in 
dispute.  What  happened  was  this.  On  Septem- 
ber 10,  which  was  a Saturday,  the  plaintiff  went 
down  to  see  the  premises  and  discovered  that,  not- 
withstanding the  undertaking  given  on  the  8th,  the 


defendant  had  put  a body  or  gang  of  men  not  to 
continue  their  work  all  round  but  to  work  on  the 
party  fence  wall  and  get  it  as  high  as  possible  before 
the  plaintiff  could  take  proceedings.  On  the  Satur- 
day afternoon  the  plaintiff  gave  the  defendant’s 
builder  and  surveyor  written  notice  to  refrain  from 
doing  this,  but,  notwithstanding  that,  the  building 
was  continued  all  Sunday  night  and  was  only 
stopped  on  the  Monday  morning  when  the  wall 
was  raised  from  1 1 ft.  6 in.  to  34  ft.  6 in.,  and  the 
defendant  intended  to  raise  it  another  20  ft. 

In  the  result  his  Lordship,  after  hearing  Mr. 
Lowe  for  the  defendant,  said  his  view  was  that  the 
defendant’s  building  ought  to  be  pulled  down  to  the 
position  in  which  it  was  on  September  8 ; but  as 
this  was  the  Long  Vacation,  and  the  defendant 
could  not  take  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  on 
the  subject  (if  he  wished  to  do  so),  he  (his  lordship) 
thought  that  the  order  should  be  suspended  for  five 
weeks  in  order  to  allow  the  defendant  to  go  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal. 

Mr.  Alexander  pointed  out  that  the  defendant  had 
a remedy,  notwithstanding  the  vacation,  under 
Section  52  of  the  Judicature  Act. 

His  lordship,  after  some  further  discussion, 
suspended  the  operation  of  the  mandatory  injunc- 
tion for  fifteen  days,  and  on  the  other  part  of  the 
case  granted  the  plaintiff  an  interim  injunction  in 
the  terms  of  the  notice  of  motion  until  the  trial,  and 
directed  that  the  plaintiff  should  have  his  costs  in 
any  event. 


ALLEGED  OBSTRUCTION  OF  LIGHT  AND 
AIR. 

The  case  of  Lefevre  v.  the  Cleveland  House. 
Limited,  was  in  the  list  for  hearing  before  Mr. 
Justice  Channell,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the 
28th  ult.,  it  being  an  application  by  the  plaintiff 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  erection  of  a build- 
ing by  the  defendants  so  as  to  obstruct  the  access 
of  light  and  air  to  the  plaintiff’s  premises. 

When  the  case  was  called  on,  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  stated  that  both  parties  had  agreed  that  the 
motion  should  stand  over  for  a week  or  a certain 
agreed  time. 

Ojrder  accordingly. 


ALLEGED  OBSTRUCTION  OF  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS. 

The  case  of  Oppert  v.  Cochrane  and  Others  was 
in  the  list  for  hearing  before  Mr.  Justice  Channell, 
sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the  28th  ult.,  on  the 
application  of  the  plaintiff  to  restrain  the  defendants 
from  carrying  on  building  operations  so  as  to  ob- 
struct his  ancient  lights. 

When  the  case  was  called  on,  counsel  stated  that 
the  motion  ought  not  to  have  been  in  the  list  at  all. 
When  the  case  was  before  the  court  last  week  it 
was  ordered  to  stand  over  for  a fortnight. 

His  Lordship  : I have  it  marked  “Stand  over  for 
a week  ’’  and  that  is  how  the  officer  of  the  court 
made  the  mistake,  I suppose.  However,  let  it  stand 
till  next  Wednesday. 

Order  accordingly. 


ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 

THE  case  of  Brown  v.  Sheinman  and  Volk  was 
the  list  for  hearing  before  Mr.  Justice  Channell, 
sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the  28th  ult.,  on  the 
application  of  the  plaintiff  to  restrain  the  defendants 
from  erecting  buildings  so  as  to  obstruct  his  ancient 
lights. 

When  the  case  was  called  on,  Mr.  Kinyon  Parker, 
for  the  plaintiff,  said  that  all  parties  agreed  that  the 
case  should  stand  over  till  next  week. 

Counsel  for  the  defendants  said  he  consented,  but 
it  was  the  first  he  had  heard  of  it. 


DISPUTE  AS  TO  BUILDING  EXCAVATIONS. 

The  case  of  Bagby  and  Harper  v.  Dowen  and 
Another  was  in  the  list  for  hearing  before  Mr. 
Justice  Channell,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the 
28th  ult.,  on  a motion  by  the  plaintiffs  to  restrain 
the  defendants  from  carrying  on  certain  building 
excavations. 

When  the  case  was  called  on,  counsel  stated  that 
his  lordship  had  already  granted  an  interim  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  defendants  in  the  terms  of  the 
notice  of  motion,  and  the  defendants  now  consented 
to  submit  to  a perpetual  injunction,  and  to  treat  the 
motion  as  the  trial  of  the  action.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  plaintiffs  would  not  ask  for  costs. 

His  lordship  assented  to  the  application,  and 
made  an  order  accordingly. 


Society  of  Engineers.  — Mr.  Sherard  Cowper-Coles  on 
“ Protective  Metallic  Coatings  for  Iron  and  Steel.”  7.30 
p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  4. 

Northampton  Institute , Clerkenwell. — Mr.  F.  Bond  on 
“ Traceried  Windows.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  5. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Society.— Mr.  A.  R.  Scott  on 
“Vaulting."  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Provident 
Institution. — Ordinary  meeting.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  October'  7. 

Architecticral  Association. — President’s  Opening  Ad- 
dress and  Distribution  of  Prizes.  7.30  p.m. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  October  i. 

- tute  of  Certified  Carpenters.— Mr.  J. 

Clark  on  “Graphic  Statics  applied  to  Carpentry  Struc- 
D.m. 

Birmingham : Excur- 
Monday,  October  3. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society . — First  Ordinary 
Meeting.  6 p.m, 


RECENT  PATENTS  : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  November  7. 

[1897]  19,955.— Sleeves  or  Sockets  for  Simul- 
taneously Connecting  Globes,  Reflectors,  and 
the  Like  to  Electrical  Incandescent  Lamps: 
C.  Bartcnstein. — This  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a lamp-foot 
or  base,  and  is  screw-threaded.  Into  an  inner  tube  is 
screwed  the  pear-shaped  globe,  with  the  result  that  one 
contact  of  the  lamp  meets  a contact  which  is  as  usual 
secured  to  the  outer  part  of  the  sleeve  by  an  insulating 
piece,  whilst  the  other  contact  of  the  lamp  is  electrically 
connected  with  the  sleeve  or  socket’s  outer  part  through  the 
inner  tube.  In  placing  the  reflector  (or  globe  or  dome)  on 
the  lamp  it  is  slipped  with  its  centrally  perforated  part  over 
the  inner  tube,  and  secured  in  position  by  a nut  having  a 
wide  flange,  the  reflector's  top  being  made  to  bear  against 
the  enlarged  lower  edge  of  the  socket’s  outer  part. 

20,063.— Sinks,  Jaw-Boxes,  Washing-Tubs,  Troughs, 
&C.  : S.  Robertson. — The  inventor’s  object  is  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  breaking  brittle  articles  when  being  washed,  and  to 
replace  the  bottom  of  the  sink  when  worn.  He  substitutes 

a bottom  of  india-rubber,  or  fibre  gutta-percha,  or  wood 

the  sides  of  the  sink  or  trough  being  made  of  porcelain, 
fire-clay,  metal,  or  wood.  In  the  case  of,  for  example,  a 
fire-clay  enamelled  sink  of  the  ordinary  square  or  Belfast 
pattern,  a horizontal  flange  protrudes  outwardly  from  the 
four  sides,  the  flange  is  perforated,  a sheet  of  india-rubber 
is  laid  to  form  a bottom,  and  underneath  the  rubber  is 
placed  a sheet  of  iron  ; the  flanges  and  the  rubber  and  iron 
sheets  arc  fastened  by  strips  of  iron,  the  whole  being 
screwed  together.  By  another  method  the  bottom  of  the 
sink  may  be  made  of  plain  fire-clay,  to  be  covered  by  an 
india-rubber  sheet  sunk  within  grooves  in  the  sides  of  the 
sink. 

20,265.— Sanitary  Closets  and  Culinary  Drain- 
age:  A.  H.  Stott. — The  device  relates  to  improvements 
in  apparatus  for  consuming  urine  and  soil,  and  vaporising 
culinary  water  from  the  slop-stone.  The  apparatus  con- 
sists of  three  10-in.  burners  and  an  oil  cistern  fixed  beneath 
a spiral  flue,  at  whose  top  is  placed  the  closet  seat,  with  pan 
and  valves  for  delivery  into  the  flue,  the  oil  for  saturating 
the  dried  soil  in  the  flue  is  discharged  through  a :f-in.  pipe 
long  enough  to  contain  a gallon  of  oil,  the  burners  under 
the  perforated  plate  are  lighted  by  iron  balls  trimmed  with 
cotton  web  steeped  in  oil,  which  roll  down  the  spiral 
incline. 

22,170.— Lighting  of  Passages,  Corridors,  and 
other  Places  : W.  G.  Inglefield.— For  places  where  a 
light  is  needed  only  occasionally,  or  in  different  parts,  the 
lamp— whether  oil,  gas,  or  electrical— is  suspended  from  a 
wire  or  similar  device  mounted  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  passage  or  corridor,  the  suspension  being 
effected  by  means  of  a ring  or  loop  and  a length  of  elastic 
material.  When  an  electrical  lamp,  or  a gas  lamp  supplied 
through  a flexible  tube,  is  used,  a sufficient  length  of  con- 
ducting wire  is  allowed  for  the  full  traverse  of  the  lamp,  and 
the  wire  is  hung  in  loops  from  the  carrier  wire. 

23,184.— Sash  Fastener  for  Windows:  J.  Walsh. — 
On  the  lower  window’s  top  frame  is  screwed  a bracket 
which  has  two  lugs  or  sides,  and  carries  an  eccentric  and 
a lever  working  on  a pin  between  the  two  lugs;  the 
eccentric  is  fitted  with  a strap  or  ring  which  has  a curved 
or  hook-shaped  projecting  piece  passing  under  a guide 
between  the  two  lugs  and  engaging  with  a loop-shaped 
bracket  screwed  on  the  top-window’s  lower  frame  ; the 
window  is  unfastened  by  pulling  the  lever  on  the  eccentric 
and  so  causing  the  eccentric  block  to  travel  round  the  pin’s 
top  side  and  draw  the  hook  out  of  the  loop,  it  is  fastened 
by  pressing  the  lever  in  an  opposite  direction  and  so  caus- 
ing the  eccentric  to  first  travel  downwards  towards  the 
loop  which  receives  the  hook,  a lurther  depression  of  the 
lever  causes  the  eccentric  to  travel  still  downwards  away 
from  the  loop,  and  so  presses  the  hook’s  under-side  against 
the  bottom  of  the  bracket,  thus  raising  the  book’s  point 
and  making  it  engage  with  the  top  of  the  loop. 

23i778-— Apparatus  for  Retaining  Window  Sashes, 
&c.  : W.  A.  Stevens  and  A.  H.  Buss.— A stop,  having  a 
curvilinear  face  and  a tongue  and  guides,  is  mounted  in  a 
cage  fitted  in  the  frame  or  sash,  and  has  grooves  to  receive 
the  tongue  or  guides,  a spring  in  the  case  bears  upon  the 
rear  of  the  stop,  and  on  or  in  the  edge  or  faces  of  the  sash 
or  frame  is  fitted  a curved  path,  consisting  of  reversely 
curved  parts  joined  by  inclined  straight  parts,  so  disposed 
"■  to  form  an  irregular  path  which  causes  the  spring  to  be 

mpressed  with  a less  traverse  of  the  sash  when  descend- 
ing than  when  ascending,  thus  the  external  force  required 
for  raising  or  lowering  the  sash  is  reduced. 

23.930.—  Steelyard  Weighing  Machines  : W.  E. 
Ilipkins.— The  claim  is  for  the  use  of  a counterpoise  or 
jockey  weight,  arranged  to  slide  upon  a supporting  tube 
or  rod  fixed  at  the  side  of  and  lengthwise  with  the  steel- 
yard, the  said  weight  being  so  arranged  that  its  centre  of 
gravity  falls  below  its  supporting  tube  or  rod,  and  on  the 
side  of  it,  adjacent  to  the  steelyard. 

[1898]  5,073.— Ornamenting  Glass,  Transparent 
Material,  &c.  : E.  J.  Lutwyche.— The  back  of  the  tile, 
panel,  or  mosaic,  is  crimped,  rippled,  or  corrugated  ; after 
precipitation  of  silver,  the  silvered  surface  may  be  coated 
with  brilliant  metallic  paint,  leaf  silver,  tin,  or  other  metal 
and  the  coating  is  covered  or  backed  with  a lead  or 
metallic  paint,  or  with  asphaltum.  The  tiles  are  made  of 
coloured  glass,  bleached  resin,  and  similar  substances, 
except  crystal  or  flint  glass. 

9,340. — Electrical  Safety  Fuses  or  Cut-outs  : 
Veritys,  Limited , and  L.  J.  Steele.— The  fuse  device  has 
a shifting  chamber,  tube,  or  trough,  containing  an  insulating 
material  or  fluid,  which  is  held  in  check  or  suspension 
against  an  automatically  moving  force  by  the  fuse 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  ol  Work. 


By  whom  Ailvertlaed, 


Harrogate  Corp. . 


Nature  ol  Work  or  Materlali. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  ol  Work  or  Material!. 


Engine  8hed,  &c.  Truro  . , 


8ewerage  Works  — 

Boiler  House,  Ac.  Fir  ValsWorkhouse 

Flagging,  Ac. 

Whlnstonc,  Ac.  ...... 

Paving,  Ac.  Moses-street  and  Others 
Broken  Stone,  Ac ~ - 


•Wood  Paving  Works  ~ 

Sewage  Filter.  Ac.  Tattingatom 

Buffolk  ■ • ■ 

Twenty-two  Houses,  81illdon,  Durham 
Koad  Works,  Carrington,  Ac 

Streets  and  Sewers,  Caerphilly,  Wales 
Two  Houses,  Baslow,  Derbyshire  — 

Paving,  Ac.  8everal  Streets  

Dratuage  Works,  Whlmble  Hill, 

Crondall • • 

Alterations,  Ac.  Police  Court,  Middle- 

ton,  Lancs 

Street  Works,  Oloucester-road,  Ac.  . . 

House  anl  Shop,  Fountain-st.  Morley 

Two  Blocks  Conveniences,  Heltnat-st. 

Recreation  Ground  .......... 

Kerbing,  Ac.  Hlgh-st 


Rowley  Granite .. 

Farnham  Flints  and  G ravel ......... 

Road  Works,  Beecher-st.  Ac - 

Cast  Iron  Water  Pipes,  Ac.  Rowland'i 

Gill  

Whlnstone,  Ac 

Shop.  Ac.  Prospect-place.  Bridlington 

Quay  

Additions  to  School,  Btoughton 

•Supply  and  Fixing  Pipes,  Valves,  Ac. 
Church,  Hlndslord.  near  Atherton  .. 

Hospital,  Morrison,  Elgin,  N.B 

Offices,  Wall.  Ac.  South -kt.  Egremont 
Slone  Bridge,  Saltbum,  Yorks.  . 


Granite  I 
Subway,  Ac.  Qae 


Granite  Road  Metal • • 

Htreet  Works,  Cbadwell  St.  Mary... 
•Guernsey  Granite  Spalls  


By  whom  Required. 


G.  W.  Ry.  Co - 

do. 

Klngswinford  TJ.D.Bch. 

Bd 

Aberdeen  T.C. 

Sheffield  Union  

Urmston(Lancs.)U.D.O. 

Wh'ckham  (Durham 

U.D.C 

Keighley  Corp.  ...... 

Handsworth  (Staffs.) 

U.D.C 

Dundee  Gas  Cominrs. 
Lewisham  B.  of  W.  .. 

Westminster  Vestry.. 


Radcllffe  (Lancs  ) D.O 
’’’arnham  A Hartley 
Wlntney  School  Mgrs. 


Qnarry  Bank  (Staffs.) 

U.D.C  

Weybrldge  U.D.C 

Halifax  Corp.  


do. 

A.  Price.  84.  Moor-street, 

Brier  ley  Hill  

W.  Dyack.  Burgh  Surv. 

Town  House  

J.  Clark.  Archt  55,Norfolk- 

, Sheffield  

C.  C.  Hnoley,  C.E.  Council 

Offices 

Lambert,  Town  Hall 

Gateshead  

V.  H.  Hopktnsnn.O.E.Low 

Bridge,  Keighley 

i.  Kenwortby,  Surv. 
Connell  House 
W.H.Tittensor.EugrDundce 
lurveyor's  Dept.  Town 

Hall,  Catford.  8.E 

I R.  W.  Wheeler,  Town 
Hall.  Caxton-street,8.W. 
A.  T.  Cobbold,  32, Museum- 
t.  Ipswich  . . - .. 

in.  Bell,  Archt.  York  . 

J.  Burgess.  Surv.  T.Market- 

st.  Altrincham  

E.  W.  M.  Corbet',  8urv. 
Ca*tle-st.  Cardiff — 

E.  M.  Longsdon,  Archt. 
Town  Hall.  RaVewell 

Surv.  Council  Offices  

Kempson,  121,  Weat  st. 

Farnham  

. Llttler,  County  Offices, 

Preston  

Howard,  Surv.  Town 


Islington  Vestry 

Rev.  J.  Preston  ...... 


BlahopStortfordU  D.C. 
Swlnton  A Pendlebnry 

U.D.C 

Hull  Corp. ...  ........ 


City  Surv.  Town  Hall 

Fidler,  C.E.  Olarence- 
street  mm.. 


E R.  8.  Escott,  C.E.  Town 


do. 

J.  Earnshaw,  Archt.  Brid- 
lington Quay 

5.  L.  Luun,  Archt.  36, 
High-street.  Guildford 
J.  Patten  Barber.  Vestry 
Hall.  Upper-st.  Islington 
Austin  A Paley.  Archt. 

Castle-hill.  Lancaster  . 
Reid  A Wittet.  Archt. 

Elgin  

A.  L.  Buchanan,  Becker- 
met.  Cheshire  ... 

W.  8tead,  C.E.  Counl y 
Offices,  Northallerton  .. 
W.  Gee,  Council  Offices 
H.  Entwlstle,  Surv.Council 
Offices  ..  .. 

F.  J.  Bancroft, 

City  Surv.  Guildhall,  Derry 
A.  Baxon  Snell,  22,  8011th- 
ampton-hldgs.  Chancery- 


W.  J.  Harris, ConncilOfflces 
R.  T.  Stewart.  Surv.  Oreett 
H.  C.  Mott,  286.  High-s 
Lewisham  


wire  that  passes  through  the  tube,  and  whose  free  ends  are 
connected  with  the  terminals  upon  the  switch-board  or 
block  within  the  circuit.  The  parts  ate  so  arranged  that 
when  the  fuse  wire  “blows"  its  loose  free  end  is  instantly 
and  at  a multiple  rate  drawn  within  the  tube  or  chamber, 
and  under  the  insulating  material  therein,  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  claim,  the  possibility  of  any  electric  arc  being 
formed  is  prevented. 

13,248.— Glass  Panes  for  Windows  and  Other 
Illuminating  Purposes  : O.  E.  Winger.— The  panes 
are  made  in  various  ways:  (a)  built  up  of  a number  of 
blocks  of  glass  placed  together  with  their  faces  in  contact, 
qhe  faces  being  smooth  and  polished,  whereby  the 
•upper  face  of  each  block  forms  the  light-reflecting  surface  ; 
.(/.)  with  a series  of  openings  or  cavities,  disposed  length- 
wise between  the  two  surfaces,  whose  upper  walls  act  as 
reflecting  surfaces,  while  the  side  walls  act  as  refracting 
surfaces  ; (c)  with  a series  of  tapering  cavities  that  extend 
[lengthwise  into  the  pane  from  one  edge,  while  another 
•similar  series  extends  into  the  pane  from  the  opposite 
•edge  : the  upper  walls  of  the  cavities  constitute  the 
reflecting  surfaces,  and  the  side  walls  the  refracting 

14,722.— Gas  Cooking-Stoves  : T.  C.  Wilson.— The 
novelty  lies  in  the  adoption  of  a stove  top  having  a 
chamber  over  which  is  placed  a detachable  boiler,  having  a 
jacket  which  forms  a hot  chamber  around  its  four  sides, 
and  provided  with  an  outlet  pipe,  the  underside  of  the 
top  has  a rim  and  dividing  plates  or  ribs  to  conduct  the 
heated  air  and  waste  products  of  combustion  to  the 
chamber;  a flue  pipe  connected  to  a cavity  over  the 
oven  and  the  chamber's  underside  ; and  the  fitting  of  the 
burners  centrally  across  the  bottom  of  the  oven  instead  of 
around  its  sides. 

I5iSI°- — Preparation  of  Sand  or  the  Like  for  Us 


•Boiler  House  

Bridge,  Totterldge  

•Ronds  and  Footways  

•New  Bridge 

Isolation  Hospital.  Tlndale-crtscent, 
near  Bishop  Auckland  . . 

•Iron  Hospitals  .. 

Public  Baths  

Hall  and  Buildings,  Londcn-road  „ . . 
Almshouses,  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset  .... 
•Hail  and  Buildings  

•Buildings,  Chimney  Shaft.  Ac 

Additions  to  House.  Ac.  Brynhyfryd, 

Ruthin  

Additions  to  School,  Llandaff  ..m... 

•Enlargement  of  Telegraph  Factory  .. 
Sewerage  Works  

•Schools 

School,  Locking-road  

•School  and  Caretaker's  Cottage  

Alterations,  Horse-shoe  Inn,  Shire 

Green  ...  

Additions  to  Grammar  School, 


Paving,  Ac.  Main  Roads 

Bakery,  Ac.  Cork .. 

Ten  Houses,  Folly  Hall ...... 

Alterations,  Ac.  Fleece  Inn,  Eldwick, 

rc.r  Binglev 

•Chelsworlh  Hall,  Lavenham,  Suffolk 

Altera'ions,  Ac.  Business  Premises, 

Charlotte-street,  Hull  

House,  Maunville-road,  Lund  Park. 

Keighley  

Business  Premises,  Parliament-street, 

Bakery,  Balsall  Heath,  Birmingham 
Roads,  Ac.DeFerrlers  Estate, Harrogate 

Home,  Llanerch,  Llanelly 

House,  Longtown,  near  Abergavenny 

Three  Cottages,  High-street,  Black- 
wood, Mou 

•Flfte-f.hree  Cottages  and  Five  Blocks 

of  Tenements  

•Enlargement  of  Baths  and  Washouses 


By  whom  Required. 


Cheltenham  Corp.  . .. 

Herts.  C.C.  .. 

Barnet  U.D.C 

Hertford  C.C.  ........ 

Auckland,  Shildon  A 
Wllllngton  Hospital 

Board  

Sandown  and  Shanklin 

Hospital  Board 

Romford  U.D.C .. 

Southborough  U.D.C. 

Southboro  U.D.C 

Bangor  Corp 

School  Governors  .... 
Governors  ............ 

Commra.  H.M.  Works 
Wllmslow  (Cheshire) 

U.D.C . 

Tottenham  Sch.  Bd... 

Weston  - super  - Mare 

8ch.  Bd 

Wans  tend  Sch.  Bd.  . . 


Colchester  Corp.  -. . . .. 
igstliorpe  U.D.C.  .. 


Hud  Jersfleld  Indus.  80c 


J.  Hunter  ........ 


LoDgtownU.D.Sch.Bd. 


Forms  of  Tender,  A 

Supplied  by  delivered. 


Water  Engineer, Municipal 

Offices 

[J.  A.  Smith,  Surv.  41,Par- 


aent-street,  8.  W 

. Perkins,  Archt.  Vlc- 
.a-street,  BishopAuck- 


Harrlngtru  A Ley,  Archt. 

108,  Fenchurrh-st.  E C. 
W.  Harmer,  Surv.  137, 
London-road 

W.  J.  Flecher, Archt. Wim- 


W.  Harmer.  137,  London- 
road,  Southboro  . .... 

J.  Gill,  Town  Hall,  Bangor 

J.  Hughes,  Archt.  Denbigh 
G.  E.  Halliday,  Archt. 

Cardiff  

Offices,  Storey's  Gate.  S.W. 
W.  Cobbett,  Swan-street. 

Wi'mslow  

G.  E.  T.  Lawrence.  181, 
Queen  Vlctoria-at.  E C.  . 
Wilde  A Price,  Archt. 
Weston-super-Mare  . 


Bishopsgate-st.  Within, 

E.C 

O.  A.  Wilson. Archt.  Harts 
head-chainheis,  Sheffield 
W.  H.  Wagstaff,  C.E. 

Chesterfield  

H.  C.  Wanklyn.TownClerk 

Colchester  

J.  Ingman,  Surv.  Flsh-st 

Northampton  

A.  Hill,  Archt.  22. G. urge's- 
street,  Cork  .. 

J.  Berry,  Archt.  9.  Queen- 
street,  Huddersfield  .. 
Hutton  A Co.  74,  Albion- 

atreet,  Leeds 

W.  E.  Trevena,  Ridge- 
mount,  Farnboro' 

T.  B.  Thompson,  Archt.  15, 
Parliament-street,  Hull 
Judaon  A Moore,  Archts. 

Keighley 

Bland  A Bowu,  Archt. 

Harrogate 

T.  G.  Price,  Archt.  63. 

Temple-row,  Birmingham 
H E.  A A.  Bowo,  Archt. 


Oct.  14 
Oct  18 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment 


•Clerk  of  Works  — ... 

•Inspector  of  New  Buildings  and 

Drainage  Work  — ..... 

•Surveyor  of  Highways  ......... 

•Clerk  of  Works 

•Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Sanitary 

•Architectural  Assistant......... 

•Clerk  of  Works  .. mm... 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Wembley  (Mid.  )U. D.C. 
H.M  Dockyard, Devon- 

port 

Mansfield  Sch.  Bd 


1601.  per  annum  .. 
1001.  per  annum.. 
21.  2s.  per  week  . . 

2201.  rising  to  280f. 
41.  per  week  ...... 


Thou  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  tv.  vl.  vtll.  x.  Sc  xvii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xv.  Sc  xvil. 


Making  Moulds  or  Cores  : T.  Robinson. — The 

entor  uses  sawdust  or  similar  powdered  woody  substance, 

mixed  with  water  having  clay  suspended  therein,  or  with 
clay  moistened  with  water,  so  that  the  particles  of  sawdust 
become  impregnated  or  coated  with  clay  ; the  sawdust  is 
partially  dried  in  an  oven  and  then  mixed  with  the  sand  or 
loam  to  be  used  for  moulds.  He  claims  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  re-using  sand  for  facing  the  moulds  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  of  the  first  casting  destroying  the  sand's 
adhesive  property  and  to  dispense,  in  a great  measure, 
with  the  use  of  powdered  coal  commonly  used  for  facing 
sand. 

5,959. — Pipe  Couplings  : V.  A.  Jensen.— For  coupling 
small  pipes  is  employed  a nut  composed  of  two  parts  which 
interlock,  and  having  at  one  end  an  inwardly-directed 
flange  or  rim,  the  pipes  have  at  one  end  a cylindrical  screw- 
threaded  head  and  a rim  or  collar,  respectively,  and  the 
coupling  is  effected  by  screwing  the  nut  into  position. 

t6,ogo. — Acetylene  Gas  Generators  : //.  Dant. — 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  ensure  that  the  contents 
of  each  cell  containing  the  calcium  carbide  shall  in  succes- 
sion be  converted  into  gas  and  be  again  re-charged  without 
disorganising  the  operation  of  the  apparatus.  A reservoir  is 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  a cistern  and  is  closed  at  the  top 
by  a cap,  its  lower  part  having  holes  that  admit  water  ; in 
the  cap  are  air-tight  cylinders  which  contain  the  calcium 
carbide  vessels.  The  cylinders  have  cocks  serving  for 
water  inlet  and  gas  outlet,  and  each  differs  from  the  others 
in  that  it  is  at  a different  height  above  the  water  level,  so 
that  one  cylinder  comes  into  operation  when  the  other  lower 
lying  one  has  been  flooded  and  has  finished  its  operation. 

Open  to  opposition  until  October  3r. 

[1898]  16,241. — Self-closing  Door  Hinge: /.  Wagner. 
—An  internally  screwed  projecting  bush  or  bracket  is  secured 


to  the  wall  or  door  frame  ; the  hinge  screw  has  a right  and 
a left  band  thread,  with  a collar  lying  between  theoppositely 
screwed  ends,  and  the  hinge  plate  or  bar  carries  an  inter- 
nally screwed  bush.  The  hinge  screw  is  so  set  in  the 
bushes  that  when  the  door  is  closed  the  bushes  and  the 
collar  are  close  together  ; when  the  door  is  opened  in  one 
direction  the  bush  and  the  hinge  plate  rise  with  the  door 
when  it  is  pulled  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  hinge  screw 
the  bush,  and  the  hinge  plate  rise  with  the  door.  Thus, 
in  whichever  direction  the  closed  door  is  moved  it  risesj 
and  its  own  weight  effects  the  closing  of  the  door. 

New  Applications. 

September  12 — 77. 

*9.336.  W.  Simon,  Acetylene  Gas  Lamps.  19,337,  R-  J- 
Rudd,  Electrical  Apparatus  for  Regulating  Clocks. 
i9.345i  F.  Warren,  Chimney  Cowls,  &c.  19,350.  Montag 

and  Others,  Steam  and  Water  Turbines.  19,356,  W.  North, 
Saw  Guard.  19,357,  C.  Paterson,  Blind  Roller  Mountings. 
19,367,  Goddard  and  Others,  a Saw,  specially  applicable  for 
use  where  there  is  a continuous  feed.  19,368,  G.  Whit- 
taker, Water  Boilers.  19,369,  J.  Boss,  19,540.  A.  Browett, 
19,674,  J.  V.  Robinson,  and  19,683,  T.  R.  Waite,  Genera- 
tion of  Acetylene  Gas.  19,374,  Edwards  & Frazer, 
Apparatus  for  the  Storage  of  Acetylene  Gas.  19,381,  M. 
Walker,  Electrical  Traction.  10,383,  A.  Furno,  Alloy  for 
Soldering  Aluminium.  19,385,  L.  C.  Boyle,  Burners  for 
Burning  Hydrocarbons.  19,399,  P-  Mersch,  Arc  Lamps. 
19,400,  F.  Ross,  Measuring  and  Cost  Indicating  Appa- 
ratus. 19,403,  F.  Liegler,  Mathematical  Drawing  Instru- 
ment. 19,410,  R.  W.  Little,  Cutting  or  Planing  Devices 
for  Curved  or  Irregular  Surfaces  of  Wood,  &c.  19,418, 

Oprendek  and  Others,  Telephonical  Installations.  19,420, 
J.  Riley,  and  19,501,  J-  Riley,  Lock  Mechanism.  19,422, 
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P Weber,  Grade  Delineators.  19,425,  J.  Carson,  Recip- 
rocating Pumps.  19,429,  J.  H.  Barratt,  Tile  Decoration 
by  Jets  of  Compressed  Air.  19,432,  Cookes,  Safety 
Attachment  for  Elevators.  19,434,  G.  L.  Scott,  Friction 
Uutch  19,436,  C.  C.  Hartung,  and  19,437.  E.  Walsh, 
Jun.,  Rolling  Wired  Glass.  19.443,  H.  Markham,  and 
19,600,  Taylers,  Circular  Saw  Guards  or  Shields.  19,457, 
A.  J.  Loftus,  Count  Nehtate,  Cement  for  Securing  Wall 
Facing  Tiles  and  for  Similar  Purposes.  19,459,  A.  Pyke 
Dus.  Bins.  .9,(65,  V.  Kjeldsen,  Kiln  fo?  Calcining 

Cement  Materials.  19,468,  Mary  J.  Stone,  Door  Handles. 
*9,479.  W.  Lange,  Water  Plugs.  19,480,  J.  D.  F. 
Andrews,  Electrical  Current  Regulator.  19,483,  J.  Wild, 
Compasses.  19,493,  H.  O.  Nienstaedt,  Screw  Taps. 

19,500,  T.  McEwan,  Electrical  Fuses.  19,503,  C.  Smith, 
Drawing  Compasses.  19,506,  W.  Bradley,  High-pressure 
Water  Taps.  19,508,  H.  Meehan,  Manhole  Covers. 
19, S12,  T.  H.  Leathart,  Red  Lead,  and  other  Oxides  of 
Lead.  19,526,  F.  E.  Walker,  Gas  Brackets.  19,523,  R. 
rAu  ’ ,¥anufacture  of  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.,from  the  Refuse 
of  Alkali  Works.  19,537,  J.  Burke,  Dyqamo-Electrical 
Machines.  19,550,  A.  R.  McLellan,  Disintegrators  or 
Pulverisers.  19,559.  H.  Herberz,  Drying  Systems.  19,563, 
W'  („5.er’  Ball-bearing  for  Horizontally-moved  Planes. 
19,568,  G.  Isler,  Parquetry  Blocks  and  Strips.  19,577,  J. 
Guthlein,  Scaffolding.  19,582,  A.  E.  Smedley.  Grinding 
or  Pulverising  Machines.  19,585,  R.  White,  Shakel  Trap 
and  Gulley  Combined.  19, 592,  H.  Appel,  Soot  Traps  for 
Chimney  Hues.  19,599,  W.  Thomson,  and  19,618,  J.  W. 
x oclis'  J?,6^2.  Gillies  and  Others,  Buttons  and 

tor  Wood  and  Upholstery  Work.  19,607,  H.  Kerrill 
Water-closet  and  other  Cisterns  for  Ventilating  the  Apart- 
ments, and  Apparatus  connected  therewith.  19,608,  J 
Scott,  Combined  Circular  Saw  Guard  and  Riving  Knife. 
19,610,  Jones  & Eaton-Shaw,  Multiple  Tool  Holder. 
J§>°2i,  U.  W.  S.  Crawley,  Coin-freed  Electrical 


By  E.  Simpson. 

New  Cross.— n,  Pepys-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

Peckham.— 244,  Queen’s-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  10/..  ^ 5° 

e<r*  55^- 52 

Walworth. — 44,  46,  and  88,  Mann-st.,  u.t.  54  yrs., 

g.r.  14/. qoo 

By  Wyer,  Adams,  & Glover  (at  Mason'  Hall  Tavern). 

Clerkenwell. — Clerkenwell  - rd.,  “The  Sessions 
House  Hotel,”  u.t,  60  yrs.,  r.  200/.,  with  good- 
will ; also  l.g.r.  5/.,  u.t.  60  yrs 21,00 

By  Dunn,  Soman,  & Covf.rdale  (at  Ipswich). 

Great  and  Little  Wenham,  Suffolk.— Wenham 

Lodge  Farm,  122  a.  2 r.  26  p.,  f.  2,n 

Arnold  Field,  21a  2 r.  31  p.,  f. *27 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Great  Yarmouth). 

Gorleston,  Suffolk. — Clarence-rd.,  Clarence  Cot- 

’age,  f.  - - - 54, 

Clarence-rd.,  four  building  sites,  f. 71, 

Gamham-rd.,  a building  site  with  3 cottages, 

Church-rd.,  two  building  sites,  f. j 8i< 

Church-rd.,  a bungalow  cottage,  f.  

Burnt-lane,  four  cottages  and  a plot  of  land,  f. 

Burgh-rd.,  enclosures  of  garden  land,  3 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
£100  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

ABERDARE.  — For  the  erection  of  the  Ivy  Bush  Hoto) 
Cwmaman,  Abcrdare.  Messrs.  Morgan  Si  Elford,  architects: — 
Williams  Si  Williams,  Cwmaman  £1,277  10 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.— For  sewering  Hill-street,  &c.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Eamshaw,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

R.  C.  Fish,  Ashton-under-  1 w.  Neal 

Lyne* — Underwood  — 

J.  W.  Biierley  — | 

• Accepted  as  per  schedule  prices. 


f.  . 


3P-, 


Burgh-rd.,  two  enclosures  of  marsh  land,  3 a. 

17  p.,  f. ;... 

Halfrey’s-lane,  four  enclosures  of  marsh  land,  1 

- - r 


_ September  21.— By  Chancellor  & Sons. 
Old  Kent-rd. — Nos.  614  and  616,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r. 

“ 45^- 

By  Jenkins  & Sons. 

Brockley — 1,  Upper  Harefield-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs 
g.r.  8/.  1 os.,  r.  48/. 


. T,'-rawey>  Goin-Ireed  Electrical  g.r.  8/.  10s.,  r.  48/.  . 

Meters.  19,623,  W.  Funnell,  Heating,  Ventilating,  and  New  Cross.— 41 1,  New  Cross-rd.,  f.,  r.  55/. 

cRd l"s-  Awranj.  >9.633,  G.  Collantier,  By  E.  W.  Richardso'n  (4  Son. 

ThomS  o EiB"i!'d'”g3  Purp°”!'r  "'i'’37’  W'  Ballard’s-Iare,  Argyle  Villaand  Stanley 

w u u’  yyphomng  or  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Lavatory  I Villa,  u.t.  8oyrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s.,  r.  58/ 
Wash-basins.  19,638,  E.  Zorn,  a Bed-plate  for  Preventing  Dalston.— 119,  Forest-rd., 

or  Noise,  ^ and  for_  Protection  against  Damp.  r.  38Z 

~ By  H.  E.  Foster  & Cranfield. 

City  of  London. — 6.  Cow  Cross- 


Vibratio  , 

1^,650,  A.  Comley,  Lifting  Screw-jack.  19,668,  aT  c' 

1 horn  son.  Damping  Apparatus  10,671,  T.  P.  Richards,  uiy  o.  i^onaon.-o,  cow  Eros 
Td,T,nA^0n,L'  19<?76’  P-  Bnrraclough,  Stoves.  19.684,  I Haggerston.-4i,  Whiston-st., 
James  and  Others,  Non-conducting  Fireproof  Composition  ' By  Douglas  Yo 

for  Buildings,  &c.  19,695,  O.  Hurschmann,  Spirit  or  ™ ’ ' 

Similar  Fluid  Fuel  Stoves.  19,699,  Tourtel  and  Others, 

Coin-freed  Prepayment  Meters.  19,706,  Cort  & Langwith, 

Coin-controlled  Valve  Mechanism  for  Gas  Meters  &c 
19,721,  Planet  Foundry  Co.,  and  Others,  Moulding-boxes’. 

’9,734,  Morris  & Brown,  Safety  Appliance  for  Lifts,  Cages, 

“c-  ’9,738,  S.  Timings,  Sliding  Bolts  for  Window  Blinds, 

D°?r?:  Cupboards,  &c.  19,749,  R-  Thomson,  Columns 
and  Beams  for  structural  purposes.  19,757,  A.  Lands- 
berger,  Purifying  Acetylene  Gas.  19,759,  I-  J-  Williams, 

Loot  or  Apparatus  for  Removing  the  Margin  or  Edges 
from  Wall  Papers,  &c.,  x9,766,  F.  Boas,  Fireproofing 
Composition.  ’9,775,  R-  G.  Howson,  Lavatories,  Sinks, 

Baths,  Washtubs,  &c.  19,780,  Ballard  & Woodhouse 

Windows.  19,782,  L.  Maiche,  Apparatus  for  Sterilising 
Water.  19,780,  Bilbie  & Dnvet,  Carbide  of  Calcium. 


• 53  yrs.,  g.r.  61. 12s., 


.£2,828 


2,850 


650 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

September  13.  By  A.  T.  & E.  A.  Chow  (a,  Sunderland)- 
West  Boldon,  Durham.  — Boldon  West  House 

Farm,  111  a.,  f.  and  c 

A freehold  and  copyhold  brickfield,  5a. 

A way-leave  rent  of  30/.  per  annum 650 

September  iS.-By  W.  Dew  & Son  (at  Llangefni). 
Tregain,  Anglesey.  — The  Erddrainiog  Estate. 

[ 1,676a.  3 r.  11  p.,  f.  33000 

Llanbadrig,  Anglesey.— Four  building  sites  with  2 

cottages,  2 a.  2 r.  n p.,  f. 

A freehold  cottage  and  4 a.  1 r.  17  p. 

A freehold  holding,  area  15  a.  or.  25  p ' ' 

A freehold  house  and  i a ’ ‘ “ 

By  Castle,  Son,  & Booth  (at  Banbury)’. 
Warmington,  Warwick.— A farm-house  and  114  a. 

o r.  19  p.,  together  with  a house  and  shop,  f. 
t,  , By.  H.  H.  Bletsoe  (at  Raunds). 

Kaunds.  Northants. — The  Raunds  Grange  Estate 
417a.  ir.  op.,  f.  and  c...  ..  : ’ 

Berrysters  Field  and  Thongs,  25  a.  2 r.  32  p.  {. 

Beebys  Field  with  residence,  8 a.  2 r.  36  p f ’ 

Pepp’s  Close,  8a.  o r.  23  p.,  f.  and  c. 

Round  Meadow  and  meadow  adjoining.  3Q  a :r 

I.  37  Pv  f.  and  c I;.  ....' 

Cotton  s Meadow,  10  a.  2 r.  10  p.,  f. . . . 

September  16.— By  G.  B.  Hilliard  & Son 
(at  Chelmsford). 

Danbury,  Essex. — A freehold  messuage ; also 

stabling  premises,  &c.,  adjoining 

„ , By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Poplar.— 20,  2A,  4,  and  6,  Athol-st.,  f.,  r.  114/.  8s 
Wapping. — 28,  Red  Lion-st.,  u.t.  950  yrs.  c r nil 

r-  3<^ 

September  17.— By  Edward  Bond  (at 
i Aylesbury). 

Grer-f  .Kimble,  Bucks.  -The  Poplars  Farm  and  a 
tarm  adjoining,  238a.  or.  35 p.,  f. 

September  19. —By  Cumberland  & Sons 
(at  Luton). 

Toddington,  Beds.— “ The  Griffin  Inn,”  f.,  r.  50/. 

The  Herne  Farm,  244a.  1 r.  8p  f 
Westerning,  Beds.— Wood  End  Field  and’the’fin- 

I grith  Moors,  24  a.  2r.  26  p.,  f.  

Long  Close  and  Reddings,  14  a.  2 r.  7 p.  f. 

Luton,  Beds.— Hart  Hill,  Fairlight,  f.,  r.  55/.  .’  ’ . . 

hi  and  113,  Boyle-st.,  f.,  r.  26/.  

Leagrave,  Beds.— Laurel  Cottage,  f.,  e.r.  25/.  . ’ ” 

„ . , September  20. — By  Malle  & Co. 

Kentish  I own. — 1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  n,  i2j  r3l 
’4,  ’7,  ’8,  19,  and  20,  Gotdon  House-rd.,  u.t' 

85  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  r.  629 1.  (in  lots)  

w „ By  F.  Jolly  & Co. 

West  Ham.- 109  to  143  (odd),  St.  Mary’s-rd.,  u.t. 

67  yrs.,  g.r.  24/. 

Stoke  Newington.— 153,  Evering-rd.,  u.t.  76  vrs 

g.r.,  8/.  ios.,  r.50/.  \ 

Streaibam. — 88,  Mitcham-lane,  u.t.  81  yrs  , g.r. 


88/..... 

42/. 

„ -OUNG  & Co. 

Clapham. — 37,  Larkhall  Rise,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  12/. 

ios.,  r.  55/.  

21,  Albert-sq.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  e.r.  55/.  .... 
Forest  Gate. — 19,  21,  and  24,  Shrewsbury-rd.,  u t. 

. 93i  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  ios..  r.  102/ 

Brighton,  Sussex.— West  Drive,  a freehold  build- 
ing site 

East  Drive,  two  freehold  building  sites 

........  — . By  Davidson  & Garden  (at  Stonehaven). 

9,759.  )•  J-  Williams,  . I'ordoun,  Kincardineshire.- The  Estate  of  Glen- 

h*  M’mi"  f-i — I farquhar,  5,000  a 

„ September  22.— By  A.  R.  Pea’cey.  ' 

Ealing.— The  Park,  the  Park  Nursery,  and  cot- 
age  adjoining,  u.t.  28J  yrs.,  g.r.  10L,  r.  53/.  8s. 
By  H.  J.  Bliss  & Sons. 
Aldgate,— Black  Horse-yard,  warehouse  premises, 
area  3,980  ft.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  r.  200/.  . . 
Barnes.— 24  and  25,  Beverley-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r. 


BARNSLEY.— Accepted  for  the  construction  of  sewers,  Sic.,  for 
the  Hoyland  Urban  District  CounciL  Mr.  W.  Farrington,  C.E. 
Town  Hall,  Hoyland,  near  Barnsley 

Alex.  Brunton  Si  Son.  Hull  £1,392  19  n 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  £1,337  i*s.  6d.] 


BASSALLEG  (Mon 
for  Mr.  C.  D.  Phillips, 

Baglow  

J.  Davies  

J.  T.  Morris 

J.  Moore 

E.  C.  J ordan _ 


I —For  the  erection  of  four  pairs  of  cottages, 
' Gier  Fach,”  Newport  (Mon.) : — 

...£2,103  | Partridge  £i,995 

...  2.C95  A.  S.  Moigan  & Co 1,806 

...  2,080  | C.  H.  Reed  :,8oi 

...  2, o9o  I J.  Charier.  Newport*  ....  1,744 
. . . 2,065  | • Accepted. 


CAMBRIDGE: — For  erecting  Professors'  houses  at  Westminster 
College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Hate,  architect,  13,  Hart-street. 
Bloomsbury -square,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Fleetwood,  3,  New- 
courr,  Lincolns  Inn,  W.C. 

W- Sind j£T4.'=3  I W.  Be'l  & Son  £3.098 

S.  F.  Halil  day 4,050  | W.  Saint  (accepted) 3.876 


CORK.— For  alterations  to  88,  Old  Geoge's-street.  Mr.  D T. 
Buckley,  architect,  21,  Adelaide-street,  Cork:— 

■'.u’ConneU £*45  I J-  Buckley.  Lancaster 

“ggan  230  | Quay,  Cork  (accepted)  ..£210 


no/.  , 


800 


Bethnal  Green. — 20  to  30  (even),  Clarkson-st. 

38  yrs.,  g.r.  24/. 

1,  3,5,  and  7,  Middleton-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  16/. 

39  47  (odd),  Weaver-st.,  f.,  r.  156/. 

Stratford.— 207,  High-st.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  61. 

. By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Mile  End.— 3,  St.  Helen’s-ter.,  u.t.  48A  yrs.,  g r 

7/.,  e.r.  55/. 

26  and  28,  Dunk-st.,  f.,  r.  117/. 

Stratford.  13,  14,  20,21,  22,  and  23,  Warton-rd., 
u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  24/. 

«"Q ■»,'&«  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
.G5  ground-rent  , l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ■ i g 
225  improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  • r for 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  • e 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.’for  per 
annum  ; yrs  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 

square;  pi.  for  pj» • t«»r  fnr  . r._  M 

yd.  for  yard,  &c. 


835 


’.  for 


DOVER. — For  the  erection  of  "The  Corner  Cottage,"  St 
Margaret's  Bay,  near  Dover,  for  Mr.  F.  W.  Speaight.  Messrs. 
Worsfold  & Ha>  ward,  architects,  Dover.  Quantities  Dy  Mr.  C.  F. 
Poland,  6.  John-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  : — 

^ 'Yeblstf r • ••■ £’  975  I T.  T.  Denne  £’.796 

Austin  & Lewis 1,896  I G.  H.  Denne  Si  Son 1.775 

Hayward  & Paramor  ....  i,8;.9  J.  J.  Wise.  Deal*  1,683 

H.  Rcffey 1,598  | • Accepted. 


liities  by  the  Borough  Engineer  :— 

. Parsons £439  * I Austen  & Lewis  . . . .£389  8 1 

reo.  Munro 4*3  17  a I H.  B.  Ellis.  Dover*  ..  381  18  . 

Engineer's  estimate  £375. 

• Accepted. 


Holmdale,  Loughton. 
Lomoard-street,  E.C. 

Building. 

T.  W.  Foster,  Loughton£2.c  00  o c 
E.  West,  Chelmsford 


Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Holden,  3% 


— Goulton-rd.,  f.g.r.  8/.,  reversion  i 


Clapton.- 

T yrs 

Leyton.— 32,  Grange  Park-rd.,  and  plot  of  land 

adjoining,  f. 

Chertsey  Surrey.-Guildford-'sV. ,’  &c.','  two'  plots'  of 
building  land,  f. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I load  10/10/0  15/10/0 

Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu.  1/9/0  2/0/0 

Ash,  Canada,  load  4/5/0  5/10/0 
do 4/o  0 5/15/0 

Eb&a-iz:  M 

Oak,  do 2/0/0  4/0/0 

Canada  ........  4/0/0  6/c/o 

rlne,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  yellow  ....  4/5/0  6/5/0 

Lath,  Dantsic.fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 

Wainscot  Riga, 

_ &c-  lQg 4/5/0  6/5/0 

Odessa,  crown 4/5/0  6/5/0 

Deals,  Finland 
and  & 1st  std  100  9/10/0  10/0/0 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 9/10/0  10/0/0 

Do-  Riga 8/0/0  9/0/0 

St  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow 11/10/0  14/0/0 

Do.  2nd  yellow.  10/10/0  12/0/0 

P°-  ?hi’e 9/10/0  11/10/0 

Swedish  9/10/0  16/10/0 

White  Sra  ....10/10/017/15/0 
Canada,  Pine  1st  18/0/0  24/10/0 
Do.  do.  2nd  . . ..  13/0/0  16/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  Sic.  6/0/0  9/10/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  10/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 
ind  •••■  7/o/o  8/10/0 


New  Brunswick 
Battens  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq„  1 In.  prep. 

Other  qualities— 
Cedar,  Cuba,  ft 
Honduras,  &c. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  DomlDgo, 

Mexican,  do.  da 
Tobasco,  do.  do. 
Honduras,  do. 
Turkey,  ton 


7/0/0  8/0/0 

5/0/0  16/c/o 


Rose,  Rio 
I Bahia  . 
500  Satin,  St 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/9  0/2' 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 

’*  °Wo 
D.Lo3?”«-™ii  s'1"6 

in  Wales  5/10/0  5/12/6 

Do.  Staffordshire.  57  ' 

in  London 6/5/0  7/10/0 

COPPER- British  7 ' 

cake  and  ingot  55/to/o  56,0/0 
Best  selected  ..  56/0/056/10/0 
Sheets,  strong..  60/10/0  61/10/0 

Chill  bars c 2/3/9  0/0/0 

Yellow  m . l.  lb.  -J  • 

L H A D — Pig 
Spanish  ....ton  13/0/0 
English  com. 

bands 13/5/0 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft 
and  upwards  . . 14/5/0 

2 re?  c"  English  ‘I* 

vS!.---m 

J?gne 26/10/0  0/0/0 

Spelter  22/0/0  22/2/6 

TlN-StraUs  ....  74/3/9  0/0/0 

Australian 74/15/0  75/0/0 

English  Ingots..  76/15/0  77/15/0 

°/°/°  0/0/0 

Billiton  


Sid- 


OILS. 

Linseed ton  17,5,0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0 


Do.  Ceylc 

Palm,  Lag 

Rapeseed,  English 
pai?  2/10/0  23/0/0 


. 21/15/0 


0/0/0 


Do.  Brown  . . . 

Cottonseed  ret  . . 14/5/0  15/5/0 

O'eine 13/10/0  14/10/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3  0/7/6 

Do.  Black  0/5/0  0/6/6 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/c 

Turpentine  ......  21,00  2 ’5/0 


W.  Lawrence, 

Abbey  

W.  J.  Cuthbert,  Lough- 

T.  Keen,  Theydon  

J.  Davey  & Son,  South 
0-kei.den* 1 


GLOUCESTER.— For  the  erection  of  horse-sheds,  &c.,  at  Cattlb 
Market,  tor  the  Corporation.  Mr.  R.  Read,  Engineer,  Guildhall, 
es  bv  Engineer : — 

£798  o o | E.  Clutterbuck,  Glou- 
cester (accepted)  ..£778  o o 


Gloucester  Quan 
J.  Gnrney  Si  Sons  _ 

Freeman  & Jones....  795  16  1 


GODALMING.— For  the  erection  of  cemetery  chapels  and  lodge. 
Ea>hirg-lane,  for  the  Joint  Burial  Board.  Messrs.*  Welman  & 
Street,  architects,  Church-street,  GotUhning:— 

£3.3*2  I Harris  & Son  £*,9=5 

Mitchell  Bros. 3,079  G Hom 2l8io 

I.  Lee  . 3,02*  Bunning  Si  Son,  Lough- 

,997  | borough  Park*  ........  2,599 

Accepted. 


Kingetlee  & Sons  . 


GREENHITHE. — For  the  erection  of  forty-eight  cottages  on 
the  Stone  Town  Esta'e,  for  the  Greenhithe  Brice  and  Land  Co  , 
Messrs.  Dear  & Wmder,  architects.  9,  Southampton-row, 


R.  Walker  

W.  E.  McGeorge  .. 
H.  J.  Stephens . . . . „ 


I Whitelaw  & Wright  ....  £11,465 

Dowell n.376- 

Try  9,650 

1 Lane  81  Son 8,637! 


o o I Griffith  Mainwaring  ..£170  1 

o 0 Evan  Jones 166  11 

to  o Daniel  Jones,  Gors- 
o o|  goch,  Lfandeble*  ..  160  t 

• Accepted, 


LLANGENNECH  (Wales). — For  the  erection  of  a villa  resi- 
dence. Messrs.  Davies  & Son.  architects,  Llanelly.  Quantities 


by  architects 

D.  Jenkins £1,, 

” Howell  & Son, 


H 19 


Lewis  Brothers  ....£ 

I D Jones  

4 5 W.  Thomas,  Lian- 

4 o | gennech*  

Accepted. 


Lewis  Brothers  . , 
Win.  Gregory .... 
Win.  Thomas  .... 


I David  Jones  324 


LONDON —For  rebuilding  No.  >5,  Devonshire-s  quire,  EC.,  for 
Messrs.  Clapham,  Fitch  81  Co.  Mr.  Howard  Chatfeiid  Clarke,  archi- 
tect, 63,  Biihopsgate-street  Within,  E C.  :— 

Hall,  beddail  & go £4.821  | Patrick  & Son £4.648 

Brown,  Son,  & Blomfield  4 788  J.  Smith  & Sons 4 497 

C.  P.  Roberts 4,763  Ashby  & Horner 4^479 

L.  Lawrance  St  Sons 4 711  I Woodward  & Co.* 4,400 

• Accepted. 
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LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  warehouse  at  Gun  and  Shot 
Wharf,  Tooley-street.  far  Mr.  Graves.  Messrs.  Waterman  Sc  Lewis, 

E.  A.  Room?  £>5.217  1 Munrlay  & Son £*3-9-8 

Outwaite  & Son  14.7*2  Ashby  & Homer 13,871 

Greenwood  14.280  Kilby  Si  Gayford  >3.42> 

Howell  J.  Williams 14,206  | 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  “ Green 
Dragon  " public-house,  Bermondsey-street,  for  Mr.  De  Groat. 
Messrs  Elkington  Sc  Son,  architects  :— 

Batley  Son  & Holnes  £s.co7  I H.  Castle  £4,777 

Smith  Si  Sons 4.848  Howell  J.  Williams  4.7CO 

F.  Si  H.  F.  Higgs  4.823  I Carmichael  & Son 4.397 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  " Vine  Tavern  " 
public-house,  Broad-stieet.  RatclilT,  E..  for  Messrs.  Holt  & Co. 
Mr.  Fred.  A.  Ashton,  architect,  177.  Rnraford-rcad,  Stratford.  E.  :— 
T.  & H.  Cocks  £*,089  | A.  E.  Symes £1,040 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  two  factories  in 
Ward-road.  Stratford,  for  Messrs.  Morris  Strelmer  & Co.  Mr.  John 
Pugh,  architect  :— 

A.  Reed  & Son  £4.522  I Sheffield  Bros £3.769 

C.  P.  Roberts 4.450  W.  Gladding  3.695 

Gregar  & Son 4,168  | G.  Huckett, — 3570 


•v,  at  Tottenham  Court- 
lie  Metropolitan  Police  Dis 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W 


LONDON.  — For  alterations,  « 

Police-station,  for  the  Receiver  for 
Mr.  J.  Dixon  Butler,  architect. 

Thurgood:— 

Patman  Si  Fotheringhim  ,£14.910  I Sydney  Hart £12, 

Chessum  & Sons 14,562  Lawrence  A:  Sons  12, 

Holloway  Bros >4.476  I T.  Parker  >2 

J Groves  fir  Sons  >4,397  I Lathey  Bros >2 

W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co.  ..  14.340  I Scrivener  & Co rr 

Higgs  Si  Hill 13,784  | 


MANCHESTER.— For  the  erection  of  accident  and  out-patients' 
department  at  the  Ancoats  Hospital.  Mr.  W.  Cecil  Hardisty, 
architect,  Manchester.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Charles  Jackson  : — 

W.  Southern  & Sons  .£6,252  o I R.  Neill  & Sons £5.996  0 

F.  Si  E.  Haynes  6, 166  10  Wilson  & Toft*  5,999  c 

R.  Whitell 6,000  0 | * Accepted. 

MERTHYR  TYDFIL.— For  rebuilding  "Glove  and  Shears’ 
inn.  Merthyr.  Mr.  C.  M.  Davies,  architect  :— 

E.  Lumley £943  o I W.  Jones £84- 

J.  Jenkins,  Merthvr  M.  Warlow 838  ic 

Tydfil  (accepted)  ....  849  15  | H.  Evans 800  c 

MONEYNEANY  (Ireland).— For  new  church,  for  the  Rev.  P 
Grant.  Mr.  Toye,  architect,  Strand,  Londonderry:  — 

R.  Colhoun  £3,500  o o I J.  McNally,  Cooks- 

J.  Deeny  3,297  *4  4 I town.  Co.  Ty*one*£3,763  0 1 

* Accepted. 


SLIGO.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a residence  at  the  work- 
louse  hospital,  lor  the  Guardians  of  Sligo  Union.  Mr.  W.  F. 

, architect.  Wine-street.  Sligo  :— 

a.  Cli.r-,  I.TQC 


George  Kerr,  WUUam-st 


TENBURY.— For  buUding 
Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 

Council  Offices,  Tenbury  : — 

Thos.  Vale  £249  I Wra.  Howells, 

H.  Hewitt  Sc  Sans  *89  I road,  Tenbui 

• Accepted. 


■ells,  Worcester- 


TOTTENHAM.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  Markfield 
House.  Markfield-road,  Tottenham.  Messrs.  Crawter.,  architects, 
Cheshunt : — 

Stewart  £1.156  I Walter  Lawrence.  Waltham 

Porter 1,0:0  | Abbey  (accepted) £937 

Hawley 950  I 


Merthyr  lydfil:- 
Wm.  LJoytl. 

M.  Mallow  . 


WAKEFIELD,— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  Sunday 
School.  Sic  . South  Kirkby,  for  the  Trustees.  Mr.  G.  F.  Penning- 
ton. architect.  Carlton-street.  Castleford  :— 

H.  Gundill,  South  Gate,  Pontefract £544 

WOOLWICH.— For  rebuilding  Nos.  37,  39.  4*.  43.  and  45.  Powis- 
street,  Woolwich,  for  Messrs.  Carter.  Messrs.  Church,  Quick,  & 
Whincop,  architects.  William-street.  Woolwich:— 

Biading  £4.700  I Cheshire,  Wallington* £4.200 

Holloway 4.394  Thomas  & Edge  4. >69 

Goad  4,300 1 Chapman  4. >59 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER  "(Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  1 
the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of 
Europe,  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand,  India,  China.  Ceylon,  | 
Sic..  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDR1NIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  "THE  I 
BUILDER,"  No.  46,  Catherine  street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (52  1 
numbers)  or  4s.  9a.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure  ■ 
receiving  “ The  Builder,’’  by  Friday  Mornings  Post. 


TEE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  ( 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
BOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 


(incorporating  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Cthand  C.  Trask  jO 
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The  Architecture  of  Our  Large  Provincial 
Towns. 

XVIII. — NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

COMPARISON  of 
the  past  and  pre- 
sent of  almost  any 
of  our  large  town  s 
brings  more  for- 
cibly before  one's 
mind  than,  per- 
haps, anything  else 
the  astonishing  dif- 
ference between 
the  activity  of  this  century  and  the  somno- 
lence of  the  middle  ages  ; a difference  which 
one  is  frequently  tempted  to  regard  as  some- 
thing more  than  one  of  degree  simply.  At 
any  rate,  the  acceleration  of  progress  is  very 
much  like  that  which  occurs  when  a great 
river,  after  flowing  in  an  almost  level  bed, 
reaches  a precipice.  Newcastle  is  not  the 
most  striking  example  of  the  change  that 
could  be  quoted,  but  its  development  is 
sufficiently  remarkable.  The  maps  of  the 
last  century  show  it  as  still  a mediaeval  city, 
practically  confined  within  the  walls  built  by 
Er’ward  I.,  and  covering,  say,  a quarter  of  a 
square  mile,  a full  third  of  which  was  taken 
up  by  gardens  and  open  spaces.  Now, 
Newcastle  (exclusive  of  Gateshead)  is  a 
town  of  nearly  200,000  inhabitants,  and 
covers  ground  measuring  about  three  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  a mile  from  north  to 
south.  Important  and  prosperous  as  it  was, 
its  more  than  six  centuries  of  life  had  only 
brought  it  to  about  one-twelfth  of  its  present 
size.  The  interesting  but  insignificant  little 
brick  houses  on  the  quay,  and  the  picturesque 
but  trumpery-looking  timber  and  stucco 
ones  in  the  " Sandgate  ” and  the  “ Side,” 
were  the  principal  business  premises  of 
those  days,  and  bear  a similar  proportion  to 
the  lofty,  spacious,  and  solid  stone  structures 
of  the  modern  city. 


Though  Hadrian’s  wall  passed  over  the 
site  of  Newcastle,  and  the  Romans  had  a 
fortified  camp  there  and  a bridge  over  the 
Tyne,  the  town  really  owes  its  foundation  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  at  whose  instigation 
Robert  Courthose,  his  eldest  son,  founded 
the  castle — the  New  Castle — around  which  it 
grew  up.  The  site  is  similar  to  many  others 
on  which  great  cities  have  arisen — the  slope 
of  a hill  facing  south,  with  a river  at  the 
foot.  The  slope  in  this  instance  is  very 
steep  at  the  bottom,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
originally  much  steeper ; and  there  were  pro- 
tecting ravines  on  the  east  ; one  against  the 
castle  wall,  and  overlooking  another  of  which 
the  eastern  town  wall  was  afterwards  erected.* 
Along  the  river  bank  is  a narrow  strip  of  low- 
lying  land  on  which  the  quays  are  formed  and 
the  buildings  facing  them  erected  ; but  the 
greater  part  of  Newcastle  lies  on  and  above 
the  steep  slope  and  facing  the  similarly- 
placed  Gateshead,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  several  bridges,  notably  the  remarkable 
two-storied  one  which,  built  on  lofty  stone 
piers,  carries  a high-level  roadway  between 
the  girders,  and  the  railway  above  them.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  a very  beautiful  object  in 
a strictly  architectural  sense  ; but  it  is  an 
honest,  straightforward  piece  of  structural 
work,  without  any  cast-iron  architectural 
detail  or  silly  stone  mask,  and,  soaring  as  it 
seems  to  do  through  the  air,  far  above  the 
water  level,  it  is  a more  than  ordinarily 
striking  object. 

The  growth  of  the  town  has  been,  and 
still  is,  mainly  east  and  west — west  espe- 
cially. On  the  north  side  the  open  spaces 
called  the  Castle  Leazes,  the  Nun’s  Moor, 

* This  second  gulch  appears  to  have  been  cleverly  made 
use  of  in  forming  the  north-east  railway  cutting.  But  at 
the  present  time  a third,  a branch  of  that  in  which  the 
Ouse  Burn  flows,  having  come  within  the  area  of  building, 
is  being  used  as  a “ pitch  ’’  for  refuse,  apparently  with  the 
idea  of  filling  it  up  eventually  and,  probably,  building 
upon  it ! 


and  the  Town  Moor — public  parks  and 
recreation  grounds — have  prevented  any 
large  extension  in  that  direction.  The 
principal  residential  quarters  are  on  the 
north-east  side  and  in  the  western  suburb  of 
Elswick.  Brick  of  several  kinds  and  a coarse 
sandstone  would  appear  to  be,  almost 
equally,  the  available  local  building  mate- 
rials. The  principal  modern  commercial 
buildings  of  the  central  city  are  stone-faced,, 
with  but  few  exceptions  ; but  the  older 
structures,  and  domestic  and  suburban  ones, 
are  almost  all  of  brick,  with  or  without  stone 
dressings,  while  the  local  sandstone  is  used 
for  garden  and  enclosure  walls  and  many 
old  cottages.  The  common  bricks  are  un- 
usually pale  in  colour,  and  white  bricks, 
similar  to  Suffolks,  are  largely  used  in  the 
better  class  of  work ; but,  whatever  their 
colour,  all  the  bricks  are  of  large  size,  from 
3i  to  3^  in.  in  net  thickness.* 

In  considering  the  buildings  of  Newcastle 
in  detail  one  may  appropriately  begin,  as  the 
town  itself  did,  with  the  Castle.  Its  remains 
are  a short  distance  north  of  the  river,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  chief  business  centre. 
They  consist  of  the  keep  (Fig.  1),  the  lower 
part  of  the  main  gateway,  and  a fragment  of 
the  southern  garth  wall,  containing  a postern. 
The  keep  is  of  moderate  size  only,  measur- 
ing externally  about  60  ft.  from  north  to 
south,  and  a little  less  from  east  to  west, 
exclusive  of  the  slight  projection  of  the  angle 
turrets  and  the  fortified  stair  and  platform 
giving  access  to  the  entrance  on  the  east. 
The  parapets  and  upper  part  of  the  turrets 
have  been  badly  restored,  and  their  present 


* In  this  connexion  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  burnt 

bricks  seem  to  have  a tendency  to  get  thicker  as  the  world 
grows  older.  The  Roman  “ test*,’’  greatly  as  they  varied 
in  thickness,  rarely  much  exceeded  ij  in.  ; the  mediaeval 
bricks  ran  about  2$  in.  ; in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  early  part  of  the  present  century,  2if  in.  was  the  rule  ; 
now,  at  any  rate  in  the  Midland  and  Northern  counties, 
3J  in.  is  the  commonest  thickness. 
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Fig.  1. — The  Castle:  from  a Sketch  by  Mr.  IV.  H. 


appearance  destroys  the  character  of  the  1 spreading  plinth,  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  The  entrance  doorway  is  said  to  be  a careful 
building  ; the  buttresses  in  the  middle  of  the  one  slope,  but  consisting  of  a series  ot  copy  of  the  original,  which  in  that  case  was 

north  and  south  faces,  which  probably  only  splayed  courses  surmounted  by  a large  roll  an  elaborately  carved  piece  of  Norman  work 

reached  to  about  half  the  height  of  the  moulding  laboriously  formed  on  a stone  j of  probably  later  date  than  that  given  tor  the 

building,  at  any  rate  in  their  full  projection,  much  thicker  than  itself.  The  main  entrance  foundation  of  the  building.  1 he  great  hall 

have  been  built  up  to  the  top  ; and  many  of , is  at  the  level  of  the  third  story,  and  is  of  the  keep,  to  which  this  door  gives 

the  small  windows  have  the  appearance  of  reached  by  a steep  stairway,  which  passes  access,  is  surrounded  by  the  usual  small 

being  modern,  and  probably  take  the  place  of  through  a fortified  gateway,  and  is  over- ' chambers  ; the  well  is  in  the  nortti- 

■=till  smaller  openings.  There  is  a wide,  . looked  by  a parapeted  platform  at  the  head.  | east  turret,  and  the  stair  in  the 
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south-eastern  one.  The  hall  is  now  covered 
with  a barrel  vault,  but  was  probably 
originally  ceiled  at  a lower  level  and  had 
another  chamber  over  it.  The  bed-chamber 
or  retiring-room  has  an  interesting  recessed 
fireplace  which  is  no  doubt  original  ; the  one 
in  the  hall  is  modern,  but  is  surrounded  by  a 
curious  carved  wooden  chimneypiece  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  from  an  old  house  in 
the  town.  The  floor  below  the  hall  is  now 
used  as  a library  ; the  middle  chamber  has  a 
central  column  supporting  two  transverse 


arches  to  carry  the  floor  above,  and  in  the 
retiring  chamber  is  another  original  fireplace. 
On  the  walls  are  hung  many  plans  and 
engravings  of  old  Newcastle.  The  lowest 
floor  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  The 
guard  chamber  is  curiously  vaulted  from  a 
central  shaft  which  carries  four  diagonal 
and  four  transverse  arches  of  plain  sec- 
tion, and  all  semicircular  (or  meant  to  be 
so)  the  transverse  ones  springing,  of  course, 
at  a higher  level  than  the  others.  The 
chapel  is  formed  beneath  the  entrance 


stair  and  platform  and,  as  usual,  is  an 
elaborately  ornamented  chamber.  It  con- 
sists of  what  may  be  called  a short  nave  of 
two  bays,  separated  by  an  arch  from  a 
chancel  of  one,  rather  larger,  bay  with  a side 
recess.  It  is  all  covered  with  quadripartite 
vaulting  on  heavy  moulded  and  carved  ribs 
and  the  walls  are  arcaded,  the  arches  being 
ornamented  with  rich  chevrons  ; the  planning 
and  arrangement  of  this  lowest  floor  with 
reference  to  the  water  supply,  the  sally  port, 
and  other  matters,  is  very  interesting  and 
shows  the  care  and  prevision  of  our  ancestors 
in  military  matters.  The  Keep  stood  within 
a comparatively  small  inner  court  which 
itself  occupied  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
greater  one,  the  wall  of  which  followed  the 
outline  of  the  hill,  except  upon  the  west, 
where  the  ground  was  comparatively  level 
and  where  it  was  protected  by  an  artificial 
moat.  This  moat  returned  a short  distance 
round  the  north  side,  and  between 
it  and  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill  at  this 
point  was  the  main  entrance,  with  three 
successive  gateways,  the  middle  and  chief 
of  which  was  the  structure  now  called  the 
Black  Gate.  Its  pointed  arches  and  general 
appearance  bear  out  the  statement  that  it 
was  built  about  1247,  though  it  has  under- 
gone various  alterations  since  it  ceased  to  be 
useful  for  defence.  The  mullioned  windows, 
internal  doorways,  and  fireplaces  are  no  doubt 
sixteenth  century  insertions,  and  the  upper 
part  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  while  an 
extra  arch  has  been  turned  between  the 
buttresses  which  projected  from  the  front, 
and  on  it  a bay  making  recesses  in  the 
upper  rooms  has  been  formed.  The  gate- 
way seems  to  have  been  arranged  for  a pair 
of  doors  within  the  portcullis.  The  masonry 
is  rather  more  closely  jointed  than  that  ot 
the  Keep,  but  the  courses  are  of  the  same 
height,  averaging,  that  is,  about  8 in.  The 
upper  rooms  are  used  as  a museum,  and 
contain,  besides  the  usual  miscellaneous 
collection,  a number  of  interesting  Roman 
altars  and  monumental  stelae.  The  postern 
on  the  south  is  an  arched  gateway,  about 
5 ft.  wide,  in  a wall  1 1 ft.  thick,  capable  of 
being  closed  by  a portcullis. 

The  North-Eastern  Railway  now  passes 
between  the  Keep  and  the  Black  Gate,  and 
crosses,  on  a lofty  viaduct,  the  street  called 
the  “ Side,”  that  hugs  the  foot  of  the  Castle 
hill  on  the  east.  The  triangular  space, 
called  the  “ Sandhill,”  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Side,  was  evidently  the  chief  business  centre, 
as  it  is  still  an  important  one,  of  the  old 
town.  Here  still  stand,  between  it  and  the 
quay,  the  Exchange,  or  “ Merchants’  House,” 
and  the  Guildhall,  at  one  end  of  which  the 
Watergate,  probably  opposite  the  end  of  the 
old  bridge  over  the  river,  still  exists  in  name  ; 
and  in  the  Side  and  the  Sandhill  are  still  a 
number  of  old  timber  house  fronts,  with 
overhanging  stories  and  ranges  of  windows 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  front.  Most  of 
these  have  an  unusual  appearance,  from  the 
fact  that  the  ends  of  the  floor  timbers  show 
instead  of  being  cased,  and,  although  they 
are  great  baulks  of  from  9 in.  to  12  in.  square, 
are  set  close  together,  and  look  like  a row  of 
very  solid  corbels.  The  projection  of  the 
stories  is  much  slighter,  too,  than  is  often 
the  case,  and  the  long  window  frames  being 
only  separated  by  a pilaster  here  and  there, 
the  wall  is  largely  composed  of  glass.  It  is 
not  so  picturesque  or  pleasing  an  arrangement 
as  one  often  sees,  but  the  long  horizontal 
lines  give  considerable  breadth,  and  the 
large  amount  of  light  was  no  doubt  as  much 
a desideratum  in  offices  when  they  were 
built  as  it  is  at  present.  The  picturesque 
Jacobean  Exchange  and  Guildhall  shown  in 
old  engravings  have  been  cased  with  plain 
stonework  ; the  tower  has  been  taken  down, 
and  a one-story  annexe  built  against  the 
Guildhall  arcade.  The  exterior  has  now  no- 
more  interest  than  can  be  found  in  a very 
simple  Greek  Ionic  portico  of  three  quarter 
columns  ; but  the  upper  floor  inside  remains 
much  as  it  was.  The  Guildhall  is  a long, 
rather  low  room,  with  a Jacobean  hammer- 
beam  roof  and  a curious  little  clearstory 
gallery  of  small  arches  ornamented  with 
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Fig.  3.— St.  Nicholas  Church : plans  of  two  stages  0}  lantern. 


baby  rustications  and  a heavy  and  rather 
grotesque  balustrade ; altogether  a quaint 
and  interesting  interior.  At  one  end  of  it 
there  is  a large  square  room,  called  the 
Merchants’  Court,  with  a very  rich,  heavy, 
plaster  ceiling,  a quaint  carved  wooden  j 
chimney-piece,  of  similar  date,  and  high, 
delicately-moulded  oak  panelling,  with  a 
very  richly  and  deeply  carved  frieze  and 
cornice.  The  Mayor’s  room,  a long,  low 
apartment  beside  the  Guildhall,  is  also  very 
interesting,  with  its  lighter  modelled  ceiling 
and  panelled  walls,  on  which  are  painted 
views  of  the  town  as  it  may  have  been  250 
years  ago. 

The  west  side  of  the  Sandhill  has  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt.  There  are  in  it  six 
new  lofty  stone  fronts,  all  of  more  or  less 
merit,  from  the  Royal  Insurance  Company's 
block  at  the  top,  by  the  late  Mr.  Parnell, 
which  has  the  dignity  of  large  scale,  though 
some  of  the  details  are  questionable,  to  the 
picturesque  gables  of  the  two  narrow  build- 
ings at  the  other  end.  The  most  refined 
and  pleasing  of  the  six  is  the  front  next  to 
the  Royal  Insurance  ; its  only  fault  being  a 
slight  hardness  in  some  of  the  carved  work. 
Carved  ornament  is,  however,  a frequent 
source  of  failure  in  modern  architecture,  even 
where  the  rest  of  a design  is  excellent.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  many  architects  leave  it  j 
entirely  to  the  carver,  and  that  few  archi- 
tectural carvers  are  enough  of  artists  to  i 
be  so  trusted.  The  foliage  panels  on 
the  building  at  the  south  end  of  this 
row  are  an  example  of  the  commonest 
kind  of  fault,  a lack  of  the  emphasis  of 
line  or  of  contour  that  would  give  some  little 
interest.  These  panels,  even  at  quite  a 
short  distance,  show  only  a quantity  of  small, 
neatly  finished  work,  all  of  one  depth  and 
size,  that  would  make  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  ornament,  but  is  not  really  orna- 
mental in  itself.  In  the  Side  there  are  no 
modern  buildings  of  much  interest,  but  the 
very  neat  little  “Crown”  licensed  premises, 
which  faces  the  florid,  heavy  Gothic  front  of 
the  Tyne  Printing  Works,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
At  the  top  of  Dean-street,  which  is  also  with- 
out architectural  pretensions,  there  is  Mr. 
Waterhouse’s  red  stone  and  brick  Prudential 
Assurance  buildings ; a large  block,  which  is 
a strange  mixture  of  Gothic  feeling  and 
rather  heavy  corbel  tables,  with  refined 
classic  details.  There  is  much  skill  shown  in 
proportioning  the  stories  and  drawing  to- 
gether the  upper  windows,  and  especially  in 


Fig.  4. 


the  way  in  which  the  first  and  second  floors 
are  brought  together;  but  we  think  a much 
heavier  cornice  over  the  ground  floor  windows 
is  wanted.  The  refined  and  dignified  National 
Provincial  Bank,  opposite,  a design  of  the  late 
John  Gibson's,  is  the  only  building  which  we 
remember  to  have  seen  in  which  the  intro- 
duction of  polished  red  granite  shafts  seemed 
to  be  an  improvement,  by  giving  a touch  of 
life  without  destroying  the  repose  of  the 
composition.  The  grilles  in  the  heads  of 
the  ground-floor  windows  are  a graceful 
detail,  in  keeping  with  the  architecture  and 
purpose  of  the  building.  “ Mosley  Chambers,” 
next  door,  is  a clever  piece  of  more  recent 
design,  very  carefully  detailed  ; but  there  is 
rather  too  much  striving  for  effect  in  it,  and 
it  wants  a heavier  cornice  and  deeper  archi- 
trave to  the  order.  The  block  at  the  corner 
by  the  old  church  is  a fair  example  of 
Renaissance  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  with 
an  effective  crowning  cornice.  The  little 
I new  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance, 
j near  the  east  end  of  Mosley-street,  is  also 
I worthy  of  note. 

Grey-street,  the  continuation  of  Dean- 
' street,  affords  a probably  unique  example 
I of  a grand  architectural  effect  resulting 
from  the  labours  of  the  much-abused 
speculative  builder.  Its  series  of  hand- 
I some  stone  buildings  owe  their  existence 
I to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  gigantic 
j schemes  of  Richard  Grainger,  a speculator 


of  the  second  quarter  of  this  century,  whose  : 
broad  views  included  the  employment  of  the  i 
best  available  architectural  talent,  thereby  1 
placing  Newcastle  architecture  on  the  high  1 
level  it  has  since  on  the  whole  well  main-  • 
tained.  Grey-street  is  laid  out  on  a curved  i 
line,  and  rises  rather  rapidly,  circumstances  • 
which  probably  save  it  from  the  too  great  I 
monotony  that  would  otherwise  have  resulted  1 
from  the  very  long  frontages  and  similarity  in  t 
design  of  the  blocks.  It  was  a mistake,  how- 
ever, under  the  circumstances,  to  design  ! mg  ; 
frontages  at  all,  for  architecture  of  the  strict  1 
classic  type  then  in  vogue  does  not  admit  of  I 
breaks  in  the  levels  without  losing  its  unity,  , 
and  the  steep  rise  necessitates  many  such  1 
breaks,  producing  the  effect  of  a number  of  I 
separate  buildings  that  seem  as  if  they  might  I 
just  as  well  have  had  the  added  interest  of  a j 
little  more  variety.  The  first  block  on  the  : 
west  side  of  the  street  consists  of  seven 
sections,  alternately  plain  and  ornamented 
with  a large  order  of  three-quarter  Corin- 
thian columns,  the  longest  of  the  latter  being  j 
occupied  by  the  Bank  of  England  (see 
lithograph).  Opposite  to  this,  above  the 
rather  weak  little  Scottish  Widows’  Fund 
premises,  is  a similar  block  with  the 
same  order  in  a middle  section,  flanked 
by  coupled  pavilions  with  corresponding 
pilasters  on  the  angles,  and,  beyond  them, 
long  plain  wings  terminating  in  pavilions 
similar  to  the  others  but  with  Greek  antae 
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caps  to  the  pilasters.  There  is  a very 
charming  little  new  stone  shop  front  to 
Messrs-.  Pullar’s  premises  in  the  first-named 
block.  The  upper  part  of  the  street  is 
broken  up  into  rather  shorter  frontages, 
especially  on  the  cast  side,  on  which  are 
situated  the  Theatre  Royal  and  Lamb- 
ton’s  Bank  (see  lithograph),  while  on  the 
other  side  are  the  Royal  Exchange  Build- 
ings, which  have  circular  pavilions  at  the 
angles  surmounted  by  domes.  All  these 
structures,  including,  of  course,  their  return 
fronts  in  Shakespeare-street,  Market-street, 
and  Hood-street  were  erected  by  Grainger  and 
designed  by  one  of  the  four  architects  he 
employed — Benjamin  Green,  John  Dobson, 
John  Wardle,  and  John  Walker;  most  of 
them  by  the  first  named.  They  are  all, 
though  varied  in  grouping  and  details,  of 
similar  character,  four  stories  high,  the 
Cowest  consisting  of  shop  fronts  and  the  top 
one  an  attic,  with  an  order  between,  running 
through  two  stories.  The  theatre  alone  has, 
on  its  main  front,  an  order  of  the  whole 
(height  of  the  building  and  a pedimented 
-portico  extending  over  the  pavement.  They 
■are  not  calculated  as  designs  to  satisfy  any 
craving  for  originality  or  the  picturesque,  but 
neither  are  they  paltry,  strained,  or  fussy. 
'They  are  the  learned  and  self-restrained  pro- 
duct of  a time  when  learning  and  self-restraint 
were  held  in  more  esteem  than  originality  ; 
■and  if  they  do  not  greatly  interest  us,  we  can- 
not but  admit  their  excellent  qualities,  and 
they  are  certainly  effective  in  the  mass. 
At  the  top  of  Grey-street,  at  its  junction 
with  Grainger-street,  is  the  great  Doric 
column  surmounted  by  a statue  of  Earl 
Grey,  which  was  erected  to  commemorate 
t Le  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  The 
■absurdity  of  such  monuments  is  so  obvious, 
and  now  so  generally  acknowledged,  that 
one  need  not  insist  on  it ; but  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  the  position  chosen  for  so  striking 
an  object,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  facing 
down  two  long  main  streets,  makes  it  an 
important  ornament  of  the  town  that  could 
ill  be  spared.  All  the  upper  part  of  Grainger- 
street  is  similar  in  its  main  features  to  Grey- 
street,  having  been  also  built  by  the  man 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name  ; but  there  is  a 
new  stone  front  to  the  ground  story  of  the 
-London  and  Midland  Bank,  opposite  the  end 
of  Market-street,  that  is  well  worthy  of 
•notice.  Nuns-street  also  evidently  dates 
from  Grainger’s  time,  and  shows  how 
passable  an  effect  may  be  obtained  by  merely 
a few  well  proportioned  breaks  and  a good 
cornice. 

The  Bigg  Market  is  chiefly  surrounded  by 
old  brick  buildings,  and  among  the  modern 


and,  some  of  them,  ambitious  stone  fronts 
the  only  one  that  calls  for  notice  is  “Central 
Buildings,”  a broad  gabled  wall  contain- 
ing two  large  two-storied  oriels,  above  which 
there  is  a long  range  of  windows,  separated 
by  little  columns.  The  detail  is  unfortu- 
nately not  equal  to  the  general  arrangement. 
At  the  bottom  of  Bigg  Market,  between  the 
Cloth  Market  and  Groat  Market,  is  the  block 
containing  the  Town  Hall,  corporation 
offices,  corn  exchange,  &c.  The  narrow 
upper  end  is  surmounted  by  an  ill-shaped 
turret,  and  looks  altogether  uninteresting ; 
but  on  the  broader  front  in  Mosley-street 
the  same  rather  common-place  features  (with- 
out the  turret)  have  a far  from  bad  effect, 
a result  that  seems  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  greater  breadth.  The  front  of  the  Col- 
lingwood  Restaurant  in  the  Groat  Market  is 
designed  in  a style  that  seems  to  be  a 
modern  variation  of  the  Elizabethan,  and 
would  be  very  charming  if  the  upper  part 
were  as  good  as  the  ground  story,  and  if  the 
windows  had  stone  mullions  instead  of  thin 
wooden  ones.  Opposite  to  the  Mosley- 
street  front  of  the  Town  Hall  is  the 
old  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  now  the 
Cathedral,  with  its  well-known  tower 
surmounted  by  a sort  of  crown  formed  of 
four  flying  buttresses  that  rise  from  inside 
the  lofty  angle  pinacles  to  support  a central 
stone  lantern  (see  lithograph  and  Fig.  3). 
This  crown  was  erected  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  original  from  which  the  similar 
ones  at  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  were  imi- 
tated ; the  pinacles  and  parapets  of  the  tower 
were  no  doubt  re-built  at  the  same  time,  if 
not  the  whole  belfry  stage.  The  body  of  the 
church,  though  large,  consisting  of  a long 
nave  and  chancel  with  very  broad  aisles, 
transepts,  and  the  rather  unusual  feature  in 
an  English  church  of  a south  chapel  near  the 
west  end,  is  a very  plain  specimen  of  late 
Middle  Gothic,  the  richest  piece  of  old  work 
being  the  lierne  vault  of  the  lowest  stage  in 
the  tower.  There  is  also  a rich  wooden 
font-cover  of  very  late  date  and  poorly 
carved,  surmounting  a plain,  purbeck  vase- 
shaped font — ornamented  with  coats  of 
arms ! The  modern  reredos  would  have 
been  better  higher  and  rather  larger  in 
scale,  and  the  very  rich  wooden  screens 
and  bishop’s  throne  are  much  better 
in  execution  than  in.design.  In  the  retro-choir 
is  a large  picture  ascribed  to  Tintoretto,  and 
a very  good  modern  triptych.  There  is  a 
very  pleasing  seventeenth  century  building  in 
the  churchyard,  chiefly  used  as  vestries.  The 
narrow  corner  building  occupied  by  Lock- 
hart’s cafe,  opposite  the  west  end  of  the 


church,  is  nicely  designed,  and  the  large 
block  by  the  late  Mr.  Parnell,  called  High 
Level  Buildings,  though  otherwise  rather 
commonplace,  acquires  a great  deal  of 
character  from  the  broad  arched  bays 
introduced  near  the  end.  Very  much  finer, 
and  more  effective,  however,  is  the  old  Post 
Office,  built  in  1876  by  Mr.  J.  Williams.  It 
is  a building  of  three  bays,  four  stories  high, 
with  two  large  orders  superimposed,  ele- 
ments which,  combined  with  coarse  detail  as 
they  are,  would  not  usually  be  excep- 
tionally pleasing ; the  effect  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  deep  recessing  of  the  middle  bay  of 
the  two  lower  stories,  the  reduction  of  the 
lower  entablature  to  a minimum,  thus  giving 
prominence  to  the  crowning  one,  the  marked 
treatment  of  the  middle  window  over  the 
recess,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  angles 
with  heavy  rustication  ; its  lesson  seems  to 
be  that  style  and  detail  are  second  in  impor- 
tance to  the  way  in  which  they  are  used. 
The  weak,  lifeless,  uninteresting,  new  Post 
Office  buildings  in  the  rear,  facing  Westgate- 
road,  are  a sorry  contrast  to  the  old  one. 

There  are  two  large  and  very  satisfactory 
buildings  in  Collingwood-street ; Messrs. 
Hodgkin  & Company's  Bank  on  the  south 
side,  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson,  especially, 
is  a composition  of  the  highest  excellence  ; 
extremely  simple  in  its  elements,  depending 
solely  on  the  treatment  of  its  doorway  and 
windows  and  a crowning  entablature,  it  owes 
its  success  mainly  to  good  proportion  and 
detail  and  a judicious  distribution  of  solids, 
voids,  and  enrichment,  the  latter  consisting 
chiefly  of  rustication  and  a swag  ornament 
in  the  frieze.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
without  being  too  close  an  imitation  of  any 
of  them,  it  is  equal  in  beauty  to  the  best  of 
the  Florentine  palaces  on  which  it  is  founded. 
The  Northern  Assurance  Company’s  build- 
ing by  the  same  architect  (see  lithograph), 
though  not  equal  to  the  other,  is  also  pleas- 
ing ; it  has  a Roman  Ionic  pilaster  order  in 
the  upper  part  and  a good  crowning  cornice, 
the  pilaster  caps  are  heavy  and  not  very 
well  carved,  and  the  rather  poor  dormers  and 
one  or  two  other  weak  details  a little  spoil 
it.  The  Wood  Memorial  Hall,  at  the  corner 
of  Neville-street,  by  Mr.  Archibald  Dunn,  is 
designed  in  the  now  abandoned  heavy 
French  Gothic  style,  and  is  a clever  piece  of 
work  of  its  kind,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
some  of  the  difficulties  the  architect  had  to 
contend  with  in  trying  to  adapt  the  style  to 
modern  requirements  ; how  the  window 
arches  had  to  be  filled  up  to  get  a square 
head,  and  how  even  then  the  wide  spreading 
caps  of  the  shafts  in  the  jambs  would  overlap 
the  window  and  necessitate  a distortion  ot 
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the  frame,  and  how  the  wall  had  to  be  set 
back  to  get  something  in  the  shape  of  the 
supposed  necessary  buttresses.  As  far  as 
adaptability  is  concerned,  there  is  at  least  as 
much  to  be  said  for  the  Greek  style  of  the 
little  Literary  and  Philosophic  Society’s 
building  next  door.  The  Station  Hotel 
is  not  more  successful  architecturally  than 
most  large  hotels  ; but  the  Union  Club,  oppo- 
site, which  was  illustrated  in  the  Builder 
some  few  years  ago,  is  a very  pleasing  com- 
position ; it  is  a pity  that  the  details  of  the 
Francois  I.  style,  in  which  it  is  designed, 
were  not  more  closely  followed  ; the  general 
handling  is  so  skilful,  one  regrets  the  more 
the  lack  of  refinement  here  and  there.  Not 
much  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  statue  of 
George  Stephenson,  but  the  quaint  little 
gabled  building  facing  it  on  the  west  is 
interesting  ; one  wonders  how  the  date  1856 
comes  to  be  affixed  to  it ; it  cannot  be  a 
modern  design  one  would  think.  The  front 
of  the  Central  Railway  Station  is  one  of 
the  great  ornaments  of  the  town  ; it  was 
erected  by  the  late  John  Dobson  at  the  end 
of  the  forties  in  the  broad,  simple,  and 
scholarly  style  he  was  accustomed  to,  and 
the  long  wings  and  end  pavilions  are  as 
appropriate  and  effective  as  any  railway 
station  architecture  we  remember  to  have 
seen  (fig.  4). 

Close  to  the  railway  station,  at  the  corner 
of  Bewick-street,  is  another  very  successful, 
though  smaller,  building,  the  offices  of  the 
Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners,  erected 
in  1885.  It  is  a rectangular  block  of  Renais- 
sance character,  with  a rusticated  ground 
story  and  a good  cornice  over  the  first 
floor,  the  three  middle  windows  of  which  are 
deeply  recessed  and  circular-headed,  while 
those  in  the  wings  are  square.  It  is  all  good 
work,  but  what  gives  the  building  character 
especially  is  probably  the  treatment  of  the 
attic  to  the  wings,  which  is  ornamented  with 
large  shields  and  coats  of  arms  on  the  angles 
and  between  the  windows.  Nearly  opposite 


is  Pugin’s  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  a long, 1 
low,  three-aisled  church,  with  the  nave  and 
choir  under  one  roof,  and  not  much  wider 
than  the  aisles.  The  roofs  are  of  soft  wood 
with  arched  principals,  and  look  very  thin 
and  light ; that  over  the  choir  is  heavily ! 
painted  and  gilded.  The  detail  throughout 
is  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  very  care- 
fully carried  out,  especially  as  regards  the 
tracery  of  the  smaller  windows,  which  are  all  i 
different,  and  nearly  all  good  ; the  large  east ! 
and  west  windows,  the  west  one  particularly, 
are  poorer,  and  the  stained  glass,  with  which 
all  are  filled,  is  nearly  all  very  bad.  The 
stone  rood  screen  with  its  marble  shafts, 
though  rather  thin,  is  as  nice  as  anything  in 
the  building,  and  is,  we  take  it,  part  of  the 
original  work.  The  tower  and  spire,  which 
are  later  additions,  are  ill-proportioned  I 
and  badly  detailed,  which  is  a great  pity,  j 
Pugin’s  work,  though  far  beyond  anything  1 
else  of  his  time,  is  not  so  good  but  that 
a little  care  might  have  produced  a steeple 
at  least  worthy  of  it. 

The  first  noticeable  building  in  the  lower 
part  of  Grainger-street  is  St.  John's 
Church,  a plain  little  edifice  very  similar, 
on  a smaller  scale,  to  St.  Nicholas  ; there 
are  the  same  plan,  the  same  thin  octagonal 
piers  with  no  caps,  the  same  groined 
chamber  under  the  tower,  and  an  almost 
identical  font  cover.  The  church  is  said  to 
date  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  there 
is  one  early  capital  in  the  north  transept, 
but  most  of  the  recognisable  detail  is 
Perpendicular  (except  such  as  is  modern). 
The  Savings  Bank  opposite  is  a dignified 
little  old-fashioned  structure,  with  a 
rusticated  ground  story,  and  an  order  of 
pilasters  above,  which  become  Ionic  columns  j 
in  the  middle  of  each  face  and  sup- 
port a pediment.  The  gas  company’s 
offices,  to  the  north  of  the  church,  make  a very 
picturesque  block,  with  their  high  roofs  and 
Franfois  I.  dormers  and  forest  of  elaborate 
finials,  and  the  gabled  front  next  to  them  has 


a great  deal  of  character  ; but  most  of  the 
buildings  in  this  part  of  the  street  seem 
satisfied  to  depend  on  their  importance  and 
great  elaboration ; the  best,  after  those 
already  named,  is,  we  think,  the  first  Gothic 
one ; its  large  crocheted  gable  does,  at  any 
rate,  give  it  some  distinction,  and  its  detail 
is  in  character.  On  turning  into  Newgate- 
street  one  cannot  quite  pass  over  the  new 
Empire  Theatre  ; poor  as  it  is  in  the  lowe? 
part,  its  stepped  gables  and  flanking  turrets 
are  not  without  merit ; neither  is  the  queer 
little  Gothic  revival  castellated  block  oppo- 
site likely  to  escape  notice.  At  the  top  of  the 
street  is  St.  Andrew’s  church,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  King  David  during  the  Scotch 
occupation  of  the  town  ; it  has  a Norman1 
chancel  arch  and  other  traces  of  early  work, 
but  has  been  so  often  altered  and  restored 
that  its  history  is  obscure.  A part  of  the  old 
town  wall,  including  a bastion,  forms  the  north 
boundary  of  the  churchyard,  which  possibly 
accounts  for  the  church  having  suffered  a 
good  deal  and  required  much  rebuilding.  In 
the  neighbourhood  is  Eldon-square,  another 
of  Richard  Grainger’s  speculations ; it  iV 
surrounded  by  very  plain  three-storied  stone- 
houses  with  slightly-projecting  blocks  at  the 
corners  and  a lofty  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
end ; the  top  story  is  an  attic  above  a plain 
block,  cornice.  The  whole  quiet,  simple^ 
solid  composition  looks  like  a bit  of  old  Bath- 
dropped  down  in  Northumberland.  It  is 
now  on  the  borders  of  a rather  poor  quarter, 
on  one  side,  and  most  of  the  houses  have 
been  turned  into  offices.  A little  east  of  the 
square,  on  the  other  side  of  Blackett-street, 
there  is  an  interesting  little  building  of  about 
the  same  period  with  a recessed  centre  and1 
Greek  detail ; and  next  to  it  a lofty  new 
block,  with  mullioned  windows  and  large 
dormers,  that  is  well  detailed  and  looks  as  if 
it  would  be  a success  when  complete.  The 
little  old  Presbyterian  church  opposite  is  a- 
reasonably  good  example  of  revived  Gothic, 
and  there  are  several  important  new  stone 
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buildings  between  this  point  and  the  top  of 
Pilgrim-street,  but  most  of  Blackett-street  is 
taken  up  with  very  plain  brick  fronts. 

The  Central  Police-courts  in  Pilgrim-street 
is  a florid,  and  not  too  successful,  composi- 
tion in  a sort  of  Venetian  Renaissance  manner, 
with  a large  octagonal  lantern.  St.  Andrew’s 
Roman  Catholic  church  behind  them  in 
Worsiold-street,isa  modern  Gothic  structure 
of  good  Decorated  detail,  with  one  narrow 
aisle  and  a short  apsidal  sanctuary.  Close 
to  this  is  the  gaol,  which  has  a boldly  and 
originally  designed  entrance  gateway,  with 
battered  walls  and  a huge  roll  and  cavetto 
cornice,  rather  resembling  a pair  of  Egyptian 
pylons,  but  much  spoilt  by  one  side  being 
pierced  with  windows.  Nearly  opposite  the 
police-courts  is  the  New  Masonic  Hall,  by 
Mr.  John  Johnson  : as  a composition  it  has 
rather  too  much  in  it,  and,  although  it  prob- 
ably looked  fairly  well  on  paper,  it  appears 
thin  in  execution,  owing  to  the  very  slight 
projection  of  the  parts.  The  new  offices  of 
the  Water  Company,  and  particularly  the 
business  block  next  to  it,  are  excellent 
examples  of  recent  Renaissance  work  ; the 
former  has  a large  Corinthian  pilaster 
order  in  the  upper  part,  with  a deep 
ornamented  frieze  and  good  cornice  ; the 
front  is  pleasantly  broken  by  little  stone 
balconies  to  the  second  floor  windows, 
and  the  dormers  are  cleverly  treated,  but 
the  doorway  is  rather  weak  and  the  rusticated 
ground  story  is  too  thin  and  small  in  scale 
for  the  large  order  above.  The  building 
next  door,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Rich  (see  litho- 
graph), suffers  even  more  than  usual  in 
appearance  from  the  glass  shop  fronts  on 
which  the  wall  stands  ; perhaps  because  the 
upper  part  is  so  solid  and  good.  There  is  no 
order,  but  the  necessary  windows  are  made 
the  most  of,  being  carefully  proportioned  and 
treated  according  to  their  importance,  from 
the /rich  architraves  and  rustications  of  the 
first  floor  to  the  plain  squares  and  circles  of 
the  top  ones,  a good  and  very  original  cornice 
surmounting  the  whole.  Nearly  opposite  is 
a rather  interesting  old  brick  building  with 
small  projecting  wings,  formerly  the 
“Queen’s  Head  Inn  ” and  now  occupied  by 
the  Liberal  Club.  The  Royal  Arcade,  facing 
the  end  of  Mosley-street,  another  of 
Grainger’s  works,  is  a building  of  Greek 
detail  with  a Doric  order  to  the  ground  story, 
and  a Corinthian  one  running  through  the 
first  and  second,  which  has  very  beautiful 
caps  to  the  the  columns  ; the  upper  floors 
are  recessed  between  small  wings  and  have 
a fine  frieze  andmodillion  cornice  of  unusual 
design,  above  which  is  a plain  attic  story  and 
high  balustrade — the  latter  very  much  out  of 
keeping  with  the  Greek  details. 

Near  the  east  end  of  the  Arcade,  and 
now  partly  buried  by  the  viaduct  carrying 


the  City-road,  is  a block  of  seventeenth 
century  almshouses,  called  the  Holy  Jesus 
Hospital  (fig.  5),  a three-story  brick  building 
with  quaint  end  gables,  very  small  windows 
and  a ground  story  set  back  behind  an  arcade 
ot  small  arches  formed  of  curious  round-edged 
bricks  : there  is  a very  large  stone  fountain 
in  front  of  the  centre,  opposite  to  the  old 
wooden  staircase  which  has  a solid  character- 
istic balustrade.  The  little  hospital  for 
sick  children  facing  the  almshouses  is  a new 
building  of  good  design,  but  faced  with  red 
pressed  bricks  with  black  joints  that  give  it 
a hard  appearance.  The  National  Tele- 
phone offices  in  the  lower  part  of  Pilgrim- 
street  (fig.  6),  a new  red  stone  struc- 
ture by  Messrs.  Armstrong  & Knowles, 
is  carefully  designed,  and  has  some  interest- 
ing features,  among  which  the  double- 
arched  entrance  is  the  best ; the  lights  of 
the  principal  windows  are  rather  too 
wide,  and  suffer  from  being  filled  with 
large  undivided  sheets  of  glass.  There  are 
a number  of  old  brick  buildings  of  the 
late  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
in  the  neighbourhood,  notably  a lar^e 
one  exactly  opposite,  which  has  a wide 
projecting  and  beautifully  carved  wooden 
cornice.  At  the  bottom  of  the  street 
on  a spur  of  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a low- 
lying  and  squalid  quarter  of  the  town, 
is  All  Saints’  Church  (see  lithograph),  a 
building  which  has  several  times  been  illus- 
trated; it  has  a curious  elliptical  shaped 
nave  and  no  chancel.  It  was  erected  in 
1789  on  the  site  of  an  older  church  which 
tradition  asserts  had  succeeded  a Roman 
pantheon.  The  plan  is  really  almost  circular, 
and  with  the  two  semicircular  recesses  is 
not  unlike  a Roman  one  ; probably  the  tradi- 
tion put  it  into  the  head  of  the  architect  to 
adopt  so  unusual  a form.  The  tower  rises 
to  a considerable  height,  a circular  vestibule 
being  formed  in  its  base  and  a Characteristic 
Wren-hke  spire  erected  upon  it.  The  detail 
generally  is  delicate  and  resembles  the  work 
of  Adam  and  Wood,  and  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  spacious  interior  has  a rather 
impressive  effect. 

Between  the  shabby  neighbourhood  round 
the  church  and  the  quays  are  Queen-street, 
King-street,  and  Lombard-street,  bordered 
by  loity  new  stone  commercial  buildings  of 
imposing  appearance,  but  mostly  suffering, 
i-rc  s|miIar  buildings  elsewhere,  from  the 
difficulty  most  architects  find  in  grappling 
W v «Te  demand  for  a maximum  of  window, 
a difficulty  that  seems  generally  met  by  an 
ill-judged  effort  to  make  the  most  of  the  re- 
maining  wall  space  by  cutting  it  up  as  much 
as  possible.  The  buildings  in  these  streets 
are  above  the  average  of  such  work,  but 
there  is  none  that  one  can  pick  out  as  quite  suc- 
cessful except  the  Tyne  Steam  Shipping 


Company’s  offices,  by  the  late  Mr.  R 1 
Johnson,  a composition  with  a small  pilaster 
order  to  each  story,  carefully  spaced  mul- 
lioned  windows  and  large  dormers  that  is 
entirely  charming.  The  Custom  House  on 
the  quays  has  a satisfactory  little  well- 
proportioned  Classic  front,  but  is  of  no  great 
importance  ; between  it  and  the  Broad  Chare 
—chare  being  the  Newcastle  equivalent  for 
alley— is  the  old  Trinity  House,  surrounded 
by  a maze  ot  almshouses,  mostly  built  about 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Tile 
entrance  is  used  as  a kind  of  museum  and 
in  the  Board-room  and  Hall,  which  has  some 
good  oak  panelling,  are  a number  of  pictures 
mostly  connected  with  naval  matters,  and 
several  of  them  very  good.  The  interesting 
fifteenth-century  chapel  is  fitted  up  with 
Elizabethan  woodwork,  and  its  ceiling  is 
intended  to  represent  the  underside  of  a 
ship  s deck,  presumably  that  the  pensioners 
might  ieel  themselves  at  home.  There  are 
a number  of  eighteenth-century  brick  houses 
about  this  neighbourhood,  some  with 
moulded  brick  and  stone  work  about  them 
one,  in  Broad  Chare,  with  elliptical 
window  arches,  but  most  are  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  dilapidation,  and  given 
over  to  a very  poor  class  of  inhabi- 
tants.  ifie  old  Iveelmen's  Hospital,  dated 
1701,  in  the  City-road,  is  hardly  more 
presentable;  one  of  its  curious  dormer 
gables  is  gone,  the  central  turret  with  its 
sundial  is  stuccoed  over,  and  the  front  is 
provided  with  wooden  eaves,  gutters  and 
down-spouts.  It  stands  next  to  an  enor- 
mous modern  Board  school  with  crows’-foot 
gables,  which,  though  it  could  never  be  very 
ornamental,  might  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved if  the  turret  had  received  more  care- 
ful  consideration.  Passing  from  this  point 
towards  Trafalgar-street,  one  passes  near  St. 
Cuthbert  s Church,  a new  red-brick  edifice  of 
good  lancet  style  by  Mr.  A.  Gibson,  with  a tall 
tower  surmounted  by  a short  square  spire 
and  a circular  apse.  In  the  choir  is  some 
very  good  stall-work  and  colour  decoration 
and  an  excellently  - designed  reredos  by 
Messrs.  Hicks  & Charlwood. 

Trafalgar-street  lies  close  to  the  line  of 
the  o!d  town  wall,  and  just  before  coming  to 
Melbourne-street,  and  at  the  corner  of 
Carlisle-street  one  sees  two  of  the  bastions 
which  have  been  retained,  with  the  rather 
interesting  little  classic  structures  that  sur- 
mount them,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  used 
as  a dissenting  chapel.  St.  Peter's  Church 
in  Oxford-street,  built  in  1843,  is  an  excellent 
example  for  its  date  of  a modern  Decorated 
Gothic  church  and  has  a very  well-propor- 
tioned  tower  and  spire.  The  Public  Library, 
in  Bridge-street,  is  a very  ornate  stone  build- 
nig  with  a long  front  in  Modern  Renaissance 
style,  with  a projecting  portico  and  a raised 
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centre  consisting  of  a caryatide  order  sup- 
porting a pediment.  The  projecting  wings, 
one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  do  not  correspond  ; and  the  whole 
design,  though  it  has  the  dignity  given  by  a 
good  deal  of  blank  wall  space,  is  but  a 
moderately  successful  piece  of  architecture. 
A little  west  of  the  Library,  on  the  same 
side,  there  is  a new  business  building  which 
has  some  effectively  designed  dormers.  In 
Northumberland-street  a wall-paper  maker 
has  planted  rather  wildly  designed,  but  not 
ineffective,  wooden  features  on  the  old  brick 
front  of  his  premises  ; and  Messrs.  Armstrong 
& Knowles  have  no  doubt  done  all  they  could 
to  make  the  best  of  Messrs.  Coates  & Sons’ 
premises— the  lower  part  of  which  is  all  plate 

glass by  the  use  of  excellent  detail  and 

putting  only  a row  of  quiet  but  well-designed 
gables  to  the  upper  part.  The  pilasters 
on  the  new  stone  front,  two  houses  further 
on,  are  sadly  spoiled  for  want  of  a little 
entasis.  There  is  a group  of  very  good 
buildings  at  the  end  of  Northumberland-road, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  the  Medical 
College  (fig.  7),  a red  brick  building  with 
stone  and  terra-cotta  dressings  by  Messrs. 
Dunn  & Hansom ; it  is  of  Late  Gothic 
design  with  crenellated  parapets,  mullioned 
windows,  and  a lofty  central  tower  over  the 
entrance,  in  the  manner  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  colleges,  and  is  well  carried  out. 
Opposite  to  it  is  a school  and  master’s 
house  in  Queen  Anne  style,  which  it  is 
difficult  to”  believe  is  not  old  work.  They 
are  built  of  thin  bricks  with  stone  quoins, 
and  have  wooden  bays  and  oriels,  and  a 
heavy  wooden  cornice.  The  entrance  is 
flanked  by  two  little  square  towers  with 
ogee  roofs  ; the  detail  throughout  is  remark- 
ably good,  and  the  character  preserved  with- 
out a flaw.  The  Congregational  church  which 
stands  next  to  the  school  has  a large  octa- 
gonal central  lantern  and  spire,  and,  though 
rather  thin  and  weak  looking,  is  reasonably 
well  detailed  and  a very  fine  piece  of  group- 
ing. The  Presbyterian  church,  opposite,  is 
also  very  good,  with  the  exception  of  the 


belfry  stage  of  the  tower,  which  wants  bold- 
ness. Messrs.  Brady  & Martin’s  premises, 
and  the  Pitman’s  Institute,  in  the  same 
group  are  both,  also,  worthy  of  notice. 

The  Durham  College  of  Science  (fig.  8)  in 
the  north  of  'kthe  town,  near  the  Leazes,  is  a 
very  large  block  of  building  in  red  brick  and 
stone,  with  mullioned  windows  of  late 
character  and  Elizabethan  detail,  by  Messrs. 
R.  J.  Johnson  and  F.  W.  Rich.  It  has  a 
lofty  tower  over  the  main  entrance,  flanked 
by  very  prettily  finished  octagonal  turrets, 
and,  though  comparatively  plain,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  effective  but  ior  the  undivided 
glass  in  the  windows,  which  much  injures  its 
character.  The  Hancock  Natural  History 
Museum,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  a 
dignified,  but  plain,  old-fashioned  edifice 
with  an  order  of  square  piers  and  a plain 
cornice  and  high  blocking  course. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Westgate- 
road  there  are  several  old  classic  buildings, 
including  the  County  Court  and  old  Assem- 
bly Rooms,  and  especially  a building 
opposite  the  County  Court,  that  are  worthy 
of  notice  ; and  just  beyond  Clayton-street, 
are  two  new  stone  commercial  buildings 
with  Ionic  pilaster  orders,  the  first  of  which, 
we  believe,  is  by  Messrs.  Armstrong  and 
Knowles  (see  lithograph) ; and  a very  good 
piece  of  work  ; a little  spoiled,  perhaps,  by 
its  staring,  polished  red  granite  ground  story, 
and  by  some  rather  weak  carving,  but  with 
good  architectural  detail  and  pleasant  pro- 
portions ; the  little  round  turret  that  sur- 
mounts the  rounded  corner  is  an  especially 
charming  incident.  The  Co-operative  Print- 
ing Society’s  building,  by  Mr.  Rich  (see  litho- 
graph), and  Rutherford  College  in  Bath-lane, 
are  also  noticeable  ; the  latter,  though  very 
plain  generally,  has  some  original  treatment 
and  good  late  Gothic  character  in  its  front. 
Close  by  Bath-lane  another  section  of 
the  old  wall  is  to  be  seen.  Beyond 
this  there  is  nothing  in  Westgate-road 
of  architectural  interest  until  St.  Matthew’s 
Church  is  reached.  This  is  a late 
Decorated  Gothic  building  of  exceptional 


excellence,  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  J.  John-1 
son  (see  lithograph),  the  tower  being  par-ji 
ticularly  good,  especially  the  belfry  stage  and  :: 
the  graceful  angle  turrets  surmounting  it ; 
all  the  detail,  even  where  some  originality  is. 
shown,  is  in  character  and  carefully  de-i 
signed  and  executed.  St.  Mary's,  Rye  Hill,  ji 
an  older  Gothic  church,  by  the  late  Benjamin  ii 
Green,  is  a cruciform  Decorated  Gothic  jj 
edifice,  with  a well-proportioned  tower  and  n 
spire  at  -the  crossing,  and  is  fairly  wellp 
detailed  for  the  period  when  it  was  built,  li 
though  hardly  interesting  now.  All  around,  it 
and  west  of  this  church,  the  neighbourhood  o 
is  residential,  mostly  consisting  of  small  p 
brick  houses,  not  architecturally  interesting,! 
but  pleasantly  situated  in  wide  streets  and  a 
among  well-kept  gardens.  The  places  of 
worship  of  various  denominations  area 
numerous,  but  it  will  suffice  to  mention  the;  I 
new  Congregational  Church  at  the  corner  of  , 
Elswick  Park,*  an  early  Gothic  composition'!) 
of  much  better  design  and  detail  than  most,* 
and  Messrs.  Dunn  & Hansom's  lofty  and! 
original  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
St.  Michael,  a cruciform  building  of  Flowing': 
Decorated  style  with  a large  stone  octagonal;!* 
lantern  at  the  crossing  (see  lithograph),',  theit 
detail  of  which  is  learned  and  the  vertical! 
character  very  impressive.  We  give  illustra-:-] 
tions  of  three  of  the  Board  Schools ; the:! 
Royal  Jubilee  Board  School  (fig.  9),  by! 
Messrs.  Dunn,  Hansom,  & Fenwicke  ; the! 
Ouseburn  Schools,  by  Mr.  Rich,  and  the! 
Sandyford-road  School,  by  Messrs.  Armstrongib 
& Knowles  (see  lithographs).  Among  other  . 
buildings  illustrated  which  we  have  not  hadb 
space  to  describe  specially  are  the  two  large; : 
blocks  of  building  by  Messrs.  Oliver  &| 
Leeson;  the  Home  for  Incurables,  by  Mr. I 
Shewbrooks,  and  two  street  fronts  by  the! 
same  architect ; one  of  which,  Guildhall- 1 
chambers,  is  an  exceedingly  pleasing  andj: 
refined  elevation. 

There  is  so  much  of  architectural  interest! 
in  Newcastle  that  it  is  not  possible  to  notice! 
every  building,  especially  in  the  outskirts,! 

* Sec  ihe  Builder  of  the  24th  ult. 
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ex-volo.  Its  interest  consists  in  its  close 
analogy  to  the  figure  usually  known  as  Peitlio 
in  the  Parthenon  frieze,  a figure  seated  next, 
it  will  be  remembered,  to  the  undoubted 
Aphrodite.  It  has  been  urged  that  Peitho 
(Persuasion)  is  too  feeble  and  allegorical  a 
personality  to  claim  a place  among  this 
assembly  of  august  Olympians.  M.  Pottier 
points  out  that  she  was  from  very  early  days 
the  object,  conjointly  with  Aphrodite,  of  a 
definite  cultus,  a cultus  imported  according  to 
Pausanias  by  Theseus.  Her  sanctuary  stood 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Propylma.  The 
terra-cotta  he  believes  to  be  one  of  the  many 
ex-votos  suspended  there. 


employed  in  part  in  the  restoration  and 
embellishment  of  the  theatre.  Pergamos 
boasted  descent  from  Heracles,  through 
Ange  and  Telephos.  The  Delphians  had  a 
feast,  " Eumeneia,”  in  the  month  Heracleios, 
and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they 
decorated  their  theatre  with  a subject  com- 
plimentary to  the  donor.  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  M.  Perdrizel,  who  publishes  the  account. 


New  Crystal  THE  ProsP^tUS  of  a new 
Palace  Crystal  Palace  Company,  with 

Company.  a capital  of  considerably  over 
half  a million,  is  to  be  issued  in  the  course 
of  the  present  month.  The  Crystal  Palace 
has  been  such  a valuable  institution  in  con- 
nection with  public  recreation,  not  unmixed 
with  instruction,  that  its  continued  existence 
is  a subject  of  almost  national  interest,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  new  company 
it  will  enter  on  a new  and  prosperous 


NOTES. 

_ u In  the  last  issue  of  the  " Bulle- 

tin Parthenon^1'11  Corr.  Hellenique  ” (XII., 
1S9S,  August,  p.  v.)  M.  Edmond 
PottYkr  publishes  an  archaic  terra-cotta 
found  in  tire  excavations  on  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  which  is  of  considerable  interest  in 
relation  to  a group  of  seated  divinities  in  the 
east  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  The  terra- 
cotta plaque  in  question  is  one  of  six 
replicas  all  representing  the  same  subject, 
le.t  a woman  seated  on  a diphros , or  stool 
with  room  for  two  persons,  her  feet  resting 
on  a footstool.  The  design  is  worked 
in  very  low  relief,  and  is  in  the  style 
of  the  late  sixth  or  very  early  fifth 
century  b.c.  The  plaque  is  pierced  with 
a hole  for  suspension,  and  was  evidently  an 


Discoveries 
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day  concerts,  which  arose  from  small  begin- 
nings, have  become  of  European  fame. 
The  Palace  had  the  credit  of  having 
made  the  first  large  collection  of  casts 
of  antique  and  modern  sculpture  avail- 
able for  Londoners  (though  they  are  not 
grouped  together  as  a collection)  ; the  models 
of  architectural  courts  of  various  styles  are 
of  considerable  educational  value.  But  its 
occasional  collections  of  pictures  have  almost 
always  been  bad,  consisting  generally,  one 
may  say,  of  pictures  which  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  exhibit  anywhere  else.  Such  col- 
lections are  neither  of  value  for  recreation 
or  education.  To  secure  some  really  good 
art-exhibitions  would  add  an  important 
attraction,  and  keep  this  branch  of  Crystal 
Palace  culture  on  a level  with  its  musical 
reputation. 


incorrect.  “ Our  water  supply,”  he  says, 

" is  one  of  the  very  best,  if  not  the  best,'’  in 
England ; and  so  the  President  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  is  set  at  nought. 


The  question  which  has  arisen 
toUSSSl’  in  the  Liverpool  County  Court 


The  continued  drought  still 
Drought  and  forms  the  subject  of  vehement, 
Water  uPp  y.  an  j scientific  letters 

in  the  daily  newspapers.  The  question  as  to 
what  is  and  what  is  not  a “ water  famine 
especially  exercises  much  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  the  writers.  One  remarks,  rather 
sarcastically,  that  Nottingham  and  Leicester 
are  not  suffering  from  any  scarcity  with  19 
and  20  gallons  per  day  per  head — in  fact, 
that  those  cities  have  " abundance  ” — whilst 
in  East  London  25  gallons  per  head  per 
day  is  a " water  famine.”  Mr.  Chaplin, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  acted  the  part  of 
Job’s  Comforter  last  Saturday,  in  a public 
speech  reminding  people  that  there  are  many 
parts  of  the  country  which  are  worse  off  for 
water  than  the  East  End— as  though  that 
could  make  amends  for  the  recurring  failure 
of  the  supply  in  that  part  of  the  metropolis. 
Not  to  be  beaten,  a Berkshire  writer  explains 
that  he  has  been  told  that  on  the  Oxfordshire 
hills  people  are  paying  for  water  by  the  pailful. 
Many  of  these  writers  seem  to  forget  the  one 
important  point,  so  far,  at  least,  as  London  is 
concerned.  People  here  are  called  upon  to 
pay  a very  heavy  rate  for  what  they  do  not 
get.  They  have  practically  no  redress,  as 
the  control  of  the  supply  is  not  in  their  own 
hands.  It  has  been  conclusively  proved  that 
plenty  of  water  is  obtainable  by  those  who 
fail  to  supply  it,  if  they  will  only  go  to  the 
expense  of  getting  it.  Instead  of  doing  that, 
a patchwork  compromise  is  suggested,  which 
Londoners  do  not  like,  and  Bills  bolstering 
up  the  patchwork  are,  therefore,  blocked. 
Stubborn  as  ever,  the  suppliers  wait  events. 
The  inevitable  comes,  and  the  people  are 
reminded  (in  a way)  that  the  failure  is 
their  own  fault.  It  is  simply  absurd  to 
suggest  that  there  is  not  enough  water 
in  England  for  its  inhabitants— as  some 
have  maintained.  The  fact  is  that,  in  spite 
of  the  assertion  that  Nottingham  and 
Leicester  find  19  to  20  gallons  per  head  per 
day  "abundance,”  people  want  more  and 
more  water  every  year.  The  demands  of 
sanitation  compel  this,  and  the  natural 
instincts  and  requirements  of  the  average 
citizen  are  in  its  favour.  The  quantity  per 
head  demanded  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s 
Commission— so  fondly  quoted  by  the  up- 
to-date  " authority  ’’—must  be  reconsidered. 
The  prophets  have  not  been  missing  during 
the  drought,  and  they  have  written  letters 
enough ; would  they  have  written  so  much 
had  their  predictions  not  been  fulfilled  ? 
Finally,  we  have  the  Mayor  of  Lyme  Regis, 
who  informs  us  that  what  Sir  J.  Fayrer  told 
the  Sanitary  Institute  at  Birmingham 
respecting  the  water  supply  to  his  village  is 


upon  the  construction  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  as  to  whether 
it  is  necessary  for  a widow  to  take  out 
Letters  of  Administration  belore  compensa- 
tion can  be  paid  to  her,  is  one  of  great  interest. 
We  think,  however,  that  there  is  not  really 
much  difficulty  on  the  point,  and  the  County 
Court  judge  seems  to  have  been  rather 
hypercritical.  Section  5 clearly  contemplates 
the  case  of  there  neither  being  an  executor 
nor  administrator  of  the  deceased  workman. 
Then  the  compensation  under  the  Act 
is  to  be  paid  "to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
his  dependants.’’  A wife  is  a dependant, 
so,  therefore,  is  a widow,  and  so  she  can 
receive  some  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  com- 
pensation. It  is  only  in  regard  to  the  divi 
sion  of  the  compensation  that  there  is  any 
difficulty.  For  the  words  which  we  have 
quoted  above  seem  to  introduce  an  ambiguity. 
If  a hundred  pounds  is  awarded  to  a widow 
and  her  three  children  there  must  apparently 
be  some  kind  of  agreement  among  them,  or 
else  an  arbitration,  unless  the  judge,  appar- 
ently extra-judicially,  can  induce  the  family 
to  agree  to  such  division  as  he  may  think 
desirable. 


been  certified  in  writing  by  the  station 

engineer  to  be  of  approved  pattern.  Con- 
sumers, therefore,  must  submit  any  new 
fitting  they  may  desire  to  use  for  the 
approval  of  the  engineer,  and  “ if  ap- 
proved, the  certificate  issued  will  apply 
only  to  the  individual  article.”  If  manufac- 
turers wish  to  have  their  wares  "approved”  I 
they  must  send  two  samples  of  each  ( 
fitting  to  the  Corporation  works.  If  the  | 
tests  are  satisfactory  the  engineer  issues  | 
a certificate  which  gives  the  manufacturers  j 
permission  to  supply  fittings  of  exactly  the 
same  pattern  for  one  year.  If  they  succumb 
to  the  temptation  of  using  this  certificate  for 
advertising  purposes,  or  alter  the  design  of 
their  fittings,  then  we  are  told  that  the  certi- 
ficate will  be  cancelled  and  their  wares  cease, 
to  be  "approved.”  The  samples  became 
the  absolute  property  of  the  corporation,  and 
if  approved  they  will  be  kept  for  inspection  c 
at  the  electric  light  station.  The  testing  and 
arranging  of  all  the  samples  that  will  now, 
come  pouring  into  the  Corporation  works 
will  entail  a great  deal  of  labour  on  the 
electrical  staff,  and  if  they  intend  testingj 
glow  lamps  a great  increase  in  the  staff  will 
be  necessary.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  the  corporation  will  be  able  tot 
stamp  out  "jerry"  wiring  by  enforcing  thes< 
novel  rules. 


We  are  informed  that  "owing 
J'rSsUne  to  the  unreliability  of  many 
Materials,  private  and  so-called  exhibi- 
tion tests  of  inventors  or  traders  in  fire- 
resisting  materials  and  systems,’  the  British 
Fire  Prevention-  Committee  have  made 
arrangements  for  a series  of  tests  of 
an  entirely  independent  character.  A 
suitable  testing  station  has  been  obtained 
near  Regent’s  Park,  within  easy  reach  of  the 
West  End,  and  the  necessary  arrangements 
are  already  being  made  to  inaugurate  the 
first  series  of  tests.  Systematic  research 
work  in  the  question  of  fire  resistance  has 
as  yet  only  been  commenced  in  the  States, 
and  the  testing  station  in  question  will  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The  preliminary 
arrangements  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Edwin  O.  Sachs,  acting  for  the  Executive, 
and  Mr.  Frederic  R.  Farrow,  acting  for  the 
Commercial  section.  The  tests  in  each  case 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  Executive  in  con- 
junction with  representatives  of  the  Council 
and  the  general  body  of  members,  and  the 
reports  will  take  the  form  of  statements  of 
facts,  supplemented  by  diagrams  and  photo- 
graphs, duly  attested.  If  this  proposal  is 
adequately  carried  out  in  a scientific  manner, 
as  we  have  reason  to  think  it  will  be,  the 
results  ought  to  be  of  great  value  to  archi- 
tects.   


Workshops  for  The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 
injured  is  occupied  with  an  important^ 
Workmen.  , r . . ,1  i 

scheme  for  organising,  in  tnel 

suburbs  of  the  city,  a series  of  special! 
ateliers  where  working-men  who  have  sus-j 
tained  injuries  in  the  course  of  their  work, 
which  would  preclude  their  entering  agair| 
on  the  ordinary  work  on  buildings  or  ir 
manufactories,  may  find  employment  ir 
which  they  could  turn  to  advantage  theiij 
special  training  as  artisans.  The  scheme  is: 
still  in  an  initial  stage,  but  if  successful  in 
will  no  doubt  be  a very  beneficial  project 
and  may  have  imitators  elsewhere. 


Memorial  to 
Shanklin. 


It  is  proposed  to  erect 
memorial  to  Keats  in  thdl 
Church  of  St.  Saviour  on  thtj 
Cliff  at  Shanklin,  and  the  Town  Council  wil 
give  the  name  of  " Keats’  Green  ” to  tha 
part  of  the  promenade  on  the  cliff  whiclj 
extends  to  the  "look-out.”  In  1819  Keat:j 
quitted  " Lawn  Bank,”  Hampstead,  to  join 
Rice  at  Shanklin,  where,  in  a cottage  (sincu 
demolished)  near  the  Cliff  Green,  he  set  t< 
work,  in  July,  with  Charles  Armitage  Brown! 
on  the  tragedy  of  "Otho  the  Great,’’  anoj 
began  his  own  " Lamia.” 


Wesleyan  We  learn  that  the  Trustees  o 
Centenary  Hall,  tjie  Wesleyan  Centenary v Hal 

Bishopsgate- 
street. 


The  revised  regulations  issued 
Me"5S“  by  the  electricity  department 
Wiring  Rules.  Qf  tjje  Manchester  Corporation 
are  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  all 
interested  in  electric  flighting.  The  rules 
have  evidently  been  most  carefully  prepared, 
and  the  originality  displayed  reflects  great 
credit  on  Mr.  Wordingham,  the  head 
engineer.  They  contain,  however,  an  inno- 
vation in  electric  lighting  practice,  the  work- 
ing of  which  will  be  watched  carefully  by 
other  corporations.  According  to  the  rules, 
no  switch,  fuse,  fitting,  or  other  apparatus 
must  be  used  by  a consumer  which  has  not 


and  Mission  House,  Bishops 
gate-street  Within,  have  finally  decided  t 
retain  the  present  site  for  their  new  build 
ings  to  be  erected  at  an  estimated  expend 
ture  of  70,000/.  It  is  proposed  to  let  th: 
ground  floor  as  commercial  offices,  and  t 
use  the  rest  of  the  new  buildings  for  th: 
purposes  of  their  home  and  foreign  mis 
sions  and  various  other  departments.  Th 
existing  hall  was  erected  in  1838-9  t 
commemorate  the  first  centenary  of  thl 
Wesleyan  Methodists;  in  1842  was  bui 
the  Missionary  Society’s  House  as  a depq 
for  missionaries’  foreign  outfits.  Th 
premises  have  a frontage  of  about  66  ft.  ani 
a depth  of  about  125  ft.,  covering  8,200  f 
superficial,  the  classical  facade  rises  to 
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height  of  80  ft.  Eleven  years  ago  the 
trustees  entered  into  negotiations— but  the 
project  was  ultimately  relinquished  — for 
taking  a site  on  the  Victoria  Embankment, 
and  offered  their  Bishopsgate-street  property, 
which  is  freehold,  for  public  sale,  having 
already  refused,  it  is  said,  200,000/.  for  it. 
At  the  auction  on  May  11,  1887,  at  the  Mart, 
the  property  was  bought  in  at  135,000/.,  the 
highest  bidding  being  for  119,100/. 


We  have  received  a demand 
M™Ss.  from  the  le«al  representative 
of  the  architect  and  the  con- 
tractor concerned  in  this  building,  that  we 
should  withdraw  the  remarks  in  our 
issue  of  September  24  (page  264),  as  being 
not  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Two  statements,  viz. : that  the  buildings 
were  about  to  be  pulled  down,  and  that 
the  foundations  were  giving  way,  appear 
on  inquiry  to  be  incorrect,  and  we  regret 
having  circulated  them  ; but  they  did  not 
originate  with  us ; both  statements  were 
made  in  more  than  one  daily  paper,  by 
which  we  were  misled.  As  far  as  regards 
the  contractor,  we  have  never  imputed  any 
special  blame  to  him ; on  the  contrary, 
in  our  article  of  May  28  commenting  on  the 
evidence  at  the  Coroner's  Court  (which  was 
referred  to  in  our  Note  of  September  24) 
we  said  that  though  it  seemed  probable  that 
some  bad  material  had  got  into  the  building, 
there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  was 
the  case  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  its 
failure.  Apart  from  these  points,  we  have 
nothing  to  withdraw.  The  evidence  in 
the  recent  case  before  the  magistrate 
showed  that  the  Surveyor  of  the  Office 
of  Works  stated  that  the  building  “was unfit 
for  occupation  from  a substantial  point  of 
view  ” ; the  District  Surveyor  stated  that 
“for  the  safety  of  the  public  the  building 
must  be  shored  up,”  and  that  “ he  was  afraid 
that  the  part  of  the  turret  between  the 
second  and  third  floors  would  give  way  and 
let  the  whole  down  ” ; and  it  is  admitted 
that  this  turret  (in  a perfectly  new 
building)  has  had  to  be  tied  round,  at 
the  requirement  of  the  District  Surveyor, 
with  a series  of  steel  bands  over  a great 
part  of  its  height.  Such  results  imply  a care- 
lessness in  designing  and  erecting  a building 
which  is  not  only  most  reprehensible  in  itself, 
but  which  constitutes  a grave  public  danger, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  our  duty  to  speak 
plainly  on  the  subject.  As  things  now  stand, 
the  architectural  arbitrator  appointed  at  the 
direction  of  the  magistrate  has  given  orders 
for  the  work  he  thinks  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  turret,  and  we  presume  it 
will  be  made  safe. 


EAST  HAM  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

This  competition  has  produced  eleven  sets 
of  designs  which  were  exhibited  in  the  East 
Ham  Public  Hall  on  Monday  last.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  conditions  governing  the  com- 
petitors were  not  to  be  had.  The  scheme  is  a 
large  one,  comprising  a Public  Hall,  Council 
Chamber,  Municipal  Offices,  Court  House, 
Reading  and  Reference  Library,  Librarian's 
house,  Technical  School,  Swimming  bath, 
Sanitary  Offices,  and  Fire  Station. 

The  first  premium  has  been  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Cheers  & Smith,  of  Twickenham 
and  Blackburn.  Their  plan  is  to  divide  the 
requirements  into  three  separate  buildings  and 
place  the  Librarian's  house  in  the  courtyard. 
The  main  building  has  a frontage  to  Baring- 
road  on  the  north  and  to  High-street  South  on 
the  west,  and  consists  of  the  public  hall,  council 
chamber,  municipal  offices,  and  court  house, 


against  which  the  fire  station  abuts  ; east  of  this 
block  are  the  library  and  the  technical  school. 
South  are  the  baths  and  sanitary  offices.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  main  building  is  occupied 
by  municipal  offices  entered  from  the  High- 
street  South,  and  also  from  the  courtyard  on 
the  east  ; entering  from  the  High-street  on  the 
right  is  the  Town  Clerk’s  office  and  the 
Councillors’  staircase.  The  hall  is  far  too 
small,  and  is  badly  lit ; beyond  the  hall  is  the 
small  public  hall  with  service  accommodation  ; 
on  the  left  are  the  Surveyor’s  offices  with  the 
Accountant’s  department  beyond,  with  its  own 
entrance.  The  corridor  is  badly  lit  by 
borrowed  light  from  the  offices.  The  court 
house  has  a separate  entrance  in  High-street 
South,  and  occupies  the  ground  floor  of  this 
wing  of  the  building.  The  public  and 
prisoners’  entrance  are  in  the  courtyard  at  the 
back,  but  are  too  close  together.  The 

public  hall  on  the  first  floor  has  a separate 
entrance  in  Barking-road,  reached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  passing  lavatories  and 
cloak-rooms,  to  a vestibule  out  of  which 
is  a corridor  on  the  right  connecting  the 
council  chamber  with  the  public  hall.  The 
hall  itself  occupies  the  full  length  of  the 
Barking-road  front,  and  is  capable  of  seating 
1,200  persons  ; the  platform  and  retiring-rooms 
have  a separate  exit  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall. 
Private  exits  are  necessary,  but  so  many 
entrances  are  a weakness,  taking  the  place  of  a 
grand  portico  or  principal  entrance  such  as 
one  would  expect  in  so  important  a building. 
The  library  and  technical  school  is  a compact 
building  ; a well-lit  porch  and  lobby  leads 
right  and  left  to  the  reference  library  and 
reading-room  and  a top-lit  central  library  with 
a gallery.  The  entrance  to  the  technical  school 
is  in  Barking-road,  with  lavatories  and  com- 
mittee, needlework,  and  cooking  rooms  on  the 
ground  ; the  school  of  art,  chemical  laboratory, 
and  lecture-room  are  on  the  first  floor. 

The  engine-house  and  swimming-bath  front 
west  and  south  and  are  entered  from  the  High- 
street.  The  latter  is  set  back  from  the  road 
and  approached  through  a garden.  There  is  a 
well  planned  entrance  hall  for  men  and  another 
for  women,  with  a central  office  with  a hatch- 
way to  each  hall  for  distribution  of  tickets  and 
towels.  There  is  no  distinction  of  class.  The 
bath  is  shown  with  rounded  corners,  a good 
constructional  feature,  but  it  would  disqualify 
it  from  use  by  clubs  for  swimming  matches  or 
polo.  On  the  south  again  of  the  bath  are  the 
sanitary  offices,  washhouses,  and  mortuary  ; 
the  coroner’s  court  is  on  the  floor  over. 

The  author  has  repeated  the  same  trick 
which  he  adopted  in  his  design  in  the 
Cardiff  competition,  of  cutting  out  the  eleva- 
tions and  mounting  them  on  tinted  paper ; 
this  pleases  the  public,  but  it  cannot  hide 
the  discrepancies  of  a weak  elevation.  The 
materials  are  presumably  brick,  stone,  and 
slate.  There  is  a square  tower,  and  a number 
of  features  that  leave  no  impression  on  the 
mind  ; in  the  elevations  the  buildings  look 
connected,  in  reality  they  are  too  much  broken 
up  and  too  fussy  in  detail  to  ever  impress  the 
public  as  the  buildings  of  a large  municipality. 

The  second  premium  has  gone  to  Messrs. 
Spalding  & Cross.  Their  plans  are  also  much 
broken  up.  There  are  three  buildings  each 
allowing  of  future  extension  ; the  arrangement 
of  the  requirements  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
first  design.  The  main  block  has  the  advan- 
tage of  a fine  central  hall  and  grand  staircase 
leading  to  the  public  hall  ; except  for  this 
feature  the  ground  plan  is  dictated  by  utilitarian 
motives,  and  is  used  for  public  offices  and  the 
police-court.  The  police-court  would  have 
been  better  for  the  public  had  the  entrance 
been  nearer  the  court ; as  it  is,  the  public 
would  collect  in  the  corridor  before  the  private 
offices.  The  council  chamber  and  offices 
have  a well  - planned  staircase  next  the 
square  tower  at  the  corner  of  Barking- 
road  and  High-street  South.  The  library 
and  technical  school  is  nicely  planned. 
The  library  has  a square  ball  top  lit  off  which 
open  the  various  reading  rooms,  and  next  the 
entrance,  the  librarian’s  house  is  cleverly  con- 
trived as  part  of  the  building.  The  technical 
school  has  its  workshops  on  the  ground  floor 
and  the  school  of  art  over  them  and  the  reading 
rooms.  The  swimming  bath  is  well  contrived, 
but  the  entrance  arrangements  are  not  so  good 
as  in  the  first  design.  The  buildings  were  to 
be  executed  in  red  brick  and  stone  dressings 
and  red  tiles,  though  not  imposing  and  with 
some  unsightly  gables  it  would  have  formed  a 
picturesque  group. 

The  most  dignified  design  sent  in  is  by 


Messrs.  Baggallay,  Ashley,' & Armstrong  ; their 
scheme  has  breadth  and  an  architectural  treat- 
ment entirely  lacking  in  the  premiated  designs. 
The  first  premiated  design  is  a collection  of 
buildings  admirably  adapted  to  the  working 
requirements  ; the  rest  and  restraint  of  the 
better  proportioned  design  has  been  passed 
over  by  a public  body  whose  requirements  are 
so  multitudinous.  The  block  plan  was  so 
badly  hung  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  exact 
arrangement  of  the  scheme.  The  main  eleva- 
tion is  treated  as  one  facade,  the  central  part 
devoted  to  the  public  hall  and  offices  on  the 
left,  the  library  and  technical  school  balanced 
on  the  right  by  the  court  house  and  council 
chamber.  The  elevations  are  dignified  and 
simple,  the  ground  floor  of  the  central  block  is 
a plinth  on  which  rests  the  Ionic  Order,  whose 
well-proportioned  cornice  extends  round  the 
whole  building. 

Another  design  on  symmetrical  lines  is  that  by 
Messrs.  Lanchester,  Stewart  Sc  Rickards.  It 
has  an  interesting  exterior,  but  the  planning  is 
not  so  good  ; moreover,  the  design  depends  for 
its  effect  on  rather  extravagant  features  in  a 
tower  and  cupolas  that  would  be  difficult  to 
include  in  the  money  limit. 

Mr.  Hatchard  Smith’s  design  looks  well  in 
perspective,  but  the  plan  is  not  good,  and 
suffers  from  narrow,  ill-lit  corridors  and  inade- 
quate staircases. 


THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE  CONGRESS 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Thf.  proceedings  of  the  three  sections  in  con- 
nexion with  this  Congress  commenced  on 
Thursday  last  week,  in  Mason  University 
College,  Birmingham.  Section  II.  (Engineer- 
ing and  Architecture)  met  in  the  Medical  Lec- 
ture Theatre,  and  the  President,  Mr.  W. 
Henman,  delivered  the  address  which  was 
printed  in  our  last  issue,  page  285. 

On  the  motion  of  Major  Lamorock  Flower, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  President,  who  briefly 
replied. 

The  Construction  and  Ventilation  of  House 
Drains. 

The  following  paper,  by  Professor  A.  Bostock 
Hill,  was  then  read  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Lowcock  : — 

“ It  might  at  first  sight  be  thought  that  a sub- 
ject like  this  in  the  present  stage  of  sanitary 
science  had  been  definitely  settled,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  find  that  o;i  some  points 
authorities  still  hold  idivergent  views.  The 
question  of  amount  of  fall,  materials  of  pipes, 
&c.,  no  doubt  are  agreed  upon,  but  certain 
other  points  give  rise  to  controversy  on  dif- 
ferent forms  of  procedure  in  different  districts. 

I have  not  the  least  intention  to  occupy  your 
time  by  reiterating  those  parts  of  the  subject 
upon  which  all  are  agreed,  but  I desire  for  a 
few  moments  to  call  attention  to  certain  points, 
especially  in  connexion  with  what  are  known 
as  compound  drains,  more  particularly  as  this 
subject  has  had  of  late  a local  interest.  This 
question  of  the  relation  of  house  drains  to  so- 
called  compound  drains  and  sewers  has  been 
forced  on  public  attention  by  certain  well- 
known  decisions  of  the  High  Court  ; decisions 
given  mainly  to  settle  the  point — what  is  a 
drain  and  what  is  a sewer  ? The  subject  is  of 
importance  because  sewers  by  Section  13  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  are  vested  in  the  local 
authority,  while  drains,  of  course,  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  private  individual. 

In  the  past,  at  all  events  in  the  Midlands,  it 
has  been  customary  for  the  small  contributory 
drains  from  a row  of  houses  to  join  a larger 
one  which  connects  with  the  public  sewer. 
Most  of  the  difficulties  have  arisen  in  cases  of 
this  kind.  As  regards  the  construction  of  these 
drains,  the  size  and  methods  of  disconnexion 
and  ventilation  are  the  chief  points  to  be  con- 
sidered. As  to  size  of  drains,  the  smallest 
which  will  convey  the  necessary  quantity  of 
liquid  is  certainly  best  for  reasons  of  cleanli- 
ness. From  a single  house  a 4-in.  pipe  is 
ample  ; yet  I have  been  very  surprised  to  find 
that  in  cases  of  recently-erected  cottages  a 6-in. 
pipe  has  been  insisted  upon  by  some  surveyors, 
and,  as  far  as  I can  understand,  the  only  reason 
urged  for  this  is  the  less  likelihood  of  the  pipe 
becoming  blocked.  But,  even  if  this  be  true, 
which  I take  leave  to  doubt,  there  are  many 
corresponding  disadvantages.  From  small 
houses  the  soiled  water  chiefly  comes  down  in 
gushes  ; the  pipe  itself,  if  it  be  as  much  as  6 in., 
is  never  nearly  filled,  but  the  sides  get  splashed, 
and  they  are  in  a very  short  time  dirty,  and 
have  on  their  surfaces  matter  in  a state  of 
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putrefaction.  Again,  it  is  impossible  to  flush  a 
pipe  as  large  as  6 in.  coining  from  a single 
small  house,  so  that,  although  such  a pipe  may 
not  become  so  frequently  stopped  up,  still,  it  is 
in  a condition  in  which  sanitary  science  has 
conclusively  proved  a house  drain  should  not 
be.  It  is,  however,  on  the  questions  of  dis- 
connexion and  ventilation  that  the  greatest 
differences  occur.  The  by-laws  in  many 
towns  state  that  every  drain  shall  be  cut  off  by 
an  intercepting  trap  from  the  sewer.  The 
judges  have  decided  that  a so-called  compound 
drain  on  private  property  is  a sewer  ; there- 
fore, say  certain  authorities,  we  must  insist  on 
the  presence  of  an  intercepting  trap  between 
each  of  the  contributory  drains,  and  the 
common  drain  which  has  become  a sewer. 

Let  us  suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
legally  a compound  drain,  though  on  private 
ground,  is  a sewer.  As  the  by-laws  were 
formulated  some  years  previous  to  the  legal 
decision,  we  may  lake  it  as  at  least  doubtful 
whether  the  compound  drain  was  intended  by 
the  sanitary  advisers  of  those  who  framed  the 
by-laws  to  be  so  considered  ; and  we  may 
also  consider  whether  though  legally  a 
sewer  it  is  desirable,  from  a sanitary  point  of 
view,  to  treat  it  as  such,  as  regards  our 
methods  of  interception  and  ventilation.  Let  us 
consider  this  for  a few  moments.  The  object 
of  a drain  is  to  remove,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dwelling,  foul 
water  which  has  passed  into  it.  The  law  here 
steps  in,  and  those  who  choose  to  consider  it 
binding  insist  that  at  each  junction  of  the  sub- 
drain with  the  compound  drain  (legally  a 
sewer)  there  shall  be  a disconnecting  trap 
between  the  house  drain  and  the  compound 
drain,  so  that  in  a row  of  six  houses  we  shall 
have  six  intercepting  traps  between  the  various 
sub-drains  and  the  compound  drain.  Each  of 
these  traps  holds  a considerable  quantity  of 
liquid  and  solid  matter,  and  as  a trap  is  an 
obstruction  to  the  regular  flow  of  the  liquid 
passing  through  the  drain,  each  of  these 
syphons  becomes  for  the  time  being  a small 
depositing  tank  where  solids  in  suspension 
precipitate  themselves.  The  compound  drain 
is  treated  in  one  of  two  ways  : either  it  is  made 
to  discharge  into  the  street  sewer  without  an 
interception  trap  at  all,  and  connected  with  a 
ventilating  shaft  running  up  to  the  roof  of  one 
or  more  houses,  or  else  an  intercepting  trap  is 
put  just  where  it  enters  the  road,  an  air  inlet  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  traps  being  provided, 
and  a ventilating  shaft  being  taken  from  it  at 
or  near  its  highest  point.  In  the  latter  case  we 
ventilate  only  that  part  of  the  sewer  which  is 
on  private  property.  In  the  former  case  we 
utilise  private  property  for  the  ventilation,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  of  the  public  sewer. 

Under  this  system,  which  I regret  to  say  is 
becoming  common  in  many  instances  in  the 
Midlands  in  new  property,  the  following  must 
of  necessity  occur.  Each  of  the  syphons  on 
the  branch  drain  holds  foul  water  ; in  the  case 
of  the  house  having  a water-closet,  which  is 
the  rule  at  the  present  time,  the  trap  holds 
Lecal  matter  as  well.  The  inlet  which  is  on 
the  drain  just  on  the  house  side  of  the  inter- 
ception trap,  and  which  when  no  water  is 
coming  down  may  act  as  such,  becomes  an 
outlet  every  time  a flush  of  water  is  sent  down, 
and  the  fouled  air  which  the  length  of  house 
drain  contained,  coupled  with  the  gas  which  has 
been  given  off  by  the  fouled  matters  in  the  trap, 
is  discharged  into  the  air  in  close  proximity  (in 
some  instances  not  more  than  6 ft.  or  7 ft.)  to  the 
back-doors  of  the  houses.  My  experience,  then, 
is  that  from  these  so-called  inlets,  acting  fre- 
quently as  outlets,  constant  smells  from  foul 
gases  arise,  and  I have  had  ample  evidence 
that  the  tenants  complain  loudly  of  the  existing 
state  of  things.  The  diagram  which  I have 
here  shows  an  actual  occurence  observed  by 
a sanitary  official  in  Birmingham,  where  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  so-called  inlet  is 
being  used  as  an  outlet,  while  the  flushing  of 
the  closet  is  performing  the  function  of  a 
bellows,  and  thus  enabling  the  children  of  the 
cottages  to  amuse  themselves  by  utilising  the 
soiled  air  from  the  house-drain  for  the  purpose 
of  blowing  up  their  miniature  bonfire.  In  a 
close  and  crowded  neighbourhood  such  a con- 
dition of  things  is  undoubtedly  bad,  even  if 
there  be  no  specifically  contaminated  matter  in 
the  drains  ; but  in  the  case,  say,  of  typhoid 
fever  existing  in  property  drained  in  this  way, 
it  seems  to  me  that  even  if  disinfection  of  stools 
had  been  carried  out  in  the  best  known  possi- 
ble way,  there  would  be  considerable  risk  of 
further  dissemination  of  the  disease.  It  is  cer- 
tainly undesirable  to  store  the  sewage  even  for 


a short  time  near  premises  ; and  I am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  method  which  1 have 
described,  while  no  doubt  complying  with  the 
letter  of  the  law,  induces  a state  of  things, 
from  the  sanitary  point  of  view,  very  much 
worse  than  the  system  which  it  superseded.  I 
have  known  of  instances  where,  to  avoid  the 
odours  arising  from  these  co-callecl  inlets  in 
front  of  the  intercepting  trap,  tenants  have  on 
their  own  account  stopped  up  the  opening,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  in  my  opinion,  they 
are  quite  justified  in  doing  so. 

Closely  connected  with  this  question  is  that 
of  the  ventilation  of  drains  and  sewers.  1 have 
been  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  many 
surveyors  at  the  present  time  are  recommend- 
ing the  ventilation  of  sewers  up  houses  on 
private  ground.  Such  a proceeding  is— as, 

I believe,  I have  shown  on  other  occasions 
- -attended  with  considerable  danger  to  health  ; 
and  I wish  to  enter  here  a protest  against  a 
method  which  I believe  to  be  utterly  wrong  in 
principle,  and  which  tends  to  distract  public 
attention  from  the  real  source  of  the  nuisance, 
and  which  palliates  an  evil  instead  of  re- 
moving it. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  nearly  all 
newly-laid  sewers  on  the  separate  system,  if 
they  be  ventilated  by  ventilators  at  the  crown  of 
the  road,  are,  when  first  put  into  operation,  a 
nuisance  to  the  public.  It  is  equally  well  known, 
I believe,  that  the  cause  of  this  nuisance  is  the 
stagnation  of  sewage,  the  deposition  of  solids  in 
some  portion  of  the  sewer,  consequent  putre- 
faction, and  the  production  of  offensive  gases, 
so  that  when  a sewer  gives  offence  to  the  nose 
it  is  a sign  that  it  is  not  doing  what  it  was 
intended  to  do,  viz.,  carry  fresh  sewage,  which 
in  itself  is  always  inoffensive.  When  this  state 
of  things  occurs  the  public  demands  that  the 
nuisance  be  abated.  Owing  to  the  very  large 
number  of  schemes  which  have  been  completed 
of  late  in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts 
these  complaints  have  become  quite  common, 
and  there  has  been  a tendency,  which  I 
consider  to  be  unscientific,  to  endeavour  to 
remove  the  nuisance  from  the  nose,  instead  of 
removing  the  cause  which  produces  it. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  subject  to-day  to  deal  with 
this  question  as  it  refers  to  public  sewers,  but  I 
do  wish  lo  take  this  opportunity  of  entering  my 
protest  against  some  of  the  systems  which 
are  officially  being  carried  out,  and  notably 
that  which,  instead  of  preventing  the  formation 
of  noxious  gases,  tends  to  bottle  them  up,  and 
discharge  them  some  few  feet  above  the  roofs 
of  private  houses.  I have  on  a previous  occa- 
sion shown  instances  where,  I believe,  a system 
similar  to  this  has  been  productive  of  suffering 
and  death,  and  I may  say  that  acting  on  my 
advice  in  a neighbouring  town,  for  which  I act 
as  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  all  ventilators  of 
sewers  up  private  houses  have  been  removed 
by  the  Corporation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  considering  a 
question  of  this"  kind  the  matter  should  be 
treated  as  one  belonging  only  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  surveyor.  In  matters  sanitary,  as 
in  other  professional  matters,  no  doubt  there  is 
a tendency  at  the  present  time  to  specialise 
unduly,  but  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sanitary 
engineer  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a system 
for  the  removal  of  sewage  and  waste  waters,  it 
is  no  reason  why  the  medical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion should  be  forgotten,  and  I maintain  that 
this  can  only  be  definitely  and  properly  settled 
by  the  harmonious  working  of  medical  and 
engineering  experts.  In  this  matter  of  ven- 
tilation of  sewers  it  is  no'  doubt  comparatively 
easy  to  abate  the  nuisance  as  far  as  the  nose  is 
concerned,  but  I think  in  the  past  we  have  been 
too  ready  to  forget  the  real  meaning  of  the  pro- 
verb that  the  remedy  may  be  worse  than  the 
disease.” 

Combined  Drainage. 

The  discussion  on  the  paper  was  taken  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  next  paper, 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  which  was  entitled  “ Com- 
bined Drainage  : Its  Pros  and  Cons,”  and  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — There  has 
recently  been  such  difficulty  in  connexion  with 
combined  drains,  which  are  ‘‘sewers’’  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  and  for  which  the 
Sanitary  Authority  is  liable  as  to  repairing  or 
relaying,  owing  to  the  combinations  not  having 
received  at  the  time  of  construction  the  formal 
approval,  sanction,  order,  or  direction  of  the 
Sanitary  Authority  concerned,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to-day  to  look  askance  at  and  refuse 
all  plans  of  drainage  showing  a combined  sys- 
tem. Of  recent  years,  too,  Sanitary  Authorities 
have  had  to  expend  thousands  and  thousands  of 


pounds  upon  combined  drains,  so  that  they  felt 
justified  in  insisting  upon  a separate  drain  to 
each  house  or  building.  Such  an  extreme  view 
is  unwarranted,  as  all  sanitarians  are  agreed 
that  a first  principle  in  drainage  is  to  keep  the 
drains  as  far  as  possible  outside,  so  that,  in 
the  event  of  defects  in  connexion  with  the 
drains,  no  harm  shall  result  to  the  occupiers  by 
the  escape  of  sewer  or  drain  gas — a condition  I 
of  things  which  may  and  does  arise  even  in  I 
these  days  of  expert  drain  laying,  farm  settle-  I 
ments,  &c.  Detached  and  semi-detached  I 
houses  can  have  a separate  drain  to  each  I 
house,  the  drains  being  kept  easily  outside.  In  I 
the  case  of  a row  or  terrace  of  houses,  a back  I 
line  of  drainage  can  be  provided,  discharging  I 
into  a branch  sewer  in  a side  roadway,  or  be  I 
turned  into  the  sewer  in  the  roadway  in  front,  I 
either  through  an  open  uncovered  passage-way  I 
between  two  adjacent  houses  (and  not  less  than  I 
5 ft.  for  the  width  of  such  passage-way),  or  by  : 
the  side  of  one  house,  or  even,  where  necessary,  I 
through  and  under  one  of  the  houses.  By  a 
branching  each  house  separately  into  this  back  I 
line  of  drainage  all  drains  arc  kept  outsider  or,  I 
at  the  most,  one  house  only  has  a drain  L 
running  under  and  through  it ; whereas,  if  a I 
separate  drain  and  separate  connexion  into 
the  main  sewer  is  insisted  upon,  each  house 
has  to  have  a drain  underneath  and  through 
it.  How  many  houses  ought  to  be  allowed 
in  a combined  drain  ? In  practice  I would 
restrict  the  number  to  six  (or  less),  and 
have  the  combined  drain  intercepted  and  ven- 
tilated separately ; but  with  more  than  six 
houses,  the  main  drain  might  be  regarded  as  a 
“ sewer,”  and  treated  accordingly — each  house 
drain  being  separately  intercepted  therefrom 
and  ventilated.  In  the  exceptional  cases,  where 
the  combined  drain  has  to  pass  under  a house, 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  laying  the  same,  e.g.} 
manhole  back  and  front,  joints  absolutely  air- 
water-tight,  drain  (if  not  iron)  embedded  in 
concrete,  intercepted  trap  provided,  &c.  As  to 
the  law  : in  the  metropolis,  with  which  I am 
concerned  officially,  the  recent  case  of  Apple- 
yard  v.  the  Lambeth  Vestry  has  laid  down  the 
law  very  simply.  Section  74  of  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  1855,  allows  a com- 
bined system  which  has,  previous  to  laying, 
received  the  formal  order  of  the  Vestry  or  Dis- 
trict Board  concerned  ; whilst  Section  17  of 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Amendment 
Act  of  1862,  extends  the  powers  of  the  previous 
Act  beyond  Vestries  and  District  Boards  (which 
were  created  in  1855)  to  Metropolitan  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  who  came  into  existence 
in  1848.  Prior  lo  that  date,  all  combined 
drains  constructed  are,  in  London,  “sevvers," 
repairable  by  the  Sanitary  Authorities — a 
very  large  order.  The  new  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1891,  gives  no  definition  of 
drain.  In  districts  served  by  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  a combined  drain  receiving  the 
drainage  of  two  or  more  houses  is  a “ sewer,” 
repairable  by  the  Sanitary  Authority,  but  the 
Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890 
(Section  19  of  Part  I.),  gives  the  Sanitary 
Authority  power  to  deal  with  a combined: 
system,  and  to  recover  the  expenses  incurred 
in  dealing  with  such  combination  under  Sec-' 
lion  41  of  the  1875  Act.  The  1890  Act  is  peg 
missive.  Conclusions  (i|  Where  a scherty| 
of  drainage  is  simplified,  and  the  drains  kepta 
outside,  by  means  of  a combined  system  (or 
even  in  the  rare  case  when  the  combined  drain 
has  to  be  taken  through  and  under  one  house), 
it  ought  to  be  allowed,  instead  of  insisting  upon 
a separate  drain  and  passing  through  and  under, 
each  house — such  a combined  system  beingi 
best  hygienically,  financially,  or  otherwise. 
(2)  When  six  (or  less)  houses  are  combined,' 
the  combined  drain  is  to  be  intercepted  andi 
ventilated  separately  as  a whole,  but  where 
more  than  six  houses  join,  the  main  drain  hadi 
better  be  treated  as  a “sewer,”  and  each  house 
separately  intercepted  therefrom  and  venti- 
lated— the  main  drain  itself  not  being  inter- 
cepted, except  in  the  rare  instance  where  such 
main  drain  passes  through  and  under  a house 
or  building. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said  j 
it  was  gratifying  to  him  to  find  that  those  who  I 
were  taking  note  of  sanitary  matters,  especially  I 
drainage,  were  aware  of  the  evils  of  the  multi-  I 
plication  of  traps.  He  always  condemned  the  I 
“ model  ” by-laws  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  which  were  far  from  model,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  Board  would  discard  them,  J 
and  substitute  new  and  reasonable  ones  for 
them. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  T.  J.  II 
Perry  (Camberwell),  Close,  T.  Longdin  (Borough  I 
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Surveyor,  Warrington),  and  Councillor  A.  S- 
Campkin  (Cambridge). 

Mr.  Lewis  Angell  said  that  in  West  Ham 
they  had  succeeded  in  reverting  to  the  old  con- 
dition of  things — of  throwing  the  cost  of  repair 
of  private  drains  upon  private  owners.  He  was 
afraid  that  could  not  become  general,  except  by 
a special  Act. 

Mr.  S.  Lowcock  said  that  he  agreed  that  the 
model  by-laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  be  altered,  but  he  thought  that  a meeting 
should  be  held  to  decide  what  was  wanted  ; it 
did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  clear  at  present.  He 
agreed  that  the  multiplication  of  traps  was  to  be 
avoided  ; but  he  did  not  think  that  they  should 
all  be  done  away  with.  He  thought  that 
the  drains  of  houses  should  be  treated  in  sec- 
tions— say  of  half  a dozen  houses — and  cut  off 
from  the  sewer.  The  main  sewer  should  be 
treated  by  itself  and  the  section  by  itself. 

Mr.  E.  Day  (Worcester)  said  that  some  outlet 
for  sewer  gas  should  be  provided.  He  favoured 
the  use  of  the  exhaust  shaft  with  a destructor 
.at  the  top  to  draw  vitiated  air  from  the  sewer 
auH  destroy  any  microbes  which  might  exist. 

The  President  said  he  thought  they  had  to 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  possible 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  sewer-gas.  Fresh 
sewage  did  not  give  off  gas,  but  in  the  traps, 
one  to  every  house,  were  many  gallons  of 
putrefying  matter,  which  at  every  flush  was 
thrown  into  the  sewer  and  produced  gas. 
From  what  had  been  said,  he  thought  that 
they  were  over-ridden  by  law.  He  thought 
that  the  house  drain  should  end  at  the  boundary 
of  the  site,  whatever  that  boundary  might  be, 
and  that  the  rest  should  be  public  property. 

In  his  reply,  Dr.  Bostock  Hill  said  he  was 
opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  exhaust  system. 
With  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  sewers  there 
were  in  Birmingham  it  was  impossible  to  get 
the  necessary  draught  ; the  sewers  were  not 
air-tight,  and  the  expense  would  be  prohibitory. 
Moreover,  the  principle  was  wrong.  They 
must  prevent  the  formation  of  the  gas,  and  the 
rearrangement  of  the  sewers  for  that  purpose 
was  one  of  the  greatest  problems  which  Bir- 
mingham and  other  large  cities  had  to  face  in 
the  future. 

Dr.  Priestley  also  briefly  replied. 

The  Quantity  of  Water  Required  for  Domestic 
Flushing  Purposes. 

The  following  paper,  by  Dr.  Charles  Porter- 
of  Stockport,  entitled  “ The  Quantity  of  Water 
Required  for  Domestic  Flushing  Purposes,  and 
the  Influence  of  Intercepting  Traps  Thercofi,” 
was,  in  the  author’s  absence,  taken  as  read  : — 

The  water-carriage  system  of  refuse  disposal, 
which  is  yearly  becoming  increasingly  preva- 
lent throughout  the  country,  aims  at  the  cleanly 
and  rapid  removal,  through  drains,  of  excre- 
mental  matter  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
dwellings.  For  its  successful  application  and 
working  adequate  flushing  of  water-closets  and 
house  drains  is  absolutely  essential,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  latter  from  becoming  “ nothing 
better  than  elongated  cesspools  charged  with 
foul  festering  filth,”  as  was  shown  to.  be  the 
case  at  Maidstone.  The  recent  Government 
report  on  the  typhoid  epidemic  in  that  town 
tells  us  that  half  its  6,000  odd  houses  have 
water-closets  without  any  mechanical  means 
of  flushing,  and  that  the  Sanitary  Authority's 
lamentable  “ failure  of  duty  in  this  respect  has 
led  to  the  gravest  consequences,”  a large 
number  of  the  typhoid  cases  being  officially 
ascribed  to  soil  and  air-pollution  from  blocked 
and  defective  drains.  In  advocating  conver- 
sion to  water-carriage  we  ought  therefore  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  the  public  health  is  pro- 
tected from  the  results  of  such  deficiencies,  and 
with  this  object  in  view  I was  directed  in  April 
last  by  the  Corporation  of  Stockport  to  ascertain 
experimentally  the  quantity  of  water  required 
to  efficiently  flush  a water-closet  with  drain  and 
intercepting  trap.  Upwards  of  120  experiments 
were  shortly  afterwards  carried  out  on  the  lines 
adopted  by  the  Sanitary  Institute  in  1893,  the 
apparatus  used  being  the  following  : — 

(а)  Duckett’s  wash-down  closet,  with  S- 
outgo,  and  afterwards  a Unitas  wash-out  closet. 

(б)  Water-waste-preventing  cistern  graduated 
for  6,  4,  3J,  3,  2^,  2,  and  i-b  gallons,  and  con- 
nected to  closet  by  5 ft.  of  ij-in.  vertical  lead 
piping. 

(c)  47  ft.  of  glazed  earthernware  6-in.  and 
4-in.  pipe  drain,  with  puddle  joints,  and  having 
a right-angled  curve  one  pipe's  length  from 
closet  outgo.  In  upper  surface  of  each  length 
of  pipe  was  cut  a slot  15  in.  to  18  in.  long  and 
about  2 in.  width,  for  inspection  purposes. 

(d)  Disconnecting  traps  (or  “ interceptors  ”) 


of  a good  type,  attached  to  end  of  drain,  dis- 
charging over  a weighed  pail,  and  having 
glass  windows  inserted  in  the  lowest  part  or 
“ throat.” 

Faecal  matter  and  paper,  front  a “Rochdale 
Pail,”  filled  by  actual  use  at  a mill,  were  used 
for  charging  the  closets,  4 ozs.  to  6 ozs.  being 
employed  in  most  cases,  but  8 ozs.  and  12  ozs. 
were  used  in  a smaller  number.  In  the 
Sanitary  Institute  experiments  artificial  material 
was  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  First  Series  of  trials  (50  in  number) 
were  made  with  a 4-in.  drain  (fall  ] in  40)  and 
4-in  disconnecting  trap.  This  trap  was  filled  by 
4 pints  of  water  and  at  the  lowest  part 
measured  35  in.  transversely  and  4 in.  vertically. 
Flushes  of  3,  2^,  2,  and  i £ gallons  were  em- 
ployed, the  result  being  that 3 gallons  invariably 
sufficed  to  thoroughly  flush  closet,  drain,  and 
4-in.  trap  ; a 2j-gallon  flush  generally  failed  to 
clear  the  4-in.  trap  ; with  2 gallons  the  inter- 
ceptor was  not  once  cleared,  and  most  of  the 
solids  were  left  in  the  trap.  By  repeated  2- 
gallon  flushes  in  rapid  succession  causing  a 
head  of  water  in  the  drain,  the  trap  was 
eventually  cleared  with  a rush,  but  this  did  not 
happen  if  one  flush  were  allowed  to  trickle 
away  before  the  next  followed  it.  A ii-gallon 
flush  was  found  to  be  of  little  use.  The  drain 
was  never  cleared  and  became  rapidly 
blocked. 

The  Second  Series  included  twenty-one  ex- 
periments, and  was  made  with  a 6-in.  drain 
(fall  1 in  60)  and  6-in.  disconnecting  trap, 
which,  it  is  noteworthy,  required  . 12  pints 
of  water  to  fill  it,  and  at  its  lowest  part 
measured  5§  in.  transversely  and  s§  in. 
vertically.  Flushes  of  6,  4,  3L,  3,  and  2k  gallons 
were  used,  and  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that 
though  3 gallons  and  upwards  sufficed  to 
clear  the  closet  and  drain  each  time,  the  6-in. 
trap  was  cleared  by  a 6-gallon  flush  in  only 
2 out  of  4 cases  ; 4 gallons  cleared  it  in  only  1 
out  of  6 cases,  and  anything  less  that  4 gallons 
altogether  repeatedly  failed  to  clear  the  trap. 

The  Third  Series  numbered  twenty-two  ex- 
periments with  a 6-in.  drain  and  a 4-in.  inter- 
cepting trap.  With  a 3-gallon  flush  the  closet, 
drain,  and  trap  were  efficiently  cleansed  every 
time,  but  a flush  of  less  than  3 gallons  failed 
each  time  to  clear  the  drain  and  to  reach  the 
trap. 

The  Fourth  Series  (eighteen  trials)  with  a 
Unitas  wash-out  closet,  4-in.  drain  and  4-in.  inter- 
ceptor, flushes  of  3,  2A,  and  2 gallons  were 
used  ; 3 gallons  sufficed  to  clear  the  trap  in 
two  out  of  six  cases.  With  smaller  flushes, 
the  trap  retained  a portion  of  the  charge  in 
every  case  ; in  five  cases  the  drain  was  not 
cleared,  whilst  in  eight  the  closet  trap  was  not 
cleared,  due  evidently  to  the  inherent  faults  of 
the  wash-out  closet.  I shall  be  pleased  to 
supply  fuller  details  of  these  results  to  any  one 
interested  in  the  matter,  and  I venture  to  sub- 
mit the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  3 gallons  is  the  minimum  amount 
that  can  be  relied  upon  for  efficient  flushing, 

1. c.,  prompt  carriage  of  dejecta  through  closet, 
drain,  and  interceptor  to  sewer,  even  with  a 
good  form  of  wash-down  closet,  well  laid  4-in. 
or  6-in.  drain,  and  good  4-in.  interceptor. 

2.  That  if  an  inferior  type  of  closet  be  used 
or  if  the  intercepting  trap  exceed  -4  in. 
diameter,  3 gallons  is  clearly  not  sufficient 
for  effective  flushing.  The  proper  remedy 
then,  however,  is  to  correct  such  struc- 
tural deficiencies  rather  than  to  increase  the 
flush.  3.  That  if  no  intercepting  trap  be  em- 
ployed a flush  of  2-^  gallons  is  the  minimum 
amount  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  efficiently 
cleanse  the  closet-trap  and  drain.  4.  That  the 
invariable  employment  of  a disconnecting  trap 
as  recommended  by  the  Model  by-laws  is  far 
from  being  an  unmixed  benefit,  and  owing  to 
the  obstacle  the  disconnecting  trap  presents  to 
the  cleansing  of  house  drains,  its  use  should  be 
strictly  limited  to  those  dwellings  inside  which 
a drain  opening  exists,  c.g.,  in  the  cellar,  and 
that  if  such  drain-openings  inside  houses  were 
prohibited  in  new  dwellings  disconnecting 
traps  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  entirely 
dispensed  with. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  we 
have  hitherto  exaggerated  the  potency  of  sewer 
air  ; assuming,  however,  that  it  is  noxious  in 
its  effects  the  object  of  a disconnecting  trap  is 
wholly  gone  if  we  keep  all  drain  openings 
outside  our  dwellings,  and,  having  done  this,  it 
is  absurd  to  continue  to  insist  on  disconnecting 
traps  which  only  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the 
fiush  of  water. 

Is  Economy  in  Water  Effected  by  the  Use  of 
Wastc-Watcr-Closets  ? — In  order  to  elucidate 


this  question  two  blocks  of  exactly  similar 
houses  were  recently  selected  in  Stockport.  At 
the  request  and  expense  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee the  water  supplied  to  each  block 
between  7 a.m.  on  October  28,  1896,  and 
7.30  a.m.  on  May  13,  1897,  was  metred  by  the 
water  company,  with  the  following  results  : — 
Lot  A.  Ten  houses  with  waste-water-closets 
used  65,720  gallons,  or  33’3  galions  per  house 
per  day.  Lot  B.  Fourteen  houses  with  ordi- 
nary water-closets  used  151,320  gallons,  or 
54’8  gallons  per  house  per  day.  Showing  a 
saving  of  exactly  2U5  gallons  per  house  per 
day  in  slop-water  houses.  In  a similar  and 
more  recent  experiment  in  Manchester,  the 
City  Surveyor,  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  has  curiously  enough  obtained  an 
exactly  identical  result. 

Sewage  Disposal  in  Connexion  with  Tidal 
Estuaries. 

This  was  the  title  of  a paper  by  Mr.  H.  Bertram 
Nichols,  who  gave  some  particulars  of  and  statis- 
tics relating  to  what  has  been  done  in  some  of 
the  principal  seaside  towns.  The  author 
showed,  from  a tabulated  statement,  that  the 
towns  on  tidal  waters  generally  discharge  the 
crude  sewage  into  the  sea  or  tidal  river,  with 
the  outlet  at  or  below  low  water  of  ordinary 
spring  tides.  In  several  cases  the  sewerage 
schemes  have  been  carried  out  many  years  ago, 
and  the  probability  is,  in  some  instances,  if  the 
same  schemes  were  placed  before  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  sanction  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  they  would  be  rejected  in  con- 
sequence of  provision  not  being  made  for 
satisfactory  treatment  of  the  sewage  before 
its  discharge.  It  was  always  necessary 
that  float  experiments  should  be  made  to 
define  as  nearly  as  possible  the  set  of  the 
currents  near  the  shore  in  connexion  with 
sewerage  schemes  for  all  towns  and  districts 
situated  on  tidal  waters  ; and  it  was  becoming 
now  a question  as  to  whether  it  was  not  desir- 
able to  at  least  clarify  the  sewage  before  its 
discharge.  Where  the  currents  had  a tendency 
to  set  back  and  leave  floating  matter  on  the 
foreshore  some  provision  should  be  made  both 
for  storage  and  treatment,  and  the  question 
arose  as  to  what  form  the  storage  should  take, 
under  what  system  the  sewage  should  be 
treated,  and  under  what  conditions  it  should  be 
turned  into  tidal  waters.  Many  towns  adopted 
the  method  of  storing  the  sewage  in  a culvert 
or  intercepting  sewer,  but  local  conditions  to  a 
great  extent  affected  this  question,  it  being  ad- 
visable in  some  cases  to  store  the  sewage  in  an 
underground  storage  tank.  The  crude  sewage 
in  most  seaside  towns  was  let  out  at  points  a 
little  below  low  water  on  the  receding  tides, 
and  the  principal  towns  on  tidal  waters  were 
so  situated  that  the  sewage  was  discharged  and 
carried  well  out  to  sea  before  the  tidal  return. 
Clarification  of  the  sewage  was  not  enough 
where  the  volume  of  the  sewage  was  great  in 
comparison  with  the  flow  of  a tidal  river. 
Under  such  conditions  it  was  advisable  that  the 
sewage  should  be  specially  filtered  through 
coke  breeze,  clinker,  or  other  suitable  materials 
of  sufficient  area  and  capacity,  or  passed  through 
land  before  final  discharge.  The  removal  of 
the  sludge  became  an  important  factor  where 
there  was  a likelihood  of  any  sewage  matter 
returning  to  the  beach,  and  in  some  cases  this 
was  accomplished  by  interception  in  large 
catchpits  before  entering  the  outfall  culvert  or 
tank.  In  other  cases  it  could  be  taken  out  to 
sea,  as  at  Falmouth,  where  the  sludge  was  taken 
by  hopper  into  the  bay.  Seaside  watering 
places  and  health  resorts,  of  course,  had  to 
be  particularly  careful  as  to  the  point  of  dis- 
charge of  their  sewers,  especially  where  sea- 
bathing was  participated  in,  and  it  had  become 
essential  that  the  sewer  outlets  should  be  carried 
to  low  water  of  spring  tides  and  to  points 
where  the  currents  set  out  to  sea.  The  author 
had  arrived  at  the  following  general  conclu- 
sions : That  only  where  there  was  a rapid  sea- 
ward current  was  it  permissible  to  discharge 
the  crude  sewage  into  tidal  waters,  and  then 
only  on  the  receding  tides.  Where  float  ex- 
periments, over  a lengthened  period,  showed 
that  there  was  a likelihood  of  sewage  matter 
returning  to  the  point  of  outlet,  or  being  carried 
on  to  the  foreshore,  it  was  advisable  for  the 
sewage  to  be  treated.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
clarification  was  all  that  was  necessary,  and 
this  would  be  accomplished  by  precipitation  in 
tanks,  or  on  the  biological  principle  as  adopted 
at  Exeter  and  other  places.  To  ensure  perfect 
immunity  from  danger,  however,  the  outlets 
should  always  be  carried  to  points  where  the 
currents  tend  seaward. 
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A discussion  followed,  in  which  the  following 
gentlemen  took  part : — Dr.  Vacher,  Messrs. 
Baker  (President  of  the  Clerks  of  Works  Asso- 
ciation, Portsmouth),  Lowcock,  A.  J.  Martin 
(Exeter),  Moss  Flower  (Bristol),  C.  J.  Jenkin 
(Willenhall),  E.  Rushton  (Cleethorpes),  W.  J. 
Gilliland  (Belfast),  T.  H.  Smith  (Blackpool), 
J.  Muncc  (Belfast),  A.  S.  E.  Ackerman  (West- 
minster), and  the  President. 

Mr.  Nichols  having  replied,  and  a vote  of 
thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the  readers  of 
papers,  the  proceedings  were  adjourned  until 
Friday. 

In  the  afternoon  a Congress  garden  party  was 
given  by  the  members  of  the  Health  Committee 
of  the  Corporation  at  the  Egbaston  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  in  the  evening  Dr.  Christopher 
Childs  lectured  to  the  Congress  in  the  Medical 
Theatre,  Mason  College,  on  the  “ Prevention  of 
Pollution  of  our  Streams  and  Rivers.” 

On  Friday,  the  Engineering  and  Architec- 
ture section  again  met  in  the  Medical  Lecture 
Theatre  of  the  College,  Mr.  Henman  presid- 
ing. 

Some  Sanitary  Dejects  in  Rural  Districts. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Smith  read  a paper  on  this 
subject,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  sug- 
gestions for  the  remedy  of  the  defects.  He 
placed  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a pure  water 
supply  first.  The  supply,  being  drawn  chiefly 
from  wells  and  watercourses,  was  liable  to 
serious  pollution.  It  was  nothing  uncommon 
to  find  the  well  and  the  cesspool  in  close 
proximity,  and  the  well  consequently  suffered. 
Rivers  and  watercourses  were  other  sources  of 
water  supply  in  country  districts  which  were 
liable  to  easy  pollution — for  instance,  farmers 
turned  streams  into  washing  places  for  sheep. 
As  a remedy  for  this  state  of  things  he  advo- 
cated an  increase  of  the  powers  of  Rural 
Authorities.  Another  sanitary  defect  which  he 
dealt  with  was  the  condition  of  many  village 
cottages.  The  insanitary  state  of  such  houses 
arising  from  bad  buildings  and  insufficient 
repairs  was  added  to  by  sanitary  conveniences 
of  the  most  primitive  type.  Under  such  con- 
ditions existed  many  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  the  country,  and  one  wondered 
that  they  were  not  more  subject  to  disease  and 
early  death.  It  was  only  their  outdoor  life 
which  saved  them  from  this.  The  most  practical 
remedy  was  to  grant  power  to  the  Parish  and 
Rural  Councils  to  obtain  land  and  build 
cottages  wherever  it  was  considered  necessary, 
and  the  money  to  do  this  should  be  raised  on 
the  security  of  the  local  rates.  In  conclusion, 
he  contended  that  all  inspectors  of  nuisances 
should  hold  certificates  granted  by  that  Insti- 
tute, and,  in  addition,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  hold  any  other  office. 

Mr.  A.  Davenport  described  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  an  essentially  rural  district 
covering  about  forty  townships.  A proper 
water  scheme  had  been  inaugurated  by  volun- 
tary effort  on  the  guarantees  of  the  owners  of 
property  and  of  residents. 

Mr.  H.  Denham  thought  there  should  be  no 
distinction  between  the  powers  of  Rural  and 
Urban  Authorities  with  relation  to  the  water 
supply. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Smith  (London)  suggested  that 
the  dwellings  difficulty  might  be  overcome  if 
the  erection  of  wooden  cottages  was  per- 
mitted. 

Mr.  W.  Bland  (Manchester)  however,  depre- 
cated the  relaxation  of  the  sanitary  laws  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  erection  of  wooden  buildings  by 
private  enterprise. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Watson  (Aberdeen)  spoke  of  the 
Scottish  experience  of  wooden  dwellings  as  un- 
satisfactory. 

The  President  said  that  matters  of  water 
supply  for  country  places  were  dealt  with  in 
too  small  a manner.  If  it  were  compulsory 
for  large  cities  drawing  their  water  supply 
from  a distance  to  make  provision  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  villages  on  the  way,  the  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  water  supply  of  those  villages 
would  be  largely  removed.  No  doubt  there 
were  districts  where  wooden  houses  might  be 
erected,  but  they  should  always  be  looked  upon 
as  of  a temporary  character. 

“ The  Purchase  of  the  Catchment  Areas  as  a 
means  of  protecting  the  Sources  of  a Public 
Water  Supply"  was  a subject  introduced  by 
Dr.  J.  Spottiswoode  Cameron  (Medical  Officer  of 
Leeds).  Dr.  Cameron  pointed  out  the  different 
ways  in  which  public  water  supplies  might  be 
polluted,  and  urged  'that  not  only  should 
authorities  have  power  to  acquire  land  for 
water  storage,  but  they  should  have  similar 
power  with  regard  to  the  gathering  grounds. 
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Mr.  Whittaker  (Croydon),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox 
(Brixworth)  and  the  President  having  spoken, 

Mr.  James  Mansergh,  M.Inst.C.E.,  read  a 
paper  on  the 

Birmingham  Water  Scheme. 

Mr.  Mansergh  said  that  the  area  supplied  by 
the  Water  Committee  amounted  to  130  square 
miles  which  was  10  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
county  of  London.  The  development  of  the 
area  made  an  increased  supply  absolutely 
necessary,  and  in  addition  the  Committee  had 
to  face  the  possibility  of  increasing  pollution  of 
existing  sources.  The  remedy  seemed  to  be 
the  acquiring  of  a distant  water  supply,  and 
the  prospects  of  abundant  water  and  con- 
venience of  gravitation  made  them  hit  upon 
the  Elan  Valley.  When  they  had  so  decided 
there  was  a necessity  for  prompt  action,  for 
the  metropolitan  authorities  were  searching  for 
gathering  grounds  for  London.  For  this 
reason  they  found  opposition  to  their  scheme 
when  it  came  before  Parliament.  There  was 
national  opposition,  too,  for  the  Welshmen  said 
that  this  was  Welsh  water,  which  should  be 
reserved  for  Welshmen.  The  area  of  the 
gathering  ground  to  be  acquired  was  fixed 
after  carefully  marking  the  watershed  boun- 
daries. The  observations  of  the  rainfall  on 
this  area  satisfied  him  that  they  might  calcu- 
late on  obtaining  seventy-five  million  gallons 
per  day  for  the  supply  of  Birmingham,  in 
addition  to  the  twenty-seven  million  gallons 
required  for  compensation.  Mr.  Mansergh 
then  described  the  work  of  damming  up  the 
watercourses  so  as  to  transform  the  valley  into 
lakes,  which  would  submerge  houses,  such  as 
Shelley's,  farms,  and  a place  of  worship. 
These  storage  reservoirs,  he  said,  would  hold 
sufficient  water  to  provide  for  a drought  of  180 
days.  From  the  reservoirs  at  Elan  to  the  re- 
ceptive reservoir  at  Frankley,  a distance  of 
seventy-four  miles,  the  water  will  be  conveyed 
by  tunnelling,  the  extent  of  which  exceeds 
thirty  miles,  cut  and  cover,  and  iron  pipes,  and 
the  water  will  be  forty-four  hours  in  completing 
the  journey.  He  then  described  the  formation 
of  the  village  for  the  workmen.  The  lecture 
ended  with  a succession  of  photographic  views 
of  the  progress  of  the  work,  shown  by  means 
of  lantern  pictures. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  President  of  the  Congress, 
moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mansergh  for 
his  lecture. 

The  President  of  the  section  seconded  the 
motion,  and  it  was  adopted  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Mansergh  briefly  replied. 

The  concluding  paper,  on  “ Plenum  Ventila- 
tion,” by  Dr.  S.  Barwise  (Derbyshire),  described 
the  system  of  ventilating  buildings  by  admitt- 
ing fresh  air  towards  the  ceilings  of  rooms,  and 
extracting  the  foul  air  by  means  of  outlets  near 
to  the  flooring  — a system  which  has  been 
adopted  at  the  Birmingham  Technical  School 
and  the  New  General  Hospital.  He  explained 
the  system  as  it  has  been  carried  out  at  schools 
at  Bolsover,  Derbyshire,  at  Leicester,  and  at 
Birmingham. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to 
the  readers  of  papers,  the  proceedings  of  the 
section  concluded.  In  the  afternoon  Mr. 
Henman  took  a party  of  gentlemen  over  the 
new  General  Hospital  and  explained  the  venti- 
lating and  warming  arrangements. 

The  two  other  sections  also  met  in  Mason 
College  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  Before 
Section  3 (Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology)  the 
following  were  some  of  the  papers  read  and 
discussed : — 

“ Interpretation  of  Results  of  Water 
Analysis,”  by  Dr.  S.  Barwise  ; “ Recent 
Progress  in  the  Methods  of  Water  Analysis,” 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Seyler  ; “ Some  Observations  on 
the  Natural  Purification  of  Sewage,”  by  Dr.  H. 
Kenwood  ; “ The  Quality  of  Sewage  as 
Influencing  its  Disposal,”  by  Mr.  S.  Rideal  ; 
“ The  Biolysis  of  Sewage,”  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Scott-Moncrieff  ; “ Bacterio-Chemical  Analysis 
of  Sewage  and  Sewage  Effluents,”  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Adeney  ; and  “The  Flora  of  Sewage,” 
by  Professor  R.  Boyce. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  the  conference 
was  held  on  Friday  afternoon  in  the  Medical 
Lecture  theatre,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  presiding. 
The  Secretary  (Mr.  White  Wallis)  reported  that 
549  tickets  had  been  issued  to  members,  880  to 
delegates  from  431  sanitary  authorities,  and  400 
to  associates.  In  addition  450  complimentary 
and  other  tickets  were  issued,  making  a total 
of  1,979 — about  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  last 
Congress.  The  attendance  at  the  sections  had 
also  been  good.  Reports  as  to  the  work  done 
in  the  various  sections  were  considered,  and  the 
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resolutions  adopted  at  them  passed  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Council. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  next 
Congress  would  be  held  at  Southampton  on 
August  30,  1899.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  the 
Corporation,  the  Councils  of  Mason  University 
College  and  the  Midland  Institute,  to  those  who 
had  shown  hospitality  to  the  local  committee 
and  secretaries,  the  press,  and  the  president, 
and  the  meeting  ended. 

At  the  invitation  of  Alderman  Baker  (chair- 
man of  the  Birmingham  Tame  and  Rea  Dis- 
trict Drainage  Board),  a party  of  about  one 
hundred  members  paid  a visit  to  the  sewage 
farm  on  Friday  afternoon.  Alderman  Baker 
conducted  the  party  over  the  works  at  Saltley, 
and  thence  over  the  farm  to  Tyburn,  where  an 
inspection  of  the  buildings  and  the  produce 
grown  on  the  farm  was  made.  Excursions 
were  also  made  by  parties  to  Dudley  Castle, 
Whitacre,  and  the  Croft  Granite  Works,  near 
Leicester,  and,  on  Saturday,  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon  and  Warwick. 

In  connexion  with  the  Congress,  a popuJai- 
lecture  was  given  on  Friday  evening,  in  tne 
large  theatre  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute,  by  Dr.  Alexander  Hill  (Vice-Chancellor 
Cambridge  University)  his  subject  being, 
“Unnatural  Deaths." 


3llustrattons. 

HE  illustrations  in  this  issue  are  all  of 
buildings  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 

_ are  ali  referred  to  in  our  leading 

article  of  this  week,  which  deals  with  the 
architecture  of  that  town. 

On  the  first  sheet  are  given  three  of  the  most 
important  buildings  by  the  late  Benjamin 
Green — buildings  of  the  old-fashioned  Classic 
architecture  type  ; and  three  recent  buildings 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Rich— a printing  establishment, 
a’Board  school,  and  a simple  but  very  pleasing 
street  front. 

The  second  plate  contains  illustrations  of  the 
exteriors  and  interiors  of  some  of  the  New- 
castle churches. 

On  the  third  sheet  are  grouped  some  smaller 
buildings  of  various  types— a Board  school  by 
Messrs.  Armstrong  & Knowles,  the  Home  for 
Incurables,  and  two  street  facades,  by  Mr. 
Shewbrooks  ; and  the  Northern  Assurance 
Company's  Offices  by  the  late  R.  J.  Johnson. 

The  fourth  sheet  contains  measured  draw- 
ings of  the  famous  lantern  of  St.  Nicholas 
Church,  lent  by  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson,  in 
whose  hands  the  church  was  placed  some  time 
ago  for  repair. 

The  fifth  sheet  contains  a view  of  All  Saints', 
one  of  the  older  churches  of  the  town,  and  a 
view  of  premises  in  Westgate-road  from  a 
drawing  lent  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Arm- 
strong & Knowles. 

The  sixth  sheet  contains  illustrations  of  two 
large  business  buildings  by  Messrs.  Oliver  & 
Leeson,  from  drawings  lent  by  the  architects. 

We  may  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  best  thanks  to  the  architects  who  have 
kindly  lent  us  drawings  or  photographs  to  assist 
in  illustrating  our  article. 


HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  concluding  meetings  and  excursions  of 
the  Sanitary  Congress  at  Birmingham  took 
place  on  Saturday  last,  but  the  Health  Exhibi- 
tion held  in  connexion  with  the  Congress  will 
not  be  closed  until  October  22.  It  was  opened 
on  September  27  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Birmingham,  and  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  exhibitions  ever  held  by  the 
Sanitary  Institute  ; not  only  are  the  exhibits 
numerous  and  interesting,  but  the  attendance 
appears  • likely  to  be  a record  one.  Up 
to  Saturday  last  no  fewer  than  13,000 
persons  had  visited  the  Exhibition.  Bingley 
Hall,  which  has  been  utilised  for  the  occasion, 
is  undoubtedly  well  adapted  for  such  a pur- 
pose as  this,  having  a large  and  well-lighted 
area  and  a wide  gallery  extending  around  the 
four  sides.  Its  condition  prior  to  the  exhibi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  far  from  hygienic, 
but  the  removal  of  about  four  tons  of  dirt 
scraped  from  the  walls  and  the  plentiful  use  of 
Duresco  on  the  walls,  and  on  panels  of  canvas 
fastened  to  the  girders,  have  made  a wonderful 
difference  to  its  appearance.  A word  of  praise 
is  certainly  due  to  Messrs.  J.  B.  Orr  & Co.  for 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  decoration 
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of  the  hall  has  been  carried  out ; some  of  the 

stencilled  designs  are  excellent,  and  have  been 
specially  prepared  for  the  positions  they  occupy 
in  the  hall.  r J 

Considerable  care  has  been  exercised  in 
the  location  of  the  various  exhibits,  a rough 
classification  having  been  made,  which  is  of 
great  convenience  to  the  visitor.  The 
exhibits  are  ranged  alongside  ten  aisles,  and, 
speaking  broadly,  the  right-hand  half  of  the 
hall  is  occupied  by  sanitary  appliances,  and 
the  remaming  half  of  the  area  and  the  whole 
of  the  galleries  by  miscellaneous  exhibits.  In 
the  first  aisle,  commencing  at  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  area,  we  find  the  most  important 
stands  of  sanitary  fittings,  the  names  of  Shanks 
& Co.,  George  Jennings,  Doulton  & Co.,  and 
1 homas  VVragg  & Sons,  being  among  the 
more  prominent.  The  next  aisle  includes  some- 
what similar  exhibits  by  Twyfords,  Adams  & 
Co.,  George  Skey  & Co.,  and  others,  together 
with  a number  of  drainage  appliances.  The 
principal  stands  in  the  third  and  fourth  aisles 
are  those  of  Burn  Bros.,  Hughes  & Lancaster, 
•J.  Duckett  & Son,  and  Oates  & Green, 
Beyond  these  aisles  there  is  little  of 
interest  to  the  architect  or  builder  until  the 
ninth  and  tenth  are  reached.  In  these  are 
important  exhibits  of  water-filtration  and  steri- 
lisation apparatus  by  J.  Defries  & Sons, 
James  Edmund  Webb,  and  Maiche  A 
number  of  valuable  drawings  have  been  lent 
?y.„.the  Corporation  of  Manchester,  Mr. 
William  Henman,  and  others,  but  these  are 
scattered  about  in  so  many  places  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  connected  idea 
of  their  teaching  We  had  the  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  this  defect  to  the  courteous  curator 
of  the  exhibition,  Mr.  W.  H.  Knight— who,  by 
the  way,  is  also  the  curator  of  the  Parkes 
Museum  in  Margaret-street,  London— and  at 
the  same  time  we  suggested  that  a special 
space  should  be  reserved  in  future  exhibitions 
for  drawings,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  obtain 
series  of  designs  illustrating  buildings  in  which 
sanitary  requirements  have  been  carefully 
studied.  In  this  way  valuable  information 
might  be  imparted  respecting  hospitals, 
infn  manes,  workhouses,  lodging-houses,  work- 
mens  dwellings,  and  other  buildings.  A 
department  of  this  kind  would  undoubtedly 
stimulate  the  interest  of  architects  and  archi- 
tectural students. 

As  the  general  classification  of  the  exhibits 
is  so  well  done,  it  is,  however,  almost  hyper- 
critical to  find  fault  about  the  placing  v,f  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  drawings.  We 
cannot  but  congratulate  Mr.  Knight  on  the 
success  which  he  has  attained  in  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  exhibition,  which  is  cer- 

U-Uhe  ^,es*;  **ie  Sanitary  Institute’s 
exhibitions  it  has  been  our  lot  to  visit. 

At  Stall  No  1 Mr.  Win.  Eggington,  of  Bir- 
mingham, 'exhibits  a model  of  his  “ Portable 
sewer-gas  extractor  and  destroyer  in  conjunc- 
tion with  sewer-disinfector."  The  apparatus  in- 
cludes a fan,  which  is  designed  to  draw  the  air 
from  the  sewer  into  a chamber,  and  thence 
through  a breeze  fire ; for  disinfecting  the 
sewer  sulphur  fumes  are  drawn  through  it. 

It  is  claimed  that  a mile  of  ordinary  sewers  can 
be  treated  at  one  operation,  but  only  actual 
trial  oyer  a lengthened  period  will  show 
whether  the  inventor's  claims  are  likely  to  be 
substantiated  in  practice.  The  use  of  the 
apparatus  would,  of  course,  necessitate  the 
closing  of  the  sewer-ventilators  in  the  district 
tested,  which  is  not  at  all  an  undesirable  con- 
summation if  adequate  ventilation  can  be 
obtained  in  some  other  way.  To  say  the  least, 
.Mr .jLggmgton’s  apparatus  deserves  a trial,  but 
\Vp  are  not  sanguine  that  it  will  be  generally 
adopted. 

The  next  stall  is  that  of  Messrs.  Shanks  & 
Go.,  and  is  perhaps  the  best-arranged 
the  exhibition.  It  is  not  crowded,  and 
everything  has  an  air  of  cleanliness  and 
quality.  Bronze  medals  have  been  awarded 
to  this  firm  for  their  “ Perfecto  ” bath 
and  "Perfecto”  lavatory.  The  bath  is  of 
porcelain-enamelled  iron,  white  inside  and 
white  and  gold  outside.  The  overflow  is  the 
special  feature,  being  quite  vertical  and  straight 
and  of  rather  large  area,  so  as  to  facilitate 
cleaning  ; the  upper  part  of  the  foot  of  the 
bath  is  splayed  back,  and  the  overflow  extends 
vertically  downwards  from  this  splay.  The 
waste-valve  is  at  the  foot  of  the  overflow,  and 
is  of  large  area, -so  that  the  bath  can  be 
rapidly  emptied.  A hinged,  nickel-plated 
grate,  shaped  like  a quarter  of  a sphere, 
is  provided  to  prevent  soap  and  brushes 
being  drawn  into  the  trap  and  waste- 


pipe.  A beautiful  lavatory,  with  nickel- 
plated  supports  and  fittings  and  onyx  top,  is 
shown,  this  also  being  provided  with  an  easily- 
cleansible  overflow.  The  “Victorian  ’’  hospital 
sink  and  bed-pan  washer  is  an  improvement  of 
that  exhibited  at  Leeds  last  year  ; it  consists  of 
a large  hopper  of  white  enamelled  fireclay,  a 
hinged  grid  of  brass,  covered  with  vulcanite 
for  receiving  the  bed-pans,  a spray  and  jet 
forming  part  of  the  grid,  two  sets  of 
taps  for  hot  and  cold  water,  and  a three- 
gallon  cistern,  which  is  operated  by  press- 
jng  a button.  A new  water-closet  seat 
is  shown,  consisting  of  a perforated  steel 
frame  covered  on  both  sides  with  vul- 
canite, which  forms  a smooth  and  easily- 
washed  surface  ; the  perforations  in  the  frame 
are  merely  to  aflord  a key  for  the  vulcanite. 
Among  other  exhibits  may  be  mentioned  a 
silent  cistern  known  as  the  “Aqua-jet,”  and  a 
range  of  two  “Odourless”  urinals  with  fire- 
clay cistern.  The  “ Lanyon  ” closet,  designed 
by  Mr.  Lanyon,  the  Belfast  architect,  possesses 
some  features  of  interest ; it  is  of  the  wash- 
down type  with  a large  water-area  measuring 
about  11  in.  by  6 in.,  and  the  rim  of  the  basin 
is  about  3 in.  wide,  the  top  surface  being  made 
to  slope  inwards  so  as  to  prevent  splashing 
over  ; the  seat  is  specially  designed  to  prevent 
fouling  and  the  communication  of  infectious 
diseases. 

Stall  No.  3 is  occupied  by  the  exhibits  of 
Mr.  George  Jennings,  and  is  well  worth  careful 
examination.  The  “Duplex  Supply  and 
Sanitary  Waste-Valve"  for  baths  has  been 
selected  by  the  judges  “for  further  practical 
tnal  ; the  arrangement  for  asylums  is 
possessed  of  considerable  merit.  The  valves 
or  taps  are  placed  under  a flat  plate  of  brass 
level  with  the  top  of  the  bath  ; in  the  plate  are 
two  dials,  that  for  the  water  supply  being 
marked  off  -hot  and  cold,  and  that  for  the 
waste  being  marked  open  and  shut  ; each  dial 
can  be  actuated  by  a removable  key,  and  not 
otherwise.  Both  the  supply  and  discharge  are 
veiy  rapid.  The  chief  feature  of  Jennings’ 
hospital  sink  and  bed-pan  washer  is  a small 
chamber,  fitted  in  front  with  a glazed 
circular  door  like  the  window  of  a port- 
hole ; in  this  chamber  the  bed-pan  is 
placed  and  washed  without  fouling  the  air  of 
the  room.  The  ventilation  pipe  from  the 
chamber  would  be  all  the  better  for  being  a 
little  larger  ; a f-in.  pipe  cannot  be  verv 
efficient.  The  1“  Hyback  " combined  closet 
and  urinal  will  be  of  service  in  railway  carriages 
and  ships,  as  well  as  in  a certain  class  of  public 
houses.  As  the  name  implies,  the  basin  is 
carried  up  at  the  back  so  as  to  render  it  more 
serviceable  as  a urinal,  while  the  seat  is  of 
horseshoe  shape  pivoted  in  the  middle,  the 
extended  portions  at  the  back  being  weighted 
so  that  the  seat,  when  not  in  use,  remains 
in  a vertical  position.  At  this  stall  we  saw 
also  the  “closet  of  the  century,”  which  is  a 
syphonic  closet  with  valve-supply,  which 
can  be  regulated  to  give  a flush  of  from  two  to 
three  gallons.  Riker’s  lavatory  is  exhibited 
here  ; it  is  of  American  manufacture,  and  is 
noteworthy  for  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
fixed  and  removed.  It  has  an  iron  frame  at  the 
back  built  into  the  wall,  andl  to  this  the  upper 
and  lower  marble  back-pieces,  the  marble  slab 
and  the  porcelain  basin  are  screwed  ; ;it  is 
provided  with  a syphonic  waste  and  two  swing 
towel-rails,  and  may  be  praised  for  its  compact- 
ness and  ingenuity.  Stoneware  conduits  for 
electric  wires  are  shown  by  Mr.  Jennings 
their  special  advantage  consisting  in  the  pair 
of  longitudinal  grooves  formed  on  opposite 
sides  of  each  tube.  When  it  is  desired  to  make 
a connexion  with  the  wires  in  the  conduit,  a 
chisel  is  placed  in  the  groove  and  one  or 
two  light  taps  with  a hammer  suffice  to  remove 
the  upper  half  of  the  conduit ; the  connexion 
can  then  be  made  and  a junction  piece  inserted 
in  placeiof-the  part  removed.  Sockets  for  the 
blind  ends  of  junctions  in  drains  and  sewers 
are  also  made  with  a grooved  cap,  which  can 
be  cut  off  in  the  same  way  when  it  is  required 
to  make  a connexion  with  the  junction.  Men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  Louis  Quatorze 
lavatory,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best- 
designed  sanitary  fitting  in  the  Exhibition  from 
an  architectural  point  of  view.  It  has  a white 
marble  slab,  4 ft.  by  2 ft.  4 in.,  supported  on 
brass  legs  and  frame,  and  above  the  slab  is  a 
marble  shelf  on  brass  supports.  The  fittings 
are  of  brass,  and  include  a shampooing  supply. 

Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.'s  exhibits  are  at  Stalls 
Nos.  4 and  13,  which  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  aisle.  The  “ Waverley  ” lavatory  and  two 
baths  are  fitted  with  nickel-plated  standing 


wastes  and  overflows,  which  are  simply  hung 
to  the  spindles  of  the  waste-knobs  and  can  be 
easily  detached  for  cleaning.  The  “ Simpli- 
citas  ” wash-down  closet  has  a water-area  only 
4i  in.  in  diameter,  while  that  in  the  “ Simplicitas 
large  water-area  ” closet  only  measures  about 
6 in.  by  S in.  Among  the  well-known  deco- 
rative work  of  this  firm  we  noticed  an  effective 
panel  representing  Autumn  and  Winter,  but  a 
green  mantel  with  blue  hearth  was  not  sooth- 
ing. 

At  Stalls  Nos. 5 and  12,  Messrs.  Thomas  Wragg 
& Sons  show  a great  many  drain-traps  and 
gullies,  some  of  good  design,  but  not  very  novel. 
Hassall’s  double-lined  drain-pipes  are  also 
shown,  but  these  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  A newer  form  of  drain-pipe  is 
that  known  as  Wakefield's,  the  special  feature 
being  the  series  of  corrugations  in  the  sockets, 
which,  while  insuring  the  true  alignment  of 
the  pipes,  do  not  prevent  the  cement-grout 
from  passing  completely  around  the  space 
between  the  socket  and  the  spigot. 

A good  model  of  the  Septic  Tank  apparatus 
for  the  purification  of  sewage  is  exhibited  at 
Stall  No.  6,  but  was  not  working  at  the  time  of 
our  inspection.  As  the  first  installation  of  the 
system  at  Exeter  has  more  than  once  been 
described  in  our  columns,  a detailed  account  is 
now  unnecessary.  The  system  has  evoked  a 
great  amount  of  interest,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
the  most  successful  among  the  numerous  sys- 
tems of  sewage  purification  which  have  yet 
been  tried  on  a satisfactory  scale. 

Messrs.  Farrer,  Barber,  & Co.,  at  Stall  No.  7, 
exhibit  a flushing  tank,  which  “has  been  selected 
by  the  judges  for  further  practical  trial.”  They 
also  show  Chisholm’s  pneumatic  lavatory,  the 
special  feature  of  which  is  the  syphonic  waste. 
VVe  do  not  see  much  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  the  application  of  the  syphon  to  lavatories. 
If  the  basin  is  filled  above  a certain  point  the 
whole  of  the  water  is  syphoned  out,  which  is 
to  our  mind  a disadvantage. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  Exhibition 
in  our  next,  when  we  will  also  give  the  list  of 
awards  for  those  exhibits  which  are  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL, 

Thu  first  meeting  of  this  Council  after  the 
summer  recess  was  held  at  Spring  Gardens 
on  Tuesday,  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood,  Chairman, 
presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Islington  Vestry  21,010/.  for  street  improve- 
ments, &c.  ; St.  George's-in-the-East,  3,000/. 
for  paving  works  ; the  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
John,  Westminster,  Vestry,  15,000/.  for  paving  ; 
the  Strand  Guardians,  7,035/.  for  the  erection 
of  receiving  wards  ; the  Wandsworth  Guar- 
dians, 11,400/.  for  the  erection  of  a nurse’s 
home  ; and  the  Central  London  District  School 
Managers,  32,000/.  towards  the  cost  of  erecting 
an  asylum  at  Hendon. 

No  Tenders.  — It  was  announced  that  no 
tenders  had  been  received  in  response  to  the 
Council’s  invitations  for  the  erection  of  Benson- 
buildings,  under  the  Boundary-street  scheme 
or  for  Abingdon-buildings,  under  the  same 
scheme,  or  for  cottage  dwellings  at  Brook 
street,  Limehouse. 

The  Transfer  of  Poiccrs.— The  Council  re- 
sumed and  concluded  the  consideration  of  the 
proposals  of  the  conference  which  was  held 
some  months  ago  between  the  Council  and  the 
Local  Authorities  with  regard  to  devolution  of 
powers.  Several  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  conference  were  adopted  at  a previous 
meeting  (see  our  issue  for  June  25  last). 

It  was  now  agreed— “That  the  powers  of 
the  Council  to  remove  unauthorised  signs  on 
getting  a magistrate’s  order  be  transferred  to 
the  Local  Authorities,  but  that  power  be  given 
to  the  Council  to  act  in  default  of  the  Local 
Authorities.” 

It  was  further  resolved  That  powers  be 
given  to  the  Local  Authorities  concurrently 
with  the  Council  to  take  proceedings  with 
regard  to  the  storing  of  wood  and  timber  under 
Sections  197  and  200  (rih)  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  and  in  regard  to  the 
demolition  of  buildings  erected  in  contravention 
of  the  Act,  under  Section  170,  subject  to  the 
powers  of  the  Local  Authorities  being  limited 
under  the  latter  section  to  cases  where  they 
have  obtained  the  convictions  upon  which 
demolition  proceedings  are  based.” 

It  was  next  recommended  : — “ That  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Victoria  Embankment  and  por- 
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tion  of  streets  adjoining  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Savoy  and  the  footways  of  the  Albert  and 
Chelsea  Embankments  be  transferred  to  the 
Local  Authorities,  and  that  the  lighting,  water- 
ing, and  cleansing  of  the  Victoria  Embankment 
and  the  footways  of  the  Albert  and  Chelsea 
Embankments  be  transferred  to  the  Local 
Authorities,  subject  to  the  maintenance  and 
lighting  of  the  walls  of  the  embankments  being 
retained  by  the  Council." 

It  was  next  agreed  : — “ That  the  maintenance 
of  main  roads  be  transferred  to  the  Local 
Authorities  ; that  the  power  of  sanctioning  the 
closing  of  streets  for  repairs  be  transferred  to 
the  Local  Authorities  ; that  the  words  ‘ with 
the  sanction  of  the  Council  ’ be  omitted  from 
the  provision  enabling  Vestries  and  District 
Boards  to  close  or  stop  up  streets  during  paving 
or  sewerage  works ; that  the  power  of  the 
Council  to  require  main  roads  when  maintained 
by  a Vestry  or  District  Board  to  be  repaired 
to  the  Council's  satisfaction  be  repealed  on 
transfer  of  such  roads  to  the  Vestry  or  District 
Board  ; that  the  powers  of  the  Council 
under  the  Electric  Lighting  Provisional  Order 
Confirmation  Acts,  as  regards  the  appointment 
of  inspectors,  provision  of  testing  stations,  and 
exercise  of  powers  with  reference  to  price  and 
energy  of  the  supply  of  electricity  in  a district, 
be  not  transferred  to  the  Local  Authorities  ; 
that  the  Local  Authorities  be  given  concurrent 
power  with  the  Council  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  powers  to  make  improvements  of  public 
utility  wholly  within  their  districts,  and  not 
intended  to  be  paid  for  wholly  or  in  part  out  of 
the  county  funds.” 

The  Committee  (the  Local  Government  and 
Taxation)  recommended  : “ That  the  powers  of 
the  Council  to  make  by-laws  or  regulations  for 
the  good  rule  and  government  of  the  county, 
or  any  specified  part  thereto,  be  not  transferred 
to  the  Local  Authorities.” 

Lord  Onslow  moved  as  an  amendment  : 

“ That  the  recommendation  he  referred  back 
to  the  Committee,  the  Council  being  of  opinion 
that,  while  the  making  of  by-laws  should  rest 
with  the  Council,  the  application  of  certain 
by-laws  in  the  several  localities  should  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Local  Authority,  and 
that  in  any  transfer  of  powers,  provision 
should  be  made  for  this  purpose.”  He  thought 
that  the  localities  should  have  the  power  of 
enforcing  in  their  own  districts  such  by-laws 
as  they  considered  useful  and  tending  to  the 
good  government  of  those  districts.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  could  not  see  why  the  Council 
should  impose  upon  the  localities  any  by-laws 
which  they  considered  unnecessary  and  un- 
desirable. 

After  a long  discussion  the  Council  divided, 
and  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  75  votes 
to  32.  The  Committee’s  recommendation  was 
then  agreed  to. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  powers 
of  the  Council  to  declare  a business  to  be  an 
offensive  business  be  not  transferred  to  the 
Local  Authorities.  The  recommendation  was 
agreed  to. 

Some  discussion  ensued  upon  the  next 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  which  was 
as  follows  That  the  Local  Authorities  should 
be  made  responsible  by  the  Legislature  for 
inspecting  and  registering  slaughterhouses, 
knackers’  yards,  offensive  businesses,  cow- 
houses, dairies,  milkshops,  and  milkstores,  and 
enforcing  the  by-laws  or  regulations  made  by 
the  Council  ; and  that  the  Council  should 
retain  the  power  to  make  by-laws  or  regula- 
tions in  respect  of  all  these  matters,  and  should 
have  power  to  act  in  default  of  a Local 
Authority,  as  under  Section  100  of  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  the  necessary 
powers  of  inspection  being  retained  for  these 
purposes.” 

This  was  agreed  to,  as  also  were  the  follow- 
ing : That  concurrent  powers  be  vested  in  the 
Local  Authorities  to  apply  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  alter  the  regulations  of  the  water 
companies  ; that  the  power  of  the  Council  to 
register  and  inspect  all  common  lodging- 
houses,  and  regulate  management  accommo- 
dation and  sanitary  condition  be  not  at  present 
transferred  to  the  Local  Authorities  ; that  the 
Local  Authorities  be  given  concurrent  powers 
with  the  Council  to  make  representations  to 
Railway  Commissioners  as  to  traffic  facilities, 
stations,  &c. 

Result  of  Legal  Proceedings — Formation  of  a 
Street  out  of  King-street  West,  Hammersmith. — 
The  Building  Act  Committee  reported  as 
follows  : — 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gibbs,  after  having  given  notice  to 
the  District  Surveyor,  commenced  the  erection  of 
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residential  flats,  to  be  approached  by  a street  leading 
out  of  King-street  West,  Hammersmith  ; and  sub- 
sequently submitted  an  application  for  the  Council’s 
consent  to  the  formation  of  the  street.  This  was 
refused  by  us,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  on 
April  4 last  ; the  statutory  reason  for  the  refusal 
having  been  that  the  proposed  street  would  not 
afford  direct  communication  between  two  streets 
formed  and  laid  out  for  carriage  traffic.  As  the  work 
of  erecting  the  buildings  was,  however,  continued,  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  in  respect  of  the  formation  of  the 
street  without  the  Council's  consent.  At  the  hearing 
before  the  magistrate  it  was  stated  that,  as  consent 
had  been  refused,  Mr.  Gibbs  intended  to  keep  his 
land  private  by  placing  gates  at  the  entrance 
of  the  approach  to  the  buildings,  which  approach 
was  intended  solely  for  the  use  of  the  occupiers  ; 
and  the  magistrate,  after  stating  that  the  authorities 
as  to  what  was  a street  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 7 of  the  London  Building  Act,  1804,  were  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  state,  dismissed  the  summons 
on  the  ground  that  the  approach  to  the  buildings 
was  to  be  kept  private,  but  consented  to  state  a case 
for  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court.  As  it  is  desirable 
that,  if  possible,  an  authoritative  decision  should  be 
obtained  upon  the  important  question  involved,  we 
have  directed  the  solicitor  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  for  getting  a case  stated  and  obtaining  a 
decision  of  the  High  Court  thereon. 

The  Water  Supply. — Mr.  Crooks  moved  a 
resolution  that,  in  view  of  the  existing  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
in  a large  portion  of  the  County  of  London,  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  Water  Committee  to 
forthwith  submit  its  proposals  with  regard  to 
legislation  affecting  the  water  supply  in  the 
ensuing  Session  of  Parliament.  After  discus- 
sion, 

Mr.  Dickinson  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate,  and  this  was  carried. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  half  past  seven 
o’clock. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday,  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee brought  up  the  following  list  of  appli- 
cations under  the  1894  London  Building  Act. 
Those  applications  to  which  consent  has  been 
given  are  granted  on  certain  conditions* 

Lines  of  Frontage. 

Hampstead. — A three-story  addition,  Sc.,  to  a 
building  erected  at  the  south-western  corner  of 
Antrim-street,  abutting  also  upon  England's-lane 
(Mr.  W.  F.  Cave).— Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  North. — The  erection  of  baths  and 
wash-houses  on  the  north  side  of  Prince  of  Wales- 
road,  Kentish  Town,  between  Grafton-road  and 
Willes-road  (Mr.  W.  N.  Blair  for  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Pancras). — Consent. 

Paddington,  South. — An  iron  and  glass  conservatory 
upon  the  one-story  hall  at  No.  5,  Connaught-place, 
Bayswater  (Mr.  E.  S.  Prior  for  Mr.  J.  M.  Scott).— 
Consent. 

Strand. — Iron  and  glass  covered  ways  at  the 
entrances  to  the  Cafe  Monico,  in  Shaftesbury-avenue 
and  Regent-street,  St.  James'  (Mr.  E.  E.  White  for 
Messrs.  G.  & B.  Monico).— Consent. 

Strand. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  in  front  of 
Horrex's  Hotel,  Norfolk-street  (Mr.  S.  Franklin  for 
Mr.  W.  Horrex). — Consent. 

Bethnal  Green. — An  oriel  window  in  front  of  the 
new  baths  and  wash-houses  on  the  west  side  of 
Kamsey-street  (Mr.  K.  S.  Ayling  for  the  Vestry  of 
Bethnal  Green).— Consent. 

Dulwich. — Ten  houses,  with  shops,  on  the  east 
side  of  Beckenham-road,  Penge.  between  Green-lane 
and  Cotlingham-road  (Mr.  H.  T.  Bonner  for  Mr.  A. 
H.  Batley).— Consent. 

Finsbury,  Central. — A church  with  a projecting 
tower  and  porch  on  the  east  side  of  Colney  Hatch- 
lane,  Muswell  Hill,  at  the  corner  of  Alexandra  Park- 
road  (Messrs.  Gordon,  Lowther  & Gunton  for  the 
Trustees  of  Muswell  Hill  Wesleyan  Church).— Con- 
sent. 

Fulham.— An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the  Gran- 
ville Theatre  of  Varieties,  The  Broadway,  Walham 
Green  (Mr.  F.  Matcham  for  the  Granville  Theatre 
Company). — Consent. 

Fulham. — One-story  shops  upon  the  forecourts  of 
Nos.  663,  665,  and  667,  Fulham-road  (Mr.  F.  W. 
Potter). — Consen  t. 

Hampstead. — Buildings  on  the  south  side  of 
Lyndhurst-road  (Mr.  W.  A.  Burr,  for  Mr.  J. 
Tomblin). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Five  houses,  with  one-story  shops, 
on  the  north  side  of  Stanstead-road,  Catford,  be- 
tween No.  310  and  Stanstead-grove  (Mr.  A.  C. 
Baker,  for  Mr.  W.  A.  Jewell).— Consent. 

Lewisham. — Open  wooden  porches  at  Nos.  27 
and  29,  Garlies-road,  Lordship-lane  (Mr.  A.  Stark). 
— Consent. 

Marylebone , West. — A three-story  bay-window  in 
front  of  No.  21,  St.  John's  Wood-road  (Mr.  R.  A. 
Briggs,  for  Colonel  J.  A.  Temple).— Consent. 

* Names  of  applicants  are  given  in  brackets.  Buildings 
are  new  erections  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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Noiwood. — A block  of  residential  flats  on  the  east 
side  of  Upper  Tulse-hill,  at  the  corner  of  Wimbart- 
road  (Mr.  E.  Loader  for  Mr.  II.  Loader).— Consent. 

SI.  George,  Ha nover-sqtiare. — An  iron  and  glass 
shelter  erected  at  the  restaurant  entrance  to  the 
Berkeley  Hotel,  No.  77,  Piccadilly  (the  Berkeley 
Hotel  Company,  Limited). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — Bay  windows  to  seven  houses  on  the 
south  side  of  Spray’s-street,  Plumstead  (Messrs. 
Church,  Quick,  & Whincop  for  Mr.  E.  Kemp). — 
Consent. 

Wandsworth. — That  the  application  of  Messrs. 
Gibbon  & Moore  for  an  extension  of  the  periods 
within  which  the  erection  of  one-story  shops  upon 
part  of  the  forecourts  of  Nos.  15 1 , 153,  155,  157,  159. 
101,  163,  165,  167,  and  169,  Balham  High-road,  was 
required  to  be  commenced  and  completed,  be 
granted,  upon  condition  that  the  shops  referred  to 
be  commenced  within  eighteen  months  and  com- 
pleted within  thirty  months  from  February  22, 
1S98. — Agreed. 

Kensington,  South. — A block  of  residential  flats, 
with  projecting  porches,  bay  windows  and  bal- 
conies, on  the  east  side  of  Addison-road,  between  a 
roadway  on  the  south  side  of  The  Limes,  Holland 
Park-gardens,  and  No.  t.  Addison-road  (Mr.  P. 
Hoffmann  for  Mr.  E.  Collins). — Refused. 

Lewisham.— A three-story  addition  upon  part  of 
the  forecourt  of  No.  8,  Northbrook-road,  Lee  (Mr. 

H.  Cottell  for  Miss  Wood). — Refused. 

Limchousc. — An  oriel  window,  at  the  first  floor 
level,  in  front  of  No.  22,  Ben  Jonson-road  (Mr.  R. 
Peters  for  Mr.  H.  Merceron). — Refused. 

Hackney,  North.— A one-story  stable  on  the  north 
side  of  Seven  Sisters-road,  Stoke  Newington,  between 
No.  273  and  the  Manor  House  public-house  (Mr. 

J.  W.  Ransome  for  the  North  Metropolitan  Tram- 
ways Company). — Refused. 

Hackney.  South. — A one-story  shop  upon  part  of 
the  forecourt  of  No.  46,  Brooksby's-walk,  Homerton 
(Mr.  J.  P.  Choat  for  Messrs  Jones  it  Sons).— 
Refused. 

Hackney,  South— A mission-church  and  club- 
house on  a site  at  the  junction  of  Chatsworth-road 
with  Powerscroft-road,  Lower  Clapton  (Messrs.  B. 
Crewe  & F.  R.  Farrow  for  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens of  All  Saint’s  Church).— Refused. 

Battersea. — Blocks  of  residential  flats,  with  pro- 
jecting bays,  on  a site  or.  the  west  side  of  Albert- 
road,  to  abut  also  upon  Prince  of  Wales-road  (Mr 
W.  D.  Goodwin  for  Mr.  W.  Goodwin).— Refused. 

Battersea. — Rebuilding  of  the  “Windsor  Castle” 
tavern,  No.  3b,  St.  John's  Hill  (Messrs.  F.  J.  Eedle  it 
Meyers  for  Mr.  E.  J.  B.  Higerty).— Refused. 

Finsbury,  Central.—  The  rebuilding  of  the  “ Lord 
Vernon's  Arms  " hotel,  Nos.  iSoand  1S2,  Pentonville- 
road,  Clerkenwell  (Messrs.  Robb  & Grierson  for  Mr. 
W.  H.  Scott.— Refused. 

Hackney,  North. — That  the  vestry  of  Hackney  be 
informed  that  the  Council  leaves  the  vestry  to  take 
such  proceedings  as  it  may  deem  necessary  with 
respect  to  a wooden  structure  erected  upon  the 
public  way  in  front  of  No.  35,  High-street,  Kingsland, 
in  advance  of  the  general  line  of  buildings. — 
Agreed. 

Dulwich. — A church-room  on  the  western  side  of 
Lordship-lane,  at  the  corner  of  Dulwich  Common- 
road  (Mr.  C.  Barry  for  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens of  St.  Peter's  church). — Consent. 

Dulwich.— Twelve  houses  with  shops,  on  the  east 
side  of  Beckenham-road,  Penge.  between  Cotting- 
ham-road  and  Kingsdale-road  (Mr.  H.  T.  Bonner 
for  Mr.  A.  H.  Batley). — Consent. 

Greenwich. — A two-storv  addition  with  a bay 
window,  at  the  rear  of  No.  54,  Shooter's  Hill-road, 
Blackheath,  to  abut  upon  Kidbrooke  Park-road. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Hardcastle  for  Mr.  D.  Birt.)— Consent. 

Kensington,  South—  An  inclosed  porch  and  wooden 
hood  in  front  of  No.  2.  Cottesmore-gardens,  Vic- 
toria-road (Mr.  S.  R.  Tatham  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Simp- 
kinson). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South.— A wood  and  glass  conserva- 
tory on  the  roof  of  an  open  portico  in  front  of  No. 
13,  St.  Mary  Abbott's-terrace  (Messrs.  Weedon  & 
Shrimpton  for  Mrs.  Hamley).— Consent. 

Kensington,  South.  — An  iron  hood  over  the 
entrance  to  No.  14,  Holland-park-avenue  (Mr.  G.  N. 
Watts  for  Mr.  G.  Pearce).— Consent. 

Kensington,  South.— Wood  and  glass  inclosurds  to  . 
the  verandah  in  front  of  No.  15,  Sussex-villas  (Mr. 
H.  Hanks  for  Mr.  S.  C.  Kemble).— Consent. 

Lewisham. — Twelve  houses,  with  one-story  shops, 
on  the  west  side  of  Brockley-road,  between  Beecroft- 
road  and  the  London,  Chatham,  & Dover  Railway 
(Messrs.  F.  & W.  Abbis).— Consent. 

Lewisham.— An  addition  to  Vancouver  House, 
Dacres-road,  Sydenham,  to  flank  upon  Inglemere- 
road  (Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  for  Mr.  W.  King).— Consent. 

Marylebone,  West.— An  iron  and  glass  covered  way 
to  the' entrance  to  No.  4,  Marlborough-place  (Mr. 
E.  H.  Abbott  for  Mr.  O.  lmray).— Consent. 

Peckham.— One-story  shops  upon  part  of  the 
forecourts  of  Nos.  26  and  28,  Rye-lane  (Messrs.  C. 
A.  Richards  & Co.  for  Mr.  H.  McLaren).— Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanovcr-squarc. — Iron  and  glass  inclo- 
sures at  each  end  of  the  covered  balcony  at  the 
first-floor  level  of  No.  16.  Curzon-street,  Mayfair 
(Messrs.  G.  Trollope  & Sons  for  Miss  B.  Wynne 
Roberts).— Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A parish-room  on  the  south  side 
of  Guildersfield-road,  Streatham,  next  St.  Andrew's 
Vicarage  (Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Yeates). — 
Consent. 
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Battersea. — Five-story  bay-windows  to  four  blocks 
of  flats  on  the  nortli  side  of  Cambridge-road,  Batter- 
sea Park  (Mr.  R.  D.  Hansom  for  Mr.  f.  K.  Ward).— 
Refused.  J ' 


Dulwich. — One-story  shops  upon  part  of  the  fore- 
courts of  Nos.  68,  70,  72,  74,  76,  78,  80, 82,  S4,  86,  88, 
90,  92,  and  94,  Lordship-lane  (Mr.  R.  A.  Hinds  for 
the  London  and  South-Western  Bank,  Limited,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Judd,  and  Mr.  Castle). — Refused. 

Dulwich. — A one-story  shop  upon  part  of  the  fore- 
court of  a house  on  the  north  side  of  Crebor-street, 
eastward  of  No.  4,  Cyprus  Villas,  East  Dulwich 
(Mr.  A.  E.  Mullins  for  Mr.  Gosling). — Refused. 

Dulwich. — A one-story  office  and  stable  building  on 
the  south  side  of  Grove  Park,  eastward  of  No.  25 
(Mr.  A.  E.  Mullins  for  Mr.  J.  Huckle).— Refused. 

Hampstead. — An  iron  and  glass  covered  way  to  a 
house  known  as  “ Lyleston,"  on  the  south  side  of 
Eton-avenue  (Messrs.  Dore,  Hunter,  & Co.  for  Mr. 
J.  Welford).— Refused. 

Kensington,  South. — A greenhouse  on  part  of  the 
forecourt  of  No.  no,  Fulham-road,  to  abut  upon 
Sel wood-terrace  (Messrs.  J.  Weeks  & Co.,  Limited, 
for  Mr.  F.  Miller).— Refused. 

Lewisham. — Twelve  shops,  with  stables  at  the  rear, 
on  the  north-east  side  of  Springbank-road,  Hither 
, Green  (Mr.  A.  C.  Baker  for  Messrs.  Osborne,  Son, 
& Co.) — Refused. 

Newington,  West. — One-story  shops  upon  part  of 
the  forecourts  of  Nos.  154,  156,  158,  160,  and  162, 
Wahvorth-road  (Mr.  C.  Trubshaw  for  the  Midland 
Railway  Company).— Refused. 

Poplar.  — A one-story  shop  on  the  forecourt  of 
No.  89,  Manchester-road,  Cubitt  Town  (Mr.  C. 
Brown  for  Mr.  W.  Colmer).— Refused. 

Poplar.— A one-story  addition  in  front  of  Bruns- 
wick Hall,  Brunswick-road  (Mr.  R.  Plumbe  for  the 
Chairman  and  Committee  of  the  Poplar  Hospital  for 
Accidents). — Refused. 

Southwark.  West. — A sign-board  in  front  of  Nos. 
68  and  70,  Lant-street,  Borough  (Messrs.  Webb  & 
Co.) — Refused. 

Strand.  Three  iron  balconies  to  the  first-floor 
windows  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant,  Piccadilly 
(Mr.  F.  T.  Verity  for  Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond).— 
Refused. 

Westminster. — Bay-windows  to  Block  3 of  resi- 
dential flats  on  the  north-east  side  of  Carlisle- 
place,  at  the  corner  of  Francis-street  (Messrs 
Norton.  Rose,  Norton,  & Co.  for  Mr.  G.  Martin)  — 
Refused.  r 

Woolwich.— A one-story  addition  on  a portion  of 
the  lorecourt  of  the  Red  Lion  public-house,  No  13 
Mtilgrave-place  (Mr.  A.  L.  Guv  for  Messrs.  Whit- 
bread & Co..  Limited).— Refused. 

Wandsworth. — An  iron  and  glass  covered  way  at 
the  entrance  to  the  “Spread  Eagle  Hotel,"  High- 
street  (Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker  for  Mr.  H.  IJ.  Stuart) — 
Consent.  '' 

City  of  London. — A two-story  angle  turret  to 
*ni  f,9,  uPPer  Thames-street,  at  the  corner  of 
Allhallows-lane  (Mr.  A.  J.  Gale  for  the  City  of 
London  Brewery  Company,  Limited).— Consent. 

Hampstead.  A portico  to  No.  25,  Lindfield- 
gardens  (Messrs.  Boehmer  & Gibbs  for  Mr.  E.  A. 
Cave). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South.— A block  of  residential  flats  on 
the  east  side  of  Addison-road,  next  No.  1,  with  pro- 
jecting open  porticoes,  five-story  bay  windows,  and 
balconies  (Mr.  P.  Hoffman  for  Mr.  E.  Collins)  — 
Consent.  ' 

Strand.— An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the  entrance 
to  Haxell's  Hotel  in  Exeter-street,  Strand  (Mr  A B 
Hayward  for  Mr.  L.  Haxell).— Consent. 

St.  Patterns,  South.— An  addition  to  the  porch  at 
No.  1,  Upper  Woburn-place  (Mr.  C.  FitzRoy  Doll 
for  the  Duke  of  Bedford).— Consent. 

Camberwell,  North.— One-storv  porches  erected  in 
front  of  two  houses  on  the  ea'st  side  of  Flodden- 
road,  northward  of  No.  5 (Mr.  E.  Avern  for  Mr.  I: 
Arundel). — Consent. 

Dulwich.  Six  houses  with  two-story  bay  windows 
on  the  site  of  No.  2,  Lyndhurst-road  and  grounds 
(Mr.  A.  E.  Mullins  for  Mr.  W,  Laud) — Consent. 

Fulham.— That  the  application  of  Mr.  F.  Matcham. 
on  behalf  ot  Sir  J.  Johnson,  for  an  extension  of  the 
P‘‘iod  within  which  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the 
s't'es  of  Nos.  11,  13,  15,  17,  19,  21,  23,  25,  27,  29,  31, 
35-  37*  39>  and  41,  Harwood-road,  Fulham,  and 
nlso  on  the  site  of  stabling  at  the  south  end  of  that 
road,  at  the  corner  of  Moore  Park-road,  was 
required  to  be  commenced,  be  granted,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  buildings  referred  to  be  commenced 
within  nine  months  from  April  5,  1898.— Agreed. 

Islington,  North.— One-story  -shops  upon  part  of 
the  forecourts  of  Nos.  123  and  125,  Stroud  Green- 
road  (Mr.  F.  L.  Pither  for  Mr.  D.  F.  Keer).— Consent. 

Lewisham. — One-story  shops  upon  part  of  the 
forecourt  of  No.  30,  Dartmouth-road,  Forest  Hill 
(Messrs.  Eastman  Brothers).— Consent. 

Paddington,  North. — An  iron  and  glass  covered 
way  on  part  of  the  forecourt  of  No.  2A,  Blomfield- 
road,  Maida-hill  (Messrs.  W.  Densham  & Sons  for 
Mrs.  Maitland). — Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  East. — A theatre  on  the  west  side  of 
High-street,  Camden  Town,  to  abut  also  upon 
Crowndale-road  and  Bayham-place  (Mr.  W.  G.  R 
Sprague  for  Messrs.  JMarler  & Saunders).— Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A dwelling-house  and  a house  with 
shop  on  the  south  side  of  Fountain-road,  Lower 
Tooting,  at  the  corner  of  Blackshaw-road  (Messrs 
J.  Milledge  & Sons  for  Mr.  R.  W.  Wilcox).— 
Consent. 


Dulwich. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Brooker  for  an  extension  of  the  period  within  which 
the  erection  of  one-story  additions  upon  part  of  the 
forecourts  of  the  Walmer  Castle  tavern,  and  No.  100, 
Peckham-road,  was  required  to  be  commenced,  be 
granted,  upon  condition  that  the  additions  referred 
to  be  commenced  within  twelve  months  from 
December  21,  1897.  That  Mr.  Brooker  be  informed 
that  his  application  for  a modification  of  the 
condition  attached  to  the  Council's  consent  having 
been  considered,  the  Council  sees  no  reason  to  depart 
from  its  decision  restricting  the  height  of  the 
addition  to  14  ft.  above  the  footway. — Agreed. 

Wandsworth. — JTwelve  shops  on  the  site  of  The 
Hawthorns  and  grounds,  on  the  west  side  of  Balham 
high  road,  with  the  flank  of  the  southernmost  shop  to 
abut  also  upon  Marius-road  (Mr.  F.  Perks  for  Mr.  R. 
Simpson). — Refused. 

City  oj  London. — A four-story  oriel  window  at  the 
King's  Arms  public  house,  Lower  Thames-street,  at 
the  corner  of  Water-lane  (Mr.  H.  M.  Wakley  for 
Reid's  Brewery  Company,  Limited).— Refused. 

Chelsea.— A three-story  bay  window  in  front  of 
No.  4,  Danvers-street,  Cheyne-walk  (Mr.  C.  R. 
Ashbee). — Refused. 

Hackney,  North. — Additions  to  the  Finsbury-park 
hotel.  No.  336,  Green-lanes,  Stoke  Newington,  to 
abut  upon  Woodberry-grove  (Mr.  E.  Runt/,  for  Mr. 
W.  E.  Manning). — Refused. 

Islington,  North. — A water-closet  and  urinal  at  St. 
John’s  Tavern,  Junction-road,  to  abut  upon  St. 
John’s  Park  (Mr.  J.  Taft  for  Mr.  D.  Bushill).— 
Refused. 

Lewisham. — A three-story  bay-window  in  front  of 
No.  8,  Northbrook-road,  Lee  (Mr.  H.  Cottell  for 
Miss  Wood). — Refused. 

Marylebone,  East. — An  additional  story  upon  the 
present  two-story  porch,  &c.,  at  No.  10.  Sussex-place, 
Regent’s  Park  (Mr.  W.  Whiteley  for  Mr.  Symons).— 
Refused. 

Rotherhi the. — A church  on  the  west  side  of  South- 
wark Park-road,  Bermondsey  (Mr.  J.  C.  T.  Murray, 
for  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Bermondsey 
Presbyterian  Church).— Refused. 

St.  Pancras,  North. — One-story  shops  in  front  of 
35,  37,  and  39,  Lismore-road,  Haverstock  Hill 
(Mr.  E.  J.  Slrevens  for  Mr.  W.  W.  Smith).— Refused. 
Width  of  Way. 

Islington,  East.— Six  two-story  cottages,  partly  on 
the  site  of  Nos.  4 and  5,  Roads-place,  Hornsey-road 
(Mr.  R.  Midworth  for  Mr.  J.  F.  Spencer).— Refused. 

Southwark,  West. — A five-story  addition,  to  be  used 
as  dormitories,  at  the  rear  of  No.  31,  Bennett-street, 
Stamford  - street,  to  abut  upon  Bennett’s- mews 
(Messrs.  J.  D.  Mathews  & Son  for  Messrs.  Cook, 
Son,  & Co.). — Refused. 

Wandsworth. — A building  on  the  site  of  No.  285, 
Balham  High-road,  to  abut  also  upon  Tooting  Bee- 
road  (Mr.  W.  W.  Gwy ther  for  the  City  Bank).— 
Refused. 

Woolwich. — A temporary  wood  and  iron  hall 
adjoining  the  premises  of  the  Church  of  England 
Soldiers’  Institute,  and  also  abutting  on  Wellington- 
street  and  St.  John’s-passage  (Messrs.  Humphreys, 
Limited,  for  the  Institute). — Consent. 

Rotlierhithc. — A four-story  printers'  factory  on  the 
north  side  of  Tooley-street,  St.  Olave,  Southwark,  to 
abut  upon  Unicorn-passage  (Mr.  G.  W.  Thompson 
for  Mr.  A.  Couldrey). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South.— A one-story  studio  at  the  rear 
of  No.  64,  Bedford-gardens,  to  abut  upon  Campden- 
street  (Mr.  C.  Stanley  Peach  for  Mr.  B.  M.  fenkin). 

— Consent. 

Poplar. — Eleven  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Cottage- 
street  (Mr.  J.  W.  Wyles  for  Mr.  A.  Bacon).— 
Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  East.— A mission  building  on  the  east 
side  of  Wake  field-street,  within  the  prescribed 
distance  of  the  centre  of  a mews  known  as  Regent- 
buildings  (Mr.  T.  Arnold  for  the  trustees  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church,  Regent's-square).— Consent. 

Hackney,  Central. — A warehouse  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  Grove-cottages,  Grove-lane  (Mr. 

J.  Hamilton  for  Mrs.  Siegenberg). — Refused. 

Lambeth,  North. — A warehouse  on  the  south  side 
of  Sapphire-place  (Messrs.  J.  Lapthorne  & Com- 
pany for  Messrs.  Atkinson  & Company). — Refused. 

Lewisham. — An  addition  to  the  Forest-hill  Brewery 
Company’s  premises  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  Church-vale-road, 
Fosest-hill  (Mr.  W.  Bradford  for  the  company). — 
Refused. 

Stepney. — A four-story  building,  with  shops  on 
the  ground  floor,  upon  part  of  the  forecourt  of 
Lycett  Chapel,  Mile-end-road,  to  abut  also  upon 
White-horse-lane,  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  road  (Mr.  J.  F. 
Parker  for  the  Rev.  P.  Thompson).— Refused. 

Islington,  East. — Six  two-storv  buildings  on  the 
south  side  of  Road’s-place,  Hornsey-road,  partly  on 
the  site  of  Nos.  4 and  5 (Mr.  R.  Midworth  for  Mr. 

J.  F.  Spencer). — Consent. 

Greenwich. f — A one-story  building  on  the  west 
side  of  Bishops’-buildings,  Thames-street  (Messrs. 

G.  F.  Harvey  & Co.)— Consent. 

Limehouse. — That  the  application  of  Messrs.  E.  N. 
Clifton,  Son,  & Hope  for  an  extension  of  the  periods 
within  which  the  erection  of  a one-story  building  to 
abut  upon  Wapping  Dock-street  and  Cinnamon- 
street  respectively,  was  required  to  be  commenced 
and  completed,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Woolwich. — An  addition  to  the  Woolwich  Theatre, 


at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  Rope-yard-rails  (Mr.  F.  Matcham  for  Mr.  S. 
Barnard). — Refused. 

Deptford. f — A four-story  mineral  water  factory  on 
the  east  side  of  Church-street,  Deptford,  to  abut 
also  upon  Creek-street  (Mr.  G.  Banks). — Refused. 

Rotlierhithc. — A grain-pit  erected  at  Trinity  Wharf, 
Rotherhithe-street,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  road  (The  British 
Drying  Company,  Limited). — Refused. 

Poplar. f — A one-story  warehouse  at  Ferguson's 
Wharf,  West  Ferry-road,  to  abut  upon  a public 
footway  leading  to  ’Milhvall  Pier  (Mr.  J.  Hollway). — 
Refused. 

Cubical  Extent. 

City  of  London. — The  erection  on  the  west  side  of 
Moorlields,  between  Tenter-street  and  White-street, 
of  a building  to  exceed  in  extent  250,000  cubic  feet, 
and  to  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade  of 
a fine  art  and  book  publisher  (Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck 
& Son  Limited). — Refused. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Hampstead. — That  the  Council  do  approve  of  the 
the  plans,  dated  July  19,  1898,  submitted  with  the 
application  of  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  for  the  Vestry  of 
Hampstead,  for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to 
the  offices  at  the  generating  station  and  works  at 
Lithos-road. — Agreed. 

Buildings  on  Low-lying  Land. — Part  XL 

Woolwich. — That  the  solicitor  do  prepare  a licence 
under  Section  122  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
to  Mr.  T.  J.  Young,  for  the  erection  of  five  dwelling 
houses  on  low-lying  land  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  Bostal-lane,  Abbey  Wood,  Plumstead  (for  Mr.  J. 
Bailey). — Agreed. 

Recommendations  marked  f arc  contrary  to  the  views 
of  the  Local  Authority. 

[We  are  compelled,  for  want  of  space,  to  hold 
over  other  applications  until  next  week.] 


COMPETITIONS. 


Constabulary  Offices,  Warrington.  — 
The  Watch  Committee  have  given  their  awards 
in  this  competition  as  follows  : — First  premium, 
Mr.  R.  Burns  Dick,  55,  Northumberland-street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; second,  Messrs.  Tapper  & 
Crouch,  Gray's  Inn-buildings,  Gray's  Inn, 
London,  W.C.  ; third,  Mr.  J.  Lane  Fox,  Bond- 
street,  Dewsbury.  Mr.  R.  I.  Bennett,  F.R.I.B.A., 
of  Cooper-street,  Manchester,  was  appointed 
by  the  Corporation  as  assessor,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 


Society  of  Engineers. — At  the  meeting  on 
Monday,  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  W.  Worby  Beau- 
mont, President,  in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Sherard  Cowper-Coles  on  “Protective 
Metallic  Coatings  for  Iron  and  Steel.”  The 
author  commenced  by  pointing  out  the  com- 
parative corrodibility  of  iron  and  steel  under 
varying  conditions,  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject  now  that  steel,  which  corrodes  more 
rapidly  than  iron,  is  so  largely  used  for  struc- 
tural purposes  and  for  building  light  craft,  such 
as  torpedo  boats.  He  then  gave  some  interest- 
ing examples  of  cases  where  failures  had 
occurred  in  engineering  structures  owing  to 
the  rapid  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel.  He  then 
stated  that  up  to  the  present  zinc  had  been 
found  to  be  the  most  effective  coating  which 
was  due  to  the  electro-chemical  action  set  up 
between  the  steel  and  zinc.  The  author  also 
explained  that  the  electro-chemical  action  set 
up  between  two  different  metals  made  it  neces- 
sary to  carefully  insulate  copper  sheathing  from 
the  steel  hulls  of  ships,  and  rendered  the  direct 
application  of  copper  valueless  as  a protective 
coating  to  iron  and  steel.  A short  history  of 
the  galvanising  industry  was  then  briefly  given, 
together  with  details  of  the  improvements  that 
have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time.  A 
comparison  was  drawn  between  hot  and  cold 
galvanising,  and  the  results  obtained  when 
tested  by  the  Post  Office  test  for  determining 
the  thickness  of  zinc  coatings.  The  method  of 
cold  galvanising  was  then  fully  described,  and 
the  methods  of  preparing  iron  surfaces  for 
receiving  the  coating  of  zinc.  A description 
was  also  given  of  some  improvements  in 
the  acid  treatment  and  sand  blasting  for  the 
removal  of  mill  scale  preparatory  to  zincing. 
The  process  of  sand  blasting  was  fully  described. 
The  sand  blast  apparatus  consists  of  an  air- 
chamber  and  hopper  into  which  the  air  is 
forced  at  a pressure  of  about  5 lbs.,  and  pro- 
jected through  a soft  rubber-tube  fitted  with 
a steel  nozzle.  It  was  stated  that  the  harder 
the  surface  the  more  vigorously  the  small' 
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particles  of  sand  or  shot  attacked  it.  Amongst 
the  most  useful  applications  of  this  process  is 
that  of  sharpening  files  and  frosting  glass.  The 
question  next  dealt  with  was  the  cost  and  out- 
put of  various  galvanising  plants,  and  a descrip- 
tion was  given  of  a special  apparatus  for  the 
treatment  of  wires  and  tubes.  Some  details 
were  given  of  an  American  process  which  has 
lately  been  tried  with  some  success  for  the 
more  economical  galvanising  of  wires.  In  this 
process  coils  or  bundles  of  wire  are  dipped  in 
a bath  of  molten  zinc,  and  are  then  placed  in  a 
centrifugal  machine  to  remove  the  excess  of 
metal.  The  vexed  question  of  what  the  for- 
mation of  zinc  sponge  is  due  to  was  discussed, 
and  the  results  of  some  recent  investigations 
were  given.  The  author  finally  explained  the 
best  working  conditions  for  electro-zincing,  and 
gave  a comparison  of  the  actual  and  theoretical 
weight  of  zinc  obtained  for  a given  amount  of 
electrical  energy.  In  conclusion  attention  was 
drawn  to  cadmium  and  copper  as  protective 
coatings  for  iron  and  steel,  and  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  compared  with  those 
of  zinc  were  stated. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — 
On  the  24th  ult.  a party  of  about  one  hundred 
members  of  this  society  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  kindly  afforded  by  Sir  David 
Salomons,  Bart.,  to  inspect  his  engineering 
workshops,  laboratories,  lecture  theatre,  See.,  at 
Broomhill,  Tunbridge  Wells.  At  the  conclusion 
Mr.  H.  B.  Vorley,  the  Chairman,  expressed  the 
cordial  acknowledgments  of  the  Institution. 
Sir  W.  H.  White,  F.R.S.,  is  to  deliver  his 
presidential  address  on  Friday,  October  21. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

House  Drainage  ; its  Inspection  and  Test- 
ing. By  Richard  J.  Jenkins.  (The  St.  Bride’s 
Press.) 

Carpentry  and  Joinery.  By  Frederick  C. 
Webber.  (Methuen  & Co.) 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CHECKING 
THE  ABUSES  OF  PUBLIC  ADVER- 
TISING. 

Sir, — It  is  proposed  at  an  early  date  to  pre- 
sent to  the  London  County  Council  the 
memorial  in  which  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
need  of  municipal  control  over  all  forms  of 
spectacular  advertising,  with  special  reference 
to  recent  developments  of  the  practice. 

The  memorial  is  to  be  signed  exclusively  by 
London  architects,  and  already  about  350 
signatures  have  been  received.  Will  you 
permit  me  through  your  columns  to  remind 
those  architects  who  have  postponed  their 
reply  to  our  circular  that  if  they  desire  to  help 
us  in  the  matter  they  ought,  without  delay,  to 
return  the  draft  duly  signed  ? 

Richardson  Evans,  Hon.  Sec. 

I,  Camp  View, 

Wimbledon,  Surrey. 


country  places,  which  are  also  in  some  cases  now 
feeling  the  want  of  water,  it  would  be  a good 
thing  to  have  earth  closets  fitted,  which  could  be 
used  in  times  of  drought  or  frost,  and  so  remove 
the  necessity  of  sending  large  quantities  of  clean 
water  down  the  drains. 

Guy  M.  Nicholson. 


FITTINGS  NOT  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
CONTRACT. 

Sir, — By  the  enclosed  cutting  from  the  Daily 
Chronicle  you  will  learn  that  a Birmingham  bicycle 
builder  undertook  to  build  a bicycle  with  certain 
specified  fittings,  whereas  he  delivered  the  bicycle 
with  most  of  the  fittings  otherwise  than  as  contracted 
for.  The  company  whose  fittings  were  specified 
(not  the  customer  for  whom  the  bicycle  was  built) 
prosecuted  the  bicycle  maker  for  an  infringement 
of  the  Merchandise  Trades  Marks  Acts.  The  maker's 
counsel  admitted  the  offence  and  said  his  client  had 
acted  carelessly,  but  had  no  intention  to  commit  a 
fraud.  The  magistrate  convicted  the  bicycle  builder, 
and  ordered  him  to  pay  40s.  and  2 guineas  costs. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  know 
whether  the  builder  of  a house  who  had  entered 
into  a contract  to  fit  it  with  certain  fittings,  but  put 
other  fittings  not  of  the  exact  kind  required  by  his 
contract,  would  be  similarly  liable  to  prosecution 
either  at  the  instance  of  the  building  owner  with 
whom  he  had  contracted,  or  at  the  instance  of  the 
person  whose  proprietary  articles  were  specified  : 
and  if  not,  why  not  ? There  may  be  this  distinction, 
that  the  Acts  above  mentioned  apply  only  to 
“ chattels,"  and  that  the  fittings  of  a house  when 
fixed  would  be  realty.  ARCHITECT. 

***  It  is  hazardous  even  for  lawyers  to  give 
opinions  on  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  become  more 
conundrum-like  every  day,  unless  they  have  been 
carefully  argued.  But  we  should  say  that  the  Mer- 
chandise Marks  Act  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  the 
latter  case  suggested  by  our  correspondent.— -Ed. 


AN  OLD  LONDON  MAUSOLEUM. 

Sir, —Adverting  to  the  letter  you  printed  on 
August  27  I may  refer  your  correspondent  to  the 
family  memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Stukeley,  edited, 
1882-7,  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Lukis  for  the  Surtees 
Society,  Durham.  Vol.  I.,  p.  6,  and  Vol.  III.  pp. 
18-21,  contain  extracts  from  Stukeley's  copious 
diary,  thus : — 

759,  April  20,  I agreed  . . . . for  Mr.  Hogin’s  house, 
garden,  and  pasture,  at  Kentish  Town.  . . . . 

(1761I  After  nine  years  assiduous  enquiry  I found  a most 
agreeable  rural  retreat  at  Kentish  Town,  two  miles  and  a 
half  distant.  . . . the  hither  end  of  the  village,  betwet 
the  castle  inn  and  the  chapelf  an  half-hour's  walk  ovi 
sweet  fields.  . . . The  house  is  new  built  for  the  mo 
part.  ...  In  the  year  1760  I bought  the  whole  estate, 
lease  from  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  for  600/.  . . . 
built  a new  bed  chamber  to  the  south.  ...  I inclosed  two 
acres  of  medow  out  of  the  great  pasture,  . . . made  a re- 
tired place  like  a hermitage,  a kitchen  garden,  &c 

On  June  4,  1764,  put  up  Sir  Nicholas  de  Stukeley'; 
monumental  brass  effigies  in  the  chapel  of  my  mausoleum 
at  Kentish  Town. 

The  diary,  in  many  volumes,  and  a mass  of  cognate 
MSS.  were  once  owned  bv  John  Britton  ; they  be- 
longed, circa  1882,  to  the' Rev.  H.  F.  St.  John,  of 
DInmore  House,  near  Leominster.  D.  M. 


Ube  Student's  Column. 

SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT— XV. 
SOUND  : THE  ISACOUSTIC  CURVE. 


THE  SCARCITY  OF  WATER. 

Sir, — Every  year  we  get  more  severe  warnings  of 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  supplying  large  towns 
with  water,  and  of  the  danger  from  prolonged 
drought,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties, 
we  make  very  little  effort  to  economise  the  supply 
we  already  have,  and  which  in  tropical  climates 
would  often  be  considered  ample.  Take  London, 
for  instance.  The  area  of  London  is  roughly 
speaking  about  100  square  miles,  or  64,000  acres. 
One  inch  of  rain  represents  about  100  tons  of 
water  to  the  acre,  or  6,400,000  tons  in  London  alone. 
The  average  yearly  rainfall  in  ordinary  weather  is 
over  20  in.  ; so  in  an  average  year  the  rainfall  in 
London  is  over  128,000,000  tons,  and  there 
are  224  gallons  to  a ton.  Practically  the 
whole  of  this  enormous  quantity  of  water  is 
allowed  to  go  direct  into  the  sewers,  and  has  to  be 
purified  before  being  discharged  into  the  rivers. 
Surely  this  waste  should  be  stopped.  The  im- 
purities in  rain  water  are  easily  filtered  out,  and  it 
is  much  better  for  washing  purposes  in  every  way 
than  hard  water.  If  used  by  every  house,  it  would 
help  to  relieve  the  enormous  strain  on  the  water 
companies,  and  would  leave  a larger  reserve  in  the 
springs  and  wells  for  times  of  drought,  and  would 
also  take  part  of  the  storm  water  which  over- 
loads the  sewers.  The  great  number  of  baths  now 
fitted  to  houses  flush  the  drains  fairly  well  twice  a 
day,  so  that  the  storm  water  from  the  streets 
alone  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  that  purpose  In 


■ N the  last  article  we  referred  to  Scott 
Russell’s  isacoustic  curve.  The  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  this  is  particularly 
brought  into  play  in  the  mode  of  setting  out 
the  seats  in  any  large  building  so  as  to  secure 
that  each  occupant  of  a seat  shall  have  direct 
uninterrupted  hearing  and  sight.  Professor 
Roger  Smith  refers  to  this  mode  of  setting  out 
as  follows  —The  seats  must  be  ranged  not 
as  tangents  to  a straight  line,  but  on  a concave 
curve  to  be  set  out  in  the  following  manner  :— 
The  position  and  height  of  the  speaker  and  of  the 
auditors  occupying  the  first  seat  being  deter- 
mined, a line  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  speaker’s 
mouth  touching  the  point  where  the  top  of  the 
first  auditor's  head  would  come,  and  at  the 
proper  distance,  say,  for  example,  at  2 ft.  6 in. 
back,  the  situation  of  the  seat  for  the  second 
auditor  is  to  be  marked,  and  on  the  line 
indicating  the  back  of  it  a height  of  1 ft. 
6 in.  or  less  is  to  be  set  oft'  upwards  from  the 
point  where  the  ray  from  the  speaker's  mouth 
touched  ; this  is  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
top  of  the  head  of  the  second  auditor.  By 
repeating  this  process,  setting  up  18  in.  at  each 
seat,  a series  of  points  are  found  all  ranged  in 
a curve,  and  this  is  the  “ isacoustic  ” curve  of 
Mr.  Scott  Russell.  Each  seat  will  be  placed 
about  2 ft.  9 in.  below  the  mark  indicating  the 
top  of  the  hea«J  of  its  occupant,  and  the  floor  on 
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which  each  stands  should  be  about  I ft.  6 in. 
lower  than  that.  Professor  Smith  observes 
that  these  dimensions,  especially  the  i ft.  6 in. 
for  face  room,  are  in  excess  of  what  will  sufhee 
where  space  has  to  be  rigidly  economised.* 
Lachez  proposes  the  following  dimensions 
to  fulfil  these  requirements  : — 

ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

Back  to  back  of  seats...  i ii|  to  2 5^ 

Height  of  seat 1 5l 

Seats  to  top  of  head  ...  2 iig  to  3 6 

Face  room  6 to  1 o 

The  isacoustic  curve  when  the  auditory  is  a 
good  deal  below  the  speaker  has  the  property 
of  dipping  down  slightly  at  its  commencement, 
and  under  such  circumstances  a flat  floor  might 
be  substituted  without  serious  disadvantage  for 
part  of  the  curve.  The  degree  of  steepness 
requisite  will  vary  with  circumstances,  such  as, 
for  instance,  whether  it  is  essential  for  the 
auditors  to  look  down  on  a table  or  merely  to 
look  up  at  a speaker,  and  the  more  space  that 
can  be  allowed  for  each  seat,  from  front  to 
back,  the  less  inclination  will  be  requisite. 
(Smith).  This  principle  is  exemplified  in  the 
lecture  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  ; and 
speaking  of  that  room,  from  a practical  stand- 
point it  is  not  successful  throughout.  Anybody 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  located  on 
one  of  the  top  seats  will  remember  the  irre- 
sistible tendency  to  bend  the  head  forwards, 
and  the  tiring  operation  of  looking  into  the 
depths  beneath  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  The 
majority  of  the  lectures  are  illustrated  by 
experiments,  which  must  be  seen  for  the 
lectures  to  be  fully  comprehended.  .... 

Even  for  lecture  theatres,  where  it  is  desir- 
able to  get  each  auditor  as  near  to  the  lecture 
table  as  possible  wc  are  not  sure,  but  that  the 
low  ceiling  is  not  the  better  form.  If  the  floor 

is  so  arranged  as  to  slope  upwards  from  the 
lecturer  and  the  seats  to  curve  round,  each  low 
tier  being  so  arranged  that  all  the  auditors  upon 
it  shall  be  practically  equidistant  from  lnm, 
that  would  .seem  to  be  the  most  convenient 
method  of  arrangement.  The  majority  of 
people  who  have  had  much  experience  as 
auditors  in  small  lecture  theatres,  both  of  the 
high  and  the  low  type,  wilt  probably  agree  that 
though  there  might  be  a slight  loss  of  sound  in 
the  back  seats  of  the  last  mentioned  type,  that 
the  experiments  could  be  better  seen  than  if 
the  latter  had  to  be  looked  down  upon  in 
the  distance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  former  type 
of  room.  Again,  from  the  lecturer's  point  of 
view  it  may  he  confidently  asserted  that  many 
men  prefer  to  speak  outwards  rather  than  both 
upwards  and  downwards.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
in  reference  to  theatres  having  a deep  well, 
the  auditors  in  the  upper  seats  rarely  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  speaker’s  face  unless  the 
speaker  is  accustomed  to  the  place.  1 he 
principle  of  the  isacoustic  curve  can,  therefore, 
be  better  applied  in  practice  to  very  large 
theatres,  where  many  of  the  disabilities 
mentioned  could  not  appertain  Indeed  one  of 
the  earliest  applications  of  the  principle  is  on 
the  large  scale,  for,  approximately,  the  Romans 
employed  the  isacoustic  curve  in  the  amphi- 
theatre  at  Nismes. 

The  special  object  of  keeping  ceilings  mode- 
ratelv  low  is  to  prevent  the  loss  of  sound  up- 
wards, though  the  nature  of  the  lining  of  a 
lofty  ceiling  can  in  many  instances  modify 
effects.  Moderately  low  ceilings  must  always 
run  pari  passu  with  the  good  proportion  of  the 
whole  of  the  interior.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons it  was  found  that  the  ceiling  was  *00 
lofty  ; it  was  lowered,  the  angles  were  can  fed 
off,  and  the  ceiling  formed  of  wood,  win 
arrangement  materially  improved  its  acoustic 
properties.  Similar  examples  might  be  quoted 
in  reference  to  other  buildings. 

REFRACTION  OF  SOUND  AND  LIGHT. 
Hajech  has  shown  that  the  laws  of  the 
refraction  of  sound  are  the  same  as  for  those 
of  light  and  heat.  Atkinson  observes  that 
refraction  of  light  is  the  deflection  or  bending 
which  the  rays  of  light  experience  in  passing 
obliquely  from  one  medium  to  another— for 
instance,  from  air  into  water.  If  the  incident 
ray  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  separating 
the  two  media  it  is  not  bent,  but  continues  its 
course  in  a right  line.  AH  the  light  which  falls 
on  a refracting  surface  does  not  completely 
pass  into  it  ; one  partis  reflected  and  scattered, 
whilst  another  penetrates  into  the  medium. 
In  uncrystallised  media,  such  as  air,  liquids, 
ordinary  glass,  the  luminous  ray  is  singly  re- 
fracted ; but  in  certain  crystallised  bodies,  such 
\ * Roger  Smith,  “ Acoustics”  Op.  cit.  p.  41- 
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as  Iceland  spar,  selenite,  &c , the  incident  ray 
gives  rise  to  two  refracted  rays.  The  latter 
phenomenon  is  called  double  refraction. 

Dealing  only  with  single  refraction,  in  which 
we  are  more  particularly  interested,  so  far  as 
sound  is  concerned,  it  may  be  stated  that  when 
a luminous  ray  is  refracted  in  passing  from 
one  medium  into  another  of  a different  refrac- 
tive power,  the  following  laws  (known  as 
Descartes’  laws)  apply  : — 

(a)  Whatever  the  obliquity  of  the  incident 
ray,  the  ratio  which  the  sine  of  the  incident 
angle  bears  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion is  constant  for  the  same  two  media,  but 
varies  with  different  media. 

(b)  The  incident  and  the  refracted  ray  are  in 
the  same  plane,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  separating  the  two  media. 

The  ratio  between  the  sines  of  the  incident 
and  refracted  angle  is  known  as  the  index  of 
refraction. 

With  reference  to  sound,  in  Hajech’s  experi- 
ments he  used  tubes  filled  with  various  gases 
and  liquids,  and  closed  by  membranes  ; the 
membrane  at  one  end  was  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  tube,  while  the  other  made  an 
angle  with  it.  Ganot,*  speaking  of  this  method, 
states  that  when  these  tubes  were  placed  in  an 
aperture  in  the  wall  between  two  rooms  a 
sound  produced  in  front  of  the  tube  in  one 
room  (that  of  a tuning-fork,  for  instance)  was 
heard  in  directions  in  the  other  varying  with 
the  inclination  of  the  second  membrane,  and 
with  the  nature  of  the  substance  with  which 
the  tube  was  filled.  Accurate  measurements 
showed  that  the  law  held  that  the  sines  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  and  of  refraction  are  in 
a constant  ratio,  and  that  this  ratio  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  two  media. 
Thus  the  velocity  of  sound  in  water  is  not  very 
different  from  that  in  hydrogen,  and  the  devia- 
tions produced  are  nearly  equal. 

Sound  waves  are  known  to  be  analagous 
to  those  of  light  and  heat,  so  far  as  refrac- 
tion is  concerned,  in  many  other  ways.  Soncl- 
hauss  constructed  lenses  of  gas  by  cutting 
equal  segments  out  of  a large  collodion  balloon, 
and  fastening  them  on  the  two  sides  of  a sheet- 
iron  ring  a foot  in  diameter,  so  as  to  form  a 
double  convex  lens  about  4 in.  thick  in  the 
centre.  Atkinson,  in  “ Ganot,”  states  that  this 
was  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  a watch  was 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  ; the  point 
was  then  sought  for  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lens  at  which  the  sound  was  most  distinctly 
heard.  It  was  found  that  when  the  ear  was 
removed  from  the  axis,  the  sound  was  scarcely 
perceptible,  but  that  at  a certain  poiut  on  the 
axial  line  it  was  very  distinctly  heard.  Conse- 
quently the  sound  waves  in  passing  from  the 
lens  had  converged  towards  the  axis  ; their 
direction  had  been  changed — they  had  been 
refracted. 

Another  instance  of  the  refraction  of  sound 
is  detailed  by  Atkinson  (Op.  cit.  p.  221),  which 
has  been  known  to  scientists  for  a long  time. 
As  we  have  before  seen,  sound  is  propagated 
in  a direction  against  that  of  the  wind  with  less 
velocity  than  with  the  wind.  This  is  probably 
due  to  refraction  on  a large  scale.  The  velocity 
of  wind  along  the  ground  is  always  consider- 
ably less  than  at  a greater  height ; hence  the 
front  of  a condensed  wave  which  was  originally 
vertical  becomes  tilted  upwards  and  with  the 
lower  part  forward  ; and  as  the  direction  of 
the  wave-motion  is  at  right  angles  to  the  front 
of  the  wave,  the  effect  of  the  coalescence  of  a 
number  of  rays,  thus  directed  upwards,  is 
to  ? produce  an  increase  of  the  sound  in  the 
{v^gher  regions.  The  rays  which  travel  with 

wind  will,  for  similar  reasons,  be  refracted 
downwards,  and  thus  the  sound  is  heard  better. 

From  the  practical  standpoint  the  principles 
of  refraction  are  immediately  connected  with 
the  various  media  through  which  sound  passes, 
and  particularly  in  the  atmosphere.  This  has 
been  foreshadowed  to  some  extent  in  our 
observations  on  temperature  and  pressure  of 
the  air  as  applied  to  acoustics,  but,  as  the 
student  will  have  noticed,  the  refraction  of 
sound  is  also  to  a large  extent  bound  up  in 
reflection.  Refraction  and  deflection  of  sound 
rays  can  only  come  into  noticeable  operation  in 
the  interior  of  very  large  halls  and  theatres,  and 
many  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  phe- 
nomenon have  hitherto  been  commonly  ascribed 
to  reflection,  the  state  of  the  air  in  rooms  not 
having  been  sufficiently  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

SOUND  : CONCLUSION. 

The  acoustic  properties  of  a public  building, 
or  theatre,  may  be  considerably  modified  by 
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means  of  drapery,  or  by  the  character  of  its 
furniture.  Experiments  in  this  direction  have 
been  carried  out,  principally,  when  the  build- 
ing was  empty — which  is  a mistake.  The 
difficulty  of  satisfactorily  dealing  with  the 
matter  whilst  a crowded  audience  is  in  attend- 
ance will  be  immediately  recognised  ; on  the 
other  hand,  the  latter  act  as  modifiers  of  sound 
in  the  building,  and  ought  to  be  reckoned  with. 
It  is  common  knowledge  with  many  interiors 
that  whilst  echo  is  very  noticeable  in  them 
when  comparatively  empty,  there  is  consider- 
able improvement  when  they  are  full,  and  it  is 
in  the  latter  condition  that  they  should  be  most 
fully  considered.  The  echo  in  many  an  interior 
has  been  practically  done  away  with  by  lining 
the  walls  with  more  or  less  pervious  plaster- 
ing, and  in  smaller  buildings  by  the  judicious 
hanging  of  curtains.  More  than  once  it  has 
been  remarked  that,  with  reference  to  churches, 
the  echo  has  been  much  less  when  the 
floors  of  the  aisles  have  been  carpeted  than 
when  they  were  bare  and  their  stone  slabs 
encouraged  reflection. 

The  parabolic  reflector  has  not,  perhaps,  had 
its  day  for  all  purposes  of  reinforcement  ; and 
the  sounding  board  bids  fair  to  create  more 
attention  than  it  has  done  in  the  past.  The 
floors  of  the  stage  or  platform  will,  unless  we 
are  mistaken,  be  more  frequently  constructed 
on  the  principles  of  the  sounding-board,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  ere  resonant  chambers  will  be 
made,  both  in  shape  and  in  other  particulars, 
more  with  reference  to  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  hall  or  theatre  in  which  they  are  to  be 
placed.  Still,  there  is  yet  a very  great  deal  to 
be  learned  in  the  actual  methods  of  construction 
of  interiors  when  these  latter  are,  primarily,  to 
be  made  subservient  to  the  known  laws  of 
acoustics.  The  practical  man  and  the  theorist 
must  become  better  acquainted  with  each 
other. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Restoration  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Aber- 
deen.— St.  Mary’s  Chapel  is  the  only  ancient 
example  of  ecclesiastical  stone  vaulting  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  its  restoration  has  been  proceeding  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years.  In  1893  the  restoration 
movement  was  formally  started.  A public-spirited 
offer  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Jenkins,  Mr.  William  Kelly,  and 
Mr.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie,  A.R.S.A.,  architects, 
Aberdeen,  to  give  their  services  as  an  Architectural 
Committee  free  of  charge  was  accepted,  and  prac- 
tical steps  were  taken  for  carrying  out  the  work. 
The  chapel  consists  of  three  portions — the  nave 
(ending  towards  the  east  in  an  octagonal  apse)  and 
the  north  and  south  transepts.  The  first  thing  done 
was  to  take  out  the  carved  oak  seating  and  other 
woodwork  of  the  chapel.  This  included  the  timber 
flooring.  Then  the  thick  coats  of  plaster  were 
cleaned  off  the  walls  and  the  vaulted  ceiling,  reveal- 
ing the  fine  stone  vaulting,  with  its  moulded  ribs 
rising  from  quaintly-carved  stone  corbels,  and 
marked  at  the  intersection  by  equally  interesting 
bosses.  The  stripping  of  the  lath  and  plaster  from 
the  west  walls  displayed  some  fine  rib-vaulting 
which  adds  two  new  spandrels  to  the  roof.  In  this 
west  wall,  too,  were  discovered — one  in  the  south 
transept  and  the  other  in  the  north — two  old  stair- 
cases which  formerly  led  up  to  the  choir  of 
old  St.  Nicholas  Church.  These  interesting  old 
relics  have  been  laid  fully  bare.  Prior  to 
the  restoration  the  floor  of  the  chapel  was  all  on 
one  level,  including  the  south  transept,  which  served 
as  the  vestry  of  the  East  Church.  In  its  original 
state,  however,  the  floors  of  the  north  and  south 
transepts  were  at  a higher  level  than  the  floor  of  the 
nave,  and  this  order  of  things  has  been  reverted  to. 
The  floor  of  the  nave  has  been  slightly  lowered  and 
the  floor  of  the  transepts  slightly  raised,  so  that 
there  is  now  2 ft.  of  difference  in  the  level,  and  a 
broad  flight  of  fqur  steps  rises  from  the  floor  of  the 
nave,  as  in  ancient  days,  to  the  transepts  on  either 
side.  The  floor-level  of  the  apse  has  also  been 
slightly  raised.  Much  careful  labour  has  been  spent 
on  the  vaulted  ceiling.  On  the  removal  of  the 
plaster,  the  stone  vaulting  was  seen  to  be  in  a dilapi- 
dated state  in  many  places,  so  that  new  stones  had 
to  be  inserted.  This  had  to  be  done  from  the  botom 
upward.  Perhaps  the  most  delicate  work,  and  that 
which  now  shows  the  best  results,  was  the 
restoration  of  the  four  massive  piers  which  are 
the  main  supports  of  the  roof.  The  bases  of  the 
piers  were  very  much  destroyed,  but  new  blocks 
have  been  inserted.  The  floor  of  the  transepts,  as 
well  as  the  nave,  has  been  laid  with  granite.  The 
ancient  carved  woodwork  which,  prior  to  the 
restoration,  formed  the  benches,  desks,  &c.,  of  St. 
Mary's  Chapel,  has  been  carefully  preserved.  Part 
of  it  has  been  utilised  to  form  an  oaken  dado  round 
the  chapel.  A certain  portion  has  been  used  to  form 
a high  “ wall-back  " to  the  pulpit-seat  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave.  The  wall-back  is  surmounted  by 
a carved  oak  canopy  over  the  long  oaken  seat. 
Still  another  portion  of  the  carved  woodwork 
has  been  used  to  form  the  front  of  the  long 
pulpit-desk.  On  the  raised  floor  in  the  apse 


is  a pink  granite  communion  table.  In  the 
north  transept  is  the  octagon  font  of  granite. 
The  windows  of  the  chapel  have  had  special  atten- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  restoration.  There  are 
three  windows  of  three  lights  each  in  the  apse,  and 
one  window  of  two  lights  in  each  of  the  transepts. 
The  mullions  of  these  have  all  been  renewed,  and 
other  minor  improvements  effected,  and  as  soon  as 
the  work  can  be  carried  through,  the  windows  will 
be  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  chapel  will  be 
lighted  with  the  electric  light  and  seated  with  chairs. — 
Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

Proposed  Restoration  of  St.  George’s 
Church,  Leeds. — A scheme  for  the  restoration 
and  general  improvement  of  St.  George's  Church, 
Leeds,  is  being  promoted  by  the  vicar  and  others. 
In  their  statement  of  the  requirements  of  the  case 
the  vicar  and  officers  of  the  church  say: — “The 
roof  of  the  church  is  in  bad  condition,  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  serious  structural  repairs 
be  undertaken  at  an  early  date.  Besides  this,  the 
interior  is  very  dark  and  dirty,  and  badly  ventilated  ; 
the  pews  are  high  and  straight-backed,  and,  to 
many,  uncomfortable  ; there  is  no  light  whatever  at 
the  east  end  of  the  choir,  and  there  is  an  absence  of 
proper  vestry  accommodation  for  the  clergy  and 
choir.”  The  committee  have  drawn  up  a scheme 
which  comprises  (1)  the  thorough  cleaning,  painting, 
and  decoration  of  the  interior  iof  the  church  ; (2)  a 
new  roof ; (3)  new  pews  for  the  body  of  the  church  ; 
(4)  electric  lighting  ; (5)  the  construction  of  an  apse 
at  the  east  end  ; (6)  more  commodious  vestry  accom- 
modation ; (7)  the  re-arrangement  of  the  heating 
apparatus.  The  cost  of  the  scheme  will  be  5,000/. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  Walker,  of  Leeds. 

Restoration  of  Steeple,  Great  Marlow 
Parish  Church. — It  is  proposed  to  restore  the 
spire  and  pinnacles  of  this  church,  and  to  repair  the 
stone  work  of  the  tower.  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott  is 
the  architect. 

Reopening  of  Bretherton  Church,  Lanca- 
shire.— Bretherton  Church  has  just  been  renovated 
and  reopened.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Austin 
& Paley,  of  Lancaster. 

St.  Ambrose  Church,  Edgbaston,  Birming- 
ham.— The  new  Church  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Ambrose,  Edgbaston,  was  consecrated  on  the  28th 
ult.  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  It  is  Gothic  in 
style,  and  is  erected  on  a site,  given  by  Lord 
Calthorpe,  at  the  corner  of  Pershore-road  and 
Raglan-road.  The  edifice,  which  provides  seating 
accommodation  for  over  700  worshippers,  is  built  of 
red  brick,  with  terra  cotta  dressings  upon  the  out- 
side, and  bath  stone  dressings  in  the  interior.  It 
consists  of  a nave  90  ft.  long,  with  a chancel  36  ft. 
long,  north  and  south  aisles,  shallow  north  and 
south  transepts,  a choir  vestry,  with  organ  over,  an 
apsidal  projection  at  the  west  end  forming  a 
baptistry,  and  a south  porch.  A tower  and  spire, 
150  ft.  in  height,  are  in  course  of  construction  at  the 
north-west  corner,  and  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted, together  with  a peal  of  tubular  bells,  by  next 
Easter.  The  floor  of  the  body  of  the  church  is 
wood,  the  aisles  being  paved.  The  cost,  exclusive 
of  fittings,  will  be  8,000/.  The  gifts  include  a carved 
pulpit,  in  Caen  stone  (the  work  of  Messrs.  Bridge- 
man,  of  Lichfield).  The  organ  is  by  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Walker  & Sons,  of  London,  and  the  east  window  by 
Messrs.  Hardman  & Powell,  the  subject  of  which  is 
the  “Te  Deum."  The  architect  of  the  church  is 
Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin,  and  the  work  of  building  is 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G. 
Day,  by  Messrs.  Collins  & Godfrey,  Tewkesburv. 

Independent  Church,  Buxton,  Derbyshire.— 

A new  vestry  has  been  erected  in  connexion  with 
the  Independent  Church  at  Buxton.  The  builder 
was  Mr.  Bagshaw,  and  the  architect  was  Mr. 
Holland. 

U.P.  Church  Hall,  South  Langside,  Glas- 
gow.— The  memorial  stone  has  just  been  laid  of  the 
Church  Hall  in  connexion  with  the  new  U.P. 
Church  to  be  formed  at  Newlands,  South  Langside. 
The  hall  is  situated  to  the  south-west  of  the'  new 
Millbrae  Bridge  over  the  Cart,  near  Langside  Rail- 
way Station.  The  style  of  the  hall  is  Gothic,  the 
plans  being  by  Messrs.  Stark,  Malcolm,  & Rown- 
tree,  Glasgow.  It  is  capable  of  seating  350  persons, 
and  will  cost  about  1,450/.  The  mason  work  is 
being  executed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  and  the 
woodwork  by  Mr.  W.  Cowan. 

Union  Church,  Beeston.  — The  foundation 
stone  has  been  laid  of  a church  for  the  Baptist 
and  Congregational  bodies  at  Beeston.  In  addition 
to  the  main  building,  there  will  be  the  usual  accom- 
modation in  the  shape  of  class  and  school  rooms. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  N.  Holloway,  of  Notting- 
ham, and  the  building  contract  has  been  given  to 
Mr.  William  Turner,  of  Beeston. 

New  Stables  and  Culvert,  Perth.— The  new 
stables  at  Perth  Harbour,  belonging  to  the  Police 
Commissioners,  which  have  been  erected  in  con- 
nexion with  the  new  manure  depot  at  the  Friarton, 
and  the  new  culvert  into  which  the  water  from 
Craigie  Burn  has  been  diverted,  were  opened  re- 
cently. The  stables  consist  of  sixteen  stalls,  with 
bothy,  store,  and  boiler-house  on  the  ground  floor, 
with  double  shed,  giving  accommodation  for  twenty 
carts,  two  loose  boxes,  &c.  The  buildings  are  about 
145  ft.  long.  The  contractors  were  :— Mason  and 
brickwork,  Messrs.  Fraser  & Morton ; joiners, 
Messrs.  Watson  & Crichton  ; plumbers,  Messrs.  J. 

& P.  Murray  ; slater,  Mr.  James  Buchan  ; plasterer, 
Mr.  John  Peebles  ; ironwork,  Mr.  William  Hume  ; 
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painter  work,  Mr.  George  Muirhead.  The  cost 
was  2,500/.  The  culvert,  which  is  of  brickwork,  is 
about  520  ft.  long,  and  is  an  arched  sewer  8 ft.  broad 
by  4 ft.  6 in.  high,  and  cost  1,500/.  It  was  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Peter  Gerrity.  Both  the  stables  and 
the  culvert  were  designed  by  and  constructed  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Robert  M'Killop, 
Burgh  Surveyor. 

Drill-hall,  Ormskirk.— The  tender  of  Mr. 
William  Fyles,  builder,  of  Ormskirk,  for  the  erection 
of  a new  drill-hall  for  the  Ormskirk  companies  of 
the  3rd  V.B.K.L.R.  has  been  accepted.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  H.  Rimmer,  of  Ormskirk. 

Alterations,  Albert  Hall,  Swansea. — 
Messrs.  Bennett  Bros.,  of  Swansea,  are  engaged  in 
carrying  out  alterations  at  the  Albert  Hall,  Swansea. 
The  plans  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Wilson  & 
Moxham.  The  alterations  entail  the  enlargement  of 
the  cloak-room,  the  erection  of  underground  lava- 
tories, &c.,  and  a gallery  in  the  minor  hall. 

New  Wing,  Exeter  Museum. — An  addition 
is  now  being  made  to  the  Albert  Memorial 
Museum  at  Exeter,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Queen’s  Diamond  Jubilee.  The  new  wing  is  to  be 
known  as  the  “Exeter  Technical  and  University 
Extension  College.”  The  new  buildings  will  be 
mainly  at  the  rear  of  the  Museum,  with  a frontage 
of  about  24  ft.  towards  Upper  Paul-street.  This 
front,  three  istories  high,  will  be  built  of  Pocombe 
stone  with  Ham  Hill  dressing,  in  harmony  with  the 
adjoining  additions  to  the  Museum,  erected  a few 
years  ago.  It  will  be  of  an  Italian  Gothic  character. 
The  wing  will  contain  five  large  class-rooms,  a 
physical  laboratory,  students'  reading-room,  cast- 
room,  with  staff  and  apparatus  rooms,  lavatories, 
and  offices.  These  will  all  be  fitted  witli  electric 
light  and  heated  by  hot  water.  The  buildings  have 
been  designed  by  Messrs.  Tait  & Harvey,  of  Exeter  ; 
and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Ham  & Passmore. 

Drii.l-hall,  Chesterfield.— On  the  28th  ult. 
Lord  Roberts  opened  a Drill-hall  at  Chesterfield, 
which  the  town  has  erected  for  the  use  of  the  local 
Volunteers,  as  a memorial  of  the  Diamond  jubilee  of 
her  Majesty.  The  hall  is  situated  on  Ashgate-road. 
The  elevations  are  of  red  brick,  relieved  with  stone 
dressings,  and  there  is  a frontage  to  the  main  road 
of  1O5  ft.  The  entrance  consists  of  a vestibule  12  ft. 
square,  in  which  are  placed  steps  leading  to  the 
hall.  This  entrance  has  front  and  flanking  but- 
tresses of  brickwork,  relieved  with  stone,  the  upper 
portion  being  carved.  The  main  front  is  set  back 
some  distance  from  the  road,  and  enclosed  with 
ornamental  iron  railings.  On  the  main  roof,  in  the 
centre,  is  a turret,  which  is  used  as  a means  of  ven- 
tilating the  hall.  The  interior  forms  one  large  hall, 
150  ft.  long  by  55  ft.  wide.  The  roof  is  of  steel, 
covered  with  match  boarding,  stained  and  varnished. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  building  are  the  officers’ 
quarters  of  the  Derbyshire  Regiment,  also  the  prin- 
cipal offices  of  the  headquarters.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  hall  is  a band  gallery.  In  the  basement  is  a 
store-room.  Mr.  C.  Jackson,  of  Chesterfield,  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  John  Wright,  of  Chesterfield, 
obtained  the  contract,  the  sub-contractors  being  all 
local  men. 

Cabot  Tower,  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol.— The 
Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  recently  opened  this 
tower,  which  has  been  erected  in  memory  of  the 
discovery  in  1497  of  North  America  by  John  Cabot 
and  a crew  of  Bristol  sailors.  The  tower,  which 
has  been  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  platform  upon 
which  the  guns  captured  in  the  Crimean  War  stood, 
is  a square  structure  of  ornamental  character.  It 
has  buttresses  at  the  angles  from  base  to  summit. 
There  are  two  stages,  each  of  which  is  relieved  with 
an  ornamental  balcony.  The  floor  of  the  upper 
balcony  is  75  ft.  from  the  base,  and  above  this  there 
is  an  octagonal  spire  of  35  ft.  The  tower  is 
ascended  by  means  of  a circular  staircase  to  the 
first  stage,  and  above  that  there  is  a spiral  stair- 
case to  the  second  stage.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
W.  V.  Gough.  The  spire  of  freestone  is  sur- 
mounted by  a gilded  figure  mounted  on  a globe, 
also  gilded.  The  platform  on  which  the  tower  is 
erected  is  square  and  is  42  ft.  across.  The  tower  is 
364  ft.  above  sea  level. 

The  Whitworth  Hall  at  Owens  College, 
Manchester. — Contracts  have  been  entered  into 
for  the  superstructure  of  the  Whitworth  Hall  at 
Owens  College,  the  foundations  of  which  have  been 
completed.  Messrs.  William  Southern  & Sons,  of 
Salford,  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  contract, 
and  the  cost  is  believed  to  be  about  46,000 /.  The 
erection  of  the  building  will  occupy  about  three 
years.  The  building  will  adjoin  the  present  museum 
of  the  college  in  Oxford-street,  close  to  the  Christie 
Library.  The  main  entrance  is  to  be  in  Oxford- 
street,  "and  there  will  also  be  an  entrance  in  Burling- 
ton-street.  The  building  is  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  the  original  architect  of  the 
college  buildings. 

HOME,  ANCOATS.— On  the  26th  ult.  the  memorial 
stone  was  laid  of  the  New  St.  Vincent's  Home,  in 
St.  Vincent's-street,  Ancoats,  which  is  to  be  provided 
by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  a night  refuge  for  destitute 
girls,  and  also  for  training  girls  for  work  outside 
the  home.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  Hill. 

New  Premises,  Hucknall  Torkard  Indus- 
trial Provident  Society. — New  premises  for 
the  Hucknall  Torkard  Industrial  Provident  Society 
have  just  been  opened.  The  structure  has  been 
erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  N. 


Bromley,  architect,  of  Nottingham.  The  premises 
comprise  four  shops,  and  include  a tailoring 
ing  department  on  the  basement  and  a workroom 
on  the  lirst-fioor,  a drapery  department  with  show- 
room, a shop  for  milliner}',  combining  a small  olfice, 
a provision  establishment,  all  on  the  ground  floor, 
whilst  on  the  first  floor  is  located  the  general  offices 
of  the  society,  the  board-room,  and  secretary’s 
apartments,  with  strong-room  for  deeds  and  other 
conveniences.  On  the  second  floor  a hall,  provided 
with  suitable  entrances  and  exits  at  either  end,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  450  persons,  has  been 
built.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  about  6,000/. 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Munks  was  the  contractor. 

Proposed  New  Town  H all  for  Scarborough. 
— Colonel  C.  H.  Luard,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Scarborough,  on  the  26th  ult.,  on  behalf 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  respect  to  an 
application  by  the  Corporation  for  power  to  borrow 
33,575/.  for  the  purchase  of  the  St.  Nicholas  House 
Estate.  The  Corporation  are  acquiring  the  property 
with  the  view  of  using  the  mansion-house  for 
public  offices,  and  converting  the  gardens  into  plea- 
sure grounds  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The  Cor- 
poration also  asked  the  sanction  of  the  Board  to  the 
sale  of  four  acres  of  land  in  Seamer-lane  required 
by  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company  for  addi- 
tional siding  accommodation.  With  reference  to 
the  St.  Nicholas  House  Estate,  Mr.  H.  W.  Smith 
(Borough  Engineer)  produced  the  plans  of  a 
suggested  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  existing 
mansion-house.  The  outer  walls  of  the  building,  he 
explained,  would  be  preserved.  Inside  there  would 
be  a rearrangement  of  rooms.  A council  chamber 
would  be  provided,  as  well  as  rooms  for  the  use  of 
the  Councillors,  and  in  addition  accommodation 
would  be  provided  for  various  municipal  offices, 
which  at  present  were  scattered  about  the  borough. 
In  reply  to  the  Inspector,  the  Town  Clerk  stated 
that  tlfe  existing  Town  Hall  in  Castle-road  would 
probably  be  disposed  of  ; but  that  was  not  yet 
settled.  Then  St.  Nicholas  House  would  become 
the  Town  Hall.  The  Corporation  wished  to  secure 
the  gardens  for  the  use  of  the  public,  in  which  case 
they  would  be  saved  from  the  hands  of  the  specula- 
tive builder. 

School,  Hove. — The  first  of  the  three  blocks 
which  are  to  constitute  the  new  schools  erected  in 
Portland-road  by  the  Hove  and  Aldrington  School 
Beard  was  opened  on  the  26th  ult.  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Black  are  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Jay  are 
the  contractors. 

Church  Schools,  Miles  Platting.— The  memo- 
rial stones  of  the  extensions  to  St.  Mark's  Church 
Schools,  Holland-street,  Miles  Platting,  are  shortly 
to  be  laid.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Potts,  Son, 
& Pickup,  of  Manchester.  The  new  infant  school 
will  be  a one-story  building,  and  will  consist  of  a 
central  hall,  39  ft.  by  31  ft.,  and  four  class-rooms 
opening  out  of  it.  Externally  the  building  will  be 
ornamented  by  red  pressed  bricks  with  terra-cotta 
dressings,  and  internally  the  rooms  will  be 
brightened  by  glazed  brick  dados.  The  builders  are 
Messrs.  A.  R.  Bullivant  & Sons. 

HOTEL,  Southwold. — At  the  adjourned  general 
annual  licensing  meeting  for  the  borough  of  South- 
wold recently,  before  Messrs.  Charles  Foster  (Chair- 
man), Mayhew,  and  Edwards,  Mr.  H Spence, 
managing  director  of  the  Coast  Development  Co., 
Limited,  applied  for  a provisional  grant  of  a licence 
for  a proposed  new  hotel. — Mr.  E.  Reeve  appeared 
for  the  applicant,  and’ stated  that  the  hotel  would 
be  erected  on  a site  commanding  a fine  sea  view, 
and  forming  portion  of  the  land  recently  purchased 
by  the  company.  This  land  would  shortly  be 
developed  for  building  purposes,  and  as  the  com- 
pany intended  in  the  coming  Parliamentary  session 
to  apply  for  a provisional  order  to  erect  a pier  at 
which  steamers  could  stop,  it  was  anticipated  in 
the  near  future  that  the  increase  of  visitors  would 
be  great.  At  the  present  time  there  was  need  of 
further  first-class  hotel  accommodation.  Mr.  Reeve 
proceeded  to  explain  the  plans  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  C.  H.  M.  Mileham,  of  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fields,  architect.  The  ground-floor  plan  provided 
for  a coffee-room  50  ft.  by  33  ft.,  a lounge  36  ft.  by 
24  ft.,  reading,  smoking,  billiard,  and  bicycle  rooms, 
with  manager’s-room  and  offices.  The  basement 
would  contain  kitchen  and  offices,  with  sleeping- 
rooms  for  men  servants  and  visitors'  servants.  On 
the  first  floor  there  will  be  drawing-room  36  ft. 
by  ii)  ft.,  while  upwards  of  forty  bedrooms  would 
be  provided  for  guests.  The  plans  were  to  be 
drawn  so  as  to  provide  for  an  extension  giving  sixty 
more  bedrooms,  and  the  total  cost,  with  the  exten- 
sion, would  amount  to  20,000 /. — The  Chairman 
announced  that  the  application  would  be  granted. 

Steam  Laundry,  Cardiff.  — A new  steam 
laundry  was  recently  opened  in  the  Marlborough- 
road,  Roath.  Its  erection  has  cost  6,000/.  The 
ground  on  which  the  laundry  has  been  erected  forms 
part  of  the  Tredegar  Estate.  Messrs.  Habershon 
& Fawckner,  were  the  architects.  Messrs.  W. 
Thomas  & Co.,  of  Cardiff,  secured  the  contract  for 
the  building,  while  the  whole  of  the  plant  has  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Bradford  & Co.  The  actual 
building  is  some  130  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide.  The 
front  is  faced  with  white  marble,  and  is  designed  in 
the  Renaissance  style. 

Extension  of  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum, 
LANCASTER. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  exten- 
sion of  this  asylum  has  just  been  laid.  The  new 
wing  is  to  be  built  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the 


Brooke  Wing,  and  will  be  about  150  ft.  long  and 
two  stories  high,  the  ground  floor  for  the  accom- 
modation of  fifty  cripples,  and  the  first  floor  (which 
is  level  with  the  ground  floor  of  the  main  building) 
for  fifty  epileptic  patients.  The  plan  is  on  the 
pavilion  principle,  and  each  floor  consists  of  a day- 
room  54  ft.  by  32  ft.  at  the  end,  with  a smaller  room 
opening  out  of  the  main  room  ; two  dormitories,  one 
60  ft.  long  and  the  other  41  ft.  long,  and  27  ft.  wide, 
projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  main  corridor  ; a 
stone  staircase,  and  lavatory,  bath-room,  and  water- 
closets,  &c.,  in  separate  blocks,  with  a disconnecting 
corridor.  A sitting-room  and  a bedroom  are  pro- 
vided on  each  floor  for  a married  couple  as  attend- 
ants. The  floors  of  the  corridors  and  offices  will  be 
fire-proof,  laid  with  wood  blocks  and  tiles,  and  the 
walls  lined  partly  with  glazed  brick,  all  the  angles 
being  rounded.  There  will  be  a hydraulic  lift. 
The  materials  used  and  the  style  of  architec- 
ture will  correspond  with  the  present  buildings. 
The  work  will  be  carried  out  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Austin  & Paley, 
Lancaster.  The  contractors  are  as  follow  : — Mason's 
work,  Mr.  James  Toms,  Grange-over-Sands  ; joiners’ 
work,  Messrs.  Gradwell  & Co.,  Barrow-in-Furness  ; 
slaters'  work,  Mr.  James  Season,  Leeds  ; plasterers’ 
work,  Mr.  Oswald  Lister,  Ilkley ; plumbers  and 
glaziers’  work,  Messrs.  Braithwaite  & Co.,  Leeds  ; 
heating,  Messrs.  A.  Seward  & Co.,  Lancaster  ; paint- 
ing, Mr.  E.  Payne,  Lancaster.  The  cost  of  the  new 
block,  without  furniture,  is  estimated  at  about 
15,000 /. 

Club  House,  Bridlington. — A new  club-house 
for  the  Yorkshire  Yacht  Club-house  Company, 
Limited,  has  just  been  opened  at  Bridlington.  Mr. 
\V.  S.  Walker  was  the  architect,  and  the  contract 
for  building  was  let  to  Messrs.  Whittaker  Brothers. 

Police  Offices,  Kilmarnock.  — The  Burgh 
Police  Offices  in  Sturrock-street  were  opened  on 
the  22nd  ult.  The  building  consists  of  court  hall, 
magistrates’  room,  chief  constable's  room,  charge 
room,  guard  room,  and  sixteen  cells.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  W.  W.  Reid. 

Church  Restoration,  Legerwood,  N.B.— On 
the  25th  ult.  this  church  was  reopened  after  having 
undergone  considerable  restoration,  and  being  added 
to  in  many  particulars.  The  building  has  all  its 
ancient  masonry  intact  for  some  height  above  the 
foundation.  A Norman  porch,  with  outer  and 
inner  doors,  has  been  built  for  the  south  entrance. 
The  chancel  is  roofed  with  British  oak,  and  a 
ceiling  of  the  same  material  formed  within  the 
intersecting  timbers,  which  are  moulded  and  rest  on 
short  hammer  beams  laid  on  the  large  oak  beams 
carried  by  the  angle  pillars.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  local  tradesmen  from  plans  by 
Messrs.  Hardy  & Wight,  architects,  Edinburgh. 

Restoration  of  Innerpeffray  Church, 
Crieff,  N.B. — The  ancient  church  or  chapel  of 
Innerpeffray,  situated  in  an  elevated  position  near 
the  River  Earn,  three  miles  east  of  Crieff,  has 
recently  been  restored.  The  roof  of  the  chapel 
has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  repaired  with 
stone  slates  in  keeping  with  the  old  roof.  An  im- 
provement has  been  made  by  the  removal  of  the 
soil  all  round  the  church,  and  exposing  a fine  dressed 
double  base  course,  which  was  hidden  before.  Oak 
doors  studded  with  iron  bolts  have  been  put  up,  and 
the  floor  of  the  chapel  has  been  levelled.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  G.  T.  Ewing,  of  Crieff. 

Home  for  Girls,  Lancaster. — The  Stoney 
Home  for  feeble-minded  girls  was  recently  opened 
by  the  Countess  of  Bective.  The  home  will  accom- 
modate forty  of  the  senior  and  more  intelligent 
girls,  who  have  either  completed  their  training  in 
the  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  or  are  entering  upon  their 
last  year  of  residence  there  prior  to  discharge.  The 
building,  which  was  designed  by  the  late  Mr. 
E.  H.  Howard  Dawson,  of  Lancaster,  and  has  been 
carried  out  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Ashworth, 
architect,  of  Lancaster,  occupies  a site  on  the  west 
side  of  Ashton-road,  the  main  front  facing  the  Royal 
Albert  Asylum.  The  walls  are  built  of  local  stone, 
faced  with  broken  courses.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  Westmorland  green  slates  and  red  terra-cotta 
ridges  and  finials.  The  gables  are  of  half-timber 
work,  with  panels  of  Itinted  cement  stucco, 
finished  with  moulded  barge-boards.  r 

Board  School,  Barry  Island.— The  Ba.  j 
School  Board  have  recently  opened  an  infant  school 
on  Barry  Island.  The  building  is  of  red  brick,  with 
Forest  stone  dressings,  and  consists  of  two  school- 
rooms divided  bv  a movable  partition,  two  class- 
rooms, babies’  room,  and  cloak  room,  .Sc.,  the 
accommodation  being  for  28S.  A special  feature  has 
been  made  of  the  arrangements  for  ventilation  and 
heating,  as  the  Board  wished  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  hygienic  results,  and,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  architect,  they  decided  to  adopt 
mechanical  means  on  the  plenum  system,  as  being 
the  most  efficacious  to  secure  thorough  ventila- 
tion throughout  both  summer  and  winter. 
The  plant  is  fixed  in  a roomy  basement 
under  the  cloak-room,  and  comprises  a powerful 
heater,  fan,  and  a gas-engine  for  driving  the  latter. 
The  air  is  filtered  before  passing  through  the  fan,  so 
as  to  remove  all  impurities  ; it  is  then  forced  over 
and  around  the  heater,  and  then  along  glazed 
earthenware  flues  to  the  different  points  as  re- 
quired. The  fresh,  pure  air,  which  is  heated  in  the 
winter  and  is  cool  in  the  summer,  is  delivered 
through  ornamental  register  gratings  overhead  into 
the  various  rooms,  and,  after  making  a circuit  of 
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them,  takes  its  exit  through  extractors  near  the  floor. 

1 hus  any  portion  of  the  air  becoming  vitiated  is  at 
once  removed  from  the  rooms.  We  are  informed 
that  a series'of  trials  has  shown  that  the  results  are 
highly  successful,  the  air,  after  being  admitted, 
being  thoroughly  diffused  without  any  perceptible 
draught,  although  in  some  instances  the  entire  volume 
in  a room  is  changed  once  in  about  ten  minutes. 
The  installation,  although  exceedingly  simple,  is 
very  complete  in  every  respect,  and  provision  has 
been  made  for  its  extension  to  the  further  block  of 
school  buildings  which  the  Board  contemplate  erect 
ing.  Although  ordinary  fresh  air  inlets  and  fanlights 
are  provided  to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity,  the 
teachers  prefer  to  have  them  closed  as  they  con- 
sider, after  testing  the  system,  that  the  filtered  air 
as  delivered  by  the  fan  is  far  more  agreeable  and 
Pure  than  that  coming  in  by  the  ordinary  inlets.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  G.  A.  Birken 
head,  of  Cardiff.  The  heating  and  ventilating  ap- 
paratus has  been  laid  down  by  Messrs.  Musgrave  & 
Co.,  of  Belfast,  and  the  contractor  for  the  building 
was  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  of  Cadoxton,  Barry. 

Sunday  School,  Perran-ar-worthal,  Corn- 
ua wALI" — A c,1urch  Sunday  school  has  just  been 
_v  opened  at  Perran-ar-worthal.  The  building  is  con- 
structed of  local  stone  with  granite  facings.  The 
main  room  is  lighted  by  six  lights.  The  work  has 
been  executed  by  contract  from  plans  by  Mr.  Swift, 
of  Truro.  Mr.  E.  Barnicoat,  of  Mylor,  has  done  the 
masonry,  and  Messrs.  J.  and  G.  Row  the  carpentry. 

Schools,  Whitwell.— New  church  schools 
have  just  been  erected  at  Whitwell.  The  new 
buildings  are  Gothic  in  style,  and  accommodation  is 
provided  for  150  pupils  in  each  of  the  boys’ and 
girls’  schools,  which  include  in  each  case  one  large 
room  and  three  class  rooms.  In  the  infants’  depart- 
ment accommodation  is  provided  for  350,  including 
one  large  class  room  and  other  conveniences.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  of  Sheffield. 

Offices,  Bristol.  — New  offices  are  being 
erected  in  Telephone-avenue,  Baldwin-street,  Bristol, 
for  the  directors  of  the  National  Telephone  Co.’ 
Ihe  frontage  of  the  new  building  will  extend  for  a 
distance  of  about  104  ft.  towards  Telephone-avenue, 
which  is  to  be  the  name  of  the  street  connecting 
Baldwin-street  and  Marsh-street,  and  it  is  to  be 
faced  with  Catlybrook  bricks,  with  stone  dress- 
ings. On  the  ground  floor  are  an  entrance  hall, 
with  offices  for  the  local  manager  and  staff,  and 
public  call  rooms.  The  switch  room  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  rear  portion  of  the  building 
and  is  73  ft.  long  and  31  ft.  wide,  lighted  from 
tlie  roof.  On  the  same  floor  are  girls’  dining-rooms, 
kitchen,  cloak-rooms,  and  lavatories.  The  first  and 
second  floors  are  devoted  to  offices  for  the  district 
manager  and  staff,  and  for  the  various  departments 
On  the  lower  ground  floor  are  the  test  rooms,  in- 
strument room,  general  stores,  strong  room,  lava- 
tories, workmen’s  rooms,  &c.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  W.  Cowlin  and  Sons,  and  the  work  is  bein« 
carried  out  from  the  designs,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Edward  Gabriel  (Edmeston 
<x  Gabriel),  of  Bristol  and  London. 

School-Chapel,  Rugby.-Ou  the  1st  inst.  the 
Aichbishop  of  Canterbury  visited  Rugby  and  re 
opened  the  school  chapel  and  unveiled  a stained 
glass  window  in  memory  of  Dean  Goulburn  ; he 
afterwards  uncovered  a memorial  slab,  with  medal- 
1011  portrait,  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Dr.  Benson).  On  account  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  boys  in  the  school  it  became  necessary  to 
make  further  sitting  accommodation  in  the  chapel, 
for  this  purpose  the  whole  of  the  west  end  has  been 
remodelled  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  P.  Bowden 
Smith.  Aisles  have  been  provided  and  a great 
west  window  introduced.  Additional  accommoda- 
tion has  been  provided  for  eighty  boys.  The  work 
of  remodelling  has  taken  about  twelve  months  to 
complete.  The  memorial-window,  the  subject  of 
which  is  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Jackson,  R.A.,  the  architect  of  the  school- 
chapel.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  south 
transept  to  the  window  is  the  medallion  portrait  of 
Dr.  Benson.  Mr.  Bruce  Joy,  R.H.A.,  is  the  sculptor 
— Ov/ "«• 

N I'Toes,  Edinburgh  Life  Assurance,  Bristol 
v%ew  building  for  the  Edinburgh  Life  Assurance 
Company  has  recently  been  erected  at  the  corner 
of  Baldwin-street  and  Marsh-street,  Bristol.  It  is 
constructed  of  red  brick  with  pennant  and  Bath 
stone  dressings,  the  roof  being  covered  with  Bangor 
slate  The  style  is  Georgian.  The  building  has 
wood  block  floors  with  the  exception  of  the 
ground-floor,  entrance-hall,  and  passages,  which  are 
ot  marble  mosaic.  The  building  comprises  five 
floors  each  with  lavatory  and  strong-room  accom- 
modation. The  electric  light  has  been  carried  to 
each  room  and  passage,  and  the  gas  brought  to  all 
fireplaces.  The  staircase  is  in  oak.  Mr  A T 
Beaven  is  the  builder.  The  architect  is  Mr! 
James  Hart,  of  Bristol.  The  sanitary  appliances 
have  been  provided  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Scull. 

Vicarage,  Newland,  Hull.— The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  vicarage  in  connexion  with  St 
Augustine’s  Parish  Church,  Newland,  has  just  been 
laid.  The  architect  of  the  building,  which  will 


took  place  a few  days  ago.  The  architects  art 
Messrs.  Colson,  Farrow,  & Nesbit,  of  Winchester, 
and  the  builders,  Messrs.  Ingrain  & Sons,  ot 
Ventnor.  The  building  is  of  native  stone  with  brick 
facings. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Drainage  of  Middlesbrough.— At  a special 
meeting,  on  the  29th  ult..  the  Sanitary  Committee 
of  the  Middlesbrough  Corporation  considered  a 
report  made  by  Mr.  J.  Mansergh,  C.E.,  with  regard 
to  the  drainage  of  the  town,  and  more  particularly 
as  to  the  measures  necessary  to  prevent  flooding  in 
the  marsh  district.  The  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Mansergh  embodied  a scheme  which  would  cost 
40,000/.  The  Surveyor  was  requested  to  prepare 
specifications  for  a new  iron  sewer  in  Marsh-road, 
this  being  a very  small  portion  of  the  entire 
scheme. 

The  Purleigh  District  Water  Scheme.— 
Major-General  II.  D.  Crozier,  R.E.,  an  Inspector  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  in 
the  board-room  at  the  Maldon  Workhouse  recently 
with  respect  to  the  application  made  by  the  Maldon 
Rural  District  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
r°i775f-  for  a water  supply  scheme  for  the  parishes 
of  Althorne,  Cold  Norton,  Hazeleigh,  Latchingdon, 
North  Fambridge,  Purleigh,  Stow  Maries,  and 
Woodham  Mortimer.  Among  those  present  was 
the  engineer  and  surveyor,  Mr.  H.  G.  Kevwood. 

Mexborougii  Sewerage  Scheme.— The  Local 
Government  Board  have  approved  the  sewerage 
scheme  submitted  by  the  Surveyor  (Mr.  G.  Fenwick 
Carter).  The  gravitation  main  will  be  5 ft.  3 in.  by 
3 ft.  [6  in.  by  1 It.  9 in.  diameter  ; pumping  engines, 
&c„  of  the  double-cylinder  horizontal  type,  with 
ioJ4  in.  diameter,  and  24  in.  stroke,  diameter  of 
pump  cylinders  io£  in.,  stroke  24  in.,  each  capable  of 
pumping  20,000  gallons  per  hour,  the  head  inclusive 
of  suction  46  ft.  3 in.,  delivery  about  700  ft.  The 
filters  are  on  the  biological  system. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Manchester  Cathedral.— Messrs. 

Shrigley  & Hunt,  of  Lancaster,  have  recently  com- 
pleted a stained-glass  window,  which  is  now  being 
placed  in  the  Bishop  Fraser  Chapel,  at  Manchester 
Cathedral,  and  is  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Agnes 
Eraser,  the  wife  of  the  deceased  prelate. 

New  Windows,  Oldbury.— During  the  renova- 
tion of  the  Wesleyan  Church  at  Oldbury,  near  Bir- 
mingham, a memorial  window  to  the  late  Ezra 
Hadley,  of  that  town  (subject,  “The  Ascension”), 
and  one  to  the  deceased  members  of  the  choir 
(subject.  “ A Choir  of  Angels  Rejoicing  ”),  have  been 
erected.  The  work  was  designed  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Cainm,  of  Smethwick,  and  executed  at  his  studio 

New  Window,  Sr.  Luke’s,  Kew.  — A stained- 
glass  window  has  been  added  to  St.  Luke's  Church, 
Kew  Gardens,  in  commemoration  of  her  Majesty’s 
sixty  years’  reign.  The  three  lights  are  devoted  to 
the  representation  of  Our  Lord  as  the  Heavenly 
King,  habited  in  the  robes  appropriate  to  Priest, 
King,  and  Royal  Majesty.  Over  the  central  figure 
hovers  the  dove,  surrounded  by  the  nine  orders  of 
angels  ; and  on  the  right  and  left  stand  the  cherubim 
and  seraphim  covered  with  wings.  The  archangels, 
St.  Michael  and  St.  Gabriel,  are  placed  before  the 
throne  ; while  in  the  lights  next  the  centre  the 
Virtues  are  shown  offering  up  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  with  incense.  The  window  was  designed  and 
carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Curtis,  of  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Hughes,  Soho. 

Window,  St.  Edward’s  Church,  Stow-on-the- 
Wold.— During  the  last  few  weeks,  Messrs.  Wailes 
& Strang,  of  Newcastle,  have  erected  a window  in 
St.  Edward's  Church,  Stow-on-the  Wold,  Gloucester- 
shire. The  same  artists  have  recently  erected  a 
two-lighted  window  in  the  parish  church  of  Char- 
nock  Richard,  Coppull,  Lancashire. 


the  Chantilly  Museum  will  be  closed  for  the  winter 

on  the  15th  inst. The  Municipality  of  Marseilles 

has  a scheme  tor  getting  water  from'a  spring  at  the 
Fontaine  1 Eveque,  in  the  Department  of  the  Var 
using  the  lake  ot  Alios  as  a reservoir.  The  work 
wd  occupy  about  six  years,  at  a cost  of  about  14 
million  francs.— — A considerable  portion  of  the  new 
Sorbonne  building  will  be  ready  for  occupation 
during  the  present  year.  The  Faculte  des  Lettres  will 
have  at  its  disposal  the  large  amphitheatre  and  the 
theatres  of  geography  and  archaeology.  Those  of 
Mathematics  and  Botany  will  also  be  ready,  and  the 
large  tower  of  Astronomy,  which  rises  above  the 
(teneral  mass  of  the  building.  -The  Richelieu  Theatre 
■s  to  be  the  object  of  an  important  decorative 
scheme,  to  be  carried  out  by  MM.  Dagnan-Bouveret 

Toudouze,  Comerre,  and  Jules  Ferry. The  deilh 

is  announced  of  M Albert  Fernique,  the  engineer, 
at  the  aQeof  57.  M.  Fernique  was  Director, of  the 
Machine  Drawing  School  at  the  Ecole  Centrale  des 
A!js  j'1  Manufactures,  and  member  of  the  French 

Societe  des  Ingcnieurs  Civils."  He  was  made 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  exceptional 
services  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  He  rendered 

geat  assistance  also  m the  improvement  of  photo- 
graphy.  The  death  is  also  announced  of  M 

Lausat,  engraver  and  lithographic  artist,  at  the  age 
of  33-  He  had  undertaken  the  reproduction  in 
lithography  of  the  works  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  as 

oled  “ "J^“l,ral,dueC°'?lion  w,,ich  he  was  occu- 
pied on  at  the  time  of  h,s  death. The  Cernuschi 

Museuni  is  to  be  officially  opened  on  the  rath  inst! 

by  ^.resident  of  H’e  Department  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Public  Instruction. 

Registration  ok  Architects  in  Canada  — 

ArebTd‘”ig.  iVhe  Ca"ad'1":  -■! rchitec!,  tlie  Quebec 
Architects  Act  came  into  operation  on  September  I 
on  which  date  the  period  allowed  for  registration 
under  the  Act  expired.  It  is  understood  that 
upwards  of  one  hundred  applications  have  been 
received  from  persons  desiring  to  register  and 
thereby  be  authorised  to  use  the  title  "Architect  " 
lh=  Province  of  Quebec  Association 
ot  Architects  have  been  busily  engaged  of  late  with 

oftteanew°heC  m,  Perl“inin6  the  operation 
of  the  new  law.  Arrangements  are  also  in  progress 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  tlie  Association,  the  exact 
date  for  which  has  not  yet  been  fixed,  but  which 
OctoberCted  l°  ^ P’aCe  towards  tlie  close  of 
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1 •in-i  , .7  “cwiaiiu,  mis  just  Deen 

laid.  1 he  architect  of  the  building,  which  will  be 
3s  *t.  6 in.  by  30  ft.,  is  Mr.  Temple  Moore,  of  West- 
minster, and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  T.  Goates,  who 
also  built  the  church. 

. Schools,  St.  Lawrence,  Ventnor,— The  open- 
ing of  the  new  parochial  schools  at  St.  Lawrence 


France.— Two  large  allegorical  compositions  by 
M.  Sinibaldi,  which  were  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
Salon  this  year,  have  just  been  fixed  in  tlie  Hall  of 

the  Ministry  of  Commerce. The  designs  sent  in 

ror  the  seventh  annual  competition  of  the 
Societe  Nationale  des  Architectes  ” of  France  are 
at  present  on  view  at  No.  3 Rue  de  Lute-ce.  The 
subject  is  a “ Pavilion  de  Repos  ” in  an  Inter- 
national Exhibition. Last  Sunday,  the  statue  of 

J.  F.  Millet  was  inaugurated  at  his  native  town, 
Grevifle,  having  been  raised  by  public  subscription. 
M.  Marcel  Jacques  is  the  sculptor. -The  Com- 

mission des  Monuments  Historiques  is  carrying 
out.  under  the  direction  of  its  £ architects,  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  church  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Folgoet.  The  church,  which  dates  from  the 
lilteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  has  two  towers 
on  the  facade,  one  surmounted  with  a spire,  the 
other  with  a Renaissance  lantern.  Before  the 
west  doorway  are  the  remains  of  a cross  erected  by 
Cardinal  Alain,  whose  statue,  in  stone,  is  still 
existence.  The  south  porch— the  “ Portique  des 
Apotres  ’’—is  decorated  with  very  fine  sculpture.  In 
tlie  interior  the  most  interesting  portions  are  the 
Chapelle  de  la  Croix,  the  Treasure  chamber,  and  a 
curious  rood  loft  or  jube. It  is  announced  that 
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Labour  Market  in  the  Colonies.— The  latest 
circular  from  the  Emigrants’  Information  Office 
(31,  Broadway.  Westminster)  states  that  as  regards 
mechamcs,  aH  the  Colonies  are  fairly  well  supplied 
with  them,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  as  St. 
John  (New  Brunswick),  Toronto,  Adelaide,  Mel- 
bourne, and  Sydney  the  supply  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient. In  Western  Australia  there  has  been  hitherto 
a considerable  demand  for  carpenters,  masons,  and 
others  on  the  construction  of  numerous  Government 
Works,  but  as  several  of  these  works  have  lately 
been  completed,  many  hands  have  been  discharged 
?"d  h!lve  Available  to  supply  any  demand 

that  may  arise  elsewhere  in  tlie  Colony  In  New 
Zealand  there  has  been  plenty  of  employment  in  the 
building,  engineering,  and  most  other  trades,  but  the 
local  supply  of  men  has  been  generally  sufficient. 
In  Cape  Colony  anil  Natal  the  demand  for  mechanics 
!LS \?nl1  any  demand  is  met  by  men  who  have 
le  t the  lransyaal,  owing  to  the  great  depression 
winch  exists  there.  In  many  parts,  however,  of 
Australasia  and  South  Africa  there  is  a reasonable 
prospect  of  employment  for  a really  competent 
mechanic,  if  he  can  afford  to  keep  himself  for  the 
hrst  few  weeks,  while  he  is  looking  ahout  for  work  • 
and  he  has  often  a much  better  opening  for  placing 
his  children  than  he  would  have  here  b 

Glasgow  Water-Pipe  Contract.— At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Water  Committee  a letter  was  read 
from  Messrs.  Robert  M'Laren  & Co.,  Glasgow 
whose  offer  to  supply  995  tons  of  water-pi  piffg  at 
■L95SL  73-  4d-  was  recommended  for  acceptance  bv 
the  Committee,  withdrawing  their  olfer.  This  course 
is  taken  by  them  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the 
Council  overturning  that  recommendation,  and 
agreeing  to  divide  their  contract,  giving  Messrs 
M'Laren  two-thirds,  nnd  Messrs.  K.  D Wood  &Co  ' 
Philadelphia,  who  were  tile  lowest  offerers,  one- 
tlurd.  The  pipes  to  be  supplied  by  the  American 
irm  were  those  I from  7 in.  to  11  in."  diameter,  and 
those  by  the  local  lirni  from  3 in.  to  6 in  Messrs 
M'Laren  state  that  they  had  given  an  overhead  price 
for  the  full  contract,  and  that  they  could  not  under- 
take to  accept  the  contract  for  the  limited  supply  of 
small  pipes  unless  they  got  13s.  a ton  more 
Yorkshire  Federation  of  the  Building 
Irades.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  York- 
shire Federation  of  the  Building  Trades  took 
j?Iac?  °"  the  22nd  ult-  the  Royal  Exchange, 
Leeds.  Alderman  Jessop,  Mayor  of  Huddersfiekl 
pres.dmg.  Representatives  attended  from  Leeds, 
Lradford,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Huddersfield,  York, 
Halifax,  Barnsley,  Dewsbury,  Wakefield,  and 
other  centres.  Ihe  following  were  elected  officers 
«°r-  hfoie?^  year-  viz-  : President,  Mr.  John 
Spink  (Sheffield) ; Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  Nicholson 
(Leeds);  Secretary,  Mr.  Hanson  (Halifax);  Trea- 
surer, Mr.  Thompson  (Dewsbury) ; Auditors,  Mr. 
Dews  (Leeds)  and  Mr.  Dawson  (Huddersfield).  A 
report  was  presented  with  regard  to  the  work  of 
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the  past  year,  and,  along  with  the  balance-sheet, 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  number  of  fede- 
rated firms  in  Yorkshire  was  stated  to  be  1,250. 
Reports  were  received  from  every  town  as  to  the 
state  of  trade  and  the  labour  market,  and  informa- 
tion was  given  concerning  the  late  dispute  Detween 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Federation  and  the 
masons  of  those  counties,  which  had  arisen  on 
the  question  of  worked  stone.  After  a stoppage 
of  some  weeks,  it  appeared,  the  men  had 
acceded  to  the  masters'  terms.  There  were  also 
handed  in  reports  on  the  various  minor  disputes 
which  occurred  during  the  year  in  the  building 
trade,  and  which  were  fortunately  settled  without 
intervention  of  the  Federation  ; and  details  were 
discussed  of  matters  of  special  interest,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  new  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
the  apprenticeship  question,  and  the  affiliation  of  all 
the  federated  districts  of  England  ; and  it  was 
decided  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  ascertain 
the  feeling  of  the  masters  throughout  the  country 
with  a view  to  preparing  an  adjustment.  The  system 
adopted  by  some  contractors  of  paying  advanced 
rates  of  wages  above  the  standard  rates  arranged 
between  employers  and  workmen,  was  strongly 
deprecated  by  the  meeting,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  such  action  in  the 
future.  In  reference  to  all  important  matters 
affecting  the  trade  at  this  time,  it  was  resolved  to 
co-operate  with  the  whole  of  the  remaining  county 
federations.  Reports  were  submitted  to  the 
Executive  from  the  different  towns  as  to  the  desire 
for  universal  agreement  between  architects  and 
contractors,  and  it  was  understood  that  an  endeavour 
is  being  made  to  ensure  fair  and  reasonable  contract 
agreement  between  the  two  parties.  The  extreme 
pressure  in  the  building  trade,  it  was  pointed  out, 
has  now  greatly  diminished,  and  there  are  very  few 
contracts  of  any  size  for  which  tenders  are  being 
asked. — Yorkshire  Post. 

Newcastle  Society  ok  Antiquaries. — A meet- 
ing of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries  was 
held  on  the  28th  ult.,  in  the  library  of  the  Old 
Castle,  Mr.  Richard  Welford  presiding.  Mr.  Walter 
Corder  and  Mr.  Wigham  Richardson  contributed 
photographs  of  Carville  Hall,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Society.  Mr.  M.  H.  Graham  exhibited 
plans  of  the  Companies’  Halls  at  the  Friars,  New- 
castle, showing  the  contemplated  alterations.  He 
stated  that  the  old  stones  were  to  be  left,  and  the 
ancient  features  preserved,  as  far  as  possible.  The 
place  was  to  be  made  into  a dwelling  house.  Mr. 
Graham  was  thanked  by  the  members.  Mr.  C.  S. 
Terry  contributed  a paper  on  “The  Siege  of 
Newcastle  by  the  Scots  in  1644."  As  a result 
of  his  investigations,  he  was  able  to  present  a 
detailed  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  attack- 
ing force  and  the  defence.  Mr.  Terry  explained 
how  the  breaches  were  made  in  the  walls,  and 
how  the  Scots  made  their  final  assault  and  cap- 
tured the  town,  on  October  19,  1644.  The  material 
damage  done  during  the  course  of  the  siege  was 
considerable.  Of  the  four  churches,  St.  John's  was 
the  only  one  that  escaped  serious  damage.  The 
wall,  the  main  fortification  of  the  town,  naturally 
suffered  very  material  damage. 

Electric  Lighting  at  Newport,  Mon.— A 
Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Newport,  recently,  by  Mr.  Walter  A. 
Ducat,  into  an  application  on  the  part  of  the  New- 
port Corporation  for  sanction  to  borrow  0,150/. 
for  the  purpose  of  electric  lighting,  and  760/.  for  a 
new  road- roller,  scarifier  and  roller  shed  at 
Maindee.  The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  A.  A.  Newman) 
explained  that  the  total  expenditure  to  date  on 
the  electric  lighting  of  the  town  was  74,665/.. 
the  present  application  would,  if  granted,  bring 
the  total  up  to  80,815/.  Of  the  amount  now 
asked  for,  5,000/.  was  for  sub-stations  and  trans- 
formers (of  which  there  would  be  three,  viz.,  at 
Cardilf-road,  at  Albion-street,  and  one  at 

Maindee),  and  for  low  tension  distributing 
mains  and  high  tension  mains  and  feeders;  and 
1,150/.  was  for  emergency  plant.  Mr.  Robert 
Hammond,  the  consulting  electrical  engineer,  gave 
evidence,  and  said  he  knew  of  no  town  in 
England  where  building  development  had  been  so 
marked,  in  consequence  of  leases  falling  in,  and 
small  premises  making  way  for  buildings  of  a very 
high  class. 

ABERDEEN  GRANITE  EXPORTS  TO  AMERICA.— 
The  declared  value  of  the  polished  granite  exported 
to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  30th  ult. 
was  <1128,207.  This  branch  of  the  Aberdeen  granite 
trade  has,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  United  States 
tariff  and  the  risk  involved,  been  falling  off  for  a 
number  of  years  back. 

An  Employer's  Liability  for  a Defective 
Scaffold.— At  the  Bolton  County  Court  on  the 
28th  ult.  a joiner  named  James  E.  Kelly  was  awarded 
250/.  against  Messrs.  J.  H.  & G.  Marsden,  Bridge- 
street  Saw  Mills,  for  loss  of  employment  caused 
through  injuries  sustained  by  falling  from  a defective 
scaffold  in  April.  Liability  was  admitted,  and  the 
case  was  only  brought  forward  for  the  assessing 
of  damages. — Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE.— The  unveiling  of  the 
new  panels  in  the  Royal  Exchange  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  has  been  fixed  for  Monday  next,  October  xo, 
at  half-past  twelve  o'clock.  One  of  the  panels — the 
gift  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  is  by  Mr.  Sey- 
mour Lucas,  R.A.,  and  depicts  William  the  Con- 
queror granting  a charter  to  the  citizens  of  London. 
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It  was  recently  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  other,  by  Mr.  Sigismund  Goetze,  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Carl  Meyer,  and  the  subject  is  the  offer  of  the 
Crown  to  Richard  III. — Times. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.— As  will 
be  seen  from  an  advertisement  which  appears  in 
another  part  of  this  issue,  the  Liverpool  Board  of 
Legal  Studies  have  arranged  for  the  delivery  of  a 
course  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  liability  of 
employers  to  compensate  their  workmen  for  injuries 
sustained  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  The 
lectures,  which  will  be  delivered  weekly  on  Monday 
evenings  at  8 p.m.,  at  University  College,  Liverpool, 
will  be-  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Thomas,  barrister  at  law. 
Seven  lectures  will  be  delivered,  and  the  date  of  the 
first  is  the  17th  inst.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  in 
the  minds  of  employers  and  employed  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  Act  which  came  into  force  last  July,  the 
lectures,  which  will  be  popular  and  non-technical  in 
character,  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  and  value. 
Similar  courses  might  with  advantage  be  arranged 
in  other  cities. 

King's  College  : Report  on  Prizes.— Accord- 
ing to  a Report  by  Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  dated 
September  30,  the  competition  for  the  free  scholar, 
ships,  the  gift  of  the  Company  of  Carpenters,  took 
place  in  the  College  on  September  26.  There  were 
ten'  candidates,  of  whom  eight  sat  for  examination. 
The  result  was  : — A.  J.  Wade,  first  ; G.  H.  Briggs, 
second.  The  following  figures  show  the  growth  of 
the  Architectural  Classes  during  the  last  five 

No.  of  students 

Session  entered  attending 

the  classes. 

1892- 1893  28 

1893- 1894  42 

1894- 1895  75 

1895- 1896  120 

1897-1898  145 

The  Report  refers  to  the  results  obtained  by  students 
who  had  sat  for  outside  examinations,  the  propor- 
tion of  failures  being  but  15  per  cent.  In  the 
Architectural  History  Class  the  prizes  were  awarded 
as  follows  : — F.  G.  Pain.igold  medal  * ; C.  J.  T.  Dadd, 
silver  medal  and  3/.  in  books ; W.  Marchment, 
bronze  medal  and  2/.  in  books  ; W.  G.  Trew,  cer- 
tificate of  distinction  and  ll.  in  books.  In  the 
Architectural  History  Drawing  Class  the  prize 
winners  are : — C.  J.  T.  Dadd,  certificate  and  2/.  in 
books;  W.  G.  Trew,  certificate  and  it.  in  books. 
The  Architectural  Studio,  which  is  open  every  day 
and  evening,  has  continued  to  be  of  great  use  to  the 
students.  It  has  been  attended  by  eighteen  students 
and  much  good  work  has  been  done.  There  has 
been  a satisfactory  increase  of  the  day  students. 
Many  of  the  students  are  preparing  their  “Testi- 
monies of  Study"  for  the  R.I.B.A.  examinations, 
while  others  simply  come  and  improve  their  powers 
of  design  and  drawing  and  make  practical  working 
drawings  of  buildings  to  be  erected. 

Durham  and  Northumberland  Arch.eologi- 
CAL  Society. — The  members  of  the  Archeological 
and  Architectural  Society  of  Durham  and  Nor- 
thumberland held  their  fifth  outdoor  meeting  of  the 
season  on  the  29th  ult.,  the  places  visited  being 
Newburn,  Heddon,  and  Ryton.  They  assembled  at 
the  Central  Railway  Station,  Newcastle,  at  half  past 
ten,  and  drove  to  the  first  mentioned  place  by  way 
of  Benwell.  Newburn  Parish  Church  was  visited. 
The  edifice  contains  many  objects  of  great  interest 
to  the  archaeologist  and  the  architect,  and  these 
were  pointed  out  and  described  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Hodges, 
who  also  sketched  the  history  of  the  church.  The 
scheme  of  renovation  and  decoration  recently  com- 
pleted at  a cost  of  about  4,000/.  was  described  by 
the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nowell.  After  leaving  the 
church,  -the  party  entered  their  conveyances  and 
proceeded  to  Heddon-on-the-Wall,  by  way  of 
Throckley.  At  this,  the  second  stage  of  the  excur- 
sion, a portion  of  the  Roman  Wall  was  inspected. 
Heddon  Church  was  visited,  and  described  by  Mr. 
Hodges.  He  drew  attention  to  the  Norman  chancel 
and  the  chancel  arch,  which  is  enriched  with  the 
zigzag  ornament  of  that  period.  The  next  stopping 
place  was  Ryton,  which  was  reached  by  way  of 
Wylam.  The  thirteenth  century  nave  received 
special  attention,  as  did  also  the  lancet  windows  in 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  A stone  effigy  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  probably  an  archdeacon,  was  also 
noticed,  being  of  early  and  excellent  workmanship. 
From  Ryton  the  homeward  journey  was  com- 
menced.— Newcastle  Journal. 

Aberdeen  Corporation  Tramways. — The  city 
tramway  undertaking  was  transferred  to  the  munici- 
pality about  six  weeks  ago.  It  has  now  been 
resolved  to  apply  to  Parliament  in  next  session  for 
a provisional  order  to  authorise  the  reconstruction 
of  the  line  from  Kittybrewster  to  Woodside,  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  whole  section  from  the 
Queen’s  statue  to  Woodside  for  electric  traction  at 
a cost  (exclusive  of  cars)  21,400/. 

Pulpit,  Church  ok  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Exeter. — A pulpit,  together  with  a new  altar  rail 
and  sanctuary  steps,  have  just  been  fixed  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  South- 
street,  Exeter.  The  sanctuary  steps  are  three  in 
number,  and  of  polished  Devonshire  marble.  On 
the  first  step,  which  breaks  out  into  the  nave,  is  the 
altar  rail  of  similar  stone.  Each  side  is  divided  by 


* A gold  medal  was  given  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  student  obtained  first  place  in  the  examination  for  three 
consecutive  years. 
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piers  into  five  compartments.  The  pulpit  is  com- 
posed of  Derbyshire  and  Devonshire  marble  and 
Beer  stone.  It  is  moulded,  and  in  the  niches  are 
statuettes  of  the  evangelists — Saints  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John— Saints  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Gregory,  and  Jerome.  The  pulpit  is  approached 
from  the  east  side  by  a flight  of  marble  steps.  1 he 
work  was  designed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Ware,  and  was 
executed  by  Mr.  H.  Read,  of  Exeter,  who  is 
also  at  work  upon  a shrine,  also  designed  by  Mr. 
Ware,  which  will  be  fixed  in  the  position  occupied 
by  the  old  pulpit. 

“ N.A.P.”  Window  Improvements.— The  N. A. P 
Window  Company  have  had  on  view,  at  65,  Grace- 
church-street,  full-size  examples  of  their  various 
improvements  in  windows.  The  company  originally 
started  with  the  idea  of  enabling  the  sash  window 
to  be  cleaned  from  the  inside  of  a room  without  the 
necessity  of  standing  upon  the  sills  and  thus  often 
causing  loss  of  life,  but  their  improvements  have 
extended  to  fittings  of  all  kinds  and  purposes,  and 
embrace  many  forms  of  sliding  and  inward  opening 
windows,  which  latter  also  greatly  facilitate  the 
cultivation  of  window  gardening.  At  the  exhibition 
referred  to  the  fittings  are  applied  to  single  and 
double  casements  in  wood  by  means  of  a move 
able  water  bar  and  double  knuckle  hinge  - 
which  enable  a window  ordinarily  opening  out- 
wards to  be  opened  into  the  room  lor  cleaning 
purposes.  Others  show  the  application  of  the 
principle  to  existing  sash-windows.  Steel  case- 
ments are  treated  in  the  same  way.  Fanlights— 
always  difficult  to  manage  — are  treated  with 
passable  hopper  cheeks  and  stays  which  enable 
the  lights  to  be  swung  inwards  for  cleaning. 
Another  improvement  is  the  air-tight  centres  for 
fanlights,  which  surmounts  the  difficulty’  of  cover- 
ing the  straight  joint  at  the  centre.  Amongst  other 
improvements  we  noticed  also  the  wet  and  draught 
excluder  with  condensation  channel,  suitable  for 
French  casements,  in  which  the  door  being  opened, 
no  projection  remains  likely  to  trip  up  a person 
passing  through.  Other  improvements  in  fittings 
are  shown  which  exhibit  ingenuity  and  are  likely  to 
render  window  furniture  less  clumsy  than  heretofore. 

A luncheon  was  given  in  connexion  with  the  exhi- 
bition. Mr.  W.  Youlten  (managing  director  of  the 
company)  presided.  The  Chairman  having  sub- 
mitted the  toast  of  “ The  Queen,"  Mr.  J.  Starkie 
Gardiner,  in  response  to  the  toast  of  “ The  (New) 
N.A.P.  Window  Company,  Limited,”  said  he  was 
induced  to  support  the  syndicate  from  the  philan- 
thropic side  of  the  question,  as  he  felt  very  strongly 
that  the  accidents  caused  by  window  cleaning  ought 
to  be,  if  not  prevented,  at  all  events  reduced  in 
number.  The  Chairman  said  that  for  some  time 
past  the  present  syndicate  had  been  unable  to 
cope  with  the  work  offered  it.  During  the  last 
year  or  two  he  had  been  approached  by  people 
to  form  a company  on  a large  scale,  but  all 
along  he  had  desired  to  wait  until  the  trial 
tests  had  proved  successful.  Now  this  has  been 
accomplished,  a new  company  would  be  floated, 
and  the  subscribers  would  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  inventions  which  the  com- 
pany was  to  acquire  had  given  every  satisfaction 
to  experts  and  to  users.  In  answer  to  circulars 
issued  to  architects  asking  for  their  opinion,  the 
company  had  been  sent  the  replies  received  by 
architects  from  their  clients  who  had  proved  the 
advantages  of  the  N.A.P.  window,  and  the  effect  of 
the  opinions  was  that  the  clients  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  N.A.P.  windows  had  not  been  used 
throughout.  Mr.  William  O'Malley  gave  the  toast 
of  the  Chairman.  Mr.  E.  R.  Speirs  supported  the 
toast,  and  Mr.  Youlten,  in  acknowledging  the  com- 
pliment, stated  that  from  the  first  he  had  had  the 
flattering  support  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  the  building  trade.  The  proceedings  shortly  after 
terminated. 

ui  Aberdeen  Art  Exhibition. — The  ninth  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  and  sculpture  in  connexion  with  the 
Aberdeen  Artists’  Society  was  opened  in  the  Art 
Gallery  on  Tuesday.  Including  loan  and  permanent 
collection,  there  are  over  600  exhibits. 

s 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Swansea  Corporation  Masons.— Mr.  Geo.  Bell, 
the  Borough  Surveyor,  reported  at  a meeting  of  the 
Streets  Committee  of  the  Swansea  Corporation  re- 
cently that  he  had  received  a letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Masons’  Society,  asking  that  the  wages 
of  the  masons  under  the  Corporation  should  be  in 
accordance  with  the  Trades  Union  rate — 8J£d.  per 
hour.  The  Borough  Surveyor  recommended  that 
this  rate  be  paid  as  from  the  date  of  the  recent 
masons'  strike.  Alderman  Leeder,  who  presided, 
thought  that  the  men  would  be  sorry  if  the  increase 
were  granted,  as  it  would  lead  to  more  work  being 
let  by  contract.  The  masons'  request  was  granted. 


LEGAL. 

CASE  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
ACT. 

At  the  North  London  Police-court,  Messrs.  Peck 
& Forecast,  the  owners  of  the  “ Kenton  Arms," 
Kenton-road,  South  Hackney,  were  summoned,  at 
the  instance  of  the  London  County  Council,  for 
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erecting  a structure  in  connexion  with  the  public- 

house  beyond  the  general  building  line.— Mr. 
Chilyers  appeared  for  the  Council  and  Mr.  Disney, 
barrister,  was  for  the  defendants.— The  facts  were 
singular.  At  the  public-house  a lavatory  had 
existed  which  was  approached  from  one  of  the  bars. 

l be  licensing  justices  objected  to  this,  and  selected 

a spot  at  the  end  of  the  wall  of  the  garden  of  the 
house  for  a new  convenience  to  be  erected.  The 
Hackney  Vestry  approved,  and  the  structure  was 
erected  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Payne  the  District  Surveyor,  who  duly  received  his 
lees.  A builder  who  did  not  get  the  contract,  how- 
ever, discovered  that  the  erection  was  beyond  the 
general  building  line  in  Kenton-road,  and  he  com- 
plained. Then  Mr.  Payne  sent  in  a notice  of  irregu- 
larity.— Mr.  Disney  said  that  if  there  had  been  any 
infringement  it  had  been  done  with  the  sanction  of 
an  officer  of  the  Council.  An  existing  wall  had 
simply  been  raised  from  5 ft.  to  S ft.  A door  had 
been  provided,  and  another  wall  had  been  built 
inside.— Mr.  Chilvers  contended  that  the  convenience 
C i ,®ar  -v  a structure  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  although  he  admitted  that  the  footpath  had  not 
,DePTn,  encroached  upon  by  the  alteration.  The 
the  j.lctur®  nevertheless,  5 ft.  beyond  the  general 
- Mr-  Bros  imposed  a penalty  of  40s.,  with 
costs. — Morning  A dvertiser. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  October  7. 
Architectural  Association.— President 
dress  and  Distribution  of  Prizes.  7.3o  p.n 

Monday,  October  10. 
University  College.- Professor  Roger  { 
dents  Difficulties."  7.30  p.m. 


Opening  Ad- 


mith  1 


*'  Stu- 


Tuesday,  October  n. 

,,  Institute , C Ur  ken-well. —Mr.  F.  Bond  on- 

Urigin  ot  Romanesque.'’  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  Octobhr  13. 

.f0”*”  (F™  Lectur ,s  on 

RomSmi.iT  I?"  g Construction.  t — Professor  T. 
ments/’-I  7 30  p'm’  Foundatlons>  and  Sanitary  Require- 

Friday,  October  14. 

/u2ior  Engineers  ( Westminster  Palace 
Motel).— Aimua]  General  Meeting:  Council’s  Report 
Election  of  Officers  for  Eighteenth  Session,  &c.  8pm 

" and  West  0/  Scotland  Technical  College 
(■Architectural  Craftsman's  Society).— Mr.  J lardine  f 
*}“*??*  Borenian  of  Works  in  the  Gold  Coast."  8 p.r, 
Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section.— M 
C.  F.  Mallows  on  Church  “ Restoration.”  7 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 
abstracts  op  accepted  specifications. 
Open  to  opposition  until  November  14 
L897.]- 20, 371.— Safety  Spirit  Burner 


provided  a regular  and  even  shower  with  ready  means  of 

clearing  the  rose;  the  appliance  can  be  adapted  for  ot 
bead  baths,  or  for  attachment  to  a flexible  hose 
® 5. 383- —"Gulley  Traps:/.  .Wara.-Tht  tkp  has 
outer  shell,  an  internal  cover  for  the  drain’s  mouth,  and  an 
inner  receptacle  and  grate  ; the  internal  cover  has  legs  that 
rest  upon  the  bottom  of  the  shell,  leaving  a space  between 
the  raised  outlet  and  the  top  of  the  cover  to  allow  the 
water  to  flow  over  into  the  mouth  of  the  drain  and  to  form 
a water  seal. 

s ^’.^-—Construction  of  Walls,  Ceilings,  Floors, 
j,  . M.  Warnecke.  For  fire-proof  and  insulating  walls, 
floors,  &c.,  the  inventor  uses  a perforated  sheet  metal-plate 
so  bent  that  a series  of  closely-joined  triangles  are  made  ; 
the  bases  of  the  triangles  lie  alternately  on  the  top  and 
bottom  and  form  continuous  surfaces,  the  whole  consti- 
tuting a supporting  body  divided  into  air  chambers,  which 
are  closed  by  joining  the  corners  of  the  triangles;  for 
circulation  of  air  the  inner  sides  of  the  triangles  are  per- 
forated, their  bases  also  are  perforated,  and  the  edges  pro- 
cement therCby  "*  hent  hook‘wise  in  order  to  hold  the 

[1898]  8,366. —Attachment  of  Door-Knobs  to 
their  Spindles  : H I.  P Whipple  & L.  T.  Snow.- On 
the  neck  of  the  knob  is  placed  an  adjusting  sleeve  which 
Dears,  at  its  inner  end,  against  the  bottom  of  a socket  in  the 
rose  and  is  engaged  at  its  outer  end  by  a depressible  detent 
on  the  neck  ; the  sleeve  has,  at  its  outer  end,  a series  of 
depressions  or  notches  of  a progressively  increasing  depth, 
and  the  detent  is  placed  within  a recess  in  the  neck’s  outer 
surface,  having  a stem  or  shank  which  enters  a socket 
extending  transversely  into  the  neck  and  spindle,  whilst  a 
spring,  between  the  shank  and  the  bottom  of  the  socket, 
exerts  outward  pressure  against  the  detent  ; a rounded 
shoulder  at  the  detent  s inner  end  fills  either  one  of  the 
notches  in  the  sleeve  when  made  to  register  therewith. 

10,7c £>.— Brickwork  Foundations  or  Settings  and 
coverings  OF  Boilers  and  Furnaces:  C.  W.  Thomas. 

ihe  claim  is  for  (a)  making  the  contact  portions  of  the 
brickwork  foundation  or  setting  of  an  acute  angular  edged 
or  tipped  construction,  and  forming  the  faces  of  the  adja- 
cent  brickwork  at  a sharp  and  acute  angle  or  bevel,  so  that 
only  a line  of  brickwork  contact  to  the  boiler  is  presented  : 
(h)  covering-in  or  a-ching-over  the  crown  of  a boiler  or 
furnace,  when  fixed  with  tiles  or  slabs  having  acute 
methods  ’ “d  ^ 3 combination  of  the  foregoing 
12,520.— Water-closets:  F.  Fcrracciu.  — The  im- 
provement lies  in  the  adoption  of  curved  pipes  or  conduits 
for  supplying  three  columns  of  water  discharge  : one 
column  flows  by  a passage  extending  above  and  around  the 
Pa1  s, ; mtenor,  and  having  holes  in  its  lower  part  through 
which  the  water  gushes  out  in  small  jets,  another  passes 
by  a tube  terminating  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  in  a fan- 
shaped opening,  and  the  third  column  passes  by  two  tubes 
branching  out  on  the  pan’s  sides, and  so  to  the  bottom  thereof. 

1 he  inventor  says  that  his  contrivance  “ does  not  require  a 
special  reservoir  with  accompanying  apparatus,  such  as  the 
syphon  and  automatic  valve  and  adjuncts  hitherto  used  ’’ 
Ao1^.94^  wyRDINARY^cr?w-D9wn  Tai’s  : -S'.  A.  Paries 
O.  H.  II  agntr.— The  invention  has  for  its  object  the 
construction  of  a follower  valve  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Darrel  of  an  ordinary  screw-down  tap  or  stop-cock,  the  fol- 
lower valve  having  a guide  pin  from  each  face,  one  to  ride 
'"a  .wer- ,st?m  of  the  ordinary  or  upper  valve,  and  the 
other  to  ride  in  a hole  made  for  it  in  the  bottom  closing 
plug,  so  that  the  follower  valve  has  free  vertical  up  and 
down  play— thus,  on  removal  of  the  ordinary  valve  for 
repair  the  follower  valve  closes  the  water  passage 
16,207.— Key  Locks  : T.  J.  Dickinson.- Tic 
feature  of  the  contrivance  consists  in  providing  a hinge  leaf 
at  one  edge  of  the  escutcheon  plate  of  a mortised  lock, 
adapting  it  to  fold  over  the  plate  and  close  the  key-hole, 
and  fitting  it  with  a transverse  slot  for  engagement  with  the 
key  s shank  whereby  the  key  is  prevented  from  turning  in 
the  lock.  The  hinged  leaf  is  locked  in  position  by  a gravity 
oTthePdoorted  tberet0’  wblch  engages  a catch  upon  the  face 
17.166.— Counting  Device  for  Cranes,  &c. 

J aJHonoivsky.  F or  recording  the  movements  of  a crane, 
and  so  counting  its  loads,  is  arranged  a foot  on  the  under 
side  of  the  platform,  which  depresses  a bar  supported  by  a 
spring  and  having  a roller  upon  its  upper  end  ; the  motions 
of  the  bar  are  transmitted  to  a spur-wheel,  so  that  at  every 
two  motions  of  the  bar  a unit  wheel  attached  to  the  spur- 
wheel  causes  another  figure  to  appear,  and  after  a complete- 
revolution  of  the  unit  wheel  the  ten  wheel  is  turned  one 
ig  solenoid,  a ngure  forwards  by  means  of  pegs.  The  counting  is  prefer- 
continuously  | ably  arranged  so  that  two  strokes  of  the  presscr  bar  are 
igth  or  feeding  range  of  needed  to  move  the  wheel  a whole  number  ; it  is  then  pos- 
it an  arc-enclosing  globe  | sible  to  read  off  the  number  of  loads,  that  is  of  double 
r glass  to  minimise  the  movements  of  the  crane,  no  figure  appearing  for  the  return 


J.  Walker  Gulleys,  Traps,  &c.  20,036,  A.  Weil,  Cemens 
Roofing  file  Presses.  20,037,  R-  Lokesch,  Imitation, 
Enamels.  20,039,  T.  Thornton  and  20,147,  Taylers 
Circular-saw  Guards.  20,047,  La  Soci6t6  Weeger  Ain& 
et  ses  Fils  & P.  E.  Guibillon,  Process  for  Rendering 
Paints,  Paintings,  &c.,  indelible.  20,075,  Herriots  and 
20, 165,  W.  E.  Hipkins,  Weighing-machines.  20,077,  J. 
Astley,  Heald  Varnishing  Brushes.  20,078,  J.  Hopper. 
Sanitary-pipe  Joint.  20,100,  C.  H.  Temple,  Printing  De- 
signs on  Tiles,  &c.  20,101,  W.  Youlten,  Weather-checks 
for  Casements  and  Doors.  20,109,  B.  T.  Smith,  Window- 
sash  Fastener.  20,114,  R-  Kowalski,  Chimney  Cowls 
9apSj  .W-  P-  Thompson,  Pressed  Wood  or 

Wood  and  Composition  Panels,  Brackets,  &c.  20,116' 
r ' w beeves  Purification  of  Sewage  Effluents.  20,124, 
J.  ri.  Ellis,  Marking,  Cutting,  and  Mortice  Gauges. 
20,125,  Shone  & Ault,  Pneumatical  Lifting  Apparatus  for 
Water,  Sewage,  &c.  ; and  Partial  Purification  thereof. 
20,140,  A.  R.  Jenkins,  Apparatus  for  Watering  Streets  and 
Similar  Purposes.  20,148,  B.  de  Szwantowski,  Digging- 
machine.  20,166,  W.  Wood,  Lubricating  Brick  Dies  for 
Making  Bricks,  Tiles,  or_Blocks.  20,168,  C.  Armstrong, 


V,  £ * ^*“-,,0.  u.ooks.  2o,io8,  t_i.  Armstrong, 

Buffers  and  Fittings  of  Tilting  Tanks  for  Waste  Water- 
iUL  E.  Mathieson,  Decorative,  Artistic,  or 
ed  I aa  C'..:....  p.  / 1 a . 


closets.  jso,i7i,  c,.  lviatmeson,  Uecor 

other  Painted  Devices.  20,180,  Cains  & Grant-Morris^ 
Racing  or  Planing  Wood  and  Other  Materials.  20,181. 
C.  Andrews  Treatment  of  Sewage.  20,201,  W.  Parsons, 
Casement  Window  and  Door  Fastener.  20,207  and  20,200, 
E.  Peyton,  Moulds  for  Foundry  and  other  Casting  Pur- 
poses.  20,215  Cartlidge  & Wade,  Kilns.  20,223,  J.  Bishop, 
French  Po  ish.  20,226,  T.  W.  Twyford,  Butlers’  and 
smiilar  Sinks.  20,230,  Coles,  Fixing  Posts,  Rails,  and 
Similar  Structures.  20,236-7,  W.  T.  Moss,  Compasses  or 
Dividers  20,245,  McNiece  & Robinson,  Window  Sashes. 
20,240,  W Bu,  d,  Burglar  Alarms.  20,265.  Dransfield  & 
^rardky  Chisels  for  Cutting  and  Working  Stone  03 
Similar  Substances.  20,268,  L.  A.  Martin,  Flexible  Pipes. 
20,273,  E.  Verbeke.  Bunsen  Burners.  20,277,  H.  Adler 
Tubes.  20,278,  J.  F.  Golding,  Metallic  Sheets  or  Strips. 


i‘vy/.j-*o,3-/i.— OAFKTY  SPIRIT  BURNER  AND  COOK- 

V|A?,ATU.S.:  y-  Bcss  &J.  Afathei.- To  obviaVe  ?he 
“““  flu‘f  Spint  employed  a quantity  of  compressed 
cotton  wool  as  an  absorbent  of  the  liquid  fuel,  whose  alco- 
holic or  similar  vapour  rises  through  a thin  layer  of  asbestos 
wool  or  fabric  placed  upon  the  cotton  wool ; a' further  cover- 
ing of  wire  gauze,  above  which  the  vapour  is  ignited  is 

n hee,dn°trrthe,a?beSt0SJ°l0li.  Air  is  supplied  through  a 
tube  in  the  container  which  holds  the  cotton  wool,  and  a 
hinged  lid  extinguishes  the  “Bunsen"  flame  as  occasion 
requires.  WUUIUU 

20,834.  Arc  Lamps  : J.  D.  F.  A ndrctvs. — The  inven- 
W ^mP.nKS  the>  co,nbination  of  a long  solenoid 
long  core  tube,  and  a long  dash  pot  •-  • 

without  gearing  throughout  the  lengtl 

h^ln3^0"3-1  (Z)  t,be-COnStrrUC-t’°n  of  a‘‘  "*v-e.,e.os..,g  g.GDe  . «u.e  to  reau  on  me  n 
darkening  lnl,ng  of  mlca  or  glass  to  minimise  the  l movements  of  the  crane 

g,3fn‘nf  of  tbe  SIass  i W the  combination  of  a core,  motions. 
g“'de  ,tube.-  and  globe  I and  (d)  an  arc-lamp  with  a core 
and  solenoid  and  globe  wheicin  the  lower  carbon  is  fixed 
the  core  and  globe  being  suspended  on  opposite  ends  of  a 
^osftK>nSSed  °Ver  pu  eys  to  retain  the  arc  in  a nearly  fixed 
^093-— Thawing  Frost  out  of  Land,  Stone 
Dr‘  air’  with  or  withoui 

“nvl  ‘ P?  ed,Wlhere  r/quired,  by  mechanical  means  ; 

- iv  P.r°duCedL  by  \ f?n’ worked  by  hand  or  motive 
' dK  ne"  .‘hrough  fuel  down  a generator  through 
ball-jointed  pipes  which  direct  the  flame  and 


figure  appearing 
New  Applications. 

September  19 — 24. 

19>794i  Mackie  & Sutton,  Friction  and  Lever  Clutch 
19,799,  A.  H.  Parker,  Water  Supply  for  a Lathe  Grinding- 
wheel.  19,803,  J.  B.  de  Alzugaray,  and  10,974,  F.  Danneft, 
Filaments  for  Electrical  Lamps.  79,809,  D.  Thomson, 
Oven  Doors.  19,811,  Harley  & Dargie,  Wire-rope  Grip. 
19,813,  I.  France,  Plastic  and  other  Coverings  for  Mains 
Pipes,  &c.  njjSas,  D.  Cornthwaite,  File-cutting  Machines! 
19,827-9,  B H.  Pomeroy,  Electrical  Arc  Lamps,  and  Coin- 
controlled  Meters.  19,830,  Crawfords,  Water  and  other 


■ k • j u°,wn  a generator  through 

,h'  „ete 

rSU’Z gcTSS.  L°8/uF  1 SKa B."f: 

24,604. — Water  Waste  Preventprs  • 1 rr  rr  ■ 7vrmf',i  , ai  s’  I9>B74,  E.  G.  Max  Sommer,  Oiling 

This  apparatus  consis^of  a dltern^  and  n Goor-locks.  ig,B7S  k V.  Neild,  Joint  for  Electticol 

ngement.  when  hattan  Oeneral  Pon,f..,~.L.  /---  and'  20  068 

w! 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

September  16.— By  Boulton  & Cooper  (at 
Helmsley). 

Wombleton,  Yorks.— Various  enclosures  of  land, 
with  houses  and  cottages  thereon,  85  a 2 r 

6 p..  f.  (in  lots)  ' r 3l 

A freehold  farmhouse  and  97  a.  2 r.  32  p. 

September  21.— By  Wm.  Howlett  (at  Great 
Yarmouth). 

Belton,  Suffolk.— The  Elm  Grove  Estate,  96  a.  2 r. 

, ^y  R-  c-  Warkiner  (at  Lancaster). 3’2°G 

Ellel,  Lancs. — The  Ellel  Hall  Estate,  171  a.  3 r. 

“The  Whittle  and  Steel  ” p.-h.,  f."  !!!!!!!!!!! ! 
^Y,F,RIVER  ^ Co.  (at  Braintree). 

Wethersfield,  Essex.— Two  freehold  cottages  and 

September  22.— By  W.'  H. ' Shiner  & ' Winter  Vat  155 

Bristol). 

Whitchurch,  Somerset.— Eight  enclosures  of  pas- 
ture, 50  a.  1 r.  6 p.,  f. 

Keynsham,  Somerset.— A11  enclosure  of  pasture 

6 a.  2r.  37  p.,  f. 

By  Simmons  & Sons  (at  Banbury). 

Great  Bourton,  Oxon.— Peewit  Farm,  97  a.  2 r. 


3)293 
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_ By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Bromley-by-Bow. — 36  to  44  (even)  Fern-st..  u.t. 

78J  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  

Poplar.—  23,  Pennyfields,  and  1 and  2,  Eliznbeth- 

cottages,  c 

Upper  East  Smithfield.— No.  13,  f.  . . . . . . . . . . . . 

September  23.— By  Nott  & Cartwright. 
Belgravia^ — 81,  Westbourne.st.,  224  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

Balham.  — 30,  Balham-grove,  u.t.  70  vrs  er 

81.  8s.,  r.  32/. . „ 

132,  Bedford  Hill-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g r.  10/.  e7 

55^- 

September  23.— By  J.  KiTTOw(at  Exeter). 
St.  Gennys,  Cornwall.— The  Crackington  Manor 
Estate,  together  with  Trevigue  and  Pengold 

r arms,  2,086  a.  o r.  27  p.  f. 

September  24.— By  Bruton,  Knowles  &' 
Co.  (at  Gloucester). 

Down  Hatherley,  GIos.— The  Park  Farm,  111  a 

„ 3 r-  3*  P-i  f- 

Eastmgton,  Glos. — Alkerton  Grange,  and  4 a.  o r 

'3  P:,  f- .’ 

Claypits  Farm,  136  a.  1 r.  32  p.,  f.  

A freehold  holding,  15  a.  3 r.  38  p 

Two  houses  and  garden  plot,  1 a.  1 r.  19  p.  f!  . . 
Four  enclosures  of  meadow,  29  a.  2r.  i p.,  ’f. . . ! 
c , September  26.— By  Wm.  Houghton.  ’’ 
Stoke  Newington.— 89,  Cazenore-rd.,  u.t.  754  yrs., 

g.r.  14/. 

Walthamstow. — 92,  Wood-st.  and  cottage  adjoin- 
ing, f.  ....... . 

By  J.  C.  Platt. 

Hammersmith.— 2 and  4|  Great  Church-lane,  f., 

r-  65/.  ’ 

15,  Queen’s-rd.  and  1a,  Chancellor-st.,  u.t.  36 

>-rs-.  g.r.  8/. 

Chiswick.— 7,  Arlington  Park-gardens  North,  u.t. 

784  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s.,  r.  40/ 

0 By  Thomas  Woods. 

Southall  Green,  Middlesex.— 19  to  26,  Denmark- 

ter.,  u.t.  6|  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  r.  265/. 

ia,  Western-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  32/. 

5,6,  and  7,  Alexandra  Villas,  u.t.  66  yrs!,  g V 

12/.,  r.  77/.  ...  .. 

5 to^  ic,  Denmark  Cottages,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r. 

11  to  32,  Dagmar-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  44/.  . 
Norwood  Green,  Middlesex.— 1,  Harewood-ter., 
and  stables,  cart  and  cow  houses  adjoining! 

u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  23/.,  r.  3/.  8s 

North  Hyde,  Middlesex.- 1 to  4 and  9 to  12,  Rose 

Cottages,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  11I.  

By  Castiglione  & Gibbings  (at  Carlisle): 
Hayton,  Cumberland.— Fenton  Lane  End  Farm, 

46  a.,  f. 

September  27.— By  H.  Donaldson  & 
Son. 

Stoke  Newington.— 17  to  27  (odd),  ShakspeaTe-rd., 
u.t.  583  yrs.,  g.r.  25/. 


285 


3b# 


3.245 

405 

660 


140/.  per  annum  combined 
130/.  riaiog  to  150/.  per  ann. 
30*.  per  week,  and  House, 

110/.  per  an.  to  commi 


Contracts,  pp.  It.  vl.  Till.  it  xix.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvii.  it 


Dalston. — 9,  Fassett-sq.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s., 

e.r.  36/. A3<m 

By  F.  Warm  an. 

Finsbury  Pk. — 319,  Seven  Sisters-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g.r.  30/. *195° 

Highbury. — 35,  Calabria-rd.,  u.t.  86J  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

r.  52/.  5S0 

124,  Calabria-rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  2s 525 

9,  Roseliegh-aw,  u.t.  81  yes.,  g.r.  8/.  ios.,e.r. 

55'- 57° 

By  C.  W.  Davies. 

Bamsbury. — 40,  Offord-rd.,  u.t.  50$  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 

r.  60/. 56° 

Caledon ian-rd. — 49  and  51,  Bemerton-st.,  u.t.  42^ 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  68/.  54° 

Islington. — 186,  Downham-rd.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r. 

5 1-  5s- 1 r.  45/ 475 

Hoxton. — 129.  New  North-rd.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r. 

30/..  r.  48/.  ._ 110 

137,  New  North-rd.,  with  a timber  yard,  u.t. 

2oi  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  r.  73/. - - *35 

Stoke  Newington.— io,  Winston-rd.,  u.t.  61}  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.  xos.,  r.  32/.  34° 

Hornsey.— 4,  Beresford-rd.,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s., 

r.  34/. 375 

By  Prickett  & Ellis. 

Hammersmith. — 33,  35,  37,  and  39,  Bradmore  Pk.- 

rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  16/ °7° 


it.  43.  t5,  and  17,  St.  Peter’s-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs., 

g.r.  20/. >C93° 

26  and  28,  Mall-rd.,  u.t.  66J  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r. 

104/.  8 to 

Kensington.— 49  and  53,  Faroe-rd.,  f. 835 

51,  Faroe-rd.  ; also  f.g.r.  4/.,  reversion  in  66  yrs.  490 

Chiswick. — 192,  High-rd.,  f.,  r.  120/. 2,990 

57,  157A,  and  15711,  High-rd.,  f.,  r.  no/. 2,445 

By  J.  B.  Rosevear. 

Fulham.— 22,  Pellant-rd.,  u.t.  83$  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ..  250 

88,  Bishop’s-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  e.r.  34/.  ..  320 

Kensington.— 18,  Archel-rd.,  u.t.  784  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/. 34° 

By  Osborn  & Mercer. 

Westbourne,  &c.,  Sussex. — The  Adsdean  Park 
Estate ; also  The  Grange  and  Stains  farms, 

600  a.  2 r.  17  p.,  f. i9>5°° 

Funtington,  Sussex. — Four  freehold  cottages, 

blacksmith’s  shop,  and  o a.  x r.  8 p.,  r.  25/.  . . 620 

By  Orgill,  Marks,  & Orgill  (at  Masons’ 

Hall  Tavern). 

Southend-on-Sea,  Essex.  — Hamlet-rd.,  “The  Cliff 

Hotel,”  f.,  with  goodwill 33,36° 

By  J.  Hart  Bridges  & Sons  (at  Masons' 

Hall  Tavern). 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. — High-st.,  “The  S' 

Hotel,”  f.,  with  goodwill — 5>°5° 


By  Fleuret,  Sons,  & Adams  (at  Masons’ 

Hall  Tavern). 

Battersea. — Haines-st.,  “The  Prince  Alfred  ” 
p.-h.,  profit  rent  of  35/.,  u.t.  23!  yrs.,  with  re- 
version   £1,2x0 

Kingsland-rd. — Nos.  485  to  493  (odd)  ; also  30,  32, 

34,  Stamford-rd.,  and  “The  De  Beauvoir 
Arms”  p.-h.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  2 x/.,  r.  285/. 

14s 2>3°° 

By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Rochester). 

Strood,  Kent. — Brompton-lane  Field,  2 a.  2 r.  23 

p.,  f. i,323 

Cuxton,  Kent. — Arrow  Cottage,  f.  33q 

By  Langridge  & Freeman  (at  Tun- 
bridge Wells). 

Burwash,  Sussex. — Pont’s  Farm,  68  a.  o r.  22  p.,  f.  1,00c 
By  Ward  & Chowen  (at  Okehampton). 

North  Lew,  Devon. — A freehold  sporting  estate, 

906  a 7,50c 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freeholc 

ground-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  fo 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  fo 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  pe; 
annum ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  fo 
square  ; pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  ten  ace  ; cres.  for  crescent: 
yd.  for  yard,  &c. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I load  lo/xo/o  15/10/0 

Sequoia,  U.S.  ft  cu.  1/9/0  2/0/0 

Ash,  Canada,  load  4/5/0  5/10/0 

Birch,  do 4/o'o  5/15/0 

Elm,  do 5/0/0  6/0/c 

Fir,  Dantslc,  &c..  2/10/a  4/10/c 

Oak,  do 2/0/0  4/0/0 

4/0/0  6/0/0 

0/0/0  0/0/0 


6/5/0 
5/10/0 
1 6/10/0 


9/10/0  10/0/0 
9/10/0  10/0/0 
8/0/0  9/0/0 

n/io/o  14/0/0 


Pine,  Canada  red 

Do.  yellow  

(Lath.  Dantsic.fath 
St  Petersburg. . 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c..  log 

Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland 
*nd  8c  1st  std  roc 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . , 

Do.  Riga  

St  Petersburg, 
rst  yellow  ....  ....... 

Do.  2nd  yellow.  10/10/0  12/0/0 

Do.  white 9/10/0  n/io/o 

Swedish  9/10/0  16/ro/o 

White  Sea  ....  10/10/0  17/15/0 
Canada,  Pine  rst  18/0/0  24/10/0 
Do.  do.  and  ....  13/0/0  16/10/0 

Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  6/0/0  9/10/0 

- Do.  Spruce,  rst  8/10/0  10/10/0 
;e  p.  Do.  do.  3rd  and 

Brunswick 

1 all  kinds  

Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

1st 9/6  16/0 

Do.  and 8/0  13/0 

Other  qualities—  6/3  7/0 

Cedar,  Cuba,  ft  /4  /4J 

Honduras,  &c.  /3J  /4J 

Mahogany,  Cuba  /5I 
St  Domingo, 

cargo  ar.  /<  o/r/3 

Mexican,  do.  do.  I4 

Tobasco,  do.  do.  / 4 6J 

Honduras,  do.  '4  16 

Box.  Turkey,  ton  4/0/0  15/0/0 
Rose,  Rio  ........  7/0/0  14/0/0 

Bahia  6/00  12/0/0 

Satin,  St  Doming.  0/0/5  0/1/0 


TIMBER  f continued J. 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/9  0/2/0 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 

land  ton  2/9/2  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 5/15/0  5/17/6 

o.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales  

Do.  Staffordshire, 

In  London 6/5/0  7/10/0 

COPPER  — British 
cake  and  Ingot  56/0/0  56/10/0 
Best  selected  . . 56/ro/o  57/0/0 
Sheets,  strong..  61/0/0  62/0/0 

Chill  bars 52/11/3  0/0/0 

Yellow  M . l.  lb.  sd.  5M. 

L e ad  — Pig 
Spanish  ....ton  13/0/0 
English  com. 

bands 13/5/0 

Sheet  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft 
and  upwards  ..  14/5/0 
Pipe............  14/15/0 

Zinc—  English 

sheet ton  25/10/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne 26/10/0 

Spelter  22/5/0 

Tin — Straits  ....  75/3/9 

Australian 75/15/°  . . 

English  Ingots..  77/15/0  78/15/0 

Banca  0/0/0  0/0/0 

BUllton  /o/o  o/o/o 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  17/2/6  0/0/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 22/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  ....  ai/15/0 
Rape  seed,  English 

Pale  a3/5/o 

Do.  Brown  ......  ai/15/0 


d ret  . 


‘5/s/o 


Oleine 13/10/0  

Lubricating  U.S.  0/S/3  0/7/6 

Do.  Black  0/5/0  0/6/6 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/c 

urpentine  22/10/0  2/5/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  Insertion  under  this  heading 
ctiould  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
;£ioo  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

ALDERSHOT.— For  the  erection  of  two  shops,  &c.,  Station- 
road,  for  Mr.  R.  S.  Blades.  Messrs.  Friend  Sc  Lloyd,  architects, 
Aldershot  :— 

Martin  Wells.  & Co £2.700  1 W.  Garland .. £2.497 

W.  J.  Snuggs  — ..  2,639  | 


CARDIFF.— For  the  construction  of  si 


:r  works,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  C.E..  Town  Hall,  Cardiff: — 


Clivc-road  Sewer 

Carriageway 

„ Footways  


HUDDERSFIELD.— For  erectinj 
the  Huddersfield  Industrial  Society, 
tect,  Huddersfield 

Masonry.— Mark  Brook,  Leeds-road,  Huddersfield.. 
y outcry.— George  Ainley,  Crossland  Moor,  Hudders- 
field   

Plumbing. — Ernest  Mitchell,  Milnsbridge,  Hudders- 
field   

Plastering.—  Broadbent  Bros,,  Moldgreen,  Hudders- 

_field  

f.— Haigh  Sc  Shaw,  High-street,  Hudders- 


AMBLE-For  levelling  paving.  See  , Albert  and  otherstreets,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Gibson,  surveyor,  21,  Queen- 
street.  Amble  :— 

f.  Scott.. — • •••£3>3  o|R  & G.  Brown,  Amble*  £225  8 

A.  Douglas.... 253  ro  | E.  Coulson 219  0 

Surveyor's  provisional  estimate,  including  3 per  cent,  for 
plans,  &c.,  £232 
• Accepted. 


field 

Slating.— 
field  ... 

field 


1.  Tunnacliffe,  West  Parade,  Hudders- 


HULL. — For  the  erection  of  an  art  gallery.  &c  . over  ...  . 
museum  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Albion-street,  Hull,  for  the  Hull 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Mr.  B.  S.  Jacobs,  architect. 
Hull : — 

Hockney  Sc  Liggtns£3,S49  o o Colley  & Levitt  . . . .£3.298  o 0 

M.  Harper  3.509  00  W.  G.  Bray  3,269  10  o 

T.  Goates 3,483  0 o Executors  of  T. 

Blackburn  & Son  ..  3,475  o o Southern  3,162  12  3 

E.  Good  Sc  Son,  Ltd.  3.400  o o G.  Jackson  Sc  Sons  3.144  o 

I.  R.  Woods* 2,712  o o 

[All  of  Hull) 

• Accepted. 


BEVERLEY.— For  the  erection  of  Registrar's  Offices  and  exten- 
sion of  the  County  Council  Offices,  Beverley,  for  the  East  Riding 
County  Council.  Mr.  B.  S.  Jacobs,  architect  and  surveyor,  Lincoln's 
tnn-bulldings,  Bowlalley-lane,  Hull  :— 

7>H°aSSn £*'839  3 3IJ.R.  Foley  £4.163  0 o 

J.  Constable 4.54814  0 R.  Potts.  Beverley*  4,161  1 7 

G-  PaP° 4.239  17  10  | • Accepted. 


r Y (Kent).-  _ „ 

‘Lomond,'  South  H1U,  Bromley,  Kent,  for  Mr.  J.  A.  Shepherd. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Williams,  architect.  84.  Chancery-lune.  W.C.  :— 

Graty  £480  I Duthoit* £397 

Somerford  .... 4>4  I ‘Accepted. 


DOVER. — For  the  erection  of  stables  and  coachman’s  cottage  at 
River,  near  Dover,  for  Mr.  J.  L.  Rubel,  M.D.  Mr.  A.  H.  Steele, 
architect.  Dover:— 

Smijh £422  I Dixon*  £372 

Colder  385  I * Accepted. 


HULL. — For  alterations  and  extensions  to  the  Beverley-road 
works  of  Messrs.  Blundell.  Spencer,  & Co.,  Limited,  Hull.,  Mr. 

B.  S.  Jacobs,  architect,  Hull:— 

G.  Jackson  & Sons  ..£808  12  6 I M.  Harper  £764  12  0 

Hockney  & Llggins  . . 790  9 o [ F.  Blackburn  & Son*  708  19  o 
[AU  of  Hull] 

• Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  foundations  of  new  police  station,  Cannon-ro 


Nightingale £27.347 

Patman  Sc  Fotheringham 

Mnwlem  Sc  Co 

Holloway  Bros 

Bywaters  & Sons 

Sydney  Hart 


Dove  Bros.  . 

Higgs  Sc  Hill 

Grover  Sc  Son  

Ho'Jind&  Hanoen.. 


*.455 


Colls  Sc  Sons £20,335 

Lathey  Bros — 20,300 

T.  Parker  >9.970 

Cubitt  & Co >9.89° 

Ashby  Sc  Horner 19.690 

Lawrance  & Sons  ......  >9.5SO 

Greenwood  

J . Carmichael  — 

Scrivener  & Co — — 

Trollope  Sc  Sons  ..  — 


LONDON. — For  repairs  and  new  drainage  to  the  "Hat  and 
Feathers " public-house.  Sumner-street.  Southwark,  for  Messrs. 
Chandler  Sc  Co.  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Needham,  architect,  18,  Lower 
Clapton-road,  N.E.  :— 

A-  Sc  T.  Wilson £233  I R.  Ridgeway  & Sons,  Hack- 

| ney  (accepted) £>75 


-•£>84  I J.  W.  Heeps  ...... £>57 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  Mr.  Hugh  Reed's  drapery  premises 
Powis-street,  Woolwich  :— 

Chapman Accepted  at  schedule. 


HULL.— For  the  erection  of  club  premises,  Carr-lane,  for  the 
Directors  of  the  Hull  Constituti  inal  Club  Company.  Ltd. 

B.  S.  Jacobs,  architect.  Bowlalley-lane,  Hull  : — 

W.  G.  Bray  £5-878  0 o I Colley  Sc  Levitt  £5.098  8 s 

F.  Blackburn  8c  Son  5.468  17  o I.  R.  Wood 4.955  0 

T.  Goates 5,464  0 o E.  Good,  Ltd.*  4,898  8 

Hockney  & Liggins  5.148  8 5I  ‘Accepted. 

[AU  of  Hull. 


KEIGHLEY. — Accepted  for  additions  to  house,  Victoria-road, 
Mr.  J.  Haggas,  architect.  North-street,  Keighley  :— 

Masonry. — Timothy  Hird,  King-street,  Keighley  ....'1 
joinery.— Joseph  Hartley,  Oakworth,  near-  Keighley 

Slating. — Win.  Thomton,  Bingley  r£47> 

Plastering.— Joseph  King,  Russell-street,  Keighley  .. 
Plumbing.— Win,  Bottomley,  Bow-street,  Keighley  ..  J 


DOVER— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a cottage  at  Martin  MiU. 
near  Dgver,  for  Mr.  O.  C.  Shawe.  Mr.  A.  H.  Steele,  architect. 


DOWNPATRICK. — For  the  execution  of  water  supply  v 
reservoir.  See..  Tannaghmore,  for  the  Union  Guardians  :— 

D.  J.  Jardine,  Belfast .. £8,6  6 


DURHAM.— For  the  execution  of  private  street  works  Neville'-: 
G>°“;  f°>  >h,e  Rural  Dlstrict  CouncU.  Mr.  G.  Gregson,  surveyor! 
...  ..  _ . m Quantities'  by  the 


Western  HU1,  Durham. 


<J.  T.  Manners  £186  4 r: 

J.  Carrick >79  >8  ( 

[AU  of  Durham]. 


8 | J.  G.  Bradley* £817  ( 

■‘ion  4. 

j J.  G.  Bradley* £171  I( 

• Accepted. 


LEEDS. — Accepted  for  the  extension  of  Klrkgate  Market.  Mr. 
Thomas  Hewson,  C.E.,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds:— 

Irori/bundry.— Cross  Sc  Cross,  WalsaU  £t,24o  0 o 

Carpentry  and  joinery.— A.  Braithwaite  & 

Co  , Leeds 1,744  >7  >o 

Bricklaying.— Win.  Wilson  Sc  Sons,  Leeds  ....  1,004  4 o 

Masonry.-  A.  Braithwaite  Sc  Co  . Leeds  ......  528  ! t 

Plumbing  and  Glazing.— W.  & C.  Barrand, 

Slating.—  James  Season.  Leeds 

Smithing. — Cross  Sc  Cross.  Walsall  

/excavating.— Wta.  Wilson  Sc  Sons.  Leeds  ... 

Painting. — Jenkins.  ToUertois  Sc  Co..  Leeds  .. 
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LONDON. — For  painting  and  decorative  works  at  the  Abbey 
Mills  Pumping  Station,  &c.,  for  the  London  County  Council, 
Quantities  supplied:— 

J.  Kybett  £4.872  17  to  I F.  W.  Harris  £2.251  o o 

Vigor  & Co 2,812  o o E.  Proctor 2.172x4  o 

E.  F.  Polley 2.774  o o A.  H.  Inns 2.154  9 4 

D.  Gibbs  Sc  Co 2.558  10  7 I A.  J.  Wick 2,092  12  >0 


LOWER  EDMONTON. — For  alterations  and  additions  and  new 
stables  to  the  " Cross  Keys  " public-house,  for  Mr.  C.  Gibbons. 
Messrs.  ,A.  Drewe-Mercer  and  A.  t.  Taylor,  joint  architects, 
GranviUe  House,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  W.C.  :— 

House.  Stables. 

A.  Porter £6,697  £3-692  £>0.389 

J.  Peerless 6.4;,o  3.640  10.090 

J.  Weibking  Sc  Son....  6.375  3.620  9.995 

W.  Gregor  & Son*  ... . 6,525  3,469  9.994 

W.  Johnson  5:  Co.  ..  6,250  3,296  9,546 

A.  Monk  5923  3210  9.133 

S.  & J.  Redhouse  . ..  5,740  3.>8s  ......  8,925 

C.  Ansell,  Lambeth)  ..  5.485  ......  3,242  8,727 

* Too  late.  t Accepted. 


MIDDLESBROUGH. — For  new  printing  wotks,  Short-street, 
Middlesbrough,  for  Mr.  W.  Appleyard.  Mr.  W.  G.  Robeits, 
architect.  6 1,  Albert-road,  Middlesbrough.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F. 
Cartwright,  Sheffield  :— 


£>0.397 


LEEK— For  the  erection  of  the  Leek  Municipal  Science  and 
Technical  School  and  County  School.  Messrs.  W.  Sugden  Sc 
Son,  architects,  Leek  and  Hanley.  Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 

T.  Godwin £5.535  o|J.  Fielding  £4.948  o 

Jas.  Heath 5,30a  0 S.  Warburton 4,88012 

C.  Comes  & Sons  ....  5,150  o S.  Salt 478-1  0 

PameU  & Sons 5,1x4  o | T.  Grace,  Leek* ) 4650  o 

Woodwork  only. 

Heath  & Lowe  £1,750  | Matthews  Bros.  £1.340 

Plumbing,  Crc.,  only. 

Stevenson  — £4  17  | M.  Carding .......£446  0 

PhUlips  482  o|  —..*.440 


EASTBOURNE.— Accepted  for  the  construction  of  a gasholder 
ankjor  the  Gas  Company.  Mr.  Henry  E.  Jones,  engineer.  Stepney, 

G.  W.  Bell,  Tottenham  and  Manchester  £5.791 


W.  Pounder  .. , 

J.  Johnson 

jos.  Coates  ... 


xvator.  Concrete,  Bricklayer,  a 
•£>.356 


id  Mason's  Work. 


6 1 aljohi 
9 IS  o D.  I 
4 16  9 J 


R.  Sweeting  , 
W.  A.  King.., 
Hudson  Bros.. 


J°r!  S 


Plastering. 

I J.  John: 


i.  W.  Treppaso  57  17 


Iron£ounding  and  Smithing. 


LONDON.— For  erecting  the  first  portion  of  a «ew  buUdlng  In 
Throgmorton-street  and  Thrograorton-avenue,  City,  to  be  used  as  a 
restaurant,  shops,  and  offices,  for  Messrs.  J.  Lyons  Sc  Co.,  Ltd. 
Mr.  Charles  ReUly  architect,  23,  St.  Swithln's-lane,  E.C 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Gardiner  Sc  Theobald.  110.  Gt  RusseU- 
street,  W.C.  :— 

HaU.  BeddaU,  Sc  Co £42,265  I Holland  Sc  Hannen £39.360 

Ashby  & Homer  ........  4r, 920  Foster  & Dicksee 39,220 

G.  TroUope &Sons..„ ..  41,310  I Barnsley  & Son 38.980 

40,946  | Colls  & Sons  38,696 


J.  Mowlem  & Co. 


R.  Sweeting £335  7 

W.  Thompson ........  289  10 

J.  Davison  .. 268  7 

Plumbing,  Glaz 
■r  Bros. £185  7 1 


rig,  and  Gasjitting. 

I G.  Ripley  

| J.  Barwlck 


W.  Ridgway 

A.  Lewis  

J.  Scott  Sc  Co.  . . 


; 28  14  3 I W.  L.  Taylor  Sc  Sons  ..£23  1. 

25  10  3 J.  H Hill 23  ; 

25  8 6 1 E.  Turner  19  £ 
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MEXBOROUGH  (Yorks).— For  sewering.  &c , Simpson-place, 
fo'  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  G.  F.  Carter.  C.t,  Council 
Offices.  Mexborough  : — 

W.  Hobson  £5,5  8 1 

1 Rothery 389  10 


WALTHAMSTOW.  — For  the  erection  of  schcol  buildings, 
Queen's-ro*J.  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  A.  Lcngmore,  ai  ‘ 
tect,  7,  Great  Alie-street.  London,  E 

J.  A.  Reetl £22.655  I H.  I.  Carter,  Grays. 

C.  Gray  Hill  *0,970  Essex*  £20,2:0 

Merridew  & Wort 30,074  I * Accepted. 


MIDDLESBROUGH. — For  alterations  to  chapel,  Brougham, 
street.  Mr.  W.  G.  Roberts,  architect,  61,  Albert-road,  Middles- 
brough 


Full  tender. 


Allison  Bros .£295 

W.  Thompson 20a 


o I W.  A.  King 


• £>90  o 


Joinery. 

W.  A.  King...... ,£120  I Hudson  Bros.,  Middles- 

I brcugh  (accepted) ,£104 

Brickwork. 

W.  Pounder....- .£59  16  | D.  Doughty  (accepted)  ..£43  3 


WHITLEY  (Northumberland).— For  widening,  Ac..  Marine 
Avenue,  tor  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  P.  Spencer,  C.E. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne : — 

Geo.  Maughan,  Jarrow-on-Tyne,  schedule  of  prices. 


REBUILDING  SHOPS,  POWIS  STREET,  WOOLWICH  —In  the 
list  of  tenders  tor  this  woik,  primed  in  our  last  issue,  it  was  stated 
that  1 he  tender  of  Mr.  Cheshire  had  been  accepted.  This  was  an 
eiror,  for  which  we  are  no:  responsible  The  tender  of  Mr.  ). 
Chapman,  Liverpool  road,  N.,  was  accepted  at  £4,159. 


NANT  W1CH.— For  the  execution  of  water-supply  wrrks,  Spur- 
stow.  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  A.  Davenport,  C.E  , 
152.  Hospital-street.  Nantwich 

Pipe  Laying. 

Rowland  £389  o r I Dodd £101  5 o 

303  tr,  r Dale  187  , 6 

Small  ,V  Co.  .. 27716  6 | Dodd >7911  t 

PI  re  bail 236  00  T.  Wood.  Sinallmrin- 

Gresty  : 193  o 0 road.  Crewe*  ..  ..  164  : 0 

Newhale  — 191  15  », 

Pipes  and  Specials. 

D.  Parsons.  Brierley  Hill.* 

Fittings  and  Falsies. 

Blakeborough  & Co.,  Brigham.* 

• Accepted. 


architect 

Masonry.— R.  Marsden,  Chapeltown,  near  Shef- 
field   £931  c 

Joinery.— G.  Cook,  Hoyland  Common,  near 

Barnsley  296 

Slating.— G.  Calvert,  Ecclesfield.  near  Sheffield  77  i- 

Plastering. — J.  MacPartlain,  Hoyland.  near 

Barnsley  44  , 

Painting.  Grc.—].  Snowden  & Son,  Maiket- 
street,  Barnsley — 133  r. 

Total  - £1.482  p 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  E.  W„  J.  W.  (Below  our  limit).— M.  & B.,  B.  B,  J.  F.  W. 
(Amounts  should  have  been  stated).— W.C.  (We  do  not  think  ycur 
suggestion  can  be  regarded  as  coming  within  the  region  of  practical 
building  operation). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  Is  given  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written,  by  the  Editor,  who 
retains  the  right  to  reject  it  If  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the 
author  of  a proof  of  an  article  In  type  does  not  necessarily  Imply  Its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literal y and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••THE  BUILDER  " (Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China  Ceylon, 
& c..  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  shculd  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  ••  THB 
Builder,"  No.  46,  Catherine- street,  W.C. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. — For  the  erection  of  a small  hou<c  in 
Preston-’oad,  Westcliff.  Southend-on-Sea,  for  Mr.  J.  Parker  Ayers. 
Messrs  Clark  & Hutchinson,  architects,  28,  John-street,  Bedford- 

J.  L.  Scheefer.... £987  | R.  Gooch £840 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  10s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  11  The  Builder, ’’  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post.  * 


T AM  WORTH.— For  the  supply  of  3,-oj  tons 
the  Rural  District  CcunciL  Mr.  H.  J.  Ciarso.i 
street,  Tamworth  : — 


Barlow  & Son.  C, 'as rote.  Tamworth* 
Nugent  & Sons.  Tamworth*  ........ 

Mountsorrel  Granite  Co 

C.  Abel  

Nar  noro'  and  Enderbv  Granite  Co. . . 

Rowley  Hall  Granite  Co 

Ford  & Hudson — 

Ellis  Hi  Everard  

W H.  Murray  & Co 

• Accepted. 


r d?"- 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.-For  the  erection  of  the  lower  portion 
of  St.  John's-road  Free  Church,  comprising  lecture  hall,  class 
rooms,  kitchen,  offices,  &c.  Mr.  H.  Y.  Coley,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  H.  Elwigi— 

Strange  & Sons £2,446  I I.  Jarvis £2,089 

W.  & F.  Penn 2.344  J-  Smith 1.092 

J.  Crates  2,280  | J.  Marshall  1,897 


C.B.N.  SNEWIN 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT 
No*.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. 12,  18,  14,  16,  16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 

THB  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNESS.  DRY,  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  U8E. 
Telephone,  No.  874  Hoi  bom.  Tele.  Addreen  : " 8NEWIN,  London. 


Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONH. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(Incorporating  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  ft  Son 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.). 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  William*, 

16,  Craven -street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav* 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooir 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphal  _ ^ 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt.  ' 

SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 and  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 

..nmnTTTu  o_  CTIXT  f 8.  PRINCES  STREET, 
METCHIM  SC  SON  1 GT.GEORGEST.WE3TMINSTER 
" QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES," 
For  1898,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1[ADVT. 


Ernest  Mews  & Co. 

61,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

SLATES,  SLABWORK, 
Enamelled  Slate, 
Marble, 

Permanent  Green  Slates. 

WORKS : 

Bow,  London,  E.  and 

Aberllefenny,  North  Wales, 

BRANCH  HOUSE: 

37,  Victoria-street,  Bristol. 


PILKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  2751  Avenue 

Registered  Trade  Mark, 

Poloneean  AspHalte. 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAYING 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTEi 


W.  DUFFY’S  PATENT 

IMMOVABLE  ACME 

WOOD  BLOCK  FLOORING. 


THE  PERFECT  FLOORING  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


Seven  Gold  Medals,  four  Silver,  two  Bronze  Medals,  and  Certificate  of  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 

Full  Particular 1 and  Price*  on  application  to 

THE  ACME  WOOD  FLOORING  COMPANY,  LTD, 

Chief  Offices  sad  Works  1 Chunsborongh  Hoad,  Victoria  Park,  Londen,  IE 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Cartoons  for  Decoration  : “Study  of  Angels”  and  “The  Sorrowing  Magdalene.”  By  Mr.  N.  H.  J.  Westlake  

Church  of  St.  Peter,  Barnsley,  Yorks. — Mr.  Temple  Moore,  Architect  

Christ  Church,  Moss  Side,  Manchester. — Mr.  W.  Cecil  Hardisty,  Architect  

“ Northanger,”  Godaiming:  North  Fronts 

“ Northaneer,"  Godalmmg  : The  Hall  ..  Frank  Baggallay,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect 

“ Cliff  Towers." — Mr.  C.  Harrison  Townsend,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect 


Double-Page  Ink-Photo. 
Single-Page  Ink-Photo. 
Single-Page  Ink-Photo. 

Two  Single-Page  I tile- Photos. 
Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 


"Northanger,"  Godalming .. 

"Cliff  Towers":  General  View  from  Garden. 
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The  Sanitary  Inspector  and  His  Work. 


r>niH  i- 

fri 

morial  the  pro- 

fession  of  those 
whose  aim  it  is 
to  cure  the  sick 

zT 

gggj 

SB 

and  arrest  the 
progress  of  dis- 
ease has  very 
properly  com- 

manded universal 

respect,  and  it  is 
strange  that,  although  the  adage,  "Prevention 
is  better  than  cure,”  is  one  of  our  most  popu- 
lar proverbs,  yet  the  profession  of  those 
whose  object  it  is  to  prevent  sickness  and 
disease  by  detecting  and  removing  its  causes 
is  held  by  the  people  in  comparatively  light 
esteem.  It  is  common  to  hear  Londoners 
speak  with  pride  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
their  immense  town,  and  of  its  consequent 
freedom  from  those  decimating  epidemics 
which  from  time  to  time  struck  down  its  in- 
habitants in  former  times  ; but  while  recog- 
nising the  value  of  the  results  of  improved 
sanitary  conditions,  the  public  too  often 
underrate  the  importance  of  securing 
sanitary  officers  of  high  calibre,  and  allow 
their  representatives  to  employ  inspectors  at 
salaries  which  often  deter  the  most  able 
from  offering  their  services,  and  which  in 
some  cases  are  so  low  as  to  invite  bribery, 
corruption,  and  neglect  of  duty. 

Disagreeable  and  obnoxious  as  the  duty  of 
the  sanitary  inspector  often  is,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  whole  community 
that  it’  should  be  carried  out  faithfully  and 
intelligently.  Too  frequently  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  inspector  to  demand  reform  in  the 
face  of  the  influential  opposition  of  some 
prominent  members  of  his  District  Council 
or  Sanitary  Committee,  who  owns  local  low- 
class  house  property  that  is  more  profitable 
than  savoury  ; and  under  such  circumstances 
it  is  not  a matter  for  great  surprise  if  the 
under-paid  official  succumbs  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  shut  his  eyes  and  avoid  reporting 
on  the  condition  of  the  dismal  street 
which  eventually  forms  the  centre  of  a 
wide-spread  area  of  epidemical  disease. 
It  is  true  that  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  is  usually  a fairly-paid  official  of 
intelligence  and  probity,  but  he  is  neces- 


sarily  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  his 
inspectors  for  knowledge  as  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  a great  part  of  his  district ; and 
I the  experience,  vigilance,  and  intelligence 
j required  to  detect  and  properly  rectify  sani- 
I tary  faults  before  they  produce  disastrous 
results,  is  considerable. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  an 
! uneducated  man  with  a little  knowledge  of 
plumbing  and  drain-laying  was  considered 
sufficiently  qualified  for  the  office  of  sanitary 
inspector,  and  thanks  to  the  work  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  and  other  scientific  and 
educational  societies,  the  personnel  of  the 
sanitary  inspector  is  rapidly  rising  ; and  the 
time  is  evidently  not  far  distant  when  sanita- 
tion will  take  that  prominent  position  in  the 
public  regard  and  estimation,  and  that  fore- 
most rank  among  the  sciences,  which  it 
deserves  on  account  of  its  vital  importance 
to  man.  And  as  the  tendency  of  the  human 
race  to  crowd  together  in  congested  groups 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth  becomes  more 
pronounced,  so  will  the  vital  necessity  of 
increasing  attention  to  sanitation  become 
more  and  more  evident.  The  beneficial 
effect  of  efficient  sanitation  is  happily 
no  longer  a matter  of  question  or  doubt 
with  the  vast  majority  of  our  population  ; 
although  the  recent  events  in  Bombay, 
where  the  natives  rose  to  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  sanitary  improvements,  may 
remind  us  of  the  opposition  which  was 
frequently  aroused  even  in  our  own  country 
against  many  sanitary  improvements  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  present  century.  In 
most  of  the  large  British  towns  the  in- 
creased consideration  given  by  the  public 
to  sanitary  matters  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  even  the  jerry-builder  considers  it 
necessary  to  pay  special  attention — in  his 
advertisements,  at  least — to  his  drainage 
and  water  supply;  and  the  gradually  in- 
creasing practice  of  requiring  a sanitary 
examination  of  a newly  acquired  residence 
by  a competent  authority  before  taking 
possession,  is  a hopeful  sign  of  further 
progress. 

Among  architects  and  the  better  class  of 
builders  the  advantage  of  building  upon 
suitable  soil  and  providing  as  perfect  a 
system  of  drainage  and  ventilation  as  pos- 
sible has  long  been  recognised,  and  the 
desirability  of  a knowledge  of  the  principles 


which  regulate  practical  sanitation  is  recog- 
nised by  architectural  societies;  but  even 
the  most  experienced  architects  are  (very 
rightly)  glad  to  avail  themselves,  Irom  time 
to  time,  of  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
sanitary  inspector  in  connexion  with  sanitary 
fittings  and  drain  testing. 

The  annual  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute, which  every  year  attracts  the  interest 
of  a larger  section  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  is  of  great  value  in  recording  the 
advances  in  sanitary  knowledge,  in  prevent- 
ing sanitary  retrogression,  and  demonstrating 
the  utility  of  still  greater  efforts  to  obtain 
sanitary  reforms.  The  recent  Congress  a£ 
Birmingham'  was  well  worthy  of  its  pre- 
decessors both  in  general  interest  and  in 
scientific  value,  and  thanks  to  the  Press  the 
words  of  warning  uttered  by  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer  in  his  inaugural  address  will  be 
read  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  and  tend  to  disabuse  those  minds 
which  are  inclined  to  undue  satisfactioa 
with  the  present  achievements  of  sanitation. 
“Tainted  water  is  still  drunk,”  said  Sir 
Joseph,  “chimneys  still  vomit  forth  their 
smoke  and  chemical  fumes,  rivers  are  still 
polluted,  cesspools  and  imperfect  drains,, 
bad'y  constructed,  ill-ventilated  houses,  and 
so  on,  still  defy  alike  the  sanitary  law  and 
common  sense.”  And  Sir  Joseph’s  plea  for 
more  complete  organisation  of  the  public 
health  administration  under  a Minister  of 
Public  Health  will  be  warmly  applauded  by 
those  who  recognise  in  cleanliness  and 
purity  of  air  and  food,  factors  which  have  an 
important  influence  not  merely  upon  the 
preservation  of  life,  but  also  upon  the 
happiness,  and  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  the  nation. 

But  in  order  to  gain  the  full  benefit  of 
sanitary  legislation,  whether  of  the  present 
or  the  future,  it  is  necessary  that  the  men 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  work  of  enforcing 
reforms  should  be  men  of  ability,  integrity, 
and  energy;  and  as  such  they  should  be 
paid.  The  lives  of  rich  and  poor  alike  are 
to  a certain  extent  dependent  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  sanitary  staff,  and  to 
pay  the  ridiculously  small  salaries  sometimes 
offered  to  the  candidates  for  a sanitary 
appointment  is  a pusillanimous  and  foolish 
practice  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned. 
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SOME  POINTS  IN  MODERN  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DESIGN. 

HE  opening  meeting  of  the  School 
I of  Design  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  ought  to  be  memorable  to  all 
those  who  were  present  for  the  admirable 
little  lecture,  at  once  broad  in  principle  and 
practical  in  detail,  given  to  the  students  by 
Mr.  Aston  Webb.  In  a kindly  conversational 
manner,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  occasional 
diagram  on'  the  blackboard,  Mr.  Webb  gave 
a most  lucid  and  usetul  exposition  of  some 
. of  the  main  principles  in  the  planning  of 
public  buildings  more  especially,  with 
some  additional  remarks  on  the  different 
. conditions  in  regard  to  private  dwelling 
houses.  We  give  on  another  page  a 
resume  of  his  remarks,  and  need  not  there- 
fore dwell  on  them  in  detail  here.  But 
we  should  like  to  emphasise  the  importance 
. of  the  principle  which  Mr.  Webb  laid  down, 
that  the  main  idea  of  the  plan  of  a building — 
we  might  perhaps  say  its  block  plan,  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  settled  and  organised  in  the 
mind,  before  going  into  the  details  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  plan.  That  main  idea  is 
in  fact  the  soul  of  the  building  ; unless  that 
is  settled  in  the  first  place  in  a broad  and 
comprehensive  manner,  the  building  will 
want  a leading  idea,  and  no  ingenuity  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  details  of  the  plan  will 
make  up  for  the  want  of  that  leading  idea. 

We  may  add  a word  on  one  point  touched 
on  by  Mr.  Webb.  In  illustrating  the  im- 
portance of  alignment  and  centralisation  of 
buildings,  he  instanced  the  example  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  which  is  placed  off  the 
centre  of  axis  of  the  Mall  which  leads  up  to 
•it ; an  arrangement  (or  want  of  arrangement) 
which,  as  he  says,  has  a very  weak  effect. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  old 
Buckingham  House,  which  occupied  part  of 
the  site  of  the  present  palace,  and  was  the 
•forerunner  of  it,  was  central  with  the  Mall. 
'People  were  more  particular  about  axial 
lines  a century  ago  in  England  than  they 
have  been  in  recent  times  ; we  will  not  say 
-than  they  are  now,  for  just  now  and  quite 
’recently  attention  seems  to  have  been 
'turned  to  the  subject  again  ; architects  have 
succeeded  in  forcing  it  on  the  perception  of 
the  public  more  or  less.  But  in  the  Crace 
collection  in  the  British  Museum,  Bucking- 
ham House,  built  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
is  shown,  in  a drawing  made  early  in 
the  present  century,  as  a mansion  with  a 
square  central  block,  and  a lower  wing  on 
each  side  connected  with  the  central  block 
fey  quadrants.  In  front  of  it  was  a courtyard 
•with  a fountain  in  the  centre,  and  from  it 
•stretched  the  main  avenue  of  the  Mall,  central 
with  the  house,  with  the  then  long  canal- 
like lake  of  St.  James’s  Park  running 
^parallel  with  the  road.  Early  in  the 
century  Nash  altered  the  house,  but 
■without  changing  its  axis,  and  in 

front  of  it  erected  the  Marble  Arch, 
forming  a terminating  object  to  the  Mall  and 
a state  entrance  to  the  courtyard.  Many 
persons  in  London  are  probably  not  aware 
Chat  the  Marble  Arch  was  originally  erected 
for  this  purpose  and  in  a position  where  it 
must  have  been  very  effective  and  had  an 
architectural  raison  detre.  When  Blore 
altered  and  enlarged  the  palace  towards  the 
middle  of  the  century,  the  Marble  Arch  was 
removed,  and  was  then  (characteristically) 
placed  in  its  present  position,  where  it  pre- 


tends to  be  an  entrance  to  the  park,  through 
which,  however,  no  one  enters,  and  has  no 
central  road  leading  up  to  it  from  either 
side. 

In  regard  to  the  planning  of  public  build- 
ings, and  Mr.  Webb's  remarks  on  the  neces- 
sity of  making  the  plan  such  that  the  public 
could  plainly  see  where  to  go,  we  may  take 
the  opportunity  of  urging  that  in  regard 
to  the  Town  Clerk’s  office  in  a municipal 
building,  which  is  the  general  office  of 
inquiry  for  the  public,  and  the  medium  of 
communication  with  the  municipal  autho- 
rities, it  is  not  enough  that  the  office  should 
be  easy  to  find  ; it  should  require  no  finding. 
We  have  always  considered  that  the  Town 
Clerk’s  public  office  in  such  a building 
should  be  as  central  and  obvious,  and  as 
impossible  to  miss,  as  the  booking-office  (for 
example)  of  a large  railway  terminus  usually 
is ; it  should  be  the  first  and  central  object 
opposite  the  main  entrance  ; but  we  cannot 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  a Town  Hall  in 
which  this  was  fully  realised. 

Mr.  Fellovves  Prynne,  in  his  address  to  the 
students,  went  into  a much  larger  subject, 
and  endeavoured  to  indicate  in  what  direction 
architecture  and  the  study  of  design  might 
best  be  followed  in  the  present  day.  We 
may  refer  the  reader  to  his  division  of  the 
followers  of  architecture  into  three  camps, 
and  the  remarks  he  made  upon  each,  with  the 
spirit  of  which  remarks  we  are  in  general 
quite  in  agreement.  We  refer  to  them  here 
in  order  to  add  two  points  to  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Prynne’s  argument.  In  the  first  place,  in 
regard  to  what  he  called  the  ‘‘Arts  and 
Crafts  ” school,  who  wish,  as  he  says,  to 
begin  over  again  by  stripping  buildings 
bare  of  all  detail,  in  order  to  evolve 
a new  detail  from  the  requirements 
or  natural  tendencies  of  the  craftsmen. 
Those  who  propose  that  wildgoose  chase  do 
not  seem  to  see  that  they  are  in  this  dilemma  : 
either  they  must  resolve  to  shut  their  eyes 
absolutely  to  all  the  buildings  of  the  past 
that  remain,  and  be  ignorant  of  their  exis- 
tence— which  is  practically  impossible  ; or, 
when  they  begin  to  make  new  detail  for 
their  buildings,  they  must  find  themselves, 
whether  they  will  or  no,  influenced  by  the 
existing  details  of  architecture.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  escape  from  it ; the  human  intellect 
is  not  made  so  that  it  can  remain  uninflu- 
enced by  what  is  before  it,  or  that  it  can 
evolve  at  will  an  absolutely  new  train  of 
ideas  and  treatment.  That  has  never  been 
done  in  this  world,  and  never  will  be. 

Another  point  we  would  suggest  is,  as  to 
the  possibility  of  originality  even  while  adopt- 
ing more  or  less  the  detail  of  a past  style.  We 
have  one  notable  example  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  which  is  certainly  an  entirely 
original  building,  though  with  an  imitation 
of  Tudor  detail  (to  order).  We  may  see  it 
exemplified  in  the  English  cathedrals,  in 
which  the  same  details,  at  the  same  period, 
are  found  everywhere ; yet  each  of  the 
cathedrals  has  its  own  individual  design  and 
produces  its  own  individual  impression.  But 
it  may  be  put  more  strongly  than  that. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  Peterborough 
Cathedral  had  never  been  erected.  Suppose  a 
modern  architect  to  have  specially  studied  and 
adopted  Gothic  detail  as  his  chosen  style  to 
work  in,  as  people  did  frankly  during  the 
Gothic  revival ; suppose,  to  put  the  case  in 
the  strongest  manner,  he  had  even  adopted 
Gothic  detail  in  the  most  conservative  spirit 
of  imitation — would  that  be  any  bar,  if  such 


a man  had  a great  church  to  build,  to  his  con- 
ceiving and  carrying  out  such  an  idea  as 
the  front  of  Peterborough  ; a front  with  three 
immense  arches  and  flanking  towers  ? And 
even  supposing  all  his  detail  could  be  traced 
to  Gothic  text-books,  would  not  that,  never- 
theless, be  a piece  of  original  architectural 
design  ? 

It  is  in  the  main  idea  that  great  and  < 
original  architecture  really  consists  ; not  in 
the  details. 


AT  THE  NEW  GALLERY. 

HE  autumn  exhibition  of  the  New 
Gallery  consists  of  the  rather  sin-[ 
gular  combination  of  modern  1 
French  pictures  with  antique  and 
Renaissance  bric-a-brac,  coupled  also  with  a 
small  quantity  of  modern  French  decorative 
work  which  is  of  considerable  interest. 

We  seem  unable  ever  to  get  a really  re-  j 
presentative  exhibition  of  modern  French: 
painting  in  London ; and  conversely,  no 
doubt,  it  may  be  said  that  the  French  never 
get  a representative  exhibition  of  English 
painting  in  Paris ; but  they  do  not  make  any 
such  attempt,  and  we  do.  The  Guildhall 
collection  was  an  interesting  and  fine  one, 
but  certainly  not  representative  of  the  con- 
temporary or  earlier  work  of  the  century/ 
The  New  Gallery  exhibition  contains  some; 
fine  works,  a good  many  mediocrities,  and 
only  two  or  three  that  can  be  said  to  repre- 
sent contemporary  French  painting  at  its 
best.  Among  these  is  Mdme.  Demort- 
Breton’s  beautiful  work,  “ Dans  l'eau  bleue,", 
here  translated  “ In  the  azure  sea”  (why 
“azure”?  surely  “blue"  is  good  enough 
English) ; and  M.  Raphael  Collin's  “Awaken- 
ing,” a nude  subject  in  his  refined  and 
idealised  style,  always  characteristic  of  hisi 
work,  but  not  so  interesting  and  poetically 
suggestive  as  some  of  his  figures  of  the 
same  class  ; and  is  not  the  right  knee  a little 
too  high?  His  life-size  “ Portrait  of  a young 
lady”  too,  is  hardly  justice  either  to  himself 
or  the  lady ; the  figure  and  the  tree  alike 
seem  rather  wooden.  The  portraits  are 
rather  a curious  set ; the  best  in  the  whole 
collection  is  M.  Benjamin-Constant’s  “ Por-i 
trait  of  Anna,  aunt  of  the  artist,"  which 
stands  out  among  the  line  of  portraits  by 
this  artist  as  escaping  the  quality  of  hard- 
ness which  characterises  all  the  rest.  M.l 
Laurens’  portrait  of  his  son  has  character1 
enough,  though  it  is  so  oddly  stiff  and 
solemn  that  one  doubts  whether  to  take  it  in 
earnest.  However,  it  is  at  all  events  not 
hard,  which  is  the  besetting  sin  in  French 
portraiture  at  present,  as  we  see  again  in 
M.  Issoncourt's  portrait  of  Mme.  Demont-' 
Breton,  interesting  from  the  reputation  and 
the  striking  and  individual  expression  of  the 
sitter,  but  in  itself  not  a remarkable  work.- 
Taking  English  and  French  portrait-painting 
all  round,  we  can  show  better  than  our: 
neighbours  at  present  in  that  branch  of  art. 

In  landscape,  again,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  nothing  is  here  which  exhibits  the 
highest  achievements  of  the  great  modem 
school  of  French  landscape  - painting.  M.! 
Demont’s  “ Wreckage  ” is  a fine  gloomy  sea-: 
side  picture,  but  marred  by  the  over-poiver- 
ing  solidity  of  the  clouds  ; M.  Rapin’s 
“Autumn”  comes  indeed  very  near  to  the 
best,  and  is  a beautiful  work,  but  just  marred  1 
by  a touch  of  sentimentalism,  a suspicion  of: 
theatrical  effect.  There  are  some  other  good< 
landscapes,  M.  Bernier’s  “ Pool  in  Brittany” 
one  of  the  best;  but  the  only  one  which  1 
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really  represents  something  of  the  first  order 
in  its  way  is  M.  Tattegrain’s  small  but  per- 
fectly balanced  work,  “ Cast  up  by  the  Sea,” 
which  we  noticed  in  our  account  of  this 
year’s  Salon.  His  larger  picture,  " Herrings,” 
is  spoiled  by  a bad  sea,  though  the  figures 
are  admirable. 

The  few  exhibits  of  modern  French 
decorative  work  are,  as  we  have  observed, 
of  some  interest.  The  catalogue,  which 
seems  to  have  been  rather  carelessly  made  up, 
names  five  cases  of  this  class  of  work  in  the 
North  Room,  distinguished  by  letters  of  the 
alphabet ; but  there  are  really  only  three, 
and  with  no  distinguishing  letters  ; the  cards 
of  the  respective  artists  are,  however,  in- 
serted. We  presume  that  these  represent 
personal  work  and  not  manufacture.  The 
case  of  objects  by  M.  Feuillatre  belongs  to 
that  kind  of  work,  so  peculiarly  French,  in 
which  one  is  more  impressed  by  the  material 
beauty  and  finish  of  the  work  than  by  any- 
thing suggestive  or  thoughtful  in  the  design  ; 
but  in  some  of  them  the  material  beauty  is  very 
great — a delight  to  the  sense  of  sight  ; as  for 
instance  in  the  glass  vase  (No.  1)  with  orchids 
and  a network  of  golden-looking  leaves  in 
translucent  enamel  ("on  gold’’  according  to 
the  catalogue ; we  presume  " on  glass  ” is 
intended) ; and  the  modelled  orchid,  a mere 
objet  de  luxe , in  translucent  enamel  on  gold 
and  silver.  This  is  a fairy-like  bit  of  work, 
but  it  has  no  value  in  the  sense  of  design. 
The  case  of  M.  Rene  Foy’s  work  contains 
some  beautiful  workmanship,  and  the 
"Fuchsia”  waistband  buckle  (translucent 
enamel  on  silver  and  pearls)  and  the  "Pinks’’ 
buckle  (wrought  silver)  have  a finish  and 
leafy  softness  which  will  be  beguiling  to  the 
ladies  for  whose  dresses  they  are  made,  but 
these  too  are  more  objets  de  luxe  than  art ; too 
naturalistic  also — the  fuchsia  one  especially, 
with  its  dog-legged  twig  contradicting  all 
one’s  feelings  as  to  line  in  ornamental  work. 
The  best  thing  in  this  case  is  the  small 
brooch  with  a little  carved  head  at  the  top, 
half  hidden  among  the  windings  of  the 
metal,  and  a pendant  pearl  at  the  bottom  ; 
this  is  a bit  of  thoughtful  design.* 
The  case  of  enamels  designed  and  executed 
by  Mr.  George  Fouquet  contains  a good 
deal  of  detail  design  in  metal,  of  a semi- 
architectural  character,  in  that  peculiar 
clever  and  pointed  modern  French  style 
which  characterises,  for  instance,  good 
deal  of  the  detail  of  the  Paris  Opera  House 
— symmetrical  and 'clean  in  line,  but  totally 
devoid  of  feeling.  The  brooch  with  a little 
nude  figure  in  ivory  half  embedded  in  a 
flower  is  however,  a charming  fancy  most  deli- 
cately executed ; and  there  is  a lady’s  neck- 
lace or  watch  chain  (its  purpose  is  not  quite 
apparent)  which  is  a truly  exquisite  bit  of 
design  and  workmanship ; the  chain  con- 
sisting of  miniature  tablets  with  scrolls  on 
them  punctuated  by  gold  dots,  and  with 
enamel  filling,  and  with  a small  jewel  inter- 
vening in  the  link  connexions.  This  is  a 
real  piece  of  artistic  design  in  bijouterie. 

The  South  Room  contains  the  rather 
multifarious  assortment  of  antique  and 
Renaissance  work  lent  by  Signor  Bardini,  of 
Florence.  Some  fine  things  are  to  be 
found  in  the  collection ; notably  two  altar 
frontals,  one  of  fifteenth-century  work,  a 
bold  symmetrical  floral  design,  with  a frieze 
or  border  of  architectural  canopies  and  figure 

* We  cannot  refer  it  to  any  title  in  the  catalogue,  which 
does  not  seem  to  answer  to  the  contents  of  the  case,  nor 
are  the  objects  numbered,  though  there  are  numbers  in  the 
catalogue. 


subjects,  not  very  suitable  to  needle-work  ; 
the  other  a piece]  of  sixteenth-century  work 
of  the  greatest  elaboration  and  beauty, 
symmetrical  in  general  design  but  with 
the  freedom  of  line  in  details  which  suits  with 
this  class  of  work,  and  with  a powerfully 
designed  border  of  bolder  foliage,  which 
may  be  compared  advantageously  with 
the  architectural  border  of  the  other 
example.  Several  marble  busts  by  Bernini, 
those  of  "Summer’’  and  "Autumn’’ 
especially,  have  an  undeniable  vigour 
though  in  a pretentious  style ; and  a 
series  of  Persian  carpets,  of  which  the  last  in 
the  set  (No.  138)  is  the  finest,  are  effectively 
contrasted  with  a Florentine  tapestry  from  a 
design  by  Ubertini,  hung  in  the  middle  ; a 
thing  very  much  resembling  a design  for  a 
Renaissance  stained-glass  window,  and 
forming,  in  its  delicate  design  and  rather  weak 
colour,  an  effective  set-off  to  the  rich  colour- 
ing and  naive  design  of  the  Persian  work. 
Among  the  cases  in  the  room  the  most 
notable  exhibit  is  a bronze  group  of  Samson 
overthrowing  the  Philistines,  by  Cellini,  said 
to  be  after  a model  in  wax  by  Michelangelo, 
and  looking  very  like  it. 

The  cases  in  the  West  Room  contain  a 
medley  of  antique  objects  of  rather  unequal 
interest,  but  with  some  fine  things  here  and 
there.  The  catalogue  here  again  does  not 
answer  to  the  exhibits  ; two  of  the  cases  not 
appearing  at  all  in  it,  and  one  of  them,  con- 
taining a miscellaneous  collection  of  bronzes, 
being  described  as  " Four  French  Bronze 
Groups  and  Majolica,”  there  not  being  a 
single  piece  of  majolica  in  it.  In  the  Central 
Hall  are  two  cases  of  majolica,  good  work 
though  including  nothing  of  exceptional 
interest,  a case  of  old  musical  instruments 
and  some  interesting  MSS.  of  old  music, 
and  a statuette  of  " Flora  ” by  M.  Delacour, 
a perfectly  charming  figure  in  modelling  and 
attitude,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of 
1895.  It  is  not  in  the  catalogue  and  seems 
to  have  got  here  by  a happy  accident,  being 
the  only  work  of  its  class  in  the  exhibition. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  collection  of 
decorative  work  has  rather  the  appearance 
of  a medley,  the  result  of  an  effort  to  get 
together  enough  to  make  an  exhibition, 
without  any  definite  aim  or  any  principle  of 
arrangement  or  selection. 


NOTES. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Telephony  Committee  on  Telephones 

issued  last  August  it  was 
stated  that  " general,  immediate,  and  effec- 
tive competition  ” by  either  the  Post  Office 
or  Local  Authorities  against  the  unregulated 
monopoly  of  the  National  Telephone  Com- 
pany was  imperative.  The  Post  Office  has 
in  the  meantime  shown  no  inclination  to 
seriously  compete  with  the  company,  'and 
so  the  Glasgow  Corporation  have  applied 
for,  and  have  obtained  from  the  Postal 
Authorities,  a licence  to  establish  a municipal 
telephone  service.  The  London  County 
Council  also,  last  Tuesday,  agreed  to  ask 
the  Postmaster  - General  whether  he  in- 
tended to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
establish  an  efficient  telephone  service 
for  London,  independent  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company.  In  the  event  of 
his  refusal  they  will  ask  for  a licence  to 
establish  a municipal  service,  but  they  agree 
with  the  Select  Committee  in  thinking  that  a 
really  efficient  Post  Office  service  would  be 


the  best.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
report  of  the  Telephone  Committee  they  said! 
that  they  had  no  doubt  that  a telephone 
service  by  Municipal  Authorities  would  be  as 
successful  as  has  been  the  supply  of  gas, 
water,  tramways,  and  electric  light.  This  in 
our  opinion  is  a very  doubtful  proposition. 
A licence  is  only  granted  to  Local  Authori- 
ties for  some  twelve  years,  and  there  is 
then  no  obligation  on  the  Post  Office  to  take 
over  either  the  Municipality’s  or  the  com- 
pany’s undertaking  at  a valuation.  The 
Local  Authorities  thus  risk  their  capital ; and 
they  are  also  precluded,  by  the  terms  of  their 
licence,  from  carrying  on  the  service  with  a 
view  to  lighten  the  burden  of  local  taxation. 
One  can  understand  why  the  Post  Office 
authorities,  who  get  a 10  per  cent,  royalty  on 
the  gross  receipts  and  run  no  risk,  prefer  to 
let  municipalities  develop  telephony.  We 
wish  well  to  those  public-spirited  munici- 
palities who  are  taking  up  telephony,  as  the 
whole  question  will  be  discussed  when  they 
apply  for  Parliamentary  powers. 


The  shortness  of  water  in 
RlSuppi,y ter  t*ie  rural  districts,  owing  to  the 
dry  weather  of  the  last  winter 
and  summer  is  little  less,  in  many  places,  thaa 
a public  calamity.  Wells  which  are  usually 
relied  on  to  supply  villages  are  dry,  and 
water  has  to  be  fetched  from  long  distances* 
and  even  paid  for.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thaS 
this  general  and  noteworthy  scarcity  may 
draw  attention  to  the  need  for  a better  system 
in  rural  districts.  The  storage  of  rain-water 
is  almost  wholly  neglected  ; thus  a small  and 
occasional  rainfall,  which  would  help  towards 
the  supply  if  stored,  is  absolutely  lost 
It  never  reaches  the  springs  and  wells. 
Again,  it  would  not  be  difficult  in  many 
places  to  establish  a small  company,  which 
would  sink  a good  well  and  supply  the  dis- 
trict. Parish  councils  may  also  do  much  by 
keeping  wells  clean,  and  by  establishing 
communications  between  villages  and  deep- 
and  distant  wells,  to  improve  the  supply  in 
the  more  populous  rural  districts.  Nothing 
can,  of  course,  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  a really  constant  supply,  which  cannot  be 
expected  in  other  than  populous  districts. 
On  the  other  hand  the  present  state  of  things 
in  rural  districts  might  be  greatly  improved. 


M.  Homolle,  in  the  issue  of  the 
TColumn  atUS  " Bulletin  de  Corr.  Hellenique ,r 
Delphi.  referred  to  in  our  Notes  last 
week,  gives  a detailed  analysis  and  discussion 
of  the  remarkable  acanthus  column  sur- 
mounted by  dancing  caryatids.  The  column, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  published  in  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  1895,  but  since  that 
publication  many  fragments  have  been  added, 
and  the  monument  is  now  certainly  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  architectural  dis- 
coveries made  of  recent  years.  M.  Homolle 
thinks  the  style  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
second  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  ; certain 
archaic  peculiarities  in  the  treatment  of 
hair,  eyelids,  and  chin  in  the  faces  of 
the  dancers  prevent  its  being  dated 
any  later.  The  question  remains  of  its 
explanation  and  the  motive  of  its  dedication. 
It  seems  to  have  stood  on  the  terrace  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo.  The  figures  of  the 
dancers  in  their  short  chitons  are  thoroughly 
Dorian,  and  suggest  Sparta.  They  must  be 
of  the  type  of  the  Laccenae  saltantes.  The 
acanthus  plant,  by  the  sort  of  heraldic 
pun  so  popular  among  the  Greeks,  sug- 
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gcsts  the  Thracian  city  of  Acanthus,  and 
M.  Homolle  is  probably  right  in  seeing  in 
this  curious  and  beautiful  column  an  cx-voto 
in  memory  of  the  alliance  concluded  between 
the  Spartan  general  Brasidas  and  the  town 
of  Acanthus  during  his  Thracian  campaign. 


A D lan  ^me.  Maillot,  the  widow  of 
Architectural  the  late  Theodore  Maillot  and 
Scholarship,  daughter  of  the  eminent 
French  architect  Duban,  has  presented  to 
the  French  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  a sum 
of  50,000  francs,  the  interest  of  which  is  to 
go,  every  year,  under  the  conditions  hereafter 
mentioned,  to  the  architectural  student  who 
obtains  the  “ Grand  Prix  de  Rome  ” ; it  will 
be  known  as  the  11  Prix  Felix  Duban.”  The 
money  will  not,  however,  be  paid  until  the 
return  of  the  student  from  Rome,  and  the 
exhibition  of  his  " envois,”  among  which 
the  last  year’s  work  ought,  according  to  the 
regulations,  to  include  a scheme  for  the 
restoration  of  some  important  ancient  monu- 
ment. In  case  the  conditions  of  the  Prix 
de  Rome  have  not  been  strictly  observed, 
the  “Prix  Duban’’  will  then  go  to  the 
student,  whether  painter,  sculptor,  or  archi- 
tect, who  has  best  fulfilled  the  regulations  of 
the  “ Prix  de  Rome  ” studentship.  As 
far  as  the  architectural  students  are  con- 
concerned,  the  effect  of  this  will  evidently  be 
to  specially  encourage  attention  to  the 
restoration  project  of  an  ancient  building, 
on  which  it  seems  to  us  that  rather  too  much 
stress  is  laid  at  present.  No  doubt  restora- 
tion schemes  emanating  from  the  Villa 
Medici  have  included,  from  time  to  time, 
some  of  the  most  splendid  sets  of  architec- 
tural drawings  ever  seen.  But  one  result  of 
this  new  prize  evidently  will  be  to  encourage 
the  Academical  element  in  French  architec- 
tural design,  which  is  somewhat  too  promi- 
nent already.  It  would  have  been  much 
better  to  have  awarded  the  Duban  prize  for 
the  best  design  for  a modern  building,  as  an 
addition  to  the  ordinary  Prix  de  Rome 
drawings. 


The  Hampstead  Heath  _ Pro- 
HHeaSthead  tection  Society  send  us,  in  a 
pamphlet  form,  a report  on  the 
condition  of  the  Heath,  drawn  up  at  their 
request  by  Mr.  Robinson,  the  well-known 
landscape  gardener.  We  have  not  very 
much  faith  generally  in  the  landscape 
gardener's  view  of  things  ; “ the  artistic  and 
picturesque  way  in  which  trees  may  be 
planted  ” is  a sentence  suggesting  a some- 
what dangerous  development  of  the  artificial 
picturesque.  We  quite  agree,  however, 
that  if  fresh  trees  are  planted  on  the 
Heath,  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  native  shrubs  and  trees,  and  not  to 
“the  conventional  trees  of  the  nursery  ” 
which  are  planted  in  parks.  We  agree  also 
that  all  the  larger  natural  pools  should  be 
kept  for  their  value  in  point  of  effect  and 
reflections ; as  to  Mr.  Robinson’s  complaint 
that  the  water  plants  have  been  destroyed  in  a 
mistaken  cleaning  of  the  ponds,  a complaint 
which  he  extends  to  the  case  of  the  ponds 
allowed  to  be  used  for  bathing,  it  appears 
to  us  that  in  such  cases  a thorough  cleaning 
of  the  ponds  is  essential ; people  do  not 
want  to  bathe  among  water  plants,  however 
picturesque  their  appearance  may  be.  In 
regard  to  smaller  ponds  the  uncultivated  or 
uncleared  appearance  may  be  left.  . We 
also  concur  in  Mr.  Robinson’s  recom- 
mendation to  avoid  the  formation  of  con- 


ventional park  or  garden  paths,  which  un- 
questionably would  destroy  the  true 
character  of  the  Heath.  In  fact,  the  general 
maxim  in  regard  to  Hampstead  Heath 
should  be — “let  well  alone.” 


Drapers'  Hall  We  are  informed  that  the 
Throgmorton-  alterations  described  in  our 
number  of  October  1,  are  being 
executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.  All  excepting  one  of 
the  bays  of  the  screen-front  in  Throgmorton- 
street  have  been  pulled  down;  the  remaining 
bay,  now  occupied  by  a window,  will  be 
converted  into  a state  entrance  for  use  upon 
festive  occasions,  in  addition  to  the  new 
chief  entrance  and  the  staircase  on  the 
Throgmorton-avenue  side.  The  highly 
decorated  stone  facade  (opposite  the  Stock 
Exchange)  was  designed  by  Herbert 
Williams,  who,  in  1865-70,  almost  entirely 
reconstructed  the  hall,  with  its  inner 
quadrangle,  ladies’  chamber,  court  and  livery 
rooms,  and  main  staircase.  The  Company, 
established  in  1332,  removed  from  St. 
Swithin’s-lane  to  Cornhill,  and  thence,  in 
1541,  to  their  present  site,  having  bought 
from  Henry  VIII.  the  house  and  gardens 
which  had  belonged,  until  his  attainder,  to 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex.  Stow 
recounts  in  his  “Survey”  how  his  father's 
garden  there,  together  with  other  men’s  land, 
was  encroached  upon,  without  recompense, 
by  Cromwell  for  his  new  house  and  its 
pleasaunce.  After  the  Great  Fire  the  Com- 
pany’s Hall  was  rebuilt  from  designs  attri- 
buted to  Edward  Jerman;  he  died  in  the 
autumn  of  1668,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
Cartwright,  the  mason,  completed  the  work. 
Robert  Adam  repaired  the  interior,  and 
reinstated  and  decorated  the  street  front, 
after  a fire  in  1774.  The  Drapers  have 
granted  a lease  of  the  ground  which  has 
been  cleared  in  Throgmorton-street  and 
Throgmorton-avenue,  whereon  a restaurant 
and  offices  are  now  being  built  by  Messrs. 
Colls  & Sons,  from  Mr.  Charles  Reilly’s 
plans  and  designs.  The  contractors’  tender 
for  the  first  portion  amounted  to  38,696/. 
The  Drapers'  Hall  formed  General  Monk’s 
headquarters  in  the  City  in  the  spring  of 
1660. 


The  latest  of  the  interesting 
wPBtThSol)eyn  exhibitions  .of  the  works  of 
modern  Dutch  painters  which 
have  been  held  from  time  to  time  at  the 
Goupil  Gallery  is  the  collection,  now  open, 
of  nearly  fifty  works  by  Herr  Tholen,  an  artist 
whose  name  is  new  to  us.  Their  merit  is 
unequal,  and  the  artist  seems  to  be  rather  in 
search  of  a style,  some  of  his  pictures 
looking  as  if  they  were  modelled  on  Diaz, 
others  on  Corot ; a sufficiently  eclectic  posi- 
tion. But  Herr  Tholen  has  feeling  for  nature 
and  the  sense  of  composition  and  of  the 
value  of  breadth  and  unity  of  style ; quali- 
ties admirably  exhibited  in  the  largest  work 
here,  “ Sand  Dunes  ” (38),  which  is  truly  and 
in  every  sense  a picture.  Some  of  his  sub- 
jects in  which  buildings  are  introduced, 
though  the  architecture  is  rather  feebly 
handled  in  detail,  are  very  picturesque 
and  strongly  marked  by  local  character, 
such  as  “A  Street  in  Bavaria"  (13),  an 
irregular  curve  of  half-timber  houses 
flanking  a bare  lane  with  a brook  at  one 
side  ; “ Laaren  Church  ’’  (9)  and  the  " Village 
of  Laaren”  (3 7);  Among  other  works  of 
special  interest  are  the  small  picture  “ Sche- 
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veningen  : Waiting”  (7),  with  its  dirty  green 
shallow  water  and  the  barge  waiting  for  the 
rising  tide — a fine  sky  too  ; “ Sandy  Road  ” 
(12)  “Children  on  Sand  Dunes”  (14); 
“Watching  and  Waiting”  (15),  a wood  seen  S 
through  a large  open  door  where  a collie  1 1 
dog  sits  in  the  foreground  ; " Canal  House  ij 
and  Boats  ’’  (44),  an  admirable  little  water-  3 
colour;  and  an  interior,  “The  Workshop’’  q 
(45),  noticeable  for  the  careful  study  of  the 
stock  of  odds  and  ends  of  timber  and  other 
articles,  real  without  being  realistic.  The 
exhibition  is  worth  a visit. 


,,  , , . , For  fifteen  years  two  clever 
Church  of  the  decorative  sculptors  have  been  ! 

Sacr6  Cceur.  at  work  on  a large  model  of 
the  Church  of  the  Sacre  Cceur  at  Mont- 
martre, Paris,  which  is  intended  for  the  1900 
Exhibition.  It  is  to  the  scale  of  the 
building,  and  reproduces  all  the  details 
minutely  in  the  form  of  a longitudinal  sec- 
tion. The  most  important  part  of  the  work 
is  now  completed  ; only  the  central  dome 
and  the  large  campanile  remain  to  be  added, 
from  the  drawings,  as  this  portion  of  the 
work  is  not  yet  actually  complete  on  the 
building.  The  tower  in  the  model  will  reach 
four  metres,  or  a little  over  13  ft.  in  height,  a 
The  model  is  said  to  be  a masterly  work  of 
its  kind. 


HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  BIRMINGHAM.* 

At  stall  No.  8 the  British  Sanitary  Co.,  of 
Glasgow,  exhibit  several  of  their  excellent 
automatic  earth-closets.  The  cheapest  of  these 
is  only  a little  over  2/.,  and  consists  of  an  un- 
varnished pine  seat  and  back,  galvanised-iron 
pail,  and  galvanised  mechanism  actuated  by  1 
the  removal  of  the  pressure  on  the  seat.  These 
closets  deserve  to  be  better  known. 

Messrs.  W.  Harriman  & Co.,  Limited,  have  a 
good  show  of  drainage  appliances  at  Stall 
No.  9.  Among  these  are  their  floor-channels,: 
with  inlet  sockets  at  the  side,  the  special 
feature  being  that  the  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nel and  of  the  side  inlet  is  all  on  one  flat 
plane.  Barron's  channel  bends  for  the  bottoms 
of  manholes  are  designed  to  prevent  thei 
splashing  of  sewage  on  to  the  benches  at  the 
sides,  and  also  to  allow  the  passage  of  ordinary 
drain-plugs.  Harriman’s  grease-trap  is  of 
earthenware  in  four  compartments,  and  gives, 
a large  surface  of  earthenware  and  a consider-i 
able  volume  of  water  for  the  coagulation  ofj 
grease  ; a brass  plug  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
one  side  under  the  overflow,  so  that  the  wholel 
of  the  water  in  the  trap  can  be  run  into  the 
drain  after  the  coagulated  grease  has  been 
removed,  this  being  done  with  a small  wooden 
shovel. 

Messrs.  Dibble’s  “ patent  sink  and  automatic 
waste-water  flushing  closet " (stall  No.  10)  has 
been  designed  to  operate  with  a very  little  fall 
from  the  sink  to  the  closet.  This  is  a step  in  the 
right  direction,  as  it  does  away  with  the  long  1 
shafts  under  the  seat  of  the  closet,  which  were  1 
so  objectionable  in  the  earlier  forms  of  waste- : 
water  apparatus.  The  tipper,  which  is  of  1 
galvanised  iron,  may  be  placed  under  the  sink  1 
in  the  scullery,  or  in  the  yard  outside,  the  latter 
being  certainly  preferable  from  a sanitary  . 
point  of  view,  as  the  retention  of  a " body ; 
of  foul  water  in  the  house  cannot  fail  to  1 
prove  a nuisance  at  times.  When  the  - 
tipper  is  placed  outside,  a special  dip-trap  is 
built  into  the  wall  between  the  waste-hole  of  1 
the  sink  and  the  tipper.  The  water  discharged  ; 
from  the  latter  passes  through  the  necessary 
length  of  drain-pipe  to  a gully  under  which 
an  ordinary  P-trap  is  set,  the  outgo  of  the  trap  : 
being  connected  directly  with  the  flushing ; 
nozzle  of  the  closet.  This  is  a hopper-closet 
with  a P-trap  under  it,  which  can  be  connected  : 
with  the  drain  in  the  usual  way.  With  this 
apparatus  the  floor  of  the  closet  need  be  only  « 
about  1 ft.  below  the  floor  of  the  scullery,  and 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  closet-trap  only  > 
about  6 in.  or  8 in.  below  the  closet-floor.  There  . 
‘is  considerable  merit  in  the  invention. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Sankey  & Sons’  baths  are  ; 
shown  at  the  next  stall.  They  have  an  outer  \ 

* Continued  from  page  317  ante. 
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•shell  of  steel  and  a lining  of  planished  copper 
with  highly-finished  tinned  surface.  The  out- 
side is  enamel-painted.  The  hospital  bath  is 
mounted  on  wheels  with  rubber  tyres,  and  is 
therefore  practically  noiseless,  and  being  very 
light,  can  be  easily  moved  about. 

Stalls  Nos.  12  and  13  contain  parts  of  the 
exhibits  of  Messrs.  T.  Wragg  & Sons  and 
Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  and  were  alluded  to  in 
our  last  issue.  At  stall  No.  14  Messrs.  F.  C. 
Calvert  & Co.  show  their  carbolic  soaps  and 
■disinfectants,  carbolised  dressings,  &c. 

Stall  No.  15  contains  various  applications  of 
Mr.  W.  T.  Allen’s  “revolver,”  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  gunnery,  but  is  merely  a form  of 
tipper  which  can  be  used  for  flushing  closets  or 
in  flushing-cisterns.  The  revolver  is  a recep- 
tacle of  metal,  in  shape  about  three-fourths  of 
a cylinder,  but  with  one  lip  of  the  metal  turned 
slightly  outwards ; when  full  of  water  the  revolver 
turns  completely  round  on  its  axis,  discharging 
the  water  with  great  rapidity  and  without  any 
of  the  jarring  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
ordinary  tipper.  For  closets  the  revolver  is  of 
copper  and  holds  3 gallons.  The  flushing- 
cisterns  are  of  galvanised  iron,  and  the  revolvers 
in  these  are  of  the  same  material.  The  velocity 
and  volume  of  the  discharge  from  a flushing- 
cistern  of  this  kind,  discharging  4 gallons 
only,  are  compared  with  those  from  an  ordi- 
nary 40-gallon  syphonic  flushing-tank,  by 
placing  an  8-lb.  brick  in  one  of  a series  of 
Hatrines ; when  tested  in  our  presence,  the 
■syphonic  tank  failed  to  move  the  brick,  but  the 
■“  revolver  ” tank  shifted  it  nearly  a yard.  This 
•tank  has  been  “ selected  by  the  judges  for 
■further  practical  trial.” 

Callender's  “ pure  bitumen  damp-course  ” 
is  exhibited  at  Stall  No.  16.  It  is  well  known 
and  can  be  used  for  damp-proof  courses  in 
walls,  reservoirs,  swimming-baths,  &c.,  and  as 
a covering  for  iron  pipes  laid  in  the  ground. 
It  is  also  applied  to  wood  or  metal  lathing  for 
vertical  work  in  basements  and  cellars. 

One  of  Riddell’s  patent  filters  for  the  filtration 
•of  trade-effluents  and  other  impure  water  is 
shown  at  the  next  stall,  and  deserves  careful 
examination.  The  filter  is  a steel  drum  with 
convex  ends,  nearly  filled  with  selected  sand, 
(through  which  the  water  is  filtered  downwards. 
By  means  of  ingenious  mechanism  the  sand 
can  be  thoroughly  cleansed  in  about  five 
minutes  without  opening  the  drum.  One4-ft. 
drum  is  said  to  be  capable  of  purifying  about 
n, 5®o  gallons  of  foul  water  per  hour,  or  36,000 
gallons  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Messrs.  C.  Isler  & Co.  exhibit  at  Stall 
No.  18  their  tube-well  driving  apparatus, 
and  at  Stall  No.  19  is  Messrs.  Twyfords’ 

, Axis  ” wash-down  water-closet  the  ' outgo 
•of  which  is  so  made  that  it  can  be  con- 
nected with  the  lead-bend  by  means  of  a 
screw  ground  joint,  brass  to  brass,  no  putty  or 
other  jointing  material  being  required  ; the 
joint  is  below  the  water-line  of  the  trap.  The 
■“  Twycliffe  ” syphonic  closet  has  been  selected 
.by  the  judges  for  further  trial  ; it  appears  to 
us  to  be  an  excellent  closet,  and,  as  it  requires 
•only  a two-gallon  flush,  it  can  be  used  in  the 
•numerous  districts  where  closets  requiring  a 
..greater  quantity  of  water  are  forbidden.  The 
water-area  in  the  basin  is  about  11  in.  by 
•9  in.,  and  the  outgo  joint  is  below  the  water- 
line and  above  the  floor.  A “triple  vege- 
table-sink ” is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
potter’s  skill  ; it  is  in  one  piece  of  enamelled 
fireclay,  measuring  6 ft.  by  1 ft.  8 in.,  and  is 
provided  with  india-rubber  plugs  and  cleans- 
able  overflows.  There  is  also  to  be  seen  the 
“Ideal  ” sink,  which  is  of  enamelled  fireclay  in 
two  compartments  separated  by  a weir.  Among 
the  other  exhibits  of  this  firm  worthy  of  notice 
are  an  enamelled  fireclay  butler's  sink  in 
three  compartments  with  copper  strainers, 
standing  waste,  and  teak  draining-board,  the 
whole  in  one  piece  measuring  5 ft.  by  2 ft.  ; 
the  “Inserta”  water-closet,  the  seat  of  which 
is  formed  with  two  side  pieces  of  wood  only, 
screwed  to  the  top  of  the  basin  ; the  “ Corona  ” 
lavatory  ; and  the  “Whitmore”  porcelain  bath. 
Most  of  the  exhibits  at  this  stall  are  fitted  with 
the  necessary  plumbing,  which  is  a model  of 
good  workmanship. 

Dr.  Quine’s  “patent  sanitary  ash-bin,”  shown 
by  the  Pendleton  Sanitary  Engineering  Com- 
pany at  stall  No.  20,  is  designed  for  building 
into  the  walls  of  yards,  and  can  be  emptied 
from  the  street,  so  that  the  scavenger  need  not 
enter  the  yard. 

Two  novel  closets  are  shown  at  stall  No.  22 
by  Messrs.  Evered  & Co.,  one  of  which  has 
been  selected  by  the  judges  for  further  trial. 
This  is  described  as  a “ patent  pneumatic 


closet  with  automatic  seat  attachment  to  valve, 
and  high-pressure  closed  cistern.”  The  basin 
is  of  the  wash-down  type,  and  possesses  no 
features  of  particular  interest.  The  novelty  is 
in  the  cistern,  which  is  a closed  galvanised-iron 
cylinder  holding  two  gallons  of  water,  and 
which  remains  empty  until  the  seat  is  pushed 
down.  The  pressure  on  the  seat  actuates  a 
valve,  and  allows  the  water  in  the  supply-pipe 
to  flow  up  the  flush-pipe  into  the  cistern, 
where  the  contained  air  is  compressed  to  an 
extent  corresponding  with  the  pressure  of  the 
water.  With  a water  pressure  of  seventy 
pounds  the  necessary  two  gallons  will  enter 
the  cistern  in  less  than  a minute.  As  soon  as 
the  pressure  on  the  seat  is  withdrawn,  the 
supply-valve  closes  automatically,  and  in  so 
doing  opens  the  flush-pipe,  down  which  the 
compressed  air  in  the  cistern  forces  the  water 
therefrom  to  the  closet  - basin  with  great 
velocity.  It  is  claimed  that,  as  the  inlet  and 
outlet  passages  cannot  both  be  open  at  the 
same  time  there  can  never  be  any  waste  of 
water.  The  other  closet  is  a pedestal  valve- 
closet,  the  mechanism  being  placed  out  of  the 
way  under  the  back  portion  of  the  seat,  and 
being  operated  by  pulling  the  chain  of  the 
syphon-cistern,  as  in  the  case  of  wash-out  and 
wash-down  closets  : the  area  of  the  water  in 
the  basin  is  about  9^  in.  by  8 in. 

Messrs.  Adams  & Co.'s  principal  exhibit  at 
stall  No.  23  is  an  installation  of  their  patent 
sewage-lift,  which  is  designed  to  raise  sewage 
from  a lower  to  a higher  level  without  pump- 
ing. It  can  be  used  for  raising  sewage 
from  basements  which  are  below  the  level 
of  the  adjacent  sewers.  The  same  firm 
exhibit  a patent  wedge  disc-valve  or  penstock. 
An  ingenious  and  useful  improvement  is  the 
“Improved  Disconnecting  and  Inspection 
Syphon-trap,”  in  which  the  clearing  arm  is  a 
direct  continuation  of  the  drain,  the  trap  itself 
being  skewed  to  one  side  for  the  purpose.  We 
may  also  mention  the  hospital  slop-sink  with 
foot-action,  the  “ Helios  ’’  urinals,  and  the 
glazed-ware  water-closet  cisterns. 

Messrs.  George  Skey  & Co.  at  stall  \No.'  24 
exhibit  numerous  drain-traps,  sinks,  water- 
closets,  &c.,  the  most  notable  perhaps  being 
the  small  “Scientific”  closet  for  infants. 
Their  “ Spiralvent  ” chimney-top  has  been 
selected  by  the  judges  for  further  trial.  Messrs. 
Sutton  & Co.  (stall  No.  25)  exhibit  their  very 
clever  “Wyvurst”  channels,  terminals,  and 
inlets  for  man-hole  bottoms,  by  the  use  of 
which  splashing  is  avoided,  and  special  bends 
are  not  required  ; a slight  additional  depth  of 
man-hole  is  necessary,  but  this  is  an  advantage 
as  far  as  the  flow  of  sewage  through  the  man- 
hole is  concerned.  The  “ Flush-joint  ” drain- 
pipes have  Stanford’s  composition  on  the  end 
of  the  spigot  as  well  as  around  the  circum- 
ference, and  are  run  with  cement-grout,  as  in 
Hassall's  and  other  pipes. 

Day’s  “ Stafford  ” waste- water  closet  is  so 
well  known  as  to  need  no  description.  At  the 
next  stall  (No.  27)  Messrs.  William  Boydell  & 
Sons  show  their  patent  street-gulley  and  their 
patent  gate-hanger,  which  is  a plate  of  iron  for 
building  into  walls,  and  intended  to  supersede 
hanging-stones. 

Mould’s  patent  boiler-bath  (stall  No.  28)  is 
quite  a novelty,  having  been  patented  only  a 
few  months  ago.  It  is  a combined  bath  and 
stove,  useful  for  cottages  where  gas  is  not  laid 
on,  but,  as  the  material  throughout  is  cast  iron, 
there  is,  we  think,  some  danger  of  cracking. 
Folding  wood  tops  are  supplied,  so  that  the 
bath  can  be  used  as  a table  when  not  required 
for  its  proper  purpose.  It  is  also  claimed  for 
the  apparatus  that  it  renders  the  washhouse 
furnace  unnecessary,  as  all  water  required  for 
washing  can  be  boiled  in  the  bath. 

At  stall  No.  29  Mr.  John  Jones  shows  his 
well-known  drain-stoppers,  both  “ Bag  ” and 
“ Screw-expanding,”  together  with  his  smoke- 
machine,  manhole-covers,  traps,  and  other 
drainage-appliances,  &c.  Messrs.  Martineau, 
Beames,  & Madeley,  at  the  next  stall,  have  a 
miscellaneous  display  of  sanitary  and  fire-ex- 
tinguishing appliances.  They  also  show  a 
“ Self-Heating”  soldering  iron,  which  contains 
a receptacle  for  benzine  or  other  inflammable 
liquids,  and  Pullen’s  patent  paint-lamp,  “The 
Scorcher,"  which  has  been  selected  by  the 
judges  for  further  trial. 

Messrs.  Burn  Bros.,  at  stall  No.  32,  display  an 
excellent  assortment  of  cast-iron  drain-pipes, 
inspection-chambers,  bends,  traps,  &c.,  as  well 
as  their  patent  expanding  drain-stopper,  which 
consists  of  an  indiarubber  tube  with  air-pump, 
and  canvas  bags  of  various  sizes  for  slipping 
over  the  tube  according  to  the  size  of  the 
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drain  to  be  tested ; the  whole  apparatus 
is  very  light,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  a great 
boon  to  the  sanitary  inspector  and  en- 
gineer. To  architects,  however,  the  most 
interesting  exhibit  at  this  stall  is  an  installation 
of  Messrs.  Court  & Binny’s  patent  system  of 
hot-water  warming  apparatus,  which  consists 
of  a “ heater  ” in  which  the  water  is  warmed 
by  steam,  either  “live”  or  exhaust,  and  a 
pump,  operated  by  steam  power,  for  forcing 
the  water  through  the  circulation  pipes.  The 
advantages  of  the  system  are  obvious  : smaller 
pipes  may  be  used,  a quicker  circulation  can  be 
obtained,  the  temperature  throughout  the  pipe 
system  is  more  equal,  the  water  can  be  forced 
through  dips  in  the  pipes  without  difficulty,  and 
rooms  below  the  “ heater  ” can  be  served  quite 
as  well  as  rooms  above  it.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  apparatus  has  been  shown  in  England. 
It  has  been  selected  by  the  judges  for  further 
trial,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  merits  of  the  system  will  insure  its  frequent 
adoption,  especially  in  large  buildings. 

Among  the  next  few  stalls  we  noticed  the 
Mansfield  ventilators  and  chimney-pots  (which 
have  been  selected  for  further  trial),  Edwards’s 
patent  socket-connexion  between  lead  and 
earthenware,  Cooper’s  suction-disc  for  remov- 
ing obstructions  in  waste-pipes,  and  Barra- 
clough’s  tin-lined  lead  pipe  with  asbestos 
between  the  two  metals,  this  also  being 
selected  for  further  trial. 

Dr.  Barr’s  invention,  the  “ Sterilite  ” filter  is 
shown  by  the  Sterilite  Filter  Co.  at  stall  No. 
40,  and  will  be  further  tested  by  the  judges. 
It  is  designed  to  supersede  those  filters  in 
which  fragile  “candles"  form  the  filtering 
media,  the  variation  consisting  in  the  auto- 
matic deposition  of  “Sterilite”  on  a “coil  of 
stout  aluminium  wire  covered  with  cambric 
cloth  of  special  make.”  Before  passing  an 
opinion  on  the  invention  we  must  await  the 
judges’  report,  but  we  must  say  that  there 
appears  to  us  to  be  danger  in  trusting  blindly  a 
filtering  medium  deposited  automatically, 
especially  when  we  are  told  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  utmost  care  in  manufacture,  at  least 
one-third  of  the  Pasteur  (Chamberland) 
“candles”  are  rejected  by  the  makers,  on 
testing,  as  being  more  or  less  defective. 

At  succeeding  stalls  we  noticed  models  and 
drawings  of  the  Horsfall  refuse-furnace,  show- 
ing recent  improvements  ; Messrs.  Thomas 
Ash  & Co.’s  “ Acme  ” ventilators  (Cooper’s 
patent),  selected  for  further  trial,  and  Jones’s 
patent  combination  bath,  which  is  very  cleverly 
arranged  for  use  as  a bath,  sink,  “dolly-tub,” 
and  table.  At  stall  No.  45  Messrs.  Hughes  & 
Lancaster  exhibit  the  well-known  Shone  hydror 
pneumatic  ejector  for  raising  sewage,  and  also 
an  installation  of  the  Fischer  system  of  water- 
filtration,  in  which  hollow  blocks  of  pervious 
stoneware,  placed  in  a tank,  are  the  filtering 
media.  It  is  claimed  that  an  installation  of  this 
kind  requires  only  one-eighth  of  the  space  re- 
quired for  a sand  filter  of  equal  capacity.  This 
apparatus  has  been  selected  for  further  trial. 
We  may  mention  also  the  Leeds  Art  Pottery 
and  Tile  Company  for  their  excellent  faience, 
Messrs.  Stock,  Sons,  & Taylors  for  their 
hydraulic  ram,  and  Messrs.  A.  R.  Dean  & Co. 
for  hot-water  and  steam  radiators. 

Messrs.  J.  Duckett  & Son  exhibit  a simple 
louvred  air-brick  (for  which  a bronze  medal 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  rather  unnecessarily 
awarded)  and  a set  of  urinals,  glazed  with  a 
beautiful  amber  enamel.  Besides  their  well- 
known  types  of  waste-water  closets,  they  also 
show  a new  form  in  which  the  pedestal  and  trap 
are  above  the  floor  ; but  this  would  be  all  the 
better  if  the  tipper  were  designed  to  discharge 
three  gallons  instead  of  two. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  novelty  in  the  exhibi- 
tion is  the  installation  of  Messrs.  Kerrill  & 
Hunter’s  ventilating  fans  in  connexion  with 
closets  and  urinals.  The  water  required  for 
filling  the  flushing  cisterns  is  utilised  for 
operating  the  fans,  which  are  said  to  extract 
200  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  with  a 60  lbs. 
pressure  of  water.  The  simplicity,  ingenuity, 
and  automatic  nature  of  the  apparatus  deserve 
high  praise. 

Mr.  David  Hurst’s  “ Record  Adjustable  Auto- 
matic” water-closet  (stall  No.  53)  is  on  the  same 
general  lines  as  Evered’s  pneumatic  closet 
already  described.  Messrs.  Oates  & Green  ex- 
hibit their  cream-glazed  stoneware  manger 
and  salt-glazed  wash  tub,  and  also  many  other 
excellent  sanitary  goods,  which  lack  of  space 
prevents  us  adequately  describing  ; the  rich 
colour  and  fine  glaze  of  their  salt-glazed  ware 
should,  however,  be  mentioned. 

Most  of  the  remaining  stalls  are  occupied 
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with  miscellaneous  exhibits  which  have  little 
or  no  interest  to  our  readers,  but  brief  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  exceptions  to  this  generali- 
sation. Among  these  are  Messrs.  Arkinstall 
Bros.'  “ Simplex  ” cinder-sifters  ; the  Adamant 
Company’s  opaline,  and  adamant  plaster  and 
chromolith  ; Orr's  “Duresco";  Morton’s 
“ Tynecastle  ” canvas  ; “ Willesden  " waterproof 
papers  and  canvas  ; James  Jones’s  reversible 
window  fittings,  which  are  among  the 
simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  we  have  seen  ; 
the  “Maiche"  automatic  water  - sterilising 
apparatus ; Jackson's  “ patent  self-feeding 
circulating  instantaneous  (domestic  water- 
boiler”  ; Stott's  mercury  gas-governor  ; J.  E. 
Webb’s  “Vaillard  Desmaroux  ” water-steri- 
liser ; J.  Defries  & Sons’  Pasteur  (Cham- 
berland)  filters  and  “ Equifex  ” disinfecting 
appliances  (another  interesting  exhibit  of  this 
firm  is  Dr.  Scurfield's  ventilation-indicator)  ; and 
A.  R.  Dean's  fibrous  plaster.  At  Stall  No.  1 77, 
among  other  books,  we  noticed  a book  of  dia- 
grams, with  brief  descriptions,  on  practical 
hygiene,  designed  and  written  by  Mr. 
Knight,  the  curator  of  the  Exhibition,  which 
should  be  of  use  to  students  and  teachers. 

We  trust  that  we  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
Exhibition  is  full  of  interest  and  variety,  and 
well  worth  a visit  from  all  engaged  in  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  buildings. 


The  following  are  the  awards  of  the  judges 

in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition,  omitting  those 

exhibits  which  it  does  not  come  within  our  pro- 
vince to  notice  : — 

Silver  Medals. 

Adams  & Co.,  Birmingham  : Automatic  Sewage  Lift. 

Cannon  Hollow-ware  Company  : Bilston,  Enamelled 
Cast  Iron. 

J.  Defries  & Sons,  London : Pasteur  (Chamber- 
land)  Filter. 

J.  Defries  & Sons,  London  : “ Equifex  ” Pressure 
Disinfecting  Apparatus. 

Ferrybridge  Foundry  Company,  Ferrybridge  : “ Fry- 
ston  ” Range. 

Hughes  & Lancaster,  London  : Shone's  Hydro- 
Pneumatic  Ejector. 

Maiche,  Ltd.,  London  : Automatic  Water-Steriliser. 

J.  Stott  & Co , Oldham  : Mercury  Gas-governor. 

Jas.E.Webb,  London  : “Vaillard  Desmaroux  "Water- 
Steriliser. 

Bronze  Medals. 

The  Adamant  Company,  Birmingham : Adamant 
Plaster  for  Walls  and  Ceilings. 

Adams  & Co.,  Birmingham  : Wedge  Disc  Valve. 

Arkinstall  Brothers,  Birmingham  : “ Simplex  ’’  Cinder- 
sifter. 

A.  Boake  Roberts  & Co.,  London  : Liquid  Sulphur 
Dioxide  for  Disinfection. 

Burn  Bros,  London  : Expanding  Drain-Stopper. 

The  Cannon  Hollow-ware  Company,  Bilston  : The 
“ Chef  ” Gas  Cooker. 

Davis  Gas  Stove  Company,  London  : Automatic  Gas 
Stove. 

A.  R.  Dean,  Birmingham  : Low-pressure  Ventilating 
Radiator. 

A.  R.  Dean,  Birmingham  : Fibrous  Plaster. 

J.  Duckett  & Son,  Burnley  : “ Louvre  ’’  Air  Bricks. 

J.  Duckett  & Son,  Burnley : Enamelled  Glazed 
Urinals. 

Eclipse  Brass  and  Copper  Company,  Halifax : 

Jackson's  Self-Feeding  Water-boiler. 

Farrer,  Barber,  & Co.,  Birmingham  : The  “ Helli- 
well  ” System  of  Glazing. 

Farrer,  Barber,  & Co.,  Birmingham  : Combined  Sink 
and  Lavatory. 

Formalin  Hygienic  Company,  London  : Formalin. 

W.  Harriman  & Co.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne : Floor 
Channels,  with  Sockets  for  Waste  Pipes. 

W.  Harriman  & Co.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  : Barron's 
Channel  Bends  made  to  pass  a Drain  Plug. 

James  Jones,  Birmingham  : Reversible  Window  with 
Lines  and  Weights. 

Bernard  Kuhn,  London  : Chinosol. 

Leeds  Art  Pottery  and  Tile  Company,  Leeds  : Wall 
Decorations  in  Leeds  Faience. 

C.  A.  Line,  Birmingham  : Willesden  Paper. 

C.  A.  Line,  Birmingham  : Tynecastle  Canvas. 

Mould's  Patent  Boiler  Bath  Company,  Birmingham  : 
Boiler  Bath. 

Newton  Chambers  & Co.,  Sheffield  : Izal. 

Oates  & Green,  Halifax : Glazed  Stoneware  Manger. 

Oates  & Green,  Halifax  : Salt  Glazed  Wash  Tub  and 
Rubber  Combined. 

Parker,  Winder,  & Achurch,  Birmingham  : Jones 
Combination  Bath. 

Parker,  Winder,  & Achurch,  Birmingham  : Ventilated 
Hot  Closet  for  Eagle  Stove. 

Pendleton  Sanitary  Engineering  Company,  Man- 
chester : Dr.  Quine’s  Ashbin. 

Rowe,  Bros.,  & Co.,  Birmingham  : Lead  Pipe  Made 
in  any  Length. 

Sanitary  Ventilating  Syndicate,  Dublin  : Water-closet 
Ventilating  Fan,  worked  by  high-pressure  supply 
to  flushing  cistern. 

Shanks  & Co.,  Barrhead  : “ Perfecto  ” Lavatory. 

Shanks  & Co.,  Barrhead  : “ Perfecto  ’ Bath. 

Silicate  Paint  Company,  London  : " Duresco.” 


Stocks,  Sons,  & Taylor,  Birmingham  : Hydraulic  Ram 
with  Valve. 

Summerscales  & Co.,  Keighley  : Washing  Machine 
for  Disinfecting  under  Steam  Pressure. 

Sutton  & Co.,  Overseal : Green’s  “ Wyvurst " Channels 
and  Inlets  for  Manholes. 

Twyford’s,  Hanley:  “Axis”  Water-closet,  with 
screw  brass  joint. 

Twyford's,  Hanley  : Triple  Vegetable  Sink. 

Twyford’s,  Hanley  : “ Ideal”  Sink  in  two  compart- 
ments. 

Deferred  for  Practical  Trial. 

Wm.  Thomas  Allen,  Birmingham  : Automatic  Flush- 
ing Tank. 

T.  Ash  & Co.,  Birmingham  : “ Acme  ” Ventilator. 

A.  Barraclough  & Co.,  Heckmondwike  Eureka  ” 
Lead  Waterpipe. 

Burn  Bros.,  London  : Steam  Heater  for  Hot-water 
Warming  and  Supply. 

Burn  Bros.,  London:  A Court  and  Binny’s  System  of 
Hot-water  Warming  and  Supply. 

J.  Duckett  & Son,  Burnley : Automatic  Grease 
Flusher. 

J.  Duckett  & Son,  Burnley : Automatic  Syphon 
Cistern. 

Evered  & Co.,  London  : Automatic  Flushing  Tank. 

Farrer,  Barber,  & Co.,  Birmingham  : Automatic 
Flushing  Tank. 

Hughes  & Lancaster,  London  : Fischer  System  of 
Water  Filtration. 

Geo.  Jennings,  London  : Duplex  Supply  and  Sanitary 
Waste  Valve. 

Mansfield  Patents  Company,  Mansfield  : Chimney 
Pot. 

Mansfield  Patents  Company,  Mansfield  : “ Mansfield” 
Ventilator. 

Parker,  Winder.  & Achurch,  Birmingham  : “ Vic- 
toria ” Ventilator. 

Parker,  Winder,  & Achurch,  Birmingham  : “ Em- 
press " Ventilator. 

Parker,  Winder,  & Achurch,  Birmingham  , “ Stan- 
dard" Ventilator. 

Plant  & Co.,  Birmingham  : Zinc  Roofing. 

“ Septic  " Tank  Syndicate,  Exeter  : “ Septic  ” Tank. 

Shanks  & Co.,  Barrhead  : Non-concussion  Taps. 

G.  Skey  & Co.,  Tamworth  : Spiralvent  Chimney  Top. 

Sterilite  Filter  Company,  Bury  : Sterilite  Filters. 

Sutton  & Co.,  Union  Pottery,  Overseal,  near  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch : Quarries  for  Heating  Drying 
Sheds. 

Twyford's,  Limited,  Hanley:  “Twycliffe”  Syphon 
Closet. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

The  opening  meeting  of  session  1898-99  of 
this  Association  was  held  on  Friday  last  week 
in  the  Meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
Regent-street,  Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes-Prynne, 
President,  occupying  the  chair. 

Annual  Report  and  Balance-sheet. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  the  adoption  of  the  annual 
report  and  balance-sheet  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Hampden  W.  Pratt,  past  President.  The  report 
will  be  found  on  page  145  and  subsequent 
pages  of  the  new  “Brown  Book,"  and  from  it 
we  learn  that  eighty-nine  new  members  were 
elected  during  the  session,  fourteen  members 
re-joined,  anddhe  losses  by  death,  resignation, 
and  other  causes,  amounted  to  thirty-five.  The 
Jubilee  Premises  Sub-Committee  has  met  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  has  been  decided  that 
before  establishing  a fund  for  acquiring  new 
premises  it  is  desirable  to  formulate  some  defi- 
nite scheme,  and  with  this  view  a well-known 
surveyor  and  land  agent  has  been  consulted, 
and  steps  have  been  taken  to  submit  to  the 
Committee  offers  and  proposals  for  suitable 
sites  or  premises.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped 
before  long  to  bring  the  matter  to  a practical 
issue.  The  report  states  that  the  Register  of 
Assistants  has  again  proved  of  great  service  to 
members,  the  number  of  applications  for 
assistants  being  larger  than  in  previous  ses- 
sions. The  educational  work  has  shown  an 
improvement  over  previous  sessions,  although 
there  was  a slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
students  attending  some  of  the  classes.  The 
excess  of  income  over  expenditure,  which  has 
been  carried  to  premises  and  general  fund,  was 
150/. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance-sheet,  said  it  was  gratifying 
that  the  membership  at  the  end  of  last  session 
was  the  largest  they  had  ever  had,  because 
that  not  only  showed  that  there  was  a yearly 
accession  of  members,  but  that  old  members 
retained  their  membership,  while  there  were 
others  who  rejoined,  and  thus  old  and  young 
combined  for  the  good  of  the  Association. 
The  meetings  were  well  attended  last  session, 
and  some  excellent  papers  were  read.  The 
educational  work  of  the  Association  was  well  | 


maintained,  although  the  number  of  students  I 
fell  off  slightly.  The  work  done  was,  on  the  I 
whole,  very  good  and  encouraging.  The  com-  I 
mittee  had  had  to  report  again  that  fewer  I 
students  went  up  into  the  advanced  divisions,  I 
and  that  was  a source  of  great  dissatisfaction  I 
to  them,  as  it  must  be  to  them  all,  and  some 
alteration  had  been  made  this  year  in  the  divi>-  I 
sions,  which  he  hoped  would  have  the  desiredi  I 
effect.  The  probability  was  that  the  alteration  I 
would  increase  the  attendance  in  Division  I.r  Q 
but  he  hoped  there  would  be  no  falling  off  in  I 
Division  II.  The  Studio  and  the  School  o£  i 
Design  had  been  carried  on  successfully  ; the  | 
Studio,  thanks  to  the  enthusiasm  and  the  H 
arduous  attention  shown  by  Mr.  Lewis  ; and  j 
the  School  of  Design,  thanks  to  the  visitors,  I 
past  presidents,  and  other  eminent  members  of  D 
the  profession,  who  had  so  kindly  and  cour-  I 
teously  given  their  assistance  in  the  past  as,  no-  H 
doubt,  they  would  in  the  future.  The  balance-  fl 
sheet  showed  a very  satisfactory  condition  of  j 
affairs,  and  there  was  a balance  on  the  right  fl 
side  of  150/.  The  subscriptions  were  slightly  | 
in  excess  of  last  year’s  in  consequence  of  the  H 
larger  membership.  There  was  another  satis-  fl 
factory  fact  to  mention,  and  that  was  that  the  (j 
students’  fees  for  lectures  and  classes  had  again  || 
been  sufficient  to  pay  the  lecturers  ; but  there  fl 
was  not  a great  surplus,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  members  who  derived  no  educational  adi- 
vantages,  the  Association  would  not  be  able  to- 
meet  its  expenses. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  in  seconding  the  mo- 
tion, said  it  was  an  agreeable  duty  he  had  to- 
perform  seeing  that  there  was  a balance  on  the  U 
right  side  of  the  account,  as  well  as  a reserve  fl 
fund  for  contingencies  ; and  it  was  particu-  fl 
larly  easy  to  second  such  a motion  when  it  hac?  I 
been  moved  by  their  Treasurer,  under  whose  fl 
able  guidance  last  session  as  President  the 
Association  had  flourished.  It  was  a sad  fact  I 
that  the  attendances  in  the  higher  division  I 
of  the  curriculum  were  unsatisfactory.  He  fl 
wished  the  profession  realised  more  fully  that  | 
the  Association  was  founded  and  maintained  1 
to  encourage  the  training  of  bond  fide  archi<-  I 
tects — of  men  who  were  going  through  a i 
regular  course  of  training  in  architects’  offices.  I 
The  Association  did  not  pretend  to  compete  fl 
with  polytechnics  and  so-called  schools  ofi  fl 
architecture,  in  which  a number  of  mere 
destined  for  all  kinds  of  trades,  and  especially 
the  building  trade,  went  through  an  architec- 
tural course.  The  Association  was  particularly 
for  architectural  pupils  and  that  class  of  men,  U 
and  if  principals  would  bear  that  in  mind,  and  fl 
urge  that  point  more  on  students  who  could 
afford  to  join  the  classes,  he  felt  sure  there 
would  not  be  a falling-off  in  the  attendance  in*  I] 
the  higher  division. 

Mr.  Owen  Fleming  said  he  desired  to  ask 
three  questions,  of  which  he  had  given  the  1 
President  notice.  1.  Were  the  Committee  yeti 
in  a position  to  make  any  definite  statement  a& 
to  the  probable  locality  of  the  proposed  new 
premises?  2.  Were  any,  and  if  so,  what  pro-  H 
visions  to  be  made  in  the  new  premises  for  the 
adequate  training  of  students  in  the  scientific  I 
handling  of  materials?  3.  Whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  general  body  before  com- 
mitting the  Association  to  any  particular  j 
scheme  ? 

The  President  said  he  must  answer  the  first 
question  in  the  negative  ; the  Committee  haefl 
not  decided  upon  any  definite  place  for  the  fl 
new  premises.  The  other  questions  were 
referred  to  in  the  address  which  he  was  about 
to  deliver. 

The  motion  having  been  carried,  Mr.  E.  ! 
Howley  Sim,  senior  hon.  secretary,  proposed4  m 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  hon.  auditors,  Messrs.. 

H.  P.  G.  Maule  and  J.  W.  Stonholdi 

Mr.  G.  B.  Carvill,  hon.  secretary,  seconded).  I 
and  the  motion  was  carried. 

A long  list  of  nominations  having  been  read,  ! 
the  President  announced  that  the  following  j 
gentlemen  had  been  reinstated  : — Messrs.  J.  A.  ,! 
Jones,  E.  A.  Rickards,  W.  N.  Richards,  A.  E..  1 

Bartlett,  A.  F.  Gadsdon,  and  F.  H.  Lynes. 

He  also  announced  that  Messrs.  Alfred  FF.  " 
Hart  and  H.  A.  Satchell  had  resigned  their  i 
seats  upon  the  Committee  in  accordance  with  i 
the  Standing  Orders,  which  require  any  office- 
bearer who  is  appointed  to  a paid  office  j 
(lectureships)  to  resign.  These  gentlemen, 
however,  submit  themselves  for  re-election. 

Mr.  Sim  announced  the  following  donations  ! 
to  the  library  : — “ Specifications  for  Building  J 
Works,”  by  F.  R.  Farrow,  presented  by  the  j 
Publisher  of  the  Builder  ; “ Architecture  among  )' 
I the  Poets,”  by  H.  H.  Staiham,  presented  by  1 
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B.  T.  Batsford  ; “ Academy  Architecture,  1898," 
presented  by  A.  Koch  ; and  “ Portfolio  of 
Indian  Architectural  Drawings  ” (Part  I.),  pre- 
sented by  E.  W.  Smith,  of  the;  Archeological 
Survey  of  India. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to 
the  donors, 

The  President  announced  that  the  Conver- 
sazione would  be  held  at  the  King’s  Hall  on 
the  21st  inst.  Several  contributors  had  kindly 
lent  pictures  for  the  occasion,  amongst  others 
being  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss,  Mr.  Axel  Haig,  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer. 

Presentation  of  Prizes , &c. 

The  President  then  presented  the  prizes, 
medals,  and  certificates  gained  during  the  past 
session.  The  following  is  the  full  list : — 

Number  of  Competitors  for  the  various  Prizes. 

A.A.  Medal  9 

Measured  Drawings  Prize  8 

Essay  Prize  3 

Andrew  Oliver  Prize 3 

Architectural  Union  Company’s  Prize  o 
Discussion  Section  Prize  1 


A.A.  Travelling  Studentship,  value  25/.,  and 
Bronze  Medal,  H.  F.  Waring. 

Second  Prize,  not  awarded. 

A.A.  Medal  (Silver  Medal  and  5/.  5s.),  F.  Dare 
Clapham. 

Second  Prize,  value  5/.  5s.,  T.  Tyrwhitt. 
Essay  Prize,  value  10/.  10s.  and  Silver  Medal, 
F.  N.  Reckitt. 

Measured  Drawings  Prize,  value  <1.  3s.,  A.  M. 
Torrance. 

Hon.  Mention,  J.  G.  N.  Clift. 

Andrew  Oliver  Prize,  value  5/.  5s.,  A.  J.  Roddis. 

Arthur  Cates  Scholarship,  value  10/.  10s., 
T.  Bee. 

Discussion  Section  Prize,  not  awarded. 
Architectural  Union  Company’s  Prize,  not 
awarded. 

Lectures : Divison  I. — Silver  Medal  and 
A.A.  Scholarship,  value  61.  6s.,  S.  H.  Goodwin  ; 
Bronze  Medal,  H.  S.  Barrett ; Hon.  Mention,  S. 
Wheeler.  Division  II. — Silver  Medal,  T.  G. 
Lucas  ; Bronze  Medal,  W.  M.  Settle  ; Hon. 
Mention,  H.  T.  Bromley. 

Studio  : Division  I. — Silver  Medal  and  Certi- 
ficate, not  awarded  ; Bronze  Medal  and  Certi- 
ficate, C.  H.  F.  Comyn.  Division  II. — Silver 
Medal  and  Certificate,  C.  E.  New  ; Bronze 
Medal  and  Certificate,  J.  G.  N.  Clift. 

Order  of  Merit.— Division  I. : — Greek  and 
Roman  Orders. — S.  H.  Goodwin,  Certificate  and 
Book  ; C.  L.  Fleming  Williams,  B.  J.  McAdam. 
Elementary  Construction. — S.  H.  Goodwin, 
Certificate  and  Book  ; H.  S.  Barrett,  A.  R. 
Conder.  English  Architecture. — S.  H.  Good- 
win, Certificate  and  Book  ; H.  S.  Barrett,  C. 
L.  Fleming  Williams.  Elementary  Physics, 
Formula:,  and  Calculations. — S.  H.  Goodwin, 
Certificate  and  Book  ; W.  J.  Davies,  Certificate 
and  Book  ; P.  B.  Dannatt,  S.  Wheeler.  Plane 
and  Solid  Geometry. — S.  H.  Goodwin,  Certifi- 
cate and  Book  : A.  R.  Conder,  H.  S.  Barrett. 
Mensuration,  Laud  Surveying,  and  Levelling. — 
S.  H.  Goodwin,  Certificate  and  Book;  P.  B. 
Dannatt,  C.  Bros. 

Division  II. : — Construction. — T.  G.  Lucas, 
Certificate  and  Book  ; W.  M.  Settle,  L.  I.  Wood. 
Materials. — T.  G.  Lucas,  Certificate  and  Book  ; 
R.  T.  Miller,  W.  M.  Settle.  Stresses  and  Strains. 
— H.  T.  Bromley,  Certificate;  W.  H.  Collin,  Cer- 
tificate ; G.  H.  Smith,  T.  G.  Lucas.  Drainage  and 
Water  Supply. — T.  G.  Lucas,  Certificate  ; W.  H. 
Collin.  Ventilation,  Lighting,  and  Healing. — 
R.  T.  Miller,  Certificate  ; T.  G.  Lucas,  J.  H.  A. 
Phillips.  Specifications  and  Estimates.  — J. 
Ormrod,  Certificate  ; M.  G.  Pechell,  F.  J.  O. 
Smith.  Elementary  Class  of  Design.  — Silver 
Medal,  Certificate,  and  Scholarship  value  5/.  5s., 
A.  H.  Goslett ; Bronze  Medal  and  Certificate, 
R.  H.  Butterworth  ; Hon.  Mention,  G.  Bailey, 
and  F.  J.  Corfield.  Advanced  Class  of  Design. — 
Silver  Medal,  Certificate,  and  Scholarship  value 
5/.  5s.  C.  L.  Brierley  ; Bronze  Medal  and  Cer- 
tificate, F.  N.  Reckitt.  Perspective. — L.  G. 
Detmar,  Book. 

The  Presidents  Address. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following 
address  : — 

Gentlemen  and  Brother  Students  in  Archi- 
tecture,— In  addressing  you  this  evening  I feel 
my  first  duty  is  to  thank  you  for  electing  me  to 
the  honoured  position  of  your  President  for 
the  ensuing  year.  In  accepting  that  important 
and  responsible  position,  let  me  assure  you  that 
my  heart  is  thoroughly  in  my  work,  and  it  will 
be  my  first  and  last  aim  to  pass  on  the  good 


traditions  of  this  chair  unsullied  to  my 
successor. 

With  regard  to  the  custom,  your  President’s 
Annual  Address,  it  may  be  looked  upon  by 
many  as  a necessary  evil,  and,  perhaps,  by 
none  more  so  than  the  President  himself. 
However,  custom  it  is,  and  I maintain  on  the 
whole  a healthful  custom,  as  although  in- 
volving almost  necessarily  some  repetition,  it 
enables  us  to  look  at  things  from  a somewhat 
different  point  of  view,  it  may  open  up  some 
further  field  for  thought,  and,  again,  it  may 
perhaps,  from  year  to  year,  help  to  inspire  or 
to  rekindle  enthusiasm  for  the  great  work 
being  carried  on  by  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion. 

Having  completed  our  fifty  years’  life  as  an 
Association,  and  entering  now  upon  the  first 
session  of  a new  decade,  we  are  in  a measure 
able  to  review  the  past  with  considerable 
satisfaction,  and,  with  past  experience  to  guide 
us,  to  look  forward  with  every  hope  of  even 
greater  success  in  the  future.  The  very  useful 
review  of  the  history  of  the  Association  given 
in  your  late  President’s  address  renders  it,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell 
further  upon  the  historical  side  except  only  as 
far  as  it  touches  upon  the  progress  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion. The  first  object  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Association  was  perhaps  necessarily  a some- 
what limited  one,  and  it  must  be  a source  of 
no  small  gratification  to  Professor  Kerr  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Cates  (now  our  oldest  member), 
and  other  of  the  promoters  who  are  still  amongst 
us,  to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much,  to  see  the 
vigorous  plant  that  has  grown  from  the  small 
seed  they  planted  and  nourished  with  so  much 
care  fifty  years  ago.  Whilst  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to 
the  first  promoters  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  yet  I feel  sure  that  they  will  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that  the  good  work  has 
been  well  carried  forward  by  many  able 
workers,  to  whom  we  owe  an  equal  debt  of 
gratitude  ; and  more  especially  to  those  who 
were  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  great 
revolution  in  our  mode  of  work,  and  launching 
the  new  scheme  of  education. 

Useful  as  the  educational  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation had  been  up  till  1891,  and  successful 
in  many  ways  as  had  been  the  results  of  the 
noble  and  generous  voluntary  support  given  in 
teaching  and  otherwise— and  again,  whilst  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  enthusiasm  inspired 
amongst  students  was  as  great,  if  not  even 
greater,  under  the  old  voluntary  system,  more 
especially  in  such  sections  as  the  old  Class 
of  Design,  yet  undoubtedly  with  the  rise  of 
numerous  Schools  of  Art  and  the  demands 
for  systematic  education  in  every  branch  of 
art  and  science,  it  became  absolutely  necessary, 
if  we  were  to  maintain  our  position  as  an 
educational  body,  that  our  whole  system  should 
be  worked  upon  more  methodical  lines  than 
heretofore  ; and  further  that  our  educational 
work  should  not  be  dependent  solely  on 
voluntary  effort.  How  much  this  great  need 
was  felt  by  those  most  interested  in  our 
welfare,  for  many  years  before  its  accom- 
plishment became  possible,  is  purely  a matter 
of  history. 

With  what  care  and  surprising  thoroughness 
the  new  scheme  was  at  last  launched,  and 
became  a living  factor  for  good,  under  the  able 
direction  of  our  energetic  past  presidents,  Mr. 
Stokes  and  Mr.  Baggallay,  and  no  less  energetic 
secretaries,  Farrow,  Gale,  and  Goldsmith,  we 
have  ample  evidence  in  the  original  Curriculum. 
This  Curriculum  was  at  once  simple  and  com- 
prehensive ; and  the  fact  that  so  few  altera- 
tions to  the  original  scheme  have  been  found 
nececessary,  speaks  wonders  for  the  care  and 
insight  of  its  framers.  Such  changes  as  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  are  the  outcome 
of  experience  in  actual  working,  and  that  further 
modifications  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  near 
future  is  more  than  probable.  Good  as  our 
start  in  thorough  educational  work  has  been, 
we  do  not  for  a moment  think  that  our  system 
is  yet  by  any  means  perfect.  Indeed,  there  are 
palpable  deficiencies,  and  especially  as  regards 
the  technical  and  practical  branches  of  our 
work,  upon  which  I shall  say  a few  words 
later  on. 

You  will,  I hope,  agree  with  me  when  I say 
that  it  is  not  well  that  we  should  always  be 
looking  only  at  the  bright  side  of  the  picture. 
There  is  certainly  another  side,  and  it  is  much 
better  to  face  it ; and  as  it  is  a matter  that 
affects  the  whole  body,  I trust  you  will  forgive 
me  if  I state  certain  facts  concerning  the  work 
of  the  last  few  sessions. 


One  of  the  greatest  disappointments  is,  per- 
haps, in  finding  how  few  students  compara- 
tively work  through  the  four  years’  course 
proposed  by  the  original  and  still  recommended 
by  the  present  Curriculum.  It  is  very  hard  to 
judge  exact  results  by  figures  only,  as  a 
majority  of  our  students  take  up  various  sub- 
jects, the  Studio  work,  or  especial  courses  of 
lectures,  separately.  I will,  therefore,  not 
attempt  to  compare  averages,  as  it  would 
probably  be  misleading ; nevertheless,  it  is 
distinctly  disappointing  to  find  that  out  of  all 
the  students  who  have  joined  during  the  years 
1891  to  1894  and  1895  inclusive,  only  eighteen 
have  taken  the  complete  four  years'  course. 
Of  this  number  seven  students  commenced 
their  studies  in  the  session  1891-92  ; live  in 
session  1892-93  ; five  in  session  1893-94  ; one 
in  session  1894-95. 

These  figures  at  least  indicate  that  the  four 
years’  course  is  either  not  generally  popular 
amongst  students  or  otherwise  that  the  majority 
of  students  do  not,  under  our  present  system  of 
pupilage,  find  it  practicable  to  carry  forward  a 
regular  four  years’  course  of  Architectural 
Association  instruction  in  addition  to  their 
other  work  ; and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  more  industrious  and  ambitious  students, 
or  those  with  more  time  at  their  disposal,  are 
tempted,  and  I think  wisely  so,  to  join  the 
Royal  Academy  Schools,  and  carry  on  the 
Royal  Academy  work  conjointly  with  that 
of  the  Association.  This  in  itself  may  to 
some  extent  tell  against  the  success  of  the  four 
years’  course  originally  proposed.  What  do 
we  learn  from  the  experience  of  our  various 
Divisions  of  work  ? When  the  work  was 
divided  into  four  Divisions,  it  was  Divisions  III. 
and  IV.  that  were  poorly  attended  ; when  the 
work  was  re-arranged  in  three  Divisions,  it 
was  Division  III.  that  languished,  and  now  that 
the  curriculum  is  once  more  modified  and 
excellently  arranged  for  the  complete  work  to 
be  included  in  two  divisions,  it  is  in  the  ad- 
vanced classes  of  Division  II.  that  there  is  still 
the  greatest  falling  off.  Indeed,  so  much  was 
this  the  case  during  the  last  session  that  the 
Committee  have  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to 
remove  the  valuable  lectures  on  General  His-  1 
tory,  and  those  on  Stresses  and  Strains,  from 
Division  II.  to  Division  I.,  and  to  make  Land 
Surveying,  originally  in  Division  I.,  one  of  the 
extra  subjects. 

This  will,  perhaps,  tend  to  make  the  lectures 
in  Division  I.  still  more  popular,  and  we  hope 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  attendance  at 
the  remaining  classes  in  Division  II.  But  I am 
not  confident  that  it  will  altogether  solve  the 
problem  as  to  why  it  is  that  the  majority  of 
students  do  not  follow  on  through  the  advanced 
classes. 

Personally,  my  view  is  that,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  present  system  of  pupilage  and 
other  difficulties  that  beset  the  architectural 
student,  a four  years’  course,  unless  under  a 
regular  college  system,  is  too  long,  and  that  a 
curriculum  drawn  up  for  a three  years'  com- 
plete course  would  be  more  popular  and 
successful  ; not  that  I think  four  years  under 
regular  systematic  work  too  much— per  sc— 
but  when  supplemented  by  office  and  other 
work,  it  becomes  impracticable.  In  saying 
this,  I am  aware  that  it  is  possible  for  a student 
to  cram  through  the  lectures  and  other  classes 
in  two  years,  but  in  doing  so  he  must  miss 
much  of  the  studio  work.  This  course  cannot 
be  too  strongly  deprecated.  That  it  is  resorted 
to  by  some  as  a means  of  cramming  up  for 
and  passing  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects’  examination  in  a limited  time,  is,  I 
regret  to  say,  only  too  true.  Again,  it  is  found 
that  many  students,  after  passing  through 
Division  I.,  go  to  a private  tutor,  for  getting 
up  the  advanced  subjects,  with  the  same  object. 

It  is,  I fear,  one  of  the  inevitable  evils  of  this 
otherwise  most  useful  examination,  that 
students  are  tempted  to  consider  the  passing  of 
this  examination  the  goal  of  their  ambition, 
and  to  make  the  historical,  theoretical,  and 
scientific  side  of  architecture  the  main  feature 
of  their  studies,  too  often  to  the  detriment  of 
the  practical  art  and  craft  side  of  their 
education. 

Whilst  I am  most  firmly  convinced  that  the 
reading,  the  study,  and  the  preparation  that  is 
necessary  for  these  examinations  is  simply 
invaluable  to  the  student  as  a means  to  an  end, 
and  that  even  the  examination  itself  may  be, 
and  is,  in  many  cases,  an  incentive  to  work, 
yet  one  cannot  but  deplore  that  the  passing  of 
the  examination  is  the  end  far  too  often  worked 
for,  and  not  architecture.  There  are  cer  tain 
peculiarities  I have  particularly  noticed  ab  out 
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the  man  whose  only  or  principal  qualification 
to  being  an  artist  is  the  passing  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  examination,  as 
opposed  to  the  artist  who  uses  the  examination, 
as  it  is  intended  to  be  used,  as  an  accessory 
to  his  art — the  former  invariably  wants  to  tell 
you  all  about  it — he  has  a wonderful  liking 
to  discourse  upon  his  book-learned  art  to 
others,  and  is  sublimely  critical  as  to  what  .is 
and  is  not  correct  in  style,  &c. 

For  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  however, 
let  me  repeat  that  I believe  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects’  examina- 
tions, within  limits,  to  be  a great  lever  for 
good,  both  as  an  incentive  to  study,  and  as  a 
test  of  study.  If  these  examinations  are  not, 
as  they  never  should  be  considered,  or  thought 
of,  as  a test  of  art,  they  may  I think  in  a 
measure  be  fairly  considered  as  a certain  quali- 
fication in  the  very  necessary  scientific  side  of 
our  art.  But  having  said  this,  I feel  I am  only 
expressing  the  views  of  all  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
Architectural  Association  when  I emphatically 
assert  that  in  no  way  whatever  do  we  as  an 
educational  body  encourage  a system  of 
cramming  students  for  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  or  any  other 
architectural  examination ; and  we  most 
strongly  deprecate  the  idea  of  our  classes 
being  used  for  that  end,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
studio  work,  which,  as  I have  before  said,  must 
of  necessity  be  the  case,  if  students  attempt  to 
confine  their  studies  to  a two  years’  course.  No, 
gentlemen,  the  whole  scheme  of  our  educa- 
tional work  is  based  upon  a much  firmer 
foundation  than  is  involved  in  cramming. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  framers  of  our  new 
scheme,  and  the  great  desire  of  those  who  have 
carried  on  that  scheme,  to  lay  a solid  founda- 
tion of  elementary  education,  and  to  build  up 
gradually  a superstructure,  that  should  be  as 
perfect  in  its  parts  as  we  could  make  it ; and 
in  this  system  was  it,  do  you  think,  for  one 
moment  desired  that  historical,  theoretical,  or 
even  scientific  study  should  be  the  backbone  of 
the  work  ? Surely  not ! The  studio  work,  and 
all  that  is  involved  in  it,  I venture  to  say, 
was  intended  to  be  the  backbone  of  all  other 
study— and  that  the  subjects  therein  taught, 
should  throughout  be  worked  conjointly  with 
the  lectures,  classes,  or  divisions.  It  is  here 
that  a student  will  first  learn  to  express  his 
thoughts  and  ideas  with  his  pencil — it  is  here 
that  he  will  learn  the  beauty,  relative  propor- 
tion, and  value  of  ornament  and  mouldings — 
it  is  here  that  he  will  be  able  to  formulate  his 
ideas  into  actual  working  formula — it  is  here 
that  he  will  be  able  to  test  the  value  of  what 
he  has  learnt  in  other  sections — and  last,  but 
not  least,  it  is  in  the  studio  that  he  will  learn 
the  fundamental  principles  of  design,  and 
having  gained  confidence  in  himself,  "will  have 
many  unrestricted  opportunities  of  showing 
that  individuality  in  design  which  I trust  it 
will  ever  be  the  object  of  the  Association  to 
encourage.  It  is  for  these  reasons  I say  that 
the  studio  work  should  be  considered  by 
our  students  as  the  very  basis  of  all  other 
work. 

Amongst  our  many  really  able  instructors,  it 
would  seem  invidious  to  pick  out  anyone  name, 
when  all,  in  their  particular  spheres  of  work, 
are  so  thoroughly  good,  was  it  not  for  the  fact, 
that  I am  now  more  particularly  dealing  with 
the  studio  work,  but  I think  all  who  know  Mr. 
Lewis  will  agree  with  me  that  he  is  simply 
facile  princcps  in  his  position  as  Studio  In- 
structor. 

Whilst  speaking  of  the  value  of  studio  work 
I want  to  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  very 
special  attention  to  one  important  section  of 
it — I refer  to  the  School  of  Design.  In  the 
August  number  of  Architectural  Association 
Notes  you  may  have  noticed  that  I took  the 
opportunity,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee, 
of  inserting  a short  note  upon  what,  in  our  new 
Brown  Book,  we  call  the  School  of  Design 
and  Handicraft.  Our  older  members  will  re- 
member how  popular  was  the  old  Class  of 
Design  in  years  gone  by.  I have  previously 
referred  to  the  enthusiasm  in  connexion  with 
this  class  under  the  old  voluntary  system.  Many 
men,  who  are  now  in  full  blown  practice,  will 
remember  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the 
Architectural  Association,  the  great  help  this  old 
Class  of  Design  was  to  them  in  their  early  days, 
and  I am  sure  I am  only  expressing  the  feelingsof 
many  when  I say  I shall  not  only  remember 
the  class  with  feelings  oi  gratitude  for  the  good 
I obtained  from  it,  but  with  feelings  of  affection 
for  the  many  friendships  that  resulted  from  our 
social  intercourse  and  friendly  rivalry.  Now, 


gentlemen,  this  is  the  class  in  our  present 
system  that  binds  us  most  closely  with  the 
past.  It  is  this  class  that  is  most  closely  allied 
to  the  voluntary  system  of  teaching.  The  in- 
structors, or  to  be  more  correct,  I should  say 
the  visitors  in  this  case,  give  their  services 
freely  and  ungrudgingly  for  the  good  of  the 
cause  as  of  old,  yet,  withal,  I regret  to  say  that 
we  have  to  deplore  a falling  off  in  this  School 
of  Design,  both  in  membership  and  quality  of 
work.  It  has  puzzled  the  Committee  a good 
deal  to  try  and  find  out  the  real  cause  of  this 
general  falling  off.  It  surely  cannot  be  that 
there  is  less  enthusiasm  amongst  students  for 
this  all  important  branch  of  study.  I do  not  be- 
lieve for  a moment  that  there  is  now  less  ability 
among  our  students  than  at  any  previous  period 
of  the  history  of  the  Architectural  Association. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  with  all  the  advantages  we  have  been  trying 
to  heap  up  for  the  future  happy  student  of  the 
Architectural  Association  that  we  comparatively 
old  fogies  shall  in  another  decade  be  left  far 
behind,  and  be  looking  on  with  wonder  and 
astonishment  at  the  freaks  and  fancies  of  the 
twentieth  century  style — what  shall  we  call  it? — 
the  coglomerate  style,  invented  by  those 
geniuses  we  hatched  and  nourished  with  so 
much  care  in  the  folds  of  the  Architectural 
Association.  But  joking  aside — it  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  this  School  of  Design  may  be  a great 
success  during  the  present  session,  and  in 
expressing  my  own  wish,  I am  of  course  only 
speaking  as  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the 
committee.  Feeling  that  the  fee  of  I /.  is.  might 
be  the  real  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
many  who  would  otherwise  join,  the  committee 
have,  and  I think  most  wisely,  decided  to  reduce 
the  fee  to  the  nominal  sum  of  5s-  in  both  the 
Elementary  and  Advanced  Class  of  Design.  I 
trust  that  this  inducement  alone  will  be  enough 
to  make  the  class  more  really  representative  of 
the  work  of  the  students  of  the  Architectural 
Association.  One  can  only  hope  that  on  the 
principle  that  lyou  value  most  what  you  pay 
most  for,  that  students  will  not  value  less  what 
they  are  paying  so  little  for.  The  very  name, 
and  the  object  of  the  class,  should,  of  course, 
in  itself  be  an  ample  inducement  for  any 
enthusiastic  student  to  join.  If,  however, 
further  inducement  were  needed,  surely  a 
glance  at  the  list  of  names  of  visitors  who, 
although  all  busy  men,  are  ready  to  give  their 
time,  energies,  and  experience  freely  and 
voluntarily  for  the  good  of  the  students,  should 
be  sufficient.  I will  not  now  say  more  on  this 
subject,  except  to  add  that  the  Committee  will 
watch  with  hopeful  interest  the  result  of  its 
endeavour  to  meet  the  convenience  and  re- 
quirements of  the  students  in  every  possible 
way. 

We  now  come  to  the  latter  part  of  our  title  : 
“School  of  Handicraft."  This  question  is  so 
mixed  up  with  that  of  premises  that  it  is  hard 
to  speak  of  them  apart.  Undoubtedly  the  want 
of  success  in  this  branch  of  our  work  is  owing 
to  the  want  of  technical  and  demonstration 
workshops  in  our  own  building. 

This  being  quite  impossible  at  56,  Great 
Marlborough-street,  the  Committee  in  past 
years  obtained  permission  for  students  to  attend 
various  workshops  and  Polytechnics,  a list  of 
which  was  given  in  the  Brown  Book.  The  re- 
sults are  not  encouraging,  and  personally  I 
think  the  reasons  are  obvious.  Suffice  it  to  say 
at  present,  that  during  the  past  session  not  a 
single  student  applied  to  be  allowed  to  attend 
the  Trades  Training  Schools,  or  the  Battersea 
and  Chelsea  Polytechnics.  Twelve  students 
however  attended  the  Masonry  and  Leadwork 
classes  at  the  Regent-street  Polytechnic  under 
the  direction  of  the  L.C.C.  Technical  Educa- 
tion Board.  But  12  out  of  176  students  is, 
indeed,  a small  proportion.  I suppose  that 
amongst  the  average  students  of  the  present 
day,  there  is  no  need  more  conspicuously 
apparent  than  the  want  of  thoroughly  practical 
knowledge  of  materials  and  their  proper  treat- 
ment constructionally  and  otherwise.  Our 
lectures  and  instruction  on  theoretical  con- 
struction are,  of  course,  very  valuable.  But 
practical  demonstration  in  a workshop  by  an 
expert,  mason,  carpenter,  bricklayer,  and 
plumber,  would  be  of  equal,  if  not  of  greater 
value  to  the  young  student,  and  is  in  any  case  a 
very  necessary  adjunct  to  theoretical  study. 

The  advice  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Street  to  a 
father  who  wished  to  send  his  son  to  him  as  a 
pupil,  was  : “ Please  send  your  son  to  the  work- 
shops of  a good  builder  for  a year  before 
sending  him  to  me,"  and  I feel  confident  that 
this  was  sound  advice,  and  I only  wish  that  it 
could  be  more  generally  followed  within 
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certain  limits  in  places  where  other  means 
of  practical  training  are  unattainable. 

We  all  know  what  severe  and  prolonged 
workshop  training  is  considered  necessary  for 
a civil  or  mechanical  engineer.  In  a modified 
degree,  it  is  not  one  bit  less  necessary  that  an 
architect  should  have  a similar  training  as  to  I 
the  quality,  uses,  and  correct  treatment  of  the  I 
materials  he  has  to  deal  with,  in  various  kinds  I 
of  building.  It  is  simply  deplorable,  compara- 
tively speaking,  how  little  really  thorough  I 

practical  knowledge  of  this  kind  exists,  and  I 

what  is  worse,  how  little  it  is  sought  for,  I 

amongst  the  great  majority  of  students.  This  I 

is  not,  of  course,  an  evil  by  any  means  I 

confined  to  the  present  generation  only.  I 

The  haphazard  system  of  learning  to  be  I 

an  architect  by  means  of  office  and  class  I 

training,  and  picking  up  the  practical  craft  I 

side  as  best  you  can,  has  been  quite  as  much  I 

an  evil  of  the  past  as  it  is  of  the  present  day—  I 

with  this  difference,  however,  that  at  the  I 

present  time  the  facilities  for  practical  craft  I 

training  are  so  much  greater  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago,  that  there  is  less  excuse  Sir 
students  not  profiting  by  their  numerous 
advantages.  I am  not,  for  a moment,  urging  I 
that  an  architect  should  himself  become  a 
perfect  craftsman  in  all  trades.  With  the  many  I 
qualifications  that  are  considered  requisite  for  I 
an  architect,  life  is  far  too  short  for  such  an  I 
ideal  ; but  I do  assert  that  an  architect,  worthy  I 
of  the  name,  should  have  such  a personal  I 
practical  knowledge  of  materials  and  actual  I 
workmanship  that  he  can  always  utilise  the  I 
former  to  the  best  advantage,  and  correct  the  I 
latter  when  defective,  in  all  trades  ; to  do  this  I 
he  must  gain  his  experience  on  the  actual  1 
building  or  by  practical  demonstration  in  the 
workshop.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I sincerely 
hope  we  shall  before  long  see  proper  demon- 
stration workshops  in  direct  connection  with, 
if  not  under  the  same  roof  as,  the  present  or 
future  Architectural  Association  premises. 
Until  such  arrangements  can  be  made,  I do 
hope  that  a larger  proportion  of  the  students 
will  join  such  Polytechnic  or  other  technical 
classes  as  they  may  find  most  convenient,  and 
that  all  will  take  every  possible  opportunity  of 
visiting  various  works  in  progress  wherever 
possible. 

Principals  can  in  a great  measure  help 
forward  their  pupils  in  this  way,  by  allowing 
them  continually  to  visit  works  they  may  have 
in  hand,  whereby  the  pupil  can  study  the  plans 
and  details  and  building  together.  And  further, 

I feel  sure  that  there  are  many  architects  who 
have  sufficient  interest  in  the  education  of  their 
younger  brethren  to  give  to  individual  Archi-  I 
tectural  Association  students  permission  to  fl 
visit  their  buildings.  Personally,  by  previous  I 
arrangement,  I should  be  always  pleased  to  I 
do  so. 

There  are  two  other  points  bearing  upon  the  fl 
work  of  the  last  session  that  I feel  bound  to 
touch  upon.  First,  that  the  instructors  do  not 
think  the  “home  work  ” is  as  good  as  it  should 
be,  and  the  second  is  the  want  of  support  given 
to  the  Modelling  Class.  As  regards  the  former, 
the  Association  cannot,  of  course,  attempt  to 
regulate  the  “ homework  " of  students,  but  let  | 
me  say  that  if  they  want  to  obtain  the  full  | 
benefit  of  the  lectures  and  classes  they  pay  for,  | 
homework  is  an  invaluable  accessory,  and  one  | 
which  by  being  neglected  leaves  the  individual 
student  the  main  sufferer.  And  with  reference  | 
to  the  latter,  what  I have  said  as  regards  work-  | 
shop  study  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  study 
of  modelling.  Wholly  independent  of  the  j 
intrinsic  value  of  modelling  as  a means  of  | 
learning  form  and  proportion,  and  the  value'  of  j 
light  and  shade  under  various  conditions,  and  i 
in  various  positions,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  I 
helps  to  an  architect  being  able  to  illustrate  fl 
his  requirements  as  to  ornament  or  intricate  H 
stone  work,  by  modelling  for  the  carver  or  1 
mason — and  it  is  a kind  of  illustration  that  both  I 
carver  and  mason  appreciate  far  more  than  a , 
pencil  sketch,  and  greatly  enhances  the  repu-  . | 
tation  and  respect  for  an  architect  among  the  c 
workmen.  Somehow  the  great  value  of  f 
modelling  is  not  properly  appreciated. 

In  Mr.  Pomeroy  we  have  an  instructor  1 
second  to  none  in  the  art,  and  this,  combined  1 
with  the  simple  facts  that  I have  stated  as  j 
regards  the  value  of  modelling  to  the  architect,  j 
should  tend  to  render  this  one  of  the  most  { 
popular  classes  in  the  Architectural  Association. 

I am  afraid  so  far  you  have  found  what  I j 
have  said  very  severely  practical,  but  I cannot  1 
but  feel  that  if  we  wish  to  make  the  Associa-  | 
tion  work  more  thoroughly  successful  than  it  : 
is,  it  is  well  that  we  should  at  times  look  at  the  1 
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severely  practical  side  of  things,  and  see  where 
our  defects  and  weaknesses  are,  that  we  may 
be  in  a better  position  to  remedy  them. 

To  turn  now  to  more  general  subjects. 
Undoubtedly  the  greatest  need  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  present  is  the  want  of  new  premises. 

For  years  past  this  need  has  been  unceasingly 
felt.  The  prospect  of  new  and  more  suitable 
premises  has  so  often  been  foreshadowed, 
unhappily  without  any  tangible  result,  that  I 
cannot  wonder  that  members  should  feel 
disappointed,  and,  consequently,  somewhat 
apathetic  on  the  subject.  But  I can  assure 
those  who  are  not  immediately  behind  the 
scenes  that  the  question  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  one,  and  beset  with  many  difficulties. 
The  Committee,  as  a body,  certainly  have  not 
shirked  the  question.  Time  after  time  have 
different  schemes  been  brought  before  them, 
and  many  hours  have  been  spent  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  possible  buildings,  and  yet  on  only  two 
occasions  have  we  come  anywhere  near  a 
solution  of  our  problem,  and  then  only  to  find 
our.i10Pes  blighted  by  some  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties. The  largeness  of  our  requirements 
and  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal  form  the 
two  great  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  our 
long-deferred  hope. 

In  company  with  several  of  my  predecessors 
in  the  chair,  I had  good  reasons  to  hope  that  I 
should  be  able  to  bring  before  you  this  evening 
a scheme  that  would  meet  our  requirements, 
and  it  is  with  much  regret  that  I find  myself 
at  the  last  moment  unable  to  do  so.  But  I can 
say  this  much,  that  the  Jubilee  Premises  Com- 
mittee have  under  consideration  another 
scheme  that  we  sincerely  trust  we  shall  be  able 
to  submit  for  your  consideration  at  no  distant 
date.  As  certain  questions  have  lately  been 
put  to  me  on  the  subject,  I will  briefly  state 
what  I consider  our  needs  are,  and  what  I 
shall  aim  at  obtaining  in  any  scheme  for  new 
premises. 

In  the  first  place,  I should  like  to  see  our 
Architectural  Association  centre  made  much 
more  of  a true  centre — a home,  or  club,  if  you 
like  it  better,  of  architectural  life  ; a place 
where  one  and  all  members  could  drop  in  at  all 
reasonable  hours  of  the  day  and  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  a good  common  room,  where 
light  refreshments  could  be  obtained,  and  a 
comfortable  reading  and  writing  and  smoking 
room  ; a place  where  one  would  not  feel 
ashamed  to  ask  a friend  or  client  to  meet  one, 
and  where  the  parents  and  guardians  of  any 
student  might  call  without  feeling  that  they 
were  visiting  a sort  of  architectural  wholesale 
warehouse  or  counting-house  ; and  last,  but  not 
least,  a place  where  country  members  or 
members  of  allied  societies  could  call  and  feel 
that  they  had  a homely  centre  in  this  great 
metropolis  where  they  would  be  always 
welcome  and  couldmeet  men  of  like  interests 
to  their  own. 

I have  no  wish  to  draw  any  fantastic  picture, 
but  in  my  humble  opinion  a modified  club  life, 
such  as  I have  referred  to,  would  be  of  great 
service  to  the  younger  as  well  as  the  older 
members  of  the  profession.  Within  proper 
limits  its  tendency  would  undoubtedly  be  for 
good  all  round  ; it  would  form  a social  back- 
ground to  the  otherwise  serious  educational 
work  of  the  Association,  which  would  reflect 
warmth  of  feeling  and  create  a spirit  of  esprit 
dc  corps  amongst  its  members.  I could  wish 
that  there  was  some  such  club  life  in  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  that  it  might  be 
in  reality  what  it  should  be,  the  proper  social, 
as  well  as  the  professional,  centre  in  London  for 
all  architects. 

In  addition  to  good  offices  and  library  and 
class-room  accommodation,  it  is,  I think,  desir- 
able that  we  should  have  our  own  meeting 
room  if  possible,  and  a large,  well-lighted  and 
ventilated  studio  will  be  an  essential  feature  ; 
and  the  next  important  new  requirement  should 
be  demonstration  workshops,  an  addition  which 
will,  I hope,  be  one  of  the  great  features  of  our 
future  educational  work.  You  will  notice  that 
I use  the  title  demonstration  workshops  ; I 
do  so  advisedly.  Any  scheme  for  extensive 
workshops  in  various  trades  would  (even  if  it 
were  desirable)  be  entirely  beyond  our  means. 
Men  who  wish  to  attend  regular  workshops 
where  they  can  see  a large  variety  of  work  can 
always  make  arrangements  with  some  good 
builder  to  do  so,  and  they  will  no  doubt  obtain 
a good  insight  into  practical  work.  There  are, 
however,  many  obvious  difficulties  and  I think 
some  objections  to  regular  builders’  workshops 
training.  To  begin  with,  any  one  who  wishes 
this  sort  of  training  to  be  of  real  service  to  him 
must  make  up  his  mind  that  no  half  measures 


will  be  successful.  He  must  drop  any  sort  of 
kid-glove  studentship,  and  be  ready  to  work 
with  his  hands,  and  on  the  same  footing  as  any 
ordinary  mechanic.  There  are  troublesome 
class  difficulties  and  craft  jealousies  to  be  faced 
— a footing  to  be  paid  for  ; added  to  which  there 
are  only  too  often  influences  of  a low  moral 
and  degrading  kind  that  cannot  be  healthful 
to  the  younger  student  just  starting  upon  his 
life’s  career  ; and  in  saying  this,  I speak  from 
personal  experience. 

Again,  hard  manual  work  at  the  bench  or 
banker  may  often  be  injurious  to  a man 
sketching  and  pencil  work. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I think  the  first 
practical  training  for  architectural  students 
should  be  in  technical  schools  and  demonstra- 
tion workshops  rather  than  at  the  actual  bench 
or  banker  at  a builder’s  works.  If  after  such 
training  a student  can  take  the  position  of  a 
clerk  of  works,  or  a place  under  a good  clerk 
of  works,  I believe  he  will  have  precisely  the 
kind  of  practical  training  that  an  architect 
requires. 

The  demonstration  workshops  that  I should 
like  to  see  in  connexion  with  the  Architectural 
Association  ought  to  consist  of  at  least  three 
large  rooms  : one  for  carpentry,  a second  for 
mason  and  bricklayers’  and  tilers’  work,  and  a 
third  for  plumbing  and  general  metal  work. 
The  furniture  would,  of  course,  consist  of 
benches,  bankers,  lathes,  and  other  necessary 
tools  and  appliances  on  a modified  scale  ; but, 
further,  it  should  be  furnished  with  models  of 
wood,  stone,  and  metal  construction,  and 
plumbers' work.  In  some  cases,  such  as  roofs, 
floors,  staircases,  and  groining,  the  models 
would  necessarily  be  on  a small  scale,  but  in 
all  cases  they  should  show  accurately  the 
construction,  with  joints,  tenons,  mortices, 
scarfings,  &c.,  complete.  But  for  such 
details  as  doors,  window  sashes,  and 
casements,  and  other  things  of  every-day 
use  that  will  readily  suggest  themselves,  full- 
size  models  would  be  more  useful,  and  so  made 
that  they  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put 
together  again,  so  as  to  be  copied,  bit  by  bit, 
to  small  scale  by  students.  It  may  be  objected 
that  the  cost  of  such  models  would  be  very 
considerable— which,  if  they  had  all  to  be 
especially  made,  would  certainly  be  the  case. 
But  I would  suggest  the  following  method  for 
the  commencement  of  work  in  this  new 
department  : — 

1.  That  the  initial  expense  to  the  Associa- 
tion would  be  the  necessary  fittings,  tools,  and 
materials.  When  these  were  once  obtained, 
the  fees  for  the  workshop  course  should  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  remaining 
expenses. 

2.  That  the  services  of  experts  in  each  of 
the  various  trades  should  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  fee,  and  that  the  duties  of  such 
experts  should  consist  of  descriptive  and  prac- 
tical lessons  in  setting  out  work  on  the  board 
from  scale  drawings,  and  as  to  the  best 
application  of  that  setting  out,  to  the  actual 
materials,  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results  and 
avoid  unnecessary  waste  — to  give  actual 
working  demonstration  on  the  bench  or  other- 
wise, in  preparing,  and  afterwards  putting 
together  the  model  to  be  constructed. 

3.  To  superintend  the  students’  work  in 
carrying  out  various  portions  of  the  same 
model  or  other  work  he  may  set  them  to  do. 

4.  That  certain  members  should  be  invited  to 
become  visitors,  and  that  they  should  from 
time  to  time  set  a subject  for  a model,  or  a 
problem,  and  give  designs  and  details,  say 
a in.  and  A in.  scale,  to  be  worked  out  in  proper 
materials  by  students  to  i£-in.  scale,  or  larger 
as  the  subject  might  allow.  By  this  means 
it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  in  a few  years  the 
Architectural  Association  would  have  a most 
valuable  set  of  models  always  ready  for 
reference,  made  by  the  students  themselves, 
under  the  supervision  of  an  expert,  and 
without  any  other  thamthe  ordinary  running 
expenses  being  entailed.  When  our  collection 
of  models  was  large  enough,  no  doubt  the 
students  who  made  future  models  would  be 
glad  to  keep  their  own  handiwork  in  memory 
of  the  happy  hours  spent  in  the  demonstration 
workshops  of  the  Architectural  Association. 

I may  here  remark  that  the  manual  labour 
involved  in  working  out  these  models  and 
details  to  scale  is  a very  different  matter  to 
working  on  large  planks  and  heavy  stones  in  a 
builder’s  yard,  yet,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  teaching  would  be  the  same,  and  that 
without  injury  to  the  hands  for  drawing 
purposes. 

Please  forgive  me  if  I seem  to  have  dwelt  on 


this  subject  at  some  length,  but  I feel  so 
strongly  that  this  addition  to  our  curriculum 
would  be  such  a popular  and  useful  feature  in 
our  future  work  that  I could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  my  views  plainly. 

There  is  one  other  class  that  I should  like  to 
see  revived  in  connexion  with  the  Studio,  and 
that  is  drawing  from  the  antique  and  from  the 
life.  I say  revived,  because  as  far  back  as 
1864  a class  was  started  for  this  end,  but  from 
lack  of  the  method  such  as  we  now  have  it  fell 
through.  I cannot  but  think  that  such  a class 
would  be  found  very  useful  to  many  of  our 
members  of  all  ages. 

I sincerely  trust  that  my  picture  of  what  we 
hope  for  in  our  new  premises  is  not  merely  a 
fancy  one  or  fated  never  to  take  substantial 
form,  but  that  ere  long  we  shall  see  it  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  that  our  long  and 
patient  waiting  will  only  make  us  value  the 
more  our  new  home,  wherever  it  may  be. 

Gentlemen,  at  the  commencement  of'  this 
paper  I addressed  you  as  fellow  students  in 
architecture.  Believe  me,  I meant  this  to  be 
no  mere  form  of  words.  I take  it  as  a simple 
axiom  that  we  are  one  and  all  students  in  our 
beloved  art,  and  this  is  an  axiom  that  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  for  I fear  that  after 
passing  through  the  first  stages  of  studentship 
and  commencing  practice  many  are  far  too  apt 
to  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  such  an  axiom 
without  carrying  forward  their  studies,  and 
thus  building  up  upon  the  foundation  of  their 
earlier  architectural  education.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  no  profession  or  art  needs 
more  keeping  up  and  continuous  study  than 
architecture,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  an 
architect  who  ceases  to  study,  not  only  by  book- 
work,  but  by  travelling  and  sketching,  becomes 
sooner  or  later  a more  or  less  repeating  machine.' 
His  ideas  crystallise,  and  his  designs  become 
cold  and  lifeless.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
hope  one  and  all  of  our  members  will  claim  the 
honourable  name  of  student  in  architecture. 
We  are  only  on  different  stages  of  the  ladder. 
To  those  who  are  just  commencing  their  climb 
let  me  say,  look  well  before  you  start.  Consider 
well  what  are  your  qualifications.  Can  you 
honestly  say  that  you  love  art  for  art's  sake,  that 
you  are  prepared  to  work  hard  and  in  a great 
measure  to  sacrifice  your  pleasure  for  your  art, 
that  you  do  not  take  up  architecture  merely 
because  it  is  a respectable  profession  ? If  so 
then  I think  you  may  go  forward  with  every 
confidence  of  future  success ; but  if  not, 
for  the  sake  of  your  future  happiness  and 
welfare,  you  had  far  better  turn  back  before  it 
is  too  late.  If  you  seek  an  easy-going  and 
lucrative  profession  only,  do  not  become  an 
architect.  The  practice  of  architecture  is 
neither  easy  nor  lucrative  : on  the  contrary  it 
is  one  of  the  hardest  working  and  most  poorly 
paid  of  professions,  as  a large  number  of  its 
members  have,  I am  afraid,  learnt  from  sad 
experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  sincerely 
enteis  into  the  true  art  side  of  architecture 
will  experience  great  pleasure  in  his  work  a 
pleasure  that  it  would  be  hard  to  surpass ’if 
indeed  to  equal,  in  any  other  profession ' or 
calling,  and  although  wealth  will  be  within  the 
grasp  of  comparatively  few  architects,  yet  with 
a true  love  for  his  art  as  his  main  guide,  with 
industry,  ordinary  business  capacity,  and  last 
but  not  least,  absolute  integrity  in  all  business 
transactions,  he  will  almost  invariably  be 
sufficiently  successful  to  render  his  professional 
career  a happy  one. 

In  speaking  of  architecture  as  a poorly-paid 
profession,  I am  reminded  of  a somewhat 
amusing  episode.  A client  of  mine  wrote  a 
certain  sanitary  surveyor  and  auctioneer  &c 
who  she  had  previously  employed  on  some 
sanitary  work,  complaining  that  his  charges 
which  I may  say  amounted  to  over  15  per  cent’ 
on  a total  expenditure  of  some  1,600/  were 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  charges  of  architects 
whom  she  had  employed  before  on  other  house 
work.  The  answer  of  the  sanitary  surveyor 
and  auctioneer,  &c.,  was  to  the  effect  that  of 
course  his  charges  were  quite  a different 
matter  to  those  of  an  ordinary  architect 
He  was  a specialist ! This,  at  least,  indicates 
that  there  are  some  people  who  think  that 
architects  must  be  poor  sort  of  things  to 
charge  so  little  ; and,  in  passing,  I ctnnot 
help  remarking  that  our  system  of  charges 
does  seem  somewhat  an  anomaly.  The  Scott 
Street,  or  Pearson  of  his  age,  charging  prel 
cisely  on  the  same  scale  as  Mr.  Tom  Brag 
architect,  auctioneer,  and  house  agent.  It  is 
somewhat  like  a Millais  or  Leighton  charging 
at  the  same  rate  per  square  foot  of  canvas  as 
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Mr.  Daub,  who  once  succeeded  in  getting  one 
of  his  pictures  marked  with  a big  D,  and  hung 
in  the  Academy.  The  result  is  too  often  that 
the  men  who  have  made  a name  get  more  than 
they  can  possibly  attend  to  properly,  whilst  the 
less-known  men  get  little  or  nothing  to  do.  I 
feel  that,  from  an  art  point  of  view,  it  is  an 
utterly  wrong  system,  but  as  the  public,  our 
patrons,  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  there  was 
an  equal  schedule  of  charges,  I acknowledge 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a remedy. 

Having,  in  the  early  part  of  my  address, 
referred  to  some  of  our  smaller  weaknesses  in 
working,  I think  I may  now  fairly  congratulate 
the  Architectural  Association  on  its  otherwise 
prosperous  position.  Our  roll  of  membership 
is  the  highest  on  record,  and  you  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  our  members  have  reached  a total 
of  more  than  1,220.  This  in  itself  is  sufficient 
to  show  how  widespread  is  the  interest  that  is 
taken  in  our  work,  and  how  popular  our 
Association  has  become  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession.  Added  to  this,  I am  glad  to  say 
that  in  spite  of  necessary  extra  expenditure, 
our  financial  position  is  still  sound  ; and  again, 
that  our  position  from  an  educational  point  of 
view  is  equally  sound,  in  that  our  many  able 
instructors  are  content  to  remain  with  us,  and 
to  thus  place  us  in  a position  of  being  able  to 
offer  students  advantages  in  architectural 
education  far  superior  to  that  offered  by  any 
other  institution  of  the  kind. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  signs  of  encourage- 
ment or  success.  The  rejoining  of  several  old 
members  who  had  allowed  their  membership 
to  lapse,  and  the  joining  of  some  new  members 
whose  names  are  well  known  in  the  profession 
has  been  quite  a feature  in  the  commencement 
of  this  session.  Amongst  the  former  I must 
mention  our  old  friend  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  who 
has  been  reinstated  as  a member  at  his  own 
request,  and  has  paid  up  his  subscription 
for  no  less  than  thirty-four  years,  placing 
him  now  in  the  honoured  position  of  the 
oldest  living  member  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  and  amongst  the  latter  are 
Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  and  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall. 
We  extend  to  these  gentlemen,  and  to  all 
who  have  joined  our  ranks,  in  like  manner, 
the  hand  of  good  fellowship  and  warm 
welcome,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  not  be 
content  with  adding  their  names  to  our  list  of 
members,  but  will  help  us  from  time  to  time 
as  occasion  may  require  with  their  counsel  and 
advice,  or  in  such  of  the  voluntary  work  that 
still  happily  remains  a part  of  our  system.  It 
is  here  that  I would  venture  to  make  an 
especial  appeal  to  the  profession  at  large  to 
join  our  ranks,  as  by  so  doing  they  will  not 
only  help  us  morally  by  their  sympathy,  but  by 
their  annual  subscriptions  will  help  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Architectural  Association 
financially. 

We  year  by  year  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
valuable  help  and  support  given  us  by  the 
Institute,  without  which  we  should  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  our  work. 
Whilst  I cannot  but  consider  that  the  Institute, 
as  the  leading  architectural  society  in  the  land, 
only  do  what  is  their  bounden^duty  in  helping 
forward  the  educational  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion, yet  the  help  they  give  us  is  the  more 
valued  because  it  is  given  freely,  and  without 
being  tramelled  with  conditions,  showing  that 
the  Council  have  faith  in  both  our  system  and 
our  officers. 

The  generous  financial  help  given  by  several 
leading  architects,  when  the  Association  most 
needed  it,  at  the  commencement  of  our  present 
scheme  of  education,  will  always  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude.  We  cannot,  however, 
expect  this  kind  of  help  except  on  very  especial 
occasions,  or  for  very  exceptional  purposes. 
Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  from  other 
architects,  who  have  been  fortunate  and  suc- 
cessful in  the  practice  of  their  art,  and  who 
have  not  previously  helped  our  cause,  that  they 
should  come  forward  and  help,  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  the  great  work  of  education  being 
carried  out  by  the  Architectural  Association. 

Is  this  work  to  be  left  to  a few  hard-working 
architects,  whose  enthusiasm  and  love  for  the 
future  welfare  of  their  art  urges  them  to  give 
their  time  and  talents  ungrudgingly  for  the 
cause  ? Can  we  allow  it  to  be  said  that 
we  as  a profession,  are  so  selfish,  so 
warped  in  our  ideas,  so  wrapped  up  in  our 
own  small  centres  of  art  and  petty  personal 
interests  that  we  forget,  or  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  remember,  that  there  is  a great 
cause  to  be  worked  for  as  well  as  that  which 
more  closely  concerns  ourselves  ? Surely  not ! 
If  the  helping  of  our  younger  brethren  in  their 
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early  architectural  training  tends  to  the  good 
of  that  great  cause  and  the  advancement  of  our 
art,  as  I maintain  it  does,  then,  surely,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  do  what  they  can  for  that  end. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I was  in 
the  Western  States  of  America,  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior,  an  American  friend  met  an 
old  priest,  who  was  a most  eloquent  preacher, 
and  asked  him  why  it  was  he  was  content  to 
stay  in  the,  then,  Wild  West,  on  a poor  income 
of  S500  a year,  when,  with  his  powers,  he 
could  get  S5,ooo  in  New  York.  His  answer  I 
have  always  remembered.  He  said  : “What 
you  say  may  be  true — what  is  §5,000  to  me, 
compared  with  my  duty  to  the  great  cause  ? I 
was  sent  to  take  charge  of  this  district.  I am 
doing  my  little  best  to  fulfil  my  duties.  When 
my  work  is  done  my  little  best  will  go  to 
strengthen  the  great  whole,  and  so  the  work  of 
the  great  church  advances.” 

I only  give  this  as  an  illustration  of  a noble 
example  of  self-abnegation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  body,  and  as  it  is  applicable  to  any 
act  of  unselfishness  for  the  good  of  others. 
Although  the  great  cause  referred  to  in  this 
simple  anecdote,  is,  of  course,  incomparably 
greater  than  ours,  yet  the  same  principle 
applies.  In  common  with  that  of  the  artist, 
our  art  of  architecture,  which  is  itself  noble  and 
refining,  calls  into  existence  one  touch  of  the 
Divine  Faculty — creative  genius.  We  have,  in 
that  art,  a great  cause  to  work  for,  and  the 
more  we  can  make  our  individual  work  tell  for 
the  good  of  the  cause  as  a great  whole,  and  the 
more  we  can  help  others  forward  in  working 
for  that  end,  the  better  it  will  be  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  advancement  of  our  art. 

Amongst  the  other  encouragements  in  out- 
work it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  the  growing 
interest  and  increased  attendance  at  our  fort- 
nightly meetings  and  the  success  of  the 
Discussion  Section. 

It  is  often  a cause  of  wonder  to  me  how  it  is 
that  the  papers  at  these  meetings  keep  up  to 
such  a high  standard  as  they  do.  As  a set  of 
educational  papers  they  are  most  valuable, 
and  judging  from  the  titles  and  well-known 
names  of  the  readers  of  papers  for  the  present 
Session  we  may  hope  for  excellent  results.  I 
do  hope  that  members  will  prove  their  appre- 
ciation by  a large  attendance,  and  further  that 
the  younger  members  will  try  and  join  in  the 
discussion  after  the  papers.  An  excellent 
syllabus  of  papers  has  also  been  arranged  by 
the  energetic  members  of  the  Discussion 
Section.  The  papers  of  this  section  are  often 
exceedingly  good,  as  may  be  judged  from  some 
of  those  we  have  published  in  the  “Archi- 
tectural Association  Notes.”  I should  strongly 
advise  students  to  join,  as  the  meetings  are  so 
arranged  as  not  to  clash  with  other  class  work, 
and  it  is  here  that  they  will  be  able  to  gain 
confidence  in  asking  questions  and  speaking  in 
public. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  Architectural 
Association  work  which  is  most  useful,  and  is 
now  as  successful  as  it  has  ever  been.  I refer 
to  the  social  side.  Now  there  are  some  to 
whom  this  side  of  our  system  is  somewhat  a 
stumbling  block.  They  think,  and  I have 
heard  some  say,  that  it  seems  a pity  we  should 
spend  money  on  such  frivolities  as  our  Annual 
Soiree  and  members’  smoking  soiree.  I must 
entirely  disagree  with  those  who  would  cavil 
with  us  on  this  point.  Their  objections  arise 
either  from  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
objects  of  our  social  gatherings,  or  else  from 
want  of  experience  in  the  work  of  such  a 
society  as  the  Architectural  Association.  I 
can,  of  course,  conceive  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  let  the  social  side  become  a too  prominent 
feature  in  our  system,  which  would  be 
distinctly  injurious  to  its  main  objects.  But 
under  our  present  elective  system,  in  which  a 
very  large  body  of  men  of  tried  experience 
have  a voice,  I believe  there  is  no  danger  of 
such  an  evil  happening. 

The  social  side  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion is,  and  I trust  always  will  be,  one  of  its 
great  features,  contrasting  as  it  does  favourably 
with  that  cold  red-tape  system  that  would  dub 
every  kind  of  relaxation  as  undignified,  and 
every  penny  that  was  spent  on  it  as  wasted. 
To  speak  more  strongly,  I would  say  that  the 
social  side  of  our  work  is  one  of  our  sheet- 
anchors.  Take  away  that  social  side  and  you 
will  have  a model  in  still  life,  perfect  perhaps 
in  its  form,  but  lifeless  and  without  soul. 
Indeed,  so  strongly  do  I feel  the  great  use  of 
the  social  side  of  our  work  that  my  great  wish, 
as  I have  before  stated,  is  to  see  a modified 
form  of  club  life  established  in  connexion  with 
our  new  premises. 
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It  is  this  social  side  that  is  one  of  the  main 
wants  of  the  Institute.  It  would  give  it  a kind 
of  life  and  soul  that  it  does  not  now  possess  ; it 
would  make  it  more  attractive  to  young  and 
old.  This  to  my  mind  is  an  exact  case  in  point 
— few  can  find  fault  with  the  thorough  and 
business-like  way  in  which  the  great  and 
excellent  work  of  the  Institute  is  carried  out, 
but  no  one  will  suggest  that  its  social  qualities 
as  a body,  almost  exclusively  confined  as  they 
are  to  a guinea  and  half  annual  dinner,  are 
such  as  to  inspire  fraternal  feelings  in  the 
bosom  of  the  most  warm-hearted  artist. 

But  in  the  Architectural  Association  one  of 
our  greatest  aims  is  to  encourage  that  social 
intercourse  which  is  so  valuable,  and  that 
strong  feeling  of  fraternity  that  should  exist 
amongst  all  true  artists.  In  a limited  way  our 
annual  excursion  helps  to  create,  extend,  and 
foster  that  warm  feeling  of  brotherly  equality 
in  art. 

One  episode  in  the  last  excursion  was  the 
admiration  called  forth  by  Nesfield’s  work  at 
Hampton-in-Arden,  Warwickshire — and  espe- 
cially his  careful  restoration  of  the  village 
church.  Here  I felt,  and  I think  we  all  felt,  a 
touch  of  brotherly  kinship  for  the  artist,  of 
whom  it  may  truly  be  said  “ though  dead,  he 
still  speaketh.” 

May  the  works  that  we  carry  out  speak  in 
the  same  language  to  future  generations,  and 
here  I cannot  help  referring  to  the  loss  we  in 
common  with  the  whole  art  world  have  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
Jones.  If  there  was  any  one  artist  more  than 
another  who  entered  soul  and  spirit  into  the 
greatness  of  his  art,  where  highest  aims  were 
purity  and  poetical  ideals,  whose  work  has 
influenced  the  whole  world  of  art,  and  the 
result  of  whose  influence  and  example  will  live 
on  for  generations  to  come,  that  artist  was 
Burne-Jones.  Such  a life,  and  such  art  as  his, 
must  mark  him  out  as  the  artist  among  artists 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  speaking  of  painters  generally,  one  could 
wish  that  they,  as  a body,  could  enter  more 
into  the  art  side  of  architecture  than  they  do. 
Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions,  but  as  a 
body,  I do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  they 
really  appreciate  architecture,  and  certainly 
very  few  take  any  trouble  to  learn  the  guiding 
principles  of  our  art.  The  more  they  do  so, 
the  more  will  architects  be  able  to  enter  into 
their  feelings,  with  results  that  cannot  help 
being  mutually  beneficial  in  case  of  decorative 
work.  Undoubtedly  we,  as  architects,  have 
many  bad  art  traditions  to  unlearn,  and  much 
more  that  is  good  to  learn.  We  are  much  too 
apt  to  accept  the  shoddy  decorator’s  bad  copies 
of  ill-drawn  medireval  work,  and  seek  to  obtain 
quantity  instead  of  quality.  It  is  only  the 
drawing  together  of  architects,  artists,  and 
sculptors  in  mutual  intercourse,  and  the 
exchange  of  ideas,  that  will  help  to  break  down 
the  ignorance  that  exists  on  both  sides,  and 
bring  about  the  harmonious  results  to  be 
desired. 

This  mutual  understanding  is  equally  if  not 
even  more  necessary  between  the  architect 
and  the  stained  glass  artist.  On  the  one  side, 
how  many  buildings  have  been  ruined  by  the 
stained  Iglass  put  into  the  windows,  owing  to 
the  entire  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
artist,  with  architectural  surroundings  ; and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  artist  is  trammelled  by  the  require- 
ments of  an  architect  who  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  the  correct  treatment  of  glass,  and 
seeks  rather  to  obtain  a series  of  copies  of 
pictures  in  glass  than  a glass  picture. 

The  employers  are,  of  course,  often  to  bl^me 
for  these  incongruous  results.  Their  estimate 
of  the  duties  and  capabilities  of  architects  is 
often,  and  not  without  cause,  a very  limited 
one.  That  the  architect’s  artistic  powers  should 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
drains,  and  ventilation,  does  not  occur  to  many  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  their  view  of  an  artist’s 
power,  simply  from  the  fact  that  he  is  called 
an  artist,  is  sometimes  extensive,  and  they 
would  deliver  the  work  of  decoration  of  a 
building  or  the  stained  windows  into  their 
hands  without  for  a moment  thinking  whether 
such  artist  has  any  sympathy  with  architec- 
ture, and  without  realising  that  the  whole 
architectural  proportions  and  effect  may  be 
simply  ruined  by  the  misapplication  of  colour 
decoration  and  ill-chosen  glass.  An  amusing 
instance  of  how  extensive  the  powers  of  an 
artist  are  considered  to  be  occurred  to  my 
brother,  who,  when  considering  the  scheme  for 
the  mural  decoration  in  one  of  my  churches, 
was  asked  mysteriously  by  the  churchwarden 
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if  he  could  consult  him  on  a small  matter  of 
i business.  “ The  truth  is,”  he  said,  “ 1 have  a 
friend  who  has  a false  nose,  and  she  wants  it 
painted  to  suit  her  complexion.  Will  you 
kindly  undertake  the  job?” 

But  whatever  our  powers,  be  they  limited  or 
extensive,  do  let  us,  as  a body,  try  our  best  to 
get  in  touch  with  artists  and  craftsmen  of  all 
kinds,  and  then  I feel  sure  that  those  whose 
work  is  worth  having  will  gladly  meet  us  half 
way,  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

In  drawing  to  the  close  of  an  address  of  this 
kind  one  feels  how  much  there  is  that  might 
be  said  with  advantage  on  many  points  that 
there  is  no  time  even  to  touch  upon,  and  how 
many  things  one  ought  to  have  said  that 
have  been  omitted.  But  please  forgive  such 
omissions,  and  although  what  I have  said  may 
at  times  have  seemed,  as  before  hinted,  some- 
what severely  practical,  I trust  you  will  believe 
that  the  sentiments  therein  expressed  are 
sincere. 

Gentlemen,  let  my  last  words  be  to  remind 
you  that  as  architects  our  responsibilities  are 
as  great  as  our  work  is  noble,  and  the  growing 
appl  vxiation  of  what  is  beautiful,  and  what  is 
highest  and  truest  in  our  art,  within  our  ranks, 
if  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  cannot  but  make  its 
influence  felt  in  the  outside  world.  Great  as 
has  been  the  advance  in  our  art  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  yet  arhitecture  as  an  art  is  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  only  beginning 
to  be  recognised  as  such  by  people  at  large. 
Officially,  the  best  representatives  of  our  art, 
the  men  who  are  entrusted  with  the  building 
up  of  the  nation’s  monuments  of  peace  and 

posterity,  remain  unrecognised  and  unrewarded. 

A great,  free,  and  enlightened  daily  Press  as 
yet  treats  architecture  with  comparative  in- 
difference, and  from  simple  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  work  involved  in  the  design  for  any 
great  building,  in  many  cases  consigns  the 
name  of  an  architect  to  oblivion.  For  some 
of  this  indifference,  and  want  of  public  acknow- 
ledgment, we,  as  a profession,  have  in  a 
measure  ourselves  to  blame.  When  people 
have  forced  upon  them  such  buildings  as  have 
lately  been  allowed  to  disfigure  such  sites  as 
the  Embankment  (near  Somerset  House)  and 
Victoria-street,  Westminster  ; and  when  build- 
ings that  have  been  erected  at  great  cost  have, 
from  time  to  time,  to  be  condemned,  as  unsafe 
through  structural  defects,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  cry  out — Where  is  the  art  and  science  in 
architecture  ? 

It  is  the  object  of  improving  matters  that 
forms  the  very  raison  d'etre  of  our  Association. 
But  we  must  also  remember  that  however 
much  we  may  value  the  appreciation  of  others, 
our  art,  as  such,  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon 
public  appreciation,  which  as  all  know  is  a 
fickle  quantity.  The  highest  art  is  the  true 
reflex  of  the  inner  man.  Let  your  work  be 
truly  your  own  work  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  stamped  indelibly  with  your  own  indi- 
viduality. It  is  by  such  work  you  will  make  your 
“little  best”  strengthen  the  great  whole,  and 
advance  our  art.  We  architects  are  the  writers 
of  a nation's  history  in  stone,  brick,  mortar, 
and  metal.  It  is  our  work  that  will  speak  of 
the  nobility  and  greatness,  or  weakness  and 
depravity,  the  richness  or  poverty  of  a nation. 
Think  of  the  history  that  is  recorded  to  us 
by  the  great  architectural  works  of  Egypt, 
India,  Athens,  or  iRome  — think  again,  how 
accurately  the  work  of  the  early  and  mediaeval 
times  describes  the  character  of  men  then 
living.  Surely  an  art  such  as  this  is  worth 
living  and  working  for. 

To  us  in  a great  measure  is  entrusted  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  community,  to  us 
the  faising  of  great  municipal  and  national 
monuments,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  us  is 
given  the  honour  of  designing  temples  for  the 
worship  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe, 
buildings  that  will  each,  in  their  own  way,  in 
the  future,  influence  men’s  minds  for  good  or 
for  ill,  as  the  buildings  of  our  forefathers  have 
influenced  our  own. 

For  students,  let  my  last  words  be  those  of 
Bacon  : “ Our  studies  serve  for  delight,  for 
ornament,  and  for  ability.” 


Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  said  he  wished  to  propose 
a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
what  had  been  one  of  the  best  written  and 
most  comprehensive  addresses  ever  delivered 
in  that  room.  The  President  had  shown  all 
that  the  Association  should  strive  to  do  and 
might  do,  and  had  put  before  them  some  of  the 
difficulties  yvhich  beset  them,  one  of  which  was 
the  insufficient  attendance  at  the  higher  classes 
of  the  curriculum.  The  President  had  men- 


tioned that  some  subjects  had  been  transferred 
from  the  second  to  the  first  division,  in  order 
to  get  them  into  the  division  which  was  best 
attended  by  students.  He  (the  speaker)  thought 
that  the  proper  object  of  the  first  division  should 
be  to  give  elementary  instruction  in  the  sciences 
which  bore  upon  architecture,  and  in  the  second 
division  the  instruction  should  deal  with  special 
problems  of  construction.  Therefore,  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  was  an  improvement.  The 
general  history  lectures  ought  always  to  have 
been  in  the  first  division.  Surveying,  which 
had  now  been  made  an  extra  subject,  ought 
never  to  have  been  in  the  first  division  ; it  was 
rightly  placed  as  an  extra  subject,  for  it  was 
not  a necessary  part  of  architectural  practice. 
Nevertheless,  he  would  urge  young  men  not  to 
despise  it,  for  the  capability  of  making  a good 
survey  was  of  great  advantage  sometimes,  and 
it  was  also  healthy  and  enjoyable  work.  He 
spoke  from  experience,  for  in  his  pupilage  and 
“ assistant " days  he  had  done  a good  deal  of  sur- 
veying work.  As  to  the  reasons  why  the  curri- 
culum of  the  Association  was  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  as  much  as  it  should  be,  was  it  not 
partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  continuing 
the  latter  part  of  the  course  along  with  office 
work  ? The  President  had  referred  to  the 
importance  of  demonstration  classes  and  work- 
shops, and  had  spoken  of  the  disadvantages  of 
apprenticeship  of  young  architects  in  a builder’s 
yard.  He  thought  the  President  was  quite 
right.  For  a man  who  was  to  become  an 
architect  and  use  his  pencil  to  a certain  extent, 
apprenticeship  in  a builder’s  yard  was  too 
rough.  The  architect  was  not  like  the 
engineer,  who  was  called  upon  to  design 
severely  practical  work,  and  for  whom  such  a 
training  would  be  suitable.  If,  in  the  brilliant 
future  which  the  President  had  painted,  they 
had  a sufficient  number  of  practical  classes  in 
their  new  premises,  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  arrange  for  students  to  attend  those  classes 
for,  say,  two  years,  with  the  idea  that  at  the 
end  of  that  period  they  should  enter  offices  and 
give  their  attention  to  learning  the  practical 
work  of  an  architect’s  business  ? The  classes 
would  be  more  thoroughly  made  use  of  by 
students,  who  would  not  attempt  to  do  more 
than  their  time  or  strength  would  permit.  He 
agreed  in  to/o  with  the  President  in  regarding 
the  Examination  of  the  Institute  as  not  being  an 
end  in  itself.  The  Examination  had  been  of  great 
use  in  encouraging  young  men  to  give  their 
minds  to  obtain  a sound  practical  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  their  profession.  That,  he 
thought,  was  the  real  and  only  proper  object  of 
it.  They  could  not  teach  or  examine  in  art  in 
that  sense,  but  they  could  teach  and  train  and 
examine  in  scientific  knowledge.  The  Studio 
was  another  and  most  important  branch  of  the 
work  of  the  Association.  It  was  a place  where, 
as  the  President  said,  a student  would  learn  to 
express  his  thoughts  with  his  pencil.  He  (the 
speaker)  was  glad  to  hear  the  President  say 
that,  for  there  were  those  who  would  say  that 
the  Studio  was  a place  where  a student  should 
learn  to  work  with  his  hands.  Architecture 
was  an  intellectual  conception  and  a man 
could  not  make  a satisfactory  intellectual  con- 
ception of  a whole  building  if  he  had  to  split 
up  his  thought  on  the  carving,  or  moulding,  or 
on  every  little  part,  and  make  himself  a prac- 
tical mason  or  carver.  What  an  architect  had 
to  do  was  to  make  an  artistic  conception, 
though,  of  course,  he  must  understand  the 
nature  of  materials  and  the  conditions  of  work. 
The  really  true  and  the  born  architect  was 
the  man  who  was  able  to  grasp  a special 
problem  put  before  him  and  see  how  it  could 
best  be  dealt  with.  It  was  important  to  bring 
that  before  people  both  inside  and  outside  the 
profession,  because  people  often  went  to  a 
particular  architect  because  he  had  erected 
buildings  of  a certain  class,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  find  out  whether  he  had  done  them 
well  or  not.  They  forgot  that  every  architect 
who  specially  designed  farmhouses,  work- 
houses,  hospitals,  or  libraries,  for  instance, 
once  did  so  for  the  first  time.  Young  archi- 
tects, when  called  upon  for  buddings  requiring 
special  knowledge,  instead  of^being  ?iraid  of 
the  work  should  completely  give  tnSir  minds 
to  it — look  up  all  that  had  been  done  or 
written  on  the  subject,  and  then  consider 
whether  they  had  any  improvement  to  add.  A 
man  who  earnestly  set  himself  to  learn  what  had 
been  done  by  others,  would  learn  more  in  a fort- 
night than  the  man  who  pursued  his  studies  in  a 
desultory  way  would  learn  in  six  months.  As 
to  the  social  side  of  the  work  of  the  Association, 
he  agreed  with  the  President  as  to  its  value, 
but  he  wanted  to  ask  whether  the  music-hall 


element  was  necessary  at  the  smoking  con- 
certs. He  went  to  the  last  smoking  concert, 
which,  in  some  respects,  was  a little  vulgar, 
and  he  thought  “ Is  it  not  possible  for  a com- 
pany of  artists  to  amuse  themselves  artistically, 
in  a refined  way?”  Another  point  to  which 
the  President  had  referred,  the  manner  in  which 
architects  were  treated  in  this  country,  was  a 
painful  subject.  He  would  mention  a little 
fact  which  showed  the  contrast  in  this  respect 
between  this  country  and  France.  He  was 
recently  looking  at  a photograph  of  the  grand 
staircase  of  the  Paris  Opera  House,  taken  at 
the  time  of  its  opening  by  the  late  Emperor. 
The  photograph  was  taken  as  the  Emperor 
and  his  suite  were  ascending  the  stairs,  and 
on  the  first  landing  the  central  figure  was  that 
of  M.  Gamier,  the  architect,  placed  there  to 
welcome  his  Sovereign  into  the  building  which 
he  had  designed.  In  England,  on  such  an 
occasion,  the  architect  would  be  left  to  find  a 
back  seat  where  he  could,  and  the  reporters 
would  probably  not  even  give  his  name. 

Mr.  Beresford  Pite,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  he  must  congratulate  the  Associa- 
tion upon  the  manifest  fitness  of  the  President 
for  the  task  of  conducting  the  educational 
work  during  the  coming  year.  The  influence 
of  association  amongst  them  upon  their  educa- 
tional work  must  never  be  overlooked,  and 
their  President's  address,  as  well  as  other 
functions,  told  for  association.  The  Associa- 
tion had  learnt  by  experience  how  the  archi- 
tectural student  of  the  day  desired  to  be 
trained.  Inasmuch  as  the  Association  origi- 
nally designed  a four  years’  course,  and  found 
it  was  not  altogether  popular,  and  had  to  fall 
back  on  a three  years’  course,  and  finally  on  a 
two  years’  course,  they  would  soon  arrive  at 
what  was  after  all  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  architectural  education,  because  no  method, 
however  scientific  in  its  arrangements, 
would  be  satisfactory — at  all  events  with  the 
Association — until  students  were  attracted  to 
it.  He  thought  they  might  rest  satisfied  that 
the  Committee,  who  were  elected  annually, 
could  not  afford  to  adopt  any  scheme  of  educa- 
tion which  would  not  be  popular  or  satisfactory 
to  the  members  whom  they  sought  to  educate. 
The  members  should  not  forget  that  they  thus 
had  a responsibility  in  taking  part  in  forming  a 
scheme  for  their  own  educatiou — which  was  of 
more  importance  than  some  would  allow.  The 
growth  of  the  arts  and  crafts  movement  had 
not  only  influenced  the  third  and  fourth  years’ 
courses  of  their  work,  but  it  had  to  some  extent 
impoverished  the  second  year  ; but  the  Com- 
mittee were  alive  to  it.  The  scheme  of 
education  was  formulated  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  new  conditions  created  by  the 
Institute  examination.  That  examination  was 
being  modified,  and  the  scheme  of  the  Associa- 
tion must  be  modified  with  it.  He  hoped 
sincerely  that  the  examination  scheme  would 
be  modified  yet  further,  and  that  they  would 
yet  get  away  from  the  stiff-covered  history 
books,  and  learn  to  look  at  architecture 
for  themselves.  But  with  regard  to  the  Asso- 
ciation schemes,  they  must  give  some  credit  to 
certain  older  members  of  the  committee  for 
what  had  been  done  to  meet  present-day  needs. 

An  architect  could  not  design  in  a material  the 
nature  of  which  he  is  unacquainted  with  ; but 
if  it  were  necessary  for  a man,  in  order  to 
design,  say,  fine  iron  work,  to  hammer  it  out 
with  his  own  hands,  that  man  must  be  content 
to  die  and  be  re-incarnated  two  centuries  ago, 
where  he  would  be  brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
that  magnificent  generation  of  born  smiths  who 
created  the  ironwork  of  the  Early  and  Later 
Renaissance.  We  did  not  live  in  that  age  ; he 
wished  we  did  ; William  Morris  wished  so, 
and  some  of  his  followers  wished  to  put  us 
back  to  it.  When  and  if  that  age  did  return  we 
should  be  able  to  do  our  share  in  its  work  ; but 
at  the  present  time  we  must  do  the  work  of  the 
present  age.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  best  they  could  do  was  to  throw  all  their 
energy  into  the  work  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  he  was  one  of  the  newest 
members  of  the  Association,  but  he  had  always 
had  very  great  sympathy  with  its  work,  and 
had  watched  its  growth  and  progress  with 
pleasure.  When  the  scheme  of  education  was 
first  started,  he  was  for  two  years  one  of  the 
lecturers.  He  had  about  seventeen  in  his  class, 
though  the  subject,  viz.,  architectural  practice, 
was  not  the  most  interesting,  though  it  was 
one  of  the  most  necessary  branches  of  an 
architect’s  education.  He  was  sorry  to  hear 
that  it  had  been  found  that  a four  years’  course 
was  too  long  ; no  doubt  the  want  of  success  of 
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the  later  divisions  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
students  who  were  working  in  offices  had  not 
time  enough  to  devote  to  the  classes.  As  to 
the  question  of  putting  the  subject  of  archi- 
tectural history  in  an  early  division,  in  his 
opinion  there  was  a danger  in  doing  so.  A 
young  student  whose  mind  was  a blank 
on  the  subject  might  be  too  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  history  of  Greek,  or  Mediaeval, 
or  older  work,  and  when  he  began  to 
design  for  himself  he  would  feel  that  he  must 
design  in  those  styles.  The  young  student  should 
be  taught  to  study  the  subject  of  architecture 
from  the  artistic  and  intellectual  points  of  view, 
and  when  he  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
design,  some  knowledge  of  how  to  appre- 
ciate work,  then  he  should  study  the  monuments 
of  past  time.  He  agreed  as  to  the  drawback 
in  the  way  of  a student  working  in  a workshop. 
A young  student’s  hand  would  soon  become 
unfitted  for  pencil  work  if  he  used  a mason’s 
hammer  or  other  tools.  He  very  much  doubted 
whether  many  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
past  went  through  such  a course  of  study  at  all. 
Besides,  to  do  all  that  was  expected  of  him, 
a student  needed  two  or  three  lives.  He 
thoroughly  agreed  as  to  the  value  of  the 
social  side  of  the  work  of  the  Association.  An 
eminent  scientist  at  the  recent  Sanitary  Con- 
gress at  Birmingham  said  that  one  of  the  best 
things  for  health  was  the  frivolous  conversation 
that  took  place  at  the  dinner  table.  He  agreed, 
however,  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Statham  as 
to  the  mistake  of  introducing  a music-hall  ele- 
ment into  the  smoking  concerts.  They  could 
get  plenty  of  good  music  and  entertainment 
without  finding  it  necessary  to  bring  them  from 
the  music-halls.  With  reference  to  the  general 
question  of  architecture,  they  must  all  be 
delighted  to  see  the  immense  progress  that  had 
taken  place  in  design.  No  one  would  think 
now  of  building  for  the  chief  post-office  such  a 
building  as  was  to  be  found  at  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Statham  was 
right  in  saying  that  a trained  architect  was  as 
capable  of  designing  a good  building  the  first 
time  he  tried  as  he  was  the  sixtieth — probably 
better,  for  he  would  be  likely  to  give  his  whole 
thought  to  his  first  work. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  said  they  had  listened 
that  evening  to  a most  excellent  address,  which 
had  been  delivered  in  an  excellent  manner. 
He  had  seldom  listened  to  an  address  with 
more  pleasure. 

Mr.  Walter  Millard  said  that  the  President’s 
remark,  as  to  the  value  of  experience  gained 
on  the  actual  building,  reminded  him  of  an 
old  story  concerning  a certain  young  architect 
who  once  faced  an  angry  builder  high  up  on 
the  scaffold  of  a church  tower  he  was  building. 
The  builder  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  seriously 
threaten  to  pitch  the  architect  off ; whereupon 
the  latter,  looking  the  man-  straight  in  the 
face,  replied  : “ All  right — but  we  go  together  ! ” 
That  architect’s  name  was  Fellowes-Prynne  ; 
and  the  anecdote  would  serve  to  show  what 
sort  of  a man  their  President  was. 

Mr.  Seth-Smith  said  he  supported  all  that 
had  been  said  as  to  the  objects  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Institute,  but  there  were  one  or  two 
words  in  the  address  which  were  capable  of 
an  interpretation  different,  perhaps,  from  what 
the  President  intended.  If  the  examinations 
were  not  a test,  to  some  extent,  of  art,  the 
sooner  they  did  away  with  them  the  better. 
The  degree  could  not  be  tested,  but  surely 
they  could  test  a man’s  power  of  draughtsman- 
ship and  design  sufficiently  to  ensure  his  not 
being  a disgrace  to  his  calling.  If  not,  the 
Institute  would  be  filled  with  men  who  were 
mere  builders. 

Mr.  Statham  then  put  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President,  in  response,  said  that  during 
his  term  of  office  he  should  endeavour  to  do  his 
“ little  best  ” for  the  benefit  of  their  great  art. 
He  cordially  agreed  with  what  had  been  said 
by  Mr.  Statham  and  others  about  the  social 
side  of  their  work.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  his  mind,  or  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
had  the  interest  of  the  Association  at  heart, 
than  that  the  social  meetings  should  become 
vulgar  or  low.  If  the  members  themselves 
would  help  in  this  work,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  acting  and  musical  genius  amongst  them, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  get  assistance  from 
the  music-halls,  and  their  entertainments  would 
be  as  amusing  and  comical  as  ever. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  next 
ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  28th  inst., 
when  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Newberry  will  be 
read  on  “ Excavations  at  Thebes.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 
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MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Gazette  dcs  Beaux- Arts  includes  an 
article  on  Gaetan  Merchi,  under  the  title  “ Un 
Sculpteur  Oublie,”  and  the  conclusion  of  M. 
Cagnat’s  article  on  the  remains  at  Timgad— 

“ La  Resurrection  d’une  Ville  Antique,”  with 
views  of  the  theatre  and  forum,  &c.  M.  de 
Vasselot's  article  on  “ Le  Tresor  de  l'Abbaye 
de  Quedlinburg”  introduces  us,  among  other 
things,  to  a splendid  Medieval  book  cover  and 
a carved  wooden  coffer  with  silver-gilt  decora- 
tions. Lady  Dilke  contributes  an  article  on 
the  exhibition  of  French  pictures  at  the  Guild- 
hall. We  should  have  preferred  a French 
opinion  on  it. 

The  illustrations  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Architectural  Review  (Boston)  show  curiously 
how  the  Americans,  after  a kind  of  brief  spasm 
of  originality,  are  returning  to  old  models.  The 
County  Court  House,  Worcester  (Mass.)  is  a 
pure  Greek  building  by  Messrs.  Andrews, 
Jaques,  & Rantoul ; the  Roxburg  High  School, 
by  the  same  architects,  is  late  “ Domestic 
Gothic;”  the  Randall  Dining  Hall,  Harvard, 
by  Messrs.  Wheelwright  & Haven,  is  a piece 
of  Roman  Classic  in  brickwork.  The  first- 
named  building,  the  Worcester  Court-house, 
is  a very  elegant  “ composition  ” (the  expres- 
sion exactly  suits  it),  and  the  management  of 
the  external  steps  and  approaches  is  good. 
The  number  contains  an  article  (not  concluded) 
on  “The  Architectural  Work  of  Charles 
Gamier.”  The  author,  while  recognising  fully 
the  remarkable  merits  of  the  Paris  Opera 
House  as  a whole,  is  we  think  quite  right  in 
his  estimate  of  it  in  detail : “ the  decoration  of 
the  Opera  House  expresses  his  own  taste  as 
completely  as  if  he  had  with  his  own  hands 
executed  every  portion  of  it ; but  that  taste  is 
hopelessly  bad.’’  It  was,  in  fact,  the  taste  of 
the  Second  Empire,  and  the  building  in  this 
respect  represents  its  day. 

The  Deutsche  Knnst  mid  Dckoration,  with 
an  exceedingly  ugly  specially  designed  cover, 
appears  to  be  another  magazine  intended  to 
illustrate  the  modern  German  taste  in 
decoration.  tTlie  illustrations  show  a great  deal 
of  work  which  is  clever  but  not  refined — indeed 
in  some  cases  ugly.  A carpet  design,  by 
E.  V.  Berlepsch,  is  the  best  thing  we  notice. 
There  are  one  or  two  good  sketches  of 
domestic  stained  glass,  and  some  exceedingly 
bad  ones.  The  magazine  contains  a great 
number  of  illustrations,  however,  of  all  kinds 
of  decorative  design,  and  we  presume  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  such  a publication  in 
Germany. 

The  Art  Journal  includes  an  article  on 
wrought-iron  work  in  and  about  Salisbury,  the 
sketches  to  which  show  some  old  work  of  con- 
siderable interest.  A “ new  pattern  in  linen,” 
given  under  the  head  of  “ The  Arts  and 
industries  of  To-day,”  is  a very  pretty  one. 
“ From  Philre  to  Korosko  ” is  an  article  by 
Mr.  George  Montbard,  who  handles  pen  and 
pencil  with  equal  effect  and  success. 

The  Studio  (September  15)  is  devoting  a con- 
siderable space  to  illustrations  of  the  [designs 
made  by  students  in  the  National  Competition, 
South  Kensington  ; these  show  that  a good 
deal  of  original,  clever,  and  sometimes  very 
pretty  work  has  been  done,  more  perhaps  than 
has  been  generally  recognised.  A notice  and 
illustrations  are  given  of  the  Mortuary  Chapel 
designed,  it  is  said,  by  Mrs.  F.  G.  Watts,  near 
Guildford.  No  plan  is  given  ; from  the  photo- 
graphic illustrations  we  may  gather  that  the 
interest  of  the  work  lies  in  its  detail  rather 
than  in  the  architectural  design. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  Magazine  of  Art 
is  an  illustrated  article  on  “ Oriental  Puzzle 
Locks,”  a curious  and  interesting  subject,  and 
one  on  the  portraits  made  by  George  Dance, 
the  younger  of  the  two  architects  of  the  name, 
who  appears  to  have  made  a number  of  portrait 
heads  of  his  contemporaries,  in  pencil  lightly 
tinted  ; a style  of  work  in  fashion  in  his  day. 
Some  of  these  are  illustrated.  An  article  on 
the  works  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Detaille 
(rather  a curiously  assorted  couple  to  treat  in 
one  article),  in  reality  a review  of  a French 
work  by  M.  Vachon,  is  worth  reading. 

The  Artist  has  an  article,  With  line  sketches, 
on  “ The  Art  of  Illumination  ” by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Heaton,  and  some  others  of  interest ; but  the 
one  we  specially  welcome  is  the  conversation 
of  three  people, — a French  artist,  an  “ordi- 
nary man,”  and  a London  County  Councillor, 
on  the  wretched  business  on  Waterloo  Bridge 
to  which  we  have  already  referred — the  re- 
moval of  the  dignified  old  lamp-standards,  the 
style  of  which  exactly  suited  the  bridge,  and 


was  made  to  suit  it,  and  their  replacement  by 
the  wretched  common-place  things  which 
have  now  been  put  up.  The  French  artist 
is  of  course  on  the  side  of  the  old  lamp- 
standards,  and  chaffs  the  County  Councillor 
unmercifully  on  the  subject.  This  “ Talk 
by  Three  ” is  a lively  bit  of  criticism,  and 
should  be  read.  In  the  notice  of  Robert 
de  la  Sizeranne's  book  on  “ English  Contem- 
porary Art”  the  reviewer  makes  the  same 
absurd  mistake  which  we  have  already  noticed  I 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  of  saying  that  Sizeranne  : 
commenced  with  the  statement  that  “ there  is 
an  English  School  of  Painting.”  He  did  I 
nothing  of  the  kind  ; he  said  nearly  the  reverse: 
he  said  “II  y a une  Peinture  Anglaise,"  and  I 
then  went  on  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  ! 
that  could  be  called  an  English  “ School,” 
only  English  painting  was  different  from  ( 
everything  else.  As  the  review  is  based  on  a 
translation,  the  mistake  may  be  that  of  the 
translator. 

The  Engineering  Magazine  contains  articles  ; 
on  “The  Recent  Lighthouses  of  France,”  and  ! 
“The  Great  Railway  Stations  of  England,” 
both  of  which  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers. 

In  the  Antiquary  the  “Ramblings  of  an 

Antiquary  ” are  directed  this  month  to  Trinity  . 
Church  and  the  Guild  Chapel  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  the  wall  paintings  to  be  foundthere, 
of  which  some  sketches  are  given.  There  is  a 
historical  article  on  tapestry,  under  the  head- 
ing “ England’s  Oldest  Handicrafts,”  by  Isabel 
Suart  Robson  (we  know  not  whether  “ Miss  or  1 
Mrs.”). 

The  Century  contains  an  article  on  “Edouard 
Detaille,  Painter  of  Soldiers,”  with  facsimiles  ■ 
of  some  unpublished  sketches  by  Detaille  (not 
of  the  highest  interest,  however)  ; and  one  on 
Gilbert  Stuart’s  portraits  of  women,  with  an 
illustration  ; Gilbert  Stuart  was  an  American 
artist  of  the  commencement  of  the  century. 
An  article  by  Mr.  Frothingham  on  “The 
Roman  Emperor  and  his  Arch  of  Triumph ’’ 
is  concerned  with  the  sculptures  on  the  Arch 
of  Trajan  at  Beneventum,  and  the  casts  from 
it  taken  by  the  students  of  the  American  School 
at  Rome,  of  which  several  illustrations  are 
given.  We  quite  agree  with  the  author  that 
the  American  School  has  done  a good  piece  of 
work,  and  justified  its  existence.  Then  there  . 
is  an  article  of  considerable  interest  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Darwin  on  “Bores” — not  the  human 
kind,  but  the  tidal  rush  which  occurs  at 
the  mouths  of  some  rivers,  and  is  named  in 
English  “bore,"  and  in  French  mascarct. 
The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  has  been 
much  disputed  and  no  theory  of  it  has  as  : 
yet,  we  believe,  been  accepted  as  satisfactory  ; 
nor  does  Mr.  Darwin  seem  by  any  means  : 
positive  as  to  his  own  ; nor  is  his  statement 
of  it  very  clear  ; but  it  appears  to  amount 
to  this— that  the  tidal  wave  is  very  much 
retarded  and  checked  by  the  friction  of  the  : 
banks  in  a narrowing  river,  and  therefore  the  : 
advance  slope  of  it  thrown  up  into  a steeper  1 
angle,  an  effect  aided  by  the  pressure  of  the  . 
out-going  stream.  Still,  this  does  not  explain 
why  so  few  rivers  have  bores,  or  why  in  those  : 
cases  they  are  so  irregular  and  capricious  in 
their  occurrence  as  they  mostly  are.  Mr. 
Darwin  has  made  a series  of  observations  on 
the  subject,  of  which  this  article  is  the  result ; 
but  probably  a good  many  more  will  be  neces- 
sary before  a full  and  decisive  explanation  can 
be  arrived  at. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  contains  an  article  : 
on  Holland  House,  with  illustrations  of  I 
exterior  and  some  of  the  rooms  and  the  : 
pictures,  but  not  including  any  illustration  of  l| 
what  should  be  the  most  interesting  roojn  in  : 
the  house— the  famous  dining-room  where  so 
many  eminent  men  were  entertained  and  1 
snubbed  by  the  Lady  Holland  ot  an  earlier 
generation. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  concludes  Mr. 
Sharp’s  interesting  article  on  “The  Art  Trea-  • 
sures  of  America,”  which  gives  details  of  the 
collections  of  some  of  the  great  private  : 
galleries,  the  most  remarkable  being  apparently 
that  of  Mr.  Walters,  of  Baltimore,  who  seems  ; 
to  possess  a wonderful  collection  of  modern  1 
pictures,  including  many  which  are  of  world-  • 
wide  celebrity.  What  interests  us  most  is  to  > 
learn  that  he  possesses  the  original  “ Hemi-  • 
cycle  ” by  Delaroche,  from  which  the  great  : 
wall  painting  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  was  ; 
made. 

Under  the  heading  of  “The  Field  of  Art’ 
Scribner  has  an  article  on  “ Artistic  Die-sinking  ; 
of  the  Present  Time,”  with  some  illustrations  1 
chiefly  from  the  unsurpassed  work  of  M.  Roty, 
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whose  two  heads  of  the  French  Republic,  for 
two  different  medals,  are  admirable.  It 
appears,  from  the  article,  that  the  United 
States  National  Academy  of  Design  is  pro- 
posing to  establish  a special  class  for  instruc- 
tion in  medal  engraving.  We  may  recommend 
to  our  own  Royal  Academy  to  do  likewise. 
Medal  design  is  at  a very  low  level  in  England, 
as  compared  with  France  at  allevents. 

Blackwood  contains  a short  article  on  a 
rather  out-of-the-way  subject— “ Velasquez  the 
Courtier,”  being  an  attempt  to  give  an  impres- 
sion, more  from  hints  than  from  positive 
history,  of  Velasquez  as  a man,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  court  life  amid  which  he  passed 
most  of  his  time. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  Mr.  Vaughan 
Nash  makes  a trenchant  criticism  on  the  recent 
action  of  the  East  London  Water  Company. 
One  strong  point  he  certainly  makes.  The 
Company  excuse  their  shortcomings  on  account 
of  drought.  Mr.  Nash  observes  “their 
engineer  does  not  seem  to  perceive  what  is 
involved  in  his  complaint  about  the  drought, 
which  he  declares  has  been  going  on  for 
thirteen  months.  ‘ The  rivers  and  springs  are 
ah  Ays  dependent  on  the  winter  rainfall,’  and 
last  winter  the  rain  did  not  fall.  This  is  simply 
to  plead  guilty.  Why  did  the  directors  wait 
till  August  to  take  action  when  they  had  this 
warning?”  A question  which  we  think  the 
Company  will  find  it  rather  hard  to  answer. 

The  Revue  Gcncralc  contains,  in  place  of  its 
usual  art  article,  an  article  by  M.  Georges  Vaes 
on  “ Ma  Visite  au  Congo,”  containing  an 
account,  with  photographs,  of  the  formation  of 
a railway  in  that  part  of  Africa  by  a French 
company.  The  same  number  contains  also  an 
article  by  M.  Georges  Bastin  on  “ La  Question 
des  Accidents  du  Travail  en  France,”  giving  a 
summary  of  the  French  law  and  practice  in 
regard  to  compensation  for  injuries  sustained 
by  workmen  on  buildings  or  other  works  of 
construction. 

Knowledge  contains  an  article  on,  and  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of,  the  recent  large  sun- 
spots, the  appearance  of  which  is  probably  not 
unconnected  with  our  abnormal  weather  on  the 
planet  this  year. 

The  English  Illustrated  contains  an  article  on 
“ The  Newest  of  Flying  Machines,”  one  de- 
signed by  a Mr.  Davidson  ; but  we  fear  it  is 
only  of  the  class  of  what  may  be  called  pseudo- 
scientific articles. 

We  have  received  the  Genealogical  Magazine, 
the  Gentleman' s Magazine  and  the  Quarry. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  California  University  Competition- 
— The  jury  which  met  at  Antwerp  a few  days 
ago  to  adjudicate  on  the  preliminary  designs 
submitted  for  this  vast  scheme  have  selected 
eleven  competitors  for  the  final  competition, 
of  whom  three  are  French  architects  (of  Paris), 
one  Swiss,  one  Austrian,  and  the  rest  Ameri- 
can. We  thought  no  Englishman  would  be 
in  the  final  competition  ; in  fact,  our  expecta- 
tion was  that  they  would  all  be  either  French 
or  American.  We  will  give  the  names  when 
we  can  be  assured  of  giving  them  correctly. 
The  only  published  list  in  an  English  daily 
paper  is  wrong  to  our  knowledge  in  the  spell- 
ing of  one  or  two  of  the  names,  and  probably 
in  others. 

Technical  School,  Smethwick.  — On  the 
10th  inst.,  at  a meeting  of  the  Smethwick 
Technical  Education  Board,  the  plans  of  the 
new  technical  schools  were  submitted.  Four 
plans  were  presented,  two  premiums  (=50 /. 
and  25 /.)  being  offered  by  the  Board.  It  was 
strted  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  com- 
petition was  that  the  total  cost  of  the  building 
should  be  about  5,500/.  It  was  decided  to 
submit  for  the  approval  of  the  District  Council 
the  set  of  plans  marked  “ Experience,”  pro- 
vided the  cost  of  erection  was  in  accordance 
with  the  stipulated  provisions,  and  in  the  event 
of  this  condition  not  being  complied  with,  it 
was  decided  to  recommend  the  Council  to 
accept  the  plans  marked  “ Science  and  Art.” 


New  Fever  Wards,  Leigh  Joint  Hospital 
Board,  Lancashire. — Mr.  J.  Fairclough,  chairman 
of  the  Leigh  Joint  Hospital  Board,  opened  on  the 
6th  inst.  the  new  fever  wards  which  the  Board  have 
erected  at  the  Leigh  Sanatorium  at  Astley.  The 
total  cost  of  the  land,  which  contains  sixteen 
statute  acres,  of  the  old  hall,  the  four  new  build- 
ings for  dealing  with  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever 
cases,  the  walling  of  the  grounds,  and  the  furnish- 
ing amounts  to  about  iS.ooo Z.  Messrs.  Banks,  Fair- 
clough & Stephen  were  the  architects. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  County  Hall. 
Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood,  Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Paddington  Guardians  25,000/.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  on  which  to  enlarge  the  work- 
house,  and  15,560/.  to  the  Poplar  Guardians  to- 
wards the  purchase  of  the  Forest  Gate  District 
Schools. 

Tramway  Purchase.  — The  Highways  Com- 
mittee recommended,  and  it  was  agreed 
“ That  the  Council  do  approve  the  estimate  of 
860,000/.  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee 
and  that  the  Council  do  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  London  Tramways  Company 
for  the  purchase  by,  and  transfer  to  the  Council 
on  January  1,  1899,  of  the  whole  of  the  com- 
pany’s undertaking  (other  than  the  two  and  an 
eighth  miles  of  tramways  and  the  Lawson- 
street  depot,  already  purchased  by  the  Council) 
for  the  sum  of  850,000/.  ; and  also  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  Council  of  a sum  to  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  Council  and  the  company, 
or,  failing  agreement,  to  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion, in  respect  of  the  provender  and  other 
consumable  stores  in  hand  at  the  date  of 
transfer,  and  the  unexpired  terms  of  licences, 
excise  duties,  insurance  policies,  and  other  out- 
goings in  connexion  with  the  company’s  under- 
taking.” 

The  East  End  Wafer  Question. — The  discus- 
sion  was  resumed  on  Mr.  Crookes’s  motion 
with  reference  to  the  water  supply  in  East 
London,  which  was  as  follows  “ That,  in 
view  of  the  existing  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  in  a large  portion  of 
the  county  of  London,  it  be  an  instruction  to 
the  Water  Committee  to  forthwith 'submit  its 
proposals  with  regard  to  legislation  affecting 
the  water  supply  in  the  ensuing  Session  of  Par- 
liament.” To  this  Mr.  Beachcroft  had  moved 
an  amendment  with  the  purpose  of  adding  the 
words,  “And  also  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
engineer  as  to  what  works  are  required  to  pro- 
vide for  connecting  the  mains  and  works  of  the 
several  companies  for  use  in  case  of  emer- 
gency." 

Mr.  Dickinson,  Chairman  of  the  Water  Com- 
mittee, resumed  the  debate,  and  urged  a unani- 
mous decision  on  the  resolution.  He  strongly 
advocated  the  necessity  for  an  additional 
supply.  He  was  prepared  for  the  sake  of 
unanimity  to  accept  the  amendment. 

After  further  discussion,  the  debate  was 
closured,  and  on  a division  the  amendment  was 
carried  by  88  to  15  votes. 

Colonel  Ford  moved  a further  amendment 
instructing  the  Water  Committee  to  include  in 
any  proposed  legislation  powers  compelling  an 
exchange  by  the  water  companies  upon  terms 
to  be  settled  by  Parliament. 

Mr.  Dickinson  refused  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, which  limited  the  action  of  the  Commit- 
tee. They  proposed  to  bring  up  within  a fort- 
night definite  proposals,  and  they  must  have  a 
free  hand  to  deal  with  the  whole  question. 

Only  two  voted  for  the  amendment,  and  the 
resolution,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Beachcroft,  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Private  Slaughter  - Houses. — The  Public 
Health  Committee  recommended: — “That,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Council,  it  is  desirable  that, 
as  a first  step  towards  ensuring  the  proper  in- 
spection of  meat,  private  slaughter-houses 
should  cease  to  exist  in  London,  and  that 
butchers  should  in  substitution  be  afforded 
such  facilities  as  are  necessary  for  the  killing 
of  animals  in  public  slaughter-houses  to  be 
erected  by  the  Council.  That  a copy  of  this 
report  and  of  the  Council’s  resolutions  thereon 
be  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  with 
an  intimation  that  the  Council  is  prepared  to 
accept  such  responsibilities  as  maybe  necessary 
to  give  effect  in  London  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tubercu- 
losis, and  that  the  Board  be  asked  whether 
they  will  include  in  any  legislation  introduced 
by  them  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion’s report  the  provisions  which  would  be 
necessary  for  this  purpose.” 

Mr.  Haydon  moved  that  the  recommendation 
should  be  referred  back  for  further  considera- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  need  of 
abattoirs  in  London.  The  matter  was  not  one 
for  the  Council,  but  for  the  Government.  He 
stated  that  the  butchers  would  not  use  public 
slaughter-houses,  even  if  they  were  provided. 

Mr.  Easton  seconded  the  amendment.  After 


some  discussion  the  further  consideration  was 
adjourned. 

The  Telephones. — The  Highways  Committee 
recommended,  and  it  was  agreed  : — “ That  the 
attention  of  the  Postmaster-General  be  called 
to  the  expression  of  opinion  in  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Telephones,  that 
general,  immediate,  and  effective  competition 
by  either  the  Post  Office  or  the  Local  Authority 
is  necessary,  and  that  a really  efficient  Post 
Office  service  affords  the  best  means  for  secur- 
ing such  competition,  and  that  he  be  ask^d 
whether,  in  view  of  that  expression  of  opinion, 
it  is  his  intention  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  establishing  an  official  telephone 
system  for  the  county  of  London.” 

The  Smoke  Nuisance. — On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Fletcher,  it  was  agreed  : — “ That  it  be  referred 
to  the  Public  Control  Committee  to  report  the 
steps  they  are  taking  to  enforce  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
smoke  nuisance,  and  whether  they  need  addi- 
tional powers  for  this  purpose.” 

The  Supervision  of  Buildings. — Upon  the, 
motion  of -Mr.  Beachcroft,  it  was  agreed: — 

“ That,  as  the  present  system  which  obtains  in 
London  with  regard  to  the  supervision  of  build- 
ings and  the  responsibility  for  their  proper 
construction,  both  from  a structural  and  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  is  unsatisfactory,  it  be  an 
instruction  to  the  Building  Act  Committee  to 
report  fully  on  the  subject.” 

The  Council  adjourned  shortly  aften  seven 
o’clock. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  October  4,  the  subject  for 
discussion  being  “ Scottish  Church  Planning.” 
Mr.  Blain,  in  describing  the  development  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  traced  the  alteration  in 
plan  which  the  introduction  of  choir  and  organ 
had  entailed.  He  pointed  out  that  the  service 
of  the  church  had  of  late  years  undergone  great 
modification.  Nowadays  the  service  might  be 
considered  in  many  cases  suited  more  to  the 
emotional  than  to  the  intellectual  side  of  our 
nature.  To  plan  a church  for  such  a service,, 
the  chancel  might  be  more  fully  developed  ; its 
sacred  character  could  be  heightened  by  a 
careful  disposition  of  the  light,  by  proper 
placing  of  the  choir,  and  by  the  use  of  sacred 
symbols  and  emblems.  A feature  should  be 
made  of  the  Communion  table  rather  than! 
of  the  pulpit.  Features  might  be  made  of, 
pews,  galleries,  font,  &c.,  while  broad  passages 
were  needed  for  processional  purposes.  Mr. 
Whitelaw  thought  it  a matter  of  congratulation, 
that  congregations  were  showing  less  of  the 
dogmatic  spirit  which  had  hitherto  prevented 
the  Church  from  being  developed  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  Mr.  Blain.  Mr.  Connor  and  Mr. 
Cragie  maintained  that  the  plan  was  develop- 
ing on  wrong  lines.  A church  in  which  the 
preacher  could  be  both  seen  and  heard  by  his 
congregation  still  appealed  to  most  Presby- 
terians as  suited  to  their  purpose.  This,  as  Mr. 
Connor  showed,  did  not  militate  against  a 
church  being  also  architecturally  satisfying. 
Mr.  Hill,  in  concluding  the  discussion,  pointed 
out  that  much  that  was  good  of  the  pre- 
Reformation  times  might  fittingly  be  revived  in 
our  modern  churches. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers.— Gn  the  nth  inst. 
the  Society  of  Engineers  paid  a visit  to  the 
Central  London  Railway  Works  at  the  Post- 
office  Station,  E.C.  We  will  give  some  of  the 
particulars  of  the  work  in  another  issue. 


Board  School,  Clayton,  Yorkshire.— A new 
Board  School  was  opened  at  Clayton  on  the  3rd 
inst.  The  school  is  built  on  the  central  hall  prin- 
ciple, and  consists  of  two  sections,  divided  by  a 
partition.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  600 
children — 400  in  the  mixed  department  and  200  in 
the  infants’  department.  The  premises  include 
a cookery-room,  an  art-room,  cloak-rooms,  and 
offices  for  both  the  School  Board  and  the  District 
Council.  The  school  is  heated  with  hot  water,  on 
the  low  - pressure  principle.  The  cost  of  the 
building  is  covered  by  a loan  of  9,000/.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  Abraham  Sharp,  of  Bradford.  The 
work  has  been  performed  by  the  following  con- 
tractors : — Mason,  Ephraim  Balmforth,  Queens- 
bury ; joiner,  Ineson  Taylor,  Keighley  ; plumber, 
A.  Walton,  Clayton  ; slaters,  J.  Smithies  & Sons, 
Bradford  ; plasterer,  S.  Sunderland  ; heating  appa- 
ratus, Hargreaves  & Dewhurst,  Bradford ; painter, 
W.  Sharp  ; ironfounders,  Taylor  & Parsons,  Bradford. 
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builder  is  Mr.  Aaron  Moore,  of  Barnsley.  The 
drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  1897.  


ST.  PETER'S  CHURCH,  BARNSLEY, 
YORKS. 

This  church,  of  which  Mr.  Temple  Moore  is 
the  architect,  is  built  of  brick,  faced  externally 
with  local  red  bricks,  and  plastered  inside. 
The  whole  of  the  stonework,  both  inside  and 
out,  is  in  sandstone,  from  the  Real  Old  Oaks 
Quarries,  near  Barnsley.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  grey  Westmoreland  slates,  in  courses  of 
graduated  size.  The  vestries,  which  are  in  the 
basement  at  the  east  end,  are  paved  with  pitch 
pine  blocks,  and  the  church  with  concrete  slabs, 
in  alternate  squares  of  red  and  white,  with 
Tadcaster  stone  steps,  kerbs,  &c.  There  is  a 
deal  skeleton  dado,  with  cement  panels,  to  the 
walls  of  aisles.  Up  to  tha  present  time  only  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  comprising  the  chancel, 
aisles,  chapel,  and  vestries  has  been  built.  The 
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CHRIST  CHURCH,  MOSS  SIDE, 
MANCHESTER. 

This  church,  now  in  course  of  erection,  is 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  mean  and 
unsightly  structure  which  for  many  years  has 
been  the  only  provision  for  the  wants  of  a large 
and  important  parish. 

The  general  arrangement  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  and  plan,  which  is  reproduced  from 
the  architect's  drawing  exhibited  in  last  year’s 
Royal  Academy  ; but,  owing  to  lack  of  funds, 
the  parish  room  over  the  choir  vestry  has  for 
the  present  been  abandoned. 

The  ridges  of  nave  and  chancel  roofs  are 


DESIGNS  FOR  DECORATIVE 
PAINTINGS. 

DHE  two  designs  or  studies  reproduced 
here  are  from  pencil  drawings  by 
Mr.  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  exhibited  at 
the  last  Royal  Academy. 

The  two  angels  form  part  of  an  “ Aureola  ” 
of  angels  grouped  around  the  figure  of  Christ 
in  the  subject  of  “ The  Transfiguration  ” at  the 
Priory,  Hayward's  Heath.  The  figures  iare 
about  10  ft.  in  height.  wwi 

The  “ Sorrowing  Magdalene  ” is  a study  for 
a portion  of  a large  triptych  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Home,  Basingstoke 
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ARTOONS  FOR 
DECORATION. 

BY 

. N.  H.  J.  Westlake. 
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ITUDY  OF  ANGELS. 


II 

DRROWING  MAGDALENE. 
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"CLIFF  TOWERS." — Mr.  C.  Harrison  Townsend,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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Sketches  of  Interiors,  “ Cliff  Towers. 


Cliff  Towers  ” : General  View  from  Garden. 


level  throughout  ; the  height  from  the  nave 
floor  being  59  ft.,  and  to  the  panelled  barrel 
vault  inside  49  ft. 

The  work  is  being  proceeded  with  in  sec- 
tions, the  first  portion,  consisting  of  chancel, 
chapel,  and  vestries,  having  just  been  com- 
pleted. 

Bolton  pressed  bricks  have  been  used  for  the 
w'all-facing  both  inside  and  out,  and  Rainhill 
stone  for  the  window  jambs  and  tracery,  and 
all  minor  architectural  features. 

The  walls  of  the  sanctuary  are  panelled  in 
oak  to  a height  of  9 ft.,  and  on  the  south  side  is 
a handsome  oak  sedilia  with  elaborate  tracery 
in  the  panels  of  the  projecting  canopy.  The 
choir  stalls,  as  well  as  the  screens  enclosing  the 
Lady  Chapel  and  organ-chamber,  will  also  be 
in  oak  of  an  ornate  design. 

When  complete  the  church  will  accom- 
modate 750  persons.  Mr.  W.  Cecil  Hardisty, 
of  Manchester,  is  the  architect. 


towers.  The  plans  will  show  that  the  house  is 
so  arranged  as  to  allow  all  the  rooms  to  face 
south  and  to  command  a view  of  the  Salcombe 
estuary.* 

As  regards  the  interior  of  the  house,  the 
whole  of  the  walls  are  panelled  in  plain,  un- 
moulded deal  panelling,  painted  white.  The 
solid  wood  block  floors  throughout  the  house 
are  stained  green  and  beeswaxed.  The  only 
room  which  is  papered  is  the  drawing- 
room, for  which  Messrs.  Essex’  arboreal 
paper,  designed  by  the  architect,  will  be 
used. 

The  dining-room  mantelpiece  shown  in  the 
small  perspective  sketch  is  treated  with  rough 
hammered  copper,  a small  portion  of  the  face 
of  which  is  repousse.  The  slab  is  of  Rouge 
Royal  marble.  The  small  balusters  are  turned 
in  gun  metal.  The  drawing-room  mantel- 
piece, both  as  regards  jambs  and  flat  portion,  is 
in  Cipollino  marble.  The  carved  screen  work 
is  in  American  walnut,  slightly  oiled  ; a sugges- 
tion of  colour  is  introduced  in  the  design,  the 
tip  of  the  leaves  being  “smudged  ” with  green, 
and  of  the  blossoms  with  yellow. 

C.  Harrison  Townsend. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

The  preliminary  meeting  of  the  School  of 
Design  of  the  Architectural  Association  was 
held  at  56,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W.,  on 
Tuesday,  when  addresses  were  delivered  by 
the  President  of  the  Association  (Mr.  Fellowes 
Prynne),  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  and  Mr.  Cole  A. 
Adams. 

In  the  opening  portion  of  his  address  Mr. 
Fellowes  Prynne,  after  mentioning  the  steps 
which  had  been  taken  to  render  the  School  of 
Design  less  costly  and  more  useful — especially 
noting  the  arrangement  that  in  future  the  same 
visitor  would  always  take  charge  of  and  criticise 
the  same  design  till  it  was  worked  out,  said  they 
were  anxious  to  make  the  School  of  Design, 
combined  with  the  Studio  work,  the  most 
popular  and  useful  section  in  the  whole  of  the 
Architectural  Association  scheme  of  education. 
After  urging  the  students  to  make  the  most, 
while  young,  of  the  educational  advantages  now 
within  their  reach,  so  much  greater  than  those 
which  the  last  generation  enjoyed,  he  ob- 
served how  much  was  comprised  in  those  four 
words  “ The  study  of  design,"  and  how  many 
times  during  the  past  century  it  had  been 
thought  that  a sure  foundation  for  principles  of 
study  had  been  found,  and  how  many  times 
this  had  been  upset  by  the  shifting  sands 
of  fashion  and  individual  opinion.  He  continued 
“ Putting  aside  for  the  present,  the  individual 
faddists,  or,  as  some  unkind  people  might  call 
them,  1 maddists,’  we  come  face  to  face  with 
three  Schools  of  Thought.: — One  that  would 
prefer  to  accept  the  traditions  and  the  fashions 
of  the  past  ages,  as  the  most  perfect,  and 
adhere  to  absolute  correctness  of  style — which 
for  convenience  we  will  call  the  1 Stylographic ' 
school.  Another  which,  while  accepting  the 
traditions,  and  fully  appreciating  the  beauties  of 
Classic,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance  work,  &c., 
and  using  the  study  of  the  same  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  good  work,  yet  aims  at  blending 
what  they  feel  is  best  in  past  work,  and  so 
gradually  developing  something  new  and 
original,  although  built  upon  old  foundations. 
This  may  be  termed  the  ‘ Eclectic  school.’  A 
third,  that  would  discourage  the  acceptance  of 
traditions,  or  study  of  the  styles  of  the  past, 
and  try  and  again  commence  at  the  beginning 
of  things  ; bring  the  building,  in  fact,  back  to  a 
state  of  nudity,  and  commence  again  the  pro- 
cess of  creating  new  styles  and  fashions  for  its 
decoration,  and,  further,  would  tempt  the 
architect  away  from  much  that  has  been  con- 
sidered necessary  in  the  past,  such  as  the 
sketching  and  measuring  of  old  work,  except 
only  so  far  as  it  tends  to  make  them  ideal 
craftsmen,  as  well  as  architects.  One  is  tempted 
to  call  this  the  ‘ crafty  school,’  but  as  this 
might  be  misunderstood,  we  will  be  content  to 
call  them  by  the  good  old  name  of  the  “ Arts 
and  Crafts  ” school 

Much  that  has  been  written  and  said  of 
late  years,  the  bitterness  that  has  been,  at 
times,  mixed  up  with  argument  by  cer- 
tain men  of  extreme  views,  has  done  but 
little  to  advance  the  cause  they  would  uphold. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  plain,  outspoken,  honest 
opinions  of  men  who  are  known  to  have  know- 
ledge, experience,  and  ability  at  their  back 
have  received,  as  they  always  will,  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  best  thinkers  and  hardest 
workers  in  the  profession  ; and  undoubtedly 
these  views,  if  not  accepted  as  a whole,  have 
had  an  invigorating  and  helpful  effect  in  many 
ways  upon  the  profession  generally.  . . . 

We  as  an  Association  accept  as  a fact  that 
there  is  much  good  in  all  these  schools  of 
thought,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  advise 
pupils  to  study  well  the  early  history  and 
development  of  architecture.  We  confine  their 
studies  to  no  particular  date  or  style ; we 
encourage  them  to  appreciate  what  is  beautiful 
in  form  and  ornament,  and  we  leave  them  un- 
restricted opportunities,  and  encourage  them 
in  every  way  possible  to  show  their  own  indi- 
viduality in  design.  And,  further,  we  wish  to 
encourage  them  in  the  study  of  the  craft  side 
of  their  art,  not,  however,  necessarily  to 
become  craftsmen  themselves,  but  as  a neces- 
sary accessory  to  perfect  design. 

Time  is  far  too  short  for  me  to  enter  upon 
even  the  fringe  of  such  a subject  of  debate  as 
the  best  manner  of  teaching  and  learning  to 
design,  but  personally  my  strong  advice  to  you 
is  to  follow  the  course  laid  out  for  you  in  our 
curriculum — a curriculum  that  is,  as  I have 
before  said,  both  simple  and  comprehensive, 
and  in  no  way  exclusive. 

By  no  means  neglect  in  any  way  the  early 


study  of  the  history  and  development  of 
our  art.  Don’t  put  yourself  on  the  pedestal 
of  a false  god,  and  puff  yourself  up  with  the 
idea  that  you  can  create  something  out  of 
nothing.  All  that  is  beautiful  in  man's  archi- 
tectural creation  in  the  past  is  simply  a gradual 
development  of  man’s  powers  of  design,  which, 
however,  is  like  all  other  evolution  of  gradual 
growth,  and  built  up  upon  what  has  gone 
before.  The  more  careful  the  study,  and  the 
fuller  appreciation  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  old 
work  of  whatever  style — the  more  large  our 
capacity  for  grasping  the  best  points  in  designs 
of  the  past,  the  more  likely  shall  we  be  able  to 
‘ design  with  beauty  and  build  in  truth.’ 

I do  not  for  a moment  wish  to  assert  my 
own  opinion  that  this  or  that  mode  of  learning 
to  design,  or  this  or  that  style  of  work  is  right 
or  wrong,  but  all  experience  in  nature,  history, 
literature,  art,  and  science  teaches  one  lesson 
that  I dare  not  ignore  in  dealing  with  our  own 
art  of  architecture,  and  that  is  that,  unless  we 
build  upon  the  foundations  of  past  experience, 
unless  we  make  use  of  the  ladder  that  has  been 
gradually  raised  for  us  by  the  genius  of  past 
artists,  the  result  in  design  will  be  chaos.  In 
saying  this,  do  not  please  imagine  that  I am 
advocating  the  slavish  copying  or  repetition  of 
styles.  My  sympathies  are  entirely  in  another 
direction.  I should  also  deprecate  as  strongly 
as  any  one,  the  idea  of  a long  period  of  a 
student’s  valuable  time  being  taken  up  by  the 
study  of  Classic  orders  and  Gothic  styles. 

But  my  contention  is  that  our  early  educa- 
tion should  be  based  on  all  that  is  best  in  past 
work,  whether  in  style,  ornament,  proportion, 
or  construction,  so  that  our  future  designs, 
however  free  and  untrammelled  by  previous 
styles  they  may  be,  may  at  least  be  free  from 
the  vulgarity  and  eccentricities  that  so  often 
pass  for  cleverness,  but  are,  in  reality,  only  a 
thin  cloak  to  hide  ignorance  ; as  in  the  case  of 
the  Impressionists’  art  in  painting,  which  in 
the  hands  of  a clever  and  expert  painter  can  be 
made  so  beautiful,  is  often  only  adopted  by  an 
inferior  painter  to  cover  ignorance  and  bad 
draughtsmanship  ; so  it  may  be,  and  so  it 
often  is  with  eccentricity  in  architectural 
design. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  if  we  ever  want  to  get 
any  originality  and  freshness  in  design,  we 
must  not  be  afraid  of  eclecticism  and  the  free 
treatment  in  design. 

There  was,  perhaps,  no  man  who  scared  and 
horrified  the  men  of  the  stylographic  school 
more  than  the  late  J.  D.  Sedding,  by  his  boldness 
and  freedom  in  design  and  clever  eclecticism, 
and  yet  there  is  no  man  whose  genius  and 
architectural  enthusiasm  has  had  a greater 
influence  upon  our  art  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century — and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  man  who  entered  more  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  ancient  work,  none  who  was 
more  saturated  with  the  principles  of  Mediaeval 
work,  or  who  sympathised  more  with  the 
motives  that  inspired  the  Renaissance  move- 
ment. It  was  a thorough  knowledge  of, 
and  sympathy  with,  the  exquisite  proportions 
of  Classic,  the  absorbing  beauties  and  develop- 
ments of  Gothic,  and  a love  for  the  freedom  of 
Renaissance  work  that  made  the  blending  of 
all,  with  his  own  artistic  feeling  and  ideas, 
such  a success.  It  is  the  want  of  such  know- 
ledge and  sympathy  with  the  past  that  so  often 
leads  his  would-be  copyists  to  utter  failure  in 
design. 

Again,  I must  strongly  advise  you  not  to  be 
drawn  away  by  the  theories  of  any  school  from 
the  principle  of  making  sketching  an  all- 
important  part  of  your  study.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  any  real  artist  should  decry  the 
necessity  of  sketching,  and  yet  in  the  endeavour 
to  press  the  hobby  of  craftsmanship  amongst 
architects,  the  art  of  sketching,  it  has  been 
stated,  is  an  unnecessary  qualification.  Do  not, 

I say,  be  led  astray  by  such  theories.  If  you 
think  that  actual  craftsmanship  is  desirable,  and 
undoubtedly  to  some  extent  it  is,  by  all  means 
make  it  part  of  your  study,  but  on  no  account 
for  this  reason  neglect  your  sketching.  By 
sketching  freely  you  will  fill  the  storehouse  of 
your  mind  with  ideas,  for  sketching  will  leave 
a far  more  indelible  impression  than  reading, 
notes,  or  even  the  most  careful  survey  of  work. 
It  will  help  more  than  anything  else  in  design, 
and  it  will  enable  you  to  illustrate  your  ideas 
to  others  with  a rapidity  and  preciseness  that 
you  will  find  most  valuable.  Your  first  busi- 
ness should  be  to  become  a good  draughtsman 
— and  make  it  your  especial  care  to  be  correct 
in  your  drawing,  as  few  things  are  more 
injurious  to  the  architectural  draughtsman  than 
slovenly  and  incorrect  drawing. 


Having  suggested  the  line  of  early  study, 
let  us  now  consider  for  a few  moments  the 
best  way  of  applying  that  study  to  design. 
When  starting  on  a design,  the  first  thing  be- 
fore putting  pencil  to  paper  is  to  endeavour  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  seeing  clearly  in  your 
mind’s  eye  what  you  want  to  design.  By 
picturing  your  design  in  your  own  mind  before 
attempting  to  draw,  you  will  not  only  save 
time,  but  prevent  much  confused  work.  It  is 
necessary  that  you  should  see  in  your  mind 
plan  and  elevation  together,  and  train  your- 
selves to  realise  the  effect  of  a building  in  per- 
spective from  different  points  of  view.  To 
enable  him  to  do  this  with  greater  ease,  the 
student  will  find  that  it  is  a great  help  to  con- 
tinually sketch  small  portions  of  his  proposed 
design,  quite  roughly  with  chalk  on  the  black- 
board, or  a piece  of  charcoal,  or  soft  pencil  on 
paper. 

The  great  use  of  these  small  rough  perspec- 
tive sketches  will  very  soon  become  apparent, 
as  by  their  aid  you  will  find  out  many  small 
oversights,  and  weak  points  that  might  other- 
wise easily  have  escaped  you.  When  designing 
a building  let  the*  perfection  of  plan  be  your 
first  and  all-important  aim — at  the  same  time; 
whilst  planning  keep  in  mind,  as  far  as  possible, 
both  internal  and  external  effect  of  your  plan 
arrangement.  But  remember  that  however 
fine  an  exterior  may  be,  it  can  never  atone  for 
a faulty  internal  plan.  If  you  want  your  plan 
to  give  pleasure,  whilst  studying  convenience 
in  every  way,  avoid  making  your  rooms  merely 
a set  of  parallelograms  or  what  I might  call  a 
T square  and  set  square  house  of  the  common 
type.  It  is  by  a reasonable  and  harmonious 
variation  of  the  plan,  that  charm  and  artistic 
effect  will  be  obtained  both  internally  and 
externally.  . . . 

Clients,  as  they  sometimes  do,  insist  on 
a design  in  a certain  style ; still  the  hand 
of  the  true  artist  will,  while  adhering  to  the 
principle  of  the  style  chosen,  so  adapt  it  and 
mould  it  to  his  own  feelings  that  it  will  bear 
the  undoubted  marks  of  his  individuality  and 
originality 

As  regards  ornament,  I cannot  too  strongly 
advise  you  in  your  earlier  attempts  in  design  to 
leave  ornament  alone.  Try  and  get  your  effects 
by  simplicity  of  treatment,  by  the  masses  and 
grouping.  A building  that  is  not  good  in  itself 
and  in  its  proportion  can  never  be  redeemed 
by  ornament.  The  very  practice  of  reserve 
necessary  for  simplicity  of  treatment  is  an 
excellent  training.  Many  more  buildings  are 
ruined  architecturally  by  the  misapplication 
of  ornament  than  by  plainness  of  design. 

But  with  ornament  remember  that  nothing 
is  a more  sure  test  of  a man’s  intelligence  and 
refinement  when  it  is  properly  used,  and 
nothing  stamps  the  ignorance  and  vulgarity  of 
a man  more  than  bad  or  misused  ornament. 
Ornament  in  design  should  never  have  the 
effect  of  being  simply  stuck  on  without  definite 
reason. 

The  task  of  the  artist  in  the  formation  of 
the  constructive  parts  of  a work  is  so  to  shape 
and  connect  all  the  details  as  to  cause  the 
whole  to  develop  itself  as  it  were  organically. 
Any  creation  is  perfect  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  perfectness  of  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Any  work  of  art  is  perfect  by  the 
perfection  of  its  parts,  and  by  the  organic  rela- 
tion in  which  those  parts  stand  towards  one 
another,  and  towards  the  whole.  By  such 
formation  of  the  constructive  and  ornamental 
parts  of  a design,  correct  in  themselves, 
correct  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 
correct  in  their  union  as  a whole,  there  will 
be  produced  a work  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  style,  which,  being  the  free  creation  of  the 
hand  of  man,  will  express  the  use  and  purpose 
of  its  existence  in  a clear  and  intelligible  way, 
and,  like  speech  itself,  will  be  the  expression 
of  the  intellect  and  genius  of  its  originator." 

Planning. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Aston 
Webb  to  address  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
planning.  Mr.  Webb  said  that  he  had  not  pre- 
pared a paper  for  the  occasion  ; what  he 
wished  to  do  was  to  give  them  some  of  the  ideas 
which  had  occurred  to  him  from  time  to  time, 
with  a few  explanations  on  the  blackboard.  The 
subject  of  planning  had  been  ably  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  McVicar  Anderson  and  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house  while  they  occupied  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
and  he  referred  his  hearers  to  those  addresses 
for  a good  deal  of  most  useful  advice  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  address,  prepared 
at  the  time  he  was  interested  as  assessor 
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in  the  designs  for  the  Sheffield  Town  Hall, 
contained  a number  of  principles  as  to  the 
internal  planning  of  public  buildings  which 
were  invaluable  to  students.  One  of  the 
first  things  to  be  thought  about  in  plan- 
ning was  the  placing  of  the  building. 
Nothing  was  more  important  to  the  success  or 
otherwise  of  a building  than  the  way  in  which 
it  was  placed  on  the  ground,  and  yet  sometimes 
an  architect  rather  overlooked  this  and  con- 
cerned himself  almost  entirely  with  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  building.  In  London  and 
other  large  towns  the  opportunities  for  satis- 
factorily placing  the  building  were  extremely 
limited — that  was  to  say,  an  architect  was 
governed,  and  no  doubt  properly  so,  by  lines  of 
lrontage  and  the  by-laws  of  the  local  autho- 
rities. The  first  thing  in  a successful  plan  and 
design — and  one  could  not  separate  plan  and 
design — was  the  idea  or  general  principle. 
Architects  sometimes  devoted  all  their  thought 
to  the  trivialities  of  the  design,  and  forgot  the 
general  idea  ; and  he  would  suggest  that  it 
was  no  good  starting  on  a public  building  or  a 
house  until  they  first  evolved  some  general 
.»Area: — some  scheme  which,  directly  it  was 
; Realised,  was  recognised  as  possessing  an 
idea.  In  making  a plan  they  should  not 
attempt  to  do  it  to  a large  scale.  The  smaller 
scale  they  did  their  plans  to  at  first  the 
better.  The  walls  could  be  represented  by 
lines,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  need 
not  be  troubled  about.  Where  they  could,  it 
was  of  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  place  a 
building  at  right  angles  to  the  line  ofiapproach. 
It  could  hardly  ever  be  done  in  London  ; but  in 
domestic  work  it  could  very  often  be  done,  and 
they  all  knew  the  great  effect  of  a house  at  the 
end  of  an  avenue.  A house  standing  by  itself 
in  a field,  as  some  landscape  gardeners  liked  to 
place  it,  was  rather  a poor  thing,  even  when 
the  architecture  was  good,  but  approached 
by  an  avenue,  whether  the  architecture 
was  good  or  bad,  there  was  some  sort 
of  effect,  which  could  not  very  well  be  spoilt. 

. The  site  of  the  National  Gallery  was  called, 
m a very  exaggerated  way,  the  finest  site  in 
Europe.  Why  was  that?  It  was,  in  his 
?irl5-i°n,  because  had  an  approach  up 
VV  hitehall,  and  it  rose  at  the  end,  and  very  few 
sites  in  London  had  that  advantage.  As  a rule 
a building  was  placed  sideways  in  a street,  and 
it  was  to.be  regretted  that  the  new  public 
buildings  in  Whitehall  were  to  be  placed  in 
that  position  ; they  would  be  parallel  to  the 
street  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  it.  In  foreign 
cities  a great  point  was  made  of  this.  In 
Prague,  which  was  a comparatively  small  place, 
they  had  lately  built  a new  public  building, 
and  placed  it  across  their  widest  street.  It  was 
a rather  commonplace  building,  but  it  had  a 
very  imposing  effect  owing  to  its  approach,  and 
“ added  greatly  to  the  dignity  of  the  town. 
There  was  another  case  in  London— the  Mall 
and  Buckingham  Palace.  He  had  often 
wondered  why  the  Mall  had  so  little  effect,  why 
it  seemed  so  poor,  until  he  realised  this.  As 
the  Palace  could  not  be  at  the  end  of  the  Mall, 
in  order  to  get  something  in  the  wav  of  a 
central  line  a row  of  trees  had  been  placed 
down  the  centre  of  the  Mall,  the  consequence 
being  that  the  avenue  was  split  up  into  two, 
and  there  was  no  grandeur  or  importance  about 
it.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  were  a magnificent 
and  picturesque  group,  but  one  regretted  that 
the  'full  length  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
principal  thoroughfare.  The  longer  he  lived, 
the  more  symmetrical  his  views  became  in  the 
matter  of  arrangement  of  public  buildings. 
Picturesqueness  was  perfectly  right  in  build- 
ings of  less  important  character,  but  for 
rublic  and  monumental  buildings  we  ought 
to  strive  for  symmetry  and  grandeur.  In 
the  case  of  Regent-street,  which  was  a well- 
laid-out  street  (and  they  were  indebted  to  the 
Ciown  for  this,  the  only  well-laid-out  street  of 
the  century,  though  the  County  Councils  new 
street  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand  promised 
well),  one  thing  the  street  wanted  was  some- 
where to  lead  to.  Regent-street  did  not  lead 
straight  to  that  fine  street,  Portland-place  ; 
there  was  an  unhappy  break  between  them. 

A great  street  with  nowhere  to  lead  to  was 
like  an  avenue  without  a house  at  the  end  of  it. 

It  was  not  absolutely  essential  that  buildings 
should  be  in  line  with  the  street.  The  by-laws 
would  not  allow  a building  to  project  beyond 
the  hue  of  front,  but  there  was  no  objection  to 
putting  one  end  back  a little  way.  Take  the 
case  of  Whitechapel  Church,  which  was  built 
by  his  old  friend  Ernest  Lee,  who  was  in  the 
Class  of  Design  with  him  a good  many 
years  ago.  The  church  was  not  placed 


parallel  to  the  street  but  at  an  angle  to 
it,  and  any  one  who  walked  down  Whitechapel 
would  regard  that  as  a happy  inspiration  of  the 
architect,  for  it  broke  the  monotony  of  the 
terrible  rows  of  houses  on  either  side  of  the 
gloomy  and  unhappy  thoroughfare,  and  dis- 
played the  building  to  effect.  In  public  build- 
ings it  was  important  to  attempt  to  get  right 
angles.  There  was  a great  tendency,  especially 
in  London,  for  streets  to  cut  in  at  all  sorts  of 
angles,  and  presenting  acute  angles  which  were 
difficult  to  deal  with.  The  Home  Office  was  a 
case  in  point.  No  system  of  planning  could 
apply  alike  to  public  and  private  buildings. 
The  objects  were  different : in  a public  build- 
ing what  was  wanted  was  direct  access  and 
perfect  simplicity  of  plan,  and  if  any  of  his 
hearers  should  be  going  in  for  a competition, 
he  would  advise  them  to  spare  no  time  in 
trying  to  make  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  different  parts  as  simple  and  plain 
as  possible.  In  a private  house  it  was  not 
desirable  to  let  everybody  know  where 
all  the  ooms  were,  and  the  problem 
was  entirely  different.  It  was  a plea- 
sure to  a hospitable  man  to  show  his 
friends  over  his  house,  but  if  they  knew  the 
arrangement  beforehand,  as  they  did  in  most 
London  houses,  that  delight  was  denied  him. 
In  the  planning  of  public  buildings,  straight 
corridors  were  essential — broad,  straight  cor- 
ridors from  the  entrance,  with  branching 
corridors  on  either  side.  Of  course,  the  cor- 
ridors should  be  properly  lighted.  The  plan- 
ning of  public  buildings  had  enormously 
improved,  and  the  problems  put  before  archi- 
tects were  much  more  complex  than  what  was 
to  be  seen  in  ancient  buildings.  Whatever 
might  be  said  about  design,  planning  was 
incomparably  superior  to  what  it  used  to  be. 
One  question  that  had  been  raised  very  pro- 
minently in  connexion  with  the  competition 
for  the  new  Admiralty  and  War  Offices  was 
the  lighting  of  the  corridors,  and  Mr.  Christian, 
who  was  the  architect  advising  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  time,  said  he  would  not  recom- 
mend any  design  that  had  dark  corridors. 
The  Home  Office  building  had,  no  doubt, 
been  much  condemned  on  account  of  its  dark 
corridors  ; certainly  the  corridors  of  a public 
building  ought  to  be  properly  lighted  ; that  was 
one  of  the  first  things  to  consider,  for  it  was 
not  a petty  triviality,  as  it  influenced  the  whole 
design.  The  selected  design  for  the  new 
Admiralty  Office  suggested  a way  of  lighting 
corridors  which  was  more  or  less  new,  and  the 
scheme  had  been  carried  out  and  had  answered 
very  well ; the  corridors  were  very  well 
lighted.  Instead  of  having  corridors  with 
rooms  on  both  sides,  there  were  two  corridors, 
with  rooms  down  the  sides,  the  corridors  being 
lighted  by  courts  in  the  centre,  25  ft.  wide. 
There  were  disadvantages,  of  course,  to  that 
arrangement ; it  rendered  the  communication 
between  rooms  on  opposite  sides  more  diffi- 
cult ; separated  them  too  much.  Another 
point  about  corridors  was  that  it  was  not  well 
to  light  them  all  the  way  down  exactly  alike. 
The  corridor  could  be  divided  into  bays,  each 
alternate  bay  being  lighted.  Halls  in  public 
buildings  were  much  finer  entered  at  the  end 
than  from  the  side,  and  where  possible  they 
should  always  be  planned  so  as  to  be  entered 
at  the  end.  Mystery  in  a public  building  was 
just  as  important  as  in  a private  one,  but  it 
must  be  gained  in  a different  way.  With  our 
atmosphere  it  could  generally  be  obtained  in 
the  height  and  arrangement  of  the  roof. 
Anyone  could  see  that  who  went  into  West- 
minster Hall  and  looked  up  at  the  roof.  He 
recommended  them  to  consider  the  advantage 
in  large  apartments  of  the  mystery  of  the  open 
roof,  and  also  the  increased  facilities  for  sound 
which  it  afforded.  Sound  came  into  the  sub- 
ject of  planning,  but  it  was  too  large  a question 
to  deal  with  then,  and  for  want  of  time  he 
must  omit  many  other  little  points  he  might 
have  referred  to.  Vaulted  rooms  and  vaulted 
churches  were  more  difficult  to  hear  in  than 
open  timber  roofs,  and  a plaster  barrel  ceiling 
was  about  the  worst  arrangement  for  sound. 

In  a town  hall  they  should  not  put  the  boiler- 
house  under  any  principal  rooms  of  the  build- 
ing. The  Town  Clerk,  or  other  officials, 
usually  objected.  Although  he  was  strongly 
against  putting  the  kitchen  at  the  top  of  a house 
in  a private  building,  he  thought  that  was  the 
place  for  it  if  it  had  to  be  provided  in  a public 
building.  The  staircase  in  public  buildings 
should  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a corridor,  at  the 
end  of  the  main  approach.  In  a private  house, 
when  the  staircase  only  led  to  bedrooms,  it 
should  be  put  rather  opt  of  the  way. 


Speaking  of  the  mystery  which  was  to  be 
aimed  at  in  the  planning  of  a private  house, 
Mr.  Webb  referred  to  a small  house  which  a 
well-known  architect  had  designed  for  himself, 
which  was  excellent  in  the  suggestion  of  mys- 
tery which  it  conveyed.  One  rather  looked  for 
little  surprises  in  private  buildings  ; they  rather 
added  to  its  interest,  and  were  appreciated  by 
the  owner  as  well  as  friends  who  came  to  see 
him.  It  seemed  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
that  it  was  undesirable  to  arrange  rooms  which 
would  not  get  some  sun.  Mr.  Christian  was 
very  emphatic  on  this  point.  The  Italians 
had  a motto,  “ Where  the  sun  does  not  come, 
the.doctor  does.” 

Mr.  Webb  then  spoke  of  the  proper  arrange- 
ment in  private  houses  of  the  sitting-room  and 
bedrooms,  pointing  out  some  rather  frequent 
errors  in  placing  doors  and  fireplaces.  In  con- 
clusion, he  said  that  one  reason  why  he  was 
present  that  evening  was  because  he  had  re- 
ceived in  past  times  so  much  good  from  the 
Class  of  Design,  and  it  was  a pleasure  to 
respond  to  the  President’s  request.  He  had 
been  reading  recently  a poem  by  Rudyard 
Kipling,  at  the  end  of  which  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  happy  hunting  ground  of 
artists.  The  author  described  the  place  and 
proceeded  : — 

“ And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only  the 
Master  shall  blame  ; 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall  work 
for  fame  ; 

But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each,  in  his 
separate  star. 

Shall  draw  the  thing  as  he  sees  it  for  the  God  of  things 
as  they  are." 

That  was  the  spirit  in  which  they  should 
enter  into  work.  About  thirty  years  ago  he 
was  secretary  of  the  School  of  Design,  and 
about  twenty-seven  years  ago  he  was  chair- 
man ; and  occasionally  he  looked  at  the  faded 
drawings  made  in  those  days  which  he  had 
the  arrogance  to  call  designs.  Whenever  he 
looked  at  them  he  thought  of  those  enchanted 
days  when  he  did  not  draw  for  fame  or  money 
but  just  for  the  love  of  the  thing,  with  fellow 
students  who  then,  as  now,  were  his  friends. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  then  read  a short  paper 
on  colour.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
said  that  the  use  of  colour  in  design  was  appa- 
rent, but  the  question  of  how  much  colour 
should  be  used  was  a question  of  degree. 
From  Nature  we  learnt  a principle,  which  was 
that  all  design  must  be  expressed  in  colour — 
how  expressed  depended  upon  the  ability  of 
the  designer.  Nature  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
architect  in  the  case  of  a building,  and  coloured 
it  for  him.  In  town  and  city  what  wonderful 
effects  were  produced  ! Think  of  Westminster 
Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Poor  and 
mean  buildings  could  not  stand  the  test  of  time. 
Then  Nature  did  her  best  half-heartedly,  and 
Time  never  rested  until  the  tricks  of  the 
builder  were  exposed. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a vote  of 
thanks  was;accorded  to  the  lecturers,  and  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Webb  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  accorded  to  the  Chairman. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  last  week  of  the  London 
County  Council,  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee brought  up  the  following  list  of  appli- 
cations under  the  1894  London  Building  Act. 
Those  applications  to  which  consent  has  been 
given  are  granted  on  certain  conditions.* 

Space  at  Rear  and  Extension  above  Diagonal 
Line. 

Brixlon. — That  the  Council  do,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  powers  under  Section  41  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  1894,  allow  a modification  of  the  provisions  of 
that  Section  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about  build- 
ings, so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of 
two  blocks  of  four-story  Hats,  with  shops  on  the 
ground-floor,  on  the  north  side  of  Landor-road, 
Stockwell  (Mr.  J.  E.  Lamerton). — Agreed. 

Open  Spaces  about  Buildings. 

Battersea. — That  the  Council  do,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  powers  under  Section  41  (r)  (vi.)  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  allow  a modification  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Section  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  an  addition  to  the  Fire  Brigade  station, 
Simpson-street  (Superintending  Architect,  for  the 
Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  the  Council). — Agreed. 

Bethnal  Green,  South-West. — That  the  Council,  in 


* Names  of  applicants  are  given  in  brackets.  Buildings 
are  new  eregfiops  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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the  exercise  of  its  powers  under  Section  41  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894,  do  not  permit  of  the 
erection  of  a building  with  a one-story  shop  in  front 
on  lot  14  of  the  Council's  land,  on  the  east  side  of 
Ainsworth-street,  at  the  corner  of  Church-street, 
Bethnal  Green,  with  an  open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr. 
C.  R.  Peters). — Agreed. 

Deviation  jrom  Certified  Plans. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Deviations  from  the 
plans  certiiied  by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Sec- 
tion 43  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  so  far  as 
relate  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a block  of  resi- 
dential flats,  with  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  on  the 
site  of  No.  130,  New  Bond-street,  and  premises  at 
the  rear  abutting  upon  Grosvenor-street  (Messrs. 
Boehmer  & Gibbs  for  Mr.  T.  L.  Green). — Consent. 

Strand. — Certain  deviations  from  the  plans  certi- 
fied by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Section  43  of 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  so  far  as  relate  to 
the  proposed  re-building  of  Nos.  31  and  32,  Hay- 
market,  and  premises  at  the  rear  fronting  upon 
Arundel-place,  SL  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Mr.  J.  Scott 
for  Messrs.  Brecknell  & Turner,  Limited). — Con- 
sent. 

City  of  London. — Certain  deviations  from  the  plans 
certified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Section  43 
of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  so  far  as  relate 
to  the  proposed  re-building  of  the  “ King’s  Arms  ” 
public-house,  Water-lane  (Mr.  H.  M.  Wakley  for 
Reid’s  Brewery  Company,  Limited). — Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Certain  deviations 
from  the  plan  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor, 
under  Section  43  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
so  far  as  relate  to  the  proposed  re-building  of  Nos. 
5 and  6,  Stanbrook-court,  Old  Bond-street  (Messrs. 
H.  E.  & W.  Bury  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Hill).— Refused. 

Holborn. — Certain  deviations  from  the  plans  certi- 
fied by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Section  43  of 
the  London  Building  Act,  1S94,  so  far  as  relate  to 
the  proposed  erection  of  a building  to  be  known  as 
Cranston's  Waverley  Temperance  Hotel,  in  South- 
ampton-row, Bloomsbury,  to  flank  upon  Cosmo- 
place  (Mr.  G.  Waymouth  for  Mr.  R.  Cranston  and 
others). — Refused. 

Lambeth,  North. — Certain  deviations  from  the 
plans  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Sec- 
tion 43  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1S94,  so  far  as 
relate  to  the  proposed  re-building  of  Nos.  165  and 
167,  Waterloo-road,  and  certain  premises  at  the  rear 
abutting  on  Asa-place  (Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  for  Mr.  J. 
Sullivan). — Refused. 

H a. — Deviations  from  the  plan  certified  by 
the  District  Surveyor  under  Section  43  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,30  far  as  relate  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a block  of  flats  on  the  site  of  Nos.  5 and 
6,  Hunter-street,  and  No.  8,  Handel  (late  Henrietta) 
street,  Bloomsbury  (Mr.  A.  Whitcombe  for  Messrs. 
Perkins  & Co.) — Consent. 

Holborn. — Deviations  from  the  plans  certified 
by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Section  43  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  1S94,  so  far  as  relate  to  the 
proposed  rebuilding  of  the  “ George  ” public-house 
No.  9,  Great  Queen-street. — (Mr.  H.  M.  Wakley  for 
Mr.  R.  S.  Chatty). — Consent. 

Line  of  Fronts  and  Width  of  Way. 

Brixton. — A three-story  building  on  the  south  side 
of  Canterbury-road,  to  abut  also  upon  Pope’s-road 
and  Industry-street  (Messrs.  H.  Wakeford  & Sons 
for  the  London,  Gloucester  and  North  Hants  Dairy 
Company,  Limited). — Refused. 

Fulham. — A house  with  projecting  bay  window 
on  a site  between  Jasmine  House  and  Burlington 
House,  New  King’s-road  (Mr.  R.  Groom  for  Mr.  J 
Nichols). — Consent, 

Greenwich. — A one-story  shop  erected  upon  part 
of  the  forecourt  of  No.  15,  Bedford-place,  Old 
Dover-road,  Blackheath  (Mr.  J.  Annereau). — Re- 
fused. 

Kensington. — A building  on  the  site  of  No.  91, 
Ladbrooke-road,  and  part  of  the  grounds  belonging 
thereto,  to  abut  upon  Lansdowne-road  and  Boyne- 
terrace  Mews  (Mr.  E.  K.  Purchase). — Refused. 

Paddington,  South. — A one-story  addition  in  front 
of  the  coachhouse,  &c.,  at  No.  6,  Alexander  Mews, 
Westbourne  Park  (Mr.  G.  J.  Cutts  for  Mr.  H.  Brad- 
bury).— Refused. 

Paddington, South. — A bay  window  and  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  open  porch  in  front  of  No.  1,  Marl- 
borough Gate,  Ba\'s water-road,  at  the  corner  of 
Elms  Mews  (Mr.  W.  W.  Gwyther  for  the  National 
Provincial  Bank  of  England). — Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. f — Iron  external  fire- 
escape  staircases  and  balconies  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  Tenterden-street  (The  St.  Pancras 
Ironwork  Company,  Limited). — Refused. 

Fulham. — A new  building  on  the  north-west  side 
of  New  King's-road,  partly  upon  the  site  of  Nos.  1S2 
and  1S4,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  Fulham-park-gardens  (Mr.  A E. 
Chasemore  for  Mr.  T.  Hayes  Sheen). — Consent. 

Paddington,  North. — That  the  application  of  Mr. 
F.  Matcham  for  an  extension  of  the  periods  within 
which  the  erection  of  a theatre  on  the  site  of  Nos. 
212,  214,  216,  218,  and  220,  Harrow-road,  was 
required  to  be  commenced  and  completed,  be 
granted,  upon  condition  that  the  theatre  referred  to 
be  commenced  within  twelve  months  and  completed 
within  two  years  front  February  28,  j8()8. — 
Agreed 


Strand. — A new  building  on  the  site  of  No.  32, 
Foubert's-place,  Regent-street,  St.  James's  (Messrs. 
Goodwyn  & Sons  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Craven). — Consent. 

Bermondsey. — The  frontage  of  a one-story  addi- 
tion proposed  to  be  erected  upon  part  of  the  fore- 
court of  the  Grange  public-house,  No.  104,  Grange- 
road,  and  the  erection  of  additions  at  the  rear  of 
that  building  (Mr.  B.  J.  Capell  for  Messrs.  Truman, 
Hanbury,  Buxton,  & Co.,  Limited). — Refused. 

Fulham. — Shops  and  residential  flats  on  the  north 
side  of  Dawes-rnad,  between  Werley-avenue  and 
Estcourt-road  (Mr.  D.  Matthews  for  Mr.  F.  Batty), 
— Refused. 

Peckham. — Rebuilding  of  the  “ Grace  Darling  ” 
beerhouse,  No.  57,  Green-hundred-road,  to  abut  also 
upon  Trimby-street  (Mr.  W.  G.  Ingram  for  Messrs. 
Woodbridge  & Co.) — Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Clapham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs 
Weatherall  & Green  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a new  street,  for  carriage  traffic,  to 
lead  out  of  Abbeville-road  into  Crescent-lane.  (Mr. 
C.  Tress,)  That  the  name  Briarwood-road  be  ap- 
proved for  the  new  street. — Agreed. 

Deptford. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  F. 
Oxley  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out,  for 
carriage  traffic,  of  a new  street  to  lead  out  of  the 
north  side  of  Nynehead-street,  Woodpecker-road, 
and  the  formation  of  a short  street,  40  ft.  wide,  in 
continuation  of  the  footway  next  the  London. 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway.  That  the  name 
Cottesbrook-street  be  approved  for  the  new  street 
shown  upon  the  plan  as  to  lead  out  of  Nynehead- 
street. — Agreed. 

Deptford. — That,  subject  to  the  applicants  satis- 
fying the  Council’s  Solicitor  that  their  respective 
clients  have  full  control  over  land  at  the  junction  of 
St.  Asaph-road  with  Ivydale-road  sufficient  for  the 
formation,  at  that  point,  of  a road  40ft.  wide,  an 
order  be  issued  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Kersey  and  to  Mr.  H. 
Stock  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out,  for 
carriage  traffic,  of  new  streets  on  the  Hogarth  estate 
and  the  Haberdashers’  Company’s  estate  near 
Brockley  Station.  (Mr.  R.  Kersey  and  the  Worship- 
ful Company  of  Haberdashers.)  That  the  names 
Arica-road  (in  continuation),  Horsted-road  (in  con- 
tinuation), Revelon-road,  Finland-street,  Dundalk- 
street,  Donyland-street,  Avignon-road,  St.  Asaph- 
road,  and  Aspinall-road  be  approved  for  the  new 
streets. — Agreed. 

Woolwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  A. 
Dwyer  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of 
new  streets,  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  out  of 
Swingate-lane  and  Timbercroft-lane,  Plumstead 
Common  (for  Mr.  H.  N.  Grenside  and  the  Rev.  J. 
McAllister).  That  the  names  Timbercroft-lane  (in 
continuation),  Flaxton-road,  Melling-street,  Malton- 
street,  Kirkham-street,  and  Pedlar-street  be  approved 
for  the  new  streets. — Agreed. 

Wandsworth. — That  the  Council  do  not  approve 
of  a variation  from  a sectional  drawing,  sanctioned 
on  December  14,  1897,  of  the  gradients  of  cer- 
tain proposed  new  streets  on  St.  Ann's  Vicarage 
Estate,  to  lead  out  of  The  Grove  and  St.  Ann’s  Hill 
so  far  as  relates  to  a proposed  alteration  of  the 
gradients  of  Marcus-street  and  certain  parts  of 
'Denton-street  (Mr.  G.  E.  Withers  for  Messrs.  E. 
Withers  & Son). — Agreed. 

Wandsworth.—1 That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
G.  Elkington  & Son,  refusing  to  sanction  the  forma- 
tion or  laying  out,  for  carriage  traffic,  of  new  streets 
to  lead  out  of  Putney  Park-lane  and  Marlborough- 
road  (for  Mr.  H.  M.  Rowe). — Agreed. 

Clapham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Douglas  Young  & Co.,  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead 
out  of  Povnder's-road  into  Deauville-road  (for  the 
United  Realisation  Company,  Limited).  That  the 
name  Rodenhurst-road  be  approved  for  the  new 
street. — Agreed. 

Dulwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  C.  Barry, 
sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of  a new 
street,  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  out  of  Woodwarde- 
road  into  Court-lane.  That  the  name  Eynella-road 
be  approved  for  the  new  street — Agreed. 

Hampstead. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Bentley,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of 
new  streets,  for  carriage  traffic,  out  of  the  south- 
east side  of  Belsize-avenue,  Haverstock  Hill  (for 
Mr.  R.  B.  Woodd).  That  the  names  Gorleston-road 
and  Elsburg-street  be  approved  for  the  new  streets. 
— Agreed. 

Hammersmith. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hayes,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  a new  street,  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  out 
of  the  north  side  of  King-street  West.  That  the 
name  Hamlet-gardens  be  approved  for  the  new 
street. — Agreed. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  R. 
Howell,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of 
two  new  streets,  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  out  of 
the  east  side  of  Laleham-road,  Catford.  That  the 
names  Davenport-road  (in  continuation)  and  Farley- 
road  (in  continuation)  be  approved  for  the  new 
streets. — Agreed. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Rawlings  & Son,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  the  Wandle 
Estate  on  the  west  side  of  Garratt-lane  (for  Mr.  W. 
F.  Palmer).  That  the  names  Furmage-street, 
Twilley-street,  and  Esparto-street  be  approved  for 
(he  new  streets. — Agreed. 


Woolwich — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  G.  E 
Arnold,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of 
two  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  out  of  Kashgar- 
road  and  Benares-road,  High-street,  Plumstead,  and 
in  connexion  therewith  the  widening  of  a portion  of 
St.  Nicholas-road.  That  the  names  Ceres-road  (in 
continuation)  and  St.  Nicholas-road  (in  continuation) 
be  approved  for  the  new  streets. — Agreed. 

Greenwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  L. 
Etheridge  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  new  streets,  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead 
out  of  Woolwich  Lower-road,  eastward  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  (Angerstein's  branch). — Agreed. 

Kensington,  South. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Messrs.  Chesterton  & Sons,  refusing  to  sanction  the 
formation  or  laying  out  of  new  streets,  for  carriage 
traffic,  on  the  grounds  of  a house  known  as  Moray 
Lodge,  Campden  Hill  (for  the  trustees  of  the  late 
Captain  W.  B.  Phillimore).— Agreed. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
A.  G.  Hastilow,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  new  streets,  for  carriage  traffic,  to 
lead  out  of  the  north  side  of  Lower  Richmond-road 
and  the  west  side  of  Ashlone-road,  Putney  (for  Mr. 
C.  Coward). — Agreed. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Collier,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  new  streets,  for  carriage  traffic, 
the  Dunsford  Park  estate,  Merton-road.— Agreed. 

Fulham. — A variation  from  the  plan  and  par- 
ticulars sanctioned  on  December  21,  i897>  f°r  the 
formation  cr  laying  out  of  Bronsart-road,  on  the 
Elliott's  Trust  Estate,  Fulham,  so  far  as  relates  to  a 
proposed  alteration  in  the  outlet  from  that  road  into 
Kingwood-road  (Messrs.  Boy  ton,  Pegram,  & Buck- 
master).— Consent. 

Lewisham. — A deviation  from  the  plan  and  par- 
ticulars sanctioned  by  it  on  January  25, 1S98,  for  the 
formation  or  laying-out  of  a new  street  named 
Undercliff-road,  on  the  Hilly  Fields-park  Estate, 
Lewisham,  so  far  as  relates  to  a proposed  alteration 
in  the  southern  end  of  that  road  (Mr.  W.  H.  Collier). 


•Consent. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  M.  J. 
Jarvis,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying-out  of  a 
new  street  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  from  Colfe- 
road  into  Vestris-road,  Forest  Hill.  That  the  name 
Treviso-road  be  approved  for  the  new  street.— 
Agreed. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Glasier  & Sons,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying- 
out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  out  of 
Balvernie-grove,  Merton-road,  Wandsworth  (for  Mr. 
A.  Halford).  That  the  names  Smeaton-road  (in 
continuation),  Longfield-street  (in  continuation),  and 
Lainson-street  be  approved  for  the  new  streets.— 
Agreed. 

Woolwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co.,  sanctioning  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  a new  street  for  carriage  traffic,  to 
lead 'from  Siemens-road  into  Bowater-road  (for 
trustees  of  the  Bowater  Estate).  That  the  name 
Yateley-street  be  approved  for  the  new  street.— 
Agreed. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Johnson  & Aldridge,  refusing  to  sanction  the  forma- 
tion or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic, 
40  ft.  wide,  on  the  Manor  Park  Estate,  Manor  Park, 
Lewisham  and  Lee. — Agreed. 


Space  at  Rear. 

Dulwich. — A modification  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  41  (i)(vi.)of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
with  regard  to  open  spaces  about  buildings,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a dwelling- 
house  on  the  east  side  of  Craigallion-gardens, 
Denmark-hill,  with  an  irregular  space  at  the  rear 
(Mr.  R.  D.  Hansom  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Ward).— Consent. 

Whitechapel. — A two-story  workshop  at  No.  4A, 
Church-lane,  Commercial-road  (Mr.  A.  Parnacott 
for  Mr.  W.  Nay).— Consent. 

Holborn. — That  the  Council  do,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  powers  under  Section  41  (1)  (vi.)  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  allow  a modification  of  the 
provisions  of  that  section  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a block  of  residential  flats,  with  shops, 
on  the  site  of  No.  114.  High  Holborn,  and  premises 
abutting  upon  Southampton-row,  with  an  irregul-^, 
space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  A.  Keen  for  Messrs.  Keen).— 
Agreed. 

St.  Pancras,  North. — That  the  Council,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  under  Section  41  (1)  (iv.)  of 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  do  not  permit  the 
erection  of  a building  not  exceeding  30  ft.  in  height, 
on  part  of  the  open  space  at  the  rear  of  a block  of 
residential  flats  on  the  west  side  of  Pond-square, 
Highgate,  at  the  corner  of  South-grove  (Mr.  L.  V. 
Hunt  for  Mr.  A.  G.  Shearing).— Agreed. 

Whitechapel. — That  the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  powers  under  Section  41  (1)  (vi.)  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  do  not  allow  a modification  of 
the  provisions  of  that  section  with  regard  to  open 
spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pro- 
posed erection  of  two  dwelling  houses,  No.  14,  Col- 
chester-street,  and  No.  19,  Church-lane,  Commercial- 
road,  with  factories  on  the  ground  floor  and  irregular 
spaces  at  the  rear  (Mr . A.  C.  Payne  for  Mr.  J. 
King). — Agreed. 

Line  of  Fronts  and  Construction  of  Buildings. 

Hackney,  Central. — A brick,  iron,  and  wood  glass- 
factory  on  a piece  of  land  on  the  eastern  side  of 
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Hartwell-street,  Dalston,  adjoining  the  North 
London  Railway  (Mr.  G.  W.  Rowley  for  Messrs. 
Lewis  & Towers). — Consent. 

Rotherhitlie. — An  iron  gangway  across  Bermond- 
sey-wall  to  connect  the  Montreal  granaries  on  each 
side  of  that  street  (Messrs.  W.  A.  Crips  & Sons  for 
Messrs.  Dudin  & Sons). — Consent. 

Dulwich. — Frontage  and  construction  of  a tem- 
porary wooden  serving-bar  erected  on  part  of  the 
forecourt  of  the  “ Walmer  Castle  ” tavern,  Peck- 
ham-road,  Camberwell  (Messrs.  J.  & W.  Taylor). — 
Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Deviations  from  Certified 
Plan. 

Strand. — That  consent  be  given,  under  Section  13 
of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  “ Green  Dragon  ” public-house,  No.  38,  King- 
street,  Regent-street,  St.  James’s,  and  that  sanction 
be  given  to  certain  deviations  from  the  plans  certi- 
fied by  the  District  Surveyor  under  Section  43  of 
that  Act,  so  far  as  relate  to  the  proposed  rebuilding 
of  the  public-house  (Mr.  E.*E.  Niblett  for  Mr.  A.  j. 
Langton). — Agreed. 

Means  of  Escape  from  the  Top  of  High 
Buildings. 

^ Strand. — That  Mr.  G.  D.  Martin  be  informed  that 
the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under 
Section  63  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1S94,  is 
prepared  to  grant  a certificate  in  respect  of  the 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  to  be  provided  for 
the  persons  dwelling  or  employed  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Marlborough  Hotel,  Bury-street,  St.  James’s, 
at  the  corner  of  Ryder-street  (for  Mr.  J.  Ramsay). 
— Agreed. 

Height  of  Buildings. 

City  of  London. — A building  on  the  south  side  of 
Fenchurch-street  flanking  on  a proposed  new  street, 
named  Lloyd's-avenue,  between  Fenchurch-street 
and  Crutched-friars,  with  the  flank  exceeding  in 
height  the  width  of  Lloyd's-avenue  (Mr.  T.  E.  1 
Collcutt  for  Lloyd’s  Register  of  British  and  Foreign 
Shipping). — Consent. 

Dwelling  Houses  on  Low-lying  Land.— Part  XI. 

Greenwich. — That  the  solicitor  do  prepare  a licence 
under  Section  122  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
to  Messrs.  Graves  & Shorter,  for  the  erection  of 
nineteen  dwelling  houses  on  low-lying  land  situated 
on  the  north-east  side  of  Trundley’s-road,  Deptford. 
— Agreed. 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of  Fronts  and  Deviation 
from  Certified  Plans. 

St.  George,  Hanovcr-square. — That  the  Council  do, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under  Sections  13  and 
22  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  consent  to  the 
frontage  and  position  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  the 
re-building  of  No.  8,  Great  Stanhope-street,  Park- 
lane,  and  that  sanction  be  given  to  certain  devia- 
tions from  the  plans  certified  by  the  District  Sur- 
veyor, under  Section  43  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  proposed  new  building  (Mr.  W.  H.  Romaine- 
Walker  for  Mr.  R.  W.  Hudson).— Agreed. 

Bermondsey  f — That  consent  be  not  given  under 
Sections  13  and  22  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894,  to  the  position  and  frontage  proposed  to  be 
adopted  in  the  re-building  of  the  “ Royal  Fort  ” 
public-house,  No.  131,  Grange-road,  at  the  corner  of 
Fort-passage,  and  that  sanction  be  not  given  to 
certain  deviations  from  the  plan  certified  by  the 
District  Surveyor  under  Section  43  of  that  Act,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  re-building  of  the  premises  (Mr. 

C.  H.  Flack  for  Mr.  R.  Ireland). — Agreed. 

Line  of  Fronts  and  Space  at  Rear. 
Newington,  West. — That  consent  be  not  given  to 
the  proposed  frontage  of  six  houses  with  bay  win- 
dows on  the  site  of  Nos.  75,  77,  79,  8r,  83,  and  85, 
New-street,  and  the  erection  of  six  houses  (four  with 
bay  windows)  on  the  site  of  Nos.  62,  64,  66,  and  68 
in  that  street,  and  that  the  Council,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  powers  under  Section  41  (1)  (vi.)  of  the  Lon- 
don Building  Act,  1894,  do  not  allow  a modification 
of  the  provisions  of  that  section  with  regard  to 
open  spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
pdj posed  erection  of  the  house  upon  the  site  of 
No.  85,  New-street,  with  an  irregular  space  at  the 
rear  (Messrs.  Briant  & Son  for  Mr.  A.  I-’.  De  Laune). 

— Agreed. 

Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 

Hampstead. — A block  of  five-story  residential  flats 
with  bay  windows  on  the  site  of  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4, 
Church-row  and  grounds,  to  abut  at  the  rear  on  a 
lane  leading  from  Heath-street,  in  the  position  to 
the  line,  with  open  spaces  at  the  rear,  and  to  extend 
above  the  diagonal  line  as  directed  to  be  drawn,  and 
also  with  courts  of  insufficient  width  (Mr.  G. 
Sherrin  for  Mr.  G.  Paget).— Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction  of  Building. 
Strand.— A wood  and  iron  shed,  on  a site  on  the 
south-west  side  of  Clare  Market,  to  abut  upon 
Holles-street  (Mr.  R.  A.  Dalzell  for  the  National 
Telephone  Company,  Limited). — Refused. 

Means  of  Escape  at  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Strand. — That  Messrs.  Saville  & Martin  be  in- 
ormed  that  the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of  its  I 
powers  under  Section  63  of  the  London  Building  I 


Act,  1894,  is  not  prepared  to  grant  a certificate  in 
respect  of  the  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  to  be 
provided  for  the  persons  dwelling  or  employed  on 
the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  of  the  Hotel  de  Paris, 
Leicester -square,  St.  Martin-in -the -Fields  Mr. 
R.  Baker). — Agreed. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — That  Mr.  G.  D. 
Martin  be  informed  that  his  application  on  behalf 
°f  Mr\  T.  Brooke-Hitchings,  for  a certificate  by  the 
Council  in  respect  of  the  means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire,  to  be  provided  for  the  persons  dwelling  or  em- 
ployed on  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  of  a block  of 
residential  flats,  with  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  on 
the  west  side  of  Regent-street,  on  the  site  of 
Hanover  Chapel,  having  been  further  considered, 
the  Council  is  not  prepared  to  vary  the  resolution  of 
July  19,  1898.— Agreed. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Paddington,  North. — That  the  Council  do  approve 
of  the  plans,  dated  September  1,  1898,  submitted 
with  the  application  of  the  Metropolitan  Electric 
Supply  Company,  Limited,  for  the  construction  of 
an  addition  to  the  company's  works  in  Amberley- 
road,  and  that  the  Council  do  also  authorise  the 
erection  of  such  addition. — Agreed. 

Excess  of  Cubical  Extent. 

Woolwich. — That,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 76  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  consent 
be  given  to  the  erection  and  construction  on  the 
south  side  of  Harrington-road,  Woolwich,  of  a build- 
ing to  exceed  in  extent  250,000  but  not  450,000  cubic 
feet,  and  to  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  the 
manufacture  of  large  dynamos  and  alternators  (Mr. 
A.  Sabine  for  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers  & Co., 
Limited ). — Agreed. 

Recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to  the  views 
of  the  Local  Authority. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Round  Timber  Measurement  Weight 
Tables  for  Railway, Rates.  By  E.  A.  P.  Burt. 
(William  Rider  & Son). 

Guide  to  Round  Timber  Cubing  Rule.  By 
E.  A.  P.  Burt.  (William  Rider  & Son). 

Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Land  and  Engineer- 
ing Surveying.  By.  T.  Baker,  C.E.,  and  F.  E. 
Dixon,  C.E.  (Crosby  Lockwood  & Son). 

King  Rene’s  Honeymoon  Cabinet.  By  John 
P.  Seddon,  Architect.  (B.  T.  Batsford). 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

“ THE  SCARCITY  OF  WATER.” 

SIR,— I have  somewhere  seen  a calculation  that 
we  might  pay  off  the  National  Debt  if  for  a term  of 
ten  years  we  would  turn  to  account  the  riches 
wasted  in  the  sewage  of  our  towns  and  villages  ; I 
have  not  yet  heard  of  any  practical  contrivance  for 
this  desirable  end,  and  I fear  that  the  same  slight 
obstacle  stands  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Guy  M.  Nichol- 
son’s plan  for  easing  the  strain  on  our  water  com- 
panies. As,  however,  he  went  to  the  trouble  of 
writing  to  you,  it  is  probable  that  he  has  one  in  his 
head,  and  I am  curious  to  know  what  it  is.  To 
take  the  simplest  case,  that  of  a suburban  detached 
house,  with  a garden  back  and  front,  occupied  by  a 
single  family  and  its  servants.  He  will,  I suppose, 
require  the  provision  of  a tank  large  enough  to 
store  its  rain  water,  with  pump  and  necessary  fittings, 
and  will  impose  penalties  on  any  occupier  who, 
by  himself  or  his  servants,  presumes  to  use  tap 
water  when  there  is  any  in  the  tank.  This  would 
require  a stringent  and  well-drawn  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  an  army  of  inspectors  to  put  it  in  force. 
But  this  would  be  a joke  to  the  difficulty  of 
drafting  one  to  meet  the  case  of  Harley-street,  not 
to  speak  of  the  miles  of  weekly  tenements  in 
London,  or  the  great  rookeries  of  model  lodging 
houses.  The  gap  between  a pious  aspiration  and  a 
working  plan  is  a long  one,  and  perhaps  reforms 
would  be  delayed  unduly  if  the  first  person  to 
notice  an  evil  kept  silence  till  he  could  show  other 
people  plainly  how  to  remove  it.  R.  T. 


WARNING  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

SIR, — I have  been  informed  that  a gentleman  has 
been  visiting  architects  witli  a view  to  collecting 
subscriptions  for  a new  publication  entitled  “ The 
Practical  Decorator,’’  which  he  states  is  being 
produced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Architectural 
Association. 

I know  nothing  of  the  publication  referred  to,  and 
the  statement  is  false. 

E.  Howley  Sim, 

Hon.  Sec.  The  Architectural  Association. 

56,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W., 

October  12,  1S98. 


Boys’  Brigade  Hall,  St.  Andrews.— Plans  for 
this  hall,  by  Messrs.  Gillespie  & Scott,  architects, 
have  been  approved 


Cbe  Student's  Column. 

SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— XVI. 

LIGHT  : PRELIMINARY. 

HE  science  of  light  is  especially  interest- 
ing to  the  architect  from  the  following 
points  of  view  : — 

1.  In  regard  to  disputes  in  “ancient  light  ” 
cases,  not  from  a legal  aspect,  but  as  to  how 
far  former  light  has  been  interfered  with  by 
the  erection  of  walls  which  are  claimed  to  shut 
out  a certain  proportion  of  light.  Also,  in 
giving  evidence  in  such  cases  on  such  points 
as  the  effects  of  erecting  reflectors,  covering 
opposing  surfaces  with  white  tiles  or  white- 
faced enamelled  bricks. 

2.  The  natural  lighting  of  an  interior  being 
bad,  to  know  something  of  the  science  of  optics, 
so  that  the  most  may  be  made  of  both  reflection 
and  refraction  by  prisms  and  other  devices. 

3.  Reflection  of  artificial  light  from  surfaces 
of  the  walls  of  interiors  ; and  the  increasing 
and  modification  of  artificial  light  by  various 
processes. 

4.  The  effect  of  light  on  certain  kinds  of 
colours  used  in  decoration. 

5.  The  dispersion  of  light  by  decomposition  ; 
principles  of  the  spectroscope ; chromatic 
aberration,  and  kindred  phenomena. 

6.  To  the  engineer  : the  optics  of  lighthouse 
lenses  and  their  practical  application. 

7.  The  polarisation  of  light,  its  uses  ; photo- 
graphicprinting, &c. 

Before  entering  into  detail  on  the  various 
practical  applications  of  the  science  of  light,  it 
will  be  well  for  us  to  enquire  what  light  is. 
As  in  many  other  fundamental  problems  in 
physics,  there  is  considerable  divergence  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  light.  We 
can  describe  very  many  of  the  effects  of  light, 
we  can  argue  negatively  about  it,  we  can  show 
that  without  light  such  and  such  a phenomenon 
is  impossible  ; we  can  capture  it,  decompose  it, 
analyse  it  optically,  chemically,  and  in  other 
ways  ; and  whilst  we  know  so  much  about  it  we 
cannot  say  what  it  really  is. 

In  current  text-books  we  are  told  that  light 
is  the  agent  which,  by  its  action  on  the  retina, 
excites  in  us  the  sensation  of  vision.  That, 
however,  is  but  a partial  explanation,  and  must 
certainly  be  largely  modified  and  qualified.  To 
anticipate,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the 
now  well-known  Rontgen  rays,  and  researches 
made  in  recent  years  on  both  sides  of  the 
visible  spectrum.  Rays  may  here  be  obtained 
which,  without  some  considerable  assistance, 
are  not  visible,  and  do  not  excite  in 
us  “ the  sensation  of  vision.”  We  are 
sometimes  apt  to  forget  that  the  human 
being’s  eye  is  certainly  more  limited  than 
the  eyes  of  some  other  animals,  in  regard 
to  the  power  'of  vision,  which  latter  is,  after 
all,  only  a matter  of  degree.  We  have,  there- 
fore, to  deal  practically  with  “ light  rays  ” other 
than  those  directly  visible  to  us.  And  now  we 
have  found  out  that  a so-called  beam  of  light  is 
made  up  of  many  other  elements  than  actual 
light  rays.  For  years  we  have  designed  traps 
for  catching  these  latter  and  making  the  most 
of  them  ; the  physicist  of  the  future  will,  pro- 
bably, be  more  concerned  in  making  hitherto 
non-visible  rays  visible,  for  which  purpose  he 
will  capture  those  portions  of  the  beam  of  light 
which  have  heretofore  escaped  by  neglect. 
Here  we  have  opened  to  us  a possible  means 
of  vastly  increasing  the  intensity  of  both 
natural  and  artificial  light,  a tempting  subject 
to  which  we  must  refer  later  on. 

Amongst  the  various  hypotheses  put  forward 
to  account  for  light,  two  claim  most  attention— 
the  emission  theory  and  the  undulatory  theory. 
The  emission  theory,  according  to  Ganot, 
assumes  that  luminous  bodies  emit  in  all 
directions  an  imponderable  substance,  which 
consists  of  molecules  of  an  extreme  degree 
of  tenuity ; these  are  propagated  in  right 
lines  with  an  almost  infinite  velocity.  Pene- 
trating into  the  eye  they  act  on  the  retina, 
and  determine  the  sensation  which  con- 
stitutes vision.  The  same  author  states  that 
on  the  undulatory  theory,  all  bodies,  as  well 
as  the  celestial  spaces,  are  filled  by  an 
extremely  subtle  elastic  medium  known  as 
luminiferous  ether.  The  luminosity  of  a body 
is  due  to  an  infinitely  rapid  vibratory  motion  of 
its  molecules,  which,  when  communicated  to 
the  ether,  is  propagated  in  all  directions  in  the 
form  of  spherical  waves,  and  this  vibratory 
motion,  being  thus  transmitted  to  the  retina, 
calls  forth  the  sensation  of  vision.  The  vibra- 
tions of  the  ether  take  place  not  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  wave,  but  in  a plane  at  right  angles  of  light ; iwe  have  nothing  to  offer  in  place  of 
to  it.  The  latter  are  called  the  transversal  it  except  the  bald  suggestions  already  noted. 


vibrations.  An  idea  of  these  may  be  formed 
by  shaking  a rope  at  one  end.  The  vibra- 
tions, or  to  and  fro  movements,  of  the 
particles  of  the  rope  are  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  of  the  rope,  but  the  onward  motion 
of  the  wave’s  form  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
length.  On  the  emission  theory  the  propaga- 
tion of  light  is  effected  by  a motion  or  trans- 
lation of  particles  of  light  thrown  out  from 
the  luminous  body,  as  a bullet  is  discharged 
from  a gun  ; on  the  undulatory  theory  there  is 
no  progressive  motion  of  the  particles  them- 
selves," but  only  of  the  state  of  disturbance 
which  was  communicated  by  the  luminous 
body  : it  is  a motion  of  oscillation,  and,  like  the 
propagation  of  waves  in  water,  takes  place  by 
a series  of  vibrations. 

We  were  about  to  explain  that  the  all- 
pervading  ether  has  body  without  substance, 
could  such  a phenomenon  be  possible  ; at  any 
rate,  that  is  what  some  physicists  would  have 
us  believe  by  inference,  for  they  say  that  it  is 
not  influenced  by  gravitation,  and  presents  no 
appreciable  resistance  to  bodies  passing 
through  it.  We  have  formed  no  opinion  on 
this  subject  ourselves,  and  merely  present  it 
for  the  reader’s  digestion.  Looking  at  the 
various  theories  of  light  hitherto  propounded 
it  seems  possible  that  when  we  under- 
stand a little  more  about  the  “ invisible 
portions  of  the  spectrum,”  something 
based  on  them  will  probably  find  more 
universal  acceptance.  In  the  meantime  the 
atmosphere,  where  the  bulk  of  the  light 
visible  is  certainly  manufactured— though  the 
raw  material  comes  from  afar— ought  to  be 
most  carefully  studied  ; and,  judging  from 
the  known  effects  of  particles  of  matter  (finely 
divided  volcanic  dust  and  the  like)  in  modifying 
light,  it  would  seem,  as  a celebrated  physicist 
has  already  suggested,  that  the  dust, 
omnipresent  in  the  atmosphere,  has  con- 
influftit-p  in  rendering  certain  lislht- 


It  is  right  that  the  student  should  learn  how 
even  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  causes 
of  the  phenomenon  of  light  are  little  under- 
stood, and  that  was  why  we  opened  up  the 
controversy. 

It  is  much  more  pleasant  and  instructive  to 
turn  to  the  effects  and  nature  of  light,  where 
there  is  more  certainty  and  unanimity  of 
opinion  ; and  it  is  the  practical  application  of 
these,  fortunately,  which  more  immediately 
concerns  the  architect. 
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siderable  influence  in  rendering  certain  light- 
rays  visible. 

Nevertheless,  the  undulatory  theory  will  die 
hard  : it  is  that  which  is  most  firmly  rooted  in 
physicists'  minds  at  present.  As  Atkinson 
(p.494)  says,  it  not  only  explains  the  phenomena 
of  light,  but  it  reveals  an  intimate  connexion 
between  these  phenomena  and  those  of  heat ; 
it  shows,  also,  how  completely  analagous  the 
phenomena  of  light  are  to  those  of  sound, 
regard  being  had  to  the  differences  of  the  media 
in  which  these  two  classes  of  phenomena  take 
place.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  case  is 
not  so  strong  as  its  adherents  would  have  us 
believe  ; there  is  too  often  wanting  the 
analytical  mind  which  can  divorce  cause  from 
effect ; too  often  in  these  hypotheses  is  the 
latter  made  to  do  duty  for  the  former. 

All  theories  of  the  origin  of  light  must 
assume  some  extra  terrestrial  translating 
medium,  though  the  rays  are  not  conveyed  in 
a luminous  form.  We  said  just  now  that  that 
medium  was  not  dense  enough  to  appreciably 
arrest  the  progress  of  a body  through  it.  We 
know  that  some  have  attempted  to  show  that 
the  diminution  of  the  period  of  Encke  s comet 
is  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  medium  referred 
to.  That  may  be  true,  but  it  requires  uniform 
confirmation  in  regard  to  other  extra  terres- 
trial bodies,  and  other  explanations  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  diminution  could  be  urged 
from  the  astronomical  standpoint.  It 
safe  to  assume,  however,  that  neither  astro- 
nomers nor  physicists  know  enough  about 
comets  to  be  able  to  tell  us  what  imparted  the 
initial  velocity,  rotation,  or  revolution  ; they  do 
not  know  what  maintains  either  of  these 
phenomena  in  Encke’s,  or  any  other  comet, 
and  they  cannot,  in  consequence,  say  with  even 
an  approximation  to  accuracy  what  causes  the 
rather  regular  diminution  at  each  successive 
revolution  of  that  body.  The  physicist, 
clutching  at  anything  to  uphold  his  theory 


the  death,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Thomas  Pilkington,  architect,  of  24,  Russell  Square, 
and  formerly  practising  in  Edinburgh  from  i860  to 
1SS3.  Mr.  Pilkington  was  articled  in  London,  and 
afterwards  attended  the  University  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  gained  the  Hamilton  prize  for  Logic,  and 
also  successfully  passed  in  mathematics  under  Pro- 
fessor Kelland.  After  spending  some  time  in  his 
father’s  office  in  Edinburgh,  he  commenced  practice 
in  i860  and  carried  out  for  the  Free  Church  various 
buildings,  amongst  others,  the  Barclay  Church  in 
Edinburgh,  the  McCheyne  Memorial  Church  at 
Dundee,  churches  at  Kelso,  Irvine,  Stirling, 
Greenock,  Greenfield,  Viewforth,  and  Dunhope 
in  Scotland,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Cardiff. 
Amongst  other  works  the  Hydropathic  establishments 
at  Moffat  and  North  Berwick,  Larbert  Lunatic 
Asylum,  hotel  and  club-house  at  Hunter's  Quay, 
Lady  F'lora’s  school  at  Newmilns,  and  others  at 
Johnstone  and  Campbeltown  ; houses  at  Port  Glas- 
gow, Innerleithan,  Glasingall  (Perth)  ; Egremont 
House,  Grange  House,  Dick  Place,  and  others.  In 
1883  Mr.  Pilkington  removed  to  London,  where  he 
was  engaged  on  the  Army  and  Navy  Hotel  in 
Victoria-street,  and  afterwards  on  Winchester 
House,  Old  Broad-street  ; offices  for  the  British 
India  Company,  Great  Winchester-street  ; the  City 
Safe  Deposit,  Throgmorton-avenue  ; various  residen- 
tial Hats,  buildings  for  the  middle-class,  and  for  the 
Arti/.ans’  Dwelling  Company,  viz.,  at  Buckingham 
Palace-road  ; Chenies-street ; Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbury ; Lisson-grove,  Seymour-place,  and 
East-street!  Marylebone  ; Shephercf’s-place,  Clerken- 
well-road,  Rosebury-avenue,  and  Rosoman-street. 
Also  buildings  for  the  Guiness  Trust,  Columbia- 
road,  Bethnal  Green,  and  a large  block  of  residential 
fiats,  “Campden  Hill  Court"  (now  in  course  of 
erection).  Houses  at  Haywards’  Heath  and  Cadogan- 
gardens  ; additions  to  Masden-park,  &c. 

Mr.  Christopher  Oaicley. — The  death  took 
place  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  his  sixty-second  year,  of 
Mr.  Christopher  Oakley,  past  President  of  the 
Surveyors’  Institution  and  senior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Daniel  Smith,  Son,  & Oakley, 
auctioneers  and  surveyors,  of  Waterloo-place,  Pall 
Mall.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Surveyors'  Institution,  and  last  year  occupied  the 
position  of  President.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the 
Geological  Society,  a director  of  the  Auction  Mart 
Company,  a member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Estate  Exchange,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Surveyors’  Clerks’  Provident  Insti- 
tution. In  his  professional  capacity  Mr.  Oakley  acted 
as  agent  to  the  Mercers  and  Drapers’  Companies, 
and  also  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans’s  estates  in 
Kent.  About  fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Oakley  was  solely 
responsible,  in  his  capacity  as  surveyor  to  the 
London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway  Company, 
for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  of  the  land  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  Company’s  block  of 
warehouses  in  Whitechapel,  as  well  as  the  land 
required  for  the  line  from  Barking  to  Pitsea  and 
the  lines  from  Southend  to  Shoeburyness  and  Grays 
to  Upminster,  and  many  other  railway  schemes. 
He  was  engaged  in  innumerable  compensation 
cases,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  surveyors 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  one  of  the  consulting 
surveyors  to  the  Charity  Commissioners.  For  many 
years,  too,  he  had  resided  at  Chislehurst,  he  had 
served  on  the  Kent  County  Council,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Kent  Antiquarian  Society. — Times. 


gladly  seizes  upon  the  phenomenon  as  evidence 
of  a more  or  less  resisting  (yet 


of  something  ..  . 
non-resisting,  if  the  student  can  reconcile  that) 
character  in  space.  Encke’s  comet,  though 
periodical  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
mathematician,  does  not  by  any  means  con- 
form to  many  rules  and  regulations  common  to 
planets.  For  example,  both  that  and  Halley  s 
comet  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  tails 
of  comets  increase  rapidly  as  they  approach 
the  sun,  for  as  the  two  comets  mentioned  ap- 
proach the  sun  both  tail  and  coma  decrease  in 
size  and  the  whole  comet  appears  only  like  a 


However,  we  have  no  intention  to  seriously 
controvert  the  undulatory  theory  of  the  origin 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Restoration  of  Wilmslow  Parish  Church, 
Cheshire. — On  the  30th  ult.  the  chancel  and  the 
private  chapel  of  Wilmslow  parish  church  were  re- 
opened after  restoration.  New  windows  have 
been  provided  both  in  the  chancel  and  the  nave, 
this  work  having  been  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne.  The  whole  of  the  work 
of  restoration  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Franklin,  of  Oxford.  The  new  gas  fittings  have 
been  provided  by  Mr.  T.  Elsley,  of  London  ; and 
the  re-arrangement  of  the  heating  apparatus  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Cooke,  of  Wilmslow. 
It  is  expected  that  about  2,000/.  will  meet  all  the 
expenses  which  have  been  incurred  in  connexion 
with  the  restoration.  Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner 
were  the  architects. 

RESTORATION  OF  COGAN  OLD  CHURCH, 
Glamorganshire.— Restoration  works  have  been 
carried  out  at  this  church,  under  the  superinten- 


dence of  Mr.  C.  B.  Fowler.  The  work  has 
been  executed  with  the  double  intention  of  pre- 
serving the  interesting  antiquities  of  the  church  and 
at  the  same  time  making  it  suitable  for  modern 
requirements.  To  the  antiquary  the  church  is 
especially  interesting.  Very  small  in  size — not  more 
than  50  ft.  in  length— it  dates  back  from  Norman,  if 
not  still  earlier,  times.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
traces  of  Early  English  work  in  it.  In  the  church- 
yard opposite  the  south  porch  is  the  base  stone  of 
the  old  cross  ; all  vestiges  of  the  shaft  and  head  have 
disappeared.  The  interior  of  the  church  presents 
many  points  of  interest,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  herring-bone  work  in  the  walls.  The  nave 
and  the  chancel  are  separated  by  a thick  cross  wall 
and  low  Norman  arch.  All  round  the  walls  to  a 
height  of  a few  feet  oak  wainscot  covers  the  original 
oak  and  plaster.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
close  to  the  old  font,  is  a raised  dais,  now  covered 
with  a wood  floor,  upon  which,  it  is  supposed,  the 
knights  of  the  district  formerly  sat  or  knelt  when 
performing  their  devotions.  The  reredos,  which 
has  recently  been  placed  in  the  church,  has  been 
erected  by  Lord  Bute  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Andrew  Corbett,  at  whose  suggestion  the 
restoration  work  was  commenced.  The  reredos  is 
of  bronze,  and  represents  the  Transfiguration.-^. 
South  Wales  News. 

St.  David’s  Welsh  Church,  Manchester.— 
The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  Welsh  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  David,  which  is  in  course  of  erection  in 
Lime-grove,  Oxford-street,  was  laid  on  the  3rd  inst. 
The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Preston  & 
Vaughan,  architects,  Manchester.  The  style  adopted 
is  Early  Perpendicular,  and  the  materials  employed 
are  red  brick,  with  Ruabon  terra-cotta  dressings. 
The  plans  include  nave  and  aisles,  with  chancel  and 
vestries  on  the  south  side.  Chairs  will  be  provided 
for  the  worshippers  instead  of  pews.  The  church 
will  accommodate  some  400  persons.  The  builder 
is  Mr.  R.  Carlyle,  jun.,  Ardwick. 

Catholic  Church,  Skegness. — A new  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  been  opened  at  Skegness.  The 
building  is  situated  in  Grosvenor-road,  off  Roman 
Bank.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  is  about  50  ft.  in 
length,  20  ft.  in  breadth,  and  will  seat  about  200 
people.  Mr.  Caine,  of  Woodhall  Spa,  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  George  Dunkley  & Sons,  of  Skeg- 
ness, were  the  builders. 

Renovation  of  St.  Hilda’s  Church,  South 
Shields. — The  interior  of  the  old  parish  church  of 
South  Shields,  St.  Hilda,  has  just  been  renovated  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Park,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 

J.  H.  Morton,  architect.  South  Shields.  The  electric 
light  has  been  introduced. 

‘ Primitive  Methodist  Church,  New  Skelton, 
YORKSHIRE. — The  new  iron  chapel  which  has  been 
put  up  for  the  Primitive  Methodist  Society  at  New 
Skelton  was  opened  on  the  2nd  inst.  The  building 
will  seat  about  200  persons.  Mr.  W.  Wardman,  of 
Redcar,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Pallister,  of 
Redcar,  undertook  the  construction. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Rushden.— Memorial  stones 
of  a new  Wesleyan  church  at  Rushden  have  just  been 
laid.  The  new  building,  which  will  accommodate 
710  persons,  will,  it  is  estimated,  cost  2,900/.  It  is 
being  built  by  Messrs.  Dicken  Bros.,  from  plans  by 
Messrs.  Preston  & Wilson. 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Chapel,  Sower  by, 
Yorkshire. — The  New  Connexion  Methodists  at 
Boulderclough,  Sowerby,  have  erected  a new  chapel 
and  Sunday  school,  at  a cost  of  about  3,000/.  The 
new  building  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  structure. 
The  front  entrance  is  reached  by  two  flights  of 
steps,  and  from  the  portico  ornamental  doors  lead 
into  the  two  vestibules  approaching  the  school- 
room. This  is  53  ft.  by  23  ft.  6 in.,  and  has  a plat- 
form raised  about  2 ft.  at  one  end.  Behind  is  a 
lecture-room,  26  ft.  6 in.  by  14  ft.,  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  divided  into  two  class-rooms.  Two  small 
class-rooms  for  infants  are  also  provided.  From 
the  front  vestibules  the  chapel  is  reached  by  an 
ornamental  circular  staircase.  Messrs.  Sutcliffe  & 
Sutcliffe,  Hebden  Bridge,  are  the  architects. 

Macclesfield  New  Museum. — The  West  Park 
Museum,  Macclesfield,  has  just  been  opened.  The 
museum  is  situate  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  gates 
in  Prestbury-road,  and  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr  < 
Purdon  Clarke,  director  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  There  is  one  gallery,  with  a vestibule,  in 
addition  to  the  curator’s  room,  cellars,  and  storage 
accommodation.  The  walls  are  built  of  Ruabon 
pressed  bricks,  with  mouldings,  cornice,  and  orna- 
mental panels  of  Ruabon  terra-cotta.  There  is  also 
a medallion  of  the  Queen  over  the  main  entrance. 
The  roof  consists  of  Westmorland  green  slates,  upon 
boards  and  felt,  and  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  park 
is  an  ornamental  iron  verandah,  under  which  are 
placed  seats  for  the  public.  A feature  of  the  interior 
is  a frieze,  above  the  wall  boarding,  composed  of 
plaster  casts  of  the  Elgin  Marbles.  The  building 
itself  has  cost  about  4,000/.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Roylance  & Co.,  Macclesfield. 

Schools,  Abergavenny.  — The  new  King 
Henry  VIII.  Grammar  School  and  the  County 
Intermediate  School  for  Girls  have  just  been 
opened.  The  County  Intermediate  School  for 
Girls  is  situated  on  a site  in  Stanhope  Park,  and 
was  erected  at  a cost  of  about  1,700/.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  about  seventy  scholars, 
but  the  buildings  were  planned  in  view  of  future 
extension.  Mr.  E.  A.  Johnson,  of  Abergavenny  and 
Merthyr,  was  the  architect  ; his  design  being 
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selected  out  of  fifteen  others  submitted  in  open 
competition.  The  work  was  carried  out  under  his 
supervision  by  Messrs.  Morgan  & Evans,  Pontypool. 
The  new  Grammar  School  occupies  a site  near  the 
town  and  railway  stations.  The  new  buildings  have 
been  erected  at  an  outlay  of  about  5,000/.  The 
school  will  accommodate  about  130  scholars, 
and  it  consists  of  a large  lecture  hall  and  four 
class-rooms  in  connexion  therewith,  one  being  fitted 
up  as  a chemical  laboratory.  Future  extension  is 
provided  in  the  plan  for  about  100  more  scholars  and 
a master’s  house.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Messrs.  Morgan 
& Evans  also  carried  out  this  work. 

Home,  Manningham,  Yorkshire.— The  new 
building  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Committee 
of  the  St.  Catherine’s  Home  for  Cancer  and  In- 
curables was  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  It  is 
situated  in  St.  Mary's-road,  Manningham.  The 
home,  which  has  been  constructed  from  designs  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  James  Ledingham,  architect,  is  built 
of  local  stone,  and  the  exterior  is  in  a modified 
Queen  Anne  style.  The  accommodation  provided 
consists  of  five  wards,  of  varying  size,  and  a day- 
room,  and  there  are  beds  for  ’twenty-four  patients. 
There  are  also  two  rooms  for  the  matron,  and 
suitable  provision  for  the  nursing  and  domestic  staff. 
Tl>0  patients  may  be  removed  from  the  ground  floor 
Vj  -neans  of  a passenger  lift,  and  a small  lift  is  also 
available  for  conveying  meals  from  the  cooking 
department.  The  basement  includes  a laundry 
suite,  comprising  a wash-house  and  laundry,  fitted 
with  a drying-chamber  and  a linen-room.  The 
kitchen,  scullery,  and  larder  are  on  the  ground  floor, 
with  a serving-room  adjoining,  and  this  department 
opens  entirely  into  its  own  corridor.  One  apart- 
ment is  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  a dispensary. 
Adjoining  the  building  are  a mortuary  and  other  out- 
buildings. The  whole  of  the  premises  are  illuminated 
with  electric  light,  the  current  being  supplied  from  the 
Corporation  mains.  The  building  is  heated  with  hot 
water  on  the  low-pressure  system.  The  floors  of  the 
hall,  staircase,  main  corridor,  kitchen  department,  &c., 
are  laid  with  marble  mosaic,  and  those  of  the  wards 
and  day-room  are  of  maple  blocks.  The  following 
are  the  principal  contractors  Masons  and  joiners, 
John  Moulson  & Son  ; plumbers,  Wearden  & Co.  ; 
slater,  Thomas  Nelson  ; heating  apparatus,  Joseph 
Throp  ; painters,  S.  Lupton  & Sons ; electric  light, 
G.  A.  Steinthal  ; wrought-iron  work,  Walker  & Co.; 
furnishing,  Alfred  Speight. 

Baths,  Hull. — The  new  East  Hull  Baths,  which 
have  cost  close  upon  15,000/.,  are  situate  midway 
on  the  Holderness-road.  Adjoining  the  James 
Reckitt  library,  they  are  built  on  an  L-shaped  site  of 
nearly  2,000  yds.,  the  arm  of  the  L reaching  behind 
the  library.  The  front  elevation  is  of  red  brick  and 
terra  cotta.  The  accommodation  consists  of  a 
swimming  bath  96  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  3 ft.  9 in.  to 
6 ft.  6 in.  of  water  ; a boys’  bath  60  ft.  by  30ft.,  with 
3 ft.  6 in.  to  4 ft.  6 in.  of  water  ; nine  ladies’  slipper 
baths  (one  with  immersion  bath  attached)  ; ten 
men's  first-class  baths  and  twelve  men’s  second-class 
baths.  The  large  swimming  bath  has  a semi-circular 
roof  of  iron  and  glass.  A gallery  for  spectators  runs 
over  the  dressing  berths,  and  provision  has  been 
made  for  turning  it  into  a place  of  public  meeting  in 
the  winter.  The  boiler  house  and  laundry  stand 
between  the  two  swims,  whilst  the  waiting  rooms 
face  the  slipper  baths  in  the  central  corridor.  The 
slipper  baths  are  arranged  in  short  corridors.  The 
manager’s  house  is  over  the  front  part  of  the  build- 
ing. Glazed  bricks  are  used  for  partitions  and  wall 
lining  to  shoulder  height  wherever  possible,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls  are  faced  with  an  imper- 
vious buff  brick  made  by  the  Aston  Hall  Brick  Com- 
pany, Hawarden.  Marble  mosaic  work  is  used 
wherever  the  public  have  access  and  also  in  the 
bottom  of  the  baths.  Electric  light  is  to  be  the 
illuminant.  The  baths  were  planned  by  and  have 
been  erected  under  the  supervision  of  the  City 
Engineer,  Mr.  A.  E.  White,  and  the  Assistant 
Engineer,  Mr.  Bricknell. 

New  Buildings,  Aberdeen.— The  plans  of  the 
following  new  buildings  have  been  sanctioned 
Two  dwelling-houses  on  the  north  side  of  Great 
Western-road,  for  Messrs.  Storie,  Cruden,  & Co., 
advocates,  per  Mr.  John  Cameron,  architect;  two 
dv-Hling-houses  on  the  north  side  of  Gilcomston 
Park,  for  Mr.  Charles  Maitland,  per  Messrs.  Walker 
& Duncan,  architects  ; dwelling-house  with  shops 
on  the  south  side  of  Skene-street  at  its  junction 
with  Rosemount  Viaduct,  for  the  Aberdeen  Town 
and  County  Property  Company,  Ltd.,  per  Messrs. 
Brown  & Watt,  architects  ; three  dwelling-houses 
on  the  east  side  of  Rosebery-street,  for  Mr.  John 
Murray,  per  Mr.  William  Ruxton,  architect  (amended 
plan)  ; two  dwelling-houses  with  shops  on  the  south 
side  of  Union-grove  at  its  junction  with  Brighton- 
place,  for  Mr.  David  Simpson,  per  Mr.  William 
Ruxton,  architect  (amended  plan)  ; glass-house  at 
the  rear  of  No.  393,  Union-street,  for  Messrs.  G.  & 
W.  Morgan,  per  Messrs.  M'Robbie  & Milne, 
builders ; dwelling-house  on  the  west  side  of  Ord- 
street,  for  the  Rubislaw  Granite  Company,  Limited, 
per  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilson,  architect  ; three  dwelling- 
houses  on  the  west  side  of  Blenheim-place,  for  Mr. 
John  M'Gregor,  builder,  per  Mr.  William  Beattie, 
architect. 

Proposed  Hospital,  Foxhall,  Birstall, 
Yorkshire. — The  Oakworth  Joint  Hospital,  which 
has  been  constituted  of  representatives  of  Birstall, 
Gomersal,  Birkenshaw,  and  Drighlington,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  accommodation  for  the  isola- 


tion and  treatment  of  infectious  disease  in  these 
townships,  has  passed  plans,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  the  erection  of 
hospital  buildings  at  Foxhall,  Birstall.  The  plans, 
which  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Burrows, 
architect,  of  Birstall  and  Morley,  show  that  the 
hospital  will  consist  of  five  blocks— namely,  adminis- 
tration block,  scarlet  fever  pavilion,  isolation 
pavilion,  typhoid  pavilion,  and  laundry  block. 

Factory.  Staple  Hill,  Bristol.  — A new 
factory  for  Messrs.  Wathen,  Gardiner,  & Co.  is 
being  erected  at  Staple  Hill. . It  covers  an  acre  of 
ground,  the  main  bujlding  measuring  210  ft.  long  by 
150  ft.  wide.  Helliwell’s  patent  glazing  is  being 
largely  used  in  the  skylights.  The  whole  building  is 
heated  with  hot  water.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Cowlin  & Son.  Messrs.  La  Trobe  & 
Weston  are  the  architects. 

Liberal  Club,  Brixham. — The  memorial  stone 
of  a new  Liberal  Club  was  laid  at  Brixham  on  the 
30th  ult.  The  site  is  on  the  land  side  of  Bolton- 
street,  nearly  opposite  the  Temperance  Hall.  The 
front  is  to  be  of  red  brick,  with  white  brick 
dressings.  The  club  will  be  approached  by  steps, 
leading  a little  back  from  the  roadway.  The  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Hosgood  & Wills,  of  Brixham. 
The  plans  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Bridgman  & 
Bridgman,  architects,  of  Torquay  and  Paignton. 

Masonic  Hall,  Donaghadee,  Belfast. — The 
foundation-stone  of  a new  Masonic  Hall  in 
Donaghadee  was  laid  recently,  The  entrance  porch 
is  on  the  north  side,  and  a large  assembly  hall  and 
cloak-room  are  provided  on  one  side  of  this  porch  ; 
whilst  on  the  other  side  are  the  lavatorv,  the  store- 
room, and  preparation-room.  The  building  will  be 
of  selected  red  brick,  with  Griffnock  stone  dressings 
to  windows,  buttresses,  and  barges.  The  builder  is 
Mr.  Curragh,  who  is  carrying  out  the  work  from  the 
plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  I.  1. 
Phillips  & Son,  architects. 

Hotel,  Selsey,  Chichester.— A new  hotel  is  to 
be  erected  near  the  sea,  on  the  west  side  of  Selsey 
Bill,  and  fronting  the  New-road.  Mr.  A.  E.  Cogswell, 
Portsmouth,  is  the  architect. 

Cottage  Homes  for  Children,  Styal. 
Cheshire. — A model  village  (embracing  schools, 
cottage  homes,  and  hospital)  was  opened  on  the  4th 
inst.  at  Styal.  The  buildings  have  been  erected,  at  a 
cost  of  50,000/.,  by  the  Chorlton  Union  Board  of 
Guardians  for  the  accommodation  of  pauper 
children.  There  are  a dozen  homes,  having  twenty 
beds  each,  and  four  smaller  homes  with  ten  beds 
each.  The  interior  arrangements  of  the  homes  have 
been  specially  designed  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
foster  parents  who  will  have  to  look  after  the 
families.  In  addition  to  these  homes  there  is  a pro- 
bationer's lodge,  where  newcomers  will  undergo  a 
kind  of  quarantine  for  a fortnight  before  being 
drafted  in  the  homes.  There  is  also,  isolated  from 
the  homes,  a hospital  with  all  modern  conveniences, 
whilst  at  the  rear  of  the  homes  is  a block  of  admin- 
istrative buildings,  including  the  workshops,  laundry, 
stores,  and  a swimming  bath.  Then  some  distance 
away  is  a school  capable  of  accommodating  500 
children.  The  architect  of  the  scheme  is  Mr.  J.  B. 
Broadbent,  of  Manchester. 

Kerse  Church,  Grangemouth,  N.B. The 

memorial  stone  of  this  church  was  laid  on  the  50th 
ult.  The  church  is  seated  for  about  750,  and  is 
designed  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  consists  of  nave 
and  transepts,  with  a semi-octagonal  recess  at  the 
west  end.  It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  cost 
,500/.  Mr.  J.  P.  Goodsir,  Falkirk,  is  the  architect. 

Chancel  Screen,  Bebington. — A chancel  screen 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  ancient  church  at 
Bebington.  It  is  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Deacon,  architect,  of  Liverpool,  and  is  made  of 
oak.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter. 

New  High  School,  Falkirk.— On  the  30th  ult. 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  M.P.,  opened  a new 
high  school  for  the  town  of  Falkirk.  The  new 
building  has  been  erected  at  Parkfoot.  The  principal 
features  of  the  main  front  are  three  gables.  The 
east  and  west  elevations  are  similar  in  style  to  the 
front,  with  gables  at  either  end.  The  entrances  are 
in  these  elevations,  and  are  approached  by  flights 
of  steps,  flanked  by  stone  balustrades.  In  the  base- 
ment a workshop,  for  twenty-five  pupils,  has  been 
provided.  The  ground  floor  of  the  school  is  occupied 
by  the  junior  department.  The  class-rooms,  six  in 
number,  can  be  converted  into  nine  by  glass  sliding 
partitions  In  addition  there  is  cloak-room  and 
lavatory  accommodation,  besides  a private  room  for 
the  headmaster  of  the  junior  department.  On  this 
floor  there  is  also  situated  the  gymnasium,  as  well 
as  the  rector’s  business  room.  The  school  is  planned 
on  the  central  hall  system.  On  the  upper  floor  of  the 
school  are  situated  the  class-rooms  of  the  senior 
department.  Space  has  been  found  for  art  and 
music  rooms  by  raising  the  building  to  three  stories 
in  height  at  both  back  and  front.  On  this  floor  are 
also  situated  teachers’  private  rooms,  as  well  as 
lavatories  for  the  senior  pupils.  The  accommoda- 
tion of  the  school  is  :— Junior  department,  426  ; 
senior  department,  515— total,  941.  The  total  cost 
of  the  buildings  will  be  about  13,000/.,  and  the 
architects  are  Messrs.  A.  & W.  Black,  Falkirk. 

Technical  Institute  and  Public  Library 
West  Ham.— On  Thursday  last  week  the  new 
Technical  Institute  and  Central  Free  Library,  which 
has  been  erected  by  the  West  Ham  Corporation,  was 


lias  ueen  ereciea  oy  me  vvest  Ham  Corporation,  was  -The  premises  of  this  Society  have  been  consider- 
opened.  The  building  is  planned  in  the  form  of  a large  ably  enlarged  at  a cost  of  about  1,200/.  The  ac- 


quadrangle,  with  the  rooms  on  the  outer  face.  The 
larger  part  of  this  is  occupied  by  the  Institute, 
which  has  its  principal  front  and  entrance  facing 
Romford-road,  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
the  borough.  This  part  of  the  building  is  designed 
on  two  floors,  with  a basement  on  the  front  portion 
devoted  to  physical  laboratories.  The  administra- 
tive offices  and  social  rooms  are  placed  on  the 
ground  floor  on  the  south  and  principal  front,  and 
the  various  class-rooms  and  workshops  are  grouped 
together,  in  sections,  on  the  remaining  three  sides  of 
the  quadrangle.  The  principal  room  in  the  build- 
ing is  the  large  hall,  which  has  a position  in  the 
interior  of  the  quadrangle,  with  its  principal 
entrance  from  Water-lane.  The  hall,  So  ft.  by  40  ft., 
accommodates  500  persons.  The  entrance  to  the 
public  library  is  in  Water-lane,  and  the  whole  of 
this  section  of  the  building  is  on  the  ground  floor, 
part  of  the  Institute  running  over  it  on  the  first 
floor.  The  entrance  for  the  public  is  defined  by  the 
circular  tower,  and  the  rooms  used  by  them  are 
grouped  near  to  this  entrance.  They  comprise  the 
general  reading-room,  no  ft.  by  33  ft.  ; the  reference 
library,  35  ft.  square  ; the  lending  department,  with 
a counter  60  ft.  long,  and  the  book  store,  67  ft.  by 
40  ft.  The  design  of  the  exterior  is  executed  in 
Portland  stone  and  red  brick.  Some  carving  has 
been  executed  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W. 
Birnie  Rhind,  A.R.S.A.  This  has  been  introduced  in 
broad  masses  in  various  parts  of  the  building.  The 
two  gables  facing  Romford-road  represent  Fine  Arts 
and  Science,  and  the  three  to  Water-lane  Literature, 
Music,  and  Engineering.  The  four  figures  in  the 
niches  in  the  square  towers  flanking  the  main  front 
represent  Perseverance,  Knowledge,  Industry,  and 
Confidence.  Two  female  figures  adorn  the  main 
entrance,  over  the  centre  of  which  are  carved  the 
Corporation  Arms.  The  principal  decorations  in 
the  interior  are  in  the  large  hall,  the  reading-room 
and  reference  library.  The  ceiling  of  the  large  hall 
is  in  ornamental  fibrous-plaster  work,  painted  in  oil 
in  strong,  rich  colour,  with  the  walls  to  correspond! 
The  reading-room  has  a tile  dado,  with  literary 
maxims  placed  at  intervals  in  an  ornamental  border 
and  the  remainder  of  this  room  is  decorated  with 
the  modelled  plaster-work  of  the  sky-light  painted 
The  tympanums  at  the  ends  of  the  sky-light  have 
two  panels,  modelled  and  painted  by  Mr.  H E 
Fehr.  symbolical  of  Literature— serious  and 
romantic.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Gibson  & 
Russell.  The  building  was  illustrated  in  the  Builder 
for  October  5,  1X95. 

Proposed  Fire  Brigade  Station,  Dundee  — 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  central  fire  brigade 
station  at  Dundee,  plans  for  which  have  just  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Mackison,  the  Burgh  Engineer 
The  building  will  occupy  the  northern  portion  of 
the  site  of  the  girls’  industrial  school,  Ward-road 
and  will  have  a frontage  to  Court  House-square  and 
West  Bell-street.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  6,100/ 
CRAICHE  Public  Hall,  PERTH.-The  new  Public 
Hall  for  Craigie  was  opened  a few  days  ago  The 
architect  of  the  hall  was  Mr.  G.  P.  K.  Young.  The 
new  building  consists  of  a hall  about  50  ft.  by  26  ft 
entered  by  a corridor,  with  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s 
retiring  rooms,  and  a committee  room  on  the  second 
floor.  The  hall  has  accommodation  for  300 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CLUB,  WiLLINGTOn’  QUAY 
Northumberland.— The  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
opened  the  new  Constitutional  Club  in  Bewick- 
street,  Willington  Quay,  on  the  5th  inst.  The  club 
has  been  built  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  B F 
Simpson,  of  Newcastle,  and  it  has  been  constructed 
of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings. 

Public  Offices  for  Bucklow  Union,  Knuts- 
ford.— Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton  opened  the  new 
offices  built  by  the  Bucklow  Union,  at  Knutsford 
on  the  5th  inst.  The  buildings  are  situated  at  the’ 
junction  of  Buxton-road  and  Love-lane  The 
contract  for  their  erection,  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  James  Hamilton  & Son,  Altrincham,  was 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr  R I 
McBeath,  of  Sale.  ‘ ’ J‘ 

Lads’  and  Men’s  Club,  Ardwick,  Lancashire 
—These  premises,  which  were  opened  on  the 
6th  inst.,  are  situated  in  Palmerston-street,  Ancoats 
The  building  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & 
Sons,  from  designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  W & G 
Higginbottom,  both  of  Manchester. 

New  Mission  Church,  Kirkley.— The  founda- 
tion stone  of  a mission  church  at  Kirkley  has  just 
been  laid.  The  church  will  have  a brick  baseJ  on 
concrete  foundations,  and  half-timbered  walling 
filled  m with  brick  nogging.  The  dark  oak  timber! 
will  show  externally  and  the  brick-nogging  will  be 
covered  with  buff  rough-cast.  The  moulded  win- 
fin'!,3  W-!u  laVf  JcusPed  ar|d  carved  heads  and  be 
filled  with  tinted  cathedral  leaded  glazing  The 
roofs  will  be  open-timbered  with  curved  principals 
and  with  arcadings  to  form  narrow  north  and 
south  aisles.  The  bell  turret  will  be  arranged  over 
the  main  entrances.  The  chancel  will  be  lighted  by 
Su5?1^3'  ,The  Hoor3  will  be  pitch  pine 
wood  blocks,  laid  on  Portland  cement  concrete  It 
is  proposed  to  re-erect  the  old  wood  screen  from 
the  parish  church  under  the  chancel  arch  of  the 
new  church.  A baptistry  is  arranged  at  the  west 
end  of  nave.  The  contractor  for  the  works  is  Mr. 
m f lsey- °f  S°uth  Lowestoft,  and  the  architects  are 
Messrs.  Bottle  & Olley,  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

New  Hall  for  the  Exeter  Literary  Society. 
—The  premises  of  this  Society  have  been  consider- 
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commodation  now  provided  consists  of  a hall  45  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  with  apsidal  end.  At  the  rear  is  a 
kitchen.  Mr.  E.  G.  Warren  was  the  architect. 

Victoria  Branch  Library,  Heaton,  New- 
CASTLE-ON-Tyne. — This  building,  which  has  been 
erected  at  the  expense  of  Alderman  W.  H.  Stephen- 
son, to  commemorate  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee, 
was  formally  opened  on  the  6th  inst.  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Earl  Grey.  It  is  built  on  similar  lines  to  the 
Stephenson  Branch  at  Elswick.  The  accommodation 
of  the  ground  floor  is  : large  reading  and  news  room, 
smoking  room,  and  ladies'  reading  room.  On  the 
upper  floor  is  the  library,  70  ft.  by  36  ft.,  committee 
room  and  janitor's  room.  The  walls  of  the  ground 
floor  story  are  of  rubble  stone,  sneck-faced,  and 
dressed  stone  to  the  quoins,  windows,  and  doors  ; 
the  upper  part  is  all  of  Penshaw  pressed  red  bricks 
and  stone  mullioned  windows.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  Madeley  Wood  brindled  tiles.  On  the  roof  is  a 
turret,  the  dome  of  which  is  covered  with  copper. 
The  lighting  of  the  library  is  by  windows  commenc- 
ing at  9 ft.  above  the  floor  ; externally  these  windows 
form  gablets  springing  from  the  roof.  This  arrange- 
ment gives  the  walls  clear  all  round  the  room  for 
book  shelves,  and  it  is  estimated  that  shelving  can  be 
arranged  for  about  25,000  books.  The  room  isopen  to 
the  roof,  which  is  all  of  pitch  pine.  The  remaining 
joiner  work  is  of  canary  wood,  stained  green  and 
varnished.  The  windows  are  filled  in  with  lead 
glazing  in  clear  glass,  except  the  staircase,  which  is 
stained  glass.  In  the  three  gablets  on  the  south 
front  are  three  carved  panels,  the  Royal  Arms,  the 
City  Arms,  and  Alderman  Stephenson's  Arms.  In 
the'entrance  hall  there  is  a brass  plate,  framed  with 
red  white, and  black  marbles,  bearing  an  inscription 
recording  the  gift.  The  heating  of  the  building  is 
by  low-pressure  steam,  and  a special  system  of 
ventilation  arranged  by  the  architect  has  been 
adopted.  The  general  contractors  have  been 
Messrs.  J.  & W.  Lowrv.  plumbing  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
Gibson,  tiling  by  Mr.  John  Hewitson,  lead  glazing 
by  Mr.  G.  J.  Baguley,  locks  and  hardware  bv  Mr. 
N.  F.  Ramsey,  heating  by  Messrs.  Ashwell  &■  Nesbit, 
carving  and  marble  work  by  Mr.  Robert  Beall, 
electric  installation  by  the  Corlett  Electrical  Engi- 
neering Company— all  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; and 
sanitary  fittings  by  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  London. 
The  whole  of  the  works  has  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
John  \V.‘  Dyson,  architect,  of  Newcastle. 

Extension  of  Works,  Leeds. — The  extension 
of  works  for  Messrs.  Harding,  Richardson,  Rhodes, 
& Co.,  Limited,  have  been  let  to  the  following 
firms  -.—Excavator,  bricklayer,  and  mason,  Wade 
Bros  ; terra-cotta  work,  A.  Whitehead  ; carpenter 
and  joiner,  Wm.  Nicholson  & Son  ; slater,  J.  Season; 
plumber,  E.  Tattersall ; iron  founder,  Bagshaw  & 
Son,  Batlev  ; painter,  T.  Heptonstall.  The  total 
amount  of  the  contract  is  15.462/.  The  work  will 
be  proceeded  with  immediately,  from  the  plans  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  William  Bakewell, 
Leeds. 

New  Laboratories,  Liverpool  University.— 
The  new  Physiological  and  Pathological  Labora- 
tories in  connexion  with  Liverpool  University 
College,  which  have  been  in  progress  for  two  years, 
were  opened  on  Saturday  last  week.  They  form 
an  entire  new  wing  of  the  building,  and  are  to  be 
called  “The  Thompson-Yates  Laboratories,"  the 
entire  building  and  the  equipment  having  been 
completed  at  the  cost  of  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Thompson- 
Yates,  formerly  of  Liverpool  ; now  of  London.  We 
take  the  following  account  of  the  installation  of  the 
laboratories  from  the  Liverpool  University  College 
Journal  :— The  general  outline  of  the  ground  plan 
roughly  resembles  the  letter  L.the  building  consist- 
ing of  two  wings  uniting  at  nearly  a right  angle. 
This  arrangement  secures  a much  greater  amount  of 
window  space  than  would  be  possible  in  a rectan- 
gular block.  There  arefour  stories,  including  the  base- 
ment, throughout  the  building,  and  three  mezzanines 
adjoining  the  main  staircase,  but  not  extending  into 
the  wings,  The  ground  floor  is  devoted  to 
pathology,  one  wing  being  occupied  by  the  class- 
room for  practical  morbid  histology,  which  is  56  ft. 
long  and  26  ft.  wideband  is  fitted  up  to  accommo- 
date about  sixty  students.  It  opens  directly  into 
the  pathological  museum.  In  the  other  wing  is 
located  the  room  for  bacteriology,  53  ft.  hy  19  ft. 
Great  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  sanitation  of 
this  room,  and  the  tops  of  all  the  benches  are  of 
opaline,  so  as  to  obviate  all  risk  of  the  reten- 
tion of  linfective  materials.  Adjoining  this  is  a 
spacious  suite,  including  a constant  temperature 
room  and  rooms  for  pathological  chemistry 
and  for  photography.  The  ample  facilities 
for  photography  provided  in  all  the  departments 
are  a notable  feature  of  the  new  laboratories; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  lantern  demonstra- 
tions for  which  provision  is  made  in  all  the  princi- 
pal class-rooms.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  large 
theatre,  which  will  be  used  in  winter  for  physiology 
and  in  summer  for  pathology.  Here  every  modern 
contrivance  has  been  adopted  which  can  help  to 
supply  the  wants  of  lecturers  and  students,  a notable 
feature  being  a row  of  “aerial  footlights,"  so 
arranged  that  by  tilting  the  beam  which  carries 
them  their  light  can  be  thrown  either  on  the 
lecture  table  or  on  the  diagrams,  or  wherever 
it  is  required.  On  the  same  landing  is  a large 
class-room  for  drum  work,  where  each  student 
is  supplied  with  one  of  Professor  Sherrington’s 
drums  and  has  his  own  independent  motor.  Here 


we  find  a large  room  for  physiological  chemistry,  a 
chemical  balance  enclosed  in  a large  dust-proof 
chamber,  a preparation,  a research,  and  an 
electrical  room.  On  the  second  floor  the  large 
wing  is  occupied  by  the  practical  histology  room,  the 
largest  apartment  in  the  building,  6ott.  by  40  ft., 
which  is  fitted  .up  to  accommodate  eighty  students, 
and  could  be  made  to  accommodate  several  more. 
Each  worker  has  his  own  electric  light  and  gas  and 
water  supply.  There  is  a small  aquarium  in  this 
room,  and  on  the  same  floor  are  an  animal  room,  a 
preparation  room,  and  combustion  and  photographic 
rooms.  The  basement  contains  a cold  storage  room 
kept  at  a constant  low  temperature  by  the  ammonia 
process,  a laboratory  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  Clinical  Investigation  Society,  and  rooms  for 
other  kinds  of  experimental  work.  An  important 
item  is  a large,  well-lighted  students’  common 
room,  fitted  up  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Students’  Debating  bociety. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  carried  out 
the  other  buildings  of  University  College.  The 
Liverpool  University  College  Journal  adds  that 
“ in  respect  of  completeness  and  efficiency  the 
Thompson-Yates  laboratories  are  unequalled  by  any 
physiological  and  pathological  laboratories  in  the 
kingdom " ; and  we  presume  that  this  statement, 
appearing  where  it  does,  is  made  on  the  authority 
of  the  professors  of  physiology  of  the  University, 
who  have  the  data  for  forming  a decisive  opinion 
on  that  point. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Water  Supply,  Winscombe. — An  inquiry  was 
held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Winscombe,  on  the 
30th  ult.,  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois,  M.Inst.C.E.  (In- 
spector of  the  Local  Government  Board),  touching 
an  application  by  the  Axbridge  Rural  District 
Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  3,200/.  for  works  of 
water  supply  for  the  parish  of  Winscombe.  Mr.  A. 
Powell,  the  Engineer,  explained  the  scheme. 

Waterloo  Bridge. — In  consequence  of  the 
percolation  of  the  water  into  the  arches  carrying 
the  southern  approach  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  tops 
of  the  arches  are  being  asphalted  by  the  Brunswick 
Rock  Asphalte  Co.,  at  a cost  of  about  £10,000.  The 
water  caused  damage  to  the  goods  stored  in  the 
vaults,  as  well  as  to  the  brickwork  of  the  arches, 
which  were  built  with  only  lime  mortar  and  a pro- 
tective layer  of  clay  puddle.  The  spandrils  are  now 
being  filled  up  solid  to  the  crowns  of  the  arches, 
and  covered  with  a layer  of  asphalte,  1 in.  in  depth, 
with  a bed  of  protective  concrete  6 in.  in  thickuess. 
The  work,  which  will  take  about  nine  months  to 
finish,  is  being  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  E.  Bazalgette,  Bridges  Engineer  to  the 
London  County  Council. 

New  Dock  Entrance,  Swansea. — At  a meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Swansea  Harbour 
Trust  recently,  six  tenders  for  the  proposed  new 
South  Dock  entrance  were  opened,  and  that  of  Mr. 
George  Nott  was  accepted.  The  price  is  about 
80,000 /.  The  lock  is  to  be  350  ft.  long  and  34  ft. 
deep. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Bedminster. — 
On  the  1st  inst.  Archdeacon  Robeson  unveiled  the 
east  window  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Bedminster, 
which  has  been  erected  by  Sir  Edward  Hill,  K.C.B., 
M.P.,  in  memory  of  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Hill.  The  window,  which  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
John  Hall  & Sons,  is  a tracery  one  of  five  openings. 
The  three  centre  openings  represent  the  crucifixion 
of  Our  Lord,  and  on  either  side  are  scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church,  St.  Paul. 

Memorial  Windows,  Faceby,  Yorkshire. — A 
memorial  window  of  three  lights  at  the  east  end  of 
Faceby-in-Cleveland  Church  was  dedicated  and  un- 
veiled recently.  The  window  is  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell,  of  London. 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE. — The  jury  of  the  competition  organised 
by  the  “ Societe  Nationale  des  Architectes,"  for  “ Un 
Pavilion  de  Repos  dansune  Exposition  Universelle,” 
(as  mentioned  in  our  last  issue)  have  awarded  the 
prize  to  M.  Maurice  Mallard. An  important  col- 

lection of  more  than  5,000  coins  and  medals  has 

been  left  to  the  “ Bibliotheque  Nationale.” The 

annual  extension  of  the  “ Societe  d’Assistance  Con- 
fraternelle  des  Architectes  Fran<;ais”  has  necessi- 
tated the  creation  of  two  provincial  sub-committees  ; 
one  at  Lille,  for  the  north,  the  other  at  Marseilles, 
for  the  south-east.  Other  sub-committees  will  be 

iormed  in  other  districts  of  France. A new 

church  has  been  opened  at  Navarre-Evreux  (Eure), 
of  which  M.  Alphonse  Richardiere,  of  Paris,  is  the 

architect. A bridge,  known  as  the  “ Pont  de 

l’ile  Verte,"  is  in  course  of  construction  at 
Grenoble,  with  a centre  span  of  40  metres  and  side 
spans  of  37  metres  each.  It  is  expected  to  be 
finished  in  May  next. Some  important  archaeo- 

logical researches  and  excavations  are  in  progress  at 
the  Abbaye  of  Saint-Maur,  under  the  direction  of  Pere 
de  la  Croix.  In  the  cloister  court  have  been  found 
some  columns  of  twelfth  century  date  and  a pave- 
ment decorated  with  fleurs-de-lys  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ; various  inscriptions  of  some  interest,  and 
a sarcophagus  of  the  Merovingian  epoch. The 


General  Council  of  Haute  Savoie  have  sanctioned  a 
scheme  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  traction 

railway  from  Chamounix  to  the  Mer  de  Glace. 

Many  of  the  Paris  artists  are  afraid  that  the  works 
for  the  1900  Exhibition  will  render  the  access  to 
the  Galerie  des  Machines,  where  it  is  proposed 
to  hold  next  year’s  Salon,  very  difficult  for  the 
public,  and  they  are  endeavouring  to  find 
means  to  organise  next  year’s  Salons  in  some 
other  locality,  which  however  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  find  in  Paris. The 

death  is  announced  of  M.  Felix  Georges  Berne- 
Bellecour,  painter,  and  son  of  the  well-known 
military  painter  of  the  same  name.  The  young 
artist,  who  had  obtained  a “ troisieme  medaille  ” in 
the  Salon  of  1894,  had  for  some  years  been  a regular 

exhibitor  of  portraits  and  genre  pictures. The 

death  is  also  announced,  at  the  age  of  74,  of  M. 
Charles  Lhuillier,  painter,  and  Curator  of  the 
museum  and  Director  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
at  Havre.  He  was  a pupil  of  Picot  and  Ochard, 
and  since  1859  was  a frequent  exhibitor  of  portraits, 
still-life  pictures,  and  landscape,  as  well  as  genre 

pictures  and  scenes  in  Algeria. A church  at 

Thorens,  near  Annecy,  of  which  M.  Fontaine  was 
the  architect,  has  fallen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Mr.  Lazarus,  monumental  and  architectural 
sculptor,  has  removed  his  works  and  offices  from 
29  Hampden  Gurney-street  to  7 Lanark-place, 
Clifton-road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

Demolition  of  Slums,  Bradford. — At  their 
meeting  on  the  4th  inst.  the  Sanitary  Committee  of 
the  Bradford  Corporation  had  before  them  a report 
from  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  (Dr.  Arnold 
Evans)  in  which  he  recommended  that  Longlands- 
street,  Longcroft-place,  and  the  streets  immediately 
adjoining  should  be  scheduled  as  insanitary  areas 
with  a view  to  the  demolition  of  the  property. 
Altogether  the  population  affected  numbers,  about 
1,300.  The  Committee,  after  a short  discussion, 
decided  to  adopt  the  report. 

South  Kensington  Museum.— A drawing  of  the 
Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  by  the  late  A.  P.  Newton, 
has  been  presented  by  his  family  to  the  water-colour 
collection  at  South  Kensington.  Newton  was  a 
very  fine  painter,  in  his  day,  of  mountain  subjects  ; 
we  have  never  seen  an  architectural  drawing  by  him  ; 
the  fact  that  this  was  an  unusual  subject  with  the 
artist  gives  an  added  interest  to  the  work. 

Classes  for  Photography  and  Photo- 
engraving.— The  London  Polytechnic  (Regent- 
street)  announces  a course  of  classes  for  instruction 
in  the  practice  and  technique  of  photography 
and  photographic  printing,  commencing  on  the 
iSth  inst. 

Wrought  Ironwork.— At  the  Manchester  City 
Art  Gallery  on  the  5th  inst.  Mr.  Starkie  Gardner 
delivered  a lecture  on  “Wrought  Ironwork."  In 
view  of  the  probability  that  many  of  his  audience 
might  be  architectural  students  or  designers,  he  had 
thought  it  desirable  to  devote  himself  to  the  aspect 
of  the  subject  more  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  them. 
He  only  referred  briefly  to  the  manipulation  of  iron, 
just  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  the  designer. 
Iron  could  be  worked  cold  or  hot,  but  somehow 
working  it  hot  seemed  to  be  considered  the  more 
heroic  method.  Most  beautiful  but  totally  different 
effects  could  be  got  by  either  method.  When  hot, 
qualities  were  developed  which  were  latent  in  cold 
iron.  The  chief  of  these  was  plasticity.  When  cold 
it  possessed  exactly  the  opposite  attribute,  being 
hard,  stubborn,  and  unyielding.  In  this  latter  state, 
however,  it  might  be  chipped,  filed,  or  drilled  into 
shape,  joined  by  screws  or  rivets,  planed  or  polished. 
The  lecturer  gave  some  hints  useful  in  de- 
signing for  the  smith  who  worked  in  hot 
iron,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  get 
through  his  work  while  the  iron  kept  its 
high  temperature.  Turning  his  attention  to  iron- 
work designed  as  an  adjunct  to  a building  or  to  en- 
close and  dignify  an  open  space,  he  reminded  his 
audience  that  the  design  should  always  be  made  to 
be  read  at  a distance,  as  soon,  almost,  as  the  object 
came  fairly  within  the  range  of  vision.  On 
nearer  approach  the  subtleties,  conceits,  and  gra«^‘- 
ful  touches  should  become  more  apparent,  and  as 
the  general  scheme  was  lost  in  close  proximity  the 
beauty  and  value  of  the  detail  should  make  itself 
felt.  But  this  was  only  possible  in  high-class  work. 
The  progress  of  design  was  touched  upon.  Design, 
he  said,  was  really  a profession  needing  a most 
vigorous  training,  and  if  the  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  a subject  was  necessary  in  other  profes- 
sions, it  was  much  more  so  in  design,  with  its 
glorious  and  ancient  past.  Progress  meant  not  new 
creations,  but  additions  and  improvements  to  some- 
thing pre-existing.  Mr.  Gardner  illustrated  this 
point  with  a series  of  lantern  slides,  beginning  with 
the  designs  of  the  eleventh  century  and  coming 
down  to  modern  times.  The  pictures  were  illustrative 
not  only  of  English  work  but  of  the  contributions 
to  this  form  of  art  made  by  Germany,  Spain,  and 
other  foreign  countries. — Manchester  Guardian. 

Panel  Pictures  in  the  Royal  Exchange.— 
On  Monday  the  Lord  Mayor  unveiled  two  new  panel 
pictures  adorning  the  interior  of  the  Royal 
Exchange.  Before  unveiling  the  first  picture  the 
Lord  Mayor  expressed  his  pleasure  on  seeing  the 
inclinations  of  citizens  of  London  spreading  out 
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towards  art,  and  his  hope  that  the  example  set  in 
these  gifts  would  be  followed  until  all  the  panels 
were  filled  up.  He  then  drew  the  curtain  and  dis- 
closed the  painting  by  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A., 
representing  the  granting  of  a charter  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  the  citizens  of  London.  The 
other  picture,  painted  by  Mr.  Sigismund  Goetze.and 
representing  the  offer  of  the  crown  to  Richard 
Duke  of  Gloucester  at  Baynard’s  Castle,  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Carl  Meyer.  The  frescoes  are 
17  ft.  2 in.  in  height,  and  n ft.  1 in.  in  width. 

Free  Labour  Congress.— The  sixth  annual 
Congress  of  the  National  Free  Labour  Association 
was  opened  at  the  Chorlton  Town  Hall,  Manchester, 
on  the  10th  inst.  About  100  delegates  were  present, 
representing,  it  is  said,  about  250,000  workmen.  Mr. 
John  Chandler,  of  London,  was  elected  President  of 
the  Congress.  Mr.  W.  Collison,  the  general 
secretary,  submitted  the  annual  report,  which  stated 
that  12,000  workmen  of  all  trades  and  industries  had 
been  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Association 
during  the  year.  Three  hundred  and  twenty 
employers  had  made  application  to  the  chief 
and  district  offices  for  man,  and  13,000  workmen 
had  been  sent  out,  for  whom  employment  had  been 
found.  Of  these  9,000  were  engaged  by  the  large 
engineering  firms  of  the  country  during  the  late 
A district  branch  and  free  labour  bureau  for 
t-‘_  free  registration  of  non-union  workmen  had 
been  opened  in  Manchester,  and  in  four  months  Mr. 
Ritson,  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  district  secre- 
tary, had  registered  some  2,500  workmen,  and  found 
employment  for  575  non-union  mechanics  and 
labourers.  Similar  bureaus  would  be  opened  in 
Glasgow,  Belfast,  and  Cardiff.  The  Association  had 
settled  the  tramway  men’s  strike  in  London  by  find- 
*ng  35°  men  in  two  days  to  take  the  vacant  places. 
The  President  in  his  address  said  the  Association 
was  not,  and  it  never  was,  an  organisation  either  to 
cheapen  labour  or  to  go  in  opposition  to  those  who 
sought  to  raise  the  standard  of  comfort  for  them- 
selves and  families.  It  never  sent  out  members  to 
compete  in  wages  or  conditions  of  labour.  What  it 
did  was  to  question  the  right  of  one  section  of 
industry,  and  that  the  minority,  to  form  cabals  and 
conspiracies  against  the  majority,  that  constituted 
the  other  section,  and  to  fight  in  downright  earnest 
against  the  immorality  and  injustice  of  Labour 
organising  itself  to  tyrannise  over  Labour.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  J.  Groom  (Leytonstone),  seconded 
by  Mr.  G.  Ritson,  a resolution  was  passed  urging  the 
need  of  legislative  enactment  to  define  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  trade  unions,  and  to  increase  their  legal 
responsibilities.  Mr.  P.  McAuliffe  (Dublin)  moved 
a resolution  pressing  for  an  amendment  of  the 
Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875, 
by  the  repeal  of  Clause  2,  Section  7,  with  a view  to 
putting  a stop  to  coercive  picketing.  Mr.  Cronk- 
shaw  (Manchester)  seconded,  Mr.  Kilkenny  (Hull) 
supported,  and  the  resolution  was  carried.  Resolu- 
tions were  also  agreed  to  urging  the  need  of  the 
introduction  of  a representative  of  Free  Labour  into 
the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  so 
as  to  inspire  confidence  amongst  the  non-union 
workmen,  and  expressing  an  opinion  that  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  tended  to  undermine 
the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  mutual  insur- 
ance societies,  penalised  employers  for  accidents 
over  which  they  had  no  control ; and  that 
any  extension  of  its  operations  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  both  capital 
and  labour.  On  the  following  day  Mr.  Hulse 
(Warrington)  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress  the 
working  conditions  of  non-Union  employees  con- 
nected with  the  engineering  trades  are  most  unsatis- 
factory, and  in  many  instances  such  as  to  create 
serious  and  manifest  injustice  ; that  this  Congress 
believes  the  employers  know  nothing  whatever  as 
to  these  conditions,  and  urges  that  a searching  inves- 
tigation should  be  made  in  the  interest  of  those 
employers  who  desire  to  secure  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  themselves  and  their  workmen.”  Mr. 
Baldwin  (Manchester)  seconded.  The  resolution 
was  carried.  The  whole  of  the  officials  and  Execu- 
tive Committee  were  re-elected.  The  list  included 
Mr.  J.  Chandler,  President ; Mr.  J.  H.  Hasted. 
General  Treasurer ; Mr.  W.  Collison,  General 
Seav’  ary;  Messrs.  P.  McAuliffe,  J.  Penrose,  J. 
Groum.  W.  Bridgman,  T.  Courtney,  and  W.  Bailey, 
Executive  Committee. 

Steam  Fire  Engines  for  Sunderland.— The 
Sunderland  authorities  recently  gave  an  order 
for  two  new  steam  fire  engines  of  450  and  350 
gallons  capacity.  The  Watch  Committee  invited 
three  English  makers,  Messrs.  Merry  weather  & Sons. 
Messrs.  Rose  & Co.,  and  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason  & 
Co.,  to  submit  machines  for  a competitive  test  at 
Sunderland.  These  engines  having  been  put  through 
various  manoeuvres  to  test  their  steam-raising  pro- 
perties, pumping  capacity,  and  the  height  to  which 
water  could  be  thrown,  the  test  was  decided  in 
favour  of  the  “double  vertical”  type  of  Messrs. 
Shand,  Mason  & Co.,  two  of  which  have  been 
acquired  for  Sunderland. 

Electric  Lighting,  Middlesbrough.  — A 
special  meeting  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Committee 
of  the  Middlesbrough  Corporation  was  held  on  the 
5th  inst.  It  was  decided  to  adopt  a scheme  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Hammond,  electrical  engineer,  and  to 
apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  sum 
of  36,000 /.  to  be  repaid  over  a period  of  thirty 
years. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Leicester  Building  Trade.— A strike  in 
the  building  trade,  which  was  to  have  commenced 
on  Monday,  has  been  averted.  The  Leicester 
Master  Builders’  Federation  decided  to  lock  out  the 
whole  of  their  carpenters  and  joiners,  owing  to  a 
serious  rupture  and  strike  which  occurred  a 
few  days  since.  The  Building  Trades'  Council 
threw  down  the  challenge  by  calling  out  the 
whole  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  employed  by 
a certain  builder,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
called  upon  to  fix  ready-made  joinery,  which  had 
been  prepared  either  by  some  foreign  firm  or  some 
non-unionist  house.  The  result  was  that  the  other 
operatives  employed  on  the  same  contract  came  out 
on  strike  as  well.  The  Master  Builders'  Federation 
therefore  announced  that  unless  the  strikers  returned 
to  work  they  would  serve  the  requisite  notices  for  a 
lock-out  on  Monday.  The  matter  was  amicabl}’ 
settled,  however,  on  Saturday.  On  Friday  evening 
the  Secretary  of  the  Master  Builders'  Federation 
received  a telegram  from  the  representatives  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  JoiDers  at 
Manchester  asking  for  a suspension  of  the  lock-out 
notices,  which  threatened  to  paralyse  the  industry 
throughout  the  Midlands,  explaining  that  a depu- 
tation of  the  Manchester  Executive  would  arrive  on 
Saturday  morning.  The  lock-out  notices,  which 
were  then  on  the  point  of  being  posted,  were  there- 
upon withheld.  The  deputation  duly  arrived,  and 
at  once  held  a conference  with  the  local  represen- 
tatives of  the  Master  Builders’  Association.  The 
various  points  of  the  dispute  were  discussed,  it 
being  explained  that  the  Manchester  Executive  had 
learned  of  the  rupture  only  on  the  previous 
evening.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilson, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  and  his  colleagues  advised  the 
officials  of  the  local  branch  to  instruct  the  men  who 
had  been  withdrawn  to  return  to  work.  As  the  ques- 
tion of  ready-made  joinery  had  been  distinctly  settled 
at  the  recent  arbitration,  and  that  it  could  be  fixed 
by  members  of  the  Society,  thedeputation  raised  no 
objection  to  the  employment  of  non-union  men. 
But  as  the  local  Building  Trade  Council  did  object 
to  the  employment  of  such  men,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  question  should  be  settled  at  a special  meeting 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Master  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Building  Trades  Council.  At  the 
same  time  the  master  builders  agree  to  withdraw 
the  non-union  men  from  the  special  contract  on 
which  they  had  been  engaged  and  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  strike,  so  long  as  no  objection  was  made 
to  their  employment  elsewhere.  An  agreement  em- 
bodying these  terms  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Hardington,  the  Chairman  of  the  Employers’ 
Federation,  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilson,  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society,  and  Mr.  Craig,  the  President  of  the  Leices- 
ter branch.  Saturday  also  witnessed  the  close  of 
the  strike  on  the  part  of  Leicester  bricklayers.  A 
contractor  had  refused  to  discharge  a fellow 
unionist  who  was  held  to  have  made  himself 
objectionable  by  carrying  out  the  instructions 
of  his  employer  and  repairing  a defect  in  the  work 
of  another  trade  unionist.  On  Saturday  the  strikers 
announced  that  the  difficulty  had  been  satisfactorily 
arranged,  and  that  they  would  return  to  work. 

Strike  ok  Bricklayers  at  Walworth.— A 
strike  of  bricklayers  has  occurred  in  connexion  with 
the  building  of  the  new  electric  light  station  for  the 
St.  Mary  Newington  Vestry,  at  Penrose-street, 
Walworth.  It  is  stated  by  the  contractor  that 
twenty-six  out  of  thirty-one  bricklayers  engaged 
upon  the  work  struck,  giving  as  their  reason  that 
one  of  the  men  was  getting  up  his  corner  too 
quickly.  The  bricklayer  referred  to  was  at  one  end 
of  the  wall,  and  the  other  men  had  to  level  up  to 
the  work  performed  by  him.  The  contractor 
further  says  the  men  who  ceased  work  demanded 
the  discharge  of  the  workman  referred  to,  and 
refused  to  resume  work  until  he  was  sent  away. 


LEGAL. 

DISPUTE  AS  TO  INTERFERENCE  WITH 
ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

The  case  of  Brown  v.  Sheinman  and  Volk  came 
before  Mr.  Justice  Channell,  sitting  as  Vacation 
Judge,  on  the  5th  inst.,  on  the  application  of  the 
plaintiff  to  restrain  the  defendants  by  interim  in- 
junction from  the  erection  of  buildings  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  plaintiff's  ancient  lights. 

Mr.  Kenyon  Parker,  for  the  plaintiff,  said  he  had 
read  the  affidavits  which  had  been  filed  in  the  case, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  a distinct  con- 
flict of  evidence  as  to  whether  there  had  been  an 
interference  with  the  light  or  not.  The  plaintiff's 
witnesses  said  that  the  light  would  be  seriously  in- 
terfered with,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defendants' 
witnesses  said  there  could  not  be  any  possible  inter- 
ference with  the  light  whatever.  That  being  so  he 
(Mr.  Parker)  asked  his  lordship  to  allow  the  motion 
to  stand  till  the  trial,  reserving  the  question  of  costs. 
That  seemed  to  him  the  most  reasonable  thing  to 
do. 

Counsel  for  the  defendants  objected  to  this  course 
being  pursued,  and  said  he  would  rather,  in  his 
clients’  interests,  that  the  matter  should  be  gone 
into  and  decided  one  way  or  the  other.  It  was  not 
right  that  the  defendants  should  have  the  possi- 


bility of  an  injunction  hanging  over  their  heads  for 
six  months. 

His  Lordship  suggested  that  the  better  plan' 
would  be  to  advance  the  hearing  and  get  the  case 
heard  earlier. 

Mr.  Parker  said  he  was  willing  that  the  hearing 
should  be  expedited,  and  he  would  advance  the  trial 
as  much  as  he  could.  He  did  not  wish  to  take  up 
his  Lordship's  time  by  debating  what  was  really  the 
trial  of  the  action. 

His  lordship  said  he  quite  understood  that  it  was 
not  always  wise  to  try  these  cases  on  affidavit 
evidence. 

Counsel  for  the  builders,  who  had  also  been  joined 
as  defendants,  pointed  out  that  his  clients  had  no- 
interest whatever  in  the  matter  in  dispute,  and 
suggested  that  Mr.  Parker,  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff,  should  consent  to  their  names  being  struck 
out,  and  the  proceedings  being  discontinued  against 
them. 

Mr.  Parker  : Yes,  I agree  to  that. 

Counsel  for  the  builders  : And  you  will  pay  mv 
costs  ? J r j x 

Mr.  Parker:  If  I get  rid  of  you,  I must  pay  you? 
costs. 

His  lordship  then  made  an  order  that  the  motion 
should  stand  till  the  trial,  the  plaintiff  undertaking 
to  expedite  the  hearing  of  the  trial. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
ACT. 

At  the  Lambeth  Police-court,  on  the  4th  inst., 
Joseph  F.  Thompson,  of  Addington-square,  Camber- 
well, appeared  to  answer  an  adjourned  summons 
taken  out  by  Mr.  E.  Marsland,  District  Surveyor, 
complaining  that  in  the  erection  of  the  top  story  of 
some  artisans’  dwellings  at  Avenue-road,  Camber- 
well, he  used  mortar  which  was  not  composed  in 
accordance  with  the  by-laws  made  by  the  London 
County  Council  under  the  London  Building  Act. 
There  was  a second  summons  against  the  defendant 
for  having  failed  to  comply  with  a notice  of  irregu- 
larity served  upon  him  by  the  District  Surveyor. 
Mr.  Williams  appeared  in  support  of  the  summonses. 
The  complaint  of  the  District  Surveyor  was  that  the 
mortar  used  was  not  up  to  the  standard  provided  by 
the  by-laws  ; that  the  top  story  of  the  building  was  not 
properly  bonded  and  solidly  put  together  ; and  that 
the  top  six  courses  of  the  chimney-stack  were  set  in 
mortar,  and  not  in  cement,  as  required  by  the  Act. 
It  now  transpired  that  during  the  adjournment 
there  had  been  some  negotiation  between  the 
jarties,  and  that  the  defendant,  whilst  holding  to- 
ffs contention  that  the  mortar  was  good,  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  cheaper  for  him 
not  to  contest  that  part  of  the  case. — Mr.  Hopkins 
ordered  the  defendant  to  pay  a penalty  of  40s.  and 
23s.  costs  upon  the  first  summons,  and  adjourned 
the  second  summons  sine  die,  upon  the  understand- 
ing that  it  would  be  put  in  the  list  again  in  the 
event  of  Mr.  Thompson  failing  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  District  Surveyor. — Morning  Advertise v. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
ACT. 

At  the  Clerkenwell  Police-court,  before  Mr 
Horace  Smith,  on  the  nth  inst.,  Edwin  Nicholas, 
builder,  of  London-road,  Hackney,  was  summoned 
by  the  District  Surveyor  of  East  Islington  for  re- 
building a bay  window  without  giving  notice  a3 
required  by  the  London  Building  Act. 

The  Surveyor,  having  given  evidence,  was  cross- 
examined  by  the  defendant. 

Defendant  : The  bay  window  is  not  an  external* 
wall  of  the  building,  but  only  an  ornamental  ap- 
pendage. 

Magistrate  : Nonsense,  it  is  a part  of  the  building. 

The  defendant  also  called  his  foreman,  who  gave 
evidence. 

The  magistrate  imposed  a fine  of  10s.  and  12s.  6d. 
costs. 


DISPUTE  OVER  A PARTY  WALL. 

THE;case  of  Hobbs,  Hart,  & Co.,  Limited,  v. 
Grover  was  in  the  list  for  hearing  before  Mr.  Justice 
Channell,  sitting  as  .Vacation  Judge,  on  the  I2tb 
inst.,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant 
from  the  alleged  interference  with  a party  wall,  &c., 
in  the  City  of  London,  and  for  not  complying  with 
the  London  Building  Act. 

When  the  case  was  called  on  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs  said  that  the  defendant  desired  time  to- 
answer  affidavits,  and  that  the  matter  should  stand 
over  for  a week,  it  being  understood  that  the 
defendant  should  do  nothing  in  the  meantime. 

His  Lordship  made  an  order  postponing  the 
motion  for  a week. 


DISPUTE  AS  TO  ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

The  case  of  Oppert  v.  Cochrane  and  others  was 
again  in  the  list  for  hearing  before  Mr.  Justice  Chan- 
nell, sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  the  12th  inst.,  on- 
the  application  of  the  plaintiff  to  restrain  the  defen- 
dants from  erecting  a building  so  as  to  interfere 
with  her  (plaintiffs)  ancient  lights. 

After  a considerable  discussion  between  counsel 
appearing  for  the  plaintiff  and  the  several  defen- 
dants, including  the  builder,  it  was  arranged  that 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Material*. 


'Granite  Kerb  — — 

Road  Works  — 

Two  Houses,  Thornton-rd.  Morecarabe 
Farm  Buildings.  Weston  Far 


Buildings. 

Newbury.  Berks 

Schools.  Park-st.  Masborough 


Public  Convenience . — - 

Widening  " Little  " Bridge,  Tonbridge 
Outfall  Sewers  - - — — 


Filter  Beds,  Ac. 


lcaster-rcad 

Barnslev 

ops.  Ac.  Cavendiah-st.  Keighley . . 


•Making-up  and  Paving  Streets  — . . 

•Asplulte  Paving  — — — 

•Engine  Shed,  Gwenos  — 

Brick  Sewer,  Kelviodale-road 

Additions  to  Hospitals 

Stores,  Ac.  Warwick-road  . . - 

Parish  Hail,  Torphins,  Aberdeen  — . 

Sev»n  Houses,  Pemberton  Drivi 

Bradford  — ....... 

Road  Works,  Lawes-avenue  — . . _ . 

Offices.  Ovenden  

Hotel,  Regent-rd.  Morecambe  ....... 

Additions  to  School,  Guard-street... 


Sew< 


By  whom  Required. 


Council  Office - Oct.  17 


Wolverton  R.D.C. 


Warrington  Corp.  .... 

Kent  C.C 

Blackpool  Corp.  ..  — — 


Glam.  C.C.  .... 


Belfast  Water  Comrar 
Drogheda  Corp.  . . — . 


Fulham  Vestry  .. 

8‘  George's  in-the-Easl 
V-.-ry 

Midland  Ry.  Co — 
Glasgow  Corp. ..  — , 
Huddersfield  Unioi 
Batley  Co-op.  80c.  Ltd. 


Tenders 

delivered. 


J.  Euuson,  C.E.  North-  j 

>Pton  

J.  Tarnev.  Archt  Ifi.  Prim- 

H.  Money.  Archt. 
Broadway.  Newbury  1 
. E.  Knight,  Archt.  33. 
College-st.  Rotherham  ..  | 
r.  Dea*.  Saukey-street,  i 
Warrlugtou  . . | 

County  Surv.  86.  Week-st. 


id-tone 


L.  L.  Macaasey,  C £.  Town 


Boro  Engr.  Court  House. 

Drogheda  

Wade  A Turner.  Archt.  10. 

Pitt-st.  Barnsley  

W.  H.  A A.  8ugden.  Archt.  1 

Keighley  

C.  Botterllt,  Town  Hall, 


n Green 


festry  Hall, 

B.C | 

Cavendish 


O.  A.  Wilson.  \ 

Cabie-strei 
Co.'s  Archt. 

House,  Derby  

J.  Lindsay,  City-chambers. : 

Glasaow , 

.1.  Kirk  A Sons,  Archt. 

Huddersfield 

H.  B.  Buckley.  Aicht.  Old 

Vicarage,  Batley 1 

Jenkins  A Msrr,  C E.  16. 

Bridge-st.  Aberdeen  

l.  Sharp.  Arcbt.  Market- 

st.  Bradford j 

F.  J.  Raynor.  C.E.  New-  I 


Masonic  Hall  and  Shops,  Northgate. 

Blackburn 

Ear'henware  Pipe  Overflow,  Ac. 

Laundry.  *c.  Bede  College.  Durham 
•County  Offices,  Trowbridge 

•Making-up  Three  Streets  

Pumping  Main 

Warehouse,  Canal-rd.  Bradford  

Fireclay  Pipe  Sewer.  Barn  too,  N.B.  .. 
•Underground  Sanitary  Convenience. . 

Sewer  Pipes — ...  — — . . 

Coat  Iron  Pipe,  Marine  Parade  — 

Stabling,  Salt  ley  Wharf  

•Underground  Convenience  — — 

8chool,  Locking-road  — — — — 

•Pumping  Plant  


Carlisle  Corp.  ........ 

Workington  Sch.  Bd. 
Ledbury  U.D.C 


ombe  A O.  Ltd. 


Newt 


ar  field 


U.D.C 

Wilts  C.C.  .T.  .. ....... 

Hoddesdon  U.D.C...— 
Rugby  U.D.C 


Midlothian  C.C... 

8t.  Luke  (Mid.)  Vestry 
Largs  (N.B.)  Polic 


Dover  T.O. 


Birmingham  Corp.  .. 
Hackney  V estry  . 
Weston-super-Mare8.B. 
County  Boro.  Croydon 


haven 


Hall.  Archt.  29.  ! 
Northgate,  Halifax.. 
Barrisou  A Co.  Archt.  36,  ; 
Albert-rd.  Morecambe 
H C.  Marks.  C.E.  36. 

Fisher-st.  UarllBl*  . . , 
J.  Edrn.  Archt.  58,  Pow- 

st.  Workington  

R.  E.  W.  Berrington,  C.E. 

Wolverhampton  

W.  Stirrup,  Archt.  Rich- 
inond-terrace.  Blackburn  , 
W.  W.  Shirley.  Town  Hail, 

Earlestowu.  Lane*.  

C.  H.  Fo  wler,  Arch  r.  Durham  | 
0.  8.  Ad  ye.  Oouuty  Offices, 


Trowbridge 


lalkfleld,  Briscoe-road, 

Hoddesdon ( 

D.G.  Macdonald, C.E.  Rugby 
Jackson  A Son.  Archt.  Tau- 
fleld-chinbrs  Bradford  ..  . 
Belfrage  A Carfrse.  C.E.  1, 
Erskioe-place,  Edinburgh 
Surveyor.  Vestry  Hall.  1 

City-rd.  E.C ( 

W.  R.Copland  C.  E.  146,  West 
Regent-st.  Glasgtw  . .. 

H.  K.  ttttlgoe.  C.E.  Town  1 

Hall . . I 

J.  Price.  CityKngr.  Council  [ 

J.  Lovegrove'.  To'wn  Hail’, 

Hackney  

Wilde  « Price.  Archt. 

Weston-super-Mare 

Boro.  Eogr.  Town  Hall.  I 
Croydon  — , 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Material*. 


Cast  Iron  Pipes,  Ac.  Unlon-sl 


Well  Sinking  — .... 

RoadWorks  - — — 

Street  Works — — . • 

Drill  Hall,  Armoury,  Ac.  Spilsby  . . 
•Widening  Bridges..-....  — 


•Public  Conveniences  . 
•Sewerage  Works 


Hou«e,  Wolverhumptou-road  School: 

•Stone  Bridge  — 

•Sewage  Works  — — 


•Bathe 

Convalescent  Home,  Fullwood, 

Sheffield - 

Making-up  Byron-street  - 

College  - -.... 


Schoo's,  Bramley — — — — — 

Resilence,  Holmflrth,  Yorks 

Sewering,  Kerhlng,  Ac.  Heysham  .. 


Hotel,  Oldfleld  road,  Wortley  ., 


House,  Arnside,  Kendal  .... 
Hotel.  8edl)ergh,  Keudal 
Stores  BuiUling-i,  Mansfield  . 


Church,  Victoria,  Ebbw  Vale,  Mon... 

Store,  Lees  Moor  — 

Nine  Houses,  Walkley,  Sheffield. 
Infirmary,  Ac.  


By  whom  Required. 


lllgo  Harbour  Com- 
Tavistock  R.D.Cr,’.’..  ' 


T.  J.  Mercer.  Towo  Ha: 

G.  D.  Bellamy.  C.E.  6.1 
Courtenay-st.  Plymout! 

H.  Edgar  Thomas,  Hreoo 
W.  Cobbett,  Swan-streel 


Kirkby  - in  - Ashfleld 

I Notts.)  U.D.'l 

Droxford(Hauts)R.D.C 

Newhaven  U.D.C.  ..— 


Middlesex  C.C 


Cromer  U.D.C.  — — - 
Deal  Corp 


Caledonian  Ry.  Co.  .. 

Walsall  Sch.  Bd 

Carmarthenshire  C.C. 
Coventry  Corp.  — — . . 
Birkenhead  Corp.  . . — 


Radford,  C.E. 

Angel-row.  Nottingham 
H.  .T.  Norris.  Surv.  Meon 
Stoke,  Bishop's  Waltham 
F.  J.  Raynor,  C.E.  Council 


Offloei 


Butcher,  Archt. 

dpilsbv 

1.  C.Wakelam.  Cuty.Rurv. 
Guildhall.  Westminster 
E.  J.  Hammond,  Archt. 


Br  inpton  

A.  F,  Scott,  Council  Office, 

Cromer  

Baldwin  Latham,  13,  Vic- 


Piddie  A Washington 
Brown,  8.  Alieyn-place, 

Edioburgu 

Bai  ey  £ McConnall,  Archt. 

Bridge-street.  Walsall 
County  Surv.  a~ 

Carmarthen 

J.  Maneergh,  5,  Victoria- 


s HaU. 


Hemsoll  A Paterson.  Arclit. 

IS, Norfolk-row,  ohaffleld 
W.  Gibson.  Surv.  Amble 
J.  M.  Bottomley,  Archt. 

46,  Alblou-street.  Leeds 
W.  8.  Braithwalte,  Archt. 


J.  Smith,  Archt.  Hudders- 

fltl  i-road.  Holmdith 

Walk-r  s Collitisou, Archt, 
Mjiecambe  — 


r.  8.  Duckebury 

Jaot.ley'a  York: 
Breweries.  Ltd 


Laws'n  A Co.  Lan 
W.  Bakewell.  An 
Para-sq  Leeds  . 
j A.  Young.  Archt.  1 
leigh  - mansions, 


R.  F.  Thompson.. 

L.  Choney  

R.  L.  Jones 


S.W. 


Rev.  W.  C.  Williams 

Dews 


1 J.  Huttuu,  Archt.  Kendal 
do. 

Vallance  A Westwick. 

Archts.  Mansfield  

I E.  M.  B.  Vaughan,  Archt. 


Soc.  Ltd 

Horsham  Union 


Primitive  Methodist  Church  aud 

ochuol,  Northamptou  

Pumping  Machinery,  Ac.  Streetbridge 


Holtom  A Fox.  Archts. 

Westgate,  Dewsbury 

W.  H.  Smith,  70,  Queen- 

street.  Sheffield  

C.  H.  Burstow.  Archt.  6. 

West-street.  Horsham  — 
Graham  A Graham.  Fowey, 


Oct.  27 
do. 

Oct.  as 


Nov.  11 
No  date 


H.  H.  Dyer.  Archt. 1.  Sheep- 

street.  Northampton ] 

T.  S.  McCalluin.  C.E.  4. 
Chapel-walks.  Manchester 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised 


Thoaemarted  with  an  aateriak  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Numfer.  Competitions,  p.  — . Contracts,  pp.  Iv.  vi.  vill.  Je  xix.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvi.  xvii.  Je  xix. 


the  motion  should  stand  till  the  trial,  the  case  to  be 
set  down  at  once  without  pleadings,  the  affidavits 
filed  for  use  on  the  motion  to  be  available  at  the 
trial,  with  leave  to  cross-examine  the  deponents  if 
necessary,  and  the  costs  to  be  lreserved  till  the 
trial. 


foreman  both  negligent,  especially  the  latter,  and 
gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  140/.  Judgment 
was  given  accordingly,  with  costs. 


Saturday,  October  2 


Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers).— Inspection  at  the  Wimbledon  Sewage  Works. 


MEETINGS. 


THE  BUILDING  DISPUTE  IN  RUPERT- 
STREET. 

COUNSEL  on  the  I2th  inst.  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Justice  Channell,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  the  case 
of  Keeble  v.  Poole,  in  which  his  lordship  a fortnight 
ago  (reported  in  the  Builder)  granted  an  order  to 
pull  down  part  of  a building  in  Rupert-street,  W., 
his  lordship  suspending  the  operation  of  the  order 
■for  fifteen  days,  which  expired  on  the  13th  inst. 
The  learned  counsel  stated  that  his  application  now 
was  to  further  suspend  the  operation  of  the  order 
(for  a period  of  seven  days  as  the  parties  were  now 
negotiating,  and  it  was  hoped  they  would  be  able 
to  come  to  terms. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff, 
consented  to  the  application  standing  over  for 
seven  days,  he  undertaking  not  to  enforce  the  order 
in  the  meantime. 

His  lordship  granted  the  application. 


DAMAGES  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS' 
LIABILITY  ACT. 


Judge  Lumley  Smith,  Q.C.,  and  a jury,  in  the 
Westminster  County-court  a few  days  ago,  heard 
the  action  Broom  v.  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores, 
Limited.  The  action  was  brought  under  the  Em- 
ployers’ Liability  Act  by  Henry  Broom,  a builder's 
labourer,  of  Clapham,  to  recover  280/.  damages  for 
personal  injuries  sustained  while  in  the  defendants’ 
service.  The  jury  found  the  superintendent  and 


Saturday,  October  15. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association.  — Annual  General 
Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall. 
6 p.m. 

Monday,  October  17. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Introductory  lecture,  by  Sir  Douglas  Gabon.  8 p.m. 


Northern  Architectural  Association  f Newcastle ). — 
Visit  to  the  Guildhall  and  Sandhill,  and  Messrs.  Robin* 
son's  new  premises,  Clavering-place. 


RECENT  PATENTS  : 


ABSTRACTS  OP  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 
Open  to  opposition  until  Noz’ember  2/. 


Tuesday,  October  18. 

Northampton  Institute , Clerkenwell. — Mr.  F.  Bond  on 
“Transitional  Architecture.”  8 p.m. 


Wednesday,  October  19. 


Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers). — Inspection  of  Disinfecting  Appa- 
ratus and  Model  Steam  Laundry’  at  St.  John's  Wharf, 
Fulham.  3.30  p.m.  Dr!  Louis  Parkes  on  “ Sanitary  Laws 
and  Regulations  Governing  the  Metropolis.”  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Society.  — Mr.  Percy  E. 
Nobbs  on  “ Wrought  Iron.”  8 p.m. 


Thursday,  October  20. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall  ( Free  Lectures  on 
Building  and  Sanitary  Construction.)— Professor  . T. 
Rnffpr  *4mith  nn  “ Site.  Fnnnriafinn*;.  and  .Sanitarv  Remure- 


Roger  Smith  on  “ Site,  Foundations,  and  Sanitary  Reqi 
ments.”— II.  7.30  p.m. 

Friday,  October  21. 


Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Dr.  H.  Manley  on  “Sanitary  Law,  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish;  General  Enactipents  Public  Health  Act,  1875; 
Model  By-laws,  & c."  8 p.m. 

Institute  of  Junior  Engineers  ( Westminster  Palace 
Hotel). — Presidential  Address  by  Sir  W.  H.  White.  8 p.m. 


[;8q7-]  21,305. — Fowl  Houses  : A.  Harro^oeF  rhe 
house,  for  open  field  use,  is  formed  of  laths  and  framework 
and  a corrugated  metal  roof.  Half  the  length  of  one  side  is 
constructed  of  wire-netting.  The  feeding  troughs  are  placed 
about  1 in.  below  the  edge  of  the  bottom  frame  so  as  to  be 
concealed  from,  and  out  of  the  reach  of,  birds  of  cattle,  the 
outside  of  the  nests  has  flaps  for  ready  rembvfil  of  the  eggs, 
and  iron  bands  at  the  ends  of  the  house  prevent  cattle 
from  shifting  it.  3 t • > 

22,476.— Self-acting  Gates  for  Water-ways  : J.  E. 
Whiting.— To  improve  his  Patent  18,928.  ipf ; 1893  the 
inventor  suspends  a cistern  by  a chain  passing  over  pulleys 
and  having  its  other  end  arranged  to  counteract  the  action 
of  the  counterpoise  weight  which,  closes  the  gates  against 
the  water  : a pipe  conveys  water  into  the  cistCTn  as  soon  as 
the  river  or  reservoir  surface  rises  to  the  desired  level,  so 
that  when  the  water  rises  above  that  kv*t  it  will  flow 
through  the  pipe  into  the  tank,  and  continue  to  flow  until 
the  weight  of  the  tank  and  the  water  therein  shall  suffice 
to  lift  the  counterpoise  weight  which  keeps  .the  gate  closed 
against  the  water  in  the  reservoir  and  thus  allow  the  gate 
to  open  until  the  surface  level  is  so  reduced  that  water  will 
cease  to  flow  through  the  pipe  into  the  suspended  cistern. 

22,685.— Tile  Manufacture  : T.  Dalton.— To  form 
an  undercut  in  the  tile’s  back  is  devised  a revolving  cutter 
mounted  on  a flexible  arm  attached  to  a spindle  and  work- 
ing above  a table.  The  pressed  but  Unburnt  tile  is  placed 
on  the  table,  and  the  cutter  is  bent  down  upon  it  and 
undercuts  the  tile  as  the  cutter  arm  is  bent.  In  another 
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ta’fi.Sf"  lh;  S“."er  i*  '»»'■»«<!  on  « shaft  to  be  held 
in  the  hands,  and  driven  by  an  elastic  band 

UT°MV1C  -FlRE  Extinguishers:  O.  Hoff- 
Z f the  invention  is  described  as  consisting 

of  the  provision  of  two  levers,  disposed  at  contrary  an-les 

inwards  °w'tb^  ^ 7,Iv?  00  its  sea"  the  ^ers  being  thrusi 
inwards  with  an  elastic  pressure  by  a third  lever.  T' 
extinguisher  is  of  the  “ sprinkler  ” type.  The  two  lev 
assume  a straight  line,  upon  the  “ lazy-tongs”  principle, 
Ihe  mehS-SUre  r e/verfte<i,l!Pon  the  valve,  the  third  lever,  on 
in  nrd!r  ?g  °l  thc  fusibl«  metal , springing  or  falling  away 
simnorMf,  * , a complete  disruption  of  the  struts  that 

iSnte  l6’  * t0  all°W  the  valve  10  be  forced  from 

its  seating  by  the  water  pressure. 

valve2fmVry  : H‘  Adams.— For  operating  a water 
-.Ir  fef  i distance,  or  otherwise,  by  the  transmission  r 
’ j emP‘°yed  a dome,  or  inverted  cup,  whence  the  air  is 
closing  ^rtU,ue  10  f float’  w,hich  governs  the  opening  and 
°r,tbe  va've.  or  the  movement  of  a lever:  the 

dosetb£  iS?  C°ntulnS  tbe  dome  may  be  portion  of 
Closet  or  latrine  ; when  the  chamber  receives  added  liquid 
displaced  from  iho  dome  and 
oe  transmitted  to  act  upon  the  float. 

Ast’rlmMPRE'A^”ENT  GaS  Meters  : /•  Anderson. 
onefnfif  d bemg  consun,ed  the  ordinary  mechanic... 

operates  a bevel  uDon  a screw-threaded  spindle,  working 


operates  a bevel  upon  „ .,elc«-uireaaea  spinal 
through  a hollow  spindle  that  extends  from  the 
ing  barrel,  whilst  a parallel  spindle  is  traversed  in  a direc- 

K whPe°nS‘-dl  th  that  S-Tn  by  the  insertion  of  a coin,  so 
lin  J I he  PrePald  ?as  is  consumed  the  gas  control- 

■'  g a*,v.e  ,s  automatically  closed,  its  spindle  moving  always 
r.  one  direction  while  coins  are  inserted,  but  in  the  Opposite 


,.  . . while  coins 

,feQtI<?in  '^bde  g35  *s  being  consumed. 
f>  UB98]  840.— -Window-Sash  Fasteners:  IV.  Potter. 


- • v — _ I AS  I ENEKS  I IV.  /-Vj 

ie  en!f,CTnPHSe  * ,b°h  u,?on  ?,le  meetinS  rail,  havir 
le  end  a knob  and  at  the  other  end  projecting  lips 

failhewLhhwPh-0heCt  Kg  armS’  af  socket  on  th«  other  meeting 
rail,  with  which  the  lips  of  the  bolt  engage,  a ' 
pressing  the  bolt  towards  the  other  rail,  and  guide-i 
thfhohng  thif  turnmf  of  ,‘be  bolt  across  which  the  • 
the  bolt  can  be  caused  to  lie  when  the  bolt  is  drawn 
'To.-—, elves  for  the  Furniture  and  Joinery 
ratslnesheif  P*i L"dhart.— The  contrivance,  for  a self- 
S gan«fif2  embod,es  ? .scluare  wooden  tube,  which  c« 
h nLh  ! h scj^arV  "S'"?,  from  the  bottom,  but  passi 
through  an  equal  y-sized  hole  madejin  the  top  of  any  pi« 
afdJ°'fer>n0r  farnl'ure-  The  movement  is  derived  Lm 
aid  of  pulleys  hxed  at  the  tube's  top,  over  which  hang' 
cord  with  counter-weight.  8' 

ii,7c6.  — Safety  Devices  for  Colliery  Cages 
• °.,SJS’  : A-JV-T-  Prest  A.  Teale -The devfce 

includes  the  combination  of  pivoted  arms  carrying  at  their 

opesorVar^the  W ^ which  embrace  fheguide 
frZ  Ln  fi  b , e bars  b-Tving  each  a perforation  near  its 
Jest  U8S  ‘n  °I  a,ga,1[!sC  which  the  arms  normally 

a Td  jprkm, c'Prfssed  locking  bolts  disposed  to  be 
™ and  beld  through  the  perforations,  with  corre- 
sponding  perforations  through  the  lugs  respectively,  when 
. we'ght  of  the  cage  is  carried  by  the  winding  rope,  and 
to  be  withdrawn  therefrom  when  the  rope  breaks. 
D^L°i4-~PKINT1NG  0R  Reproducing  Designs  upon 
Pottery  and  similar  Articles  : IV.  M.  Edre  IV  S 1 / 
ffr'&S.  IP-  Dean. — The  drawing,  reversfd’  is  tram 
fm™<  l?  a.  Plate,  and  engraved  or  etched  thereon,  an  in* 
he  orin°,ni1S  taken/ron'  the,  pEte  upon  thin  paper,  and 
the  print  is  then  transferred  to  the  article  that  is  to  be 
ornamented,  the  printed  design  being  rubbed  into  the 
ware,  and  the  paper  removed  in  the  usual  manner. 

There™  • Apparatus 

1 herefor  . F c.  Norris.— The  inventor's  object  is  to 
provide  a machine  111  which  sand  brick,  after  subjection  to 
the  reqms.te  pressure,  will  be  relieved  from  suchJ  pressure 
m°u.ld>  so  ‘bat  when  forced  out  it  shall  retain  perfect 
P * a,nd  l°  Provide  a mould  having  laterally-yielding 
sides  and  ends,  but  tightly-closed  corners.  The  mould  ^ 
side  and  end  wal's  rest  upon  the  upper  face  of  a top-plate 
?" 6 i™6™1 1,1 ly  approximately  triangular,  and  have  eaeh,  at 
its  apex,  a socket  in  which  one  end  of  a toggle-piece  works 
the  opposite  end  engaging  a socket  formeT in  the  walls  of 
Secured  "in 6 b0X‘i’g  °f  fran?9  inclosing  the  mould  and 
',0  a circular  plate  which  works  in  a recess  in  the 
;°P;P  ate  s uPPer  face  : one  end  of  each  wall  is  preferably 
'n-Ut'  and  overlaps  the  adjacent  wall’s  edge,  whereby, 
mmdH thC  ^ 5 rrC  ,moved  s'deways,  the  corners  of  the 
mould  remain  perfectly  sealed  ; the  mechanism  for  impart- 
ing ^“1?.  mi0Cl°n  “"“dtaneously  t0  the  "alls,  and  allow- 
ing  the  brick  in  the  mould,  when  pressure  is  re- 
moved, to  expand,  comprises  two  links 
»h»U1k d • at  jne  ead  f°  bosses  projecting  from 
^hch-,br?Klng’  and  the  °,ther  end  t0  a pIate  secured  to 

fn  fhe0 fir?!  8 °Wer  Cnd  • tCPPrd  ‘n  a boxing  supported 
in  the  frame  , the  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  (a)  has  secured 
to  it  an  arm  whose  free  end  carries  a roller  working  in  a 


grooved  cam  mounted  on  a cross-shaft  that  constitutes  the 
»h-|  .kVeiS  Mft ’•  the  cams  movements  are  so  timed  that 
Kerb.RCb  1S  be,n£  Prfsed  the  mould- walls  remain 
closed,  but  the  instant  the  plunger  has  reached  its  highest 
point  and  starts  to  recede,  the  cam-groove  shifts  the  arm  of 
tbe,£baft  <?.)and’  through  the  links  (/-),  turns  the  boxing,  and, 
by  the  toggle-pieces,  shifts  each  ofthe  walls,  laterally,  the  re- 
quired distance  ; the  plunger  is  forced  upwards  by  a toggle- 
joint,  whereof  one  member  permanently  engages  a sliding 
collar  on  a standard,  and  the  other  alternately  Ingages  and 
vngagesa  similar  collar  sliding  on  the  standard  ; thetoggle- 
.ever  mechanism  includes  a cam  on  a shaft,  its  periphery 
engaging  a roller  or  disc  carried  by  a fulcrum  ofthe  toggle- 
J.olnt  s upper  member  having  an  extension  to  bear 
upon  the  lower  member  and  limit  the  inward  movement  of 
‘„i, two  Partus-  and  a sp/mg.  bolted  at  one  end  to  the  sliding 
collar,  which  engages  by  its  other  end  with  the  extension, 
thus  serving  to  keep  the  two  members  closed  when  neces- 
sary ; the  mechanism  for  closing  the  mould's  mouth  com- 
prises a cross-head  carrying  an  ordinary  die  made  to  be 
removable  for  any  needed  replacement,  and  adapted  to  lit 
within  the  mould  opening. 

? A6:37i'T,?^rER^.?LE  §TAGE  F0R  Theatres,  Circuses, 
£cc.  . F.  II  u//r.—Lhe  stage  consists  of  a platform  rotata- 
ble  on  an  axis  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  its  under  surface 
to  he  decorated  or  prepared  in  the  course  of  a performance 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  is  held  in  the  horizontal  position 
by  means  of  bolts  and  supports  ; the  stage  is  constructed 
with  a free  space  beneath  it,  wherein  it  turns  on  its  axis 
when  mounted  ; the  apparatus  is  adapted  for  use  when  the 
arentx  of  a circus  is  converted  into  a water-basin,  quick 
outflow  of  all  the  water  being  provided  for  by  means  of  a 
canal,  with  a suitable  incline,  placed  close  to  the  circum- 
terence  of  the  stage. 

New  Applications. 

September  26— October  r. 

20,300,  J.  Doherty,  Lubricators.  20,311,  W.  O.  Green  ' 
Force  Pump.  20,313,  Pullen  & Cooper,  Roses  for  Electrical  [ 


Light  Pendents  and  Fittings.  20,314,  A.  Lee,  Rack  or 
Ratchet  Pulleys  for  Blind  and  other  Cords.  20,317,  W. 
Louden,  Folding  Gas  Attachments  for  Cooking  Ranges. 
20,322,  C.  Haferkorn,  Door  or  Window  Hinge  with  Lubri- 
S,atl"g  (r,hamber.  .20,332,  La  Socidt6  A.  des  Usines  du 
'.1.„'^e,'.‘^ttacb*ng  Seats  to  Water-closet  Pans.  20,333, 
Gill  and  Warn,  Pots  for  Paint,  &c.  20,335,  A.  A.  Major, 
Fasteners  for  Drawings,  Specifications,  Parchments,  &c. 
20.350,  C.  Wegener,  Household  Refuse  Destructor.  20,360, 
H.  O.  A lenstaedt,  Stocks  and  Dies.  20,381,  A.  Rickards, 
Chimney  Pot.  20,384,  A.  Mann,  Road  Sweeping  and 
Scraping  Machine.  20,387-8,  W.  C.  Piper,  Adjustable 
Guide  for  Cutting  Bevel  Work  with  Circular  and  other 
Saws  and  Feed  and  Guiding  Rollers  for  Wood-Moulding 
Machines.  20.392,  Smiths,  Automatic  Push  and  Burglar 
Alarm.  20,394,  A.  B.  Holmes,  Electrical  Circuit  Control. 
2 ?,39S,  A.  Watson,  Electrical  Switches.  20,413,  F.  F.  Hodg- 
kinson,  Tack  and  Nail  Holder.  20,428,  Johnstone  & Ross, 
Sash-fastenings.  20,430,  G.  Dillberg,  20,468,  Thwaite  & 
Allen,  22,541,  Poerschmann  & Schneider,  20,626,  G.  W.  B. 
Crees,  and  20,646,  :R.  Abeles,  Acetylene  Gas  Apparatus. 
20,431,  Price  & Perrett,  Gas,  Oil,  and  Vapour  Engines. 
20,440,  Davis  & Conrad,  Alternating  Current  Measuring  In- 
struments. 20,442,'  Elgoods,  Window-sash  Locks.  20,451,  J. 
Dymond,  Gas  Producers.  20,438,  J.  H.  Barker,  Generation, 
Supply,  and  Transmission  of  Electricity,  f 20,488,  J.  White, 
Atmospherical  Gas  Making  Machine.  20,491,  W.McGill, 
Window  Sashes  Opening  Awards.  20,492,  R.  R.  Thom, 
folding  Wheelbarrows.  20,496,  Taylors,  Telegraph  Wire 
and  Other  Insulators.  20,499,  Brisbin  & Meade,  Portable 
Wire  Fences.  20,505,  Wallace  & Others,  Sash  Balances 
and  Fasteners.  20,506,  Potter  & Hotchkiss,  Levels. 
?,°'5  , > R-  “dams,  Opening,  Closing,  and  Fastening  Swing 
Windows,  Doors,  Ventilators,  Fanlights,  Stc.  20,524, 
P‘  .®a^,dot’,  ^as  Ignition-  20,529,  G.  H.  Morgan,  Barrows 
and  o,YrCk,s'  J-  McCartney,  Water  Heaters. 

2°.53.s>  W.  L.  Allcroft,  Floor  Covering.  20,544,  Henry  & 
Bentinck-Smith,  Nail  and  Tack  Driving.  20,554,  P.  John- 
son, Ventilating  Caps.  20,565,  W.  Furness,  Window 
Fastener.  20,568,  W.  Marshall,  Grids  and  Hoppers  for 
Stone  Gauging,  &c.  20,575,  F.  W.  Laidlaw,  Brushes.  2o,5S6, 
J.  Hamilton,  Framework  and  Packing  of  Doors.  Windows, 
Hatches,  &c.  20,594,  H.  Brisselet,  Safety  Locks  and 

Keys.  20  598,  J.  Morten,  Lamp  for  Heating  and  Burning. 
20,602,  Williams,  Casement  Stay.  20,005,  Chandlers, 
Acetylene  Gas  Lamps.  20,607,  A.  V.  de  Murat,  Flushing 
Apparatus.  20,612,  W.  Oliver,  Outlet  Valve.  20,620,  W. 
R.  Hutton,  jun.,  Utilising  Precipitated  Sewage  Sludge. 
20,623,  A.  Deane,  Portable  Cabinets  for  Hot  Air  or  Vapour 
Baths.  20,629,  B.  B.  Storey,  Dust,  Rain,  and  Draught 
Excluders.  20,637,  A.  S.  Llouglas,  jun.,  Astragals  for  use 
Glazing.  20,638,  Skellys,  Raising  and  Lowering 
Window  Blinds,  Signal  Lamps,  &c.  20,645,  Eliza 

Maussner,  Fire  and  Water  Proof  Material. 

'°48'  . Corcoran,  Revolving  Sifting  Reels. 

'°54>  Wadkin  & Jarvis,  Expanding  Tools  and  Cutters 

■Grooving  and  other  Wood  Working  Machines.  20,672 
and  20,739,  T.  Soderland,  Arc  Lamps,  Carbons,  and 
Carbon  Holders.  20,674,  G.  H.  Ormsby,  Roller  Devices 
for  Maps,  Blinds,  Theatre  Curtains,  &c.  20,679 

P.  Davies,  Portland  and  Similar  Cement.  20,691,  E.  Box, 
Pipe  and  Tube  Joints.  20,693,  B.  S.  Ince,  Water-closet 
20,699,  F.  Pretzel,  Couplings  for  Ropes,  Cords, 
w J00'.  W‘  G'  Potter>  Valves  for  Gas,  Steam,  and 
Water  Service  20,701,  W.  Best,  Circular  Saw  Guard. 
2°,7I2i  R-  Wadsworth,  Street  Cleansing  Machines.  20,717, 

J.  A.  Brodie,  Vehicle  for  Collecting  Road  Sweepings. 
20,719,  G.  Darroch,  Ventilating  Apparatus.  20,722,  J.  F. 
Colohan,  Acetylene  and  other  Gas  Lamps.  20,728,  E D 
Hopcroft,  Boiler  Scale  Removal.  20,729,  J.  Dunford, 
Double  Trap  Kitchen  Sink.  20,743,  W.  Mullan,  Manhole 
Govers.  20,750,  W.  Post,  Controlling  Distant  Gas 
.7:?.  P.  RnApncpin  n.T-,-  _ 


Afon  Artro,  nine  building  sites,  f.  

Llanfair,  Merioneth. — Llwyn  Hwlcyn  Farm,  72  a 


By  Sti.mson  & Sons. 

—40  and  42,  Lewisham  High-rd.,  u.t. 


^39r 


New  Cross. 

54  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  10s.,  r.  82/.  765 

Bermondsey, — 15,  16,  and  17,  Kinross-st.,  u.t.  17 

e >:rs-  ?-r-  97- 300 

Southwark. — 26  and  28,  Lafone-st.  and  1,  2,  and  3, 

Clark’s  cottages,  u.t.  9 yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  180 

Brixton. — 210,  Coldharbour-lane,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 

lot.,  r.  45/.  4lo 

Claphara. — 5,  Haselrigge-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.  7s.,  e.r.  40/ 

Peckham  Rye.— No.  181,  f.,  e.r.  120/. 1,800 

Brockley. — 6,  Holdenby-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  5/. .,  180 

30,  Pendrell-rd„  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  r.  36L  320 

Beckham. — 139,  Asylum-rd.,  f.,  r.  2S/ 470 

By  J.  A.  & W.  Tharp, 

Leyton. — Claude-rd.,  &c.,  eight  freehold  houses 

(unfinished)  and  plots  of  building  land,  f.  ....  1,830 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; I. g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


Burners.  20,752,  P.  Rockenstein,  Brass  Sittings. 

H.  Peet,  Oil  Cooking  Stoves.  20,758,  E.  Royer,  Heating 
Apparatus  for  Buildings,  &c.  20,759,  La  Soci6t6  les  Fils 

xr  ,M?uS»n,  < Arc  Lamps.  20.760,  H.  Coombs, 

Method  Relating  to  Paving,  Curbing,  Channelling,  &c. 


9/S/o  9/15/0 
9/5/0  9/15/0 
7/15/0  8/15/0 

n/S/o  13/15/0 
10/5/0  1 1/15/0 
9/5/0  1 1/5/0 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E. I.... load  10/10/0  15/10/0 
Sequoia, U.S.ftcu.  1/9/0  2/0/0 

Ash.  Canada,  load  3/15/0  5/0/0 

Birch,  do 3/1010  5/10/0 

Elm,  do 4/10/0  5/10/0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  Sic..  2/15/0  4/15/0 

Oak,  do 2/2/6  4/2/6 

Canada 4/2,6  6/c/o 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  yellow  ....  4/2/6  6/0/0 

Lath,  Dantsic.fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  t/o/o  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland 
2nd&ist  std  100 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

Do.  2nd  yellov 
Do.  white......  .. 

Swedish  9/5/0  16/5/0 

White  Sea  ....  10/5/0  17/10/0 
Canada,  Pine  1st  18/0/0  24/10/0 
Do.  do.  2nd  . . ..  13/0/0  16/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  Sic.  6/0/0  9/10/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  10/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 

and 7/0/0  8/ro/o 

New  Brunswick  7/0/0  8/0/0 

Battens  all  kinds  5/0/0  16/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

1st 9/9  ifi/3 

°o-  and 8/3/0  13/3/0 

Other  qualities—  ' " 

Cedar,  Cuba,  ft 
Honduras,  Sic. 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican,  do.  do. 

Tobasco,  do.  do. 

Honduras,  do. 

Box,  Turkey,  ton  4/0/0  15/0/0 

Rose,  Rio  7/0/0  14/0/0 

Bahia  6/00  13/0/0 

Satin,  SL  Doming.  0/0/5  0/1/0 


/4  /4i 

/3»  /4t 

/St  /7 

IS  , o/t/3 
/3i  li 
1 4 ,6* 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin.  Porto  Rico  0/0/9  o/a/o 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  a/9/6  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London S/iS/o  5/17/6 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales  5/10/0  5/13/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/5/0  7/10/0 

Copper— British 
cake  and  ingot  56/15/0  57/5/0 
" ' ‘ ' 57/5/p  57/iS/o 

62/0/0  63/0/0 


selected  . . 

Sheets,  strong.. 

Chili  bars 53/1/3 

Yellow  M.L.  lb.  sd. 

Lead  _ Pig 
Spanish  ....  ton  13/2/6 
English  com. 

bands 13/6/3 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  . . 14/7/6 

Pipe...... 14/17/6 

Zinc—  English 

sheet ton  16/10/0 

Viellle  Mon. 

tagne 27/ro/o  0/0/0 

Spelter  22/18/9  03/1/3 

Tin — Straits  ....  78/5/0  0/0/0 

Australian 78/16/3  79/6/3 

English  Ingots..  60/15/0  81/15/0 

Banca  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Billiton  c/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  16/17/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  37/15/0 

Do.  Ceylon 22/0/0 

Palm.  Lagos  91/15/0 

Rapeseea,  English 

pale  33/S/° 

Do.  Brown  ai/15/0 

Cottonseed  ref.  . . 13/17/6  

Oleine 13/10/0  14/10/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3  0/7/6 

Do.  Black  0/5/0 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0 

Archangel 0/12/6 

Turpentine  — ....  23/10/0 


5id. 


0/0/0 


0/6/6 

0/0/0 

0/0/c 

0/0/0 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

September  26.— By  Raynbird  & Sons  (at 
Basingstoke). 

Ramsdale,  Hants.— Ramsdale  Kiln  Brick  and  Tile 

Works,  31  a.  3 r.  16  p.,  f. ^1  500 

Basingstoke,  Hants.— no,  112,  u4,  and  116,  May- 


Sherborne-rd.,  &c.,  19  plots  of  building  land,  f! 
Winchester-st.,  a freehold  house,  together  with 

coachbuilder’s  premises,  f.  

September  28.— By  C.  D.  Levy! 
etley,  Hants.— The  Prince  Consort  Hotel,  f., 

Aldershot,  Hants.— The  Cambridge  Hotel,  f 

r Sol-  

By  Harman  Bros. 

Stoke  Newington.— 42,  Kyverdale-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs  , 

g.r.  9/.,  e.r.  55/. 

Dalston. — 14,  St.  Mark’s-villas,  u.t.  68  vrs  . <>  r 

61.  i6s.,  r.  40/. ‘ \ 

. By  John  Stopher. 

Potters  Bar,  Middlesex.— North-rd.,  an  enclosure 
of  building  land,  with,  nine  cottages  thereon, 
3ia.,  f. ; 

By  R.  Tidey  & Son. 
dington.— 132,  Church-rd.,  u.t.  40  vrs  o r 

St.  ios.,  e.r.  48/. 

37, , W’W.st.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  s/„  r.  3,1. 

De  Beauvoir  Town.— 62  and  64,  Ufton-rd.  u.t 

2i£ yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,r.66/.  .’..  .. 

olloway.— 163  and  164,  Cottenham-rd.,  u.t.  83 

yrs. , g.r.  12/.  

Tottenham. - 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  Insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  ofthe  Tender 
i given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
£100  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 


ieC  . 

for  the  Urban  District  Council!  Mr.  J.  A.  AngeU,  Surveyor, 
Council’s  offices.  Beckenham:  — 

W.  G.  Cloke  & Co.  .£2,34214  4 I Wm.  Wadey  £1,56011  8 

Edmund  lies  i.sor  0 o J.  Mowlem  & Co, 

Geo.  Wilson >.565  10  o|  Westminster*  ....  1,403  o o 

Recommended  for  acceptance. 


EGHAM. — Fcr  erecting  a villa  residence,  Rusham  Park  Estate, 
Eghara,  for  Mr.  T.  W.  Walford.  Mr.  J.  W.  Oades,  architect, 
Egliam  :— 

R.  Rowland .£890  o o I C.  Buckeridge  £to o o o 

W.  Simpson 820  o o W.  Satchwell* 587  17  6 

G.  Gray — ..  817  o oj  ‘Accepted. 


rd., 


. 80/.. 


0 36  (even),  Newton- 


, Eaton-pl.,  f. 

September  29.— By  R.  Dalton  & Son 

(at  Carlisle). 

Westnewton,  Cumberland.— A freehold  farmhouse 

and  50  a.  o r.  2 p 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co.  (with  W.  Dew 
& Son)  (at  Barmouth). 

Llanenddwynn,  &c.,  Merioneth. — Talwrn  Fawr 

Farm,  212  a.  1 r.  7 p.,  f. 

Faeldre  Farm,  So  a.  1 r.  28  p.,  f.  ! ! . . ’ ’ " 

Corsddolgan  Farm,  67  a.  1 r.  4 p.,  f. 

Llanbedr,  Merioneth.— Gwyndu  and  Gwyndu 

House,  f. 

r to  9,  Moelfre-ter.,  f. 

1 and  3,  Artro-ter.,  and  1 and  2,  Afon  Artro,  f..  ." 


EGHAM. — For  additions  to  Hillside  Cottage,  Egham,  for  Mr.  R. 
Clarke.  Mr.  J.  W.  Oades,  architect,  Egham: — 

C.  Buckeridge  ...£397  I G.  Gray 

A.  Simpson 290  | R.  Rontaud  (accepted)  ....  218 


EGHAM. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises,  High- 
street.  Egham,  for  Messrs.  Weller  Si  Farley.  Mr.  J.  W.  Oades. 
architect,  Egham :— 

W.  SatchweD £960  10  I W.  Watsqn £548  o 

G.  Gray  935  o | C.  Buckeridge  (accepted)  510  o 


HARTLEPOOL — For  the  erection  of  a destructor  house,  &c. 
Clifton-street,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  H.  C.  Crummack,  C.E. 
Town  Hall,  HartlepooL  Quantities  bv  Borough  Engineer  : — 

C.  T Watson £3.138  7 9 I J.  J.  Rennie £2.720  o o 

Howe  ^ Co.  -•  3.954  1 4 | R-  J.  Marshall.  Hart- 


Watt  Brothers  , 


lepool  (accepted) . . 2,69215 


HASTINGS. — Accepted  for  the  construction  of  two  covered 
service  reservoirs,  Ore,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  P.  H.  Pilmer, 
C.E..  Town  Hall.  Hastings  : — 

P.  Jenkins,  SL  Leonards-on-Sea £17,140 


1, 800 
1,160 


. LONDON. — Accepted  for 

r>255  I Trilby-road.  Forest  Hill,  for  the  L 

940  1 W.  H.  Wheeler,  13}.  Sumner-street,  Southwark,  S.E.  £1,390 
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LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  the  foundations  ef  the  Daily 
Mail  new  premises.  Tallis-street,  E.C.,  for  Messrs.  Harmsworth 
Bros.  Mr.  Herbert  Ellis,  architect  :— 

Patrick  & Sons  £2,754  I Lawrence  & Son  £*'’59 

Holloway  Bros 2,560  Howell  J.  Williams 2,127 

Groves  & Sons 2,500  Perry  & Co 2. its 

Kirk  Se  Randall . . . . 2,394  I KiUby  Se  Gayford 1.782 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a warehouse.  Long-lane,  S.E.,  for 
Messrs.  Boome  & Sons.  Messrs.  Bames-Willlams,  Ford,  Se  Griffen, 
architects : — _ 

White  Sc  Co £6.24S'  Marsland  Jt7S-SS*> 

F.  Sc  H.  F.  Higgs 5.92-  I Faulkner  & Sons  S-«87 

Yerman 5.792'  Battley.  Sons.&  Hotel « . 5.470 

Goad  5.632  1 W.  Downs 5'395 

Howell  J.  Williams  5.587  1 Shepherd 5-159 

J.  Greenwood  5.569  I Parker  5-'«» 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  infants’  schools.  See.,  Cucko:- 
lane,  Hanwell,  for  the  managers  of  the  Central  London  School 
District.  Messrs.  Newman  Se  Jacques,  architects,  2,  Fen-court, 
E C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons :— 

W.  J.  Maddlson £6,545  I Nye ••  ■ -£5.625 

Lawrence  & Son  6,315  H.  Flint.  High  Wycombe*  5.°4« 

Stimpson  Sc  Co..... 6,054  • Accepted. 

Gregar  Sc  Son...... 5,919  I 


MARGATE.— For  the  erection  of  a h=use  at  Lewis-crescent, 
Margate.  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  architect,  34.  New  Bridge-street,  E.C.  :— 

Padget  & Sons  £4.3'5  I Paramor  Se  Sons £4. no 

Chessum  & Sons  4,287  Denne  Sc  Sons  4,«° 

Whitehead  & Co  , Ltd.  ..  4.«75  Martin  3.8m 

Brown  & Son 4, .40  1 WaU  & Co.  (accepted).  - 


3.636 


place,  Neath 

Thomas  Watkins  & Co £54t  I Snow  Bros.  £455 

David  Jenkins  .. 493  Elias  Morgan,  Landore* 422 

Isaac  Harris  488  | M.  Lawrence  ...... 3®4 

• Accepted. 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £415  ] 


NORWICH.—  For  making  up,  See.,  Mousehold,  Anchor,  Cavalry, 
Wodehouse  streets  and  Stracey-road,  (Pnvate-street  Worksl. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Collins,  C.E.,  Guildhall.  Norwich.  Quantities  by 


J.  Glenny £2.366  4 10  I H.  Woodham,  Black- 

W.  A.  Read 1,806  o o heath  Hill, 

R.  Clarke  1.795  o ° London*  £t.47»  *3  0 

G.  Rackham 1,669  *5  n 1 * Recommended  for  acceptance 


Ford  & Hudson £43,732  18  I 

J.  F.  Price 29,843  6 

Brunton  & Son 28.93c  8 

Nowell  & Sons  ....  28,49913 

F.  Evans  26.910  o 

Jas.  Wright  26,710  o 


I.  Alnscoath&  Son. . 26002  i 

J.  Sef.  Lee 24,7301 

Bentley&  Loch,  Friar 

Lane,  Leicester*  . . 24,227  1 


OUNDLE.  — For  the  erection  of  the  town  hall.  Mr.  J.  E 
Corby,  architect  and  surveyor,  Stamford.  Quantities  by  architect  :■ 

J.  Gutteridge  £2,246  12  rr  I G.  F.  Fisher £2.000  o 

J.  Woolston 2,220  o 0 S.  F Halliday 1,993  10 

G.  Henson  2,064  o 0 Slddons  A:  Freeman, 

Coates  Se  Son 2,028  o o | Uundle* 1,725  o 

• Provisionally  accepted. 


STAINES. — For  erecting  f.ur  cottages.  Billet  Estate,  Starnes 
for  Mr.  H.  Kent.  Mr.  1.  W.  Oades,  architect,  Egham  :— 

W.  Augur £872  I C.  Buckeridge* £75° 

W.  Jordan 842  W.  Searle 710 

W.  Jackson  . . 835  | * Accepted. 


T.  & J.  Blnnes  £8.838  19  5 I B.  Ccoke  Se  Co.,  West- 

W.  L.  Meredith 7.976  6 11  minster  (accepted)£6,4c 

J.  T.  Whettam  & H.  Se  J.  Hardy 5.9= 

Sons  6,692  0 o| 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE BUILDER  ” (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 

SfSS,  £ “y.Cb5,“REP°«D 

Europe,  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  Chlna-  Cevlon. 
&c.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  shculd  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  ol  ihh 
Builder,’’  No.  46,  Catherine  street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (53 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “ The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


Contract  No.  2 


W.  L.  Meredith  ..£3,876  1 

T.  & J.  Binns  2,210  i 

B.  Ccoke  & Co,  ..  2,200  1 


I J.  T.  Whettam  Sc 

Sons £2, 192  ' 

I H.  & J.  Hardy, 

| Swanage  (accepted)li,777  . 


WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE.— For  the  execution  cf  road  works. 
Station-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  W.  Gladweil, 
surveyor,  High-street,  Walton-on-the-Naze.  Quantities  by  the  bur- 

^Mackenzie & Son  £851  | B.  Glenny,  Colchester*  ....£780 

• Accepted. 

[Surveyor’s  estimate.  £8co.] 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


Nowell 

Dupont,  Watford  (accepted)  623  | 


WELLINGBOROUGH.— For  the  construction  of  a sewer.  New- 
street,  for  the  Irchester  Parish  Council.  Messrs.  Sharman  & Archer, 
architects,  Wellingborough  :— 

E.  Mitchell  £129  15  0 I J.  & C,  Bernll  Ir- 

G.  Se  A.  Young 124  5 6 Chester  (accepted).. £107  o o 

W.  G.  Wilmott  108  o o | 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IVt  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


e Editor. 


Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  Is  given  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written,  by  the  Editor,  who 
retains  the  right  to  reject  It  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the 
author  of  a proof  of  an  article  In  type  does  not  necessarily  Imply  Its 
acceptance. 

AU  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  *—  TTA‘—- 


PLAS  NANTYR  '(North  Wales).— Accepted  for  extending  the 
heating  apparatus  ln'the  west  wing,  and  warming  the  same  from  the 
kitchen  fire,  for  Sir  Thomas  Storey.  Messrs.  Harrison,  Hall,  Se 
Moore,  architects:— 

T. 

ROTHERHAM. — For  additions  to  warehouses,  See  , Rother 
Works,  for  Messrs.  Kenyon,  Son,  & Craven.  Messrs.  Hutchinson 
& Son.  architects,  18,  Howard-stieet,  Rotherham  : — 

Jno.  Bishop £245  I Joseph  Earshan £239 

Wm.  Thomton  & Son 245  | Richard  Snell  (accepted)  ..  233 

[Allot  Rotherham.] 


C.B.N.  SNEWIN 

MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  And  TIMBER  MERCHANT 
Hot.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  18,  14,  16,  16,  A 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 
th»  la* amm  stock  of  all  kinds  of  woods  in  kvkbt 

THICKNESS,  DEY,  AND  FIT  FOB  IMMEDIATE  UBK. 
Telephone,  No.  174  Holborn.  Tele.  Addreee  : " BN  I WIN,  London. 


ham  hill  stonh. 

DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(Incorporating  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Traakk  Sob 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.). 

Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr’ 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATING  AND  TILING, 

To  be  executed  by  Contract  In  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 

And  other  description  of  Slates  Ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


Asphalt®.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry, E.C. —The best  and  cheapest  material*  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 

Sanaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
intractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Ad 


A dvt. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4&  5,  East  Plarding-st.,  Fetter-lane, E.C.  [Advt. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 

_ . r 8.  PRINCES  STREET, 

IdETCHIM  « SON  I GT.OKOROEST.WESTMINBTaa 
" QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES, M 
For  1899  will  be  ready  shortly.  [ADVT. 


THE 


COMPANY. 


Suffolk  House,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AND 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS, 

&C-,  &C. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  be 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  new 
General  Post  Office,  and  other 
important  buildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

COPPER  ARE  ZINC  ROOFING!; 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON.  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

352  to  364.  Enston-rd.,  N.W.  6 & 8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  & 49,  St  Enoch-sqnare.  Ashton  GatelWorks,  Coronation-rd 

VIEILLE  MONTACNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  ACENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

Particulars  on  Application,  Chief  Offices:  Fitzroy  Works , EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON t N.W . 
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Local  Government  Board  Report : 1 897-98. 

HE  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board, 
the  twenty- 
seventh  of  which 
has  just  been 
issued,  though 
dry  enough  read- 
ing in  a literary 
sense,  form  a 
resume  of  the  sanitary  and  social  state  of 
the  country,  a mirror  of  its  progress  or  the 
reverse,  a repository  of  ascertained  facts  in 
■regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  and 
the  manner  in  which  Municipal  and  Rural 
Authorities  carry  out  their  functions,  which 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  thick 
blue-book  of  between  700  and  800  pages 
,-goes  into  a great  many  subjects — pauperism, 
■local  taxation,  &c.,  which  it  does  not  come 
•within  our  province  to  speak  of ; but  on 
some  portion  of  its  contents  we  may  touch 
here,  though  in  a necessarily  brief  and  con- 
densed manner. 

Under  the  marginal  heading  "Constitution 
and  Alteration  of  County  Districts  other  than 
Boroughs,”  we  find  that  during  the  year 
eighteen  unopposed  Orders  were  confirmed 
■for  the  constitution  of  new  Urban  Districts, 
of  which  it  is  worth  while  to  give  the  names, 

■ as  follows : Ashburton,  Bracebridge,  Buckley, 
iBurnham-on-Crouch,  Crook,  Great  Berk- 
hampstead,  Ha*penden,  Linslade,  Llanwrst, 
Lye  and  Wollescote,  Newport  Pagnell, 
Portsiade-by-Sea,  Raunds,  Rickmansworth, 
Royston  (Herts),  Tavistock,  Wivenhoe,  and 
AU  jodnall  Spa.  The  formation  of  so  many 
-ne'w  official  districts  is  in  itself  a good 
augury  of  the  existence  of  a desire  in 
•various  portions  of  the  country  to  get  sanitary 
•and  other  regulations  into  operation,  since 
that  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
'Urban  District  Authorities;  and  though  the 
special  reports  made  from  time  to  time  by 
'.medical  inspectors  to  the  Board  show  that 
these  duties  are  often  very  inadequately 
•carried  out,  it  is  at  least  something  that  the 
■duty  should  be  incurred  and  the  machinery 
'for  carrying  it  out  be  brought  into  existence. 
By-laws  (we  regret  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  adopts  the  unauthorised 
spelling,  "Bye-laws”)  made  by  four 
County  Councils  and  three  Town  Councils 
under  the  Highways  and  Locomotives 


Amendment  Act  (1878)  were  confirmed 
during  the  year ; not  a large  number  cer- 
tainly. One  of  these  was  a County  Council 
By-law,  under  Section  26  of  the  Act,  regu- 
lating the  erection  of  gates  across  highways, 
and  prohibiting  gates  opening  outwards  on 
highways.  The  special  mention  of  this 
latter  enactment  implies  that  it  is  somewhat 
unusual,  which  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  for 
such  an  arrangement  is  undoubtedly  a source 
of  public  danger.  A certain  number  of  pro- 
posals were  received  from  Parish  Councils 
to  make  by-laws,  under  Section  8 (1)  ( d ) of 
the  Act,  for  the  regulation  of  village  greens 
and  other  open  spaces  not  being  recreation 
grounds  or  public  walks  acquired  under 
Section  8 (1)  ( 'b ).  Six  series  of  by-laws  of 
this  class  have  been,  after  due  inquiry,  con- 
firmed. 

Under  the  heading  of  Loans  to  Rural 
Authorities  it  is  observed  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  applications  for  borrowing 
powers  made  by  such  Authorities  were  in 
respect  of  works  of  sewerage,  sewage 
disposal,  and  water  supply  ; other  purposes 
included  the  construction,  widening  and 
paving  of  streets ; the  erection  of  offices, 
public  baths  and  wash-houses,  bridges,  gas- 
works, &c. ; also  electric-lighting  apparatus  ; 
scavenging,  and  works  for  the  destruction  of 
refuse.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  powers 
were  not  granted  till  after  local  inquiry  by 
engineering  inspectors. 

The  appendix  gives  a tabular  statement 
of  the  amounts  of  borrowing  powers  con- 
ferred on  various  Town  and  Urban  District 
Councils  by  Local  Acts  exercisable  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  the  loans  have 
been  contracted.  Among  the  largest  of  these 
are,  Bolton,  290,000 /.  (for  tramway  purposes) 
Hull  200,000 /.  (new  streets) ; Leeds  335,000/. 
for  purchase  of  land  and  drainage  works, 
320,000 /.  for  tramways,  and  550,000/.  for 
street  improvements  (it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
with  these  extensive  powers  Leeds  will 
manage  to  improve  the  surroundings  of 
its  Town  Hall);  Leicester,  250,000/.  for 
gasworks  and  100,000/.  for  waterworks  ; 
Liverpool,  620,000/.  for  purchase  of  tram- 
ways ; Manchester,  100,000/..  for  supply 
of  water  for  hydraulic  pressure,  110,000/.  for 
other  waterworks,  and  245,000/.  for  general 
improvements ; Nottingham,  300,000/.  for 
waterworks,  and  153,000/.  for  street  im- 
provements, and  Sheffield  353,935/.  for  the 


same  object,  and  621,440/.  for  tramways. 
These  figures  show  that  some  of  our 
large  towns  are  in  a very  active  state  of 
progress. 

Provisional  Orders  altering  and  amending 
local  Acts  have  dealt  with  very  various 
matters ; many  of  them  of  the  ordinary 
nature  of  sanitary  regulations  and  matters 
akin  thereto ; one  provision  deserves  notice, 
that  by  which  the  Corporation  of  Ramsgate 
were  authorised  to  prohibit  by  by-law  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  wagons  and  carts 
in  certain  streets  except  at  fixed  hours  ; an 
enactment  which  suggests  a precedent  for  a 
good  deal  of  further  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  street  traffic  in  crowded 
towns.  In  London  and  in  some  of  the 
largest  provincial  towns,  for  instance,  we 
have  often  thought  that  there  should  be 
some  effort  made  to  develop  the  regulation 
which  we  believe  is  in  force  in  some 
American  cities,  whereby  loaded  carts  and 
vans  which  go  at  a slow  pace  are  prohibited 
from  the  use  of  the  streets  between  certain 
specified  hours  of  the  day.  Such  a 
regulation  is  certainly  very  much  needed  in 
London,  where  half  the  delay  to  carriages, 
cabs,  and  omnibuses  during  the  most 
crowded  portion  of  the  day  results  from  the 
block  caused  by  slow-moving  vans,  which 
sometimes  check  everything  for  several 
hundred  yards  behind  them.  It  is  a point 
that  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  London 
County  Council. 

Under  the  Alkali,  &c.,  Works  Regulation 
Acts  no  less  than  4,116  visits  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Forbes  Carpenter,  the  Inspector 
under  these  Acts,  with  the  result  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  are  found  to  have 
been  very  fairly  observed  on  the  whole. 
Two  cases  were  discovered  of  non-registra- 
tion of  works,  and  in  four  cases  it  was 
deemed  desirable  to  take  proceedings,  in 
three  of  these  because  the  firms  concerned 
“ had  failed  to  use  the  best  practical  means 
for  preventing  the  escape  of  noxious  gases, 
or  for  rendering  them  harmless  and  inoffen- 
sive when  discharged.”  In  one  of  these 
cases  the  defendant  paid  a penalty  of  20/. 
without  permitting  the  case  to  go  into  court  ; 
in  the  other  two  a settlement  was  arrived  at 
on  the  firms  giving  a guarantee  that  the 
necessary  plant  should  be  completed,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Inspector,  within  a 
limited  time. 

But  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
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Report,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  that  deal- 
ing with  Metropolitan  water  supply.  The 
special  Report  of  General  Scott,  given  in 
the  Appendix,  in  which  it  occupies  thirty- 
six  pages,  should  be  studied  in  connexion 
with  the  portions  of  the  main  Report  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject.  It  touches  on 
more  points  and  contains  more  information 
than  we  have  space  to  notice  here,  but 
we  may  draw  attention  to  some  special  pas- 
sages. In  the  main  Report  we  notice  that 
the  Lea  supply,  notwithstanding  the  bad 
name  which  the  river  bears  in  regard  to 
pollution,  is  stated  to  be  chemically  superior 
to  that  of  the  Thames,  and  that  except  in 
January,  February,  and  March  the  Lea  water 
supplied  by  the  New  River  Company  “was 
substantially  of  the  chemical  character  of 
excellent  spring  water.”  On  the  question  of 
storage  the  Report  urges  strongly  the  desira- 
bility of  providing  reservoirs  which  will  obviate 
the  necessity  of  drawing  direct  from  the 
Thames  either  in  times  of  flood,  when  the 
water  is  unusually  turbid,  or  in  times  of 
drought,  when  the  flow  is  unusually  restricted. 
“At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  limited 
amount  of  storage  accommodation,  flood- 
water  has  occasionally  to  be  drawn  both 
from  the  Thames  and  from  the  Lea.  In  such 
water  there  is  a very  large  amount  of  im- 
purity both  suspended  and  in  solution.”  The 
graphic  charts  of  greatest  and  least  turbidity 
in  the  Thames,  the  Lea,  and  the  New  River 
Cut,  appended  to  Sir  E.  Frankland’s  Report, 
show  at  a glance  the  relation  between 
turbidity  in  the  original  service  and  turbidity 
in  the  supply  as  delivered.  The  highest 
point  of  turbidity  is  in  each  case  reached  in 
February,  and  throughout  the  year  the  ups 
and  downs  of  turbidity  in  the  source,  as 
shown  in  the  chart  lines,  are  repeated 
in  a nearly  parallel  course  by  the  lines 
of  the  water  as  supplied,  at  a lower  level 
of  the  chart,  showing  how  impossible 
it  is  for  the  most  careful  system  of  filtering 
to  cope  with  the  turbidity  of  rivers  in  a flood 
period.  In  regard  to  rural  water  supply  a 
paragraph  in  the  main  Report  mentions  that 
in  consequence  of  reports  which  have 
reached  the  Board  relating  to  the  association 
of  local  supplies  of  water  with  epidemics  of 
enteric  fever  in  various  localities,  they  had 
issued  a circular  letter,  in  November  of  last 
year,  to  every  Sanitary  Authority  in  England 
and  Wales,  asking  for  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  water  supply  in  each  district, 
and  especially  whether  the  supply  was  fur- 
nished by  a private  company  or  by  the  Local 
Authority.  Acting  on  the  information  re- 
ceived in  reply,  a further  letter  was  issued 
in  December  to  every  Local  Authority  giving 
a public  supply  of  ^water  in  a district  not 
within  the  area  of  supply  of  any  water  com- 
pany. The  letter  is  given  in  full  in  the 
Appendix  ; the  following  is  the  summary  of 
its  general  purport : — • 

“ In  this  letter  we  drew  attention  to  the  responsi- 
bility devolving  upon  the  Local  Authority  of 
securing  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  district  a proper 
and  wholesome  supply  of  water  ; and  we  impressed 
upon  them  the  importance  of  taking  the  matter  into 
their  serious  consideration  with  the  object  of  guard- 
ing their  district  against  the  serious  dangers  which 
arise  from  the  specific  contamination  of  water 
delivered  from  public  works  of  water  supply. 

We  also  suggested  that,  apart  from  the  supply 
furnished  by  themselves,  the  Local  Authority  should 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  sources,  nature,  and  quality 
of  the  various  supplies  in  all  parts  of  their  district 
to  which  their  rights  of  providing  a supply  ex- 
tended, and  we  urged  them  in  every  case  in  which 
the  result  of  their  inquiry  was  unsatisfactory  to  take 


such  steps  as  might  be  within  their  powers  with 
the  view  of  supplementing  or  improving  the  exist- 
ing supplies." 

The  detailed  recommendations  given  in 
the  letter  are  excellent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  be  seriously  taken  up  and 
acted  upon  by  Local  Authorities  in  country 
districts  especially,  where  (as  noted  from 
time  to  time  in  our  columns)  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  medical  inspectors  into  the 
circumstances  of  epidemics  in  Rural  or 
Urban  Districts  so  often  record  deficient  or 
unwholesome  water  supply  as  among  the 
prominent  causes. 

Turning  to  General  Scott’s  special  Report 
on  Metropolitan  Water  Supply,  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  passing  over,  for  want  of  space, 
a great  deal  of  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  the  proportion  of  water  abstracted  from 
the  Thames  by  different  companies,  and  its 
relation  to  the  flow  of  the  river,  we  may 
observe  that  it  is  noted  that  the  statements 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Water  Supply 
in  regard  to  storage  have  already  borne 
fruit  in  the  intended  construction  of  large 
reservoirs  at  Staines  under  powers  obtained 
by  three  of  the  Metropolitan  water  com- 
panies under  the  " Staines  Reservoirs  Act,” 
with  the  remark  that  the  importance  of 
providing  reservoirs  applies  equally  to  the 
Lea. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  intermittent  or 
constant  supply,  General  Scott  observes  that 
the  intermittent  charging  of  the  service  pipes 
favours  [corrosion,  “ while  the  shutting  off  of 
the  water  from  the  service  mains,  and  their 
depletion  by  the  gravitation  of  the  water  into 
basement  cisterns  or  by  leakage,  tend  to 
create  a vacuum  into  which  may  be  drawn 
either  foul  air  or  foul  water.”  The  absence 
of  water  supply  for  a fire,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a turncock,  is  of  course  another 
evil.  While  General  Scott  “ charges, "generally 
speaking,  in  favour  of  constant  supply,  he 
observes  that  " the  weak  part  in  the  system, 
as  at  present  worked,  is  the  surrender  of  all 
control  of  the  supply  at  times  of  drought, 
heat,  or  frost,  when  there  is  wide- 
spread waste  or  misuse  of  water.”  As 
to  the  respective  merits  of  constant  or 
intermittent  supply  in  regard  to  waste, 
the  evidence  seems  contradictory.  On  page 
197  we  read  that  the  Directors  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Company  "are  of  opinion  that  the 
system  of  constant  supply  largely  increases 
waste.”  On  page  199  we  read  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Com- 
pany the  daily  rate  of  supply  for  domestic 
purposes  in  1S97  was  considerably  larger  in 
the  case  of  houses  intermittently  supplied 
than  in  those  having  constant  supply,  “and 
that  over  the  whole  district  of  the  supply  of 
this  company  a saving  of  no  inconsiderable 
amount  results  from  the  system  of  renewed 
and  periodical  inspection  of  fittings,  which  is 
incidental  to  the  introduction  of  constant 
supply  under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act  of 
1871.” 

In  connexion  with  the  same  subject, 
General  Scott's  Report  touches  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  retention  of  cisterns  where  there 
is  constant  supply,  in  regard  to  which  we 
are  disposed  to  question  his  views,  as  he 
seems  rather  disposed  to  favour  the  reten- 
tion of  the  large  cistern  which  is  necessary 
for  the  household  requirements  under  inter- 
mittent supply.  On  this  head  the  general 
weight  of  medical  and  sanitary  opinion  is 
against  him,  as  it  has  been  found  in  so  many 
instances  that  there  is  difficulty  in  keeping 


these  large  storage  cisterns  properly  clean  ; 
either  actual  difficulty  in  doing  it  (which 
might  be  got  over  no  doubt  by  improve- 
ment in  placing  and  construction  of  cis- 
terns), or  difficulty  (which  is  considerable)) 
in  persuading  or  compelling  householders  to- 
do  it.  General  Scott  observes  that  under 
the  Metropolis  Water  Act  of  1871  the 
provision  of  cisterns  for  the  storage  of 
water  in  houses  is  “recognised  as  a= 
feature  of  the  system,”  by  the  insertion  of 
clauses  requiring  such  fittings  to  be  attached 
to  them  as  will  prevent  waste,  but  that  they 
are  not  "prescribed.”  He  adds  that  gene- 
rally speaking  the  water  companies,  relying 
on  clauses  in  their  private  Acts,  have  in- 
sisted on  the  retention  of  cisterns,  and  regard 
their  removal  on  the  introduction  of  constant 
service  as  illegal.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  is  a 
point  that  ought  to  be  inquired  into.  We 
feel  considerable  doubt  whether  the  companies 
have  any  legal  power  to  enforce  the  retention 
of  cisterns  where  they  give  constant  supply  ;. 
and  such  a demand  really  means  that  the 
consumer  is  offered  constant  supply  but  he 
is  to  retain  a large  cistern,  with  all  its  sani- 
tary disadvantages,  so  that  the  companies 
may  cut  off  the  constant  supply  whenever  ife 
suits  them.  At  all  events  the  large  cistern, 
of  intermittent  supply  regime  should  be 
done  away  with  ; but  it  is  safer  to  have  a. 
small  storage  cistern,  and  the  best  form  we 
know  of  is  that  patented  by  Messrs.  Harding 
& Son,  which  has  already  beenjnoticed  in  out; 
columns. 

While  on  the  cistern  question  we  may 
draw  attention  to  the  subject  referred  to  in  a 
letter  in  our  correspondence  columns  this 
week,  in  regard  to  the  waste  of  rain  wate? 
and  the  absence  of  means  of  storing  it  in 
London  houses.  We  quite  agree  with  our 
correspondent  Mr.  Nicholson  that  it  is  a 
serious  neglect  ; and  although  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  enforce  the  fitting  of  rain  water 
cisterns  to  existing  London  houses,  it  is  a 
question  whether  this  might  not  wisely  be- 
enforced  by  a by-law  for  future  houses. 
In  other  cases,  those  whose  houses  admitted 
of  the  fixing  of  a rain  water  cistern  or  (in  the 
case  of  larger  houses)  the  formation  of  a rain 
water  tank  with  pump,  would  probably  findf 
the  benefit  of  it  themselves.  The  point 
deserves  practical  consideration. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  here  the  esti- 
mated daily  supply  per  head  of  population, 
for  last  year  on  the  part  of  each  of  the 
London  water  companies,  as  appended  to- 
General  Scott’s  Report ; for  reasons  which- 
are  given  the  estimate  is  approximate  only,, 
but  it  is  probably  fairly  near  the  facts.  The. 
figures  are  those  of  water  supplied  " for 
domestic  purposes  only  ” ; i.e.,  not  including 
what  is  supplied  by  meter  for  purposes  o£ 
trade,  &c. : — * 


Chelsea  Water  Company 

Gallons. 

— 35-51 

East  London 

...  26.02 

Grand  Junction 

...  39-22 

Kent  

...  24.17, 

Lambeth 

...  28.41 

New  River 

...  24.46 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall 

...  33-38 

West  Middlesex- 

...  27.04 

None  of  these  can  be  regarded  as  really 
ample  supplies  for  a city  population  ; they 
do  pretty  well  for  the  present,  but,  as  we 
have  before  pointed  out,  they  will  become 
less  and  less  adequate  as  habits  of  more 
copious  ablution  develop,  and  they  cannot 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of 
future  requirements* 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  SS.  ANSELM  AND 

CECILIA 

("THE  SARDINIAN  CHAPEL"),  LINCOLN'S-INN 
FIELDS. 

OME  apprehension  prevails  that 
this  building  will  come  within 
the  area  to  be  taken  by  the 
London  County  Council  for  laying 
out  their  new  street  from  High  Holborn  to 
the  Strand.  With  a plain  frontage  in 
Sardinia,  formerly  Duke,  street,  and  abutting 
against  the  rear  of  Nos.  53-4,  Lincoln’s  Inn- 
fields,  it  had  formed  during  nearly  two 
hundred  years  the  chief  centre  of 
Roman  Catholic  worship  and  charity 
in  London.  It  lost  that  pre-eminence 
since  the  erection  of  St.  Mary's,  Moor 
fields  (opened  in  1820),  Our  Lady's,  St. 
Johns  Wood  (1834),  St.  George’s,  South- 
wark (opened  in  1848),  and  other  churches 
in  the  course  of  the  current  century.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  of  late  years  come 
into  prominence,  being  largely  attended  by 
members  of  the  Bench  and  Bar,  who  also, 
reviving  an  ancient  usage,  there  celebrate 
“ La  Messe  Rouge  ” on  the  opening  of  the 
Couits  at  the  close  of  the  Long  Vacation. 

As  the  history  of  the  chapel  is  but  scantily 
recorded  by  the  customary  authorities,  in- 
cluding writers  of  our  own  time,  who  appear, 
indeed,  to  treat  it  with  a conspiracy  of 
neglect,  we  have  taken  some  pains  to  collect 
a few  material  facts,  in  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  our  own  province,  for  an  outline  of  the 
story,  which  may  prove  of  interest  at  the 
present  juncture. 

One  interesting,  though  little  explored, 
side  of  the  church’s  annals  is  its  asso- 
ciation for  a long  period  with  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order  in  England.  Nos.  53-4, 
Lincoln  s Inn-fields  (west  side),  now  sub- 
divided, were  at  one  time  a single  house, 
occupied  by  the  Portuguese  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  Sardinian  Embassies ; the 
house  was  entered  through  a door,  since 
blocked  up,  in  Sardinia-street.  We  gather 
that  the  first  tenant  was  Lady  Temple,  wife 
(or  widow)  of  Sir  Peter  Temple.  No.  54  is 
now  the  Presbytery;  it  extends  over  one- 
half  of  the  archway  opening  into  Sardinia- 
street,  and  communicates  through  the  old 
hall,  and  a door,  with  the  chapel,  which 
stands  just  within  the  boundary  of  St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields ; in  former  days  that  door 
was  the  only  entrance  into  the  chapel.  Above 
the  key-stone  of  the  arch  (east  side)  is  a much- 
worn  tablet,  inscribed  “Dvke  Streete,  1648,’’ 
a similar  tablet,  with  the  same  inscription,  is 
let  into  the  west  wall  of  the  house  just  above 
the  arch.  Duke-street  was  made  on  the  line 
of  Forfue  or  Fortifeue-lane,  leading  from 
Fyckett’s-fields  through  the  Purse-field,  and 
so  ale  tgside  Fortifeue-garden  to  the  Via  de 
Aldwyche  (Drury-lane).  The  commission  to 
Lord  Verulam,  Inigo  Jones,  and  others  for 
laying  out  the  Fields  was  issued  in  161S. 
Inigo  Jones  completed  the  houses  (Purse- 
field  and  Pightells  site)  on  the  west  side  of 
the  square,  at  first  known  as  Arch  or  West- 
row,  with  the  arch  or  "arches”  beneath  the 
present  Nos.  54*5-  R has  been  said  that 
the  chapel  also  was  built  from  his  designs 
in  1648;  but  it  is  not  cited  in  the 
classified  lists  of  his  genuine  or  imputed 
works  given  in  the  “ Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture,” whilst  the  chronicles  of  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  point  to  a date  later  than 
1652,  the  year  of  Jones’s  death.  In  1677-86 
the  Fathers  met  in  chapter  at  the  Royal 
Friary  of  Arabida  in  Denmark  (Somerset) 


House,  under  the  protection  of  Henrietta 

Maria,  the  “ Rose  and  Lily  Queen,”  whose 
badges  may  yet  be  seen  banded  on  to  the 
Ionic  pilasters,  since  stuccoed  over,  of  Nos. 
51-2,  and  54,  and  the  three  pilasters  of  No. 
2,  Portsmouth-street,  formerly  Louches- 
buildings.^  The  cognisances  commemorate 
the  fact  that  the  land  appertained  to  her 
jointure ; and  it  was  to  her  that  William 
Newton  addressed  his  petition  in  1638  for 
license  to  build  along  the  Fields,  north 
side,  on  the  Purse-fieldand  Pightells  site. 
In  November,  1687,  the  Franciscans  re- 
solved to  acquire  "the  spot  near  the 
arches  in  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  lately  in  the 
possession  of  the  Countess  of  Bath.”* 
Having  gathered  funds  for  the  erection  of 
conventual  buildings  and  a chapel,  they 
opened  there  a noviciate,  by  name  of  " Our 
Holy  Father  St.  Francis,”  in  October,  1688, 
with  a staff  of  nineteen,  and  for  Vicar,  James 
Ayrey,  Chaplain  to  Pedro  Ronquillo,  Spanish 
Ambassador,  who  then  occupied  a wing  of 
Weld  House,  built  circa  1630  by  Sir 
Thomas  Stradling  on  the  two  acres  of 
Aldwyche-close,  where  are  now  Wild-court, 
the  Board  schools,  and  Little  Wild-street. 
On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  November  4, 
William  of  Orange  passes  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
sailing  for  Torbay ; on  that  same  night  the 
populace  attacked  the  Franciscans’chapel.but 
were  repulsed  by  a party  of  soldiers  sent  by 
James  to  protect  the  Friars.  On  November 
16,  the  Friars  withdrew,  at  the  King’s 
instance,  leaving  their  house  and  chapel 
under  a military  guard.  Father  Thaddeus 
quotes  a passage  from  a note  written  a few 
years  afterwards. 

“The  London  residence  house  was  by  the  arches  in 
Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  where  there  was  a very  decent 
chapel,  and  convenient  lodging  rooms.  But  before 
we  had  enjoyed  it  long,  the  Revolution  coming  on, 
it  was  plundered  and  gutted  by  the  mob.  But  three 
or  four  years  after,  being  repaired  by  the  Syndic  at 
our  cost,  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Portuguese 
Envoy,  till  our  lease  expired  ; after  which  we  had 
no  more  to  do  with  it.  By  this  place  'tis  incredible 
what  we  lost.  Perhaps  if  I should  say  upwards  of 
three  thousand  pounds  I should  not  be  much  in  the 
wrong.” 

We  may  observe,  however,  that  the  associa- 
tion of  the  chapel  with  the  Fathers  was 
resumed,  and  continued  until  about  fifty 
years  ago. 

In  the  memorable  night  of  Tuesday, 
December  u,  the  day  of  the  King’s  flight 
from  Whitehall,  the  rabble,  ever  zealous  for 
plunder  and  the  Protestant  cause,  besieged 
some  of  the  ambassadors’  houses,  and 
pillaged  and  burned  the  King’s  Printing 
House,  a convent  established  by  James  at 
Clerkenwell,  and  the  chapels  in  Bucklers- 
bury,  Lime-street,  and  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields. 

To  William  and  Mary,  on  their  accession, 
was  presented  a medal  struck  to  commemo- 
rate the  events  marked  by  those  acts  of 
outrage  and  rapine.  The  medal— which  Mr. 
Grueber’s  courtesy  enables  us  to  illustrate— 
is  a rare  one.  It  is  2-o5  in.  in  diameter, 
executed  in  silver  by  George  Bower,  who 
died  in  or  before  March,  1690.  On  the  ob- 
verse are  the  busts,  draped  and  conjoined,  of 
William  and  Mary,  as  in  Bower's  similar 
medal  of  1689.  The  reverse  bears  the 
legend,  "Nec-Lex-Est-Iustior-UUa,”  above 


a beautifully-wrought  relief  depicting  the 
chapel  and  house  in  ruins,  with  the  mob 
burning  the  crosses  and  other  Papal  emblems 
in  the  Fields,  and  giving  a unique  view  of 


Arch-row,  the  old  elevations,  the  front  walls 
between  the  piers  of  the  fore-courts,  and  the 
railings  of  the  paths  and  enclosure  of  the  old 
square. 

This  chapel  and  that  of  the  Bavarian 
Embassy  in  Warwick-street,  Golden-square, 
were  the  first  to  be  attacked  by  the  " No 
Popery”  rioters,  in  the  night  of  Friday,  June 
2,  1780.  The  havoc  of  the  Sardinian  chapel 
was  repaired  by  rebuilding  and  taking  in  the 
site  of  the  Embassy  stables.  The  later  part 
of  the  chapel  is  designed  in  a style  much 
plainer  than  that  of  the  east  portion,  and  has  an 
upper  gallery.  The  east  part  has  an  octagonal 
dome  and  a lantern,  carried  by  four  arches, 
with  a gallery  and  circular  apse.  According 
to  some  stanzas  in  the  Universal  Magazine 
of  April,  178  r,  Rigaud,  a pupil  of  Beau- 
mont, painted  the  copy  of  his  master's 
picture  above  the  altar,  deslroyed  by  the 
Gordon  rioters— the  Marquis  de  Cordon 
being  then  the  Sardinian  ambassador.  The 
altar-furniture,  costing  reputedly  one  thousand 
guineas,  was  presented  by  Charles  Albert, 
King  of  Sardinia,  who  died  in  1849.  The 
church  owns  a valuable  service  of  plate  ; the 
original  plate,  given  by  one  Sadler,  ’was 
saved  in  1688,  and  was  bequeathed  by  his 
son  Philip  to  the  Fathers,  who  sent  it  to 
Douai. 

We  may  add  that  in  this  church  was  bap- 
tised Joseph  Nollekens,  the  sculptor,  on 
August  11,  1737;  and  on  August  1,  1793,  the 
day  after  her  Protestant  marriage  at  Mickle- 
ham  parish  church,  as  she  records  in  her 
diary,  Fanny  Burney  was  married. 


* “The  Frar.ciscans  in  England,  a.d.  1600x850,  being 
1 Authentic  Account  of  the  Second  English  Province  of 
Friars  Minor.”  By  the  Rev.  Father  Thaddeus,  O.S.F. 
1897.  Vide  also  “Collectanea  Anglo-Minoritica;  or  ^ 
Collection  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  English  Franciscans 
or  Friers  Minors,  commonly  call’d  Grey  Friers,  &c.  By 
A[nthony]  P[arkinson].”  1726. 


Bust  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  Manchester  — 
At  a special  meeting  of  the  Town  Hall  Committee 
of  the  Manchester  Corporation,  it  was  decided  to 
accept  the  offer  of  a bust  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright.  The 
work  will  be  from  the  studio  ot  Mr.  Onslow  Ford, 
and  will  be  placed  in  the  Town  Hall. 
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NOTES. 

The  Brook  The  Local  Government  Board 
Hospital  Ex-  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  large 

penditure.  r ... 

excess  of  expenditure  over 
estimates  in  the  case  of  Brook  Hospital,  of 
which  a condensed  report  is  given  on 
another  page,  is  now  concluded,  though 
the  Inspector,  Mr.  W.  E.  Knoliys,  has 

not  yet  sent  in  his  Report  to  the 
Board.  It  appears  to  us  that  rather 
too  much  is  being  made  of  the 

matter  in  the  daily  papers — calling  it  the 
“ Brook  Hospital  Scandal  ” and  so  on.  Such 
a term  is  only  applicable  to  reckless  and 
needless  expenditure,  and  we  see  no 
evidence  that  there  has  been  such.  Mr. 
Aldwinckle  is  one  of  the  most  competent 
architects  of  the  day  in  reference  to  this 
class  of  building,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  the  extra  expenditure  has 

been  such  as  was  not  necessary  for 
making  the  building  all  that  it  ought  to  be 
in  regard  to  structural  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions. The  extra  expenditure  appears 
to  have  mainly  arisen  from  circumstances 
which  were  discovered  in  the  course  of  the 
work — in  regard  to  the  foundations  at  all 
events  this  was  evidently  the  case — and 
which  were  partly  rendered  necessary 
by  the  change  of  site  enforced  by 

the  Local  Government  Board  themselves. 
Where  we  think  the  architect  did  make 
a mistake  was  in  not  keeping  the  Committee 
regularly  informed  as  to  the  necessity 
and  the  extent  of  the  increased  expenditure. 
In  dealing  with  public  money  a Committee 
ought  to  be  kept  informed,  from  time  to 
time,  of  all  extra  expenditure  which 
appears  necessary  to  the  architect,  so  that 
they  may  inquire  into  and  check  it  at  the 
time.  If  Mr.  Aldwinckle  had  done  this  we 
do  not  think,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from 
the  evidence  at  the  inquiry,  that  there  would 
have  been  anything  to  complain  of.  He 
committed  an  error  of  judgment  in  not  doing 
so  ; but  we  do  not  see  that  it  amounts  to 
more  than  that. 

The  strike  among  certain 
Tl’e  Pans  classes  of  workmen  at  Paris, 

Strike. 

which  put  a stop  for  the  time 
to  many  large  'operations  and  threatened 
to  interfere  seriously  with  the  work  for  the 
1900  Exhibition,  has  been  fortunately 
terminated  this  week,  and  the  operations  for 
the  formation  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  as 
well  as  for  the  exhibition  are  in  full  activity 
again.  The  workmen  seem  to  have  recognised 
that  the  golden  visions  held  out  before 
them  by  the  “ Syndicats  ” are  a delusion,  and 
have  returned  to  a common-sense  position. 

^ ^ This  year  will  have  a very  bad 
Central  Railway  record  for  railway  fatalities, 
Accident.  anci  t(ie  unfortunate  Sheffield 
line  will  apparently  once  more  be  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  heading  the  death 
roll.  There  is  but  little  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  the  contradiction  of  the  first 
report  as  to  the  cause  of  this  latest  disaster. 
It  was  stated  that  some  timber  was  so 
loaded  as  to  project  and  foul  the  ill-fated 
train,  but  this  is  now  officially  denied, 
and  the  accident  attributed  to  the  trucks 
leaving  the  metals  during  shunting  opera- 
tions. It  seemed  certainly  inconceivable  that 
a load  of  timber  should  have  been  so  badly 
adjusted  as  to  project  in  the  manner 
described.  This  work  is  of  such  a risky  and 
difficult  nature,  that  most  of  the  railway 
companies  have  their  own  staff  of  timb°r- 


loaders — specialists,  in  fact ; no  one  else 
being  permitted  to  attempt  it.  It  is  the  old 
tale  of  shunting  being  performed  within  a few 
feet  of  the  main  line,  while  an  express  is 
passing,  and  of  trucks  leaving  the  metals  ; 
and,  while  the  timber-loaders  are  exonerated, 
the  company  will  hardly  be  held  blameless. 
It  may  not  be  so  easy  in  practice  as  in 
theory  for  all  shunting  operations  to  be 
entirely  suspended  while  expresses  are 
passing,  but  something  in  this  direction  is 
imperative  where  there  is  any  risk  of  such  a 
frightful  catastrophe  as  that  of  Monday  last. 


Tenders  for  rebuilding  the 

Ke(New)aSe  bridge  were  opened  last  week 
by  the  joint  committee, 
appointed  ad  hoc ; of  the  Middlesex  and 
Surrey  County  Councils.  It  is  stated  that 
the  lowest  tender  exceeds  by  about  50,000/. 
the  estimate  prepared  by  Sir  James  Wolfe 
Barry.  Two  years  ago  he  made  plans  aud 
designs  for  a bridge  in  stone  (estimated  cost 
92,000/.)  and  for  one  in  steel  (80,000/.).  At 
the  monthly  meeting  on  July  23,  1896, 
of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  it  was 
agreed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Surrey 
County  Council,  to  adopt  the  design  for  a 
stone  bridge  and  approaches,  the  retaining 
walls  of  the  latter  to  be  faced  with  granite. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  was  then  obtained  for 
the  new  works.  The  cost  of  a temporary 
bridge  is  calculated  at  6,000/.,  but  it  is 
expected  that  amount  will  be  recouped  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  use  of  the  old  stone  in 
the  proposed  structure,  and  in  other  ways. 
I11  the  meantime  the  chief  anxiety  of 
architects  and  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  picturesque  of  the  Thames 
will  be  to  know  whether  anything  is  to  be 
done  to  ensure  that  the  new  bridge  will  be 
designed  in  such  a manner  as  to  render 
it  an  adequate  successor  to  the  old  one 
in  regard  to  beauty  of  design.  If  the  design 
is  to  be  left  to  the  engineer,  there  is 
little  chance  of  this ; we  shall  have  an  ugly 
utilitarian  structure  in  place  of  a beautiful 
one ; and  some  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  an  architect,  or  an 
architectural  committee,  to  prevent  that  reach 
of  the  river  being  spoiled  by  the  erection  of 
an  ugly  structure  in  place  of  a picturesque 
one. 

„ , . As  we  before  stated,  under  the 

The  California  . ....  ,, 

University  heading  " Competitions,  we 

Competition.  deferred  giving  the  names  of 
the  selected  competitors  for  the  Californian 
University  competition  until  we  could  be  sure 
of  giving  them  correctly.  We  have  now  had 
the  list  checked,  through  the  kindness  of 
M.  Pascal,  the  French  member  of  the  jury. 
The  correct  names  are  as  follows  : — 

MM.  Barbaud  & Bauhain  (Paris). 

M.  E.  B£nard  (Paris). 

Herr  F.  Bluntschli  (Zurich). 

Messrs.  D.  Despradelles  and  Stephen  Codman 
(Boston). 

Herr  Rodolphe  Dick  (Vienna). 

Mr.  J.  H.  Friedlander  (New  York). 

MM.  Heraud  & Eichmuller  (Paris). 

Messrs.  Howard  & Cauldwell  (New  York). 

Messrs.  Howells,  Stokes,  & Hornbostel  (New 
York). 

Messrs.  Lord,  Hewlett,  & Hull  (New  York). 

Mr.  Whitney  Warren  (New  York). 

It  is  worth  note  that  nearly  all  those  whose 
designs  are  premiated  have  been  pupils  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  at  Paris.  Herr 
Bluntschli  (born  in  1842  at  Zurich)  was 
a pupil  of  Questel  in  Paris  in  1864.  M. 

1 Despradelles  is  a native  of  Paris,  and  his 


partner  Mr.  Codman  was  a pupil  of  M. 
Blondel  at  Paris  in  1890.  Herr  Dick  (born 
at  Vienna  in  i860)  was  a pupil  of  M.  Pascal 
at  Paris  in  1884.  Mr.  Friedlander  (New 
York,  1870)  was  a pupil  of  M.  Esquie  at 
Paris  in  1891.  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard  (New 
York,  1864)  was  a pupil  of  M.  Laloux  at 
Paris  in  1892.  Mr.  J.  Howells  (New 
York,  1868)  was  a pupil  of  M.  Godefroy 
of  Paris  in  1893,  and  his  partner  Mr. 
Hornbostel  was  pupil  of  the  same  master  in 
1894.  Mr.  Warren  was,  we  believe,  pupil  of 
MM.  Daumet  and  Girault,  of  Paris,  in  1891. 
^Fourteen  of  the  premiated  architects  were 
therefore  pupils  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts.  This  result  curiously  indicates  the 
French  tendencies  of  the  Committee  (as  the 
manner  of  design  and  get-up  of  drawings 
required  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  are 
generally  unmistakeable),  unless  we  are  to 
take  it  as  an  indication  that  the  French 
training  is  really  superior  to  any  other  in 
enabling  architects  to  deal  with  large 
schemes  of  design. 


We  publish  this  week  an  illus- 
S,“"  ,ration  frorn  a Photograph  of  a 
large  building  recently  erected 
in  Calcutta,  as  a specimen  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done  there  ; but  we  fear  that  we  cannot 
promise  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
building  that  it  will  be  regarded  by  English 
architects  as  worth  the  appreciation  it 
apparently  finds  in  Calcutta.  The  fact  is 
that  the  art  of  architectural  design,  as  under- 
stood in  England,  France,  and  America, 
hardly  seems  to  exist  in  India,  owing  to  the 
hereditary  tradition  according  to  which  all 
architectural  work  is  in  the  hands  of  men 
who,  whatever  their  abilities,  have  had  the 
education  of  engineers,  not  that  of  artists. 
The  result  is  what  we  see . illustrated  in  this 
case,  the  production  of  buildings  which, 
though  carried  out  with  the  best  intentions, 
have  not  what  would  pass  for  high  archi- 
tectural character  in  this  country.  What 
is  really  wanted  in  India  is  that  archi- 
tecture should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  P.W.D.  engineers,  and  that  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  young  English  archi- 
tects who  have  had  a genuine  training  in  archi- 
tectural design,  to  come  out  to  India  and 
carry  out  in' our  Indian  cities  such  architec- 
ture as  would  come  up  to  the  critical  standard 
of  London,  Paris,  and  Boston.  There  are 
many  able  young  architects  in  London, 
men  who  are  really  original  artists,  for 
whom  there  is  hardly  room  here,  who  might 
be  doing  most  valuable  work  in  India  in 
improving  the  architecture  of  the  Presi- 
dency capitals.  As  it  is,  the  architectural 
work  seems  to  be  left  to  men  who,  as  in  the 
present  case,  are  no  doubt  admirable  'con- 
structors, but  who  appear  scarcely  to  realise 
what  architectural  design  in  the  higher  sense 
means,  or  to  distinguish  between  sculpture, 
in  the  artist's  sense  of  the  word,  and  the 
productions  of  a stone-carver’s  emporium. 


„ , Considering  the  great  im- 
Cement  portance  in  these  days,  when 
lestmg.  concrete  is  so  largely  used,  of 
getting  Portland  cement  of  the  best  quality, 
the  establishment  of  a society  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  this  material,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Cement  Users’  Testing  Association,5’ 
seems  likely  to  be  a benefit  to  engineers  and 
architects,  who  have  often  no  means  at  hand 
of  procuring  anything  but  an  ordinary  ten- 
sile strength  test,  which  can  hardly  be 
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regarded  as  sufficient  in  the  case  of  impor- 
tant works  on  a large  scale.  The  Association 
here  named,  which  is  just  started,  propose 
to  offer  facilities  for  efficiently  testing 
Portland  cement,  whenever  required,  for  (1) 
Specific  gravity,  (2)  Tensile  Test  on  a large 
Section,  (3)  Transverse  breaking  weight,  (4) 
Fineness,  (5)  Condition  as  to  heating,  and 
(6)  Chemical  analysis.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
supposed  that  it  is  essential  to  carry  out  all 
these  tests  on  every  occasion  that  a sample 
is  taken  ; but  it  is  urged  that,  to  secure  a 
thoroughly  sound  material,  it  is  well  that  the 
manufacturer  should  know  that  his  cement 
may  at  any  moment  be  subjected  to  examina- 
tion in  regard  to  all  those  points.  The 
Association  is  opening  offices  at  London  and 
Manchester,  and  has  drawn  up  a scale  of 
charges. 

Newton'^House  *iear  ^at  t^ie  trustees  of 
St.  Martin’s-  ’the  property  have  relinquished 
street.  their  idea  of  pulling  down  this 
house,  and  intend  to  reconstruct  it.  We 
see  it  is  stated  that  the  observatory  on 
the  roof  “disappeared  about  thirty  years 
ago,  a syndicate  of  Americans  having  given 
100/.  lor  it,  and  taken  it  away  to  America 
for  purposes  of  exhibition.”  Now,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  “observatory”  was 
built  by  Newton  at  all.  The  structure  itself 
was  made,  it  is  said,  out  of  some  pews  from 
(old)  St.  Martin’s  Church,  pulled  down  in 
1721.  The  last  use  it  served  was  that  of  a 
shoemaker’s  shop.  In  his  “Curiosities  of 
London”  (1855)  Timbs  says  it  was  built  by 
a subsequent  tenant,  a Frenchman  ; and 
Cunningham  records  that  the  next  inhabi- 
tant (after  Newton)  was  Paul  Docminique. 
In  the  rate-books  of  St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  we 
find  that  Mr.  Doll  is  rated  at  1 /.  5s.  for 
a house  on  the  west  side  of  the  then  Leicester 
Fields,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1711. 
Doll  had  preceded  Newton  in  the  house  No. 
35,  St.  Martin’s-street,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin,  whither  the  latter  removed  from 
Chelsea.  Newton’s  name  will  be  found 
in  the  St.  Martin’s  rate-books  for  and  after 
1 7 1 1 : he  paid  il.  10s.  per  half-year  for  the 
poor-rate.  The  major  portion  of  Newton’s 
astronomical  work  was  done  before  he  came 
to  live  in  London  ; he  did  very  little  during 
the  closing  years  of  his  life.  Nor  dill  he,  as 
is  frequently  stated,  die  in  this  house.  In 
January,  1724-5,  he  went  to  Sir  Andrew 
t Pitt’s  house,  Kensington,  where  he  remained 
almost  continuously  until  his  death  there  on 
I March  20,  1726-7.  The  house,  known  as 


Bullingham  House , in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
died.  Pulled  down  in  1895. 


“ Bullingham  House  ’’  was  one  of  two,  form- 
ing Orbell's-buildings  (lately  the  Kensington 
Girls’  College),  pulled  down  three  years  ago 


for  a block  of  flats  in  Pitt-street,  adjacent  to 
the  Carmelite  Monastery  illustrated  in  the 
Builder,  July  10,  1886. 


Sheffield  This  Society  promises  an  ex- 
Architects"  ce^ent  though  short  programme 
of  papers  for  the  coming  Ses- 
sion. They  are  as  follows:  November  15, 
Mr.  T.  Swaffield  Brown  (Master  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Guild)  on  “ Ecclesiastical  and  Art 
Metal-work  ” — rather  a doubtful  title,  by  the 
way,  as  it  seems  to  imply  (what  is  unfortu- 
nately often  too  true)  that  “ Ecclesiastical 
metal-work  ” is  not  “Art  metal -work”; 
December  13,  Mr.  Beresford  Pite  on 
“Michelangelo’s  Architecture”;  January 
10,  Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay  on  “ Common  Errors 
in  Design”;  February  14,  Mr.  P.  Marshall, 
F.S.I.,  on  “Surveying”;  and  March  14,  Mr. 
E.  F.  Warren  on  “Theory,  Practice,  and 
Tradition.”  All  these  are  subjects  of  inte- 
rest, and  the  names  of  the  readers  of  the 
papers  offer  the  best  promise  that  they  will 
be  well  treated. 


At  the  French  Academie  des 
^Beaif^Arfs?  ^eaux-Arts  there  is  rather  a 
keen  competition  for  the  honour 
of  succeeding  to  the  architectural  chair  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  M.  Charles  Gamier. 
Among  the  names  which  are  spoken  of  for 
the  election  are  those  of  MM.  Girault, 
Guadet,  Laloux,  Moyaux,  Paulin,  Rouyer, 
and  Scellier  de  Gisors ; but  the  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  M.  Guadet. 
The  election  takes  place  on  Saturday,  the 
date  of  this  issue. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION  : 

CHURCH  RESTORATION. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  present  Session  was 
held  at  56,  Great  Marlborough-street,  on  the 
14th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Leaning.  Chairman  of  the 
Section,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  C.  E.  Mallows  read 
a paper  entitled  “Church  Restoration."  He 
thought  the  word  “ restoration  ” was  a wrong 
one,  for  no  one,  however  great,  could  restore 
the  old  work  and  follow  the  individuality  of  the 
original  artist.  The  misnamed  practice  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  a great 
many  of  our  old  art  treasures  of  all  kinds,  and 
of  the  historical  associations  attached  to  them. 
Our  old  churches  formed  the  best  text  book  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young  architect.  While 
our  friends  the  painters  would  no  doubt  prefer 
some  of  our  old  buildings  to  wear  themselves 
away  to  a heap  of  picturesque  ruins,  yet  there 
was  a middle  course  between  that  and  practically 
rebuilding.  Every  means  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  old  work,  wherever  possible,  only 
making  repairs  where  they  are  absolutely 
necessary.  The  roof  should  be  dealt  with  in 
sections,  and  strengthened  by  piecing  in  new 
work  where  required  ; an  old  thick  wall  should 
not  be  condemned  because  it  may  be  a few 
inches  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Should  it  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  so,  it  should  be 
repaired  from  the  back,  cutting  out  the  old 
defective  parts  and  putting  in  new,  using  slow- 
setting  cement,  and  endeavouring  in  every  way 
to  preserve  the  old  face  work  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.  If  the  old  gravestones  and 
tiles  must  be  dealt  with,  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing a concrete  bed  under  the  floor,  they  should 
be  lifted  one  at  a time,  and  carefully  arranged 
and  laid  side  by  side  exactly  as  they  were  in 
the  floor.  The  earth  outside,  where  above  the 
floor  level,  should  be  cut  back  to  a slope,  and 
the  trench  at  the  bottom  sunk  low  enough  to 
keep  the  walls  dry,  and  the  whole  should  be 
well  drained.  Wherever  new  work  was  re- 
quired it  should  be  of  the  most  unobtrusive 
character.  The  author  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a National  Committee  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Historical  Buildings,  the  members  of 
which  should  be  selected  from  amongst  the 
best  and  most  conservative  artists  in  the 
country.  The  committee  should  be  endowed 
with  power,  absolute  and  without  appeal,  to 
give  or  withhold  sanction  for  alterations  and 


repairs.  He  also  suggested  that  all  architects 
should  report  all  instances  of  restoration  which 
they  may  observe  to  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  Ancient  Buildings. 

Mr.  Millard,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said  he 
did  not  think  such  an  objection  should  betaken 
to  the  term  “ restoration.”  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  men  of  old  did  not  hesitate  to  alter 
an  old  building  when  necessary,  and  in  so 
doing  made  its  history.  To  avoid  making  altera- 
tions was  avoiding  to  write  history.  The  anti- 
restoration craze  was  a product  of  this  century. 
They  must  allow  that  the  right  of  altering  an 
old  building  rested  with  its  owner,  and  the 
question  was,  not  whether  they  should  alter 
but  how  they  should  alter.  He  instanced  the 
restoration  of  the  Westminster  Chapter  House 
by  Scott,  and  asked  whether  any  fair-minded 
man  would  object  to  it  being  restored  to  what 
it  is  now,  or  whether  he  would  prefer  it  to  have 
remained  an  unaltered  wreck  as  it  was  in  the 
last  century.  He  thought  the  reproduction  of 
the  building  as  nearly  as  possible  to  what  it 
was  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  worth  doing. 
In  commenting  upon  Mr.  Mallows’  suggestion 
as  to  a National  Committee,  he  mentioned  that 
in  France  the  restoration  work  was  carried 
out  under  a Government  Committee,  and  the 
results  were  execrable. 

Mr.  Selby  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Mallows  for  his  paper,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Lanchester.  Mr.  H.  V.  Smith  con- 
curred with  Mr.  Millard  in  considering  the 
question  from  a common-sense  point  of 
view.  Many  old  churches  owed  their  beauty 
only  to  accidental  circumstances  and  to 
the  additions  made  in  various  styles  and 
periods.  Mr.  lemmett  thought  that  the  senti- 
mental surroundings  of  old  churches  obtained 
more  consideration  than  the  utilitarian  ques- 
tion. He  would  be  inclined  to  pull  down  all 
the  additions  made  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
try  to  reproduce  the  idea  of  the  original 
designer  in  its  completeness.  The  discussion 
was  continued  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Hopkins,  G. 
Lucas,  A.  S.  Tayler,  and  H.  Rose. 

The  Chairman,  in  summing-up  the  discus- 
sion, said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Jemmett  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  remarked  that,  in  some 
cases,  copying  of  old  work  must,  of  necessity, 
be  resorted  to  ; but  a new  addition  should  be 
treated  in  a modern  spirit. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr. 
Mallows  for  his  paper,  after  which  he  briefly 
replied.  The  Chairman  announced  that  the 
next  meeting  would  be  held  on  November  4 
when  a debate  would  be  opened  by  Messrs. 
F.  M.  Elgood,  A.  R.  Jemmett,  and  H.  V.  Lan- 
chester, on  “ Modern  Architectural  Tendencies 
as  Illustrated  by  Contemporary  Work.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects.— The 
Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors 
held  a dinner  at  the  Wharncliffe  Hotel  on  the 
8th  inst.  to  inaugurate  the  new  session.  The 
President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  R.  W.  Fowler, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.J.  Smith  was  in  the 
vice-chair.  The  loyal  toast  having  been 
honoured,  the  President  proposed  “ The  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation.”  Colonel  Bingham, 
in  responding,  spoke  of  the  improvements 
noticeable  in  many  ways  in  the  city,  and  of  the 
growing  prosperity  of  trade,  and,  referring  to 
the  buildings  that  had  been  erected  in  recent 
years,  he  said  that  the  city  was  becoming 
an  attraction,  and  was  in  that  way  gaining  by 
the  labours  of  its  architects.  Why  should  not 
pretty  and  attractive,  if  small,  houses  be  put  up 
instead  of  the  ugly  buildings  which  appeared 
to  be,  but  were  not,  cheaper  ? There  was  no 
valid  or  economic  or  sensible  reason  why  the 
air  of  Sheffield  should  be  so  continuously  per- 
meated with  obnoxious  smoke.  There  was 
every  reason  why  it  should  not  be.  With 
the  aid  of  science  and  by  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  common  - sense  Sheffield  should 
have  a purer  air  than  London,  and  at 
least  when  the  wind  was  in  certain  directions 
it  might  have  the  appearance  of  a big  village 
rather  than  a sooty  city.  Mr.  H.  Sayer  (Town 
Clerk)  also  replied  on  behalf  of  the  permanent 
staff.  Dr.  Sorby  submitted  “The  City  and 
Trade  of  Sheffield,”  and  Mr.  Douthwaite 
replied.  The  Vice-President  gave  the  toast  of 
“ The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.” 
Mr.  Innocent,  as  the  senior  member  present  of 
the  Institute,  replied,  and  said  he  thought  the 
Institute  might  make  itself  more  useful  to  the 
members,  and  it  would  be  improved  by  being 
brought  up  to  date.  When  the  Institute 
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agreed  to  affiliate  provincial  societies  Sheffield 
was  the  first  branch  to  join.  Mr.  Hadfield 
gave  “ The  Visitors,"  and  took  the  opportunity 
to  refer  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
improved  city  surroundings.  Mr.  \V.  T. 
Tasker  replied.  Mr.  Sayer,  in  submitting 
“ The  Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Sur- 
veyors," described  it  as  an  eminently  useful 
body,  and  the  President,  in  response,  said  the 
Society  had  prospered.  The  membership  was 
115 — the  largest  number  on  record.  Mr. 
Innocent  had  retired  from  the  position  of 
secretary,  but  they  were  glad  still  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  experience.  Mr.  Fenton  had 
proved  a hard-working  and  energetic  successor. 
The  President  also  referred  to  the  lectures 
which  had  been  arranged  for  the  session.  The 
final  toast  was  “The  President,"  proposed  by 
Mr.  Moss. 


SEPULCHRAL  SLAB,  RAND,  LINCOLN- 
SHIRE. 

This  slab  was  discovered  recently  during  the 
restoration  of  St.  Oswald’s  Church,  Rand. 

The  lower  half,  measuring  4 ft.  4 in.  long, 
was  used,  turned  upside  down,  as  a threshold 
for  the  west  door  of  the  tower  ; the  upper, 
2 ft.  9%.  in.  long,  as  a paving  Hag  in  the  nave. 

The  interest  of  this  slab  lies  chiefly  in  the 
uniqueness  of  the  design.  As  the  section 
shows,  the  slab  is  coped  with  a shallow  pitch, 
he  carving  being  very  shallow.  Its  greatest 


thickness  is  10  in.  The  material  of  which  it  is 
made  is  black  marble. 

The  pattern  is  distinctly  Norman,  and  the 
material  used  as  well  as  the  type  of  carving 
(shallow  and  rounded)  is  of  exactly  the  same 
character  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Black 
Marble  Font  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  strong  Byzantine  tincture  in  the 
Font  I should  believe  them  to  be  co-eval — if 
not  the  work  of  the  same  man.  The  Font, 
however,  is  of  assured  Early  Norman  date, 
whereas  the  ornamentation  of  the  triangular 
ends  of  the  slab  rather  point  to  Late  Norman. 
There  is,  round  the  edge  of  the  slab,  a 
sunken  ridge  of  from  2 to  2\  ins.  wide, 
which  possibly  held  a metal  strip  bearing 
an  inscription,  though  there  are  no  holes  appa- 
rent for  plugging  on  such  strip.  From  in- 
quiries made  at  the  British  Museum,  it 
appears  that,  as  to  design,  there  is  a slab 
something  similar  to  this  at  Aycliffe,  Durham. 
From  a rough  sketch  of  the  Rand  slab  an 
authority  has  suggested  late  thirteenth 
century  as  the  date,  though  he  admits  that 
this  is  but  a suggestion,  having  no  conclusive 
data  for  fixing  it  with  certainty. 

I should  be  glad  to  hear  of  anything 
analagous,  whereby  the  date  might  be  more 
accurately  fixed. 

J.  E.  Spain  (Rector). 

*»*  The  design  appears  to  us  to  be  a rude 
illustration  of  a nave  arcade  and  vault,  seen 
in  a kind  of  “ Mercator's  projection." — Ed. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  County  Hall, 
Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood,  Chair- 
man, presiding. 

The  Widening  oj  Lolhbury. — The  Improve- 
ments Committee  reported  : — “ We  have  had 
before  us  a letter  from  the  City  Corporation, 
submitting  an  amended  plan  showing  a sug- 
gested widening  of  the  portion  of  Lothbury 
between  Old  Jewry  and  Princes’-street,  and 
renewing  their  application  for  a contribution 
towards  the  cost.  It  will  be  within  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Council  that  on  July  25,  1898,  we 
reported  upon  a proposal  of  the  Corporation  to 
widen  Lothbury  to  60  ft.,  and  the  Council, 
upon  our  recommendation,  decided  not  to 
contribute  towards  the  cost  of  that  improve- 
ment, estimated  to  cost  74,125/.,  as  we  were 
unable  to  learn  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Corporation  to  continue  the  60  ft.  thoroughfare 
by  widening  Gresham-street  throughout.  The 
amended  plan  now  submitted  shows  a widen- 
ing of  the  road  to  50  ft.,  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  work  being  only  42,000/.  The  Corporation 
suggest  that  the  Council,  although  declining  to 
contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  larger 
scheme,  might  perhaps  see  its  way  to  admit 
the  necessity  of  the  smaller  improvement,  and 
accordingly  contribute  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
50  ft.  widening.  The  present  width  varies 
from  30  ft.  to  33  ft.,  and  the  proposal  is  to 
increase  this  to  50  ft.  by  acquiring  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  Bank  of  England  land  which  is  at 
present  cleared  and  is  about  to  be  let  on 
building  lease.  We  consider  that  to  widen  the 
road  to  50  ft.,  as  now  proposed,  will  constitute 
a desirable  improvement.  We  are  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  land  needed  for  the  widen- 
ing of  the  road,  although  situated  in  such  an 
important  part  of  the  City,  can  be  acquired  at 
so  small  a cost  as  42,000/.  The  opportunity  is 
one  which  may  never  occur  again,  and,  after  a 
review  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  feel  justified 
in  advising  the  Council  to  contribute  one-third 
of  the  net  cost,  such  contribution  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  15,000/.” 

Mr.  Benson  moved  to  refer  the  recommenda- 
tion back  to  the  committee.  He  contended 
that  the  proposed  improvement  was  of  a local 
character,  and  was  not  a metropolitan  improve- 
ment, and  that  the  whole  of  the  cost  should  be 
borne  by  the  City. 

Mr.  Seagar  seconded,  but  the  amendment 
was  rejected  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  was  adopted. 

Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  — The 
Technical  Education  Board  submitted  the 
following  adjourned  report : — 

“ It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Council  that 
two  years  ago  the  Technical  Education  Board 
established  a school  of  arts  and  crafts  in  premises  at 
No.  316,  Regent-street  and  Little  Portland-street, 
which  were  offered  to  the  Board  on  a temporary 
tenancy  on  very  advantageous  terms  by  the 
governors  of  the  Regent-street  Polytechnic.  The 
school  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board's  art  advisers,  Mr.  George  iFrampton. 
A.R.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby,  and  all  the 
teachers  appointed  were  leading  men  in  their 
respective  departments,  and  were  intimately 
associated  with  productive  work.  . . . The 
subjects  taught  have  included  modelling  and 
sculpture,  bookbinding  in  all  its  branches,  archi- 
tecture, decorative  stone  work,  architectural 
lead  work,  stained  glass  work,  silversmiths'  work, 
(including  design,  making,  engraving  and  chasing), 
enamelling,  cabinet  design,  and  engraving  for  wood 
blocks,  and  as  a foundation  for  this  work  classes 
have  been  conducted  in  drawing  from  nature  and 
from  the  cast.  Periodic  exhibitions  of  the  work  of 
the  students  have  been  held  and  have  met  with 
favourable  comments.  The  number  of  students  has 
increased  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  temporary 
premises  has  been  severely  taxed,  there  having  been 
531;  individual  students  in  attendance  during  last 
winter.  Every  room  in  the  premises  is  now  fully 
occupied  and  there  is  no  room  for  the  further  exten- 
sions of  the  work  which  appear  desirable.  More- 
over, the  arrangement  with  the  Polytechnic  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  Board  might  occupy  the  premises 
for  a period  of  five  years  from  the  commencement 
of  the  tenancy,  at  the  end  of  which  period  they  will 
be  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Polytechnic,  in 
consequence  of  the  falling  in  of  the  lease  of  other 
premises  at  present  occupied  by  the  women's 
department.  It  would  therefore,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  necessary  for  the  Board  to  secure 
other  premises  within  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
and,  as  it  is  most  important  that  the  school  should 
not  be  removed  to  another  neighbourhood,  the 
problem  of  finding  accommodation  is  one  of  such 
difficulty  that  it  is  undesirable  to  allow  an  oppor- 
tunity to  slip.  . . . The  attention  of  the  Board  has 
been  called  to  a building,  known  as  Oxford-man- 
sions, within  a few  yards  of  the  existing  school,  the 
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lease  of  which  is  now  in  the  market.  The  building 
forms  a square  block  too  ft.  square,  completely 
surrounded  by  wide  public  streets,  and  lighted  on 
all  four  sides,  and  comprises  a basement  and  five 
other  floors,  affording  an  available  floor  area  of 
about  50,000  square  feet.  . . . The  premises  are  held 
on  lease  from  the  Portland  Estate,  with  fifty-eight 
years  to  run,  at  a ground  rent  of  560 /.  per  annum. 
The  situation  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  work  of 
the  school,  and  the  extent  of  the  premises  will  meet 
all  the  school  requirements  as  far  as  they  can  be 
foreseen  for  a long  time  to  come.  An  offer  of  the 
premises  has  been  received  at  the  sum  of  35,500/, 
subject  to  the  acceptance  by  the  Council  in  October. 
This  offer  was  made  too  late  for  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council  before  the  vacation,  but  the  Council's  valuer 
and  solicitor  have  been  instructed  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  acquiring  the  lease  of  Oxford- 
mansions  for  a sum  not  exceeding  35,500/.,  which  is 
within  the  estimate  made  by  the  Council’s  valuer, 
subject  to  the  adoption  by  the  Council  of  the  Board's 
recommendation.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
position  and  character  of  the  premises  render  them 
a most  desirable  property  for  acquisition  by  the 
Council  . . . When  the  necessary  alterations  have 
been  made  the  building  will  comprise  thirty-three 
rooms,  each  about  33  ft.  square,  together  with  a 
basement  story,  a central  hall,  and  a number  of 
smaller  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  staff  and  of  small 
classes.  The  architect's  estimate  for  the  necessary 
alterations,  including  the  installation  of  the  electric 
light,  amounts  to  5,000/.  ; the  cost  of  these  would  be 
defrayed  by  the  Technical  Education  Board  out  of 
sums  already  appropriated  by  the  Council  on  the 
estimates  for  the  current  year.  . . . We  recom- 
mend— That  the  estimate  submitted  by  the  F lance 
Committee  be  approved  ; that  the  Council  do 
authorise  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  35,750/., 
including  stamp  duty  and  other  expenses,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  leasehold  property  known  as 
Oxford-mansions  ; and  that  the  solicitor  do  carry 
out  the  arrangements.” 

Mr.  E.  Bond,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  said 
he  anticipated  that  there  would  be  consider- 
able opposition  to  the  proposal,  as  it  was 
proposed  to  secure  the  leasehold  and  not  the 
freehold  of  the  premises.  He  therefore  desired 
to  withdraw  the  report. 

Coven t Garden  Theatre. — The  Theatres  and 
Music-halls  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 
The  Council  on  April  10  last  authorised  the 
service  of  a notice  under  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment and  Building  Acts  Amendment  Act,  187S,  on 
the  owner  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  requiring 
him  to  have  the  scene  store  under  the  stage 
separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  theatre  by  fire- 
proof construction  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council. 
The  notice  was  served  on  May  17,  189S,  and  the 
time  allowed  for  compliance  with  the  notice 
expired  on  August  17  last.  From  a recent  inspection  of 
the  building,  it  appears  that  nothing  has  been  done 
to  meet  the  Council's  requirment.  We  therefore 
recommend  That  the  solicitor  be  instructed  to 
take  the  necessary  proceedings  to  enforce  the 
penalties  to  which  the  owner  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  is  liable  under  the  above-mentioned  Act,  and 
that  he  be  authorised  to  retain  counsel  to  represent 
the  Council  in  the  case,  if  necessary.” 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Electrical  Tramway  Traction. — The  High- 
ways Committee  reported  : — 

“ We  are  still  of  the  opinion  which  we  have  pre- 
viously expressed,  that  the  overhead  trolley  system  of 
electrical  traction  is  unsuitable  for  the  more  crowded 
of  the  London  thoroughfares.  As,  however,  the 
London  United  Tramways,  Limited,  is  desirous  of 
making  an  experiment, and  has  offered  to  make  con- 
cessions which  will  probably  be  of  considerable 
benefit  to  the  Council  should  the  experiment  ulti- 
mately prove  successful,  and  has  further  expressed 
its  willingness  to  adopt  any  other  system  which 
may  be  proved  superior  after  further  experience 
shall  have  been  gained,  we  think  the  Council  might 
£ive  provisional  consent  to  the  application  being 
made  by  the  company  for  authority  to  use  the  over- 
lead trolley  system  of  electrical  traction,  but  so  far 
inly  as  regards  that  part  of  the  company's  .tram- 
ways between  the  “ Askew  Arms  " public-house  and 
the  Uxbridge-road  railway  station,  and  on  condition 
hat,  in  consideration  of  this  concession,  the  com- 
pany reconstructs,  according  to  an  underground 
system  of  electrical  traction,  the  other  two  lines 
>f  tramway  specified  in  Mr.  Robinson's  letter. 
This  arrangement,  if  carried  out,  will  atford  the 
:ompany  an  opportunity  for  a full  and  salis- 
actory  trial  of  both  methods  of  electrical  traction 
jpon  roads  quite  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
:ounty  ; and  the  Council  will  be  able  to  ascertain 
whether  the  overhead  trolley  system  proves  success- 
ul  in  the  Uxbridge-road,  and  is  or  is  not  a source  of 
nconvenience,  and  also  whether  underground  con- 

I u It  and  overhead  trolley  systems  can  be  success- 

II  Uy  worked,  as  we  have  been  assured  they  can,  in 
:on junction  with  each  other.  We  recommend  : — 

That  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson,  managing  director  and 
aigineer  of  the  London  United  Tramways,  Limited, 
le  informed  that  the  Council  will,  on  the  terms  stated 
n his  letter,  dated  September  27,  1898,  consent  to 
ipplication  being  made  by  the  company  to  the  Board 
>f  Trade  for  power  to  reconstruct,  in  accordance  with 
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the  overhead  trolley  system  of  electrical  traction,  the 
tramways  in  that  part  of  Uxbridge-road  between 
the  “ Askew  Arms  " public -house  and  the  railway- 
station,  on  condition  that  the  company  do  also,  and 
on  the  same  terms,  reconstruct,  according  to  an 
underground  system  of  electrical  traction,  the  tram- 
ways (n)  from  Uxbridge-road  railway -station  by 
Goldhawk-road  to  Young's  Corner,  and  ( b ) from 
Young's  Corner  to  Hammersmith  Broadway,  and  do 
submit  for  the  Council's  approval  full  plans,  details, 
and  other  particulars  of  the  works  referred  to.’ 

Mr.  Strong  said  he  was  instructed  by  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  to  move  an 
amendment  : — “ That  the  Company  be  in- 
formed that  the  Council,  whilst  thinking  it 
desirable  to  withhold  its  consent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  overhead  trolley  system,  until 
the  Highways  Committee  has  reported  gene- 
rally upon  the  whole  subject  of  electrical 
traction,  consented  to  an  application  being 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  reconstruct  the 
tramways  referred  to  on  the  conduit  or  other 
approved  underground  system.” 

Mr.  Cornwall  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Westacott  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
Committee’s  recommendation,  and  stated  that 
he  did  so  because  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Benn,  dissented  from  it.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  know  that  there  was  no  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  Council  as  to  the  desirability 
of  electric  traction  being  tried  in  London.  The 
only  question  between  them  was  as  to  whether 
the  method  should  be  the  overhead  or  trolley 
system,  or  the  conduit  or  some  other  under- 
ground system.  The  overhead  system  had 
found  favour  in  many  places.  Of  204  -lines 
in  Europe  worked  by  electricity,  only  eight 
were  worked  from  underground,  whilst  173 
were  worked  on  the  overhead  trolley  system. 
By  adopting  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  the  Council  did  not  commit  them- 
selves to  any  system,  but  they  would  have  the 
advantage  of  seeing  the  two  systems  at  work, 
because  if  the  Council  consented  to  the  over- 
head system  being  used  on  one  section,  the 
Company  would  have  to  try  the  conduit  system 
on  two  other  sections. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a show  of 
hands,  and  the  Committee’s  recommendation 
was  then  agreed  to. 

Sludge-Settling  Channels,  Barking  Outfall. — 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee  it  was  agreed  that  the  estimate  of 
£2,750,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
be  approved,  that  the  work  of  constructing  two 
additional  sludge-settling  channels  at  the  Bark- 
ing outfall  be  carried  out  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a contractor,  and  that  the  plans, 
specification,  and  estimate  of  20,550 1.  be 
accordingly  referred  to  the  manager  of  works  for 
the  purpose. 

Works  in  the  Parks. — The  following  recom- 
mendations of  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
Committeee  were  agreed  to: — (1.)  That  the 
Council  do  approve  the  estimate  of  490/.  sub- 
mitted by  the  Finance  Committee,  and  do 
accept  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Harding  & Son 
for  the  erection  and  completion  of  a new  cart- 
shed,  bothy,  office,  &c.,  at  Southwark  Park 
for  the  sum  of  479/.  3s.  2d.  (2.)  That 

the  Council  do  approve  the  estimate  of  490/. 
submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
that,  subject  to  the  usual  inquiries  proving 
satisfactory,  the  tender  of  the  General  Builders, 
Limited,  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  a 
new  bothy  and  additions  to  the  conveniences 
at  Parliament  Hill,  for  a sum  of  480.'.  be 
accepted. 

Private  Bills  Promoted  by  the  Council. — The 
Parliamentary  Committee  submitted  a tabular 
statement  showing  the  legislation  affecting  the 
Council  in  the  session  1898.  The  following 
private  bills  were  promoted  by  the  Council  : — 
London  Building  Act,  1894  (Amendment),  bill 
passed  ; London  County  Council  (Acton 
Sewage),  bill  passed  ; London  County  Council 
(General  Powers),  bill  passed  ; London  County 
Council  (Money),  bill  passed  ; London  County 
Council  (Northern  Tramways),  bill  withdrawn 
owing  to  the  consents  of  local  authorities  to  its 
being  proceeded  with  being  withheld  ; London 
County  Council  (Westminster  Bridge  and  Em- 
bankment Tramways),  bill  rejected  on  second 
reading  in  House  of  Commons. 

Theatre  Site,  Tower  Bridge  Southern  Approach. 

— The  Corporate  Property,  Charities,  and  En- 
dowments Committee  recommended,  and  it 
was  agreed,  that,  subject  to  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  to  be  prepared  by  the  solicitor,  and 
to  the  Theatres  Committee  reporting  favour- 
ably as  to  the  suitability  of  the  site,  and  also  to 
the  result  of  inquiries  as  to  responsibility 
proving  satisfactory,  the) Council  do  let  to  Mr. 
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Charles  O'Malley,  at  a ground-rent  of  375/.  per 
annum,  the  site  at  Tower  Bridge  Southern 
Approach  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a theatre. 

Examination  of  Water. — The  Water  Com- 
mittee recommended,  and  it  was  agreed — [a) 
That  the  expenditure  of  7/.  10s.,  already  in- 
curred in  analysing  the  water  at  Sunbury 
since  September  8,  be  sanctioned,  (b)  That 
the  chemist  be  authorised  to  collect  and 
analyse  two  samples  taken  daily  from  the 
Thames  above  the  water  companies’  intakes  for 
a period  not  exceeding  two  months  from 
October  18,  at  a cost  of  5 Z.  15s.  per  week,  (c) 
That  (he  chemist  be  authorised  to  incur  an 
expenditure  not  exceeding  50/.  in  collecting 
and  analysing  samples  taken  from  the  Lea 
above  the  water  companies’  intakes. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  seven 
o’clock. 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIATION 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Saturday  last,  at  Carpenters’ 
Hall,  London  Wall,  to  receive  the  fifteenth 
annual  report  of  the  Council,  the  financial 
statement,  and  a report  from  the  scrutineers  de- 
claring the  result  of  the  ballot  for  members  of 
the  Council  and  the  Chairman  for  the  ensuing 
year.  A number  of  new  members  and  one 
associate  were  unanimously  elected,  and  then 
Mr.  G.  T.  Dee  (Westminster),  the  retiring  Chair- 
man, presented  the  Council’s  report,  the  most 
satisfactory  feature  of  which  was  the  increase 
of  membership  during  the  year  by  sixty-eight 
members  and  four  associates.  They  had  also 
added  to  their  list  of  honorary  members  the 
names  of  eight  eminent  representatives  of 
Belgian  municipal  bodies  ; among  them  were 
M.  Buis,  Burgomaster  of  Brussels,  and  the 
Burgomasters  of  Ghent,  Ostend,  and  Bruges. 
From  the  list  of  honorary  members  they 
had  lost  by  death  two  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  early  pioneers  of  sanitation,  one 
in  England,  the  other  in  France  : Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson  and  Dr.  de  Pietra  Santa,  of  Paris. 
The  continual  growth  of  the  Association  had 
thrown  more  labour  on  its  officers  and  had  also 
led  to  ever-increasing  expense,  and  the  time 
had  come  when  they  must  seriously  consider 
whether  it  was  wise  to  continue  to  spend 
annually  a little  more  than  their  income.  It 
would  be  for  them  to  consider  whether  with  the 
small  annual  sum  they  contributed  they  were 
doing  all  they  would  like  to  do  for  each  other 
and  the  National  Health.  References  were  made 
inthe  report  to thesuccessof  th e Journal  through 
the  untiring  perseverance  of  its  editor  (their 
hon.  secretary),  Mr.  E.  Tidman  ; to  the  pro- 
posed Superannuation  Bill  for  sanitary  officers, 
and  to  the  new  Examination  Board  for  sanitary 
inspectors.  All  efforts  to  get  the  superannua- 
tion scheme  forward  had  been  futile  during 
the  past  session,  in  common  with  the  efforts  of 
the  Metropolitan  officers  and  the  Municipal 
officers  in  favour  of  similar  proposals.  This 
was  naturally  a cause  of  disappointment,  but 
it  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  a reason  for 
discouragement. 

The  long-talked-of  conjoint  Board  of  Ex- 
amination had  at  length  been  constituted,  and 
an  Association  had  been  formed  composed  of 
three  representatives  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  two  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  and  one 
each  of  the  National  Health  Society,  the 
Plumbers'  Company,  the  Carpenters’  Company, 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Health,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, the  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers,  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public 
Health.  The  non-inclusion  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors'  Association  as  one  of  the  bodies 
represented  in  this  new  Association  was 
a matter  for  great  regret,  and  if,  as  proposed, 
it  took  the  title  of  “The  Sanitary  Inspectors’ 
Examination  Board  " without  the  addition  of 
the  word  “ Limited  " the  public  would  be  led 
to  think  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association 
was  referred  to  when  it  was  not,  and  confusion 
would  be  caused  which  must  be  injurious  to 
their  Association.  A letter  of  objection  had 
therefore  been  sent  as  a memorial  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  each  of  the  bodies  represented 
on  the  new  Examination  Board  had  also  been 
asked  to  give  full  consideration  to  the  claims 
of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association  to  due 
representation  on  that  Board. 

In  a discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  the  report,  the  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr. 
H.  Alexander  that  members  should  support  the 
Municipal  Officers’  Association  as  well  as  their 
own,  for  if  the  Superannuation  Bill  promoted 
by  that  body  was  got  through  Parliament,  the 
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Sanitary  Inspectors  would  be  included.  After 
some  further  discussion,  the  report  was  unani- 
mously adopted  and  the  financial  statement 
was  afterwards  received.  The  scrutineers 
declared  the  result  of  the  election  of  next 
year’s  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Moss  Flower  (Bristol)  receiving  119  votes,  Mr. 
Grigg,  ninety-three  ; and  Mr.  G.  T.  Dee,  80. 
The  members  of  Council  elected  were  Messrs. 
G.  T.  Dee,  W.  W.  West,  H.  Alexander,  Travis, 
Grigg,  Wilkinson,  Irwin,  Rothera,  Bell,  Jacklin, 
Bellingham,  Shawcross,  Thomas,  Skinner, 
Branson,  Patterson,  Young,  Fairchild,  Lowther, 
and  Press.  Mr.  Dee,  in  vacating  the  chair, 
introduced  Mr.  Moss  Flower,  on  whose  elec- 
tion he  heartily  congratulated  the  Association. 
The  new  Chairman  of  Council  having  briefly 
acknowledged  the  honour  conferred  upon  him, 
the  business,  which  consisted  mainly  of  votes 
of  thanks  to  the  honorary  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  to  the  Carpenters'  Company  for 
the  use  of  their  excellent  hall,  was  proceeded 
with. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Institution  was 
held  \on  Friday,  the  14th  inst.,  at  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,  the  retiring  chairman, 
Mr.  H.B.  Vorley,  presiding.  The  Report  of  the 
Council  was  read.  During  the  past  year  nine 
meetings  had  taken  place,  at  one  of  which  a 
Conference  was  held  with  the  Discussion  Sec- 
tion of  the  Architectural  Association  on  “ The 
desirability  of  a closer  relationship  between  the 
architect  and  the  engineer.”  Twelve  visits  to 
engineering  works  in  and  around  the  metro- 
polis had  been  made,  and  at  the  summer  pro- 
vincial meeting  (Liverpool)  a week  was  spent 
in  this  way.  The  special  fund  started  with  the 
object  of  opening  an  office  and  reading-room 
for  the  members,  now  much  needed,  made  but 
slow  progress,  the  total  to  date  being  but  80/. 
The  total  membership  stood  at  516,  a net  in- 
crease of  36  on  the  year.  Sympathetic  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  loss  which  the  Institution 
had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Hop- 
kinson,  Past-President,  and  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Dobson,  of  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Mudd,  of 
Hartlepool,  hon.  members.  The  ballot  resulted 
in  the  election  of  the  following  : — Chairman, 
Mr.  Basil  H.  Joy  ; Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Gray  ; Hon.  Librarian,  Mr.  L.  H.  Rugg  ; Hon. 
Auditors,  Messrs.  W.  B.  Clarke  and  E.  King  ; 
Council,  Messrs.  J.  N.  Boot,  F.  D.  Napier,  J.  E. 
Raworth,  and  A.  E.  Taylor  ; Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  T.  Dunn. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD 
AND  BROOK  HOSPITAL. 

On  Monday,  at  the  offices  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  Norfolk  House,  Mr.  W.  E.  Knollys, 
C.B.,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  assisted  by  Mr.  Gordon  Smith,  Architect 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  opened  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  erection 
of  Brook  Hospital,  opened  in  August,  1896. 

The  Inspector  stated  that  the  inquiry  originated 
on  the  application  of  the  Asylums  Board  to  borrow 
100,000/.,  in  addition  to  200,000 /.  already  sanctioned, 
for  the  erection  of  Brook  Hospital.  He  was 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  the  large  excess  of  the  expenditure  over 
estimates,  the  responsibility  of  the  architect,  and 
the  amount  of  supervision  exercised  by  the  managers 
of  the  Hospital  Committee.  On  February  6, 
1894,  the  proposal  for  the  erection  of  a hospital 
at  Shooter's  Hill,  to  be  called  Brook  Hospital, 
came  before  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  accommodation  was  to  be  for  500  patients,  and 
the  cost  194,000/.  It  was  stated  that  the  original 
estimate  was  for  220,000/.,  but  was  reduced  by 
26,000 /.  After  some  correspondence,  the  Local 
Government  Board  gave  their  approval,  subject 
to  further  consideration  by  the  Committee  of 
certain  questions  of  detail  which  had  arisen. 
The  Local  Government  Board  also  intimated  that 
they  thought  the  estimated  cost  still  very  high. 
Subsequently  an  application  was  made  for 
power  to  sanction  certain  expenditure  on  roads, 
&c.,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  replied 
asking  for  details,  and  another  estimate  of  the 
total  cost.  The  latter  was  then  returned  by  the 
Asylums  Board  at  226,000/.  In  August,  1894,  an 
order  was  made  for  a loan  of  200,000/.  On  October 
14,  1896,  a report  was  furnished  showing  an  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  280,000/.,  and  asking  for  a 
further  sum  of  75,000/.  The  Local  Government 
Board  wrote  for  further  information,  and  on  August 
5,  1897,  it  was  reported  that  the  architect  estimated 
the  total  cost  of  the  buildings,  &c.,  at  268,000/.,  but 
that  the  probable  total  outlay  would  be  303,000 /. 
What  he  had  to  inquire  into  was  the  difference 
between  the  tenders  of  218,000/.,  and  the  expendi- 


ture of  268,000 /.  Then  they  would  have  further  to 
inquire  into  how  it  was  that  the  total  cost  for  every- 
thing would  be  brought  up  to  303,000/. 

Mr.  Duncombe  Mann,  the  Clerk  to  the  Asylums 
Board,  detailed  the  circumstances  which  had  led  up 
to  the  erection  of  the  hospital.  In  1S93  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  decided  to  erect  a hospital 
on  the  Shooters'  Hill  site.  The  work  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Aldwinckle,  the  architect,  who 
drew  up  the  plans,  and  the  building  was  commenced 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  200,000 /.  Subsequently  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  alterations  in  the 
specifications,  and  as  a result  of  those  alterations  an 
additional  100,000/.  was  required. 

Referring  to  the  5,000/.  estimate  for  making  sure 
the  foundations,  and  the  eventual  expenditure  of 
19,000/.,  the  Inspector  asked  Mr.  Brown,  ex-Chair- 
man  of  the  Brook  Hospital  Committee,  whether  the 
Committee  inspected  the  site,  and  were  satisfied  as 
to  the  necessity  of  improving  the  foundations,  and 
the  expenditure.  Mr.  Brown  : Unfortunately,  the 
necessity  was  not  seen  until  large  areas  of  ground 
had  been  opened.  — The  Inspector : How  was 
that  ? — Mr.  Brown : As  the  work  proceeded 
it  was  seen  that  the  clay  was  full  of  soapy  veins, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  it  out 
and  have  a firmer  foundation.  It  never  dawned 
I on  any  of  the  Committee  that  the  cost  would 
come  to  19,000/.,  but  then  this  work  was  going  on 
for  twelve  months.  Mr.  Brown  went  on  to  say 
that  the  expenditure  on  drainage  was  much  larger 
than  had  been  anticipated,  and  certain  things  were 
ordered  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee, 
while  the  latter  ordered  small  alterations  without 
reporting  them  to  the  managers.  There  was  no 
provision  for  the  heating,  and  tenders  were  called 
for  from  selected  firms,  the  lowest  of  10,900/.  being 
accepted.  The  Inspector  : I am  not  quite  satisfied 
that  the  Committee  were  sufficiently  on  their 
guard. 

Mr.  Aldwinckle,  the  architect,  in  reply  to  the 
Inspector,  said  he  considered  that  in  all  he  did  he 
was  justified  by  the  general  orders  of  the  Committee. 
With  reference  to  the  foundations,  they  gave  him 
authority  to  do  what  was  necessary.  If  he  had  not 
done  what  he  did  he  would  have  been  failing  in  his 
duty.  He  did  not  select  the  site,  but  he  did  the 
best  he  could  with  it. 

The  Inspector  : You  reported  that  the  founda- 
tions would  have  to  be  made  secure  at  a cost  of 
not  less  than  5,000/.  Were  you  aware  it  would 
cost  more  ? — I became  aware  of  it  as  time  went  on. 

Did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  bring  that  before  the 
Committee  ? — I thought  they  were  aware  of  what 
was  going  on.  They  frequently  visited  the  works, 
and  it  was  a matter  of  common  conversation  that 
we  were  expending  a lot  of  money. 

The  Inspector  : Yes,  but  Mr.  Aldwinckle  is  not 
the  authority  to  tax  the  ratepayers,  whereas  the 
Asylums  Board  is. 

Mr.  White  said  Mr.  Aldwinckle  was  in  no  way 
answerable  for  the  site.  He  was  simply  told  to 
build  on  it.  The  trouble  with  the  foundations  was 
largely  due  to  the  Local  Government  Board  requir- 
ing the  managers  to  “set  back”  the  hospital  so  that, 
instead  of  its  being  on  the  plateau,  it  was  “ pushed 
down  the  hill."  As  it  was,  Mr.  Aldwinckle,  in  his 
original  estimate,  put  down  3,500/.  extra  for  the 
foundations. 

The  inquiry  was  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday, 
when  the  Inspector  stated  that  he  intended  to  put 
down  the  details  of  the  expenditure  under  five 
heads,  viz.,  necessary  expenditure  with  the  consent 
or  knowledge  of  the  Committee  ; similar  expendi- 
ture on  the  architect's  responsibility,  or  that  of  the 
Managers  ; and  other  expenditure  with  or  without 
authority. 

Resuming  his  examination  of  Mr.  Aldwinckle,  the 
architect,  the  Inspector  asked  : 

Do  you  acknowledge  that  you  were  aware  that 
a large  extra  expenditure  was  being  incurred  with 
regard  to  making  good  the  foundations  ? — I was 
aware  that  we  were  spending  more  than  5,000/., 
but  I did  not  know  that  the  total  would  be 
so  much. — Did  not  the  clerk  of  the  works  realise 
that  over  19,000/.  was  being  spent  ? — He  would 
only  have  to  do  with  the  accounts.  His  re- 
sponsibility would  be  covered  by  my  own. — 
Yes,  but  he  might  have  called  your  attention  to 
the  fact  ? — There  was  no  necessity  for  his  doing  so. 
I frequently  visited  the  works  and  I accept  the 
responsibility  of  what  was  done. — Yes,  but  you 
reap  an  advantage  from  the  disbursements  ? — I did 
not  think  any  one  would  suggest  that  I had  this 
work  done  for  my  own  benefit. — No  one  has  sug- 
gested it,  but  I say  that,  for  your  own  protection, 
when  you  found  the  cost  largely  running  up,  and 
knowing  that  you  would  benefit  by  it,  you  might 
have  reported  it. — I never  thought  such  a suggestion 
would  be  made,  at  all  events,  by  my  clients. — The 
suggestion  is  not  that  you  encouraged  the  expendi- 
ture, but  that  you  did  not  report  an  increase  from 
which  you  would  reap  a benefit. — I question  the 
benefit,  sir,  taking  it  all  round.  If  you  are  going 
to  reckon  it  by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  it  is 
one  thing,  and  if  you  take  the  per  contra  element  it 
is  quite  another. 

Mr.  Duncombe  Mann  said  that  he  understood 
Mr.  Aldwinckle  to  mean  that  he  did  that  which  he 
thonght  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  by  doing  so 
had  incurred  a great  deal  of  criticism,  and  done  him- 
self more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  White  observed  that  Mr.  Aldwinckle  evidently 


under-estimated  the  work  originally  contemplated 
by  about  half.  He  said  it  would  cost  not  less  than 
5,ooof.,  and  it  then  represented  about  10,000 /. 
Speaking  from  experience,  he  (Mr.  White)  knew 
how  difficult  it  was  to  give  a rough  estimate  of 
work  of  this  character.  It  was  admitted,  however, 
that  Mr.  Aldwinckle  was  in  error  in  not  communi- 
cating with  the  Board. 

Mr.  Aldwinckle,  replying  to  the  Inspector,  said 
considerable  alterations  were  made  in  the  levels, 
but  he  did  not  report  them  to  the  Committee  or 
Managers. — Was  there  any  reason  why  you  should 
not  have  reported  the  alterations? — Only  because 
we  were  very  busy,  and  I did  not  wish  to  cause  any 
delay.— May  I take  it  that  900/.  was  sanctioned 
on  this  head  by  the  Board,  and  2,000/.  was  spent 
without  their  knowledge  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ; I 
thought  I had  the  general  authority  of  the  Board 
to  do  what  was  necessary.  Mr.  Aldwinckle  further 
stated  that  the  estimate  for  the  drainage  was 
13,326/.,  and  this  sum  was  exceeded,  owing  to 
numerous  causes,  by  q.qSo /.  With  regard  to  sundry 
other  items,  Mr.  Aldwinckle  said  he  really  did  not 
now  whether  he  ought  to  have  reported  them, 
but  at  all  events  he  did  not.  He  added  : There  was 
no  provision  in  these  contracts  for  contingencies, 
as  is  the  usual  practice.  If  there  had  been  such 
provision,  I should  not  have  got  into  trouble. 

The  Inspector  : I don't  think  you  can  deal  with  a 
public  building  as  you  would  with  a private  one. 
You  must  remember  that  the  committee  charged 
with  the  erection  of  a public  building  are  trustees 
for  the  money  of  the  ratepayers. 

Mr.  Aldwinckle  -said  improved  stoves  were 
obtained  for  the  wards.  They  were  privately 
ordered  because  they  were  required  to  be  of 
peculiar  construction,  and  were  part  of  the  general 
work. 

Mr.  Gordon  Smith  said  that  other  institutions 
had  to  be  content  with  iron  stoves. 

The  Inspector  : You  placed  the  order  with  a firm 
of  your  own  selection  ? — Yes,  but  I took  great  care 
over  the  matter,  and  got  the  stoves  at  a reduced 
price. 

After  the  adjournment,  Mr.  Abraham  Monson.  a 
member  of  the  Asylums  Board,  made  a statement  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  studied  the  case,  and  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  although  the  architect 
was  instructed  to  prepare  plans  for  a hospital  on 
Shooters'-hill,  he  prepared  plans  for  a hospital  on  the 
Hat.  The  site  was  made  to  fit  the  plans,  instead  of 
the  plans  being  made  to  fit  the  site.  As  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  it  could  easily  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  sinking  “ trial  holes.”  Moreover,  the 
work  as  carried  out  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Mr.  Aldwinckle  denied  the  accuracy  of  these 
statements,  and  produced,  the  plans,  which  Mr. 
Knollys  inspected. 

In  every  case,  Mr.  Aldwinckle  contended,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  exigencies  of  the  site. 
Before  making  the  plans  he  went  carefully  over  the 
site  and  surveyed  it.  He  allowed  for  the  “ slope 
at  Shooters'  Hill,  but  part  of  the  buildings  were  on 
the  flat. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Monson,  Mr.  Aldwinckle  emphatic- 
ally denied  that  the  building  was  carried  up  “ on 
piers.” 

Mr.  Monson  said  the  extra  cost  of  the  hospital 
was  caused  by  shifting  the  earth  to  make  it  fit  the 
building. 

The  inquiry  was  then  adjourned  till  Wednesday, 
when  Mr.  Aldwinckle  produced  a further  list  of 
extras,  including  an  item  of  363/.  for  fire  insurance. 
Questioned  as  to  this,  he  said  it  was  an  item  in 
excess,  because  the  work  was  stopped  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  two  instalments  of 
insurance  had  to  be  paid  instead  of  one. 

The  Inspector  : I can't  understand  how  it  was 
the  sum  was  paid  to  the  contractors  without  the 
Board  knowing  what  itwasfor. 

Mr.  Duncombe  Mann  : When  a public  body 
accepts  a contract  they  are  bound  to  pay  the 
amounts  certified  for  by'  the  architect. 

The  Inspector  : That  does  not  affect  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  inquire  of  the  architect 
what  the  sums  are  for.  From  time  to  time  the 
Board  should  require  a financial  statement  from  the 
architect,  showing  how  the  sums  he  has  certified  for 
have  been  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Mann  : That  has  been  done.  We  have  had 


an  inquiry  analagous  to  the  one  you  are  holding 
now.  The  Board  employs  competent  architects  and 
surveyors. 

The  Inspector  : Therefore  they  are  to  accept, 
without  question,  everything  put  before  them  ? 

Mr.  Mann  ; We  call  for  explanations  of  additional 
expenditure. 

The  Inspector  : Long  after  it  is  made,  and  when 
it  is  too  late.  I suppose  I ain  to  take  it  that  no 
proof  of  that  363/.  can  be  produced.  I can't  under- 
stand why  the  architect  was  not  pulled  up. 

Mr.  Mann  : Do  you  mean  the  work  should  have 
been  stopped  ? 

The  Inspector:  No;  but  he  should  have  been 
told  that  he  must  report  extra  expenditure  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Mann  : That  was  done  in  pretty  continuous 
fashion.  . 

The  Inspector  : Then  you  say  that  the  architect 
continued  ordering  these  extras  notwithstanding 
continued  warnings  from  the  Board  ? 

Mr.  Mann  : No,  I don't.  I say  the  whole  of  the 
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extras  might  have  been  included  in  the  150,000/., 
after  the  payment  of  which  the  Board  began 
inquiry.  We  then  knew  we  were  committed 
to  about  220,000/.  Exhaustive  inquiries  were  made, 
and  a report  was  sent  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

The  Inspector:  Nothing  has  been  sent  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  show  that  the  architect 
was  warned  by  the  Board  as  to  spending  monev 
without  authority. 

Mr.  Mann  : The  enormous  excess  was  not  ap- 
parent till  the  whole  thing  was  done  and  it  was  too 
late  to  warn  anybody. 

Mr.  Brown,  ex-chairman  of  the  Brook  Hospital 
Committee,  tendered  some  further  explanations. 

The  Inspector:  It  cannot  reasonably  be  con- 
tended that  any  public  body  should  have  the  power 
of  spending  money  with  any  one  man.  Mr. 
Mann’s  contention  is  that  they  have  no  right  to 
question  the  architect’s  certificate.  I have  never 
heard  of  that  before  in  connexion  with  a public 
body. 

Mr.  Mann  : It  is  a question  of  law.  The  Board 
is  bound  to  pay  its  contractors. 

The  Inspector  : Yes,  but  there  is  a duty  resting 
with  the  Board  to  see  what  the  certificates  are 
granted  for. 

Mr.  Mann  : That  would  imply  suspicion  of  the 
architect. 

The  Inspector  : Why  not  ? All  public  bodies 
should  have  such  a suspicion.  They  should  not 
accept  anybody's  statement  without  proof. 

Mr.  Mann  : Well,  we  employ  men  who  would 
throw  up  their  contracts  if  that  were  done. 

At  a later  stage,  Mr.  Mann  stated,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Gordon  Smith,  that  the  architects  of  the  Asylums 
Board  were  not  appointed  “ under  the  seal  of  the 
Board." 

Mr.  Smith  : I always  recommend  that  that  should 
be  done,  and  the  Asylums  Board  should  insist  on 
it.  In  that  case  you  can  introduce  what  terms  you 
like. 

Mr.  White,  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
which  inquired  into  the  matter  on  behalf  of  the 
Board,  said  the  whole  of  the  extras — with  trifling 
exceptions— would  have  been  included  in  the 
specifications  if  the  Board  had  not  built  the 
hospital  in  such  a hurry.  It  was  utterly  impossible 
for  any  public  body  or  committee  to  watch  the 
details  of  such  an  important  work  like  this 
as  it  progressed.  They  must  trust  to  their  officers. 
The  Board  should  be  protected  by  a clause  in 
the  contract  to  the  effect  that  no  extra  would  be 
paid  for  unless  countersigned  by  the  clerk,  who,  of 
course,  would  not  act  without  authority.  The  archi- 
tect should  not  have  the  power  of  spending  the 
money  of  the  ratepayers  without  the  sanction  of 
those  who  represented  them.  In  this  case,  the 
architect  very  nearly  had  carte  blanche.  As  to  the 
cost  of  the  foundations  running  up  from  5,000/.  to 
19,000/.,  even  if  the  Committee  had  gone  over  the 
site  every  time  they  were  there,  they  could  not  have 
realised  what  the  ultimate  cost  would  be. 

Mr.  Brown  urged  that  the  large  expenditure  was 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  site,  and  the  short  space  of 
time  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  the  plans. 

The  inspector  intimated  that  he  would  report  in 
due  course  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
HOUSEPAINTERS. 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Housepainters  of  England 
and  Wales,  which  is  this  year  held  in  Liverpool, 
opened  on  the  nth  inst.  at  the  City  Hall,  Eberle- 
street.  Upwards  of  250  representatives  from 
branches  all  over  the  country  attended.  The  con- 
vention is  made  the  occasion  of  an  exhibition  at  the 
City  Hall  of  some  specimens  of  decorative  art 
as  applied  to  the  work  of  the  master  painter,  in- 
cluding artistic  panels,  wall  papers,  &c.  There  is  also 
an  exhibition  of  competitive  work  by  apprentices. 
The  convention  opened  with  a reception  of  mem- 
bers and  visitors  by  the  President,  Mr.  Alex.  G. 
White,  of  Liverpool,  in  the  ante-room  of  the  Hall. 
The  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  John  Houlding)  after- 
wards presided  at  the  opening  meeting,  and  wel- 
comed the  members  to  the  city. 

The  President  then  delivered  an  address.  Every 
year  since  its  formation  had  seen  a growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Association,  until  at  the  present  time 
they  had  fifty  affiliated  local  associations,  represent- 
ing over  1,000  firms,  besides  over  250  individual 
members.  The  great  and  fundamental  policy  of 
the  National  Association  was  to  foster  and  develop 
local  associations.  Their  work  was  mainly  mis- 
sionary work,  but  also  educational,  aiming  at  im- 
proving not  only  themselves  but  their  workmen. 
They  wanted  to  train  up  the  young  craftsman  in 
the  way  he  should  go.  The  end  and  aim  of  their 
convention  business  was  the  bettering  of  their 
industrial  position,  the  stimulating  of  their  artistic 
ideals,  the  improvement  of  their  relations  with  the 
public  and  with  kindred  industries,  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  a truer  conception  of  the  importance  to 
the  public,  in  a sanitary,  esthetic,  and  protective 
sense,  of  the  ancient  handicraft  of  which  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Association  were  exponents.  In  his 
way  the  sanitary  painter  was  even  more  important 
than  the  sanitary  plumber.  When  it  was  realised 
that  one-third  of  our  lives  is  passed  in  our  bed- 


rooms alone,  and  probably  half  or  more  in- 
doors, how  important  did  it  become  to  have 
our  dwellings  sanitary  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ; and  for  this  sanitation  the  public  must 
depend  mainly  upon  the  painter.  If  the  public 
only  realised  what  whited  sepulchres  they  go  into 
in  the  shape  of,  rented  dwellings,  offices,  shops,  and 
the  like,  in  which  this  elementary  sanitary  work  had 
been  grossly  neglected,  they  would  insist  upon  every 
master  housepainter  being  registered  or  licensed  like 
any  doctor,  lawyer,  or  other  professional  man  whose 
work  is  of  such  general  public  importance  as  to 
require  a public  certificate  of  competency  to  entitle 
him  to  practise.  The  modern  system  of  competitive 
tendering  for  sanitary  work  of  any  kind  was  simply 
a premium  on  scamping.  There  were  no  worse 
offenders  against  common  sense  in  this  respect  than 
committees  and  public  bodies.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  if  those  who  obtained  competitive  tenders  made 
it  a rule  to  accept  the  tender  nearest  in  price  to  an 
average  of  all  the  tenders  received,  much  better 
results  would  accrue,  and  a truer  economy  be 
observed.  Not  less  important  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  public  was  the 
housepainters’  work  from  the  :esthetic  side.  Far- 
reaching  and  subtle  were  the  influences  of  aesthetic 
colour  in  the  domestic  and  business  environment  of 
our  daily  life.  The  President  then  dealt  with  the 
protective  or  economic  sides  of  the  painter’s  work, 
the  importance  of  preparation,  and  the  folly  of  rush- 
ing the  work. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Carlton,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Gibson,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President 
for  his  address,  and  a similar  vote  was,  on  the  pro- 
position of  Mr.  W.  Allon,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
Brankin,  accorded  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

A closed  session  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  reports  oi  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  various 
Committees  were  received  and  considered.  An 
address  was  given  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Brankin,  and  a 
report  received  from  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Housepainters.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  G. 
Sutherland),  in  his  annual  report,  said  the  year 
which  had  just  closed  had  shown  a steady  and 
constant  development  of  the  influence  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Nine  local  associations  had  been  added  to 
their  ranks,  and  the  private  and  direct  membership 
had  been  increased  by  forty-five  additions.  The  total 
membership  of  the  Association  might  be  roughly  esti- 
mated at  1,500.  The  general  drift  of  the  labour  move- 
ment throughout  the  country  had  been  in  the  direction 
of  an  increase  of  wages  and  an  extension  of  privi- 
leges, most  of  the  large  areas  having  arranged  with 
their  men  for  increase  of  wages  for  a period 
extending  over  several  years.  There  had  been  a 
concerted  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  in 
many  directions  to  impose  restrictions  on  the 
number  of  boys  apprenticed  to  the  painting  trade. 
In  most  cases  these  attempted  limitations  had 
failed.  An  important  matter  during  the  year  had 
been  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  new  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act.  The  Committee,  acting 
on  the  best  information  before  them,  and  with  the 
desire  to  act  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  members, 
recommended  the  members,  first,  to  insure  against 
the  risks  imposed  on  the  members,  and,  second,  to 
continue  to  insure  on  special  rates. 

In  the  evening  a reception  was  held  in  the  City 
Hall  by  the  President  and  Mrs.  White,  and  attended 
by  some  400  representatives  and  their  ladies.  The 
adjudicators  in  the  apprentices’ competition  (Messrs. 

P.  H.  Brankin,  W.  Morrow,  J.  Scott,  and  Pollard), 
who  spoke  very  highly  of  the  general  character  of 
the  work  shown,  announced  their  awards,  the  names 
of  the  successful  competitors  being  C.  Hadlet 
(Stockton  - on  - Tees),  two  prizes  ; W.  Adcock 
(Barnsley),  A.  Wycli  (Denton),  F.  L.  Cunliffe 
(Edinburgh),  two  prizes;  W.  Beattie  (Belfast),  four 
prizes ; G.  M.  Atkins  (Bradford),  W.  J.  Palmer 
(West  Hartlepool),  T.  W.  Croft  (Stockton-on-Tees), 

C.  Charnock  (Bradford),  E.  W.  Webb  (Doncaster), 

J.  Fieldhouse  (Bradford),  W.  H.  Helmes  (Swansea), 

A.  Dickinson  (Blackburn),  P.  Kehoe  (Dublin),  and 
R.  Fletcher  (Manningham).  A vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  adjudicators  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Preston  (Blackburn),  seconded  by  Mr.  Sutherland 
(Manchester),  Messrs.  Pollard  (Leeds),  and  Brankin 
(Philadelphia)  responding.  The  latter  referred  in- 
cidentally to  the  keen  competition  which  Germany 
was  making  in  all  branches  of  industry  and  crafts- 
manship, pointing  out  the  splendid  training  which 
the  mechanic  received  from  the  Government  in  that 
country  and  the  necessity  for  renewed  effort  and 
system  in  England  and  America. 

The  sittings  were  resumed  at  the  City  Hall, 
Eberle-street,  on  the  12th  inst.  Mr.  A.  C.  White 
presided.  Both  the  morning  and  afternoon  were 
occupied  in  the  reading  of  papers  upon  subjects 
affecting  the  Association  and  its  work. 

The  Decorator's  Position. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Morton,  jun.  (senior  warden  of  the 
Liverpool  Guild),  read  a paper  on  “The  Decorator’s 
Position.”  There  appeared  to  be  various  influences 
at  work  which  aimed  at  taking  from  the  decorator 
the  artistic  part  of  his  craft,  and  leaving  him  only 
the  technical  or  the  practical  side.  The  decorator’s 
work  must  include  both  art  and  craft,  and  the  more 
art  he  could  infuse  into  his  craft  the  greater  he 
would  be.  The  painter’s  craft  was,  he  took  it,  one 
in  which  the  practical  predominated.  The  position 
the  decorator  held  in  the  public  mind  had  been  very 
clearly  exemplified  in  Liverpool  recently  in  the  com- 


petition for  the  decoration  of  the  Town  Hall.  The 
lesson  of  that  competition  was  of  importance  to 
decorators.  Its  history  was  remarkable.  Drawings 
and  tenders  were  invited,  accompanied  by  a 
general  specification  from  the  Corporation  archi- 
tect. Each  competitor  was  to  suggest  his  own 
scheme,  considerable  latitude  being  allowed,  so 
much  so  that  the  decorator  was  practically  unlimited, 
and  the  conclusion  was  that  the  best  suggestion 
would  be  adopted.  All  this  was  considerate  to  the 
decorators,  and  would  have  been  satisfactory  bad 
there  been  a sum  stated  to  work  to  ; but  no  amount 
was  given,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  one 
scheme  of  2,000/.  and  another  of  20,000 /.  being  sub- 
mitted. That  some  idea  of  unfairness  presented  itself 
to  the  Corporate  mind  seemed  evident  from  the  fact 
that  after  one  of  the  schemes — the  highest,  he 
thought,  in  amount — had  been  recommended  for 
acceptance  by  the  Finance  Committee,  on  being  put 
before  the  City  Council,  it  was  referred  back,  with 
instructions  to  the  committee  to  obtain  a scheme 
from  an  “ expert  ” upon  which  the  various  competi- 
tors might  submit  tenders.  The  competition,  there- 
fore, was  changed  from  one  of  design,  or  con- 
ception, to  the  more  usual  one  of  money.  The 
schemes  of  the  decorators  were  returned  to  their 
respective  owners  without  adequate  acknowledg- 
ment for  drawings  of  undoubted  merit,  which 
cost  no  inconsiderable  amount  to  produce, 
and,  what  was  of  still  more  importance  to 
them,  the  position  of  the  decorator  as  an  “ expert  ” 
of  decoration  was  entirely  ignored.  With  the 
decorator,  art  was  supreme.  It  was  with  the  artist 
and  the  architectdhat  decorators  were  more  closely 
connected,  and  individuals  in  both  those  professions 
had  been  and  were  endeavouring  to  take  from  them 
the  art  position  of  the  decorator’s  work.  The  work 
of  building  was,  he  maintained,  a co-operative  one, 
and  in  order  to  be  a success  all  that  could  be  done 
to  bring  out  the  very  best  of  the  various  craftsmen 
engaged  upon  it  should  be  done.  In  saying  that,  he 
assumed  that  the  decorator  was  a trained  craftsman, 
and  that  he  was  worthy  to  co-operate  with  and  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  architect.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  were  many  incompetent  persons  who 
called  themselves  “art"  or  “artistic"  decorators, 
though  they  had  absolutely  no  claim  to  the  title. 
He  pleaded  for  the  maintenance  of  a high  standard. 

It  was  essential  to  distinguish  the  decorator  from 
the  painter  who,  by  lack  of  artistic  knowledge  or 
inclination,  had  no  claim  to  the  title.  He  attributed 
the  use  of  the  term  “decorator"  by  incompetent 
people  to  be  one  of  the  causes  why  decorators  as  a 
class  were  losing  ground  on  the  art  side  of  their 
craft.  On  the  one  hand,  they  had  the  artistically 
incompetent,  and  on  the  other  the  technically 
incompetent,  each  knowing  only  one  side  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  decorator,  however,  who  combined  tech- 
nical skill  with  high  artistic  training  had  nothing 
to  fear  ; but  he  who  failed  to  realise  the  situation 
would  find  men  of  a higher  culture  taking  his  place, 
and  his  position  as  a decorator  gone. 

Mr.  Barker  (Leicester)  moved,  and  Alderman 
Crossley  (Newark)  seconded  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Morton,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Modem  Decorative  Design  and  Colour. 

Mr.  Alex  Rottmann  read  a paper  on  the  subject  of 
“ Notes  and  Queries  on  Modern  Decorative  Design 
and  Colour.”  The  tendency  in  new  designs,  he 
said,  was  towards  pure  colour.  Lighter  and  less 
sombre  tints  were  now  used,  with  the  result  that  our 
homes  appeared  much  brighter  than  formerly. 
Another  marked  preference  was  in  the  direction  of 
colour  contrasts  rather  than  colour  harmonies.  The 
modern  decorators  laid  pure  colour  side  by  side  in 
the  greatest  contrast,  and  colours  that  were  once 
supposed  to  fight  each  other  now  appeared  together 
as  good  friends.  Prussian  blue  was  to  be  seen 
hand  in  hand  with  verdigris ; indigo  with  emerald 
green  ; violet  and  puce  with  geranium  lake.  On  the 
Continent  up-to-date  productions  were  known  as 
“ English  decorations,"  and  they  were  now  largely 
imitated  by  Continental  craftsmen.  If  the  Japanese 
inhabited  the  British  Isles  they  would,  he  said,  dis- 
cover and  surprise  nature’s  hidden  beauties  just  as 
they  had  done  in  their  own  country.  In  rural 
England  there  was  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  beauty 
and  charm  if  one  cared  to  look  for  it.  It  was  the 
study  of  his  own  surroundings,  the  knowledge  of 
where  to  look  for  artistic  ideas  and  inspirations  that 
gave  the  Japanese  artist  his  great  originality. 
English  designers  would  do  well  to  copy  that 
oriental  example.  The  growth  of  modern  decora- 
tive design  was  steadily  progressing  in  this  country. 

Following  upon  a discussion,  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Rottmann  was  moved  by  Mr.  Harris  (Plymouth), 
seconded  by  Mr.  Tome  (Wolverhampton),  and 
carried. 

Colonel  R.  J.  Bennett  submitted  a short  paper  on 
“ Some  Considerations  on  the  Consolidating  of  our 
Trade  Interests." 

Mr.  Maurice  Dockrcll  (Dublin)  moved,  and 
Councillor  Howarth  (Burton)  seconded,  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Colonel  Bennett  for  his  paper. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  morning 
session. 

The  Compensation  Act. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  resumed 
in  the  afternoon  by  Mr.  J.  Corbet.  M'Bride  reading 
a paper  on  “ Three  Months’  Working  of  the  Com- 
pensation Act,  1S9S."  The  speaker  dealt  with  the 
leading  features  of  the  Act,  and  said  that  the  ques- 
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^ions  in  connexion  with  its  working  which  cropped 

up  most  frequently  were  such  as  “ Can  a man 
injured  while  going’  to  work  be  said. to  be  injured  in 
the  course  of  his  employment?”  “Is  it  wilful 
misconduct  when  an  accident  arises  through  a man 
unintentionally  taking  too  much  drink  ? ” And  “ is 
a ladder  by  itself  a scaffold  ? ” He  went  on  to 
instance  several  cases  where  claims  had  been  paid 
for  injuries.  Injuries  to  workmen  were  often 
more  expensive  than  fatal  accidents,  which  did  not 
carry  more  than  300/.  compensation.  He  strongly 
advised  employers  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in 
seeing  that  their  ladders  and  scaffolding  were 
always  in  a sound  condition.  The  bulk  of  accidents 
arose  from  defective  scaffolds  or  falling  ladders,  and 
if  these  were  always  properly  secured  risk  to  both 
employer  and  workman  would  be  considerably 
diminished. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  White  (Liverpool),  seconded 
by  >Mr.  Smith  (Sheffield),  a vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  M'Bride  for  his  paper. 

After  the  various  papers  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
convention,  in  closed  session,  proceeded  to  elect  the 
President  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  J. 
C.  M.  Vaughan,  of  Hereford,  was  unanimously 
elected  President,  and  the  chosen  vice-presidents 
were  Mr.  J.  W.  Barker  (Leicester)  and  Mr.  Harris 
(Plymouth).  Mr.  Thomas  Preston  (Burnley)  was 
re-appointed  hon.  treasurer,  and  Mr.  W.  G. 
Sutherland  was  re-elected  hon.  secretary. 

In  the  evening,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress  were  “ at  home  " to  the  Association  at  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery. 

Thursday,  the  13  th  inst.,  was  devoted  to 
excursions.  The  annual  dinner  was  held  in  the 
evening  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel. 

Friday  was  also  devoted  to  excursions. — We  are 
indebted  to  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  for  the  above 
report. 


31Iustrations. 

PROCESSIONAL  CROSS  FOR  ST.  PAUL’S, 
LONDON. 

■ HIS  cross  has  been  designed  as  a pro- 
cessional cross  for  St.  Paul’s,  and  is 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Barry  to  the  Cathe- 
dral. The  materials  are  silver,  water-gilt, 
with  carbuncles  to  form  the  four  bunches 
of  grapes  ; enamel  on  the  back  and  front 
of  the  cross,  and  a green  onyx  forming  the 
ball  at  the  top.  Owing  to  the  size  of  the 
cross,  and  the  necessary  limitations  of  weight, 
every  part  of  it  has  had  to  be  kept  as  light 
as  possible,  and  the  whole  of  the  metal 
work  is  repousse,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cherubs’  heads  below  the  cross,  which  have 
been  cast  from  a model  by  Mr.  Pegram.  The 
enamels  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Fisher  from  full-size  drawings  by  the  architect, 
and  the  figure  on  the  front,  which  1 is  very 
large  for  enamel,  has  been  successfully  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Fisher  in  three  pieces,  the  joints 
coming  above  and  below  the  drapery.  The 
shaft  develops  from  the  round  to  a hexagon 
and  thence  to  the  flat  of  the  cross,  which  is 
formed  with  two  thicknesses  (a  front  and  a 
back  face  of  metal)  fixed  to  a mahogany  frame. 
The  total  dimensions  of  the  cross  are,  over  all, 
9 ft  4 in.  high  by  20  in.  wide.  From  the  top 
of  the  ebony  shaft  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
4 ft.  4 in.  high,  and  the  enamel  figure  is  14  in. 
high. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Elslev  & Co.  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Reginald 
Blomfield,  architect. 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR 
COLCHESTER  TOWN  HALL. 

This  is  the  elevation,  with  two  plans,  of  a 
design  prepared  by  Mr.  Beresford  Pile  in  com- 
petition for  the  Colchester  Town  Hall,  and  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  this  year. 

It  was  slated  in  the  instructions  to  competi- 
tors that  the  building  was  to  be  regarded  in 
part  as  a memorial  of  Queen  Victoria’s  remark- 
able reign  ; also,  that  the  design  should  be 
complete  in  itself  without  the  proposed  tower, 
which  might  be  added  subsequently. 

These  circumstances,  in  Mr.  Pile's  opinion, 
dictated  an  architectural  character  more  monu- 
mental and  less  prosaic  than  would  under  other 
circumstances  have  been  permissible. 

The  three  great  arches,  behind  which  the 
front  is  recessed,  with  the  semicircular  alcove 
in  the  centre  compartment,  would  have  had  a 
striking  effect.  The  memorial  character  of  the 
design  is  emphasised  by  the  sculptured  group 
in  the  centre,  between  the  outer  flights  of  steps, 
and  the  crown  character  given  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  tower. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  MICHAEL,  LLANGY- 
NWYD,  GLAMORGAN. 

The  drawing,  which  illustrates  this  church 
as  carried  out,  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year.  The  original  design  for  the 
same  building  was  exhibited  in  1894. 

The  church  has  been  erected  as  a memorial 
to  the  late  Miss  Olive  Talbot,  of  Margam 
Abbey,  and  accommodates  about  600  wor- 
shippers. The  plan  is  so  arranged  that  practi- 
cally every  member  of  the  congregation  can 
see  the  altar. 

The  church  is  built  of  coursed  ashlar-faced 
local  stone,  with  hard  green  Bridgend  stone 
dressings,  cement  pointed  throughout.  Owing 
to  the  exposed  situation  of  the  building  a 
damp-proof  course  has  been  introduced 
throughout  the  west  wall.  The  open  timber 
roof,  seats,  and  stalls  are  of  pitch  pine,  left  free 
from  stain  or  varnish.  The  pulpit  is  of  dark 
green  Bridgend  stone  and  pink  alabaster,  with 
Irish  red  marble  shafts.  A baptistry  for  total 
immersion  is  also  provided. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
McGaul,  of  Bridgend,  under  the  direction  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  G.  E.  Halliday,  of  Cardiff. 


BARNOLDSWICK  CHURCH,  YORKSHIRE. 

This  proposed  new  church,  which  is  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  inadequate  building,  is 
designed  for  a square  site,  contiguous  to  and 
part  of  the  present  one,  to  accommodate  760 
worshippers,  not  including  the  choir.  It  is  to 
be  built  in  the  local  stone,  with  vaulted  match- 
boarded  and  groined  ceilings.  The  body  of  the 
church  will  be  kept  plain.  The  intersecting 
arches  are  to  spring  from  columns  built  up  of 
unpolished  marble,  in  alternating  colours  of  red 
and  white,  and  the  arches  similarly  treated. 
The  church  will  be  fully  lighted  with  large 
bold  windows,  and,  if  possible,  be  filled  up 
with  electric  light.  The  tower  also  will  be 
built  in  stone  and  will  be  more  elaborate.  The 
illustration  of  this,  which  is  given  here,  was 
exhibited  in  this  year's  Royal  Academy. 

The  architects  for  the  proposed  new  church 
are  Messrs.  Bromet  & Thorman,  of  Tadcaster 
and  Leeds. 


HOSPITAL  OF  SS.  JOHN  AND  ELIZABETH, 
ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD,  N.W. 

Our  readers  will  probably  know  the  church  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Great  Ormond-street, 
which  was  attached  to  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Elizabeth.  The  site  of  this  building  having 
been  bought  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Children's  Hospital,  has  necessitated  the 
removal  of  the  establishment  to  the  present 
site,  and  the  re-erection  of  the  old  church  as 
shown. 

The  treatment  of  the  hospital  has  under  these 
altered  circumstances  been  governed  by  the 
style  of  the  church,  and  is  intended  to  be 
executed  in  stocks  for  the  general  walling,  with 
red  brick  arches  and  quoins  to  the  windows 
and  Portland  stone  for  the  other  dressings, 
which  is  the  material  used  in  the  old  front  of 
the  church,  the  only  portion  which  was  visible 
of  the  exterior  in  its  old  position.  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  plan,  the  drainage  has  been  made 
as  simple  and  straightforward  as  possible. 


All  floors  are  fireproof,  the  flooring  being  on 
the  solid,  with  space  above  the  ceiling  of  the 
lower  ward  for  running  wires  and  pipes  and 
deadening  sound.  The  flooring  is  of  teak 
except  in  the  lavatories,  &c.,  which  are  tiled. 

The  roofs  are  flat,  for  use  as  a promenade. 

The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Hinsley  (London),  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  E.  Goldie. 

The  house  at  present  on  the  site  is  used  as  a 
convent  and  for  administrative  purposes. 


THE  STANDARD  BUILDINGS, 
CALCUTTA. 

We  give  a view,  reproduced  from  a photo- 
graph, of  this  building,  as  an  example  of  the 
modern  architecture  of  that  city. 

The  buildings,  which  stand  in  Dalhousie- 
square,  Calcutta,  were  commenced  early  in 
1894,  and  completed  in  May,  1896,  and 
were  designed  by  and  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Stevens,  of  Bombay, 
the  Company’s  Consulting  Architect;  Mr.  W. 
G.  L.  Cotton  being  the  resident  engineer,  and 
Mr.  J.  McMinn  being  the  sub-engineer  and 
builder. 

The  premises  are  in  two  blocks,  the  principal 
fronts  of  which  face  north  and  east,  and  these 
blocks  are  divided  by  a cul  dc  sac  lane, 
Vansittart-row,  over  which  bridges  are  placed 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  to  connect  the 
two  blocks.  The  bridge  on  the  latter  floor 
is  surmounted  by  a pediment,  including  a 
group  of  sculpture  representing  the  Wise 
and  Foolish  Virgins  of  the  parable,  and 
at  the  apex  is  a colossal  stone  statue 
representing  Atlas  bearing  the  Globe.  In 
the  spandrels  of  the  lower  arch,  over 
Vansittart  - lane,  are  two  other  statues  in 
three-quarter  relief,  one  representing  11  Life  ” 
and  the  other  “Death."  These  were  all 
executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

The  height  of  the  building  is  68  ft.  from  the 
ground  line,  and  the  main  frontage  on  Dal- 
housie-square  side  178  ft.  in  length,  with  a tower 
at  the  angle  of  Wellesley-place  and  Dalhousie- 
square  140ft.  in  height.  The  foundations  of  this 
tower  were  simply  but  ingeniously  arranged  by 
the  architect  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  equalising 
the  pressure  on  the  foundations  from  the  super- 
incumbent weight,  by  constructing  an  inverted 
grained  brick  dome  springing  from  the  four 
sides  of  the  lower  walls.  This  dome  covers 
the  whole  of  the  inner  space  of  the  tower  with 
the  usual  footings  on  the  outer  side,  and  ensures 
an  even  pressure  over  the  whole  foundations 
below. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  West  Block  is 
arranged  for  a bank,  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Credit  Lyonnais,  and  for  a, Brokers  Hall, 
and  that  of  the  East  Block  for  a portion  of  the 
Viceroy's  bodyguard  stables,  for  a European 
Police  Superintendent’s  quarters,  both  of  which 
are  now  occupied,  and  for  a shop  or  office. 
The  first  floor  is  arranged  for  commercial 
requirements  ; the  second  floor  of  the  West 
Block  as  offices  for  the  Standard  Life  Assur- 
ance Company,  and  that  of  the  East  Block  as  a 
residence  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Company. 

The  bank  premises  contain  a hall  with 
galleries  about  18  ft.  wide  on  three  sides,  each 
of  which  overlooks  the  floor,  and  which  form 
rooms,  or  rather  platforms,  for  assistants,  clerks, 
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&c.  The  galleries  and  the  floors  above  are 
supported  by  cast-iron  columns  with  orna- 
mental brackets,  together  with  steel  girders 
and  joists— these  in  their  turn  support  flat  tiles 
OVu-r  ,w.  ,ct?  's  sPreacl  concrete,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  laid  an  ornamental  tiling. 

All  the  cast-iron  work  was  supplied  and  fixed 
by  Messrs  Burn  & Co.,  of  Calcutta.  The 
whole  of  the  bank  premises  are  paved  with 
marble  slabs.  The  teak  counters  with  brass 
railing  were  supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs. 
\ embridge  & Co.,  of  Bombay,  and  some  of 
the  othci  fittings  by  Messrs.  Lazarus  & Co., 
?,a!nUl  a'  ,I  here  ls  a ^reproof  strong-room 
as  well  as  retiring-rooms  on  each  floor  ; also 
accommodation  for  servants  and  stabling  at  the 
of  buildings.  Over  the  main  entrance 
to  the  Standard  offices  are  the  Company's 
arms  carved  in  the  white  Porebunder  stone 
wffich  has  been  generally  used  for  ornamental 
work  and  dressings  throughout  the  building. 

The  whole  of  the  decorative  carving  has 
beei'‘ii executed  by  native  workmen  sent  from 
Bombay,  the  models  and  casts  of  enrich- 
ments  having  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Gomes 
and  the  students  of  the  Bombay  School 
ot  Ait  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Griffiths, 
the  late  principal  of  that  Institution. 


St  Patrick's  Church,  Gortin,  Ireland  —The 
foundation-stone  of  St.  Patrick's,  Gortin  was  laid 
De“v  y S'  2“  EeV'  Dr.  O'Oohcrty,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Berry,  in  the  new  building  there  will  be  seating 
accommodation  for  three  hundred.  The  nave  will 
terminate  in  the  east  side  with  octagonal  apse,  and 

taoeTe?h  W‘“  b"?"StrUCled  to  PertoitP of  fide 
cnapels.  The  .principal  entrance  will  be  from  the 
west  front,  approached  by  steps.  To  the  north  side 
nil  be  placed  a tower  and  belfry,  with  provision  for 
a , T,he  "',ndows  "’dl  be  filled  with  tinted 
:?‘l”.dra,Slass  in  leaded  lights.  The  total  length  of 
•he  church  will  be  Suit;  across  the  nave,  28  ft  • 
i nd  across  the  transepts,  58  ft.  The  belfrv  will 
■each  a height  of  66  ft.  Mr.  £.  J.  Toyef  c5. K 
3 the  architect  of  the  new  building.  ' ‘ 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday,  the  Building  Act  Com- 
inittee  brought  up  the  following  list  of  appli- 
cations under  the  1894  London  "Building  Act. 
Those  applications  to  which  consent  has  been 
given  are  granted  on  certain  conditions.* 

Lines  of  Frontage. 

Battersea. — Frontage  of  buildings  proposed  to  be 
erected  by  the  Vestry  of  Battersea,  in  connexion 
with  their  central  station  for  the  supply  of  elec- 
tricity, on  a site  abutting  upon  Lombard-road, 
Ilolman-road,  and  Harroway-road  (Mr.  C.  S.  Peach 
for  the  Vestry  of  Battersea).— Consent. 

Chelsea.— An  additional  story  to  the  bav  window 
in  front  of  No.  38,  Elm  Park-gardens  (Messrs.  IC 
Hayward  & Son  for  Mr.  F.  L.  Govett).— Consent. 

Chapha in.  Four  houses  erected  on  the  south  side 
of  Kyrle-road,  Clapham  Common,  and  to  the  erec- 
tion of  thirty-seven  other  houses  on  the  same  side 
of  that  road  (Mr.  H.  N.  Dunn  for  Messrs.  I.  & R. 
Bax).— Consent. 

Battersea. — Five- story  bay-windows  erected  in 
front  of  four  blocks  of  flats  on  the  north  side  of 
Cambridge-road,  Battersea  Park  (Mr.  W.  E.  Pilditch 
for  Mr.  J.  R.  Ward). — Consent. 

Greenwich. — One-story  shops  in  front  of  Nos.  3a 
56,  58,  60,  62,  and  64,  Black  wall-lane,  East  Green- 
wich (Mr.  W.  Busbridge). — Consent. 

Greenwich.  T wenty-one  houses  on  the  north  side 
of  \v  elhngton-road,  Charlton,  with  projecting 
wooden  porches  and  balcony  railings  over,  and 
with  projecting  wooden  canopy  roofs  at  the  first- 
floor  level  (Mr.  C.  Farley).— Consent. 

Hackney,  South,— A urinal  erected  in  the  yard  of 
the  “ Kenton  Arms”  public-house,  abutting  upon 
Kenton-road,  Hackney  (Messrs.  W.  D.  Church  & 
Son,  for  Messrs.  Peek  ct  Forecast). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  West.— An  iron  and  glass  covered  wav 
J^tfr0nt»?f  No‘  I7’  Albert-road,  Regent’s  Park 
(Messrs.  Maple  & Co.,  Limited,  for  Mr.  H.  Lyne)  — 
Consent.  J 


„„  „Nam“  of  applicants  are  given  in  brackets.  Buildings 
are  new  erections  unless  otherwise  stated.  “ S 


Norwood. — Three  one-story  shops  in  Half-moon- 
lane.  Herne-hill,  adjacent  to  the  “ Half-moon  Hotel  ” 
(Mr.  P.  C.  Davies  for  Mr.  G.  W.  Riley).— Consent. 

Poplar.— A one-story  addition  in  front  of  a 
building  formerly  known  as  Brunswick  Hall, 
Brunswick-road,  Poplar  (Mr.  R.  Plumbe,  for  the 
chairman  and  committee  of  the  Poplar  Hospital  for 
Accidents). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — fA  one-story  office-building'adjoining 
Catford  railway-station,  Ravensbourne  Park, 
Catford-road  (Mr.  A.  Hogwood  for  Messrs.  Brewis 
Brothers).— Refused. 

Dulwich.— Rebuilding  of  No.  182,  Underhill-road, 
East  Dulwich,  with  a one-story  shop  in  front  to' 
abut  also  upon  Upland-road  (Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Knight 
for  Mr.  G.  R.  Burn). — Refused. 

Hammersmith. — A house  on  the  north  side  of 
Uxbridge-road,  to  flank  upon  Old  Oak-road  (Mr 
W.  H.  Wyett). — Refused. 

Islington,  North. — A conservatory  on  part  of  the 
forecourt  of  No.  9,  Hornsey-rise  (Mr.  H.  J.  Gentry 
for  Mr.  W.  Norris).— Refused. 

Norwood. — One-story  shops  upon  part  of  the  fore- 
courts of  Nos.  216,  218.  and  220,  Railton-road, 
Herne  Hill  (Mr.  P.  C.  Davies  for  Mr.  S.  S.  Death).— 
Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Hoxton.— Rebuilding  of  No.  74,  Rivington-street, 
Shoreditch,  with  an  addition  on  the  west  side  of  the 
new  premises  (Messrs.  Gordon,  Lowther,  & Gunton 
for  Mr.  J.  Latham).— Consent. 

St.  Patterns,  South. — A building  on  the  east  side  of 
VVicklow-street,  to  abut  also  upon  Leeke-street, 
Kings  Cross  (Mr.  R.  T.  Kingbam  for  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company,  Limited).— Consent. 

Southwark , West. — A warehouse  on  the  north  side 
of  Union-street,  to  abut  also  upon  Ewer-street  and 
Pump-court  (Messrs.  F.  Chambers  & Son  for  Mr.  F. 

J.  Chambers). — Consent. 

Southwark,  West.— A five-story  addition  at  the 
.ear  of  No.  41,  Bennett-street,  Stamford-street,  to 
abut  upon  Bennett’s-mews  (Messrs.  J.  D.  Matthews 

6 Son  for  Messrs.  Cook,  Son,  & Co.,  and  signed  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way , Deviation  from  Certified 
Plan,  &c. 

Bethnal  Green,  North-East.— f Rebuilding  of  Nos.  5 

7 and  9,  Russia-lane,  Old  Ford-road,  with  one-story 
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bay-windows  in  front  and  a two-story  laundry  at 
the  rear  of  No.  5 to  abut  upon  Providence-place  ; 
and  that  the  sanction  of  the  Council  be  given  to 
certain  deviations  from  the  plan  certified  by  the 
District  Surveyor  (Messrs.  H.  Dawson  & Son.  for 
the  Trustees  of  the  Moravian  Trust  London  Estates). 
— Consent. 

Open  Spaces  about  Buildings. 

Hackney,  North.— A two-story  dwelling-house  on 
the  west  side  of  Church-path,  Stoke  Newington, 
with  an  open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  H.  Brown  for 
Mr.  Blake). — Consent. 

Whitechapel. — A modification  of  the  provisions  of 
the  1894  London  Building  Act  with  regard  to  open 
spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
proposed  erection  of  two-story  additions  on  part  of 
the  open  space  at  the  rear  of  Nos.  115  to  145  (odd 
numbers  only)  inclusive.  Pelham-street,  Mile-end 
New-town  (Mr.  R.  Langton  Cole  for  the  Metro- 
politan Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Industrial  Classes).— Consent. 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

Paddington,  South. — Certain  deviations  from  the 
plan  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  under 
Section  43  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  an  addition  at 
the  rear  of  No.  n,  Westbourne-grove  (Messrs. 
Clark  & Hutchinson  for  Mr.  N.  Abrahams).— 
Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanovcr-sqnarc. — Certain  deviations 
from  the  plans  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor, 
under  Section  43  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  re-building  of  No. 
24,  Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square  (Mr.  F.  W. 
Ledger  for  Mr.  W.  H.  May). — Consent. 

Westminster. — Certain  deviations  from  the  plan 
certified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Section  43 
of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  proposed  rebuilding  of  the  “ Old  Red  Lion 
public-house,  No.  48,  Parliament-street,  at  the  corner 
of  Derby-street  (Messrs.  Gardiner  & Theobald  for 
Mrs.  Smith). — Consent. 

Line  of  Fronts  and  Width  op  Way. 

Lewisham. — A house  with  a one-story  shop  on  the 
north  side  of  Stanstead-road,  Catford,  to  flank  upon 
Stanstead-grove  (Mr.  A.  C.  Baker  for  Mr.  W.  A. 
Jewell). — Consent. 

Chelsea. — A porch,  bay-windows,  and  balconies  to 
a block  of  proposed  residential  Hats  on  the  north 
side  of  Wilbraham-place,  Sloane-street,  to  the  corner 
of  D'Oyley-street  (Mr.  E.  Sage  for  Mr.  E.  Messiter). 
— Consent. 

Woolwich. — +A  three-story  house  with  shop  on  a 
site  between  Nos.  166  and  170,  Plumstead  Common- 
road,  Plumstead  (Mr.  J.  Cook  for  Mr.  McDermott). 
— Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear , &c. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

“THE  SCARCITY  OF  WATER.” 

Sir ,— I see  by  R.  T's.  letter  in  your  last  issue,  that 
: is  anxious  to  know  the  methods  I propose  for 
effecting  a saving  in  rain  water  ; and  in  case  I 
should  be  at  a loss,  he  is  kind  enough  to  furnish  a 
scheme  out  of  his  own  head,  which  he  afterwards 
proves  is  impracticable  and  absurd.  In  this  I 
entirely  agree  with  him,  but  the  ideas  are  his  and 
not  mine. 

All  changes,  however  needful,  are  attended  with 
difficulties  at  first  ; but  if  on  that  account  everyone 
feared  even  to  attempt  to  accomplish  them,  we 
should  stand  still  altogether. 

I have  seen  several  suburban  houses  of  the  de- 
scription he  gives  successfully  fitted  with  soft-water 
cisterns.  Inmost  of  these  houses  there  is  a back 
addition,  containing  the  scullery,  &c.  The  cistern 
is  placed  above  the  roof  of  this,  and  receives  the 
water  from  the  main  roof.  A pipe  is  then  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  into  the  scullery, 
where  there  is  a soft-water  tap,  which  requires  no 
pump,  as  “ R.  T."  suggests. 

Where  there  is  no  back  addition,  which  is  very 
rare,  the  cistern  is  placed  on  timber  supports 
against  the  wall  of  the  scullery,  at  such  a height  that 
the  bottom  is  above  the  tap  in  the  scullery.  I have 
lived  for  nineteen  years  in  a house  fitted  in  this 
manner,  and  the  only  trouble  entailed  was  the 
periodical  cleaning  of  the  cistern,  which  is  equally 
necessary  with  hard  water.  Of  course,  if  the  cistern 
is  fitted  at  the  time  the  house  is  built  it  can  be 
arranged  so  that  it  collects  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
water  from  the  main  roof,  which  is  still  better. 

In  large  country-houses,  which  require  large 
storage,  underground  tanks  have  been  found  to  be 
best,  as  they  collect  the  water  from  the  lower  roofs 
as  well  ; and  those  that  I have  seen  built  are  very 
much  appreciated  by  the  owners. 

No  compulsion  is  necessary  to  induce  people  to 
use  soft  water  where  they  can  get  it.  Rain  water 
can  never  supersede  the  regular  supply  ; but  it  aids 
in  preventing  an  excessive  strain  on  the  sources  of 
that  supply,  and  in  keeping  a reserve  for  times  of 
drought.  Any  one  who  has  once  experienced  the 
benefit  to  the  skin  from  using  soft  water  for  wash- 
ing and  shaving,  especially  in  cold  weather,  will  not 
willingly  give  it  up  again. 

In  conclusion,  I would  say  that  at  Haileybury 
College,  where  there  are  over  500  people,  nothing 
but  earth-closets  are  used,  and  they  are  found  to  be 
most  satisfactory  in  every  way.  So,  in  the  country 
at  all  events,  the  saving  which  “ R.  T."  first  men- 
tions, though  I fear  his  figures  are  not  quite  correct, 
might  be  effected  to  a large  extent. 

Guy  M.  Nicholson 


by  the  late  Mr.  R J.  Johnson,  and  the  church 
built  in  his  life-time.  The  upper  stages  of  the 
tower  and  the  reredos  were  erected  after  Mr.  R.  J. 
Johnson’s  death,  but  from  his  designs.  In  your  notes 
you  correctly  state  that  the  church  was  designed  by 
Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson,  but  this  should  have  been 
repeated  in  the  illustrations. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  illustrations  of  Mr.  John- 
son's beautiful  screen  work  and  reredos  in  S. 
Nicholas  Church,  erected  when  it  became  the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese,  could  not  have  been 
included  in  the  illustrations. 

Mr.  Johnson's  work  gives  a note  of  distinction 
and  refinement  to  the  architecture  of  Newcastle 
which  is  wanting  in  many  of  our  large  towns.  As 
a former  pupil  of  Mr.  Johnson  I ask  you  to  publish 
these  corrections,  which  are  due  to  his  memory. 

F.  TH  ORMAN. 


A MODEL  OF  STONEHENGE. 

Sir ,— If  you  will  kindly  refer  to  the  Builder  of 
August  11,  1849,  you  will  see  a statement  to  the 
effect  that  a Mr.  Browne  made  and  presented  a 
model  of  Stonehenge  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  that  the  model  was  deposited  in  the 
Museum.  . ...  .. 

On  Monday,  October  4,  I inquired  at  the  Museum 
after  this  model,  and  Mr.  Reid,  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment, assured  me  that  there  was  no  model  of 
Stonehenge  in  the  Museum.  He  very  much  wished 
there  was. 

Now,  surely  the  Editor  never  could  have  made 
such -a  (statement  as  appears  on  the  paper  without 
some  grounds. 

Perhaps  if  you  would  either  publish  this  note,  or 
make  inquiry,  some  information  could  be  obtained, 
and  the  statement  either  confirmed  or  contradicted. 

Charles  I.  RUSSELL,  Retired  Surveyor, 

Royal  Engineering  Civil  Staff. 

* * On  referring  to  the  Volume  of  the  Builder  tor 
1S49  we  find,  as  we  expected,  that  the  Editor  never 
made  any  such  statement.  He  quoted,  in  a footnote, 
a passage  from  a paper  of  the  day,  The  Journal,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  Mr.  Browne  referred  to 
having  made  a model  of  Stonehenge  and  having 
taken  it  to  the  British  Museum.  The  statement 
seems  to  have  been  inaccurate,  but  it  was  not  given 
on  our  authority.  A good  many  correspondents  do  | 
not  seem  able  to  distinguish  properly  between  a 
statement  made  editorially  in  a paper,  and  a quota-  l 
tion  or  a report  of  a speech  or  lecture.— Ed. 


FIRE-BRICKS. 

SIR,— Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the  name 
and  address  of  the  maker  of  fire-bricks  marked 
" M T C ” ? A.  Dovaston. 


OBITUARY. 


Finsbury,  Central. — The  rebuilding  of  the  “ Coach 
and  Horses  ” public-house,  No.  39,  St.  John's-square, 
Clerkenwell  (Mr.  A.  Dixon  for  Whitbread  & Co., 
Limited). — Refused. 

Height  op  Buildings. 

City  of  London. — That  Mr.  A.  N.  Bromley  be  in- 
formed that  his  application  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company,  Limited,  for  the  consent  of  the 
Council  to  the  erection  of  new  head  offices,  with 
oriel  windows,  on  the  Victoria-embankment  to  abut 
at  the  rear  upon  Tallis-strest,  and  flank  upon 
Temple-avenue,  and  to  exceed  in  height  the  width 
of  those  streets  respectively,  having  been  further 
considered,  the  Council  sees  no  reason  to  depart 
from  its  decision  of  July  26,  1898,  not  to  grant  the 
application. — Agreed. 

Recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to  the  view 
of  the  Local  Authority. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Modern 
House  Construction.  Divisional-Vol.  II.  Edited 
by  G.  Lister  Sutcliffe  (Blackie  & Co.). 

Fire-Tests  with  Unprotected  Columns.  A 
Report  by  the  Committee  on  “ Fire-proofing  ” Tests, 
New  York  (British  Fire  Prevention  Committee). 

The  Sanitation  ok  Domestic  Buildings.  By 
Frank  Latham,  C.E.  With  introduction  by  Baldwin 
Latham,  C.E.  (The  Sanitary  Publishing  Com- 
pany). 

The  Stones  ok  Venice,  Vol.  II.  By  John 
Ruskin,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  New  edition  in  small  form 
(George  Allen). 

Accidents  to  Workmen.  A Treatise  on  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act.  By  R-  M.  Minton- 
Senhouse  and  G.  F.  Emery.  (Effingham  Wilson, 
and  Sweet  & Maxwell.) 

The  Architecture  ok  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy.  By  W.  J.  Anderson.  Second  edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.  (B.  T.  Batsford.) 

Redress  by  Arbitration.  By  H.  Foulks  Lynch, 
Solicitor.  Third  Edition  ; revised  by  D.  F.  de 
l'Hoste  Ranking.  (Effingham  Wilson.) 


Students'  Column  Article. — Our  Students' 
Column  article  (Sound.  Light,  and  Heat)  is  unavoid- 
ably held  over  until  next  week. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  SEWAGE 
TREATMENT. 

Sir, — During  the  past  few  days  the  above 
Commission  has  been  visiting  some  sewage  works  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  Lancashire  contains  a very  large  number  of 
towns  ; in  most  of  them,  sewage  works  (more  or 
less  successful)  are  in  operation.  I have  received 
certain  information  which  makes  me  somewhat 
anxious  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  the 
Commission  may  eventually  arrive  at,  and  I should 
like  to  ask— through  you— two  questions  which 
someone  with  more  knowledge  than  I possess  may 
be  able  to  answer. 

1.  Is  it  a fact  that  the  Commission  has  only  spent 
two  or  three  davs  in  Lancashire  inspections  ? 

2.  Is  it  a fact  that  the  Commission  made  most  of 
its  visits  (few  as  they  are)  to  towns  where  very 
little  useful  information  could  be  gained,  and  have 
kept  away  from  towns  where  artificial  filters  (not 
bacteria  ones)  have  worked  most  successfully  for 
years  without  any  land  treatment  ? 

If  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive, I say  the  Commission  will  not  have  all  the 
evidence  before  them  why  land  treatment  is  in  a 
very  many  cases  quite  unnecessary ; and  I also 
fear  the  bacteria  system  is  unduly  pressed  upon 
them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  oxidising  system  of 
filtration,  which  has  done  and  is  doing  such  good 
work  when  intelligently  managed. 

In  conclusion,  I may  instance  the  Commission's 
visits  to  Manchester  Sewage  Works.  What  did  the 
members  learn  there?  Chiefly,  I imagine,  how  a 
sewage  works  ought  not  to  be  constructed.  There 
is  nothing  reliable  there  to  help  them  as  to  the  land 
question,  nor  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
systems  of  “ filtration"  I have  named.  In  this  con- 
nection I just  want  to  point  out  what  is  often  over- 
looked in  comparing  the  two  systems.  However 
efficient  the  bacteria  system  may  be,  the  cost  of  an 
installation  is  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  one  with 
oxidising  filters.  Moreover,  the  recent  trials  at 
Daveyhulme  are  merely  experimental  and  quite  un- 
reliable as  yet.  EGAWES. 

NEWCASTLE  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, In  the  illustrations  of  Newcastle  archi- 

tecture in  the  Builder  of  October  8,  it  should  have 
been  stated  that  St.  Matthew's  Church  was  designed 


Mr.  GleesOn  White. — We  regret  very  much  to 
have  to  record  the  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Gleeson 
While,  the  first  editor  of  The  Studio,  and  whose 
name  and  influence,  through  his  decorative  designs 
and  his  writings,  were  very  much  associated  with 
what  may  be  called  the  new  school  of  book  illus- 
trators and  decorative  designers.  With  that  school 
—which  we  should  be  somewhat  disposed  to  call 
“ the  eccentric  school,"  we  are  not  very  much  in 
sympathy ; but  Mr.  Gleeson  White  was  both  a 
gifted  and  a genial  man,  and  a genuine  enthusiast, 
and  his  loss  will  be  much  felt. 

Mr.  James  young.— The  death  has  just  occurred 
of  Mr.  James  Young,  of  the  firm  of  James  Young  ; 
& Sons,  railway  and  public  work  contractors,  Edin- 
burgh. The  deceased,  who  was  burn  at  Shotts  in 
March,  18G0,  was  educated  at  the  Glasgow  High 
School,  and  joined  his  father  and  his  elder  brother  1 
Robert  in  the  business  of  contractors.  His  father, 
who  had  started  the  firm  fifty  years  ago,  died  in 
1886.  Since  then  the  business  has  been  carried  on 
under  the  management  of  the  two  brothers.  The  firm 
has  in  its  employment  at  present  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland  on  different  railway  and  public  works 
contract  over  3,000  men.  The  Messrs.  Young  have 
for  a number  of  years  past  done  all  the  principal 
work  in  connexion  with  the  various  undertakings  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  District  Water  Trustees,  a at 
present  they  are  engaged  in  the  construction  01  the 
Talla  Reservoir. — Scotsman. 

Mr.  T.  Fuller. — Mr.  Thomas  Fuller,  late  chief 
architect  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Public 
Works,  died  at  Ottawa  on  September  2S,  aged  76. 
Mr.  Fuller  was  born  in  Bath,  England,  and  went  to 
Canada  in  1857.  In  1S59,  in  the  competition  for  the 
Parliament  and  Departmental  buildings  at  Ottawa, 
his  design  for  the  Parliament  building  was  adopted, 
and  he  was  awarded  second  premium  for  his  designs 
for  Departmental  buildings,  which  included  a resi- 
dence for  the  Governor-General.  Mr.  Fuller 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  Parliament  build- 
ings. In  18S1  he  was  appointed  chief  architect  of 
the  Public  Works  Department. 


Constitutional  Club,  Woking. — The  neu 
District  Constitutional  Club  for  Woking,  which  ii 
Renaissance  in  character,  has  been  erected  irom  thi 
designs  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Whitburn,  of  Woking,  b\ 
Messrs.  J.  Harris  & Son.  the  amount  of  whos< 
tender  was  2,227/.  The  front  is  of  red  brick,  wit! 
stone  dressings. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Restoration  of  Macclesfield  Parish  Church 
—The  foundation-stone  of  the  restored  parish 
church  of  St.  Michael,  Macclesfield,  was  laid  on  the 
5th  inst.  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The  oldest 
portions  of  the  church  are  the  tower  and  the  Legli 
and  Savage  chapels,  so  named  after  two  ancient 
Macclesfield  families.  The  tower  will  retain  its 
characteristic  features,  and  will  simply  be  refaced 
with  new  stone.  The  two  chapels  alluded  to  are 
both  eventually  to  be  restored,  the  former  to  be 
furnished  as  a baptistry,  and  the  latter  to  be  formed 
into  a morning  chapel.  The  remainder  of  the 
church  is  to  be  practically  rebuilt,  the  cost  of  the 
work  (which  is  to  be  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  A.K.A.)  being  estimated  at 
something  like  17,000 /. 

Church,  Port  Clarence,  Durham.— The  foun- 
dation stone  of  a new  Catholic  church  (St.  Thomas) 
was  laid  on  the  nth  inst.  The  church  will  be  in  the 
Gothic  style,  the  architects  being  Messrs.  Pugin  & 
Pugin,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Bastiman  Bros  It 
will  be  1 12  ft.  long,  43  ft.  in  width,  and  will,  when 
completed,  be  capable  of  accommodating  550  people. 
The  exterior  of  the  church  will  be  of  Accrington 
pressed  bricks,  and  the  dressings  will  be  of  sand- 
stone, whilst  the  interior  pillars  will  be  of  stone. 

Catholic  Church,  Ballynafeigii,  Belfast 

The  new  Church  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary,  Baffy- 
nafeigh,  has  just  been  dedicated.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures  of  the  building  will  be  the  marble  high  altar 
by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  Birmingham.  The 
Communion  rails  are  also  of  marble.  The  floor  of 
the  sanctuary  is  in  ceramic  mosaic  work,  after 
designs  similar  to  those  of  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
this  portion  of  the  contract  being  entrusted  to  the 
firm  of  De  Grelle,  Houdret,  & Co.,  London.  The 
flooring  of  the  porch  and  passages  is  terra/.o  pave- 
ment, the  work  being  done  by  the  same  firm.  The 
; confessionals  are  set  in  niches  in  the  walls  specially 
; prepared  for  them.  They  are  made  of  polished 
oak,  relieved  by  panels  of  American  walnut.  The 
sanctuary  windows  forming  the  background  to  the 
high  altar  are  of  stained  glass,  the  subjects  bein« 
the  mysteries  of  the  Rosary.  The  window  over  the 
I Sacred  Heart  altar  is  also  in  stained  glass.  The 
glazing  of  the  windows  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Campbell  & Clokey,  of  Belfast 
When  completed  the  spire  will  rise  to  a height  of 
j 1 16  ft.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  J.  J.  O'Shea  and 
1 E.  & J.  Byrne,  the  contractors  being  Messrs.  H.  & T 
Martin.  J 

St.  Ninian  s Church,  Mile-End,  Aberdeen. 

| The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  at  Mile- 
End,  Aberdeen,  was  laid  on  the  12th  inst.  The 
church  is  to  be  erected  at  a cost  of  6,000/.,  exclusive 
of  the  hafl  which  forms  part  of  the  scheme,  but 
1 which  it  is  not  lintended  to  proceed  with  at  once 
The  architect  is  Mr.  William  Kelly. 

I New  Churci-i  of  Kilmactigue,  co.  Sligo 

On  the  2nd  inst.  the  new  Church  of  Kilmactigue  was 
dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Achonry.  The  new 
church  consists  of  two  transepts  and'chancel.  In 
length  it  is  about  100  ft.,  and  the  breadth  is  about 
33  ft-  The  gable  is  surmounted  by  Celtic  -crosses. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Byrne  was  the  architect. 

I Congregational  Church,  Belfast.  — The 
Clifton  Park,  Belfast,  Congregational  Church  was 
; reopened  on  the  9th  inst.,  having  been  reconstructed 
1 and  enlarged.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  I.  T. 

Phillips  & Son,  of  Belfast.  The  contractor  was  Mr 
; James  Kidd. 

Congregational  Church,  Wrexham.— On  the 
2nd  inst.  the  new  church  buildings  erected  in  Salis 
bury  Park,  Wrexham,  for  the  Penybryn  Congrega- 
tional Church,  were  opened.  The  principal  entrance 
to  the  church,  which  seats  600,  is  from  Salisbury- 
road,  by  a porch  and  lobbies.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  are  of  Gothic  design  faced  with  Ruabon 
(terra  cotta)  brick  and  stone  dressings.  Messrs 
Ingall  & Son  were  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Lewis 
Brothers,  Wrexham,  the  contractors. 

Baptist  Church,  Bargoed.— The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  English  Baptist  Church  for  Bargoed 
was  laid  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  structure,  of  which 
Mr.  D.  Morgan  is  the  architect,  will  cost  800/ 

Park  U.P.  Church,  Dundee.— The  memorial 
stone  of  Park  United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is 
c ting  built  in  Park  Avenue,  Dundee,  was  laid 
recently.  The  plans  for  the  church  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  Leslie  Ower  (of  Messrs.  C.  & L.  Ower 
architects,  Dundee).  The  church,  in  which  accom- 
modation will  be  provided  for  750  worshippers, 
occupies  a site  at  the  junction  of  Park  Avenue  and 
Morgan-street.  The  contractors  for  the  work  are  : 

— Builder,  Mr.  William  Bennet ; joiners,  Messrs. 

J.  F.  Shaw  & Son  ; plumbers,  Messrs.  Mitchell  & 
Son,  Dundee;  slater,  Mr.  William  Brand,  Arbroatli  • 
plasterers,  Messrs.  Keoch  & Kilgour,  Dundee  •’ 
glaziers,  Messrs.  Lindsay  & Scott;  and  heating! 

Mr.  David  Keay.  Mr.  Charles  Soutar,  of  Messrs. 

C.  & L.  Ower,  is  acting  as  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
work. 

Congregational  Church,  Harwich. This 

church  was  re-opened  on  Sunday  last,  after  having 
been  reseated  and  redecorated,  a new  rostrum 
provided,  and  considerable  alterations  carried  out. 

Mr.  E.  Saunders,  of  Dovercourt,  carried  out  the 
whole  of  the  work.  All  the  joinery  has  been 
executed  in  pitch-pine,  and  the  benches  are  of  the 
same  material.  The  decorative  portion  of  the 
work  was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Saunders,  of 


Dovercourt,  and  the  scrolls  to  altar  rail,  staircase, 
gallery  rail,  and  other  wrought-iron  work,  by  Messrs. 
Carter  & Aynsley,  of  Bishopsgate-street.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  of  Colchester  and  Harwich. 

Greyfriars  Church,  Edinburgh.— This  old 
church  has  been  opened  again  after  painting  and 
decorating,  the  introduction  of  the  electric  light,  and 
other  improvements.  Messrs.  J.  & T.  Harvey  have 
carried  out  the  scheme  of  decoration.  The  electric 
lnstaflation  was  by  Messrs.  Smith  & Company. 
Stained  glass  has  been  put  into  the  side  windows  of 
the  gable,  but  the  memorial  glass  for  the  large  centre 
window  is  still  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Ballantine  & 
Gardner,  and  will  be  erected  shortly.  Messrs.  Hardy 
& Wight  were  the  architects. 

Church,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham.— On  the 
8th  inst.  a new  Unitarian  church  was  opened  in 
Waverley-road,  Small  Heath.  The  structure,  which 
was  built  from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  Grew  and 
H.  S.  Eachus,  is  of  Gothic  design.  Internally  it 
extends  90  ft. ; the  width  of  the  nave  is  2S  ft.,  and 
of  the  aisle  about  8 ft.  There  is  seating  accommo- 
dation for  400  people.  There  is  a vestry  at  the  rear, 
with  a separate  entrance  for  the  minister.  It  is 
hoped  in  a short  time  to  complete  the  building  by 
the  addition  of  a tower  and  spire,  and  the  erection 
of  schools. 

Catholic  School,  Newport,  Monmouth- 
s.“IRp-  — A new  Roman  Catholic  infant  school, 
situated  near  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Pillgwenlly 
Newport,  was  opened  on  the  12th  inst.  The  school,’ 
which  was  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Bates, 
architect,  will  accommodate  558  children.  The 
work  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  C.‘  West,  contractor. 

Catholic  Schools,  Durham.— On  the  13th  inst. 
the  Mayor  of  Durham  (Col.  Rowlandson)  opened 
the  new  Catholic  schools  which  have  been  erected 
at  the  obtuse  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of 
Framwellgate  and  Castle  Chare.  They  have  been 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Walker,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Francis  Caldcleugh,  contractor,  of  Durham.  The 
accommodation  in  the  schools  is  for  about  600,  and 
includes  girls'  and  boys’  departments  up-stairs,  and 
infants’  departments  downstairs,  cookery-room 
with  scullery  and  entrance  and  cloak-room.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  has  been  about  5,000/.,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  the  site. 

Sunday  Schools,  Lincoln.  The  new  Sunday- 
schools  of  the  Bailgate  Wesley  Chapel  were  opened 
on  the  12th  inst.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  W. 
Mortimer  & Son,  and  the  contractors  Messrs. 
Halkes  Bros. 

S^OOL,  Bridge  of  Weir,  N.B.-At  a meeting  of 
the  Kilbarchan  School  Board  on  the  7th  inst.  the 
clerk  intimated  that  the  following  were  the  success- 
ful tenderers  for  the  erection  of  the  new  school  at 
Bridge  of  Weir,  viz  :— Building  and  mason  work, 
Mr  Robert  Houston,  Bridge  of  Weir ; carpenter 
and  joiner  work,  Mr.  J.  Colquhoun,  Bridge  of  We' 
slater  work,  Mr.  Wm.  Clark,  Bridge  of  Weir  • 
plaster  work,  Messrs.  George  Thomson  & Son,’ 
Johnstone  ; plumber  and  gasfitting  work,  Mr.  John 
Crawford,  Bridge  of  Weir  ; tile  work,  Messrs.  Kean 
A:  Wardrop,  Glasgow.  Mr.  Andrew  Purdon, 
Kilbarchan  was  appointed  master  of  works.  The 
architect  of  the  new  school,  which  is  estimated  to 
cost  4,500/,,  is  Mr.  James  Millar,  Glasgow,  who  was 
successful  in  competition. 

St.  Olave’s  Union  New  Offices,  Tooley 
street.  A building  is  in  course  of  erection  ii 
Tooley-street  for  the  St.  Olave’s  Union.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Newman  & Newman.  The 
union  offices,  forming  the  front  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, and  entered  from  Tooley-street,  although  com- 
municating, are  shut  off  from  the  relief  station  and 
dispensary  at  the  back.  Upon  the  ground  floor  are 
provided  the  registrar's  private  and  general  office, 
also  offices  for  the  general  relieving  officer  and 
collector,  with  porter's  box  and  the  necessary  wait- 
ing rooms,  &c.  Approached  by  the  main  central 
staircase  is  the  first  floor,  upon  which  are  provided 
the  clerk's  general  and  private  offices  and  strong 
room,  committee  - room,  waiting  - rooms,  and 
offices,  and  at  the  back  the  Board-room,  50  ft. 

■ r0/1’’,  w!th  access  f°r  reporters,  gentlemen 
and  ladies  retiring-rooms,  and  back  staircase.  The 
second  floor,  in  roof,  will  be  fitted  up  as  a store  for 
books,  stationery,  &c.  In  the  basement  will  be 
situated  the  strong  rooms.  Passing  through  the 
doors  at  the  side  of  the  main  stairs  or  by  the  main 
entrance  in  Shad  Thames,  the  relief  station  is 
entered.  In  the  centre  and  under  the  board-room 
is  the  large  general  waiting-room,  with  two  relief 
committee-rooms,  and  on  each  side  the  necessary 
number  of  rooms  for  medical  officers  and  relieving 
officers.  Upon  the  right  hand  is  the  dispensary  and 
vaccination  station,  with  consulting-rooms,  and 
over  the  dispensary  the  rooms  for  the  caretaker. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  faced  with  red  brick, 
with  red  Dumfries  stone  dressing.  Mr.  J.  Buffers, 
of  Bermondsey,  is  the  contractor,  and  the  cost  of 
the  building  will  be  20,000/. 

| New  Bank  Buildings,  North  Bridge-street 
EDINBURGH.— These  buildings  will  be  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  North  Bridge-street,  with  frontages 
to  both  that  street  and  High-street.  The  plans  show 
buildings  five  stories  high  and  measuring  about 
100  ft.  from  the  pavement  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 

1 he  bank  office  is  placed  at  the  end  next  North  Bridge- 
street,  and  has  an  entrance  at  the  corner  of  the  two 
streets.  The  banking  room  is  30  ft.  square  and 
18  ft.  high,  and  will  be  lined  entirely  with  coloured 


tiles.  It  is  lighted  by  three  large  windows — two 
looking  out  on  North  Bridge-street  and  one  on 
High-street.  At  the  back  of  the  banking  room  is  a 
private  room  for  the  agent,  and  a stair  leads  down 
to  a basement.  Beyond  the  bank  are  three  shops 
entering  off  High-street,  and  beyond  the  shops  is  an 
open  archway  leading  to  the  lane  behind.  The 
architects  of  the  building,  which  will  cost  about 
15,000/.,  are  Messrs.  Sydney  Mitchell  & Wilson. 

Masonic  and  Volunteer  Halls,  Leyen,  N.b. 

The  foundation  stone  was  laid,  on  the  8th  inst.,  of 
these  buildings.  The  dimensions  of  the  building  are 
76  ft.  by  32  It.,  and  it  is  two  stories  high.  The 
armoury  and  reading-room  are  at  the  back.  A drill 
hall,  66  ft.  by  29J  ft.,  occupies  the  ground  floor  The 
Masonic  Hall  is  47  ft.  by  29^  ft.  Messrs.  A.  & A.  C. 
Dewar  are  the  architects. 

Liberal  Club,  Southport.— On  the  8th  inst. 
the  foundation  stones  of  a new  Liberal  Club  were 
laid  at  the  corner  of  Devonshire-road  and  Dawson- 
street,  High  Park,  Southport.  The  club  will  contain 
reading,  committee,  smoke,  library,  and  billiard 
rooms,  and  an  assembly-room.  There  will  be  a 
caretaker's  cottage  alongside,  and  altogether  the 
cost  will  be  about  1,000/.  Councillor  R.  Todd  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Sawyer  the  contractor. 

St.  Aldhelm's  Home,  Frome.— St.  Aldhelm’s 
Home  for  Boys  at  Frome  was  opened  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  on  the  4th  inst.  The  Home  was 
erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Peach,  of 
London,  and  Mr.  William  Pain,  of  London,  the  con- 
tractor being  Mr.  C.  Barnes,  of  Frome. 

Re-Modelling  of  Westhulme  Hospital, 
Oldham.— The  work  of  re-modelling  Westhulme 
Hospital  by  constructing  buildings  to  replace  the 
old  wooden  sheds  has  now  been  completed  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Heywood  & Ogden,  archi- 
tects, Oldham.  The  ward  block  provides  for  forty 
beds,  and  there  are  also  an  isolation  block,  laundry, 
entrance  buildings,  and  an  extension  of  the  adminis- 
trative building. 

Flats,  Hove. — A block  of  flats  is  to  be  erected  on 
the  St.  Aubyn's  estate,  Hove,  facing  the  sea  and 
having  a frontage  to  the  new  Medina  Esplanade, 
lhe  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Lainson  & 
Son,  architects,  of  Brighton,  with  the  assistance  and 
co-operation  of  Messrs.  Rolfe  & Matthews. 

Business  Premises,  Aberdeen.— The  plans  of 
the  buildings  for  the  Bon-Accord  Ice  and  Cold 
Storage  Company,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  George 
Coutts,  architect,  Aberdeen,  have  been  approved  by 
the  directors  of  the  company.  The  buildings  have 
a frontage  to  Poynernook-road  of  131  ft.  On  the 
west  they  stretch  along  Russell-road  for  a distance 
of  165  ft.,  and  on  the  east  and  south  they  are  shut  in 
by  fish-curing  yards. 

New  Cattle  Lairage  at  the  Markets, 
Belfast.— An  addition  to  the  Cattle  Market, 
Belfast,  has  just  been  completed.  The  addition 
consists  of  lairage  for  the  accommodation  of  300  or 
400  cattle,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Cattle 
Market.  The  work  was  carried  out  by  the  Sur- 
veyor’s Department,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  James  Munce,  Assistant  City  Surveyor,  with 
Mr.  Byers  as  clerk  of  works. 

New  Union  Offices,  Swansea.— The  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  recently  of  the  new  offices  for 
the  Swansea  Board  of  Guardians  in  Alexandra-road. 
The  building  is  to  be  constructed  of  red  brick  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  site  is  the  corner  piece 
of  ground  fronting  Pleasant-street,  and  lying  beneath 
Clifton-row.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  H. 

W.  Wills,  and  the  contract  was  let  to  Messrs.  Lloyd 
Bros,  for  6,500/. 

Constitutional  Club,  Hawick,  N.B.— The  pre- 
mises of  the  Hawick  Constitutional  Club,  erected  at 
a cost  of  between  3,000/.  and  4,000/.,  have  just  been 
opened.  The  premises  are  situated  in  Bourtree- 
place,  having  a frontage  of  93  ft.  there  and  78  ft.  to 
the  side  street.  The  front  portion  is  in  two  floors  ; 
the  back  portion  is  only  one  story  and  contains 
a billiard-room  with  six  tables.  There  is  a large 
hall  with  committee  and  card  rooms  to  the  left  and 
other  rooms  on  the  right.  A staircase  leads  to  the 
first  floor,  where  there  is  the  reading-room  and 
lecture  hall.  The  architect  is  Mr.  James  P.  Alison 
Hawick. 

New  Electric  Lighting  Station,  Belfast.— 
This  building,  which  the  Corporation  found  it  neces- 
sary to  erect  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
original  premises  to  supply  the  increasing  demand 
tor  electric  current  in  Belfast,  is  now  completed,  and 
was  opened  on  the  iSth  inst.  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  new  station  occupies  a position  at  the  corner  of 
East  Bridge-street  and  Lagan  Bank-road.  The 
ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  engine-house,  boiler- 
house,  with  space  for  economisers,  coal  bunkers, 
pump  house,  &c.,  battery  room,  men’s  mess  room, 
timekeeper's  room,  and  men’s  lavatory  accommuda- 
t,°n- ..The  engine  room,  a special  feature  of  the 
establishment,  is  very  spacious  and  lofty,  being 
200  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  has  its  waffs  lined  throughout 
with  coloured  glazed  bricks.  On  the  first  floor  are 
the  drawing,  general,  and  private  offices  for  the 
various  officials,  with  strong  room,  engineers'  room, 
store  room,  sample  room,  meter-testing  and  meter- 
store  rooms,  superintendent’s  room,  and  lavatory 
accommodation.  The  second  floor  is  arranged  as  a 
residential  flat  for  the  engineer-in-charge,  consisting 
of  a large  suite  of  bed  and  sitting-rooms,  with  bath, 
lavatory,  kitchen,  &c.  The  principal  fayade,  which 
is  towards  East  Bridge-street,  along  which  it 
extends  for  about  225  ft.,  is  effectively  treated  in 
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red  brick  and  Giffnock  stone  in  the  style  of  the 
English  Renaissance.  The  principal  entrance,  which 
is  not  yet  completed,  will  be  from  East  Bridge- 
street.  The  chimney  has  been  given  a decorative 
character,  the  red  brick  being  relieved  with  courses 
of  artificial  stone,  with  a cornice  and  mouldings  of 
the  same  material.  The  height  is  180  ft.,  and  the 
base  26  ft.  6 in.  It  is  carried  on  154  round  timber 
piles.  The  various  departments  of  the  establish- 
ment have  been  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  dupli- 
cated should  the  public  requirements  necessitate  an 
increase  in  the  accommodation.  The  contract  for 
the  building  was  secured  by  the  contractors  on 
July  1,  1897,  and  the  whole  building  has  been  com- 
pleted in  a little  over  twelve  months.  The  piling  of 
the  building,  a separate  contract,  was  done  by  the 
same  contractors.  The  1,190  piles  were  driven  in 
thirty-seven  days,  or  an  average  of  thirty-two  piles 
per  day.  The  constructional  ironwork  was  supplied 
by  Mr.  James  M’Millan,  Glasgow,  through  his 
Belfast  agents,  Messrs.  Scott  & Rea.  and  the  castings 
by  Messrs.  Stephen  Cotton  & Co.,  Belfast.  The 
plumbing  work  has  been  done  bv  Mr.  Harrison 
M'Cloy.  and  the  painting  by  Messrs.  George  Morrow 
& Son.  All  the  work  was  carried  on  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  clerk  of  works, 
Mr.  James  Moore.  The  architects  for  the  work  were 
Messrs.  Graeme-Watt  & Tulloch,  and  the  contractors 
for  the  entire  work  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Stewart. 

New  Manufacturing  works  for  Messrs. 
Chubb  & Sons.— -Sir  G.  H.  Chubb  laid  the  founda- 
tion stone  on  the  10th  inst.  of  new  lock  manu- 
facturing works  which  are  being  erected  at  Wolver- 
hampton for  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Chubb  & Son,  of 
London.  The  occasion  was  also  the  eightieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  business.  The 
new  works  are  near  to  the  London  and  North- 
Western  railway  station.  The  site  was  purchased 
from  the  Corporation  ; the  buildings,  which  are  being 
erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  C.  H.  M.  Mileham,  ot 
Lincoln's  Inn-fields  (Mr.  F.  T.  Beck,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, acting  with  him  as  local  superintending 
architect),  will  form  frontages  to  four  thoroughfares. 
The  superficial  area  of  the  workshops,  &c.,  will  be 
about  20,000 ft.,  and  over  300  windows  are  provided 
for.  The  superstructure  will  be  of  brickwork,  with 
Darley  Dale  stone  dressings  ; the  steps,  door  sills, 
and  stairs  being  of  Portland  stone.  Tipton  bricks 
are  used  for  the  general  work,  with  King's 
Stourbridge  red  brick  facings  to  the  main 
buildings  ; the  interior  of  the  vestibule,  show- 
room, and  offices  having  a dado  of  Ruabon  glazed 
bricks  with  Stanley's  buff  brick  facings  above. 
The  paving  of  the  basement  rooms  will  be  of  Val  de 
Travers  asphalt  laid  on  concrete  ; the  show-room 
and  ground  floor  offices  will  be  paved  with  Duffy’s 
pitch-pine  blocks  ; the  floors  of  the  workshops  will 
be  of  deal,  3 in.  thick.  Every  story  will  be  provided 
with  washing  and  lavatory  accommodation,  and  a 
large  dining-hall  or  mess-room,  with  kitchen 
attached,  will  be  provided.  External  iron  stairs  are 
arranged  from  the  upper  floors.  On  the  ground 
floor  the  principle  entrance  is  at  the  angle  of  Rail- 
way-street  and  Chubb-street  into  a hexagonal  vesti- 
bule leading  to  the  show-room,  the  manager's  and 
clerks'  offices,  packing  and  store  rooms  for  finished 
work.  The  central  courtyard  is  entered  by  a cart- 
way from  Chubb-street,  and  from  this  are  approached 
the  general  store-room  for  materials  (of  which  there 
is  one  on  each  floor  except  the  fourth),  the  key- 
finishing room,  smithy,  engine-room,  machine  shop, 
about  44  ft.  by  30  ft.,  ashpit,  coal  and  breeze 
store,  iron  store,  and  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
upper  floors.  The  timekeeper's  room  is  placed  be- 
tween the  cartway  (by  which  also  the  workmen 
enter)  and  the  vestibule,  so  as  to  have  command  of 
both  entrances.  Additional  storage  is  also  proviJed 
in  a basement  beneath  a portion  of  the  buildings  at 
the  angle  of  Railway-street  and  Long-street.  Mr. 
H.  Gough,  of  Wolverhampton,  is  the  builder. 

New  Fever  Hospitals,  Leeds.— The  new  fever 
hospitals  erected  by  the  Leeds  Corporation  at 
Manston,  at  a cost  of  about  40,000/.,  were  opened 
on  the  ist  inst.  The  site,  which  is  some  ninety- 
eight  acres  in  extent,  is  about  three  miles  from  the 
city.  Entering  the  hospital  grounds  by  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  from  the  Tadcaster-road,  imme- 
diately on  the  left  is  the  porter's  lodge,  and  on  the 
right  the  mortuary.  Some  little  distance  along  the 
drive  and  on  the  left  is  the  mansion,  to  which  have 
been  added  offices  for  clerk,  a waiting-room  for 
patients'  friends,  store-rooms,  servants’  mess-room, 
and  the  hospital  kitchen.  Directly  opposite  the 
mansion,  looking  west,  and  some  400  ft.  distant,  are 
four  double  pavilions,  the  three  farthest  of  which 
are  for  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  the  nearest 
being  intended  as  a temporary  nurses'  home. 
The  pavilions  are  arranged  in  diamond  form, 
their  long  axes  running  almost  directly  north 
and  south,  with  a distance  of  124  ft.  clear 
between  the  east  and  west  pavilions,  and  230  ft. 
between  the  north  and  south  pavilions.  The 
four  pavilions  are  connected  with  the  adminis- 
trative block,  and  the  laundry  by  an  open  covered 
corridor,  broken  at  intervals  to  allow  an  ambulance 
drive  to  pass  completely  round  each  pavilion.  At 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  hospital  grounds  are 
the  laundry,  boiler  and  engine  houses,  disinfector 
and  disinfecting-rooms,  and  near  them  a small  iso- 
lation pavilion  for  six  patients.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  estate  and  mansion  (some  832  ft.  distant  from 
the  mansion)  are  two  pavilions  for  the  treatment  of 
persons  suffering  from  smallpox.  One  of  these  is  a 


permanent  brick  structure,  the  other  a wooden 
temporary  erection,  each  having  its  own  adminis- 
trative building.  At  a short  distance  away  is  a 
mortuary  and  a laundry.  There  are  three  pavilions 
for  scarlet  fever,  each  being  one  story  in  height,  and 
all  are  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  with  their 
greater  axes  nearly  north  and  south.  Each  pavilion 
contains  twenty-two  beds,  having  two  wards  of  ten 
beds,  out  of  each  of  which  opens  a small  ward  of 
one  bed  for  a private  patient  or  isolation  purposes. 

On  arrival,  the  patient  is  admitted  into  a little  lobby, 
attached  to  which  is  a small  waiting-room.  These 
are  in  a separate  building  on  the  east  side  of  the 
main  block.  This  annexe  also  contains  a store- 
room for  patients’  clothing,  a food  store-room, 
a brush-room,  and  a coal  store.  It  is  con- 
nected by  a covered  corridor  with  open  sides, 
with  a larger  lobbv  in  the  pavilion  proper. 
From  each  side  of  this  larger  lobby  a door  leads  to 
one  or  other  of  the  principal  wards  already 
mentioned,  and  from  the  side  remote  from  the 
entrance  another  door  admits  into  the  ward  kitchen. 
This  latter  room  has  a large  window  on  its  farther 
west  side,  and  two  small  windows  looking  into  the 
two  private  wards.  There  are  also  two  doors  lead- 
ing from  this  room  to  the  two  large  wards.  In  each 
private,  or  isolation,  ward  there  are,  besides  the 
doorway  into  the  main  ward,  two  windows  to  the 
outside,  and  a fixed  window  into  the  ward  kitchen, 
and  a fireplace.  The  two  main  wards  are  each  65  ft. 
long  by  25  ft.  wide.  Accommodation  is  provided  in 
the  new  premises  for  06  scarlet  fever  patients,  5S 
smallpox  cases,  and  6 isolation  cases,  a total  of  130. 
The  various  contracts  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
undermentioned  firms  Bricklayers,’  masons',  and 
joiners’  work,  Messrs.  Wm.  Irwin  & Co.,  Leeds  ; 
plumbing  work,  Messrs.  W.  & C.  Barrand,  Leeds  ; 
slating,  &c.,  Messrs.  Atkinson,  Leeds  ; painting,  Mr. 

J.  Robinson,  Mr.  A.  Bateman,  and  Messrs.  Grisdale, 
all  of  Leeds ; plastering  and  tiling,  Messrs.  A. 
and  s.  Wheater,  Cal verley,  Leeds;  hot-water  appa- 
ratus, Messrs.  Dargue,  Griffiths,  & Co.,  Liverpool  ; 
laundry  apparatus,  Messrs.  Bradford  & Co.,  Man- 
chester ; steam  cooking  apparatus,  Messrs.  Davis 
& Co.,  London  ; covered  ways,  Messrs.  Sloan  & 
Davidson,  Leeds  ; faience  stoves,  the  Leeds  Fire- 
clay Company  ; ranges,  gas  cooking  stoves,  &c., 
Messrs.  Dixon  & Co.  and  Messrs.  Hurst  & Leach. 
Leeds  ; boilers,  Messrs.  Clayton,  Son,  & Co., 
Hunslet,  Leeds  ; disinfecting  apparatus,  Messrs. 
Defries  & Co.,  Houndsditch,  London  ; smith  and 
founder's  work,  Mr.  Wm.  Horsfall,  Leeds  ; entrance 
gates  and  hot  water  system  for  smallpox  pavilion. 
Messrs.  T.  Green  & Son,  Leeds  ; roads,  sewers,  gas 
and  water  mains,  Leeds  Corporation.  Mr.  E.  Bell 
has  acted  as  clerk  of  works,  and  the  City  Engineer, 
who  prepared  the  plans  of  the  hospital,  has  been 
represented  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Martin. 

A New  Arcade  for  Birmingham.— Another 
arcade  is  to  be  built  in  Birmingham,  between  New- 
street  and  High-street,  independently  of  the  one 
alreadv  projected  by  the  City  Arcades  Company  in 
connexion  with  their  scheme  for  erecting  an  arcade 
between  Corporation-street  and  High-street.  The 
plans,  prepared  bv  Messrs.  Essex,  Nicol,  & Good- 
man, provide  for  the  construction  of  an  arcade  from 
New-street  to  the  Louvre,  in  High-street,  and  join- 
ing at  right  angles  the  arcade  about  to  be  com- 
menced by  the  City  Arcades  Company,  between 
High-street  and  Corporation-street.  Under  the  new 
scheme  there  will  be  three  shops  fronting  New- 
street,  with  entrance  to  professional  and  other 
offices  above,  and  fourteen  shops  in  the  arcade,  over 
which  are  to  be  ranges  of  offices  and  show-rooms. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  a large  cafe  underneath 
the  whole  of  the  front  block  of  buildings,  with 
entrance  from  the  arcade  and  a staircase  down  from 
one  of  the  New-street  shops.  The  arcade  is  to  be 
three  stories  in  height.  The  arcade  passage  is  to  be 
repeated  in  the  basement  as  a kind  of  lower  arcade, 
the  shop-fronts  in  the  upper  portion  being  continued 
downwards,  while  narrow  openings  in  front,  pro- 
tected by  ornamental  iron  rails,  will  enable  the 
goods  exposed  in  the  show-rooms  to  be  seen  from 
the  upper  passage.  In  order  that  as  much  daylight 
as  possible  may  be  admitted  to  the  basement,  the 
floor  of  the  upper  passage  will  be  formed  "i  glass 
prisms  and  the  basement  shops  will  also  be  lighted 
at  the  rear  by  skylights.  The  first  section  of  the 
City  Arcades  contract  is  only  from  High-street  to 
about  half  way  towards  Union  Passage,  but  as  the 
Louvre  Arcade  is  expected  to  be  constructed  at  the 
same  time,  there  will  be  a complete  arcade  joining 
New-street  with  High-street  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  L.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  arcade  is  roughly 
estimated  at  25,000 /. — Birmingham  Post. 

Public  Baths,  Tunbridge  Wells.— New  swim- 
ming-baths were  opened  on  the  5th  inst.  in  Munson- 
roach  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  accommodation  pro- 
vided in  the  baths  is  as  follows  : — Ladies' 
department,  two  first  and  four  second-class  slipper 
baths.  Gentlemen's  department,  four  first  and  six- 
second-class  slipper  baths.  The  swimming-bath 
has  a water  area  of  90  ft.  by  35  ft.,  and  is  6 ft.  6 in. 
deep  at  the  deep  end  and  3 ft.  0 in.  at  the  shallow 
end.  The  bath  is  formed  of  concrete,  with  walls 
lined  with  white  glazed  bricks,  and  bottom  paved 
with  white  marble  mosaic.  The  bath-room  itself  is 
105  ft.  long  bv  55  ft.  wide.  The  walls,  for  a height 
of  ’ 8 ft.,  are  lined  with  cream  glazed  bricks,  with 
chocolate  bands,  and  above  that  level  with  red 
bricks.  The  footways  are  all  of  coloured  marble 
mosaic.  The  roof,  which  is  55  ft.  span,  and  40  ft. 


high,  from  floor  to  apex  of  lantern,  was  constructed 

bv  Messrs.  Main,  of  Glasgow.  The  dressing  boxes, 
of  which  there  are  fifty,  are  of  pitch  pine,  and  over 
them  is  a gallery  capable  of  holding  400  spectators. 
Mr.  W.  Mellor  (Borough  Surveyor)  has  been  the 
architect  of  the  new  baths.  Subways  give  access  to 
all  pipes  and  drains.  The  electric  light  from  the 
borough  works  supply  will  be  used  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  baths,  wliich  have  cost  10,000/.  Messrs. 
Longlev  & Co.,  of  Crawley,  were  the  contractors, 
and  "Messrs.  Bradford,  of  Salford,  have  done  the 
engineering  work. 

Creighton  Memorial,  Carlisle.  — On  the 
6th  inst.  the  Right  Hon.  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  unveiled  the  monument  which  has 
been  erected  at  Carlisle,  in  a shubbery  at  the  south 
end  of  Eden  Bridge,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  1\. 
Creighton.  The  monument  is  a column  of  Portland 
stone,  about  32  ft.  in  height.  It  stands  on  a 
base  formed  ' of  steps  of  Portland  stone, 
approached  by  steps  of  Lazonby  stone,  and 
consists  of  a trilateral  pedestal  and  cylindrical 
shaft  surmounted  by  a figure  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon.  On  one  of  the  faces  of  the  pedestal  is  a 
bronze  medallion  portrait  of  Mr.  Creighton.  The 
column  was  designed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson,  Car- 
lisle, and  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley, 
London.  The  artist  who  modelled  the  medallion, 
was  Mr.  L.  Chavalliand,  London. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Street  Improvements,  Leicester.  — Colonel 
Durnford,  R.E.,  one  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  Inspectors,  recently  held  an  inquiry  on  behalf 
of  that  body  at  the  Town  Hall  with  reference  to  the 
application  of  the  Town  Council  for  the  Board  s 
sanction  to  the  purchase  of  property  in  Granbv- 
place  and  Halford-street,  and  the  appropriation  of 
sale  moneys  to  such  purpose  ; and  to  the  borrowing 
of  7,912/.’  lor  street  improvement  and  sewerage 
purposes. 

Drainage  Scheme,  Hayes,  Bucks.— Mr.  E.  A. 
Sandford  Fawcett,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  recently  held  an 
enquiry  at  Hayes,  into  the  application  of  the 
Uxbridge  Rural  District  Council  for  sanction  to 
borrow  10,000/.  for  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 
for  the  parish  of  Hayes.  Mr.  C.  VVoodbridge,  Clerk 
to  the  District  Council,  explained  that  the  scheme 
had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Anstie,  and  he 
estimated  the  cost  as  being  9,575*-  3s-  3^- 

Manchester  Sewage  in  the  Mersey. — At  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the 
Liverpool  City  Council,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  Isaac 
Turner  drew  attention  to  the  amount  of  refuse  from 
Manchester  which,  he  said,  was  deposited  in  the 
Mersey.  He  was  given  to  understand  that  hundreds 
of  tons  of  refuse  were  discharged  into  the  river 
without  its  having  undergone  any  process  of  filtra- 
tion or  having  been  passed  through  a destructor. 
This,  he  considered,  constituted  an  absolute  danger 
to  the  city  and  a nuisance,  drifting,  as  the  refuse 
did,  with  each  turn  of  the  tide.  It  was  becoming 
a scandal,  and  ought  to  be  stopped. — Mr.  \V. 
Roberts  stated  that  the  Manchester  Corporation 
had  two  large  barges,  one  carrying  1,000  tons  and 
the  other  600  tons.  The  refuse  was  put  into  sealed 
tanks,  and  it  was  discharged  outside  the  bar  light- 
ship. He  was  given  to  understand  that  about  1.500 
or  1,600  tons  of  putrid  matter  were  thrown  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  and,  if  so,  it  was  a 
danger  to  Liverpool.  Some  action  ought  to  be 
taken  to  stop  it.— Mr.  Shelmerdine  pointed  out  that 
crude  sewage  from  Oldham  was  being  turned  into 
the  Ship  Canal  and  that  it  was  bound  to  come  into 
the  Mersev  sooner  or  later.  Dr.  Hope  (Medical 
Officer)  thought  that  the  attention  of  the  conserva- 
tors of  the  Mersey  ought  to  be  called  to  the  matter. 
Ultimately  the  Committee  directed  Dr.  Hope  and 
the  city  engineer  to  report  to  the  Committee  as  to 
the  deposits  of  refuse  by  the  Manchester  Corpora- 
tion in  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  discharge  of 
refuse  into  the  Ship  Canal. 

THE  SCARCITY  OF  Leeds  WATER.— The  storage 
of  water  in  Leeds  reservoirs  on  the  13th  inst.  was 
77S  million  gallons,  as  against  1,122  million  gallons 
on  the  corresponding  day  a year  ago.  The  present,, 
supply  is  equal  to  thirty  and  a half  days,  while  a :it 
the  same  time  last  year  the  storage  was  equal  to1-' 
forty-five  davs’  supply.  The  Waterworks  Com- 
mittee appeal’for  further  consideration  in  the  saving 
of  water. 

Sewerage  Scheme,  Morecambe.— A public 
inquiry  was  held  on  the  14th  inst.  at  the  Morecambe 
Council  offices  before  Colonel  W.  Langton  Coke, 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  into  an  appli- 
cation by  the  Morecambe  District  Council  to  borrow 
60.000 1.  for  purposes  of  sewerage  and  sewage  dis- 
posal and  also  1,390/.  for  works  of  private  street 
improvements.  Mr.  H.  B.  Nicholls,  the  Engineer, 
in  explaining  the  scheme,  said  it  provided  for  an 
aggregate  of  60,000  people.  The  sewage  works 
would  take  about  three  years  to  complete,  and  by 
that  time  the  population  would  be  about  15,000,  for 
which  provision  should  be  made  during  five  months 
of  the  year.  For  about  three  months  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  visiting  season  the  popu- 
lation would  be  increased  to  25,000,  and  during  the 
summer  months  to  45.00°,  and  on  that  basis  the 
population  was  in  the  future  likely  to  reach  6o,oco. 

Condition  of  Yarmouth  Rows.— The  question 
o'  the  health  of  Yarmouth  was  one  of  the  principal 
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subjects  dealt  with  by  the  Yarmouth  Town  Council 

on  the  nth  inst.  The  Sanitary  Committee  a month 
ago  delegated  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and 
the  Surveyor  the  duty  of  indicating  the  local 

plague  spots.”  These  officers  now  reported  that 
they  had  visited  two  “ sample  districts  within  the 
town  walls  which  contained  dwellings  of  the  kind 
that  were  the  source  of  such  frequent  complaint.” 
On  the  presentation  of  the  list  of  houses  condemned 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  owners  be 
served  with  notices  under  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  with  the  view  to  such 
houses  being  closed  unless  made  fit  for  human 
habitation.  The  Town  Clerk  was  instructed  to  take 
proceedings  accordingly. 

Southampton  Docks. — On  October  12,  1838, 
was  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  first  dock  at 
Southampton,  and  on  the  12th  inst.  the  coping- 
stone  was  laid  of  the  new  deep-water  quays.  After 
Mr.  John  Aird,  jun.,  had,  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
tractors for  the  works,  presented  the  Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
with  a silver  trowel,  cement  (presented  bv  the 
Engineers,  Messrs.  Galbraith  & Church)  was  laid  on 
the  stone,  which  was  then  lowered  into  position. 
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STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION . 

Windows,  Allonby.— At  Allonby,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Cumberland,  three  stained  glass  windows 
have  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church 
They  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Wailes  & Strang,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  In  the  centre  compartment  is 
shown  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  with  St.  John  and 
the  Virgin  Mary  on  either  side  ; the  distant  city  of 
Jerusalem  being  seen  in  the  background.  The  two 
side  compartments  are  filled  with  subjects  illus- 
trating Christ  stilling  the  storm  and  the  calling  of  St 
Peter.  b 

Memorial  Window,  Bodmin.— A stained  glass 
window  has  been  placed  in  Bodmin  Church  in 
memory  of  the  late  Colonel  Gilbert,  C.B.  The 
window  is  placed  in  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  and 
the  subject  illustrated  is  the  “ Te  Deum.”  The  work 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of 
London. 


FOREIGN. 

France.— M.  Charles  Lucas  has  asked  the  Muni- 
cipal Administration  to  place  a commemorative 
tablet  on  the  house  bearing  the  No.  264  in  the  Rue 

Mouttetard,  where  Charles  Gamier  was  born. 

There  is  a talk  of  turning  the  fine  park  at  Mont- 
martre, belonging  to  Baron  Michel  de  Vretaigne  into 
a public  square.  There  is  also  talk  of  turning 
the  large  Avenue  de  Breteuil,  which  leads  to  the 
back  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  into  a public 
square.- — M.  Albert  Maignan,  has  just  finished 
the  whole  decoration,  with  which  he  was  entrusted 
by  the  State,  for  the  foyer  of  the  Opera  Comique 
1 his  great  decoration  includes  a ceiling  and 
vertical  panels,  measuring  altogether  about  140 

superficial  metres. The  Chamber  of  Commerce 

of  Marseilles  has  just  commissioned  M.  Alphonse 
Moutte,  Director  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
in  that  town,  to  paint  two  large  pictures  for  the 
1900  Exhibition.  Theyiwill  represent  “ the  old  port 
of  Marseilles”  and  "a  view  of  the  present  ports 

from  the  lighthouse.” A museum  of  ceramique 

art  is  shortly  to  be  organised  at  Lille. Important 

works,  estimated  to  cost  about  1,084,000  francs  are 
to  be  undertaken  at  Paimpol  (C.'.tes  clu  No'rd) 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  tidal  basins  in  the  port 

of  that  town. A new  Hotel  des  Postes  is  shortly 

to  be  made  at  Limoges  in  the  quartier  Viraclaud 
——There  is  a talk  of  erecting  the  statue  of  Alfred 
de  Musset  in  the  Place  du  Theatre  Franyais  The 
statue  is  by  M.  Mercie. On  Sunday  last  a monu- 

ment was  inaugurated  at  Chaumontin  memory  of  the 
trench  soldiers  who  died  in  the  war  of  1870.  This 
monument,  which  is  the  work  of  M.  Tony  Noel, 
represents  an  officer  leaning  on  a broken  gun,  sup- 
porting in  his  arms  a wounded  soldier  who  crowns 
a winged  figure  symbolising  the  genius  of  France. 
Ihe  monument  stands  on  a quadrangular  pedestal 
a‘rmt  six  metres  high,  decorated  with  trophies,  war- 
2 Attributes,  and  foliage.  A bronze  lion  decorates 
the  foot,  and  different  inscriptions  are  engraved  on 

the  base,  which  is  of  Vosges  granite. M 

Vaudremer,  member  of  the  Institute,  has  been 
elected  member  of  the  Conseil  Superieur  des  Beaux- 

Arts  in  place  of  the  late  Charles  Gamier. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight, 
of  M.  Camille  Martin,  painter,  who  also  executed 
decorative  designs,  and  exhibited  every  year,  at  the 
New  Salon,  artistic  bindings  in  a mosaic  of  leather, 


-....  — ~.i,  artistic  bindings  m u mosaic  or  leather, 
showing  much  taste  and  invention.  M.  Martin  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris  to 
prepare,  for  the  Galliera  Museum,  a binding  having 
'or  subject  the  ancient  trades  and  corporations  of 

Paris. The  death  is  also  announced  of  M.  Pabst, 

winter,  and  pupil  of  Charles  Comte,  who  had 
Jeen  long  an  exhibitor  in  the  annual  Salons.  He 
obtained  a medal  in  the  Salon  of  1874. 

An  Australian  Mining  and  Geological 
MUSEUM.— Sydney  possesses  a large  and  well- 
trranged  mining  and  geological  museum,  which  has 
>een  practically  co-existent  with  the  New  South 
Vales  Department  of  Mines.  It  resembles  in  its 
unctions  such  institutions  as  the  London  Museum 
u Practical  Geology,  the  Museum  of  the  Mining 


Bureau  of  California,  the  Calcutta  Geological 
Museum,  and  the  Ottowa  Geological  Museum. 
Museums  are  attached  to  most  geological  surveys 
and  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  'of  Mines  and  the 
Transvaal  Republic  are  now  actively  engaged  in 
establishing  mineral  collections.  The  Sydney  museum 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  March  6,  1876.  In 

1881  the  collections  were  removed  to  the  buildings 
in  which  the  Sydney  International  Exhibition  of 
1879  was  held,  and  were  destroyed  in  the  con- 
flagration to  which  it  fell  a prey  in  September, 

1882  some  50,000  specimens  being  lost.  Subsequently 
the  nucleus  of  a fresh  collection  was  opened  in 
Sydney,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  about 
15,000  specimens  on  view  in  a large  building  in  the 
Sydney  Domain,  a public  reserve  near  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  leading  Government  offices.  The 
exhibits  include  a fine  collection  of  mineral  and  rock 
specimens,  the  great  majority  of  these  being  New 
South  Wales  ores,  also  another  of  fossils,  exemplify- 
ing the  stratigraphy  of  New  South  Wales,  tableted 
and  arranged  stratigraphically  in  cases  round 
the  walls  in  ascending  geological  order.  Of  the 
central  floor  space,  one-half  is  occupied  by 
colonial  ores  and  substances  of  economic  value, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  rock-forming  minerals 
and  a number  of  foreign  ores.  In  every  respect 
the  strictly  scientific  aspect  has  been  subor- 
dinated to  that  which  is  commercial  and 
practical,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  make  a general 
collection  of  minerals.  The  object  of  the  museum 
is  to  illustrate  the  geology,  and  more  particularly 
the  mining  geology,  of  New  South  Wales;  this 
being  supplemented,  so  far  as  space  will  permit,  by 
carefully  chosen  specimens  from  foreign  mining  dis- 
tricts. The  guiding  principal  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  mining  exhibits,  which  constitute  bvfar  the  most 
prominent  section,  is  to  illustrate  the  occurrence  of 
the  mineral  deposits  by  representative  specimens  of 
ore,  country  rock,  associated  minerals,  &c.  All  the 
ores  of  a given  metal  are  placed  near  one  another 
and  arranged  geographically.  Thus,  a visitor  con- 
sulting the  foreign  copper  series  will  find  each  im- 
portant copper-mining  centre  in  the  world  illus- 
trated in  the  manner  just  referred  to,  the  ores  of  each 
district  being  placed  together,  irrespective  of  their 
nature. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
—The  firm  of  Messrs.  D.  & J.  Tullis,  Kilbowie  Iron 
Works,  has  been  formed  into  a limited  company 
and  henceforth  takes  the  title  of  “ D.  & f.  Tullis 
Limited." 

Claim  for  a Scaffold  Accident. — At  the  Croy- 
don County  Court  on  the  nth  inst.,  George  Davies, 
a carpenter,  Thornton  Heath,  brought  an  action  under 
the  Employers’  Liability  Act  against  Henry  Young, 
of  Herne  Hill,  his  employer,  to  recover  the  sum  of 
50/.  damages  for  injuries  sustained  on  March  28  by 
tailing  from  a ladder  while  working  at  the  extension 
of  Thornton  Heath  Polytechnic.  The  plaintiff's 
case  was  that  he  fell  because  the  ladder  did  not 
project  sufficiently  beyond  the  level  of  a landing  on 
the  scallold,  so  that  it  could  serve  as  a handrail.  It 
was  only  4 ft.  6 in.  from  the  floor  of  the  scaffold 
whereas  it  should  have  been  at  least  6 ft.  Judgment 
was  given  for  the  plaintiff  for  50 /. 

Electric  Lighting,  Tunbridge  Wells.— At 
the  Town  Hall,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Sandford 
Fawcett,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  held  an  inquiry  on  behalf  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  respecting  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Corporation  of  Tunbridge  Wells  to 
secure  another  loan  of  15,000/.  for  electric  light 
extension  purposes.  The  Town  Clerk  said  that  two 
electric  lighting  loans  had  already  been  sanctioned 
—one  in  1S93  of  13,000/.,  and  another  in  1S95  of 
12,000/.  At  the  initial  stage  of  the  electric  lighting 
scheme  Mr.  Preece  had  advised  a tentative  outlay 
of  13,000/.  which  would  meet  the  expenses  of  4,000 
glow  and  thirty-five  arc  lamps.  There  had  been  an 
increase  of  from  13,000  to  20,000  glow  lamps.  The 
gross  revenue  last  year  was  4,208/.,  and  this  year 
5,094/.  The  gross  profit  to  March  23,  1897,  was  10 
per  cent.  At  the  end  of  March,  1S98,  the  number 
of  consumers  was  350,  and  the  number  of  streets 
illuminated  was  now  fifty-seven.  The  mileage  of 
cable  was  eighteen  in  1897,  And  there  were  thirty 
miles  at  present.  Mr.  Boot,  electrical  engineer,  gave 
formal  evidence. 

Croydon  Municipal  Officers’ Association. 

At  a meeting,  held  in  June  last,  of  public  officials  of 
the  Corporation  of  Croydon,  the  Croydon  Rural 
District  Council,  and  the  Croydon  School  Board, 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  advisa- 
bility of  forming  a local  association  of  such  officers, 
a representative  (provisional)  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  and  to  report  upon  the 
same.  A general  meeting,  over  which  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  Clerk  to  the  Croydon  Rural  District 
Council,  presided,  and  at  which  there  was  a large 
attendance,  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Friday, 
September  30,  to  receive  the  Committee's  report. 
The  Committee,  recognising  the  success  already 
achieved  by  other  similar  associations,  notably  those 
of  Liverpool  and  Hull,  reported  favourably  upon 
the  scheme,  submitted  to  the  meeting  a code  of 
rules,  and  suggested  that  the  association  be  called 
"The  Croydon  Municipal  Officers’  Association,”  and 
that  its  objects  be  (a)  to  promote  a knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  local  government,  and  (/>)  to 
provide  means  of  social  intercourse  and  recrea- 


tion amongst  its  members.  These  suggestions, 
together  with  the  rules,  were  adopted.  The 
members  then  elected  Mr.  W.  Gunner  (Borough 
Accountant),  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  John  Ear- 
wicker  (Borough  Engineer's  Department),  Hon. 
Secretary,  and  their  Executive  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that 
the  Mayor  of  Croydon  (Mr.  Councillor  S.  G. 
Edridge)  had  kindly  consented  to  become  President, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  Vice-Presidents  — 
Aldermen  Sir  Frederick  Edridge,  F.  Foss,  S.  Lee 
Rymer,  Martin  Taylor,  J.  Thrift,  and  D.  B.  Miller  ; 
Councillors  T.  Dobson,  F.  King,  G.  Shirley  ■ Mr  T 
Salter  Whiter  and  J.  W.  Williams  (Chairm'an  and 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Croydon  District  Council); 
Mr.  F.  Parsons  Smith  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  H. 
Randolph  (Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Croydon  School  Board)  ; and  Mr.  E.  Mawdesley 
(Town  Clerk  of  Croydon).  The  Hon.  Secretary 
announced  that  the  Town  Clerk  had  promised  tb 
read  a paper  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association, 
which  will  be  held  on  Friday,  October  28,  at  8 p.m 
Reredos,  St.  Faith’s  Church,  Lincoln.— A 
new  reredos  in  St.  Faith’s  Church,  Lincoln,  was 
dedicated  on  the  5th  inst.  The  reredos,  designed  by 
Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler,  of  Durham,  the  architect  of 
the  church,  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Bowman, 
oi  Stamford,  the  builders.  The  large  figures  have 
been  carved  by  Mr.  Milburn,  of  York,  and  the  whole 
of  the  painting  and  decoration  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  O.  Powell,  church 
decorator,  Lincoln. 

Plumbers’  Classes,  Perth. — The  winter  ses- 
~;in  01  t,le  plumbing  classes  connected  with  the 
National  Registration  of  Plumbers  in  conjunction 
with  the  Perth  School  Board  was  opened  last 
Saturday  night  in  the  Science  Room  of  the  Perth 
Academy  by  a lecture  by  Dr.  John  S.  Lumsden. 
Mr.  James  Ramsay,  chairman  of  the  Evening 
Continuation  Classes  Committee,  presided,  and 
amongst  those  present  were  ex-Bailie  M'Neil,  Mr 
B.  H.  Miller,  solicitor,  Mr.  Ellison,  technical 
instructor,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Watson.  The  Chairman 
m Ins  opening  remarks,  said  that  he  saw  in  this 
new  departure  an  indication  of  the  progress  they 
were  making  in  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
science  teaching,  and  especially  of  technical  instruc- 
“?"•  „After  Dr-  Lumsden  had  delivered  his  lecture, 
Mr.  Wm.  Watson,  in  the  course  of  a few  observa- 
tions, said  that  the  practical  classes  had  for  four  or 
hve  years  been  conducted  with  splendid  results,  and  ' 
they  now  had  the  advantage  of  a teacher  in  the 
science  subjects  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Lumsden.  The 
Chairman  then  presented  the  certificates  gained 
last  session  by  John  Morton  and  David  Welsh  in 
the  examination  held  under  the  graded  syllabus  of 
the  Plumbers'  Company. 

Proposed  Salford  Improvements. — On  the 
21st  inst.  Major-General  Crozier,  R.E.,  an  inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at 
the  Salford  Town  Hall  into  the  application  of  the 
Corporation  for  the  approval  of  the  modification  of 
the  scheme  relating  to  the  borough,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Local  Government  Board's  provi- 
sional order  (Housing  of  Working  Classes  Act,  1891) 
and  for  power  to  borrow  45.040/.  for  the  purpose  of 
the  housing  of  the  poor,  8,000/.  for  public  walks  and 
pleasure  grounds,  3,200/.  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing half  the  cost  of  widening  Regent-road  Bridge, 
and  10,765/.  for  various  street  improvements. 

CARPENTERS’  Hall  Lectures.— The  first  of  the 
autumn  course  of  free  lectures  to  students  on  building 
and  sanitary  construction  at  Carpenters’  Hall 
London  Wall,  was  delivered  on  Thursday  last  week 
by  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  the  subject  of  the 
lecture  being  "Sites,  Foundations,  and  Sanitary 
Requirements.”  Before  delivering  his  lecture 
Professor  Smith  referred  to  the  nature  and  object  of 
the  course,  remarking  that  the  lectures  were  intended 
to  lead  up  to  the  examination  which  is  held  in 
December.  It  had  been  decided  to  make  the  lectures 
of  each  lecturer  more  or  less  a little  course  of 
consecutive  instruction  in  themselves.  Previously 
each  lecture  had  been  given  by  a different  lecturer 
whereas  this  year  he  would  give  two  lectures 
Professor  Banister  Fletcher  would  deliver  two  (on 
sanitary  construction,  warming,  and  ventilation)  the 
concluding  lecture  being  by  Mr.  J.  Bartlett.  Pro- 
lessor  Smith  then  proceeded  with  his  lecture. 

Dorchester  Main  Roads  Maintenance  Arbi- 
tration.—The  Town  Council  of  Dorchester  have 
now  received  the  award  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  regard  to  the  inquiry  held  at  Dorchester 
by  one  of  their  Inspectors  on  Tuesdav,  July  19  as 
to  the  difference  between  the  Dorsetshire  County 
Council  and  the  Town  Council  as  to  the  amount  of 
contribution  payable  by  the  former  body  to  the 
latter  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  main  roads  for  the  year  ending  March  31  1897 
The  amount  claimed  by  the  Town  Council  was 
849/.  4s.  id.  The  County  Council  paid  651/  15s  ad 
leaving  a balance  of  197/.  Ss.  9d.  in  dispute.  Out  of 
the  amount  of  S49/.  4s.  id.  claimed  by  the  Council 
the  Local  Government  Board  have  now  made  an 
order  that  the  County  Council  shall  pay  821/.  Ss.  2d. 

Thus  the  Town  Council  have  an  award  for  the  pay- 
ment of  169/.  1 2s.  iod.  out  of  a balance  of  107/ 

Ss.  qd.  in  dispute.  For  the  footpath  improvements 
166/.  1 os.  2d.  was  claimed,  and  163/.  16s.  Gd. 
allowed  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  This 
sum  to  be  paid  by  the  County  Council  to  the  Town 
Council  in  ten  equal  annual  instalments,  the  first  to 
be  paid  forthwith.  In  the  arbitration  above  re- 
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ferred  to  the  Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt) 
was  supported  in  his  evidence  by  Mr.  F.  \\  Lacey, 
M. I. C.E.,  Borough  Engineer  of  Bournemouth;  Mr. 
E P.  Hoolev,  A.M.I.G.E.,  County  Surveyor  of 
Notts  ; and  Mr.  J.  Elford,  Borough  Surveyor  of 
Poole.  Evidence  was  given  on  behalf  ot  the 
County  Council  bv  Mr.  W.  J.  Fletcher  A.M.I.C.E., 
supported  by  Mr.T.  Codrington,  M.I.C.E. 


supported  by - - - - ^ , 

Prestox  Master  Builders’  Association.— 
The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  at  the  Castle  Hotel,  Preston,  on  the  6th  inst., 
when  Mr.  C.  Walker  was  in  the  chair.  Alter  the 
confirmation  of  the  minutes  and  other  routine 
business,  the  Secretary  (Mr  John  Tomhson) 
presented  the  committee's  report,  which  stated  that 
eleven  employers  had  joined  during  the  past  six 
months.  During  the  last  half-year  a considerable 
advance  had  been  made  with  the  federation  move- 
ment,  but  much  remained  to  be  done  before  the 
scheme  for  a national  combination  could  be 
effectuallv  realised.  The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Federation  had  been  greatly  strengthened,  and  now 
consisted  of  X)  local  associations  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  1,400,  while  this  number  should  be 
much  increased  shortly,  as  alarge  part  of  Cheshire 
s not  vet  affiliated.  There  was  every  prospect  of 


early  steps  being  taken  to  form  the  Northern  Centre 
of  the  National  Federa 


of  the  National  Federation  by  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  with  the  \ orltshire  and 
Northern  Counties  Federations.  The  report  pro- 
ceeded ■ -Among  other  matters  winch  are  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  Federation  is  a scheme  for 
establishing  societies  for  foremen  and  clerks.  Pro- 
posals for  regulating  the  number  of  apprentices, 
£,  as  to  obtain  a sufficient  supply  o labour  in 
all  branches  are  also  being  dealt  with  and  the 
more  effectually  to  do  this,  it  has  been  decided  to 
annoint  standing  committees  for  each  trade  to  con- 
sult with  and  advise  the  Executive  Board.  On 

Tn  vt  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  came  into 

force  'and  your  Committee  strongly  recommend  all 
members  who  have  not  already  done  so  to  insure 
themselves  against  liability.  As  the  new  Act  will 
increase  the  cost  of  building  operations  at  least  I per 
rent  vour  Committee  recommend  that  all  architects 
be  asked  to  include  a clause  in  quantities  prowding  a 
.of  riel.  *r,n,,rrerl  under  tlllS  Act. 


sum  iui  iiibtu.inv.^  v. . -- 

This  has  already  been  done  in  several  towns  and 
has  met  with  a ready  assent  from  the  architects 
approached  — The  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr  R.  Croas- 
clale.  presented  his  financial  statement  which  showed 
a considerable  balance  in  hand,  and  the  balance- 
sheet  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  circulated. 
Sr  Chas  Wffikcr  was  again  elected  President, 
Messrs  T.  H.  Kellett  and  J.  Cartmell,  Vice- 
Presidents  ; Mr.  R.  Cronsdale,  Hon.  Treasurer ; and 
Messrs  W Caterall  and  A.  Tullis,  Hon.  Auditors 
Messrs-  W-  Tullis,  T.  Croft,  j.  Cartmell,  W.  Caterall 
R Cronsdale,  T.  Bradshaw,  and  T.  Pari,,  were 
elected  on  the  Trade  Committee  cif  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Building  Trades’  Employers  Federa- 
tion,  and  Messrs.  Walker,  Kellett,  and  Crooke,  jun. 
retain  office  on  the  Executive  Board  of  that  body 
until  May  next.  Matters  of  trade  interest  were 
dealt  with  and  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man closed  the  proceedings.  After  the  meeting  tile 
fifth  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  took  place, 
about  forty  members  and  friends  being  present. 
Mr.  Charles  Walker  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
T.  H.  Kellett  the  vice-chair. 

Electric  Lighting  eor  Crewe.  The  Crew 
Town  Council  have  put  their  seal  upon  a contract  for 
the  purchase  of  three  acres  and  two  roods  of  land 
in  Edelston-road,  near  the  centre  of  the  borough, 
for  an  electric  light  station.  The  land  is  to  cost 
1,200/.  Sanction  has  been  asked  to  borrow  26,000 /. 
for  the  electric  lighting  of  the  town.  _ 

Northampton  Master  Builders  Dinner. 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  Northampton  Master 
Builders’  Association  was  held  in  the  Assembly 
Room  of  the  George  Hotel,  Northampton,  on  the 
i’th  inst.  Mr.  E.  D.  Sharman  (the  President  of  the 
Association)  occupied  the  chair.  The  loyal, 
patriotic,  and  municipal  toasts  having  been 
honoured,  Mr.  Henry  Martin  proposed  The  Archi- 
tects ” Mr  I.  T.  Ingman  and  Mr.  Sidney  Harris 
responded.  Mr.  Burkitt  gave  “ Success,  to  the 
Northampton  Master  Builders'  Association.  The 
Chairman,  ill  a brief  response,  said  that  this  year 
the  Association  had  been  very  successful  Most  of 
the  members  belonged  to  the  Accident  Insurance 
Company,  Limited,  and  the  Association  was  out  of 
debt.  Mr.  A.  J.  Chown  proposed  “The  Town  and 
Trade  of  Northampton,”  to  which  Mr.  T.  L.  Wright 
replied.  “ The  Visitors  ” was  proposed  by  Mr  E. 
Archer,  and  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Hill.  Mr. 
Hawtin  gave  "The  Secretary.”  The  toast  was 
received  with  musical  honours.  Mr.  / 
response,  said  that  it  was  twenty-two  years  since 
the  societv  did  him  the  honour  of  appointing  him 
its  secretary.  He  had  studied  during  that  time  to 
do  the  very  best  lie  could  for  the  interest  of  the 
builders  of  Northampton,  all  of  whom  he  regarded 
ns  personal  friends.  Mr.  Henry  Green  proposed 
“The  Chairman."  The  toast  was  musically 
honoured.  After  Mr.  Sharman’s  reply,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Panting  submitted  “ The  Vice-Chairman.  “ The 
Committee"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pullen,  and 
responded  to  bv  Mr.  E.  Archer. 

Fire  at  a' Timber  Yard.— At  a quarter-past 
three  o’clock  on  Monday  morning  a fire  broke  out 
at  the  Cadogan  Works,  Manresa-road,  Chelsea, 
S.W.,  owned  and  tenanted  by  Messrs.  Garlick  & 


Horton,  Limited,  builders  and  decorators.  Ihe 
llames  burst  out  in  the  centre  of  a big  timber-yard, 
and  speedily  threatened  the  saw-mills,  joiners  work- 
shops, and  other  property.  After  the  gates  of  the 
yard  had  been  battered  in,  attempts  were  made  by 
the  earliest  arrivals  amongst  the  firemen  and  police 
to  rescue  the  horses  from  a building  which  was 
already  involved,  and  eight  of  the  animals  were 
successfully  removed  to  a place  of  safety.  At  one 
time  there  were  sixteen  steamers,  three  manuals, 
and  over  100  men  on  the  ground,  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Commander  Wells. 

The  Functions  of  Sanitary  Inspectors.— 
Sir  Douglas  Galton,  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute,  delivered  an  address  on 
Monday  at  the  Parkes  Museum,  Margaret-street,  as 
an  introduction  to  a course  of  lectures  and  demon- 
strations in  sanitary  science,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  referred  to  the  multifarious  duties  cast  upon  the 
Sanitary  Inspector,  and  pointed  out  the  need  of 
special  training  for  the  discharge  of  these  functions. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  most  astonishing 
fact  connected  with  recent  legislation  was  that 
whilst  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  who  was  intended 
to  be  the  right-hand  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  was  required  to  possess  considerable 
knowledge  and  technical  skill,  lie  was  nowhere 
protected  either  as  to  his  emolument  or  as  to 
the  tenure  of  his  office.  He  urged  that  sanita- 
tion should  be  made  a branch  of  elementary  educa- 
tion ; meanwhile  the  Sanitary  Inspector  was  the 
missionary  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  urging 
the  people  to  pay  attention  to  sanitary  details.  In 
reference  to  the  requirement  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  (London),  1891,  that  sanitary  inspectors  should 
possess  a certificate  of  competency  from  some 
authority  approved  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Sir  Douglas  announced  that  some  delay  had 
occurred  in  forming  the  joint  board  for  this  purpose, 
to  be  composed  of  delegates  representing  the  Sani- 
tary Institute  and  other  bodies,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, next  year's  examinations  would  be  con- 
ducted' by  the  Sanitary  Institute,  as  before. 

The  London  Sketch  Club.— The  private  view 
of  the  London  Sketch  Club’s  first  exhibition  of 
"Time  " sketches  and  sketches  from  nature  will  take 
place  at  the  Modern  Gallery,  175,  Bond-street,  W 
on  Tuesday,  the  25th  inst.,  and  the  exhibition  will 
be  open  to  the  public  from  the  26th  to  the  29th  inst. 
nclusive. 


combe's  he  was  earning  355.  a week.  He 

had  since  taken  a situation  at  Plymouth  and 
was  dismissed  at  an  hour's  notice.  Mr.  A.  J.  Martin, 
civil  engineer,  said  he  had  seen  the  machine  and  he 
estimated  the  rate  at  which  the  cutters  went  at 
from  2,000  to  2,400  revolutions  a minute.  He 
considered  the  knives  a dangerous  part  of  the 
machine.  Had  the  guard  for  the  knives  which  had 
since  been  obtained  been  used  previous  to  the 
accident  the  latter  would  have  been  prevented.  Mr. 
Davis,  Engineer  and  Inspector  of  Factories,  said  the 
revolutions  of  the  knives  would  be  2,500  to  3,000  a 
minute.  He  considered  it  a dangerous  part  of 
machinery  which  ought  to  be  fenced. — Mr.  Harris, 
in  defence,  contended  that  it  was  not  a dangerous 
machine,  and  did  not  come  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Factory  Act,  and  therefore  the  want  of  fencing 
did  not  imply  negligence.  Mr.  Luscombe  stated 
that  he  had  had  the  machine  in  question  in  his  works 
about  two  and  a half  years,  and  there  had  never 
previous  to  the  one  in  question  been  any  accident 
caused  by  it.  No  complaint  had  ever  been  made  to 
him  that  the  machine  was  dangerous.  The  Factory 
Inspector  had  visited  the  workshop  and  did  not 
require  > any  protection  or  guard  to  the  planing 
machine. — Mr.  Stoneman,  foreman,  in  the  employ  of 
the  last  witness,  gave  similar  evidence.— His  Honour 
ga%-e  a verdict  for  the  full  amount  claimed. — Western 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 


ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  CHARING  CROSS- 
ROAD. 

AT  the  Marlborough  - street  Police-court,  on 
the  12th  inst.,  the  owner  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Charing  Cross-road,  was  summoned  before  Mr.  Plow- 
den  for  not  taking  down  certain  portions  of  the 
south  and  west  walls  of  the  church  in  question  that 
were  cracked,  • loose,  or  otherwise  defective.— Mr. 
J.  W.  Godfrey  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  London 
County  Council.  No  one  appeared  in  answer  to  the 
summons. — Mr.  Charles  F.  Hayward,  District 
Surveyor  of  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  stated  that  in  July  lie 
visited  the  church,  and  found  that  the  wall  on  the 
west  side  was  defective.  He  served  a notice  to 
abate  the  danger.  The  danger  still  existed,  and  was 
increasing  every  day.— Mr.  Plowden  ordered  the 
necessary  work  to  be  commenced  within  two  days. 


ALLEGED  BREACH  OF  BUILDING  BY- 
LAWS, COVENTRY. 


Ashtox-under-Lyne  Joiners.— The  joiners  of 
Ashton-under-Lvne,  Dukinlield,  Stalybridge,  Hyde, 
and  Denton  have  decided  to  give  3ix  months'  notice 
in  November  for  an  advance  of  wages  and  fewer 
hours  of  work.  They  will  ask  for  an  increase  of 
'M.  per  hour,  and  2 % fewer  hours  per  week.  If 
this  demand  be  conceded  they  will  then  have  qd.  per 
hour  and  a week  of  51  hours. 

The  Manchester  Building  Trade.— On  the 
10th  inst.  lodge  meetings  in  connexion  with  the 
Manchester  and  District  Joiners  and  Carpenters’ 
Union,  which  lias  a membership  of  nearly  2.000, 
took  place  at  Pendleton  and  Swinton,  for  the  revi- 
sion of  rules.  It  was  stated  that  the  building  trade 
in  the  area  covered  by  the  Union  had  been  in  a 
most  prosperous  condition  during  the  summer,  and 
there  were  at  present  no  signs  of  depression.  The 
local  branch  secretaries  reported  that  the  funds 
were  in  a most  satisfactory  condition,  the  calls  upon 
them  having  been  very  few  indeed.  At  Swinton 
there  were  no  members  in  receipt  of  out-of-work 
pay  at  the  present  time.  The  rate  of  pay  was  inci- 
dentally stated  to  be  9d.  per  hour,  and  satisfaction 
was  expressed  that  the  joiners  of  Ashton,  Dukin- 
field,  Stalybridge,  Hyde,  and  Denton  have  decided 
to  make  application  for  an  advance  ol’  a id.  per 
hour,  which  will  bring  them  in  line  with  the 
rate  of  pay  of  the  joiners  in  the  Manchester  and 
District  Union. 

Barry  Masons'  Strike— The  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee, represented  by  both  masters  and  men 
concerned  in  the  present  lock-out  of  masons  at 
Barry,  have  continued  their  meetings  during  the 
dispute,  and  on  the  15th  inst.  a decision  was  arrived 
at  whereby  the  masters  have  decided  to  withdraw 
the  lock-out  notices  provided  the  men  agree  to  work 
with  non-Unionists. 


At  the  County  Police-court,  on  the  14th  inst.,  A. 
A.  Wincott,  builder,  was  summoned  by  F.  A.  Dela- 
motte,  Surveyor  to  the  Foleshill  Rural  District 
Council,  and  charged  with  using  inferior  materials 
when  erecting  a building  at  Foleshill,  and  also  with 
not  causing  a “ damp  course  " to  be  laid. 

The  case  for  the  Council  was  that  defendant  was 
erecting  houses  on  a clayey  soil,  and  that  the  damp 
course  provided  was  not  a proper  one.  Several 
witnesses  were  called  on  the  Council's  behalf.  The 
defence  was  that  the  damp  course  was  effective, 
and  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  City  Sur- 
veyor of  Coventry. 

The  Bench  dismissed  the  case. 

Mr.  Masser,  for  the  Rural  District  Council,  said 
the  Council  would  appeal  against  the  decision. 

The  summons  for  the  alleged  use  of  inferior 
building  materials  was  adjourned  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Masser. 


LEGAL. 

CLAIM  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS' 
LIABILITY  ACT. 

At  the  Exeter  County  Court  on  the  12th  inst., 
before  His  Honour  Judge  Woodfall,  Alfred  Francis 
Pester,  carpenter  and  joiner,  claimed  of  Messrs. 
Luscombe  & Son,  builders,  Exeter,  150/.  damages  for 
an  accident  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  their 
defective  machinery.  Mr.  A.  E.  Dunn  appeared 
for  plaintiff  ; Mr.  Harris  (Ford,  Harris,  & 
Ford)  appeared  for  the  defendants.  Mr.  Dunn 
explained  that  plaintiff  on  June  28  last,  while  in 
the  employment  of  the  defendants  was  engaged 
working  a planing  machine  when  his  hand  caught 
in  the  revolving  knives  and  he  had  a portion  of  his 
finger  and  thumb  torn  away.  Mr.  Dunn  contended 
that  the  machinery  was  defective,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  not  fenced,  and  he  argued  that  the  machinery 
in  question  was  dangerous.  Plaintiff  gave  evi- 
dence as  to  the  accident.  At  Mr. 


THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND  ABBEY 
MANSIONS. 

The  summons  against  the  owner  of  Abbey  Man- 
sions (North  Block),  instituted  by  the  London 
Countv  Council  under  the  Dangerous  Structure 
Clauses  of  the  London  Building  Act,  again  came 
before  Mr.  Marsham  at  Westminster,  to  whom  was 
presented  the  award  of  the  arbitrator  to  whom 
matters  in  dispute  had  been  referred. — Mr.  Dalby, 
for  the  Countv  Council,  said  that  the  arbitrator  had 
decided  in  their  favour.  He  said  that  the  building 
ought  to  be  shored  up — his  worship  would  recollect 
that  this  was  a great  bone  of  contention — that  the 
defective  stonework  should  be  taken  out  and  re- 
placed, and  that  certain  openings  on  the  basemei ' 
and  ground  floors  should  be  filled  up  solid. — Mr* 
Pollock,  for  the  owner,  Mr.  Pawley,  said  he  did  not 
mind  paying  his  own  costs,  but  inasmuch  as  lie 
denied  the  right  of  the  Council  to  proceed  under 
the  Act,  he  refused  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
plainants.—After  a long  argument  the  question  of 
costs  was  reserved  until  the  superior  Court’s  deci- 
sion on  the  earlier  summons  (heard  last  July)  as  to 
the  building  being  vested  in  the  Government.— 
Daily  Graphic. 


Lus- 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894  : 
party  wall  dispute  in  cheapside. 

The  case  of  Hobbs,  Hart,  & Co.,  Limited,  v. 
Grover,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Cliannell,  sitting  as 
Vacation  Judge,  on  the  19th  inst.,  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  defendant  from  interfering  with  the 
party  wall  between  Nos.  75  and  76,  Cheapside. 

Mr.  Mulligan,  Q.C.,  who  appeared  for  the  plain- 
tiffs, stated  that  his  clients  were  the  owners  of 
No.  76,  Cheapside,  and  the  defendant  was  the 
building  owner  and  interested  in  No.  75,  upon 
the  site  of  which  he  was  about  to  build.  The 
plaintiffs  used  their  premises  for  the  deposit 
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of  very  heavy  materials,  and  therefore  it  was 
very  essential  that  the  wall  should  be  kept  in 
good  condition  and  that  they  should  know  what  was 
going  to  be  done  with  it.  On  September  2 the 
defendant  gave  the  plaintiffs  notice  under  the 
London  Building  Act,  1S94,  of  his  “intention  to 
execute  the  following  works  on  the  said  party 
structure  which  might,  on  survey,  be  found  neces- 
sary or  desirable,"  and  he  then  enumerated  every 
single  class  of  work  that  could  be  done  to  a party 
structure  under  the  Act.  The  learned  counsel  con- 
tended that  that  notice  was  a violation  of  the  Act 
and  was  bad,  as  it  did  not  state  specifically  the  par- 
ticular work  tlie  defendant  was  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Q.C.,  for  the  defendant,  said  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  never  asked  for  particulars  of  the 
proposed  work,  but  his  client  was  perfectly  willing 
to  show  the  plaintiffs  the  plans  of  the  proposed 
building  so  soon  as  he  should  receive  the  same 
from  the  District  Surveyor,  or  to  give  the  plaintiffs 
any  such  further  information  as  they  might  require. 

Mr.  Mulligan  replied  that  the  notice  was  bad,  and 
the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  the  injunction  until 
the  trial. 

His  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  he  had 
great  doubts  as  to  whether  the  notice  was  bad  at  all, 
but  fie  had  some  doubt  whether  the  notice  was  suffi- 
cient to  authorise  the  defendant  to  raise  the  wall  ; 
but  as  that  question  would  not  arise  for  some 
months  from  now,  he  should  suggest  that  the 
defendant  should  agree  to  strike  out  that  part  of  the 
notice  and  serve  the  plaintiffs  with  a fresh  notice  as 
to  that. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
defendant  should  give  an  undertaking  not  to  act 
upon  the  notice  which  turned  upon  the  raising  of 
the  wall  without  giving  plaintiffs  a further  notice, 
and  also  agreeing  to  extend  the  time  for  the  plaintiffs 
appointing  a surveyor,  and  the  notice  was  dismissed, 
the  costs  to  be  costs  in  the  action. 


Saturday,  October  29. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Inspectors)- Inspection  at  Express  Dairy  Company’s 
rarm,  College  farm,  Finchley,  3 p.in. 


RECENT  PATENTS  : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 
open  to  opposition  until  November  2S. 

> Similar 


WHITECHAPEL  BUILDING  DISPUTE. 
The  case  of  Rosenberg  v.  Smolensky  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Channel!,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on 
*be.  inst.,  it  being  an  application  by  the 

plaintiff  to  continue  an  interim  injunction  restraining 
the  defendant  until  the  trial  from  interfering  with  a 
wall  in  Whitechapel  which  divided  the  plaintiff's 
building  from  a building  which  the  defendant  was 
erecting  in  the  rear  of  his  existing  building. 

Mr.  Crane,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  strenu- 
ously denied  that  his  client  had  done  anything 
which  would  justify  an  injunction  being  granted, 
but  in  the  result  his  lordship  continued  the  interim 
injunction  until  the  trial,  and  made  the  costs  costs 
in  the  action. 

MEETINGS. 

Friday,  October  21. 

__'J  he  Architectural  Association. — Conversazione,  King: 
Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  H.  Manky  on  “Sanitary  Law,  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish ; General  Enactments  Public  Health  Act,  187s ; 
Model  By-laws,  &c.”  8 p.m. 

Institute  of  Junior  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace 
Hotel).  Presidential  Address  by  Sir  W.  H.  White.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  October  22. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers).— Inspection  at  the  Wimbledon  Sewage  Works. 

3 p.m. 

. Northern  Architectural  Association. — Excursion  Meet- 
ing. The  President  will  conduct  the  party  over  Messrs. 
Robinson’s  new  premises,  Clavering-place,  Newcastle. 

Monday,  October  24. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). - 
Dr.  W.  A.  Bond  on  “ The  Law  Relating  to  the  Supervi- 
sion of  Food  Supply."  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  25. 

Northampton  Institute , Clerkenwell. — Mr.  F.  Bond  on 
“ Early  Gothic."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  26. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sam o 'y  Officers). — Inspection  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover-square.  _ 2 p.m.  Professor  A.  Bostock 
Hill  on  “ Trade  Nuisances.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  . Mechanical  Engineers. — Ordinary  General 
Meeting.  The  following  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed 
as  far  as  time  permits  (1)  “Electric  Installations  for 
Lighting  and  Power  on  the  Midland  Railway,  with  Notes 
on  Power  absorbed  by  Shafting  and  Belting."  By  Mr. 
W.  E.  Langdon,  Superintendent  of  the  Electrical  Depart- 
ment, Derby.  (2)  “ Results  of  Recent  Practical  Experi- 
ence with  Express  Locomotive  Engines.”  By  Mr.  Walter 
M.  Smith.  (3)  “Mechanicaj  Testing  of  Materials  at  the 
Locomotive  Works  of  the  Midland  Railway,  Derby."  By 
Mr.  W.  Gadsby  Peet,  of  Derby.  7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  27. 

Carpenters'  Hall , London  Wall  (Free  Lectures  on 
Building  and  Sanitary  Construction.) — Professor  Banister 
Fletcher  on  " Sanitary  Construction,  Warming,  and  Ven- 
tilation.”—I.  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Ordinary  General 
Meeting  (concluded). 

Friday,  October  28. 

The  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  J.  E.  Newberry 
on  “ Excavations  at  Thebes.”  Illustrated  by  Lantern 


Views.  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  Jor  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes  en  " «nri 
tion,  Nuisances,  &c. 


lectures  jor  January  ( ’j/icers). — 
“ Objects  and  Methods  of  Inspec- 


11897-]  15,116.— Fireproof  Flooring 
structural  Arrangements  : E.  L.  Pease. This  in- 

vention, more  especially  adapted  for  flooring  of  the  kind 
described  in  Mr.  Pease’s  letters  patent  of  1895—10,783,  pro- 
vides for  troughing  or  pooling  water  within  the  structural 
elements  of  the  floor,  and  in  such  a manner  that  the  water 
is  readily  affected  by  heat  generated  into  steam,  which 
issues  through  holes  and  perforations,  as  from  a sprinkler 
under  pressure  ; also  for  arranging  that  the  water  level  of 
the  supply  shall  be  above  that  of  the  perforations,  so  that 
the  water  may  be  diecharged  therefrom.  The  troughs  are 
charged  with  water  preferably  through  an  inlet  valve,  whose 
lever  is  held  in  the  shut-off  position  by  a line  made  of  a 
material  easily  to  be  consumed  by  fire,  so  that  a conti- 
nuous supply  is  automatically  charged  into  the  flooring 
when  required.  6 

5'~k?RV.,NG  Sheds  for  Clay  Workers  : E.  W. 
.s.  I he  basement  of  the  building,  preferably  rec- 
tangular on  plan,  is  sunk  below  the  ground  level  : in  the 
basement  are  placed  furnaces  which  heat  hot-water  pipes, 
the  floor  upon  which  the  goods  to  be  dried  are  placed  is 
made  of  rafters  laid  upon  girders  or  arches  fixed  upon 
piers  or  pillars  from  wall  to  wall,  whilst  the  products  of 
combustion  are  carried  up  by  pipes  placed  under  the  top- 
most  portion  of  the  roof,  and  air-spaces  in  the  side-walls  or 
goodsCarry  °ff  vap0ur  durin«  the  process  of  drying  the 

q-'-8’.  ~ Combined  Dividers  and  Computing 
. cales  . R.  p.  Oswald. — The  combined  instrument  con- 
sists of  a pair  of  dividers  provided  with  a reading  arm 
pivotted  to  one  leg  and  sliding  in  a groove  on  the  other, 
the  legs  being  graduated  with-  suitable  scales  so  that  in 
virtue  of  the  angular  displacement  of  the  reading  arm 
when  a measurement  is  taken  the  functions  of  that  mea- 
surement  can  be  at  once  determined  from  the  position  of 
the  index  ; the  index  is  carried  by  the  non-pivotted  end  of 
the  reading  arm,  and  slides  in  a groove  formed  on  th- 
back  of  the  compass-leg,  scales  are  formed  on  the  surface 
of  the  two  legs. 

22,725. —Fastenings  for  Doors,  Windows,  &c.  : 
IP.  E.  f nomas.  The  short  arm  of  an  L-shaped  piece  of 
metal  is  let  into  the  frame  of  the  door,  or  between  the 
sashes,  and  firmly  secured  ; the  other  or  long  arm  rest 
against  the  frame’s  or  sash  rail’s  front  part,  so  that  it 
inner  suiface  aligns  with  that  of  the  door  or  other  sash 
when  the  latter  is  closed.  At  the  apex  of  the  L piece  is  • 
pivoted  piece,  which  can  be  turned  over  or  outwardly  so 
-- to  bear  against  the  side  rail,  and  thereby  hold  it  firmly 
position,  a sp’ing  or  other  catch  mounted  on  the  long 
...m  engaging  with  a projection  upon  the  pivoted  piece  and 
preventing  its  return  until  it  is  released  to  admit  of  the 
door  or  window  being  opened  ; when  the  spring  catch  is 
disengaged  from  the  extension  upon  the  pivotted  piece,  i‘ 
slides  upon  a curved  surface  upon  the  extension's  othe 
side,  and  the  piece  can  be  folded  back  or  shut  up  out  of  th 
way  of  the  door,  and  will  be  there  retained  by  the  catch. 

2-*>I55- — Joint-Boxes  for  Electrical  Caries -A’  / 
Hatton  and  W T.  Henley's  Telegraph  Works  Company. 

Une  joint-box  has  double-walled  ends  connected  by  webs 
and  guides,  recessed  for  embracing  the  cable  betwe 
them,  and  enclosing  chambers  for  a filling  of  bituminous 
other  water-proof  composition  in  the  plastic  state.  The 
double  wall-ends  are  made,  partly,  as  removable  parts. 

I he  other  joint-box,  for  the  coupling  of  underground  with 
aerial  cables,  is  adapted  to  be  bolted  to  a post,  or  other 
support,  and  the  bottom  of  the  box  has  an  opening  for 
passage  of  the  underground  cables,  fitted  with  a watertight 
packing  and  gland.  The  insulation  of  each  base  conductor 
leading  to  the  overhead  wires  is  effected  by  passing  it  up 
axially  through  a double  shed  insulator  firmly  secured  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  sides  of  the  box  are  continued 
downwards  below  the  bottom,  curtain-wise,  to  throw  off 

24,157.— Cramp  Connexion  for  Electrical  Con- 
ductors : W.  H.  Nichols  and  IE.  T.  Henley's  Telegraph 
Works  Co.  To  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  the  clamp  in 
position  before  it  is  soldered,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
a fine  fit  for  ensuring  perfect  connexion,  is  devised  a clamp 
made  in  the  shape  of  an  oblong  strap,  between  whose 
members  slides  a saddle-picce  to  be  forced  inwards  by  a 
pressure-screw,  and  of  semi-circular  form  to  firmly  embrace 
between  it  and  the  curved  end  of  the  strap,  the  cable  end  ’■ 
the  strap  also  has  a cone  or  side-lug  for  the  attachment  of  a 
connecting  bridge-piece  by  which  the  two  clamps  of  a pair 
are  electrically  united. 

. 25,257.— Flushing  Syphons  : IT.  J.  Adams.— The 
improvement,  for  relieving  air-pressure  within  a deeply- 
trapped  flushing  syphon,  lies  in  placing  one  or  more  webs 
or  divisions  across  the  trap's  diameter,  and  making  the 
webs  follow  the  bend  of' the  syphon  deep  trap  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  sectional  area  01  the  syphon  trap  is  divided 
into  spaces  which  form  traps  or  seals  of  varying  depths,  and 
aid  discharge  of  air  from  within  the  syphon. 

25.356.— Syphons  for  Flushing  Water-closets, 
Urinals,  &C.  : W.  Ross,  Junior.— The  short  leg  consists 
of  an  outer  or  annular  tube  with  closed  end  at  top,  but 
having  a small  hole  for  the  liberation  of  any  accumulated 
air  ; an  inner  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  is  secured  by  radial 
arms  to  the  annular  tube,  and  works,  telescope-wise,  over  a 
lived  tube  leading  into  the  discharge  pipe  and  thus  forming 
the  syphon  s long  leg.  A hollow  float  vessel  is  fitted  around 
the  inner  tube,  and  a small  S-shaped  pipe  leads  from  the  float 
•essel  down  the  central  tube  far  enough  to  form  an  auxiliary 
syphon. 

26,387.— Fittings  ror  Stage  Scenes  : /.  B.  Ormerod. 
—The  invention  relates  to  improved  fittings  to  be  fixed  to 
the  frames  of  stage  scenes,  whereby  the  latter  are  held  in 
position  with  diagonal  stay-rods  hooked  into  the  fittings  at 
the  top  end  and  fixed  to  the  stage  at  the  bottom  with 
thumb-screws.  1 hese  are  intended  to  prevent  damage  to 
the  scene  canvas  (as  caused  by  eye-screws)  when  packed 
for  removal  or  stored  away.  A hinge-like  fitting  is  made 
whose  top  part  is  screwed  to  the  scene-frame,  and  lower 
part  has  a hole  to  receive  the  hooked  end  of  a diagonal 
stay-rod,  so  that  when  the  rod  is  removed  the  lower  part  of 


secured  to  the  bench  by  bolts  and  fly-nuts,  against  which 
the  sill  of  the  sash-frame,  Sic.,  is  placed  and  held  in  position 
at  each  side  by  wheel  screws  attached  to  sliding  bars  the 
bars  are  screwed  up  when  adjusted  by  bolts  and  other 
wheel  screws  ; friction  plates  may  be  placed  at  each  end  of 
the  wood  block  for  the  bars  to  slide  against  ; a stud-plate  is 
fixed  in  the  b ock,  against  which  one  of  the  sliding  bars 
can  be  screwed  up,  and  a plate  on  the  block’s  face  keeps 
the  sliding  bars  in  position  ; the  head  of  the  sash-frame  is 
secured  to  the  bench  by  screws,  having  a plate  at  one  end 
and  a hand  wheel  at  the  other,  and  fitted  in  brackets 
£™Sd block 1 ’ ,le  a.  risk,  angle,  to 

chamber  has  inlet  and  outlet  apertures  and  a drainage  outlet 
at  its  lower  part;  the  stop-cock  is  connected  with  the 
supply-pipe,  preferably  outside  the  house,  being  placed  in 
a small  sump  or  pit  at  a level  lower  than  that  of  any  part 
I p,pe  ,Wltl.m,1  do,ors  ; llle  valve  seat  is  formed 
idL  iy  be-°W-  th-  in  et»  b,lt  abovc  outlet,  and  is 
closed  by  drawing  it  tightly  against  the  seat’s  underside  • 
when  the  valve  is  thus  closed  the  water  in  all  the  service 
pipes  will  flow  out  through  the  third  (drainage)  outlet  • the 
stop-cock  is  opened  by  screwing  down  the  valve  on  to  a 
seating  round  the  drainage  aperture.  1 1 is  claimed  that  by 

emnffed  P'pC\°f  a house  can  be  readily 

emptied  in  the  time  of  frost,  or  when  their  repair  is  needed. 

i6,o43.-Rendering  the  Sides  or  Walls  of  Gas 
Reservoirs,  Pipe  Conduits,  &c..  Gas-tight  : A.E 
Rosenthal  Dr.  J.  Billwilter.- The  sides  of  the  rests. 
voirs  pipes,  &c.,  are  impregnated  with  a solution  of 
metallic  salts  say  chloride  of  iron,  in  alcohol  : on  the 
evaporation  of  the  alcohol  the  salts  penetrate  the  pores  of 
the  material  : when  the  vessels,  &c.,  are  charged  with  gas 
there  is  formed,  in  consequence  of  the  component  parts 
such  as  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  found  in  all 
illuminating  gases  either  ovy-hydrates  or  sulphates,  the 
volume  of  which  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 

tfine-^ulnhMl  of  ?he  alc?ho1-''  tbe  resulting  end-product 
being  sulphide  of  iron  and  ammonium  chloride  : “so  that 
by  chemical  reaction  an  increase  in  volume  occurs  nnH 
thereby  the  walls  or  sides  are  made  impermeable  by  gas.” 

W ,,i3'jiIANUF/iCT'iRL.0,r  PoRTLAND  Cement:  La 
RriJt:..  et  ( '“‘res  de  Vi  horde,  d Vilvorde, 

Be  giurn.  To  facilitate  the  burning  of  natural  and  artificial 
’ •S0dlum  ch'orlde  fumes  are  obtained  in  the  kilns 
by  throwing  upon  the  successive  charges  of  fuel  and  lumps 
about  fifty  kilogrammes  of  sodium  chloride  per  ten  tons  of 
cement  material  : ,t  ,s  claimed  that  the  method  effects  a 
JSF  f*™*  0 fuel  and  prodL!c.es  burnt  stone  and  cement 
with  increased  specific  gravities,  also  that  the  cement 
des  fr<?m  sod,um  chloride,  possesses  the  quali’- 

ties  of  the  best  slowly-setting  cement,  after  test  by  tension 
and  resistance  experiments.  y 

New  Applications. 

October  3— S. 

McConechy,  and  21,242,  S?  Troubel/  Acet’ylene^as 
Generators  20,777,  T.  Kddleston,  Pumps  20 

Murray  and  Bray,  Columns  and  the  like.  20  792  C?w' 

Seifefa0"’  20  8256’  Wgli*r  Illdu«ria's’  aad 

for  * Bricks'  o ’ ,W' r,la,Uersal1’  Tmnsfer  Pallets 

White,  Oven-door  Hinges.  20867  1 W H„il  %•  ’ 

20,880,  A.  T,  Austin,  Spanners.  20,882.  C F 9.™  ■ 
and  20,576,  J J Brice!  Draught 
B.  Hamtkon  Bo.lerFlue  Cleanur,  or  Scrapers. 

LLC,1t,?Yo”‘,Ger“ovl  CB°rick“f  TtsE&r 
Flood  & Smith,  Step  Ladder  Support.  20,941  J ^yle' 

I nvate  Houses,  Oflices,  Hotels,  &c.  20,970,  W G C lieed 

o 08,VeVOT  9SiV  La  SfCi  L™  « Cfo,  Gas  Burners' 

ao  ool’  0I'DL,l2Srir?rf',<?"rcn<:  S?iral  °r  Twist  Drills. 
20,994,  u.  L).  Lucas,  Electrical  Switches.  2o,qqo  f B-uec 
and  21,018,  M.  j.  Adams,  Water-closets.  2i5oo2  T f' 
Andrews,  Electrical  Glow  Lamps.  21,003  Maltbv«s  Fnt’ 
nace  for  Melting  Glass,  Lead,  Tin  Tc.  21006  A C 
U"nals‘  a"d  ' ^'”i-DvWT  «"•„  “''"'S’  M-  j.  Adam^ 

Window  Blind  Spring  Like.  f.  043! 
tncal  Meter  Systems.  21,044.  F P Coy  1 ’ o e 
Alfo,  Prepayment  Electrical  Meters. ' 21,046,  A Gravis" 
tlcc, rural  Items  for Al,„„a,i„g  Cnrraa't  (iff  a,™  ' 

W.  Le  Roy  Emmet,  Electrical  Fuses.  21,054,  O 1 iunl 
strom  Gas  Ignition  and  Extinction.  21,057,'  c f 
Sfff  Jointing  Earthenware,  Stoneware,  and  other  Pipes' 
21,069,  L-  Schad,  Acetylene  Dhmps.  21,073,  C WestDhal' 

™£Twari'fc,P  s,“c-  /L&  & IS  ; 

Hamnre”,  'Sets, 

Levels,  Theodolite,  S H.  M 

dowsTc  an’l’r  ’4’  A' E‘ APhle’ton,  Fastenings Yfor  Win1 

ciators  71  r w t 1 , re  Alarm-Annun- 

Richardson,  Materials  in  Imitation  of  Malach’ite?Ma,bk 
Lap's  Laruh,  and  other  Ornamental  Objects:  and  Decot 
rating  Wood  with  Plain  or  Coloured  Designs.  | 

?nh7E"'ebr“t,e''  I b™?'  L*?’0?  U„i,g,„Un4C„t 

auits.  2i,i52,  R.  B.  Jentzsch,  Locks.  21,154,  p Mai- 

3 eP,“66ngM  pT'.  %’56'  L'  ?•  Luminous 
Faint.  21,166,  M.  Pinel,  Ornamenting  Solid  Wood  or 

?,'A,“iiPreS“"-r2LOS,  ft.  Eustace,  Metal 


the  hinge  fits  closely  level  wMTtfiTSme.  ' Veneers  byDiesMd  ^T““",nfc  ««  Wood 

27,616.— Appliances  for  Securing  Sash-frames  Bead  with  a Flexible  Mat  for  ri75’-  H'  L.u*tace>^leta 
?™0Tt.R  >V00D'W0UK  to  ^ Joi  ner's  Bench://!  I =r,iS3,  W.  Foggo  Ratchet  LevePfo'ffrfiirSY11"''' 
White.  —The  improvement  consists  of  a wood  block  & c.  21,187,  Fletcher  & Russell,  Jid  OtSs,  gIs  CoSdng 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs 
to  be 

delivered. 

Four  Drinkltik  Fountains 

Manchester  Corp 

Not  stated 

Jan!  14/99 

•Restoration  and  Refitting  Hall, Bristol 

Colston  Hall  Company. 

1007.  501.  and  257.  

No  date 

CONTRACTS. 


Natnre  ol  Work  or  Material*. 


Rood  Walling.  Ac.  Pontrllas. . .. 
Stabling.  Ac.  Saltley  Wbarf . . - 

Electricity  Works 


«.  Ac. 


Paving  Works 

Earthenware  Pipe". 
Sewenure  Wo'ks  Ml 
Schools,  Aberbeeg  . 


Hereford  C.C...~,. 
Birmingham  Oorp. 
Halifax  Union.. 
Keynsbam  B.D.O. .. 
Erdington  U.D.O.  ^ 


Flints,  Ac.  - 

Sewerage  Works.  Tauuton  ro  d 

Warehouse.  Ac.  Nlrfleld  - 

Hying  II  miles  8ewer  Pipes 

DrainBge  at  Workhouse  

Alterations  to  Police  Offices.  Tobago 

Road  Works.  Tello-slrett - 

Sewers.  Ac.  Beedswood-lane 

Cottage,  Ac.  Johnsbaven,  N.B 

Fifteen  Houses,  Devon-street 


Public  Hall,  Dnimmulr,  Elgin  - . 
Bchool.  Locking-road 


Granite  Road  Metal 

•Underground  onvenlence  

Water  Su  ply  Work*.  Union-street  . 
Additions  to  Pronins,  Skluner-stieet 

Drainage  Works,  Yelvtrton 

Shed,  Ac.  Hlghfleld 

Concrete  Wall.  Llangrwyne 

Sc.  Clydach  Vali 


By  whom  Required. 


Pyre  onds,  Shire  Hall, 

..-.-eford 

J.  Price,  CUvKngr.  Counci 

Bngr 


LlanhUleth  8.B.. 


on  (Wllts.)U.D.C. 

^ water  Corp 

s.  A Yorks.  Ry.Co 
Largs  Burgh  Commrs. 
HaiUham  Union...... 


w Corp. . 


rd  Iff  Oorp.  ...... 

ilaall  Corp. 


in  Co-op.  Soc.Ltd 


Weston-super-MareS.B 

Wrodbrldge  (Soffolk) 

TT.p.r 

Hackney  Vestry 

Sligo  Harbour  Com- 


TavUtock  R.D.C.  ... 
Southampton  Corp.  . 
Brecon  C.C 


Tenders 
to  be 
delivered. 


Ft  M.  Bennett,  Him- 
Llverpool-chiubrs.  Bristo’ 
11  H.  Humphries  F"gr. 
Erdington,  Blrmirgham 


do. 


aeh  A Bal 


land  Bauk-cbmbrs. 

...  ./port.  Mon 

W.  H.  Mnsselwhite.  Boro 
Surv.Dltchampton,  Wilton 
B' rough  Burv.  Municipal 

Offlies 

Engineer.  Hunts  Bxnk. 


V R. Copland  C.B.146.Wn 
Regent-st.  Glasgow  . . 

r Huxlev.  Burv.  Wlnste 


igh  Burv.  Bridge-st. 
Public  School, 


R.  Rtewar 
Johnsha, ... 

I B.  Thornley, 


.rcht. 


R R.  Pratt,  Ariht.’  Bldn 
K.  Price.  Archt.Westou 

uper-More 

. G.  Whisstock,  Burv. 
Yoodbrtdae  ..  - . .. 

J.  Lovegrove,  Town  Hall, 


Chanel.  Ve*t»- 

Pontvprldd  *■  ••• 

Wesleyan  Mission  Hall,  Keighley  .. 


Street  Works 

Street  Works.  Ac 

•Them  Fnndied  Lamps  for  Watei 


s,  Ac. 


Schools.  Darflekl,  Yorks 

Connell  Offices  . — - — 

Sewage  Dispo  al  Works,  Carr  Wood 


Sinking  Well,  Ac - 

House.  Fawcett-st.  Bunderlaud  ... 
Alterations  to  Inn,  Trowbridge  ... 
8ewersge  Works 


r.  ,T.  Mercer,  Town  Hall, 

8livo  

E.  H.  Srnalee.  Aroht.  5, 
Flowergate.  Whltbv 
G.  D.  Bellamy.  G.K.  Ha. 

Courtenav-st.  Plymouth  j 
B-rongh  Engr.  Municipal 


w llreland)  Tov 
slow  U.D.C.  ... 


Islington Vrslrv..  ... 
Longtown  I A*  ergs 
venny)  U.D.  Sch.  Bi 


Newqnay  U.D.C 

Walton-le-Dale  U.D.C. 
r«n»ett  U D C. 


(Notts.)  U.D.C.- 
W.  R.  Harding 


Ashfleld 


J Gnrmlev.  ArVlow | 

W.  C'bbeH,  Swan-street. 

Wtlmalow  

J.  P.  Barl-er.  Vestry  Hall, 

Upper-at.  N 

E A.  Johnson,  Archt. 


it.  Kelvl 


e.  Wombwell 


street.  Pre. 


. 8 Shell.  Surv.  CoDeett  ! 
W n.  Radford,  C.E. 

Nottingham 

J.  Eltrinohain,  02.  John-  | 

■reef.  Sunderland  . .. 

H.  Stanley,  C.E.  Trow-  . 


- Ashffeld 


Crematorium,  Hedon-road  

Drill  Hall,  SpUsby  ~ 

Offices,  Ac.  Middlesbrough 

r.  Pontefract- 


Mailing  R.D.O.  ...... 

Hull  Corp - 

Capt.  G.  B.  Walker  . . 
CoDservancy  Con 


Ten  Houses,  Purston, 

Waste  Supply — -• 

Church  Tower  Restoration.  Ludgvan 

Bank  Premises,  Slatlon-road.Feather 

Addltlons’  to  Chapel,  Knaphlll  .... 


J.  H.  Shepherd  ...... 

Buiton-on-TrentCorp. 


brldgo 


r.  Marshall.  Sur.  Weal 

Mailing.  Kent  

t E.  White,  Town  Hall 
Hull 


Butcher.  Archt.  j 
Mlddles- 


I M Bottomle 
Albert  - road, 

■ AKeyworth 


I 


PontefrarL 

G.  T.  Lynam,  Town 

Hall 

Rev.  A.  T.  Bose*  wen. 
Rectory,  Ludgvan,  Corn- 

Garside  A ley" worth.  Archt. 
Pontefract 

J.  Weir.  Aicht.  17,  Vic- 
toria-street, 8.W 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Railway  Works,  No.  2 

•Maklng-up,  Paving,  Ac.  Streets 

•Sewerage  aud  Water  Drainage  . .. 

•Kerblng,  Paving,  MetalllDg,  Ac 

Oabrlel-street 

•Kerblng.  Paving,  MetalllDg,  Ac 

Herscbellstreet 

Schools.  Walls,  Ac - 


Sewerage,  Carlsbrooke  .... 


Glyntawe  Sch.  B 1. . . 
. of  Wight  R.D.O. 


Sewerage  Works,  Ac.  Falrlee, Newport 


Water  Supply  Work 

Cardigan 

Sewers.  Ac.  Barnhlll-road 


Dalkey(Ireland)  Comn 


•Alteration  to  Wards  at  Home 
Stabling,  Ac.  Dudley  Hill 


WandsworthACIapbau 

Uninn 

irndford  Indus.  8 c. 


Refuse  Destructor 


Hospital  Extensl-  n ..  . 

Brick  Sewers  (10  miles) 

Granite  Road  Metal — .... 


•Mason 


•To’ 


til  and  Offices 

Railway  Widening,  Tondu  A Bridgend 
Chapel,  Hale  Common,  X.W.  ...... 

•Sewagi  Works  — - 


’b  Court,  Paddington  . 


'Chapel  

Ralls  and  Fishplates  (large  contract) 
ith  Tunnel 


•Works  in  connexion 

under  Thames  

•Rolled  8teel  Joists 


Repairs,  Ac.  to  Workhouse  . 


, Frederick- 


Alterations  to 

street.  Shields 

Additions  to  Factory,  St.  Paul', 

Bristol 

New  R-ad».  Wsslburv  Park,  Bristol 
Warehouse,  Nelson-street,  Leeds  . . . 


By  whom  Required. 


Bromley  U.D.C  . . ... 
sham  Board  ol 


Hunsti 


n U.D.O.  . 


Wldnea  Corp.  ..  .... 

Deal  Corp 

Hampton  Wick  U.D  C 
all  Sch  Bd 


Caledonian  Ry.  Co.  . 
Hitchln  U.D.C.  .... 
Q.W.  Ry.  Co 


L.C.C.  


L.C.C 

Hay  Union  Gdns.  , 


School,  Darrteld,  near  Barnsley 

Additions  to  School  ..... 

House,  Kldsgrove,  Staffs  

Two  Houses,  Kiluiainbam,  Ireland 
Church,  London-road,  Newport  ..... 


Hotel,  Regent-road,  Morecainbe. 
Offices.  Tay-stroet,  Perth  ....... 

Hi  tel,  Ac.  Hinton,  Northanta 

Coke  Ovens  and  Chimneys  

Cbapeltown, 


. Watson,  225.  Weat 
Georse-street.  Glasgow  . 
v.  Dawson,  Town  Hall, 
Leytm,  F .. 
uivavnr,  Council  Offices, 
Bromley,  Kent 


Sur.TownHall.Catford.S.E. 


Breco 


R.S.O. 


Stratton  A Mitigate,  Er.gr 
21,  Quay-street, Newport, 

I.  of  W 

•I.  A.  Swaue,  C.E.  New- 
port. I.  of  W. 

).  Morris.  Surv.  Priory- 
terrace.  Cardigan  . . 

I.  O'Neill,  Council's  Office, 
Dalkey 

I ale,  on  Works,  Church- 

lane,  Tooting  

tvnrnft  A Firth.  Archts 
Manchester  - road,  Brad- 
ford   

irevenson  A Buratal.Ener 
38.  Parliament-st.  West- 

F.  W.  Holme.  Archt.  Dale 


Tenders 
to  be 
delivered. 


Hampton  Wick 


rcht. 


Brldge-et.  Wa'eall 
Piddle  A Washington 
Brown.  8.  Alleyn-place, 

Edinburgh 

•;  W Monntfort.  17, 
BuoklDghain-at,  W.O.  . . 
I K MUD,  Paddington 


Nor. 
Nov.  ' 


F.  Spr 
Conn 
J.  Mans 


e.Haie  1 
rgh.  5,  Vlctorla- 


S.W.  . 


A.  Gill.  Town  Ha'l 
J.  Lobley.  Boro.  Surv. 
Town  Hail,  Hanley  .. 
Aroht. 'a  Dept.  13,  Spring- 
gardens.  S.W.  


W.  F.  Taylor  A Sons, 


Aylesh 


Giles,  Gough,  A Trollope, 
29.  Craven-*-.  W.C. 
Agent  Gen.  of  Victoria.  15, 

Victor1a-»t.  S W 

Eogr's.  Ilept.  County  Hall 
Bpring  G»rd*ns  " ” 


W.  Adam 


Bel- 


— d.  8.B. 

U.  Griffiths.  Guardians' 

Offices.  Hay 

.1.  W.  Hanson.  Archt.  79. 

Ki'ig-st  South  Shields 
Frodk.  Shove.  Ariht  8 
Colst.n  avenue,  Bristol 


T.  Dyer.  U4,  Spenco 


Pal  chain  Sch.  Bd.  . 
D.  Boulton 


Police  Station, 

Sheffield 

S'ine  Houses,  Industry-street,  Walkley 


Street  Works 
•Offices,  Oldham 


G.  V.  Bothell  . 


Nunnery  (Yorks), 
Colliery  Co.  Ltd. 

W.  R.  Standing  Joint 


do. 


Llnfor 
Wombwell.  nr  Barn-ley 
Clavtnn  A Black,  Archt. 

152.  North-at,  Brighton 
H.  Da*n,  Archt.  Tunstall, 

Stsffs  

Mr  M'Oonsgh,  York  Villas, 
Kilmaiuhain 


Nov.  16 
Nov.  24 
Deo.  19 
fan.  21, '99 
No  date 


Hahe 


A Fai 


cknei 


ril.Hlgh-st.Ni 
1.  w.  Hudson,  ; 
Bishopsgate  st. 

London.  EG 

86,  Albeit- 

;,  Archt!  42, 


rd.  Morecamt 
O P.  K.  Yonni 
Tav-at.  Perth 
Mosley  A Anderson,  Archt. 

Northampton  

\»ry.  C01 


buildings.  Sheffield 

J.  Vickers  Edwards,  Conn. 
Sur.Cou'tvHall.  Wakefield 
H.  W.  Smith,  70,  Queen- 

st.  Sheffield  

J.  Loblev.  Boro.  Eugr. 

Town  Hall 

A.  Wa»erhnus«  A Son  20. 
New  Cavcndlsh-st.  W.  . . 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Clerk,  Surveyor's  Department.. 


By  whom  Advertised 


Poplar  B.  of  W j 1207.  rising  to  1517.  per 


bf  In. 


Thote  marked,  with  an  a 


(•)  are  advertized  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  extracts,  pp.  It.  vl.  vlll.  A xxl.  Publio  Appointments,  pp.  xvill.  A xxi. 


Aomratos.  *t.io9,  S.  Howard.  Sewage  Destructor. 
X I.  o.  Wallace.  Pointed  Screw  Nails.  21,200,  C. 
Taylor, 'Window  Fasteners.  21.228,  W.  Pay  ton.  Water 
SuiidIv  for  Houses,  Workshops,  &c.  21,231.  J.  Armour, 

H,.Udmi7  Materials  A.  Atkinson.  Automatic  Lock 

F M.  Rich',4.’ T=l,ph™e  0,11  0»nl.,  »nd 
Switch  Bonrds.  Botsus  & Vande.stcen,  Substitute 

for  Crank  Mechanism. 


,OME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

September  30. — By  F.  H.  B.  Biddle. 
iCentish  Town. — 33  and  3 s.  Lawford-rd.,  u.t.  62 
yrs.,  g.r.  Smith. 

Muswell  Hill.— Muswell-av.,  Highctoft  and  a plot 

of  building  land  adioininp.  f. . . . . ..  - a'?“ 

Muswell-av..  a plot  of  building  land,  f.  . . . . • - - • 

TJoirh.Inne.  “ "'"t  land.  f.  . . 27< 


Colney  Hatch-lane,  a plot  of  building  land,  f. . . 
Higbgate.— 21.  Onslow-gdns.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.  os.,  e.r.  60/.  

Pentonville.  - 33  and  35,  Pentoti-st.,  u.t.  40  yrs., 

g.r.  58/..  r.  £0/.  

1 and  2,  Baron-st.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  58/.. 
October  1.— M.  Derome  & Son  (at 
Kendal). 

Orton,  Westmoreland.— The  Orton  Hall  Estate, 

764  By  Norris  & Duval  (at  Hertford). 
Arnwell,  Herts.— Lime  Kiln  Farm,  89  a.  1 r.  31 


^19° 


October  3. —By  F.  Varley. 

Finsbury  Pk.— 59,  Digby-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  7 

e.r.  42/. 

Holloway.— 73,  Devonshire-rd.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  5s.,  r.  34/. 

October  4.— By  J.  Bott  & Sons. 
Norwood. — 102  to  198  (even),  Romany-rd.,  u.t.  8t 

vrs.,  g.r.  20/.  

Camberwell. — 146,  Cold  Harbour-lane,  u.t.  66 

yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  ios.,  e.r.  50/.  

By  Climpson  & Johnson. 
Balham. — 93  and  95,  Femlea-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r. 


£435  ! 


By  H.  T.  Way  & Son  (at  Newport). 
Wootlon,  Isle  of  Wight.— Hayden's  Farm,  17  a. 

i3  cottages  with  two  plots  of  land,  f. 

18  plots  of  land,  f. 

By  Stephenson  & Alexander  (at 
Cardiff"). 

Eglwysilan,  Glamorgan.— Penygroes  E; 

2 r.  o p.,  f.  (including  mines  and  minerals) 


12/.  1 


82  a 


By  P.  & G.  Geen. 
c , Clerkenwell.— S7i  Exmouth-st.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r. 

5 6/.  6s.,  r.  56/.  

3 Islington.— 94,  St.  Paul's-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  nil, 

r-  43^- 

By  Wriford  & Dixons. 

Kensington. — 59  and  61.  Palace  Gardens-ter.,  u.t. 
o . 54  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  123/. 
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St.  John’s  Wood.— i and  5,  Holtham-rd., 

yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  

Wimbledon.— Denmark-rd., 

g.r.  4/.  

By  Belton  & Sons  (at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern).' 
Muswell  Hill.— Mus well  Hill-rd.,  The  Green  Man, 

p.-h  together  with  a shop  and  plot  of  land,  f.  qq.i 
By  W.  Rolfe  (at  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern). 

Hornsey  -High-st.,  The  Three  Compasses,  p.-h., 

“•t.- 80  yrs-,  r.  100/.,  with  goodwill  27,0 

Mayfair. — Duke-st.,  The  Barley  Mow  p.-h.,  u.t.  87 

yrs.,  r.  8o7.,  with  goodwill 

D.  B>’,rvf.00«E»  Garrard,  & Son  (at  Ipswich).’  " 
Ringshall,  Suffolk.— The  Hill  Farm,  83  a.  o r. 

23  p.,  part  f.  and  c.,  and  part  u.t.  about  700 


, part  f.  and  part 


j.t.  45 


■ t.  64J 


• 57.  ss., 


16  yrs.,  g.r 


A homestead  and  44  a.  2 

u.t.  700  yrs 

M , Octobers.— By  V.S.  Leigh.’ 

New  Kent-rd.— 3a  to  21  (oddj,  Gurney-st., 
yrs.,  g.r.  i757. I. 

- , By  T.  B.  Westacott. 

Barnsbury.— 46,  Donnda-st.,  f.,  e.r.  25/ 

Camden  Town.— 39,  Camden  Park-rd., 

yg:;  g-r.  8£  ros.,  e.r.  45/.  

40,  High-st.  and  23,  Little  King-st.,  u.t 

g.r.  54/.,  r.  80/.  

_ , , By  Weston  & Sons. 

Peckham.— 112,  Hill-st.,  f.,  r.  30/. 

Brixton. — 65,  Arthur-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.: 

r.  347. 

11  Stafford-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s. 

S7>  Burton-rd.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  10s.,  r.  38/. 
Llapham. — 1:2,  Hambalt-rd.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  7 l., 

By  Matthew  Watson  (at  Skiptonj. 

Gisburn,  Yorks.— Swinden  Hall  Farm,  462  a.  o r. 
IS  P-,f. ... 

— October  6. — By  Edwin  Evans. 
Kennington.— j,  Fleming-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  4/., 

Paddington. — 39,  Leamington-rd.  villas,  u.t.  s8 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  60/. 

Hackney.-79^St.  Peter’s-st.,  u.t.  55  yrs.',  g.'r". 

„ . , By  William  Stevens. 

Kentish  Town.— 45,  Willes-rd.,  u.t.  23  Yrs.,  e.r 

s7.j  r.  35/. 

, „ By  Field  & Son. 

Stockwell.  35  and  37,  Studley-rd.,  u.t.  38*  yrs  , 

g.r.  11/.,  r.  78/.  

Wood  Green. — 2 and  4,  Eastern-rd.,  u.t.  07  Yrs. 

g.r.  13/.  ros.,  e.r.  75/.  

Peckham.— 16,  Dayton  Grove,  u.t.  784  yrs.,  g.r. 

By  Heaps,  Son,  & Reeve. 

Not  ting  Hill.— 4 to  12,  51  to  55,  and  60  to  63, 
Stoneleigh-st. , u.t.  49I  yrs.,  g.r.  95/.  (in  lots) 
Finsbury.— 135,  Clifton-st.,  f.,  r.  34/.  .. 

By  Newuon,  Edwards,  & Shephard.'"' 
Clapton.— Clapton  Passage,  f.g.r.  33/.,  reversion 

m 79  yrs  

Bowes  Park.— Moffatt-rd.,  f.g.r.  12/.,  reversion  in 

89  yrs 

:,  Moffatt-rd.,  f.,  r.  267. . . . 

Hampstead-rd.— 3,  Robert-st 

12/.,  r.  60 7.  

HI  olio  way.— 36,  Stock  Orchard-cres"  ii’.t.’  434'vrs.’. 

g.r.  9/.,  e.r.  44/. 

Wimbledon. — 59,  Lambton-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  42/.  . . 

Cennington.— 49,  Trigon-rd.,  u.t.  26  vrs.'  ’ e r" 

4 1.  ros.,  r.  30/. . 

iigh  Barnet.— 60,  Fuller-rd.  and  plot  of  land 

opposite,  f. 

-*e  Beauvoir  Town.— 34,  De  Beauvoir-rd*.’,  u.’tl  ie 

yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  42/.  J;> 

92,  Church-rd.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  45/.  .... 
>toke  Newington.— 21,  Mildmay  Grove,  u.t.  624 

yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  e.r.  36/. 

*a‘T^P°nd^— ir,  Canterbury-rd.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r. 

By  Stephenson  & Alexander  (at 
Cardiff). 

.lanedarne,  Glamorgan.— Llancadu  Farm,  27  a 

3.  r.  27  p.,  f.  ' ' 

.ardiff,  Glamorgan.—  16,  Trinity-st.,  f.,  r.  13 el 
, St.  Mary-st.,  •*  The  Garrick  Hotel.” f.  . 

and  13,  Queen-st.,  f.,  r.  320/. 

By  Batchelar  & Son  (at  Croydon). 

roydon. — 16,  South  End,  f.,  e.r.  90/. 

. , October  7.— By  Hards  & Bradly.  " 
reenwich. — 130,  Green wich-rd.,  u.t.  45  yrs.  g r 

7 7-,  e.r.  507. 

Bardsley-st.,  f.,  r.  20 7. ‘ 

By  Protheroe  & Morris. 

eytonstone. — Fillebrook-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  36 7. 

...  By  Rider  & Sons. 

addington. — 30,  Woodfield-rd.,  f.,  t.  387. 

ottjng  Hill.— 79  and  81,  Latimer-rd.,  u.t’  64  yrs'.", 

By  Wallet  & Morris. 

ictona  Pk.— 12,  Sewardstone-rd.,  u.t.  60  vrs 

g.r.  j7  r.  27A ■’ 

106,  S ^rdstone-rd.,  u.t.  554  yrs.,  g.r.  67  r 

427.  i8J. ' ’’ 

28,  St.  James's-rd.,  u.t.  60A  yrs.,  g. 
oke  Newington. — 169,  Evering-rd., 

""  9£,’  r-,45/- 

October  10.— By  Chancellor  & Sons. 
ortlake. — 1 W7,  Gloucester-cottages,  u.t.  52  yrs 

g.r.  87.  

By  A.  Phillips. 

«o~l63S  H‘Sh’rd;i  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  6S7. .... 

tor,  Higb-rd.,  u.t.  174  yrs.,  g.r.  50 7.  

By  J.  H.  Scriven. 

illoway. — 134,  Junction-rd.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r. 

By  Barcham  & Son  (at  Aylsham). 
mingham  Parva,  &c.,  Norfolk.— Page’s  Farm 

i a.  3 r.  26  p.,  f.  and  c ’ 

By  C.  R.  Morris,  Sons,  & Peard  (at  Chard) 
ard,  Somerset,— High-street,  two  freehold  shops 
cottage,  r.  72 7.  2s 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I load  10/10/0  15/10/0 

Sequola.U.S.fLcu.  1/9/0  2/j/o 

Ash,  Canada,  load  3/15/0  5/0/0 

Birch,  do 3/100  5/10/0 

Elm,  do 4/10/0  5/10/c 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Sic..  2/15/0  4/15/c 

Oak,  do 2/2/6  4/2 /( 

Canada  ........  4/26  6/c/o 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  yellow  ....  4/2,6  6/0/0 

Lath.  Dantsic, fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
Sl Petersburg..  </o/o  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

dec.,  log 4/15/0  6/5/0 

Odessa,  crown ....  4/15/0  6/5/0 

Deals,  Finland 
and  & 1st  std  100  9/5/0  9/15/0 

Do.  4th  Si  3rd  ..  9/5/0  9/15/c 

Do.  Riga 7/15/0  8/15/c 

SL  Petersburg, 


I yellow  .. T!  ii/s/o  13/15/0 
Do.  2nd  yellow.  10/5/0  1 1/15/0 

P°- white 9/5/0  11/5/0 

Swedish  9/5/0  16/5/0 

un.i.-  IO/5/O  I7/IC/0 


White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine  rst 
Do.  do.  and .... 
Do.  do.  3rd,  &c. 
Do.  Spruce,  1st 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 


:8/o/o  24/10/0 
13/0/0  16/10/0 
6/0/0  9/10/0 
8/10/0  lo/ro/o 


7/0/0  8/10/0 
7/0/0  8/0/0 
5/0/0  16/0/0 


New  Brunswick 
Battens  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

«*•••••• 9/9  *6/3 

D°-  “d c/a/3  0/13/3 

Other  qualities—  6/6  7/0 

Cedar,  Cuba,  ft.  /4  /4I 

Honduras.  &c  /3*  III 

Mahogany,  Cuba  /si  /j 

SL  Domingo, 
cargo  av. 

Mexican,  do.  do. 

Tobasco,  do.  do. 

Honduras,  do.  , 

Box,  Turkey,  ton  4/0/0  15/0/0 

Rose,  Rio  7/0/0  14/0/0 

E-ahla  6/0  0 ra/o/o 


/S  o/i/a 
/3i  /4 
U 6J 


Sadn,  SL  Doming,  0/0/5  0/1/0  iTurpentine 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/9  0/2/0 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  la  Scot- 
land  . . ton  »/io/4 J 0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 6/0/0  6/5/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales  5/«S/o  S/>7/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 
in  London 6/5/0  7/10/0 

Copper  — British 

cake  and  Ingot  56/11/0  57/5/0 
Best  selected  . . 57/5/°  57/«5/o 
Sheets,  strong..  62/0/0  63/0/0 

Chill  bars 53  6 3 53'n.3 

YELLO W M . L.  lb.  sd.  5* i 
LEAD  — Pig 
Spanish  ....ton  13/2/6  0/0/0 

bands 13/6/3  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  fL 
and  upwards  ..  14/7/6  0/0/0 

Pipe.....  . ..  14/17/6  0/0/0 

ZINC  — English 

sheet ton  26/10/0  0/0/0 

Viellle  Mon- 
tague   27/ro/o  0/0/0 

Spelter  22/18/9  23/1/3 

TIN— Straits  ....  78/5/0  0/0/0 

Australian 78/16/3  79/6/3 

English  Ingots..  60/15/0  81/15/0 

Banca  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Billiton  c/0/0  3/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  17/5/0  17/12,6 

CocoanuL  Cochin  27/15/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 24/10/0  o/o/o 

Palm,  Lagos  21/15/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

Pide  23/5/0 

Do.  Brown  *1/15/0 

Cottonseed  ret  . . 15/0,  o 

Oleine 17/0/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3 

Do.  Black  0/5/0 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  r/«/o 
Archangel 0/1 


HARROGATE.— Accepted  for  levelling,  Sic.,  Northumberland- 
»urt,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  S.  Stead,  Borough  Surveyor, 
arrogate  :— 

J.  Frost,  Harrogate £278  15  9 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES. — For  the  erection  of  a town  hall,  for 
the  Corporation.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Hare,  architect,  r3.  Hart-street,. 

;,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Hogg,  10,  John- 


0/7/6 

0/6/6 


. 24/3/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  Insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,’’  and  must  reach  u* 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
i given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
.£100  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

ASHFORD.— Accepted  lor  the  erection  of  Iron  bungalow,  for 
Mr.  E.  Kemp,  The  Woodlands  : — 

T.  J.  Hawkins  & Co.,  Ashford  £135  5 


Bloomsbury-squ; 
street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  :— 

Lorden  81  Son £12,777 

8: 

Cox  & Son 12,0:0 

C.  H.  Hunt  11,1,65 

H.  Flint 11,266 

General  Builders,  Ltd...  11,150 


Bottrill  & Son..  — £ 

Waloen  & Cox  . 

Kiogeriee  St  Son  

w.  Hawkins  

McCarthy  E.  Fitt.  Read- 
ing (accepted) 

Hughes 


HOLMWOOD.  — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  ornamental, 
wooden  lodge  for  Mrs.  Eva  McLaren  at  Minnickfold:— 

T.  J.  Hawkins  Si  Co.,  Ashford  j£3ro 


LEWES. — For  the  erection  of  temporary  iron  asylum  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  iod  patients,  lor  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the 
East  Sussex  Asylum.  Mr.  Henry  Caid,  County  Surveyor  :— 

T.  J.  Hawkins  & Co.,  Ashford  -....£"4.659  10 


LITTLEHAMPTON. — For  the  execution  of  street  works.. 
Gloucester-road,  Sic.,  for  the  Urban  Distuct  Council.  Mr.  H. 
Howard,  surveyor,  Town  Offices,  LitUehampcon  :— 

Gloucester-road. 

Grounds  & Newtbn,  Bournemouth £167 

Purbeck-place. 

Snewin  Bros.,  Littlehampton 16131 


BARNSLEY  — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  five  cottages.  &c  . 
Spring-street.  Messrs.  Wade  St  Turner,  architects,  ic,  Pltt-street. 
Barnsley  — 

Building.— James  Bycraft,  Park. grove.  Barnsley.  . .£404  0 

Plumbing. —William  Dnuufield.  Barnsley 18  18 

Plastering  — Thos.  Marshall.  Barnsley  44  10 

Slating  —Miss  M.  Fleming.  Barnsley  53  5 

Pointing.— Clatke  Bridge.  Barnsley 6 


BOLIVIA. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  iron  Customs  house, 
lolivia  (South  America*,  for  Messrs.  Avellno,  Aramayo  Si  Co.  : — 

T.  J.  Hawkins  & Co..  Ashford,  Middlesex  ^..£312 


BRISTOL. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a laundry,  Soull 
reet.  Bedminster,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  V.  Goug 
architect,  24,  Bridge-street.  Bristol 

Bale  & Westlake,  Clifton £470 


HUl,  Buxton,  and  w'aimlng  dining-room,  hall  and  staircase,  study, 
drawing-room,  two  bedrooms,  and  bathroom  from  kitchen  fire,  in, 
conjunction  with  hot-water  domestic  supply,  for  Mr.  W.  Williams: — 
r.  Pottenon  £115 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  the  northern 
outlall  sewers,  for  the  West  Ham  Corporation: — 

R.  Ballard £29,7:9  o o | C.  W.  Killingback 

...  »,  ° - 23.834  00  & Co.  taccepted)  ,£19,991 

■ Pedrette  & Co >9.975 


W.  Neave  & Son 
B.  Cooke  & Co.  .. 

K.  Jackson 

T.  Adams  22,431 

J.  Jackson  1620,33: 


1,638 


o o I G.  Bell 

19  8 j Clift  Ford  

0 0 | Engineer's  estimate,  £1 


17.715  1 


MARLOW.— For  the  erection  of  stabllDg,  for  Messrs.  Thomas 
Weibered  & Sons,  The  Brewery,  Marlow,  oucks.  Mr,  James  ti. 
Deacon,  architect.  High-street,  Marlow  :— 

J.  S.  Carter £1,230  o I W.  Lunnon  ..-  — — ..£1,107  0 

H.  Hairis* — ....  1,10815! 

I*  Accepted  provisionally. 


Excavation  and  Masonry  IVork, 

John  E.  Gibb — (granite)£r 

Robert  Squalr (freestone) 

Taylor  & smith  (granite) 

L>.  Mathieson  Si  Co (ficestone) 

Thomas  McDonald (freestone) 

James  Faiquharson,  Nairn*  (freestone) 


454  t 


•.  67.,  r.  367.. 
Lf.t.  79?  yrs.. 


and  a 

'■ontraction,  u„d  i.  lh,„  IUt,.- F.g.r.  for  freehold 
und-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
•roved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  • 
Dr  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e-r.  for 
mated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
um ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
are  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  • 
for  yard,  &c.  ’ | 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.— Accepted  for  the  execution  of  street 
works,  Ehlon-stieet,  &c.,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  G.  T.  Lynam, 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent  :— 

Eldon-strect. 

G.  F.  Tomlinson,  Derby  £,91  ,8 

Holloway  & Son,  Wolverhampton 424  13  x: 


CHESHAM  (Bucks)  —Accepted  for  the  erection  of  new  s 
additions,  stores,  bakehouse,  and  slaughter-house,  &c.,  in 

r„.  Chesham  Co-operative  Society’ 

architect,  343,  High-road,  KUburn, 


Broadway,  Chesham,  for 

Limited.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Gr _. 

N.W.,  and  Hlgh-streer,  Chesham.  - 

J.  Mead,  chesham  £2  s£o 

rTh»  1 ,1  m ...  . .r.iv  ..t 1 


[The  lowest  of  six  tenders]. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.  — For  sewering,  kerbing.  Sic  , West 
Clacton  Estate.  Mr.  T.  H.  Baker,  architect,  Colchester  and 
by  architect  :— 


Clacton-on-Sea.  Quantities 
Contract 

Moran  & Son  .....£2,145 

••  1.596  - 
[Architect's 


Everett  & Son.. 


-Frccland-road. 
o I Mackenzie  & Son, 

0 I Clacton-on-Sea*  ..£1,1 
'•‘mate,  £1.463.] 


-£1.482  r 


Contract  5.—  Trafalgar  and  Nelson  Roads. 

Moran  & Son  £2,142  0 o I Mackenzie  & Son, 

Everett  & Son r,565  o o|  Clacton-on-Se—  ' 

[Architect's  estimate,  £1.435.] 

Contract  6.— St.  Vincent  and  Colling-wood  Road. 

Moran  & Son  £1,592  1 10  I Mackenzie  & Son, 

Everett  & Son r.145  o o|  Clacton^n-Sea*  . .£1,087  15 

[Architect  s estimate,  £r,o4o.] 


U'ronght  Iron  Railing  {fork. 

McDowall,  Steven,  Si  Co  . Ltd. £43t  r3  5 

Ditto  ditto  (cast-iron)  367  13  o 

G.  & W.  Millar 267  10  o 

James  Abeincthy  & Co 255  o o 

G.  B.  Smith  & Co.,  Glasgow* (amended)  229  16  it 

Inverness  Foundry  Co.,  .-id. 222  8 3 

(.arnerou  & Co 211  3 o 

* Accepted. 


PORTSMOUTH.— For  addltloi 
PorLsca  Island  Ualon  Guardians, 
grove  Chambers,  Soi 
Crockercll 


J.C 
P.  Dowdell  . 
Light  Bro 


£4.120  I H.  Jones  £3.76*2 

3,950  I W.  W.  Learmouth 3.714. 

3.^.1 1 E.  A-  A.  Spiiguigs.  Twy. 

3,oo<!  foid-avenue.  oumshaw*  3.7C0 
3.640  | * Accepted. 


REIGATE. — Accepted  for  the  construction  and  erection  of. 
imamentaLwooden  homes  at  Duxhurst  for  Lady  Henry  Somerset : — 
T.  J.  Hawkins  & Co.,  Ashlord £584  12  2 


SALISBURY. — For  additions  to  Workhouse,  for  the  Union 
Guaidians.  Messrs.  John  Harding  & Son,  architects,  58,  High- 
street,  Salisbury : — 

E.  Pearce  Si  Son £240  I F.  Dibben £150 

Wort  & Way  223  W.  Roles,  Salisbury* 135 

T.  Dawkins  — 163  | * Accepted. 


supply  of  503  tons 


gichf'ds  & Blewitt 8 o Rowley  Granite  Co., 

t.  Richards  7 9 | Rowley  RegiB,  Staffs.* 

• Accepted. 


^ ING.-Ac cepted  for  the  erection  of  villa  residence  at  Castle 
HUl,  Ealing,  for  Mr-  Herbert  Bom.  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Dance,  arch?. 
te:t,  Quadrant-road,  Thornton  Heath  :- 

Strudwick  & Pyrke,  Ealing £1.295 


_ --  -McKenzie  & Co.,  Lossemouth'! . . 

Carpentry.—].  Si  A.  Robb,  Rothes  

Plumbing.— Ross  Bros.,  Dufftown , - 

' — Ogilvie,  Elgin r£t,i 33  1 


SKINNINGROVE  (near  Loftus).— For  the  erection  of  cc-opera- 
tive  stores,  for  the  Amicable  Industrial  Society,  Limited.  Mr. 
Arthur  Newsome,  architect,  Middlesbro’ : — J 

Bricklaying,  Crc. — Cruddas  & Son,  Gulsbrough£i,263  12  2 

Joinery.—  w . Heckle,  Guisbrough 814  o o 

Plumbing.—].  M.  Gowland,  Skelton  147  o o 

Plastering.— S.  Kilby,  Bishop  Auckland 136  o o 

Slating.—].  Harrison,  Middlesbro' 128  10  o 

Painting.— R.  Cockbum,  i-oltus — ..  81  3 8 


SOUTHAMPTON.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  iron^burgalcw 
for  Mr.  Ronald  Baxter  :— 

T.  J.  Hawkins  & Co.,  Ashfotd  — £235 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— Accepted  for  making  up  Claremor 
road,  for  the  Coiporation.  Mr.  A.  Fuller,  C.E. , Clarcnce-ioa 
Southend : — 

Wm.  lies,  South  Avenue,  Southend £268 


WELWYN.— Accepted  for  the  erection  0 iron  buildings,  for/Mr.. 
Thos.  Blow  : — . 

T.  J.  Hawkins  & Co  , Ashford £603 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  ira 
building,  for  Messrs.  Heaton  & Co. :—  ^ 

T.  J.  Hawkins  & Co £178 
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LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders  : — 


BLYTHE-ROAD.— Erecting  school.  Boys,  240:  girls,  340: 
infan-s,  376  : total.  756  ; also  schoolkeeper's  house,  with  cookery' 
centre  and  science-room  under  : — 

J.  Allen  & Son. £*2.107  I Lathey  Bros £20.533 

J.  Carmichael  21.511  E.  Lawrance  & Sons 20237 

J.  & M.  Patrick  21,499  I w-  & Son  10,010 

J.  Grover  & Son 21,18a  1 B.  E.  Nightingale  19.876 

Leslie  & Co  , Ltd 21.186  W.  Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd.*  19,853 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  ..  ....  21,071  | 


. Limited  £351 

J.Gtundy 366  j W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons  ....  345 

J.  & F.  May 365  E.  Oldroyd  & Co  , Limited  343 

1 Wenham  & Waters,  Ltd.*..  32c 


DETMOLD-ROAD.— Providing  and  fixing  boiler  aud  extending 
existing  low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus,  and  providing  hot-w— - - 
radiators  in  three  coiridors,  and  coil  in  cloak-room  : — 

A.  H.  Skinner  & Co.  (£230  o o 1 Vaughan  & Brown, 

H.  C.  Piice  Lea  & Co.  305  o 0 Ltd.... £166 

Ccmyn,  Ching  & Co.  198  5 0 1 I.  Defries  & Sons,  Ld.  159 

W.  G.  Cannon  & 1 Stevens  & Sons 147 

Sons  198  o o I Duffield  & Co.*  125 

G.  Davis 172  o 0 | 


GORDON  HOUSE,  ISLEWORTH.— Providing  and  fixing  dry- 
ing horses 

Z D Berry  & Sons £*98  I J.  Wontner-Smith,  Gray. 

J.  Fraser  & Son' 288  & Co £172 

J.  & F.  May 233  Wenham  & Waters,  Ltd.* 

W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons 180  | 


PURRETT-RO AD.— Exterior  painting 
Thomas  & Edge  ....£252  0 o I W.  Hayter  & Son  ....£198  0 

J.  H Hodgin  . 249  o o I W,  Banks  154  17 
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The  Dangers  of  Hot-  Water  Heating 
Apparatus. 

OW  that  winter  is 
once  more  ap- 
proaching it  may 
be  of  service  to 
reconsider  the 
dangers  attaching 
to  apparatus  for 
heating  buildings 
by  hot  water.  The 
subject  is  not  a 
new  one,  but  attention  to  it  is  necessary  so 
long  as  accidents  continue  to  occur  ; it  can, 
moreover,  be  illustrated  by  examples  which 
have  not  yet  received  adequate  notice  in  our 
columns.  Last  winter  was  so  mild  that  not 
a single  heating  apparatus  boiler,  we  believe, 
exploded  in  this  country  in  consequence  of 
frost ; we  must,  therefore,  turn  to  the  winter 
of  1896-7  for  our  illustrations. 

While  thus  insisting  on  grave  dangers 
arising  from  frost,  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  accidents  may  occur  to  hot-water 
heating  apparatus  even  in  mild  weather,  and 
an  example  of  this  kind  will  shortly  be 
given ; but  we  shall  be  within  the  mark  if  we 
say  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  accidents  are 
directly  due  to  frost,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  special  attention  will  now  be  devoted  to 
explosions  occurring  when  some  portion  of 
the  apparatus  is  rendered  inoperative  by 
reason  of  the  contained  water  being  frozen 
into  solid  ice.  Without  entering  into  any 
rivalry  with  “ Old  Moore,”  we  may  also 
utter  a word  of  warning  to  the  effect  than  in 
all  y obability  the  coming  winter  will  be 
characterised  by  severe  frosts,  and  that  there- 
fore great  care  should  be  exercised  by 
all  persons  in  charge  of  hot-water  heating 
apparatus  ; certainly  it  would  be  strange  to 
have  two  such  mild  winters  in  succession. 

On  November  30,  1896,  the  boiler  of  a 
low-pressure  heating  apparatus,  used  for 
warming  a portion  of  Brookfield  Mill,  at 
Kirkburton,  near  Huddersfield  (Yorkshire), 
exploded,  and  was  projected,  by  the  force  of 
the  explosion,  a distance  of  30  ft.,  tearing  up 
the  warming  pipes,  demolishing  the  brick 
chamber  in  which  it  had  been  placed,  wreck- 
ing a wooden  shed  against  which  it  fell,  and 
killing  the  foreman  of  the  works.  The 
boiler  was  only  thirteen  months  old,  and 
was  of  the  saddle  type,  as  shown  in  fig.  1, 
constructed  of  | in.  wrought-iron  plates 


welded  together ; it  measured  3 ft.  6 in.  from 
front  to  back,  2 ft.  2 in.  in  width,  and  2 ft.  6 in. 
in  height.  The  back  of  the  boiler  was  blown 
off  by  the  explosion,  giving  way  at  the  weld, 
and  being  bent  into  a concavo-convex  form, 
while  the  sides  of  the  boiler  near  the  back 
were  also  distorted. 

On  January  18,  1897,  a heating  boiler  at 
the  Sandell  Works,  215,  Selhurst-road,  South 
Norwood,  London,  S.E.,  exploded  after 
having  been  in  use  only  one  winter.  The 
brick  house,  in  which  the  boiler  was  placed, 
was  completely  demolished,  as  well  as  the 
boiler  itself,  and  one  man  was  severely 
injured.  This  boiler  was  of  less  common 
form,  the  water-way  being  an  annular 
chamber  of  peculiar  shape  and  of  small  size, 
as  shown  in  fig.  2 ; the  extreme  outside 
dimensions  were  only  I9f  in.  by  13^  in.,  and 
9g  in.  deep,  while  the  water  space  was  only 
iijin.  wide  and  7g  in.  deep.  The  boiler  was 
of  cast-iron  about  § in.  thick.  As  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
material,  the  explosion  burst  the  boiler  into 
a number  of  fragments. 

A third  case  occurred  at  six  a.m.  on  Sun- 
day, January  24,  1897,  at  the  Prospect 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Swindon 
(Wiltshire).  This  again,  as  shown  in 
fig.  3,  was  a saddle  boiler,  but  of  simpler 
form  than  that  at  Kirkburton,  but  was  about 
the  same  age,  having  been  fixed  new  in 
January,  1895.  The  dimensions  were: 
length,  3 ft. ; width,  I ft.  10  in. ; height, 

1 ft.  7 in.  The  outer  and  inner  plates  of  the 
saddle  were  TV  in.  thick,  welded  together  at 
the  bottom  curves,  and  the  end  plates  were 
| in.  thick,  welded  to  the  saddle  plates.  The 
explosion  lifted  the  boiler  from  its  seat  and 
projected  it  through  the  floor  of  the  vestry 
above,  whence  it  fell  back  almost  to  its 
original  position.  Strange  to  say,  the  atten- 
dant, who  was  standing  in  front  of  the  boiler 
at  the  time,  escaped  with  comparatively 
trifling  injuries.  This  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  the  plates  yielding  at  the  bottom,  as 
indicated  in  the  figure,  and  projecting  the 
boiler  almost  vertically.  Had  the  explosion 
been  of  the  kind  shown  in  fig.  I,  the  man’s 
life  would  probably  have  been  lost  and  the 
damage  to  the  buildings  would  have  been 
much  more  serious. 

The  apparatus  in  each  case  appears  to 
have  been  good  of  its  kind,  as  far  as  it  went, 
but  in  none  were  any  special  precautions, 
except  the  provision  of  draw-off  cocks,  taken 


to  prevent  such  accidents.  The  flow  and 
return  pipes  were  properly  connected ; the 
pressure  due  to  the  head  of  water  was  in  two' 
of  the  cases  only  3 lbs.  per  square  inch,  and 
in  the  third  only  about  6J  lbs. ; air-pipes 
were  carried  from  the  highest  parts  of  the 
circulation-pipes  to  points  above  the  supply- 
cisterns  in  two,  at  least,  of  the  cases ; and 
a draw-off  cock  was  provided  in  close 
proximity  to  each  boiler.  The  boilers  were 
made  by  three  different  makers,  whose 
names  need  not  be  mentioned,  as  the  fault  of 
the  explosions  does  not  rest  with  them.  Two 
of  the  boilers  were  of  wrought  iron,  and  one 
of  cast  iron,  while  all  three  were  more  or  less 
different  in  shape  and  construction.  All  the 
apparatus  were  on  the  low-pressure  system,, 
which  is  usually  considered  so  much  safer 
than  the  high-pressure. 

The  cause  of  explosions  occurring  on  sucb 
dates  as  November  30,  January  18,  and1 
January  24,  need  hardly  be  stated.  In  each 
case  frost  was  the  cause,  the  water  in  the 
circulation-pipes  being  frozen  at  one  or  more 
points.  When  this  occurs  and  a fire  is  lit 
under  the  boiler,  one  of  two  things  must 
happen  (unless  special  precautions  have 
been  taken)  : (1)  The  ice  will  be  melted  or 
broken  up  by  the  increasing  pressure  of  the 
heated  water,  or  (2)  the  boiler  or  its  con- 
nexions will  burst.  The  possibility  of  the 
former  alternative  happening  is  small,  if  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  pipes  has  been 
blocked  with  ice.  At  South  Norwood  the 
block  evidently  occurred  in  the  6-ft.  lengths 
of  flow  and  return  which  passed  uncovered 
in  the  open  air  between  the  boiler-chamber 
in  the  back-yard  of  the  house  and  the 
room  to  be  warmed.  The  distance  of 
the  ice  from  the  boiler  appears  to 
have  been  less  than  10  ft.,  and  yet  the  boiler 
burst  before  the  ice  could  be  melted.  When 
there  is  no  circulation  of  water  in  the  pipes, 
the  water  in  them  can  only  be  warmed  by 
conduction,  which  is  a very  slow  process 
indeed,  so  slow  that,  were  the  block  within 
a yard  of  the  boiler,  the  probability  is  that 
the  boiler  would  burst  before  the  ice  could 
be  melted  or  broken  up.  With  respect  to 
the  apparatus  at  Kirkburton  and  Swindon, 
we  are  not  told  how  far  the  frozen  pipes 
were  from  the  boiler,  but  far  or  near  makes 
very  little  difference. 

And  now  a word  or  two  as  to  the  days  on 
which  the  explosions  occurred.  That  at  the 
Swindon  Chapel  occurred  on  a Sunday , the 
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pipes  having  been  left  lull  of  water  during 
the  previous  week,  while  the  fire  had  beet/ 
allowed  to  die  out  on  the  previous  Sunday  or 
Monday.  At  Brookfield  Mill,  Kirkburton, 
the  explosion  occurred  on  a Monday , the 
pipes  having  been  left  full  of  water  from  the 
previous  Friday,  when  the  fire  had  been 
allowed  to  go  out.  At  the  works  at  South 
Norwood  also,  the  accident  was  on  a 
Monday,  but  here  the  fire  had  only  gone  out 
on  the  Saturday  before  ; it  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  in  this  case,  the 
pipes  passed  for  a length  of  6 ft.,  through 
the  open  air,  and  were  not  protected  in  any 
way  from  the  effects  of  the  external  tempera- 
ture. Thus  we  have  three  explosions,  one 
occurring  after  seven  days’  disuse  of  the 
apparatus,  another  after  three  days’,  and  the 
third  after  only  two  days’. 

At  South  Norwood  the  fact  that  the  pipes 
were  frozen  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known ; but  at  Kirkburton  the  attendant, 
after  lighting  the  fire,  suspected  that  some- 
thing was  the  matter  with  the  circulation, 
and  called  the  foreman  to  examine  the 
boiler,  &c.,  while  he  went  for  a bucket  of 
hot  water  to  thaw  the  frozen  pipes ; before 
his  return  the  boiler  exploded  and  the  fore- 
man was  killed.  That  neither  the  attendant 
nor  the  foremau  had  the  common  sense 
to  rake  out  the  fire  immediately  on  dis- 
covering that  the  circulation  was  stopped, 
shows  either  their  deadly  ignorance  or  their 
unfortunate  lack  of  that  inestimable  quality, 
presence  of  mind.  The  attendant  at  the 
Swindon  chapel  was  avowedly  ignorant  of 
the  dangers  of  the  apparatus  he  was  sup- 
posed to  control.  Before  lighting  the  fire  he 
noticed — to  quote  the  report — “ that  the 
supply-tank  was  frozen,  and  thought  that 
the  water  in  the  circulating  pipes  was  also 
frozen  ; but  he  did  not  /enow  there  was  any 
danger  in  lighting  the  fire  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.Such  ignorance  in  a person 
placed  in  a responsible  position  is  most  cul- 
pable, and  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the 
blame  for  the  accident  should  rest  upon 
those  who  appointed  such  a man  to  the 
post. 

What  lessons  can  be  learnt  from  the  ex- 

* The  italics  are  ours. 


amples  given  ? Here  are  three  boilers, 
different  in  size,  shape,  and  material,  all 
nearly  new  and  in  good  condition,  but  all 
destroyed  because  the  increasing  pressure  of 
the  water,  as  it  became  more  and  more 
heated,  could  find  no  other  way  of  escape. 
The  explosion  might,  in  every  case,  have 
been  prevented  either  by  drawing  off  the 
water  when  the  fires  were  allowed  to  die  out, 
or  by  keeping  a small  fire  burning  con- 
tinuously, so  that  the  water  would  always 
be  warm  and  in  motion.  Explosions  might 
also  have  been  prevented  by  raking  out  the 
fires  as  soon  as  it  was  noticed  that  a proper 
circulation  had  not  been  set  up.  These  are 
matters  of  attendance  pure  and  simple,  and 
every  person  in  charge  of  a heating  apparatus 
should  be  aware  of  these  elementary  rules. 

But  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  was 
far  from  perfect,  as  not  one  of  the  boilers 
possessed  a safety-valve.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  safety-valves  are  of  no  use,  and 
certainly  too  much  reliance  may  be  placed 
upon  them,  but  it  is  a simple  fact  that  safety- 
valves  have  very  often  indeed  prevented 
explosions.  It  is  argued  that  the  valve 
itself  may  be  frozen  fast.  It  may  be,  but 
being  near  the  boiler,  which  will  retain  its 
heat  longer  than  any  other  part  of  the 
apparatus — particularly  if  it  is  of  the  saddle 
type  and  encased  with  brickwork — the  valve 
is  less  likely  to  be  frozen  than  other  parts  ; 
moreover,  being  so  near  the  boiler  (for  it 
should  be  fixed  as  close  to  it  as  possible), 
and  containing  so  little  water  or  ice,  it  will 
be  more  quickly  melted.  A valve,  moreover, 
furnishes  an  easy  method  of  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  the  apparatus,  especially  if  it  is 
of  the  dead-weight  type,  as,  in  our  opinion, 
all  such  valves  should  be..  It  would  soon 
become  a habit  of  the  attendant  to  lift  some 
of  the  rings  of  the  valve  before  lighting  the 
fire  ; if  the  .'water  continued  to  run  for  some 
time,  he  .might  know  that  a fire  would  not 
be  likely  to  do  any  harm,  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  water  did  not  flow,  he  might  be 
certain  that  something  was  wrong,  and  that 
a fire  would  be  a source  of  grave  danger. 

Instead  of  a safety-valve,  a plate  of  mica 
or  other  material  may  be  fitted  in  the  boiler, 
if  this  is  not  encased  in  brickwork,  care 


being  taken  that  the  breaking-strength  of  the 
material  is  well  within  the  safe  working- 
strength  of  the  boiler  itself.  Any  undue 
pressure  in  the  boiler  will  then  be  relieved 
by  bursting  the  plate  of  mica  or  other 
material,  leaving  the  boiler  itself  and  its 
surroundings  intact.  In  fixing  such  a safety- 
plate,  care  must  be  observed  to  fix  it  so  that 
the  escaping  water,  in  the  case  of  an  explo- 
sion, cannot  possibly  reach  the  attendant ; 
otherwise,  he  might  be  seriously  scalded. 
Another  danger  to  be  feared  in  connexion 
with  hot-water  apparatus  is  when  stop- 
valves  are  fixed  on  the  flow-pipes  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  water  in  some 
portion  of  the  building.  In  the  chapel 
at  Swindon,  two  I5  - in.  flow  - pipes 
were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
one  for  warming  the  chapel  and  the  other 
for  the  school,  and  on  each  a stop-valve  was 
fixed.  If  by  any  chance  both  these  valves 
should  be  closed,  while  a fire  is  burning 
under  the  boiler,  the  only  escape  for  the 
increasing  pressure  in  the  latter  (in  cases 
where  safety-valves  are  not  provided),  will 
be  through  the  air-pipes  at  the  uppermost 
points  of  the  circulation,  or  through  the 
supply-pipe  and  tank.  Sometimes  air-cocks 
are  fixed  instead  of  air-pipes,  and  are,  of 
course,  always  closed  when  the  apparatus 
is  in  use  ; in  such  a case,  the  only  escape 
for  the  pressure  is  through  the  supply-pipe 
and  tank,  and  a stoppage  in  this  (whether 
by  ice  or  any  other  substance)  must  kud  to 
an  explosion.  Where  the  attendant  is  as 
ignorant  as  the  one  at  the  Swindon  chapel, 
an  explosion  may  in  this  way  be  brought 
about,  even  though  the  circulation-pipes  are 
entirely  free  from  ice  or  deposit. 

Attention  must  also  be  drawn  to  the 
culpable  carelessness  shown  in  fixing  hot- 
water  pipes,  as  at  South  Norwood,  in  the 
open  air,  or,  indeed,  in  any  exposed  position, 
without  covering  them  with  slag-wool  or 
other  non-conducting  material. 

It  appears  to  us  that  every  person  fixing  a 
hot-water  heating  apparatus  should  be  com- 
pelled to  fix  on  the  boiler  a suitable  safety- 
valve  or  plate,  and  to  provide  for  the  boiler- 
chamber  a danger  notice,  and  that  every 
person  or  persons  owning  the  apparatus 
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should  be  held  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance ot  such  a notice  in  a conspicuous 
position.  As  a contribution  to  this  impor- 
tant subject,  we  venture  to  suggest  the 
following  form  of  notice  : — 

DANGER. 

To  Prevent  Explosions,  with  their  accom- 
panying injuries  to  life  and  property,  the 
attendant  must,  during  the  winter  months, 
either 

Keep  the  Fire  Constantly  Burning  every 
Day  and  Night  (a  small  fire  will  suffice 
when  the  apparatus  is  not  required),  or 
Draw  off  the  Water  in  the  Boiler  and 
Pipes  immediately  after  raking  out  the  fire , 
the  ball-cock  in  the  supply-tank  being  first 
fastened  up,  or  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
tank  turned  off  by  the  stop-cock. 

If  thf  Fire  Accidentally  Goes  Out,  the 
water  not  having  been  drawn  off,  care 
anust  be  taken,  before  relighting  the  fire, 
to  ascertain  (1)  whether  the  water  in  the 
supply-tank  or  in  the  pipes  leading  to  or 
from  it  is  frozen,  (2)  whether  the  safety- 
valve  is  frozen  fast,  and  (3)  whether  the 
water  in  the  circulation-pipes  is  frozen 
((this  is  most  important  and  ,can  be  ascer- 
tained by  fastening  up  the  ball-cock  in 
the  supply-cistern,  and  running  the  water 
•out  of  the  boiler  and  pipes  for  some  time); 
the  ice  in  the  pipes,  &c.,  must  be  melted 
before  lighting  the  fire. 

If,  after  lighting  the  fire,  circulation  is  im- 
perfect, the  attendant  must  At  Once  Rake 
Out  the  Fire,  and  must  then,  and  not 
till  then,  proceed  to  examine  the  apparatus, 
in  order  to  discover  the  cause. 


Fig.  3- 


Before  Lighting  the  Fire  at  any  Time 
the  attendant  must  see  that  at  least  one 
circulation  of  pipes  has  its  stop-valve 
open. 

N.B. — It  is  possible  for  pipes  to  be  blocked 
by  incrustation  or  deposits  as  well  as  by 
frost,  and  the  attendant  must  take  all  care 
to  ascertain  if  this  is  likely  to  happen,  and 
be  prepared  to  act  as  in  the  case  of  frost. 
The  three  apparatus  which  have  been 
described  were  all  of  the  low-pressure  type, 
and  in  each  case  the  explosion  was  due  to 
frost.  Explosions  in  high-pressure  apparatus 
may  also  be  caused  by  the  same  agency,  but 
none  appears  to  have  been  thus  caused 
during  the  winter  of  1896-7.  The  sole 
explosion  of  high-pressure  apparatus  was 
that  which  occurred  on  Sunday,  November  7, 
1896,  at  Marylebone  Presbyterian  Church, 
London,  and  this  was  due  to  a defect  in  the 


' apparatus  itself.  The  installation  was  com- 
pleted in  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  year, 
and  consisted  of  about  2,365  ft.  of  butt- 
welded  vvrought-iron  pipes,  with  an  internal 
diameter  of  |in.  and  an  external  diameter  of 
1 i5ff  in.  The  boiler  was  formed  with  coils  of 
similar  piping,  about  265  ft.  in  all,  enclosed 
in  an  iron  casing  lined  with  brickwork.  The 
fire  was  lit  about  six  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  accident,  and  the  damper  was  not 
closed  until  a quarter-past  eleven.  Almost 
immediately  the  explosion  occurred  with  “ a 
loud  report.”  The  damage  done  was  only 
trifling,  being  simply  the  bursting  of  one  of 
the  pipes  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  church, 
but  as  it  was  followed  by  the  rising  of 
volumes  of  steam  in  the  building,  the  wonder 
is  that  a panic  was  averted. 

At  the  preliminary  inquiry,  held  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  was  stated  that  the 
apparatus  had  been  tested  on  its  completion 
in  November,  1895,  to  a pressure  of  2,ooolbs. 
per  square  inch,  and  that  the  makers  did  not 
anticipate  that  the  working  pressure  would 
ever  exceed  250  lbs.  per  square  inch.  On 
being  tested  by  the  Inspector,  however,  the 
pressure  was  found  to  reach  500  lbs.  per 
square  inch  with  only  three  hours’  firing,  and 
it  was  “ still  rising  when  the  fire  was 
checked."  Fortunately,  explosions  of  this 
kind  are  exceedingly  rare,  but,  in  the  words 
of  the  Inspector,  “ the  necessity  is  shown  for 
frequently  testing  such  pipes  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  and  making  a forced  fire-test  to 
ascertain  the  maximum  pressure  obtainable 
in  them  before  apparatuses  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  set  to  work.” 


NOTES. 

The  French  Academie  des 
Tbe-B-x-  Beaux-Arts  met  on  Saturday 

Arts  Election.  J 

last  to  elect  a successor  to  M. 
Gamier  in  the  architectural  section.  At  first 
M.  Guadet  had  nearly  all  the  votes,  but  in 
the  process  of  the  curious  French  system  of 
“ Tour  de  scrutin,”  which  seems  intended 
to  give  people  an  opportunity  to  change 
their  minds  after  they  have  begun  voting, 
after  four  turns  M.  Moyaux,  “ Inspecteur- 
General  des  Batiments  Civils,”  was  elected 
by  nineteen  out  of  thirty-six  votes ; the 
remaining  votes  being  distributed  among 
MM.  Guadet,  Laloux,  Girault,  and  Scellierde 
Gisors.  The  new  Academician  was  born  at 
Anzin  in  1835  ; he  became  a pupil  of  Hippo- 
lyte  Lebas,  and  obtained  the  Prix  de  Rome 
in  1861.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  and  a Professor  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
the  monumental  fountain  at  Anzin,  the  tomb 
of  L6on  Cogniet,  and  the  observatory  at 
Meudon  ; and  he  was  the  successful  compe- 
titor for  rebuilding  the  Cour  des  Comptes. 
We  presume  therefore  that  M.  Moyaux  is 
a capable  man,  though  it  Will  seem  rather 
odd  to  English  architects  that  the  election 
should  have  fallen  on  an  architect  little 
known  out  of  France,  over  the  head  of  a 
man  of  such  world-wide  reputation  as  M. 
Guadet ; and  indeed  all  the  three  other  can- 
didates are  better  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  than  the  successful  one. 


B The  correspondence  in  the 

Regulations  in  Times  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Country.  Building  Regulations  in  the 
Country  has  shown  pretty  clearly  that  some 
of  the  by-laws  are  really  not  suited  to  purely 
rural  districts.  There  is  no  doubt  also  that 
in  many  places,  and  in  many  instances,  local 
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by-laws  are  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance,  that  they  are  not 
properly  enforced,  and  that  they  are  often 
of  such  a character  that  to  enforce  them 
would  be  unreasonable.  The  fact  is  that 
the  whole  subject  requires  investigation  and 
consideration.  It  is  undesirable  that  by- 
laws should  be  too  elaborate.  They  should 
be  simple  and  they  should  be  enforced.  In- 
deed, all  over  the  rural  districts  of  England, 
what  is  really  most  needed  is  a vigorous 
enforcement  of  existing  sanitary  regulations  ; 
hundreds  of  instances  of  inefficient  sanitary 
supervision  may  be  seen  all  over  the  country ; 
in  many  cases  sanitary  inspectors  in  rural 
districts  will  hardly  make  an  investigation  or 
a report  until  they  have  been  pressed  to  do 
so. 


Th,  Royal  Co„-LORD’™I;SLEIGH'  the  Chair- 
mission  on  man  of  the  Royal  Commission 
Sewage  Disposal. Sewage  Disp05aIi  has 

addressed  a naive  letter  to  the  Press,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  Commission  has 
learned  that  there  is  a tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  manufacturers  and  Local  Authorities 
to  postpone  the  carrying  out  of  works  for 
sewage  disposal  pending  the  Report  of  the 
Commission.  He  adds  that  such  postpone- 
ment would  be  viewed  by  the  Commission 
"with  the  gravest  concern.”  He  further 
states — what  was  unnecessary,  since  every 
one  knows  the  length  of  time  which  Royal 
Commissions  take  over  investigations — that 
some  years  must  elapse  before  any  final 
report  is  made.  We  fear  that  this  letter  might 
just  as  well  have  not  been  written.  As  we  said 
when  the  Commission  was  appointed,  some 
Local  Authorities  and  manufacturers  would 
certainly  take  advantage  of  it  to  postpone 
various  necessary  works.  Such  postpone- 
ments will  still  go  on,  and  there  is  a certain 
reason  in  them.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a 
Local  Authority  may  carry  out  some  scheme 
which  the  Commission  may  ultimately  con- 
demn; and  it  is  natural  that  Local  Authorities 
should  not  desire  to  spend  public  money 
whilst,  rightly  or  wrongly,  there  is  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  best  principles  of  sewage 
disposal.  We  should  much  prefer  that  Lord 
Iddesleigh  would  make  up  his  mind  to 
investigate  the  subject  rapidly  and  make  a 
report  within  a definite  time.  A year  would 
be  quite  long  enough  for  the  work  of  this 
Commission. 


In  regard  to  the  Note  which 
Architecture?1’'  appeared  on  this  subject  in  our 
last  issue  (page  358),  Mr.  F.  W. 
Stevens,  who  we  find  is  in  England  at 
present,  while  quite  agreeing  with  us  in 
regard  to  the  general  predominance  of 
" P.  W.  D.”  engineers  in  carrying  out  archi- 
tectural work  in  India,  and  the  bad  effect 
thereof,  objects  that  we  have  done  him  an 
injustice  in  apparently  classifying  him 
as  an  engineer,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
educated  as  an  architect  in  a well-known 
provincial  office  in  England.  We  gladly 
make  the  correction ; still  the  fact  remains  that 
Mr.  Stevens  was  for  many  years,  as  we  under- 
stand, in  the  service  of  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment in  India,  and  must  have  assimilated 
its  methods  to  a greater  or  less  extent ; and 
our  point  is  that  in  an  architectural  sense  the 
officers  of  that  Department,  who  carry  out 
such  a large  part  of  Indian  building,  are  out 
of  touch  with  the  architectural  standards  of 
(as  we  put  it)  London,  Paris  and  Boston, 
and  that  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  it  should 
be  so.  Our  primary  interests  in  India  have  | 


always  been  those  of  government  and 
administration  and  works  of  utility,  as  is 
natural  in  the  case  of  a conquered  country  ; 
art  takes  a secondary  place,  and  considera- 
tions of  economical  administration  are  often 
paramount.  Mr.  Stevens  tells  us  that  he 
would  have  wished  to  employ  a high-class 
sculptor  on  the  building  we  illustrated,  for 
instance,  but  he  was  ruled  out  on  a mere 
question  of  cost.  It  is  better  that  it  should 
be  realised  that  English  India  is  quite 
behind  the  mother  country  in  artistic 
standards  at  present.  Unless  that  is  realised 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  move  for 
improvement. 

Rebuilding  The  Directors  of  the  Colston 

°fColston  Hall  Company  advertised  in 
our  last  issue  for  competition 
designs  for  the  " restoration  and  refitting  ” 
of  the  Hall,  with  the  rather  unusual  proviso 
that  architects  were  to  send  in  their  names 
by  October  30,  after  which  date  plans  and 
sections  of  the  existing  premises  and  con- 
ditions of  the  competition  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary.  The  object  of  this 
arrangement  is  not  apparent.  If  the 
Directors  intend  to  make  a selection  out  of 
the  names  sent  in,  they  should  have  stated 
this  in  the  advertisement ; some  architects 
who  might  compete  will  not  choose  to  offer 
themselves  for  selection.  If  that  is  not  the 
object,  what  is  it  ? Apart  from  this,  we  will 
offer  the  Directors  some  advice  in  advance. 
In  drawing  up  the  Instructions,  let  them 
state  clearly  what  are  the  numbers  of 
chorus  and  of  band  for  which  they 
want  accommodation  on  the  orchestra  ; 
stating  band  and  chorus  numbers  sepa- 
rately, as  the  band  require  more  standing 
room  than  the  chorus ; a fact  often  quite 
overlooked  by  architects.  Secondly,  they 
should  make  up  their  minds,  and  state 
clearly,  whether  they  intend  the  large  hall 
for  a concert  hall  or  auditorium  only,  or  for 
use  also  for  balls  and  assemblies.  In  the 
latter  case  the  usual  flat  floor  is  a necessity  ; 
in  the  former  case  it  is  much  better  avoided. 
Thirdly,  do  not  let  them  rashly  select  an 
assessor  on  the  mere  ground  that  he  has 
already  built  a concert  hall.  A great  many 
architects  have  built  concert  halls  and  built 
them  wrongly;  in  fact  there  is  scarcely  a 
concert  room  in  the  kingdom  where  the 
orchestra  is  planned  in  the  best  way  with 
due  regard  to  practical  requirements.  They 
had  better  aim  at  making  a new  departure, 
rather  than  repeating  existing  models.  • 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
London  County  Council  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Blashill  was 
announced,  which  will  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  not  only 
that  very  high  encomiums  were  paid  to  him 
by  some  of  the  members,  but  that  a sub- 
stantial retiring  pension  is  to  be  assigned  to 
him.  Mr.  Blashill  may  be  said  to  have  been 
an  ideal  County  Council  architect,  combin- 
ing thorough  practical  knowledge  with  ad- 
ministrative and  business  ability  and  scrupu- 
lous fairness  and  impartiality.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  adequately  fill  his  place. 


Tha Architectural  fHE^n°ual  Conversazione  of 
Association  the  Architectural  Association 

Conversazione.  was  he]d  Qn  prjday  evenjng 

the  2 1 St,  at  the  King’s  Hall,  Holbom 
Restaurant,  with  what  we  may  call  the 
usual  success.  The  guests  were  received 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fellowes-Prynne,  and  there 


was  a numerous  attendance.  Among  the 
works  of  art  exhibited  were  a small  collection 
of  beautiful  water-colour  and  other  drawings 
by  Mr.  Axel  Haig,  and  a screen  of  drawings 
by  Mr.  Brewer,  including  a pen  line  drawing 
under  the  title  "The  Water  Gate,”  a bold 
towered  fortification  in  the  foreground,  with 
a lofty  city  rising  behind,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  drawings  of  an  architectural  subject  we 
have  ever  seen.  Drawings  were  also  lent 
by  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  and  Mr.  Weedon. 
Some  of  the  work  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation Studio  and  Classes  was  exhibited, 
as  usual ; the  drawings  by  the  water-colour 
class  indicated  that  there  is  a very  good  level 
of  artistic  feeling  in  this  class,  aftd  that  the 
members  are  being  well  taught  in  the  right 
path  of  bold  and  free  handling  of  water- 
colour. Messrs.  Doulton  had  two  stands  of 
faience  and  pottery  at  the  top  of  the  room, 
and  Mr.  De  Morgan  a collection  of  coloured 
and  lustre  ware  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  containing  some  beautiful  work.  The 
musical  entertainment  included  a selection 
of  pieces  by  Messrs.  Dan  Godfrey’s  band, 
varied  by  three  insertions  of  four-part  glee- 
siDging,  excellent  both  in  selection  and 
execution,  and  which  was  attentively  listened 
to,  which  is  not  always  the  case  at  a 
promenade  entertainment.  We  may  suggest 
whether  some  singing  of  that  kind,  inter- 
spersed with  lighter  music,  might  not  form 
part  of  the  smoking-concert  entertainments. 
Surely  every  one  would  like  it  better  than 
music-hall  songs. 

The  following  amusing  adver- 
PnginhoiTsaJe  tisement  appears  in  a weekly 

paper  : — 

“To  Builders,  Contractors,  and  Clergy 
about  to  Build. — For  Sale,  a complete  set  of 
Plans  for  a beautiful  Gothic  Church,  to  cost  8,oooI. 
and  to  seat  700,  by  Welby  Pugin,  Esq.,  the  eminer.it 
Architect.  Cost  200/.,  will  sell  lor  50/.  This  is  an 
unique  chance  to  dispense  with  architects  and  their 
heavy  professional  fees,  which  in  this  case  would 
be  400/.” 

Then  follows  a statement  as  to  where  the 
plans  may  be  seen,  which  we  omit.  What 
is  so  charmiDg  in  this  is  the  effort  to  make 
a flank  attack  on  the  living  architects  by 
offering  a dead  man's  design  for  one-fourth 
its  proper  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  refer- 
ring so  unkindly  to  the  " heavy  fees  ” of  this 
very  ill-paid  profession.  The  advertisers 
might  have  spared  us  that  gibe,  at  all  events. 
We  fear  that  the  advertisement  is  hardly 
likely  to  result  in  a " deal.”  Churches  planned 
for  one  site  will  seldom  suit  another  very 
well ; and  though  Pugin  was  a man  of 
genius,  his  Gothic  is  very  much  out  of  date 
now. 

The  Bridge  Yesterday  (Friday)  was  fixed 
House  Estates,  for  the  letting  by  auction,  by 
Finsbury-circus  . 

and  the  Corporation,  as  trustees 
London-wall.  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates, 
of  certain  building  sites  in  Finsbury  and 
London-wall.  Considerable  attention  was 
directed  to  the  scheme  by  the  tenants' 
representations  that  their  legitimate  interests 
are  disregarded  in  thus  dealing  with  the 
property — see  the  Builda  October  and 
November  last  year.  The  four  plots  cover 
an  aggregate  of  49,200  ft.  superficial,  with 
frontages  of  298  ft.  to  London-wall,  95  ft.  to 
Circus-place,  285  ft.  to  Finsbury-circus,  and 
69  ft.  to  West-street,  comprising  Albion  Hall, 
and  thirty-seven  houses,  some  of  which  stand 
on  the  site  of  (old)  Bethlehem  Hospital,  which 
abutted  against  the  north  and  outer  side  of 
the  London  Wall;  northwards  lay  Moor- 
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fields.  The  hospital,  erected  in  1675-6,  after 

Robert  Hooke’s  designs,  was  pulled  down  in 
1815,  and  replaced  by  the  Circus  (southern 
side).  The  leases  are  to  be  granted  for 
terms  of  eighty  years  from  June  24,  1899; 
the  lessors  stipulate  that  the  new  buildings 
on  approval  by  the  City  Surveyor — shall 
be  completed  for  occupation  within  eighteen 
months  from  that  day,  but  if  the  property  is 
let  in  one  lot  the  limit  will  be  extended 
to  three  years.  An  improvement  is  to 
be  effected  by  setting  back  the  London- 
wall  frontage  for  about  300  ft.  along  its 
north  side,  between  Finsbury-pavement 
and  Circus-place,  in  order  to  widen  the 
thoroughfare  to  50  ft.  The  basement  areas 
in  front  of  all  the  scheduled  houses  in  West 
street,  Finsbury-circus,  and  Circus-place  are 
to  be  covered  in  level  with  the  footway  by 
pavement  lights.  The  greater  part  of  Fins- 
bury (or  Vynesbury)  was  included  within  the 
prebendal  manor  of  Holywell,  being  one  of 
the  manors  that  formerly  belonged  to  St. 
Paul's,  and  still  give  names  to  the  stalls  in 
the  choir.  On  May  22,  1315,  Robert  de 
Baldok  granted  a lease  at  20s.  yearly  of  his 
prebendal  manor  of  Finsbury,  or  Holywell,  to 
the  Corporation.  The  lease,  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  finally  expired  in  1867,  and  the 
estate  is  now  held  by,  it  seems,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Mayors  of 
London  took  the  style  of  •«  Lord  Mayor,”  and 
as  some  maintain,  in  virtue  of  lordship 
ovei  the  manor  of  Holywell,  or  Finsbury, 


Path  over  the  Hills,”  by  Mr.  Walter  Fowler.  | beauty  of  line,  forming  an  ideal  style 
Among  the  best  of  the  figure  subjects  are  for  mural  painting  in  subordination  to  archi 
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those  by  Mr.  Sauber,  some  pencil  sketches 
by  Mr.  Phil  May,  “ Military  Types”  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Hardy,  &c.  A good  many  of  the 
figure  sketches  run  rather  towards  the 
humorous  and  caricature  side  of  things. 


The  Turners' 
Company 
Exhibition. 


The  Annual  Prize  Competi- 
tion in  Turning  instituted  by 
the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Turners  has  lately  been  held  at  the  Mansion 
House.  The  exhibition  is  a small  one,  and 
although  some  of  the  exhibits  evince  con- 
siderable skill,  yet  in  point  of  design  there 
is  a great  deal  to  be  desired.  In  fact, 
students  of  this  class,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, produce  works  which  as  specimens  of 
turning  may  be  very  well,  but  as  specimens 
of  design  are  often  very  dreadful.  In  this 
respect  the  Company  might  very  well 
assist  the  craft  by  placing  good  designs 
before  them,  and  rewarding  them  for  their 
execution.  The  first  prize  of  a silver 
medal  and  freedom  of  the  Company  is 
given  for  some  turned  newels  which  well 
deserve  the  prize,  excepting  as  to  design. 
In  the  metal  section  there  are  very  few 
exhibits,  and  these  seem  to  turn  more  on 
mechanism  than  on  turning  proper.  The 
efforts  of  the  Company  are  praiseworthy, 
but  we  should  like  them  to  do  more  lor  the 
craft  by  instruction,  which  could  easily  be 
done  by  equipping  a workshop  at  the  trades’ 
training  school  at  Great  Titchfield  street. 


This  Club,  which  holds  weekly 
Ske!di°aub.  sketching  meetings  to  work  on 
given  subjects,  has  opened  its 
first  exhibition  at  No.  175  New  Bond-street. 
It  consists  of  small  sketch  studies,  mostly 
of  landscape,  some  interiors,  and  a few 
figure  subjects.  The  landscape  sketches 
include  some  very  good  examples  of  rapid 
indications  of  broad  effect,  as  in  Mr. 
Champion  Jones’s  “Eccleston  Glen,”  Mr. 
Haites  “ On  the  Broads,”  Mr.  Tom  Browne’s 
“Kentish  Lane,”  Mr.  F.  H.  Jackson’s  “A 
Byeway”  (a  river  scene  at  a lock),  Mr.  Lee- 
Hankey’s  "Tewkesbury”  (the  bridge,  not  the 
Abbey),  “ The  Wheelbarrow,”  and  " Sussex 
Meadows,”  which  are  all  good;  also  “A 


The  exhibition  of  the  “ Society 
“eJuST7  of  Portrait  Painters”  at  the 
Grafton  Gallery  hardly  does 
very  much  to  advance  the  art  of  portraiture. 
There  are  a few  very  good  portraits,  a few 
clever  but  eccentric  ones,  and  a large  number 
of  mediocrities.  Sir  W.  Richmond’s  “ Prince 
Bismarck  ” (4)  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
powerful  portrait  there  ; Manet’s  “ The  Poet 
Astruc  ’ (2),  with  face  and  hands  appearing 
to  be  made  of  parchment,  the  most  absurd. 
M.  Besnard's  " Mdme.  Rejane ’’  (48),  which 
we  think  we  remember  in  the  Salon,  has  the 
highest  degree  of  cleverness,  but  is  in- 
harmonious in  colour  and  seems  wantonly 
coarse  in  the  execution  of  the  face  and 
features.  1 here  is  a full-length  portrait  by 
Mr.  Whistler  (5),  which  may  be  called  a study 
in  grey,  with  a charming  little  outbreak  of 
colour  in  the  flowers  in  one  corner  ; but  the 
face  is  hardly  modelled  at  all,  and  we  retain 
the  old-fashioned  idea  that  the  face  counts 
for  something  in  a portrait,  as  well  as  the 
general  effect.  M.  Legros  paints  what 
suggests  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  but 
which  is  really  that  of  M.  Rodin,  the 
sculptor  (7),  thrown  into  the  middle  of 
an  expanse  of  raw  canvas.  There  are  a 
series  of  small  portraits  by  Professor  Her- 
komer,  dominated  by  his  colossal  one  of 
Tennyson  ; two  or  three  admirable  works  by 
Mr.  Lavery,  especially  the  half-length  of  a lady 
(1) ; an  “incident  ” portrait  by  Mr.  Collier  (58) 
of  a lady  squeezed  between  a piano  and 
looking  into  a glass  in  which  alone  her  face 
is  seen— not  very  effective  ; a pretty  portrait 
of  a boy  in  cricket  dress  (61)  by  Mrs.  Mary 

L.  Waller ; some  hard  imitations  of  the 
Reynolds  school  of  portrait,  by  Mr.  Ellis 
Roberts  ; two  heads  by  Mr.  Watts,  in  one  of 
which,  “Maud”  (81),  we  get  a real  bit  of 
colour  inspiration  at  last  (there  is  a great 
deal  of  very  crude  colour  in  the  exhibition) ; 
one  or  two  finely  finished  but  hard  works  by 

M.  Emile  Wauters,  and  a portrait  of  Karl 
Blind  by  Mr.  G.  Sauter,  in  which  the  head 
looks  as  if  painted  in  soap  suds.  Altogether, 
the  exhibition  is  not  a very  satisfying  or 
satisfactory  one. 


tecture.  Colour  was  repressed  and  chastened, 
probably  from  a fixed  principle  in  regard  to 
the  conditions  ol  wall  painting.  In  this 
respect  one  would  not  perhaps  wish  that  all 
mural  painting  should  be  governed  by  this 
very  great  reticence  in  regard  to  colour;  but 
nevertheless  the  style  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
was  a great  one,  and  for  mural  painting  has 
not  been  equalled  in  modern  times.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  admira- 
tion and  even  reverence  largely  felt  for  him 
among  French  artists,  he  had  hardly  any 
imitators— 

“ Within  that  circle  none  dared  walk  but  he.” 


M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes. 


By  the  death  of  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  the  world  of  art 
loses  the  man  who  was  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  decorative  painter  of 
his  time.  He  made  his  own  style  and 
msthetic,  and  was  in  fact  a kind  of  " school  ” 
in  himself,  standing  alone  and  apart  from  all 
his  contemporaries.  How  far  he  travelled, 
on  his  own  lines,  from  the  point  from  which 
he  set  out,  we  had  evidence  in  the  early 
picture  by  him,  the  “ Beheading  of  John  the 
Baptist,”  exhibited  lately  among  the  French 
pictures  at  the  Guildhall,  which  no  one  who 
knew  his  mature  works  would  have  thought 
of  attributing  to  him,  and  which  in  fact  was 
a mere  religious  picture  of  an  ordinary  type. 
He  soon  emancipated  himself  from  that 
restricted  domain,  and  soared  into  a region 
of  purely  ideal  art,  using  the  human  figure 
as  a symbolism  of  abstract  qualities  and 
conceptions,  and  treating  and  grouping 
his  works  in  a large  and  monumental 
spirit  and  with  great  severity  though 


GODALMING  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

In  deciding  upon  new  Municipal  Buildings, 
the  Corporation  of  Godalming.selected  the  site 
of  the  existing  public  hall,  which  is  an  old 
building  of  no  particular  interest,  and  propose 
to  embody  it  in  the  new  scheme,  the  front  and 
entrances  to  be  rebuilt  in  keeping  with  the  new 
building.  As  this  hall  occupies  nearly  half  the 
available  street  frontage  it  strikes  the  key  note  of 
the  wholeplan.  The  sum  to  be  spent  is  7,000/.,  and 
the  additions  (if  we  may  call  them  so)  required  are 

on  the  ground  floor,  a Court-room,  rooms  for 
the  Magistrate,  witnesses,  Surveyor,  Sanitary 
Inspector,  Rate  Collector,  water  office,  and  also 
an  armoury,  as  the  public  hall  is  used  as  a 
drill  hall ; on  the  first  floor  a Council  Chamber, 
a committee-room,  and  Town  Clerk’s  offices. 
A fire-engine  house  and  men's  rooms  are  also 
required,  but  it  was  left  to  the  competitors  to 
incorporate  them  in  the  main  design  or  put 
them  as  separate  buildings  with  the  stables  in 
the  rear.  In  the  latter  case  a jo-ft.  passage 
through  the  frontage  to  the  yard  south  of  the 
public  hall  was  necessary  to  allow  of  the  use 
of  the  fire  engine. 

Eight  sets  of  designs  were  submitted,  and 
Mr.  Mountford,  the  assessor,  has  not  had  a very 
difficult  task  to  select  the  first.  This  place  has 
been  won  by  Messrs.  Lanchester,  Stewart,  & 
Rickards  with  a very  successful  design.  They 
have  placed  the  Municipal  Offices  on  the  street 
front  south  of  the  public  hall  : the  court- 
room and  its  entrances  are  in  the  courtyard, 
entered  through  a 10  ft.  passage  on  the  south 
of  the  offices,  with  the  fire  house  and  stabling 
detached  in  the  rear.  The  only  fault  to 
find  with  the  excellent  and  simple  arrange- 
ment of  parts  in  the  plan  is  that  the 
lighting  of  the  corridors  is  not  good  ; 
but  the  site  is  a difficult  one  with 
regard  to  light.  This  design  is  the  only  one 
that  is  not  cut  in  half  by  tunnelling  a 10  ft. 
carriage  way  through  it  in  the  centre,  an  avoid- 
ance of  the  letter  of  the  conditions,  but  a great 
improvement  to  the  appearance  of  the  design, 
as  it  allows  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  front 
to  be  treated  as  one  facade  with  an  entrance  to 
the  Hall  on  the  right  and  to  the  offices  on  the 
left.  The  facade  is  a delightful  composition, 
expressing  at  once  the  purpose  of  the  building, 
and  getting  architectural  effect  without  going 
beyond  the  modest  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the 
architects.  The  drawings  show  a brick  build- 
ing with  a stone  cornice,  wooden  window 
casements,  brick  architraves,  and  leaded 
lights.  A break  is  formed  in  the  centre  of  its 
length  by  the  Council  Chamber  projecting 
3 ft.  or  4 ft.,  supported  on  Doric  columns,  form- 
ing on  the  ground  floor  a loggia,  the  whole  of 
this  break  is  in  stone.  Ionic  columns  are  intro- 
duced round  the  first  floor  windows,  a deep 
shadow  being  caused  by  the  central  window 
being  set  back  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  into  the  Council 
Room  ; above  this  order  is  a high  plain  pedi- 
ment. This  plain  space  of  stone  wall  is 
enriched  by  the  wrought-iron  work  supporting 
a clock  stretching  some  10  ft.  or  15  ft.  over  the 
street.  Above  the  pediment,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  ridges  of  the  roof,  is  a wooden 
lantern  covered  with  lead,  a decorative  feature 
of  the  design. 

Godaiming  is  to  be  congratulated  on  adding 
a new  building  to  its  borough  so  well  in  keep- 
ing with  the  old-fashioned  charm  of  the  place, 
and  in  itself  an  architectural  design  of  great 
merit  and  attraction. 

No  other  premium  was  offered,  but  in  his 
report  Mr.  Mountford  has  placed  the  design  by 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  second,  and  that  of  Messrs. 
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Examples  of  Seventeenth  Century  Furniture.  Drawn  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Gregoiy. 


Ardron  & Dawson  third.  Mr.  Robson's  is  a 
nicely-balanced  design,  the  south  angle  empha- 
sised with  a gable  and  broken  pediment,  in 
brick  with  stone  dressings  ; perhaps  the  fault  of 
the  outside  is  that  it  looks  rather  too  much  like 
a “ higher  grade  school.”  The  plan,  unfortu- 
nately, shows  an  awkwardly  placed  staircase, 
and  the  Sanitary  Inspector's  office  and  Magis- 
trate’s room  are  not  well  lighted. 

Messrs.  Ardron  & Dawson  show  a stone 
building  rather  fussy  in  detail  and  too  ornate 
to  be  possible  for  the  money,  illustrated  by  a 
charming  little  pencil  perspective.  The 
carriage  way  in  the  centre  divides  the  building 
into  two,  and  seems  to  dwarf  the  compara- 
tively small  facade.  In  the  plan  there  is  some 
waste  of  room  in  the  matter  of  corridors,  but 
there  is  a good  central  feature  in  the  hall  and 
staircase. 

Messrs.  Welinan  & Street  send  a well 
arranged  plan  ; perhaps  the  court-room  is  too 
far  from  an  entrance  to  be  convenient.  The 
outside  is  spoilt  by  the  number  of  features  in- 
troduced, and  it  is  besides  too  expensive  a 
design  to  be  carried  out  at  the  estimated  cost. 


EXAMPLES  OF  SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY  FURNITURE. 

These  three  pieces  of  oak  furniture  were 
originally  made  for  members  of  the  families  of 
Cavendish,  Stanley,  and  Lumley  (of  Waterford) 
respectively.  They  are  fine  specimens  of 
furniture  of  the  period,  and  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  William  Allon,  of  Abbotts 
Hill,  Derby. 

The  following  are  the  inscriptions  and  dates 
cut  on  them  : A—  “ Richard  Lumley,  1635  " ; 
B— ” Charles  and  Dorothea  Helena  Stanley,” 
and  “ 16  • Fear  God  and  Honour  ye  Kinge  * ’76  ” 
C — “ William  Cavendish,  2nd  August,  1618.” 

The  illustrations  are  from  pen  sketches  by 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Gregory. 


New  Buildin'GS  in  Aberdeen.— The  Plans  Com- 
mittee has  sanctioned  the  following  plans  of  new 
buildings  Dwelling-house  on  the  south-west  side 
of  Crimon-place,  for  Mr.  William  Anderson,  Ferry- 
hill-place,  per  Mr.  Alexander  Melville,  C.E. ; four- 
teen dwelling-houses  on  the  west  side  of  Wallfield- 
place,  for  Mr.  George  Duguid,  builder,  per  Messrs. 
Walker  & Duncan,  architects  ; ice  factory  at  the 
junction  of  Poynernook-road  with  Russell-road,  for 
the  Bon-Accord  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Company, 
Limited,  per  Mr.  George  Coutts,  architect ; two 
dwelling-houses  on  the  west  side  of  Sunnyside-road, 
at  its  junction  with  Sunnybank-place,  for  Mr. 
Charles  Lemmon,  mason  ; two  dwelling-houses  on 
the  north-west  side  of  Wallfield-crescent,  for  Messrs. 
Stephen  & Murray,  carpenters,  Bucksburn,  per  Mr. 
John  Cameron,  builder  ; shed  at  Pocra,  for  Mr. 
Thomas  Walker,  per  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect ; 
alterations  and  additions  in  connexion  with  the 
North  of  Scotland  Distillery,  Hardgate,  for  the 
Dailuaine-Talisker  Distilleries,  Limited,  per  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Doig,  architect,  Elgin. 


VARNISHES,  &C.,  USED  IN  BUILDING 

STRUCTURES,  BY  WOOD  WORKERS, 

&c. 

The  various  kinds  of  woods  used  in  the 
building  of  a house,  decoration  of  a room,  erec- 
tion of  a staircase,  &c.,  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  special  kinds  of  varnish  ; what  is 
suited  for  a soft-hearted  wood  will  not  do  for  a 
hard  wood,  and  vice  verst 1.  The  preliminary 
treatment  each  wood  should  receive  before 
being  varnished  has  to  be  adapted  to  each  par- 
ticular case,  and  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  set  forth  the  precise  treatment  required 
in  each  case,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
wood  to  be  varnished.  There  is  another  point 
of  consideration  also,  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  all  who  use  varnishes,  and  that  is  con- 
cerning the  actual  composition  of  the  varnish 
in  use.  Since  the  American  introduction  of 
turpentine  and  linseed  oil  substitutes,  many  in- 
ferior varnishes  are  sold  that  play  all  sorts  of 
pranks  after  being  laid  on  wood.  Rosin  oil,  for 
instance,  is  very  often  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
cheap  varnishes,  but  this  oil  will  never  dry,  and 
forms  a sticky  mass  that  the  slightest  heat  will 
soften  and  cause  to  run.  To  counteract  this 
action,  when  such  substances  form  the  com- 
ponents of  a varnish,  a quickly  evaporat- 
ing fluid,  such  as  naphtha  or  benzine,  is 
used  ; by  this  addition,  however,  the  varnish 
thus  prepared  is  only  rendered  worse,  as 
will  be  seen  presently.  Common  resin  and 
colophony  (the  refuse  or  residuum  obtained 
from  the  distillation  of  turpentine)  is  also 
largely  used  as  a substitute  for  resins.  This 
body  acts  very  much  like  rosin  oil  in  its  non- 
drying nature,  with  the  additional  disadvantage 
that  the  coat  of  varnish  when  dry  is  brittle  and 
pulverulent,  and  can  be  rubbed  off  easily. 
When  a varnish  consists  of  two  such  antago- 
nistic bodies  as  rosin  oil  and  naphtha  or 
terebene,  or  some  other  quickly  evaporating 
hydro-carbon,  the  coat  of  varnish  will  dry  in 
streaks,  leaving  great  fissures  between,  showing 
the  wood  beneath.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  quickly  volatile  fluid  forsakes  the  solid 
ingredients  of  the  varnish  before  the  latter  have 
had  time  to  dry  uniformly  and  hard,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  solid  parts  of  the  varnish 
contract  on  themselves  and  eventually  dry  up 
into  semi-hard  streaks.  It  is  a fraud  to  call 
such  an  article  a “ varnish." 

Varnishes  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  oil  var- 
nishes and  spirit  varnishes  ; the  latter  kind  are 
easily  prepared  by  any  one,  as  they  do  not  re- 
quire special  or  elaborate  apparatus  for  their 
production.  In  oil  varnishes,  however,  a special 
plant  is  required  for  boiling  the  oil,  dissolving 
the  “ gum”  (it  is  a common  but  incorrect  prac- 
tice to  call  the  resins  used  in  varnish-making 
•‘gums”),  and  mixing  the  ingredients.  These 
latter  kind  of  varnishes  are  more  expensive 
than  spirit  ditto,  and  are  likewise  more  special 
in  their  application. 


Spirit  Varnishes. 

Owing  to  the  Explosives  and  Petroleum 
Acts  no  one  is  allowed  to  keep  more  than 
a small  quantity  of  any  volatile  explosive  fluid, 
such  as  naphtha,  benzine,  &c.,  on  their  pre- 
mises without  a licence,  and  before  such  licence 
is  granted  the  premises  have  to  be  inspected  to 
see  if  they  are  suitably  constructed  for  the  safe 
storage  of  such  fluids,  consequently  any  one 
who  contemplates  making  more  than  a gallon 
of  varnish  at  a time  should  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  requirements  of  these  Acts  of  Parliament. 

As  a rule  the  plant  required  by  the  novice 
for  making  spirit  varnishes  will  be  the  fol- 
lowing : Some  two-gallon  stoneware  bottles, 
earthenware  pans  with  covers,  a closed-in 
stove  in  which  can  be  placed  the  vessel 
in  which  the  solids  are  dissolved,  a few 
large  size  tin  funnels  over  which  should  be 
stretched  fine  linen  or  other  suitable  filtering 
material  arranged  so  as  to  dip  slightly  into  the 
funnel,  a zinc  or  iron  trough  6 in.  high  which 
can  be  filled  with  sand  and  placed  on  the  stove  ; 
this  apparatus  is  for  maintaining  a constant 
temperature,  a uniform  heat,  by  which  means 
the  spirit  or  other  explosive  fluid  in  which  the 
solids  are  being  dissolved  will  not  be  raised  to 
an  explosive  heat. 

The  harder  resins,  such  as  copal,  amber,  &c., 
are  not  easily  dissolved  in  spirits  and  hydro- 
carbon liquids,  therefore  the  resins  usually  em- 
ployed in  making  spirit  varnish  are  the  softer 
kind,  such  as  sandarac,  kauri  (Australian  copal 
of  a soft  kind),  anime,  dammar,  mastic,  and 
shellac  ; the  latter  material  is  used  in  very  large 
quantities. 

Oil  Varnishes. 

The  plant  required  in  making  these  varnishes 
consists  of  a specially  constructed  boiling  vessel 
or  “ gum-pot " (which  is  set  in  a brick-con- 
structed furnace,  but  capable  of  being  raised 
by  a pully  and  crane,  so  as  to  be  quickly  re- 
moved in  the  event  of  its  contents  boiling 
over),  and  receiving  vessels,  as  already  men- 
tioned. It  will  not  pay  to  make  oil  varnishes 
on  a small  scale  for  one’s  own  use,  as  the 
expense  of  plant  would  be  too  great,  and  more- 
over the  skill  required  is  such  as  can  be 
obtained  only  by  long  and  extensive  experience. 
To  enable  the  reader,  however,  to  form  some 
idea  of  what  the  actual  composition  of  the  oil 
varnishes  on  the  market  are  (or  rather  what  they 
should  be  if  genuine)  recipes  and  formula?  for 
preparing  them  are  included  in  this  paper. 

Making  Spirit  Varnishes. 

In  the  following  formula?  it  will  be  best  to 
work  on  some  definite  plan,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing : Select  a two-gallon  stone  jar  that  can  be 
corked  tightly  ; into  this  put  the  solid  ingre- 
dients in  a finely-powdered  state  ; on  them  pour 
the  solvent  fluid,  and  then  set  it  in  the  sand 
bath  buried  three  or  four  inches  deep,  but  be 
sure  quite  two  inches  of  sand  remain  under- 
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neath  the  jar  ; then  gently  heat  the  sand,  and 
before  the  contents  of  the  jar  become  hot,  put 
in  the  cork  and  continue  the  heating  until  the 
solids  are  dissolved  ; an  occasional  shake  up 
of  the  contents  will  hasten  and  facilitate  the 
process.  It  is  well  not  to  put  the  cork  in  at 
once,  as  methylated  spirit  absorbs  moisture, 
and  therefore  any  moisture  in  the  bottles  would 
be  absorbed  and  the  varnish  thus  produced  be 
dull  ; by  leaving  out  the  cork  until  the  contents 
become  warm  the  moisture  will  be  expelled,  and 
then  by  corking  up  the  bottles  the  spirit  will  not 
i be  lost  by  evaporation  unless  the  contents 
become  very  hot.  It  is  quite  safe  to  raise  the 
j temperature  until  the  spirit  boils,  but  such 
a heat  is  seldom  required.  If  the  solids  are 
such  as  readily  cohere  or  become  one  solid 
mass,  such  as  sandarac  resin,  it  is  well  to 
put  in  coarsely  - pounded  glass  with  the 
powdered  resins,  but  before  use  all  such 
varnish  will  require  to  be  filtered  through 
some  fabric.  When  straining  a spirit  varnish  it 
is  well  to  tie  the  fabric  over  the  top  of  an 
earthenware  pan  and  then  put  a cover  on 
while  the  varnish  is  straining,  so  as  not  to  lose 
any  of  the  spirit  by  evaporation,  which  would 
not  only  be  a loss  of  material  but  also  render 
the  varnish  too  thick  or  viscid.  If  the  varnish 
is  not  wanted  at  once  it  is  clarified  by  allowing 
it  to  stand  undisturbed  for  a week  or  two,  and 
then  carefully  pouring  off  the  clear  fluid  from 
the  dregs. 

Varnish  for  Walnut. 

Ingredients  : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
£ oz.  of  nigrosine  (for  spirit) 

I  oz.  of  bismarck  brown  red 

24  ozs.  of  shellac  (orange  or  ruby). 

Prepartion  : — 

Dissolve  the  nigrosine  and  bismarck  brown 
in  the  spirit,  and  then  dissolve  therein  by 
warm  digestion  the  shellac.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  nigrosine,  one  soluble  in  spirit,  the 
other  soluble  in  water  ; be  sure  and  use  the 
right  kind.  By  varying  the  proportions  of 
these  two  dyes,  the  colour  or  shade  can  be 
altered  at  will. 

Varnish  for  Ebony. 

Ingredients  : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 

2 ozs.  nigrosine  (for  spirit) 

24  ozs.  shellac. 

Varnish  for  Mahogany. 

No.  I : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
1 oz.  dragon's  blood. 

24  ozs.  shellac. 

Digest  the  dragon's  blood  for  several  days  in 
the  spirit  before  dissolving  therein  the  shellac. 
But  the  colour  of  mahogany  is  better  imitated 
by  using  bismarck  brown  red,  wifh  just  a little 
nigrosine  to  tone  down  the  redness. 

No.  2 : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
16  ozs.  sandarac  resin 
8 ozs.  shellac 
g ozs.  Venice  turpentine 
4 ozs.  dragon’s  blood. 

Varnish  for  Oak  (Common). 

This  is  not  a spirit  but  a turpentine  varnish, 
which  will  not  bear  rubbing  but  is  a quick- 
drying varnish  and  lustrous. 

Ingredients  : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  of  turpentine 

56  ozs.  common  resin 
This  varnish  does  not  require  straining. 

- Walnut  Staining  Varnish. 

This  and  the  following  varnishes  are  for 
rapidly  colouring  and  varnishing  soft  or  hard 
white  woods  simultaneously,  so  as  to  imitate 
the  real  wood. 

Ingredients  : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 

3 ozs.  walnut  spirit  stain 

24  ozs.  amber  resin,  powdered 

24  ozs.  shellac 
Digest  in  the  sand  bath. 

Oak  Staining  Varnish. 

Ingredients  : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 

5 ozs  spirit  stain 

8 ozs.  sandarac  resin,  powdered 
20  ozs.  shellac 

24  ozs.  amber  resin,  powdered 

4  fluid  ozs.  methylated  ether 

Mix  the  ether  and  spirit  together  and  then 
dissolve  therein  the  solid  ingredients  by  the 
aid  of  the  sand  bath. 
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Mahogany  Staining  Varnish. 

Ingredients  - 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
4 ozs.  mahogany  spirit  stain 
24  ozs.  shellac 

8 ozs.  sandarac  resin,  powdered 
24  ozs.  amber  resin 

Proceed  as  above. 

Ebony  Staining  Varnish. 

Ingredients  : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
24  ozs.  shellac 
3 ozs.  gum  benzoin 
5 ozs.  lampblack 

Digest  as  above,  and  stir  up  well  to  mix 
the  black  pigment  with  the  gums  when  dis- 
solved. 

Another  formula.  Ingredients  : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
8 fluid  ozs.  ebony  spirit  stain 
24  ozs.  shellac 

10  ozs.  sandarac  resin,  powdered 
24  ozs.  amber  resin 

Proceed  as  above. 

All  the  above  staining  varnishes  require  strain- 
ing before  use.  The  spirit  stains  are  made  by 
dissolving  suitable  aniline  colours  in  strong 
spirits  of  wine. 

A Red  Staining  Varnish 
is  prepared  from  the  following  ingredients  : — 
160  fluid  ozs.  coal  tar  naphtha 
40  ozs.  common  resin 
Red  oxide  of  iron  sufficient  to  give  the 
required  red  colour. 

A Colourless  Varnish  for  Wood. 

Ingredients  : — 

100  to  120  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
80  ozs.  shellac 

7 ozs.  mastic  resin 

Dissolve  by  standing  in  a cool  place  for 
several  days,  giving  it  a frequent  shake  up. 

Varnish  to  Show  the  Grain  oj  the  Wood. 

Ingredients  : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
19  ozs.  orange  shellac 
12 \ ozs.  sandarac 
12^  ozs.  colophony 
3 ozs.  camphor 

Dissolve  all  the  solids  but  the  colophony  in  the 
spirit,  add  the  latter,  and  then  put  the  vessel 
in  the  sand  bath  and  heat  the  contents  until 
boiling.  Then  filter  or  strain  off  through  felt 
filtering  bags,  and  give  the  filtered  fluid  twelve 
hours’  rest  to  clarify  before  use. 

A common  varnish  for  general  use  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving 

16  ozs.  of  shellac  in 
160  fluid  ozs.  of  methylated  spirit 
but  a much  better  product  is  obtained  as 
follows  : — 

Dissolve 

48  ozs.  of  resin  in 

50  fluid  ozs.  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  then  let  it  stand  for  a few  days,  occasionally 
shaking  it  up,  then  mix  with  it  800  fluid  ozs.  of 
boiled  oil  and,  after  shaking,  to  well  mix  the  two, 
let  it  rest  in  a warm  place  until  clear,  when  the 
clear  portion  should  be  decanted,  and  for  use 
thinned  with  turpentine  as  desired. 

A dark  varnish  for  light  woods  is  prepared 
by  digesting  together  at  a gentle  warmth  : — 

1 part  of  annotta 
256  parts  of  methylated  spirit 
and  then  add 

1 lb.  shellac 

2 lbs.  sandarac  resin 
^ lb.  mastic  resin 

b lb.  elemi 

1 lb.  Venice  turpentine 
^ lb.  dragon's  blood. 

This  may  be  thinned  with  more  spiiit  if 
desired. 

Dammar  Varnish. 

Ingredients  : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  turpentine 
80  ozs.  gum  dammar 
40  ozs.  sandarac  resin 

8 ozs.  mastic  resin 

Kauri  Copal  Varnish. 

Ingredients  : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
48  ozs.  kauri  copal 
24  ozs.  mastic  resin 
54  fluid  ozs.  chloroform 

the  two  fluids  are  mixed  and  the  solids  dis- 
| solved  therein. 
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Varnish  for  Wood  in  General. 
Ingredients  : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  naphtha 
16  ozs.  shellac 
6 ozs.  sandarac  resin 
% oz.  benzoin 
0 ozs.  copal  varnish 

Dissolve  the  resins  in  the  naphtha  and  then 
add  the  copal  varnish. 

No.  2.  ingredients  : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit. 

26k  ozs.  sandarac  resin 
6|-  oz.  shellac 
13^  ozs.  resin 

20  ozs.  Venice  turpentine 
Digest  at  a gentle  heat. 

Transparent  Varnish  suitable  for  White  Woods. 
No.  1.  Ingredients  : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
b lb.  sandarac  resin 
b lb.  dammar 
1 lb.  gum  thus 
1 lb.  Manila  copal 
1 lb.  elemi 
No.  2.  Ingredients  : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
30  ozs.  soft  kauri  copal 
4 ozs.  camphor 
8 ozs.  mastic 
4 ozs.  Venice  turpentine 
This  is  a quick-drying  white  varnish  that 
may  be  polished  when  hard. 

No  3.  Ingredients  : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
1 lb.  Manila  copal 
1 lb.  sandarac  resin 

1 lb.  gum  benzoin 

2 lbs.  gum  thus 
No.  4.  Ingredients  : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
32  ozs.  sandarac  resin 
8 ozs.  mastic  resin 
16  ozs.  Canada  balsam 
No.  5.  Ingredients  : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
32  ozs.  Manila  copal 
8 ozs.  mastic  resin 
4 ozs.  camphor 
4 ozs.  Venice  turpentine 
Dissolve  the  camphor  and  copal  in  the  spirit 
before  adding  the  other  ingredients. 

No.  6.  Ingredients: — 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
40  ozs.  sandarac  resin 
8 ozs.  mastic  resin 
2 ozs.  anime  resin 
No.  7.  Ingredients  : — 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
32  ozs.  sandarac  resin 
8 ozs.  mastic  resin 
16  ozs.  Canada  balsam 

Hard  Spirit  Varnishes. 

No.  1,  Brown. 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
8 ozs.  shellac 
16  ozs.  sandarac  resin 
4 ozs.  elemi  resin 
4 ozs.  Venice  turpentine 
No.  2,  Brown  (for  common  purposes). 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
12  ozs.  shellac 
12  ozs.  resin 

No.  3,  Brown. 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
24  ozs.  sandarac 
16  ozs.  shellac 

No.  4,  Brown. 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
24  ozs.  sandarac  resin 
16  ozs.  shellac 

20  fluid  ozs.  turpentine  varnish, 
made  by  dissolving  brown  resin  in  turpenline 
in  the  proportion  of  1 part  resin,  by  weight,  to 
20  parts  turpentine,  also  by  weight. 

No.  5,  White. 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
40  ozs.  sandarac  resin 
16  ozs.  gum  thus 

No.  6,  White 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit  (65  over  proof) 
40  ozs.  sandarac  resin 
^ oz.  camphor 

16  ozs.  coarsely-powdered  glass 
After  straining,  add  20  fluid  ozs.  of  pale 
turpentine  varnish. 
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No.  7,  White. 


160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
24  ozs.  sandarac  resin 
8 ozs.  mastic  resin 
4 ozs.  elemi  resin 
No.  8,  White. 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
12  ozs.  sandarac  resin 
16  ozs.  mastic  resin 
16  ozs.  powdered  glass 
12  ozs.  pale  Venice  turpentine 
10  fluid  ozs.  turpentine  varnish 
No.  9,  White. 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
• 18  ozs.  sandarac  resin 

8 ozs.  mastic  resin 
2 ozs.  turpentine 
No.  10,  White. 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
32  ozs.  sandarac  resin 
8 ozs.  mastic  resin 
4 ozs.  elemi  resin 
16  ozs.  Strasburg  turpentine 
All  the  above  hard  varnishes  can  be  polished 
when  dry  and  hard.  They  should  be  laid  on 
with  a brush  used  always  in  one  direction,  so 
as  not  to  generate  froth,  for  if  they  do,  they 
dry  dull  and  lustreless  ; 24  hours  is  usually 
sufficient  time  to  allow  them  before  proceeding 
to  polish. 

Soft  White  Varnish. 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
24  ozs.  sandarac  resin 
16  ozs.  gum  elemi 
4 ozs.  anime  resin 
2 ozs.  camphor 
White  Shellac  Varnish. 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
24  ozs.  freshly-bleached  shellac. 

If  the  shellac  is  not  freshly  bleached  it  will  not 
readily  dissolve,  and  if  it  be  not  perfectly  dry 
the  varnish  made  therefrom  will  be  dull  and 
cloudy. 

Shellac  varnish  may  be  bleached  by  the  use 
of  animal  charcoal  as  follows  : — 

Dissolve  24  ozs.  orange  shellac  in  160  fluid 
ozs.  methylated  spirit,  and  then  mix  with  it 
32  ozs.  of  animal  charcoal  and  warm  the  mixture 
tor  ten  minutes  by  the  aid  of  a sand  bath,  then 
test  a little  by  filtering.  If  not  quite  light 
enough,  add  more  charcoal,  and  when  suffi- 
ciently colourless,  filter  off  the  whole  for  use. 

A White  Spirit  Varnish. 

160  fluid  ozs.  methylated  spirit 
54  ozs.  pale  Manila  copal 
18  ozs.  Dammara  resin 
18  ozs.  bleached  shellac 
54  ozs.  toluol. 

Coloured  varnishes  of  any  colour  may  be 
produced  by  colouring  any  of  the  above  var- 
nishes with  any  suitable  aniline  dye  soluble  in 
spirit.  It  is  a good  practice  to  keep  a stock  of 
a quart  or  pint  of  spirit  deeply  coloured  with 
the  dye,  and  then  add  a sufficient  quantity  of 
the  coloured  spirit  to  the  made  varnish  to  pro- 
duce the  colour  desired.  The  dye  woods  may 
also  be  used  in  the  same  way — viz.,  by  digest- 
ing them  for  several  days  in  the  spirit,  strain- 
ing and  keeping  the  strained  fluid  for  use  as 
above.  A pint  or  quart  of  each  colour  should 
be  kept  in  stock,  and  then  by  mixing  these  as 
required  any  tone  of  colour  can  be  obtained  for 
staining  wood  or  varnishes. 

Spirit  Varnishes  with  O.l. 

Some  spirit  varnishes  are  mixed  with  oil,  in 
which  case  it  is  usual  to  dissolve  the  solid 
ingredients  separately,  and  then  mix  the  fluids 
therewith.  To  effect  the  melting  of  the  resin  by 
heat,  the  apparatus  used  in  oil  varnishes  is 
required. 

These  varnishes  are  prepared  by  melting  the 
solid  resin  in  a copper  vessel  until  fluid,  then 
adding  hot  linseed  oil  (not  boiled  with  litharge 
or  any  other  lead  salt),  and,  after  mixing  these 
materials,  turning  the  compound  into  another 
vessel,  which  can  be  heated,  and  boiling  the 
mixture  until  all  cloudiness  disappears,  and  the 
mass  can  be  drawn  out  into  strings  when 
pinched  between  finger  and  thumb.  When  this  \ 
point  in  the  heating  of  the  mixed  oil  and  resin 
is  reached,  then  the  mass  is  ready  for  the  thin- 
ning process,  which  is  effected  by  the  addition 
of  turpentine.  As  this  fluid  is  volatile  and  very 
inflammable,  the  oleo-resinous  mass  should 
be  allowed  to  cool  somewhat  before  adding  the 
turpentine,  and  the  mixing  should  always  be 
conducted  in  some  place  where  there  is  no  fire 


or  naked  light.  There  is  always  risk  of  a con- 
flagration in  the  making  of  oil  varnishes,  and 
therefore  the  buildings  in  which  the  operations 
are  carried  out  should  be  constructed  with  this 
contingency  in  view.  More  explicit  details  lor 
preparing  oil  varnishes  are  not  here  given  on 
that  account. 

Formula:  for  Oil  Spirit  Varnish. — Amber 
Varnish. 

Ingredients  : — 

3 lbs.  of  amber  resin  (chip  amber  of  a pale 
colour) 

3 lbs.  of  pale  copal 

3 lbs.  of  sandarac  resin 

are  put  into  the  gum  pot  (i.e.,  the  vessel  in 
which  the  resins  are  melted)  and  heated  until 
fluid  ; meanwhile  18  lbs.  of  linseed  oil  is  heated 
(but  not  boiled  or  it  will  become  decomposed), 
and  this  is  run  in  on  the  melted  resin.  The 
mixture  is  stirred  and  then  run  out  into 
another  vessel  where  it  is  boiled  until  stringy, 
and  when  cooled  enough  to  safely  admit  the 
addition  of  turpentine  sufficient  of  that  fluid  is 
added  to  bring  the  mass  to  the  right  consistency. 
Cabinet  Makers'  Varnish. 

8 lbs.  sandarac  resin 
4 lbs.  boiled  oil 

Boil  until  the  mass  is  stringy,  and  then  thin 
with  12  lbs.  of  turpentine. 

Kauri  Copal  Varnish. 

8 lbs.  of  pale  kauri  copal 
4 lbs.  boiled  oil 
12  lbs.  turpentine 

Prepare  as  last  recipe. 

Pale  Copal  Varnish. 

8 lbs.  of  Sierra  Leone  copal 
4 lbs.  boiled  linseed  oil 

14  lbs.  turpentine 

Prepare  as  above  described. 

Oil  Varnishes. 

These  are  prepared  from  oil  that  has  been 
boiled  with  some  drying  agent,  such  as  lit- 
harge, zinc  sulphate,  borate  of  manganese, 
and  require  very  careful  and  skilful  attention 
in  their  preparation. 

The  oil  has  to  be  carefully  boiled  under 
certain  conditions  with  the  drying  agent,  the 
“gums”  have  to  be  melted  in  a separate 
vessel,  and  the  compounding  of  the  ingredients 
for  producing  a perfect  varnish  needs  the  exer- 
cise of  skill  that  is  acquired  only  by  experience. 
As  already  stated,  only  the  practical  varnish- 
maker  can  undertake  the  production  of  such 
varnishes  to  be  remunerative.  The  following 
formula;,  however,  will  put  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  the  composition  of  such  varnishes. 

A dark  oak  varnish  is  prepared  from  the 
following  ingredients  : — 

42  gals,  of  raw  linseed  oil 

15  lbs.  of  flake  litharge 
15  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  zinc 

164  lbs.  of  kauri  gum 
36  gals,  of  turpentine 

The  oil  is  first  boiled  with  the  litharge  and  zinc 
sulphate  until  it  is  sufficiently  boiled  to  a 
linseed  oil  varnish,  the  gum  is  melted  in  the 
gHin  pot,  the  boiled  oil  mixed  with  it,  the 
mixture  boiled  until  stringy,  and  finally  the  mass 
is  thinned  with  the  turpentine. 

A pale  oak  varnish  is  prepared  from  the 
following  ingredients  : — 

40  gals,  raw  linseed  oil 
15  lbs.  litharge 
132  lbs.  kauri  gum 
48  lbs.  hard  copal 
36  gals,  of  turpentine 
Prepared  as  in  last  recipe. 

A cabinet  varnish  is  prepared  by  melting 
28  lbs.  of  gum  anime, 
then  boiling  this  with 

1 £ gals,  of  heated  raw  linseed  oil, 
until  stringy,  then  mixing  with 

ID*  gals,  of  turpentine 

A “ carriage  ” varnish,  which  is  the  general 
name  given  to  varnishes  that  are  used  in  the 
building  trades,  is  prepared  as  an  oil  varnish 
from  the  following  ingredients  : — 

42  gals,  linseed  oil 
15  lbs.  litharge 
60  lbs.  kauri  gum 
60  lbs.  anime 
60  lbs.  copal  resin 
40  gals,  turpentine. 

Mineral  turpentine  varnish  is  made  by 
digesting  altogether  : — 

1 gal.  mineral  naphtha 
ih  gals,  turpentine 

18  lbs.  pale  resin 
7 lbs.  Venice  turpentine 

2 lbs.  boiled  oil. 
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Flatting  varnish  consists  of  melting  8 lbs. 
anime  resin,  mixing  2 gallons  of  oil,  and  then 
of  boiling  the  mixture  for  4 hours,  and  then 
thinning  with  3^  gallons  of  turpentine. 

Wainscot  Varnish 

consists  of  : — 

8 lbs.  anime  resin 

3 gals,  clarified  oil 

4 ozs.  litharge 

4 ozs.  dried  white  copperas 
4 ozs.  dried  sugar  of  lead 
gals,  of  turpentine 
Prepare’ as  in  oak  varnishes. 

Body  Varnish. 

8 lbs.  anime  resin,  best 
2 gals,  boiled  oil 
3 i gals,  turpentine 
Prepare  as  in  last  recipe. 

Elastic  Hard  Varnish. 

: 8 lbs.  copal  resin 
1 2 gals,  of  oil 

a j 4 ozs.  dried  sugar  of  lead 
\ 3^  gals,  of  turpentine 
/ 8 lbs.  anime  resin 
. ) 2 gals,  of  oil 
0 1 4 ozs.  dried  copperas 
\ 3^  gals,  of  turpentine 
Prepare  each  varnish  (a  and  b)  separately, 
and  then  mix  the  two  and  incorporate  by  boiling 
together. 

Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish. 

8 lbs.  kauri  gum 
3 gals,  of  oil 

gals,  of  turpentine 

Dissolve  the  gum  in  the  gum-pot,  heat  the  oil, 
and  mix  the  two  until  the  mixture  strings  well, 
and  finally  thin  with  the  turpentine. 

Pale  Oak  Varnish. 

8 lbs.  gum  copal 

3 gals,  oil 

Melt  the  copal  and  mix  with  the  oil,  then  add 

4 ozs.  of  dried  copperas 
4 ozs.  dried  sugar  of  lead 
4 ozs.  litharge 

Boil  the  mixture  until  it  strings  well  and  thin 
with  5^  gallons  turpentine. 

Pale  Copal  Varnish. 

8 lbs.  palest  copal  resin 
2 gals,  pale  boiled  oil 
5;t  gals,  turpentine 

Melt  the  resin,  mix  with  the  heated  oil,  boil  until 
it  strings  well  and  thin  with  the  turpentine. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall, 
Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood,  Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Chelsea  Vestry  8,000/.  for  paving  works  ; the 
Islington  Vestry  22,500/.  for  electric  lighting 
purposes  ; the  St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields  Vestry 
2,860/.  for  paving  works  ; and  the  Camberwell 
Guardians  14,250/.  for  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  workhouse. 

New  Tramways  Department — The  General 
Purposes  Committee  brought  up  a report  deal- 
ing with  the  new  Tramways  Department.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  new  institution  would 
have  to  deal  with  all  matters  relative  to  tram- 
ways acquired  or  to  be  acquired  by  th-  Council, 
in  connexion  with  which  many  important 
questions  would  in  the  near  future  arise.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  a Chief  Officer 
of  Tramways  should  be  appointed,  at  a salary 
of  1,500/.  a year,  and  that  an  advertisement 
should  be  issued  inviting  applications  for  the 
appointment.  After  some  discussion,  during 
which  amendments  were  put  forward  to  reduce 
the  proposed  salary,  the  recommendations  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Superintending  Architect. — The  report 
of  the  same  Committee  contained  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

The  Council,  on  October  26,  1897,  passed  the 
following  resolution  : — “That,  as  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Blashill  would  cause  inconvenience  to  the  public 
service,  he  do  continue  to  hold  his  appointment  for 
another  year,  as  from  December  8 next."  The  year 
being  about  to  expire,  we  have  again  had  the  matter 
under  consideration.  Mr.  Blashill  was  appointed 
by  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in 
February,  1887,  and  has  thus  served  eleven  years. 
Mr.  Blashill  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  in 
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December,  1895,  and  is,  therefore,  nearly  sixty-eight 
years  of  age.  The  Council  has  already  on  three 
occasions  extended  the  term  of  his  appointment, 
and  we  feel  that  we  should  not  be  justified  in  again 
asking  the  Council  to  pass  a similar  resolution.  We 
have  accordingly  directed  our  attention  to  the 
amount  of  pension  which  should  be  granted  to  Mr. 
Blashill  as  a recognition  of  the  valuable  and 
zealous  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  the 
Council  and  to  the  late  Board.  Under  the  Super- 
annuation Act,  1S66,  the  Council  can  grant  to  an 
officer  retiring  after  sixty  years  of  age  and  having 
completed  ten  years’  service,  an  annual  allowance 
at  the  rate  of  a sixtieth  of  his  salary  in  respect  of 
each  year's  service  not  exceeding  forty  years.  There 
is  also  an  additional  provision  that  in  the  case  of  a 
person  appointed  to  an  office  when  over  thirty  years 
of  age  on  account  of  professional  or  other  peculiar 
qualifications  not  ordinarily  to  be  acquired  in  the 
Council’s  service,  the  Council  may  in  computing  the 
amount  of  his  superannuation  allowance,  add  a 
number  of  years  not  exceeding  ten  to  the  number 
of  years  he  may  have  actually  served.  Mr.  Blashill 
was  fifty-six  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  superintending  architect,  and  his  services 
having  been  so  valuable  and  devoted  we  think  that 
the  Council  will  wish  to  grant  him  a retiring  allow- 
ance of  the  highest  amount  authorised  by  the 
statute.  We  may  point  out  that  a similar  course  was 
adopted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  K.  Ward,  the  late  soli- 
citor, and  also  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Arthur  Gunn,  the 
late  Comptroller  of  the  Council.  We  accordingly 
recommend  : — 

(а)  That  a retiring  allowance  of  525/.  a year,  being  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-onc-sixtieths  of  his  salary  of  1,500/.  a year, 
ten  years  being  added  to  his  eleven  years  of  actual  service, 
as  authorised  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  Superannnations 
Acts,  1 365,  be  granted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  as  from 
December  3:  next,  and  that  up  to  and  including  that  date 
his  salary  be  continued  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  1,500/.  a 
year. 

In  the  event  of  the  above  recommendation  being 
adopted  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  to  the  appointment  of  a Superin- 
tending Architect  to  succeed  Mr.  Blashill.  We 
recommend  : — 

(б)  That  an  advertisement  be  issued  inviting  applica- 
tions for  the  appointment,  on  the  usual  conditions  attaching 
to  appointments  in  the  Council's  service,  of  a Superintend- 
ing Architect,  at  a salary  of  1,500/.  a year. 

Mr.  Dew  moved  to  refer  back  recommenda- 
tion (ri)  for  further  consideration.  There  was  not 
sufficient  reason  why,  after  such  comparatively 
short  service,  the  proposal  of  the  Committee 
should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Piggott  seconded  the  amendment. 

Colonel  Rotton  said  that  had  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  amendment  not  been  new 
members  of  the  Council  they  would  have 
hesitated  before  moving  the  amendment.  All 
those  members  of  the  Council  who  knew  Mr. 
Blashill  thoroughly  appreciated  the  value  of 
his  services.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
the  compulsory  retirement  rule  was  not  in 
force,  otherwise  Mr.  Blashill  would  probably 
have  declined  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Council. 

Several  other  councillors  spoke  of  the  value 
to  the  Council  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Blashill 
during  the  last  few  years. 

Dr.  Longstaff  said  that  those  who  had  had 
the  advantage  of  working  with  Mr.  Blashill 
during  the  past  ten  years  knew  how  ably  he 
had  carried  out  his  duties. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  said  that  the  total  number  of 
the  staff  in  the  Architect’s  department  when 
Mr.  Blashill  commenced  his  duties  was  53  ; 
now  it  was  no.  When  Mr.  Blashill  was 
appointed  his  duties  were  almost  of  a super- 
visory character.  Since  then  the  Works  De- 
partment had  been  established,  and  some  of 
them  might  know  how  great  had  been  Mr. 
Blashill’s  responsibility  in  regard  to  that  de- 
partment.. He  regretted  that  the  Council 
could  not  add  to  the  resolution  some  words 
indicating  how  high  was  their  opinion  of  Mr. 
Blashill,  and  he  (the  speaker)  deeply  regretted 
that  any  amendment  had  been  moved  to  the 
recommendation.  He  was  anxious  that  they 
should  all  say  when  Mr.  Blashill  left  them  : 

“ Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.” 

On  a division  the  amendment  was  defeated 
by  89  to  23,  and  the  recommendations  were 
agreed  to. 

Clare  Market  Scheme  and  Holborn  to  the 
Strand  Street— The  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Improvements  Committee,  recommended  the 
purchase  of  land,  for  the  rehousing  of  people 
to  be  displaced  by  the  Clare  Market  and 
Holborn  to  Strand  improvements,  from  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  at  118,740/. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Dangers  of  the  Cinematograph— Tht  Theatres 
Committee  reported  that,  in  view  of  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  a cinematograph  appa- 1 
ratus  at  the  Tivoli  Music  Hall,  Strand,  during 


a performance  on  the  17th  inst.,they  had  again 
considered  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  cine- 
matograph lanterns  in  places  under  the  control 
of  the  Council.  On  January  25  last  the  Council 
adopted  certain  regulations  which  were  framed 
with  respect  to  such  entertainments,  but  having 
regard  to  the  risk  of  fire  which  was  inseparable 
from  such  exhibitions,  thought  it  was  not 
advisable  to  have  any  settled  regulations,  but 
that  licensees  should,  before  holding  such 
entertainments,  submit  full  particulars  to  the 
Council  in  order  that  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments might  be  fully  considered.  They  there- 
fore recommended  : — “ That  the  resolution  of 
the  Council  of  January  25,  1898,  approving 
certain  regulations  respecting  the  use  of  cine- 
matograph lanterns  in  premises  licensed  by 
the  Council  be  rescinded.”  This  was  agreed  to. 

Legal  Proceedings. — The  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee reported  as  follows,  the  recommendation 
being  agreed  to  : — 

“ On  May  2 last  proceedings  were  taken  by  the 
Council  at  the  Guildhall  Police-court  in  respect  of 
openings  having  been  illegally  made  in  the  party- 
wall  between  Nos.  45a  and  46a,  Basinghall-street, 
and  No.  4,  London-wall-avenue.  The  Alderman 
who  heard  the  case  decided  that  the  buildings  came 
within  the  exemption  specified  in  Section  77  (1)  of 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  which  states  that 
buildings  shall  not  be  united  except  where  they  are 
wholly  in  one  occupation  or  are  constructed  or 
adapted  to  be  so.  The  summonses  were  therefore 
dismissed  ; the  Alderman,  however,  expressing  his 
willingness  to  state  a case.  We  are  advised  that  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  Alderman  has  rightly 
construed  the  words  * or  are  constructed  or  adapted 
to  be  so,'  and.  as  the  question  of  the  irregular 
uniting  of  buildings  is  a very  important  one  from  a 
fire  risk  point  of  view,  and  is  constantly  arising,  we 
think  it  very  desirable  that  an  authoritative  decision 
should  be  obtained  upon  the  point  raised.  The 
Alderman  has  accordinglylat  our  request  stated  a 
case  for  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court  as  to  whether 
the  words  in  the  section  of  the  Act  referred  to  bear 
the  interpretation  he  has  placed  upon  them.  We 
recommend — That  the  solicitor  do  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  obtaining  the  decision  of  the  High 
Court  upon  the  case  stated  by  the  Alderman  with 
reference  to  the  formation  of  openings  in  the  party- 
wall  between  Nos.  45a  and  46a,  Basinghall-street, 
and  No.  4,  London-wall-avenue.” 

An  Embankment  Project.  — Mr.  Gilbert 
moved  : “ That  it  be  referred  to  the  Improve- 
ments Committee  to  report  as  to  the  cost  of 
making  an  embankment  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Thames  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  and  that  they  specially  report  on 
the  following  points — (a)  on  the  desirability  of 
retaining  the  whole  of  the  property  benefited 
by  the  improvement  as  the  property  of  the 
Council  ; (b)  on  the  desirability  of  reserving  a 
part  of  the  site  for  a large  housing  scheme  ; 
and  (c)  after  consultation  with  the  Establish- 
ment Committee,  on  the  advisability  of  reserv- 
ing a site  at  the  western  end  of  the  proposed 
embankment  for  a new  Council  chamber  and 
offices.”  In  doing  so,  he  said  that  he  thought 
if  the  embankment  was  constructed  they  would 
be  able  to  reclaim  some  18  acres  of  land.  It 
was  at  present  a miserable  locality,  but  could 
be  made  very  bright  and  pleasant,  while  the 
Council  could  retain  the  frontage  and  reap  all 
the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  the  construction  of 
the  embankment. 

No  one  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  dropped. 
The  Council  adjourned  at  seven  o’clock. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  new  session  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  will  be 
held  on  the  7th  prox.,  when  the  President, 
Professor  Aitchison,  R.A.,  will  deliver  an 
address. 

The  following  is  the  programme  for  the 
session  : — 

November  21. — “ The  Comparative  Value  of 
Documentary  and  Architectural  Evidence  of 
English  Cathedrals.”  By  Francis  Bond,  M.A. 

December  5. — “ Fireproof  Construction  in 
America.”  By  R.  W.  Gibson  (New  York). 
Under  the  management  of  the  Science  Standing 
Committee. 

December  19. — (i.)  “ The  Application  of 
Electric  Power  to  Practical  Purposes  in 
Buildings.”  By  H.  R.  J.  Burstall,  M.Inst.C.E. 
(ii.)  “ Some  Practical  Hints  on  the  Production 
and  Use  of  Electricity  for  Lighting  Country 
Houses.”  By  Bernard  M.  Drake,  M.I.E.E. 

January  16.— Award  of  Prizes  and  Student- 
ships. 

January  23— President's  Address  to  Students. 
Presentation  of  Prizes. 


February  6. — “ Public  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses.” By  A.  Hessell  Tiltman. 

February  20. — “ Municipal  and  Public  Li- 
braries.” By  J.  M.  Brydon  and  F.  J.  Burgoyne. 

March  6. — “ Some  Early  Christian  Churches 
in  Palestine.”  By  A.  C.  Dickie.  Preceded  by 
Business  Meeting,  including  Election  of  Royal 
Gold  Medallist. 

March  20. — “Norman  Vaulting  in  England.” 
By  John  Bilson,  F.S.A. 

April  10. — “ The  Application  of  Colour  to 
Interior  Ornament  in  Relief.”  Under  the 
management  of  the  Art  Standing  Committee, 

May  1. — Annual  General  Meeting. 

May  15. — “ Nature  and  Architectural  Orna- 
ment.” By  H.  Heathcote  Statham. 

May  29. — “ Planning  and  Construction  of 
Board  Schools.”  By  T.  J.  Bailey. 

June  12. — Business  Meeting:  Annual  Elec- 
tions. 

June  26. — Presentation  of  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal. 

The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  this  year  in 
connexion  with  the  Birmingham  Architectural 
Association,  on  Friday,  December  9,  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Birmingham. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
A meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
the  18th  inst.,  Mr.  John  Fairweather,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair,  when  a lecture  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Low,  his  subject  being 
“ Ventilation.”  The  lecturer  pointed  out  how 
closely  the  sciences  of  heating  and  ventilation 
were  allied.  They  could  not  very  well  be 
treated  separately.  Questions  regarding  the 
quantity  of  air  required,  the  cubic  space  of  room 
necessary  per  person,  and  the  necessary  purity 
of  air  fit  for  breathing,  were  gone  into  closely 
and  clearly.  Although  carbonic  acid  gas  was 
an  impurity,  it  was  more  the  presence  of 
organic  matter  that  rendered  air  unfit  for 
breathing.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
ventilating  engineers  had  to  contend  with  was 
the  difficulty  of  ventilating  comparatively 
small  rooms  without  causing  a draught,  and  this, 
no  matter  what  system  was  adopted.  There 
were  many  different  systems,  but  they  could  all 
be  grouped  under  either  of  the  headings, 
"Natural”  or  “Mechanical.”  Mechanical 
methods,  again,  could  be  subdivided  into 
Plenum  and  Vacuum.  Mr.  Low  described 
each  system  in  turn,  referring  to  different 
buildings  ventilated  by  such  method.  The 
natural  system  was  illustrated  by  several  very 
interesting  experiments,  made  with  small 
models,  and  more  particularly  with  a small 
model  of  a room.  The  failure  of  cowls  as  foul- 
air  extractors  was  pointed  out.  The  whole 
series  of  experiments  tended  to  show  how 
difficult  and  uncertain  natural  ventilation  was 
under  certain  conditions  and  circumstances. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Institute  was 
held  on  the  18th  inst.  in  the  Rooms,  Pitt-street 
— Mr.  David  Barclay,  vice-president  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  C.  J.  MacLean  read  the  annual 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
number  now  on  the  roll,  exclusive  of  honorary 
members,  is  seventy-two.  The  report  pro- 
ceeded : — Last  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Cor- 
poration, representatives  of  the  Institute  were 
appointed  to  consult  with  a committee  of  the 
Town  Council  regarding  the  appointment  of 
an  architect  for  a public  hall  which  the  Cor- 
poration proposed  to  build  in  the  district  of 
Springburn.  After  some  discussion,  in  which 
your  representatives  recommended  the  selection 
of  an  architect,  it  was  determined  that  a 
competition  should  be  promoted,  and 
your  representatives,  with  Mr.  A.  B. 
Macdonald,  the  City  engineer,  were  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  draw  up  the  “con- 
ditions of  competition.”  These  conditions 
were  accepted  by  the  committee,  and  at  their 
suggestion  the  Institute  intimated  its  willing- 
ness that  they  should  serve  also  as  “ conditions 
of  competition  ” for  other  halls  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  the  Cowcaddens  and  Woodside  and 
Kingston  districts,  recommending  only  that  in 
the  latter  competitions  the  assessors  or  some  of 
them  should  be  replaced  by  other  architects  not 
competing.  The  committee,  however,  failed  to 
carry  the  proposed  conditions  with  the  Town 
Council  insofar  as  they  referred  to  the  remunera 
lion  of  the  successful  architect,  and  your  repre- 
sentatives did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  support  the 
competition  under  such  circumstances  without 
further  instructions  from  the  Council  of  the  Insti- 
tute. It  has  now  been  determined  to  assist  the 
Corporation  in  their  effort  to  select  the  best 
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design  from  among  those  submitted,  and  leave 
with  the  Corporation  the  responsibility  of  re- 
ducing the  standard  professional  remuneration, 
and  the  effect  such  reduction  may  have  in  the 
quality  of  the  designs  submitted.  In  the 
interests  of  architecture  it  was  thought  this  was 
the  most  expedient  course  to  adopt.  In  the 
report  of  the  council,  dated  October,  1893,  it 
was  stated  that  the  objections  lodged  by  the 
Institute  against  the  proposed  by-laws  framed 
by  the  Corporation  under  the  “ Glasgow 
Building  Regulations  Act,  1892,"  had  been 
withdrawn  on  the  understanding  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Town  Council  to  prepare 
in  a year  or  two  a Building  Act  for  Glasgow 
more  thorough  in  character  than  the  existing 
Act,  and  to  consult  with  the  Institute  when 
framing  the  clauses.  The  council  observe  that 
the  Corporation  has  recently  appointed  a com- 
mittee for  the  revision  of  those  regulations,  and 
the  council  propose  to  put  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  the  convener  of  the  committee 
and  refer  to  the  previous  understanding  with 
the  view  of  having  the  opinions  of  the  Institute 
properly  represented  in  the  matter.  The 
council  had  a correspondence  with  Mr.  Hedley, 
general  manager  of  the  “ Glasgow  Inter- 
national Exhibition,”  1901,  regarding  the  con- 
ditions of  competition  for  the  buildings.  While 
they  regret  that  their  recommendation  regard- 
ing the  rate  of  commission  was  not  given  effect 
to,  as  a result  of  their  action  it  was  published 
that  the  designs  would  be  reported  upon  by  a 
sub-committee  composed  of  the  professional 
members  and  the  convener  and  vice-convener 
of  the  Building  Committee,  and  copies 
of  the  “ plan  of  ground  ” and  “ condi- 
tions of  competition  ” were  sent  free  of  charge 
to  the  architectural  bodies  in  Scotland  and 
the  North  of  England.  The  designs  sub- 
mitted were  fourteen  in  number,  and  it  must  be 
a gratification  to  the  Institute  that  both  the 
accepted  and  the  two  premiated  designs  were 
the  work  of  its  members.  The  loan  exhibition 
of  R.I.B.A.  prize  drawings  was  held  in  the 
rooms  from  April  23  to  30  last.  This  year  the 
drawings  were  exhibited  along  with  the 
Glasgow  Institute  prize  drawings  from  the 
School  of  Art  and  Technical  College,  and  with 
the  Glasgow  Architectural  Association  prize 
drawings.  The  Council  believe  that  the 
object  of  the  joint  exhibition — that  of  allow- 
ing local  students  to  compare  their  prize 
work  with  that  of  London — was  warmly 
appreciated,  and  that  its  good  effects  may  be 
considerable.  The  following  were  the  winners 
of  the  Institute  prizes  this  year : — School 
of  Art,  Mr.  Charles  Menart  and  Mr.  David 
Marshall.  Technical  College,  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Barrett.  It  may  be  noted  that  a Glasgow  man, 
Mr.  James  P.  Fulton,  gained  the  Aldwinkle  Stu- 
dentship of  £50  for  travel  in  Spain. — The  council 
for  the  ensuing  year  was  elected  as  follows  : — 
Messrs.  Alexander  Petrie,  John  James  Burnet, 
J.  A.  Morris,  David  Barclay,  Alex.  M'Gibbon, 
W.  Forrest  Salmon,  Alex.  N.  Paterson,  John 
Keppie,  H.1K.  Bromhead,  Jas.  Lindsay,  John  L. 
Murray,  Alex.  Cullen,  Miles  S.  Gibson,  Jas. 
Miller,  and  A.  B.  Morrison.  Mr.  N.  Mac- 
whannell  was  elected  a representative  to  the 
joint  house  committee.  A vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland. 
— The  opening  meeting  of  this  Association  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  the  25th,  when  the  President, 
Mr.  Howard  Pentland,  R.H.A.,  read  his  open- 
ing address,  some  portions  of  which  we  may 
be  able  to  print  next  week.  Mr.  R.  M.  Butler, 
hon.  secretary,  read  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  set  out — “In  considering  the 
work  of  the  session  as  a whole  there  must  of 
necessity  be  many  imperfections  and  defects  in 
the  working  out  of  a scheme  such  as  the  for- 
mation of  an  architectural  association,  but 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  fact  that  great  diffi- 
culties exist  during  a first  session  which  require 
the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  energy  to 
overcome.  The  hearty  support  accorded  to  your 
Committee  by  both  the  senior  and  the  junior 
members  has  been  such  as  to  greatly  encourage 
them,  and  leads  them  to  anticipate  for  the  Asso- 
ciation a more  extended  field  of  usefulness  and 
mutual  benefit  in  the  future.  Your  Committee 
have  had  under  consideration  the  question  of 
persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  architec- 
tural profession  engaging  in  practice.  They 
have  unanimously  decided  that  any  such  person 
offering  himself  for  membership  under  the 
second  sentence  Clause  4 of  the  Article  of 
Constitution,  as  defined  in  the  form  of  Applica- 
tion B,  covenants  ipso  facto  not  to  engage  in 
architectural  practice.”  Mr.  Walter  Doolin 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  Mr.  W. 


Kaye  Parry  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  the 
Association  filled  a long-felt  want  in  their  pro- 
fession. The  report  was  adopted.  Mr.  Albert 
PL  Murray  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Caulfield  Orpen  for  the  admirable  way  he  had 
filled  the  chair  of  President  of  the  Association 
last  year.  Mr.  George  Sheridan  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  adopted. — A Building  Con- 
struction Class  has  been  formed,  which  will 
hold  its  first  meeting  on  Thursday,  November 
3,  at  22,  Clare-street  ; and  also  a Class  of 
Design,  which  will  hold  its  first  meeting  at  the 
same  address  on  Wednesday,  November  2. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Society. — This 
Society  met  on  Wednesday  the  19th  inst. — Mr. 
W.  N.  Gumming  in  the  chair — when  Mr.  P.  E. 
Nobbs  read  a paper  on  “ Wrought- iron  Work." 
The  meeting  took  place  in  the  workshop  of 
Messrs.  Houston  & Stewart,  smiths,  Dundec- 
street,  and  a practical  illustration  formed  part 
of  the  evening’s  work.  Mr.  Kinross,  the 
honorary  President,  and  others  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  and  the  attendance  was  a large  and 
appreciative  one.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
with  many  drawings  and  photographs  of 
various  types  of  iron  work. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
The  members  of  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association  held  an  excursion  meeting  on  the 
22nd  inst.,  when  a number  of  gentlemen  were 
shown  over  the  new  premises  in  course  of 
erection  for  Messrs.  Robinson  & Co.,  printers 
and  lithographers,  of  Newcastle.  There  are 
five  floors  to  the  new  building,  which  adjoins 
the  existing  premises  in  Clavering-place.  The 
architect  for  the  new  premises  is  Mr.  F.  W. 
Rich,  and  the  contractors  are  Mr.  John 
P'erguson,  brick  work,  &c. ; Mr.  Hewitson, 
slating  ; Mr.  Mansell  Gibson,  plumbing  ; Mr. 
Wm.  Ferguson,  plastering  ; and  Mr.  Laidler, 
painting. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society. — A meeting  of  this  Society  took  place 
on  Saturday,  October  22,  in  Clerkenwell. 
The  first  place  visited  was  the  Priory  Church 
of  St.  John,  where  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Wood 
described  the  church  and  its  history.  It  was 
formerly  the  choir  of  the  ancient  Priory 
Church,  and  the  square  at  present  facing  the 
west  end  was  the  exact  site  of  the  old  church. 
He  pointed  out  all  traces  of  original  work  that 
remained — viz.,  the  south  wall  and  its  windows, 
and  the  east  end  with  its  perpendicular  win- 
dow, an  exact  reproduction  of  the  work  of 
Prior  Thomas  Docwra.  The  base  of  one  of  the 
original  columns  is  also  to  be  seen.  The  party 
next  went  down  into  the  Norman  crypt,  which 
extends  under  the  whole  length  of  the  church. 
The  floor  has  lately  been  lowered  by  the  re- 
moval of  earth  and  human  remains,  which 
has  facilitated  the  restoration  of  some  of  the 
bays.  It  is  intended  to  use  the  crypt  as  a 
parish  room.  The  party  next  visited  the 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smith- 
field,  the  history  of  which,  and  of  the  recent 
restoration,  is  familiar  to  our  readers.  The 
Charterhouse,  the  last  place  mentioned  on  the 
programme,  was  next  sought,  and  here  the  Rev. 
W.  Haig  Brown,  the  Master,  read  a paper 
entitled  “The  Charterhouse  in  London,  1371- 
1898."  He  divided  the  history  into  three 
periods — the  Monastery,  the  Mansion,  aud  the 
Hospital  periods.  The  monastery  was 
commenced  in  1371  by  Michael  de  Northburgh, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  Sir  Walter  de  Manny. 
The  site  was  a piece  of  ground  just  outside  the 
City  walls,  a sort  of  “ no  man’s  land,”  part  of 
which  had  been  used  as  a burial  ground  for 
victims  of  one  of  the  pestilences  that  were 
frequent  in  those  days.  The  house  when 
completed  was  inhabited  by  Carthusian  monks, 
and  was  named  after  La  Chartreuse,  in  Savoy, 
the  word  “ Charterhouse  ” being  merely  an 
English  corruption  of  the  French  title.  The 
monasteries  of  this  order  usually  consisted  of 
two  cloisters,  large  and  small,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Charterhouse,  the  larger  cloister  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  school  playground.  It 
has  now  entirely  disappeared,  but  the  entrance 
to  the  Prior’s  ceil  still  remains,  and  a portion  of 
the  original  chapel  is  also  to  be  seen.  Another 
interesting  remnant  of  the  past  is  the  pair  of 
solid  gates  that  still  hang  in  the  chief  entrance  ; 
whilst  the  large  Guesten  Hall,  or  dining  hall, 
dates  back  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Sir  Walter 
de  Manny  did  not  long  survive  the  erection  of 
the  monastery,  which  in  1537  passed  with  its 
revenues  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  who  in  1545 
granted  it  to  Sir  Edward,  afterwards  Lord, 
North.  The  last  Prior  was  executed  at  Tyburn, 


May  4,  1535.  Subsequently  the  premises  were 
converted  into  a nobleman’s  residence,  one  of 
the  changes  effected  to  secure  that  end  being 
the  removal  of  the  great  cloister  and  the  cells 
of  the  twenty-five  monks.  The  little  cloister, 
with  its  guesten-hall,  kitchens,  and  other  com- 
modious rooms,  was  easily  adapted  to  its  new 
purpose,  and  still  remains  ; the  ancient  cha- 
racter of  this  part  of  the  premises  being,  how- 
ever, hidden  behind  a modern  facing  of  brick- 
work, built  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
to  preserve  the  original  stonework.  In  1565 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  purchased  the  place  for 
2,500/.,  and  spent  a large  sum  of  money  on 
improving  it,  and  much  of  what  he  did — 
notably  the  minstrels’  gallery  in  the  dining- 
hall — is  still  to  be  seen.  The  Duke,  however, 
like  Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  did  not  long  - 
enjoy  the  house  he  had  beautified,  for 
in  1572  he  was  executed  for  high  treason. 
In  t6  1 1 the  property  was  bought  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Sutton  for  13,000/.,  and  henceforward  the  place 
was  neither  a mansion  nor  a monastery,  but  a 
hospital,  or  a shelter  for  the  aged  and  a school 
for  the  young  ; a comfortable  home  for  eighty 
men  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  a school  for 
forty  poor  boys  ; and  as  the  revenues  increased 
the  number  of  the  men  and  boys  should  like- 
wise do  so.  In  1872,  to  bring  the  history  to  a 
close,  the  number  of  boys  had  grown  so  exten- 
sively that  removal  was  necessary,  and  a site 
was  procured  at  Godaiming,  where  the  school 
now  nourishes.  The  old  site  was  bought  by 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  as  a new 
home  for  their  school  in  Suffolk-lane.  Dr. 
Haig  Brown  then  escorted  the  visitors  over 
the  premises  and  pointed  out  the  chief  features 
of  interest.  Among  the  scholars  educated 
here  was  Thackeray,  who  lodged  at  that  time 
in  a house  adjoining,  in  Wilderness  - row 
(facing  the  P'oresters’  Hall),  and  where  there  is 
a stone  tablet  fixed  in  front  of  the  house 
recording  the  event. 

Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bradford 
Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  was  held  at 
the  Great  Northern  Victoria  Hotel,  Bradford, 
on  Fridav  last  week.  Mr.  J.  A.  Clapham  pre- 
sided. The  meeting  was  preceded  by  the 
usual  dinner.  Afterwards  the  Hon.  Secretary 
(Mr.  Thomas  Howard)  presented  the  annual 
Report  of  the  committee.  Eight  new  members 
had  been  elected,  and  the  present  number  of 
members  is  217.  After  a reference  to  the  last 
part  of  the  Bradford  Antiquary,  which  had 
been  published,  the  Report  observed  that  the 
Council  felt  strongly  that  that  publication 
justified  the  existence  of  the  Society,  and 
redeemed  it  from  the  strictures  which  some 
critical  persons  were  disposed  to  pass 
upon  it,  that  it  was  composed  of  mere 
dilettante  antiquaries.  The  Treasurer  (Mr. 
W.  Glossop)  presented  the  balance  - sheet, 
and  the  election  of  officers  was  announced  as 
follows President— Mr.  Jno.  Arthur  Clapham  ; 
Vice-Presidents— Mr.  John  Jas.  Stead,  Mr.  Jno. 
Lister,  Mr.  Thos.  Lord,  Mr.  J.  N.  Dickons,  and 
the  Rev.  Bryan  Dale  ; treasurer— Mr.  W. 
Glossop  ; editorial  secretary — Mr.  C.  A. 
P'ederer  ; corresponding  secretary  — Mr. 
Thomas  Howard  ; librarian — Mr.  J.  B.  Scorah  ; 
council — Messrs.  W.  M.  Brookes,  J110.  Clapham, 
G.  B.  Cole,  G.  Hepworth,  T.  Mitcheson,  R. 
Poole,  W.  V.  Rhodes,  P.  Ross,  H.  Speight, 
Butler  Wood,  S.  E.  Wilson,  and  FI.  E.  Wroot  ; 
auditors— Mr.  W.  Claridgeand  Mr.  J.W. Turner. 
The  Chairman  then  delivered  an  address,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  observed  that  the 
papers  for  the  season  were  very  interesting, 
and  that  several  important  excursions  had  been 
arranged.  Referring  in  complimentary  terms 
to  the  history  of  Bingley  which  had  been 
recently  published  by  Mr.  Harry  Speight,  a 
member  of  the  Council,  he  remarked  that  an 
illustration  in  that  book  represented  the  Runic 
stone  which  existed  in  Bingley  Church.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  the  Society  should 
place  the  stone  on  a pedestal,  where  it  would 
be  preserved  from  further  damage. 


Electric  Lighting,  Shrewsbury.— Mr.  W.  A. 
Ducat  recently  held  an  inquiry  at  Shrewsbury,  in 
reference  to  an  application  which  has  been  made  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  authority  to  bor- 
row 35,800 /.  for  the  purchase  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  undertaking  of  the  Shropshire  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Company,  and  for  the  extension  of  the 
works.  Mr.  H.  C.  Clarke,  Town  Clerk,  appeared 
for  the  Corporation,  and  Mr.  Spearman  (instructed 
by  Messrs.  Sprott  & Morris)  for  the  Shrewsbury  Gas 
Company.  There  were  also  present  Messrs.  T.  P. 
Deakin  (Chairman  of  the  Lighting  Committee  of  the 
Corporation),  and  Mr.  Eddowes  (Borough  Surveyor). 
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CENTRAL  LONDON  RAILWAY. 

JHE  following  is  the  account  of  the  work  on 
this  railway  sent  to  us  in  connexion  with  the  visit 
of  the  Society  of  Engineers  on  the  nth,  as  men- 
tioned in  our  issue  of  the  15th  inst.  It  is  of 
sufficient  interest  to  give  entire 

The  constructive  work  of  the  Central  London 
Railway  was  divided  into  six  contracts.  Beginning 
at  the  West  End  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  the  first  three 
contracts  were  let  to  Air.  John  Price,  whose  work 
extended  to  the  Marble  Arch.  From  thence  to  the 
General  Post  Office  includes  two  contracts,  both  of 
which  were  secured  by  Messrs.  Walter  Scott  & Co., 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Contract  No.  6 extended 
from  the  General  Post  Office  to  the  Bank,  and  was 
let  to  Mr.  George  Talbot.  This  includes  the  General 
Post  Office  station  and  the  Bank  terminus,  as  well 
as  the  important  work  beneath  the  roadway  in  front 
of  the  Mansion  House. 

The  line  runs  throughout  almost  entirely  in  the 
London  clay,  the  exceptions  being  where  it  passes 
up  through  the  gravel  at  the  western  end,  and  also 
the  length  extending  from  Berners-street,  Oxford- 
street,  to  Red  Lion-street,  Holborn,  where  the 
tunnels  run  along  the  line  of  junction  between  the 
Rearing  Beds  and  the  Clay.  The  former  consist  of 
greetyand  red  marl,  with  patches  of  rock,  but.  not 
being  water-bearing,  compressed  air  is  not  required 
for  the  working.  Air  at  moderate  pressure  was, 
however,  used  where  the  tunnels  come  to  the  sur- 
face at  Shepherd's  Bush.  A part  of  the  line  which 
has  received  a good  deal  of  consideration  is  that 
which  crosses  the  Holborn  valley  and  runs  under 
the  Viaduct.  Here  the  tunnels  keep  in  the  Clay 
even  in  passing  under  the  site  of  the  old  Fleet 
Ditch,  but  the  dip  of  the  ground  naturally  brings 
the  line  closer  to  the  surface.  In  consequence  of 
this  and  the  superincumbent  pressure  of  the  Viaduct, 
it  was  determined  to  use  compressed  air  along  this 
section  as  a matter  of  precaution,  and  not  with  any 
idea  of  excluding  water,  which  it  was  not  antici- 
pated would  be  met  with. 

The  line  consists  of  two  tunnels  for  the  up  and 
down  lines  respectively.  The  usual  diameter  of 
these  is  1 1 % ft.  inside.  Where  there  are  stations 
the  tunnels  are  enlarged  to  21  ft.  2 in.  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  take  platforms,  &c.  There  are  also  cross- 
over tunnels  of  25  ft.  internal  diameter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  connecting  the  up  and  down  lines,  and 
aftording  shunting  facilities. 

The  rail-level  in  the  stations  will  be  80  ft.  to  90  ft. 
below  the  surface,  and  passengers  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  platforms  by  lifts  which  it  is  proposed  shall 
be  worked  electrically.  After  leaving  the  stations, 
the  tunnel  runs  down  at  a gradient  of  1 in  30 
for  a distance  of  about  300  ft.,  whilst  the  gradient 
in  approaching  is  1 in  60  for  about  600  ft.  This 
puts  the  stations  about  10  ft.  higher  than  the  main 
length  of  line.  The  figures  vary  somewhat,  but 
those  given  may  be  taken  as  general. 

Starting  at  the  surface,  the  first  operation  is  the 
sinking  of  the  shafts,  which,  in  the  completed  work, 
will  give  passengers  access  to  the  line.  In  each 
station  there  are  two  shafts,  each  23  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  one  of  18  ft.  diameter,  and  as  the  company  have 
taken  as  little  surface  land  as  possible  on  the  line  of 
route  where  land  is  so  supremely  valuable,  the  site  is 
pretty  well  crowded,  the  shafts  occupying  about  half 
the  available  area.  The  shafts  are  lined  with  cast- 
iron,  and  the  first  part  is  put  in  by  bolting  the 
segments  together  and  sinking  the  rings  bodily  by 
means  of  weighting — baulks  of  timber  being  placed 
across  for  the  purpose— whilst  excavation  is  carried 
on  from  the  interior.  No  great  weight  is  required 
to  sink  the  rings,  the  gravel  being  fairly  free  as  a 
rule.  When  the  clay  is  reached,  and  has  been  pene- 
trated for  a foot  or  two  under-pinning  is  started  ; 
the  clay  being  removed  to  the  net  diameter  of  the 
shaft  and  the  segments  lowered  down  and  put  in 
position  singly  beneath  the  work  already  in  place. 
Each  ring,  as  completed,  is  grouted  at  the  back  to  fill 
up  any  space  between  the  iron  and  the  earth.  The 
bottom  of  the  shaft  is  formed  by  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  of 
concrete.  All  shafts  were  sunk  by  the  aid  of  steam 
locomotive  cranes. 

When  the  shaft  is  finished,  the  head-gear,  which  is 
to  biftmsed  throughout  the  tunnelling  operations,  is 
erected.  At  the  Post  Office  station  steam  winches 
are  used  for  raising  and  lowering  the  temporary 
cages  in  the  shafts,  but  at  the  Bank  and  other 
stations  hydraulic  lifts  are  used,  the  power  being 
taken  from  the  mains  of  the  London  Hydraulic 
Power  Company.  At  all  stations  every  precaution 
is  taken  to  avoid  creating  any  nuisance  by  noise  or 
otherwise  to  the  surrounding  householders.  The 
clay  is  brought  up  in  ordinary  tubs  by  the  cages  on 
to  a raised  platform,  and  tipped  through  tumblers 
into  the  carts.  The  bulk  of  the  spoil  is  taken  to 
wharves  on  the  river,  to  be  carried  by  lighters  to 
Barking,  where  it  is  being  deposited  for  reclamation 
purposes.  Of  the  iron  lining  for  the  tunnels,  bricks, 
lime,  cement,  &c.,  about  60  loads  per  day  of  24  hours 
are,  on  an  average,  sent  down  at  each  station. 

The  permanent  passages  of  the  stations,  which 
will  afford  accommodation  for  passengers, 
leave  the  lifts  at  a height  of  about  10  ft. 
above  the  rails.  It  Is  therefore  necessary  in 
all  cases  to  drive  a temporary  passage  at  the 
level  of  the  rails  in  the  tunnel.  These  pas- 
sages are  of_S  ft.  internal  diameter,  and  have  all 
been  iron-lined.  On  the  line  of  tunnel  being 


reached,  a break-up  is  formed,  and  a cylindrical 
chamber,  iron- lined,  is  constructed,  in  which  to 
erect  the  tunnelling  shield.  This  chamber,  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  first  part  of  the  tunnel  formed,  is  15  ft. 
in  diameter  and  7 ft.  long,  being  somewhat  larger 
than  the  tunnel  proper.  In  this  chamber  the  shield 
is  erected.  The  shields  used  in  constructing  the 
tunnels  have  worked  admirably  throughout.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  a large  shield  22  ft.  10  in. 
outside  diameter,  which  is  used  for  the  stations,  and 
a smaller  shield,  the  ordinary  diameter  of  which  is 
12  ft.  8 in.,  although  there  is  a slight  variation  in 
the  latter,  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of  tunnels 
requiring  to  be  made  of  larger  diameter  in  parts  of 
the  line  that  are  on  a curve,  and  where,  therefore, 
extra  clearance  has  to  be  allowed  to  the  rolling 
stock. 

The  length  over  all  of  the  station  shield  is  about 
0 ft.  10  in.  The  shell  or  skin  is  formed  of  strong 
steel  plates  carefully  fitted  and  strongly  riveted 
together,  and  strengthened  by  two  strong  cast-iron 
rings.  Each  ring  is  made  up  of  twenty-two  seg- 
ments, the  joints  of  which  are  accurately  machined 
and  strongly  bolted  together,  the  front  ring  forming 
a cutting  edge.  The  inner  ring  forms  the  main 
body  of  the  shield,  on  which  are  fixed  twenty-two 
hydraulic  rams.  Between  these  two  rings  comes  a 
strong  steel  diaphragm  plate,  to  further  augment 
the  rigidity  of  the  whole.  The  rams  each  consist  of 
a ram  with  its  cylinder  or  case,  and  a cross-head  for 
the  end  of  the  ram,  the  latter  of  which  is  formed  to 
bed  on  the  flange  of  the  tunnel  rings.  The  rams 
are  coupled  together,  and  are  in  communication 
with  hydraulic  pressure  pumps  by  means  of  a series 
of  pressure  and  return  pipes,  in  which  are  fixed 
shut-off  valves  to  each  ram,  so  that  any  one  or 
more  rams  may  be  disconnected,  and  the  direction 
of  the  forward  movement  of  the  shield  thus  con- 
trolled. In  these  pipes  are  also  placed  two  revers- 
ing valves,  the  use  of  which  is  to  direct  the  flow  of 
pressure  water  so  as  to  either  force  the  rams  in  or 
out  as  required.  The  return  water  from  the  ram 
cylinders  is  delivered  back  into  the  supply  tanks 
of  the  pressure  pumps,  so  that  it  is  used  over  and 
over  again. 

The  structure  of  the  shield  is  further  strengthened 
by  two  vertical  and  three  horizontal  stringers  formed 
of  steel  plates  and  channels,  these  being  strongly 
connected  at  their  ends  to  the  body  of  the  shield. 
The  station-shields  are  provided  with  what  are  called 
hydraulic-erectors,  that  are  used  for  lifting  into 
position  the  segments  of  the  cast-iron  rings  forming 
he  tunnels,  ready  for  bolting  together  in  their  per- 
manent position.  The  erectors  consist  of  an 
hydraulic  lifting-cylinder  pivoted  on  a strong  centre, 
which  is  securely  bolted  to  one  of  the  vertical 
stringers.  The  lifting  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a ram, 
which  has  a head  on  the  end  of  it  so  constructed  as 
to  be  readily  attached  to  the  tunnel  ring-segments. 
There  are  two  turning  rams  attached  by  chains  to  a 
wheel  on  the  pivot  of  the  lifting-cylinder,  by  which 
means  the  latter  is  turned  to  any  required  position. 
The  erectors  are  operated  by  suitable  valves  geared 
up  to  handles  conveniently  placed  on  the  floors  of 
the  shield. 

The  operation  of  the  shield  may  be  described  as 
follows  : — When  the  ground  in  front  is  sufficiently 
removed  to  allow  the  shield  to  be  pushed  forward, 
the  water-pressure  1 is  admitted  to  the  rams,  the 
heads  of  which  are  against  the  last  ring  of  tunnel- 
plates  put  in.  As  the  rams  move  outwards  they 
push  the  shield  forward.  After  they  have  made  a 
full  stroke,  the  shield  has  been  advanced  a sufficient 
distance  to  allow  a ring  of  tunnel-plates  being  put 
together  in  the  back  portion  of  the  skin  of  shield 
after  the  rams  have  been  forced  back  into  their 
cylinders.  The  ring  of  tunnel-plates  is  then  securely 
bolted  together  and  to  the  last  ring,  and  the  opera- 
tion for  the  getting  in  lof  the  next  ring  proceeded 
with. 

The  small  or  ordinary  tunnel-shields  are  similar 
in  construction  to  the  large  station  shields.  This 
skin  is  formed  of  two  thicknesses  of  steel  plates, 
the  total  length  of  the  shield  being  7 ft.  The  front 
or  cutting-end  is  formed  of  a strong,  circular  cast- 
iron  ring,  divided  in  halves,  on  which  are  secured 
steel  knives,  made  in  short  segments,  and  forming  a 
perfectly  true  circular  cutting-edge.  The  knives  are 
so  arranged  that  they  can  be  adjusted  to  cut  a 
slightly  larger  diameter  than  the  body  of  the  shield, 
if  necessary.  Behind  the  cutting-edge  ring  comes  a 
strong  bulkhead,  in  which  is  a heading-out  hole 
6 ft.  6 in.  high  by  5 ft.  3 in.  wide.  At  the  back  of 
the  bulkhead  there  is  a strong  ring  of  cast-iron 
made  in  six  segments,  having  flanges  which  form 
the  joints  between  each  segment.  These  joints  are 
securely  bolted  together,  and  the  ring  is  also  well 
bolted  to  the  skin  of  the  shield.  On  this  ring  are 
secured  hydraulic  rams  similar  to  those  on  the  large 
shields,  one  on  each  segment  of  the  ring,  or  six  in 
all.  These  are  connected  by  pressure  and  return- 
pipes  to  two  hand-pumps,  each  fixed  to  strong 
water-tanks  securely  bolted  into  the  shields.  The 
working  of  these  rams  is  .the  same  as  that  described 
for  the  large  station-shields.  The  hand-pumps  are 
fitted  with  compound-rams,  one  ram  being  larger 
than  the  other.  The  object  of  this  is  that  by  a simple 
arrangement  the  larger  rams  can  be  operated,  while 
the  pressure  required  is  not  excessive,  as  is  always 
the  case  when  the  rams  are  only  being  pumped  in 
after  having  advanced  the  shields  to  their  full  length  ; 
and  sometimes  when  the  shield  is  in  places  where 


the  resistance  to  its  progress  forward  is  not  exces- 
sive. The  movement  of  the  shield  by  the  larger 
rams  is  naturally  much  faster  than  when  the  smaller 
ones  are  used.  When  greater  pressure  is  necessary, 
the  smaller  rams  are  thrown  into  gear,  thus  making 
the  working  of  the  pumps  lighter,  but  the  movement 
of  the  rams  is  correspondingly  slower.  Each 
hydraulic  ram  is  fitted  with  a shut-off  valve  as 
described  for  the  large  shield,  and  a reversing-valve 
is  also  used,  so  that  the  rams  can  be  moved  out- 
wards or  inwards  as  desired,  the  return  water  being 
delivered  into  the  pump  tanks  as  it  leaves  the  ram 
cases. 

In  operating  the  ordinary  tunnel-shield,  after  it 
has  been  erected  in  the  chamber  provided,  the  first 
tiling  to  do  is  to  drive  a heading  in  advance  7 ft.  or 
8 ft.  If  the  ground  be  hard,  the  whole  of  the  clay  is 
removed  in  front  of  the  shield  for  the  distance  of  one 
ring,  or  20  in.,  with  the  exception  of  an  annulus  of 
from  1 in.  to  2 in.,  which  is  left  for  the  cutting-edge 
of  the  shield  to  take  away,  Before  the  shield  is 
moved  forward  a number  of  pointed  pieces  of 
timber  are  placed  horizontally  in  front  of  the 
shield,  their  pointed  ends  being  inserted  in  the  face, 
and  their  other  ends  abutting  on  the  shield.  As  the 
latter  is  forced  forward  by  the  hydraulic-rams,  the 
clay  is  loosened  by  these  piles,  being  broken  down 
into  the  heading,  and  the  miners  then  get  through 
the  shield  and  remove  the  earth.  When  the  shield 
has  been  pushed  forward  sufficiently  far  by  the 
rams — the  latter  pressing  against  the  completed  end 
of  the  iron  lining  as  an  abutment — the  next  ring  of 
lining  is  erected  inside  the  tail  of  the  shield,  and, 
having  been  bolted  up,  the  shield  can  be  again 
moved  on.  The  annular  space  between  the  earth 
and  the  iron  lining,  left  by  the  advance  of  the 
shield — it  being  remembered  that  the  ring  of  the 
lining  is  erected  inside  the  tail  of  the  shield — is  filled 
up  by  grouting,  which  is  forced  through  holes  pur- 
posely made  in  the  lining  by  means  of  compressed 
air. 

The  rate  of  progress  varies  from  two  to  four 
rings  erected  per  shiit,  or  from  40  in.  to  So  in.  com- 
pleted for  ten  hours’  work. 

The  method  of  working  the  larger  shield  is  not 
greatly  different  in  principle  to  that  of  the  smaller 
one,  excepting  that  no  advance  heading  is  driven. 
The  interior  of  this  shield  is  divided  up  by  two 
vertical  girders  and  three  horizontal  platforms,  and 
there  are  the  rams  with  tables  supporting  the  face, 
as  already  stated.  The  earth  is  removed  from  the 
face  by  hand,  and  is  thrown  on  to  the  platforms, 
and  from  thence  to  the  wagons  beneath.  There 
are  the  piles  for  breaking  up  the  earth,  as  in  the 
smaller  shields.  The  progress  is  usually  from  one 
to  two  rings  per  ten  hours,  but  the  rings  are  18  in. 
long. 

At  the  Bank  Station  the  general  arrangement  of 
shafts  and  tunnels  is  the  same  as  at  other  stations, 
but  the  upper  station  or  booking  hall  is,  from  its 
situation,  of  an  exceptional  character.  By  agree- 
ment with  the  City  Corporation  the  station  is 
situated  below  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  the  railway  company  constructing,  for 
the  public  use,  a system  of  subways  and  stairways 
connecting  the  various  streets  which  meet  at  this 
point. 

By  this  arrangement,  pedestrians  desiring  to  cross 
the  roadway  will  be  able  to  do  so  without  incurring 
the  risk  and  delay  now  so  notorious. 

The  main  or  public  subway  which  surrounds  the 
station  is  15  ft.  wide,  and  will  be  lined  with  white 
tiles  and  lit  by  electricity.  Under  this  public  sub- 
way is  placed  another  in  which  are  arranged  all  gas 
and  water  mains,  telegraph  lines,  &c.,  which  for- 
merly crossed  the  street  in  all  directions.  This  will 
obviate  the  necessity  of  disturbing  the  roadway  lor 
repairs  of  pipes  and  the  like. 

In  the  central  space  is  the  booking  hall  or  upper 
station  of  the  railway,  which,  except  that  its  floor 
level  will  be  some  16  It.  below  the  street,  and  conse- 
quently that  its  roof  will  carry  the  City  traffic  over- 
head, is  similar  in  its  arrangements  to  the  other 
stations  of  the  line,  and  from  it  lifts  will  carry  the 
passengers  to  the  platform  below. 


Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. — We  learn  that 
the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  are  actively  engaged  in  carrying  out  their 
scheme  for  improvements,  towards  which  a large 
sum  was  voted  about  eight  months  ago.  New  chief 
stations  are  to  be  built  at  Lee  Green,  Lewisham, 
East  Greenwich,  and  South  Battersea,  together  with 
stations  at  Vauxhall,  Brixton  Hill,  Camberwell, 
Roehamplon,  Highbury,  Holloway,  Bavswater, 
Fulham,  Kilburn,  Limehouse,  and  other  districts. 
Some  existing  stations — including  those  at  Hamp- 
stead, Whitechapel,  Mile  End,  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs 
— will  be  enlarged,  and  plans  are  prepared  for  new 
buildings  at  Streatham,  Paddington,  Islington,  and 
elsewhere.  An  experimental  steam  fire-engine,  after 
a new  kind,  is  to  be  tried,  and  if  it  is  found  success- 
ful, six  more  like  it  will  be  made ; whilst  fire-escapes, 
to  be  drawn  by  horses,  are  being  supplied,  together 
with  a large  number  of  additional  alarm-posts  for 
telephonical  communication.  At  the  same  time 
steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  men's  quarters, 
and  to  render  them  more  healthy  and  comfortable, 
at  various  stations,  and  to  obtain  data  for  the  pro- 
posed adoption  in  the  City  of  a system  of  double 
hydrants,  with  4-in.  supply  pipes. 
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3Ilustrations. 


DECORATION  FOR  ROOM,  WALSING- 
HAM  HOUSE. 

rSTS!'  HIS  is  a reproduction  of  a drawing  by 
HicH  Mr.  Cesare  Formilli,  which  was  ex- 
hibited  at  the  last  Royal  Academy,  for 
the  wall  and  ceiling  decoration  for  a room  at 
Walsingham  House.  The  principal  element 
in  the  decoration,  as  will  be  seen,  is  in  the 
pictorial  subjects.  The  distinction  between 
the  character  of  the  wall  and  the  ceiling 
picture,  the  first  rather  heavy  and  massed 
in  the  composition  of  the  figures  and 
trees,  the  latter  treated  in  a lighter  manner 
with  figures  floating,  is  well  conceived, 
though  we  wish  the  artist  had  been  content 
with  the  figures  in  the  ceiling  design,  and 
omitted  the  objectionable  treatment  of  archi- 
tectural features  in  upward  perspective ; a 
frequent  practice,  of  course,  in  decorative 
ceiling  painting,  but  none  the  less  a mistake. 


HOUSE  AT  FLEET. 

This  house  is  being  built  for  Dr.  Lauder 
Brunton,  on  the  verge  of  Victoria  Hill,  Fleet, 
and  commands  views  over  a wide  range  of 
country  to  the  south  and  west. 

The  materials  used  are  Rowland’s  Castle  red 
brick  and  Broseley  Tileries  dark  red  tiles.  The 
walls  arc  built  hollow,  and  the  brickwork  is 
built  in  cement  pointed  as  the  work  proceeds. 

The  plan  annexed  to  the  view  shows  the 
general  disposition  of  the  rooms,  but  is  taken 
from  an  early  sketch.  The  actual  plan  has 
been  considerably  changed,  especially  in  the 
hall,  staircases,  and  kitchen  offices. 

The  contractor  is  Mr.  E.  A.  Roome,  and  the 
architect  Mr.  Howard  Ince. 


DESIGN  FOR  A CONVALESCENT 
HOME. 

This  design  for  a home  for  convalescents 
was  sent  in  competition  for  the  Architectural 
Association  silver  medal,  and  obtained  the 
prize. 

The  following  were  the  instructions  to  com- 
petitors : — 

“ A Convalescent  Home  on  the  South  Coast. 

Accommodation  to  be  provided  for  ten  men.  ten 
women,  and  fifteen  children. 

Day  rooms  for  each  sex  to  be  on  ground  floor, 
and  sleeping  accommodation  over.  Play  room  and 
covered  play  shed  for  children.  Small  chapel  for 
patients  and  household,  with  provision  for  twenty- 
five  strangers  and  a small  vestry.  The  position  of 
chapel  to  be  carefully  considered  with  respect  to 
the  approaches  from  the  different  departments. 
The  dining  hall  to  be  used  in  common,  and  to  be 
used  for  entertainments.  The  entrance  hall  to  be 
of  good  size  so  as  to  be  available  for  use  of  com- 
mittee and  visiting  doctor,  as  well  as  for  waiting 
purposes. 

The  administrative  department  to  be  con- 
veniently and  economically  arranged  and  to  include 
sitting  room  and  bed  room  for  Matron. 

Lavatories  and  W.C.'s  to  be  provided  for  each 
sex  on  ground  floor  and  first  floor,  also  bath  rooms 
on  first  floor,  all  arranged  on  the  best  principle. 

A small  isolation  block  for  sick  patients  to  be 
placed  in  a suitable  position,  and  to  contain  two 
wards  of  two  beds  each,  with  the  usual  adjuncts." 

The  materials  proposed  are  Local  stone 
for  the  walls,  rough  cast  from  first  floor  level, 
and  green  slate  roofs  giving  a homely,  simple 
effect  and  characteristic  of  the  purpose  to 
which  the  building  would  be  put. 

The  author  of  the  design  is  Mr.  F.  Dare 
Clapham. 

We  give  the  perspective  sketch  and  the  two 
principal  elevations,  and  the  ground-floor  plan 
to  half  the  scale  of  the  elevations.  We  would 
willingly  have  given  the  whole  set  of  drawings 
but  for  the  economy  of  space  we  are  obliged  to 
exercise,  in  consideration  of  the  great  number 
of  illustrations  we  have  on  hand.  We  think 
the  design  a very  meritorious  one  ; the  archi- 
tectural treatment  has  the  quiet  and  homelike 
appearance  which  is  proper  to  a building  of 
this  class,  and  the  plan  is  well  arranged  in  the 
main  ; perhaps  the  access  to  the  dining-room 
is  rather  circuitous  for  the  women,  unless  they 
are  to  use  the  covered  way  by  the  courtyard, 
which  however  seems  more  of  a service 
corridor.  In  a case  where  there  is  a division 
between  men's  and  women’s  side  but  they  are 
to  use  the  same  dining-room,  the  best  arrange- 
ment is  to  have  the  dining-room  so  far  central 
that  the  two  can  approach  it  by  sepa- 
rate doors  from  their  own  quarters.  In 
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A Private  Chapel , Matlock  Dale.  Plan. 


this  case,  obviously,  the  central  hall  is 
regarded  as  a neutral  ground  where  the  occu- 
pants may  meet,  and  which  gives  access  to 
either  chapel  or  dining-hall.  Two  separate 
staircases  ought  certainly  however,  to  have 
been  provided.  It  may  be  observed  also  that 
the  side  windows  of  the  men’s  and  women's 
day-rooms  overlook  each  other  across  the 
court,  which  is  not  an  ideal  arrangement, 
though  it  may  be  met  by  filling  the  side 
windows  with  obscured  glass.  The  south  bay 
windows  looking  over  the  sea,  and  the  sheltered 
verandahs  facing  south,  are  very  good  points. 
We  have  recently  seen  plans  for  an  infirmary 
(by  an  architect  in  practice  and  not  a student) 
where  the  verandahs  in  connexion  with  the 
day-rooms  faced  north  ; so  curiously  is  the 
importance  of  sunshine  in  such  cases  over- 
looked sometimes. 


SOUTH  PORCH  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS, 
KING'S  LYNN,  NORFOLK. 

The  drawing  of  this  fine  bit  of  Norfolk  Late 
Gothic  work  is' by  Mr.  G.  J.  J.  Lacy.  The  work 
is  very  rich  in  detail,  and  is  a fine  example  of 
a class  of  porch  of  which  a good  many  are  to 
be  found  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  though  not  all 
as  elaborately  detailed  as  this. 


PRIVATE  CHAPEL,  MATLOCK,  DERBY- 
SHIRE. 

This  chapel,  the  fabric  of  which  was  com- 
pleted early  in  1897,  is  beautifully  situated- high 
up  on  the  side  of  the  hill  overlooking  Matlock 
Dale  and  the  Valley  of  the  Derwent.  Advan- 
tage was  taken  of  an  existing  retaining  wall, 
beneath  which  the  road  runs,  and  upon  which 
one  side  of  the  chapel  is  built.  Behind,  the  hill, 
thickly  covered  with  trees,  slopes  rapidly 
upwards,  so  that  it  is  only  from  below  or  the 
hills  opposite  that  the  building  can  be  seen. 

It  is  built  of  local  grit  stone,  with  the  main 
roof  covered  with  old  stone  slates,  and  the  bell 
cote  and  ambulatory  oak  shingled.  The 
fittings  and  panelling  inside  are  of  oak  through- 
out, the  chancel  floor  of  black  and  white 
marble,  and  in  the  nave  under  the  seats  wood 
block.  Inside  the  walls  are  lined  with  thin 
red  brick  and  the  ceiling  semi-octagonal  in 
shape,  treated  with  wide  bands  of  modelled 
plaster,  is  now  being  decorated  in  colour  by 
Mr.  Louis  Davis. 

Though  for  some  time  past  the  chapel  has 
been  used  daily,  yet  much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  it  will  be  some  considerable  period  before 
the  building  can  be  said  to  be  complete. 

The  main  portion  of  the  work  was  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Parnell  & Son,  of  Rugby,  but 
the  later  additions  by  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Lewis, 
builders,  of  Matlock,  together  with  other 
workers  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  of 
London. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Godalming.  — I n 
this  competition  the  design  No.  1,  by  Messrs- 
Lanchester,  Stewart,  & Rickards  (Bloomsbury 
square,  London)  has  been  placed  first  ny  the 
assessor  ; design  No.  6,  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson 
(Westminster),  has  been  placed  second  ; and 
design  No.  2,  by  Messrs.  Ardron  & Dawson  (also 
of  Westminster),  has  been  placed  third.  Mr. 
Mountford  was  the  assessor,  and  in  his  Report 
he  says  “ without  doubt  the  design  No.  1 is  alto- 
gether superior  to  the  other  seven.  It  has  a 
good  plan,  treated  simply  but  most  artistically 
both  inside  and  out.  The  front  elevation  is 
extremely  satisfactory."  The  Report,  while 
mentioning  that  the  authors  of  all  the  designs 
express  the  opinion  that  their  design  can  be 
carried  out  for  the  sum  allowed,  adds  “ If  you 
can  allow  more  money,  or  omit  some  of  the 
secondary  buildings,  it  would  be  very  advisable 
to  do  so.  Municipal  buildings  should  be,  before 
all  others,  thoroughly  substantial  and  digni- 
fied ’’  ; an  opinion  with  which  we  entirely 
agree. 

California  University  Competition.— In 
addition  to  the  names  of  competitors  given  in 
our  last,  who  were  decided  upon  unanimously 
by  the  jury,  some  of  the  jurors  recommended 
that  four  other  designs  should  be  purchased 
for  possible  use  for  the  University  of  California. 
The  authors  of  these  four  designs  were  Messrs. 
Joanny  Bernard  & Robert  (Paris)  ; Charles  des 
Anges  (Paris)  ; Ernest  Flagg  (New  York)  ; and 
F.  Skjold  Neckelmann  (Stuttgart). 

Workhouse,  Wednesfield.— The  Wolver- 
hampton Board  of  Guardians,  meeting  in  Com- 
mittee, considered  on  the  21st  inst.  the  reports 
which  had  been  prepared  with  regard  to  the 
erection  of  a new  workhouse  at  New  Cross, 
Wednesfield.  After  deliberation  the  Board 
adopted  the  recommendations  of  Mr,ftAld- 
winckle,  the  assessor,  with  regard  to  the  plans. 
It  was  decided  to  recommend  the  Board  to 
employ  Mr.  A.  Marshall,  of  Nottingham,  whose 
plans  were  awarded  the  first  position  by  the 
assessor,  as  the  architect  for  the  new  building  ; 
and  to  pay  200/.  to  Messrs.  Mangnall  & Little- 
wood  and  Mr.  M.  Johnson,  the  fees  agreed  upon 
for  their  plans,  and  loot,  to  Mr.  Doubleday,  of 
Birmingham,  for  his  plans,  according  to  the 
order  of  merit.  It  was  also  recommended  that 
the  present  farmhouse  on  the  estate  be  not 
retained,  and  that  a separate  chapel  should  be 
erected. — Birmingham  Post. 

Rebuilding  of  the  King-street  Area, 
Glasgow— The  result  of  the  competition  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  King-street  area  under 
the  new  Improvement  Act  is  announced. 
Three  designs,  titled  respectively  “ Comfort 
and  Economy,”  “ Melior,"  and  “ Red  Cross  ” 
were  selected,  and  on  the  report  of  the 
measurer  being  obtained,  it  was  decided  to 
award  the  three  premiums  of  100/.,  50/.,  and 
'50/ , to  the  authors  of  the  designs  in  the  order 
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named.  On  opening  the  envelopes  it  was 

found  that  “Comfort  and  Economy”  was  by 
Mr.  John  M'Kissack,  68,  West  Regent-street'; 
“ Melior,”  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Dykes  & Robert- 
son, 65,  West  Regent-street ; and  “ Red  Cross,” 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Horn,  201,  Kent-road.  The 
Committee,  after  further  deliberation,  resolved 
to  recommend  as  follows  (1).  That  the  area 
be  reconstructed  in  conformity  with  Mr. 
M'Kissack’s  No.  1 scheme,  subject  to  such 
alterations  or  variations  thereon  as  the  Com- 
mittee may  hereafter  determine.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  carrying  out  this  scheme  is 
31,660/.,  and  the  estimated  rental  from  the 
proposed  buildings  is  2,996/.  (2).  That  Mr. 
M'Kissack  be  employed  as  architect  for  the 
erection  of  the  buildings.  /3).  That  it  be 
remitted  to  Councillors  Chisholm  (Convener), 
Calderwood,  Dick,  and  M'Phun,  as  a special 
sub-committee,  to  confer  with  Mr.  M‘Kissack 
as  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  scheme,  and  (4) 
that  arrangements  be  made  for  the  inspection 
of  the  premiated  designs  by  such  members  of 
the  architectural  profession  as  may  wish  to  see 
them. 

Fire  Brigade  Station,  Bradford.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Bradford  Watch  Committee  on  the  21st 
inst.,  the  instructions  to  be  issued  to  architects 
in  connexion  with  the  invitation  for  competi- 
tive designs  for  the  new  fire  brigade  station 
were  drawn  up.  The  competition  will  be  open 
to  architects  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
Committee  are  offering  premiums  of  100/.,  50/., 
and  30/.  for  the  three  best  designs. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday,  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee brought  up  the  following  list  of  appli- 
cations under  the  1894  London  Building  Act. 
Those  applications  to  which  consent  has  been 
given  are  granted  on  certain  conditions  * 

Lines  of  Frontage. 

Dulwich.— One-story  shops  in  front  of  Nos.  68 
70,  72,  74.  76,  78.  80,  82,  84,  86.  88,  90,  92,  and  94 
Lordship-lane,  Dulwich  (Mr.  R.  A.  Hinds  for  the 
London  and  South  Western  Bank,  Limited,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Judd,  and  Mr.  Castle).— Consent. 

Dulwich. — One-story  additions  upon  part  of  the 
forecourts  of  the  “Walmer  Castle"  Tavern  and 
No.  100,  Peckham-road,  Dulwich  (Mr.  J.  W. 
Brooker,  for  Mr.  G.  J.  Brown  and  Mr.  J.  Adams)  — 
Consent.  J ' 

Width  of  Way. 

Hackney,  Central. — A warehouse  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  1.  2,  4.  and  4,  Grove  Cottages,  Grove-lane, 
Hackney  (Mr.  J.  Hamilton  for  Mrs.  Siegenbergl  — 
Consent. 

Claphant. — Stabling  on  the  east  side  of  Green-lane 
Lavender  Hill,  Battersea  (Mr.  W.  C.  Poole  for  Mr.’ 
J.  Stanley). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South.— An  addition  at  the  rear  of  the 
“ Macaulay  Arms,"  Silver-street,  Notting  Hill,  to 
abut  upon  Peel-street  (Messrs.  Treacher,  Son  & 
Fisher  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Davy).— Consent. 

Poplar. f — A dwelling-house  on  the  west  side  of 
Cottage-street,  Poplar,  to  abut  upon  Finch-court 
(Mr.  J . Fox).— Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Projection  font  Building. 

Chelsea.— An  external  iron  escape-staircase  on  the 
east  side  of  the  south  block  of  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption, Fulham-road,  to  abut  upon  Arthur-street 
(Messrs.  Karslake  & Forrester  for  the  hospital 
authorities). — Consent. 

Excess  of  Cubical  Extent. 

City  of  London.— The  erection,  on  the  north-west 
side  of  Charterhouse-street,  City,  of  a building  on 
the  roof  of  the  Smithfield  Market  electric  lighting 
station,  such  new  building  to  exceed  in  extent 
250,000  cubic  feet,  and  to  be  used  only  for  the  pro- 
vision of  cold  storage  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  central  market  (Mr.  C.  S.  Peach  for  Mr.  [ Van 
den  Bergh).— Refused.  J 

The  recommendation  marked  f is  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  Local  Authority. 
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SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT— XVII. 
LIGHT  : SOURCES. 

■ OST  of  the  light  on  the  earth  comes 
from  the  sun  ; but  in  lesser  degree  we 
have  as  natural  or  artificial  sources,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  stars,  heat,  chemical  com- 
bination, electricity,  meteoric  phenomena,  and 
phosphorescence.  The  quantity  of  light  from 
the  stars  is  not  much,  yet  sufficient  to  produce 
many  important  results  in  photography, 
amongst  other  things.  Terrestrial  bodies  may 
become  light-giving  when  raised  to  a suffi- 
ciently high  temperature,  the  light  becoming 
brighter  as  the  temperature  is  higher.  In  the 
same  way,  light  is  evolved  in  many  chemical 
processes  by  the  heat  given  out  during 
chemical  combination.  The  light  yielded  by 
various  electrical  processes — by  friction,  by 
voltaic  batteries,  by  dynamical  electricity,  &c.— 
cannot  be  considered  here,  as  it  belongs, 
strictly  speaking,  to  a branch  of  physics 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  series  ; and  we  are 
not  seriously  concerned  by  the  light  yielded 
spasmodically  by  meteorites  or  the  aurora. 
We  may  say  a few  words,  however,  on 
lightning,  and  the  protection  of  buildings  from 
that  phenomenon.  And  we  must  go  into  some 
detail  in  regard  to  phosphorescence  and 
fluorescence. 

Lightnin 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Disinfection  and  Disinfectants.  By  Samuel 
Rideal,  D.Sc.  (The  Sanitary  Publishing  Company.) 

af  °n  A C£URCH  Steeple--A  few  days  ago- 
at  Feltwell,  in  Norfolk,  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas 
Church,  which  was  under  repair  and  girt  round  with 
scatfolding,  suddenly  swayed  and  fell  into  the 
churchyard. 


Names  of  applicants  are  given  in  brackets 
new  erections  unless  otherwise  stated. 


It  is  difficult  to  describe  this  phenomenon  in 
a few  words,  but,  briefly,  we  may  remark  that 
it  was  long  ago  discovered  that  the  electricity 
of  a thunder-cloud  is  identical  with  that  obtain- 
able from  an  electrical  machine.  In  the  official 
“Instructions”  on  the  use  of  meteorological 
instruments  observers  are  told  that  it  is  always 
found  that  very  little  electricity  can  be  observed 
near  the  ground,  and  in  order  to  obtain  satis- 
factory indications  the  conductor  of  the  electro- 
scope (for  determining  electrical  state)  should 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  air  at  some 
distance  from  the  earth’s  surface,  by  means  of 
a collector,  or  otherwise.  A method  which  has 
been  in  use  for  many  years  is  where  the  elec- 
tricity is  collected  by  means  of  a flame  burning 
at  a height,  either  in  a lantern  hung  to  an 
insulated  mast  and  connected  to  the  electro- 
scope by  a wire,  or  by  a slow-burning  match 
attached  to  the  top  of  a long  metal  rod.  The 
electricity  of  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  flame,  by  its  inductive  action  upon  the 
conductor,  causes  electricity  of  the  opposite 
nature  to  accumulate  at  the  upper  extremity, 
where  it  is  constantly  carried  off  by  the  con- 
vection currents  in  the  flame,  leaving  the  con- 
ductor charged  with  electricity  of  the  same 
kind,  and  potential,  as  the  air. 

Other  means  have  been  employed  for  collect- 
ing electricity,  the  more  prominent  of  which 
are  based  on  the  method  just  described.  One 
of  these  is  known  as  the  Thomson  water- 
dropping collector,  largely  used  in  observa- 
tories of  the  first  order.  As  to  the  position  of 
the  collector,  since  electrical  density  is  greater 
on  projecting  surfaces,  and  less  on  hollow 
surfaces  than  on  planes,  the  collector  should 
not  be  near  trees  or  houses,  nor  within  a closed 
space. 

The  principal  results,  obtained  by  the  use  of 
electrometers,  as  ascertained  by  Quetelet,*  are 
as  follows  : — 

1.  The  diurnal  march  of  electricity,  at  a 
constant  height  above  the  ground,  exhibits  two 
maxima  and  two  minima.  The  maxima  fall  at 
about  8 a.m.  and  9 p.m.  in  summer,  and  about 
10  a.m.  and  6 p.m.  in  winter.  The  day  mini- 
mum occurs  at  3 p.m.  in  summer  and  1 p.m.  in 
winter. 

2.  The  variations  of  electricity  precede  by 
about  an  hour  those  of  the  barometric  range. 
The  maxima  occur  at  the  periods  of  most  rapid 
change  of  temperature,  whilst  the  day  mini- 
mum coincides  with  the  period  of  maximum 
temperature  and  minimum  humidity. 

3.  The  annual  march  of  electricity  presents 
one  maximum  in  winter  and  one  minimum  in 
summer  ; and  at  Brussels,  where  the  results 
were  arrived  at,  the  phenomena  were  found  to 
be  thirteen  times  more  active  in  January  than 
in  June. 

Although  there  are  exceptions,  the  potential 
of  the  air  is  positive  ; clouds  may  be,  and  are, 
electrified  either  positively  or  negatively,  and 
the  sign  of  the  electricity  recorded  close  to  the 
ground  will  be  affected  accordingly.  During  a 


thunderstorm  the  changes  in  potential  and  sign 
of  electricity  are  so  violent  and  rapid  that  the 
photographic  method  commonly  adopted  has, 
until  recently,  proved  almost  a failure,  and  even 
now  the  results  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

Turning  now  to  the  phenomenon  as  a light 
giver,  we  may  say  that  there  are  three 
principal  kinds  of  lightning,  viz.  : — 1,  zigzag  or 
forked  ; 2,  sheet ; and  3,  globular.  The  first- 
mentioned  is  the  discharge  which  takes  place 
between  two  oppositely  electrified  bodies,  or 
bodies  differing  \videly  in  potential,  and  is 
precisely  similar  in  character  to  the  spark  from 
an  electrical  machine.  Sheet  lightning  is  the 
illumination  produced  by  distant  electrical  dis- 
charges  ; but  it  is  occasionally  produced  by  an 
actual  lightning  flash  being  discharged  from 
behind  a cloud,  when  only  the  edges  of  the 
atter  are  fringed  with  light.  Globular 
lightning,  a rare  phenomenon,  is  a luminous 
sphere  varying  in  diameter  from  a few  inches 
to  two  or  three  feet,  which  moves  slowly  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  remaining  visible  for 
several  seconds,  or  even  minutes,  and  usually 
disappearing  by  exploding  with  great  violence. 

In  discussing  the  principles  of  protecting 
buildings  against  lightning,  Dr.  R.  J.  Mann* 
observes  that  when  a copper  conductor  has 
been  properly  applied  to  the  walls  of  a build- 
ing its  efficacy  as  a protection  in  large 
irieasure  depends  upon  the  fact  that  when  a 
lghtning-charged  cloud  hovers  in  the  air  a 
little  distance  above  the  top  of  the  rod,  it  be- 
comes charged  with  electricity  of  an  opposite 
kind  to  that  in  the  cloud.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, a strong  tendency  for  the  charge  in 
the  cloud  to  pass  into  the  rod,  and  for  the 
charge  in  the  rod  to  issue  to  the  cloud.  If  in 
such  circumstances  the  tension  becomes  so 
strong  that  the  charges  can  leap  across  the 
intervening  gap  of  air,  a flash  of  lightning 
occurs  : but  as,  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of 
the  tension,  it  goes  at  once  into  the  rod,  it 
there  finds  an  easy  path  prepared  for  its  trans- 
mission to  the  earth,  andjtraverses  this  path  with- 
out producing  any  mechanical  disintegration 
between  the  molecules  of  the  conductor.  Such 
is,  essentially,  the  service  which  the  conductor 
renders  when  an  actual  stroke  of  lightning 
takes  place.  It  affords  an  easy  and  open 
channel  which  the  lightning  is  quite  sure  to 
take  in  preference  to  the  more  difficult  task  of 
making  its  way  through  the  impeding  and 
resisting  structures  of  the  building.  But  there 
is  another  way  in  which  the  lightning  con- 
ductor also  contributes  to  protection.  It  lessens 
the  tension,  and  so  diminishes  the  striking 
power  of  an  approaching  storm  cloud.  In 
every  case  the  lightning-conductor  is  so 
planned  that  it  terminates  above  either  in  a 
point  or  in  a cluster  of  points,  often  arranged 
radially.  The  main  stem  down  the  building  is 
a copper  rod  ; and  it  terminates  in  the  earth, 
where  it  is  considerably  enlarged  in  various 
ways,  depending  upon  the  particular  conductor, 
so  that  the  outlet  shall  be  adequate.  A light- 
ning-rod with  an  ^insufficient  earth  contact  is 
not  only  useless,  but  dangerous,  as  it  is  more 
likely  to  lead  incidentally  to  severe  electric  dis- 
charges on  the  building  than  the  latter  would 
receive  were  it  not  provided  with  a conductor. 

In  wiring  large  buildings  many  conductors 
are  commonly  employed  ; in  all  the  principle 
remains  the  same.  But  we  have  no  intention 
of  entering  deeply  into  the  matter  ; the  student 
is  referred  for  further  particulars  to  various 
papers  in  the  “Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Meteorological  Society  ” particularly  those  by 
Dr.  Mann,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
which  will  be  found  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  428.  That 
society  has  organised  conferences  on  the 
subject  and  published  codes  of  rules.  The 
history  of  the  subject  is  well  chronicled  by  Mr. 
Richard  Anderson,  in  his  treatise  on  lightning- 
conductors  ; whilst  the  meteorological  aspect 
is  admirably  epitomised  in  the  work  of  Mr. 

R.  H.  Scott,  already  quoted. 
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* “ Elementary  Meteorology.”  By  R.  H.  Scott. 
Edition,  p.  17; 
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Phosph  oresce  nee. 

Certain  bodies  are  luminous  in  the  dark, 
without  the  phenomenon  being  accompanied 
by  any  perceptible  rise  in  temperature,  and 
because  this  luminosity  is  well  shown  in  phos- 
phorus it  is  called  phosphorescence.  This 
property  is  to  be  observed  in  all  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature,  being  exhibited  in  animals 
both  living  and  dead,  by  vegetables,  and  by 
minerals.  Mineral  phosphorescence  is  the 
most  interesting  to  us.  Every  architect  has 
heard  of  Balmain’s  luminous  paint,  with  which 
it  was  proposed,  amongst  other  things,  to  paint 

* Article  in  “ Science  for  All,”  p.  158. 
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the  interior  of  railway  carriages  so  that,  the 
paint  absorbing  the  sunlight,  it  became  lumi- 
nous, and  faintly  lighted  up  the  compartments 
on  the  train  passing  into  a tunnel.  The 
practical  applications  of  the  material  are 
almost  endless,  though  we  do  not  hear 
much  about  them  yet.  Professor  Balmain's 
patent  was  for  mixing  phosphorescent  sub- 
stances with  any  vehicle  that  will  form 
what  is  commonly  called  a paint,  wash,  or 
varnish.  If  a surface  coated  with  this  paint  be 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  is 
then  removed  to  a dark  room  it  shines  with  a 
violet  light,  and  this  may  be  done  repeatedly 
with  the  same  effect.  This  is  an  example  of 
what  physicists  call  insolation.  The  basis  of 
this  paint  is  sulphide  of  calcium,  or  Canton’s 
phosphorus,  but  a number  of  other  substances 
could  be  employed  in  lieu  thereof.  The  paint 
may  likewise  be  excited  by  holding  it  close  to  a 
gaslight,  but  it  will  be  found  that  after  a few 
experiments  the  paint  has  lost  its  phosphores- 
cent property  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the 
heat  rays.  Commenting  on  this  circumstance, 
Ackroyd  observes  that  this  antagonism  of  the 
heat  radiators  to  the  manifestation  of  phos- 
phorescence after  insolation  was  known  as  long 
ago  as  the  year  1775.  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the 
rays  of  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  where 
there  is  least  heat,  cause  a vivid  phosphorescence 
in  the  sulphide  of  calcium,  whilst  the  rays  at 
the  red  end,  where  there  is  most  heat,  cause  the 
phosphorescence  produced  by  the  other  rays 
to  cease.  The  phosphorescent  sulphide  of 
calcium  was  prepared  by  Canton  by  heating 
intensely  for  one  hour  a mixture  of  three  parts 
of  sifted  calcined  oyster-shells  with  one  part  of 
sulphur,  whilst  the  original  Balmain's  paint 
was  made  by  heating  together  lime  and  sul- 
phur, and  the  product  is  then,  for  painting  pur- 
poses, mixed  with  mastic  varnish  and  a little 
turpentine.  Ackroyd  remarks  that  the  nature 
of  the  light  emitted  varies  with  the  method 
employed  to  prepare  the  sulphide,  an  orange- 
coloured  phosphorescence  being  obtained  from 
sulphide  of  calcium  prepared  from  oyster- 
shells  ; whilst  the  light  is  much  more  re- 
frangible and  bluish  when  the  sulphide  is 
made  from  carbonate  of  lime  which  has  been 
precipitated. 

Other  substances  which  become  phos- 
phorescent by  insolation  are  the  diamond,  the 
following  salts  of  lime — the  nitrate,  carbonate, 
phosphate,  and  arseniate  ; also  sulphide  of 
barium,  or  Bologna  stone.  None  of  these 
bodies,  nor  sulphide  of  calcium,  are  long 
phosphorescent  after  insolation  ; though  this 
latter  and  sulphide  of  strontium  will  yield  light 
for  30  hours.  Heat  will  produce  phosphores- 
cence in  some  bodies,  such  as  fluor  spar,  a 
variety  of  that  mineral  emitting  light  at  a 
temperature  so  low  as  20  deg.  to  25  deg.  Cent. 

The  phosphorescence  seen  in  tubes  from 
which  the  air  has  been  exhausted,  will  be  fresh  in 
everyone's  mind,  as  the  outcome  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Crookes,  but  that  appertains  more 
particularly  to  the  electrical  side  of  physics, 
though  we  shall  incidentally  deal  with  the 
Rontgen  rays,  in  their  applications  to  practical 
photography. 

Phosphorescence  may  be  manifested  as  a 
mechanical  effect,  by  friction,  percussion, 
cleavage,  and  the  like.  In  the  case  of  bodies 
whose  phosphorescence  lasts  only  a short  time 
the  phenomenon  is  experimented  with  by  an 
apparatus  known  as  the  phosphoroscope,  by 
means  of  which  bodies  can  be  viewed  imme- 
diately after  being  exposed  to  the  light  ; the 
interval  between  insolation  and  examination 
may  thus  be  very  accurately  determined. 
Uranium  compounds  present  the  most  brilliant 
appearance  in  this  apparatus. 

Fluorescence. 

This  phenomenon,  which  is  so  closely  related 
to  phosphorescence  as  to  lead  some  scientists 
to  believe  it  to  be  identical,  is  not  interesting  to 
us  so  much  as  a source  of  light  as  a modifier 
of  it.  Many  years  ago  Stokes  made  the  dis- 
covery that  under  certain  circumstances  the 
rays  of  light  are  capable  of  undergoing  a change 
of  refrangibility.  Ganot  [Op.  cit.  p.  569)  says 
that  the  discovery  originated  in  the  study  of 
some  varieties  of  fluor  spar  and  also  the  solution 
of  certain  substances  which,  when  looked  at  by 
transmitted  light,  appear  colourless,  but  when 
viewedin  reflected  lightpresenta  bluish  appear- 
ance. It  appears  that  fluorescence  is  due  to  an 
absorption  of  certain  rays  ; rays  of  light  which 
have  passed  through  a sufficient  thickness  of  a 
fluorescent  substance  lose  thereby  the  power 
of  exciting  fluorescence  when  they  are  passed 
through  a second  layer  ojF  the  same  substance. 


The  same  author  notes  that  if  a few  drops  of 
a strong  solution  of  fluoresceine  in  soda  fall 
into  a large  beaker  of  water  on  the  front  of 
which  the  sun’s  rays  fall,  beautiful  fluorescent 
clouds  are  first  produced,  and,  on  shaking  the 
liquid,  the  whole  vessel  fluoresces  with  a bright 
green  light.  This  change  arises  from  a dimi- 
nution in  the  refrangibility  of  the  extra-violet 
rays,  which  are,  ordinarily,  too  refrangible  to 
affect  the  eye.  Glass  appears  to  absorb,  many 
of  these  more  refrangible  rays.  Ackroyd*  ob- 
serves that  if  the  very  short  wave  radiations 
which  have  their  place  beyond  the  violet  por- 
tion of  the  spectrum  be  absorbed,  we  may  have 
chemical  action,  as  in  the  change  wrought  in 
compounds  of  silver,  which  is  utilised  for  pho- 
tographic purposes  ; and  such  absorption  may 
give  rise  to  the  light  emitted  by  such  substances 
as  Balmain’s  luminous  paint. 

\ — I 

OBITUARY. 

M.  Puvis  DE  Chavannes. — This  great  French 
painter  died  on  Monday  last,  his  death  following 
that  of  his  wife  by  only  a few  weeks,  and  being  pro- 
bably hastened  by  his  grief  for  her  loss.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  was  born  at  Lyons,  on  December  14, 1824. 
He  studied  successively  under  Ary  Scheffer  and 
Couture,  whose  influence  was  very  perceptible  in  his 
early  work.  He  soon,  however,  began  to  strike  out 
a new  path  for  himself,  and  commenced  that  succes- 
sion of  symbolical  paintings  in  a severe  and  monu- 
mental style,  the  excellence  of  which  was  recognised 
from  the  first.  He  received  medals  in  the  Salons  of 
1861,  1864,  and  1867,  was  made  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  1877,  and  Commander  in  1S69.  In 
1882  he  received  the  Medaille  d’Honneur  of  the  Salon. 
His  works  are  very  numerous.  Among  his  Salon 
exhibits  may  be  named — in  1850,  a “ Christ  Mort  ” ; in 
1859,  “ Retour deChasse,”  a mural  painting  nowin  the 
Museum  of  Marseilles  ; in  1861,  two  paintings  under 
the  titles  “ Bellum  ” and  “Concordia,"  intended  for 
the  Museum  of  Amiens;  in  1864  “L'Automne” 
(Lyons  Museum)  ; in  1865  “A  ve  Picardia  Nutrix  ” 
(Amiens  Museum) ; in  1867  “ La  Guerre,"  “ La 
Paix,"  “ Le  Travail,”  “ Le  Repos”  (also  in  the 
Amiens  Museum)  ; in  1S69,  “ Massilia,  Colonie 
Grecque,”and  “ Marseille,  Port  d'Orient,"  decorative 
paintings  for  the  Marseilles  Museum  ; in  1S74  “ La 
Victoire  de  Charles  Martel  sur  les  Sarrazins"  and 
“ Ste.  Radegonde  Donnant  Asile  aux  Poetes,"  for 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Poitiers  ; in  1876,  “ Vie  de  Ste. 
Genevieve  " for  the  Pantheon  ; in  1879,  “ L'Enfant 
Prodigue";  in  1881  “ Le  Pauvre  Pecheur  " (at  the 
Luxembourg);  in  1882,  “ Pro  Patria  Ludus "(Amiens 
Museum),  and  “ Doux  Pays,”  a decoration  for  the 
house  of  M.  Bonnat,  the  painter  ; in  1S83  “ Le 
Reve  " ; in  1S84,  “ Le  Bois  Sacre  Cher  aux  Arts  et 
Aux  Muses"(Lyons  Museum)  ; in  1885  “ L’Automne," 
a variation  on  the  work  of  the  same  title  at 
the  Lyons  Museum:  in  1886,  "Vision  Antique," 
“Inspiration  Chretienne,”  and  “ Le  Rhone  et  La 
Sadne  " (Lyons  Museum) ; in  1887  “Decoration  de 
l'Amphitheatre  de  la  Sorbonne,”  published  in  the 
Bi liltler  of  July  2 of  that  year  ; in  1880,  “ Inter  Artes 
et  Naturam  " (Museum  of  Rouen)  ; in  1891  “ L’Ete,” 
for  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris  (published  in  the 
Builder  of  January  7, 1893) ; in  1892,  “ L’Hiver,”also 
for  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville  ; in  1894  the  decoration 
of  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the 
ceiling  representing  “Victor  Hugo  offrant  sa  lyre  a 
la  Ville  de  Paris  ” (published  in  the  Builder  of  June  2 
of  the  same  year)  ; in  1895  and  1896,  the  decorative 
paintings  for  the  Boston  Library,  consisting  of  “ Les 
Muses  Inspiratrices  " and  figures  of  Virgil,  .■Eschylus, 
and  Homer,  and  of  History  and  Astronomy  ; in  1S97 
“ Ste  Genevieve  ravitaillant  Paris,"  for  the  Pantheon  ; 
and  in  1898,  “ Ste  Genevieve  veillant  sur  la  Ville 
Endormie,"  also  for  the  Pantheon  (in  this  year’s 
Salon).  The  Amiens  Museum  possesses  also  other 
works  of  his — " Le  Moissonneur,"  “ Le  Desola- 
tion,” &c.  This  partial  enumeration  of  his 
principal  works  only,  nearly  all  of  them  on  a 
very  large  scale,  gives  some  idea  of  his  immense 
labour.  Theophile  Gautier  said  of  him  that  in  an 
era  of  prose  and  realism,  he  remained  epic,  heroic, 
and  monumental.  Another  French  critic,  Paul 
Mantz,  happily  remarked  that  with  him  painting 
ceased  to  be  noisy  and  became  calm,  and  “ le  silence 
des  contours  permet  de  percevoir  plus  aisement  le 
murmure  de  la  Pensee.”  With  all  his  genius,  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  was  a quiet,  modest,  retiring  man,  but 
also  a man  of  the  greatest  elevation  and  dignity  of 
character,  and  much  endeared  personally  to  those 
who  knew  him  in  private  life. 

M.  LENEPVEU. — France  has  lost  another  eminent 
painter  by  the  death  of  M.  Lenepveu,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine.  Jules  Eugene  Lenepveu  was  born 
at  Angers  in  1819,  and  was  a pupil  of  Picot.  In 
1869  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Institute  in 
place  of  Hesse,  and  in  1876  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  French  School  at  Rome.  His  greatest  work, 
and  that  by  which  he  is  best  known,  is  the  decora- 
tion of  the  ceiling  of  the  Paris  Opera  House  with 
the  subject  “ Les  Heures  du  Jour  et  du  Xuit.”  He 
also  carried  out  at  the  Pantheon  the  mural  paintings 
which  had  been  allotted  to  Baudry.  Among  his 
other  works  may  be  mentioned  “ Les  Martyrs  aux 


- “Science  for  AH.” — Fluorescence,  p.  188. 


Catacombs,”  at  the  Luxembourg  ; the  “ Vierge  au 
Calvaire,”  in  the  museum  at  Nantes;  “St.  Saturnin,” 
“ David  Crowned  by  Samuel.”  “ Christ  in  the  Pne- 
torium,”  “ Alexander  and  his  Physician,”  (in  the 
museum  at  Angers).  He  painted  twelve  pictures 
for  the  chapel  of  the  Hospice  at  Angers;  he  also 
decorated  the  chapel  of  St.  Denis  in  the  church  of 
St.  Louis,  the  chapel  of  Ste.  Anne  in  St.  Sulpice, 
and  one  of  the  transepts  of  Ste.  Clothilde.  The 
Prefecture  at  Grenoble  possesses  also  four  pictures 
by  him,  symbolising  the  four  seasons. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Fawckxek.— On  the  19th  inst.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Fawckner,  architect,  died  at  his  residence,  Park- 
place,  Newport,  from  syncope.  The  deceased  gentle- 
man, who  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  was  head  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Habershon  & Fawckner,  archi- 
tects to  the  Tredegar  Estate.  Mr.  Fawckner  was  a 
native  of  Devon,  and  his  home  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bideford.  He  served  his  articles  with  Mr. 
VV.  G.  Habershon,  of  London,  and  in  1857  he  was 
sent  to  Newport  to  take  charge  of  the  Newport 
branch  of  the  firm’s  business.  He  was  ultimately 
taken  into  partnership,  and  for  many  years  the  firm 
had  offices  in  London,  Cardiff,  and  Newport,  but  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Habershon,  which  occurred  some 
seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Fawckner  became  the  head  of 
the  firm,  and  the  London  office  was  given  up.  Mr. 
Fawckner  leaves  a widow  and  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Both  the  sons  are  partners  in  the  firm 
of  Habershon  & Fawckner. — Soulli  Wales  Daily 
Neios. 

Mr.  J.  Darlington. — On  the  20th  inst.  the  death 
occurred  of  Mr.  Jos.  Darlington,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  W.  it  J.  Darlington,  builders,  contractors, 
&c.,  of  Hexham.  The  deceased,  who,  along  with 
his  brother,  Mr.  Wm.  Darlington,  had  been  in  busi- 
ness about  thirty  years,  was  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Parish  Church,  Swansea. — On  the  20th  inst. 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  re-consecrated  the 
Parish  Church  of  Swansea,  which  has  been  rebuilt 
at  a cost  of  between  25,000 /.  and  30,000 1.  The  old 
church  was  so  dilapidated  that  it  was  impossible  to 
attempt  any  satisfactory  work  of  restoration.  The 
nave  only  dated  back  to  about  1739,  and,  though  the 
chancel  and  tower  were  probably  about  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century  work,  they  possessed  no  features 
of  sufficient  value,  it  is  stated,  to  hinder  the  much- 
needed  rebuilding  of  the  entire  church.  The  old 
building  was  also  too  small,  and  in  many  parts  un- 
safe. The  new  church,  in  the  Early  English  style,  was 
commenced  in  December,  1S95.  The  nave  was 
opened  in  August,  1897.  The  tower,  which  is  up  about 
35  ft.,  is  to  be  finished  next  spring.  The  nave  has 
been  lengthened  at  the  west  end  by  26  ft.,  is  60  ft.  in  1 
height  to  the  ridge,  and  5 ft.  higher  than  the  old  I 
tower.  The  new  tower  will  be  85  ft.  high,  an  1 
increase  of  30  ft.  upon  the  old  tower.  The  accom- 
modation will  be  increased  by  about  300  sittings,  all  I 
on  the  ground  floor.  The  new  chancel  is  the  same  . 
length  as  the  old  one,  viz.,  58  ft.,  the  east  and  north  : 
walls  and  those  of  the  Herbert  chancel  standing  on  1 
the  lines  of  the  old  ones,  but  as  it  was  necessary  to 
widen  the  chancel  to  suit  the  new  nave,  the  south 
wall  and  those  of  the  tower  and  vestries  are  on 
new  lines,  but  relatively  to  the  chancel  in  much  the  ; 
same  position  as  the  old  ones.  As  in  the  case  of  the  1 
nave,  local  stone  has  been  used  for  the  wallings, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  chancel  stalls,  ; 
which  include  a special  canopied  seat  for  the  i 
bishop,  are  of  oak,  as  also  are  the  roofs  and  the  1 
vestry  fittings.  The  monuments,  both  ancient  and  ( 
modern,  have  been  retained,  and  as  far  as  possible 
have  been  refixed  in  or  near  their  old  positions.  - 
The  architect  was  Sir  A.  Blomfield. 

Church,  Bexhill-on-Sea.— A new  church  (St. ! 
Stephen's)  is  being  erected  at  the  Down,  Bexhill-on- ) 
Sea.  St.  Stephen’s  Church  is  situated  at  the  north- 1 
west  corner  of  the  Down  in  Gunter’s-lane.  Thei 
building  is  to  be  of  brick,  with  tile  roof  and  Bath 
stone  mullions,  &c.  Its  dimensions  will  be  125  ft. 
from  east  to  west,  by  60  ft.  wide  at  the  nave  and 
85  ft.  at  the  transept.  The  portion  of  the  tower  .' 
now  to  be  erected  will  be  about  40  ft.  above  the  1 
ground  level.  When  the  tower  and  spire  are  com- 
pleted the  height  will  be  120  ft.  from  the  ground 
level.  The  cost  will  be  about  7,000/.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Cruttenden  is  the  builder,  the  architect  being  Mr. 
H.  Ward,  of  Hastings. 

Re-opening  op  Catholic  Church,  Dublin. — 
On  the  16th  inst.  the  Church  of  St.  Teresa,  Claren-i 
don-street,  Dublin,  was  re-opened  after  renovation' 
and  decoration.  The  whole  of  the  decoration  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  W.  H.  Byrne,  architect,  Dublin. 

Re-opening  ok  Thornage  Church,  near  Nor-’ 
WICH. — On  the  14th  inst.  this  church  was  re-openei 
after  restoration.  The  architect  has  been  Mri 
Lacey,  diocesan  surveyor,  the  builder  Mr.  Blyth,  of 
Foulsham. 

Chapel,  St.  Mary's  School,  Reading. — Thd 
foundation-stone  of  a new  Chapel  has  just  been  laid 
at  St.  Mary's  School.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Ponting,  oi 
Marlborough,  is  the  architect. 

Re-opening  ok  Newbiggin  Church,  North 
UMBERLAND. — For  some  time  past  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Newbiggin-by-tbe-Sea: 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  restorers,  and  the  worbj 
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has  now  been  finished.  The  gallery  has  been  re- 
moved, and  the  west  end  of  the  nave  thrown  open. 
The  font  has  been  placed  in  its  old  position  at  the 
middle  of  the  west  end.  A vestry  and  organ 
chamber  have  been  erected  north  of  the  chancel. 
The  ancient  walling  has  been  stripped  of  its  plaster 
and  yellow  wash.  Choir  seats  have  been  supplied, 
and  a dwarf  screen  erected  beneath  the  chancel 
arch.  1 he  altar  has  been  raised  by  two  new  stone 
steps,  and  behind  it  the  reredos  has  been  now  com- 
pleted. Mr.  Simon  Allen,  of  Newbiggin,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  work,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Hicks  & Charlewood,  architects,  of  New- 
castle. 

The  Completion  of  Truro  Cathedral.— At 
a recent  meeting  of  Truro  Cathedral  Building 
Committee,  the  financial  report  was  read.  It 
showed  that  after  payment  of  the  cost  of  the 
foundations,  amounting  to  1,983/.,  there  remains  in 
hand  available  for  the  building  of  the  nave  nearly 
27,500/.  A letter  was  read  from  the  architect 
announcing  that  the  whole  of  the  working  draw- 
ings for  the  nave,  exclusive  of  the  towers,  would  be 
ready  by  the  end  of  the  present  month.  The  Com- 
mittee decided  that  Mr.  Pearson  should  instruct  a 
. surveyor  to  take  out  quantities  and  prepare  speci- 
fications. It  is  probable  that  a meeting  will  be  held 
in  January  to  invite  tenders  for  the  building.  The 
Committee  have  requested  Mr.  Pearson  to  prepare 
sketches  of  the  interior  of  the  nave,  east  and  west, 
as  well  as  of  the  west  front,  indicating  the  proposed 
section  that  has  been  suggested  should  be  the  limits 
of  the  present  undertaking. 

CHURcy  Extension,  Wood  Green.— The 
memorial-stone  of  an  extension  of  St.  James’s 
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Prebyterian  Church,  High-street,  Wood  Green,  has 
just  been  laid.  A new  aisle  and  gallery  are  to  be 
erected,  providing  further  seating  room  ior  about 
160  persons,  at  a cost  of  2,000/.  Mr.  Arnold  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Say,  of  Wood  Green,  the  builder. 

• Parish  Church,  Cainscross,  Gloucestershire. 

—The  new  chancel  at  Cainscross  Parish  Church 
has  just  been  consecrated,  together  with  other  im- 
provements consisting  of  new  chapels,  *font,  win- 
dows, and  an  enlargement  of  the  organ.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  W.  Plank,  aud  the  building  contract 
was  secured  by  Mr.  Cook,  of  Pakenhill. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Ford,  Devonport.  — The 
memorial  stones  of  this  building  were  laid  on  the 
12th  inst.  The  building  will  have  a frontage  on 
Alfred-road.  The  main  front  will  have  a gable, 
with  a five-light  tracery  window,  and  will  be 
flanked  on  either  side  with  turrets.  The  seating 
accommodation  on  the  ground  floor  will  be  for  480. 
When  galleries  are  added  there  will  be  additional 
accommodation  for  235  more.  Inside,  the  chapel 
will  be  over  60  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide.  In  front  of 
the  rostrum  is  placed  the  baptistry,  which  is  to  be 
lined  with  white-glazed  bricks.  Two  vestries  are 
provided,  together  with  an  organ  chamber  and  choir 
seats.  Heating  is  to  be  supplied  by  means  of  hot- 
water  pipes.  The  roof  is  to  be  open  timbered,  and 
the  pews  will  have  modern  pitch-pine  ends.  The 
plans  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Wiblin  & De  Boin- 
ville,  of  Plymouth,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  W. 
Partridge,  also  of  Plymouth,  whose  contract  was 
.2,552/.  5s- 

Free  Church  Hall,  Shawlands,  Renfrew- 
shire.—The  memorial  stone  of  the  hall  of  Shawlands 
Free  Church  was  laid  on  the  15th  inst.  The  hall, 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  2,000/.,  is  situated  at 
Shawlands  Cross.  It  is  intended  to  build  a church 
on  the  ground  between  the  hall  and  Pollokshaw’s- 
road.  The  principal  elevation  of  the  hall  faces  a 
street  now  being  formed.  The  side  walls  are 
divided  into  five  bays,  three  of  them  being  filled  with 
one-light  windows,  the  other  two  having  two-light 
windows.  The  roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  Aber- 
foyle  green  slates,  finished  with  red  tiled  ridging. 
The  hall  will  provide  for  500  sittings.  It  is  being 
built  from  designs  by  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  archi- 
tect, the  style  being  Gothic. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Meersbrook,  Sheffield. 
—On  the  18th  inst.  the  new  Wesleyan  school  chapel, 
Meersbrook,  in  connexion  with  the  Sheffield  Bruns- 
wick Circuit,  was  opened..  The  school-chapel  is 
64  ft.  by  29  ft.,  and  with  the  two  adjoining  vestries 
provides  accommodation  for  350  people.  Near  ‘the 
new  chapel  there  is  sufficient  land  upon  which  to 
build  a large  chapel  in  the  future.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Helmsoll  & Paterson,  the  builder  Mr.  A. 
Moore,  the  joiners,  Messrs.  Bolsover  Bros.,  and  the 
plasterers  Messrs.  Hodkin  & Jones. 

Free  Church,  Carnock,  near  Dunfermline. 

— The  memorial  stone  of  this  church  was  laid 
recently.  The  church  is  being  erected  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Andrew  Scobie,  architect,  Dunfermline. 

It  will  be  a Gothic  structure  with  accommoda- 
tion for  300  sittings,  besides  a small  hall  at  the  back 
and  other  accommodation.  The  contractors  for  the 
work  are  : — William  Templeman,  mason,  Cairney- 
hill  ; David  Graham,  joiner,  Dunfermline  ; Muir  & 
Gillan,  plumbers,  Dunfermline ; M'Gregor  & 
M’Owan,  slaters  and  plasterers,  Dunfermline  ; and 
Alex.  Lowe,  glazier,  Dunfermline  ; and  the  entire 
cost  is  not  expected  to  exceed  1,100/. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  Hurlford, 
Ayrshire.— A new  United.  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Hurlford  was  opened  on  the  15th  inst.  The  church  is 
Gothic  in  style,  and  is  seated  for  about  400,  while  an 
adjoining  hall  has  accommodation  for  190.  The.  I 


cost  is  estimated  at  2,700/. 

G.  Andrew,  Kilmarnock. 

Wesleyan  Day  Schools,  Paulton,  Somerset. 
—New  Wesleyan  Day  Schools  have  been  opened  at 
Paulton.  Messrs.  Keeling  & Sons,  of  Timsbury, 
have  erected  the  building  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Bird,  of  Midsomer  Norton.  The  build- 
ing is  of  one  story,  built  of  local  stone  with  free- 
stone dressings,  and  has  an  open  timbered  roof.  The 
fittings  are  of  pitchpine,  and  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  320  scholars.  All  the  floors  are  of  wood 
blocks.  The  building  is  heated  throughout  with  hot 
water  apparatus  provided  by  Messrs.  J.  Crispin  & 
Sons,  of  Bristol,  but  in  the  two  infants'  rooms  open 
fireplaces  are  provided  in  addition. 

Tabernacle,  Herne  Hill. — The  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  tabernacle  in  course  of  erection  in 
the  Winterbrook-road,  Herne  Hill,  has  just  been 
laid.  The  building  is  of  red  brick,  capable  of  hold 
ing  some  500  persons.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  W. 
J.  Mitchell  & Sons,  of  Dulwich.  The  architect 
Mr.  Charles  Barry,  of  Westminster ; and  the  clerk 
of  the  works  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Thomas. 

Whitfield's  Church,  Tottenham  Court- 
road. — On  the  21st  inst.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  relaid 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  old  tabernacle  in 
Tottenham  Court-road,  which  was  laid  by  George 
Whitfield  in  1756.  The  new  buildings  will  comprise 
a church  capable  of  seating  1,150  people,  and  a hall, 
to  be  called  after  Toplady,  which  will  accommodate 
800  persons.  Mr.  Roland  Plumbe  was  the  architect. 

Ragged  School,  Blackburn.— On  the  8th  inst. 
the  new  Ragged  School,  Bent-street,  Blackburn, 
was  opened.  The  architects  of  the  building,  which 
has  cost  3,000/.,  were  Messrs.  Briggs  & Wolsten- 
holme. 

Catholic  Schools,  Market  Weighton.— The 
laying  of  the  foundation  - stone  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  at  Market  Weighton  took  place  on 
the  1 8th  inst.  The  schools,  which  are  to  accom- 
modate about  100  children,  are  being  built  on  a site 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Sanction  and  Clil'fe  roads.  The  main  room  is 
60  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  class-rooms  and  cloak-room. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Sinnott,  Sinnott,  & 
Powell,  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  The  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Hudson,  Market  Weighton. 

Wormit  School,  Dundee.— Additions  are  to  be 
made  to  this  school.  These  consist  of  three  class- 
rooms, each  seated  for  seventy-two  pupils.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  Martin 
Cappon,  architect,  Dundee. 

Proposed  Technical  School,  Leek.— An 
inquiry  was  held  at  the  Leek  Town  Hall,  recently, 
before  Colonel  A.  J.  Hepper,  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  with  reference  to  the  application  of  the 
Urban  District  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
4,000/.  for  the  provision  of  a technical  school  and 
public  gymnasium,  and  350/.  for  the  purchase  of 
land  for  town-hall  purposes.  Mr.  Sugden,  the  archi- 
tect, stated  that  the  Duilder's  contract  was  4.613/., 
and  his  (Mr.  Sugden's)  estimate  4,390/.,  but  that  did 
not  include  glazed  bricks,  which  would  make  a 
difference  of  200/. 

Rhyl  County  School.—  At  a meeting  of  the 
governors  of  the  Rhyl  County  School  on  the  20th 
inst.,  the  chairman  produced  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Shayler,  of  Welshpool,  of  proposed  new  school 
premises.  The  plans  showed  accommodation  for 
eighty  boys  and  eighty-six  girls.  It  was  resolved  to 
engage  Mr.  Shayler's  services  as  architect. 

School-rooms,  Wrexham.— On  the  21st  inst., 
Lady  Osborne  Morgan  laid  one  of  the  foundation- 
stones  of  a new  school-room  in  connexion  with  the 
Bradley-road  Baptist  Mission  Chapel,  Wrexham. 
The  school-room  will  cost  800/.,  and  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  Davies  Brothers,  Wrexham,  while  the  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  John  G.  Owen,  Liverpool. 

Proposed  New  Workhouse  Infirmary  for 

SKIPTON. — At  a meeting  of  the  Skipton  Board  of 
Guardians  on  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  Hartley,  archi- 
tect, presented  the  plans  of  the  proposed  new  work- 
house  infirmary,  which  is  to  contain  forty-eight  beds, 
the  entire  cost  being  estimated  at  3,300/.  The 
Guardians  approved  of  the  plans,  which  will  be  sent 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  approval. 

Public  Convenience,  South  Shields.— A large 
underground  convenience  is  to  be  constructed  in  the 
Market  Place,  South  Shields.  The  sanitary  and 
plumbing  fittings  will  be  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Shanks  & Co. 

Coal  Wharf,  Bermondsey.— The  Seaborne  Coal 
Wharf,  Bermondsey,  is  to  be  rebuilt  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry  Adams 
as  engineer.  Messrs.  Holliday  & Greenwood,  of 
Brixton,  are  the  contractors. 

Business  Premises,  Lynn. — New  premises  have 
been  erected  in  High-street,  Lynn,  for  Messrs. 
Jermyn  & Perry  and  Messrs.  Jermyn  & Sons.  The 
architect -was  Mr.  H.  J.  Green,  of  Norwich  and 
Lynn,  the  builders  being  Messrs.  Kerridge  & Shaw, 
of  Cambridge. 

The  City  Arcades.  Birmingham.— With  regard 
to  the  first  section  of  the  new  arcades  between 
Union-street  and  New-street,  Birmingham,  the 
builders'  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Charles, 
of  Moseley  ; and  the  terra-cotta  to  Messrs.  Doulton 
& Co.,  of  Lambeth.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 

T.  W.  F.  Newton  & Cheatle,  of  Birmingham. 


The  architect  was  Mr.  Clubhouse.  Plymouth.— A new  clubhouse  has 
been  erected  for  Plymouth  Corinthian  Yacht  Club, 
below  the  Citadel,  and  immediately  opposite  the  end 
of  Batten  Breakwater.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Lethbridge  & 
Son  were  the  builders,  and  the  architect  was  Mr.  E. 
Coath  Adams. 

Improvements  on  the  Colmore  Estate, 
Birmingham. — Perhaps  no  portion  of  Birmingham 
is  at  the  present  time  undergoing  so  rapid  a transi- 
tion as  the  Colmore  estate,  between  Colmore-row 
and  St.  Paul's-square.  Old  properties  are  being 
pulled  down,  streets  are  being  widened  and  diverted, 
and  a large  number  of  modern  buildings  are  rapidly 
springing  up  and  taking  the  place  of  so  many  old 
rookeries.  One  of  the  most  important  buildings  of 
this  series  is  a large  block  of  offices  in  Newhall- 
street,  and  also  having  a frontage  to  Cornwall-street. 
(originally  Bread-street).  In  this  case,  advantage 
has  been  taken  in  the  difference  of  the  levels  to 
obtain  several  entrances.  The  building  has  been 
planned  with  suites  of  rooms  for  doctors  or  dentists, 
having  separate  entrances,  and  at  the  back  and  on 
the  upper  floors  are  a large  number  of  professional 
offices.  In  the  aggregate  the  number  of  rooms  is 
about,  ninety.  The  elevations  are  in  small  red 
bricks  and  bult  terra-cotta,  and  the  roof  is  of  Stow- 
in-the-Wold  stone  slabs.  In  Edmund-street,  a block 
of  offices  for  Messrs.  G.  J.  Eveson,  Limited,  built  of 
red  bricks  and  terra-cotta,  has  just  been  completed. 
Almost  immediately  opposite,  new  premises  have 
just  been  started  for  Messrs.  Edmund  Worrall  & Co., 
bookbinders.  These  premises  contain  shop,  ware- 
houses, and  offices  fronting  the  street,  and  will  be 
carried  out  in  Darley  Dale  stone,  Leicester  sand 
bricks,  and  Westmoreland  slate  roofs.  Immediately 
adjoining  will  be  two  sets  of  doctors'  chambers, 
with  residential  houses.  They  are  so  planned  that 
they  may  be  used,  if  necessary,  as  private  hospitals. 
The  elevations  show  four  arches  on  the  ground  floor, 
in  Portland  stone,  from  which  rise  an  equal  number 
of  ornamental  bay  windows,  terminating  in  two 
high-pitched  gables  and  a green  slate  roof.  Perhaps 
a broader  treatment  than  any  of  these  obtains  in 
the  new  buildings  for  Messrs.  Buckler  & Webb, 
Limited,  at  the  corner  of  Church-street  and  Corn- 
wall-street.  The  elevation  to  Church-street  is 
divided  into  five  large  spaces,  with  semicircular 
arches,  springing  from  wide  and  deeply-recessed 
piers.  Above  this  is  a boldly-modelled  cornice  and 
window  in  arcading  for  the  top  floor.  This  treat- 
ment is  also  in  small  red  bricks  and  buff  terra-cotta. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  T.  W.  F.  Newton  & 
Cheatle. — Birmingham  Post. 

Public  Baths,  Burslem,  Staffordshire.— 
Colonel  Hepper,  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
recently  held  an  inquiry  at  Burslem  into  an  applica- 
tion of  the  Burslem  Town  Council  for  sanction  to 
borrow  1,680/.  for  the  purposes  of  public  baths,  900/. 
for  public  works  and  pleasure  grounds,  760/.  for 
street  improvements,  and  616/.  for  works  of  sewage. 
The  various  loans  were  explained  in  detail  by  the 
Town  Clerk  and  Mr.  F.  Bettaney  (the  Borough 
Surveyor). 

Public  Baths,  Chester.— On  the  19th  inst.,  at 
a meeting  of  the  Chester  Town  Council,  Alderman 
W.  H.  Churton  moved  the  adoption  of  a recommen- 
dation by  the  Boating  and  Baths  Committee  that 
the  plans  of  Messrs.  Douglas  & Minshull  for  the 
erection  of  public  baths  in  Union-street,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  11.000/.,  be  approved,  and  that  the 
Committee  be  authorised  to  receive  tenders  and 
have  baths  erected.  He  explained  that  the  plans  pro- 
vided for  a swimming-bath  60  ft.  long  by  30  ft.,  a 
second  swimming-bath  80  ft.  long  by  30  ft.,  with 
slipper  baths,  vapour  baths,  &c.  In  connexion  with 
the  scheme  a new  road  will  be  made  from  Foregate- 
street  to  the  site  of  the  baths,  near  Grosvenor  Park. 
The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

New  Bank  at  Shaw,  near  Oldham.— The  new 
banking  premises  just  opened  in  Shaw  by  the 
Oldham  Joint  Stock  Banking  Company,  branch  of 
the  London  and  Midland  Bank,  Limited,  are  situated 
in  Rochdale-road  and  Chapel-street.  The  whole  of 
the  work  has  been  designed  and  superintended  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  architect,  Oldham. 

New  Board-room  for  Dundee  Chamber  of 
Commerce. — An  addition  to  the  accommodation  at 
the  Dundee  Royal  Exchange  has  been  furnished  in 
the  construction  of  a board-room.  To  the  new 
board-room,  which  is  part  of  the  building  of  the 
Pearl  Life  Assurance  Company,  entry  is  obtained  by 
a doorway  opening  into  the  main  staircase  of  the 
Exchange.  The  new  room  measures  25  ft.  by  14  ft., 
with  a lofty  ceiling.  The  upper  portions  of  the 
windows  are  filled  in  with  stained  glass,  the  wood- 
work being  of  oak.  The  offices  of  the  Pearl 
Assurance  Company  are  approaching  completion. 
The  architects  for  the  work  are  Messrs.  C.  & L. 
Pwer,  Dundee,  and  the  various  tradesmen  are  : — 
Mason  work,  Messrs.  D.  & A.  Powrie  ; joiner,  John 
F.  Shaw  ; slater,  James  Alexander  ; plasterer, 
Reoch  & Kilgour  ; and  plumbers,  John  Farquharson 
& Sons. 

Reopening  of  the  Council  Chamber, 
Chester  Town  Hall.— On  the  12th  inst.  the 
opening  took  place  of  the  council  chamber  and 
other  portions  of  the  northern  building  of  the  Town 
Hall,  Chester,  which  were  destroyed  or  affected  by 
fire  on  the  evening  of  March  27,  last  year.  Messrs. 
Lockwood  & Sons,  architects,  Chester,  were 
entrusted  with  the  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the 
council  chamber,  &c.,  and  advantage  was  taken  of 
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the  occasion  to  effect  other  alterations  in  the 
interior  of  the  hall.  A contract  for  the  work  was 
entered  into  by  Mr.  W.  Freeman,  builder,  Chester, 
for  7,970/.,  but  additional  work  and  alterations  will 
entail  about  another  i.ooof.  expenditure.  A roof- 
light  has  been  placed  in  the  police-court,  the  magi- 
strates’ room  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  a 
more  commodious  law  library  has  been  provided  on 
the  left  side  of  the  police-court  corridor,  whilst  the 
old  librarj'-room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  corridor 
has  been  converted  into  a muniment  strong  apart- 
ment. Special  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
improved  sanitation  and  lighting  and  to  the  pro- 
vision of  a new  heating  apparatus  throughout  the 
hall. 

Parish  Hall,  Gateshead. — The  new  parish  hall 
connected  with  the  Ven.  Bede  Church,  Sunderland- 
road,  Gateshead,  for  Sunday  school  and  other 
purposes,  was  opened  on  the  19th  inst.  The  build- 
ing is  76  ft.  long,  36  ft.  broad,  and  will  seat  500. 
The  cost  is  1,500/.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Oliver  & Leeson,  of  Newcastle  ; and  the  contractor 
Mr.  G.  H.  Mauchlen. 

Free  Library,  St.  George’s,  Bristol.— St. 
George  s Free  Library  was  opened  on  the  19th  inst. 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol.  The  building  is  Late 
Renaissance  in  style,  and  is  constructed  of  red 
pressed  bricks,  with  Ham  Hill  stone  dressings  and 
windows  (filled  with  cathedral  glass).  The  central 
door — of  teak — opens  into  a large  hall,  at  right 
angles  to  which  are  extensions  forward,  to  be  used 
as  reading  and  news-rooms  ; and  portions  are  also 
set  apart  for  ladies,  students,  and  juveniles.  The 
interior  has  a vaulted  ceiled  roof ; the  walls  are 
stuccoed,  and  the  dado  is  of  opalite.  There  is  an 
arcading  on  the  park  side  of  the  central  hall,  the 
arches  being  of  Ham  Hill  stone,  supported  by 
columns  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite.  From  this 
opens  a recess,  in  which  the  book-shelves  are 
arranged.  Inside  the  main  entrance  is  a screen  of 
wood  and  glass  (with  doors  in  front  and  on  either 
side),  dividing  the  building  into  several  departments. 
Behind  the  recess,  on  the  city  side,  are  the  librarian's 
room  and  other  offices,  and  above  the  recess  is  an 
apartment  for  storage  and  general  purposes.  In 
the  basement  are  a heating  chamber  and  store- 
rooms. Mr.  Frank  Wills  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Cowlin  & Sons  the  builders.  The  cost 
of  the  structure  has  been  between  6,000/.  and 
7,000/. 

Parish  Room,  St.  Helens.— On  the  20th  inst. 
Sir  David  Gamble,  Bart . officiated  at  the  opening  of 
a new  parish-room  and  caretaker's  cottage  adjoining 
St.  Mark's  Parish  Church,  St.  Helens.  The  build- 
ings, which  have  cost  1,600/.,  are  of  red  brick  with 
stone  dressings,  and  comprise  an  assembly  room, 
40  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  wood-block  floor,  and  a dado  of 
glazed  brick  4 ft.  6 in.  high.  The  main  entrance  is 
from  North-road,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
assembly-room,  another  door  being  situated  at  the 
east  end,  to  the  right  of  the  platform,  and  leading 
into  the  vestibule.  The  architect  of  the  building 
was  Mr.  James  Gandv,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  Peter 
Tickle. 

Saxdeman  Public  Library,  Perth.— The  new 
Sandeman  Public  Library,  Perth,  was  opened  on 
Saturday  last  week  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery.  The 
building  occupies  a central  position  in  the  city,  and 
is  Italian  Renaissance  in  style,  built  of  red"  free- 
stone, and  having  four  polished  granite  pillars  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  elevation  in  Kinnoull-street. 
The  site  is  an  oblong  one,  with  a north  and  an  east 
frontage,  extending  from  Mid-street  on  the  north 
along  Kinnoull-street — a new  thoroughfare — half 
way  to  the  High-street.  The  main  door  is  in 
Kinnoull-street  about  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  on  its  entablature  is  a carved  shield  with  the 
city  arms  in  relief,  and  immediately  over  this,  in 
front  of  the  fan-light,  is  a wrought-iron  grille  with 
the  Sandeman  arms  in  bronze.  The  door  opens  into 
a vestibule,  the  walls  of  which  are  treated  with  a 
facing  of  marble,  while  the  floor  and  steps  are  of 
white  Sicilian  marble.  From  the  entrance  hall 
access  is  gained  to  the  lending  department  on  the 
left  at  the  south  end  of  the  building,  the  librarian's 
room  opposite  the  entrance,  the  main  staircase,  and 
the  general  reading  and  juvenile  rooms  to  the  right. 
The  ground-floor,  on  which  the  foregoing  apart- 
ments are  situated,  is  4 ft.  above  the  street  level. 
The  entrance  hall,  and  the  space  for  the  public  in 
the  lending  room,  are  floored  with  cream  mosaic. 
The  other  floors  are  laid  with  red  pine  in  narrow 
boards.  The  lending  library  is  53  ft.  by  35  ft., 
giving  accommodation  for  about  25,000  volumes. 
The  space  for  the  public,  with  the  service 
counters  and  indicators,  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  on  the  north  side ; and  the  book- 
shelves, of  Kauri  pine,  are  arranged  round  the  walls. 
The  general  reading  and  juvenile  rooms  are  the 
next  section  of  importance  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
former,  which  is  57  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  wide,  has  light 
on  three  sides.  The  juvenile  room,  21  ft.  by  20  ft., 
is  between  the  reading-room  and  the  entrance-hall, 
and  is  accessible  Ifrom  both.  Ascending  a spacious 
staircase,  the  first  floor  is  reached,  on  which  is 
placed  the  reference  department,  book  store,  ladies’ 
room,  committee-room,  &c.,  and  there  is  a private 
door  to  the  librarian's  house  on  the  same  level.  The 
reference-room,  37  ft.  by  35  ft.,  to  the  north  of  the 
building,  is  lighted  from  the  roof  on  all  sides.  The 
ceiling  is  coved  and  panelled  in  plaster-work. 
The  lower  walls  are  panelled  in  yeUqw  pine,  and  the 
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upper  walls  are  divided  by  panelled  pilasters,  with 
enriched  capitals,  carrying  the  main  beams  of  the 
roof.  Adjoining  the  reference-room  on  the  west  is 
the  ladies'-room,  30  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with  a private  lava- 
tory, &c.  These  two  rooms  give  accommodation  for 
eighty-eight  readers.  To  the  right  of  the  stair- 
case is  the  committee-room,  which  is  22  ft.  by 
17  ft.  A private  door  leads  to  the  librarian's  house, 
but  the  main  entrance  is  from  a staircase  at  the 
south  end  of  the  building.  On  an  upper  floor,  over 
the  south  section  of  the  building,  is  the  picture 
gallery  and  museum,  53  ft.  by  35  ft.  The  room  is 
roof  lighted,  and  the  ceiling  is  coved  and  panelled 
similar  to  the  reference  library,  and  has  an  average 
height  of  about  20  ft.  The  gallery  is  approached 
from  the  main  stair  of  the  library,  and  has  an 
emergency  exit  to  the  south  staircase,  which  leads 
direct  to  the  street.  The  basement  floor  is  4 ft. 
below  the  street  level,  and  contains  receiving-room, 
workshop,  rooms  for  male  and  female  attendants, 
newspaper  store,  heating  chamber,  &c.,  and  also  a 
public  lavatory.  The  lavatory,  &c.,  is  finished 
with  cream  and  buff-coloured  glazed  tiles,  and 
the  floor  is  laid  with  red  and  black  Ruabon 
tiles.  The  whole  building  has  been  constructed 
with  concrete  floors  and  steel  roof  couples ; 
and  fire  hydrants  are  placed  on  each  landing. 
The  heating  is  by  means  of  low-pressure  hot-water 
pipes  and  radiators.  The  vitiated  air  is  extracted 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  principal  rooms  on  the 
ground  Hoor  by  fireclay  flues  built  in  the  walls, 
leading  to  shafts  on  the  roof,  on  which  are  placed 
exhaust  ventilators.  The  upper  rooms  are  ventilated 
at  the  centre  of  the  coved  ceiling.  At  the  north-east 
corner  is  a turret,  with  stair  leading  from  basement 
and  other  floors  to  the  roof.  Above  the  roof  the 
stair  terminates  in  a stone-roofed  clock  tower. 
The  following  were  the  contractors  : — Builders, 
Messrs.  Fraser  & Morton,  Perth  ; carpenter  and 
joiner.  Mr.  T.  D.  Falconer,  Perth  ; plumber,  gas- 
fittings,  and  heating,  Messrs.  W.  Frew  & Sons, 
Perth  ; slater,  Mr.  James  Buchan,  Perth  ; plasterer, 
Mr.  A.  NI'Ritchie,  Dundee;  steel  beams,  Messrs. 
Bladen  & Co.,  Glasgow  ; glaziers  and  painters, 
Messrs.  Stalker  & Boyd.  Perth  ; tile  work  and 
mosaic  floors,  Messrs.  Galbraith  & Winton,  Glas- 
gow ; electric  wiring,  Messrs.  Westwood  & Sons, 
Perth  ; smithwork,  Mr.  D.  M'Gregor,  Perth  ; iron- 
mongery and  grates,  Messrs.  Garvie  it  Syme,  Perth  ; 
and  stone  carving  and  marble  work  of  vestibule, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Thomson.  The  Sandeman  memorial 
tablet  and  the  wrought-iron  railing  for  the  stair 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  Bir- 
mingham. The  total  cost  of  the  building,  including 
furnishing,'  has  been  about  14,000/.  Mr.  P.  Camp- 
bell, Perth,  was  the  measurer  ; and  the  architects 
were  Messrs.  Campbell  Douglas  & Morrison, 
Glasgow  ; Mr.  Henderson  was  clerk  of  works. 

Public  Halls,  Neilstox,  Renfrew.— The  new 
halls,  which  are  now  being  erected,  are  situated  in 
the  main  street  of  the  village,  and  are  designed  in 
the  Scottish  Renaissance  style.  On  the  ground 
floor,  at  one  side  is  an  egress  door  from  the  main 
hall  and  a two-light  window  lighting  one  of  the 
rooms,  and  on  the  other  side  a three-light  window. 
On  the  upper  floor,  above  a moulded  sill  course,  are 
two  broad  four-light  and  one  three-light  windows 
lighting  the  lesser  hall,  the  central  window  carried 
higher  into  the  pediment.  On  the  roof-ridge  is  a 
circular  ornamental  ventilating  turret,  with  flat- 
domed  copper  roof.  The  front  is  being  built  of  fine 
red  stone  from  Gatelawbridge  quarry,  and  the  roofs 
are  cuvered  with  light  sea-green  slates,  finished  with 
red  ridge  tiles.  Entering  by  the  central  door,  there 
are  on  either  side  of  vestibule  committee  and  ladies' 
rooms,  and  in  an  inner  vestibule  are  the  two  doors 
to  the  large  hall,  and  a staircase  leading  to  the 
gallery  and  lesser  hall.  The  main  hall  has  coved 
and  panelled  ceiling,  and  half-open  timber  roof.  At 
one  end  is  a small  gallery,  carried  on  a steel  girder, 
and  an  open  platform  at  the  other  end.  The  hall  is 
seated  for  about  430  persons,  with  72  in  the  end 
gallerv.  At  the  platform  end  are  retiring-rooms  for 
lady  and  gentlemen  artistes,  and  an  additional  exit 
door.  The  lesser  hall  occupies  the  upper  floor  of  the 
front  block,  and  accommodates  200  persons,  and  has 
also  a separate  retiring-room.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
John  B.  Wilson,  Glasgow,  and  the  buildings  are 
being  erected  under  his  superintendence  by  the 
following  contractors  : Mason,  Mr.  Hugh  Houston  ; 
wrights,  Messrs.  Bell  & Duguid  ; slater,  Mr.  Wm. 
Patrick  ; plasterer,  Mr.  Wm.  Graydon  ; plumbers, 
Lochrie  & Neilson— all  of  Barrhead  ; and  glaziers, 
Messrs.  Meikle  & Sons,  Glasgow. 

Sanatorium,  Huddersfield. — The  sanatorium 
for  the  accommodation  of  patients  suffering  from 
infectious  diseases,  erected  by  the  Huddersfield 
Corporation  at  Mill  Hill,  Dalton,  was  opened  on  the 
22nd  inst.  The  building  has  been  erected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  of  Messrs.  E.  Thomas  & Sons, 
London,  whose  designs  were  selected  in  competition. 
Situated  about  two  miles  from  the  centre  of 
Huddersfield,  the  sanatorium  stands  very  near  the 
border,  but  within  the  borough.  The  administra- 
tive block,  which  has  a frontage  to  the  north-west, 
is  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  From  the  entrance 
access  is  gained  to  a central  hall,  on  each  side  of 
which  is  a corridor,  one  leading  to  the  rooms  of  the 
staff.  On  the  first  floor  are  nineteen  bedrooms  for 
the  nurses.  The  second  floor  provides  nineteen 
similar  rooms  for  the  servants.  The  rooms  are 
divided  by  corridors,  at  the  end  of  which  are  the 
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lavatories  and  baths.  From  the  administrative 
block  a covered  way  leads  to  the  three  pavilions  for 
the  patients.  One  pavilion  is  for  acute  cases  of 
scarlet  fever.  Thirty  beds  are  provided  in  five 
wards  in  this  block.  A second  paviliorf,  Jauilt  on  the 
same  plan,  is  for  scarlet  fever  convalescent  patients, 
and  the  third  pavilion,  having  similar  arrangements, 
is  for  tvphoid  patients.  The  floors  arp  laid  with 
teak.  At  the  rear  of  the  third  pavllipn  are  the 
laundry  and  mortuary.  The  buildings  \Vi|l  be  heated 
by  hot  water  and  fireplaces,  and  will  bp  lighted  by 
electricity,  but  gas  is  also  laid  on.  Ttye  principal 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  the  following 
firms  : — Masons'  work,  Messrs.  A.  Graham  & Sons, 
Huddersfield,  and  Mr.  A.  Schofield,  Ddlton  ; joiners’ 
work.  Mr.  W.  H.  Pick.  Bradford  ; smiths'  work, 
Messrs.  J.  Bagshaw  & Sons,  Batley  ; slaters'  work, 
Messrs.  T.  Longbottom  & Sons;  plasterers' work, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Jowett  ; plumbers'  work,  Mr.  J.  Marsden  ; 
gasfittings,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Taylor  & Co.  ; glaziers’ 
work,  Messrs.  Crossley  & Bould  ; painters’  work, 
Mr.  A.  Jackson  ; engineers'  work,  Messrp.  Calvert  & 
Co. 

Theatre,  Salford.  — On  the  22nd  inst.,  Mr. 
George  R.  Sims  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  new 
frontage  of  the  Regent  Theatre  and  Assembly. 
Rooms,  Salford.  The  improvements  are  to  be 
carried  out  at  a cost  of  12,000 /.  The  theatre  was 
built  four  years  ago,  and  the  premises  are  now  to 
be  complettd  bv  the  erection  of  an  ornamental 
front  and  an  assembly-room.  Mr.  Frank  Matcham 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  W.  Brown  is  the  builder. 

PAROCHIAL  HALL,  AXF1ELD,  LANCASHIRE.— The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  20th  insf.  of  a new 
parochial  hall  and  Sunday  school  in  connexion  with 
St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude's  Church,  Anfield.  The 
erection,  which  is  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  church, 
will  consist  of  a school-room  83  ft.  by  30  ft.,  a parish 
room  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  two  class-rooms.  The 
whole  of  the  exterior  is  to  be  carried  out  in  grey 
brick  with  buff  brick  and  red  sandstone  dressings, 
in  keeping  with  the  church  building.  The  cost 
of  the  erection  will  be  1,630/.,  the  work  being 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  R.  Owens  & Son,  architects, 
Liverpool  ; while  the  contractors  are  Messrs,  J.  & 
G.  Chappell,  Walton. 

City  Hall,  Belfast.— The  foundation-stone  of 
this  building,  an  illustration  and  a brief  description 
of  which  appeared  in  our  issue  for  June  12,  1897, 
was  laid  on  the  iSth  inst.  The  buildings  are  in 
quadrangular  form,  the  external  dimensions  being 
300  ft.  in  length  and  250  ft.  in  depth,  the  internal 
quadrangle  being  180  ft.  by  130  ft.  A large  portion 
of  the  site  remains  outside  the  City  Hall.  In  the 
internal  arrangements  accommodation  has  been 
provided  for  the  city  officials  and  the  following 
departments  : — Town  Clerk,  City  Surveyor,  Health 
Department,  Accountant,  City  Cashier,  Gas  Depart- 
ment, Electric  Light  Department,  Rate  Offices, 
School  Attendance  Department,  Market  Depart- 
ment. Weights  and  Measures  Department,  &c. 
The  reception-rooms  embrace,  first,  an  apartment, 
measuring  50  ft.  by  30  ft.,  which  will  be  specially 
set  apart  for  receptions  ; next,  the  council-chamber, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  70  ft.  by  38  ft., 
together  with  the  following  : — Ante-room,  robing- 
room,  writing-room,  banquet-hall  (70  ft.  by  38  ft.), 
and  three  apartments  for  the  Lord  Mayor  exclusively 
— viz.,  his  reception-room,  parlour,  and  retiring- 
room.  The  building  is  being  erected  by  Messrs.  H. 
& J.  Martin,  Limited.  Belfast.  Messrs.  Thomas  & 
Son,  of  London,  are  the  architects. 

Palace  Theatre,  Aberdeen.— The  new  Palace 
Theatre,  Bridge-place,  Aberdeen  (which  will  take 
the  place  of  the  People's  Palace,  destroyed  by  fire), 
was  opened  on  Monday.  There  is  accommodation 
for  3,000,  and  the  total  cost  has  been  about  15,000/. 
It  is"  a granite  building,  and  is  fireproof  throughout. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Rust.  The  following  were 
the  contractors  : — Mason,  George  Hall ; carpenter, 
George  Jamieson  ; plumber,  John  Campbell  ; plas- 
terer, George  Gibb  ; slaters,  McGregor  & Shand  ; 
painters  and  glaziers,  G.  Donald  & Sons  ; ironwork, I 
Jas.  Abernethv  & Co.  : heating,  Shirras,  Laing  &, 
Co  ; electric  lighting,  P.  C.  Middleton  & Co.  ; all  of 
Aberdeen  ; upholstering,  furnishing,  and  decorative, 
work,  A.  R.  Dean  & Co.,  Birmingham  ; stage, 
scenery,  Kelly,  Wilkins,  & Co.,  Liverpool.  The 
clerks  of  works  were — first,  Mr.  Alex.  Cruickshank, 
and  subsequently  Mr.  John  McWilliam. 

New  Buildings,  Burton-on-Trent.— The  Bur- 
ton-on-Trent  Co-operative  Society,  Limited,  arei 
about  to  build  a range  of  stables,  caretaker's  house,; 
and  boundarv  walls  at  Shobnall-street  on  land 
recently  purchased  by  them  from  the  L.N.W.RJ 
Company.  Mr.  W.  A.  Stevenson,  has  secured  the  con- 
tract for  2.355/.,  and  Mr.  R.  Stevenson.  Burton-on-: 
Trent,  is  the  architect.  Plans  are  also  in  course  of 
preparation  for  a range  of  shops,  offices,  store-rooms,! 
and  concert  hall,  to  be  erected  in  Byrkley-street. 

St.  Cuthberts  Parish  Hall,  Durham.— On 
the  25th  inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  St.  Cuthbert'sl 
new  Parish  Hall,  Durham,  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Darwini 
I of  Drvburn.  The  site  is  at  Framwellgate  Head,  ai 
the  junction  of  Framwellgate  and  Sidegate.  Tht 
hall  will  be  used  in  the  dual  capacity  of  mission 
I hall  and  Sunday  schools,  also  for  social  gatherings; 

It  will  be  25  ft.  broad  and  52  ft.  long.  The  archil 
1 tects  are  Messrs.  Plummer  & Burrell,  of  Newcastle 
and  Durham  ; and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  C.  W' 
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Gibson,  of  Durham.  The  entire  cost  will  be  about 

700/. 

Proposed  New  Law  Courts,  Leeds.— We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  the  Leeds  Corporation  are  turning 
attention  to  the  need  for  new  and  more  commodious 
Law  Courts,  and  that  it  is  probable  they  will  face 
towards  Victoria-square  and  take  the  place  of  the 
mean  buildings  which  now  face  the  front  of  the 
Town  Hall.  Some  such  improvement  is  what  we 
have  several  times  recommended. 

The  Royal  Ear  Hospital,  Soho.— We  are  in- 
formed that  the  Building  Committee  have  approved 
Mr.  A.  O.  Collard's  plans  and  designs  for  new  build- 
ings to  be  erected,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  9,000/.,  on 
a site  in  Dean-street,  recently  bought  for  4,200/. 
This  hospital,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  was 
founded,  under  Royal  patronage,  as  the  “ Royal 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,”  in  1S16,  in 
Dean-street,  whence,  in  1876,  it  migrated  to  a house, 
its  present  quarters,  in  Frith-street,  where,  seven 
years  later,  an  in-patients’  department  with  a chil- 
dren s ward,  were  opened.  In  view  of  increasing 
requirements  and  the  scanty  accommodation  afforded 
by  the  existing  house,  ah  effort  is  being  made  to 
provide  more  suitable  premises,  towards  which  sub- 
scriptions are  much  needed. 

St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  Glasgow.  — This 
church,  which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Hinshaw- 
street  and  Doncaster-street,  near  New  City-road,  has 
been  opened.  The  entrance  is  in  Doncaster-street. 
The  gable  of  the  church  has  three  lancet  lights 
divided  by  splayed  buttresses,  and  a wheel  window  ir: 
the  apex  of  the  gable,  the  gable  being  flanked  by  but- 
tresses, terminated  with  moulded  gablets.  There  is  a 
spacious  entrance  hall  and  staircase,  the  floor  being 
laid  with  Corsehill  pavement.  The  entrance  to 
hall  and  vestry  is  to  the  east  of  the  church.  The 
elevation  to  Hinshaw-street  is  divided  into  four 
bays.  The  total  accommodation  in  area  and  gallery 
is  840.  The  pulpit  and  choir  are  approached  by 
stone  steps,  and  the  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tile. 
The  hall  is  parallel  with  the  church,  and  is  lighted 
from  the  roof,  and  has  accommodation  for  300.  The 
church  and  hall  are  heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  low- 
pressure  system.  The  masonry  is  of  Montgrennan 
stone,  the  roofs  being  covered  with  red  Staffordshire 
tiles.  The  total  cost,  including  price  of  site  and 
cost  of  extra  foundations,  is  8,000/.  The  tradesmen 
were  : mason  and  wright  work,  Messrs.  W.  Shaw  & 
Son  ; A.  & D.  Mackay,  for  slater  work  ; Mitchell  & 
Davis,  for  plaster  work  ; Colin  Turner,  for  plumber 
work  ; C.  & J.  Malloch,  for  glass  work  ; and  J. 
Singer  & Son,  Frome,  Somersetshire,  for  gas-fittings. 
Mr.  W.  F.  M'Gibbon  was  the  architect. 
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SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Water  Supply,  Harrogate.— Alderman  Fortune 
(Chairman  of  the  Water  Committee)  on  the  17th 
inst.  cut  the  first  sod  in  connexion  with  the  Scargill 
reservoir.  The  engineer  is  Mr.  Dixon. 

The  Wallasey  Water  Scheme.— A special 
meeting  of  the  Wallasey  Urban  District  Council  in 
committee  was  held  on  the  17th  inst.  at  the  public 
offices,  Egremont,  to  consider  the  proposed  new 
water  scheme  for  the  district,  by  which  it  is  sug- 
gested to  secure  a supply  of  water  from  Flintshire. 
Mr.  Deacon,  the  engineer  appointed  to  prepare 
plans,  stated  that  the  cost  was  more  likely  to  be 
aver  than  under  the  estimated  sum  of  465,000/.  The 
majority  of  members  present  were  of  opinion  that 
sufficient  time  had  not  been  taken  to  consider  the 
subject,  and  the  matter  was  referred  back  to  the 
committee  for  further  consideration. 

Pollution  OF  THE  Mersey.— At  the  meeting  of 
he  Manchester  Rivers  Committee  on  the  17th  inst. 
he  question  was  raised  of  the  proposed  attempt  on 
he  part  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  to  prevent  the 
vlanchester  Corporation  from  discharging  the  con- 
ents  of  the  sludge  steamer  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Jersey.  The  Rivers  Committee  of  the  Corporation 
expressed  considerable  surprise  at  the  proposed  pro- 
edure,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  only 
eposit  sludge  far  out  at  sea,  beyond  a point  where 
t dan  affect  the  city  of  Liverpool,  whereas  the  Liver- 
'Ool  Corporation  not  only  pour  their  crude  sewage 
ito  the  Mersey  close  to  the  Landing-stage,  but  also 
ischarge  all  the  solid  refuse  of  the  city  at  the  same 
oint  at  which  the  sludge  is  deposited  from  the 
lanchester  steamer.  The  Chairman  and  Deputy- 
hairman  were  instructed  by  the  committee  to  safe- 
uard  the  interests  of  Manchester  in  this  matter,  and 
necessary  to  take  joint  action  with  the  Ship  Canal 
uthorities.  A letter  was  read  from  the  Local 
■overnment  Board  granting  authority  for  the  bor- 
>wing  of  110,570/.  for  the  purpose  of  sewage  and 
;wage  disposal.  This  is  a part  of  170,000/.  spent 
( the  old  Rivers  Committee,  and  for  which  borrow- 
g powers  had  not  previously  been  obtained. 

Street  Improvements,  Blackpool. — A Local 
overnment  Board  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Black- 
>ol  Town  Hall  recently  by  Colonel  W.  Langton 
>ke,  M.Inst.C.E.  The  application  made  by  the 
jrporation  was  for  sanction  to  borrow  3,641/.  for 
arks  of  private  street  improvements  and  1,063/.  for 
irket  purposes.  The  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  J. 
olstenholme,  explained  the  necessary  works. 

Leeds  and  its  Sewage  System.— A report  was 
esented  to  the  Streets  and  Sewerage  Committee 
its  meeting  on  the  19th  nst.  with  reference  to  J 


the  result  of  the  experiment  with  the  Dibdin  system 
at  Knostrop,  which  was  recently  adopted  by  the 
Council.  The  treatment  of  the  sewage  had,  it  was 
stated,  given  every  indication  of  the  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  dil ficulty  of  dealing  with  so  large  an 
accumulation  of  sewage  per  day. 

Caerphilly  Sewerage  Scheme.— The  Local 
Government  Board  have  sanctioned  the  scheme 
promoted  by  the  Caerphilly  Urban  Council  for 
draining  Caerphilly,  Llanbradach,  Aber,  and  Sen- 
ghenydd,  and  sewage  disposal,  in  respect  of  which 
it  was  proposed  to  borrow  36,000/.  The  district 
proposed  to  be  drained  by  this  scheme  is  about 
1 7,000  acres.  The  scheme  is  in  two  sections,  viz., 
Rhymney  Valley  and  the  Aber  Valley.  The  engineer 
is  Mr  Harpur. 

Sewage  Works,  Hornsey.— On  the  20th  inst.  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Bicknell,  one  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  Inspectors,  held  an  inquiry  into  an  applica- 
tion from  the  Hornsey  District  Council  to  borrow 
1,876/.  for  works  of  sewage  and  surface-water 
drainage,  1,464/.  for  street  improvements,  and  580/. 

for  works  of  paving.  Mr.  Lovegrove,  the  Survey 

explained  the  nature  of  the  proposed  works. 

“Genesis  ok  Street  Mud.”— At  the  close  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
Cardiff  Corporation  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  Harpur, 
the  Borough  Engineer,  asked  permission  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  articles  which 
had  recently  appeared  in  a contemporary  under  the 
heading,  “The  Genesis  of  Street  Mud,”  and  par- 
ticularly to  point  out  discrepancies  in  reports  pur- 
porting to  come  from  Professor  Elliott.  The 
Mayor  said  that  nothing  that  had  been  said  had  in 
the  slightest  degree  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
members  in  the  advice  given  to  the  Corporation  by 
the  Borough  Engineer. 

Aberdeen  Water  Supply.— The  Water  Com- 
mittee of  Aberdeen  Town  Council  have  requested 
Mr.  G.  Gordon  Jenkins,  of  Messrs.  Jenkins  & Marr 
C.E.  and  architects,  Aberdeen,  to  assist  Mr.  W. 
Dyack,  Borough  Surveyor,  in  making  a survey  and 
reporting  on  the  cost  of  obtaining  a water  supply 
lor  the  city  from  the  River  Avon  at  Inchrory,  and 
as  to  the  route. 

Aberdeen  Sewerage  Scheme.— The  report  by 
Mr.  Mansergh,  engineer,  London,  who  was  con- 
sulted on  this  subject,  has  been  presented.  It  deals 
with  the  complete  sewerage  system  of  the  city — 
the  whole  scheme  to  cost  187,105/.,  and  the  works 
to  be  begun  at  once,  112,495/.  The  expense  of  the 
scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Dyack,  Borough  Sur- 
veyor, was  164,490/.  The  Town  Council's  Sewerage 
Committee,  having  considered  the  subject,  resolved 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  the  necessary  powers  to 
carry  out  the  following  works  :— High-level  sewers, 
11,000/.;  Girdleness  outfall,  47,750/.;  low-level 
sewers,  7,670/.  ; Ferryhill  storm  - water  culvert, 
8,200/. ; Tile  Burn  storm-water  culvert,  5,500/.  ; 
other  storm-water  overflows,  1,025/.  ; connecting 
sewers  at  Hutcheon-street,  Millburn-street,  and 
Torry,  8,ro ol.  ; Don  Valiev  outfall,  10,500/. — total, 
99'745l-  This  motion  was  carried  by  six  votes  to' 
two  against  an  amendment  to  carry  out  Mr 
Mansergh's  scheme  in  full. 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE. — In  spite  of  the  unfavourable  report  of 
the  Commission  de  Voirie,  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris  voted  last  Saturday  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land  necessary  to  keep  an  open  space  before  the 
Cluny  Museum  and  the  new  Sorbonne.  The  price 
was  1,200,000  fr.,  of  which  half  will  be  paid  by  the 
State  ; and  the  Municipality  will  undertake  the  for- 
mation of  a new  square  on  the  site. Considerable 

interest  has  been  excited  by  the  exhibition,  at  the 
Georges  Petit  Gallery,  of  the  works  of  an  American 

painter  Mr.  George  Innes. A new  infirmary  for 

the  aged  is  shortly  to  be  built  at  Dieppe. At  the 

Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  the  question  of  the  suc- 
cessor to  M.  Lenepveu  is  already  being  considered  • 
the  names  most  spoken  of  are  those  of  MM  Har- 
pignies,  Roybet,  Henri  Martin,  Rochegrosse,  and 

Carnere.  A fine  marble  bust  of  Alexandre 

Dumas,  by  M.  Moncel,  has  just  been  placed 

m the  vestibule  of  the  library  of  the  Institute 

The  jury  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  commis- 
sioned to  adjudicate  on  the  competition  in  the  First 
Class  of  Architecture  has  awarded  a Premiere 
Medaille  to  M.  Auguste  Perret,  pupil  of  MM 
Guadet  and  Raulin.  The  subject  was  " A Country 

House.’ The  “ Societe  Industrielle  "of  Orleans  has 

opened  a competition  for  the  construction  of  artisans' 

dwellings  in  that  city. The  death  is  announced, 

at  the  age  of  ior,  of  M.  Frederic  Moreau,  who  had 
acquired  an  archaeological  reputation  for  the 
excavations  which  he  had  carried  on  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  l’Aisne,  as  well  as  by  a collection  which  was 
well  known  both  to  French  and  foreign  antiquaries 
——The  death  is  also  announced,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight,  of  M.  Alphonse  Goutes,  former  city  architect  of 
Montpellier.  He  was  a pupil  of  Questel,  and  was 
Professor  at  the  Arts  School  at  Montpellier,  and 
Member  of  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes. 

* 1 

Burns  Statue,  Leith. — The  Burns  statue  for 
Leith  has  been  erected  at  the  junction  of  Bernard- 
street  and  Constitution-street.  The  artist  was  Mr 
D W.  Stevenson  R.SA  Edinbui  h 


MISCELLANEOUS . 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements 

—In  consequence  of  their  present  offices  at  17' 
Great  George-street  being  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment, Messrs.  Howe  & Eversfield  (auctioneers)  have 
temporarily  removed  to  No.  19,  Great  George- 
street.  b 

Glasgow  Building  Regulations. — The  Cor- 
poration Building  Regulations  Committee  met  on 
the  19th  inst.,  and  received  reports  from  the  various 
departments  on  the  question  of  improved  by-laws 
for  budding  regulation  in  Glasgow.  It  was  agreed 
to  make  a synopsis  of  these  reports,  and  hold 
another  meeting  to  consider  whether  it  will  be 
possible  in  a Bill  this  Session  to  deal  with  all  the 
points  raised. 

St.  Michael,  Bassishaw,  Church.— In  pursu- 
ance of  a scheme  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Union  of  Benehces  Acts,  the  living  of  St.  Michael 
in  Basinghall-street,  has  been  united  to  that  of  St' 
Lawrence  Jewry.  The  church  of  the  latter  parish 
has  served,  since  its  re-building  by  Wren,  for  the 
united  parishes  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Milk-street  ; we  understafid  that  under 
the  scheme  the  demolition  of  St.  Michael’s  church 
will  soon  be  proceeded  with.  It  was  erected  (1676-0) 
by  Wren,  at  a cost  of  2,823/.,  on  the  site  of  th 


1 , on  me  site  ot  the 

church  re-built  circa  1450,  by  John  Burton  and  his 
wife  Agnes,  to  replace  the  original  one  whereof  the 
jatronage  in  the  twelfth  century  belonged  to  the 
orior  and  canons  of  St.  Bartholomew,  West  Smith- 
held.  In  1246  Henry  III.  gave  the  advowson  to 
Adam  Basing,  son  of  Salomon  Basing  (Lord  Mayor 
in  1216-17)  a member  of  the  family  after  whom  the 
ward  and  the  street  are  commonly  considered  to  take 
their  name.*  The  church  is  plainly  designed  • the 
main  body,  measuring  70  ft.  by  50  ft.,  is  of  brick  ; 
the  tower  is  that  of  the  former  structure  The 
tower— latterly  faced  with  cement— has  stone  win- 
dow dressings  and  angle  piers  ; it  has  four  stories 
the  top  stage  has  a cornice,  and  a blocked  parapet 
with  pine-apples  at  the  angles  ; from  within  the 
parapet  rises  a leaden  lantern,  octagonal  on  plan 
having  buttresses  in  the  upper  stage,  which  carries 
a concaved  sp.relet  and  vane.  Corinthian  columns 
divide  the  interior  into  three  aisles,  the  camerated 
f-ei11‘,ng’nMhaPe.d  into  PaneIs-  has  side  openings  for 
\lZht-  1?erlabours  of  Dr‘  Thom-'ls  Wharton  during 
the  Great  Plague  were  commemorated  by  a finely 
sculptured  tablet,  erected  after  his  death  in  1673  • in 
the  church  were  buried  John  and  Agnes  Burton,  and 
the  following  Lord  Mayors-Sir  James  Yarford 
(elected  1519),  in  a chapel  he  built  for  himself  on  the 
choirs  north  side  ; Sir  Richard  Gresham  (1537)  and 
Sir  John  Gresham  (1547).  sons  of  John  Gresham,  of 
Holt,  co.  Norfolk  ; Sir  Wolstane  Dixie  (1585),  son  of 
Thomas  Dixie,  of  Catworth,  Hunts  ; and  Sir 
Leonard  Halliday  (1605). 

Accident  at  the  Kensington  Theatre  —On 
the  24th  inst.  an  accident  happened  at  the  new 
Kemungton  theatre  which  is  in  course  of  erection  at 
Kennington-park-road.  During  the  day  two  joists 
measuring  la  ft.  by  6 ft.,  had  been  placed  in  position 
in  the  stage  work,  but  had  not  been  fixed.  Shortly 
before  six  o’clock  some  men  employed  by  Messrs 
Cawdrey  & Co.  were  engaged  in  carrying  timber 
over  the  joists,  when  one  of  the  beams  snapped  in 
the  middle,  causing  them  to  fall  a considerable 
M'Dl,nCe,  .‘if-  “°?r1,beJ°"'.  A carpenter  named 
M Phee  had  his  skull  fractured,  the  other  men 
escaping  with  slight  injuries.  M’Phee  was  conveyed 
f?  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  where  he  was  detained 
little  hope  being  entertained  of  his  recovery. 

Queen’s  Statue  for  Dundee, — The  red  granite 
pedestal  for  the  bronze  statue  of  the  Queen  for 
Jundee,  lias  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Bower  & 
fiorence  Aberdeen,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Hadden  A.  Bower,  architect.  The  sculptor  is 
Mr.  Harry  Bates,  and  the  total  cost  of  statue  and 
pedestal  will  be  about  a, 500/.  The  figure  is  in  a 
sitting  posture,  the  left  hand  supporting  the  orb 
and  in  the  right  there  will  be  a spray  of  laurel. 

Public  Improvements,  Egremont Mr  w 

O.  E.  Meade-King,  M.Inst.C.E.,  held  an  inquiry  on 
the  14th  mat  at  the  Public  Offices,  Egremong  regard- 
ing an  application  by  the  Wallasey  Urban  Diftrict 
Council  for  permission  to  borrow  (1)  40,000/.  for  gas 
purposes,  (2)  1,790/.  for  street  improvements,  and  (3) 
1,198/.  for  fire  brigade  purposes.  There  WM  no  on! 
position,  evidence  in  support  of  the  applications 
being  given  by  the  following  officials  : — Messrs  I I 
Burnley  (accountant),  j,  H.  Crowther  (gas  engineer); 
and  W.  H.  1 ravers  (surveyor).  ° 

A New  Lining  Material.— The  “ North  Euro- 
pean Compo  Board  Company  "(Denmark)  send  us  a 
description  and  specimen  of  their  new  material 
Compo-Board,  for  lining  walls,  ceilings  and  floors 
It  is  made  up  in  boards  j in.  thick,  consisting  of  five 
layers  viz  : two  of  damp-proof  closely  "pressed 
paper  board,  one  of  a core  of  wood  in  sections,  «,e 
grain  running  in  different  directions,  the  two  other 
layers  or  a fireproof  cementing  material  between 
the  wood  and  the  two  paper  layers.  From  the 
specimen  sent  to  us,  it  certainly  appears  to  be  a 
very  solid  and  strong  material,  and  likely  to  be  an 
efficient  protector  against  cold  and  damp,  though 

* Some  hold  that  “Bassishaw”  relates  to  the  Bassetts' 


S'  J“anfSna"rCl^dJ  *■«•«■*  M*  “ Lombards  ” in'Vhe 
Hundred  Rolls  of  a Edward  I.  ; their  tom,  house  stood  in 
Basinghall-street.  ™ 1,1 
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we  hardly  fancy  that  it  can  he,  as  stated,  “ cheaper 
than  plaster."  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  method  of 
fixing  it  to  the  wall. 

A Brick  Carrier. — Messrs.  Henry  Fearncombe 
& Co.  (Wolverhampton)  send  us  an  illustration  of  a 
useful  and  safe  form  of  brick  carrier,  consisting  of 
two  iron  frames  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  one 
of  them  opening  to  admit  eight  bricks,  and  fastening 
with  a hasp  ; a staple  is  fixed  on  the  top  to  take  a 
hook  and  chain  for  carrying  the  whole.  It  is  simple 
and  strong,  and  seems  perfectly  safe.  It  is  called 
the  “ Phccnix  Brick  Carrier." 

Braided  Cotton  Sash  Line.— We  have  re- 
ceived a sample  and  description  of  the  “ Samson  " 
solid  braided  cotton  sash  line  (no  maker's  name 
attached).  It  is  made  with  the  strands  doubling  on 
each  other  and  running  through  close  to  the  centre, 
and  claims  to  have  greater  resistance  to  wear  than 
twisted,  cable  laid,  or  hollow  braided  line.  We 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  it  in  working, 
but  it  looks  a very  strong  and  compact  cord. 

Explosion  in  Wellington-street,  Strand.— 
An  explosion  occurred  in  Wellington-street.  Strand, 
on  Wednesday,  near  the  Bow-street  end.  It  was 
found  that  an  electric  light  box,  which  lies  flush  with 
the  pavement,  had  been  blown  out,  and  the  roadway 
for  a distance  of  several  feet  ripped  up.  The  iron 
cover  of  the  box  was  hurled  a considerable  distance 
in  the  air. 

Sepulchral  Slab,  Rand.— The  Rev.  J.  D.  Spain 
writes  to  us  that  the  slab  illustrated  in  our  last 
issue  was  drawn  by  his  son,  Mr.  J.  E.  Spain,  whom 
we  described  as  “Rector"  in  brackets.  1 he  letter 
we  received  with  the  drawing  was  apparently 
written  by  the  Rector,  and  did  not  state  clearly  who 
the  drawing  was  by. 


company  from  raising  the  gasholder  on  its  north 
side  to  a height  of  more  than  68  ft.  from  the  ground. 
He  further  awarded  the  plaintiff  340/.  damages  as 
against  all  the  defendants  for  the  injury  which  had 
been  done. 

Mr.  Bardswell  now  said  he  appeared  for  Messrs. 
Holme  & King,  and  his  application  was  that  the 
appeal  which  had  been  entered  should  be  adjudged 
as  brought  by  the  defendant  gas  company,  and  that 
his  client's  appeal  should  be  allowed  to  stand  post- 
poned until  their  lordships  gave  judgment  in  that 
appeal.  The  appeal  of  the  gas  company  covered 
the  appeal  of  Messrs.  Holme  & King,  so  that  if  the 
gas  companv  won  on  their  appeal  his  clients  would 
win,  and  if  'the  gas  company  lost  they  would  lose. 
Therefore,  to  save  time  and  expense,  his  clients  were 
desirous  not  to  go  on  with  their  appeal  until  the 
other  appeal  was  heard.  He  (counsel)  consented  to 
abide  by  their  lordships'  judgment  in  the  first  appeal, 
and  not  to  offer  one  single  argument. 

Mr.  B.  Pollock,  on  behalf  of  the  respondents,  said 
he  did  not  object  if  there  was  an  understanding  that 
there  should  not  be  two  hearings. 

Upon  this  undertaking  of  Messrs.  Holme  & 
King  their  lordships  allowed  the  application. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Briskness  jn  the  Building  Trades.— The  car- 
pentry and  joinery  trades,  both  in  the  “ house  and 
fifnnrtments.  are  at  present  in  a \ 


-ship”  departments,  are  at  present  in  a very 
flourishing  condition.  This  satisfactory  state  of 
things  is  due  to  the  exceptional  acti\it>  in  the 
general  building  industry  and  also  in  the  shipyards. 
As  illustrating  the  briskness  just  now  prevailing,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  has  only  }yi  out-of-work 
members  out  of  a total  o 55,19°.  represent  ng  a 
proportion  of  only  ttvo-ttnrds  per  cent-,  whilst  it 
1 r , 1. . il.nl  fhf.  f'mnmes  an 


CASES  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
ACT. 


Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  H.  R.  Kenwood  on“  Infectious  Diseases  and  Methods 
of  Disinfection.”  8 p.m. 

Glasgow  and  West  0/  Scotland  Technical  College 
(. Architectural  Craftsman's  Society). — Mr.  W.  Vic’’rc 
" Decorative  Stone  Work.”  8 p.m. 


Saturday,  Novemher  5. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers). — Inspection  at  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
Water  Works,  Hampton.  . . 

British  Institute  <f  Certified  Carpenters.— Visit  to  the 
Carlton  Hotel.”  3 p.m.  Meeting  at  Carpenters’  Hall. 
6 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS  : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 
Open  to  opposition  until  December  5. 
[1897]  19,637.— Screwdrivers  : M.  Wyatt.- 


On  the  25th  inst.  Mr.  N.  W.  Hedges,  of  Orpingley- 
road,  Seven  Sisters-road,  was  summoned  by  Mr.  J. 
Goodchild,  the  District  Surveyor  of  East  Islington, 
for  erecting  a roof  at  his  steam  joinery  works 
entirely  composed  of  combustible  material  and 
without  giving  notice  as  required  by  the  London 
Building  Act.  He  had  on  a former  occasion  erected 
a similar  roof  and  taken  it  down  on  notice  being 
served  on  him,  and  now  contended  that  it  was  only 
a timber  stage.  Mr.  Horace  Smith  considered  it 
very  dangerous  and  imposed  the  full  penalty  of  40s. 
and  23s.  costs.  _ „ ....  , 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  W.  Fuller,  builder,  of 
Avenell-road,  Highbury,  was  summoned  by  the 
same  Surveyor  for  rebuilding  a bay  without  giving 
notice  as  required  bv  the  same  act.  The  defendant 
had  denied  having  done  any  work  at  the  house  in 
question  until  compelled  to  admit  it,  and  Mr.  Horace 
Cmid.  irm-uv3prl  the  full  nenaltv  of  40s.  and  12s.  Od. 


countries  are  responsible  for  one-third  of  the  number 
on  benefit.  In  the  Manchester  district  there  are 
less  than  one-half  per  cent,  on  donation,  trade  in 
all  the  leading  centres  is  reported  as  satisfactory, 
may  be  added  that  the  Society  contributed  2,29 ^ to 
the  miners  and  others  in  South  Wales  during  the 
recent  dispute.— Liverpool  Mercury. 

Barry  Masons'  Lock-out.- A specLally-sum- 
moned  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Barr) 
branch  of  the  Operative  Stone  Masons  Society  was 
held  on  the  19th  inst.  for  the  purpose  °f  con- 
sidering the  proposals  of  the  Barry  Master 
Builders'  Association  to  terminate  the  lock-out 
now  existing  in  the  district.  The  Conciliation 
Committee  had  met  on  the  rsth  mst.,  when 
the  masters  offered  to  withdraw  the  lock-out 
notices  provided  the  men  agreed  to  return  to  work, 
and  that  they  would  raise  no  objection  to  the  non- 
Society  men  who  were  at  present  engaged.  These 
proposals  were  considered  on  the  19th,  but  the 
masons  unanimously  refused  to  accede  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  masters. 


Smith  imposed  the  full  penalty  of  40s.  and 
costs. 

Mr.  Goodchild  stated  that  he  had  only  on  a very 
few  occasions  asked  for  a penalty,  but  it  was  neces- 
sarv  to  warn  builders  that  even  small  works  require 
notice,  as  sometimes  when  done  without  super- 
vision they  had  to  be  redone  in  a year  or  two,  and 
the  magistrate  remarked  “ Yes,  and  at  great  expense. 


r moisture  from 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  October  28. 


LEGAL. 


INJURY  TO  BUILDINGS  THROUGH 
EXCAVATIONS : 


application  by  the  contractors. 

The  case  of  Jordeson  n thc_S„tlon,|SouthcoateS, 


and  Drypoo'  Gas  Company  and  Holme  & King 
Sme  brfore  the  Court  of  Appeal  composed  of  the 
Saster  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Chr tty  and 
VmJghan  Williams,  on  the  24th  mat.  on  the 
application  ot  the  defendants  Messrs.  Holme  , 
K the  contractors,  to  abide  the  result  of  a 
Brought  by  the  other  deiendants,  the  gas 
PPi,  S a decision  of  Mr.  Justice  North  in 
Se  Chancery  Division  on  August  4 last ; reported 
the  Builder  of  February  It)  and  August  13.  It 

may  be  remembered  that  the  plaintiff  brought  h.s 

action  for  an  injunction  against  the  gas  company 
aCt,  L damages  against  all  the  detendants  in 
respect  of  injury  caused  to  his  cottnges  and  land  at 
Huh  in  consequence  of  subsidence  caused  by  the 
■Ih.lratval  of  water  and  sand  in  suspension 
withdrawal n[0  ^ ^ ^ th(_  defendants 

‘ ’ for  the  purpose  of  1'r'n- 


The  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  J.  E.  Newberry 
, “Excavations  at  Thebes.”  Illustrated  by  Lantern 

V leW'otitary°/nstitule  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  j.  F.  J.  Sykes  on  “Objects  and  Methods  of  Inspec- 
tion, Nuisances,  &c.”  8 p.m. 


Saturday,  October  29. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Inspectors). — Inspection  at  Express  Dairy  Company  s 
Farm,  College  Farm,  Finchley.  3 P-m- 

London  and  Provincial  Builders  Loir  men  s Asso- 
ciation (Memorial  Hall , /J.C.j.-Monthly  Meeting.  7.30 


p.m 


Monday,  October  31. 


Sanitary  Institute  (Lectut 
Professor  W.  H.  Corlield  on 
Water,  Pollution  of  Water.” 


■s  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
“ Water  Supply,  Drinking 


Tuesday,  November  i. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Address  by  Mr.  W.  H- 
Preece  C.B.,  F.K.S.,  the  President,  and  Presentation 
of  Medals  and  Prizes  awarded  by  the  Council.  Reception 
by  the  President  in  the  Library  after  the  meeting,  o p.m. 

* Northampton  Institute,  Clerkcnwell.—Hlx.  I.  Bond  or 

“ The  Geometrical  Period.”  R n m 


8 p.m 

Wednesday,  November  i 


Royal  Archaeological  Institute  oj  Great 
Ireland  — (1)  “ Amber  from  various  Places,  by  Professor 
T.  McKenny  Hughes,  M. A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  ; (2)  Paper 
by  Mr.  Edward  Peacock,  F.S.A.  4 P-m;  r 

British  A rchcrolcgical  Association.—  lhc  Kev.  Umsar 
Cnine  on  “ Our  Cities  Sketched  500  \ ears  Ago.  8 p.m. 
Builders  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. 

Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m.  , 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers). — (1)  Inspection  at  Disinfecting  Station, 
Chelsea,  3 P-m.  5 (a)  Lecture  by  Dr  A.  Hill.  8 p.i 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Society 
son  on  “ Municipal  Buildings.”  8 p.....  . 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Address  by  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, Mr.  J.  A.  Brodie.  8 p.m. 


began  to  excavate 


sunk  gasholder  tank,  the  plaintiff 


Sgence  in  not  adopting  the  best  known  methods 
of  damming  back  the  water  and  silt  during  the 
ooerabon  of  constructing  the  tank  The  plaintiff 
alscreomplained  that  the  gasholder,  when  erected  and 
^flated  to  the  proposed  height  of  over  too  ft.,  would 
; rerirre  with  the  access  of  light  to  his  cottages,  and 
,nt  this  issue  Mr.  Justice  North  found  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  granted  an  injunction  restraining  the  gas 


-Mr.  J.  A.  William- 


Thursday,  November  3. 

Carpenters'  Half  London  WeiU  (Free  Lectures  on 
Building  ami  Sanitary  Construction.)— Ptotesor  Banister 
Fletcher  on  “Sanitary  Construction,  Warming,  and  Ven- 
tilation.”— II.  7-3°  P-m. 

Friday,  November  4. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section.— Messrs. 
F.  M.  Elgood,  A.  R.  Jemmett,  and  H.  V.  Lanchester.  on 
“ Modern  Architectural  Tendencies,  as  Illustrated  by  Con- 
temporary Work.”  8 p.m. 


For  the 

handle  is  substituted  a loop  to  admit  of  a firm  grip  on  a 
plain  cross-handle  ; to  the  bar  or  shank  is  affixed  a move- 
able  sleeve  with  flange  for  a hand-grasp,  and,  instead  of 
the  usual  termination  111  a single  sharpened  edge,  is  affixed 
an  appliance  for  holding  bits  and  similar  tools. 

22,101.— Levelling  Staves:  J.  E.  Bach.— Within  the 
frame  of  the  staff  is  a graduated  tape  tightly  distended, 
between  two  pulleys  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  staff,  and 
exposed  lo  view  on  the  staff’s  front ; the  tape  can  be  moved 
throughout  its  entire  length  by  teeth  in  the  lower  pulley 
which  fit  into  punctures  in  the  tape  or  in  a chain  attached 
thereto ; in  operation,  the  staff  is  held  on  a place  whose 
altitude  is  known  or  assumed,  the  surveyor  directs  his 
levelling  instrument  upon  it  and  signals  to  his  assistant  to 
raise  or  lower  the  tape  until  the  altitude  is  read  on  the 
scale  when  he  signals  the  assistant  to  clamp  the  tape. 

22,784. — Window  Sashes  or  Frames  : J.  Matthew 
J.  T.  Buckley.— To  dispense  with  cords,  weights,  or  coun- 
terbalances of  every  kind  are  contrived  two  frames  or 
sashes  in  a casing  which  has  one  groove  or  race  arranged 
so  that  the  sashes  when  in  position  may  slide  or  run  in  line, 
and  having  an  opening  at  its  two  upright  and  opposite 
sides  to  communicate  with  the  cavity  in  the  wall  ; in  line 
with  the  bottom  of  the  two  sashes  jis  provided,  on  each  side 
of  the  casing,  a trough,  extending  into  the  wall-cavity,  for 
receiving  the  sashes  which  have  runners  or  pulli 

troughs  are  intended  to  collect  water  

without. 

24,757. — Convertible  Open  and  Close  Fire-ranges  : 

C.  Mills. — A hood  or  canopy  for  covering  and  uncovering 
the  opening  through  which  the  fire  gases  pass  is  adapted  to 
be  opened  and  closed  by  the  action  upon  the  hood  of  a bent 
lever  arm  operated  by  the  movement  of  the  fire-cover. 

24,969. — Ventilating  Water-closets:  W.  Dalton. 
—A  grooved  rim  is  shaped  so  that,  when  fitted  to  the  top 
of  the  basin,  the  overlapping  groove  shall  allow  a current 
of  air  to  circulate  freely  and  collect  the  fumes  for  convey- 
ance away  through  an  outlet-draught  pipe  attached  to  the 
grooved  rim  ; for  ingress  of  air  to  the  rim  its  plates  are 
perforated  for  pipes  communicating  directly  through  the 
closet  walls  with  the  atmosphere  outside. 

25,428. — Extension  Ladders:  S.  T.  Waggoner. — The 
sides  of  one  ladder-section  travel  between  the  sides  of  the  ■ 
other  section  ; on  the  sides  are  bolted  a pair  of  brackets  to 
receive  the  diminished  ends  of  a spindle  having  a pair  of  I 
pawls  rigidly  mounted  thereon,  whose  outer  ends  take 
under  the  rungs  of  and  support  the  inner  section  ; one 
knotted  end  of  a rope  passes  through  a screw-eye  in  the 
underside  of  the  lowest  rung  of  the  outer  section,  and  the 
rope  is  taken  up  to  a sheave  at  the  upper  section's  upper  i 
end  and  so  through  a second  eye  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
outer  section  and  thence  to  a third  screw  eye  on  the  upper  : 
side  of  the  rung  which  carries  the  first-named  screw-eye  ; a : 
pair  of  iron  guiding-brackets  are  bolted  to  the  inside  sur- 
faces of  the  sides  of  the  section  and  adjacent  to,  but  below,  ■ 
the  brackets,  whilst  the  cross-piece  serves  the  double  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  sheave  and  acting  jointly  with  the 
adjacent  rung,  of  localising  the  pawls  and  keeping  them  in  1 
position  to  engage  the  rung  next  above  ; at  the  same  time 
they  enable  the  rungs  of  the  lower  section  to  displace  them  1 
sufficiently  to  allow  that  lower  section  to  be  raised. 

25,802.— Connecting  Sanitary  Pipes:  J.  E.  Place.-. 
The  improvement  consists  in  forming  in  the  socket  end 
of  each  pipe,  and  in  the  lower  part  thereof  a semicircular  1 
seating  shaped  so  as  to  make  a locking  bed  for  the  spigot ; 
end  of  the  next  pipe,  which  has  a corresponding  semi- 
annular  projection. 

23,959.— Combined  Kitchen  Range  and  Destruc-: 
tor  : J.  B.  Fetter. — The  destructor  is  made  by  enclosing  1 
the  ashpit  with  a door  and  frame,  or  lid  or  cover,  having  1 
closely-litting  joints,  the  door  being  hinged  or  otherwise- 
attached  so  as  lo  give  ready  access  to  the  ashpit.  Thei 
door  or  cover  has  inlet  apertures  for  supplying  air  to  the 
fire  and  for  ventilating  the  ashpit. 

26,108. — Waste-water  Latrine  Closets:  W.  Oates.- 
— The  invention  relates  to  that  class  of  closets  wherein  the1 
top  of  the  pedestal  has  a flanged  shoot  or  conical  hopper- 
asset  forth  in  letters  patent  1896—3,155.  It  consists  in 
making  the  pedestal  without  a top  flange,  and  the  conical 
hopper  with  a double  or  compound  flange  fitting  on  thelll 
top  of  the  flangeless  pedestal.  By  forming  the  pedestal# 
without  the  top  flange  the  inventor  claims  to  make  them  in 
an  ordinary  pipe-moulding  machine,  quickly  and  at 
reduced  cost. 

26,262.  — Joints  in  Earthenware  and  Other 
Pipes  : J.  J ■ Green  C.  L.  Stiff.— On  the  spigot  end  ol 
the  pipe,  near  the  end  of  the  socket  when  the  pipes  are  in 
position,  is  formed  an  annular  fillet  or  nug  of  cement  so  a< 
to  nearly  fill  the  space  between  the  spigot  and  socket! 
between  the  fillet  and  the  joint  is  left  a cavity  to  be  filled 
with  liquid  cement  poured  through  a hole  in  the  socket : 
the  outer  sides  of  the  fillet  and  socket  may  be  luted  wilt 
clay,  and  in  some  cases  the  fillet  or  nug  in  the  socket  car| 
be  discarded. 

[1898].  3,145.— Rulers  or  Squares  for  Geometrical 
and  Other  Drawing  on  Black-Boards  : J.A.  Labat. 
Guilmant. — The  ruler,  acting  upon  the  principle  of  thi 
ordinary  T-square  for  the  drawing  of  horizontal  lines 
adheres  by  means  of  a spring  to  the  black-board,  and  i 
moveable  hinged  arm  fitted  thereto  enables  the  operator  tr 
draw  parallel  lines  at  any  angle  without  the  aid  of  set 
squares  or  other  contrivances  ; the  ruler  is  made  of  twi 
flat  pieces  of  wood,  whereof  one  (A)  is  fixed  in  the  stocbl 
and  plays  freely  through  a block,  on  both,  whilst  the  othel 


(B)  plays  freely  through  the  stock  and  can  be  fixed  to  thi 
block  by  ; ' ~~  ” *■'**" 


: by  means  of  a screw  ; on  pressing  B through  tbi 


Oct.  29,  1898.] 


Brompton.- 
e.r.  93/. 


stodc  the  block  follows,  and  at  the  same  time  a false  stock 

u Wl  smo°th  surface  is  pushed  forward,  the  ruler  can 
then  be  moved  up  and  down,  working  upon  C ; upon  the 
pressure  being  removed  B is  brought  back  by  a spring  and 
carries  the  block  with  it,  whilst  C falls  back  and  the' ruler 
adheres  to  the  board  by  means  of  rubber  surfaces  on  C and 
the  block. 

i5i337'~Securing  Ceilings,  Floorings,  wainscot, 
“fv  T°  Solid  Floors,  Rooks,  &c.  : Dr.  Adolf  Kate.— 
Ihis  is  to  be  effected  by  means  of  (1)  sheet  metal  supports 
or  girders  having  two  opposite  spring  centre  fins,  between 
winch  nails  may  be  driven,  the  nails  firmly  holdi 
matically  between  both  fins ; (2)  bricks,  blocks,  or  stones 
provided  with  a wooden  facing  attached  thereto  by  the 
driving  of  nails  into  bent  holes  or  recesses  formed  therein, 
or  by  the  moulding  in  of  the  wooden  covering  in  the  case 
k :or,ManlP^  cement  or  gypsum  bricks.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  method  of  construction  is  suitable  for  making 
domes  or  roofs  without  cradling  or  centre  scaffolding,  the 
sheet  metal  girders  being  in  that  case  bent  in  the  plane  of 
the  bar  to  correspond  with  the  curve  of  the  roof  or  dome. 

16,359.— Connexions  or  Joinings  of  Cold-Linf.d 
Bead  or  Composite  Pipes  : E.  Walker.—  The  cl; 

for  the  method  of  making  joints  b^  securing  brass  or; 

ferrules  to  the  pipes,  turning  back  or  otherwise  forming 
with  the  internal  tube  a flange  at  the  tube's  ferrule-end,  and 
compressing  the  flanging  together  or  against  a junction 
piece  or  ferrule,  also  of  expanding  the  lining  tube  and  non- 
conducting material. 

U.iflS.— A Non-Slipping  Tile  or  Tread  for  Floor 
or  Stair  Surfaces,  &c. : A.  <5r>  F.  G.  Johnson.— Tl 
inventors  have  devised  a narrow  piece  of  the  tile  with 
section  adapted  for  insertion  in  grooves  or  channels  formed 
on  the  floor  or  stair  surface,  to  be  fixed  therein  with 
cement ; the  tiles  are  fashioned  to  rise  somewhat  above  the 
surlace  trodden  upon. 

New  Applications. 

October  10-/3. 

21,247,  T.  J.  Robinson,  Wall  Paper,  &c.  21,253  W. 

Wharldall,  Ladders  and  Step  Ladders.  21,271  laueWil- 
liams  Window  Blind  Rollers.  21,273,  B.  C.  Gliddon, 
Levelling  Rings  for  Setting  up  Theodolites  and  other 
Scientific  Instruments.  21,276,  W.  C.  Page,  Sanitary  Dog 
Kennel.  21,277,  C.  Griffin,  Heating  Burners  and  Fur- 
naces and  Stoves.  21,282,  Ullathorne  & Vacher,  Rock 
Boring  and  Similar  Machines.  21,285,  A.  G.  Kent-John- 
ston,  Lighting  and  Extinguishing  Street  and  other  Lamps. 
21,287,  F.  von  Demko,  Road  Harrow.  21,289,  W.  J. 
Wright,  Water  Heating  and  Purifying  Apparatus,  -n  ,,6* 
R.  Pelz,  Domestic  Fire  Escapes.  21,320,  R.  Fletcher! 
Stoves.  21,328.  F.  I.  Greenwood,  21,431,  H.  S.  Smith, 
and  21,706,  J.  Merrett,  Circular  Saw  and  other  Machine 
Ouards.  21,342,  F.  C.  Lynde,  Raising,  Lowering,  Lock- 
ing, and  L'nlocking  Mechanism.  21,343,  J.  Hawley 
Pressing  and  Securing  Sectional  Blocks  of  Timber  to  form 
Rectangular  or  Square  Blocks  21,355,  S.  McKnight, 
Tools  and  loot  Holders  for  Wood  Turning  Machinery! 
21,35’,  Bushell  & Tomalin,  Cocks  or  Valves.  21,365  and 
21,368,  D.  T.  Kenney,  Valves  for  Water-closets.  21  374 
E.  O.  Raster,  Rheostats.  21,377,  Weston  and  Others’, 
Spraying  Apparatus  for  Baths,  &c.  21,379  F. 

T.  Farrar,  Man-hole  Covers.  21.385,  ’ w!  J 

Brooks,  Flexible  Curves  for  Draughtsmen’s  Use.' 
?,V38-ri’  £f\L-  Vent>lating  Appliances.  21,386, 

W.  R.  Baker,  Coin-freed  Locks.  21,410,  R.  Hutchison 
Controlling  Switches,  &c.  21,416,  Bertrand  & Senegas’ 
Portable  Acetylene  Apparatus.  21,419,  L.  W.  Sterne,’ 
Rock  Boring  and  Drilling.  21,453,  W.  M.  Buchanan 
Ventilating  Valves.  21,460,  Allen  & Mayne,  Gates 
2L473.  G.  Smith,  Turn-buckles  or  Latch-fastenings! 
21,480,  C.  A.  W.  Huttman,  Channels,  Tubes,  and  Wells 
*°r  Underground  Electrical  Conductors.  21,491,  C.  J 
Harvey,  Removing  and  Collecting  Dust  from  Floors,’ &c 
21,501,  E.  G.  Lochmann  & Cie.,  Coin-freed  Electrical 
Apparatus.  21,509,  Slaven  & Penny,  Lamps  and  Blow- 
pipes for  Soldering  Purposes.  21,511,  T.  F.  Adamson 
Connexion  of  Ropes  to  Hooks.  21,522,  J.  Prince  Im- 
provements in  Newcastle  Kilns.  21,523,  S.  H.  Adams, 
Valves  and  Fittings  for  Syphons,  &c.  21,531,  J.  Duckett 
1 • °"  ani.An°t',erL'1  Gate-posts.  2 1 . 533 , T.  W.  Janies, 
Imitation  Mica  Marble  and  Stone.  21,535.  E.  S.  Hermes 
Disinfecting  and  Deodorising  Apparatus.  21,539,  C.  c’ 
Evans,  Window-fastener.  21,542,  E.  W.  Jones,’  Taps 
2'.S43,  J-  Manton,  Bolts  for  Locking  Windows,  Doors’ 
&c.  21,559,  HiH  & Williams,  Press-cloths  for  Pottery 

Clay.  21,564,  F.  J.  Glaholm,  21,643,  W.  Doman,  and 
21,691,  Van  Praag  & Harker,  Generation  of  Acetylene 
gas.  21,584,  E.  Homan,  Fire-proof  Floors,  Ceilings,  &c. 
21,609,  J-  T.  Robinson,  Domestic  Fire-places.  21  613  S 
Robertson,  Air-seal  or  Water-valve  Devices  for  Syphon 
Discharge  Fittings,  &c.  21,624,  Pooles,  Appliance  for  use 
in  Pouring  Slip”  into  Moulds.  21,633,  G.  Hookham, 
Electricity  Meters.  21,638,  Stuart  & Barton,  Arc  Lamps 
for  Projection,  and  for  Laboratory  and  Similar  Purposes. 
21,644,  Craws,  Fire-screens,  Draught-regulators,  and  Fire! 
guards.  21,646,  C.  J.  Petrie,  Sewer-gas  and  Foul  Air  Indi- 
cator.  21,648,  P.  S£e,  Walls  or  Partitions  for  Silos,  &c. 
21,650,  J-.  VV.  B.  Langwisch,  Paint-brush  Holders,  chiefly 
designed  for  use  in  Painting  Floors.  21,665-6,  R 
Llewellyn,  Adzes,  Axes,  Hatchets,  &c.,  and  Picks.  21,671 
S.  Hoffnung  & Co., Window-sash  Fasteners.  21,688,  Bakers’ 
Refuse  Destructors,  &c.  21,698,  J.  J.  Heilmann,  Steam 
lurbmes.  21,700,  G.  Herbert,  Compound  Hinges  for 
Casements,  Doors,  &c.  21,712,  Heckford  & Bill,  Lock, 
Latch,  and  Similar  Bolts.  21,716,  Lord  Kelvin  of  Largs, 
Electrical  Measuring  Instruments.  21,718,  Elektricitaets 
Aktiengesellschaft,  Electrical  Arc-lamps.  21  7^9  A F 
AppRton  Nails.  21,730,  Wareham  & Upshall,  Weather! 
tight  Window  Casements.  21^732,  T.  Jones,  Door 
Springs  and  Checks  for  Spring  Doors,  also  applicable  for 
Single  and  Rebated  Doors.  21,742,  F.  E.  Syvift,  Furnaces 
for  Brick  Kilns,  &c.  21,749^.  Sommer,  Disinfecting 

Water-closets  &c.  21,755,  R-  S.  White,  Electrical 

Meters.  21,763,  R.  Pearson,  Fire-resisting  Composition  01 
Coating  for  Wood-work.  21,771,  J.  R.  Lamplough 
Pulverising  Machines. 


By  Wilkinson,  Son,  & Welch  (at  Brighton). 
Brighton,  Sussex.— 7,  Buckingham-rd.,  f.,  r.  100/. 

By  Dacre  & Son  (at  Knaresborough). 
harnham,  Yorks. — A freehold  farm,  area  05  a 2 r 
16  ’ 

By  H.  R.  Beaty  (at  Boston). 

Frampton,  &c. , Lines. — Two  farmhouses  and 

546  a.  1 r.  28  p.,  f.  and  c 

Fishtoft,  Lines.— A freehold  cottage  and  24  a 

3  r-  31  

October  13.— By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co. 
Westbourne  Park.— Carl ton-ter.,  f.g.r.’s of  58/.  re- 
version in  47  yrs ’’ 

Camberwell. — Camberwell-grove,  f.g.  r. 
reversion  in  45  yrs 

By  Dolman  & Pearce. 

Haverstock  Hill.— 5 and  6,  Maitland  Pk  -rd. 

„ . 53  ys.,  g.r.  21/. 

Brixton. — 57,  Gresham-rd.,  u.t.  664  yrs  g r 

r.  50/. 

Overlon-rd.,  l.g.r.  21/.,  u.t.  634  yrs.,  g.r.  1/.. 
Islington.. — Ecclesbourne-rd.,  i.g.r.  30/.  u t. 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil 

Morton-rd.,  &c.,  i.g.r.  69/.,  u.t.  23  yrs., 

By  Percival  Hodson. 

Finchley.— Huntingdon-rd.,  Littleton,  u.t.  08  vrs 
g.r.  6/.  6s ’’ 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Stoke  Newington.— Aden-ter.,  Kelvedon  House, 

u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  rfil,  e.r.  90/ 

Spital fields.  1 to  15,  Newman’s-bldgs.  (Cox’Y-sq’) 

u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  25/. _ ' 

4,  Bell-lane,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  10s.,  r.  60/. 

142  and  144.  Brick-lane,  u.t.  484  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.’, 

Pelham-st.,  Newrnan’s-bdgs.  Model  Dweil’ingV. 

u.t.  484  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  

Bell-lane,  the  Netherlands  Dramatic  Club,  ’ f.’, 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 
Camden  Town. — Arlington-rd.,  f.g.r.  5/. 


;.r.  W. 
-91,  Lc 


-14  and  16,  Lewisham-st.,  f.,  r 
to  16  (even),  St.  Thomas-p].,  u 


-ondon-rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g 
52  (even),  Fabian-rd.,  f.,  r 
Hungerford-rd.,  i 


, 25,  and  27,  Blundell-st. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

October  11.— By  Brodie,  Timbs,  & Co. 

Haverstock  Hill. — 11,  Upper  Pk.-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs., 


3/.  13s.,  e.r.  70 1. 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  & Thomas. 

Ifield-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  81., 


Clapton! 
r.  45/. 

Fulham. — 38  to 
(in  lots).. . 

Holloway.— 14c 

yrs.,  g.r.  1 hi.,  r.  r'oo l.  

Bow.— 39,  Alma-rd.,  f.,  r.  26/.  ” " ' " 

By  Sti.mson  & Sons. 

Holloway. — 67  to  87  (odd)  and  87a,  George’s-rd., 
Caledonian-rd.- 

5H  yrs.,  g...  

Holloway.— 25,  Ashburton-grove  u.t.  41  vrs  e r 

4^- ' 

13  and  15,  Cornwallis-rd.,  u.t.  644  yrs.,  g.r.  1 at. 

r.  66/.  ‘ " ’’ 

38,  Rupert-rd.,  u.t.  674  yrs.,  g.r.  5}.  

13  and  15,  Hampden-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g r 12/ 

66  and  68,  Hampden-rd.,  u.t.  55*  and  60  yrs.’ 

g.r.  8/.  1 os. 3 ’ 

27  and  29,  Milton-grove,  u.t.  47  yrs  , p r 
Walworth. — 15,  Suthcrland-sq.,  f.  

39,  Olney-st.,  f.  

Anerley.- 

13/-  1 . 

Canonbury.— 27,  Compton-rd.,  u.t.  46*  vr< 

nil,  r.  46/. 

Dalston. — 8j,  Forest-rd.,  u.t.  52A  yrs 
24,  St.  Phtllips-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r! 


Seymour 


g.r.  6/.  5s. 

/.  r.  36/. . . 

By  Fuller,  Moon,  & Fuller  (at  Croydon). 
Croydon.— 335  and  339,  Whitehorse-rd.,  f.,  r.  70/. 

October  14.— By  C.  Rawley  Cross  & Co. 
Kensington.— Wharton-rd.,  f.g.r.  133/.  10s.,  rever- 

a j!,°n  Inj?7^  yrs 

Qk  k j?  P!i->  f-g.r.  105/-,  reversion  in  97  yrs.  . . 3)ISO 
Shepherds  Bush.  — Richmond-rd.,  f.g.r.  150/.  a 

reversion  in  999  yrs 3 ’’ 

2®?a’.  Goldhawk-rd.,  u.t.  644  yrs.,’ g.r.' 8/.",  e.r. 

By  Beal  & Myrtle. 

Westminster.— 51,  York-st.,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  45/. 
e.r.  220/.  ■ •, 


4  ol.  .... 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 
Dalston.— 67,  69,  96,  and  98,  Greenwood-rd 

53  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  10s.,  r.  160 /. ’’ 

Camden  Town. — 64,  Hilldrop-cres 

g.r.  9/.,  r.  55/. ■’ 

Stoke  Newington.— 8,  Neville-rd. 

g.r.  8/.  1 os.,  r.  50/. 

5  and  6,  Clonbrock-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.. 

78/.  

88,  Palatine-rd.,  u.t.  75  vrs.,  g.r.  6/. |‘r!  30/! 
Norwood.  32  to  40  (even),  Albert-rd.,  and  40,  42 
and  44,  V ictona-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g r J / 4 ’ 
Thornton  Heath.-36  and  38,  Beulah-rd.' North,  V. 

October  19.— By  Swan  Woodcock 
(at  Stratford). 

Forest  Gate.— 38,  Margery  Park-rd.,  f r 22/ 

82  and  84,  Odessa-rd.,  f. ’ ' 

Canning  Town.-27,  29,  31,  and  33,'  StaV-st 
06  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  3s 

By  E.  Bailey  & Son  (at  Newark), 
ickingham,  Lines.— Freehold  farmhouse  and 

322  a.  3 r.  32  p.,  r.  280/.  

A foreman  s house  and  143  a.  2r.,  f.  V.V40/ 
BeCk!.n_gh:lm'  Lines.— The  manor  ’or’  lordship  of 

By  Hugh  Sworder  (at  Harlow). 
Matching,  Essex.— A freehold  and  copyhold  field, 

October  20.  By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Mile  End.- 124  to  130  (even),  Buxton-st 

*35/-  

24,  Carlton-rd.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r. 

107  (odd),  Skidmore-st.,  1 

, Skidmore-st.,  and '106,' EmesV-st.,  ut  10 

yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  r9s ’ 

Poplar.— 67,  69,  and  71,  Arcadia’-at!  ’ u V-  V,  ' 

g.r.  9/.  12s ■'  >rs-> 

Cannmg  lown.-34,  ,6  38,  a„d  ' f 

W laS™f.  !urlish'-r‘1-.  Plots  of  building 

Aldgate.— 21,  Burr’-st.,  f.,’  e.r.’  50/! ' 

py  Algernon  Moore. 

East  Molesey,  Surrey.-.Walton-rd. , freehold  house 
“ndd!hrOPs5/l,h  C0wh0U5“.  Pnd  plot  of 

Walton-rd.,  two  plots  of  building  laid,  f 

i and  2,  York-villas,  f.,  e.r.  52/ 

KllbrU/nn,'«74  r an/d  5’  Kingsgate-pl! ,’  "a  ‘ 'profit 
for  40  yrs.  * ^ with  reversion 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work. 


•Fire  Brigade  8tatlon  - 

•Designs  lor  Alterations  to  Workhouse 


By  whom  Advertised 


Bradford  Corp 

Highworth  A Swindon 


Designs 
I to  be 
delivered. 


1001.  501.  and  SOI. 
Particulars  of  J.  P.  Kirby, 
42,  Crlcklade-st.  Swrnlou 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Forms  of  Tender,  Ac. 
Supplied  by 

Tenders 
to  be 
delivered. 

York  Union  Banking 

B.  8.  Jacobs.  Archt.  Bow 

Nov.  1 

Bridlington^Qusy  _ 

Flettwood  U.D.C.  .... 

Underground  Convenience  . 

Free  Library  ~ — - 

Acton  U.D.C .. 

Surveyor.  242,  High-street, 

dm 

Drainage  Works  — - • • 

Barnsley  R.D.C 

H.  Crawshaw,  Suit.  U, 
Regeut-Bt.  Barnsley 

do. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Abbey  town.  Carlisle 

- 

House,  Udny,  Aberdeen  

— 

Jenkins  A Malr.  C.E.  lii, 
Bridge  s . Aberdeen  

do. 

Additions  to  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Knap- 

Trustees  . . 

torin-street,  S.W... 

do. 

Kerblng,  Ac.  Powell-sireet  - 

Heath  Tow  n U.D.C.  .. 

Wolverhampton 

d'. 

Bank.  Ac.  stat'on-road.  Featherstone, 

L»athara.  Trew  A Co. 
Bromley  U.D.C...  .- 

QarstdeA  Key  worth.  Archt 

•Sewerage  and  Water  Drainage 

Surveyor,  Council  Offices, 
Bromley.  Kent 

do. 

•Kerblng.  PaviDg,  Metalling,  Ac 

Gabriel-street 

•Kerblng.  Paving,  Metalling.  Ac 

Her»chell-street  — 

•Wood  Paving  Blocks  - 

Lewisham  Board  ol 

do. 

Westminster  Vestry  . 

do. 

G,  F.  W.  Wh.eler,  Town 

do. 

Nov.  2 

Road  Works,  Bill  Quay .... 

Felling(Durhain)U.D.C. 

H.  Miller,  C.E  Cuuuc  1 

T 1 U it 

Additions  to  Church.  Alnwick  - . . . 

Ha- rotate  

M.  T.  Wilson.  Archt.  Ain- 

do. 

Jo. 

•Repairs  to  Two  Ovens  at  Workhouse 

Chelsea  G nardlans .... 

W.  Miller,  250,  KingVrd. 

•Making-up  and  Paving 

Fulham  Vestry 

Plympton  St.  Mary 

C.  Bntterlll.  Town  Hall 
Wa'harn  Green 

do. 

Waterworks  

port 

Nov.  3 

Granite  Setts  (1,700  tons) 

Keighley  Corp 

W.  H.  Hopklnsun,  L.E. 

Bewering,  North-terrace 

Bln  tall  U.D.O. 

W.  Mlildlebrook,  Blrstill. 
near  Leeds  

do. 

Pair  Villas.  8t.  John's-avenue,  Brid- 
lington Quay  . 

Mark-t  Extensions. Godwin  and  James 

J.  E irushaw,  Archt.  Sri  •- 

lington  Quay 

J.  H.  Cox.  City  Bui  v.  Town 
Hall.  Bradford 

do. 

do. 

Stabling,  Ac.  Dudley  Hill — 

Bradford  Prov.  Indus. 

Manchester-id.  Bra  1 .rd 

do. 

Block  of  Buildings,  Belfast  .......... 

— 

d>. 

Schools,  Lindley,  Huddersfield  . . 

— 

J.  Kirk  A Sois,  Amur 
Hu'ide.  sfiald 

do. 

Hospital  Additions,  Ac.  • 

Wldnes  Corp.  ........ 

F.  W.  Holme.  Archt.  Dale 

Football  Pavilion.  Beech  8owerby 

Bridge 

Street  Works,  Castleford — — - 

H.Halton, Archt. Town  Hall- 

do. 

Whltwood  U.D.C. 

A.  Hartley,  Sure.  ( a tie- 

do. 

Public  Llbraiy.  North  William-street 

Dublin  Corp.  ........ 

Nov.  5 

E F„  Adth'ad,  Town  Hall 

Two  Houses,  Buckle.  N.B.  . . .. 

Hornsey  U.D.C.  . ..- 

no. 

New  Road  .................. 

South  wood -line,  Highg, ue 

Nov.  7 

•Supply  and  Fixing  of  Library  Fittings 

do. 

J.  A.  Angell.CouucilOfflces 

urn 

Institute,  Haitwhlstle  

Committee  .......... 

dm 

Paddle  A Waanington 

Hotel,  Edinburgh  

Caledonian  Ry.  Co.  .. 

Edinburgh .. 

do. 

Hitch  In  U.D.C.  ....  . 

Road  Works,  MUton-road,  Ac. ........ 

Margate  T.C.  

A.  Latham,  C.  E. Municipal 

An 

Hotel.  Windermere 

Cottages.  Presthope 

Blrkett'B  Trustees  .... 
G.  W.  Ry.  Co 

.1.  Banks,  Surv.  Kendal  .. 
G K.  Mills,  Paddington 

•Road  Making  and  Sewer  Works 

Wlllesden  D.C 

O U.  Robson,  Public  Office 
Dyne-road.  KIlburn.N.W 

do. 

•Road  Making  aod  Paving  

do. 

J.  Lovegrove,  Town  Hall, 

do. 

•Iron  Bridge  at  Infirmary - 

Hackney  U nlon  . . . . - 

F R.  Coles,  Clerk's  Office, 
Sldneyroad,  Homertou, 
N.E . 

do. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Forma  of  Tender,  &o. 
Supplied  by 


Tenders 
to  be 
delivered. 


Additions  to  Workhtuss  

House,  Annacarlhy,  nr.  Tipperary  . . 

•Trial  Boring  f.  r Water 

Sewags  Works  

Market ., 

•County  Court  and  Inland  Revenue 

Office,  Wigan  

Offices,  Aloert-street  

•Fire  Engine,  Fire  Ese.pe,  Stloel 

Alarms,  Fire  Bella,  Sc 

•Making-up  Roads 

•Supply  and  Laying  of  York  P«v  ng 
•Sewage  Disposal  

Additions  to  Schools,  Barraaford  .. . 

Saw  rage  Works  ....... 

Schools,  Poutlottyn  


Medway  Union  ...... 

Greenwich  Union  .... 
Coventry  Corp.  

Launceston  TO.  ... 

Coin's.  H M W.-rks  1 
Co  k Electric  Tramway 

Co 

Tottenham  0.D.O.". 
di 

Aylesbury  U D C .... 


A>htou  - ut  der  - Lyne 
Corp.  . 

Gelligaer  8ch.  B.l 


G.  E.  Bond,  Archt.  High- 

Rev.  Father  Country.  C 0. 

Annacarthy,  Tlnpeiary  ,. 
T.  Dlnwiddy,  5.  Whitehal1, 

a.w 

J.  Mau-ergb.  Eugr.  5. 
Victoria  • sTeet,  West- 
minster, S.W 

O.  B.  Peter,  Archt.  Laun- 


Nov.  9 
Nov.  10 

do. 

Nov.  12 

do. 


Office*.  8'orey's  Gat«,8.W. 
K.  Walker.  Archt.  IT, South 

D.  J. ' KUbett.-V  242.’  Hlgh- 


p”  E Murths!'  7 
road,  TotLnbai 

W.  F Taylor 
Aylesbury 


■12.  High- 


Armstrong  A Knowles, 
siclit.  31.  Graiuger-t. 
West.  Newcaall-un-l'yne 
J.  T.  Earnshaw,  C K.Towu 


■lames  A Morgan,  Archt. 


Nov.  11 


Nov.  15 
do. 

NoV.  1G 


Nov.  18 


Timber  Pier,  Broadhaven,  co.  Mayo  . . 

Iofant  Schiol  and  Ad  iitloDs  . 
•Worse  in  connexion  With  Tunnel 

under  Thames  

Painting,  Sc.  The  Atheuccum,  King  ■ 

Lynu  

•Brli’ge,  Appr-  a hes,  Making-up  Road- 
way, Cbauuelliug,  Sc 

•B.idge  Approaches,  sc.  over  Riilway 

A Urationa  to  Church,  Bankfort,  N.B 
Additions  to  Workhouse, Olatter  bridge 
•Workhouse  Infirmary  

Sto  e Premises,  Sallwtll-road,  Gates 

head  

Laying  Gas  Maius,  Sc.  

Sewerage  Works,  Sc.  George-lano 

Additions  to  Houses, MillbeUjh, Lark- 

Worse  at  Parish  Church,  Sout’i 

Scarle,  Lines.  

Shops  and  Uffi.  es,  High-street, Lincoln 

Two  Cottages,  Can  wick,  Linos.  ..... 
Scho.ls,  Dai  field  .. 

Additions  to  House,  Ulvarston  

Water  Works  Extension,  New  Cum 

Two  Shops.  Leeds ...... 

Residence,  Lies,  Hants 

Additions  to  Business  Premises, 
K-.lherham 

•Additions  to  Hospital 


B'-ar-l  of  Public  Wc 
Inland  .. 

Parc  Groyllt  Asyli 
brigend  . . . 

Llanelly  Scb.  Ed  . 


Card  11 

D.  A C.  Stevenson,  C.E. 
34.  G Jorge-st.  Edinburgh 
Giles,  Gougli.  A Trollope, 
23.  Craven-s  . W.C. 

J.BM  rgan,  Archt  Llanelly 
E’-gr  s.  Dept.  County  Hall, 
Spiiug  Gardens,  S.W. 

W.  Jarvis.  Arcnt.  Market- 

Wigg  Oliver,  A Hudson, 


No  date 


do. 


Late  Vtscouot  Eversley 
Trustees 

Wlrral  Union 

Alceater  Union  


Knottlngley  Osa  Co. 

Bredbnry  A Rurally 
U.D.O 


Dr.  Aahb.urner 


Ay  rMreO.C 


w.  Crooks  

Bromley  A Beckenham 
Joint  Hospital  Bi. 


do. 

W C instable,  Archt,  20, 
George-strest.  Edinburgh 
C.  O.  Francis,  Archt.  5, 
Rlchmond-at.  Liverpool 
8.  A.  Oothard,  Union 

Offices,  Alchester 

E.  Bowmm,  Archt.  52.  j 
Westgate-roud,  Newcistle  1 
B.  Arnold,  Gas  Offices,  I 

Knottlngley  

W.  Spinks.  Engr.  Pruden- 
tial-buildings, Leeds  | 

N.  Dodd,  M'llhengh  .... 

Vicar.  The  Vicarage,  South 
Scarle  ... 

W.  Mortimer  A Son,  Archt 

W.  Scorer,  A-chf.  Bank- 
street  chambers,  Llucolu 
A.  B.  Linford,  Archt. 
Kelvin  Cottage  Womb- 

well,  nr.  Barnsley  

Sett'e  a Farmer,  Arcbts. 

Uiverston  . .. 

Warrm  Stuart.  C E.  115. 
Welliugton-at.  Glasgow. . 
W.  Hill  A Sou,  Archt.  25.  ; 

Park-square,  Leeds  I 

H.  T.  Keatea,  Archt. Peters 

H.  L.  Tacon,  Archt. 

Rotherham  

J.  Ladds.  7,  Doughty-st.  j 
Meckleuburgh-sq.  W C. .. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertli 


•Clerk  of  Works  

•Architectural  Draughtsman  

•Clerk  of  Works  also  Superintendent 

of  Cleansing  . . „ . . 

•Assistant  Sanitary  Inspector  


Shoreditch  Vest  y 
L.C.C 


Limehouse  B.  ol  V 
Wlllesden  U.D.C. 


•District  Road  Surveyor 

•Second  Assistant  to  borough 

Engineer 

• tuperlntendlng  Architect 

•Mauager  lor  Sewage  Farm 


Birmingham  Corp.  .. 

Hanley  Corp 

L.C.C 

Longtou  Corp  ........ 


Salary. 


3/.  3s.  per  week  .......... 

•11.  10s*  and  21.  per  week 
and  uolforma  respectively 
1001.  rising  to  1501.  per 


801.  rising  to  1001.  

1 000  per  annum 

1501.  per  annum  and  reel- 


Applica- 
tion to 


be  In. 


Nov. 

Nov. 


Thou  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions , p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  vlll  x.  St  xvii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xv.  Je  xvii. 


By  G.  Trollope  & Sons. 

■Chelsea.— 12,  Cndogan-gardens,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r. 

85/. a--  A5.50O 

By  Beadel,  Wood,  & Co. 

Blackheath.— Shooter's  Hill-rd.,  f.g.  rents  244/., 

reversions  varying  from  21  to  45  yrs.  (in  lots). . 11,930 

St.  John’s  Pk.,  f.g.  rents  251/.  us.  and  a pepper- 
corn g.r.,  reversion  in  52  yrs 9,37° 

Vanbrugh-ter.,  f.g.  rents  102/.,  reversions  in  43 


and  44  yrs , 

St.  John’s  Pk.,  f.g.r.  208/.  19s.  8d.,  reversions  in 

48  and  52  yrs .•••;■ 

St.  John’s  Villas,  f.g.r.  42/.  18s.  4d.,  reversion  in 


48  yrs 1,5°° 

Vanbrugh  Pk.  (including  the  Royal  Standard 

p.h.),  f.g.r.  27/.  12s.,  reversion  in  40  yrs 2.650 

Vanbrugh  Pk.,  f.g.r.  419/.  2s.,  reversions  varying 

from  45  to  63  yrs *4.935 

Westcombe  Hill,  3 peppercorn  ground  rents,  re- 
version in  83  yrs *65 

Westcombe  Hill,  f.g.r.  43/.  6s.,  reversion  in  83 

yrs J«350 

Westcombe-ter.,  f.g.r.  102/.  10s.,  and  a pepper- 
corn g.r.,  reversions  in  81  and  83  yrs.  .... 3>225 

Westcombe  Hill,  f.g.r.  18/.  18s.,  reversion  in  74 

yrs 59° 

Greenwich. — Horn-lane,  a freehold  wharf  and 

land,  r.  120/.  15s 3,«m 


Greenwich  Marshes.— A block  of  riverside  building 

land,  area  14  a.,  f £7,000 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  & Sons. 

City  of  London. — Aldersgnie-st.,  f.g.r.  205/.,  rever- 
sion in  80  yrs 7,000 

2.  4,  and  6,  Shaftesbury-pl.,  f.,  r.  124/.  t6s >,47° 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Sussex.— East  Ascent,  f.g.r. 

no/.,  reversion  in  20  yrs 3,580 

Stepney. — Ben  Jonson-rd.,  f.g.r.  42/.,  reversion  in 

14  y*s i,93° 

Ben  Jonson-rd.,  f.g.r.  13/.,  reversion  in  18  yrs...  450 

Rethnal  Green. — 8,  Church-row,  f.  395 

Hackney.— 4,  St.  John’s  Church-rd.,  f.,  r.  32/. ....  505 

Clapton.— ChatsWorth-rd.,  f.g.r.  13/.,  reversion  in 

80  yrs 285 

East  Ham. — Ranelagh-rd.,  f.g.r.  24/.,  reversion  in 

83  yrs 520 

Tottenham. — Heyboume-rd.,  f.g.r.  22/.,  reversion 

in  89  yrs 540 

73,  Somerset-rd.,  f.  210 

Plaistow. — 2i  to  31  (odd),  Peter-st.,  u.t.  65  yrs  , 

g-r.,  24/.  805 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shepherd. 
Caledonian-rd. — i and  2,  Balmoral  Grove,  u.t.  63 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  . 480 

Barnsbury.— 151,  Hemingford-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs., 

g *.  7 1;  e.r.  55^- 47° 


Highbury. — 187,  199,  and  201,  Blackstock-rd.,  u.t. 

27  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  145/.  .£1,520 

By  Proctor  & Walker. 

Norton  Folgate. — White  Lion-st.,  Job’s  Castle 

p.-h.,  f.g.r.  70/.,  reversion  in  33  yrs 2,540 

October  21. — By  H.  G.  Potter. 

Hampstead  Heath. — Elm-row,  Lawn  House,  f.  . . 2,750 

By  H.  Bond  & Son. 

City  of  London. — 17,  Staining-lane,  u.t.  27  yrs., 

g.r.  79/.  ios.,  r.  240/. 810 

By  W.  B.  Hallett. 

Holloway.— 13  to  25,  Loraine-pl.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r, 

210/.,  r.  873/.  4,000 

2i,  Spencer-rd.,  u.t.  494  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  r.  38/.  445 

to8,  Hornsey-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  50/. 460 

Clapham. — 24,  Larkhall  Rise,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

e.  50/. 280 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  J ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c. 
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TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.  I load  10/10/0  15/10/0 

Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu.  1/9/0  a/0/0 

Rfrr'h1'^13'13'  l0ad  3/15/0  5/0/0 

Birch,  do 3/io'o  5/.0/0 

Elm,  do 4/10/0  e/i0/o 

Fir,  Dantslc,  &c. . 3/, 5/0  3J° 

- *4/6  4/1/6 

Canada  .......  4/26  6/t/o 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  yellow  ....  4/2/6  6/0/0 

Lath,  Dantsic, fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St. Petersburg..  4/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

*c"  loff 4/15/0  6/5/0 

Odessa,  crown 4/15/0  6/5/0 

Deals,  Finland  /5/ 

and  St  1st  std  100  9/5/0  9/15/0 

Do.  4th  & 3rd  ..  9/5/0  9/15/0 

P°-  ••••••  7/i5/o  8/15/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  ....  11/5/0  13/15/0 

Do.  and  yellow.  10/5/0  ii/ic/o 

Do.  white 9/5/0  11/5/0 

Swedish  ......  9/5/0  16/5/0 

White  Sea  ....  10/I/0  i7/,c/o 

Canada,  Pine  1st  18/0/0  24/10/0 
Do.  do.  and  . . ..  13/0/0  16/10/0 

Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  6/0/0  9/10/0 

Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  10/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/9  0/2,0 

Walnut.  Italian  ..  0/0/3  0/0/7 

. METALS. 

Iron-Pig,  in  Scot- 

In  Wales  S/15/0  5/17/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 


ti™?,Rr^'V^LL,^-Accepted  ,or  billiard  room  and  bedrooms  addi- 
*• Mr  *• c'  Mm‘-  «*•  ■* 
N.  Penter,  Pobrnan ^550 


English  com. 

bands 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards 


13/W6  0/0/0 
•3/5/0  0/0/0 


New  Brunswick 
Battens  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 


Other  qualities— 
Cedar,  Cuba,  ft. 

Honduras,  St c. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican,  do.  do. 
Tobasco,  do.  <" 
Honduras,  do. 


7/0/0  B/10/0 
7/0/0  8/0/0 

5/0/0  16/0/0 

9/9  16/3 
c/8/3  0/13/3 
6/6  7/0 

1 ?! 

/S*  /7 

/5  0/i/3 
/3i  /4 

/4  61 


ounauras,  ao.  '4  /6 

Box.  Turkey,  ton  4/0/0  15/0/0 

R?“\Rl0  - 7/o/o  14/0/0 

Bahia  6/00  12/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Doming.  0/0/5  0/1/0 


14/7/6  0/0/0 

vS; »C 

*?eeo 08/5/0  0/0/0 

Spelter  23/10/0  33/15/0 

Tin — Straits  ....  80/16/3  0/0/0 

Australian 81/7/6  81/15/0 

English  Ingots..  83/10/0  84/0/0 

0/0/0  0/0/0 

Billiton  c/0/0  0/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  17/15/0  0/0  o 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  37/15/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 34/10/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  ....at/15/0  0/0/0 

Rape  seed,  English 

PahJ  *3/5/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Brown  *1/15/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ret  ..  15/0/0  i6'o/o 

Oleine 17/0/0  18/0/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3  0/7/6 

Do.  Black  0/5/0  0/6/6 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/18/0  0/0/c 

Turpentine  -....  26/15/0  c/0/0 


J.  J.  Carrick  IO  / 

Lorden  & Sons 10’; 

W.  H.  Lascelles  *•  Co. . . i-'i 
Patman  & Fotheilrgham  io'j 
Josolyne  St  Young  . 

S.  I.  Jerrard  & Sons 
J.  Carmichael 


I Smith  & 3 

S Hart 

E.  P Bulled  & Co. .. 
Hanscomb  St  Smith 

E.  1 Saunders 

H.  HuUcck 

S.  Page  . 


,4i  D.  W.  Barker.  Croydon*  Sen 
Accepted.  31 


bridge,  &C..  Bengcworth  and 
Badsey,  (or  the  Urban  District  Council 

Thos.  Vale  Stourport,  Evesham £J0S 


'E.A CC°P'ed  for  iterations  and  additions  at  ••  Beech- 
-1’  °KrT.'r0ad'  Bro,?ley.  tor  Mr.  W.  Cave.  Mr.  G.  GoVdon 
Sta tiham,  architect,  looli,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.  — 

J.  Appleby,  Cornwah-road.  S.E ••••.£753 


6 a.°47l  • Accepted. 


£***  £4.160  I J.  Chalkley  

Josolyne  & V oung 3.=47  | B.  Wells  (accepted)  2)949 


FARNBOROUGH  — Fm  the  erection  of  a new  Girls'  S-hool  at 
Farnb^ough  Kent.  McSc  Pierre  Harris,  architect.  8.  Ironmonger- 
s£*\_C-'  and  °rPb>gton.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Stanger  & 

P'f?-.WaUif  & Sons I F.  Jones  £2.975 

W H^Uq  * Son 3'‘3J  S'  Samerford  & Son  . . _ 2 

W.  Holt  & Son  0.999  | r.  D.  Graty*  28^ 

• Accepted. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
Should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.-We  cannot 
publish  lenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  lenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
*100  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

TBA®Er™^Fo!  *£e  ereotlon  of  a bridge  at  the  Links,  for  the 
T"™  «“-■  *■»- 

“iLSB” 4W»  0 sc.1t  *soa„... 

lohn  Morgan  ... 

Thomas  Grant  . 

Leslie  Smith  ... 


fnrFfhpTn  hRS1t§^ H /Yor'cs-,77For  laying  miles  of  water  mains 
r lh°i  P “,,lct  CouncU-  Mr.  W.  A.  Palliser,  engineer 

Council  Offices,  Featherstone  engineer, 

Per  yard  Per  valve  Per 

laying.  fixing.  chamber. 

T.  Rowland  i"  5$  ....  f 2 6 £ S*  d' 

Jenkins  & Son  3 0 ....  o 7 6 ""  n 1 2 

E.  Cheetham 3 0 .)!  210  c.  ""  7 6 

W.  Doleman  1 g . 0 Q ' ' " 

W.  Barrick 1 8 ....  _£  “ 

M.  Arundel 1 6 o 10  o _ 

A.  Henson,  Leeds*....  1 qi  " n in  n 

H.  W.  Jowitt 2 o ..."  030  !!”  o 10"  0 

• Accepted. 


439  15 


Charles  Gordon  ..... 

Pringle  & Slessor  . . 

P . Bisset  & Son 07 q ,c  n 

Edgar  Gauld  , 

A.  Milne  St  Son„....  36918  0 
Robert  Beattie  365 


••'£357  1 


HELSTON  (Cornwall).— Accepted  for  music-room  and  bedrooms 
d" t0  stables  at  Bonallack,  Helston,  for  Mr  F C 

Baddcley.  Mr.  Sampson  HiU,  architect  • 

W.  J.  Winn,  Helston  ^?o5 


Ch^>i^id?I?;rL'lfCept^d  for  alterations  and  fittings.  No.  137, 
acc1fu^e;S»^f“rS-qSave&Benoist-  Mr-  G-  GorouJ  StanhaS: 
accnitect,  100B,  Queen  Victoria-stieet,  E.C. 


" •|cssfS.££B?:  c . 

“• IC.453  O 0 | Premier  Gas-Engine 

I Co.,  Ltd. 9.590  o 


rii'1iaFY'TFum ,he  0,ec,l0°  °/  a detached  house.  Messrs. 
Isitt,  Adkin,  & Hill,  architects,  Prudential  Buildings,  Bradford  ■— 
Masonry.  — S.  Mounsey  & Son,  Oxford  - road, 

Guiseley 

Joinery — J.  St  B.  Emmott,  Addingham 
Plumbing.— T . L.  Nelson,  5,  Wharfe-view.  Ilkley 
Slating. — R.  Nelson,  5,  Wharfe-view,  Ilkley..  . 

/YBradfoKl"-F"  DeaD'  SlOU  HaU'  Clayton  Heights. 


•ufj!T?SSS.’iSSS:.dM  *"•  *•«>•  ww.-stwr. 

«:  | ***> — 


F L0“d“ 

Hayworth*  Son  £, 

Conning  & Son  j 


1 1 W.  Shuimur  .......^144 


Accepted 


Geo.  Hall 337  i 

Geo.  Fordyce  & Co.. 
Abeideen* 350 


— Ror  the  erection  of  six  cottages  at  Parsonage 
F,™.  Bel.ede.e,  Kent,  f.r  the  tnistec  of  thVETLrt  453S? 
Orpi-JPol,  Kent*— flrchlt*ct'  8'  IwcmocgM-ttm^  H.C.,  and 

s-’afetiiti | pgftp* * P““" 4MW 

t, Knigh“f. •■5sc 


the  — For  ‘he  fonnarion  of  new  street,  foe 

Ke?rWdfl^,UIba"  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Dixon,  Surveyor 
T^HoJ  GouncU  Offices,  Benfieldside.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  :—  ’ 

£ics  o o I G.  Christopher  .Queen- 

I street,  Blackhill*  ....10119  8 
• Accepted. 


KINGSCLERE  (Hants).— For  the  erection  of  six  cottages,  for  the 
Afoce  Newui^y0  - °re5tUrS'  Mr#  W'  H'  BeU’  a,chi‘ec'.  Market' 

Hoskings  ...IT.'. £t,r-0  I Garrett  £, 

Xi-30  I Head,  Buighclere*  ,’,40 

• Accepted. 


LEDBURY.— For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works  for 
Urban  Distr-ct  CouocD  Mr.  R E.  W.  Burlington,  engineer.  Bank 
bui  dings.  Wolverhampton  : — 14 

l B;a'Vhwa,se  * Co £*  «>'!  J-  M^Kay  £2.8,6 

J.  Meredith 3.374  | H.  HoUoway 9 

H.  Vale 3.(63  - J.  Bentley 

O-  *-aw ■•••;•  2.878  I Johnson  Bros.,  Hereford* 

(Engineer  s estimate.  ,£3.700.] 

• Accepted. 


AO^P.ON-C7.Ac.Cepted  for  allerations  and  additions  to  "The 
Mr^W^P  *Ti^n  h°USe'iLi3^9,A  Oo'bbarbcur-iane,  Brixton,  S.W.,  lor 
Mr.  W.  P,  Chapman.  Mr.  A.  B.  Kobb,  architect  :— 

Spencer  & Co,,  Lambeth £1,337 


_^-°HDO.N-— For  new  schools  at  Bethnal  Green,  for  Sc  Johns 
Chuich.  Mr.  A.  Cox,  architect 

McCormick  & Son £6,830  I W.  Shurmur £6  666 

Chessum  & Son 0,829  Harris  8t  Wardrop  6!iq7 

”“fwaUeS°“ 6 ,84  J J.  Wall  & Co.  


b.7.sl 


LEICESTER.— For  additions  to  museum  buildings,  Hastings 
ueet,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Geo.  Mawbey,  C.E  , Town  Hall) 


Mn£ADM°RD'TAccep,ed  for  ,he  section  of  a shed.  Brick-lane 
ffi^"BradfoS^"JS‘,t-  Adkm'  & HUJ'  aichitects,  Prudent^- buUff 

'SSi.’"”  ™l.y.p„de 

w- c- Bcgg.  M^ningham':;;;::;;;  I 2 

Plunibmg  -Heiben  Hill,  Westgate,  Bradford  1,0  o o 
^ Bradford ameS  Snilthles'  Great  Horton-road, 

H-  ? aff?  tt , C i t y -road',  Brad  ford  ‘33  i'l  i°J 

Bri3foTaE: . 171  5 0 


n«om?e?mctTa^d ■l^°sh!C„eIsbing'  P^ving'  miklng.up.  &c.,  Wash- 
w ^ Washington-gai dens,  lor  Bridgwater  Town 

For  IVas h ington -terrace, 

j~.P.Ulfe-  U --£941  6 3 I C.  Bryer,  Bridgwater 

fewton  & Grounds  ..  9*5  8 4 | (accepted)  £820  9 o 

For  IVas hington-gar dens. 

hSTissa::::::*.!  I \ Vi'S,  „ 


Leicester:— 

T.  F.  Scott  

W,  G.  Harrison  . 

F.  Neal 

T.  E.  Tyers 

J.  E.  Johnson 


1.830  13 
1.787  o 


T.  Riddett  & Son  ..£r,7: 

W.  Haddon  1 „ 

Clark  & Garrett  .... 

H.  T.  & W.  Cham- 

T.  Herbert.  Weiford- 
road,  Leicester*..  1 
• Accepted. 


.635 


.LEYTON  (Essex).— For  widening  part  cf  Grove  Green-road,  foi 
jbe  Urban  District  CouncU.  Mr.  *V.  Dawson,  C.E.,  Town  Hal), 

G.  J.  Anderson  £874  7 6 I W.  & C.French,  Buck- 

13  0 hurst  HOI*  £,,4  o q 

Wm.  Griffiths £769  15  10  I • Accepted.*734 

Surveyor's  estimate  £830 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  two  shops  in  the  Harrow. rm,l 
and  Wellington -road.  W„  lor  Mr.  Edward  Reed.  Mr  GlpGreeo 
architect,  340,  High-. oad  Kilburr.  N.W.,  and  Chesham.'  Bucks.' 
Quantities  by  Mr.  rtemy  Bushel',  33,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C.  :- 

^ erbury  & Sons £3.«39  I I-  Bennet fi-c-, 

Langiey  & Pinkham  3.789  | W.  H Stone ’ q'loo 

,C°wley  ^Grake  3.745  T.  W.  Rhodes.  Stoke  New-  97 

Old rey  & Son  3,250  | ington  (accepted)  2,966  1 


LONDON.-For  erecting  the  Tcwer  Brewery.  Mr.  H.  M- 
Wakely,  architect:— 

Patman  & Fotheringham  £3,790  I W.  Shurmur £3.173 

-Vf™ble 3.35>  Higgs 3,o5| 

Lascelles  3,189  | w 


LONDON.— For  addition  and  alterations  to  Thorn  House  as 
Grove-park,  Camberwell,  S.E  , for  Mr.  J.  Huckell.  Mr.  A hi 
Mullinr,  architect,  97,  Barry-road.  East  Dulwich,  S.E.  :— 

Ward  & Son £500  0 | G.  Payne  (accepted)  ....£493  5 


.,f0NE0N.'T£?r  alterations,  &C.  (exclusive  of  glazing),  at  "The 
Albert  Hotel,  Victona-siieet,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  J.  Rumsey.  Mr.  A.  E. 
MuUms.  architect.  97,  Barry-road.  East  Dulwich,  S.E.  :- 

E Hopkins  £^89  lo  I j.  Tyerman* £495 

J-  patsons 545  10  I * Accepted.  * 95 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a villa  Vnrwn  as 
" Lockbrook,1'  Crebor-street,  Dulwich,  (or  Mr.  J.  Hiscox.  Mr.  A E 
Mullins,  architect,  97.  Barry-road,  East  Dulwich,  S E ■—  " 

CorneU 


h*?IiDIcI'ESBR0U9H-— ^ For  alterations,  Stc.,  to  "Britannia" 
I1imh-dEaSMSt'eft’Mforl.th.ei.North'Easte'n  breweries  Company. 
2 ed:  Mf-  J-  Mitchell  Bottomley.  architect,  28.  Albert-toad. 
Middlesbrough.  Quantities  by  architect:— 

^£1,750  I Basil  man  Bros..  Middles- 

/dJlson  a,os-  >.604 1 brough  (accepted)  £1.555 


LONDON.— For  making-up  Feiden-street  and  Friston-st 


e t,  for  tire  Fulham  Vestry.  Mr.  C.  Bottcrill.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Walham 


m™^7?«h^N'TRENT■-'.Fo,  ,he  erect':n  and  completion  of  a 
CRrttake'  sThouse’  aad  boundary  walls,  at  Shob- 
all-street  tor  tne  Burton-on-Trent  Co-operative  Society.  Limited 
venS0D'  architect,  Imperial  Chambers,  High-street 
urton-on-Trent.  Quantiues  by  the  aichitect :—  g st,eet' 

-H?ry; •••••• £=  793  p I T.  Lowe  & Sons 

& T.  W.  Selby 2,780  10  T.  Chamberlain 

' K a'6l°  0 I R-  Kershaw  

■Edwards  2530  o I W.  A.  Stevenson*  .... 

hamberlam  Bros.  ....  3.507  o|  -Accepted. 


£3.4- 


CAMBORNE.— For  the  erection  of  masonic  bulldlrgs  Mr 
““Pson  Hill,  architect,  Rediuth  :—  K f 

wi:/.™ar,is £,>,4i  15  0 Trounson  & MitchelI£f8o  o n 

Berp-man  ,.050  o c W.  C.  Hodge 85!  2 2 

''S'3  0 0 Barberry  &•  Mitchell.  54  ° 

hyte&  Moffat....  891  0 0 | Camborne  & Crowan*  827  8 7 

• Accepted.  ‘ 


j.  Mears.  Fulham 

H.  Grccnham,  Hammersmith 

E.  Parry.  Fulham 

Nowell  it  Co  . Kensington  

Wimpey  *•  Co..  Hammersmith  

imperial  Stone  Company.  East  Greenwi 
Victoria  Stone  Company.  Bisbopsgate  st 


I.  ruill.llll 

H.  Grcenham.  Hammersmith  . . . . 

E.  Parry.  Fulham ’ 

Nowell  St  Co..  Kensington  . . ) 

Wimpey  St  Co  . Hammersmith  .) .) 

Imperial  Stone  Company,  East  Greenwich  ..  )).’ 

Victoria  Stone  Company,  Bishopsgate-street.  E C. 
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NANTWICH.  — For  the  execution  of  water 
Alprahain  and  Calveley.  for  the  Rural  District  Cour 
Davenport.  C.E.,  152.  Hospital-street,  Nantwich  :— 

A Ipra  ha  m , — Pipe-lay  i 


ipplv  works 
i.  Mr.  J.  a. 


I Henry  Dodd £357 

’ ' " 343  ■ 


Jenkins  & Son  £743  .. 

T.  Rowland 518  18  6 lohn  Dodd  .. 

Geo.  Newall 405  16  6 | Samuel  Wood,  Small- 

Josiah  Dale 371  7 o|  mur-road,  Crewe*  . . 334  10 

J.  T.  Greety  370  16  0 | * Accepted 

Alprahara  and  Calveley.— Messrs.  Cochrane  & Co.'s  (Dudley) 
tenders  for  pipes  were  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Blakeborough  & Sons' 
tenders  for  hydrants,  valves,  and  fittings. 


Calveley.— Pipe-laying-. 

Geo.  Newall £37  4 ] Henry  Dodd  .£337  1 

J-  Dale 356  15  John  Dodd.  Winsford, 

J.  T.  Greety 353  o|  Cheshire  (accepted)....  3071 


ORPINGTON  (Kent).— For  repairs  to  private  residence.  Mr. 
St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect.  8.  Ironmonger-lane,  and  Orping  on 
Somerford  & San  £242  10 


ORPINGTON. — For  the  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Baptist 
Chapel.  Orpington.  Kent.  Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  8, 
Ironmonger-lane.  E C.,  and  Orpington  :— 

Stebbings  & Pannett  .£827  I Somerford  & Son* £767 

T.  Knight 822  I • Accepted. 


ORPINGTON.— For  the  laying  of  a new  sewer,  with  connexions,  of 
two  private  houses  to  same  at  Crofton,  Orpington.  Kent.  Mr.  G.  St. 
Pierre  Harris,  architect  and  surveyor.  8,  Itonmonger-lane,  E C.  :— 

F.  P.  Duthoit  £1,183  o o [ J.  Jackson  £912  18  8 

T.  Lansbury  1.070  13  o Stebbings  if  Pannett  841  13  o 

Peill  & Sons 1,018  o o Somerford  & Son  ....  720  o 0 

ogers  95°  o o | 


PONT ARDU  LIAS.— For  the 
lias,  for  the  Llandilo  Talybont 
architect.  Llanelly  :— 

H.  Billings ,£3.15° 

E.  Morgan  3,010 

W.  Gregory 2.990 


erection  of  a school  at  Pontardu- 
School  Board.  Mr.  J.  B.  Morgan, 


G.  Mercer 

Brown,  Thomas,  & John. . 
W.  Hopkins  


POOL  (Cornwall).— For  alterations  to  Free  Church,  Pool.  Carn 
Brea.  Mr.  Sampscn  Hill,  architect.  Redruth 

W.  H.  Moyle  £2 93  0 I Carpentry. 

W.  c.  Hodge  283  o W.  H.  Gray.  Redruth....  £66  18 

T.  WilloughDy 213  10  Masonry. 

| John  Roberts,  Pool*  ....  280  6 
* Accepted. 


PORT  TALBOT  (Wales).— For  the  erection  of  drill-hall.  Sec.,  at 
schools.  Mr.  F.  B.  Smith,  architect.  Port  Talbot 

T.  P.  Stevens  £1,295  >5  o I Jno.  Davis  £9*5  0 0 

Evan  Thomas LC96  o 0 Leverton  Bros 910  10  0 

Morgan  Cox  x.049  o 0 Jno.  Nicholas.  Port 

Stephen  Rees  1018  6 S | Talbot  (accepted)  ..  935  o 0 


ROMFORD  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  public  baths,  for  the 
District  Council  Messrs.  Harrington  Sc  Ley.  architects,  10S,  Fen- 
church-street,  E C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Simpson,  108,  Fen- 
church-street.  E.C.  :— 

W.  Gregar  Sc  Son  £6.764  ' Kingerlee  & Son  £6.025 

Balaam  Brcs  6,28:  T.  Bruty,  Hornchurch*  ..  5,682 

Coulson  & Lofts 6,066  | F.  Wilmott  5,588 

„ * Accepted,  conditionally. 


SN  ARES  BROOK  (Essex). — For  erecting  a house  at  Snatesbrook" 
Mr.  E.  Bates,  architect  :— 

Snewin  Bros ,£2  970  | W.  Shurmur £2  682 

Smith  &Son 2.887  Smith  Sc  Son  2.648 

Jolliffe  2,870  I Wells 0,638 

& Son 2,672  | Holt  & Sons  2,6co 


SOUTHBOROUGH  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  Victoria  Hell 
and  buildings,  London-road.  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
Win.  Harmer.  surveyor.  237.  London-road,  Southborough.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  C.  Norton,  Tunbridge  Wells  :— 

K.  Jarvis  £4,620  I Strange  Sc  Son,  Tunbridge 

Alliance  Building  Society  4.227  ! Wells* £3.994 

Crates  & Son  4,293  I Logan  3.837 

John  Jarvis  4.100  Avard  3.822 

Punnett  Sc  Son  4.097  I * Accepted. 


ST.  MARY  CRAY.— For  the  execution  of  buU 
Effingham  Lodge.  St.  Mary  Cray.  Kent.  Mr.  St. 
architect.  8,  Ironmonger-lane.  E.C.,  and  Orpington 

J.  Lonsdale £‘53  I Somerford  Sc  Son 

Stebbings  & Pannett 253  | 


C.B.N.  SNEWIN 

MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT 
No«.  7,  8,  0,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  18,  * 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  B.C. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY1 
THICKNE89,  DRY.  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USB. 
Telephone,  No.  874  Holbom.  Tele.  Addreei  " SNEWIN  : London., 


SWANLEY— For  the  erection  of  eight]  cottages  at  Hextable- 
road.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect.  8.  Ironmonger-lane.  E.C.. 
and  Orpington  :— 

T.  Lonsdale £>-376  I T.  Knight £>-7s9 

Stebbings  Sc  Pannett  ....  1.S00  | 


SWANLEY.— For  the  erection  of  a further  block  ol  eigl 
ittages  at  Swanley,  Ken.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect, 
:onmonger-lane.  E.C..  and  Orpington  :— 

Stebbings  & Pannell  £1.848 


WALDRON  (Sussex).— For  additions  to  Tanners  Manor.'  foi 
lr.  B.  S.  Hassell.  Mr.  R.  C.  Tuppen,  architect,  Balham.  Quanti- 
es  by  the  architect  :— 

enn £>.943  5 I Strange  Sc  Sons,  Tun- 

| budge  Wells* £2,903  c 

• Accepted. 


WALTHAMSTOW.— For  six  houses  at  Walthamstow.  Mr.  R.  J. 

J.  A.  Read .' £1.819  I G.  W.  Barker £>.775 

W.  Shurmur _ >,798  | 


WALTHAMSTOW.— For  the  erection  of  premises  at 
street,  Walthamstow,  for  Messrs.  Pickford  Sc  Co.  Mr. 
Dollar,  architect 

Patman  & Fotheringham^T8  891  I w.  Shurmur 

Sheffield  Bros 8,245  Carmichal 

J.  Grover  &Son 7.982  Higgs 

Dove  Bros 7.925  | 


WORKSOP.— For  the  erection  of  offices,  engine-house.  &c  . for 
Messrs.  Steel  & Garland,  Limited.  Mr.  John  Allsopp,  C.E., 
Worksop : — 

C.  Ileth  Sc  Sons £3  3”  0 I R.  H.  F.awson  £2,920  0 

W.  Hemstalk 3,150  o I W.  Hall.  Worksop* 2.870  0 

T.  Roper  & Sons 3.042  1 . 1 J.  H.  Vickers.  Ltd 2,842  o 

Architect  s estimate,  £2.899  »7S-  6d. 

Accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  W.  B.  (amount  should  have  been  stated). — W.  G..  L.  J.  P. 
(below  cur  limit).— J.  T.  P.  (amount  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  a 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications . 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  Items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  Is  given  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written,  by  the  Editor,  who 
retains  the  right  to  reject  it  If  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the 
author  of  a proof  of  an  article  In  type  does  not  necessarily  Imply  Its 

All  communications  regarding  literal y and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr- 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATING  AND  TILING, 

To  be  executed  by  Contract  In  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 

And  other  description  of  Slates  Ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

•'  THE  BUILDER  " (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (32  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of 
Europe,  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China.  Ceylon, 
&c.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  shculd  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  "THE 
Builder,"  No.  46,  Catherine  street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  11  The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Mornings  Post. 


TEE  BATE  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 

HAM  HILL  STONB. 

DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  It  Sob 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.). 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Hom, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  William*, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt, 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  “ E.R.A.”  PHOTO.  BLOCK  CO. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 

[Advt. 

QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 

— O 0/v.T  f 8,  PRINCES  STREET, 

METCHIM  & SON  i GT.GEORGE3T.WESTMIN8TER 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLES," 
For  1899  will  be  ready  shortly.  [ADVT. 


THE 

Frencli  AsdMg 

COMPANY. 

Suffolk  House,  Cannon-street,  E.C 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  ANE 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS,; 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS. 
&c.,  &c. 

This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  W 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  nev 
General  Post  Office,  and  other 
important  buildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  applicat.on.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION 

LONDON : 352  to  364,  EUST0N-R0AD,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 

LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW;  BRISTOL: 

3 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN.  47  and  49,  ST,  ENOCH-S&UARE.  ASHTON  GATE  WORKS,  C0R0NATI0N-RI 
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Tank  and  Cistern  Construction. 


HE  following  re- 
marks as  to  the 
construction  of 
water  tanks  and 
cisterns,  and  the 
strains  they  are 
subject  to,  have 
no  reference  to 
any  existing  struc- 
tures of  this  kind, 
but  are  intended  to  convey  such  general 
information  as  will  facilitate  the  designing  of 
a tank  or  cistern  suitable  for  the  position  it 
is  to  occupy. 

No  matter  what  the  shape,  all  the  strains 
in  the  material  of  any  tank  arise  from  the 
weight  of  the  water.  The  weight  of  a cubic 
foot  may  be  taken  as  623  lbs. ; and  of  a 
cubic  inch,  -0361  lbs.  It  may  be  useful  to 
mention  that  a gallon  holds  277-274  cubic 
inches,  and  its  weight  is  almost  exactly 
10  lbs.,  consequently  there  are  6-23  gallons 
in  a cubic  foot.  The  direction  of  the  stress 
is  always  normal  to  the  surlace  on  which  the 
water  presses,  and  its  force  is  proportional 
to  the  depth.  Thus,  at  the  surface,  no  stress 
is  applied  to  the  sides,  and  at  a depth  of, 
say,  100  inches,  the  stress  per  square  inch 
will  be  one  hundred  times  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  inch,  or  100  x -0361=3-61  lbs. 

Owing  to  the  even  increase  of  stress  with 
depth,  it  follows  that  the  resultant  total 
horizontal  pressure  acts  at  one-third  the 
depth  above  the  bottom  of  the  tank  ; so  if  a 
rigid  flat  plate,  such  as  one  made  of  cast  iron, 
form  part  of  the  side  of  a tank,  and  be 
acted  on  at  that  level  by  an  equal  and  oppo- 
site pressure,  the  stress  of  the  water  will  be 
met  and  the  stability  of  the  tank  assured. 

If  the  plate  be  inclined,  a vertical  stress  will 
be  irf  troduced  which  will  alter  the  direction 
of  t2ie  resultant  to  a position  normal  to  the 
plate.  It  could  be  easily  demonstrated  that 
in  a circular  tank  the  stress  caused  by  each 
horizontal  layer  of  water  produces  a hori- 
zontal strain  in  the  structure  of  the  tank 
2qual  to  the  pressure  at  that  depth  multi- 
plied by  the  radius.  Thus  at  a depth  of 
100  in.  in  a tank  with  a radius  of  100  in.  the 
strain  at  that  depth  tending  to  burst  the 
;ank  would  be  3-61  lb.  x 100=361  lb.  If  the 
sides  of  the  circular  tank  are  inclined,  then, 
is  before,  the  direction  of  the  horizontal 
pressure  is  altered  by  the  vertical  pressure 
ill  it  is  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  sides. 
These  are  all  the  memoranda  of  a hydro- 
statical  character  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 


mind  when  calculating  the  stresses  on  a tank 
due  to  the  contained  water.  If  the  water 
pressure  acts  on  the  outside  of  an  arch  or 
circular  tank  the  crushing  stress  is  calcu- 
lated in  the  same  way — radius  x pressure. 

In  dealing  with  water  there  are  important 
matters  to  be  attended  to,  such  as  leakage 
and  the  effects  of  frost.  When  tanks  are 
large  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  construct 
them  in  one  piece,  except  in  very  rare  cases. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  greatest  care 
and  strict  supervision  has  to  be  exercised  in 
building  them  up.  As  the  materials  used 
are  mostly  brittle  the  foundations  must  be 
perfectly  solid.  There  should  be  no  fear  of 
any  portion  of  the  ground  sinking,  con- 
sequently made  ground  should  be  avoided  ; 
but  if  that  is  impossible,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  It  is  not  that  there  is 
any  weight  worth  speaking  of  to  be  borne 
that  attention  is  drawn  to  the  subject,  but 
often  there  is  a sinking  of  the  natural  surface 
when  interfered  with,  and  if  there  is  clay  it 
may  swell  when  water  gets  to  it.  If  there  is  any 
suspicion  of  weakness  the  best  plan  is  to 
consolidate  the  ground  by  driving  in  stones 
with  a beater  till  no  more  can  be  forced 
down,  and  on  this  concrete  can  be  placed. 
A modification  on  a small  scale  of  M.  Dulac’s 
system  as  applied  to  the  foundations  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  would  secure 
success  in  any  soil.  He  uses  a steam  pile- 
driver  with  various  shaped  rams.  For  light 
soils  they  are  coned.  With  this  he  makes 
holes,  which  are  filled  with  hard  substances 
that  the  rams’  further  action  forces  sideways 
into  the  earth.  The  holes  are  made  about 
3 ft.  apart.  Sometimes  he  uses  a mushroom- 
headed ram,  which,  however,  is  not  equal  to 
the  cone  for  efficiency. 

The  next  point  to  be  treated  is  rendering 
the  tank  walls  watertight.  In  the  case  of 
wrought-iron  sides,  the  joints  between  the 
plates  are  caulked  in  the  same  way  as  ship 
plates,  with  cold  chisel  and  hammer.  Cast- 
iron  plates  should  be  planed  and  caulked 
with  rust,  the  rust  being  on  the  side  next  the 
water  and  inserted  in  a groove  left  in  the 
castings,  as  in  Fig  1.  A is  planed  and  B 

— B 


Fi<;  1 


—A 
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is  the  rust  caulking.  To  render  masonry, 
brickwork,  or  concrete  sides  quite  water- 


tight requires  great  care  ; in  each  case  the 
face  next  the  water  should  be  coated  with 
Portland  cement  plaster  and  rendered  with 
neat  Portland  cement.  To  avoid  cracks  there 
should  be  no  free  lime  in  the  cement.  To 
ensure  this  it  should  be  spread  in  a layer 
not  more  than  3 in.  thick  on  the  floor  of 
a shed  and  kept  there  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  according  as  the  air  is  damp  or 
dry.  While  in  the  shed  it  should 
be  turned  over  three  or  four  times.  The 
plaster  should  be  at  least  \ in.  thick,  com- 
posed equally  of  cement  and  clean,  sharp 
sand,  much  depending  on  the  cleanness  of 
the  sand.  The  finishing  coat  should  be  i in- 
thick of  neat  cement,  put  on  before  the 
plaster  is  quite  dry.  Brick  or  masonry  walls 
should  be  laid  in  blue  lias  grout,  plenty  of 
water  being  used,  and  the  stone  and  brick 
soaked  before  being  built  in.  Instead  of  the 
cement  plaster  the  walls  may  be  coated  with 
asphalt,  but  the  above  method  of  plastering 
has  been  found  efficient.  Wooden  sides  are 
seldom  used  except  for  circular  tanks,  in 
which  case  it  forms  the  cheapest  and  also  a 
perfectly  efficient  wall  when  properly  carried 
out.  Of  late  the  staves  are  run  between  a 
pair  of  rollers,  which  compress  the  middle 
third  of  their  edges,  leaving  a groove  about 
^ in.  deep ; the  projecting  edges  are  then 
planed  off  to  the  proper  bevel,  consequently 
when  the  staves  are  set  up  close  together  in 
place  and  the  water  let  in,  the  compressed 
part  swells  and  renders  the  joints  between 
the  staves  quite  tight.  The  staves  should 
be  of  soft  wood,  such  as  Oregon  pine  or 
English  larch,  without  knots.  English  larch 
will  last  about  as  long  as  oak. 

The  floor,  and  joint  between  it  and  the 
walls,  requires  much  attention.  It  has  been 
stated  above  that  the  foundation  should  be  ' 
carefully  prepared  before  concrete  or  any- 
thing else  is  laid  on  it.  Having  a good  solid 
foundation,  a layer  of  concrete,  9 in.  thick, 
can  be  put  down  and  plastered  over  with 
cement  as  described  for  the  walls,  to  render 
it  water-tight,  and  this  plaster  should  be 
made  continuous  with  that  on  the  walls 
by  being  carried  out  at  the  same  time. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  walls,  asphalt  can  be 
used  instead  of  the  cement  plaster  ; this  latter 
floor  might,  in  the  case  of  a swimming  bath, 
make  it  available  for  a roller  skating  rink  in 
winter.  If  the  walls  are  plastered  and  the 
floor  asphalted,  the  asphalt  should  be  carried 
up  as  a skirting  6 in.  high  on  the  plastered 
walls.  When  the  walls  are  of  iron  and  the 
bottom  concrete,  the  iron  should  extend 
down  into  the  concrete  and  a space  should 
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be  left  between  the  iron  and  the  concrete, 
about  3 in.  in  width,  to  be  filled  up  with  the 
1 to  I cement  plaster,  the  neat  cement  being 
carried  over  it  up  to  the  iron.  In  wooden 
circular  tanks  the  floor  is  made  of  3 i; 
planed  deal  planks  tongued  and  grooved,  the 
groove  being  £ in.  deep  and  § in.  wide 
and  is  best  cut  with  a drunken  saw.  The 
tongues  are  of  pine  1 in.  by  § in.  This  floor 
rests  on  and  is  fastened  by  screws  to  joists, 
snfficiently  strong  not  to  give  when  the 
weight  comes  on,  and  its  edges  are  slightly 
bevelled  to  fit  notches  f in.  deep  made  in 
the  staves  (see  fig.  2).  It  will  be  seen  that 


Fie  2 


Floor  U 


much  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  work 
manship  ; still,  to  make  sure  that  the  joint 
between  the  floor  and  the  wall  is  watertight, 
the  notch  in  the  stave  might  be  paid  over 
-with  india-rubber  solution.  That  might  also 
be  used  in  securing  the  joints  at  the  ends  of 
floor  planks  when  the  diameter  is  greater 
than  the  length  of  available  planks.  These 
wooden  tanks  have  one  excellent  quality, 
that  of  keeping  out  frost. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  describe  how  the 
mechanical  effect  of  the  stresses  above  men- 
tioned should  be  resisted.  The  walls  only 
need  be  dealt  with,  as  it  is  understood  that 
the  floor  and  foundation  are  secured  as 
above  described. 

When  there  is  to  be  a straight  or  curved 
wall  of  brick,  masonry,  or  concrete,  without 
counterforts,  it  should  be  made  of  the 
strength  necessary  to  act  as  a retaining  wall, 
to  hold  up  the  backing  when  the  tank  is 
empty,  as  it  is  then  that  the  greatest  stress 
can  come  on  it.  For  practical  purposes, 
none  of  the  formula?  for  calculating  the 
dimensions  are  worth  much,  as  there  are  so 
many  conditions  and  exceptions  to  be  taken 
into  account.  In  this  respect  the  pressure 
of  earth  is  very  unlike  that  of  water.  It  is 
therefore  good  policy  to  adopt  dimensions 
that  are  known  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of 
each  case.  However,  as  a general  rule,  it 
will  be  sufficient  under  most  circumstances 
that  the  wall  have  a thickness  at  top  of  14  in., 
and  that  the  thickness  at  the  bottom  is  one- 
third  the  height,  the  face  battering  accord- 
ingly. Immediately  at  the  back  of  the 
wall  there  should  be  punned  loose  filling, 
especially  if  the  rest  of  the  filling  or  ground 
is  clay.  If  the  face  of  the  wall  is  vertical, 
then  the  thickness  at  the  bottom  should  be 
half  the  height.  And  if  the  slope  of  the 
face  be  1 to  1,  or  flatter,  it  may  have  a 
facing  of  brickwork  9 in.  thick  set  in 
Portland  cement  mortar  made  of  1 cement 
to  2 of  sand,  but  the  backing  must  be 
well  punned  in  layers  9 in.  thick.  When 
concrete  is  used  for  a wall,  to  avoid  cracks  it 
should  be  laid  in  layers  not  more  than  9 in. 
thick,  and  one  layer  should  follow  the 
previous  one  before  it  has  set.  II  there  is 
any  doubt  in  a particular  case  whether  the 
dimensions  given  above  are  sufficient, 
counterforts,  projecting  at  the  back,  of  half 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  might  be  built  in 


at  distances  apart  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
wall. 

The  horizontal  pressure  outwards  of  the 
water  being  known  exactly,  and  never 
varying,  except  in  proportion  to  the  depth, 
the  walls  may  very  well  be  formed  of  a 
series  of  horizontal  brick  arches  without 
backing,  abutting  against  each  other,  the 
abutting  points  being  sustained  by  walls  or 
buttresses  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
arches.  These  arches  for  moderate  depths 
may  be  only  one  brick  (9  in.)  thick,  and 
have  a rise  of  1 in  10 ; the  bricks  should  be 
sound,  and  set  in  mortar ; cement  I sand  2. 
If  the  tank  be  8 ft.  deep  the  greatest  pres- 
sure on  the  brickwork  of  the  arches  is  at  the 
bottom,  and  would  be  nearly  3-9  tons  per 
square  foot,  the  span  being  10  ft.  This 
strain  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  water 
pressure  by  the  radius.  If  the  tank  is 
deeper  the  thickness  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  arches  should  be  increased  in  proportion. 
The  dimensions  of  the  buttresses  should  be 
determined  in  the  following  manner.  It  may 
be  assumed  when  concrete  is  used  that  there 
are  no  horizontal  beds,  in  fact  that  they  are 
homogeneous  blocks.  Their  stability  depends 
on  their  weight,  therefore  heavy  material 
should  be  used  in  preference  to  light.  A 
cubic  foot  is  assumed  to  weigh  140  lb.  Let 
ABC  (fig.  3)  represent  the  side  elevation 

A 


B 


of  a buttress  in  which  the  height  A B is  8 ft., 
and  the  base  B C also  8 ft.,  G is  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  block,  through  which  its 
weight,  W,  acts,  and  being]  one-third  the 
height  above  the  base  happens  in  this  case 
to  be  also  in  the  line  of  the  resultant 
horizontal  pressure  of  the  water,  which  is 
S x 10  = So  square  feet  area,  multiplied  by 
8 x 62-3 

— = 249  - lbs.,  the  average  pressure  per 

square  foot,  making  the  resultant  water 
pressure  P=  19,936  lbs.  The  forces  W and 
P have  a resultant  which,  according  to  well- 
recognised  practice,  must  pass  through  the 
middle  third  of  the  base  to  prevent  the  toe 
at  C from  crushing.  Keeping  to  this  rule, 
we  can  find  the  least  proper  thickness  of  the 
buttress  by  drawing  G R,  to  represent  the 
line  of  the  resultant,  just  through  the  middle 
third  of  B C,  and  as  far  from  the  face,  A B,  as 
possible.  If  a parallelogram  of  forces  be 
now  constructed  by  laying  off  from  G on 
G P the  horizontal  pressure,  and  from  the 
point,  D,  so  found  drawing  a line  parallel  to 
GW  till  it  cuts  the  line  of  the  resultant  at  E, 
the  line  D E will  represent  the  weight  of 
buttress  necessary  to  sustain  the  water,  and 
which  happens,  in  this  case,  to  be  just  the 
same  as  the  resultant  pressure  of  the  water, 
viz.,  19,936  lbs.  As  the  area  of  the  face  of 
the  buttress  is  32  square  feet,  and  the  weight 
of  a cubic  foot  140  lbs.,  the  thickness  must  be 
19.936 


32  x 140  =4'45  ft’  Say’  4 ft-  6 in-  Jt  wil1  be 
noticed  that  there  is  a dotted  addition  to  the 
buttress  at  C ; this  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
concrete,  where  it  is  thin,  from  crushing. 


This  form  of  wall  is  suitable  when  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  is  at  or  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  it  enables  a platform  to 
be  made  round  the  tank  cheaply  when  it  is 
used  as  a swimming-bath. 

In  small  tanks  with  straight  sides  com- 
posed of  cast-iron  plates  the  thrust  of  the 
water  is  often  taken  by  tie-rods  holding 
opposite  sides  together.  In  large  tanks  the 
variations  in  length  of  the  ties  joining  oppo- 
site s-ides  caused  by  changes  of  temperature 
prejudice  the  safety  of  the  tank  so  much 
that  the  side  plates  are  tied  to  the  bottom 
plates  by  inclined  rods  if  the  bottom  is  com- 
posed of  cast  iron  ; if  not,  they  must  be  : 
supported  by  struts  outside  the  tank.  In  : 
that  case  it  is  best  to  incline  the  plates  out- 
wards, so  that  the  line  of  the  resultant  thrust 
will  pass  into  the  ground  at  a short  distance  : 
from  the  bottom  of  the  plate.  Thus^(see  : 
fig.  4),  let  there  be  a series  of  plates  A Bi  > 


well  stiffened  with  gussets,  bolted  together,! 
and  inclined  to  the  vertical  at  45  deg.  ; the 
resultant  pressure  of  the  water  R will  act: 
normal  to  the  surface  of  the  plate  at  one-: 
third  the  depth  from  the  bottom  as  shown  in 
the  sketch,  where  it  is  also  shown  to  be] 
resisted  by  a mass  of  well-rammed  concrete  > 
backing  under  the  lower  half  of  the  plate.] 
This  is  a safe  form  of  structure,  and  in  some 
localities  may  be  the  cheapest.  Wroughtij 
iron  or  mild  steel  plates  may  also  be  used  of: 
proper  form,  but  a great  deal  of  riveting] 
work  would  have  to  be  done  on  the  site  by] 
skilled  mechanics,  whereas  the  bolting  of: 
the  cast-iron  plates  together  can  be  done  by 
any  intelligent  labourer. 

Wood  is  not  suitable  for  constructing] 
straight  sides  of  tanks  unless  leakage  to] 
some  extent  is  permissible. 

When  tanks  are  of  circular  form,  manyr 
difficulties  as  regards  their  sides  are  got  rid  ij 
of,  as  the  water  pressure  produces  only  ten-i| 
sile  strains  of  known  force.  They  having  I 
been  provided  for,  and  leakage  prevented,  as 
above  described,  a satisfactory  tank  can  be  1 
made.  For  instance,  the  sides  of  a tank  8 ft.t 
4 in.  or  100  in.  deep,  and  of  the  same  radius,: 
would  have  to  resist  a maximum  strain  of) 
361  lbs.  of  the  lowest  layer  of  water  ,i  in.  1 
thick,  and  as  mild  steel  will  carry  safely  1 
6 tons  or  13,440  lbs.  per  square  inch,  a; 
plate  -02 7 in.  thick  would  theoretically] 
be  sufficient,  but  it  would  not  be  J 
practical  to  have  so  thin  a plate.  Fori 
a tank  of  the  above  diameter  £ in.  thick  1 
plate  can  be  used  throughout  when  it  is  as 
much  as  70  ft.  or  75  ft.  deep,  or  the  tank  may ; 
be  same  depth  as  before  and  70  ft.  to  75  ft. 
radius,  say  150  ft.  diameter.  It  is  hardly;: 
worth  while  using  a thinner  plate  than  £ in.  1 
which  can  be  properly  caulked.  There  ij 
should  be  as  few  vertical  joints  as  possible,  :t 
so  the  plates  should  be  as  long  as  obtainable. ;{ 
The  horizontal  joints  may  be  lapped,  but  the  <J 
vertical  joints  should  have  a cover  plate  on  [j 
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both  sides.  If  the  plates  are  narrow,  say 
1 ft.  effective,  hydraulic  riveting  can  be 
•adopted,  which  is  much  superior  to  and 
•cheaper  than  hand  work.  The  top  and  bottom 
should  be  stiffened  by  angle  iron  rims. 

When  cast-iron  plates  are  used  the  whole 
•tensile  strain  comes  on  the  bolts  and  on  the 
plates  as  well,  and  as  this  material  is  very 
inferior  to  mild  steel  in  resisting  tension  it 
-should  not  be  used  for  large  circular  tanks  ; 
■further,  it  is  stiff  and  rigid,  and  will 
not  give  like  wrought  iron  or  steel,  should 
there  have  been  any  small  error  in  setting 
out  the  circle. 

The  staves  of  wooden  circular  tank  walls 
'have  no  cohesion  to  each  other.  That  has 
to  be  supplied  by  hooping  them  round  with 
‘iron  or  steel  rods,  wire,  or  bars,  the  strength 
to  be  given  to  these  being  found,  as  before, 
'by  multiplying  the  pressure  of  the  water 
against  the  side  by  the  radius.  Rods  of  mild 
.-steel  are  generally  used.  Before  being  fixed 
•they  should  'be  bent  to  a slightly  smaller 
'Circle  than  the  tank,  and  it  does  not  answer 
to  make  them  too  long,  as  then  there  is  diffi- 
•culty  in  getting  them  to  squeeze  evenly 
•against  the  wood.  The  ends  of  these  rods 
•are  swelled  and  screwed,  passed  through  a 
•casting,  and  tightened  up  with  nuts  ; but 
■there  is  no  reason  why  an  upright  T iron 
should  not  have  its  head  sunk  into  the  wood, 
the  bars  going  right  and  left  through  the 
•web  and  tightened  with  nuts,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious case.;  or  it  might  be  a channel  iron, 
the  bars  going  to  the  left  through  one  web, 
-and  to  the  right  through  the  other.  If  such 
•a  circular  wooden  tank  be  50  ft.  diameter 
•and  25  ft.  deep,  the  strain  on  the  sides  at  the 
■bottom  vvoiks  out  as  3,249  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and,  taking  a steel  rod  as  carrying 
■safely  13,440  lbs.  per  square  inch,  rods  one 
linch  diameter  would  have  to  be  placed  near 
the  bottom,  3^  in.  apart,  as  hoops,  to  sustain 
•the  pressure,  and,  proportionally  as  the 
.pressure  decreases,  wider  apart  higher  up. 
Wooden  tanks  may  be  lapped  with  wire 
unstead  of  hoops  made  of  rods,  with 
•advantage. 

In  the  Monier  system  of  construction,  wire 
or  rods  are  used  embedded  in  concrete,  the 
former  placed  so  as  to  take  the  tensile  strains, 
<the  latter  the  compression  strains,  and  in  the 
•case  of  .the  sides  of  circular  tanks  simply  to 
■keep  the  water  in.  They  require  great  care 
'in  construction,  and  should  only  be  adopted 
•when  specially  skilled  workmen  are  available. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  straight  concrete 
walls  with  iron  rods  embedded  in  them,  and 
proper ly  .placed  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  this  system,  might  be  used  instead  of  the 
horizontal  brick  arches  mentioned  above  for 
4he  sides  of  tanks. 

•It  now  only  remains  to  mention  that  when 
tanks  are  supported  on  high  towers  any 
•attempt  to  make  them  appear  what  they  are 
•not  is  neither  good  taste  nor  necessary,  for  a 
(tower  designed  to  show  the  lines  of  force 
will  in  general  have  the  best  effect  in 
the  situation.  The  essential  points  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  design  are  that  the 
'top  should  be  of  greater  diameter  than 
the  shaft  of  the  tower,  and  that  there  should 
[•not  be  any  'batter  in  the  latter.  The  reasons 
for  'these  .rules  are  (1)  that  bulk  is  required 
to  hold  the  large  quantity  of  water  that 
•warrants  the  trouble  and  expense  of  building 
the  tower,  and  (2)  owing  to  the  great  weight 
•carried  aloft  batter  is  not  required  to  enable 
•the  tower  to  withstand  the  horizontal  pressure 
of  (the  wind.  The  water  towers  at  the  Crystal 
PaHaoe  and  those  erected  in  various  towns  in 


Holland,  are  good  examples  showing  the 
effect  of  carrying  out  the  above  rules.  All 
tanks  in  such  a position  should  be  circular, 
and  the  bottom  should  be  supported  in  such 
a way  that  the  weight  of  the  water  inside 
the  supporting  ring  should  equal  that  outside 
of  it.  Thus,  if  the  tank  be  30  ft.  diameter, 
that  of  the  tower  should  be  21  ft.,  which  will 
give  an  over-hang  of  4 ft.  6 in.  all  round. 
Tanks  so  exposed,  if  made  of  iron,  should  be 
lagged  to  prevent  the  water  freezing,  and  a 
series  of  louvres  on  the  outside  would  keep 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  water. 


NOTES. 

We  very  much  doubt  whether 
L°nSuppiy?ter  t^e  London  County  Council 

wiil  get  any  immediate  prac- 
tical result  from  the  passing  of  the  resolution 
to  provide  a Bill  in  the  next  Session  of  Par- 
liament lor  the  purchase,  by  agreement  or 
compulsion,  of  the  undertakings  of  the  eight 
metropolitan  water  companies.  It  is  certain 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  will  receive  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  until  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  has  been  made  and  fully 
considered ; and  even  if  the  Report  is 
presented  during  the  Session,  as  we  certainly 
think  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  not  be  a document 
to  be  considered  in  a hurry.  At  the  same 
time  we  do  not  think  the  Council  are  to  be 
blamed  for  passing  the  resolution.  There  has 
been  so  much  delay  and  procrastination  in 
connexion  with  this  very  serious  subject, 
that  it  is  as  well  that  any  movement 
towards  bringing  it  to  a head,  in  one  way  or 
another,  should  not  be  postponed ; and  the 
attempt  of  the  County  Council  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  with  no  further  delay  is  likely  at 
least  to  have  some  effect  in  accelerating 
matters.  That  the  London  County  Council 
is  the  proper  authority  to  deal  with  the 
water  supply  of  London  can  hardly  be 
questioned ; so  long  as  it  is  true  to  its 
duties  and  does  not  allow  mere  political 
considerations  to  interfere  with  them.  That 
the  municipality  of  a city  should  undertake 
its  water  supply  is  now  becoming  more  and 
more  an  accepted  principle  in  the  case  of  the 
large  provincial  towns,  and  the  London 
County  Council  is  in  the  position  of 
being  the  municipal  governing  body  of 
greater  London.  That  a necessary  of  life 
should  continue  to  be  supplied  to  the  most 
crowded  area  in  England  by  private  com- 
panies, who  naturally  place  the  interests 
of  their  shareholders  before  those  of  the 
public,  and  whose  aim  is  to  supply  no  more 
water  than  they  are  obliged  to  supply,  is  a 
state  of  things  which  can  no  longer  be 
supported.  The  most  noteworthy  sentence 
in  Mr.  Dickinson’s  able  speech  in  support 
of  the  Report  of  the  Water  Committee 
was  that  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
possible  condition  of  the  lower  Thames 
in  thirty  or  forty  years,  if  the  abstraction  of 
water  went  on  at  an  increased  rate,  when 
it  would  become  only  “ a pond,  oscilla- 
ting backwards  and  forwards  silt  and  filth, 
instead  of  the  river  that  ought  to  run  down 
to  the  sea.”  And  that  would  mean  in  the 
end  the  destruction  of  the  port  of  London. 


M Corroyer  ^UR  contemporary  L Architec- 
on  Mediaeval  lure,  the  journal  of  the  “ Societe 
Architecture.  centraje  <}es  Architectes  Fran- 
cis,” publishes  in  last  Saturday’s  issue  a 
paper  read  by  M.  Corroyer  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  French  Academy  on  Octo- 


Medimval  French  Architecture.’’  We  have 
on  previous  occasions  taken  exception  to 
some  of  M.  Corroyer’s  theories,  especially 
those  dealing  with  the  origin  of  the  pointed 
ribbed  vault.  The  members  of  the  five 
Academies  must  have  been  somewhat 
startled  by  some  of  the  statements  made 
on  October  25.  Among  these  we  find  one 
which  informed  them  that  St.  Mark’s  at 
Venice  was  built  after  the  Roman  manner 
the  masonry  cleverly  put  together,  moulded 
so  to  say,  and  afterwards  covered  with  a 
brilliant  decoration,  composed  of  stucco  (de 
slues)  and  mosaic.  We  should  have  thought 
that  even  a French  Academician  might  be 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  core  of  St. 
Mark’s  is  built  entirely  in  brick,  and  that  it 
was  afterwards  decorated  with  marble  panel- 
ling and  marble  columns  brought  from  the 
East.  M.  Corroyer,  by  way  of  contrast, 
then  states  that  St.  Front  at  Perigueux  was 
built  in  ashlar  masonry  of  striking  beauty  in 
its  majestic  simplicity.  The  stucco,  appa- 
rently, therefore  was  brought  in  to  discredit 
St.  Mark's  in  comparison  with  St.  Front,  and  he 
may  have  appealed  to  the  vanity  of  his  audience 
it  not  to  their  learning.  Again,  M.  Corroyer 
states  in  a note  that  the  three  pendentives  of 
St.  Front  built  with  horizontal  courses  were 
reconstructed  during  the  last  century,  without 
reference  to  their  original  bedding  in  courses 
normal  to  the  curve  of  the  pendentive.  This 
is  in  distinct  contradiction  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  M.  Lambert,  the  resident 
architect  on  the  work,  to  Mr.  Spiers,  and 
quoted  by  him  in  his  paper  read  to  the 
Institute  in  February,  1896.  (Page  254, 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects’  Journal, 
95-96.)  The  upper  stones  of  the  penden- 
tives with  horizontal  beds  are  carried  four 
feet  deep  into  the  pendentive,  and  could  not 
be  removed  without  bringing  down  the 
superincumbent  dome.  Again,  speaking  of 
the  Syrian  churches  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  M.  Corroyer  says  they  are 
covered  with  barrel  vaults,  surmounted 
at  the  crossing  with  domes  imitated  from 
the  Persians.  Bnt  the  two  earliest  barrel 
vaulted  churches  of  Syria  were  those  built  by 
French  masons  at  Byblos  and  Tortosa  about 
113c,  in  imitation  of  work  long  existing  at 
Carcassonne  and  other  churches  of  Provence, 
and  the  earliest  instance  of  a dome  at  the 
crossing  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  in 
Jerusalem  (1151),  also  built  by  the  French, 
and  now  belonging  to  the  French  nation. 
The  domes  in  question  are  all  built  in  imita- 
tion of  the  domes  of  Perigord  and  Angou- 
mois,  and  certainly  by  French  masons.  M. 
Corroyer  here  seems  to  have  lost  his  oppor- 
tunity of  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  his 
audience.  These  are  only  three  of  the  many 
errors  which  serve  to  characterise  M. 
Corroyer's  address. 

Mr.  Preece’s  Presidential  ad- 
MAddress.eS  dress  to  the  Institution  of 

Civil  Engineers  dwelt  on  the 
enormous  strides  which  have  been  made  in 
the  use  of  electricity.  His  remarks  on  tele- 
phony were  listened  to  with  special  interest 
in  view  of  the  recent  report  of  the  Select 
Committee.  As  electrician  to  the  Post 
Office,  Mr.  Preece  naturally  regards  tele- 
phony as  an  Imperial  business,  and  con- 
siders that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  State.  Those  who  can  appreciate  the  pro- 
blems that  the  Post  Office  had  to  solve  when 
it  first  took  up  long  distance  telephony,  and 
the  able  manner  in  which  the  difficulties 
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were  overcome,  will  agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing that  there  would  be  no  great  risk  in 
placing  the  management  of  ordinary  tele- 
phony in  their  hands.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment it  is  theoretically  possible  to  speak  to 
every  capital  in  Europe,  and  although 
the  cost  is  all  but  prohibitive,  it  may 
very  soon  be  reduced  when  the  proposed 
telephone  cables  have  been  laid  between 
this  country  and  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Germany.  Mr.  Preece  also  touched  on 
lightning  conductors,  in  which  he  considered 
that  very  little  real  progress  had  been  made 
since  Franklin’s  time.  This,  however,  is  only 
partly  true,  for  although  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  the  modern  method  of 
using  lightning  conductors  and  Franklin’s 
method,  yet  the  great  advances  in  the 
theory  of  electricity  in  recent  years 
have  enabled  us  to  understand  exactly 
how  they  act,  and  so  enable  us  to 
keep  them  efficient.  Mr.  Preece  also  touched 
on  the  possible  applications  of  wireless 
telegraphy  to  lightships,  and  pointed  out 
that  as  this  system  was  independent  of  day 
or  night,  fog,  rain,  or  snow,  it  could  be 
advantageously  used,  flashing  its  signals  by 
electromagnetic  disturbances  into  space,  and 
thus,  when  ships  were  provided  with  receiving 
apparatus,  giving  them  exact  information  of 
their  position. 

Compulsion  A somewhat  curious  case  was 
c • andur  , decided  last  week  by  Mr. 

bamtary  Work.  . J 

Justice  Lhannell  and  a jury. 
The  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  Walthamstow 
District  Council  had  served  a notice  on  the 
occupier  of  certain  premises  to  abate  a 
nuisance  arising  from  defective  drains  and 
to  do  certain  work  upon  them.  As  a matter 
of  fact  the  drains  in  question  were  legally  a 
sewer,  and  therefore  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Sanitary  Authority  to  do  the  work.  It  was 
done,  however,  by  the  owner  of  the  premises 
and  her  agent,  a builder,  who  sued  the  Dis- 
trict Council  for  the  expenses.  These  it  was 
decided  they  were  entitled  to  recover,  as  the 
plaintiffs  had  acted  under  compulsion  from 
the  defendants,  and  not  voluntarily.  The 
Judge  stated  that  the  fact  that  the  plaintiffs 
would  have  had  a good  defence  to  any 
summons  before  a magistrate  did  not  lessen 
the  actual  compulsion  arising  from  the 
notice.  We  confess  that  when  there  is  no 
legal  duty  on  a person  to  do  a certain  act 
which  he  is  requested  to  do,  the  " compul- 
sion” must  be  considered  very  slight.  It  is 
pretty  obvious,  however,  that  as  the  District 
Council  ought  to  have  done  this  work  them- 
selves, both  Judge  and  jury  would  not  be 
inclined  to  let  them  off  paying  for  it,  even  if 
the  person  who  actually  did  the  work  was 
under  no  legal  duty  in  respect  of  it. 


Wolverh^pton  ^CC°R°'fG  ,*°  the  rePOTt  in 

Workhouse  the  Wolverhampton  Express 

Cora  petition.  mi  S/ar  of  ,he  2Sth  ^ th(, 

Wolverhampton  Board  of  Guardians  last 
week  had  a long  discussion  as  to  whether 
they  should  or  should  not  accept  the 
assessor’s  award  in  the  V,  orkhouse  competi- 
tion. The  assessor,  Mr.  Aldwinckle,  had 
decided  in  favour  of  the  plans  marked, 
"North  and  South,”  by  Mr.  A.  Marshall. 
Three  votes  were  taken  in  succession 
for  the  substitution  of  three  other  designs, 
all  ostensibly  on  grounds  of  economy, 
but  in  two  instances  it  was  pretty  mani- 
fest that  the  real  object  was  to  get  in 
a local  architect.  None  of  these  attempts 
however  met  with  much  support,  and  the 


assessor’s  choice  was  ultimately  accepted  by 
a large  majority  of  votes.  The  most  re- 
grettable feature  of  the  case  was  a letter 
written  to  the  Board  by  Messrs.  Mangnall 
and  Littlewood  and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Man- 
chester, joint  authors  of  one  of  the  designs, 
in  which,  after  stating  their  belief  that  the 
estimates  for  the  selected  design  were  too 
low,  they  concluded  as  follows : — 

“ We  are  so  convinced  of  what  we  now  state  that 
we  will  undertake  to  furnish  bona-fide  builders’ 
estimates  at  our  own  cost,  and  take  out  the 
quantities,  if  the  Guardians  will  do  the  same  for 
plans  ‘ North  and  South,’  and  if  the  estimates  for 
our  drawings  do  not  come  to  20,000 /.  less  than 
* North  and  South  ’ we  will  make  no  charge  for 
quantities,  conditionally  that  the  Guardians  are  then 
satisfied,  and  give  us  the  work  to  carry  out. 

We  should  think  this  a proposal  worth  consider- 
ing, and  hope  to  hear  from  them  ” 

That  is  a kind  of  letter  which  no  competing 
architect  ought  to  write,  and  to  which,  if 
written,  no  Committee  ought  to  pay  the 
slightest  attention.  In  this  case  the  Board 
put  the  writers  of  this  letter  up  to  be  voted 
for,  though,  as  already  observed,  the  vote 
was  not  carried.  One  member  of  the  firm 
whose  signature  appeared  to  the  letter  is, 
we  regret  to  say,  a Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects. 

It  is  reported  that  early  last 
"Accident/’  Saturday  morning  two  goods 

wagons  were  derailed  near 
Peterborough  station,  while  being  shunted, 
blocking  up  the  main  line.  The  signals 
were  off  for  a mail  train,  but  the  shunters 
gave  an  alarm,  the  signals  were  immediately 
reversed,  men  were  sent  along  the  line  with 
red  lamps,  and  the  train  was  fortunately 
pulled  up.  The  commendable  promptitude 
which  thus  averted  a terrible  disaster, 
would  apparently  have  been  unavailing  had 
the  passenger  train  been  a minute  or  so 
earlier,  and  the  good  fortune  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  only  serves  to  further 
point  the  moral  of  the  Great  Central  Rail- 
way catastrophe  of  a week  or  two  earlier. 
The  latter  occurrence  was  designated  an 
"accident,”  while  that  at  Peterborough  is 
called  "a  narrow  escape.”  But,  to  cur  mind, 
the  safety  of  the  Great  Northern  express 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  largely  due  to  an 
accident — a fortunate  one  ; and  while  con- 
gratulating the  passengers  and  the  company 
upon  their  escape,  we  repeat  that  the 
incident  justifies  our  remarks  of  a fortnight 
ago  on  the  practice  of  shunting  alongside  the 
main  line  when  passenger  trains  are  due. 


We  learn,  as  mentioned  in  a 
hISS’  Paragraph  under  the  heading 
" Open  Spaces,”  on  another 
page,  that  subscriptions  by  Vestries  and 
other  bodies  towards  the  purchase  of  the 
late  Sir  Spencer  Wells’s  house  and  its  beau- 
tiful grounds  are  going  on  very  well,  and 
that  it  is  proposed  that  the  London  County 
Council  should  adapt  the  house  for  a natural 
history  and  botanical  museum  in  connexion 
with  their  technical  education  work,  and  re- 
tain the  garden  as  a botanical  garden  for 
students  and  for  the  general  public.  If  this 
is  done,  and  if  the  gardens  are  kept 
as  they  ought  to  be,  the  public  will  have  a 
new  and  charming  pleasure  ground,  including 
a sloping  lawn  amid  fine  trees  and  com- 
manding a most  beautiful  view  to  the  west- 
ward. One  cannot  help  regretting  that  a 
house  which  has  so  many  associations  with 
eminent  names  should  cease  to  be  a private 
home ; but  it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  think 


that  the  place  is  not  to  be  laid  waste  for 
roads  and  building  plots. 

Cowper’s  sa^e  °f  the  Weston 

Homes  in  Underwood  Estate  is  included 

Buckinghamshire.  the  house  occupied  by  Cowper 
during  nine  years.  In  1767  he  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  removed  from  Huntingdon  to  Olney 
where,  at  " Orchard  Side,”  a home  was 
found  for  them  by  John  Newton,  then 
curate-in-charge  of  Olney.  The  house,  oi 
red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  stands  in 
the  market-place,  and  the  summer-house  has 
been  preserved.  In  February,  1896,  were 
offered  for  sale  the  garden,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  third  book  of  "The  Task/” 
and  the  adjoining  "Guinea  Orchard”;  these 
were  bought,  we  believe,  by  the  then  tenant, 
who  had  converted  the  orchard  into  a lay- 
stall.  The  orchard  had  its  name  from,  the 
payment  of  one  guinea  per  annum  for  a 
right  of  way  between  the  vicarage  and  the 
garden.  In  1786  Cowper  quitted  Olney, 
and  went  to  reside  at  "The  Lodge,”  in  the 
village-street  of  Weston,  less  than  two  miles 
distant.  Walking  from  Olney  to  Weston  one 
can  readily  recognise  many  of  the  places 
described  in  "The  Task,’’ written  in  1783-4  ; 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  " peasants’  nest,.’' 
the  "rustic  bridge,”  the  "wilderness,”  and  ! 
the  "grove,”  with  the  barn  wherein  the  : 
thresher  plied  his  constant  flail;  the  poplars  ■ 
whose  fall  he  laments  stood  by  the  Lavendon  : 
Mills  near  the  long  bridge  across  the  Ouse.  , 
The  road  passes  by  the  estate,  of  about  i,oo®>  : 
acres,  that  belonged  to  the  Throckmortons — • 
the  "Benevolus”  of  the  poem  was  John  i 
Courtney  Throckmorton.  The  manor-house  ? 
was  pulled  down  circa  1825,  we  believe  ; its  ■ 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  replaced  with  : 
one  built  at  the  end  of  the  old  stables,  and  1 
Cowper’s  sundial  was  set  up  in  the^officiating  ; 
priest’s  garden. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  very  < 

Brfdd%L.  lit,le  can  be  said  in  a general  ! 

way  of  the  Society’s  exhibi-  • 
tion ; but  it  contains  one  work  of  some  : 
interest — a small  edition,  in  a decorative- 
frame,  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  " May  Morn- 
ing on  Magdalen  Tower  ” (7),  which  is  in  ij 
fact  more  acceptable  than  the  large  one,  as  jj 
the  hardness  of  execution  is  less  prominent,  j 
or  at  all  events  less  injurious,  on  this  small  ! 
scale,  and  the  various  studies  of  character  in  1 
the  heads  render  it  a work  impossible  to  pass  • 
over.  Mr.  Machell’s  "The  Cup,”  a painting  oS  ; 
considerable  pathos  and  arranged  effectively  > 
in  a symbolically  designed  carved  frame,  j 
which  seems  to  have  been  rather  inspired  by  .( 
Blake,  is  an  original  work  which  would  lead  :( 
us  to  expect  more  from  the  artist.  Among  : 
pictures  which  are  above  the  general  level  are  ; 
Mr.  Leonard  Watts’s  "Across  the  Sands’'  1 
(50),  slack  in  execution  but  good  in  concfcp-  - 
tion ; Mr.  Sanderson  Wells’s  little  work,  | 
"Minding  Sheep’’  (57),  Mf.  C.  H.  Eastlake’s  J 
“ impressionist  ” landscape,  "Autumn’s  a 
Gold”  (91);  and  Mr.  Walter  Fowler’s  "The  : 
Gravel  Quarry  ” (174),  a much  tbetter  land-  -ji 
scape  than  most  in  the  room.  Among  the  :| 
water-colours  Mr.  Kinsley’s  " Old  Sandpit,  J 
Surrey”  (210)  and  Mr.  Lee  Hankey’s  "Aii 
Grey  Day  ” (246)  are  worth  special  notice.  | 
The  vestibule  contains  a collection  of  draw-  4 
ings  of  architectural  subjects  by  Mr.  J 
Hamilton  Jackson,  which  are  of  some-  U 
interest ; and  a screen  in  one  of  the  smalk  W 
rooms  is  occupied  by  a large  finished  drawing;  ;i 
and  various  sketches,  all  of  architectural  sub-  I 
jects,  by  the  President,  Sir  Wyke  Bay.liss-  J 
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The  sketches  are  excellent ; they  show  this 
artist  s powers  as  an  architectural  artist  to 
much  better  advantage  than  his  m 
elaborated  works,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  admire  them  unreservedly. 


The  President  Carolus  Duran  has  been 

N^sSon.  el=cted  Presid™‘  °f  the 
“Socidt6  Nationale  des  Beaux- 
Arts  ” of  Paris,  otherwise  known  as  the 
“ New  Salon.”  The  new  President,  whose 
real  name  is  Charles  Auguste  Emile  Durand, 
was  born  at  Lille  in  1837.  In  1890  he  was 
one  of  the  most  ardent  partisans  in  the  dif- 
ference which  sprang  up  in  the  “ Society  des 
Artistes  Fran^ais,”  from  which  resulted  the 
establishment  of  the  rival  Salon.  M.  Carolus 
Duran,  as  he  has  been  long  called,  received 
medals  in  the  annual  exhibitions  of  1 866,  1 869, 
and  s S/o,  and  in  the  international  exhibition 
of  1878  ; was  created  " Officier  ”of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  the  same  year  ; received  the 
“m6daille  d'honneur"  of  the  Salon  in  1879, 
and  became  "Commandeur”  in  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  1889.  Though  best  known 
as  a portrait-painter,  he  has  paid  some 
attention  also  to  sculpture,  and  exhibited 
two  bronze  busts.  His  position  in  the 
New  Salon  it  is  not  very  easy  to  under- 
stand, inasmuch  as  his  artistic  methods 
and  school  are  certainly  those  which  are 
more  generally  represented  in  the  Old 
Salon.  After  his  election  as  President, 
the  lollowing  other  officers  were  elected : 
President  of  the  section  of  Painting,  M.  Roll ; 
of  the  section  ot  Sculpture,  M.  Rodin  ; of 
Engraving,  M.  Waltner ; of  Decorative  Art, 
M.  Cazin.  MM.  Jean  Beraud  and  Billotte 
are  elected  Secretaries,  and  M.  Guillaume 
Dubufe  Treasurer.  Architecture  seems  to 
be  omitted  ; and  in  fact  it  has  never  played 
any  but  a very  insignificant  part  in  the  New 
Salon  exhibition. 


THE  NEW  ARCHITECT: 

HIS  WORK 


A Religious  We  ^ave  received  the  follow- 
Architects  ’ng  letter  fr°m  3 lady<  wh° 

is  for  special  reasons  interested 
in  architects  and  architecture  : — 

Dear  SIR,— There  is  a Guild  of  St.  Luke  for  the 
Physicians  and  a Guild  of  St.  Matthew,  but  I have 
long  wished  to  hear  of  a St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude’s 
Guild  for  Architects.  The  Collect,  with  its  reference 
to  the  “ Head  Corner  Stone,"  and  ourselves  being 
‘ made  an  Holy  Temple,”  is  so  singularly  appropriate, 
that  one  hopes  such  a Guild  of  unity  for  the  service 
of  God  and  the  good  of  men  may  be  formed. 

You  or  your  readers  will  know  best  how  this 
might  be  inaugurated.  Architectura. 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude's  day,  189S. 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  are,  we  believe, 
traditionally  considered  as  the  patron  saints 
of  architects,  though  on  what  ground  we  know 
not : that  however  is  a minor  matter.  We  fear 
that  we  cannot  offer  any  suggestions  as  to 
the  formation  of  such  a Guild,  and  that  the 
idea  itself  will  be  regarded  by  many — perhaps 
most — readers  as  out  of  date,  or  appealing 
only  to  a minority  of  specially  orthodox 
Churchmen.  Still,  we  willingly  publish 
the  letter  for  those  who  may  be  interested 
in  it,  and  may  add  that  with  the  feeling 
which  prompted  it,  at  all  events,  we  are 
entirely  in  sympathy.  A union  with  the 
object  of  connecting  the  practice  of  one’s 
profession  with  the  " Service  of  God,’’  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  words,  could  hardly  have 
any  but  a good  effect  on  those  who  entered 
into  it.  Only  people  may  have  different 
views  as  to  the  true  import  of  those  words, 
and  some  undoubtedly  will  regard  the  adop- 
tion of  the  name  of  a patron  saint  as  an 
anachronism  in  these  days. 


AND  REGISTRATION.* 

In  one  of  Thomas  Hardy’s  earlier  novels 
there  is  a description  of  a young  architectural 
draughtsman  engaged  in  measuring  and  sketch- 
ing what  is  termed  “a  chevroned  doorway,  a 
bold  and  quaint  example  of  a Transitional 
style  of  architecture,  which  formed  the  tower 
entrance  to  an  English  village  church,”  and,  as 
subsequently  appears,  was  surmounted  by  “ a 
battlemented  parapet  fired  to  a great  bright- 
ness by  the  solar  rays.”  The  author  goes  on  to 
describe  the  professional  evolution  of  this 
youth,  how  “ when  quite  a lad,  in  the  days  of 
the  French  Gothic  mania  which  immediately 
succeeded  to  the  great  English  Pointed  revival 
under  Britton,  Pugin,  Rickman,  Scott,  and 
other  Medievalists,  he  had  crept  away  from 
the  fashion  to  admire  what  was  good  in  Palla- 
dian  and  Renaissance  ” ; how  “ as  soon  as 
Jacobean  Queen  Anne  and  kindred  accretions 
of  decayed  styles  began  to  be  popular,  he  pur- 
chased such  old-world  works  as  Revett  and 
Stuart,  Chambers,  and  the  rest,  and  worked 
diligently  at  the  Five  Orders”;  how  he  got 
tired  of  the  whole  thing  and  took  refuge  in 
verse,  till  his  father,  the  painter-Academician, 
threatened  to  cut  short  his  allowance,  and  he 
“awoke  to  realities,  became  intensely  practical, 
rushed  back  to  his  dusty  drawing-boards,  and 
worked  up  the  styles  anew  with  a view  of 
regularly  starting  in  practice  on  the  first  day  of 
the  lollowing  January.” 

We  may  pass  leniently  over  the  Transitional 
chevroned  doorway,  the  battlemented  parapets, 
and  the  like,  and  content  ourselves  with  noting 
the  author’s  ideas,  probably  shared  by  most  of 
the  public,  as  to  how  architects  are  made,  or 
rather  are  not  made,  after  the  manner  of  poets 
and  Swiss  admirals.  Unsophisticated  as  such 
notions  may  now  strike  us,  they  would  have 
been  nearer  the  mark  in  the  days  of  Ictinus  or 
William  of  Wykeham,  when  steel  skeletons, 
sanitary  plumbing,  hydraulic  and  electric  lifts, 
forced  ventilation,  steam  heating,  cooking,  and 
washing,  and  electric  lighting,  the  bones, 
arteries,  and  nerves  of  our  buildings,  had  not 
to  be  cunningly  interwoven  with  the  features  of 
inventive  art  into  an  organism  almost  as  com- 
plex as  the  human  body ; when  planning 
arrangements  were  as  simple  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  ; when  the  commercial  and  the 
domestic  did  not  vie  with  the  monumental 
when  material,  labour,  and  room  were 
secondary  considerations  ; and  the  great 
problem  of  how  to  make  a yard  of  land  and 
superstructure  yield  the  highest  return  had  not 
given  us  the  Chicago  sky-scraper. 

The  man  who  successfully  calls  a great 
modern  building  into  existence  is  as  different 
from  the  architect  of  old  as  the  New  Woman 
from  the  housewife  with  whose  appreciation 
Solomon  closed  his  Book  of  Proverbs  ; the 
planning  alone  of  Pcrtraine  Lunatic  Asylum 
would  probably  have  driven  Vitruvius  into 
the  Richmond.  The  New  Woman  ! why  not 
the  New  Architect?  So  long  ago  as  1568 
Philibert  de  l’Orme  heralded  his  advent,  and 
drew  him,  to  the  never-tiring  delight  of 
William  Burges,  with  as  many  organs  of 
sense  as  one  of  the  Four  Beasts  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

Before,  however,  we  talk  of  the  new  archi- 
tect—this  great  beast,  as  it  were,  of  the 
century’s  revelation — we  must  be  sure  that  we 
know  what  he  is.  Mr.  Hardy  (as  we  have  seen) 
with  the  generality  of  his  readers  (as  we  may 
conclude)  does  not  seem  to  know  ; we  may 
think  we  know  ourselves,  but  when  we  find, 
as  we  presently  shall,  that  even  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw  does  not  seem  to  know,  we  begin  to  rub 
our  eyes  and  wonder  if,  after  all,  we  are  nearly 
through  the  twentieth  century,  and  that  Ictinus, 
Vitruvius,  William  of  Wykeham,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Tresham  are  really  dead  and  buried. 
There  is  no  use  in  looking  in  the  dictionary,  or 
attempting  to  differentiate  the  fine  art  of  archi- 
tecture and  to  argue  from  the  thing  made  to 
the  maker.  We  want  no  d ptiori  definitions. 
The  thing  made,  New  Scotland  Yard,  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  Portraine  Asylum,  or  the  late  President’s 
latest  bungalow,  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  the 
architect  is  the  man  who  is  paid  5 per  cent,  (by 
the  owner)  on  the  total  cost  (exclusive  of 
furniture)  for  drawings,  specification,  and  super- 
intendence. I say  “exclusive  of  furniture,”  as 
I am  dealing  with  the  typical  cases  only. 

I do  not  suppose  that  any  architect,  even  a 
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Royal  Academician,  would  gainsay  that  defini- 
tion, and  yet  in  the  silly  controversy  that  took 
place  in  the  Times  and  elsewhere  in  ’91  as  to 
whether  aichitecture  was  a profession  or  an 
art,  it  was  only  too  plain  that  a coterie  of  so- 
called  artist  - architects  existed  gifted  with 
qualities  too  ethereal  for  the  hall-marks  of  the 
architect’s  and  engineer’s  bill,  and  perched  on 
too  high  a plane  to  be  conscious  of  steel,  steam, 
or  electricity,  save,  of  course,  in  respect  of  5 per 
cent. 

In  a letter  to  the  Times  of  November  1 1, 1891, 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw  calmly  contended  (1)  that  an 
architect  was  a man  whose  qualifications  could 
not  be  brought  to  the  test  of  examination,  and 
that  (2)  an  architect  was  not  such  in  respect  of 
the  scientific  construction,  &c.,  in  which  he 
should  doubtless  be  proficient,  but  in  respect  of 
certain  undefined  artistic  qualities,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  made  a man  an  architect.  The  corre- 
spondence which  followed  in  the  Times  and  the 
Builder  only  showed  how  much  can  be  written 
about  words  rather  than  ideas,  and  the 
necessity,  as  even  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  another 
Academician,  finally  admitted,  of  having  some 
fixed  relation  between  the  two. 

The  controversy  arose  in  a memorial 
presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  signed  by  seventy  archi- 
tects and  others,  including  fifteen  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  a letter  which  the 
memorialists  published  in  the  Times  of  March  3, 
1891,  under  the  title  of  “Architecture  a 
Profession  or  an  Art."  The  very  title  assumes 
that  the  terms  exclude  one  another.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  probably  no  two  words 
in  the  language  more  loosely  used  and  more 
calculated  in  such  association  to  promote 
logomachy.  We  are  not  concerned,  however, 
with  the  meanings  of  the  terms  “ profession  ” and 
“ art  ” except  to  ascertain  the  senses  in  which  the 
memorialists  used  them,  and  it  is  clear  from 
the  memorial  and  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  letter 
that,  in  so  far  as  their  contention  was  con- 
cerned, they  regarded  the  former  as  a calling 
which  possessed  amongst  other  characteristics 
a coarse  capability  of  being  tested  by  examina- 
tion, and  the  latter  as  one  altogether  too 
spiritual  for  appraisement. 

Before  men  attempt  to  pull  the  mote  from 
their  brother's  eye  they  should  cast  the 
beam  from  their  own.  How  can  those  who 
are  themselves  branded  with  the  coveted  hall- 
mark “ R.A.”  declaim  against  the  iniquity  of  a 
diploma  in  architecture  or  any  other  art  ? who 
hold  yearly  examinations  for  their  own  student- 
ships and  prizes  ; who  every  spring  sit  on  the 
hanging  committee  at  the  great  competitive 
examination  in  Piccadilly,  and  not  only  award 
the  palm  of  place  but  temper  their  appreciation 
with  the  finer  distinctions  of  “line  ’’  and  “sky  ” ? 

Mr.  Norman  Shaw  complains  that  a pro- 
fessional diploma  admits  of  no  nice  dis- 
tinctions ; that  it  merely  marks  a minimum. 
Do  the  hall-marks  A.R.A.,  and  R.A.,  the 
bachelor's  and  doctor’s  degrees  in  the  art 
world,  admit  of  these  nice  distinctions?  Do 
they  reveal  any  gap  between  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw  and  Mr.  Aitchison  ? Then  people  forget 
that  if  art  cannot  be  weighed  in  the  balances 
taste  sinks  to  preference,  criticism  to  dialectics, 
and  the  Grand  Prix  dc  Rome  to  an  empty 
honour.  The  whole  position  is  so  absurd  that 
had  it  not  been  assumed  one  could  scarcely 
realise  its  assumption. 

The  point  has  a double  interest  for  us,  how- 
ever (1),  in  respect  of  our  notion  of  the  new 
architect,  and  (2),  in  respect  of  his  capability 
for  the  registration  which  every  day  becomes 
more  of  a necessity.  It  would  be  quite  possible 
for  a paternal  government  to  protect  the  public 
from  bad  art  by  passing  bills  for  the  registra- 
tion of  poets,  musicians,  painters  and  sculptors, 
as  well  as  of  architects,  and  I'm  not  at  all  sure 
that  we  would  not  be  the  better  of  it.  Think 
of  the  doggerel  rhymes,  the  Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay  jingles,  which  have  shortened  our  too 
short  lives  ; the  pots  of  paint  which  have  been 
flung  in  our  faces  ; the  plastic  abortions  that 
haunt  our  gardens  in  life  and  our  graves  in 
death  ; the  whittling  that  masquerades  as  wood- 
carving. Are  these  things  that  filch  the 
flavour  of  life  a whit  less  harmful  than  the 
Chicago  sky-scraper,  the  jerry-built  tenement, 
the  building  that  collapsed  the  other  day  at 
Westminster,  or  the  public-house  in  Wine- 
tavern-street,  which  a local  wag  palmed  off  on 
Mr.  Street  as  a posthumous  work  of  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Deane  ? There  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  things  which  would  go  to  make  such 
spoon-feeding  in  art  impossible  ; but  we  do  not 
press  for  it.  These  monstrosities  may  not 
swell  our  asylums,  but  the  architect  may  fill  the 
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surgical  as  well  as  the  fever  ward,  the  grave- 
yard as  well  as  the  Union  ; and  with  a free 
hand. 

No  amount  of  “ high-falutin  ” (there  is  no 
other  name  for  this  contemptible  nonsense)  will 
get  over  the  fact  that  artists  of  every  kind  can 
be  and  are  measured  and  appraised  just  like 
any  other  people.  We  may  put  up  with  the 
moral  injury  of  bad  design,  though  I do  not 
see  why  we  should ; but  let  us  at  least  insure 
that  it  is  accompanied  by  no  injury  to  life  or 
limb.  “ We  think  that  no  legislation  can 
protect  the  public  against  bad  design,  nor  could 
legislation  help  to  prevent  bad  construction 
unless  builders  and  all  others  who  erect 
buildings  were  required  to  pass  the  test  of 
examination  as  well  as  architects,  inasmuch  as 
architects  are  not  employed  in  the  majority 
of  cases.”  So  say  these  memorialists.  Was 
ever  a contention  so  apparently  disingenuous  ? 
Because  complete  protection  seems  out  of  the 
question  we  are  to  have  none  ! They  forget 
that  bad  design  includes  bad  construction,  and 
that  in  the  absence  of  legislation  everybody 
who  designs  a building  is  the  architect  of  that 
building,  just  as  bad  doctoring  includes  bad 
prescribing,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tion every  cheap  jack  who  peddles  pills  at  a 
fair  may  undertake  a case.  Imagine  any  sane 
man  writing  “we  think  that  no  legislation  can 
protect  the  public  against  bad  doctoring  ; nor 
could  legislation  help  to  prevent  ignorant 
prescriptions,  unless  druggists  and  all  others 
who  give  medical  advice  were  required  to  pass 
the  test  of  examination  as  well  as  doctors,  inas- 
much as  doctors  are  not  employed  in  the 
majority  of  cases " ! I suppose  people  did 
think  so  in  the  days  of  the  barber-surgeons,  but 
they  do  not  now. 

And  what  is  the  result  of  this  architectural 
free  trade — and  I include  engineering,  because 
it  would  tax  the  combined  genius  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
to  say  when  one  begins  and  the  other  ends  ? 
That  the  medical  architect  and  the  medical 
engineer  have  arisen  ; men  who  in  the  inter- 
vals of  their  legitimate  work  are  given  to  cross- 
ing the  border  and  cunningly  investing  the 
work  of  others  with  the  cloak  of  medical 
speech.  They  pose  at  congresses  ; they  write 
books  on  domestic  plumbing  and  municipal 
sewerage  ; they  advise  and  take  fees,  and 
endeavour  to  oust  the  architect  or  the  engineer 
whose  business  this  is  (don’t  forget  that  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw  designed  a famous  soil-pipe 
disconnection),  and  they  are  countenanced  in 
their  unprofessional  invasion  not  only  by  a one- 
sided legislation  which  prevents  their  being 
paid  back  in  their  own  coin,  but  by  a clique 
of  disloyal  architects  who  seem  quite  unable 
to  realise  that  what  they  regard  as  design  far 
excellence  should  be  bound  up  as  indissolubly 
with  the  organism  of  which  it  is  the  manifes- 
tation as  the  human  face  and  form. 

I am  glad  to  feel  that  these  therapeutic 
poachers  are  not  representative,  and  that  their 
less  hungry  brethren  would  be  as  ready  as  I to 
condemn  any  methods  where  mutual  issues 
are  concerned  but  those  of  honest  co-opera- 
tion. 

I have  no  more  to  say  in  respect  of  the  first 
contention,  that  an  architect  is  a man  whose 
qualification  should  not  be  brought  to  the  test 
of  examination,  and  will  pass  on  to  the  second 
— viz.,  that  an  architect  is  not  such  in  respect 
of  the  scientific  construction,  &c.  in  which  he 
should  doubtless  be  proficient,  but  in  respect  of 
certain  (undefined)  artistic  qualities  which  make 
him  an  architect. 

The  position,  as  I have  already  indicated, 
results  from  an  inadequate  idea  of  what 
architecture  is,  of  the  utter  inseparability 
of  what  is  termed  scientific  construction  from 
the  laying  of  one  stone  upon  another.  The 
artistic  and  scientific  are  aspects  rather  than 
factors  of  an  architectural  work.  Man  is  so 
constituted  that  he  cannot  as  much  as  split  a 
sleeper  from  a log  without  some  endeavour  to 
make  it  sightly,  and  even  the  knowledge  that 
there  are  such  things  as  beds  in  quarries  and 
grain  in  timber  that  a chisel  will  cut  and  a 
hammer  will  drive,  is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to 
scientific  construction.  It  seems  to  me  an  insult 
to  intelligence  to  have  to  point  out  that  you 
cannot  have  architecture  unless  you  construct, 
nor  construction  without  science.  The  science 
involved  in  placing  a stone  in  the  best  way  in  a 
wall  or  in  selecting  the  straightest  grain,  differs 
only  in  degree  from  that  involved  in  vaulting 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  roofing  Westminster  Hall, 
or  spanning  the  Tay  and  the  Forth. 

A man  must  construct  scientifically  ; and 
unless  he  is  worse  than  a savage  he  must  con- 


struct in  a pleasing  manner.  This  is  the  whole 
contest  of  architecture.  If  the  construction  be 
not  the  best  that  could  have  been  adopted  from 
every  point  of  view  without  increased  expendi- 
ture, the  design  is  in  so  far  defective.  Con- 
struction may  fail  to  please  in  other  respects 
than  that  of  mere  formal  beauty  ; it  may  not 
tell  its  tale  as  well  as  it  might ; it  may  even 
tell  a false  tale  and  degenerate  to  a mere  veil 
to  conceal  what  the  architect  lacks — the  genius 
either  to  present  in  puris  naturalibus  or  to 
clothe  with  a lifelike  skin. 

The  Augustan  architect  lacked  both  genius 
and  the  courage  to  present  to  a people  who 
borrowed  both  literature  and  religion  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Romanesque 
that  lay  beneath  his  varnish  of  Greek  detail. 
The  architect  of  Francis  I.,  who  designed  the 
Church  of  St.  Eustache,  at  Paris,  deliberately 
smeared  what  might  have  been  a very  decent 
Gothic  church  with  a very  similar  coat  of 
Italian  detail,  and  a century  or  so  later  we  find 
the  English  Palladians  side  by  side  with  the 
useful  and  modest  Queen  Anne  and  Georgian 
designing  the  elevation  first,  and  then  making 
the  interior  fit  it  instead  of  the  other  way 
about.  How  few  people  ever  realise  that  even 
Wren,  whose  Italian  work  was  tempered  with 
French  leanings,  had  not  the  courage  to  classi- 
cise the  flying  buttresses  with  which  he  was 
obliged  to  stay  his  nave  vaulting,  but  built  a 
sham  second  story,  a mere  screen  wall,  to  hide 
it.  Everything  that  leaves  the  hand  of  a de- 
signer, from  a cathedral  to  a pitcher,  should 
bear  the  honest  stamp  of  its  origin  and  use. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  hopeless  confes- 
sion, nothing  more  calculated  to  raise  the  ghost 
of  Palissy,  than  that  bathos  of  the  potter’s  art, 
the  straw  hat  that  cools  your  butter,  or  the  hen 
that  hatches  your  boiled  eggs. 

There  are  doubtless  some  styles  in  which 
this  characteristic  of  the  best  art  of  thi  best 
times  has  not  been  so  prominent  as  in  others  ; 
styles  which  in  the  hands  of  Boule,  Caffieri, 
and  Martin,  or  of  the  more  temperate  Chippen- 
dale, Hepplewhite,  and  Sheraton,  grew  in  ex- 
aggeration and  extravagance  from  Louis 
Quatorze  to  the  Regency,  or  graced  the  scenes 
with  which  Hogarth  has  made  us  familiar. 
The  bombe  commodes  and  tortured  bureaux 
inlaid  with  tortoise-shell  and  nacre,  decked 
with  meretricious  marquetry  and  Vernis- 
Martin,  glaring  with  twisted  and  intrusive  brass 
and  gilded  with  ormolu,  which  characterise 
French  design  of  this  time,  fairly  beat  down 
the  guard  of  criticism,  and  almost  persuade  us, 
against  our  better  judgment,  that  genius  may 
condone  or  refinement  atone  for  the  worst 
license. 

These  jenx  d'esfrit  are,  however,  more 
apparent  than  real  exceptions  to  the  general 
principle  which,  on  reflection,  all  designers 
will  endorse,  viz.,  that  in  architecture  (which  in 
its  most  general  aspect  may  be  defined  as  the 
material  expression  of  a human  need  beauti- 
fully satisfied)  the  artistic  qualities  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  make  a man 
an  architect,  and  the  scientific  construction  in 
respect  of  which  he  is  not  an  architect,  are  the 
warp  and  the  woof  of  a fabric  to  whose  exis- 
tence both  are  indispensable.  The  artist- 
architect  affects  to  disparage  what  he  regards 
as  the  independent  art  of  scientific  construc- 
tion, just  as  some  engineers  affect  to  disparage 
what  they  regard  as  a mere  varnish  of  archi- 
tectural detail  ; but  if  two  factors  are  indis- 
pensable to  a product,  it  is  idle  to  disparage 
either  in  name  of  the  other.  I am  afraid  that 
the  idea  of  the  Augustan  architect  that  his  craft 
consisted  in  flinging  a mantle  of  independent 
architectural  forms  around  bald  engineering 
rules  both  ends,  and  I do  not  know  which  is 
the  greater  fool  : the  man  who  looks  down  on 
construction  from  the  pinnacle  of  his  art.ior  the 
man  who  looks  down  on  art  from  the  pinnacle 
of  his  construction  ; the  warp  that  despises  the 
woof,  or  the  woof  that  despises  the  warp  ! A 
crown  of  laurels  may  grace  a human  head,  or 
a series  of  swags  a marble  frieze  ; but  the 
beauty  that  is  not  applied  is  of  a different 
order,  and  does  not  come  at  everybody's 
bidding. 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  impossible  to 
eliminate  either  science  or  art  from  architec- 
tural design,  the  barrier  between  architecture 
and  constructive  engineering  breaks  down,  and 
the  thing  is  called  by  one  name  or  the  other, 
according  as  art  or  science  predominates.  The 
line  between  them  is  a mere  convention,  and  as 
we  all  know,  it  is  very  hard  to  draw  it.  It 
matters  little  which  term  we  use,  but  as  archi- 
tects existed  before  engineers,  or,  in  other 
words,  took  all  as  grist  that  came  to  their  mill, 


before  (owing  to  the  advance  of  science)  it 
became  impossible  for  a man  to  excel,  like 
Michelangelo,  at  both  poles  of  his  profession, 

I intend  for  the  present  to  use  the  word  archi- 
tecture in  its  broader  sense,  to  regard  it  as  the 
material  expression  of  a want  more  or  less 
beautifully  satisfied  as  judgment  or  funds  dic- 
tate. This  is  a very  important  point,  and  the 
following  considerations  will  drive  it  home  : — 
An  art  is  the  application  of  knowledge  or 
science  to  some  practical  end.  A fine  art  is  its 
application  to  some  product  calculated  to  cause 
pleasure  by  means  of  a few  of  the  more  im- 
portant or  integrating  senses,  and  the  product 
may  be  either  a representation  or  an  invention. 
Such  are  poetry,  music,  painting,  polychromy, 
sculpture,  architecture,  dancing,  and  the  drama. 
Some  of  these  products  appeal  only  to  one  sense, 
others  appeal  to  several  ; but  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  only  one  sense  which  alone  and 
unassisted  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  each. 
Hearing  alone  can  reveal  poetry  and  music  ; 
the  former  represents,  the  latter  invents.  Sight 
alone  can  reveal  painting  andjpolychromv  ; the 
former  represents,  the  latter  ’ invents,  ouch 
alone  can  reveal  sculpture  and  architecture  ; 
the  former  represents,  the  latter  invents,  and 
so  on. 

It  is  a matter  of  psychology  that  a man  who  1 
saw  but  never  felt  could  have  no  .adequate 
knowledge  of  architecture,  and  the  fact  that  ! 
there  is  a blind  sculptor  in  France,  M.  Vidal, 
shows  that  touch  alone  suffices  to  reveal  the  : 
nature  of  both  sculpture  and  architecture.  It  ' 
is  true  that  binocular  vision  gives  an  idea  of 
solidity,  but  only  as  a judgment,  first  in  conj unc- 
tion with  touch  and  afterwards  alone.  It  is  ■ 
true  that  the  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  1 
gives  an  idea  of  solidity,  but  by  means  of  the  1 
muscular  sense  of  the  eye  and  not  of  sight,  t 
which  is  only  a sensation  of  the  retina. 

The  fine  art  of  architecture  is  therefore  the  < 
fine  art  of  inventive  form  as  affording  pleasure, : 
and  therefore  irrespective  of  the  practical  use, ; 
if  any,  of  the  articles  invented.  But  the  articles 
which  have  to  be  made  for  practical  use  are  so  1 
numerous  and  important  that  the  fine  art  of  • 
architecture  has  been  occupied  in  so  designing  ; 
them  that  they  may  afford  pleasure,  rather 
than  in  designing  beautiful  forms  irrespective  1 
of  their  practical  use. 

I have  shown  that  although  the  material  1 
expression  of  a want  satisfied  is  not  necessarily ; 
fine  art  (because  it  may  be  as  ugly  as  sin,  and  < 
man  will  not  have  it  so),  since  our  Aryan  fore-; 
fathers  made  their  first  paddle  or  built  their i 
first  hut  on  the  upper  Indus,  or  wherever  else, 
anthropologists  may  locate  them,  man  has,;: 
owing  to  his  constitution,  been  totally  unablel 
to  exercise  his  constructive  irrespective  of  hisi 
artistic  faculty  ; whatever  he  makes,  be  it  fori 
shelter,  locomotion,  defence,  or  any  other  pur-n 
pose,  it  must  please  as  well  as  serve.  It  may.| 
please  without  serving,  but  it  may  not  serve; 
without  pleasing,  so  that  as  a human  achiev-J 
ment  the  material  expression  of  a want  satisfied; 
is  incapable  of  consideration  irrespective  of  thei 
material  expression  of  a want,  to  some  extent,! 
beautifully  satisfied. 

Now  what  are  our  material  wants  ? Amongst: 
other  things  shelter,  highways,  clothes,  vehi-i 
cles,  weapons,  tools,  pottery,  glass,  jewellery,; 
and  the  like.  The  fine  art  of  architecture,' 
as  the  fine  art  of  inventive  form,  embraces  thei 
art  not  only  of  the  architect  ashore  and  afloat,) 
but  that  of  the  engineer,  the  lapidary,  the 
swordsmith,  and  the  potter  ; nay,  even  the 
tailor  and  the  milliner. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the 
great  Italian  painters  were  architects,^ engi-; 
neers,  sculptors,  and  goldsmiths,  and  designed 
robes  for  religious  and  political  functions,  we 
see  that  all  that  can  form  the  subject  of  pleas-t 
ing  design  comes  within  the  scope  of  architect 
ture.  Before  the  inevitable  division  of  design 
had  given  rise  to  as  many  callings  as  now! 
when  a Michelangelo  or  a Benvenuto  Cellinii 
could  turn  without  effort  from  a picture  to  a 
storage  reservoir,  from  a statuette  to  a signet 
and  science  was  little  more  than  common-i 
sense,  one  mind  could  compass  the  gamut  of 
the  crafts  ; but  where  shall  be  found  the  Admir-i 
able  Crichton  who  can  compass  to-day  those 
that  minister  to  the  wants  of  even  a good 
hotel  ? jl 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  universally 
recognised  as  a matter  of  business  that  one 
man  must  be  made  responsible  for  the  design- 
and  execution  of  such  works.  Where  two  oni 
more  technical  experts  are  employed  bjl! 
a non-technical  individual  or  body,  end-i 
less  difficulties  may  arise,  and  the  works) 
which  like  the  Tower  Bridge  can  be  success^ 
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fully  carried  through  from  start  to  finish  by 
such  joint  employment  are  few  and  far 
between.  So  much  has  this  been  felt  that  it 
is  usual  lo  entrust  the  guidance  of  co-operative 
work  to  a consulting  architect  or  engineer 
whose  administrative  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  several  experts  contributing  to  the 
complete  scheme  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
ensure  harmonious  co-operation  and  efficient 
results.  Such,  for  example,  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Board  of  Control  of  lunatic  asylums 
where,  to  quote  the  Portraine  case,  an  architect, 
a waterworks  engineer,  and  an  electrical 
engineer  were  employed  under  the  general 
administration  of  a consulting  architect  whose 
engineering  experience  peculiarly  fitted  him 
for  this  duty. 

But  even  the  cases  where  specialists,  both 
architects  and  engineers,  work  under  the 
generalship  of  a consulting  architect  or  engi- 
neer must  be  comparatively  few  ; the  amount 
of  a particular  class  of  engineering  ,work  in  a 
whole  mainly  architectural,  or  of  a particular 
class  of  artistic  work  in  a whole  mainly  con- 
sisting of  engineering,  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  employment  of  a special  practi- 
tioner ; and,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  may  be  no 
independent  practitioners  in  the  class  at  all. 
In  a large  architectural  work  such  as  that 
instanced,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  employ 
not  only  an  architect  but  also  a waterworks 
engineer  and  an  electrical  engineer,  or  even  a 
sewage  disposal  engineer.  But  what  of  the 
other  special  works  in  which  an  architect  is 
not  necessarily  a finished  expert — steam  heat- 
ing, hot  water  heating  by  steam  injection,  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  on  the  Plenum  system, 
steam  cooking  and  laundry  work,  and  hydraulic 
lifts  and  accumulators,  works  that  not  only 
necessitate  detail  drawings  and  specification 
but  which  rule  plans  and  sections,  and  there- 
fore sky-lines  and  general  artistic  effect,  in- 
ternal as  well  as  external,  to  an  extent  which 
those  who  have  never  worked  out  a practical 
scheme  involving  them  are  quite  incapable  of 
realising. 

There  are  no  independent  practitioners  in 
these  walks  of  what  may  be  termed  architec- 
tural engineering,  so  the  scheme  does  not  work, 
and  various  makeshifts — such  as  the  submission 
to  the  sub-architect  of  a limited  number  of 
proposals  from  manufacturing  firms,  specialists 
it  may  be  in  heating,  blowing,  washing,  or 
steam  cookery  plant,  with  the  proviso  that  no 
remuneration  will  be  given,  but  that  the  client 
or  board  may  employ  the  firm  who  in  the 
opinion  of  the  sub-architect  submits  the  best 
scheme,  having  regard  both  to  efficiency  and 
economy — have  to  be  adopted. 

Satisfactory,  but  by  no  means  the  best,  results 
are  thus  obtainable.  Every  manufacturing  firm 
who  may  be  requested  to  submit  a proposal 
introduces  its  own  manufactures  throughout, 
and  every  factor  or  general  contractor  for  the 
execution  of  the  particular  class  of  work  in 
question  who  may  be  similarly  requested,  in- 
troduces the  manufacture  of  the  firm  with  whom 
he  deals,  so  that  the  excellence  that  results  from 
judicious  selection  and  combination  is  elimi- 
nated, and  you  have  to  put  up,  say  in  a laundry 
job,  with  Jones’s  hydro-extractors,  Smith’s 
ironers,  and  Robinson’s  rotary  washing 
machines,  whereas  you  know  that  Smith  is 
not  worth  a rap  except  for  hydro  - ex- 
tractors, that  most  ironers  except  Robinson’s 
are  a snare,  and  that  Jones  only  shines  in 
rotary  washing  machines,  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  all  of  them  may — as  the  best  of 
them  frequently  do — endeavour  to  reduce  their 
stock  <$i  mangles,  things  which  are  completely 
out  of  date  in  a steam  laundry,  and  propose  to 
convert  your  ironing-rooms  into  a Turkish  bath 
by  not  encasing  your  ironing-stove  in  a glazed 
enclosure  where  its  heat  may  be  radiated  to 
some  effect  in  airing  fine  things,  or  to  adopt 
such  old-world  devices  as  drying-horses,  when 
the  best  practice  is  to  kill  two  birds  with  the 
one  stone  by  using  the  Blackman  or  some  other 
system  of  drying. 

Compromise  with  evil  as  this  may  be,  there 
are  worse  devices  which  architects  have  been 
known  to  adopt  in  matters  they  do  not  under- 
stand ; they  may  say,  for  example,  “ Blowhard 
is  a tiptop  man  for  the  Plenum  system,  I’ll  get 
him  to  work  out  the  whole  thing  and  give  me 
a quotation,  and  I’ll  insert  a money  provision  in 
the  contract.” 

If  an  architect  thoroughly  understands  the 
work  and  knows  his  man  there  may  under 
some  circumstances  be  no  better  method,  but 
when  he  does  not,  how  is  he  to  judge  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  quotation  or  of  the 
quality  of  the  work  ? All  that  he  can  do  is  to 


fall  back  on  a clause  which  should  always  be 
an  additional  rather  than  a sole  safeguard,  viz., 
that  the  contractor  is  to  enter  into  a written 
guarantee  to  keep  his  work  in  complete  work- 
ing order  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  'the 
final  certificate,  whatever  that  may  be  worth. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  do  business.  Every 
genius  has  his  weak  points.  An  architect 
should  extend  his  professional  knowledge  in 
every  way  in  his  power,  but  if  he  requires  help 
in  any  particular  let  him  be  the  consulting 
architect  for  the  whole  as  well  as  the  specialist 
in  those  branches  of  his  work  which  he  has  at 
his  finger  ends  ; let  him  engage  a thoroughly 
good  temporary  assistant  from  a practitioner,  a 
factor,  or  a manufacturer  skilled  in  the  work 
in  question,  or  even  another  practitioner,  and 
turn  out  complete  drawings  and  specifica-' 
tions  on  which  definite  tenders  may  be  invited. 
Not  only  will  the  tenders  be  lower,  but  the 
work  will  hang  together  as  no  patched  com- 
bination of  independent  schemes  ever  can  ; and 
as  his  practice  in  such  work  increases  he  will 
soon  gain  the  administrative,  if  not  the  com- 
plete, acquaintance  with  the  special  work  in 
question,  which,  coupled  with  intelligent 
observation  and  inspection  of  good  examples 
elsewhere  will  render  him  what  he  professes 
to  be  when  he  takes  his  5 per  cent.,  a good  all 
round  architect  with  strong  points  rather  than 
a specialist  with  weak  ones,  which  is  about 
the  best  account  that  many  architects  could 
honestly  give  of  themselves. 

The  frequent  presence  of  such  men  as  I have 
mentioned  in  an  architect’s  office  is  an  unmixed 
good,  for  in  no  other  way  can  his  pupils  and 
junior  assistants  so  effectively  pick  up  what 
may  be  termed  the  accessories  of  their  main 
work,  and  avoid  such  painful  errors  as  drawing 
a boiler-house  without  room  to  stoke,  or  an 
internal  cornice  in  the  path  of  the  main  steam 
pipe. 

Architects  should  take  a lesson  in  these 
respects  from  mechanical  engineers  and  naval 
architects.  The  mechanical  engineer  who 
likes  to  see  a neat  moulding  on  his  boiler-doors, 
or  his  steam  gauges  grouped  under  the  shadow 
of  a little  pediment  such  as  the  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  Company  affect,  or  the  naval  architect 
who  embellishes  his  bows  with  the  ubiquitous 
scroll,  is  as  a rule  content  with  such-modest 
architectural  attainments  as  his  ordinary 
draughtsman  may  possess  ; but  when  a Pull- 
man drawing-room  car  or  a liner’s  saloon  have 
to  be  turned  out,  he  gets  the  best  assistance  he 
can,  because  architectural  detail  is  not  in  his 
line  ; and  the  architect: should  go  and  do  like- 
wise. And  with  the  more  advantage,  for  it  is 
ten  times  easier  for  an  architect  who  can 
sketch  to  master  a little  corner  of  mechanical 
engineering,  than  for  an  engineer  who  cannot 
to  acquire  any  artistic  aptitude. 

As  I pointed  out  before,  architectural  practice 
melts  into  engineering,  and  the  line  that  divides 
them,  when  it  can  be  drawn  at  all,  is  very 
arbitrary  ; there  is  no  architecture  that  does  not 
involve  some  amount  of  scientific  design,  no 
engineering.that  does  not  involve  some  amount 
of  artistic  design.  The  difference  is  in  degree, 
not  in  kind.  The  most  suitable  practitioner, 
having  regard  to  the  particular  work  to  be 
done,  should  be  employed,  and  every  architect 
or  engineer  should,  temporarily  or  permanently 
as  his  wants  dictate,  employ  a staff  chosen  so 
that  their  aggregate  ability  in  regard  to  current 
work  is  uniform  throughoubthat  work. 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  in  the  absence  of  an 
excellence  and  uniformity  in  attainments  which 
it  were  vain  to  expect  in  any  man,  can  the  new 
architect  earn  his  5 per  cent.  If  the  Royal 
Academy  can’t  assess  him  at  his  true  value,  the 
public  can  and  will. 


SOME  PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours  still 
suffers,  and  probably  always  will  suffer,  from 
having  more  wall-space  to  cover  than  it  can 
provide  for  ; but  though  there  cannot  be  said 
to  be  any  great  work  in  the  collection, 
there  is  perhaps  a larger  proportion  than  usual 
of  pictures  that  can  be  looked  at  with  pleasure. 
The  President  is  certainly  not  at  his  best  this 
year.  His  “ Summertime  ” (10)  is  a weak  and 
commonplace  work  even  in  regard  to  colour  ; 
and  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sidney  (196),  though 
very  fine  in  the  colour  of  the  accessories, 
especially  the  rich  crimson  wall  pattern,  is  stiff 
and  expressionless  as  regards  the  figure.  On 
the  other  hand  the  exhibition  boasts  one  of  M. 
Fantin-Latour’s  masterly  and  original  concep- 
tions, “ Le  Lever  ” (248),  not  equal  to  the  beauti- 
ful little  painting  under  the  same  name  ex- 


hibited this  year  at  the  Salon,  but  nevertheless 
a piece  of  real  poetry  in  figure  painting,  which 
may  be  compared  with  Mr.  Kennington’s  merely 
pretty  “ Bathers”  (254) — the  ideal  and  the  real  in 
nude  subjects.  Mr.  Melton  Fisher  gives  the 
title  “A  Poem”  to  a half-length  of  a beautiful 
young  woman  in  white  (185)  with  a large  hat 
forming  a kind  of  dark  halo  (if  the  expression 
may  be  permitted)  to  her  head,  reading  from  a 
book  as  she  walks.  Of  the  same  class,  though 
with  not  nearly  so  much  sentiment,  is  Mr. 
Godward's  “ Ethel  ” (237),  a portrait  of  a very 
pretty  girl  in  a purple  velvet  dress.  Mr.  Stock, 
who  is  a painter  of  ideas,  goes  rather  out  of 
his  usual  course  in  “Orion  ” (31),  a half-length 
of  a man  in  ordinary  dress  drawing  a curtain 
from  a window  to  show  the  dark-blue  night 
sky  and  the  constellation  ; a suggestive  idea 
spoiled  by  the  want  of  sentiment  in  the  figure. 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay’s  very  bad  painting 
“Love  in  Bonds”  (65),  which  we  re- 
member years  ago  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
makes  a second  appearance  here  which  could 
have  been  well  spared.  Among  figure  subjects 
of  the  genre  order  Mr.  Lomax’s  “ Foul  Play  ” 
(173),  an  eighteenth-century  group  of  men 
around  a card-table,  is  really  interesting  from 
the  varied  and  powerful  treatment  of  the 
heads,  which  are  full  of  vigour  and  expression. 
There  is  character  and  pathos  in  Mr.  Walter 
Osborne’s  sketch  of  two  or  three  forlorn 
figures  “In  a Free  Library”  (176);  Mr. 
Chevallier  Tayler’s  “Jack  Ashore  ” (219)  treats 
a well-worn  subject  with  more  refinement  and 
less  commonplace  than  one  usually  finds  in 
pictures  of  a sailor  and  his  sweetheart ; Mr. 
Edgar  Bundy’s  “ The  Word  ” (339)  is  an 
effective  painting  of  a group  of  theological 
puritans  lighted  through  a green  curtain  in  the 
window  ; and  Mr.  Joseph  Clark  sends  one  of 
his  small  groups  of  rustics,  “ Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have  ” (447)  in  which  each  face  is  a 
study.  Among  more  imaginative  subjects, 
again,  is  one  contribution  from  Mr.  Watts,  “ In 
the  Land  of  Weiss-nicht-wo  ” (303),  two  little 
nude  infants  Who  seem  made  of  bronze  or 
something  else  than  flesh  and  blood,  but  with 
a charm  of  rich  colour  about  the  whole  ; and 
Mr.  Kennington’s  “A  Study”  (328),  a half-nude 
woman  kneeling  with  her  head  bowed  in  some 
afiliction,  is  a suggestion  which  might  be 
worked  out  into  a fine  picture.  Mr.  Wether- 
bee,  the  painter  of  landscapes  to  which  a 
slightly-treated  nude  figure  gives  the  keynote, 
shows  a grand  piece  of  colour  in  the  landscape 
and  sky  in  “ Echo  ” (209),  to  which  however 
the  objection  is  that  the  figure  representing 
Echo  is  hardly  in  an  appropriate  position  for 
echo  to  act. 

As  usual,  the  good  landscapes  are  more 
numerous  than  the  good  figure  subjects  ; many 
of  them,  it  is  true,  just  pretty  and  nothing  more. 
One  is  conscious  of  the  contrast  between  mere 
prettiness  and  originality,  in  coming  across 
Mr.  Bartlett's  small  work  “A  South  Devon 
Ferry  ” (21),  a real  and  complete  picture  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  with  the  unity  of  treat- 
ment and  feeling  which  characterises  the  work 
of  a true  artist.  It  is  a strange  lonely-looking 
scene,  with  the  odd  old  ferry  house  perched  on 
a rising  bank,  and  a single  figure  pulling 
towards  it  in  a boat.  In  Mr.  Yeend  King’s 
“ Lake  Side”  (42)  we  have  Mr.  Ernest  Parton 
at  second  hand  ; in  Mr. John  R. Reid’s  “A  Dan- 
gerous Playmate”  f56)  a study,  we  imagine,  on 
Southwold  beach.  Mr.  Farquharson’s  landscape 
without  a title  (73)  shows  an  effective  study  of 
foreground  vegetation  half-lighted  through  the 
trees,  and  a sun-lit  meadow  beyond  ; the  cattle 
not  very  successful.  Under  the  title  “The 
Village  Smithy  ” (83)  Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson  paints 
an  effective  night  scene  in  which  an  expanse  of 
moon-lighted  clouds  contrast  with  the  red  light 
from  the  smithy  window.  Mr.  Archibald  Reid, 
an  artist  at  present  less  known  than  he  is  likely 
to  be,  has  an  excellent  little  landscape  “ On  the 
Banffshire  Coast”  (91),  not  equal  however  to 
his  larger  work  in  Messrs.  Tooth’s  gallery. 
Mr.  Cotman’s  “ Spring  Meeting  on  the  Orwell  ” 
(109)  is  a beautiful  sunny  landscape  in  which  a 
collection  of  small  yachts  form  an  incident  in 
the  middle  distance  ; his  “ Flood  Tide  on  the 
Orwell"  (117)  is  also  good,  though  not  equal  to 
the  last  named.  Mr.  Leader’s  “ A Surrey  Oak 
Wood”  (145)  is  gratifying  because  it  is  some- 
what of  an  escape  from  his  usual  mannerism. 

Mr.  Fulleylove’s  “The  Acropolis  from  below 
the  Pnyx,  Athens  ” (132)  is  an  important  work, 
and  interesting  as  being  what  may  be  called 
a realistic  and  topographical  view,  but  treated 
in  a grand  and  broad  style  and  with  great 
force  of  effect.  With  this  we  may  group  Mr. 
Aumonier’s  fine  work  “ Sunrise  from  Primrose 
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Hill”  (386)  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
atmosphere  of  poetry  is  imparted  to  a familiar 
scene.  Mr.  Wimperis  contributes  three  works 
in  his  well-known  broad  and  powerful  style 
(which,  however,  always  seem  like  water- 
colour effects  translated  into  oil),  of  which 
“ The  Moorland  Sign-post  ” (460)  shows  an 
exceptionally  powerful  sky.  There  is  certainly 
a great  sameness  in  his  compositions,  yet  they 
cannot  be  called  mannered— it  is  something 
higher  than  that,  and  he  may  be  said  to  be 
the  best  successor  to  the  mantle  of  David  Cox. 
Now  Mr.  Orrocks’s  “ Old  Bridge,  Elstead  " (376), 
on  the  other  hand,  is  mannered  ; the  foliage 
is  painted  in  a kind  of  mechanical  way 
which  is  not  either  Nature  nor  (in  the 
best  sense)  art ; in  his  two  other  works 
he  shows,  as  usual,  fine  qualities  of  breadth  and 
aerial  effect.  Among  other  landscapes  worth 
note  are  Mr.  Blair  Leighton’s  “A  Summer 
Morning”  (194),  Mr.  Walter  Osborne’s  “A 
Connemara  Village"  (199),  Mr.  Elias's  "Valley 
of  the  Medway”  (203),  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker's 
“The  Orchard  ” (257),  a very  peculiar  work  in 
which  the  sunlight  effect  is  rather  crudely 
represented,  but  still  it  is  not  commonplace  ; 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wyllie’s  "An  Essex  Fishing  Vil- 
lage " (276),  admirable  in  colour  ; Mr.  Leslie 
Thomson’s  "A  Normandy  Church”  (402),  a 
finely  built-up  landscape  ; and  Mr.  Withers’s 
" Whittinghame  Woods”  (300),  a wooded  land- 
scape in  what  may  be  called  a revival  of  an 
old  school,  not  without  interest  though  a little 
conventional.  Mr.  Brewtnall’s  fiery  red  effects 
in  such  works  as  “The  Impending  Storm” 
and  “ The  Last  Load  ” (242,  260)  are  things  we 
protest  against;  they  are  Danby  over  again, 
and  Danby  at  his  weakest. 

From  the  Institute  it  is  a natural  transition 
to  the  exhibition,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s 
Gallery,  of  the  remaining  works  of  one  who 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  best  exhibitors 
at  the  Institute  Galleries.  Those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  know  Mr.  Charles  Green 
almost  entirely  as  a painter  of  delicately 
finished  genre  pictures  marked  by  a great  deal 
of  character  and  humour  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  in  the  collection  at  Bond-street  almost 
the  best  things  are  the  landscapes,  many  of 
which,  all  of  them  works  on  a small  scale,  are 
beautiful,  and  reveal  a side  of  this  charming 
painter’s  talent  which  was  almost  unknown 
to  the  public.  Considering  the  care  with 
which  he  paints  the  accessories  in  his  in- 
teriors it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a number 
of  very  careful  studies  of  furniture,  bits  of 
interiors,  architectural  fragments,  such  as  old 
gateways,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  admirable,  and 
quite  worth  having  on  their  own  account, 
although  their  main  intention  probably  was  to 
furnish  backgrounds  or  accessories  for  figure 
subjects.  Considering  that  Green,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  never  exhibited  a nude  subject 
picture  the  number  of  small  and  highly 
finished  nude  studies  is  also  a surprise,  and 
serves  to  show  how  carefully  he  studied  his 
figures  ; but  we  do  not  think  that  in  themselves 
they  add  to  his  reputation  ; they  are  merely 
realistic  model  studies,  not  always  quite 
well  drawn,  and  with  no  kind  of  senti- 
ment imparted  to  them.  The  best  in  an 
artistic  sense  is  the  sketch  of  a seated 
figure  (47)  half  turned  away  from  the  spectator. 
The  little  full-length,  "A  Bacchante  ” (70)  is 
pretty.  Of  the  kind  of  talent  for  which  Green 
was  best  known  there  are  many  admirable 
examples  in  his  sketches  of  figures  of  men  and 
women,  many  of  them  studies  for  finished  pic- 
tures ; these  are  full  of  character  ; and  one 
complete  scene,  “ The  Broken  Window  " (42), 
reminds  one  of  Wilkie  at  his  best.  In  the 
same  gallery  is  a collection  also  of  carica- 
ture sketches  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Sullivan,  the  author 
of  a series  of  satiric  studies  of  "The  British 
Workman  ” in  we  forget  which  comic  paper, 
which  will  be  long  remembered.  The  draw- 
ings are  very  humorous  and  clever  examples  of 
caricature  ; whether  they  quite  claim  to  come 
under  the  domain  of  “ art  " may  be  a question. 

The  small  collection  at  Mr.  McLean’s  Gallery 
in  the  Haymarket  contains  no  work  of  very 
great  interest  ; the  best  thing  is  Mme. 
Dieterle's  “ Cattle  at  Pasture,"  a thoroughly 
good  work  of  its  class.  De  Hoog’s  " Fisher- 
man’s Home  " is  a kind  of  second-hand  Israels, 
good  enough  in  itself  if  one  could  forget 
Israels.  Werterbeck's  landscape  and  cattle 
pictures  have  very  good  qualities,  for  which 
he  owes  something  to  Mauve  ; and  Bis- 
schopp’s  interior,  “A  Dutch  Home — The 
Young  Mother,”  is  a very  good  work  of  its 
class.  There  is  also  a picture  by  Mun- 
kaesy,  "The  Nursery,”  to  which  we  maj 
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apply  President  Lincoln’s  phrase — “ For  those 
who  like  that  sort  of  thing,  it  is  just  the 
sort  of  thing  they  would  like.”  Messrs. 
Tooth’s  exhibition  next  door  includes  the 
really  fine  and  original  work  by  Mr,  A.  D. 
Reid  already  referred  to — " A Highland 
Farm,"  a work  possessing  real  “style,”  and  of 
the  best  kind.  There  are  two  small  Corots,  one 
of  them  a beautiful  work,  and  a fine  little  land- 
scape of  Daubigny’s;  Mr.  Leader  is  seen  at  his 
best  in  " Surrey  Sheep  Pastures  ; ” and  there  is 
an  admirable  example  of  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis, 
“On  the  Upper  Wye,”  which,  like  Mr.  Crofts’ 
“ Charles  II.  at  White  Ladies,"  we  seem  to  have 
seen  before  ; and  Mr.  Marcus  Stone’s  " Love  at 
First  Sight,”  which,  whether  one  has  seen  it 
before  or  not,  is  exactly  like  a great  many  other 
pictures  by  the  same  hand.  One  of  the  best 
things  in  the  room  is  Mr.  Blinks’s  small  picture 
“ Here  They  Come,"  a set  of  foxhounds  scam- 
pering up  to  the  foreground  with  a swing  and 
go  in  their  action  which  is  admirable  ; the 
subject  is  not  of  much  interest  in  itself ; but  it 
is  first-rate  work  of  its  kind,  and  that  is  always 
interesting. 


SKETCHES  AT  THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION,  MANCHESTER. 

These  sketches,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Sproat,  of 
Liverpool,  may  be  interesting  as  a reminis- 
cence of  the  recent  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
at  Manchester,  which  contained  much  interest- 
ing work,  and  will  probably  have  been  the 
beginning  of  a new  impulse  to  decorative  art 
in  that  neighbourhood. 


Appointment.— Mr.  A.  J.  Dickenson,  of  the  Build- 
ing Department.  Sheffield  City  Surveyor's  Office, 
has  been  appointed  Borough  Surveyor  and  Water 
Engineer  of  Pwllheli,  North  Wales. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 

EXCAVATIONS  AT  THEBES. 

An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Friday  evening  last  week 
in  the  Meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
Regent-street,  Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes-Prynne, 
President,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members  of  the  Association  : — 
Messrs.  D.  Good,  A.  R.  Brown,  E.  A Agutter,  . 
Leonard  Judge,  P.  J.  Turner,  F.  G.  Allsopp, 
T.  B.  Ball,  H.  R.  Bird,  E.  D.  Ford,  H.  J. 
Gravenor,  R.  Knott,  J.  Mansell,  H.  J.  C. 
Marshall,  E.  J.  Martin,  G.  J.  Morriss,  C.  P.  . 
Moss,  J.  Myers,  S.  V.  North,  W.  Paice,  jun.  . 
A.  G.  A.  Quibell,  R.  M.  Reeves,  F.  V - Rider,  , 
W.  H.  Rogers,  G.  L.  T.  Sharp,  G.  S.  Simpson,  . 
M.  Skinner,  C.  F.  Skipper,  W.  Thornton,  J.  E. 
Tindall,  H.  M.  Whiddington,  C.  S.  Yates,  C.  E.  . 
Simmons,  C.  H.  Smith,  A.  Durst,  E.  Brant- 
wood-Muff. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  following  ; 
gentlemen  had  been  reinstated,  viz.,  Messrs.  E.  . 
E.  Fetch,  E.  C.  Nisbett,  and  G.  G.  Wallace. 

The  Chairman  then  nominated  Messrs  Alfred  I 
H.  Hart  and  H.  A.  Satchell  for  seats  on  the  : 
committee,  in  accordance  with  by-law  35.  As  ; 
no  other  nomimations  were  received,  these  : 
gentlemen  will  be  elected  at  the  next  ordinary  ' 
meeting. 

Mr.  Howley  Sim  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  > 
to  those  gentlemen  who  assisted  in  making  the  : 
recent  conversazione  at  King’s  Hall  a success,  , 
viz.,  glee  singers  : Nessrs.  G.  Dixey,  J.  Charring-  - 
ton,  F.  A.  Ellis,  and  G.  May ; for  exhibits,  , 
Messrs.  Martin  Bros.,  Doulton  & Co.,  and  l 
De  Morgan  & Co. ; and  for  the  loan  of  pictures  > 
and  drawings,  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  and  Messrs.  .. 
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Axel  Haig,  H.  W.  Brewer,  A.  W.  Weedon,  and 
the  Water-colour  Class.  With  the  vote  of 
thanks,  which  was  heartily  agreed  to,  the 
name  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Entertain- 
ment Sub-Committee,  Mr.  G.  B.  Carvill,  was 
associated. 

Mr.  Sim  also  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Cates  for  a donation  of  office 
fittings,  forty  books,  &c.  This  having  been 
agreed  to, 

The  Chairman  called  on  Mr.  J.  E.  Newberry 
to  read  the  following  paper,  entiled  “ Excava- 
tions at  Thebes  ” : — 

When  the  Committee  of  the  Architectural 
Association  asked  me  to  read  a paper  on 
“Excavations  at  Thebes,”  I accepted  without 
much  thought  of  the  great  range  that  such  a 
generalised  title  might  be  taken  to  embrace  ; 
for  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes  is  the  place 
of  all  others  in  Egypt  where  digging  for 
antiquities  has  been  carried  on  from  the  earliest 
times.  Professor  Petrie  remarks  that  what  we 
now  find  are  but  the  last  leavings  of  a hundred 
generations  of  incessant  pillage.  But  this  paper 
will  only  deal  with  the  excavations  that  I person- 
ally assisted  in  making  during  two  seasons’  work 
for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  and,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Committee  of  that  Society,  I am 
able  to  show  you  a series  of  lantern  slides  from 
photographs  taken  whilst  we  were  unearthing 
the  Temple  of  Hatshepsut,  now  known  as  Deir- 
el-Bahari,  or  the  Convent  of  the  North.  The 
result  of  this  excavation,  to  quote  an  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Riview,  “ has  been  to  give  back 


to  the  world  a temple  which,  though  ruined  in 
some  parts,  unfinished  in  others,  is,  perhaps, 

: the  most  beautiful,  certainly  the  most  original 
in  Egypt,  and  the  earliest  of  those  now 
standing  on  the  plain  of  Thebes.” 

I propose  to  divide  my  paper  somewhat  as 
follows  : — 

First,  a description  of  the  site  and  surround- 
ings of  our  work,  with  a few  slides  in  illustra- 
tion. Second,  a brief  sketch  of  the  vicissitudes 
that  this  temple  has  passed  through,  which,  to 
be  intelligible,  must  include  a recital  of  a few 
of  the  facts  of  ancient  Egyptian  history. 

Then  I will  endeavour  to  describe  our  mode 
of  work;  the  architecture  of  the  building  and 
its  details;  and  finally  will  show  you  photo- 
graphs of  a few  of  the  antiquities  that  have 
been  discovered  there. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes  in 
Upper  Egypt  is  now  marked  by  Arab  villages, 
the  principal  being  Luxor,  Karnak,  and  Gour- 
nah,  some  450  miles  from  Cairo  by  the  river. 
When  I returned  from  there  in  1894,  the  rail- 
way alongside  the  Nile  from  Cairo  only 
extended  to  Sohag,  but  now  it  passes  through 
Luxor  and  Assuan,  on  the  way  to  Khartoum. 

But  no  one  should  attempt  a first  visit  by 
train  if  he  can  possibly  afford  the  time  and ; 
extra  expense  of  going  by  steamboat  or  better 
still  by  dahabiyeh.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  in 
the  article  which  I have  already  quoted  from,  j 
aptly  remarks  that  : “ One  cannot  journey  into 
the  past  of  some  four  thousand  years  ago  in 
thirteen  hours  of  noise  and  dust.  Five  days 
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on  the  Nile  post-boat  give  a more  fitting  pre- 
paration, with  their  uninterrupted  hours  on  a 
glassy  water,  Ihrough  a landscape  monotonous 
enough,  but  with  a strange  incomprehensible 
fascination  of  its  own.” 

To  continue  the  quotation  in  the  writer’s 
own  poetic  words  : “ As  one  goes  further  south, 
the  colouring  becomes  more  vivid  ; the  hills 
are  no  longer  tinted  with  pale  pink  and 
purple,  but  glow  at  evening  with  the  colour 
and  transparency  of  a sunset  cloud,  or  like 
snow  peaks  with  their  rose  light  and  aerial 
blue  shadows.  At  last,  where  (he  hills, 
longer  flat -topped,  but  with  sharp 
peaks  and  jagged  outline,  open  out  round 
a fertile  plain  deep  in  corn,  one  comes  to 
Luxor.  It  is  sunset  when  one  arrives  by  the 
post-boat  ; the  sky  glows  behind  the  Libyan 
hills,  the  water  towards  the  west  is  a sheet  of 
gold  and  crimson,  the  pylons  and  obelisks  of 
Karnak  rise  black  on  the  left.  Under  the  hills 
on  the  west  bank  one  can  faintly  trace  the 
white  terraces  and  colonnades  of  Deir-el- 
Bahari ; the  Colossi  are  no  more  than  two 
misty  points  against  the  hill ; the  giant  pillars 
of  Luxor  stand  out  against  the  purple  skv 
where  night  rushes  up  from  the  east ; and 
Thebes  is  reached.” 

To  give  a clear  conception  of  the  position  of 
our  work  and  its  relation  to  the  surroundings  I 
have  here  a map  of  a part  of  the  Theban 
district  taken  from  Lepsius’  “ Denkmiiler.”  It 
will  be  seen  that  on  each  side  of  the  Nile 
stretches  a belt  of  fertile  land  ; it  is  much 
wider  on  the  east  side,  extending  for  perhaps 
four  miles  from  the  river  to  the  mountainous 
desert  of  the  Arabian  hills  beyond.  Here  by 
the  river  are  the  remains  of  the  mighty  temples 
of  Karnak  and  Luxor,  created  for  the  worship 
of  Amon,  and  the  work  of  many  generations. 
On  this  side  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  map  shows  the  culti- 
vated land  on  the  west  side  to  be  only  a narrow 
strip,  which  ends  as  abruptly  at  the  foot  of  the 
barren  limestone  cliffs  as  a lawn  adjoining  the 
gravel  walk  in  a garden.  Egyptian  tombs 
were  always  placed  in  the  desert,  partly  that 
they  might  b&beyond  the  reach  of  the  Nile,  and 
partly  because  every  inch  of  cultivated  ground 
was,  and  is,  so  valuable.  The  hills  here 
are  regularly  honeycombed  with  tombs,  and 
this  western  side  is  simply  one  vast  necropolis, 
the  biggest  in  the  world.  The  northernmost  cliffs, 
known  as  the  “ Drah  abu’l  Neggah,”  contain 
the  earliest  tombs.  To  the  south-west  is  the 
entrance,  a narrow  gorge,  to  the  natural  amphi- 
theatre of  cliffs  in  which  the  temple  of  Deir-el- 
Bahari  is  situated.  Beyond  in  the  desert  is  the 
wonderful  valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
approached  either  by  a ravine  north  of  the 
“ Drah  abu’l  Neggah”  or  by  a steep  mountain 
path  over  the  cliffs.  On  this  side  of  the  river 
are  also  the  Ramesseum,  the  temples  of  Seti  I., 
Medinet  Habu,  Der  el  Medineh,  as  well  as  the 
famous  Colossi.  Lepsius  believes  that  the 
temple  of  Deir-el-Bahari  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  Karnak,  since  the  axis  of  the  pro- 
longed dromos  would  lead  straight  to  the  great 
temple  of  Amon.  The  remains  of  the  Sphinx 
Avenue,  from  Karnak  to  Luxor,  can  be  traced, 
and  in  places  the  ram-headed  monsters  are  still 
to  be  seen. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the  city  is 
read  as  Uas  and  its  scriptural  name  was  No, 
or  No  Amon,  the  city  of  Amon  ; no  satisfactory 
explanation  has  been  given  as  to  why  the 
Greeks  called  it  Thebes,  a name  borne  by 
cities  in  Bceotia,  Attica,  Thessaly,  Cilicia,  Asia 
Minor,  &c. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  briefly  remind 
my  audience  that  Egyptian  history  is  divided 
into  dynasties  : — These  are  grouped  into  the 
Ancient  kingdom,  including  the  I.  to  VI. 
dynasties,  the  Middle  kingdom,  XII.  to  XVI., 
and  the  New  empire,  XVII.  to  XX.,  which  is 
dated  at  1600  B.c.  to  950  B.c.  Following  this  is 
the  period  of  foreign  domination,  XXI.  to 
XXV.  or  950  b.c.  to  663  b.c.— the  late  Egyptian 
period,  XXVI.  to  XXX.  or  663  B.c.  to  332  b.c., 
and  the  Graxo-Roman  time  which  includes  the 
Ptolemies,  the  Romans  and  the  Byzantines, 
from  332  b.c.  to  640  a.d. 

The  history  of  Thebes  under  the  Early 
empire  is  veiled  in  uncertainty,  but  it  is 
known  to  have  been  the  capital  of  a nome  or 
province  and  was  ruled  by  princes  of  its  own. 

A Vlth.  dynasty  tomb  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Drah  abu’l  Neggah  by  my 
brother,  Mr.  Percy  Newberry.  In  the  Middle 
kingdom,  Thebes  rose  to  a more  commanding 
position,  but  its  greatness  dates  only  from  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Empire,  or,  say,  1600  B.c. 
The  liberation  of  the  country  from  the  Hyksos 
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and  the  reunion  of  the  kingdoms  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  was  directed  from  Thebes,  and 
for  centuries  it  continued  to  be  the  favourite 
seat  of  the  Pharaohs.  Historically,  the  interest 
of  Thebes  centres  on  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
periods  of  Egyptian  history — the  XVII I th.  and 
XIXth.  dynasties,  being  the  time  of  the 
Amenhoteps,  Hatasu,  or,  more  correctly, 
Hatshepsut,  the  Thothmes,  Seti,  the  Rameses, 
and  Merenptah,  of  Israelitish  fame. 

But  the  sun  of  Thebes  began  to  set  when  the 
Royal  residence  was  transferred  to  Lower 
Egypt  in  the  XXIst.  dynasty.  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  Ptolemies  probably  found  Thebes 
still  a great,  though  decadent  city,  but  they 
assisted  to  embellish  it,  as  some  buildings  of 
this  period  attest.  After  many  rebellions,  the 
great  city  revolted  for  the  last  time  in  30-29  B.c., 
taking  part  in  the  insurrection  of  Upper  Egypt 
against  the  oppressive  taxation  of  the  Romans. 
Cornelius  Gallus,  the  prefect,  overthrew  the 
rebels,  and  is  said  to  have  utterly  destroyed  the 
ancient  town. 

From  this  time  Thebes  is  only  mentioned  as 
a goal  for  inquisitive  travellers,  who,  under  the 
Roman  emperors,  were  attracted  to  the  Nile 
by  two  monuments  in  particular,  the  Pyramids, 
and  the  musical  Colossus  of  Memnon.  The 
introduction  of  Christianity  and  the  edicts  of 
Theodosius  were  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
many  pagan  statues,  and  the  obliteration  of 
countless  inscriptions.  Later  the  rock-cut 
tombs,  at  first  occupied  by  Christian  hermits, 
were  converted  into  peasants’  dwellings  ; 
Christian  churches  were  erected  in  the  temple 
halls,  and  mud-brick  houses  built  between  the 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor.  Carefully 
worked  blocks  and  slabs  were  removed  from 
the  monuments,  which  were  used  as  quarries, 
and  much  beautifully  carved  limestone  has 
been  burnt  for  making  lime. 

In  considering  the  history  of  the  temple  of 
Deir-el-Bahari  we  must  first  glance  at  what  we 
know  of  the  reign  of  its  great  founder,  Queen 
Hatasu,  or  Hatshepsut.  In  the  first  excavation 
of  the  temple  it  was  not  at  once  discovered  that 
she  was  its  founder,  as  in  nearly  all  the  in- 
scriptions the  name  of  her  successor, 
Thothmes  III.,  has  been  substituted  for  that  of 
hers.  But  further  observation  has  shown  that, 
although  she  is  always  depicted  on  the  reliefs 
in  male  attire,  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  in- 
scriptions are  feminine , and  the  names  of  the 
king  were  incised  deeper  than  the  surrounding 
hieroglyphic  signs.  Such  usurpation  is  not 
uncommon  among  the  Egyptian  kings,  but  the 
persistence  with  which  every  trace  of  the 
queen's  reign  has  been  erased  seems  to  point 
to  something  more  than  the  mere  desire  for 
fame.  This  destruction  is  attributed  to  the 
queen's  nephew,  Thothmes  III.,  and  the  reason 
may  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  succession. 
Professor  Petrie  in  his  “ History  of  Egypt”  says 
that  the  father  of  Hatshepsut,  Thothmes  I., 
died  before  he  had  a son  old  enough  to  succeed 
him  on  the  throne  ; some  five  or  six  months 
before  his  death,  and  whilst  he  was  probably 
in  failing  health,  he  associated  his  daughter  with 
him,  as  she  was  the  heiress  in  the  female  line, 
in  which  royal  descent  was  specially  traced. 
She  was  then  -about  twenty-four  years  of  age 
and  of  great  capacity  and  power.  Two  or  three 
months  later  the  king  married  her  to  his  eldest 
son,  Thothmes  II.,  who  would  otherwise  have 
had  no  claim  to  the  throne,  being  the  son  of 
Mutnefert,  who  was  not  a royal  princess.  Ten 
weeks  later  Thothmes  I.  died.  His  son,  who 
was  now  king  in  name,  was  but  seventeen  years 
old,  appears  to  have  shown  no  abilities,  and 
must  have  been  a weakling  ; for  he  did  not  go 
on  any  campaigns,  undertook  no  wars,  in  fact, 
did  no  great  work  of  any  kind,  and  at  thirty 
he  died.  During  his  life  his  sister  probably 
entirely  organised  public  business,  and  at  his 
death  she  was  left  sole  legitimate  ruler  at  about 
thirty-seven  years  of  age  ; the  only  person  who 
could  challenge  her  power  being  her  little 
nephew,  Thothmes  III.,  then,  perhaps,  nine 
years  old.  He  had  no  claim  to  the  throne, 
being  the  son  of  a woman  named  Isis  or  Aset, 
who  was  not  of  royal  blood.  But  Professor 
Petrie  considers  that  his  aunt  did  all  she  reason- 
ably could  be  expected  to,  for  she  associated 
him  with  her  in  the  kingdom,  public  dating  of 
documents  was  carried  on  in  his  name  ; and 
she  married  him  to  her  second  daughter, 
Meryt-ra,  as  soon  as  might  be,  and  thus  gave 
him  the  position  of  heir.  If  she  held  on 
firmly  to  her  royal  prerogative,  she  only  did 
what  any  other  capable  ruler  would  have 
done. 

No  doubt  it  was  galling  to  a very  active  and 
ambitious  young  man  to  be  held  down  to 


peaceful  pomp  and  routine.  . . . But,  to  quote 
Professor  Petrie  again,  all  things  come  to  him 
who  waits.  Egypt  developed  greatly  during 
this  twenty  years  of  peace  and  progress,  and  at 
the  Queen’s  death,  Thothmes  III.,  now  thirty- 
one  years  old,  succeeded  to  the  full  power.  He 
was  then  able  to  launch  into  that  mighty  series 
of  campaigns  which  mark  the  highest  extent 
of  Egyptian  power  and  which  gloriously  occu- 
pied twenty-eight  years  of  overflowing  energy. 

We  can  now  form  some  idea  of  the  force  of 
character  and  ability  of  Queen  Hatshepsut  by 
the  fact  that  she  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only 
woman  in  the  great  historical  period  that  over- 
came the  prejudices  of  a changeless  people  and 
broke  the  male  line  of  succession.  By  one 
means  or  another  she  kept  her  throne  and  only 
after  many  years  could  her  mighty  nephew 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  her  monuments. 

But  Hatshepsut’s  temple  suff  ered  at  other  hands 
than  Thothmes  III.  Amenophis  IV.,  Khuenaten, 
or,  as  the  name  is  now  read,  Akhenaten,  the 
so-called  heretic  king,  hacked  out  here,  as 
everywhere,  the  figures  and  names  of  Amon- 
Ra,  and  the  inscriptions  and  reliefs  were  left 
thus  mutilated  until  the  time  of  Rameses  II., 
who  restored  them,  though  in  a style  unworthy 
of  the  first  hand.  For  centuries  after  the 
temple  remained  practically  unaltered,  though 
there  are  evidences  that  the  unfinished  northern 
colonnade  was  used  by  a colony  of  embalmers 
as  early  as  the  XXI  ind  dynasty,  and  many 
burials  have  been  discovered  in  this  part  of  the 
XXVIth. dynasty.  Under  PtolemyiEuergetesII. 
a few  minor  restorations  and  some  important 
additions  were  made.  On  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  a community  of  monks  established 
themselves,  and  founded  a Coptic  convent, 
known  to  the  Arabs  as  Deir-el-Bahari,  which 
was  built  with  bricks  brought  from  an  edifice 
of  the  XXVIth.  dynasty  at  the  Assasif.  The 
chambers  of  the  temple  were  converted  into 
chapels,  and  the  “heathen”  representations 
on  the  walls  barbarously  defaced. 

The  earliest  detailed  description  of  the  place 
is  given  in  the  account  of  the  French  expedition 
of  1798,  and  later  on  we  read  of  it  in  the  works 
of  Wilkinson,  Lepsius,  and  Mariette,  the  latter 
of  whom  undertook  important  excavations  in 
1858,  and  published  a monograph  on  the 
temple. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  the  Egypt  Explora- 
tion Fund,  under  the  able  guidance  of  M. 
Naville,  to  bring  to  light  one  of  the  most 
interesting  temples  of  Egypt,  of  which  up  to 
1892  two-thirds  were  covered  by  mounds  of 
rubbish  that  reached  to  a height  of  40  ft.  in 
places. 

As  I am  addressing  an  architectural  audience 
I cannot  do  better  than  begin  my  description 
of  the  temple  with  a ground  plan.  This  only 
reaches  as  far  east  as  the  lower  colonnade,  the 
excavation  of  the  lower  part  not  having  been 
commenced  when  the  drawing  was  pre- 
pared. 

The  plan  is  very  remarkable,  quite  different 
from  all  other  temples  in  Egypt,  and  was 
probably  suggested  in  great  measure  by  the 
site. 

It  consists  of  three  great  terraces  or  plat- 
forms cut  out  of  the  east  slope  of  the  mountain, 
and  rising  one  above  the  other  from  the  level 
ground,  the  upper  platform  being  backed 
against  the  vertical  cliffs,  which  here  rise  to  a 
height  of  384  ft.  Centrally  placed  sloping 
ways,  or  inclines,  lead  from  terrace  to  terrace, 
and  along  the  front  of  each  terrace  the  ceiling 
stones  of  the  one  above  were  carried  over  on 
the  top  of  a double  colonnade,  thus  forming  a 
kind  of  cloister  underneath.  The  upper  and 
part  of  the  middle  platforms  are  terminated 
by  a series  of  chambers,  excavated  and  then 
built  into  the  solid  rock. 

The  sphinx  avenue,  some  24  ft.  wide,  with 
trees  planted  at  intervals,  led  from  the  plain,  or 
perhaps  the  river,  to  the  gateway  of  the  lower 
court,  or  entrance  to  the  temple  precincts, 
and  formed  a continuation  of  the  axis  of  the 
temple,  running  approximately  east  and  west. 
Only  the  scantiest  traces  remain,  but  these  are 
enough  to  show  that  the  gateway  or  pylon  had 
a tree  on  either  side,  the  stumps  of  which  still 
remain.  This  first  court,  or  lower  platform , 
measures  about  325  ft.  by  263  ft.  wide  ; and  the 
excavations  have  proved  that  it  was  treated  as 
the  garden  or  orchard  of  the  temple  ; round 
pits  cut  in  the  rock  some  10  ft.  deep  have 
been  discovered  full  of  Nile  mud  with  the 
stumps  of  palm  or  apricot  trees  still 
in  them.  The  western  colonnades  are 
in  ruins,  but  we  can  see  that  they  each 
consisted  of  twenty-two  pillars,  arranged  in 
double  rows.  The  back  row  were  sixteen- 


sided and  the  front  row  seven-sided  at  the  back 
and  square  in  front. 

The  top  of  the  stone  ceiling  of  this  colon- 
nade formed  the  floor  of  the  court  above,  the 
middle  platform , which  is  at  a level  of  21  ft. 
higher  up.  It  measures  roughly  279  ft.,  by 
250  ft.  wide.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  a 
double  colonnade,  each  side  consisting  of  eleven 
pairs  of  square  pillars.  Two  steps  at  the  north 
end  of  the  colonnade  descend  to  a hypostile 
hall,  in  which  are  twelve  sixteen-sided  columns 
arranged  in  three  rows,  which  support  massive 
architraves  and  a flat  stone  ceiling.  Three 
steps  lead  up  to  the  shrine  of  Anubis,  consist- 
ing of  three  small  chambers,  with  elliptical 
vaulted  ceilings.  On  the  north,  side  of  the 
court  is  a colonnade  of  fifteen  sixteen-sided 
columns,  and  in  the  wall  behind  are  four  small 
vaulted  chambers.  The  south  side  of  this 
middle  platform  is  supported  by  a retaining 
wall  ornamented  with  wide,  flat  pilasters,  sur- 
mounted by  alternating  hawks  and  urasi  of 
colossal  size. 

To  the  south-west  of  this  court,  and_  at  the 
same  level,  is  the  little  shrine  dedic.Vrcd  to 
Hathor,  goddess  of  the  dead.  It  has  since  been 
found  that  this  was  reached  only  from  below, 
by  a flight  of  steps,  of  which  a few  traces  still 
remain.  The  innermost  chambers  are  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  and  are  preceded  by  two 
covered  vestibules,  which  are  now  in  ruins. 
The  first  had  sixteen-sided  columns  and  four- 
square pillars  with  semi-circular  attached 
shafts,  terminating  in  Hathor-headed  capitals, 
the  remains  of  which  are  now  lying  shattered 
on  the  ground.  The  second  vestibule,  at  a 
slightly  higher  level,  has  four  central  columns 
with  round  shafts  and  sixteen  sided  columns  on 
either  side.  The  shrine  proper  is  raised  two 
steps,  and  consists  of  three  chambers,  each  with 
several  niches  surrounding  it. 

Here  we  find  conformity  with  the  same  law 
which  prevails  in  hypcethral  temples,  and 
which  M.  Perrot  has  named  “the  law  of  de- 
creasing dimensions."  Thus  from  portico  to 
sanctuary  the  dimensions  of  the  building  de- 
crease in  every  way  and  the  floor  itself  rises. 
The  innermost  room  contained  the  sacred 
emblem  of  the  goddess,  perhaps  a golden  cow, 
enclosed  in  a tabernacle  or  shrine.  The  sacred 
boat,  which  bore  the  tabernacle,  was  probably 
kept  in  the  room  immediately  preceding.  The 
various  lateral  niches  were  used,  it  is  supposed, 
as  store  chambers,  to  serve  for  offerings, 
the  divine  vestments  and  all  the  sacred  furni- 
ture. 

We  now  ascend  to  the  level  of  the  upper 
platform , which  is  again  21  ft.  higher  up. 
The  terrace  in  front  of  the  central  court 
had  a row  each  of  square  pillars  and 
sixteen-sided  columns  as  remains  show  on 
the  north  side.  A granite  doorway  leads  to  1 
this  central  court,  83  ft.  by  12 1 ft.  wide, : 
which  it  is  now  considered  had  a double  row  of 
columns  around  it.  The  ruins  of  the  porch 
to  the  sanctuary  are  of  Ptolemaic  date,  and  lead' 
to  a hall  with  semi-circular  vaulted  roof  and 
two  chambers  beyond ; the  westernmost: 
chamber  is  a restoration  by  Euergetes  II.,  in 
which  the  reliefs  and  inscriptions  compare  very 
unfavourably  with  the  masterly  sculptures  of 
Queen  Hatshepsut.  The  western  wall  of  thisi 
central  court  is  built  against  the  steep  cliff  of: 
the  mountain  and  pierced  with  a series  of. 
niches.  In  the  northern  wall  is  a doorway 
leading  to  a vestibule  which  had  three  sixteen- 1 
sided  columns  in  it.  Opposite  the  door  is  a 
small  niche,  the  upper  part  and  ceiling  of 
which  had  been  displaced  by  falls  from  the 
cliffs  above,  and  which  I have  rebuilt.  Tto  the  ■ 
west  of  the  vestibule  is  an  open  court  in  which  i 
is  found  the  only  altar  that  has  come  down  to 
us  from  Egyptian  antiquity.  A door  in  the 
north  wall  of  this  court  admits  to  the  funerary 
chapel  of  Thothmes  I.,  consisting  of  two- 
chambers  built  into  the  cliff.  The  Hall  of 
Amon,  to  the  west,  is  approached  only  fromi 
the  upper  court,  and  part  of  its  flat  ceiling  still  1 
remains  in  position. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  central  court  are  ■ 
several  chambers,  now  in  ruins,  and  a well-1! 
preserved  sacrificial  hall  with  a portion  of  the  J 
semicircular  vaulted  roof  still  standing.  Thisi 
part  of  the  temple  was  not  completely  cleared  d 
until  the  season  after  I left,  and  I am  unable. to ' 
describe  it  completely. 

All  the  excavations  in  Egypt  are  regulated  l 
by  the  Governmental  Department  of  Anti-  > 
quities.  The  permit  granted  to  M.  Naville  on  1 
behalf  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  I believe,  tj 
stipulated  that  the  Society  should  undertake  to  ; 
completely  uncover  the  whole  temple,  and  alsoii 
do  any  building  work  that  might  be  neces-^i 
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sary  for  maintaining  or  re-erecting  the  old 
walls, 


This  is  not  the  usual  method  in  which 
private  excavations  are  carried  on  in  Egypt. 
A series  of  trenches  is  often  all  that  is  required 
to  explore  an  ancient  site  and  discover  all  the 
antiquities  that  may  be  buried  upon  it.  But  in 
our  case  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  rub- 
bish and  dust,  accumulations  of  centuries,  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  temple  ; and  it 
was  also  found  that  when  the  support  of  the 
surrounding  earth  was  taken  away  from  some 
of  the  walls  that  they  required  strengthen- 
ing. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  M.  de  Morgan,  the 
then  Director  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities, 
we  had  all  facilities  granted  us  for  carrying  on 
the  work  ; and  he  placed  at  M.  Naville’s  dis- 
posal a quantity  of  Decauville  trucks,  and  quite 
half  a mile  of  tram  lines,  with  all  the  necessary 
curves  and  points  for  making  a complete  rail- 
way. 

The  general  view  of  the  temple  taken  before 
our  excavations  will  show  that  the  mounds  rose 
ver  considerably  towards  the  west ; it  was, 
therefore  necessary  to  arrange  a system  of 
tram  lines  on  three  different  levels,  each  of 
them  having  only  a slight  gradient,  and  some 
20  ft.  above  one  another.  The  rubbish  was 
taken  in  trucks  from  the  highest  mounds  and 
tipped  on  to  the  next  level  ; from  thence  it 
was  loaded  up  again,  and  tipped  down  to  a 
lower  level,  where  another  system  of  trucks 
carried  it  some  quarter  of  a mile  awav 
from  the  temple  to  a natural  hollow  called  by 
the  Arabs  11  birket,”  or  lake.  During  the  two 
seasons  that  I was  in  Thebes  a matter  of 
60,000  cubic  metres  of  rubbish  and  stones  were 
thus  carried  away  from  the  temple,  a feat  that 
would  have  been  impossible  without  the  aid  of 
a tramway. 

This  arrangement,  necessitating  the  loading 
up  of  our  trucks  three  times  over,  was  criticised 
by  some  of  the  visitors  that  came  to  the  temple, 
but  I do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been  much 
improved  upon.  A steeper  gradient  would 
have  been  dangerous  with  such  workmen  as 
we  had  to  deal  with,  who,  in  spite  of  all  warn- 
ings, would  push  their  trucks  too  fast,  and  thus 
run  them  off  the  rails,  damaging  themselves 
and  our  rolling  stock  at  the  same  time. 

Here,  at  Deir-el-Bahari,  the  diggers,  drawn 
from  Theban  villages,  have  many  of  them 
been  tomb-robbers  from  their  infancy,  and, 
consequently,  have  lynx  eyes  for  small 
antiquities.  The  actual  digging  is  done  by 
men  with  an  implement  like  a short  hoe 
or  adze,  called  a “tooriyeh,”  with  which 
they  scoop  the  dust  and  rubbish  into  their 
palm-leaf  baskets.  Boys  then  carry  these 
baskets  to  the  trucks,  which  are  drawn  up 
close  by,  and  bring  them  back  to  be  filled 
again.  Three  or  four  men  were  in  charge  of 
each  truck  and  pointsmen  were  stationed  at 
various  places.  These  latter  posts  were  a good 
deal  sought  after,  as  the  man  in  charge  had 
only  to  push  or  pull  the  rail  with  a hooked 
stick.  He  could  thus  pass  his  whole  day  seated 
and  smoking.  We  employed  on  an  average 
250  men  and  boys  a day,  with  eight  reises  or 
overseers,  one  head  reis  to  manage  the  railway 
—a  clever  Pyramid  Arab,  and  a Coptic  scribe 
who  entered  the  names  each  morning  and  kept 
the  accounts.  The  wages  were,  for  a day 
lasting  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  boys,  U piastres 
(3|d.)  per  day;  men,  2 piastres  (5d.),  and  3 
piastres  (7|d.)  for  the  reises.  Occasionally  the 
order  was  given  to  search  each  man  before  he 
left  the  works,  as  a preventive  against  their 
stealing  small  antiquities,  but  we  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  finding  anything  concealed  upon 
them. 

Another  general  view  of  the  temple,  taken 
after  our  excavations  in  1895,  shows  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  and  the  degree  of  success 
that  has  been  attained. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here  that  the 
great  tomb  cave  in  which  the  celebrated 
find  of  royal  mummies  was  made  is  always 
spoken  of  as  being  at  Deir-el-Bahari,  but  it  is 
nearly  half-a-mile  to  the  south,  between  the 
hills  of  Sheikh  Abd-el-Gournah  and  the  cliffs  of 
the  Libyan  mountains.  In  the  ;XXIst.  dynasty, 
during  a time  of  political  trouble,  it  was 
resolved  to  protect  the  royal  mummies  from 
the  chance  of  robbery  by  interring  them  alto- 
gether in  this  tomb  cave.  Corpses  of  the  ruling 
dynasty  were  also  placed  here  and  all  left  in 
peace  until  1875  when  some  Arabs  discovered 
the  well-hidden  resting-place.  The  fellaheen 
kept  their  secret  until  1881  when  they  were 
traced,  and  Brugsch  Bey  had  all  the  mummies 
conveyed  to  Gizeh.  A few  yards  north  of  the 


lower  court  is  a square  well-shaft  forming  the 
entrance  to  the  common  tomb  of  Theban 
priests  of  the  XVI I th.  to  XXth.  Dynasties, 
which  yielded  a rich  treasure  to  the  Gizeh 
Museum  in  1891. 

During  our  first  season  M.  Naville  and  my- 
self lived  in  an  Arab  house  in  the  village  of 
Gournah,  a good  mile  from  the  temple.  This 
was  found  to  be  very  inconvenient,  and  as  the 
work  was  estimated  to  take  several  years  for 
its  accomplishment,  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund  decided  to  build  a house  quite  close  to 
the  temple,  which  should  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  staff.  I accordingly  designed  a building 
which  had  a central  courtyard  with  a dining- 
room overlooking  the  temple,  five  bedrooms, 
two  storerooms,  kitchen,  and  bathroom  ar- 
ranged around  it.  The  foundations  were  of 
rubble  stone  laid  in  Nile  mud  mortar,  the  walls 
of  mud  brick,  some  of  them  being  brought 
from  the  monastic  buildings  that  we  had  to 
pull  down  to  clear  the  temple.  These  in  their 
turn  had  been  pilfered  from  a XXVth  dynasty 
building  some  500  yards  away.  W e found  a few 
of  them  bearing  the  name-stamp  of  an  officer  of 
the  XXVth  dynasty,  known  from  an  inscrip- 
tion at  Karnak  as  “ the  fourth  prophet  of 
Amon,  the  Prince  of  Thebes,  the  Governor  of 
the  South,  Mentuemhat.  The  bricks  measured 
12  in.  by  6 in.  by  4^  in.  thick,  and  probably 
only  one  in  every  hundred  or  thousand  was 
stamped.  The  roofs  were  flat  and  ceiled  with 
rafters  and  boarding  on  which  was  laid  a layer 
of  mud  bricks  on  chopped  straw,  and  the 
whole  plastered  over  with  mud  mortar.  The 
walls  were  roughly  plastered  inside  with 
a mixture  of  lime,  sand,  and  chopped  straw, 
the  lime  having  been  burned  in  a native 
kiln,  which  I had  made  close  by.  The  floors 
were  of  ancient  red  brick,  floated  over  and  set 
with  a mixture  of  powdered  burnt  brick  and 
lime.  The  joinery,  with  a few  exceptions,  was 
entirely  of  native  make,  the  doors  and  windows 
being  hung  on  wooden  pivots,  the  former  being 
fastened  with  beechwood  locks  and  keys.  As 
the  house  has  been  used  every  season  since  it 
was  built  in  1893  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  it  has  well  justified 
its  existence.  The  great  work  of  copying  all 
the  reliefs  which  cover  the  temple  walls  is  not 
yet  finally  completed,  and  Mr.  Carter,  the  artist, 
has  already  taken  up  his  abode  at  Deir-el- 
Bahari  for  another  season’s  work. 

In  considering  some  of  the  details  of  the 
temple,  we  may  begin  with  the  lower  terrace, 
on  a part  of  which  are  a few  stones  depicting 
the  transportation  of  two  great  granite 
obelisks.  Various  fragments  belonging  to  this 
most  interesting  scene  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Coptic  buildings  which  had  to  be  re- 
moved, and  it  is  now  possible  to  piece  them 
together  sufficiently  to  show  that  the  obelisks 
were  placed  on  a great,  boat-like  barge.  This 
was  towed  by  thirty  large  rowing-boats, 
arranged  three  abreast  and  in  lines  of  ten. 
There  were  thirty-two  oarsmen  in  each  boat, 
so  that,  adding  officers  and  steersmen,  the 
crew  which  towed  these  obelisks  from  Assuan 
to  Thebes  numbered  quite  1,000  men. 

A diagram  showing  a partial  restoration  of 
this  scene,  drawn  by  Mine.  Naville,  appeared 
in  the  Archaeological  Report  of  the  Fund  in 
1895-1896. 

Whether  these  obelisks  were  destined  for 
Karnak,  this  temple,  or  elsewhere  I cannot  say. 
One  of  Hatshepsut’s  obelisks  at  Karnak  is  still 
standing  ; it  weighs  about  300  tons,  and  the 
inscriptions  mention  that  these  two  monoliths 
were  quarried  and  erected  complete  in  seven 
months.  Professor  Petrie  believes  the  pair 
at  Deir-el-Bahari  to  have  been  put  up  by 
Thothmes  III.,  and  identifies  the  top  of  one  of 
them  at  Constantinople.  He  calculates  the 
weight  of  each  obelisk  at  the  enormous  figure 
of  800  tons. 

We  now  ascend  to  the  middle  platform  and 
examine  first  the  sculptures  on  the  southern 
half  of  the  terrace.  The  twenty-two  square 
pillars  which  supported  the  ceiling  are  of  a 
slightly  tapering  form  with  delicately-rounded 
arrises.  The  scenes  on  the  walls  commemorate 
an  expedition  to  the  Land  of  Punt,  which  is 
supposed  to  lie  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  corresponding  with  the  modern  Somali 
coast.  Incense,  panther  skins,  ivory  and  ebony 
vvere  among  its  chief  exports  to  Egypt.  A 
village  in  Punt  is  shown,  the  houses  of  which 
are  built  on  piles  over  water,  amongst  palms 
and  incense  trees,  and  ladders  lead  up  to  the 
doorways.  We  see  the  Egyptian  fleet  setting 
sail,  and  above,  its  arrival  in  Punt.  Farther  on 
the  Queen,  followed  by  her  guardian  spirit, 
dedicates  to  Amon  the  spoils  of  the  expedition. 


Cattle  are  shown  feeding  beneath  delightfully 
conventional  trees  (see  illustration).  Gold  and 
electrum  is  weighed  and  incense  is  measured 
in  the  presence  of  the  gods. 

On  the  corresponding  northern  half  of  the 
same  terrace,  the  scenes  refer  to  the  birth  of 
the  Queen,  but  unfortunately  in  every  case  the 
figure  of  Hatshepsut  has  been  defaced,  though 
that  of  her  mother  Aahmes  has  been  respected. 
Her  admirable  portrait  is  probably  the  finest 
piece  of  work  remaining  in  the  whole  temple. 
Though,  like  all  the  sculpture,  it  is  in  very  low 
relief,  the  admirable  modelling  of  the  delicate 
and  refined  features,  and  the  smiling  expression, 
give  to  the  face  a beauty  which  bears  witness 
to  the  skill  of  the  Egyptian  artist,  and  makes  one 
regret  that  so  little  has  been  left  of  the  original 
work. 

A great  feature  in  this  temple  are  the  so- 
called  Proto-Doric  columns.  Those  in  the 
Hypostile  Hall  are  sixteen-sided,  measuring 
2 ft.  7 in.  in  diameter  just  above  their  shallow 
circular  bases,  and  they  are  15  ft.  9 in.  in  height, 
tapering  to  an  upper  diameter  of  2 ft.  4 in.  The 
abacus  is  square  and  flush  with  the  shaft,  and 
a simple  band  of  hieroglyphics  appear  on  one 
face.  Proto-types  of  this  form  are  to  be  found 
in  the  rock-cut  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan,  which 
differ  only  in  having  fifteen  of  their  sides  fluted 
like  a Greek-Doric  column,  and  one  left  flat  to 
receive  the  dedication  inscription. 

This  Hypostile  Hall,  which  forms  a vestibule 
to  the  Shrine  of  Anubis,  is  in  a very  perfect 
state  ; the  flat  stone  ceiling,  resting  on  massive 
architraves,  and  the  supporting  columns,  are  all 
intact.  The  ceiling  is  painted  blue  and 
powdered  with  yellow  stars.  The  spacing  of 
the  columns  is  wider  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  form 
a better  approach  to  the  chambers  beyond. 

The  granite  doorway  leading  to  the  central 
court  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
upper  platform.  It  is  specially  interesting  in 
that  it  shows  clearly  the  erasures  around  the 
cartouches  which  bore  the  Queens’  names, 
“Ma-ka-ra,  Hatshepsut,”  but  which  now  read 
Ra-men-Kheper,  Tehutimes,”  the  names  of 
Thothmes  III.  Where  these  alterations  occur 
one  can  see  plainly  that  the  surface  of  the 
granite  has  been  rubbed  down  to  admit  of  new 
signs  being  inscribed.  But,  irrespective  of 
erasures,  Egyptologists  are  able  to  prove  that 
the  Queen’s  cartouches  must  have  been  there 
by  the  fact  that  the  surrounding  inscriptions 
are  in  th  a feminine  gender.  That  great  doors 
were  once  hung  here  is  shown  by  the  pivot 
and  bolt  holes  on  the  inside. 

A somewhat  similar  granite  portal  on  the 
further  side  of  the  central  court  leads  to  the 
Sanctuary,  a narrow  hall  with  a semi-circular 
stone  roof.  These  curved  vaults  occur  in 
several  parts  of  the  building,  and  are  not  true 
arches,  but  built  with  horizontal  joints,  forming 
really  a series  of  corbels  curved  on  the  inside. 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  quite  certain  that  the 
Egyptians  understood  the  principle  of  the  arch, 
and  used  it  in  brick  buildings.  The  so-called 
granaries  of  Rameses,  behind  the  Ramesseum, 
are  notable  instances  of  arched  constructions 
of  the  nineteenth  Dynasty  ; but  last  season 
Professor  Petrie  unearthed  a mastaba,  or  built 
tomb,  at  Denderah,  with  three  ring  brick  arch- 
ing to  it,  which  belonged  to  a prince  named 
Adu,  who  lived  under  Pepy  II.  of  the  sixth 
Dynasty— at  least  4,000  and  perhaps  5,000  years 
ago  ! 

The  great  stone  altar  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  Altar  Court,  is  one  of  our  most 
interesting  finds.  It  is  a rectangular  structure 
of  fine  white  limestone,  measuring  about  16  ft. 
by  13  ft.  At  the  western  end  is  a flight  of  ten 
steps  leading  to  its  upper  surface,  5 ft.  2 in. 
above  the  floor.  It  is  crowned  with  the  usual 
bold  cornice  so  common  in  Egyptian  architec- 
ture, consisting  of  a large  bead  and  cavetto 
moulding,  and  a similar  bead  to  that  on  the 
cornice  is  worked  on  each  angle  of  the  altar 
mitreing  with  the  cornice  bead.  The  proportions 
of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  altar  are  worth 
mentioning,  haying  a rise  of  6-2  in.  and  a 
bead  of  i9-i  in. ; but  the  treads  are  not 
level  being  “ kilted,”  or  inclined  as  much  as 
85  in.  The  height  of  each  riser  is  thus  only 
■25  in.  The  Altar  Court  was  evidently  always 
open  to  the  air,  and  its  walls  are  consequently 
uninscribed  and  quite  plain.  They  are  built  to 
a batter,  as  are  most  walls  in  the’  temple,  and 
were  finished  with  an  overhanging  cornice.  I 
carried  out  some  considerable  repairs  here, 
consisting  of  rebuilding  portions  of  the  walls 
and  altar,  and  forming  rough  retaining  walls 
against  the  loose  and  friable  cliffs  on  the 
north. 

(1 Continued  on  page  409.) 
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THE  CROWN  THEATRE,  PECKIIAM. 

HE  give  a view  of  this  theatre,  which 
has  just  been  completed  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Runtz. 

The  accompanying  plan  explains  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  house,  which  has  its  audi- 
torium and  stage  rather  curiously  placed  on  a 
central  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  longest  side 
of  the  site.  This  was  apparently  due  to  the 
client’s  wish  for  an  unusually  broad  stage  ; and 
though  this  is  not  in  a general  sense  the  best 
way  of  placing  a theatre  on  the  site,  in  this 
instance  it  has  had  some  advantages,  a some- 
what more  picturesque  grouping  being  obtained 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The 
block  is  distinctly  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
containing  the  auditorium  and  stage,  and  the 
other  the  offices,  and  the  architect  has  contrived 
to  express  the  purpose  of  the  interior  on  his 
facades  in  a manner  which  greatly  enhances 
the  general  appearance  of  the  building. 

The  exterior  is  designed  in  what  may  be 
defined  as  the  Spanish  Renaissance  style,  the 
material  being  red  brick,  with  terra-cotta  of  a 
somewhat  lighter  tint.  The  section  of  the 
building  containing  the  auditorium  is  simplicity 
itself,  and  its  large,  plain  surfaces  are  exceed- 
ingly effective.  The  portion  of  the  building 
which  comprises  the  main  entrance,  foyers  and 
saloons,  is  marked  by  greater  elaboration  in 
detail,  and  is  almost  entirely  in  terra-cotta. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  stalls  and  upper 
tier  leads  first  into  a vestibule,  planned  so  that 
the  way  to  the  different  parts  of  the  auditorium 
can  be  easily  recognised,  whilst  the  saloon  is 
within  easy  reach,  and  the  box-office  well 
placed  in  connexion  with  some  managerial 
rooms.  From  the  vestibule  a few  steps  lead 
down  to  the  stalls,  the  staircase  taking  the 
visitor  to  the  first  tier.  The  necessary  extra 
exits  are  symmetrically  placed  on  either  side  of 
the  auditorium.  Not  only  has  the  pit  its  own 
entrance,  but  also  the  second  tier,  which  serves 
as  an  amphitheatre  and  gallery.  For  the 
stalls,  first  tier,  pit  and  second  tier,  there  are 
symmetrically  placed  extra  exits. 

On  the  same  level  as  the  main  entrance 
there  is  a special  saloon  for  the  stalls,  which  is 
the  most  successfully  decorated  room  in  the 
building.  The  architect  has  avoided  the 
garishness  generally  associated  with  the  or- 
dinary theatre  bar,  and  given  it  a Flemish 
character,  utilising  some  old  carving  for  panel- 
ing the  whole  of  the  outer  walls  to  a height  of 
some  7 ft.  The  bar  fittings,  furniture,  floor, 
and  windows  are  all  in  keeping  with  the 
period,  and  a great  deal  of  care  has  been  taken 
in  the  details  of  pottery,  pewter-work,  and  even 
the  hunting  trophies  which  adorn  the  walls. 
This  sa  oon  is  something  unique  in  this  class  of 
building,  the  only  other  theatre  we  know  of  in 
which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  a 


similar  effect  being  the  “ Flemish  ” theatre  at 
Brussels. 

The  first  tier  is  equipped  not  only  with  a 
saloon,  but  also  with  a foyer,  treated  in  a 
modern  phase  of  Italian  Renaissance  and  con- 
taining a small  fountain. 

In  respect  to  the  auditorium,  both  seating 
and  sighting  are  quite  perfect,  whilst  the 
general  breadth  is  very  effective.  There  are 
two  tiers,  both  of  considerable  depth,  and 
supported  by  cantilevers  at  either  end.  The 
proscenium,  which  is  surrounded  by  boxes, 
shows  a plain  marble  framing.  As  far  as  the 
decoration  is  concerned,  the  detail  and  modelled 
work  are  good,  but  the  colouring  has  certainly 
suffered  from  lack  of  experiments  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  electrical  illumination. 
In  the  ceiling,  as  well  as  in  the  upholstery,  the 
effect  is  hard.  This  will  either  require  some 
alteration,  or  may,  perhaps,  be  toned  down 
naturally  in  course  of  time. 

The  frieze  over  the  proscenium,  painted  by 
Mr.  Buchell,  represents  a personification  of 
Britannia,  with  figures  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  others  representing  the  various  arts 
and  sciences.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  decorations  patriotic  emblems  have  been 
introduced,  the  Crown  being  most  in  evidence  ; 
and  a wall-paper  in  the  auditorium,  into  which 
the  design  of  a crown  is  worked,  is  particularly 
successful  both  in  design  and  colouring. 

In  respect  to  the  offices,  there  is  little  to  say, 
excepting  that  they  are  thoroughly  convenient 
and  equipped  in  modern  style  throughout.  The 
stage  is  notable  for  its  extreme  breadth  of 
140  ft.,  which  will  allow  of  many  spectacular 
effects  unobtainable  elsewhere.  In  the  con- 
struction the  only  point  of  interest  is  to  be 
found  in  the  cantilever  work  referred  to.  As 
regards  minor  installations,  the  electric  lighting 
arrangements  call  for  commendation  as  both 
economic  and  practical. 

As  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Ernest  Runtz  is 
the  architect.  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons  were  the 
contractors,  and  among  the  many  sub-con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  Dennett  & Ingle,  who 
had  charge  of  the  constructional  ironwork  ; 
Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  for  the  terra  cotta  ; 
Messrs.  Strode  for  the  electric  lighting  ; and 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Son  for  the  modelled 
decoration. 

Considering  how  generally  in  this  country 
the  designing  of  theatres  has  been  carried  out 
with  mere  regard  to  economy  of  time  and 
money,  and  with  such  commonplace  architec- 
tural treatment  as  hardly  amounts  to  design  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  record  and  illustrate  the  erection  of  a 
theatre  which  really  possesses  original  archi- 
tectural character  and  is  the  work  of  an  artist. 


DESIGN  FOR  A COUNTRY  HOUSE. 
This  sheet  of  elevations  and  plans,  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal  Academy,  shows 
a design  for  a house  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Horsley, 


intended  to  be  built  in  Hampshire.  The  walls 
are  to  be  of  local  stone,  and  the  roofs  of  stone 
slates. 

We  observe  that  there  is  no  compass  point, 
but  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  front  towards 
the  terrace  faces  south  or  thereabouts,  and  the 
entrance  north.  The  gallery  between  dining- 
room and  drawing-room,  with  its  three  bays,  is 
an  effective  feature  in  the  plan,  and  rather  an 
unusual  one  in  a house  on  this  scale. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  DEIR-EL-BAH ARI. 

These  illustrations  are  reproduced,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund, 
from  some  of  their  photographs  and  published 
plates,  in  order  to  form  illustrations  to  Mr. 
Newberry’s  paper  at  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, reported  in  the  present  issue. 

They  comprise  the  general  plan  of  the 
temple  and  its  immediate  surroundings  ; a view 
of  the  exterior  of  the  shrine  of  Anubis  with  its 
proto-Doric  columns  ; two  similar  columns 
from  the  colonnade  on  the  north  side  cd  the 
temenos,  and  a portion  of  the  curious  and  i-rghly 
decorative  bas-reliefs  of  trees,  on  the  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  colonnade  extending  across  the 
front  of  the  temple. 


DESIGN  FOR  A PIANOFORTE. 

This  piano  shows  a decorated  treatment  of  a 
case  which  was  designed  for  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood,  and  which  has  been  reproduced  by  that 
firm  under  the  name  of  the  “ Manxman.”  Onei 
of  the  particular  advantages  of  this  case  is  its: 
adaptability  for  decorative  treatment.  In  thei 
design  illustrated  here  the  exterior  of  the  pianoi 
is  carried  out  in  inlaid  woods  in  a scheme  of 
green  tones  with  violet  and  white.  Inside,  thei 
colour  is  in  tones  of  yellow  and  orange,  and  thei 
metal  work  gilded.  The  flowers  are  executed: 
in  ivory  carved  in  low  relief. 

M.  H.  Baillie  Scott. 


DESIGN  FOR  STAINED  GLASS. 

These  panels  were  designed  to  fill  awindowi 
in  an  artist’s  studio,  consisting  of  five  lights.: 
A rich  scheme  of  colouring  was  adopted,  as  thei 
window  in  question  was  rarely  used  as  a 
source  of  light. 

Though  each  panel  is  a separate  composition) 
in  itself,  the  whole  window  has  been  taken- 
into  consideration  in  balancing  the  colour  7 
thus  a figure  in  a blue  or  green  drapery  isj 
balanced  in  the  next  light  by  a figure  in  a warmn 
coloured  one  ; and  in  the  case  of  the  centren 
figure  a neutral  tint  was  chosen  to  balance  the.' 
warm  and  cool  colour  on  each  side. 

The  subjects  of  the  panels  are  rather  varied, a 
and  are  as  follows  : — The  first,  starting  front 
the  left,  represents  ‘‘The  Goddess  of  thei 
Winds,”  or  “ Air,”  surrounded  by  birds  ; thei 
second  represents  “ Earth,”  with  abackgroundi 
of  apples  ; the  third,  the  Goddess  Flora,  witht 
roses  ; the  fourth,  Undine  or  “ Water,”  with  a 
background  of  fishes,  seaweed,  &c.  ; and  thei 
fifth  is  another  treatment  of  the  Goddess  Flora.. 

Leonard  Walker. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — 
On  the  27th  ult.  a conversazione  of  the  Man-i 
Chester  Society  of  Architects  was  held  in  the 
City  Art  Gallery,  Mosley-street.  All  the 
galleries  were  thrown  open  to  the  visitors,  and.i 
in  addition,  there  was  an  exhibition  of  archi-i 
tectural  drawings  and  of  several  exhibits  from 
the  recent  arts  and  crafts  collection.  A large 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  accepted  thd 
invitations  sent  out,  and  they  were  formally! 
received  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Bennett,  the  President  ol< 
the  Society. 


The  Electric  Light  at  Barnsley.— Colonel 
W.  Langton  Coke,  M.Inst.C.E.,  an  inspector  of  thei 
Local  Govenment  Board,  attended  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Barnsley,  on  the  28th  ult,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  an  inquiry  into  an  application  of  thtl 
Barnsley  Town  Council  to  borrow  25,000 1.  for  thtl 
purpose  of  the  electric  lighting  of  the  town.  Th<!fl 
Borough  Surveyor,  Mr  J.  H.  Taylor,  said  the  site  oil 
the  proposed  works  adjoined  the  premises  of  the  j 
Highways  and  Waterworks  Departments.  He 
described  in  detail  the  several  buildings  required  for 
the  installation.  About  half  the  available  site 
would  be  at  present  used,  and  future  extensions: 
would  probably  be  carried  across  the  Highways  and 
Waterworks  depot.  The  estimated  cost  of  thtl 
buildings  was  4,678/.  Mr.  Thos.  L.  Miller,  Electrical. 
Engineer  to  the  Corporation,  said  it  was  proposed; 
to  lay  down  a plant  of  6,000  eight-candle  powen 
lamps  or  their  equivalents. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

(Continued  from  page  407.; 

In  the  middle  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Altar 
Court  is  the  doorway  leading  to  the  Funerary 
Chapel  of  Thothmes  I.,  a chamber  at  right 
angles  to  the  court  and  measuring  17  ft.  3 in. 
by  5 ft.  2 in.  wide,  and  roofed  with  a curved 
ceiling  of  elliptical  form  with  horizontal  joints. 
At  the  north  end  is  a stone  seat,  and  above  it  is 
a much  mutilated  scene.  It  represented  on  the 
left  a shrine,  in  which  stood  the  symbol  of  the 
god  Anubis,  a skin  on  a pole.  Before  the  shrine 
stood  the  Queen,  now  completely  defaced,  and 
behind  her  Thothmes  I.,  her  father,  whose 
cartouche  reads  “ Aa-kheper-ka-ra.”  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  scene  were  two  jackals,  also 
emblems  of  Anubis,  each  couchant  on  a shrine. 
In  the  centre  is  the  cartouche  of  the  Queen, 
“ Ra-ma-ka,’  or  “ Ma  ka  ra  ” as  it  is  now  read. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  chapel  and  on  the 
western  side  is  a niche  for  the  reception  of 
offerings. 

In  the  passage  between  the  southern  enclo- 
ilfteP  wall  and  the  retaining  wall  of  the  middle 
platform,  not  far  from  the  Hathor  shrine,  an 
inclined  plane  cut  in  the  rock  was  discovered, 
leading  to  the  entrance  of  a large  tomb.  The 
rubbish  was  here  quite  untouched,  and  when 
the  doorway  was  cleared  disclosed  a large 
shaft,  well  cut  in  the  rock,  and  opening  into  a 
larger  chamber.  In  the  middle  was  a square 
space  for  a stone  sarcophagus,  but,  instead  of 
the  surroundings  of  an  important  burial,  there 
was  only  a poor  wooden  coffin  with  bones  in 
it,  which  seemed  to  have  been  disturbed.  No 
inscription  or  ornament  of  any  kind  were  to  be 
seen  except  a few  hieratic  signs.  M.  Naville 
thinks  it  probable  that  this  tomb  was  prepared 
by  Hatshepsut  for  herself,  but  was  never 
used  owing  to  the  hatred  of  her  nephew, 
Thothmes  III. 

In  this  same  passage'  a large  foundation 
deposit  was  discovered  in  a rock-cut  pit,  about 
3 ft.  deep.  It  was  covered  with  mats,  under 
which  lay  first  a few  pots  of  common  earthen- 
ware, then  about  fifty  wooden  objects,  models 
of  an  implement  which,  for  the  want  of  a better 
name,  have  been  called  winnowers.  M.  Naville 
says  that  they  may  be  sledges  used  for  thresh- 
ing corn.  Each  bears  the  cartouche  of  the 
Queen.  Lower  down  were  fifty  wooden  hoes, 
four  bronze  plaques,  a hatchet,  a knife,  eight 
wooden  models  of  adzes,  and  eight  larger  adzes 
vvith  bronze  blades  ; at  the  bottom  were  ten 
little  pots  of  alabaster  and  ten  baskets,  stands 
for  the  pots.  All  these  objects  were,  as  usual, 
buried  in  fine  sand. 

In  every  Egyptian  temple  the  sanctuary  con- 
tained a shrine  or  naos,  in  which  were  hidden 
the  emblems  of  the  god  to  whom  the  temple 
was  dedicated.  They  were  generally  made  of 
wood,  so  that  they  could  be  moved  and  either 
placed  on  sacred  boats,  or  carried  by  means  of 
staves,  as  was  the  ark  of  the  Israelites. 

All  the  wooden  shrines  have  perished,  except 
a very  small  one,  but  a foot  high,  which  is  now 
in  the  Turin  Museum.  During  our  first  season 
we  found  one  side  of  a large  ebony  shrine,  the 
panel  measuring  5 ft.  7 in.  high,  3 ft.  7 in.  wide, 
and  1 in.  thick  ; also  one  leaf  of  the  doors  of 
the  shrine,  which  is  2 ft.  5 in.  high,  12A  in! 
wide,  and  § in.  thick. 

On  the  inside  of  the  shrine  one  can  see 
the  mortices  and  part  of  the  adjoining 
panels.  As  ebony  can  only  be  obtained 
in  small  sizes,  the  whole  is  pieced  together 
of  little  bits,  and  held  by  pegs  of  the  same 
wood.  The  angles  or  styles  are  cut  out 
pf-solid  pieces,  2%  in.  square,  to  which  are 
turned  the  top  and  two  middle  rails  of  the  same 
width  as  the  angles,  but  only  1 in.  thick,  thus 
dividing  the  whole  into  three  panels.  The  bas- 
reliefs  represent  Thothmes  II.  making  offerings 
to  Amon-Ra,  the  erasures  being  probably  owing 
to  Akhenaten.  Underneath  are  a series  of 
magical  signs,  arranged  in  pairs,  and  the 
symbols  of  stability  and  duration.  At  the 
bottom  is  a range  of  the  so-called  false  or 
“ Ka  ” doors. 

Externally  the  panel  is  divided  into  six 
divisions,  two  of  the  rails  being  only  thin  pieces 
of  ebony  pegged  on,  forming  what  we  should 
term  a sham.  Rows  of  the  same  emblems  are 
arranged  in  the  panels,  and  the  styles  or  rails 
are  beautifully  carved  with  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tions of  Thothmes  II.,  part  of  which  reads  : “ He 
made  a sacred  shrine  of  great  value  of  ebony 
of  the  mountaineers  (of  Nubia).”  On  each  of 
the  horizontal  lines  it  is  stated  that  Thothmes 
is  a worshipper  of  Amon-Ra,  who  dwells 
in  “ Serui,”  the  ancient  name  of  the  temple. 

The  small  leaf  of  the  double  door  is  also 
made  of  irregular-shaped  pieces  of  ebony, 


dowelled  together,  and  having  eleven  small 
ledges  pegged  on  to  one  side,  each  of  them 
about  gin.  by  £ in.  and  rounded  on  the  back. 
The  pivot  side  of  the  door  is  also  rounded  and 
the  bolt  side  rebated  for  the  other  leaf.  Four 
bronze  staples  for  the  bolts  are  still  in  position. 

A description  of  this  temple,  however  slight, 
would  be  incomplete  without  a reference  to  its 
celebrated  architect,  Senmut.  It  seems  that 
though  Hatshepsut,  like  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
not  beloved  of  her  relations,  yet  she  had  the 
same  power  of  drawing  to  herself  great  men. 
Of  such  a man,  Senmut,  the  architect  of  her 
temple,  we  have  many  records.  To  quote  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  “ The  many  sidedness  of 
Michelangelo  was  nothing  compared  to  that 
of  Senmut — the  queen's  architect — who  him- 
self superintended  the  quarrying  and  carving 
of  the  queen’s  obelisks,  was  tutor  to  the  queen’s 
daughter  Neferura  ; he  was  keeper  of  the 
temple  of  Amon  ; keeper  of  the  granaries  of 
Amon  ; royal  seal-bearer  ; keeper  of  the  palace  ; 
keeper  of  the  heart  of  the  queen  (to  which  title 
Petrie  compares  keeper  of  the  king’s  conscience 
or  Lord  Chancellor),  priest  of  Aahmes  ; keeper 
of  the  queen's  cattle.”  Besides  his  great  work 
at  Deir-el-Bahari,  he  directed  the  erection  of 
Hatshepsut’s  two  granite  obelisks  at  Karnak 
and  superintended  architectural  work  at  the 
temples  of  Karnak,  Mut,  Luxor,  and  Erment. 
A kneeling  statue  of  him  was  discovered  by 
Miss  Benson  in  1896  at  her  excavations  at  the 
temple  of  Mut.  The  inscription  states  that  it 
was  “ presented  by  favour  of  the  queen,”  and 
some  further  interesting  particulars  of  his  life 
will  shortly  appear  in  her  book  on  this 
temple. 

My  brother  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
his  tomb  high  up  on  the  north-east  of  the 
Gournah  hills.  It  had  been  very  magnificent, 
bnt  the  painted  facing  of  the  walls  is  now 
almost  entirely  destroyed. 

A clear  white  glass  bead,  inscribed  Senmut, 
was  found  at  Deir-el-Bahari,  as  well  as  a frag- 
ment of  a statue  of  him.  My  brother  has  a 
carefully-worked  piece  of  black  marble  in- 
scribed with  his  name,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a paint  muller,  and  may  have  been  used 
by  him  for  mixing  up  his  Indian  ink. 

It  is  recorded  that  he  was  a man  of  the 
people,  for  “ his  ancestors  were  not  found  in 
writing,”  and  his  portrait-statue  gives  no  very 
high-bred  features,  but  an  ugly,  capable,  com- 
placent face. 

In  conclusion,  I must  acknowledge  my  in- 
debtedness to  the  various  publications  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  by  M.  Naville,  which 
I would  refer  you  to  for  further  information  on 
this  interesting  and  beautiful  temple  ; also  to 
Professor  Flinders  Petrie's  “ History  of 
Egypt,"  and  Professor  Steindorf’s  edition  of 
Baedeker’s  “ Guide  to  Egypt,”  1898. 


The  Chairman  said  they  must  all  feel  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Newberry  for  a lecture  which 
was  particularly  interesting  at  the  present  time. 
The  lantern  views  and  the  lecturer's  descriptions 
brought  the  places  very  vividly  before  them. 
The  photographs  were  excellent,  and  in  looking 
at  the  views  one  could  almost  feel  the  hot  sun 
which  they  knew  bore  down  upon  the  ruins. 
It  was  very  interesting  to  an  architect  to  study 
among  such  ruins,  but  one  could  not  help  feel- 
ing some  regret  that  there  was  still  a possi- 
bility of  the  debris  from  the  cliffs  accumulating 
so  that  the  work  of  the  ancient  builders  would 
be  destroyed  and  the  labour  of  the  present  ex- 
cavators wasted.  It  was  a matter  for  satisfac- 
tion that  the  work  of  those  men  was  being  dis- 
covered, and  to  know  that  the  remains  of  their 
work  was  handing  down  the  history  of  the 
periods  in  which  they  lived.  Even  in  those 
days  thearchitect,  judging  from  Mr.  Newberry’s 
description,  was  a man  appreciated  by  those 
in  power  ; his  work  was  appreciated  for  the 
sake  of  the  work,  and  he  passed  on  to  future 
times  memorials  such  as  few  countries  had 
equalled  in  massiveness  and  strength  of  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  he  had  been  look- 
ing forward  with  considerable  interest  to  the 
lecture,  because  no  less  than  thirty-two  years 
had  passed  since  he  stood  on  the  plains  of 
Thebes,  and  he  was  curious  to  see  how  far  his 
recollection  would  take  him,  and  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  recognise  the  objects  Mr. 
Newberry  had  put  before  them.  The  excava- 
tions which  had  been  made  at  the  Temple  at 
Deir-el-Bahari,  in  clearing  away  all  the  rubbish 
that  had  accumulated,  had  exposed  to  view  the 
whole  disposition  of  the  building,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  they  owed  a great  debt  of ' 


gratitude  to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  to 
M.  Naville,  and  to  Mr.  Newberry  (who  had 
measured  the  work),  for  the  preservation  of  the 
remains.  There  was  one  point,  however,  where 
he  should  have  to  traverse  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Newberry.  He  (the  speaker)  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  since  he  visited  the  place  in 
1866  earth  and  sand  had  blown  over  a great  por- 
tion of  the  work,  so  that  when  excavations  were 
made  at  the  time  Mr.  Newberry  referred  to  (in 
I893),  there  were  a series  of  mounds  covering 
the  work  that  he  had  seen  in  1866.  It  was  only 
in  that  way  that  he  was  able  to  explain  the 
matter,  for  it  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  the 
temple  was  buried  30  or  40  ft.,  but  he  had 
plans  which  showed  that  he  saw  it  thirty  years 
ago.  Mr.  Newberry  had  referred  to  the  earlier 
descriptions  as  given  in  the  account  of  the 
French  expedition  of  1798,  and  later  on  in  the 
works  of  Wilkinson,  Lepsius,  and  Mariette,  the 
latter  of  whom  undertook  important  excavations 
in  1858,  and  published  a monograph  on  the 
temple.  That  monograph  was  not  published 
until  1877.  Mr.  Newberry  had  also  said : 
“ But  it  was  reserved  for  the  Egypt  Explora- 
tion Fund,  under  the  able  guidance  of  M. 
Naville,  to  bring  to  light  one  of  the  most 
interesting  temples  of  Egypt,  of  which  up  to 
1893  two-thirds  were  covered  by  mounds  of 
rubbish  that  reached  to  a height  of  40  ft.  in 
places.”  Well,  he  (the  speaker)  saw  through 
that  40  ft.,  as  did  his  friend,  Professor  Brune. 
In  proof  of  that  statement  he  was  able  to  exhibit 
that  evening  plans  made  at  the  time  of  his  visit. 
Mr.  Newberry  had  evidently  not  read  Mariette’s 
work  ; had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  seen 
but  a slight  mention  of  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Temple  ; and  had  he  looked  at 
Perrot  and  Chipiez's  work,  he  would  have  noted 
that  the  name  of  the  man  who  really  discovered 
the  Temple  was  Emmanuel  Brune,  a Grand 
Prix  man,  who  measured,  with  some  slight 
assistance  from  himself,  the  whole  of  the 
Temple,  and  made  some  astonishing  drawings 
for  the  Institut  of  France  in  1867.  When 
Mariette  saw  those  plans,  he  asked  the  author 
to  lend  them  to  him,  and  subsequently  published 
them,  forgetting,  however,  to  acknowledge  his 
indebtedness  to  Brune.  Mariette,  not  being  an 
architect,  did  not  claim  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  Brune  the 
credit  of  that.  That  was  not  the  only  action 
of  Mariette  to  which  he  took  exception. 
Professor  Brune  also  lent  Mariette  the  plans  of 
Karnak,  who  published  them  in  1878,  without 
Brune’s  name  attached.  As  to  M.  Naville, 
of  course,  he  had  been  able  to  make  a few 
discoveries  of  his  own,  and  the  chief  credit 
in  the  matter  pertaining  to  him  was  his  dis- 
covery of  the  bas-reliefs,  which,  owing  to 
his  Egyptian  knowledge,  he  had  been  able  to 
read.  As  regarded  the  general  plan,  he  would 
read  an  extract  from  Perrot  and  Chipiez’s 
“ History  of  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt.”  The 
authors  said  : “ We  must  refer  those  who  wish 
to  study  the  remains  of  this  temple  in  detail  to 
the  work  devoted  to  it  by  M.  Mariette.  The 
plan  which  forms  plate  1 in  the  said  work  was 
drawn  in  1866  by  an  architect,  M.  Brune, 
who  is  now  a professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts.  1\I.  Brune  succeeded,  by  intelligent  and 
conscientious  examination  of  all  the  remains, 
in  obtaining  the  materials  for  a restoration 
which  gave  us  for  the  first  time  some  idea  of 
what  this  interesting  monument  must  have 
been  in  the  great  days  of  Egypt.  Plate  2 con- 
tains a restored  plan  ; plate  3 a view  in  per- 
spective of  the  three  highest  terraces  out  of  the 
hill  which  forms  their  support.  We  have 
attempted  to  give  an  idea  of  the  building  as  a 
whole.  Our  view  is  taken  from  a more  dis- 
tant point  than  that  of  M.  Brune,  but,  except  in 
some  of  the  less  important  details,  it  does  not 
greatly  differ  from  his.”  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  it  seemed  a little  unfair,  therefore, 
for  M.  Naville  to  say  in  the  preface  of  his 
book  on  “ Deir-el-Bahari  ” that  “ little  was 
known  before  the  excavations  of  1893,  for  not 
even  Mariette  had  made  any  attempt  to  explore 
this  part  of  the  ruins,  and  in  the  conjectural 
restoration  made  for  him  by  M.  Brune  the 
northern  half  of  the  upper  platform  is  repre- 
sented as  symmetrical  with  the  southern.”  As 
he  had  previously  stated,  the  “conjectural 
restoration  ” was  made  by  Brune  for  the  In- 
stitut of  France  and  not  for  Mariette.  Professor 
Brune,  who  was  dead,  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  time,  and  he  (the 
speaker)  felt  bound,  as  his  friend  and  com- 
panion, to  take  up  his  case,  the  more  so  as  M. 
Naville  remarked  to  him  (the  speaker)  on  the 
only  occasion  they  had  ever  met  that  Professor 
Brune  did  not  discover  anything  at  all.  Mr. 
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Newberry  had  referred  to  the  small  wages 
paid  to  the  labourers  at  Deir-el-Bahari.  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke,  who  had  spent  some  time 
in  Egypt  and  had  built  a house  there, 
paid  for  sunburnt  bricks  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Newberry, 
viz.  : 12  in.  by  6 in.  by  4^  in.— yd.  per  thousand, 
The  house  cost  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  some- 
thing like  1 7/.  or  18/.,  and  had  two  vaulted 
halls — one  barrel  vaulted  and  the  other  with  a 
dome.  The  barrel  vault  was  built  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  granaries  of  Rameses,  and  the 
dome  was  constructed  without  centering.  They 
must  all  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Newberry  for 
his  valuable  lecture  and  for  the  illustrations 
which  he  had  shown  them  that  evening. 

Mr.  Alex.  Payne,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  he  was  at  the  Temple  of  Deir-el- 
Bahari  last  year,  and  from  the]  early  views 
shown  that  evening  he  was  able  to  appreciate 
how  impossible  it  had  been  to  form  a clear 
idea  of  the  Temple  until  the  works  which  Mr. 
Newberry  had  referred  to  had  been  carried 
out.  There  was  nothing  in  Rome  or  Athens  to 
compare  with  the  extensive  remains  at  ancient 
Thebes,  and  he  would  recommend  all  who 
could  possibly  do  so  to  visit  the  place.  The 
Temple  of  Deir-el-Bahari  was  different  from 
other  temples  to  be  seen  in  Egypt ; in  most 
temples  in  Egypt  there  were  two  or  three 
large  halls  : there  was  a large  court  in  front, 
to  which  the  people  were  admitted,  a second 
court  to  which  princes  and  important  people 
were  admitted,  and  then  the  cella,  where  the 
statuary  was  kept,  with  other  rooms  for  service 
around  ; but  at  Deir-el-Bahari  there  was  a 
different  arrangement.  He  was  not  sure 
whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  a temple  at 
all,  for  it  was  a sort  of  cemetery,  or  mortuary, 
building.  Most  of  the  religious  buildings  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  at  Thebes  were 
mortuary  temples  built  in  honour  of  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Pharoahs  who  erected  them. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  asked  the  lecturer  where 
the  great  quantity  of  rubbish  came  from  ? Was 
it  principally  sand,  which  had  been  blown 
over  the  temple  ? It  was  remarkable  that  the 
architect  was  so  much  appreciated  in  those 
days.  He  had  read  somewhere  that  an  archi- 
tect was  the  only  person  not  of  royal  blood  who 
was  permitted,  in  those  days,'  to  marry  a 
princess.  Could  Mr.  Newberry  verify  that 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Alex.  Wood  asked  the  lecturer  whether 
he  knew  how  the  buildings  at  Thebes  com- 
pared constructively  with  those  at  Memphis  ? 
He  was  reading  some  time  since  that  there 
was  a difference  in  the  workmanship  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  buildings  at  Thebes. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Spiers  had  been 
extremely  interesting  ; it  was  important  in 
the  interests  of  truth  to  know  who  was  the  real 
discoverer  of  the  Temple. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Newberry,  in  reply,  said  that  in  regard 
to  the  accumulation  of  material  from  the 
falling  cliffs,  the  “ gafirs,"  or  native  custodians 
of  the  ancient  monuments,  appointed  by  the 
Egyptian  Government,  would  clear  away  the 
debris  as  it  fell.  Mr.  Spiers'  remarks  were 
extremely  interesting  ; but  he  (the  speaker)  had 
purposely  not  dealt  with  the  restoration,  but 
only  with  actual  facts  relating  to  the  Temple. 
He  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Spiers  appeared  to  think 
that  M.  Naville  claimed  to  be  the  discoverer 
of  the  Temple.  He  did  not  think  that  M. 
Naville  could  have  made  such  a claim,  because 
when  he  (the  speaker)  first  went  to  Deir-el- 
Bahari,  the  greater  part  of  the  architectural 
details  of  the  southern  side  of  the  Temple  were 
already  exposed  to  view,  and  the  Hypostile 
Hall  was  accessible,  though  one  could  only 
just  creep  in  between  the  architrave  and  the 
rubbish.  Brune’s  restoration  was  extremely 
interesting,  and  was  mentioned  by  M.  Naville  in 
his  Introductory  Memoir  on  tlie  Temple,  in 
which  Mariette’s  plan  was  also  published.  The 
latter  was  wonderful  as  far  as  it  went,  though  it 
was  not  quite  accurate.  For  instance,  in  the 
middle  colonnade,  Mariette,  or  rather  Brune, 
showed  twenty  columns  on  either  side,  whereas 
there  were  really  twenty-two. 

Mr.  Spiers  : There  are  twenty-two  in  the 
original  sketch  and  in  Brune’s  restoration.  A 
mistake  has  been  made  in  copying  from  the 
original  plan. 

Mr.  Newberry,  continuing,  said  that  Mr. 
Spiers'  remarks  about  the  construction  and  price 
of  Mr.  Somers  Clarke’s  house  were  very  interest- 
ing. It  was  surprising  that  Mr.  Clarke  was 
able  to  get  his  house  built  for  so  small  a sum. 
The  house  he  had  referred  to  in  his  paper  had 


cost  nearly  100/.,  but  then  it  was  much  larger 
and  some  of  the  extra  cost  of  that  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  site  was  about  three  miles 
from  the  Nile,  and  all  the  water  they  wanted 
had  to  be  conveyed  on  donkey  back  ; they  had 
also  to  burn  their  lime  on  the  spot.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Payne,  that  the  monuments  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile  were  almost  entirely  of 
a funerary  character.  To  return  to  the  rubbish 
question,  a great  deal  of  what  had  to  be 
cleared  away  consisted  of  the  debris  left  by 
the  original  builders,  as  well  as  the  rubbish 
which  Mariette  had  moved  from  the  south  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Temple.  No  doubt  large 
quantities  had  also  fallen  from  the  friable  cliffs. 
The  almost  tropical  sun  heated  the  limestone 
rocks  to  such  a pitch  during  the  day  that  the 
sudden  chill  at  sunset  sometimes  caused  pieces 
to  fall  off  with  the  noise  of  an  explosion.  As 
to  Mr.  Wood’s  question,  there  were  no  temples 
left  in  the  earlier  capital  of  Memphis,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  earliest  work  was 
also  the  most  artistic.  The  nearest  to  life  of 
any  statue  that  had  come  down  to  us  from 
Egyptian  antiquity  was  the  celebrated  “ Sheikh  el 
Beled  " — a wooden  statue — of  the  Vth  dynasty 
from  Sakkarah — now  preserved  in  the  Gizeh 
Museum,  and  of  which  there  was  a cast  in  the 
British  Museum. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund  for  the  loan  of  diagrams. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  November  ir,  when 
Mr.  H.  Wilson  would  read  a paper  on  “ Arts 
and  Crafts.’’ 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall, 
Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood,  Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Loans.  — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Newington  Vestry  10,000/.  for  electric  lighting 
purposes ; the  Shoreditch  Vestry  10,470/.  for 
the  same  purpose ; the  Wandsworth  Burial 
Board  3,000/.  for  the  extension  of  Wandsworth 
Cemetery  ; the  Whitechapel  Guardians  29,000 /. 
for  the  purchase  of  land  and  buildings  adjoining 
the  infirmary  ; and  the  London  School  Board 
150,000/.  for  new  schools. 

The  Water  Question. — The  whole  of  the 
sitting  was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  the 
following  proposals  of  the  Water  Com- 
mittee : — 

1.  That  a Bill  be  promoted  in  the  coming 
Session  of  Parliament  for  the  purchase,  by  the 
Council,  of  the  undertakings  of  the  eight 
metropolitan  water  companies,  by  agreement, 
or  failing  agreement,  by  compulsion. 

2.  That,  subject  to  such  provision  as  may  be 
made  by  Parliament  as  to  the  ultimate  Autho- 
rity or  Authorities,  provision  be  made  for  the 
undertakings  of  the  companies  vesting  in  the 
Council  at  a date  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

3.  That  the  Bill  contain  provisions  autho- 
rising the  Council  to  proceed  forthwith  with 
the  connecting  and  laying  of  mains  and  other 
works  necessary  in  order  to  enable  it  to  protect 
any  part  of  the  metropolis  from  want  of  water. 

4.  That  the  arbitration  clause  be  so  framed 
as  to  render  it  certain  that  in  the  case  of  each 
company  the  arbitrator  will  have  regard  to  all 
such  circumstances  as  may  be  brought  before 
him,  and  that  no  allowance  shall  be  made  in 
respect  of  compulsory  sale  except  for  cost  of 
reinvestment  (if  any). 

5.  That,  subject  to  further  negotiation 
thereon  with  the  Local  Authorities,  the  clauses 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  outside  areas 
should  follow  the  principle  of  the  bills  pro- 
moted by  the  Council  in  1895. 

6.  That  the  understanding  with  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  City  of  London,  with  regard  to 
their  representation  on  the  Water  Committee, 
be  adhered  to  if  they  so  desire. 

7.  That  a Bill  (or  Bills)  be  promoted  in  the 
coming  session  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  empowering  the  Council  to  bring  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  water  to  London  from  the 
watersheds  of  the  Wye  and  Towy  on  the 
general  lines  of  the  report  of  the  Water  Com- 
mittee approved  by  the  Council,  April  21, 
1896,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  Wye  section 
of  the  Engineer’s  scheme. 

8.  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  to  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Council  the  necessary  Bills  for  carrying  out  the 
above  resolutions. 


The  recommendations  were  all  agreed  to, 
most  of  the  proposals  being  supported  by  both 
parties  in  the  Council. 

Abbey  Mills  and  Isle  of  Dogs  Pumping 
Stations  : Repainting. — The  Main  Drainage 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed — 
(a)  That  the  tender  of  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Inns, 
amounting  to  2,154/.  9s.  4d.,  for  the  repainting 
of  the  Abbey  Mills  and  Isle  of  Dogs  pumping 
stations,  be  accepted  ; that  the  solicitor  be 
instructed  to  prepare  the  contract ; and  that 
the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  to  the  con- 
tract, when  ready,  (b)  That  Mr.  J.  Berry  be 
employed  as  clerk  of  works  to  supervise  the  re- 
painting above  referred  to,  at  the  wages  of 
3/.  3s.  a week. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  St.  Pancras. — The 
report  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  con- 
tained the  following  paragraphs: — 

“ We  present,  for  the  information  of  the  Council, 
a report  by  the  Medical  Officer,  to  which  is  ap- 
pended a report  by  Dr.  Hamer  on  the  result  of  his 
recent  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras.  'Hje 
circumstances  whicli  led  to  the  inquiry  wei  * -s 
follows  : — Early  in  this  year  Dr.  Sykes,  the 
Officer  of  Health  of  St.  Pancras,  submitted  a report 
to  his  Vestry  in  which  he  showed  that,  in  respect  of 
the  number  of  sanitary  inspectors  employed,  the 
parish  compared  unfavourably  with  other  large  dis- 
tricts in  London.  The  Health  Committee  of  the 
Vestry  thereupon  recommended  that  two  additional 
sanitary  inspectors  and  an  additional  clerk  should 
be  appointed  for  a period  of  twelve  months  ; but 
the  Vestry  declined  to  adopt  the  recommendation. 
Dr.  Hamer,  in  a previous  report  on  the  question  of 
the  regulation  of  houses  let  in  lodgings,  had  already 
pointed  out  that  adequate  supervision  could  not  be 
exercised  over  tenement  houses  in  this  parish  unless 
the  existing  staff  was  strengthened  for  this  purpose, 
and  this  report  had  been  communicated  to  the  Vestry 
before  they  resolved  not  to  adopt  their  own  Com- 
mittee’s recommendation.  In  these  circumstances  we 
thought  it  well  that  Dr.  Hamer  should  make  inquiry 
in  the  parish,  with  a view  to  determining  its  needs  in 
the  matter  of  sanitary  inspection.  Dr.  Hamer’s  present 
report  shows  that  St.  Pancras  contains  a larger 
number  of  persons  living  in  tenements  of  one  and 
two  rooms  than  any  other  London  sanitary  district. 
He  compares  the  results  of  his  inspection  of  the 
district  with  those  obtained  by  similar  inspection  in 
Mile  End  Old  Town,  Whitechapel,  and  Lambeth, 
and  points  to  the  unfavourable  position  of  St.  Pancras 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  dirty,  dilapidated,  and 
overcrowded  houses.  Dr.  Hamer  lays  stress  upon 
the  need  of  maintaining  a proper  standard  of  house 
accommodation,  and  as  a means  towards  that  end, 
of  the  regulation  of  the  poorer  houses  let  in  lodg- 
ings. He  found  in  St.  Pancras,  as  he  has  found 
elsewhere,  that  houses  in  which  dirty  and  dilapi- 
dated conditions  and  overcrowding  especially 
existed  occurred  in  groups,  and  were  evidently 
associated  with  particular  ownerships.  Such  houses 
need  supervision  much  in  the  same  wav  as  common 
lodging-houses,  and  with  the  existing  staff  of  sani- 
tary inspectors  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
undertake  this  duty.  For  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  district  in  proper  sanitary  condition,  he 
recommends  the  appointment  of  seven  additional 
sanitary  inspectors  with  the  necessary  clerical  staff, 
and  this  recommendation  is  endorsed  by  the  Medical 
Officer-  We  have  forwarded  copies  of  Dr.  Hamer's 
report  to  the  Vestry,  with  a request  for  their  obser- 
vations upon  it,  and  propose  to  report  further  to  the 
Council  after  these  have  been  received.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  given  instructions  for  copies  of 
the  report  to  be  circulated  among  the  members  of 
the  Council,  and  placed  on  sale." 

Rcidhavcn-road  District , Plumstcad. 

“On  May  3 last,  we  submitted  to  the  Council 
a report  by  Dr.  Hamer  on  the  result  of  his 
inspection  of  the  Reidhaven-road  district,  Plum- 
stead,  and  we  stated  that  we  would  again  bring 
the  matter  before  the  Council  after  we  had  recei'  *1 
the  observations  of  the  Vestry  upon  the  ren'V. 
These  were  submitted  in  a printed  statement  Mr- 
warded  by  the  Vestry  to  each  member  of  the 
Council,  and  the  Vestry  have  since  decided  with 
regard  to  this  district  — ( a ) To  increase  the 
strength  of  the  sanitary  staff  by  the  appointment  of 
an  additional  sanitary  inspector  in  place  of  the  food 
and  drugs  inspector,  a portion  only  of  whose  time 
was  given  to  the  work  of  Plumstead.  ( b ) To  re- 
gister all  houses  which  are  occupied  by  members  of 
more  than  one  family,  and  at  which  conditions  of 
dirt  and  dilapidation  are  known  to  exists,  (c)  To 
require  all  defective  drains  to  be  re-laid.  ( d ) To 
apply  the  water  test  to  all  new  drains,  and  where 
considered  by  the  Surveyor  to  be  practicable  to  re- 
lay drains.  ( e ) To  iapply  the  water  test  to  all  drains 
constructed  by  the  Vestry,  on  the  same  conditions 
as  in  the  case  of  private  drains.  (/)  To  gather  in- 
formation from  other  parishes  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  the  water  test  in  all  cases,  especially  where 
gradients  are  steep,  (g)  To  require  all  defective 
sites  to  be  concreted,  and,  where  necessary,  damp 
courses  to  be  laid.  (It)  To  require  the  removal  of 
all  defective  closet-pans,  and  new  closet-pans  to  be 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  London  County 
Council’s  by-laws.  In  these  circumstances  we  do 
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not  propose  to  take  any  further  steps  in  the  matter 
at  the  present  time,  and  we  report  our  action  for 
the  information  of  the  Council.’’ 

District  Surveyor  for  North  Battersea.— The 
Building  Act  Committee  reported  as  follows, 
the  recommendations  being  agreed  to  : 

“ The  Council  on  November  10,  1897,  consented 
to  the  appointment  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Hansom,  District 
Surveyor  of  North  Battersea,  of  Mr.  J.  A.  J.  Wood- 
ward to  act  for  one  year  as  Deputy  District  Surveyor 
for  the  district,  the  state  of  Mr.  Hansom’s  health 
being  such  as  prevented  his  carrying  out  his  duties 
efficiently.  Mr.  Hansom  has  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  resume  duty  as  District  Surveyor  at  the  expiration 
of  the  period  named,  or  that  Mr.  Woodward  may 
be  reappointed  as  his  deputy.  The  Section  (142)  of 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  which  permits  of 
the  arrangement,  provides  that  ‘if  any  district 
surveyor  is  prevented  by  illness,  infirmity,  or 
any  other  unavoidable  circumstance  from  attend- 
ing to  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  appoint  some 
other  person  as  his  deputy  to  peform  all  his  duties 
for  such  time  as  he  may  be  prevented  from  executing 
them.”  We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  public 

.erest,  it  is  advisable  that  the  arrangement 
"Actioned  by  the  Council  should  be  continued  for 
another  year,  and  recommend— That  the  consent  of 
the  Council  be  given  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Hansom,  the 
District  Surveyor  under  the  London  Building  Act, 

1 ®94j  for  the  district  of  North  Battersea,  appointing 
as  his  deputy,  Mr.  J.  A.  J.  Woodward,  of  No.  69, 
Kennington  Oval,  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  such 
District  Surveyor  for  the  period  of  one  year  from 
November  10,  1898;  such  consent  being  subject  to 
the  condition  that  Mr.  Hansom  shall  not  during  the 
said  period,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
Council,  to  be  signified  in  writing  under  the  hand  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  act  as  district  surveyor, or 
revoke  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Woodward  as  such 
deputy,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance by  Mr.  Woodward  of  his  said  duties.” 

Reprinting  of  London  Building  Act  1S04, 
with  Amendment  Act,  iSgS : — 
a *Th?  £°°do?  BuildinS  Act,  1894,  Amendment 
Act,  1898,  having  now  become  law,  we  think 
it  would  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  if 
the  Council’s  edition  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  1894,  together  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Council  as  to  applications  for  consent  or  sanction 
under  the  Act  and  the  by-laws  now  in  force  relative 
to  buildings,  were  reprinted  and  issued,  with  the 
Amendment  Act,  in  book  form.  This  would  form  a 
complete  code  with  reference  to  the  control  of 
building  operations  in  London.  The  cost  of  2,000 
copies  bound  in  cloth  is  estimated  at  76 /.  13s.,  and 
wc  think  that  the  copies  should,  as  on  the  previous 
occasion,  be  placed  on  sale  at  the  price  of  3s.  each. 
We  recommend  that  the  London  Building  Act,  1894 
with  the  Amendment  Act,  189S,  the  regulations  of 
the  Council  as  to  applications  for  sanction  or  consent 
under  the  Act,  and  the  by-laws  now  in  force 
relative  to  buildings,  be  printed  together  in  book 
form,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  76/.  13s.  for  2,000 
copies,  and  be  placed  on  sale  at  the  price  of  3s.  each 
copy.”  r J 


Bill  of  next  session  for  the  construction  of  tramways 
in  the  streets  referred  to  therein  ; and  we  recom- 
mend— That,  in  the  Improvements  Bill  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  Council  next  session,  no  provision  be 
made  for  the  construction  of  tramways  in  the  streets 
referred  to  in  the  Bill  ; and  that  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  be  instructed  accordingly." 

The  Council  adjourned  at  half-past  seven 
o’clock. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries— A 
monthly  meeting  of  members  of  the  Newcastle 
Society  of  Antiquaries  was  held  on  the  26th  ult., 
in  the  library  of  the  Castle,  Newcastle,  Mr. 
Cadwallader  J.  Bates  (one  of  the  vice-presidents) 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bosanquet  read  an 
interim  report  on  the  excavations  of  1898  at 
Housesteads,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  he 
hoped  that  in  a short  time  arrangements  might 
be  made  for  the  exhibition  of  the  number  of 
interesting  objects  found  in  the  course  of  the 
work.  He  thanked  the  members  of  the  Society 
and  others  who  had  aided  him  by  their  counsel 
throughout  the  operations.  Both  universities 
had  aided,  not  only  with  money,  but  also  men. 
He  should  like  to  state  how  much  the  success 
of  the  excavation  was  due  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,  their  late  foreman,  who  took  as  genuine 
an  interest  in  the  work  as  any  member,  and 
also  to  Mr.  J.  Nicholson,  who  succeeded  him. — 
Mr.  Knowles,  after  describing  a building  which 
had  been  revealed,  and  of  which  he  had  made 
a drawing,  referred  to  the  efficient  way  in  which 
Mr.  Bosanquet  had  carried  out  the  work.  Mr. 
Bosanquet  had  taken  up  his  residence  on  the 
spot,  and  had  been  continuous  in  his  services. 
He  had  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the 
work,  had  kept  a most  careful  log  book,  and 
would  be  able  to  give  them  a voluminous  report. 
Mr.  S.  S.  Carr  read  “ Notes  on  the  Heraldic 
Glass  in  Earsdon  Church,”  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Tomlinson  read  “Notes  on  Jesmond  and  North 
Gosforth  Chapels,  Salter’s  Bridge,  Gosforth, 
and  Burradon  Tower, 0 for  which  both  were 
thanked. 


and  the  professional  agitator.  These  considera- 
tions led  the  President  to  point  out  that  electrical 
work  was  fast  ceasing  to  be  a speciality, 
and  to  prophesy  that  every  engineer  must 
ultimately  become  an  electrician  ; and  he 
deemed  the  time  not  far  distant  when 
electricity  would  be  the  most  general,  the 
most  useful,  and  the  most  interesting  form  in 
which  the  fundamental  principles  of  energy 
would  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday,  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee brought  up  the  following  list  of  appli- 
cations under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
Those  applications  to  which  consent  has  been 
given  are  granted  on  certain  conditions.* 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— 
The  eightieth  session  of  this  Institution  was  in- 
augurated on  Tuesday  evening  by  an  address 
from  the  President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  who  assumed  the  chair  for  the  first 


Ihc  Architect's  Department.— The  Establish- 
ment s Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed  (a)  That  a retiring  allowance  of 
3.1°f  I3s.  qd.  per  annum,  being  thirtv-eight 
sixtieths  of  his  present  salary  of  300/.,  be 
granted  to  Mr.  C.  W.  White,  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Architect's  Department,  as  from  December 
31,  1898,  and  that  up  to  and  including  that 
date  his  salary  be  continued  to  be  paid  at  the 
rateofsoo/.  a year,  (ft)  That  as  from  and  in- 
cluding  Jamiary  1,  1899,  Mr.  Lancaster  be 
styled  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Architect’s  Depart- 
ment. (c)  That  authority  be  given  for  the  ap- 
pointment, on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  White,  of 
a fourth-class  clerk  in  the  Architect’s  Depart- 
ment.” ^ 

Proposed  New  Street  (and  Streets  in  Con- 
^ wion  therewith)  from  Hot  born  to  the  Strand; 
vl.  Widening  of  Southampton -row. — The 
Highways  Committee  reported  as  follows,  the 
recommendation  being  agreed  to  :— 

,.  “Tfie  Council,  on  July  5 last,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Improvements  Committee,  referred  it  to 
us  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  question  of 
powers  being  sought  to  enable  the  Council  to  lay 
tramways  (a)  along  the  proposed  new  street  from 
Holborn  to  the  Strand,  and  the  new  streets  to  be 
formed  in  connexion  therewith;  and  (ft)  along 
Southampton-row  to  connect  with  the  existing 
tramways  in  Theobald’s-road.  With  reference  to 
this  matter,  we  would  point  out  that  there  will  be 
ample  time  during  the  construction  of  the  new 
streets  and  the  widening  referred  to,  for  the  Council 
to  apply  for  powers  to  construct  tramways  along 
them  if  it  should  so  decide  ; and,  moreover,  the 
whole  question  of-  the  construction  of  new  tram- 
ways in  London  will  shortly  be  considered  by  us 
with  the  assistance  of  the  chief  officer  of  tramways' 
about  to  be  appointed,  and  we  shall  be  in  a better 
position  later  on  to  advise  the  Council  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  reference.  We  have  therefore  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  the 
Louncil  to  seek  any  powers  in  the  Improvements 


time  after  his  election.  After  referring  to  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Institution  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  engineering  science  in  this  country 
the  President  touched  upon  the  question  of 
technical  education,  his  opinion  being  that  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  the  country  was 
threatened  by  the  operation  of  causes  other 
than  deficiency  in  technical  education.  These 
were  the  superior  commercial  skill  of  prin- 
cipals at  home  and  the  accomplished  polyglot 
and  well-trained  traveller  abroad,  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  a commercial  system  more  moral 
and  sound  than  that  seen  in  England  at  the 
present  time.  In  Germany,  the  generous  and 
enlightened  policy  of  banks  allowed  of  financial 
support  being  readily  given  to  a new  industry 
designed  by  some  simple,  well-devised  and 
economical  process,  whereas  in  England  it 
required  a syndicate,  a pioneer  company,  and 
finally  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  an  enlarged 
limited  company.  The  financiers,  the  lawyers, 
the  brokers,  as  well  as  the  original  in- 
ventor, had  to  be  satisfied,  and  this  satis- 
faction grew  very  much  with  the  state  of 
the  money  market  and  the  excitement  for 
investment  manifested  by  the  public.  Thus, 
though  new  industries  were  established, 
they  had  to  contend  with  terribly  over- 
loaded capital,  overloaded  by  the  harpies 
who  had  sprung  from  the  operations  of  the 
Limited  Liability  Act.  The  more  technical 
subject-matter  of  the  address  was  directed  to 
the  growing  importance  of  electricity  in  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  daily  life.  Beginning  with 
Faraday’s  doctrine,  which  regarded  electricity 
as  the  result  of  the  play  of  atoms  and  molecules 
of  matter,  the  President  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  those  ideas  as  realised  in  telegraphy, 
telephony,  electric  lighting,  heating  and 
traction,  the  transmission  of  power,  and  in  the 
various  processes  included  in  the  term  electro- 
chemistry. A result  of  the  utilisation  of  electric 
energy  would  be  the  revival  of  many  home 
industries,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
working  classes,  whose  time  was  wasted  in 
long  excursions  to  the  factory,  and  whose 
health,  morals,  and  well-being  were  not  im- 
proved by  herding  in  great  numbers,  and  by  in- 
cessant association  with  the  grievance-monger 


Lines  of  Frontage. 

Clapham. — A wood  and  glass  porch  in  front  of 
Westview,  Thurleigh-road,  Balham  (Mr.  E.  U.  Story). 
— Consent. 

Islington , North. — A two-story  addition  at  the  rear 
of  681,  Holloway-road,  to  abut  on  Windermere-road, 
Islington  (Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens  for  Messrs.  Knowlman 
Brothers). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Twelve  three-story  houses  with  shops 
on  the  ground  floor  on  the  north-east  side  of  Spring- 
bank-road,  Hither  Green.  (Mr.  A.  C.  Baker  for 
Messrs.  Osborne,  Son,  & Company). — Consent. 

Newington,  West.— A building  on  the  southern  side 
of  Manor-place,  Walworth,  adjoining  the  Coroner’s 
court.  (Mr.  R.  Plumbe  for  the  Vestry  of  Newing- 
ton).— Consent. 

Westminster. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  C. 
Fruen  for  an  extension  of  the  period  within  which 
the  erection  of  one-story  shops  on  the  forecourts  of 
Nos.  96,  96A,  96B,  98,  100,  102,  104,  106,  108,  no, 
112,  114,  116,  118,  120,  and  122,  Victoria-street,  was 
required  to  be  commenced,  be  granted,  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  shops  referred  to  be  commenced 
within  twelve  months  from  March  29,  189S. — 
Agreed. 

St.  George,  Hanovcr-square. — An  iron  and  glass 
pent  at  the  entrance  to  No.  24,  Park-lane,  to  abut 
upon  Great  Stanhope-street  (Messrs.  Starkie 
Gardner,  & Company,  for  Sir  E.  Sassoon). — Re- 
fused. 

Kensington,  South. — That  Messrs.  Turner  & Co.  be 
informed,  in  reply  to  their  letter  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Crowle,  requesting  permission  to  substitute  a semi- 
circular roof  for  the  pitch  roof  shown  upon  the 
plans  approved  by  the  Council  on  July  19,  1S9S,  for 
the  erection  of  an  iron  and  glass  covered  way  at  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  De  Vere  Hotel,  Hyde  Park- 
gate,  that  the  Council  considers  it  inexpedient  to 
sanction  any  departure  from  the  plans  referred  to. — 
Agreed. 

Rothcrhithe. — A church  on  the  west  side  of  South- 
wark Park-road,  Bermondsey  (Mr.  J.  C.  T.  Murray 
for  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Bermondsey 
Presbyterian  Church). — Refused. 

Hackney,  South. — One-story  shops  upon  part  of 
the  forecourts  of  Nos.  140,  142,  144,  and  146,  High- 
street,  Homerton  (Messrs.  J.  Garej’  & Son  for 
Messrs.  Stevens  & Son). — Refused. 

Peckham. — A one-story  addition  in  front  of  the 
Brewery,  Hill-street,  Peckham  (Mr.  B.  Tabberer  for 
Messrs.  E.  & J.  Brooks). — Refused. 

St.  Pancras,  West. — An  iron  and  glass  covered  way 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Bedford  Music-hall,  High- 
street,  Camden  Town  (Mr.  B.  Crewe  for  Messrs. 
Lucas  & Johnson). — Refused. 

Strand. — That  Messrs.  Eastman  & Company  be 
informed  that  the  Council  is  not  prepared  to  accede 
to  their  request  for  the  Council’s  consent  to  retain 
the  wood  and  glass  show-cases  erected  in  front  of 
Nos.  171  and  173,  Regent-street,  as  shown  upon  the 
plan  forwarded  with  the  applicants’  letter  in  reply 
to  a penal  notice  served  upon  them. — Agreed. 

Westminster  (detached  ).\ — Two  oriel  windows  to 
buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  Nos. 

19,  20,  and  21,  High-road,  lvnightsbridge  (Mr.  C.  W. 
Stephens  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Humphreys). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Camberwell,  North. — Four  houses  on  the  east  side 
of  Pitman-street,  between  Nos.  21  and  27,  (Mr.  A. 
Barsht) . — Consent. 

Hammersmith. — An  addition  to  No.  1S0,  King- 
street  West,  to  abut  upon  Dalling-road,  Hammer- 
smith (Mr.  G.  Trotman  for  Messrs.  Selden  & Son). — 
Consent. 

Open  Space  about  Buildings. 

Bethnal  Green,  South-West. — A building  with  a one- 
story  shop  in  front  on  lot  14  of  the  Council's  land, 
on  the  east  side  of  Ainsworth-street,  at  the  corner  of 
Church-street,  Bethnal  Green,  with  an  open  space  at 
the  rear  (Mr.  C.  R.  Peters).— Consent. 

Whitechapel. — A dwelling-house  with  a factory  and 
office  on  the  ground-floor  on  the  site  of  No.  19, 
Church-lane,  Commercial-road,  with  an  open  space 
at  the  rear  (Mr.  A.  C.  Payne  for  Mr.  J.  King). — Con- 
sent. 
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Line  of  Fronts  and  Width  of  Way. 

Fulham. — A two-story  addition  on  the  northern 
side  of  No.  4,  Filmer-road,  Fulham  (Mr.  R.  Burr  for 
Dr.  Ivor  Davis). — Consent. 

Fulham. — fShops  and  residential  flats  on  the  north 
side  of  Dawes-road,  between  Werley-avenue  and 
Estcourt-road,  and  the  proposed  position  of  certain 
other  buildings  to  abut  upon  a passage  way  leading 
to  Pellant-road  and  Protheroe-road  (Mr.  D. 
Matthews  for  Mr.  F.  Batty). — Refused. 

Line  of  Fronts  and  Construction  of  Buildings. 

Roiherhithe. — A steel  gangway  across  Battle- 
bridge-lane,  Tooley-street,  Southwark,  at  the  fourth 
floor  lev  els  of  warehouses  in  connection  with  Hay's 
wharf  (Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Crockett  for  the  proprietors  of 
Hay’s  wharf). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Temporary  Buildings. 

City  of  London. — Two  iron  buildings  on  a site  on 
the  north  side  of  Paul's-alley  to  abut  upon  Jacob's 
well-passage  (Mr.  T.  J.  Anderson  for  Mr.  W.  O. 
Aves). — Refused. 

Formation  of  Street. 

Fulham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  F 
Matcham  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or 
laying-out,  for  foot  traffic  only,  of  a new  street  to 
lead  out  of  the  east  side  of  Harwood-road  into 
Cedar-road,  Walham-green  (for  Sir  J.  H.  Johnson). — 
Agreed. 

Means  of  Escape  at  Top  oj  High  Buildings. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — That  Mr.  G.  D.  Martin 
be  informed  that  the  Council  is  prepared  to  grant  a 
certificate  in  respect  of  the  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire  to  be  provided  for  the  persons  dwelling  or 
employed  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  of  the  Premier 
Hotel,  Nos.  47  and  48,  Dover-street,  Piccadilly  (for 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hornsey). — Agreed. 

Strand. — That  Mr.  \V.  Emden  be  informed  that 
the  Council  is  prepared  to  grant  a certificate  in 
respect  of  the  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  to  be 
provided  for  the  persons  dwelling  or  employed  on 
the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  of  the  Hotel  de  l’Europe, 
Leicester-square,  at  the  corner  of  Leicester-place  (for 
Mr.  R.  Baker). — Agreed. 

Buildings  Jor  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Chelsea. — That  the  Council  do  approve  of  a devia- 
tion from  the  plan,  deposited  with  the  application 
of  Mr.  A.  Roberts,  for  the  Chelsea  Electricity 
Supply  Company,  Limited,  for  the  construction  of  a 
generating  station  on  the  west  side  of  Flood-street, 
at  the  corner  of  Alpha-place,  Chelsea.— Agreed. 

Recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  Local  Authority. 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894: 

TRIBUNAL  OK  APPEAL  CASE. 

The  Tribunal  of  Appeal  under  the  London  Build- 
ing Act,  1S94,  sat  in  the  Arbitration  Room  of  the 
Surveyors'  Institution  on  Friday,  the  28th  ult.,  to 
hear  an  appeal  by  Messrs.  H.  E.  & W.  Bury 
solicitors,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  H.  W.  Hill,  against 
the  decision  of  the  London  County  Council  not  to 
sanction  certain  deviations  from  the  plan  certified 
by  the  District  Surveyor  (Mr.  T.  \V.  Watson)  under 
Section  43  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pro- 
posed  rebuilding  of  Nos.  5 and  6,  Stanbrook-court, 
Old  Bond-street,  St.  George's  Hanover-square.  as 
shown  upon  the  plans  submitted  with  the  application 
to  the  Council.  The  members  of  the  Tribunal 
sitting  were  Messrs.  Arthur  Cates  (Chairman),  A.  A. 
Hudson,  and  Penfold. 

Mr.  Macmorran,  Q.C.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  H.E. 
& \\ . Bury),  appeared  for  the  appellants,  and  the 
Council  was  represented  by  Mr.  Seager  Berry,  from 
the  Building  Act  Department. 

Mr  Macmorran,  in  opening,  said  the  Tribunal 
would  not  be  asked  to  decide  any  question  relating 
to  the  construction  of  the  statute,  but  whether  the 
deviations  referred  to  were  such  as  came  within  the 
section,  and  whether  the  circumstances  were  such 
as  to  render  the  further  consent  of  the  Council 
necessary.  The  history  of  the  transactions  between 
the  appellants  and  the  Council  dated  from  May  5, 
1S97,  when  Messrs.  Hill  received  from  that  Authority 
a notice  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act 
requiring  them  to  provide  for  their  workshops 
means  of  escape  from  fire.  Upon  that  the  appel- 
lants consulted  Mr.  F.  E.  Eiloart,  an  architect, 
who,  on  his  part,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
officials  of  the  Council,  and  submitted  various 
suggestions  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 
Certain  difficulties,  however,  presented  themselves, 
and  Messrs.  Hill  were  advised  that  the  only  way  by 
which  they  could  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  notice 
was  to  acquire  the  premises  at  the  rear  of  their 
existing  shops — namely,  those  in  Stanbrook-court. 
Over  40,000/.  was  spent  in  thus  acquiring  the  addi- 
tional premises.  Thereupon  considerable  corre- 
spondence ensued  between  Mr.  Eiloart  and  the 
County  Council  authorities,  and  at  length  approval 
was  given  to  plans  submitted.  In  March,  however, 
when  the  building  in  course  of  erection  on  the  site 
had  been  raised  to  the  height  of  the  old  building 
the  District  Surveyor  intervened  on  the  ground  that 
the  building,  if  continued,  wguld  show  deviations 


from  the  original  plans,  and  intimated  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  get  the  Council's  further  sanction  to 
the  plans  under  the  London  Building  Act.  It  came 
as  a surprise  to  his  (counsel's)  clients  that  it  was 
necessary,  in  complying  with  the  Building  Act,  to 
obtain  sanction  beyond  that  given  in  the  first 
instance  under  the  Factory  Acts.  The  District  Sur- 
veyor served  notice  of  irregularity,  upon  which  a 
summons  was  issued  against  Messrs.  Hill,  and 
was  heard  by  Mr.  De  Rutzen  at  Marlborough- 
street  Police-court  on  June  21.  The  Magis- 
trate, after  hearing  the  facts,  suggested  that 
a formal  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Council  under  the  London  Building  Acts,  and  the 
case  was  adjourned  sine  die.  Application  was 
accordingly  made  to  the  Council  by  a letter  written 
by  the  appellants.  He  should  have  thought  that  the 
letter  under  these  circumstances  would  have  been 
regular,  but  the  only  reply  they  received  was  that 
the  Council  refused  to  consent  to  the  deviations 
under  Section  43  of  the  London  Building  Act. 
They  gave  no  reasons  for  that  refusal  ; therefore, 
Messrs.  Hill  had  no  alternative  but  to  come  before 
the  Tribunal  of  Appeal.  His  clients  considered  that 
they,  after  paying  an  immense  sum  to  comply 
with  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  had  been  sub- 
jected to  great  hardship  not  to  say  injustice  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Council  to  sanction  the  plans.  The 
position  of  the  appellants  was  clearly  set  out  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Hill  to  the  Council  on  July  15, 
in  which  he  stated  : — “ In  the  course  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  passed  between  me  and  the 
Superintendent  Architect  of  the  Council  and  more 
particularly  by  the  letter  dated  October  9,  enclosing 
plan  of  the  proposed  alterations,  I made  it  clear 
that  the  premises  in  Stanbrook-court,  which  would 
have  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  for  the  purpose 
of  complying  with  the  notice,  would  be  rebuilt  to  a 
greater  height  than  the  original  building.  Upon 
receiving  the  approval  of  ithe  Council  contracts 
were  entered  into  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  works, 
and  the  works  proceeded.  I was  not  aware,  nor 
was  my  architect,  that  any  further  approval  or 
sanction  of  the  Council  would  be  required,  and  it 
was  with  some  surprise  that  on  May  28,  1898,  my 
builders  received  from  the  District  Surveyor  a 
notice  of  irregularity,  to  the  effect  that  in 
rebuilding  the  premises  in  Stanbrook  - court  I 
had  contravened  Section  43  of  the  London  Building 
Act  in  that  I had  deviated  from  the  plan  certified 
by  the  District  Surveyor  under  the  said  Section  of 
the  domestic  building  existing  on  the  site  at  the 
passing  of  the  said  Act,  and  without  having  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  London  County  Council  or  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  to  such  deviations.  At  the 
date  of  receiving  this  notice  the  building  was  more 
than  halfway  built.  My  present  application  to  the 
Council  is  that,  under  the  circumstances,  they 
should  sanction  the  erection  of  the  new  building  as 
shown  in  my  plans,  or  in  so  far  as  the  works 
approved  by  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of  comply- 
ing with  the  notice  under  the  Factory  Acts  may  be  a 
deviation  from  the  certified  plans  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  said  Section.” 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  Eiloart,  architect,  of  40, 


If  the  Town  Council  and  others  think  this  a satis- 
factory issue,  I do  not  think  that  any  of  those  who 
honestly  endeavoured  to  comply  with  the  instruc- 
tions will  be  likely  to  agree  with  them. 

A Competitor. 

***  Our  correspondent,  at  our  request,  has  sent  us 
the  printed  Instructions  and  plan,  which  the  Editor 
of  this  journal  had  not  before  seen,  or  some  fuller 
observation  would  have  been  made  on  the  point  re- 
ferred to.  The  statement  in  the  “ Answers  to  Ques- 
tions ” is  quite  clear,  that  the  10-ft.  passage  in  the 
position  referred  to  is  obligatory  on  competitors. 
In  ignoring  it  the  successful  competitors  have  made 
a better  arrangement  and  a better  design  than  was 
possible  by  adhering  to  it,  but  they  have  none  the  less 
infringed  the  conditions,  and  ought,  in  justice  to  the 
other  competitors,  to  have  been  disqualified  accord- 
ingly. If  competitions  are  to  be  fairly  conducted, 
the  specified  conditions  must  be  adhered  to,  and  in 
our  opinion  an  assessor  ought  to  insist  on  this  view. 
—ED. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  SKETCHING  BUILD- 
INGS. 

Sir —Will  you  kindly  allow  me  a small  spac^.'‘s 
your  journal’  to  point  out  one  of  the  difficif^fr® 
which  beset  the  architectural  student  ? 

The  most  obtrusive  of  these  is  the  difficulty  and 
delay  consequent  on  the  obtaining  of  permission 
to  sketch  in  Museums  and  in  ancient  buildings. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  students  should 
sketch  from  the  actual  buildings  or  parts  of  the 
buildings,  or  at  least  from  casts,  in  order  to  fully 
understand  the  real  forms  and  features  of  both 
mouldings  and  ornaments,  as  well  as  the  grouping 
and  proportion  of  parts  in  their  relation  to  one 
another.  I hold,  further,  that  it  is  even  necessary 
to  make  sketch-models  of  these  ornaments  or 
mouldings  in  clay  or  wax,  if  you  wish  to  have  a just 
perception  of  their  true  form. 

This  is  a matter  which  no  amount  of  reading  or 
illustrations  will  fully  supply,  and  is  to  be  obtained 
only  from  actual  sketching  from  several  points  of 
view,  or,  better  still,  from  modelling. 

Is  is  not  a pity  that  the  numerous  storehouses  of 
such  valuable  treasures  as  we  possess  should  be  so 
inaccessible  to  the  sketching  student  who  is  anxious 
to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  sketch,  and 
therefore  impress  each  detail  and  motif  of  design  on 
his  memory  ? 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  R.I.B.A.  or  some 
such  body  to  acquire  the  power  of  granting  their 
students  sketching  tickets  on  payment  of  a small 
sum  annually,  or  for  a stated  period  ? 

If  this  could  be  arranged  it  would  materially 
assist  the  student,  and  would  place  within  his  reach 
the  means  of  acquiring  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
various  and  complex  peculiarities  of  style,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  design  new  forms 
or  adapt  old.  STUDENT,  R.I.B.A. 


Ube  Student’s  Column. 


Chancery-lane,  W.C.,  gave  evidence  in  support  of 
the  appeal,  and  was  cross-examined  at  considerable 
length  by  Mr.  Seager  Berry. 

In  the  result  the  Tribunal  allowed  the  appeal,  the 
Chairman  stating  that  in  coming  to  that  decision 
they  had  considered  all  the  circumstances. 


Corresponbcnce. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

GODALMING  TOWN  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir,— With  reference  to  your  notes  on  the 
Godaiming  Competition  for  Municipal  Buildings, 
you  mention  that  the  plan  selected  complies  with  the 
spirit  but  not  with  the  letter  of  the  instruction. 

As  one  of  the  competitors,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  majority  of  them  will  not  regard  this 
matter  as  quite  such  a trifle  as  you  appear  to 
suggest. 

Possibly  you  are  not  aware  that  the  Instructions 
distinctly  required  the  following,  viz.  :— 

1.  That  there  should  be  a 10-ft.  way  left  open 
along  the  south  side  of  the  public  hall. 

2.  That  this  way  was  to  be  left  as  indicated  on  the 
block  plan  supplied,  in  which  the  10-ft.  way  was 
coloured  yellow. 

3.  That  the  instructions  allowed  of  building  in 
this  position  only  on  the  first  floor. 

4.  That  in  answer  to  a question  as  to  whether  the 
15-ft.  back  road  may  not  be  used  for  the  engines 
instead  of  the  passage  “ through  centre  of  site,”  as 
suggested,  the  reply  printed  and  given  to  all  the 
competitors  was  “ The  10-ft.  passage  into  Bridge- 
street  is  regarded  as  essential  if  the  engine-house  is 
placed  on  the  back  of  site.” 

This  one  item  was  of  such  importance  that  it 
controlled  the  whole  of  the  planning. 

The  design  selected  seems  to  have  been  chosen 
because  it  ignored  this  instruction,  and  instead  of 
(as  one  might  have  thought  it  in  fairness  should 
have  done)  disqualifying  the  design,  it  seems  to 
have  qualified  it  for  the  first  place. 


SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT— XVIII, 

LIGHT  : QUALITIES. 

ODIES  which  readily  transmit  light  are 
said  to  be  diaphanous,  or  transparent  ; 
those  which  do  so  less  readily  and 
through  which  objects  cannot  be  definitely 
distinguished  are  called  translucent ; whilst 
bodies  which  do  not  allow  an  appreciable  pro- 
portion of  light  to  pass  are  known  as  opaque. 
Theoretically,  no  natural  bodies  are  quite 
impervious  to  light,  it  being  assumed  that  in 
those  which  are  of  the  densest  opacity  the 
rays  can  find  their  way  through  very  thin 
sheets  by  reason  of  that  all-pervading  property 
of  matter,  porosity.  Nevertheless,  such 
substances  as  magnetite,  pyrites,  and  ilmenit£> 
can  only  permit  the  passage  of  light  rays  t f 
infinitesimal  degree. 

In  a homogeneous  medium,  light  is  pro- 
pagated in  a straight  line.  If  an  opaque 
substance  be  placed  in  the  path  of  a pencil  of 
light  (a  collection  of  rays  emanating  from  the 
same  source)  a shadow  results,  which  shadow 
is  most  dense  immediately  behind  the  obstruct- 
ing substance,  and  less  deep  on  receding  from 
it.  A certain  quantity  of  light  must  always 
pass  into  the  shadow,  even  when  the  source  of 
light  is  a mere  point  and  not  a general  surface 
(as,  for  instance,  the  sky).  This  phenomenon, 
known  as  diffraction,  is  of  much  interest  to  the 
student  of  architecture,  as  in  “ light  and  air  ” 
cases  the  question  in  dispute  frequently  hinges 
on  the  quality  and  proportion  of  this  diffraction 
promoted  as  such  by  the  elevation  of  the 
obstructing  building  or  other  erection. 

Diffraction. 

It  is  not  difficult  by  experiment  to  prove 
diffraction,  but  unfortunately  the  proportion  of 
I light  overlapping  the  shadow  in  its  relation 
I with  the  quantity  of  light  initially  cut  off  by 
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the  obstruction,  has  never  been  carefully 

studied  by  physicists.  Consequently,  we  have 
empirical  rules  laid  down  in  by-laws  and  the 
like,  which  rules  maybe  adequate  or  inadequate, 
depending  on  the  actual  site  dealt  with.  Thus 
the  height  of  houses  is  sought  to  be  limited 
by  the  breadth  of  the  street  between  them. 
An  angle  of  30  deg.,  45  deg.,  50  deg.,  or 
what  not,  measured  from  the  middle  of  the 
road,  is  brought  into  play.  The  direction  of  the 
street  with  reference  to  the  source  of  light  is 
not  usually  taken  into  account,  though  recog- 
nised in  a way.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  angle 
permitted  is  often  too  high,  when  the  unfor- 
tunate occupants  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
houses  in  the  street  hardly  ever  catch  a glimpse 
of  light  which  is  not  artificially  modified. 

Diffraction  can  be  and  is  largely  bound  up 
artificially  with  reflection  (of  which  more  pre- 
sently) and  in  practice  it  is  the  latter,  taken  in 
a compound  sense,  with  which  people  are  most 
familiar.  The  majority  of  studies  in  diffraction 
have  been  carried  out  by  examining  the  phe- 
nomena as  given  by  a mere  pencil,  or  thin  slit, 
or  “ slice  ” of  light.  The  following  experiment 
"iiled  by  Ganot  (Op.  cit.  p.  634)  is  interest- 
ing : — A beam  of  sunlight  is  allowed  to  pass 
through  a very  small  aperture  in  the  shutter  of 
a dark  room,  where  it  is  received  on  a con- 
densing lens,  with  a short  focal  length.  A 
red  glass  is  placed  in  the  aperture  so  as 
to  allow  only  red  light  to  pass.  An  opaque 
screen,  with  a sharp  edge — a razor,  for  instance 
is  placed  behind  the  lens  beyond  its  focus, 
and  intercepts  one  portion  of  the  luminous 
cone,  whilst  the  other  is  projected  on  a screen. 
The  following  phenomena  are  now  seen  : — 
Within  the  geometrical  shadow  a faint  light  is 
observed,  which  gradually  fades  in  proportion 
as  it  is  farther  from  the  limits  of  the  shadow.  I n 
the  upper  part  of  the  screen  a series  of  alternate 
dark  and  light  bands  or  fringes  is  seen  parallel 
to  the  line  of  shadow,  which  gradually  becomes 
more  indistinct  and  ultimately  disappears.  The 
limits  between  the  light  and  dark  fringes  are 
not  quite  sharp  lines  ; there  are  parts  of  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  intensity  which  gradually 
fade  off  into  each  other.  If,  instead  of  placing 
the  edge  of  an  opaque  body  between  the  light 
and  the  screen,  a very  narrow  body  be  inter- 
posed, such  as  a hair  or  a fine  metal  wire,  the 
phenomena  will  be  different  — within  the 
shadow  there  is  a series  of  alternate  light  and 
dark  bands.  Another  class  of  diffraction  is 
produced  by  allowing  a pencil  of  light  to 
traverse  an  aperture,  the  latter  being  in  the 
form  of  a narrow  slit  in  an  opaque  screen. 

The  difficulty,  from  the  practical  point  of 
view,  of  applying  methods  of  proving  diffrac- 
tion has  already  been  foreshadowed  in  the  sen- 
tence showing  that  the  phenomenon  is  much 
bound  up  with  reflection.  The  grounds  for  com- 
pensation are  based  almost  always  on  the  total 
amount  of  light  cut  off  from  “ all  sources.”  The 
lawyer  makes  no  pretence  of  separating  these 
sources,  so  that  the  expert  witness  must  com- 
bine these  three  things— light  due  to  diffrac- 
tion, reflection,  and  (it  may  be)  refraction. 


which  these  instruments  are  supposed  to  take 
into  account.  The  immediate  intensity  of  a 
sunbeam  can  readily  be  ascertained  by  standard 
measure,  but  that  is  a different  matter  to  ascer- 
taining successive  and  ever-varying  changes 
in  general  intensity.  Clouds,  relative  clearness 
of  the  sky,  varying  thickness  of  atmosphere 
depending  on  position  of  the  sun,  and  other, 
mainly  meteorological,  phenomena  have  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Photography  can  give  a 
continuous  record  of  general  diffused  light 
throughout  the  day  ; but  it  has  not,  up  to  the 
present,  dealt  satisfactorily  with  direct  sun- 
shine, so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

The  duration  of  sunshine  is  best  measured, 
perhaps,  by  a ball  of  glass,  which  acts  as  a 
“ burning  lens.”  A cardboard  strip  divided 
into  hours  and  parts  is  fixed  under  the  ball  ; 
when  the  sun  shines  a spot  is  burned,  and  if 
it  shines  continuously  for  some  hours  a line  is 
traced  for  that  period  on  the  cardboard  strip. 


Intensity  of  Light. 

The  following  well-known  laws  may  here  be 
quoted  in  relation  to  the  intensity  of  light  : — 

1.  The  intensity  of  illumination  on  a given 
surface  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  distance 
from  the  source  of  light. 

2.  The  intensity  of  illumination  which  is 
received  obliquely  is  proportional  to  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  which  the  luminous  rays  make  with 
the  normal  to  the  illuminated  surface. 

\ The  Photometet. 

This  instrument  is  for  measuring  the  intensity 
of  light.  In  the  form  devised  by  Rumford,  the 
qualities  of  two  shadows  thrown  from  one 
object  (usually  a rod)  by  two  lights  of  different 
intensity,  are  so  adjusted  by  altering  the 
position  of  one  of  the  lights,  that  the  two 
shadows  shall  appear  identical.  It  will  be  seen 
that  to  get  this  result,  the  relative  position  of 
the  two  lights  is  the  controlling  factor.  The 
intensities  of  the  two  lights  (i.c.,  the  illumination 
they  give  at  equal  distances)  are  found  to  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their 
distances  from  the  shadows. 

The  best-known  photometer  in  this  country 
is  that  of  Bunsen,  which  depends  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a specially-prepared  grease-spot  in 
lights  of  certain  intensity — known  as  standard 
lights.  By  this  means  the  illuminating  power 
of  coal-gas,  and  other  artificial  lights,  is  tested. 

Turning  to  another  class  of  instruments,  for 
recording  the  intensity  and  duration  of  sun- 
shine, we  are  confronted  with  many  difficulties 
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Mr.  Latimer  Clark.— By  the  death  of  Mr. 


clakk.  uy  tne  death  of  Mr. 
Latimer  Clark,  F.R.S.,  last  Sunday,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  we  lose  another  of  the  few  remaining 
pioneers  of  submarine  telegraphy.  He  was  the 
fourth  President  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  which  was  then  called  the  “ Institution 
of  Telegraph  Engineers, ''  and  down  to  his  death 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  it3  welfare.  Only  last 
January,  in  presenting  several  volumes  of  pamphlets 
and  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Brett  to  the  Insti- 
tution, he  said  : — “ I am  one  of  the  older  members, 
and,  being  about  to  throw  off  harness,  I feel  it  a 
duty  to  collect  these  unique  and  invaluable  records 
and  to  place  them  in  hands  where  they  will 
remain  permanently  secure.”  It  was  a great 
satisfaction  for  him  to  know  that  these  records 
prove  without  the  possibility  of  a doubt  that  the 
English  nation  was  the  first  to  introduce  submarine 
telegraphy  to  the  world.  Mr.  Clark's  earliest  work 
as  an  engineer  was  in  assisting  to  construct  the 
Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  across  the  Menai  Strait, 
his  brother,  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  being  the  resident 
engineer.  Whilst  tnere  he  arranged  a time-gun  to 
be  fired  electrically  every  evening  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  it  was  this  contrivance  that  brought  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  chairman  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company,  who  appointed  him  in 
1850  assistant-engineer,  and  shortly  afterwards 
enginner-in-chief.  In  1854  he  invented  the  system 
of  the  pneumatic  transmission  of  messages, 
which  has  been  so  extensively  used  by  the 
Post-Office.  Two  years  later  he  invented  the 
double-cup  insulator,  now  universally  employed  in 
telegraph  work,  and  soon  afterwards  “ Clark's 
Compound,”  which  is  still  widely  used  for  insulating 
and  protecting  cables.  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  was  one 
of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  in  1859  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  numerous  failures  of  the  attempts 
at  oceanic  telegraphy,  and  he  issued  a valuable 
supplementary  report  giving  the  laws  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  electric  current  in  a submarine  cable.  For 
the  next  ten  years,  in  partnership  with  Sir  Charles 
Bright, |he  was  a consulting  engineer,  and  supervised 
many  cable  enterprises.  During  this  period  also 
he  helped  to  crystallise  electrical  nomenclature 
and  methods.  He  originated  the  system  of  electrical 
measurements  in  volts,  amperes,  and  farads,  and 
his  book,  published  in  1868,  was  for  many  years  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject.  In  1873  heinvented 
the  Clark  cell,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  twenty  years  afterwards  as  the  standard  cell 
for  electrical  pressure.  The  volt  is  legally  defined 
as  06974  the  pressure  between  the  poles  of  a 
Clark  cell  at  a temperature  of  15  deg.  centigrade. 
As  head  of  the  firm  of  Clark,  Forde,  & Taylor, 
he  was  concerned  with  the  production  of 
100,000  miles  of  submarine  cable,  and  its 
partner  in  the  late  well-known  electrical  firm 
of  Latimer  Clark,  Muirhead,  & Co.,  he  brought  out 
many  important  inventions  and  improvements  in 
electrical  apparatus.  He  was  also  head  of  the  firm 
of  Clark  & Standfield,  the  well-known  dock 
engineers.  Mr.  Clark  was  deputy-chairman  of  the 
St.  James  and  Pall  Mall  Electric  Lighting  Company, 
and  was  a director  of  the  Central  Electric  Supply 
Company.  Notwithstanding  his  numerous  business 
engagements  in  later  years  he  found  time  to  make 
many  original  investigations  both  in  electricity  and 
astronomy.  He  was  a Chevalier  of  the  French 


Legion  of  Honour,  and  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1889. 

Colonel  Waring.— It  is  with  great  iregret  that 
we  announce  the  death  of  Colonel  George  E 
Waring,  M.Inst.C.E.,  who  was  for  a short  time  the 
able  Commissioner  of  Street  Cleaning  in  the  Citv  of 
New  York.  His  death  was  due  to  an  attack  of 
yellow  fever,  caught  during  a recent  visit  to  Havana. 
He  was  a well-known  and  able  writer  on  sanitary 
matters,  among  his  works  being  “ Sewerage. -and 
Land  Drainage, ' “ The  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses 
and  Towns,  and  “Modern  Methods  of  Sewage 
Disposal,  the  last  being  one  of  the  best  short 
accounts  of  the  subject  we  know,  although,  of  course, 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of 
methods  and  principles  since  its  publication  in.  1894. 
His  book  entitled  “ Street-cleaning  and  the  Dis- 
posal  of  a City’s  Wastes"  is  a record  of  his  impor- 
tant and  laborious  work  as  Commissioner  of  Street- 
cleaning in  New  York,  and  shows,  without  a trace 
of  boasting  how  he  purified  a corrupt  department, 
\WC  wnSM  ‘ o V/leL  streets  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
New  World.  But  his  time  and  thought  were  not 
entirely  given  to  sanitation.  A volume  of  short 
stories,  and  at  least  three  books  of  travels  in 
Europe,  bear  witness  to  the  breadth  of  his  sym- 
pathies and  to  his  literary  ability. 

Mr.  T.  Kenrick.— The  death 'has  just  taken 
place,  at  his  residence,  4,  Brompton-road,  South- 
£V‘  ,tbe  ,of  seventy-two,  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Kenrick,  the  oldest  master-builder  in  the  town  He 
went  to  Southport  thirty-five  years  ago. 

Green.— The  death  is  announced  of 
Mr  John  Green,  contractor,  which  occurred  at  his 
;nd* cm  Wa.rk worth  on  the  30th  ult.  Deceased, 

iesson  h,ct  y'e,ghtyeatrS  0f  a§e’  commenced  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account  some  fortv  years  ago  as  a 

and  bui!der-  and  a few  years- later  Intend 

= --  out 

dealh  “-Green  took  his 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEK'S. 

RrSnnveM4TVhLE0<i.!'I?,.>V0RKHOUSE  : New  Ward 
Blocks.— These  buildings,  now  in  course  of  erec- 
t on,  comprise  two  large  double  ward  blocks,  con- 
nected  on  the  ground  floor  and  basement.  Each 
e™kuWoI  be  th«c  stories  in  height  above  the 
ground  floor,  with  a fourth  story  over  the  centre 

davrooms'S1  “2  th‘rd fl°°rS  wiU  conta'U  wards and 
day  rooms  for  infirm  men  too  feeble  to  leave  them 
The  roofs  over  the  wings  will,  however,  be  flat,  and 
available  for  such  of  those  inmates  as  may  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  The  second  floor  will 
contain  dormitories  only,  and  the  first  dormitories 

hm  kW°  -nrge  ,day‘rooms-  The  outer  wing  of  both 
blocks  will  contain,  on  the  ground  floor,  accommoda- 

,nu  v Pu  IVe  y for-  male  and  fema|e  imbeciles  and 
lunatics,  the  inner  wings  being  divided  into  two  large 
general  day-rooms.  The  centre  rooms  between  the 
blocks  on  this  floor  will  be  occupied  ias  an  overflow 
dormitory  The  total  accommodation  will  be555  beds 
for  old  and  infirm  men,  eleven  male  and  ten  female 
imbeciles,  and  three  male  and  three  female  lunatics. 
The  basements  are  divided  into  a number  of  large 
rooms,  the  effective  lighting  and  ventilating  ofwhlh 
is  ensured  by  W‘de  areas  both  back  and  front,  and  in 
addition  the  levels  of  the  ceilings  will  be  4 ft.  above 
the  general  ground  level.  These  rooms  will  be 
devoted  to  a complete  set  of  workshops.  The  centre 
Paw  nf  %C l bl°Clt  contains  *he  general  staircase 
which  will  be  lined  throughout  with  white  glazed 
bricks.  Light  and  ventilation  is  provided  by  a large 
“ and  skylights,  adjoining  these  staircasfs 
on  each  floor  are  officers  rooms  and  small  one-bed 

bX™™  1 1 ' ,t0WerS  in  the  rear  oouta.n  the 
Bath-rooms,  lavatories,  water-closets,  &c  Airing 
yards  properly  divided  for  classification,  will  be 

The  wdafl5’thfat  I?  Hba°k  a”d  fro"tof  the  buildings. 
The  walls  of  all  dormitories  will  be  finished  with 
cement  dados  4 ft  6 in.  high,  and  plaster  above. 
JJl?  day-r°oms  will  have  glazed  brick  dados.  All 
bath-rooms  and  lavatories  will  be  lined  with  white 
glazed  tiled  dados,  7 ft.  high  ; and  the  water-closets 
Jcc.,  will  be  faced  their  whole  height  with  white 
glazed  bricks.  The  front  of  the  building  and  returns 
WI  1 be  faced  with  hard-laced  red  bricks,  relieved 
with  stone  bands  and  dressings.  The  ground-floor 

Th  bW'lI  ’ UV.eVer’  be  entirel-v  in  rusticated  stone 
The  back  elevation  will  be  faced  with  white  pressed 
Sr"'Vd  "lth  red  bands  a“f  arches  to  match 
the  adjoining  older  buildings.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  at  a cost  ot  Sj,ioof.  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  i 
A.  Bywaters  & Sons,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  A.  Saxon 
croft  quant'ty  surveyors  are  Messrs.  North- 

i^Mr.  Frederick^V/.  Lee’  ’ *he  °f 
St.  Peter's  episcopal  Church,  Glasgow  — 
The  memorial  stone  of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church 
was  laid  on  the  22nd  ult.  by  Lord  Kelvin  The 
church  ,s  being  built  on  a site  in  Gardner-street,  off 
New  City-road  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Tames 
Chalmers,  architect,  Glasgow.  The  interior  com 
s Sts  ot  a large  nave,  two  aisles,  and  chancel  The 
church  is  85  ft  long,  55  ft.  high,  and  75  ft.  broad 
and  ,s  divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by  four  bays 
?'  eastern  ba.y  Arming  the  chancel  is  divided 
from  the  nave  by  a chancel  arch  and  rood  screen. 
The  eastern  window  is  a three-light  one  The 
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chancel  is  32  ft.  deep,  and  extends  the  full  width  of 
the  nave — 29  ft.  To  the  north  of  the  chancel  is  the 
organ-chamber,  21  ft.  by  25  ft.  ; and  on  the  south 
is  a small  chapel,  similar  in  size  to  the  organ- 
chamber.  The  interior  is  finished  with  Bath  stone 
and  Ruabon  red  brick,  while  the  pillars  are  of  Prud- 
ham  stone,  from  Northumberland.  Stone  from 
Giffnock  quarries  is  used  for  the  arches,  but  the 
pulpit  and  altar  rails  are  of  white  stone.  The  whole 
of  the  work  was  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Morgan 
& Son. 

St.  Alban’s  Church,  Blackburn.— On  the  15th 
ult.  the  foundation  stone  of  St.  Alban’s  new  church 
was  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  The  church 
consists  of  a nave  and  aisles.  The  aisles  are  con- 
tinued right  round  the  sanctuary.  There  are  north 
and  south  transepts,  opening  into  two  side  chapels. 
The  church  will  be  built  of  Yorkshire  parpoint,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  west  window  will  con- 
sist of  nine  lights.  Each  transept  will  be  lit  with 
seven-light  windows.  There  will  be  large  working, 
clerks’,  and  clergy’s  vestries,  the  heating  apparatus 
being  underneath.  The  design  includes  a loft,  tower, 
and  spire,  to  contain  a full  peal  of  bells.  The 
church  is  estimated  to  cost  20,000 /.  Mr.  Goldie,  of 
London,  is  the  architect  ; Mr.  Boland  the  contractor, 
aud  Mr.  J.  Price,  of  Preston,  is  the  clerk  of  works. — 
Catholic  Times. 

Mission  Church,  Redland,  Bristol. — A tem- 
porary church  (St.  Katharine)  was  dedicated  at  Red- 
land  on  the  22nd  ult.  The  building  has  been  erected 
on  land  in  Salisbury-road.  Messrs.  P.  Munro  & Sons 
were  the  architects.  The  building  is  108  ft.  long  and 
36  ft.  wide,  the  roof  rising  to  a height  of  50  ft.  The 
cnancel  and  sanctuary  at  the  east  end  are  approached 
by  a few  steps.  There  is  a porch  on  the  north-west 
side.  The  building,  which  is  constructed  of  Pennant 
stone,  is  Gothic  in  style,  the  open  roof  being  of 
pitch  pine,  and  covered  with  Broseley  tiles. 

Parish  Church,  Queensferry. — This  church, 
which  during  the  past  four  months  has  been  under- 
going alteration,  was  reopened  on  the  23rd  ult.  The 
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church,  which  was  erected  in  1633,  bears  the  marks 
of  frequent  alteration.  The  fabric  remains  as  it 
was,  but  the  interior  has  been  renovated  and  deco- 
rated. The  old-fashioned  pulpit,  with  its  heavy 
canopy,  and  the  straight-backed  pews  have  been 
removed.  The  interior  has  been  replastered,  and 
stone  mullioned  windows,  with  cathedral  tinted 
glass,  have  been  introduced.  A broad  central  aisle 
now  replaces  the  former  side  aisles,  and  the  gallery 
has  been  modified.  The  most  characteristic  feature 
of  the  new  work  is  the  stone  chancel,  containing  a 
beautiful  oak  communion  table,  a baptismal  font 
and  reredos.  In  the  east  gable  a two-light  stained 
glass  window  has  been  inserted.  The  architect  was 
Mr  P.  M'Gregor  Chalmers,  Glasgow. — Scotsman. 

New  Vestries  at  the  Parish  Church, 
Yarmouth.— On  the  27th  ult.  the  stone-laying 
ceremonies  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  new 
vestries  at  the  parish  church  took  place.  The  site 
of  the  new  vestries  is  at  the  north-east  end  of  the 
edifice,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  F.  L.  Pearson,  of 
London. 

Church  Restoration,  Stainton,  Yorkshire.— 
On  the  28th  ult.,  the  Archbishop  of  York  attended 
the  re-opening  service  in  connexion  with  St. 
Winifred’s  Church,  Stainton,  near  Rotherham.  The 
edifice  has  been  restored  at  a cost  of  some  1,100/., 
exclusive  of  the  tower,  which  received  attention 
three  years  ago,  at  an  outlay  of  350/.  The  restora- 
tion has  been  carried  through  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  Webster,  architect,  of  Sheffield,  and  the 
contractors  were  Mr.  J.  Fidler,  Eckington,  builder; 
Messrs.  J.  Badger  & Sons,  Sheffield,  joiners’  work  ; 
and  Messrs.  Wright,  Sheffield,  heating  apparatus. 

Organ  Transept,  Ansford,  Somersetshire. — 
The  Archdeacon  of  Wells  opened,  on  the  26th  ult.,  the 
new  organ  transept  which  has  been  erected  at  the 
parish  church.  The  new  transept  has  been  built 
bv  Messrs.  Francis  & Sons,  of  Castle  Cary,  from 
the  plans  of  Messrs.  C.  & C.  Benson,  architects,  of 
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Church,  Lytham,  Lancashire.— The  1 
Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Lytham,  will  shortly  be 
commenced.  A site  has  been  obtained  on  South- 
drive  upon  which  to  erect  the  edifice,  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  8,000/.  The  architects,  Messrs. 
Austin  & Paley,  have  prepared  plans  which  provide 
for  the  accommodation  of  some  800  worshippers. 

New  Catholic  Church,  Stanley,  Durham.— 
The  designs  for  this  church,  which  is  in  progess, 
show  accommodation  for  about  700.  The  buildings 
are  to  be  in  the  Early  English  style,  stone  and 
slated.  The  body  of  the  church  consists  of  a single 
span  nave  and  transepts  with  west  end  gallery  and 
provision  for  possible  galleries  in  both  transepts. 
The  main  and  two  side  altars  are  in  separate  apses. 
There  are  separate  sacristies  for  clergy  and  servers 
in  communication  with  the  presbytery  and  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  and  confessionals  and  baptistry 
are  offshoots  from  the  main  building.  The  whole  is 
to  be  heated  by  hot-water  apparatus.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Chas.  Walker  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  MUSWELI.  HILL.— 
The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Congregational 
church  was  laid  at  Muswell  Hill  on  the  22nd  ult. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  P.  Morley  Horder. 

Memorial  Church,  Topcroft,  Norfolk. 
On  the  25th  ult.  the  Congregational  Church  which 
has  been  built  at  Topcroft,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Newton  Delf,  was  opened.  The  new 
building,  which  has  been  designed  by  Messrs. 


Edward  Boardman  & Son,  of  Norwich,  consists  of 
church,  porch,  and  vestry.  The  size  of  the  church 
is  38  ft.  by  23  ft.  6 in.  It  is  lighted  by  a mullioned 
window  at  the  west  end,  with  four  windows  on  the 
south  side  and  two  on  the  north.  The  rostrum  is  at 
the  east  end,  and  behind  it  is  the  door  of  the  vestry. 
The  contractors  were  Messrs.  S.  Y.  Brock  & Sons, 
of  Alburgh. 

Congregational  Hall,  Bungay,  Suffolk. — 
On  the  26th  ult.  a new  lecture  hall,  attached  to 
the  Congregational  Church,  Bungay,  was  opened. 
The  hall  is  43  ft.  in  length  by  19  ft.  in  width,  and 
15  ft.  in  height.  Attached  to  the  hall,  and  forming 
part  of  the  main  building,  is  the  minister's  vestry. 
Messrs.  G.  Martin  & Son  were  the  contractors,  and 
the  building  has  been  erected  from  plans  and 
specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Rees. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Burstwick, 
YORKSHIRE. — On  the  27th  ult.  the  new  Primitive 
Methodist  Church  was  opened  at  Burstwick.  The 
plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Thompson,  of 
Hull.  The  chapel  and  school  are  separated  by  a 
movable  screen.  There  is  a class-room  for  about 
twenty  persons,  and  a kitchen  and  heating  vault. 

A small  vestry  has  been  erected  at  the  south  side  of 
the  building.  The  total  cost  will  be  about  1,025/. 

British  School,  Dorking.— The  new  British 
school  which  has  been  erected  in  Vincent's-lane, 
Dorking,  was  opened  on  the  19th  ult.  The  building, 
which  provides  accommodation  for  400  boys  and 
girls,  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons,  of 
London,  from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Balfour  & 
Turner,  architects,  London. 

St.  Mary’s  Schools,  Aston,  Birmingham. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  a new  infants’  school  was 
laid  nn  the  29th  ult.  at  Aston.  Mr.  Edward  Holmes, 
of  Birmingham,  prepared  the  plans  of  a school  to 
accommodate  400  children,  and  comprising  school- 
room, two  class-rooms,  babies’-room,  mistress’-room, 
and  the  usual  adjuncts.  The  building  will  be  of 
brick.  Messrs.  Lee  & Son  are  the  contractors. 

School,  West  Tiverton. — On  the  29th  ult.,  the 
block  of  new  schools  at  West  Tiverton,  which  have 
been  erected  by  the  School  Board  of  that  place,  was 
opened.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Silcock  & Reay. 

Roman  Catholic  Schools,  Birtley. — The  new 
school  buildings  in  connexion  with  St.  Joseph’s 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Birtley  were  opened  on 
the  29th  ult.  The  buildings  have  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Walker,  of  Eldon-square, 
Newcastle,  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  & Son,  of 
Birtley,  at  a cost  of  2,500/.  Accommodation  has 
been  provided  for  over  300  scholars. 

Restoration  of  Ordsall  Hall,  near  Man- 
chester.— The  whole  of  the  restorations  of  this 
ancient  hall,  and  the  additions  and  alterations  which 
have  been  made,  are  now  practically  complete. 
Messrs.  Darbyshire  & Smith  are  the  architects,  and 
Messrs.  Brown  & Son  the  contractors  for  the  whole 
of  the  works. 

Soldiers’  Home,  London.  — Alterations  and 
additions  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  Buckingham 
Palace-road  have  been  carried  out.  A new  hall  has 
been  built  and  sixteen  more  beds  added,  ten  of  them 
private  cubicles  over  the  hall,  and  approached  by 
a corridor  from  the  old  building.  The  hall  is  3S  ft. 
hy  25  ft.,  and  will  seat  150  persons.  The  rooms  of 
the  Lady  Superintendent  and  her  staff  are  shut  off 
from  the  soldiers’  department.  The  architect  of  the 
new  building  was  Mr.  Robert  Curwen. 

Clock  Tower,  Skegness. — The  foundation- 
stone  has  been  laid  of  a clock  tower  at  Skegness. 
It  is  to  serve  as  a memorial  of  her  Majesty's  reign. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Winter,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Parker, 
of  Boston,  is  the  builder.  For  the  basement,  orna- 
mental Ancaster  stone  will  be  employed,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  tower  will  be  treated  in  red  brick, 
and  when  completed  will  stand  60  ft  high. 

Liberal  Club,  Greenfield,  Leeds. — Sir  James 
Kitson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  opened  a new  Liberal  Club  at 
Greenfield,  on  the  22nd  ult.  The  building  is  of 
stone,  and  it  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  close  upon 
1,000/.,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Bradbury,  archi- 
tect, Greenfield. 

Town  Hall,  Oundle. — The  committee  have 
provisionally  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Siddons  & Freeman,  of  Oundle,  for  1,725/.  for 
the  erection  of  this  building.  Mr.  J.  B.  Corby, 
Stamford,  is  the  architect. 

University  College,  Aberystwith. — On  the 
26th  ult.  the  new  central  block  of  Aberystwyth 
University  College  was  opened  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  The  college,  which  was  opened  in  1872. 
faces  the  sea  at  the  side  of  Castle  Hill.  In  1885  a 
large  part  of  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
it  was  immediately  rebuilt.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  house  a new  wing  had  been  previously  erected, 
and  after  the  fire  it  was  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  a school  of  science.  But  between  these  two 
blocks  of  building  of  yellow  freestone  there 
remained  the  cemented  low  central  building  of  the 
old  house  with  its  wings  and  offices.  The  work 
that  has  now  been  undertaken  and  brought  practi- 
cally to  completion  has  been  the  rebuilding  of  the 
central  block,  to  provide  those  laboratories,  lecture 
rooms,  and  other  work-rooms  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  educational  work  of  the  insti- 
tution, to  unite  the  previously  existing  and  semi- 
detached wings  of  the  science  and  art  department, 
and  to  make  the  building  into  one  complete  fabric 
with  a centre  worthy  of  the  earlier  wings.  The 
central  block  is  four  stories  in^  height,  with 


. des  two  rooms  towards  the  sea,  cellars  for  the  pur- 
poses of  heating  and  for  the  engines  and  other 
apparatus  in  connexion  with  the  ventilation  of  the 
building  and  the  extraction  of  fumes  from  the 
various  laboratories.  On  the  ground  floor  is  pro- 
vided an  entrance  from  the  sea  front,  with  a waiting- 
room  attached,  with  halls  and  corridors  connecting 
the  arts  and  science  wings  of  the  building,  together 
with  a central  hall  and  stairdase.  The  front  towards 
the  sea  is  occupied  with  the  official  rooms  of  the 
college,  the  principal's  room,  the  registrar’s  room, 
the  office,  and  with  a small  laboratory  connected 
with  existing  laboratories  of  the  science  wing.  On 
the  east  or  King-street  front  are  the  caretaker’s 
house  and  a series  of  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories. 
On  the  first  floor  are  provided  a lecture-room,  27  ft. 
by  24  ft.  ; a students’  laboratory,  36  ft.  by  31  ft.  ; a 
suite  of  rooms  for  the  analyst, 'a  balance-room  with 
a private-room,  and  store-rooms  in  connexion  with 
them.  On  the  second  floor  are  an  advanced 
laboratory  of  the  same  size  as  the  lecture-room 
below  it,  a lecture-room  for  botany  and  zoology, 
36  ft.  by  22  ft.,  a smaller  lecture-room  for 
zoology  and  botany,  with  private  rooms,  diagram 
and  incubator  rooms  with  private  rooms,  preparation 
rooms,  and  diagram  rooms  attached.  On  the  third 


one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  a lecture-roomhJo^j 
agriculture  and  veterinary  science  (with  the  uii»i 
accessory  rooms  in  connexion  with  them).  The 
architect  was  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson. 

VOLUNTEER  DRILL-HAI.L,  BOURNEMOUTH.— The 
foundation-stone  of  a drill-hall  for  the  Bournemouth 
batteries  of  the  1st  Dorset  Brigade  of  Artillery 
Volunteers  was  laid  recently.  The  new  building 
will  contain  a drill-hall,  92  ft.  by  60  ft.,  the 
special  flooring  necessary  for  heavy  gun  practice 
being  laid  by  the  Royal  Engineers,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Crown  authorities.  On  the  left  of  this 
hall  will  be  the  magazine  and  necessary  offices  and 
rooms,  and  quarters  for  the  resident  sergeant- 
instructor.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
about  3,000/.  It  is  being  erected  on  a site  at  the 
Christchurch-road  end  of  the  Lansdowne-road.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Creeke,  Giffard,  & Oakley, 
and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Miller  & Sons,  of 
Bournemouth. 

New  Operating  Theatre,  Swansea  Hospital. 
-The  new  operating  theatre  which  has  been  added 
to  Swansea  Hospital  was  opened  on  the  28th  ult. 
The  new  building  is  connected  with  the  west  cor- 
ridor of  the  hospital.  It  is  oval  in  shape,  26  ft.  long 
by  22  ft.  wide,  and  the  roof  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
dome.  The  exterior  is  designed  so  as  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  surrounding  hospital  buildings, 
being  built  of  native  stone  in  courses,  with  dressings 
of  Bath  stone.  The  contractor  for  the  general  work 
was  Mr.  Henry  Billings,  of  Swansea,  and  the 
architects  are  Messrs.  Wilson  & Moxham,  of 
Swansea. 

Public  Hall,  Hartley  Wintney,  Hants.— 
The  opening  of  the  parish  hall,  which  building  has 
been  erected  by  public  subscriptions  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  took  place  on  the  27th  ult.  The  hall  is 
capable  of  seating  over  400  persons.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  T.  E,  Collcutt,  while  Messrs.  Pool  & Son 
were  the  builders. 

New  Wing,  Stockport  Infirmary.  — The 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  north  wing  of  this 
building  was  laid  on  the  27th  ult.  The  extensions 
now  in  course  of  erection  consist  of  a pavilion 
block  four  stories  high,  in  line  with,  and  in  con- 
tinuation of,  the  present  range  of  buildings  facing 
Wellington-road,  and  a laundry  and  mortuary  block 
on  the  land  at  the  rear  of  the  main  buildings.  The 
pavilion  block  covers  an  area  of  about  420  super- 
ficial yards,  and  will  provide  the  following  accom* 
modation  : Two  wards  for  fourteen  beds  each,  with 
the  usual  ward  scullery  and  bath-room  at  the  en- 
trance end  of  the  wards,  and  a suite  of  sanitary 
offices  in  a tower  at  the  far  west  end  of  ward  ; a 
suite  of  servants’  bedrooms  for  fourteen  beds  on  the 
top  floor,  with  similar  sanitary  and  bath-room  ac- 
commodation ; an  operating  theatre,  north  lighted, 
with  suite  of  rooms  attached  for  an  aesthetics,  in-  , 
struments,  &c.,  and  surgeons’  rooms,  and  a two-bf 
surgical  ward  ; matron’s  suite  of  rooms,  consisti-  _ / 
of  sitting,  bed,  and  bath  rooms  ; day  room  on  the 
ground-floor  level,  with  a patients’  recreation  room 
under  the  wards  on  the  lower  ground-floor  level ; 
and  on  this  floor  also  a doctors’  bath-room  and  sani- 
tary conveniences  ; various  store-rooms  and  heating 
cellar.  Communication  is  obtained  between  the  whole 
of  the  above  rooms  by  means  of  a stone  staircase. 
The  laundry  and  mortuary  block  covers  an  area  of 
about  230  superficial  yards,  and  comprises  washhouse, 
with  finishing  room,  boiler-house,  coals,  and  servants’ 
conveniences.  The  mortuary  consists  of  a small 
room  fitted  with  three  slabs,  and  a post-mortem 
room  adjoining.  The  area  of  the  portion  of  Frances- 
street,  at  the  rear  of  the  main  buildings,  which  has 
been  acquired  for  these  extensions,  is  about  300  super- 
ficial yards.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Woodhouse 
& Willoughby,  of  Manchester.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Meadows. 

Church  Institute,  Gateshead— On  the  29th 
ult.  this  building  erected  in  connexion  with 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Low  Teams,  Gateshead,  was 
opened.  The  Institute  consists  of  a billiard-room 
and  committee-room  on  the  ground  floor,  the  latter 
room  opening  into  the  Parochial  Hall,  and  on  the 
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room.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  630/.  It  has 

been  built  by  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  of  Newcastle,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson. 

Co-operative  Stores,  Consett,  Durham. 
On  the  29th  ult.  the  foundation-stones  of  the  ntw 
business  premises  for  the  Consett  Co-operative 
Society  were  laid  on  the  site  of  the  buildings 
destroyed  by  fire  in  November  last.  The  contractor 
is  Mr.  J.  G.  Bradley,  Durham,  while  the  designs 
were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Liddle  & Brown,  archi- 
tects, Newcastle. 

Business  Premises,  London.— On  the  27th  ult. 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid,  at  29,  Great  St. 
Helen’s,  of  a building  which  will  comprise  about  a 
hundred  offices.  The  land  covers  an  area  of 
7,000  ft.,  and  entrance  to  the  property  will  be  gained 
from  Great  St.  Helen’s  and  St.  Mary-axe.  The 
new  building  is  being  erected  by  Messrs.  Colls  & 
Sons,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Smith, 
architect. 

Town  Hall,  Colchester.— The  foundation- 
stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on  the  31st  ult.  by 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  architect  of  the  Town 
Hall,  which  was  illustrated  in  the  Builder  for  Sep- 
tember 4,  1897,  's  Mr.  John  Belcher,  of  London. 
The  cost  will  be  about  36,000 /. 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Bridge,  Leicester. — On  the  24th  ult.  the  Mayor 
of  Leicester  opened  Newarke  Bridge,  which  has 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  the  Borough  Sur- 
veyor, Mr.  G.  E.  Mawbey.  Messrs.  Bentley,  Son,  " 
Partington  were  the  contractors. 

The  Rebuilding  of  Kew  Bridge.  — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
on  the  27th  ult.  the  Finance  Committee  on  behalf  of 
the  joint  committee  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  pre- 
sented supplementary  estimates  to  the  extent  of 
35,000/.  for  the  rebuilding  of  Kew  Bridge.  The 
report  of  the  joint  committee  showed  that  while  the 
estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  the  widening,  given  by 
their  engineer— Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry— was  118,000/., 
the  lowest  of  seven  tenders  received  for  the  work, 
that  of  Mr.  Easton  Gibb,  of  Skipton,  Yorkshire, 
was  ^169, 28S.  In  reply  to  a request  for  an  expla- 
nation, Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry  reported  that  his  estimate 
was  based  on  the  prices  paid  for  similar  work  at 
the  Tower  Bridge,  with  a considerable  addition.  He 
suggested  that  the  cost  of  all  work  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  had  been  steadily  increasing  during 
the  past  two  years  owing  to  the  obligations  impo- 
sed by  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  the  action  of 
the  London  County  Council  with  regard  to  the 
terms  of  labour,  and  the  great  demand  for  materials 
at  the  present  time.  He  estimated  that  20,000 /.  to 
25,000/.  might  be  saved  by  the  substitution  of 
internal  brickwork  or  concrete  for  stonework.  The 
committee  further  reported  that  they  had  ascer- 
tained that  a reduction  of  about  20,000 /.  might  be 
made  on  Mr  Gibb’s  contract  in  the  way  suggested, 
and  they  recommended  that  the  tender  should  be 
accepted  fora  sum  not  exceeding  150,000/.,  and  that 
a Bill  be  promoted  to  authorise  the  additional 
borrowing.  Mr.  Burt,  of  Highgate,  moved  as  an 
amendment  to  the  report  of  the  joint  committee 
that  the  Council  should  not  entertain  the  proposed 
additional  expenditure,  but  should  refer  the  matter 
back  to  the  joint  committee  with  a view  of  bringing 
the  total  cost  of  the  bridge  approximately  within 
the  amount  authorised  by  Parliament,  and  this  was 
carried  by  thirty-two  votes  to  eight. 

Launceston  Sewage  Works. — New  sewage 
works  have  just  been  completed  at  St.  Leonard's, 
Ford.  The  works,  which  were  commenced  in 
March,  189S,  by  Mr.  E.  Sharland,  who  was  the  con- 
tracted acting  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  A.  P.  I. 
Cotterell,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.,  at  a total  cost  of  4,200/., 
were  opened  on  the  25th  ult. 

The  Drainage  of  Douglas.— At  Douglas  on 
the  27th  ult.  a committee  of  the  Tynwald  Court  sat 
in  the  matter  of  the  application  of  the  Douglas 
Corporation  to  Tynwald,  for  authority  to  borrow 
20,000 /.  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  drainage 
of  Douglas  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  35,000/.  already 
ayh’iorised  to  be  borrowed  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
ny*jen  supported  the  application  of  the  committee, 
while  Mr.  Hughes  James  opposed  on  behalf  of  a 
number  of  ratepayers,  who  held  that  the  high  and 
low  level  scheme  of  drainage  was  unnecessary,  and 
that  a gravitation  scheme  was  sufficient  for  the  town. 
There  were  fifty-eight  basements  in  the  town  below 
the  high-tide  mark.  Mr.  E.  H.  Stevenson,  C.E.,  of 
London,  the  author  of  the  high  and  low  level  scheme 
adopted  by  the  Corporation,  gave  evidence  as  to  the 
liability  of  the  basements  in  the  town  to  be  flooded, 
and  said  that  he  had  seen  black  sewage  matter  in 
some  of  the  basements  at  high  water.  Several 
householders  and  owners  of  property  in  the  low- 
lying  part  of  Douglas  gave  evidence  in  support  of 
the  opposition.  They  declared  that  any  flooding 
was  not  due  to  sea-water,  but  heavy  rains,  and  had 
been  obviated  since  storm  outlets  had  been  provided. 

It  was,  they  declared,  a simple  matter  to  put  in  a 
contrivance  to  keep  the  water  out.  The  committee 
adjourned  sine  die. — Liverpool  Courier. 

Waterworks,  Abergavenny.  — The  members 
of  the  Urban  District  Council  visited,  recently,  the 
site  of  their  water  works  to  inspect  alterations, 
&c.  In  1859  the  water  was  conveyed  direct  to  the 
town  in  pipes.  In  1886  the  old  commissioners  con- 
structed a tank  with  a capacity  of  60,000  gallons, 


and  in  1S97  another  tank  of  like  dimensions  was 
commenced,  and  has  now  been  completed.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Town  Surveyor, 
Mr.  J.  Haigh.  J 

Waterworks,  Gorpley,  Lancashire. — At 

meeting  of  the  Todmorden  Town  Council,  held  0. 
the  26th  ult.,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  Mr.  G.  F. 
Deacon,  C.E.,  as  engineer  for  the  new  waterworks 
to  be  constructed  at  Gorpley. 

Waterworks,  Morpeth,  Northumberland. — 
On  the  27th  ult.  the  new  reservoir,  filter  beds,  and 
other  additions  to  the  Morpeth  Corporation  Water- 
works were  opened.  The  cost  of  the  works  has 
beenab°ut  5,000/.  Mr.  Dinning  was  the  engineer, 
and  Mr.  Carr  was  the  contractor. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Memorial  Window,  Glasgow  Free  Church 
College.  — A memorial  window  to  Professors 
Candlish  and  Drummond,  which  has  been  erected 
in  the  grand  staircase  of  this  college,  was  unveiled 
by  Professor  Bruce  on  the  19th  ult.  The  window 
occupies  the  south  wall  of  the  grand  staircase,  is  in 
three  lights,  and  is  18  ft.  high.  The  subject  runs 
through  all  the  ; three  openings.  The  window  has 
been  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  J. 
Burnet,  A.R.S.A.,  and  from  designs  drawn  by  Mr. 
David  Gauld,  by  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Guthrie 
Andrew  Wells,  Limited. 

Window,  Wesleyan  Church,  Jesmond,  New- 
castle. — The  stonework  of  a new  window, 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  architect,  of  New- 
castle, has  just  been  completed  in  Jesmond  Wes- 
leyan Church,  and  Messrs.  Wailes  & Strang  have 
been  chosen  as  the  artists  to  fill  the  window  with 
stained  glass. 

FOREIGN. 

France. — M.  Falguiere  has  just  finished  the 
model  of  the  monument  which  is  to  be  erected  to 

the  memory  of  Alphonse  Daudet. The  Direction 

des  Beaux  Arts  is  very  shortly  going  to  place  the 
four  large  compositions  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes  in 
the  Pantheon.  They  represent  scenes  in  the  life 
of  St.  Genevieve.  There  will  then  only  remain  four 
pictures  of  less  importance,  which  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  frieze  above.  These  have  been  left  unfinished  by 
the  artist,  but  are  in  a sufficiently  advanced  state  to 

be  completed  by  one  of  his  pupils. M.  Vacherot, 

Chief  Gardener  of  the  City  of  Paris,  has  completed  his 
plans  for  the  gardens  of  the  1900  Exhibition.  They 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  but  will 
include  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  and  the  under- 
ground station  at  the  Invalides  will  be  quite  hidden. 

M.  Gerome  has  just  finished  the  model  of  the 

monument  which  the  Municipality  of  Chantilly  wish 
to  erect,  in  memory  of  the  Due  d’Aumale,  in 

the  grounds  of  the  Chateau. On  Sunday 

last  a new  railway  station  was  inaugurated, 

besides  other  new  buildings,  at  Arras. The 

municipality  of  Pontoise  have  opened  a competition 

for  plans  for  a new  savings  bank. MM.  Cavel  & 

Foucault  have  been  appointed  Sectional  architeats 
to  the  Paris  Municipality,  in  place  of  MM.  Gion  & 
Auburtin  who  are  retired,  and  now  occupy  the 

position  of  honorary  architects. An  American 

Committee  has  been  formed  to  erect  a monument 

in  Paris  to  the  memory  of  Lafayette. The 

excavations  in  progress  at  Timgad,  in  Algeria,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Albert  Ballu  of  the  “ Monuments 
Historiques,”  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
remains  of  a temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  a public  building  with  some  figure-subjects 
in  mosaic,  and  a large  building  outside  the  walls, 
supposed  to  have  been  Therms:. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. — 

Mr.  Spencer  Chadwick,  architect,  has  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  Philip  E.  Pilditch,  and  their 
practice  will  be  carried  on  at  2,  Pall  Mall  East, 
under  the  style  of  Pilditch,  Chadwick,  & Co. 

Electric  Lighting  in  Manchester.— On  the 
24th  ult.  Major-General  H.  Darley  Crozier,  R.E., 
an  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held 
an  inquiry  at  the  Manchester  Town  Hall  into  an 
application  by  the  City  Council  for  sanction  to 
borrow  200,000 /.  for  purposes  of  electric  lighting 
in  the  city  and  outside  districts.  The  inquiry  was 
attended  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wordington,  City  Electrical 
Engineer,  and  others.  Mr.  Hudson  (Deputy  Town 
Clerk)  said  the  electrical  undertaking  had  been  in 
existence  a little  over  five  years.  At  the  present 
time  there  were  214,946  eight-candle  lamps  con- 
nected,  and  31,760  lamps  waiting  to  be  connected. 
The  Corporation  would  not  be  able  to  connect  those 
lamps  until  plant  which  had  been  authorised  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  was  now  being  con- 
structed, had  come  into  operation.  The  charges  for 
electrical  current  were  5d.  per  unit  fixed  charge,  and 
for  long  hours  consumers  i£d.  per  unit,  and  7/.  per 
annum  per  kilowatt.  During  the  four  years  and 
eight  months  that  had  elapsed  from  the  initiation  of 
the  undertaking  until  March  last,  the  Corporation 
Electricity  Committee  placed  to  reserve  and  renewal 
funds  34,245/.,  and  handed  over  to  the  city  fund 
26,694/.,  making  a total  of  60,939/.,  which,  for  the 
period  over  which  it  extended,  was  equal  to  a rate 


of  rather  more  than  a penny  in  the  pound.  That 
indicated  that  the  electric  undertaking  of  the  Cor- 
poration had  been  a marked  success. 

Protection  of  Buildings  from  Fire.— A 
novel  feature  in  connexion  with  the  meeting  of  the 
various  fire  brigades  to  take  part  in  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  procession  will  be  the  delivery  of  a lecture 
to  firemen  on  “Fire  and  Fire  Extinction,”  by  Pro- 
fessor Vivian  B.  Lewes.  The  lecture  is  to  be  given 
at  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury-circus,  at  5 p.m., 
on  November  8,  the  day  preceding  that  on  which 
the  procession  takes  place,  and  will  be  illustrated 
by  numerous  experiments.  We  understand  that 
Captain  Shean,  of  iS,  Finsbury-circus,  E.C.,  is 
undertaking  the  work  of  organisation,  and  is  pre- 
pared, upon  the  receipt  of  a stamped  and  directed 
envelope,  to  forward  tickets  gratis  to  those  in  any- 
way interested  professionally  in  the  protection  of 
buildings  from  fire. 

New  Pulpit  and  Window,  Acomb,  York- 
shire.— The  Archbishop  of  York  dedicated  on  the 
25th  ult.  a new  pulpit  and  window  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Acomb,  near  York. 
The  lectern  and  gas  brackets  are  of  brass.  Messrs. 
Earp  & Hobbs,  of  London  and  Manchester,  have 
executed  the  work.  The  window,  of  stained  glass, 
occupies  a position  in  the  north  aisle  just  to  the 
right  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  lancet-shaped,  and  the 
subject  pourtrayed  is  the  Ascension.  This  work 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Westlake,  of 
London. 

Open  Spaces. — The  Paddington  and  Hampstead 
Vestries  have  voted,  respectively,  sums  of  500/.  and 
10,000/.  towards  the  purchase-moneys,  about  41,000/., 
for  acquiring  the  Golder's  Hill  Estate,  adjoining  the 
road  which  skirts  the  Hampstead  Heath  between 
North  End  and  Child's  Hill.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  London  County  Council  should  convert  the 
house  for  purposes  of  a natural  history  and  botani- 
cal museum,  in  respect  of  their  technical  education 
work,  and  retain  the  garden  and  rosary  as  a 
botanical  garden  for  the  use  of  students  and  the 
general  public.  The  contributions  include  those  by 
the  Council,  12,000/.  ; Middlesex  County  Council, 
500/.  ; and  the  City  of  London  Parochial  Charities 

Fund,  1,250/. A movement  is  a-foot  for  securing 

some  land  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  including  the  Manor 

House  and  its  grounds. A playground  is  being 

laid  out  in  Kipling-street,  behind  Guy’s  Hospital, 
and  steps  are  being  taken  for  securing  some  ground 
as  a public  park  on  the  Thames  side  near  the  outfall  of 

the  river  Wandle. We  read,  too,  that  the  Duke 

of  Bedford  has  informed  the  St.  Giles’s  District 
Board  of  Works  of  his  intention  to  clear  the  sites  of 
Southampton-mews  and  Montague-mews,  Kussell- 
square,  where  the  leases  will  verv  soon  expire,  and 
convert  the  ground  into  a garden  for  the  enjoyment 
of  his  tenants  in  the  vicinity. 

Glasgow  Building  Trades  Exchange. — The 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  building  trades  of 
Glasgow  and  district  was  held  on  the  26th  ult.,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Exchange,  Colonel  Bennett 
presiding.  The  Secretary  read  the  annual  report  by 
the  executive.  The  past  year,  it  stated,  had  been 
successful.  The  income  had  been  822/.  3s.  id.,  and 
the  expenditure  672/.  12s.  7d.,  leaving  a net  credit 
balance  on  the  year’s  working  of  149/.  10s.  6d.,  from 
which  a 5 per  cent,  dividend  would  be  paid.  During 
the  year  the  membership  had  been  increased  by  34 
With  reference  to  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act,  the  questions  of  forming  a company  and  of 
getting  specially  low  terms  from  insurance  com- 
panies had  been  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  to 
wait  at  least  a year  in  order  to  see  the  nature  of  the 
risks  to  be  faced.  The  Chairman  moved  the 
adoption  of  reports,  and  Mr.  Shaw  seconded  Mr 
Goldie  expressed  himself  as  against  a licence  beinc 
procured  for  the  premises.  He  also  called  attention 
to  what  he  called  the  severe  punishment  builders 
had  to  submit  to  by  measurers.  They  might  perhaps 
finish  a job  which  had  been  going  on  for  years,  and 
they  could  not  get  their  money  for  months.  Thev 
grumbled  individually,  but  that  would  do  no  good  - 
the  Exchange  should  take  the  matter  up  The 
Secretary  said  the  matter  had  been  before  the 
executive,  and  a conference  had  been  invited  of 
delegates  from  the  various  masters'  associations. 
The  Chairman  said  that  the  hanging  up  of  measure- 
ments for  three,  six,  twelve,  and  eighteen  months 
was  beyond  a joke.  He  thought  there  ought  to  be 
a clause  in  contracts  allowing  them  5 per  cent,  after 
three  months  from  the  finish  of  a contract.  The 
reports  were  adopted,  and  the  executive,  office- 
bearers, auditors,  officials,  Sec.,  were  re-elected 
Peterborough  Brick  TRaDE.-The  briik 
dustry  around  Peterborough  was  perhaps  never, 
sajs  tile  Peterborough  Advertiser,  in  a more  pros- 
perous condition  than  at  the  present  time  the 
output  never  greater,  and  the  demand  never  keener 
Among  the  leading  firms  represented  at  a recent 
meeting  of  bookmakers  served  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  system,  held  to  consider  the  question  of 
railway  rates,  were  Beeby's  Brick  Complny,  Peter- 

3 ;T  Cv°,"  Peterb°tough ; F.  Jewson, 

Lanth  T.  & M Plowman,  Peterborough  and 
Edmonton;  and  Thoday  & Co.,  Cambridge.  Mr  F 
Jewson  J.P  was  voted  to  the  chair,  and  detailed 
the  result  of  the  interviews  that  had  taken  place 

thr«  rihTW'  “ B'r-1  3t  LlverP°ol-street  Station,  on 
three  diHerent  occasions,  and  which  culminated  in  a 
proposal  to  pay  an  additional  cwt.  per  thousand 
upon  the  rates  quoted.  This  proposal  the  chairman 
considered  to  be  a just  and  equitable  one,  and  said  it 
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only  remained  for  brickmakers  generally  to  accept 
the  terms  offered,  and  they  would  be  carried  into 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  was  not  com- 
pulsory, and  brickmakers  could  continue  to  pay 
actual  weight  if  they  so  preferred.  The  proposals 
met  with  the  general  acceptance  of  the  meeting. 

The  Edinburgh  Building  Trades  Exchange- 
— The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  Edinburgh  Building  Trades  Exchange  was  held 
in  the  rooms  at  Shandwick-place,  on  the  26th  ult.,  Mr. 
Peter  Lawrence,  surveyor,  Chairman  of  the  Company, 
presiding.  The  Chairman  said  the  venture  was  a 
new  one,  and  it  had  so  far  proved  very  satisfactory, 
as  it  had  enabled  them  to  pay  a dividend  of  5 per 
cent.  That  did  not  exhaust  their  resources,  because 
they  had  a lucrative  source  of  income  from  the 
catalogue  which  was  being  prepared,  and  which 
would  enable  them  to  pay  a larger  dividend  next 
year.  The  Exchange  was  founded  to  weld  together 
the  different  branches  of  the  building  trade  and  the 
manufacturers.  They  had  learned  their  lesson  from 
America,  not  directly,  but  through  Glasgow,  where 
an  Exchange  was  started  on  most  successful  prin- 
ciples. Since  then  Exchanges  have  been  formed  in 
Newcastle  and  Halifax,  and  he  believed  that  in  the 
course  of  time  all  the  other  great  building  centres  in 
the  country  would  see  that  it  was  to  their  advantage 
to  have  a place  like  theirs,  where  the  builders  could 
meet  together  with  the  manufacturers  and  discuss 
matters  in  which  the)-  were  interested.  The  member- 
ship was  increasing,  and  what  they  desired  was  that 
the  members  should  take  advantage  of  the  rooms 
provided  for  them  in  their  present  premises  in  order 
to  interchange  views.  In  olden  times  there  used  to 
bi  hole-and-corner  work  among  builders,  but  that 
had  disappeared,  and  they  wanted  to  meet  and  con- 
sider what  wages  they  should  pay  their  men,  and 
what  prices  should  be  given  for  their  work.  The 
Directors  had  also  under  consideration  the  question 
of  insurance,  in  view  of  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  and  it  had  been  remitted  to  a Committee  to 
consider  whether  a federation  of  the  building  trades 
in  Scotland,  or  in  Edinburgh,  could  not  be  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  themselves  against 
accidents.  Sir  Thomas  Gibson-Carmichael,  M.P., 
Hon.  President  of  the  Association,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  said  the  Exchange  had  done 
a great  deal  to  fulfil  the  ideals  with  which  it 
started.  It  was  a most  useful  institution  to  the 
trade  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  trusted  it  might  become 
of  even  greater  use  in  the  future.  Mr.  Colin 
Macandrew  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unani- 
mouslv  agreed  to.  Directors  were  afterwards 
appointed. 

Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association  — 
The  training  classes  held  by  this  Association  for 
voluntary  teachers  and  others,  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  have  now  opened  for  the  autumn  session. 
Bookbinding  and  leather  embossing,  carpentry  and 
carving,  inlay  and  marquetry,  metal  repousse  and 
basket  making,  &c.,  are  taught.  Particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary. 

Northern  Counties’  Federated  Building 
Trade  Employers. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Counties'  Federation  of  Building  Trade 
Employers  was  held  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  South 
Shields,  on  the  27th  ult.  The  President,  Mr.  Walter 
Lowry,  presided.  There  was  a large  attendance  of 
representatives  from  various  parts,  who  were  wel- 
comed by  Mr.  Shewan,  President  of  the  South 
Shields  Association.  It  was  mentioned  that  the 
formation  of  the  National  Federation  of  Building 
Trade  Employers  was  advancing  in  a most  satis- 
factory manner.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual 
meeting  at  West  Hartlepool  in  January  next.  After 
the  meeting  the  representatives  were  entertained 
by  the  South  Shields  Master  Builders'  Association. 

Scottish  Building  Trades  Federation.— The 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Federation  was  held  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  J.  B.  Hay,  builder, 
Dundee,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the 
Executive,  which  was  submitted  by  the  secretary, 
Mr.  James  L.  Selkirk,  Glasgow,  set  forth  the 
principal  matters  which  had  engaged  their  attention 
during  the  year.  These  included  the  formation  of 
branches  of  employers  in  various  towns  not  already- 
organised,  the  starting  of  a monthly  trade  organ,  the 
forming  of  a Federation  insurance  company,  and  the 
initiating  of  a special  fund  to  meet  important 
emergencies  that  may  arise  from  time  to  time.  The 
progress  of  the  Federation  during  the  year  was 
regarded  as  most  encouraging,  and  an  earnest  desire 
was  expressed  that  many  additional  towns  and 
districts  would  be  organised  during  the  next  year. 
Thereafter  members  of  the  Executive  were  elected 
in  room  of  those  retiring,  with  Mr.  James  Leslie, 
contractor,  Aberdeen,  as  President ; Messrs.  Thomas 
Kay,  wright,  Glasgow,  and  Alexander  Beveridge, 
builder,  Perth,  Vice-Presidents  ; and  Mr.  James  L. 
Selkirk,  Glasgow,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Christina  Rossetti  Memorial.— On  the 
1st  inst.,  at  Christ  Church,  Woburn-square,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  dedicated  a memorial  to  the 
late  Christina  Georgina  Rossetti,  the  poet.  The 
memorial  consists  of  a reredos  containing  paintings 
of  Our  Lord  and  the  four  Evangelists.  The  paint- 
ings were  designed  by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  and 
partly  executed  by  him,  being  completed  by  his 
pupil  and  assistant,  Mr.  F.  Rooke.  The  reredos 
itself  was  designed,  it  is  stated,  by  the  Rev. 
Glendinning  Nash,  the  vicar. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Peterhead  Masons  and  their  Wages.— There 
is  a good  deal  of  building  going  on  in  Peterhead 
just  now,  and  those  in  the  mason  trade  are  at  pre- 
sent agitating  for  a rise  of  wages.  The  agitation  is 
being  conducted  through  the  local  branch  of  the 
Operative  Masons’  Society,  which  was  formed  fully 
six  months  ago,  and  which  now  embraces  practi- 
cally all  those  locally  engaged  in  the  trade.  The 
present  wages  are  at  the  rate  of  7d.  per  hour,  and 
some  time  ago  a demand  was  made  on  the  masters 
to  increase  the  wages  as  from  November  x to  Sd.  an 
hour,  the  same  as  the  standard  rate  paid  in  Aberdeen. 
The  masters  are  understood  not  to  be  disposed  to 
give  this  increase,  and  have  asked  an  extension 
of  time.  A meeting  of  the  operatives'  branch  was 
held  on  the  22nd  ult. — Mr.  George  Milne,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair — to  consider  what  reply  should 
be  given  to  the  masters.  It  is  understood  that  a 
motion  was  made,  that  a rise  to  7/4d-  should  take 
place  on  November  1,  and  a rise  to  8d.  on  February  1. 
An  amendment  was,  however,  moved,  that  the  rise 
to  8d.  should  take  place  on  November  1.  On  a vote, 
the  amendment  was  carried  by  a large  majority. — 
Aberdeen  Free  Press. 


LEGAL. 

AN  EXPERT  WITNESS  AND  HIS  FEES. 

The  case  of  Hudson  v.  Miller  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Ridley  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  on  the 
28th  ult.,  it  being  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Hudson, 
of  Messrs.  Wigg,  Oliver,  & Hudson,  surveyors,  for 
80/.  7s.,  fees  alleged  to  be  due  for  professional 
services  claimed  in  respect  of  attendance  and 
evidence  given  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  course  of 
litigation  between  the  defendant  and  the  London 
County  Council,  which  took  place  in  1895.  The 
defendant's  claim  in  that  litigation  was  in  respect  of 
damage  done  to  premises  owned  by  him  in  Stoke 
Newington,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
adjoining  buildings  by  the  County  Council.  The 
amount  claimed  was  250/.,  which  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  no/.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
arbitration,  and  in  the  result  the  defendant  recovered 
17 1.  1 os.,  with  costs  on  the  County  ^ourt  scale.  The 
defendant's  case  was  that  the  plaintiff’s  charges  were 
grossly  excessive  ; and  further,  that  an  agreement 
was  made  by  which  the  plaintiff  consented  to 
identify  himself  with  the  claim  in  respect  to  the 
extent  of  his  fees,  a minimum  of  10/.  10s.  being 
guaranteed  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Ridley  found  that  no  such  agreement 
was  fffade  as  was  alleged  by  the  defendant,  but  he 
reduced  the  claim  to  70/. 

Judgment  accordingly. 


THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

At  the  Liverpool  County  Court,  on  the  26th  ult., 
his  Honour  Judge  Collier  gave  judgment  in  an 
action  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
The  claimant  was  Mrs.  Lucy  Powell  on  behalf  of 
herself  and  her  three  children,  and  she  sought  com- 
pensation from  Messrs.  Brown  & Backhouse, 
builders  and  contractors,  Liverpool,  for  the  death  of 
her  husband,  William  Powell,  who  was  a carter  in 
the  employ  of  the  defendants.  The  case  was 
argued  before  his  Honour  recently,  when  several 
important  points  were  raised  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Act.  Dr.  Thomas  was  counsel 
for  the  applicant,  and  Mr.  Tobin  represented 
the  defendants.  It  had  been  agreed  that  if  the 
plaintiff  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  recover  the 
amount  should  be  243/.  12s.  7d.  The  defendants 
occupied  premises  which,  it  was  alleged,  were 
a factory  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
and  one  question  which  arose  in  the  case  was 
whether  deceased  met  with  his  death  in  the  course 
of  his  employment  on,  in,  or  about  the  factory. 
The  deceased  was  engaged  in  loading  timber  on  to 
his  cart  from  the  defendants’  premises,  his  cart 
being  in  the  road  outside,  when  he  missed  his  foot- 
ing and  fell  from  the  C2rt  to  the  ground,  sustaining 
injuries  to  his  spine  which  resulted  in  death  shortly 
afterwards.  Counsel  submitted  that  the  man  was  in 
the  course  of  his  regular  employment  when  he  met 
with  his  fatal  injury,  and  also  that,  if  not  actually  on 
the  factory  premises,  he  was  “about"  them  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Tobin  submitted  that 
it  was  mere  guesswork  to  say  that  the  accident 
arose  out  cf  the  employment,  because  no  one  saw 
the  deceased  until  he  had  fallen.  Counsel  sug- 
gested that  the  fall  was  likely  to  have  been  caused 
by  giddiness,  in  which  case,  he  contended,  the 
defendants  were  not  liable.  He  argued  that  the 
Act  did  not  apply  to  the  deceased’s  employment, 
and  that  the  defendants'  entire  works  could  not 
be  constituted  a factcry  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act,  though  parts  of  them  might  come  within 
that  definition.  The  spot  where  the  accident 
happened,  he  submitted,  was  not  “in,  on,  or 
about"  the  defendants’  premises  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act. — In  delivering  his  reserved  judg- 
ment, his  Honour  said  he  held  that  the  respon- 
dents' premises  in  Chatham-street  were  a “ factory” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act,  1897.  The  fall  appeared  to  him  purely 
accidental,  and  one  which  the  respondents  could 
not  have  prevented  in  any  way,  and  for  which, 


but  for  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  of  1897, 
they  would  not  have  been  liable  legally,  equitably, 
logically,  or  morally  ; but  the  question  was  whether 
the  respondents  were  liable  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  1897.  The  accident  was 
clearly  not  attributable  to  any  “ serious  or  wil- 
ful misconduct " of  Powell,  and  therefore  the 
exception  mentioned  in  the  Act  might  be  disre- 
garded. He  found  that  the  accident  arose  “ out  of 
and  in  ” the  course  of  the  employment  of  Powell, 
and  it  therefore  remained  to  be  considered  whether 
his  employment  was  one  to  which  the  Act  applied. 
Powell,  in  his  view,  was  clearly  employed  in  a fac- 
tory, and  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  material 
that  the  cart  was  standing,  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  in  the  street  outside  the  factory.  In  his 
view  it  was  covered  by  the  word  “about”  in  sec- 
tion 7,  sub-section  1 of  the  Act.  He  also  thought  it 
would  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ plant " 
in  a definition  of  “ factory  ” in  the  same  section, 
sub-section  2.  On  the  construction  of  the  Act, 
therefore,  he  thought  that  Mrs.  Powell  was  entitled 
to  the  compensation  she  sought,  and  he  would  make 
his  award  accordingly. 

On  the  application  of  defendants’  counsel,  his 
Honour  gave  leave  to  appeal,  and  granted  a stay  of 
execution. — Liverpool  Mercury.  . 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  November  4. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section. — Messrs. 
F.  M.  Elgood,  A.  R.  Jemmett,  and  H.  V.  Lanchester,  on 
“ Modern  Architectural  Tendencies,  as  Illustrated  by  Con- 
temporary Work.”  7 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Dr.  H.  R.  Kenwood  on“  Infectious  Diseases  and  Methods 
of  Disinfection.”  8 p.m. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College 
(Architectural  Craftsman's  Society). — Mr.  W.  Vicars  on 
“ Decorative  Stone  Work.”  8 p.m. 

Perth  Architectural  Association.— Opening  address  of 
the  session  : Mr.  Alexander  M'Gibbon  on  “ Tradition  and 
Material  in  Architecture."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  5. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers). — Inspection  at  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
Water  Works,  Hampton. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters. — Visit  to  the 
“ Carlton  Hotel."  3 p.m.  Meeting  at  Carpenters’  Hall. 

6 p.m. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association.  — Extraordinary 
General  Meeting.  Inaugural  address  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Moss 
Flower,  C.E.,  Chairman  of  Council.  6 p.m. 

Monday,  November  7. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — First  General 
Meeting  (Ordinary)  of  the  session.  Professor  Aitchison, 
R.A.,  President,  will  deliver  an  opening  address.  8 p.m. 

London  Institution. — The  Dean  of  Canterbury  (Dr. 
Farrar)  on  " Canterbury  Cathedral."  Illustrated.  5 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). - 
Mr.  A.  S.  E.  Ackermann  on  “Principles  of  Calculating 
Areas,  Cubic  Space,  & c.  ; Interpretation  of  Plans  and 
Sections  to  Scale."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.  -Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey  on  “ The 
Preparation  of  Rhea  Fibre  for  Textile  Purposes.” 
7.30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— Dr.  John  W. 
Hayward  on  “ Construction  of  Hospitals  for  Consump- 
tives.” 6 p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  8. 

Northampton  Institute , Clerkemucll  (Lectures  on 
Architecture).— Mr.  F.  Bond  on  “ Curvilinear  and  Flam- 
boyant.” 8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Professor  W.  C. 
Roberts- Austen  on  “ The  Extraction  of  Nickel."  8 p.m. 

Auctioneers'  Institute. — Mr.  Alexander  Macmorran, 
Q.C.,  on  “The  Effect  of  Recent  Decisions  on  the 
Liabilities  and  Rights  of  Owners  in  Respect  of  the 
Drainage  of  Buildings.” — 7.45  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  9. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers).— (1)  Inspection  at  East  London  Soap 
Works,  Bow,  E.,  3 p.m.  (2)  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  on 
“ Ventilation,  Warming,  and  Lighting.’  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  November  10. 

Ca rpe nters'  Hall , London  Wall  (Free  Lectures  o. 
Building  and  Sanitary  Construction.) — Mr.  James  Bar|,Vv_ 
on  “Setting  Out  Work  and  By-laws.”  7.30  p.m.  ,sti»" 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Professor  Silvanus 
P.  Thompson,  D.Sc.,  F. R.S.,  on  “ Rotary  Converters.” 
8 p.m. 

Friday,  November  ii. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  H.  Wilson  on  “ Arts 
and  Crafts.”  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  Jor  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Professor  Roger  Smith  on  “ Sanitary  Building  Construc- 
tion.” 8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  12. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers).— Inspection  at  Richmond  Main  Drainage  Works, 
Mortlake.  3 p.m. 

Institutionof  Junior  Engineers. — Visit  to  the  King  Wil- 
liam-street Station  of  the  City  and  South  London  Railway 
extension  works.  3 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS  : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  December  12. 

[1897]  18,246. — Manufacture  of  Cement:  F.  D, 
Cummer. — The  method  consists  in  mixing  with  liquid 
slurry  a certain  proportion  thereof  in  adried  and  pulverised 
state  so  as  to  form  a plastic  material,  containing  36  per' 


Nov.  5,  1898.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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“ ,h'  “■*“ 

//°^7WG^vAND  WaTE?  Taps  : A.  IV.  Cotton  and 
finVfl  wlfh  '~Thei  3P  ‘S-  made  1,1  the  ordinaT  form,  but 
ending  nhnl>Ma  spr*n.g  and  turns  on  an  inclined  plane 
^,ipg a htt'e  ,n<?tch  ‘"to  which  a small  tooth  attached 
off  • Id  by.  th?f  sP>-'ng  when  the  tap  is  turned 

tan  Jn  tLt  • P ‘°CkS  ^ and  the  t00th  fi™‘y  the 
tap  so  that  it  cannot  be  turned  on  until  release  of  the 
tooth  by  a slight  pull  of  the  tap.  the 

ham  and  S.  H.  Holden.— The  invention  applies  to  meters 
,hC  •CUrrer;t  passes  ,hrough  thearmature  and 

whRhgtha  SeneS  Ct>>  ’ wh.,cb  produces  or  affects  the  field 
wh  ch  the  armature  or  the  brake  disc  revolves  ; in  order 
make  such  a meter  capable  of  running  in  the  reversed 
direction  when  the  current  is  reversed,  two  series  coils 
^°""d  !n  oppose  directions  over  the  same  or  correspond- 
ng  parts  of  the  meter,  and  are  connected  to  the  meter  and 
nasse?:hrouthC^rrent’iSO  jhat  the  cuEents  >n  one  direction 
^ gK  °,ne  C0L  and-  currents  >n  the  other  direction 
pa»  throuei n the  other  coil,  and  thus  produce  or  affect  th< 

me^  shall6 W 'n  thC  Sa',ne  ?en-Se  ’ if  !t  is  squired  that  th. 
meter  shall  tun  more  slowly  in  one  direction  than  in  the 
other,  fewer  turns  can  be  put  on  one  coil  than  on  the  other, 
or  a greater  proportion  of  current  can  be  made  to  pass 
*b*!?“gh  a fbunt.°n  entering  by  one  coil ; a shunt  of  higher 
sobler«r?^hn  .'S  probably  required  may  be  permanently 
soldered  to  the  two  ends  of  the  coil,  the  current  being  in- 
troduced  at  variable  points  along  the  shunt.  The  latter 

imm«prce,nt/Pi  t0  non-‘ntegrating  meters,  such  as 
ammeters  and  voltmeters. 

Earth  Closets:  F.  Dumay.— Rollers  a 
ap^.cu  to  the  front  part  of  the  seat  capable  of  revolving 
as  to  prevent  any  person  from  standing  on  the  seat,  and 
the  seat  turns  freely  upon  a horizontal  pivot,  actuating,  bv 
means  of  a lever,  two  slides  which  normally  close  the  tutf- 
powder  box  and  for  a pocket  when  the  seat  is  depressed  to 
receive  a fixed  quantity  of  powder  and  to  discharge  the 
same  when  the  seat  rises.  In  another  modification  the 
trnn  1 3 • y piVOte,d  0n  -a  shaft  in  a sleeve  having  t wo 

cHH  • PJ,VOtS  w°rk,nS  ,ln  fixed  bearings  and  geared  to 
he  slides  , the  earth-box  has  an  indicator  consisting  of  a 
d‘aI,  and  „,ndex  actuated  by  a chain  and  weight  passing 
oyer  a pulley  on  the  index  shaft,  and  arranged  to  move  ; 
given  space  on  each  action  of  the  discharging  mechanism. 

26,905.— Air-inlets  for  Drains:  F.  T.  Grant  — 
A pipe  or  chamber  connected  below  directly  or  by  pipes 
the  drain , ls  c*osed  at, the  top  by  a removable  air- 
tight  cover;  the  chamber  has  a lateral  opening  about 

seatlng  for  a self-closing  flap,  and  outside  the 
Si  th£  opening  runs  into  an  upwardly  extending 
channel  whose  bottom  is  inclined  towards  the  openin' • 
he  channel  leads  above  into  a rising  pipe  or  chamber' 

nn!  ifP?,r  endi  °r  part  Thereof  is  a grating  preferably... 
one  of  its  side  faces ; the  incline  of  the  channel  floor  pre- 
vents  the  resting  of  stones,  &c.,  in  front  of  the  flap,  and 
the  air-tight  cover  allows  inspection  and  repair  of  the  flap, 

SgSKS” and  cle“'ng  °f  ,h' 

c27,3i9/‘TGuLLY  AND  Stench  Traps:  J.  Johnson, 
a2d  EJI=al,e/h  Jones.— The  gully  bottom 
is  formed  into  an  S or  P trap  to  form  a seal,  and  i 
V-^P  ar?  arranged  a number  of  branches  or  waterways 
disposed  around  the  walls  of  the  gully-trap  body  which 
centrally  support  an  open-topped  mud  receiver  that  forms 
a precipitation  tank.  Access  to  the  S or  P trap  is  afforded 
,ngathe  ,bottom  °f  lhe  gully-trap  body  removable, 
though  under  the  water-line  and  sealed,  the  nose  or  outlet 
from  the  trap  or  .seal,  being]  higher  than  the  removable 


bottom. 

28,484.  Waterproof  and  Weatherproof  Paint 
H.  Loesner.— To  the  varnish,  or  to  a drying-oil,  dry 
cement,  or  cement  and  silicic  acid,  are  added.  After  the 
colour  dries,  the  impervious  layer  remains,  it  is  claimed 
unaffected  by  air  or  steamwhichwill  penetrate  through  layers 
of  colour  that  are  not  air-tight.  A higher  degree  of  hLd- 
ness  is  obtained  by  adding  simultaneously  silicic  acid  in 
the  form  of  sand  or  quartz,  as  there  are  formed  layers  of 
silicates  which  in  time  become  as  hard  as  stone,  and  are 
completely  and  permanently  impervious  to  air.”  Over  the 
t0'nT:  treated  -are  aPPl>ed  cement,  together  with 
varnish.  I he  composition  may  be  made  thus  :— To  from 
30  to  40  parts  of  varnish,  or  drying-oil,  is  added  a mixture  of 
40  parts  of  cement  or  of  30  parts  of  cement  and  10  of  silicic 
S ?n,d  furthermore,  from  20  to  30  parts  of  colouring 
material  lhe  novelty  lies  in  the  combination  of  the 
drying-oil  with  the  cement,  the  latter  being  mixed,  it  may 
be,  with  silicic  acid  and  not  in  the  addition  (otherwise 
useless)  to  the  varnish  of  a body  which  in  itself  is  weather- 
proof. The  term  “silicic  acid”  includes  compounds 
commonly  compnsed.under  the  general  term  “ silica.” 

3.806  -Apparatus  for  Making  and  Breaking 

LlectricalCirguits  at  Predetermined  Times:  H O 

i^.e.Sz ?~£lU.f_COrr.pflses  ,a  ?lo<*  °.r  other  uniform  motor  j 


/ 'u?2  «~A,RRA^f L,ng  Na,ls  Before  Driving  Them  : 
j.  iv.  loroo/cs.  I he  apparatus  contains  a seriesof  race- 
ways, on  which  the  nails  are  uniformly  stopped,  at  whose 
?he  nolle  P aced  a series  of  pockets  for  the  end-most  nails, 
the  nails  being  transferred  therefrom  by  a transferer  which 
baf,  aff‘es  Angers  or  projections,  one  for  each  raceway, 
and  made  movaUe  transversely  with  respect  to  the  guid- 
th!C  na’  S 0I?  entering  the  pockets  being  passed 
out  through  tubes  or  guides.  The  contrivance  is  based  on 
!!wni'ing  PCh  P3'  Preparatory  to  its  discharge  sub- 

discharHne  Ut  "iS  leng*h  «>  lhe  groove,  and  then 

discharging  it  into  a pocket  on  the  side  of  the  groove. 

/n«7,I7n;rMaEC”AN,CAL  Door-Checks:  C.  F.  Haning. 
eon.  lhe  device  comprises  a spring  stationary  with 
den.Pw;rh’,‘ind  the  ‘ 3n,d  S,pnng  hav'ng  movement  coinci- 

dent with  the  movable  leaf,  together  with  means  whereby 
the  springs  will  engage  to  elastically  check  the  door  when 
t is  closed,  but  which,  when  the  door  rebounds,  will  allow 
the  springs  to  clear  one  another  and  enable  the  door  to  be 
closet]  it  being  understood  that  either  the  check-hinge,  or 
corln  -er  ,ge’J ha*  _,a  closlng  spring,  or  that  a closing 
a ,s.used  aJ.  side  or  top  of  the  door,  or  that  in  some 

manner  (apart  from  the  present  invention)  the  door  is  so 
arranged  as  to  have  a tendency  to  close. 

I7.3°5-— Baths  : C.  IV alter. — The  invention  relates  to 
the  use  ol  an  open  furnace  or  fire  for  heating  baths.  The 
water  is  heated  by  an  open  gas  fire  beneath  the  bath,  the 
^f?6!  whfreo/  Penetrate  into  a chamber  formed  at  the 
f,=def  u euds  °f  th-e  bath  : or  a Portable  coal  fire  may  be 
“Iff1 ’ an.d  tben  run  into  an  adjoining  compartment  or  box, 
whence  its  heat  can  be  conveyed  to  the  chimney. 

17,4-18.— Gas-heated  Soldering  Iron  : E.  R.  Tibur- 
tius.— Un  the  bent  end  of  the  gas-supply  pipe  is  a Bunsen 
burner,  on  to  the  whole-flame  tube  the  bit  is  screwed,  the 
flame  streams  out  of  the  tube,  and  passing  over  the  bit 
through  apertures  therein,  effects  a uniform  and  constant 
heating  of  the  iron. 

New  Applications. 

October  17—22. 

,776,  Broadbents,  Crushing  Granite,  Quartz,  Stones, 
<Nc.  21,782,  \V.  H.  Bridgwater,  Fencing  Joints.  21,780, 
A.  KePpelev,  Sharpening  and  Setting  Saws.  21,791,  H 
Ellison,  Chemical  Drain-Testers.  21,796,  W.  C.  Barns, 
Window  Guard.  21,802,  J.  F.  Child,  Water-Level  Indi- 
cators.  21,827,  C.  H.  West,  Impeders,  Deflectors,  and 
Heat-Retaining  Devices  for  Heating  Tubes,  Flues,  &c 
21,830,  Mathews’  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales 
...‘strict  White  Lead  Co.  and  Others,  Lead  Oxide  and 
I reatment  of  Rough  Litharge.  21,843.  H.  C.  Hodges, 
Electrical  Safety  Fuses.  21,848,  S.  S.  Grove,  Wrenches. 
-1,849,  W Abbott,  Machine-made  or  Moulded  Bricks. 
1,055,  L.  M.  Hollingsworth,  Ornamental  Fountains.  21,856 
v.-  6 „,.Tbson'  9pening  Locked  Ventilation  Doors  ' 
Mines  Without  a Key  in  Cases  of  Emergency. 

Vanhauten  and  Others,  Ceilings  or  Similar  Surfaces, 
f . Rough  & Co.,  Friction-Gearing.  21,865,  S.  O.  Cowper- 
Coles,  Zinc  Oxide.  21,887,  A.  H.  Mountain,  Levelling  Staff. 
,HtJ9,  Campbell  & Cameron,  Fire-hose  Couplings,  &c. 
,894,  Hutchison  & Findlay,  Earthenware  Pipes.  21,895, 

- L.  Cumberland,  Scraping  and  Collecting  Refuge  and 
Roads  and  Streets.  21,901,  H.  Hiirlimann, 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY:: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

October  18.— By  R.  Waterman  & Sons  (at 
Tonbridge). 

Tonbridge,  Kent.— 137,  High-st.,  f.,  r.  60/.  .. 

October  20.— By  Henry  Hendriks  (at 
c 1 l-ii  Birmingham). 

Sparkhtll,  Worcester. — 62  to  66,  Sturge-st.,  and 
i2st06d2’  Dolphm'rd->  u-1-  76*  yrs.,  g.r.  15 L 

By  Tootell  & Son ‘(aV  Maidstone). 

Marsham-st.,  the  “Rising 


£i.570* 


2 1, 860, 


Manure 

Weighing  Machines.  e,,9„,  J.  H.  Ed'wards,  WinSow 
fastener.  a.,9.5,  A.  J.  Reynolds,  Self-loading  Street 
Cleaning  Cars.  21,920,  J.  C.  King,  Combusion  of  Fuel. 
21,926,  F.  W.  Kent,  Cocks.  Valves,  &c.  21,932,  A. 

Burdonnex  & Co.,  Moulding  Plastic  Substances.  21,941, 
f.  J.  Beaumont,  and  22,027,  Northey  and  Others,  Elec- 
tricity Meters.  21,944,  O.  D.  Lucas,  Multiple  Electrical 
Switches  21,947,  Siemens  Bros.  & Co.,  & E.  Holmes, 
Electrical  Winch  for  Ash  Hoists,  &c.  21  950,  F C 

Cohart,  Window  Sashes.  21,951,  S.  E.  Ericson,  vklve 
Cock.  21,952,  Furnaces  for  Burning  Household  Refuse, 

. ' “i,953'4i  C.  Wegener,  Refuse  Consuming  Furnace 
with  Mechanical  Transporter.  21,961,  W.  M.  Mordey 
Arc  Lamps  for  Projectors.  21,962,  P.  Luy.  Mounting 
Pulley  Belts  21,968,  L.ppincott  & Hall,  ShelvingT 
21,969,  Leightons,  Permutation  Locks.  21,977  W. 
Eisner,  and  22,205,  L.  H.  Nash,  Water  Meters. 

.,985.  J-  H.  Kraus,  Screwless  Casing  for  Electrical 
wires.  21,988,  Wild  & Wight,  Conveyer  and  Elevator 
Bands.  21994  Mary  E.  Scott,  Gas  Cooking-Stoves. 
22,000,  h.  W.  Wentworth-Shields,  Bacterial  Tanks  and 
Sewage-Filters.  22,015,  Fage  & Aldridge,  Window- 
Frames  and  Sashes.  22,017,  H.  J.  Rabone,  Spirit  Levels. 
22,022,  P.  M.  Lehmann,  Safety  Apparatus  for  use  in 
Window  Cleaning,  &c.  22,028,  G.  Giordano,  Flushing 
Cisterns.  22,035,  A.  von  Hoffmann,  Apparatus  for  use  in 
Working  under  Water.  22,036,  H.  H.  Bigland  ; 22,183, 
Johnson  & Wanderlich;  and  22,259,  F.  J.  Borland,  Arc- 
i^P5,  22i°3Ji  ^Schmidt,  ^ Wrapping  for  Electrical 


Maidstone,  Kent. 

Sun  ” p.-h.,  f. 

63,  Albion-pl.,  f. 

By  Skardon,  Sons,  & Hosking  (at  Plymouth). 
St.  Budeaux,  Devon.— The  Mount  Tamar  Estate, 

October  21.— By  Vernon  & Son'  (at  High  " 
Wycombe). 

Hughenden,  &c.,  Bucks.— The  Prestwood  Estate 

452  a.  2 r.  21  p.,  f. ’ 

Monks  Risborough,  Bucks. — A Freehold  residence', 

cottage,  and  o a.  1 r.  1 1 p 

cottage,  with  workshop  and ' o’. a." 

High  W ycombe,  Bucks.'  — 8,' ' Fr'ogmo'o’r',  ’ wi j'h 
manufacturing  and  other  premises  adjoining, 

Booker,  Bucks.— Great  Limmers  Farm,  76  a "2  r 

32  P , f- / 

,,  , j;  J*  Kempley  (at  Market  Weighton). 
Market  Weighton,  Yorks.-The  Compacf  Farm. 

73  a-  3 r.  16  p.,  f.  

October  24.— By  David  Burnett  & Co. 
.Hammersmith. — 58  and  6o,  Mall-rd.,  u.t.  6q  vrs 

g.r.  15/.  1 os.,  r.  67/.  

By  A.  Robertson. 

Islington.— 142,  New  North-rd.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g r. 

6/.  6s 

Kew.— 43,  Priory-rd. , f. , r.  42/.  . . ! ! ..!!'.!!! 
Anerley.  — Selby-rd.,  f.g.r.  20/.,  reversion  in  67 J 

u 1 By,T»OM as  Woods. 

Hounslow,  Middx.— Staines-rd.,  two  cottages  and 

a fruit  plantation,  area  3 a.,  f.  

New-  Brentfortl,  Middlesex.— 125,  126,'aiid  "iYV. 
High-st.,  also  Boar's  Head-yard,  eighteen 

cottages  and  a wharf  in  the  rear,  f. 

High-st.,  Bradshaw's  Wharf,  beneficial  lease  for 

93  yrs->  r-  35^-i  with  machinery,  &c 

Main-rd.,  Bridge  Wharf,  beneficial  lease  for  20 

yrs.,  r.  75/.,  with  goodwill,  &c 

October  25.— By  C.  W.  Davies.' 

Stoke  Newington.— 99,  101,  and  103,  Prince 
George-rd.,  u t 94  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.  10s.,  r.  96/. . . 
Harrmgay.— 27,  Warham-rd.,  u.t.  g4}  yrs..  z.c 

61.  10s.,  e.r.  36/. 

Holloway.— 16,  Hercules-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs  gr 

5 1. 5 s- > r.  30 z 

Highbury. — 5,  Roseleigh-av.,  u t.  81  vrs  c r 

8/.  8s.,  r.  50/.  

Finsbury  Pk. — 16,  Coleridge-rd.,  u.t.  61  vrs  "e  r 

10/.  ios.,  r.  46/.  

Herne  Hill.— 27,  Railton-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  6/’ 

r*  3°^-  

„ By  Frank  Jolly  & Co. 

Millwall. — 52,  54,  and  56,  Malabar-st.,  u.t.  61  yrs. 


780. 


• 'FC  ~'T’  " 1’"“  ofarms  adjustably  fixed  on  the  dial- 
spindle  and  revolving  with  the  dial,  contact  springs  fixed  in 
the  paths  of  the  arms,  electrical  circuits  connecting  a 
source  of  electricity  through  the  spindle  and  the  spring!  to 
magnets  operating  a switch;  in  combination  with  the 
magnets  is  arranged  an  armature  to  swing  on  each  side  of 
a ve<-i^al  line  and  having  a weighted  arm  loosely  connected 
witf  t e switch  blades. 

S.iiE  — Producing  Boards,  &c.,  from  Round 
Timber  : A.  J.  / enow.—  The  log  is  first  split  into  pieces 
which  are  dried,  and  then  sawn  or  split  into  boards.P  The 
log  is  preferably  first  split  lengthwise  into  two  halves  bv  a 
circular  saw,  the  halves  are  dried  and  sawn  into  thin 
boards,  which  are  then  edge-sawn. 

Appliances  in  lieu  of  Rope  for  Lashing 
r P,?LES>  Ledgers,  &c.  : J.  C.  Mills  & P 

Lam/bell.—A  clip  or  its  equivalent,  roughened  inside 
provided  with  teeth,  is  fasfiioned  in  two  halv 


,056,  H. 
. Utilising 
, Clay  Ware, 


uimwm  moior  1 r c-'  — Sutherland,  Gas  Meters. 

yolving  dial  marked  with  hours,  a fixed  pointer  wreen’  Safe,ly  Lamps.  22,059,  F.  P.  J, 

1 « ml,  rf  1-,-  A...,  1 Waste  or  other  Heat  for  Drying  Bricki 

Cement,  Timber,  &c.  22,071,  J.  A.  Fleming'  Safety 

Devices  for  use  with  Electric  Cables.  22,078,  Dupuy  & 
Ray,  Street  Sweeping  Machines.  22,023,  M.  V.  Adel- 
berg,  Window-cleaner . 22,110,  J.  Schneeweiss,  Acetylene 
Generator.  22,117,  O.  Wheeler,  “ Fire-grates  that  Warm 
fresh  Air  for  Ventilating  Purposes.”  22,120,  Killick  & 
Cochran,  Combined  Safety  Steam  Cock  and  Door  Latch. 
22>i?3  and  22,127,  F.  W.  Stoddart,  Filters.  22,131 
A.  C.  Creamer,  Boundary  Fences.  22,141,  T.  Thomson 
Waterproof  Compositions  for  Roof-felts,  Panels,  Veneers’ 
&c.  22,144.  T.  N.  Robinson,  22,202,  J.  Anderson,  and 

22,235,  F.  H.  Keane,  Circular-saw  Guards.  22,146,  J.  T. 
Pearson,  Street  Watering  and  Cleansing.  22,146,  A.  Eadie 
Construction  of  Cupolas,  &c.  22,169,  L.  Carr,  Device  for 
Use  with  Windows.  22,175,  G.  Daws,  Controlling  the 
Position  of  Fanlights  and  Pivotted  Windows.  22,176, 
r-- iccui,  is  lasmonea  in  two  halves  to  p-raso  ur7  Bt0^r’  lightening  and  Joining  the  Strands  of 
the  pole  by  by  being  drawn  together  by  nuts  and  bolts  • to  Flirt  JraTr’  Guy  Eopes,  &c.  22,181,  Highfield  & Cater, 
this  clip  is  pivotted  another,  similarly  constructed  adapted  f Londucting  Mains.  22,190,  G.  Wilkinson, 

to  grasp  another  pole,  as  may  be  desired  ;by  anoK  F a"d  Switches.  22, ,97,  P.  Davies,’ 

arrangement  a hinged  clip  is  formed,  having  at  one  side  a l urnacesand  Kilns  for  Producing  Portland  Cement,  &c. 
socket  for  holding  one  end  of  the  ledger,  and  fitted  with  22'2°^  Lister  „ 


tightening  device,  the  socket  may  also  be  made  to  receive 
:he  bottom  of  another  pole,  and  underneath  the  socket 
s a bracket  or  arm  to  bear  against  the  pole’s  side  and 
itrengthen  the  socket. 

9,661.— Breaking-up  or  Cutting  Rocks,  Boulders. 
Stones,  or  EartHj  under  Water  or  on  Dry  Land  • 
F Eolmttz.— The  invention  developes  that  of  H.  C 
Lobintz,  No.  14,016  of  1886.  The  rock-cutter,  weighing 
10  tons  to  20  tons,  is  lifted  by  means  of  a winch  and 
vire  rope  and  then  allowed  to  fall  on  to  the  rock  ; for  sub- 
redgerS  W°rk  the  apparatus  may  be  carried  by  a barge  or 


2°3,  Lister,  & Taylor,  Slating“or  Covering  Roofs,  &c! 

4 ' J0  *y>  J°lner’s  and  Cabinet-maker's  Bit.  22,222 
f . G.  Paynter  Feeding  Coops.  22,227,  F.  W.  Smith 
Door  and  Gate  Stops.  22,233,  G.  Heaton,  Treatment  of 
Sewage  and  Impure  Waters.  22,240,  Eckstein  & Shoults, 
Automatical  Electrical  Cut-outs.  22,241,  W.  Tester 
Suspended  Roofs  with  Radiating  Ribs.”  22,242,  G a’ 
Kiefer  Artificial  Stone.  22,262,  H.  Rigby,  Expansion 
Geaf  f°r  Bridges,  Piers,  &c.  22,264,  W.  G.  Dawkins, 
Method  of  Preventing  a Line,  Cord,  See.,  from  Slipping 
Back  when  Drawn  Taught  Tsic].  22,272,  A.  D.  Williamson! 
Generating,  Punfying,  Storing,  and  Distributing  Acetylene 
Gas.  22,2^7,  Muller  & Gareis,  Automatical  Igniters. 
22>279>  I1  • G.  Maardt,  Continuously-operating  Kilns. 


, and  25,  Southili-s 
1 and  44,  Stean-st.,  1 


g.r.  8/. 

53  and  55,  Kerbey-s 
TT  55  yrs.,  g.r.  87.  ip 
Haggerston. — 40,  42, 

yrs.,  g.r.  gl. 

Ponder's  End.— 5,  6 to  20  (even),  21  to  29,  30,  32', 
and  34,  Nortbampton-rd.  ; 1 to  11  (odd) 
Alpha-rd.  ; and  1,  2,  and  3,  Suez-rd.,  u.t.  16 

yrs.,  g.r.  127I.  ios 

By  G.  B.  Smallpiece. 

Stratford.— 5,  Frederick-st.,  u.t.  58^  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 


232,  236,  and  238,  High-s 
■ no 1. 


6S  yrs.,  g.r.  36 1., 
, u.t.  65  yrs,  g.r. 


250,  252,  274,  and  306,  High- 

57/.,  r.  180 1. 

By  E.  & H.  Lumley. 

Piccadilly. — C 6,  The  Albany,  f.,  subject  to  a fee 

farm  rent  of  30/. 

By  Dkbenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
Sewardstone,  Essex.— Yardley  House,  and  14  a 

3r.  13  P.,  f- 

I wo  enclosures,  n a.  2 r.  35  p.,  f.  

Spencer’s  Farm,  17  a.  3 r.,  14  p.,  f. 

Manning’s  (otherwise  Yardley)  Cottage  arid  9 a. 

3 r.  31  p.,  f.,  r.  48/ 

A freehold  field,  4 a.  2 r.  4 p 

Chingford,  Essex.— Low-st.,  two  freehold  cot- 
tages, r.  15/.  

Low-st.,  Poultry  Cottage,  c.,  r.  15/ 

Enclosures  of  grazing  land,  9 a.  1 r.  29  p'  f.  . . 

Walworth. — 280,  Walworth-rd.,  c 

Clapton.— 105,  Clifton-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  5/..... 
Forest  Gate. — 251,  Ramsay-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.  g.r. 

5/-  5S 

256,  Ramsay-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s 

258,  Ramsay-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s 

Bishopsgate-st.  Without. — 92  to  96  (even),  area 
4,380  ft.,  a building  lease  for  81  yrs.,  at  per 

annum  

By  Segrave,  Browett,  & Taylor. 
Flitwick,  Beds.— The  Folly  Estate,  22  a.  1 r.  5 p. 

f.  (including  chalybeate  springs)  ’ 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Great  Yarmouth). 

Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk.— South  Quay,  Crane 

House,  f. 

October  26.— By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 
Highgate.— Shepherd’s  Hill,  The  Priory  Estate, 

2 r.  8 p.,  f. I( 

By  E.  Holsworth. 

Dalston. — 71,  73,  and  75,  Holly-st.,  u.t 

g. r.  61.  i— 


. iSl  JTS., 

„ , XT  . By  Harman  Bros. 

Stoke  Newington.— 80,  Kyverdale-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs., 

g.r.  61.  ios.,  r.  36/.  

77,  F arieigh-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  gl.,  e.r.  4 81.  . . 
73,  Cazenove-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  e.r.  85/. 
.By  Inman  & Co. 

Brixton. — Millbrook-rd.,  i.g.r.  31/.  ios.  u t 24 

By  E.  W.  Richardson  & Son. 

New  Southgate. — Rochester-ter.,  f.g.r. 's  39/.  ios. 
reversion  in  67  yrs.  (in  lots)  ’ 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


•Public  Library .............. 

•Fire  Brigade  Station 

•Designs  for  Alterations  to  Workhouse 


By  whom  Advertised 


Hull  Corp 5M.  301.  201 :Jan.  1.  99 

Bradford  Corp 1001.  501.  and  301.  . ..  Jan.  2 

Highworth  A Swindon  ! Particulars  of  J.  P.  Kirby,  I 
Union 42,  Cricklade-st.  dwinlou  1 No  date 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


• Paving  Works  - .. 

•Mason  and  Iron  and  Steel  Work  at 
Hotel,  Edinburgh  

•Boad  Making  and  Sewsr  Works 


By  whom  Req aired. 


Beckenham  U.D.C.  . 
Caledonian  By.  Co.  . 

W illesden  D.C 

do. 

Hitcbln  U.D.C 


Additions  to  Schools,  Crostflits, 

Btngley.  Yorks 

Brewery.  Elgin.  N.B — 

■School,  Ponty herein - Llanelly  Sch.  Bd 

Sewering  Streets,  Scotts  Green  ......  Dudley  T.  C. - 

Sewerage  Works,  Systc 


J.  A.  AngeU.CouncUOfflces  h 
Paddle  A Washington 
Brown,  8,  AUeyn-place, 

Edinburgh 

O.  O.  Robson,  Public  Office, 
Dyne-road,  KUburn.N.W.  > 
do. 

E.  W.  Mountford,  Archt. 

17,  Buckingham  - street, 

Strand,  W.C 1 

W.  B.  Minns,  Archt. 

Market-st.  Blugley 

G.Sutli“rland,  Archt.  Elgin 
J.  B.  Morgan.  Archt.  New- 

rosd,  Llanelly  

J.  Gam  mage,  Boro.  Surv. 
Tow  1 " " 


Waterworks,  Ac.  Humford  Mill  - 
Fire  Station,  Bucklngham-street 
Addition  to  Croft  House,  Alnmoutli 
Additions  to  Inn,  Warn  ham,  near 
Stores,  Morley,  Yi 

donsbi 
tails. 

Additions  to  Workhouse,  Chatham 
Schools,  Radford  .. 


Ireland  

■Granite  Setts  (500  t 
•Portland  Cement  . 


1,  Leicester  ..  Barrow-on-SoarR.D.C.  I 8irapson  A Harvey.  Eogr. 

Horsefalr-«t.  Leicester 
City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  ; 
K.  T.  Hayes.  C.E.  Town 

Hall 

0.  D.  Foreter,  Council 

Offices  

City  Archt.  Municipal-  1 
bldgs.  Cork  Hill  .... 

M.  T.  Wilson,  Archt. 

Alnwick  

C.  H.  Burstow,  Archt.  6. 

W*st-st.  Horsham  . ... 
G.  B.  Clevg.  Archt.  2,  Peel- 


Bedlingtonahire  U.D.C. 

Dublin  Corp.  

M isaea  Scott .......... 

Indus.  Co-op.  Soo.Ltd. 


Coventry  Sch.  Bd. . . .. 


Rathlown  Union 

Church  (Lancs. | U.D.C. 
Hackney  Y estry ...... 


Banking  Premises,  Thtrsk  

Cast  Iron  Pipes  and  Laying,  Ham 
Widening  Bridge,  ciegg-streac,  Old-} 


Yorks.BankingCo.Ltd. 


Conservatory,  Corporation  Park  

Kentish  Flints  (1,200  cubic  yards) . . . 

House,  Ac.  Llandovery.  Wales 

Fifteen  Houses,  Phillip-st.  Loodon- 

Street  Works .. — . 

•Well  Boring  

Farm  Buildings,  Yate  Bank,  near 

Blackburn 

Offices,  Fire  Station,  Ac ... 


Workhouse  Staircase,  Ac 

Foundry,  Ac.  Keighley  ..  ..  ►. 

Steel  and  Iron  Bridges,  East  Harling, 

Ac .. 

Pumping  Station  ....... 

Rebuilding  White  Hart  Inu.Exmoutb 

Market 

Paving,  Flagging,  Ac.  Thornton-st  ... 

Drainage  WorkB,  Sterry-road,  Gower- 

Water  Supply  Works,  Crosshlll  .. 

•Fourteen  Shelters  at  Asylum,  Bexley  L.C.C.  (Asylums  Com. 


Blackburn  Corp.  „ . . . . 
Southend-on-Sea  Corp. 


Batley  T.C.  - 

Heneford  Union 


Altrincham  U.D.C.  . 
Birmingham  Union  . 


T.  Radford 

Launceston  T.C. .. 
Dewsbury  Corp.  .. 

Llangyfelach  (Glam.) 

R.D.C - 

Ayrshire  O.C.  . . 


J.  Perry,  Archt.Buckie, N.B. 


. et.  Roc 
G.  A I.  Steaue.  Archt. 
22,  Little  Park-street, 

Coventry  

J.  D.  Cope.  Union  Offices, 

Loughllnstown 

Surveyor,  Council  Offices 
J.  Lovegrove.  Town  Hall, 

Hackney.  N.E 

C.O.  Blaber.C.E.  Brighton 
T.  Townend,  jun.  Archt. 

Rochdale  - 

Bedford  A Kiteon,  Archt. 
12.  East-parade.  Leeds  . . 
.eslte  A Reid.  Engr.  72a, 
George-st.  Edinburgh  .. 
Eugioeer.  Great.  Central 
Railway,  London  - road, 
8tation.  Manchester 
W.  Htubhs,  C.E.  Municipal 

Offices 

. Fidler,  C.E.  Clarence- 


O.  J.  Kirby,  Surv.  Market- 
place, Batley 

'.  J.  Sworder.  Union 

Offices,  Hertford 

lames  A Green.  Archt.  65, 
Northgate.  Blackburn 

HindleA  Davenport,  Archt. 

Altriucham 

dr.Ward.  Archt.  Paradise- 

street.  Birmingham  

larber,  H.  pkinaou  A Co. 
Archt.  North-st.  Keighley 
T.  H.  B.  Healop,  C.E.  Nor- 
wich ....  - 

J.  Manaergh.  C.E.  5, 
Victoria-street,  8.W 

P.  Sherwin,  Archt.  Man- 
chester-st.  Exmnuth  ... 

O.  B.  Peter,  Archt.  Lann- 

Dearden,  Boro.  Surv 


•Bridge,  Approaches,  Road  Making, 
•Bridge  Approaches,  Ac.  over  Railway 

Alterations,  Ac.  to  Schools.Treherbert, 

Glam 

Post  Office,  Arbroath,  N.B 

Offices,  Albert-street  


Executive  Committee 


Towi 

J.  Thomas.  C.E.  32,  FlBher- 


21,  Whitehall  - place, 

S.W 

Wlgg,  Oliver,  A Hudson, 
80.  Leman-st.  E.  ........ 

do. 

J.  Rees.  Archt.  Hillside 

Cottage,  Pentre  

Secretary,  Storey's  Gate, 

London,  S.W 

R.  Walker.  Archt.  17, South 

Mall.  Cork 

R.  B.  Pratt,  Archt.  County 
Bauk  House.  Elgin.... 

T.  J.  Trowsdale,  Sur 
Council  Offices  . . 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials, 


By  whom  Required. 


Belfast  HarbourComrs. 


Calvert,  Embankment,  Ac.Woodlanda) 

Vale  Estate.  Ryde  .. ] 

Fish  Market  and  Offices,  Hayes  .....  1 

Sewers,  Ac. .... 

Guernsey  Granite,  Kerbing,  Ac.. . „ .. 
•Making-up  Roads 

•Supply  and  Laying  of  York  PavLug  - 

•surface  Water  Drainage  . 

•Temp<*ary  Isolation  Hospital 

•Kerbing,  Tar  Paving,  Ac.  . . .. 

•Paving  and  Maklng-np  Roads  ........ 

Additions  to  Schools,  Holbrook, 

Suffolk — 

Street  Works,  Back  Streets 


Hertford  Corp. ........ 

Dover  T.C. .. ........  — 

Tottenham  U.D.C.  ~. 


Lewisham  Board  of 
Plumatead  Vestry  . . _ 


Tynemouth  R.D.C.  — 
Supply,  Castle  Eden  Colliery „ , EasiDgton  R.D.C.  — 


Waterworks,  Eglwyswrw,  Cardigan  .. 
Additions  to  Business  Premises 

Church.  St.  Job As." Driffield!  Y01 
Public  Hall,  Pitlochry,  N.B.  .. . . . 
Rebudding  Royal  Oak  Inn,  Maryport 
Additions  to  Schools,  Barrasford 

Chapel,  Armley,  Leeds  

New  Road  „ .... ...... .. ...... . 


Protection  Works,  Beeaton  Regis 

Bheringham  

Filters,  Subways,  Ac.  

School,  Pontlottyu  ....... 

•Laundry  Receiving  Room  at  Hospital 
•Enlargement  of  Oldhurn  Post  Office 

•Enlargement  to  School  ............ 

Bowers  (20,000  yds.) 

Sewerage  Works  

Pipe  Sewer 

School.  Rhiwfawr,  8.  Wales  ....... 

•Reconstruction  of  Sanitary  Arrange- 

•Additious  and  Alterations  (consider- 
able) to  School  Premises 

•So wage  Disposal  

•Additions  to  Hospital 

Residence,  Utley 

Three  Pairs  Cottages,  Wakes  Colne, 

Eisex  - 

ud  StsbllDg,  Queen's  Bridge, 


Belfas 


Alterations,  Ac.  Shandon  Bar,  Bell 
Two  Shops,  Ac.  Armside,  Kendal  . 
Residence,  Bradford,  Yorks.  . . ... 

Alterations,  Ac.  Valley  Inn,  Dri 

llngton,  Yorks  

Alterations.  Ac.  Sun  Inn,  Dalton. 

Ulverston 

Street  Sewers,  Ac.  Eccleshlll,  Bradford 


St.  Dogmell's  R.D.C... 
Style  A Gerrleh ........ 


Maryport  Brewery  Ltd. 


Abertillery  (Mon.) 

U.D.C 

Erpiugbam  R.D.C 

Ashton  • under  - Lyne 

Corp 

Qelligaer  Sch.  Bd 

Metropolitan  Asylums 

Board  

Comrs.  H.M.  Works 

Busliey  S.B .. 

East  Retford  Corp.... 
Thame  U.D.C... 

Stourbridge  Main 

Drainage  Board 
Llanguicke  Sch.  Bd. 

Lambeth  Gdns 

Govrs.  James  Allen's 
Girls'Sohools.Dulwich 
Aylesbury  U.D.C.  .... 

Bromley  A Beckenham 
Joint  Hospital  Bd.  .. 


C.  P.  Wool  ........ 


Maeardle  A Cl 
J.  Jennings  . 
E.  Nelson  „ . 


Tend,  rs 
to  be 
delivered. 


Harbour 

i.*  'st'. 


r.  I.  Bait.  . 

Thoinas-st.  Ryde  - 
S'.  Harpur,  C.E.  Toi 

Hall  

f.  H.  Jevons,  C.E.  Hert- 


E.  W.  Knocker,  Castle  Hill 


do. 


Nov.  14 
Nov.  15 


do. 


do. 


Roads,  Sewers. 

Lutou 

Business  Premie 
Harrogate 

Workhouse  Infirmary 


Downs  Estate, 
Princes  - street. 


lusineis  Premises,  High  - street 

Chesterfield  

tloek  of  Houses,  FailB-road,  Belfast. 


..  A P.  Hartley  ...... 


Batley  Sch.  Bd.  ...... 


Mrs.  M'llTeuny  .. 


Surveyor,  Council  Offices 

C.  J.  Guyyon,  Town  Hall, 

Wood  Green,  N 

Sur.  Dept.  Board's  Offices, 
Catford,  S.E.  .. 

W.  C.  Gow,  Vestry  Hall, 
Maxey-rd.  Plumstead  .. 

E.  F.  Bisshop,  Archt.  32. 
Museum-street.  Ipswich  , do. 

J.  Waters,  C.E.  Long  ; 
Benton.  Tynemouth  ....  1 ‘{4J0. 

D.  Balfour  A Son,  C.E.  3,- 

St.  Nicholas  • buildings 
Newcastle  ^‘o-.3’ 

D.  Davies.  Couucil  Offices.  ^do. 

F.  Batti.  Archt.  Crowi 
chmbro.  Salisbury 

Hicks  A Oh  arlewood.  Archt. 

The  Vicarage,  Driffield  . . 

J.  Bruce  A Son.  Archt. 

Dundee  ...... 

C.  Eigleifleld,  Archt. 

Maryport 

Armstrong  A Knowlee. 

Archt.  Xewca«tle-on-Tyne 

W.Hanstock  A Sou,  A ‘ 
Branch-rd.  Batley  . 

J.  Me  Bean,  Eogr.  1,  King- 

st.  Abertillery  

W.Jaffrey,Eogr.3,V  c-.oria- 
st.  Westminster,  S.W. 

J.  T.  Earnshaw.O.E.Town 

Hall  

James  A Morgan,  Archt. 

Cardiff 

A.  A C.  Harston,  15. 

Leadenhall-st.  EC 

J.  Flew,  11,  Popplewell- 
chuibrs.  Market-street, 

Bradford  

W.  H.  Syme,  4,  High-st. 

Watford  

J.C.  Melliss.C.E.  264,  Gres- 
ham House. Old  Broad-st.E.C 
Taylor. Sous,  A Co.  6 
Great  George-st.  1 
W.  Fiddian,  Surv.  Town 

Hall 

I W.  W.  Williams,  Archt. 

63.  Wind-st.  8wau3ea  .. 

Office*.  Brook-at.  Keuning- 

A.  J.  Gale,  Serjeants’  Inn, 

| Fleet-st 

W.  F.  Taylor  l 

1 Aylesbury  

. J.  Ladds.  7,  Doughty-st. 

Meckleuburgh-sq.  W C. . . 

I J.  Judaon  A Moore,  Archt. 

: Keighley.... 

J.  W.  Start,  Aicht,  Col- 
I cheater  ......... 

W.  J.  Moore.  Archt.  Ann- 

at.  Belfast 

do. 

J.  Stalker.  Archt.  Kendal 
J.  Jackson.  Archt.  Barry- 

st.  Bradford  . . — 

A.  D.  Kaye.  Archt.  71, 

Albion-at.  Leeds  

8ettlo  A Fanner,  Archt. 

UlverBton  . . • 

J.  Crawshaw,  8urv 
View,  Eecleabill 
A.  R.  Bird,  The  Downs, 

Luton - 

Bland  A Bowu,  Archt. 

Harrogate 

W.  H.  Ward,  Archt. 
Paradi“e-st.  Birmingham 
; J.  J.  Wilson,  Sch.  Bd. 

Offices  . 

W.  C.  Jackson,  Archt. 

1 Chesterfield  I 

W.  J.  Moore.  Archt.  Ann- 
! street,  Belfast  .... 


Dec.  1 
Dec.  17 
No  date 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment, 


•Assistant  Sanitary  Inspector  . . . 


•Clerk  of  Works  . . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


WLUesden  U.D.C.  . 


1.500  per  annum 

1501.  per  annum  and  resi- 

31.  10s.  per  week.. ...... . . 


AppUca- 
be  Jn. 


Nov.  19 
Nov.  21 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  art  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vl.  vlll.  it  xxi.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviil.  xix.  it  xxi. 


By  R.  Tidey  & Son. 

Highbury. — 107,  Highbury  New  Pk.,  u.t.  51  yrs., 

g.r.  6/.,  e.r.  90/. £i,' 

De  Beauvoir  Town.— 96,  Buckingham-rd.,  u.t.  26i 

yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  e.r.  38/.  

By  A.  Aldridge  & Co. 

Shaftesbury  Avenue. — 2,  Denman-st.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  50/.,  e.r.  250/. 

By  Wm.  Weston  (at  Paddington). 

Bayswater. — 21 1,  213,  and  215,  Westbourne-grove, 

u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  is.,  r.  150/.  i, 

49,  Artesian-rd.,  u.t.  47^  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  3S/.  . . 

By  Balch  & Bai.ch  (at  Camden  Town). 

Kentish  Town. — 63,  Clarence-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r. 

'J:  r.  36/. 


39,  Castle-rd.,  u.t.  36^  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  e.r.  40/. 

36,  Patshull-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  84,  r.  48/. 

6,  Alma-st.,  u.t.  25I  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  

By  Wood,  Furness,  & Co.  (at  Brentford). 

Brentfoid. — 100,  High-st.,  f.,  r.  39/.  10s 

104,  High-st.,  f.,  r.  26/.  

The  Ham,  freehold  stabling,  r.  20/.  12s 

By  Alfred  Richards  (at  Tottenham). 
Tottenham.— 5 and  7,  Paignton-rd.,  u.t.  71$  yrs., 

g.r.  10/. 

23  to  41  [odd),  and  41a,  Chinton-rd.,  u.t.  91  yrs., 

g-r-  44^- 

63  to  85  (odd),  Shrubbery -rd.,  u.t.  gi  yrs.,  g.r. 
Shrubbery-rd.,  &c.,  two  plots  of  building  land,  f. 


68  to  74  (even),  Shrubbery-rd.,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r. 

16/. .6540 

Enfield  Highway.— 1 to  10,  Brimsdown-cottages, 

u.t.  89*  yrs.,  g.r.  52/.  10s — Soo 

By  Bentley  & Sons  (at  York). 

Full  Sutton,  Yorks. — Freehold  farmhouse  and 

203  a.  2 r.  34  p 5>6oo 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rentid ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &C. 


Nov.  5,  i8q8.1 


THE  BUILDER 


4i9 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


Greenheart,  B.G. 

vy.  ■ n - ,t0“  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Toak,  E.I load  10/10/0  15/10/0 

1/9/0  3/0/0 
5/0/0 


Sequoia,  U.S.ft.cu. 

Ash  Canada,  load  3/15/0 

Birch  do 3I1010  5/10/0 

Er.  ud 0 4/10/0  5/10/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac. . 3/15/0  4/15/0 

°%k‘  d° 2/2/6  4/3/6 

Canada  4/2/6  6/c/o 

Pino,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  yellow  ....  4/3, 6 6/0/0 

Lath,  Dantae.faUj  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  </0/o  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

*c- 1°8 4/15/0  6/5/0 

Odessa,  crown....  4/15/0  6/5/0 

Deals,  Finland 
rodAiststdioo  9/S/0  9/15/° 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 9/5/0  9/15/0 

Do.  Riga  7/15/0  8/iS/o 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  . . . . n/5/0  13/15/0 

Do.  2nd  yellow.  10/5/0  11/15/0 

p°-  ?hite 9/5/0  1 1/5/0 

Swedish  g/5/0  16/c/o 

White  Su  ....  10/5/0  17/10/0 
Canada.  Pine  rst  18/0/0  24/10/0 
Do.  do.  2nd  ....  13/0/0  16/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  Ac.  6/0/0  9/10/0 
Do.  Spruce,  rst  8/io/o  lo/ro/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 

*nd  • 7/o/o  8/10/0 

New  Brunswick  7/0/0  8/0/0 

Battens  all  kinds  5/0/0  16/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 

FtUJ  to-  prep. 

oa?.°&d :::::::: 

Other  qualities— 

Cedar.  Cuba,  ft. 

Honduras,  Ac. 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican,  do.  do. 

Tobasco,  do.  do. 

Honduras,  do.  , ,w 

Box,  Turkey,  ton  4/0/0  15/0/0 

R°se',Rio  7/0/0  14/0/0 

Bahia  „ 6/00  13/0/0 

Satin,  St  Doming.  0/0/5  0/1/0 


9/9  16/3 
c/8/3  o/'3/3 
6/6  7/a 


U 6i 


„ . TIMBER  ( continued I. 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/9  0/2/0 

Walnut.  Italian  ..  0/0/3  S/0/7 

. METALS. 

Iron-Pig.  in  Scot- 

■Wi”Ws 

In  Wales  5/15/0  s/I7/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 
in  London 6/5/0  7/10/0 

Copper — British 

cake  and  Ingot  58/1/0  58/15/0 
Best  selected  ..  58/15/0  59/5/0 
?feitrone-'  51/0/0  65/0/c 


Co^hEn  3 awnd  additions  ‘0  the  brewery  at 

Quantities  by  Mr.  «-»  *• 

Adelphi.  W.c.  : 

Peters  A Son  

Cropley 


1 Mellor,  17,  Buckingham-st 


chili  bars 54  &„ 

Yellow  M.L.  lb.  5d. 
Lead  — p 1 g 
Spanish  ....ton  13/12/6 


sS-t 


English  

bands 13/1 5/0 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft 
and  upwards  ..  24/17/6 

p‘Pe 15/7/6 

INC-  English 

Vieille  Mon-  ^ 5 

t?K"e 38/5/0  0/0/0 

Spelter  24/10/034/15/0 

Tin— Straits  ....  83/1/3  0/0/0 

Australian 83/13/9  84/1/3 

English  Ingots..  S5/15/0  86/15/0 

g*Sca  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Billiton  c/0/0  a/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  17/17,6  0/0/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 24/10/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  ....  21/15/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseea,  English 

»4/o/o  0/0/0 

Do.  Brown  33/10/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ret  ..  15/0/0 

9leine 17/0/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3 

Do.  Black  0/5/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/18/0  0/0/0 

Turpentine  26/15/0  27/0/0 


18/0/0 

0/7/6 

0/6/6 


TENDERS. 

ehfC?JrTUn!5ationSJ  for,  lnsertion  tinder  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  ui 
S&SV*?  10  **  Thursdays.  N.B.-We  cannot 

IiuWish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments oi  lenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
Aioo  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.]  R 

rpS.?^AS.T,iTAuCepte?  for  the  construction  of  a covered  concrete 
reservoir  at  the  Horseshoe.  Ballysillan.  Mr.  Achescn  Ferpi 
surveyor,  35.  Royal-avenue.  Belfast :-  retgl 

Jacob  W.  Lester,  Milewater-road,  Belfast -...£935! 


•••  3.757  | James  2,370 

V^enrine°^d>Iw:-THf'i^It'I^— ^ Accepted  for  making-up  Byron.  1 rent  Bros 

^aienune  and  K.ngsheld-roads,  for  the  Urban  Distncc  Council.  I Brown  & Kruse 
QuantTtiesbylur'veyo":-  ' C°UnCl1  0ffiCeS'  Harrow. 

G.  Wimpey  A Co  , Hammersmith,  W j£t,3i4  o 7 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  ‘‘Coach  and 
Horses  public  house,  High-road,  Leyton,  E„  for  Mr.  Harry 
Johnson.  Mr.  Henry  Poston,  architect,  39.  Lombard-street  — 

Brown  & Kruse £705  I G.  E.Todd  & Co.*  £659 

Trent  Bros 673  | « Accepted.  5 

™.hulNiD0N'T,ForJalte,ations  30,3  additions  to  the  “ King's  Head  " 
'‘ouf  • Broadway.  Stratford,  E..  for  Mr.  Percy  Biiggs.  Mr. 
Henry  Poston,  architect.  39,  Lombard-street 

1 rellt  Bros £M37  I G.  E.  Todd  & Co.*  .£1,375 

1.433  I • Accepted. 


LONDON.-For  tl 


Lee‘  for  the  Commissioners 


of  H.M.  Works  Public  Bui'dings: 

Thomas  & Edge „ £2.297  I T.  J.  Barden .£2,05o 

Merredew  A Wort  1,97.-, 

General  Builders,  Ltd.*  . . 1,950 
• Accepted, 


— - -j'.  i-uMi  > estry,  Middlesex.  Mr. 
nariey  Heckford,  \ estry  Surveyor.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Williams 
Mellor,  17.  Buckingham-street.  Adelphi,  W.C.  :— 

C° £3.9:2  o I Thomas  & Edge  £2.751  o 

MowlemACo 2.858  0 | Wood  5. 2 ™ 5 o 

Jennings — ....  2.790  0 | Finch  & Co .'  2,585  o 

General  Builders,  Ltd.  2,55.1  o 


W.  H.  Lorden  & Son  . . , 
Balaam  Bros. 

W.  Martin. . . 


Shurmur  . . 


Bull  . 


2,767  i' 


bo^^^M^T0^-TI;0r,he  erection  °{  the  Connaught-road 
p r um.''  5 . the  L,„"  ehampton  School  Board.  Mr.  Gordon 
P.  G.  Hills,  architect,  4,  Adam-street.  Adelphi.  London.  Quantities 


by  Mr.  C.  A.  Bassett-Smith. 
Longley  A Co. 

W.  Wallis 

A.  Burrell 


_ Jolm-street,  Adelphi,  London  : — 

£4.863  I L infield  A Son  £4, 05c 

4.597  Snewln  Bros  • 


interpal  and  external  painting  works  and  sundry 
repairs  at  the  Norwood  Public  Library,  South  Norwood.  Mr. 


Sidney  R.  J.  Smith,  architect:- 

Langton  Todd £249  o c 

E.  1 . Folley  127  .7 

w L 


W.  Homett 

T-  Hewett 
W.  Hobbs 


Accepted. 

m°NDfnrN.h“^°nr,  k°“  r?/  t7,elve  cottages,  Winchmore  I Bros."  ..W 

ill.  I\..  lor  rh»  Southgate  Urban  District  Council " " 

" C.  Collins -..£3.036 

T.  W.  Brown 2937 


H.  Wood 

C.  J.  Newby  Bros. . 
Jennings  & GrenLll 


General  Builders,  Ltd.  £ico 

, -■  1 B.  E Nightingale 98  1 

i o|E.  Petty .. 95 

) o B.  Bristowe  89 

) o Lever  & Sons 82 

1 0 | F.  W.  Harris  77 

1 o j Buckeridge  Bros., 

i 0 Kensington*  73 

■ o I Drew,  Swanston,  A Co.  70  t 

Accepted. 


3.043  . 


k-,Ifn?,^,DS/N'7FOxr.al;f.raSionsj‘nd  add't>ons  to  Edinburgh  House, 
Kiloum.  W„  for  Mr.  R.  Beardall.  Messrs.  TreadweU  A Martin 
MnleCtS'  p Wa.terloo-Piace,  S.W.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Williams 
Mellor.  17,  Buckingham-street.  Adelphi.  W.C.  :- 
McBain  . £3.034  o I Melbourne  £=821  0 

Ityte&'sm": gg  


B^'?i,u?0N'-Acctpt5d  for  ,he  e,ect‘on  of  a block  of  flats  al 
Franklin  s-,ow.  to  be  known  as  "Burton  Court."  for  Mr.  A.  J. 

architect,  151,  Paimerston-buildings, 

hv  Mr  U . . ..  1 1 _ 


ixternal  painting 


LONDON.— For  intt 

repairs  at  the  Tate  Library.  South  Lambeth! 

Smith,  architect  :— 

ba"£B?n  Todd  £624  ooll  Bragg  & Sons 279 

Hnckin  ....  46011  o|j.  Crossley  ->k, 

J.  Dorkuig  A-  Sons  ..  450  o o I B.  E.  Nightingale 

H.  J.  Barnett 391  - It 

W.  Homett 37, 

De  long  & Co 370 


Sanderson.  Mr.  Paul  Hoffm  _j.i  . „„„waluu.uuuuu 

'oad-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by 'Mr.JH.*wiliramsUMeUor! 


Buckingham-street.  Adelphi,  W.C.  :• 


"eW  inlotnel  fittings  to  the  Old  Shades 
X 0ss' Jor  Mess,s  AnstUs  & Buckler  Messrs. 

Treadwell  £.  Martin,  architects.  2,  Waterloo-place,  S.'" 

" " Buckingham-st! 


E.  J.  Folley , 

Waring  & Sons 344  , 

T.  Lapthorne  A-  Co.  339  1 
Graham  & Banks  ....  337  1 
General  Builders,  Ltd.  290  i 
Vigor  & Co 284  , 


T.  Emmett  „ 

F.  W.  Harris  219  o 

Woolaston  Bros 2,6  o i 

Drew.  Swanston,  & 

Buckeridge  Bros., Ken-  3 

sington* ,89  o . 

T.  Hewett  153  10  o 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  internal  and  external  painting  works  and  sundry 
repairs  at  the  Duraing  Library,  South  Lambeth.  Mr.  Sidney  R.  J 
Smith,  architect :—  1 J 


ckler,  , Messrs.  H.  J.  Bartlett'."!.'.'.'.': 


by^Mr.  H.  Williams  Mellor. 

Aritiil  & Co £3.392  I Wripht  A-  Cn  r~  -o.  I General BuU’de«,LtcL  30c 

Ashby  Bros £33%  F l?H&FCHiggs':::.:;:;£23:^4 ! Aons'  ' 

Atkinson  A-  Co.. 3, ,36  | Waring  & Sons  


Co.  . 


nrem;^fm^Sc7E?'TAf‘Lepted  al,erat'ons  and  additions  tc 
1 ilfhjtreet.  Berkhamsted,  for  Messrs.  Ind.  Coope,  & Co. 

Ltd.  ^Nlessrs.  Harrington  & Ley,  architects.  ic8,  Fenchurdi-street, 

H.  & J.  Matthews,  Berkhamsted  £364  1 6 


BO'NESS.  N.B. — Accepted  for  the  executioi 
within  the  burgh,  for  Bo  ness  Police  Commissi 
L-awrie,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Burgh  Chambers,  Bo  ne 
the  surveyor:  — 

The  Bowden  Lime  Company.  Bo  ness  


1 of  street  works 
oners.  Mr.  J.  P. 
ss.  Quantities  by 

•••£3«5  *8  6 

I Tar  Macadant . 

Wb urghValker  * S°DS'  35,  Freder*ck  street,  Edin- 


99  9 9 


BURTON-QN-TRENT.-For  erection  of  hous 


Mr.  J.  R.  Ewers. 
Burton-on-Trent  :— 
Bottrill  & Alvey  . . . 


, Thomas  Jenkins,  archite.t,  35,  Hij 

• • -£439  5 I R-  Kershaw  

..  40,  o I G.  Kennard* 

••  39<  o|  'Accepted. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.— For  alterations  to  shop  in  High-street 

3/  H^hrstreer  ?,V^nL'raTed-  , Th-om«  frchuect, 

36-  High-street.  Burton-on-Trent.  Quantities  by  the  architect  — 
H.  Edwaros  (accepted  with  additions)  


r sanitary  w 


LONDON  —For  the  entire  redralnage  and  nev 
and  fittings  to  the  Aichway-road  Infirmary,  Highgate.  lor  me 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Holbom  Union!  Air.  H.  Williams 
Mellor,  surveyor.  17.  Buckingham-street.  Adelphi.  W.C.  : — 

Adanis 37*  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  prime  cost  of 

c.  . „ _ the  priced  schedule  of  prices. 

Finch  & Co 35  per  cent.  do.  do.  do 

Shurmur. 33}  per  cent.  do.  do.  do! 

Barrett  A Power  25  percent.  do.  do.  do. 

M inter  17*  per  cent.  do.  do.  do. 

Reason 17!  per  cent.  no.  do  rln 

H.  Wall  & Co...  15'  per  cent.  do.  do!  do! 


....  . Vigur&  Co". 

■980  J Crossley  

I T.  Lapthorne  A Co... 


cc°rD»N'TFrr  rebuilding  of  Nos.  61  and  62.  Houndsditch. 
E.C.,  for  Mr.  J.  Farquharson.  Mr.  G.  Sparks. 

H.  Wi"*'’'”'  u.ii—  . 


o o I Waring  A Sons 

o o | Woolaston  Bros 

o o F.  W.  Harris 

o 0 | T.  Emmett 

o o I Buckeridge  Bros., 

0 0 I Kensingion* 

0 0 | T.  Hewitt  

Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  

Fulham,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poorol  s inanover- 

SEquareiUnion.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect,  57.  Moorgate-street, 
John  Allen  A Son  .. 


A Co... 

oeoige  Wade  

Barrett  A Power 

Foster  A Dicksee  

F.  T.  Chlnchen  

H.  Wall  A Co 


--£■> 


10.996 


General  Builders  ....... 

Marriage  A Co 

Lole  A Lightfoot  

Spencer  Santo  A Co.  . . . 

I’attinson  A Son  

Balaam  Bros 

C.  Gray  Hill  (accepted)  . 


.£10.703 
■ 10.300 
10,231 
9.96i 
9,628 
9.530 
9.275 


■ J2ESL-, -JSSSA  ££Sr„?&.  gas  a** 


Patman  A Fotheringham  £3,913  I Ashby  Bros 

Ashby  A-  Homer  2.84 1 K iliby  A Gav  ford  .' 

Lole  A Lightfoot  2,798  | McCormick  A Sons 


.£2.705 
. 2.625 
2.596 


For  the  erection  of  stabling,  ham  and  bacon  stores.  I 
s house,  Ac.,  at  Gravel-lane,  E.C.,  lor  Mr.  J.  Sainsbury.  1 


LONDON.- 
caietaker's  he 

Mr.  Ernest  Carritt.  architect. 

Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Williams 
Adelphi,  W.C.  :— 

J°bnsoo  A Co.  ...  £11.833  I F.  A H.  F.  Higgs £1 

,t,8o7  Patman  A Fotheiingham  1 

.640  Rider  A Son  . . . . 1 

.593  1 Smith  A Sons n 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  painting  a 
House.  Hampstead:—  ^ K 

General  Builders,  Limited  


Buckiogham-sti 


Beer  A Gash  . , 

Ashby  Bros 

Hunt  A Son  


BURTON-ON-TRENT. -Accented  for  erection  of  house  at 
Swadlincote,  for  Mr.  Norman  E.  Cooke.  Mr.  Thomas  Jenkins 
architect':—5'  Hlgh-Street‘  Burton-on-Trent.  Quantities7 by  the 
Ed.  Chamberlain r,. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.  - Accepted  for  block  of  stables 
Srictoria-crescent,  fur  Mr.  diaries  Swain.  M-  t..  . 

architect.  35.  High-street,  Burton-on-Trent  :— 


Harlow  A Wallis  . 


Thomas  Jenkins. 

£350 

~ ' Acecpted  for  addition  to  shop  at 
Wmsinll,  for  the  Burton-on-Trent  Co-operative  Society.  Limited 
Mr  Thomns  Jenkms,  architect,  35.  High-street,  burton  - on! 

K^ry - x 


,CA^LE'^^  eKcti,0B  a lodge,  the  Sauceries.  for  the 
orDo ration.  Mr.  H.  C.  Marks.  C.E..  36.  Fisher-street,  Carlisle, 


LONDON'.— For  the  erection  of  an  underground 
Old-street,  City-road,  for  the  St:  Luke's  Vestry, " Middlesex. 
Harley  Heckford,  C.E  . Vestry  Surveyor.  Quantities  by  Mr. 

”*"■ — *»—•-<—■- , Adelphi,  W.C. :— 

• £3.498 


H.  Williams  Mellor, 
Finch  A Co. 
Shunnur.... 


7.  Buckingham-st 

£3.895  I Jennings 

3.772  | Davies  . 


2.375 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  “ Gienthome,"  The  Bishop's- 
avenue,  Finchley.  N..  for  Mr.  J.  Sainsbury.  Mr.  Ernest  Carritt. 
architect,  57.  Lincoln's  Inn-fields.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Williams 
Mellor.  17.  Buckingham-street.  Adelphi.  W.C.  :— 

Ashby  Bros £4.963  I McCormick  A Sons £4.484 

Brown  A Co 4.784  Grover  A Son  4,471 

Johnson  A Co 4,538  J 


LONDON. — For  repairs,  all 
Bemard-street,  Russell-square, 
Holliday  A Greenwood.. .£977  1 

Lawrence  qc8 

Clarke  A Mannock 887 


rations,  and  additions  to  No.  55, 
/.C.  Mr.  Oscar  Hall,  architect  :— 

Kilby £875  o 

E.  Houghton  A Son  ....  714  o 
| Williams  A Camall 680  o 


NEWTON  FERRERS  (Devon).— For  the  erection  of  a villa. 
River  Yealm  Budding  Estate.  Newton  Feirers,  Devon.  Mr  j 
Fold.  C.E.,  1,  Geoige-street.  Plymouth  1 

J.  Paynter,  Plymouth -£832  15  o 

RAMSGATE.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a refuse  destructor 
and  other  buildings,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  T.  G.  Taylor, 
Borough  Suiveyor.  Broad-street,  Ramsgate  :—  ' 

Horsfall  Furnace  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  Park-lane,  Leeds  £7.245 


Residential  Club,  for  Hamoden  House,  Limited.  Messrs.  Salter, 
Issott,  A Salter,  architects,  Phienix-street,  St.  Pancras.  N.  W.  : — 

J.  S.  Elmore,  Biixton  £505  10 

Electric  Light  Fittings. 

C.  J.  Smith,  King-street,  Regent-street  90  o 


E.  J.  Hill  . 
G.  Hill  A S 


Quantittes  by  City  Surveyor 

Beaty  Bros £741 

R.  Little  721 

W.  Lattimer  684 

J.  H.  Reed 699  . 

(All  of  Carlisle  J 
[Surveyor  s estimate,  £646  18s.  7d.] 


£d79  o 

— — Sons  667  16 

Uaing.  Denton- 

street*  (accepted)  . . 654  12 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  new  road  and  sewer  thro 
land  adjoining  the  " Pigeons  " public-house,  Romford-road.  St 
ford,  E . for  Messrs.  Savul  Bros.,  Limited.  Mr.  Henry  Poston, 
veyor,  39,  Lombard-street  :— 

John  Mowlem  A Co £",378  I Geo.  Bell  £, 

ThiminiHin,,  3.C98  John  Jackson* 


RUTHIN.— Accepted  for  addition.. 

and  erection  of  schools,  for  the  Governors  of  the  County  School  l< 
=>'  Hughes,  architect.  Denbigh  :— 

Denbigh  £1.125 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £r,c8s.] 

SALTBURN.— For  the  erection  of  sto 
Stead,  C.E..  County  Surveyor,  Northallertc..  — 

Thos.  Dickinscn  ...  .£2,200  0 o 1 W.  Blackburn £1,167  17 

J°s- Bentley. 1.500  o 0 A.  Aikinson  A Co., 


s.  Ac.,  to  house,  Brynhyfryd. 


s bridge.  Mr.  .Walker 


1,250  ■ 


935  1 


SOUTH  SHIELDS.  — 

mortuary,  and  alterations  tc  ....  ouuiu  ouicius. 

Mr  Henry  Grieves,  architect.  Albany-chambers,  South  Shields  — 

S.  Sheriff £1.704  o olCrighton  Bros 

James  Yeung 1.655  3 8|  South  Shields*.... £1,618 

• Accepted. 


I G.  E.  T odd  A Co. . . . 


• Accepted. 


CHELMSFORD.-For  the  erection  of  smaUIdetached  residence 

SS2l“. . “««“'■  ' 

« 


r-.<r^I'TE?,  * Aberdeen).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  villa  at 
Schftecte  •— f‘  W'  Copland  Beattie.  Messrs  Beattie  A Macdonald, 
ar  Gauld,  Gilcomston-piace  Aber- 


architects 


..£885 
730  1 


Carpentry  — R.  Thomson  A Sons.’st'o'neha.—  . . 
Slating.— George  Farquhar.  Union-row,  Aberdeen  198  o 
Plastering. — J.  Bannochie  A Sons.  Belmont-street 

Aberdeen 

Pumbing. — Thom 

Aberdeen 

Painting—  J..A  S.  Fyfe,  1 


Strachan,  Windmill  Brae. 

■ • • • 188 

11,  Dee-street,  Aberdeen. . 57 

Total £2.225 


19S  16 


5Ur"  ,.,S7'<-*NV  STRATFORD.— For  the  execution  cf  road  wo. 

Wolverton-roads,  far  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Eunst 
on  C.E.  of  Northampton.  Engineer  tojthe  DUtrict  Council : 

035  i ST'  H“P,  ••  £i,035  2 o I t.  P.  Robinson.  Wol- 

Wusou  A Martin  ..  |88i  o o|  vert  an  (accepted)  .. 


orks. 


: Park,  Greenwich.  Mr.  T.  Dinwiddy, 


. 5.  Whitehall,  S.V 


Cubitt  A Co 

Foster  A Dicksee.. 

H.  L Holloway 

C.  Gray  H.ll 

K iliby  A Gayford  . . 

Kirk ‘A  Randall 

Leslie  A Co  

B.  K Nightingale  . 
Pattinson  A Son.. 

T.  Rowbotham  

Wm.  Shepherd  

C.  Wall 

W'ailis  A Sons 

J.  J.  Wise 


Deduct 
ce.  Tisbury  Stone. 


£ 

198,520 

203.503 


189.137 

204.640 

199.853 

184,282 


Add 

Birekwork 


4.860 

4.786 

5.130 

4,112 

4.467 

3.338 

4.90a 
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SWADLINCOTE. — For  election  of  shops  ar.d  bakery  at  High- 
street,  lor  Mr.  B.  Goodhead.  (Ovens  not  included.)  Mr.  Thomas 
Jenkins,  architect,  35,  High-street,  Burton-on-Trent.  Quantilie  ' 
the  architect 

Lowe  & Sons £'.3(0  I H.  Edwards £1,250 

E.  Clarke 1,250  R.  Kershaw* j.r" 

G.  Hodges  1,250  I * Accepted. 

TAVISTOCK.— For  the  execution  of  drainage  works,  Yelvert 
Mr.  Geo.  D.  Bellamy.  C.E.,  6A,  Courtenay -street,  Plymouth  :— 

G.  Shelia  bear  & Son£2,m  3 I E.  Duke  £1,565  S 

A.  Andrews 1,935  0 0 | W.  B.  Berry 1,51115 

P.  Blowey 1,890  o oil.  Fbher  1,466  17 

J.  Shaddock 1,795  *5  9 w.  C.  Shaddock, 

Wm.  Gibson r.737  o 0 Hillsborough,  Ply- 

. H.  Smith  & Son  1,614  is  o|  mouth  (accepted)  1,472  1 


TOTTERIDGE  (Herts). — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a bridge, 
and  ether  works  in  connexion  therewith,  over  the  Totteiidge  Ford, 
for  the  Hertford  County  Council.  Mr.  Urban  A.  Smith,  Coun  ty 
Surveyor,  41,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  : — 

Geo.  Bell,  Tottenham ^564 


— — dings  < 

the  Berkshire  Asylum,  near  Wallingford.  Mr.  George  T.  Hint 
architect,  Westminster.  Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Francis  : — 


R.  Curtis .£29,966  5 

H.  Lovatt  *9.376  19  1 

T.  H.  Kingerlee  &: 

Bertfield  & Loxley . 25,694  o 1 

McCarthy  E.  Fitt . . 25,394  o 1 


Pattinson 

Sons £24.401 

I J.  Parnell  & Son, 

I Pennirgton-street, 

Rugby*  24,056 

l*  Accepted. 


WANSTEAD  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  a school  (one  story) 
and  a caretaker's  cottage  on  the  Cobbold-road  site,  for  the 
Wanstead  School  Board.  Mr.  John  T.  Bressey,  architect,  70  and 
71,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C.  :— 

H,  R.  Rons  £10.885  I William  Smith  & Son. .. .£10,255 

Walter  Lawrence  ic.805  J.  V.  Kiddle  & Son 10.  43 

James  Smith  & Sons  ....  10.637  F.  J.  Coxhead 

Harris  & Wardrop 10,597  I J.  ^ " 

S.  J.  Scott 10,570  | A 


WEYBRIDGE. — For  the  erection  of  convent  of  the  Infant 
Tesus,  for  the  Dames  de  St.  Maur.  M.  de  H.  Duval,  architect,  10, 
Gleneldon-road,  Streatham.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Thompson  & 
Waller,  surveyors,  20,  Glasshouse-street,  Piccadilly-clrcus  :— 

Patman  & Fotheringham£7.743  I Otway £7.010 

Brown  & Son 7,630  Watson  6,990 

Nightingale 7,493  Greenfield  6,985 

Badcox  & Maxey 7,190  | 


& Summerhill,  architects,  Windsor 

W.  Satchwell,  Egharn £4.01 

[Amended  estimate.] 


WINDSOR. — For  new  entrance  gateway  to  the  "White  Hart" 
Hotel,  Windsor,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Lake.  Messrs.  Treadwell  & Martin, 
' ‘ r.  Waierloo-place.  S.W,  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Williams 


WINDSOR  FOREST.— For  the  erection  of  a billiard  root 
Cranborne  Hall,  for  Mr.  James  Foster.  Mr.  A.  Henley  Attwate 
architect,  t6.  Craven-street,  W.C. : — 

W.  Satchwell  Egharn £250 

[No  competition.] 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders  : — 

BETTS-STREET. — Refitting  boys  and  female  infants' offices,  re- 
arranging and  refitting  male  Infants'  offices,  erecting  girls’  offices 
in  new  position  on  roof  playground,  and  new  drainage  scheme  :— 
'V.  G re  gar  & Son £*.734  ° | H.  Lawrance  & Sons  £2,  * 


G.  Munday  & Sons  . . 


E.  Parsons  & Co.  . 


L.  H.  & R.  Roberts  . 


20  0 | E.  Trlggs* 1,995  ° 

SURREY-LANE.— Erecting  deaf  centre  for.  boys  and  girls  (48), 
providing  water-closets  and  covered  playground,  and  enclosing, 
draining,  and  tar-paving  the  additional  land  — 

F.  Be  H.  F.  Higgs £4.287  I O.  Craske  £3.772 

J.  Cartnlcbael 4.to8  W.  Downs 3.647 

J.  Garrett  & Son  4 86  i W.  Johnson  & Co..  Ltd.  ..  3.672 

J.  & M.  Patrick 3.848  I I A they  Bros 3.583 

E Triggs 3.823  1 J Maryland  7.563 

T.  Gregory  fe  Co. 3.81c  I B.  E.  Nightingale* 7.448 


C.B.N.  SNEWIN 

MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT 
No*.  7,  8j9,  10,  11.  12,  18,  14,  16,  16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  8TREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 

THR  LABGJSflT  STOCK  OP  ALL  KINDS  OP  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNESS,  DRY,  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone,  No.  174  Holborn.  Tele.  Addreea  " SNRWIN  : London. 


GLOUCESTER-ROAD.— Erecting  special  school 


Edwards  & Medway 3 

W.  Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd. 

E.  Triggs 

J.&C.Bowyer*  


VALLEY-ROAD.— Removing  three  iron  buildings  and  appur- 
tenances from  the  Cavendish-road  site,  and  re-erecting  two  of  the 
buildings  and  appurtenances  upon  this  site,  and  stacking  the  third 
building  :— 

T.  Ciuwys  £i.c6s  £25°t 

Humphreys,  Limited 1,061  I3«f 

J.  Mitson  & Co 1,059  ........  198] 

w.  Harbrow  1.037  I25t 

J.  & W.  T.  Hunter* 9™  75t 

* Recommended  for  acceptance. 

t Amount  to  be  added  for  re-erecting  the  thiid  iron  building  if 
required. 

WHITE  LION-STREET.— Enlargement  — Boys,  104 ; girls, 
111  : infants,  133:  total,  348.  Providing  halls  for  all  departments; 
removing  existing  and  pioviding  new  staircases  and  cloak-rooms 
for  boys  and  girls  : teachers'  rooms  and  lavatories  for  all  depart- 
ments : re-seating,  stepping  and  improving  lighting  of  existing 
class-rooms  : providing  playground  on  root  of  new  enlargement  for 
girls  ; providing  new  water-closets  for  all  departments ; removing 
present  schoolkeeper's  houic  and  leaving  one  existing  house  on 
site  for  use  of  schoolkeeper  ; providing  new  drainage  scheme,  and 
enclosing  and  tar-paving  the  additional  land:— 

G.  Munday  & Sons £16,852  I E.  Triggs £16.135 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood 16.495  T.  E Green  16,025 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  & Son  16,480  | L.  H.  & R.  Roberts  ....  15,529 

J.  Chessum  & Sons 16,382  E.  Lawrance  & Sons*  ..  15,312 

J.  Grover  & Son  16,286  | 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.  H.  & Co.  (Amount  should  have  been  stated  ) 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  ol  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

li'e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications . 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  Items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  Is  given  sublect 
to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written,  by  the  Editor,  who 
retains  the  right  to  reject  it  If  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the 
author  of  a proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

An  conunt 

be  addressed  to  THE , „ - — ----- 
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Disinfecting  Stations. 

RCHITECTS  and 
Borough  Survey- 
ors will  probably 
find  the  most 
useful  portion 
of  Dr.  Rideal’s 
treatise  on  “ Dis- 
infection and  Dis- 
infectants ”*  to 
be  that  part  of 
Chapter  III.  which  deals  with  the  building 
ind  equipment  of  public  disinfecting  stations ; 
Dut  there  are  other  chapters  on  sanitary 
aractices  and  sanitary  law  which  of  them- 
selves will  render  the  work  a valuable  addi- 
:ion  to  the  architect’s  library.  The  inclu- 
sion of  a plate  of  the  drawings,  by  Mr. 
Rowland  Plumbe,  of  the  disinfector  house 
ind  incinerator  at  St.  Mary’s,  Newington, 
ilso  enhances  the  value  of  the  book  ; for 
dthough,  as  Dr.  Rideal  points  out,  this 
Duilding  has  had  to  be  adapted  to  its  envi- 
ronments, yet  it  is  a fairly  representative 
lisinfecting  installation  of  the  most  modern 
:ype. 

In  a town  built  on  a sanitary  site,  with 
deally  perfect  sanitary  arrangements  and 
surroundings,  and  inhabited  by  a cleanly  and 
ntelligent  people,  the  necessity  for  the  use 
)f  disinfectants  and  disinfecting  processes 
vould  be  reduced  to  a minimum  ; but,  un- 
fortunately, no  such  town  exists,  and  the 
aecessity  for  counteracting  and  destroying 
is  far  as  possible  the  baleful  products  result- 
ng  from  overcrowding,  from  ignorance  and 
ipatl  / regarding  the  laws  of  health,  and 
ivenMrom  open  uncleanliness,  has  raised 
:he  art  of  disinfecting,  or  destroying  disease- 
producing  germs,  to  one  of  primary  impor- 
;ance  in  all  centres  of  civilisation. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  fundamental 
agents  in  spreading  contagious  diseases  are 
those  minute  organisms  which  are  classed 
under  the  somewhat  comprehensive  term 
bacteria.  Unfortunately  bacteriology  is  but 
a very  modern  science,  and  much  has  yet  to 
be  learnt  regarding  bacteria  in  general,  and 
regarding  the  characteristics  of  each  species 
of  bacteria  in  particular  ; and  that  bacterio- 
logical research  is  not  unattended  with 
danger  has  been  again  demonstrated  quite 

i*  *•  Disinfection  and  Disinfectants,”  by  Samuel  Rideal, 
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recently  by  the  tragic  events  which  have 
occurred  in  Vienna,  where  investigations  by 
expert  hands  into  the  nature  of  the  bubonic 
plague  organisms  have  resulted  in  the 
accidental  infection  and  death  by  plague  of 
Dr.  Muller  and  several  attendants. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  bacteriology 
indicates  that  bacteria  exist  in  a great 
variety  of  forms,  and  that  while  some  are 
harmless,  and  possibly  beneficial  to  human 
life,  others  are  mortal  enemies  ; but  until  our 
knowledge  regarding  these  organisms  is  far 
more  extensive  and  complete  than  at  present, 
the  only  safe  treatment  for  infected  matter 
will  be  complete  sterilisation,  destroying  alike 
the  noxious  and  the  innocuous  germs.  It  is 
with  this  object  that  all  modern  disinfecting 
methods,  both  physical  and  chemical,  are 
employed. 

During  the  last  decade  the  practice  of 
erecting  public  disinfecting  stations  in 
densely  populated  districts  has  been  exten- 
sively spreading  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
in  America  and  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
provision  of  at  least  one  disinfecting 
chamber  is  now  commonly  required  in 
public  institutions,  such  as  hospitals  and 
casual  wards.  Figures  18  and  19  in  Dr. 
Rideal’s  treatise  show  the  arrangements 
described  by  Mr.  H.  Francis,  of  Philadelphia, 
as  those  adopted  in  the  most  modern  dis- 
infecting stations  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service  of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  arrangements  are  very  complete,  and 
provide  for  disinfection  by  heat,  by  fumiga- 
tion, and  by  chemical  disinfectants.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  United  States, 
when  sulphur  dioxide  is  used  for  fumigation, 
it  is  recommended  that  3 lbs.  of  sulphur 
should  be  burned  for  every  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  be  disinfected,  whereas  in  this 
country  it  is  unusual  to  employ  more  than 
half  that  quantity  of  sulphur  for  the  same 
area  ; and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Koch  and  others  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  sulpur  dioxide  is  of  little  value 
as  a disinfectant. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  when  sulphur  dioxide 
is  to  be  employed  it  is  commonly  produced 
now  by  vaporisation  of  the  liquefied  gas. 
When  sulphur  dioxide  gas  is  subjected  to 
a sufficiently  high  pressure,  it  condenses  to 
a liquid,  and  this  liquefied  gas  is  now  sold 
in  receptacles  of  various  sizes.  A form 
much  used  by  sanitary  inspectors  is  a 
cylinder  containing  about  20  ozs.  by  weight 


of  the  liquid.  The  operator  cuts  off  the  lead 
vent  pipe  at  the  top  of  the  cylindrical  tin,  and 
places  the  tin  with  the  outlet  inclined  down- 
wards in  a wash-basin,  so  that  the  liquid 
will  flow  out.  The  liquid  rapidly  returns  to 
the  gaseous  condition,  and  is  commonly 
supposed  to  produce  sufficient  gaseous 
sulphur  dioxide  to  effectively  disinfect  a 
room  having  an  area  of  1,728  cubic  ft.  (12  ft. 
cube).  For  the  disinfection  of  bedding,  clothes, 
and  other  portable  articles  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  subjection  under  pressure  to 
superheated  steam  is  the  best  treatment ; 
but  there  is  still  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  most  suitable  temperature  to 
employ,  the  object  being  to  cause  complete 
sterilisation  without  in  any  way  injuring  the 
goods.  As  most  of  our  readers  are  aware, 
the  .disinfecting  machines  most  commonly 
used  in  this  country  are  various  forms  and 
modifications  of  the  Washington-Lyon  appa- 
ratus. Some  are  of  cylindrical  shape  and 
have  an  apparatus  for  producing  a vacuum 
in  the  disinfecting  chamber  before  injecting 
the  steam. 

“ The  main  feature,”  says  Dr.  Rideal,  “ ot 
a disinfector  house  is  that  there  shall  be  two 
rooms  ; one  permanently  kept  for  infected 
goods,  and  the  other  for  disinfected  goods. 
The  machine  is  built  in  the  wall  dividing  the 
two  rooms,  and  is  fitted  with  two  doors,  one 
door  opening  into  each  room.  These  doors 
should  never  be  open  at  the  same  time,  and 
there  should  be  no  direct  inter-communica- 
whatever.’’  This  is  correct,  but  the  author 
might  also  with  advantage  have  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity,  sometimes  neglected, 
of  so  arranging  the  passages,  entrances,  and 
exits  of  the  station  that  goods  after  disinfec- 
tion need  never  be  carried  over  the  same 
ground,  or  through  the  same  doorway,  as  that 
by  which  the  infected  goods  are  admitted. 

At  Newington  an  incinerator  has  been 
placed  upon  the  same  site  as  the  disinfecting 
apparatus,  and  although  this  is  not  yet 
usually  regarded  as  part  of  a disinfecting 
plant,  it  is  frequently  very  useful  for  destroy- 
ing by  fire  infected  materials  that  are  not 
worth  disinfecting.  It  is,  however,  of  great 
importance  that  the  furnace  should  be  so 
constructed  that  it  is  impossible  for  incom- 
pletely burned  particles,  and  objectionable 
gaseous  products  of  incomplete  combustion, 
to  escape  up  the  flue  into  the  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Rideal  devotes  considerable  space  to 
the  discussion  of  the  utility  of  formaldehyde 
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(iormic  aldehyde  or  “ formalin  ’’),  the  disin- 
fecting material  that  is  now  so  extensively 
employed.  He  classes  the  methods  of 
utilising  it  in  the  following  three  divisions  : — 

1.  Spraying  the  walls,  ceiling,  and  floor 
with  the  solution. 

2.  Atomising  the  vapour  from  a calcium 
chloride  solution  of  formaldehyde  under 
pressure  in  an  autoclave. 

3-  Vaporising  paraformaldehyde  by  means 
of  heat  in  the  presence  of  water  vapour  pro- 
duced from  the  products  of  combustion  of 
methylated  spirits. 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  various 
forms  of  apparatus  employed  for  its  applica- 
tion. 

In  the  chapter  on  mechanical  disinfection 
attention  is  drawn  to  experiments  which 
have  proved  that  light,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  air  and  moisture,  is  of  con- 
siderable value  in  checking  the  development 
of  bacteria.  Hence  bacteriology  constitutes 
yet  another  witness  to  the  value  of  abundance 
of  light  and  air  in  buildings,  and  to  the 
foolishness  of  the  old  tax  on  windows. 

To  the  general  reader  the  chapter  on  Prac- 
tical Methods  will  probably  be  of  most 
interest,  although  part  of  it  is  of  rather  a 
cursory  nature.  A considerable  portion  of 
the  volume  is  naturally  of  interest  to 
specialists  only,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the 
sanitary  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book 
will  be  most  useful.  As  it  is'  well  printed 
and  lucidly  written,  Dr.  Rideal’s  treatise 
is  worthy  of  the  rank  it  has  obtained  as  the 
standard  English  work  on  disinfectants  and 
disinfecting  processes. 


KEW  OBSERVATORY:  A HISTORICAL 
SKETCH. 

HE  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Treasury  to  consider  the  desira- 
bility of  establishing  a national 
physical  laboratory  have  reported 
in  favour  of  developing  the  work  done  at 
Kew  Observatory.  They  recommend  that 
the  buildings  there  should  be  improved  and 
extended,  and  converted,  under  the  Royal 
Society’s  control,  into  a public  institution  for 
standardising  and  verifying  instruments,  for 
testing  materials,  and  for  the  determination 
of  physical  constants. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Observa- 
tory in  the  Old  Deer  Park  was  erected  by 
George  III.  for  facilitating  observations  of 
the  transit  of  Venus  on  June  3,  1769,  to 
observe  which  phenomenon  Captain  Cook 
and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  sailed  in  the  Endeavour 
to  Otaheite.  Sir  William  Chambers  was 
architect  of  the  building.  The  ground  had 
been  cleared  by  razing  the  hamlet  of  West 
Sheen.  The  Observatory,  distant  about 
35°  yards  from  Isleworth  Ferry,  covers  the 
site,  in  part,  of  the  extensive  buildings  of  the 
Carthusian  House  of  Jesus  of  Bethlehem  at 
Sheen,  founded,  together  with  St.  Bridget’s 
Nunnery  at  Sion,  on  the  opposite  shore,  by 
Henry  V.  in  1414,  in  expiation  for  Richard 
II.’s  deposition  and  death.  Its  stone  super- 
structure rests  upon  vaulting  built  of  thin 
and  narrow  red  bricks  of  the  kind  found  in 

the  wall  of  Richmond— or,  rather,  Sheen 

Palace,  the  basement  being  surrounded  by 
three  lines  of  brickwork  to  resist  vibration. 
The  wings  of  the  south-west  front  are  two 
floors  high  ; the  central  portion  has  a 
three-sided  bay  and  a third  floor  with 
a dome  for  the  equatorial,  now  used  for 
the  photo-heliograph.  The  clock,  by  B. 
Vulliamy,  was  since  deposited  in  the  Patent 


Museum,  South  Kensington.  To  Dr.  S. 
Demainbray,  first  superintendent,  succeeded, 
in  1782,  his  son,  the  Rev.  S.  Demainbray. 
George  III.  often  visited  the  Observatory, 
A volume  of  the  King's  prints  and  drawings 
in  the  British  Museum  contains  an  interest- 
ing set  of  coloured  drawings,  each  bearing 
the  written  signature,  “James  Adam,  archi- 
tect, 1770,”  of  the  elevation,  with  four  plans 
and  a section,  of  a 41  building  proposed  to 
be  erected  by  his  Majesty  at  Richmond  for  a 
Register  of  the  Weather.”  The  building, 
circular  on  plan,  has  a colonnade  of  six 
pillars,  in  pairs,  with  cornice  and  open  balus- 
trade, is  35  ft.  in  diameter  and  43  ft.  high 
to  the  roof,  which  carries  three  cupolas. 

The  establishment  of  an  observatory  at 
Kew  was  perhaps  prompted,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  certain  precedent  events. 
Samuel  Molyneux  ( 1689-1 72S),  astronomer 
and  politician,  had  been  secretary  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  until  his  accession  as 
George  II.  In  1717  Molyneux  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Capel,  daughter  of  Algernon, 
second  Earl  of  Essex,  who  brought  him  a 
handsome  fortune,  increased  by  her  inheri- 
tance of  Kew  House  on  the  death,  in  1721,  of 
her  kinswoman  Dorothy,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Richard  Bennet,  and  widow  of  Sir  Henry 
Capel,  second  son  of  Arthur,  first  Baron 
Capel,  of  Hadham,  beheaded  in  New  Palace- 
yard  on  March  9,  1649.  Sir  Henry,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  created  (1692) 
Baron  Capel,  of  Tewkesbury,  and  died,  s.p.} 
1696.  Evelyn  visited  him  at  Kew  : — 

27  Aug.  [1678]  . . . din'd  at  Mr.  Hen.  Brouncker’s, 
at  the  Abby  of  Sheene,  formerly  a monastery  of 
.Carthusians,  there  yet  remaining  one  of  their  solitary 
cells  with  a crose.  Within  this  ample  enclosure  are 
several  pretty  villas  and  fine  gardens  of  the  most 
excellent  fruites,  especialy  Sir  William  Temple's 
(lately  Ambassador  into  Holland),  and  the  Lord 
Lisle's,  sonn  to  the  Earle  of  Leicester.  . . After 
dinner  I walk'd  to  Ham,  to  see  the  house  and 
garden  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  . . . Hence  I 
went  to  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Henry  Capel  (at 
Kew).  brother  to  the  Earle  of  Essex  ; it  is  an  old 
timber  house,  but  his  garden  has  the  choicest  fruit 
of  any  plantation  in  England,  as  he  is  the  most 
industrious  and  understanding  in  it. 

Evelyn  records  other  visits  in  1683  and 
16S8,  mentions  the  repair  of  the  house,  and 
the  orangery  and  myrtelum.  Molyneux  went 
to  reside  at  Kew  House,  where  he  fitted  up 
an  observatory.  There,  in  1723-5,  he  and 
James  Bradley  resumed  Hooke’s  attempts  to 
determine  stellar  annual  parallax,  using  a 
zenith-sector  of  24  ft.  radius,  with  a small 
arc  and  showing  single  seconds  by  a vernier, 
supplied  by  Graham.  Other  observations  (of 
y Draconis)  made  by  them  at  Kew  House  in 
1725-7,  and  continued  by  Bradley  at  Wan- 
stead,  led  to  the  latter's  two  great  discoveries 
— the  aberration  of  light  and  the  nutation  of 
the  earth’s  axis. 

Molyneux’s  widow  married  the  notorious 
empiric,  Nathaniel  St.  Andre ; after  her 
death  on  May  27,  1730,  Kew  House— also 
known  as  the  White  House,  and  afterwards 
as  the  Old  Palace — was  leased  to  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales.  George  III.  bought  the 
freehold  from  the  Capels  in  1781.  In  1731 
Kent  had  made  additions  to  the  house ; he 
designed  the  ornaments  of  the  gallery,  with 
some  chimney  - pieces,  and  painted  the 
cabinet,  drawing-room,  and  great  staircase 
ceilings.  In  1757-62  Chambers  laid  out  the 
flat  and  barren  demesne  for  Augusta,  Prin- 
cess Dowager  of  Wales,  designing  the  old 
Orangery  (since  a museum  for  ligneous 
specimens),  the  several  Temples,  the 
Mosque,  Alhambra,  Pagoda,  Gallery  of 


Antiques,  Ruins,  covered  seats,  and  (afl 
Palladio)  the  bridge  to  the  island  in  the  lal 
as  described  and  illustrated  in  two  of  I 
books.*  We  should  cite,  too,  Jean  Rocqui 
rare  surveys  of  1734  and  1748,  giving  elev 
tions  of  the  Dairy  House,  King's  Palace,  ai 
Kew  House  ; W.  Woollett’s  set  of  fine  prir 
of  White  (Kew)  House  and  the  lake,  with  : 
huge  swan ; a view  (1776)  by  P.  Sandt 
R.A.,  of  the  Prince’s  House;  the  aqua-tit 
(1798)  of  White  House,  &c.,  after  F. 
Mannskirsch  ; and  a large-scale  plan,  drav 
in  1771,  by  Peter  Burrell,  H.M.’s  Surveyi 
General.  These,  with  many  others  af1 
their  kind,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ro] 
collection. 

Some  repairs  at  Kew  House  were  carri 
out  by  James  Wyatt,  who  in  1802-11  erect 
a new  palace  for  the  Sovereign.  Tt 
extraordinary  structure,  built  for  the  m< 
part  of  cast-iron  (after  his  own  inventic 
patented  in  1808),  cost  500,000/.,  with  501 
yearly  for  current  repairs ; it  was  ne\ 
completed,  and  ultimately  pulled  down 
1827-8.  Meanwhile  Kew  House  w 
demolished  (1803-4);  on  its  site  Ki 
William  IV.  set  up  a sundial,  bearing  an  i 
scription  which  does  less  justice  to  Molyne 
than  to  Bradley.  The  dial  stands  onthela\ 
in  front  of  the  “ Dutch  House,”  lattei 
known  as  Kew  Palace  — the  “ Oueei 
Lodge  ” of  Fanny  Burney’s  diary.  T 
Dutch  House,  whose  fee-simple  was  pi 
chased  for  Queen  Charlotte,  was  built  ten 
James  1.  on  the  site  of  the  " Dairie  Housi 
by  Sir  Hugh  Portman,  a trader  to  Hollar 
cited  in  the  Sydney  Papers  (1595)  as  “t 
rich  gentleman  that  was  knighted  by  h 
Majesty  at  Kew.”  This  is  the  palace  whic 
in  January  last,  the  Queen  resolved  to  op- 
as  a public  museum  attached  to  Ke 
Gardens.  The  pleasure-grounds  of  Ke 
House  were  planned  by  Kent  and  Bridgma 
and  further  improved  by  Lancelot  (“  Capal 
lity  ”)  Brown. 

Thus  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew, 
we  know  them,  covering  an  area  of  29 
acres,  had  their  origin  and  increase 
the  Royal  garden  upon  which  Sir  Josej 
Banks  and  the  gardeners  John  Haverfiel 
W.  Aiton,  and  his  son  bestowed  so  mu< 
care.  In  1840,  being  then  but  eleven  acn 
in  extent,  they  passed  to  the  charge  of  tl 
Woods  and  Forests  Department,  under  tl 
directorship  of  Sir  W.  Jackson  Hooke 
That  same  year  the  observatory  was  cor 
mitted  to  the  British  Association  for  tl 
Advancement  of  Science,  whilst  most  of  i 
contents  were  distributed  to  Armagh  Obse 
vatory,  King’s  College,  and  the  College  < 
Surgeons,  London,  the  British  Museum,  ar 
members  of  the  Royal  Family.  Under  tl 
British  Association  it  became  the  central  plai 
of  observation  and  record  of  the  Meteor- 
logical  Committee.  In  June,  1871,  the  lai 
Mr.  J.  P.  Gassiot,  F.R.S.,  presented  securitii 
to  the  value  of  10,000/.  in  trust  to  the  Roy: 
Society  in  order  that  they  might  take  ovi 
the  Observatory,  and  there  continue  ma / 
netical  and  meteorological  observations  wi> 
self-recording  instruments,  the  late  Sir  ! 
Sabine  taking  a leading  part  in  the  sciei 

’ “ Treatise  on  Civil  Architecture,”  fo.  1759 ; a 
“Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Perspective  Views- 
the  Gardens  and  Buildings  at  Kew,”  fo.  1765.  Gou- 
designed  the  Temple  of  Confucius,  and  Kent  the  adjace 
semi-octagonal  seat ; Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville  the  Doric  “Pa 
theon”;  Decimus  Burton  the  Great  Palm  and  Wint 
Garden  Houses,  and  the  entrance  gates,  Kew  Greer 
Sir  James  Fergusson  was  honorary  architect  of  the  galle 
(1880-2)  for  Miss  Marianne  North's  collection  of  botanic 
paintings. 
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tifical  operations  until  his  death  in  1883. 
The  work  now  carried  on  at  Kew  is  of  a 
most  multifarious  character,  and  extends  to 
the  instruction  of  observers,  the  study  of 
sanitation  and  ventilation,  a record  of 
sunspots  from  November,  1825,  scientific 
photography,  the  verification  of  geo- 
graphical, nautical,  and  other  instruments, 
trials  of  watches  and  chronometers,  and  test- 
ing of  thermometers,  hydrometers,  range- 
finders, sextants,  &c.,  for  our  own  and  foreign 
governments.  Hitherto,  we  understand,  the 
institution  has  been  self-supporting,  yet  State 
aid  must  clearly  be  forthcoming  under  the 
proposed  altered  conditions. 


NOTES. 

At  a meeting  held  at  Peter- 
I .USSSSE1*  borough  on  the  3rd  ult.,  in  aid 

of  what  was  defined  as  “ The 
Cathedral  Restoration  Fund,;’  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  referred  to  “the  care  and  skill 
with  which  the  work  of  the  restoration  of 
the  fabric  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  had  up 
to  the  present  been  carried  out,”  observ- 
ing that  he  felt  convinced  that  he  was 
only  putting  into  words  the  general  feeling 
of  many  hundreds  and  thousands  in  saying 
that  they  were  now  prepared,  before  the 
whole  world,  to  vindicate  completely  the  steps 
so  perseveringly  adhered  to  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter;  and  he  was  fully  justified  in  saying 
so.  But  the  words  which  (as  reported  in 
the  daily  papers)  he  subsequently  used, 
41  whether  it  was  not  possible,  before  the  new 
century  dawned  upon  them,  to  see  Peter- 
borough completely  restored,”  have  rather 
an  ominous  sound.  Why  not,  at  all  events 
use  the  word  “reparation”  instead  of 
■“restoration.”  That  word  would  correctly 
describe  the  recent  work  on  the  west  front 
of  Peterborough,  which  was  not  “ restora- 
tion ’’  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of 
that  word,  otherwise  we  should  not  have  sup- 
! ported  it.  10,000/.  is  still  required,  it  appears, 
for  the  necessary  work  to  the  remainder  of 
the  west  front.  If  that  work  is  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  same  spirit  as  what  has  already 
1 been  done,  the  10,000/  will  be  well  laid  out. 

■ But  do  not  let  us  hear  of  “restoration.” 

I M»ki„g,h.beitTHE  Eiffel  Tower  is  to  be 
of  the  “treated  with  the  view  of 
Eiffel  Tower.  rendering  it  more  presentable 
and  acceptable  at  the  1900  Exhibition.  The 
I lifts  now  in  use  are  to  be  replaced  by  lifts 
1 41  a grande  vitesse”  and  with  increased 
[accommodation.  The  restaurant  and  concert 
(room  erections  on  the  first  platform  are  to 
I be  removed  and  the  platform  left  clear.  The 
■“circular  gallery  ” is  to  be  widened  by  two 
tnAtres  all  round,  and  the  public  are  to  be 
admitted  to  the  top  gallery  also.  The 
whole  of  the  ironwork  is  to  be  painted 
■a  blue-grey  tint,  resembling  the  treatment  of 
the  iron-work  in  the  “ Beaux-Arts  ’’  and 
4lArts-Liberaux”  Palaces  of  the  last  Exhibi- 
tion. The  [tower,  which  has  hitherto  only 
been  lighted  with  gas,  is  to  have  anillumina- 
ition  of  10,000  electric  lamps.  Unfortunately, 
these  changes  will  do  little  or  nothing  to 
ameliorate  the  general  ugliness  and  the  out- 
rageous scale  of  this  too-celebrated  structure. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  the  1900  Exhibi- 
tion, at  ail  events,  it  will  be  removed  alto- 
gether. 

The  recent  delays  of  the 
Hrfo'ufwSt.  steamboat  service  between 

Dover  and  Calais  are  becoming 
a,  serious  public  inconvenience.  Until 


recently  travellers  could  rely  on  getting 
into  and  out  of  Dover  in  the  worst  storms. 
Now  unfortunate  passengers  are  detained  in 
the  bay,  or  in  hotels  on  shore,  until  a gale  is 
over.  It  would  appear  that  the  new  harbour 
works  are  responsible  for  this,  and  the 
fact  merits  the  careful  attention  of 
the  Government,  for  whom  these  works  are 
being  constructed.  Whether  the  present  effect 
of  the  new  works  has  been  contemplated  by 
those  who  have  designed  these  works  we 
know  not,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the 
effect  can  be  quickly  obviated  by  expedition 
in  the  construction,  every  measure  will  be 
taken  to  press  it  on.  If  there  is  any  pro- 
bability of  the  present  state  of  things 
becoming  permanent  it  will  be  disastrous 
to  the  passenger  traffic,  not  only  between 
England  and  France,  but  between  England 
and  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  even 
India. 

Last  Monday  the  Great  Central 

“w'ebme.0  Rail'vay  Company  ran  their  first 

through  passenger  train  from 
Manchester  to  London.  Thus,  the  dream 
of  many  a long  year  becomes  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  another  trunk  line  is 
added  to  the  list  of  those  serving 
the  metropolis.  As  the  “ Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,’’  this  line 
has  had  the  reputation  of  being  • a 
very  unfortunate  one,  and  anything  but  a 
remunerative  one  for  the  ordinary  share- 
holders. But  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
directors  of  indomitable  pluck  and  perse- 
verance, as  this  bold  extension  abundantly 
proves.  Monday’s  journey  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  experimental  trip,  only  the  genial  and 
energetic  General  Manager  (Mr.  Pollitt)  and 
a few  other  officials  of  the  company  being  on 
board.  It  is  understood  that  they  were 
thoroughly  satisfied,  and  that  the  train  ran 
into  the  Marylebone  terminus  "punctually 
to  schedule  time.’’  We  may  express  a hope 
that  this  may  be  the  case  when  ordinary 
individuals  come  into  town  by  the  Great 
Central,  and  that  certain  other  lines  that 
could  be  named  would  endeavour  to  follow 
so  commendable  an  example. 

Highworth  Four  correspondents  have 

Workhouse  sent  us  copies  of  the  Instruc- 
Lompetiuon. 

tions  to  Architects  issued  by 
the  Highworth  and  Swindon  Union,  for  a 
competition  for  extension  of  their  work- 
house.  The  instructions  demand  that  each 
competing  architect  should  furnish  drawings 
to  £ in.  scale,  “ to  be  accompanied  by  a com- 
plete specification,  priced  quantities,  and 
estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  the  works,”  and 
in  the  case  of  the  selected  design  the  draw- 
ings, specifications,  quantities,  and  estimate, 
are  to  become  “ the  absolute  property  of  the 
guardians.”  The  drawings  and  specifica- 
tion are  to  show  the  exact  means  of  ventila- 
tion and  heating  proposed.  The  following 
conditions  are  added  : — 

“The  selected  'architect’s  charge  for  drawings, 
attendance  at  Local  Government  Inquiry,  furnish- 
ing all  particulars,  necessary  plans,  specifications, 
and  information  required  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  or  their  Inspector,  all  sets  of  tracings  for 
working,  all  detailed  drawings  and  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  works,  to  be  5 per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  building  contract,  provided  that  if  the 
lowest  tender  received  exceeds  the  said  sum  of 
3,000/.,  the  architect’s  commission  shall  be  reckoned 
and  paid  on  that  amount  only.  The  commission  to 
include  all  travelling  and . other  expenses.  No  per- 
centage to  be  paid  upon  the  cost  of  any  works 
charged  by  the  contractor  as  extras,  unless  such 
extras  are  of  the  nature  of  additional  works 


especially  approved  and  ordered  by  the  Guardians. 
A clerk  of  works  will  be  employed,  but  the  architect 
will  be  required  to  take  a general  superintendence, 
and  to  visit  the  works  at  least  once  a fortnight  during 
the  progress. 

A plan  of  the  completed  buildings  showing  all 
drains,  water  and  gas  pipes,  suitable  for  mounting 
and  hanging  in  the  Board-room  of  the  Workhouse, 
to  be  furnished  without  any  extra  charge.  . . . 

The  Guardians  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
an}r  or  either  of  the  plans  which  may  be  sent  in." 

What  kind  of  architects  do  the  Guardians 
suppose  will  compete  on  such  terms  ? We 
may  add  that  the  cost  is  not  to  exceed  “ about 
3,000/”  (sic),  for  which  there  are  to  be  pro- 
vided fifty  additional  beds  to  the  men’s  hos- 
pital, including  separate  ward  for  special 
cases,  and  a boys’  ward  ; a new  women’s  ward 
for  eighty  beds,  including  separate  ward  for 
special  cases,  girls’  ward,  and  lying-in  ward  ; 
and  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  four 
nurses  and  a small  dispensary.  Assuming 
the  nurses’  accommodation  and  dispensary  at 
the  modest  sum  of  500/,  that  leaves  130 
beds  at  2,500/,  or  about  19/  per  bed ! Now 
the  average  cost  for  a plainly  built  hospital 
may  be  reckoned  at  200/  to  250/  per  bed. 
Is  the  “ 3,000/.”  a misprint  for  “ 30,000/  ” ? 
If  not,  the  whole  thing  is  absurd  from  first  to 
last. 


We  learn  that  the  property  in 
Topography  of  \ \ \ 

Finsbury-  Jb  msbury-circus  and  London 
pavement.  Wall,  described  in  our  “ Note’’ 
of  October  29,  realised  a rental  of  17,200/ 
per  annum,  which  is  estimated  to  represent 
a freehold  value  of  about  half  a million  per 
acre.  Between  the  site  in  question  and 
Finsbury-pavement  lies  another  property,  also 
appertaining  to  the  Bridge  House  Estates, 
and  covering  about  15,700  ft.  superficial, 
which  was  purchased  in  June  last  by  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company  on  a building 
lease  of  eighty  years,  at  a ground  rent 
of  7,100/  per  annum.  The  latter  pro- 
perty comprises  a range  of  long-established 
livery  stables,  which  some  identify  with 
the  “ Swan  and  Hoop”  livery  stables  where 
Keats’s  father  was  foreman  to  Jennings,  the 
proprietor.  Some  uncertainty,  however, 
exists  as  to  this.  In  their  “ Recollections  of 
Writers,”  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke 
speak  of  the  “ Swan  and  Hoop  ” as  being 
" on  the  Pavement  in  Moorfields,  opposite 
the  entrance  into  Finsbury-circus  ” — that  is, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  present  Pavement ; 
and  in  Lockie’s  “Topography,’’  1810,  the 
Pavement,  Moorfields,  is  described  as  “ the 
west  side  of  Moorfields,  extending  from 
Moorgate  to  Finsbury-place.’’  Thirty-three 
years  ago  there  was  a “Swan  and  Hoop” 
public-house  (perhaps  the  old  livery  stables) 
at  “No.  28,  Finsbury-pavement;’’  the 
“Finsbury-pavement”  of  1865  fronted  the 
Southern  part  of  Finsbury-place,  South  ; 
whilst  since  1865,  Finsbury-pavement  has 
been  extended  (by  name)  northwards  to 
include  (old)  Finsbury-place,  and  thus  to 
reach  as  far  as  Finsbury-square,  and  the 
houses  have  been  renumbered.  The  confu- 
sion arises  from  the  neglect  of  the  fact  that 
the  “Pavement"  of  Jennings’s  and  Keats’s 
day  was  but  a part  of  the  present  " Finsbury- 
pavement,’’  which  does  not  appear,  by  name, 
in  the  maps  until  about  twenty-five  years 
after  Keats’s  death  in  1821. 


THEpaper  by  Professor  Silvanus 
(5°vSSL  Thompson  on  “ Rotatory  Con- 
verters,”  which  was  read  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  is  a very  valuable  and 
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timely  one.  By  rotatory  converters  Dr. 
Thompson  means  that  class  of  electric 
machine  where  an  alternating  current  enters 
the  revolving  part  by  two  collecting  brushes, 
and  leaves  it  by  another  pair  of  brushes  after 
having  been  converted  into  a continuous 
current,  or  vice  versa.  Many  of  these 
machines  are  in  every-day  use  for  the  trans- 
mission and  distribution  of  power  for  motive 
and  railway  work,  as  well  as  for  lighting 
purposes.  At  Niagara,  for  example,  they 
are  used  to  convert  the  alternating  current 
generated  at  the  Falls  into  continuous  cur- 
rent for  the  manufacture  of  caustic  soda  and 
aluminium,  whilst  at  Dublin  and  Rome  they 
are  used  for  traction  purposes.  There  will 
be  four  of  these  machines  on  the  new 
Central  London  Railway,  each  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  horse-power.  Naturally, 
therefore,  electricians  are  curious  as  to 
their  theory  and  working.  Dr.  Thompson’s 
paper  will  satisfy  this  curiosity  to  a great 
extent,  and  we  can  congratulate  him  on 
having  filled  up  this  gap  ,in  our  electrical 
literature.  He  has  given  very  simple 
graphical  explanations  of  many  difficult 
points  in  the  theory.  Although  there  is  not 
a single  formula  in  algebraical  symbols  given 
in  the  paper,  yet  all  the  necessary  for- 
mulas are  shown  in  graphical  form  by 
geometrical  diagrams.  Shown  in  this  form 
his  mathematical  theorems  appear  almost 
self-evident,  and  only  those  who  have  been 
recently  attempting  to  solve  those  problems 
can  fully  appreciate  his  excellent  solutions. 
His  graphical  method  of  superposing  cur- 
rents is  a novel  one,  and  will  be  most  useful 
for  teaching  purposes.  By  its  means  he 
shows  very  simply  why  the  various  coils  of 
the  armature  of  a converter  are  unequally 
heated.  It  also  shows  clearly  the  variable 
armature  reaction,  and  hence  is  of  use  in 
explaining  why  converters  do  not  run  well  in 
parallel. 


A sum  of  200,000 /.  has  been  re- 
st. Marys  ’ 

Church,  cently  ottered  for  this  church, 
Moorfieids.  its  site  being  reqUired  for  other 
purposes,  and  the  Temporal  Council  of 
the  Westminster  arch-diocese  have  asked 
for  the  Pope’s  consent  to  the  disposal  of  the 
fabric  and  its  site.  Cardinal  Wiseman  chose 
St.  Mary’s  for  his  pro-cathedral  in  1S52.  It 
stands  at  the  corner  of  East-street,  Fins- 
bury-circus,  and  was  built  in  1817-20  from 
John  Newman’s  plans  and  designs  at  a cost 
of  26,000 /.  ; it  is  illustrated  in  Britton  and 
Pugin’s  “London.”  The  church,  125  ft.  by 
98  ft.,  and  52  ft.  high,  has  three  aisles,  each 
of  which  terminates  in  a chapel.  On  the 
rounded  wall,  behind  a screen  of  marble 
columns,  is  Aglio’s  mezzo-fresco  (begun  upon 
wet  plaster  and  finished  in  tempera)  which 
he  repainted  in  1837*;  he  painted  also  the 
ceiling  frescoes.  Forty  years  ago  the 
interior  was  altered,  repaired,  and  redeco- 
rated, and  a sanctuary  was  added.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  adjoining  burial-ground 
and  in  the  vaults  as  many  as  5,500  persons 
were  interred  ; in  the  catacombs  lie  Bishops 
Poynter,  Bramstone,  and  Gradwell.  The 
remains  of  Weber,  laid  in  the  vaults  on 
June  21,  1826,  were  removed,  in  1844,  to  the 
churchyard  in  the  Friederichstadt,  Dresden. 
The  “ No  Popery”  rioters  of  1780  destroyed 
the  earlier  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and 
presbytery  in  Little  Moorfieids,  which  stood 
in  Ropemaker  - street  ; the  congregation 
migrated  to  a house  in  White-street,  close 

* Vide  Eugenio  Latilla’s  work  on  Fresco,  1842. 


by,  where  they  remained  until  the  opening 
of  St.  Mary’s  in  1820. 


The  letters  “R.E.”  after  Mr- 
Mri2hib"io“*“'s  Hall's  name  on  ,he  catalogue 
of  his  works  do  not  signify 
that  he  is  a member  of  the  corps  of 
Royal  Engineers,  but  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Painter  Etchers,  who  ought  however  to 
adopt  the  form  “R.S.E.”  or  “ R.S.P.E.,”  since 
“R.E.”  by  common  use  and  consent  belongs 
to  the  distinguished  corps  referred  to.  The 
exhibits  are  not  etchings  in  this  case,  but  a 
number  of  broad,  fine,  and  bold  landscape 
studies  in  oil  and  water-colour,  on  a small 
scale  but  showing  remarkable  power  ; and 
a series  of  lithographs  which  are  just  as 
good  in  their  very  different  way,  showing 
that  Mr.  Hall  fully  understands  the  value  of 
reserve,  of  not  overworking,  in  this  form  of 
artistic  production.  An  admirable  example 
of  this  is  the  small  lithograph  of  “ King’s 
Lynn  ” (49),  like  an  etcher's  work 

done  into  lithograph  ; but  all  the  lithographs 
are  excellent  as  examples  of  this  class  of  art. 
Among  the  other  works  those  that  are 
exceptionally  fine  are  “Broughton  Moor” 
(16),  which  is  like  David  Cox  over  again  ; 
“Torver  Fell”  (17);  “ Bridgenorth  ” (26), 
and  “Bringing  Home  the  Sheep”  (36),  the 
last  quite  a poem  in  landscape.  It  is  an 
unexpected  and  a delightful  surprise  to  go 
into  a gallery  and  find  such  work  as  this 
from  an  artist  one  had  only  before  known  as 
an  etcher. 


- . , This  exhibition  of  a set  of 

.Drawings  hy  . 

Mr.  H.  impressionist  sketches  by  an 

Brabazon.  amateur,  at  Messrs.  Boussod 
& Valadon’s  gallery,  is  introduced  to  the 
public  by  an  extravagantly  laudatory  notice 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent,  prefixed  to  the  cata- 
logue. We  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr. 
Sargent's  gifts  as  an  artist,  but  we  decline  to 
have  his  opinions  thrust  upon  us  ; and  a 
comparison  between  his  expressions  in  the 
catalogue,  and  the  works  exhibited  on  the 
wall,  leaves  the  visitor  in  doubt  whether  a 
trick  is  not  being  tried  on  his  credulity.  Mr. 
Brabazon’s  drawings  are  simply  brush-smears 
with  a feeling  for  colour.  In  some  cases  it 
would  be  impossible  without  the  catalogue 
to  say  what  the  drawing  (?)  was  meant  for 
at  all.  Let  the  reader  look  at  “ Sunset  on 
the  Riviera”  (20),  “In  Rome  ” (30),  “Sun- 
set after  Rain  ” (47),  “ On  a Scotch  Moor  ” 
(S8),  and  ask  whether  such  painter’s  smudges 
have  any  claim  to  be  called  art.  Buildings, 
where  i nserted,  are  all  tumbling  about  instead 
of  upright.  The  one  called  “A  Rose”  (53), 
a still-life  sketch,  is  an  [admirable  bit  of 
colour ; but  the  so-called  landscapes  are 
little  better  than  a pretence.  Almost  any 
one  could  be  a landscape  artist  at  this  rate. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  London 
TbSta°ue.1Cea  County  Council  on  Tuesday  the 
Report  of  the  Highways  Com- 
mittee recommending  the  expenditure  of 
1,100/.  in  making  the  necessary  alterations 
to  enable  the  Boadicea  group  to  be 
placed  in  position  was  formally  with- 
drawn, in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of 
a letter  from  the  Office  of  Works  asking 
for  particulars  in  regard  to  the  work, 
and  pointing  out  that,  under  statute,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Office  of  Works  to  give 
their  sanction  before  any  statue  could  be 
erected  in  London.  The  Office  of  Works 
J would  do  us,  artistically,  a public  service  if  I 


they  would  refuse  their  consent  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a group  of  sculpture  which  is  very 
unsuitable  for  the  proposed  position,  ar/d 
which  represents  a standard  of  English 
sculpture  much  below  that  of  the  present 
moment. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS  : 

OPENING  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  SESSION. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  Session  1898-991 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was- 
held  at  the  meeting  room  of  the  Institute, 
9,  Conduit-street,  W.,  on  Monday  evening. 
Professor  Aitchison,  R.A.,  the  President,  occu- 
pied the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  William  Emerson) 
announced  the  decease  since  the  last  meeting; 
of  the  following  members : Major  Alfred 
Heales,  Hon.  Associate,  elected  in  1882  ; Henry 
Hewitt  Bridgman,  elected  Associate  1871, 
Fellow  1883  ; and  John  Gillett  Livesay,  elected 
Associate  1882. 

Mr.  Emerson  further  announced  that  Mr.. 
William  Nicholson  Cumming,  of  Edinburgh,, 
had  been  reinstated  an  Associate.  He  also 
stated  that  a statutory  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  District  Surveyor  under 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  was  held 
on  October  27  and  28.  Three  candidates  were 
examined,  and  the  following  gentleman  passed 
and  had  been  granted  a certificate  of  compe- 
tency to  act  as  District  Surveyor  in  London, 
namely  : George  Henry  Blagrove,  of  7,  Morn- 
ington-crescent,  Regent’s  Park. 

The  late  M.  Charles  Gamier. 

The  President  thanked  the  members  for  ths? 
courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  they  had 
supported  him  during  the  past  year,  and  said 
he  felt  highly  flattered  at  the  thought  that  they 
considered  that  he  had  done  his  duty  in  thei 
position  of  dignity  and  honour.  The  President 
went  on  to  remark  that  since  their  last  meeting 
the  profession  had,  by  the  death  of  M.  Chas. 
Gamier,  sustained  a great  loss,  about  which  it 
behoved  him  to  say  a word  or  two.  Thei 
Institute  did  the  late  M.  Gamier  the  honour  to. 
confer  upon  him  the  gold  medal  at  their  disH 
posal.  Of  him  it  certainly  might  be  said  that: 
he  gave  fresh  expression  to  French  architecture 
— an  expression  which  never  before  had  been 
seen.  French  architecture  had  peculiarities  c i 
its  own,  but  the  late  M.  Gamier  added  a new* 
leaf  to  its  laurels,  and  they  all  felt  extremely! 
sorry  for  the  misfortune  of  his  being  taken 
away — not  at  an  early  age,  it  was  true,  but  still 
long  before  they  could  spare  the  light  that  he; 
could  give  to  the  whole  civilised  world.  When 
they  thought  that  the  architect  of  the  great 
Library  at  Venice  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-) 
three  and  had  not  taken  to  spectacles,  they: 
might  well  have  hoped  that  M.  Garnieit 
would  have  been  spared  longer.  But  he  was  a 
man  of  nervous  temperament,  and  his  health: 
could  not  survive  the  arduous  work.  He  was 
sure  they  would  pass  a vote  of  condolence, 
with  France  and  with  the  French  Academy  oai 
their  great  loss. 

President's  Address. 

The  President  then  read  the  following!, 
address  : — 

Brother  Architects,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I think  we  may  be  congratulated  on  the  inn 
provement  that  is  taking  place  in  the  appear- 
ance of  London.  It  is  a great  triumph  jfor. 
architects  to  think  that  they  are  converting  a 
rather  dull  city,  mostly  composed  of  brick  walls 
with  holes  in  them,  into  a town  almost  as: 
picturesque  and  varied  as  the  old  towns  ofi 
France  or  Flanders. 

I think  it  was  in  the  forties  that  Professor: 
Cockerel],  at  the  Royal  Academy,  gave  the; 
approximate  number  of  the  new  churches  andi 
public  buildings  that  had  been  erected  in  thei 
preceding  thirty  years  ; but  that  list,  astonish- 
ing as  it  was,  would  dwindle  into  insigni- 
ficance beside  the  new  buildings  that  have  been 
erected  in  and  around  London  within  the  same 
lapse  of  time. 

Of  very  important  buildings  in  the  centre  of 
London  there  have  necessarily  not  been  very- 1 
many,  but  in  the  outskirts  numberless  town:' 
halls,  technical  schools,  and  other  municipal  i; 
buildings  have  sprung  into  existence  ; and,  i 
though  I am  afraid  we  can  hardly  claim  for  • 
most  of  them  that  they  have  rivalled  the 
picked  examples  of  the  world’s  architecture,  J 
they  mostly  have  some  stateliness,  picturesque-  3 
ness,  or  originality. 
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I regretted  to  read  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw,  who  has  been  acting  as  one  of 
the  assessors  on  the  designs  for  the  buildings 
of  the  Californian  University.  He  said  that 
“The  competition  had  been  held  in  the  hopes 
of  discovering  some  architectural  genius,  but 
in  this  it  had  failed,"  and  he  felt  “ a twinge  of 
national  regret  when  no  English  name 
appeared  among  the  selected  eleven  ; ” the 
plans  selected  were  without  exception  of  the 
French  school.  “ Architecture,"  said  Mr. 
Shaw,  “is  more  thoroughly  taught  in  France 
than  in  England  “at  the  same  time  French 
teaching  destroys  individuality."  It  is  a matter 
for  regret  that  an  English-speaking  race 
should  have  to  go  to  our  neighbours  for  their 
architecture,  but  that  may  be  because  there  is 
more  architectural  genius  among  our  neigh- 
bours across  the  Channel  than  amongst  the 
English-speaking  countries  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific  ; yet  it  is  peculiarly 
unpleasant  that  a celebrated  English  architect 
can  justly  speak  of  a more  thorough  teaching 
being  given  in  France.  One  naturally  asks, 
Why  is  this  ? For  one  would  think  that  what 
is  teachable  could  and  ought  to  be  as  well 
taught  in  England,  America,  and  Australia  as 
it  is  in  France  ; at  any  rate  the  first  thing  that 
the  English  architects  should  do  is  to  see  that 
this  inefficiency  is  corrected.  I can  hardly 
believe  that  teaching,  if  not  carried  far  enough 
to  stifle  independent  thought,  can  extinguish 
individuality,  for  certainly  some  of  our  great 
poets  were  the  best  educated  men  of  their  day. 
As  far  as  we  know  we  cannot  give  ourselves 
genius,  ibut  it  is  most  probable  that,  if  a large 
number  of  persons  will  acquire  that  which  a 
good  architectural  education  can  give  them, 
there  will  be  a genius  among  them  ; and 
surely  a well-taught  genius  is  better  than  an 
Jill-taught  one. 

There  is  a most  interesting  book  written  by 
M.  Edmond  Desmoulins,  who  says  that  the 
education  given  to  the  English  has  peculiarly 
fitted  them  to  be  successful  colonists.  Whether 
[this  method  of  education  was  deliberately 
chosen,  or  whether  it  was  stumbled  into 
through  the  natural  bent  of  the  people,  does 
not  appear  : but  we  can  only  hope  that,  either 
by  accident  or  design,  we  may  find  as  success- 
ful a method  of  teaching  architecture  ; for 
every  English-speaking  man  in  the  world  must 
wish  that  we  could  produce  buildings  that 
would  vie  with  those  produced  in  the  most 
brilliant  epochs  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  with  the  best  Saracen  buildings, 
and  with  the  Gothic  ones  that  pervaded 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  We  cannot 
hope,  however,  to  equal  the  excellence  of 
monuments  that  sprang  into  existence  after 
stirring  times,  in  nations  where  there  was  an 
adoration  of  the  beautiful,  particularly  when 
one  of  these  nations  is  believed  by  some 
philosophers  to  have  possessed  faculties  as 
superior  to  those  of  the  nations  of  Europe  as 
the  faculties  of  European  nations  are  superior 
to  those  of  the  negro. 

Architecture  is  the  poetry  of  construction, 
and  the  noblest  poetry  is  naturally  found  in 
buildings  that  are  applied  to  the  highest 
transcendental  uses.  A certain  amount  of 
comeliness  is  necessary  to  every  building, 
except  such  buildings  as  are  required  to  create 
fear,  horror,  or  a sense  of  ignominy,  such  as 
castles,  gaols,  gallows,  and  pillories. 

A building  is  an  organism  created  by  man 
for  his  own  needs,  which  should  emulate  the 
organisms  of  nature.  To  take  man  as  the 
highest  organism,  we  may  say  that  the  man  of 
the  most  striking  appearance  is  not  a perfect 
organism  if  he  has  some  incurable  internal 
defect ; and  so  in  a building  no  beauty  will 
•wholly  compensate  for  its  want  of  answering 
|the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built  ; and  even  if 
tit  answer  the  purpose,  and  has  a beauty  that  is 
(quite  incongruous  with  its  use,  it  becomes  as 
iridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  judges  as  a man  in  a 
(State  dress  acting  as  a scavenger.  In  some  of 
the  modern  buildings  that  at  first  sight  affect 
|us  strongly,  from  their  size,  mass,  or 
iprnamentation,  if  we  see  that  this  size  and 
[this  massiveness  are  not  necessary,  that  these 
(embellishments  are  not  consistent  with  the 
iuses  of  the  building,  we  merely  despise  the 
jfactitious  effects. 

j As  our  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  materials, 
pf  the  strains  and  stresses  that  result  from  the 
■different  forms  of  building,  becomes  more 
accurate,  it  will  naturally  affect  the  shapes  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  building,  and  I think 
we  must  look  very  much  to  this  for  future 
/advancement  in  architecture. 

I We  want  to  mark  those  portions  of  buildings 


that  have  special  duties  to  perform  with  that 
architectural  emphasis  which  is  given  by 
mouldings,  and  these  mouldings  have  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  we  want  in  our  own  climate. 
To  use  mouldings  that  were  designed  for 
climates  different  from  our  own,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  properly  answer  their  purpose, 
is  really  to  declare  ourselves  indolent  or  incom- 
petent. We  have  plenty  of  plausible  excuses, 
i.e.t  that  the  Romans  used  the  same  mouldings 
whenever  they  built,  and  that  their  Renais- 
sance imitators  did  the  same,  and  that  the 
archaeologists,  our  masters,  would  be  shocked 
at  any  architect  who  attempted  to  think  ; but 
neither  excuses  nor  bad  examples  will  avail  us, 
if  our  sole  object  is  to  advance  our  art.  We 
have,  too,  to  consider  the  purposes  to  which 
our  buildings  are  to  be  put,  the  ratio  of  strength 
we  must  allow  when  a building  is  merely  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  or  to  last  as  a record  for 
future  ages. 

According  to  the  uses  which  the  building  is 
to  subserve  we  must  consider  the  ornaments 
that  are  to  be  given  to  it  by  the  sculptor,  and 
whether  their  forms  are  to  be  taken  from  vege- 
table life  only,  or  are  to  include  animals  or 
man.  Where  buildings  are  to  be  used  for  the 
highest  intellectual  or  moral  ends  it  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  find  even  figure  sculpture  that  will 
sufficiently  express  their  high  use.  I11  classic 
and  mediaeval  times  at  least,  sculptors  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  mythical  or  symbolic 
figures.  In  the  present  day  we  have  almost 
given  up  all  symbolic  and  emblematic  forms, 
and  have  trusted  purely  to  words,  which  do 
not  strike  the  multitude  and  have  not,  in  the 
bare  form  in  which  they  are  mostly  given,  the 
same  effect  on  the  mind  as  symbolic  forms. 
Sculpture  is  wanted  on  all  buildings,  but  its 
use  should  be  imperatively  called  for  by  the 
people  for  all  public  buildings,  for  the  sculp- 
ture, if  properly  designed,  would  more  com- 
pletely show  the  use  of  the  building,  and 
surely  the  public  who  pays  for  these  buildings 
should  be  informed  of  their  use  ; and  this  is 
particularly  called  for  when  the  buildings  are 
for  benevolent  purposes,  such  as  hospitals, 
asylums,  workhouses,  rests,  refuges,  and 
homes.  The  speaking  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting  are  particularly  wanted  for  enlighten- 
ing the  people  on  the  advantages  of  living  in  a 
free  and  advancing  country.  It  is  for  states- 
men to  consider  how  much  more  contented 
the  population  of  this  country  would  be  if  the 
fine  arts  were  used  to  proclaim  the  advantages 
the  people  enjoyed. 

The  subject  of  colour  is  one  that  has  of  late 
years  fallen  greatly  into  disuse,  but,  as  far  as  I 
can  comprehend,  very  unnecessarily  ; for  as 
Nature  colours  all  her  works,  and  produces 
every  sort  of  emotion  from  the  combination  of 
form,  light  and  shade,  and  colour,  it  can  hardly 
be  inappropriate  for  man  to  do  the  same  ; and 
all  architects  know  that  monumental  colouring 
may  be  as  well  marked  as  monumental  form. 

Hitherto  the  proportions  used,  or,  as  the 
ancients  more  properly  called  them,  symmetry, 
which  forms  so  important  an  element  in  archi- 
tecture, has  been  almost  confined  to  those 
taken  from  the  highest  transcendental  buildings 
of  the  past ; but  we  see  in  Nature  every  con- 
ceivable proportion,  and  most  of  these  are 
good  ; consequently  it  is  only  from  want  of 
observation  and  want  of  skill  that  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  proportions  of  Greek,  Roman, 
or  mediaeval  work  ; for  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Arabic,  or  Indian  architecture  has  found  no 
great  favour  in  Europe. 

The  thing  we  want  most  is  the  advancement 
of  architecture.  But  who  is  to  show  us  the  way  ? 

A deceased  architect  of  marked  ability  said  we 
must  wait  for  another  irruption  of  barbarians, 
and  probably  if  they  were  barbarians  of  improv- 
able quality  they  might  solve  the  problem  ; but 
it  would  be  a drastic  measure  that  most  of  us 
at  least  would  pray  might  not  occur  in  our 
time.  I think  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  architecture  is  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  Englishmen  do  not  care  about  it  in  the 
least,  and,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  the  fine  arts 
are  not  likely  to  improve  if  no  one  cares  for 
them.  So  every  architect  should  be  ready  to 
point  out  what  architecture  does  for  a nation, 
and  so  help  to  create  the  want. 

Architecture — and  by  that  I mean  good 
architecture — must  even  from  the  size  and 
importance  of  its  monuments  create  some  sort 
of  emotion  in  the  beholder  ; and  the  least 
reflection  will  show  him  the  vast  army  of 
various  men  that  have  been  employed  to  get 
all  those  materials,  and  to  bring  them  to- 
gether, the  thousands  of  craftsmen  wanted  to 
fashion  them  and  put  them  in  their  places  ; 


and  according  to  the  stateliness,  the  impres 
siveness,  or  the  beauty  of  these  buildings  wi 
the  power,  wealth,  and  grandeur  of  the  nation 
that  has  erected  them  be  brought  before  his 
mind.  If  these  buildings  are  for  the  highest 
purposes  and  clearly  express  their  character, 
deep  emotion  will  be  excited  in  him,  and  he 
will  also  think  of  the  science  that  these  build- 
ings presuppose,  the  artistic  skill  of  the  archi- 
tect and  artists  employed,  and  of  the  artistic 
tastes  of  the  nation  at  the  time  lin  which  they 
were  built.  As  the  late  Charles  Gamier  said, 
“ Architecture  is  an  obtrusive  art.”  Its  master- 
pieces thrust  themselves  upon  you  and  can- 
not be  hid  in  a corner,  and  as  long  as  they 
remain  they  call  from  the  people  who  wish 
to  see  them  a journey  to  the  land  of  their 
creation  ; so  if  we  want  a good  account  of 
our  time  to  be  given  to  posterity,  we  must  pick 
out  good  architects,  encourage  them  to  do 
their  best  in  erecting  important,  well  built, 
and  aesthetic  structures  ; at  any  rate,  if  this  is 
neglected  the  age  in  which  we  live  will  be 
lampooned. 

The  painters  and  sculptors  laugh  at  us  when 
we  say  we  want  the  public  to  show  us  what 
they  like  and  what  they  want,  and  say,  “We 
struck  out  a new  type  of  woman  never  before 
painted,  and  new  methods  of  treatment,  and  the 
public  appreciated  it  and  asked  for  more  ; ” 
but  their  case  is  quite  different  from  ours.  It 
is  not  pleasant,  I confess,  for  a painter  to  paint 
a picture  or  a sculptor  to  model  a statue  that 
does  not  sell,  but  an  architect  cannot  put  up  a 
monumental  building  in  the  hopes  that  the 
public  will  approve  of  it  and  pay  the  expense. 
The  most  he  can  do  is  to  show  a drawing  or  a 
model  in  public,  and  persuade  men  in  power, 
or  of  immense  wealth,  that  he  is  both  capable 
and  original,  and  will  be  able  to  charm  the 
public  by  his  work.  How  did  the  architect  of 
the  Erectheum  persuade  the  State  to  employ 
him  ? So  small  a monument  as  that  of  Lysi- 
krates  could  well  have  been  shown  by  a model. 

To  get  the  proper  teaching  is  not  so  easy  as 
to  say  we  want  it ; but  I think  in  architectural 
education,  as  in  general  education,  we  must 
endeavour  not  to  teach  that  which  is  dead  nor 
that  which  is  useless,  but  confine  ourselves  to 
the  necessary  and  the  useful.  I think  it  is 
obvious  that  architecture  is  the  poetry  of  con- 
struction, and  consequently  the  very  first  thing 
to  be  taught  is  construction,  and  it  is  not  the 
mere  rough  knowledge  of  the  main  principles, 
but  that  exact  and  accurate  knowledge  which 
was  possessed  by  the  late  Romanesque  archi- 
tects of  the  properties  of  stone.  They  got  this 
knowledge  mostly  by  the  failure  of  their  build- 
ings, but  they  reasoned  on  the  causes  of  the 
failure— they  observed,  they  thought,  and  they 
dared  ; while  we  have  most  accurate  means  of 
testing  the  strength  of  every  material  that  falls 
to  our  hand,  and  if  we  be  mathematicians  we 
can  solve  every  stress  and  strain,  as  the  engi- 
neers have  done.  We  have  many  new  mate- 
rials that  our  predecessors  had  not,  and  some 
of  extraordinary  strength  and  of  a capacity  for 
taking  nearly  every  form  with  ease  ; I speak 
here  particularly  of  cast  iron.  This  is  not 
without  dangerous  qualities  when  exposed  to 
fire,  but  we  ought  not  on  that  account  to 
neglect  it.  With  wrought  iron  we  have  other 
difficulties  to  contend  with  besides  the  danger 
of  fire,  for  it  is  very  difficult,  and  still  more  ex- 
spensive,  to  make  this  in  any  agreeable  or 
beautiful  shape  and  to  ornament  it  ; but  we 
cannotbelievethatthemediaevalarchitects  would 
not  have  largely  used  both  materials  if  they  had 
possessed  them.  We  have,  too,  practically  a 
new  material  in  concrete,  but  this  material  also 
is  not  without  its  difficulties  and  its  drawbacks, 
and  we  have  besides  the  whole  of  what  I may 
call  old-world  materials  to  our  hand  to  deal 
with  structurally  in  a more  perfect  way  than 
they  could  ever  have  been  dealt  with  before, 
and  the  whole  category  of  old  shapes  to  use, 
and  new  forms  to  adopt  that  have  never  been 
used  before.  If  the  dictum  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  be  true,  that  by  becoming  familiar 
with  the  invention  of  others  we  learn  to 
invent,  the  great  knowledge  that  we  possess 
of  past  architecture  should  make  us  more  ready 
to  invent  ; but,  in  fact,  the  gift  of  invention,  so 
far  as  architectural  forms  are  concerned,  seems 
almost  extinct.  We  have  only  this  to  say  in 
excuse,  that  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  European  architects 
hpd  nothing  but  Roman  architecture,  or  its 
Renaissance  imitation,  to  study  and  use  ; since 
then  we  have  had  Greek  and  Gothic.  Neither 
of  these  styles,  however,  was  used  to  stimulate 
invention,  but  merely  to  copy,  and  even  in  the 
present  day  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  invention 
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of  a new  form,  unless  it  were  surpassingly 
beautiful,  would  be  tolerated,  for  antiquarianism 
has  usurped  the  place  of  architecture. 

We  must  of  course  study  the  expressive  and 
beautiful  buildings  of  the  past  to  learn  how 
their  effects  were  produced  ; but,  having  learnt 
that,  our  object  should  be  to  invent  other  pro- 
portions and  other  shapes,  whose  effects  shall 
be  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  the  past,  and 
when  I speak  of  invention  it  is  merely  the 
adaptation  of  some  of  the  innumerable  forms 
of  Nature.  In  the  present  day  we  should  say 
that  there  was  even  less  invention  amongst 
architects  than  there  was  amongst  the  Romans, 
for  the  Romans  at  least  started  a new  method 
of  adornment  when  they  carved  the  shafts  of 
their  columns  or  covered  their  pilasters  with 
running  foliage  ; but  of  course  it  is  to  the 
Gothic  architects  that  we  must  look  for  those 
rapid  adaptations  that  we  now  call  inventions. 
Gothic  architecture  from  the  time  that  it 
emerged  from  Romanesque  passed  rapidly 
through  what  we  call  Geometrical  and  Deco- 
rated, till  it  fell  into  the  mechanical  stiffness  of 
Perpendicular.  Were  these  men  blessed  with 
greater  powers  of  invention  or  adaptation  than 
we  are  ? or  is  it  that  the  gift  has  become 
atrophied  for  want  of  use  ? At  any  rate,  the 
substitution  of  archmology  for  architecture 
must  tend  to  this  result,  for  if  the  wing  of  the 
apteryx  dwindled  to  the  size  of  your  thumb- 
nail for  want  of  use,  it  is  probable  that  our 
powers  of  invention  will  do  the  same.  I thin]v 
that  we  are  not  so  destitute  of  invention  as  we 
appear  to  be,  for  in  out-of-the-way  places  in  the 
country  you  see  the  elements  of  new  Gothic 
and  new  Classic,  where  the  architects  have  not 
been  very  learned,  and  have  not  had  the  fear 
of  the  archaeologist  before  their  eyes. 

When  on,e  speaks  of  invention,  good  inven- 
tion is  meant,  and  if  we  have  the^ gift  of  inven- 
tion it  is  only  by  the  constant  exercise  of  it,  and 
by  comparing  our  inventions  with  the  excel- 
lence of  the  past,  that  we  are  likely  to  pro- 
gress. I feel  sure  that  the  architecture  of  one 
century,  or  perhaps  even  of  one  quarter  of  a 
century,  should  not  exactly  resemble  that  which 
went  before  it,  for  besides  our  proclivities  and 
aspirations  not  being  exactly  those  of  our 
fathers’  time,  if  our  knowledge  and  invention 
were  progressive  we  should  want  the  one  for 
use  and  the  other  for  emulation.  In  poetry  we 
do  not  want  the  poets  of  our  own  time  to  por- 
tray again  the  character  of  times  long  past,  for 
in  that  we  can  take  but  small  interest  ; but  to 
portray  our  advancing  knowledge  and  the 
good,  striking,  and  dramatic  characteristics  of 
our  own  time,  as  Tennyson  so  transcendently 
did  ; and  we  must  never  forget  the  labour  and 
study  he  undertook  to  perfect  himself,  for  he 
learnt  Hebrew  to  see  how  the  Hebrew  poets 
arrived  at  sublimity.  I do  not  speak  about 
ornament,  whether  carved  or  painted,  for  that 
is  the  business  of  the  sculptor  or  the  painter. 
I by  no  means  wish  to  discourage  architects 
from  being  painters,  sculptors,  and  ornamen- 
talists,  so  long  as  they  are  good  architects  as 
well  ; but  it  is  absurd  to  give  up  the  advance- 
ment of  our  own  art  for  the  sake  of  being 
dabblers  in  the  arts  of  others.  I have  said 
nothing  about  the  art  of  planning,  although 
that  is  a most  important  art,  and  in  these  days, 
where  convenience  is  thought  of  more  import- 
ance than  anything  else,  it  is  the  art  by  which 
most  competitions  are  gained.  No  one  can 
deny  that  it  is  a useful  art,  and  may  be  a very 
impressive  one,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  in 
its  highest  form  it  is  not  sufficiently  studied. 

I must  say  something  on  the  results  of  our  own 
examinations,  for  they  have  had  a very  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  students.  The  examina- 
tions let  them  know  some  of  the  things  they 
ought  to  study,  and  give  them  an  object  to  aim 
at.  Examinations,  however,  have  certain 
shortcomings  like  everything  human  ; they  test 
insufficiently.  Besides,  a parasitic  growth 
clings  to  them  ; they  lend  themselves  to 
cramming,  whilst  to  cram  is  the  last  thing  we 
should  wish  any  architectural  student  to  do, 
for  it  is  a pure  effort  of  memory  to  recollect 
what  has  been  before  written  or  said  and 
repeat  it  at  a given  time,  while  the  great 
object  of  instruction  is  to  teach  people  to  think 
and  act  properly.  The  sort  of  memory  archi- 
tects want  is  for  the  thing  to  be  remembered 
to  be  firmly  and  permanently  fixed  ; while  any- 
thing crammed,  when  it  has  once  answered  its 
purpose,  is  almost  immediately  forgotten,  and 
leaves  scarcely  a trace  behind.  Architecture 
in  every  one  of  its  three  branches  requires 
accurate  thinking  to  the  end  in  view,  and  no 
cramming  is  of  the  slightest  use  in  that 
direction.  The  only  use  I ever  heard  claimed 


for  it  is  that  it  enables  a man  to  seem  to  know 
what  he  does  not  know,  which  may  be  useful 
on  occasions. 

The  plan  or  arrangement  of  a building 
requires  to  be  made  perfectly  suitable  for  its 
purpose,  and  in  the  cases  when  the  building  is 
not  for  common  use  it  should  have  a certain 
effect,  and  if  for  high  purposes  the  forms 
require  to  evoke  feelings  of  dignity,  stateli- 
ness, sublimity,  or  awe.  I cannot  refer  to 
more  perfect  examples  than  the  Parthenon  and 
the  inside  of  the  Pantheon.  Plans  embody  not 
only  the  general  conception  of  the  building 
and  its  supports,  but  should  roughly  inform  a 
skilled  person  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  com- 
pleted building.  We  judge  of  the  constructional 
skill  of  the  architect  by  the  smallness  of  the 
ratio  of  supports  to  the  total  enclosed  area. 

Every  one  of  the  three  branches  of  archi- 
tecture is  not  only  sufficiently  difficult,  but  may 
be  considered  transcendental,  e.g.,  when  we 
look  through  many  plans  we  see  that  some  are 
not  only  more  convenient  and  more  striking 
than  others,  but  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the 
great  planner  were  first  and  the  rest  nowhere. 
As  buildings  are  meant  to  stand,  it  has  always 
struck  me  as  rather  a paltry  trick  to  arrest 
attention  to  make  a building  look  unsafe,  or  to 
put  in  a piece  of  construction  which  forces  us 
to  ask  how  the  architect  has  managed  to  make 
it  stand.  We  want  everything  to  look  stable, 
so  that  our  whole  attention  may  be  given  to 
the  aesthetic  effect  ; but  at  the  same  time  skill 
in  construction  will  enable  us  to  give  great 
variety  in  the  different  parts  of  the  building, 
some  parts  being  slight  or  slender  as  compared 
with  the  important  members  of  support,  which 
must  necessarily  be  bulky.  No  building  should 
be  put  up  that  has  not  some  evidence  of  the 
intention  to  make  it  comely,  unless  it  be  those 
buildings  that  are  intended  to  convey  horror  or 
antipathy,  of  which  I spoke  before.  Every 
building  wants  character,  and  that  character 
should  show  its  use  ; and  when  buildings  are 
for  the  purposes  of  dignity,  reverence,  or  awe, 
it  is  most  important  that  their  proportions 
should  excite  these  feelings,  and  that  any 
sculpture  or  painting  that  is  put  on  them  should 
heighten  their  effect  in  the  same  direction. 
Although  it  may  seem  a paradox  to  say  so,  the 
special  convenience  that  should  attach  to  every 
building  is  not  so  important  in  the  highest  sort 
of  monuments,  as  for  the  monument  to  excite  a 
feeling  of  sublimity,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
high  thought  clothed  with  beauty  is  much  more 
lasting  than  ordinary  wants.  If  we  could  call 
to  life  the  High  Priest  of  the  Parthenon,  he 
might  tell  us  that  Iktinus  and  Kalikrates  made 
the  Temple  very  inconvenient  for  the  service, 
but  for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  that 
service  has  been  abolished,  and  we  are  still 
enamoured  of  the  sublimity  of  the  Temple. 

The  principal  things  that  want  teaching 
when  construction  and  the  art  of  planning 
have  been  mastered  are  the  proportions  that 
have  raised  the  various  emotions  in  existing 
buildings,  the  art  of  moulding,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  inventive  faculties,  for  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  invention  is  denied  to  any  average 
human  being,  although  some  have  it  in  such 
profusion  that  it  is  easy  to  them  to  invent, 
and  you  probably  recollect  Plato’s  saying  that 
those  entrusted  with  public  duties  should  find 
them  easy.  As  I have  so  often  said  before,  the 
construction  should  be  the  best  that  is  known 
and  practised,  and  any  construction  that 
is  used  merely  because  it  is  old  is  mere 
pedantry. 

In  every  new  building  we  arrange,  diffi- 
culties arise  in  giving  the  necessary  parts  that 
resthetic  expression  that  we  wish  them  to 
have.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  mask  the 
construction  so  that  we  may  use  the  aesthetic 
solutions  of  deceased  architecture,  and  so 
long  as  we  pursue  this  course,  architecture 
can  never  advance.  What  should  be  done 
is  to  encourage  the  student  to  solve  the  difficulty 
in  his  own  way,  and  that  is  why  ironwork  is  so 
serviceable,  because  in  that  the  student  has 
nothing  to  copy  from,  and  he  must  use  his 
inventive  powers.  Very  long  columns  and 
stanchions,  for  instance,  have  junctions  that 
must  be  kept  together  by  ugly  lugs  and  bolts  or 
some  other  cumbrous  addition,  and  these  have 
to  be  made  graceful  or  beautified.  There  are 
difficulties  about  moulding  in  iron,  and  in  try- 
ing to  solve  these  difficult  problems  the  student 
should  be  recommended  to  aim  at  simplicity 
and  elegance.  If  after  many  trials  he  cannot 
do  anything  towards  a solution  of  these  pro- 
blems, he  should  abandon  architecture. 

As  regards  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
younger  members,  there  is  too  much  straining 
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after  effect ; too  much  recourse  to  easy  means 
of  arresting  attention,  such  as  by  rustication  ; too  . 
much  partiality  for  curious  and  incongruous 
forms  ; the  sewer-arch  or  water-opening  is  too 
much  adopted  for  entrance  doorways  and  attic 
windows — anything  for  a novelty  ! corners  of 
square  openings  are  rounded  off,  and  project- 
ing members  are  slightly  curved  or  bellied 
out.  Now  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  like 
straight  lines  for  dignity,  and  the  rounded 
corners  and  bellied  door  and  window  heads 
mostly  produce  meanness.  Another  device  is 
to  make  columns  like  those  barrels  that  are 
used  to  fill  in  the  odd  spaces  in  ships,  where 
the  middle  diameter  is  nearly  double  that  at 
the  base  and  necking,  a gross  and  vulgar 
caricature  of  the  entasis  of  the  Greek  columns. 
This  device  truly  arrests  attention,  but  only  to 
make  the  judicious  observer  note  the  absence 
of  any  feeling  but  for  vulgarity.  Architecture 
is  a very  difficult  fine  art,  and  these  attempts  to 
attract  attention  easily  merely  show  want  of 
proper  training  and  laudable  ambition. 
Horace's  maxim  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then, 
that  “ you  should  study  Greek  examples  by  day 
and  by  night.”  The  simplicity,  grace,  and 
restraint  of  Greek  work  cannot  be  too  much 
studied,  and  that  profusion  of  ornament  that  is 
now  so  common  is  not  only  opposed  to  Greek 
practice,  but  to  good  taste,  for,  as  it  has  been 
truly  observed,  nothing  great  is  obtained  with- 
out simplicity. 

There  is  one  feature  we  want  badly,  and 
that  is  a well-designed  large  window,  for  there 
is  great  demand  for  these  in  the  new  public 
buildings,  and  we  have  nothing  but  the  huge 
Roman  semicircular  window  of  the  Baths,  and 
the  west  end  Perpendicular  windows,  which 
have  little  claim  to  beauty. 

There  is  a great  want  of  study  of  lighting  ; 
half  the  effect  of  large  complex  interiors  is  got  I 
by  concentrated  light  against  “ a mighty  con- 
tiguity of  shade,”  while  most  of  our  buildings  : 
are  spotted  all  over  with  windows.  One  of  the  : 
architectural  devices  the  student  should  study  , 
is  to  get  harmonious  grouping  of  immense  ; 
windows  with  those  of  ordinary  and  small 
size,  and  another  is  how  to  treat  the  problem 
of  the  seventeen-story  building  ; for  though 
we  have  not  yet  adopted  this  American  device, 
the  increasing  scarcity  of  ground  and  price  of  • 
land  in  large  cities  tend  to  produce  it. 

The  only  use  of  these  addresses  is  to  correct : 
mistakes  in  teaching  ; to  point  out,  if  one  can,  1 
where  the  defects  in  our  practice  lie,  and  to 
stimulate  each  other  to  greater  exertion,  and,  if 
possible,  to  find  out  the  way  to  the  advance  of  1 
our  art.  The  chief  things  that  act  as  incentives 
to  mankind  are  the  hope  of  wealth,  the  hope  of  • 
honours,  and  the  hope  of  immortality  ; and  I 
certainly  think  that  we  might  well  increase  one  < 
incentive  by  insisting  on  being  paid  for  our 
work,  for  we  are  not  paid  now.  I think  the  l 
powers  that  be  might  well  make  another  incen- 
tive more  common  by  bestowing  honours  on  1 
the  profession,  which  is  now  hardly  recognised,  |i 
although  it  does  so  much  to  raise  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  nation  by  designing  monuments  1 
which  persons  from  all  parts  come  to  see.  I 
can  only  hope  that  the  prospects  of  immortality  < 
may  induce  those  with  congenial  genius  and  a 
the  highest  ambition  to  devote  themselves  to 
architecture,  and  to  spare  no  thought  and  no  ij 
labour  in  perfecting  their  work,  so  that  it  may  j 
vie  with  the  best  Greek  work  in  grace,  and  J 
with  the  Mediaeval  in  impressiveness.  We  <\ 
all  wish  that  a great  architectural  genius  may  i 
arise,  for  the  sake  of  our  art  and  of  our  country  ; 1 
and  it  is  good  for  every  one  but  the  genius,  for  \ 
his  highest  traits  are  mostly  brought  out  £>y  j 
misery.  As  Shelley  says,  “We  learn  in  suf- 
fering what  we  teach  in  song.” 

1 think,  or  at  least  hope,  that  with  all  the  d 
present  teaching,  striving,  and  devotion,  we  < 
shall  find  the  true  path  of  progress,  and  that  in  t 
the  near  future  architecture  may  realise  the  <1 
transformation  of  the  dragon-fly  : — 

“ To-day  I saw  the  dragon-fly 
Come  from  the  wells  where  he  did  lie. 

An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  husk ; from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail. 

He  dried  his  wings  : like  gauze  they  grew  : 

Through  crofts  and  pastures,  wet  with  dew, 

A living  flash  of  light  he  flew.’’ 


Colonel  Prendergast  said  he  had  been  i| 
requested  to  move  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  for  his  suggestive  and  interesting  ; 
address.  His  first  duty  was  to  congratulate  I 
the  President  upon  the  honours  which  were  •] 
showered  upon  him  last  year.  He  had  not . 
only  gained  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Royal  i 
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Academy,  but  what  to  them  was  a more 
striking  circumstance — he  had  again  been 
elected  to  the  Presidential  chair  of  the  Royal 
Institute.  But  like  many  great  positions,  these 
were  not  without  their  drawbacks.  He  had 
often  thought  that  on  occasions  of  this  kind  it 
would  be  very  desirable  if  they  could  carry  out 
their  old  national  trait  and,  perhaps,  take  sides 
and  have  a debate  on  the  address,  Could 
they  not  have  a debate  on  the  President’s 
1 address?  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
suggestiveness  of  what  the  address  contained 
would  afford  ample  field  for  such  on  debate.  He 
(the  speaker)  had  the  profoundest  admiration  for 
the  system  which  had  been  introduced  in  Paris 
into  the  profession  to  which  they  belonged. 
People  were  always  talking  about  originality. 
He  would  like  to  know  what  originality  was 
[ worth  unless  they  knew  the  science  and 
1 grammar  of  their  profession.  It  was  those 
who  were  doing  the  greatest  mischief  who 
were  telling  the  young  men — who,  after  all, 
were  like  young  men  and  would  like  to  shirk  the 
difficulties  of  life — that  they  could  at  once  start 
a style  of  their  own  and  ignore  those  who  had 
gone  before  and  had  made  architecture  what 
it  was.  The  public  wanted  to  be  educated  upon 
this  subject,  but  he  did  not  see  how  it  could 
be  done  if  architects  were  not  educated  them- 
selves. Architecture  nascitcr  non  fit ; and  he 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  he  was  the 
! greatest  enemy  of  the  young  men  rising 
among  them  who  told  them  that  they  should 
start  life  with  something  different  to  what  they 
had  done.  In  France,  too,  there  was  the  clique 
who  had  started  this  hare  of  originality, 
Only  within  the  past  few  days  there  was 
in  that  well  known  French  publication, 
L'  Illustration,  evidence  that  the  most 

refined  and  the  most  artistic  of  European 
peoples  had  got  this  cancer  growing  amongst 
them.  Anything  more  ludicrous,  anything 
more  detestable,  it  was  impossible  to  conceive 
than  the  results  shown  by  the  pictures.  The 
writer  also  charged  full  tilt  at  the  architects, 
saying  they  were  tied  and  bound  to  their 
worn-out  doctrines,  while  the  new  school  were 
the  valiant  pioneers  of  the  ideal,  who  pushed 
forth  manfully  and  who  produced  work  which 
proved  more  eloquently  than  words  what  the 
future  had  in  store.  The  President  had  called 
their  attention  to  the  use  of  iron  construction. 
This  was,  indeed,  a field  for  discussion.  He 
happened  in  his  daily  walks  to  pass  through 
St.  James’s-square  where  for  eighteen  months 
or  two  years  a large  building  had  been  erect- 
ing. It  was  an  object  lesson  to  follow  that 
building.  It  was  fiction  founded  on  fact.  He 
asked  the  meeting  to  record  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President  for  his  very  suggestive 
address. 

Professor  Roger  Smith  said  he  rose  with 
pleasure  to  second  ithe  motion.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  phrase  which  more  than  once 
occurred  in  the  address — the  advancement  of 
architecture — might  well  be  the  text  of  it,  as  it 
had  been  the  text  of  more  than  one  address  he 
had  heard  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  Presi- 
dent’s desire  had  been  to  put  before  them 
several  ways  in  which  advancement  could  be 
made.  There  could  be  no  question  that  novelty 
had  a sort  of  fascination,  especially  if  the  new 
thing  be  good,  not  to  say  better  than  that 
which  went  before.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
present  day  in  the  possibility  of  new  styles 
being  invented,  except  at  the  suggestion  of  new 
materials  and  new  wants  that  might  arise. 
These  might  modify  their  mode  of  building  to 
a greater  extent  than  they  could  foresee  at 
present.  But  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
forget  the  forms  which  had  been  the  outcome 
of  all  the  years  of  civilisation,  and  which  had 
covered  Europe.  It  was  impossible  for  them, 
too,  to  build  without  remembering  that  it 
was  out  of  the  question  that  the  public  should 
admire  buildings  without  thinking  of  the  forms 
which  had  been  wrought  out  with  the  utmost 
care  and  skill  during  the  different  periods  ; and 
he  believed  that  for  some  time  to  come  origin- 
ality must  mean,  not  new  features,  but  some 
new  modification  of  existing  features  and  cer- 
tainly new  combinations.  About  new  propor- 
tions which  the  President  had  suggested,  he  (the 
speaker)  felt  a little  misgiving.  New  combina- 
tions were  possible  in  almost  endless  variety, 
and  the  words  in  which  the  President  opened 
— pointing,  as  they  did,  to  the  transformation 
which  was  being  made  in  London  and  to 
interesting  buildings  to  be  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  where  architects  were 
freer  from  the  fear  of  critics — showed  that 
some  such  a change  was  taking  place.  The 
large  number  of  illustrations  which  appeared  I 


week  by  week  in  the  technical  journals  showed, 
too,  what  large  sums  were  being  expended  and 
what  progress  was  being  made.  They  had 
only  to  compare  the  contents  of  one  of  these 
journals  of  to-day  with  that  of,  say,  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago,  to  see  what  great 
advance  had  been  made.  This  advance  they 
must  recognise,  and  he  felt  full  of  hope  that  in 
future  it  was  going  on.  If  the  examinations 
and  the  Institute  assisted  in  inducing  men 
thoroughly  and  substantially  to  train  them- 
selves, that  advance  might  be  accelerated  and 
might  be  a healthy  one. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings shortly  afterwards  concluded  with  the 
announcement  that  the  next  meeting  will  be 
held  on  the  21st  inst.,  when  Mr.  F.  Bond  will 
read  a paper  entitled,  “ The  Comparative  Value 
of  Documentary  and  Architectural  Evidence  of 
English  Cathedrals.” 


SINGAPORE  TOWN  HALL  AND  THEATRE 
COMPETITION. 

In  the  middle  of  1897  a committee  was 
appointed  to  collect  money  for  a permanent 
memorial  in  commemoration  of  the  Queen's 
Diamond  Jubilee,  and  to  decide  upon  the  form 
such  memorial  should  take.  About  $420,000 
was  raised,  and  with  this  it  was  decided  to 
build  a new  Town  Hall  and  Theatre.  A 
difficulty  then  arose  in  selecting  a site. 
Singapore  land,  in  the  town  and  for  a distance 
of  1^  miles  outside  the  town  is,  generally 
speaking,  bad  for  building  upon,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  swampy,  and  in  many  instances  solid 
groundjis  not  reached  at  less  than  from  60  to 
80  ft.  This  is,  of  course,  a serious  matter 
even  with  an  ordinary  building,  as  so  much 
money  has  to  be  spent  in  piling  and  in  cement 
work,  a very  expensive  item  where  all  cement 
is  imported,  but  in  the  case  of  a building  such 
as  was  proposed  to  be  erected  it  is  even  more 
so,  as  in  some  parts  very  great  loads  would 
have  to  be  carried. 

The  committee  after  inspecting  various  sites 
finally  decided  upon  the  worst,  and,  with- 
out taking  any  professional  advice  as  to 
the  suitability  of  the  site,  called  for 
designs  for  the  new  building,  the  ad- 
vertisement appearing  in  the  local  papers — 
Colombo,  India,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  and 
Java,  as  well  as  the  home  papers,  a premium  of 
200/.  being  offered  for  the  first,  and  100/.  for 
the  second  premiated  design,  but  with  no 
guarantee  that  the  successful  architect  would 
be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work.  When 
architects  applied  for  particulars  there  were 
none  to  be  had  except  the  plan  of  the  site  (there 
were  no  levels  given),  the  proposed  amount  to 
be  spent,  and  some  misleading  data  to  calculate 
the  cost  of  the  building  upon.  Later  on  the 
Municipal  Engineer  made  a few  tests  of  the 
ground,  and  then  with  a few  photographs  of 
the  surrounding  buildings  (none  of  which  were 
worth  the  cost  of  photographing)  these  were 
sent  to  the  competitors,  but  still  no  particulars 
as  to  the  accommodation  required  ; these 
followed  about  two  months  later,  with  a notice 
that  the  time  for  sending  in  had  been  extended 
one  month. 

On  August  31,  this  year,  eighteen  sets  of 
plans  were  received,  one  from  Singapore,  one 
from  Hong  Kong,  Colombo,  and  Java,  two 
each  from  India  and  Australia,  the  rest  from 
England  and  Scotland.  In  August  the  com- 
mittee made  their  award,  Messrs.  Franken  & 
Sills,  of  London,  being  placed  first  ; Mr. 
Tunstall,  of  Colombo,  second  ; and  Messrs. 
Swan  & Maclaren,  of  Singapore,  third.  The 
drawings  were  last  month  publicly  exhibited 
for  a few  days. 

Messrs.  Franken  & Sills’  design,  which  was 
placed  first,  had  a fairly  good  workable  plan, 
but  it  had  one  very  weak,  point.  The  two 
buildings  had  been  planned  to  be  built  one  on 
each  side  of  the  principal  entrance  hall,  the 
stage  of  the  theatre  adjoining  the  hall,  thus 
placing  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  build- 
ing, as  far  as  fire  is  concerned,  right  in  the 
centre  of  a large  block^of  buildings  ; besides 
which,  there  would  be  a difficulty  in  getting  in 
scenery  ; in  fact,  one  could  not  see  that  any  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  it.  In  other  respects 
the  theatre  plan  was  very  good.  The  style  of 
work  adopted  was  Indian,  the  proposed  material 
being  granite  and  red  brick,  with  tile  roof. ' 
The  design  was  illustrated  by  a set  of  very 
highly-coloured  elevations  and  a water-colour 
perspective  ; the  colouring,  however,  did  not 
g ree  with  the  materials  specified.  The  roof 


shown,  too,  was  one  which  could  never  be 
used  here,  as  it  was  so  much  cut  up  with 
dormers,  minarets,  small  domes,  &c„  and  could 
never  be  made  water-tight  in  this  land  of 
tropical  storms. 

Mr.  Tunstall’s  design,  which  was  placed 
second,  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  last  in 
plan,  but  lacking  the  good  points.  The  design, 
which  was  illustrated  by  a poorly-drawn  set  of 
plans  and  elevations,  was  for  a stucco  building 
of  severe  Roman  style. 

Messrs.  Swan  & Maclaren  sent  in  two 
designs,  their  plan  being  entirely  different  to 
the  others,  inasmuch  as  they  had  kept  the  two 
buildings  separate— at  least,  they  were  only 
connected  by  an  arcade.  Their  Scheme  A, 
which  was  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Committee,  was  a two-storied  one,  while 
Scheme  B was  for  a one-storied  building,  a 
design  the  authors  considered  more  suitable 
for  the  site  on  account  of  its  lightness.  In  this 
case  the  theatre  was  placed  at  the  back,  the 
mam  entrance  of  the  hall  doing  service  for  the 
theatre  also.  In  the  other  scheme  the  theatre 
was  quite  isolated  except  for  the  slight  con- 
nexion before  referred  to.  The  plan  of  the 
theatre  was  an  excellent  one,  well  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  place. 

" Butterfly  ” (Australia)  sent  in  a very  fine 
design,  illustrated  by  a very  good  set  of  draw- 
ings. The  design  was  far  away  the  best 
submitted,  but  the  plan  was  not  so  good  as 
that  of  the  first  and  third  designs,  and  more 
extravagant ; but  with  very  slight  modification 
it  could  have  been  made  a very  good  one. 
The  author  explained  that  he  was  handicapped 
by  not  receiving  the  particulars  as  to  accom- 
modation until  after  his  plans  were  completed. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Barr  (Sydney)  also  sent  in  a most 
artistic  design  in  a set  of  beautifully-executed 
drawings.  The  plan  was  simple,  but  a good 
one  as  far  as  the  Town  Hall  was  concerned, 
though  the  theatre  was  rather  weak. 

The  remainder  of  the  designs  were  very 
poor,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception,  that  of 
Messrs.  Laville  & Sevenoaks  (India),  which 
was  commended  by  the  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee, which  consisted  of  three  lawyers,  two 
Civil  servants,  a banker,  and  an  engineer,  did 
their  work  fairly  well  considering  that  they 
had  no  professional  advice. 

Nothing  has  so  far  been  decided  with  regard 
to  the  building.  x. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers.  — At  the  meeting 
of  this  Society  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  Worby 
Beaumont,  President,  in  the  chair,  a paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey  on  "The 
Preparation  of  Rhea  Fibre  for  Textile  Pur- 
poses.” After  referring  to  the  amount  of 
time,  trouble,  and  money  that  had  been 
expended  in  developing  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  rhea  fibre,  which  was  the  longest  and 
strongest  in  nature  for  textile  purposes,  the 
author  observed  that  the  history  of  the 
endeavours  to  utilise  its  fibre  extended  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It 
was  introduced  into  Calcutta  in  1803,  and  was 
brought  to  England  in  1814  by  Capt.  J.  Cotton, 
to  whom  the  Society  of  Arts  awarded  a gold 
medal.  The  paper  went  on  to  describe  the 
various  processes  which  had  been  successively 
employed,  concluding  with  the  observation 
that  the  preparation  of  rhea  fibre  for  the 
spinner  had  advanced  somewhat,  albeit  very 
slowly,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  would  be  found  in  a 
combination  of  mechanical  and  chemical  pro- 
cesses, chemistry  stepping  in  as  the  handmaid 
of  mechanics. 

< } 

Presentation  to  a Cheshire  Surveyor.— 

A presentation  lias  just  taken  place  in  Chester  to 
Mr.  William  Holland,  late  surveyor  to  the  No.  1 
district  of  the  Cheshire  County  Council,  from  the 
foreman  and  workmen  of  his  district.  The  presen- 
tation consisted  of  a black  marble  clock.  On  a gilt 
plate  on  the  clock  was  engraved  the  following  in- 
scription : “ Presented  to  Mr.  William  Holland, 
District  Surveyor  of  the  No.  1 District  (Cheshire 
County  Council)  on  his  promotion,  by  the  foremen 
and  workmen  of  his  district,  as  a mark  of  respect 
and  esteem.  October  29,  1S98.’’ 

Church-row,  Hampstead.— Despite  the  protests 
that  were  raised  by  many  residents  in  the  locality, 

Ias  well  as  by  writers  in  the  Press,  the  old  houses 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  on  the  north  side  of  Church-row, 
have  been  demolished  for  the  building  of  a block  of 
five-story  residential  flats,  to  abut  in  the  rear  upon 
the  lane  turning  out  of  Heath-street.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  G.  Sherrill. 
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“ST.  CECILIA”  : DESIGN  FOR  STAINED 
GLASS. 

This  design,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
Royal  Academy,  is  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Procter, 
and  is  intended  to  fill  a panel  in  one  of  the  fold- 
ing doors  leading  to  a music-room. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Quarterly  Review  contains  a well- 
writen  article  on  Burne-Jones,  in  which,  how- 
ever, as  in  almost  all  the  critical  notices  of  him 
which  have  appeared  since  his  decease,  we 
find  the  same  one-sided  enthusiasm  for  the 
great  qualities  of  Burne-Jones's  art,  with 
apparently  an  entire  blindness  to  his  weak- 
nesses— the  restricted  nature  of  his  powers  ; 
the  mannerism  of  his  figures,  in  which  all  per- 
sonages, ancient  or  modern,  allegorical  or  real, 
male  or  female,  had  the  same  physiognomy 
and  the  same  expression  ; and  the  often  rather 
puerile  character  of  his  intellectual  concep- 
tion of  a subject.  Lofty  aims,  consistency  of 
style,  and  splendid  colour,  count  indeed  for 
much,  but  they  cannot  make  us  blind  to  such 
shortcomings  as  these  ; and  so  far  from  think- 
ing, with  the  reviewer,  that  Burne  Jones  s fame 
will  grow  and  the  value  of  his  work  increase 
in  the  coming  years,  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  present  enthusiasm  for  his  works  will  before 
long  undergo  some  revision.  In  the  article  on 
“ The  Setting  of  a Greek  Play,"  which  is  only 
very  partially  concerned  with  the  architectural 
setting,  Dr.  Dorpfeld's  “ heresy,"  as  we  call  it, 
of  the  absence  of  a stage  and  the  mingling  of 
the  principal  actors  with  the  chorus,  is  dismissed 
as  perfectly  untenable  and  resting  on  no 
constructional  evidence  ; though  a suggestion 
is  made,  and  we  think  a not  improbable  one, 
that  in  the  fifth  (b.c.)  century  the  stage  was  of 
less  height  than  it  afterwards  became,  so 
that  an  occasional  closer  relation  between 
the  chorus  and  the  principal  actors  is  thus 
more  easy  to  imagine  than  with  the  later 
more  lofty  stage.  The  Quarterly  also  includes 
an  article  on  “ Wireless  Telegraphy.”  The 
writer  would  prefer  to  call  it  “ Etheric  Tele- 
graphy,” and  would  apparently  include  under  I 
it  signalling  by  rays  of  light.  A fairly  accurate 
and  popular  description  of  this  system  of  tele- 
graphy is  given,  but  its  drawbacks  are  barely 
touched  on,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  recent  | 
improvements  introduced  by  Dr.  Lodge  and  1 
described  to  the  Physical  Society  this  year.  1 
Too  much  credit  is  given  to  Signor  Marconi,  j 
However  much  “ his  youth,  his  nationality,  and  | 
the  unworthy  attempts  made  to  belittle  his 
success”  may  attract  “the  attention  of  the 
Press,”  these  claims  cannot  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  apportioning  due  credit  to 
the  various  pioneers  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
Dr.  Lodge  exhibited  to  the  British  Association 
in  1894  a system  of  telegraphy  substantially  the 
same  as  that  claimed  two  years  later  by 
Marconi  in  his  patent.  A well-known  expert 
has  stated  that  this  patent  cannot  even  be 
described  as  “ a novel  combination  of  old 
instrumentalities.”  We  would  submit  that  this 
is  a more  probable  explanation  of  the  check  to 
Signor  Marconi’s  progress  than  “ certain 
financial  considerations  which  the  Limited 
Liability  Act  has  done  so  much  to  create  in  this 
country.” 

The  Gazette  dcs  Beaux- Art;  contains  an 
article  by  M.  Eugene  Miintz,  on  “ Les  Dernieres 
Annees  de  Leonard  de  Vinci,”  referring  mainly 
to  his  rather  unfortunate  career  as  a military 
engineer,  and  with  illustrations  (most  of  them 
pretty  well  known)  of  his  fantastic  and  imprac- 
ticable designs  for  new  engines  of  war,  which  , 
M.  Miintz  rightly  characterises  as  “ inanite.” 
M.  Gustave  Frizzoni  contributes  an  article  on  j 
the  recent  exhibition  of  pictures  of  the  Lombard 
school  in  London.  There  is  also  a short  article 
by  M.  Roger  Marx,  on  the  etchings  and  litho- 
graphs of  Paris  by  Eugene  Bejot,  accompanied  ! 
by  an  illustration  of  a charming  little  upright 
etching  of  a Paris  scene,  taken  lrom  near  the  I 
Pont  Neuf,  with  the  Sainte  Chapelle  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  Art  Journal  leads  off  with  an  article  on 
Rodin  the  sculptor,  who  is  just  at  present  thrust  1 
upon  us  everywhere,  though  we  are  glad  to  • 
say  there  is  nothing  more  here  about  that 
absurd  Balzac  block.  Rodin  is  an  original  .1 
genius  who  is  going  the  wrong  way,  and  | 
whose  injudicious  friends  arelencouraging  him  i 
in  it.  When  he  did  the“  Age  d'Airain  ” he  was 
a great  sculptor  ; he  is  now  losing  himself  in  1 
eccentricity.  What  does  the  writer  mean  by  ’ 
saying  that  this  work  has  “ never  been  repro-  -J 
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duced  in  England  ? ” It  was  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  a good  many  years  ago,  standing  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  door  to  the 
octagon  hall  ; and  we  are  pretty  certain  it  was 
also  illustrated.  “ Maternite,”  an  illustration  of 
which  heads  the  article,  is  also  a really  fine  work. 
Among  the  other  articles  is  one  by  Mr.  Ashbee 
on  his  own  designs  for  “ table  service,”  one  on 
that  rather  over-rated  artist  Robert  Scott 
Lauder,  and  one  by  Mr.  Fred.  Miller  on  Gesso 
work. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Art  Journal 
is  devoted  to  the  life  and  works  of  Lady  Butler, 
who  well  deserves  this  honour.  The  letter- 
press  is  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell,  who  says  truly 
that  this  artist  has  done  for  the  English  soldier 
in  art  what  Mr.  Kipling  has  done  for  him  in 
literature.  The  illustrations  include,  besides 
some  of  the  well-known  works,  a good  many 
interesting  sketches  and  studies. 

In  the  Magazine  of  Art  Mr.  Spielmann  has 
taken  up  the  subject  of  “ Coincidences  and 
Resemblances  in  Works  of  Art,”  of  which  some 
illustrations  are  given.  The  “ Money-changers  ” 
of  Marinus  van  Romersvvale  is  an  obviously 
intentional  imitation  of  Matsys’  “ Misers,”  to 
our  thinking  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  similarity 
of  attitude  in  Reynolds’s  “ Mrs.  Lloyd  ” and 
Fragonard's  " Chiffre  d' Amour”  is  probably  a 
pure  accident,  and  the  resemblance  is  not  so 
very  close  either,  only  that  both  figures  are 
writing  on  a tree.  An  article  on  “A  New 
Symbolist”  introduces  us  to  some  of  the  works 
of  Sascha  Schneider,  a kind  of  German  Blake, 
whose  designs  are  striking  and  original,  but  do 
not  constitute  a very  healthy  form  of  art.  We 
have  more  pleasure  in  welcoming  a new  artistic 
humourist  in  the  person  of  M.  Ronner,  son  of 
Mme.  Ronner  of  cat  fame  ; his  four  silhouette 
subjects,  “ An  Address  of  Congratulation,”  are 
delightful.  M.  Ronner  has  started  a new 
method  of  treating  silhouette,  in  very  close 
cross-hatching  instead  of  solid  black  ; this 
enables  him  to  slightly  modify  the  tone  for  a 
background  figure,  without  departing  from  the 
pure  silhouette  treatment  in  each  separate 
figure.  “ The  Quaint  and  Grotesque  in  Cotton 
Designing,”  by  Mr.  Dolman,  treats  a new  sub- 
ject, and  contains  some  interesting  and  novel 
designs. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Record  (New  York,  quarterly),  and  a 
very  important  one,  is  that  by  Mr.  J.  Beverley 
Robinson,  on  11  Principles  of  Architectural 
Composition,”  illustrated  by  a number  of 
sketches  and  views  of  actual  buildings.  This 
is  an  attempt  to  find  out  and  illustrate  the 
influences  which  govern  the  relation  of  parts 
to  the  whole  in  the  masses  of  a building. 
Whether  we  should  agree  with  all  the  writer’s 
views  is  one  question,  but  we  recommend  the 
article  to  the  attention  of  architectural  students, 
as  a thoughtful  and  original  study.  Mr.  Ferree 
continues  his  articles  on  “ French  Cathedrals  ” 
(we  presume  these  will  ultimately  appear  in  a 
permanent  form),  and  Professor  Goodyear,  in 
an  article  on  “ Unknown  Italy,”  we  are  glad  to 
find  quitting  his  untenable  theories  on  the 
distortion  of  buildings  to  do  his  readers  a real 
service  by  describing  and  illustrating  buildings 
in  Italy  which  are  out  of  the  beaten  track  of 
architectural  illustration,  and  well  deserve 
attention. 

The  Artist  includes  among  its  contents  an 
illustrated  article  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry ; 
illustrations  of  repousse  work  by  Mr.  Edgar 
Simpson,  and  a paper  on  Furniture  Design  read 
by  Edwin  Foley  before  the  “ Society  of 
Designers,”  a body  of  which  we  have  not  before 
heard. 

The  Engineering  Magazine  includes  articles 
on  “ The  Great  Railway  Stations  of  England,” 
considered  in  regard  to  plan  and  construction, 
by  Mr.  Cargill  ; the  latest  improvements  in  the 
French  lighthouse  system,  by  Mr.  Jacques 
Boyer,  and  “ Sanitary  Principles  in  the  Con- 
struction of  Isolation  Hospitals,”  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
T.  Middleton. 

The  Studio  (October  15)  devotes  a long  illus- 
trated article  to  Burne-Jones’s  “ Cupid  and 
Psyche ’’ frieze  at  No.  1 Palace  Green.  “The 
Renaissance  of  the  Medal  in  France”  is  illus- 
trated by  many  examples,  but  the  title  is  rather 
behind  the  day  ; if  the  medallist’s  art  had  died 
out  in  France,  its  “ renaissance  ’’  at  all  events 
took  place  a good  while  ago.  We  only  wish  a 
similar  renaissance  would  follow  in  England. 

The  only  article  in  the  Century  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers  is  “ The  building  up  of 
a World's  Fair  in  Paris  ” by  Baron  Pierre  de 
Couburtin  ; a sketch  of  the  progress  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  The  sketch  of  “the  Ferris 
wheel,”  with  the  Eiffel  Tower  looming  behind 


it,  suggests  what  may  well  be  called  “ a queer 
landscape.” 

The  American  magazines  are  all  full  of  their 
late  war  at  present ; Sciibner,  for  example, 
merely  touches  on  artistic  topics  in  a few 
words  on  “ Photography  and  the  Stage’’  at  the 
end  of  the  number,  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
the  ugliness  of  many  photographic  representa- 
tions'of  stage  groups  which  are  pleasing  enough 
in  the  life.  The  simple  explanation,  we  take 
it,  is  that  photography  sees  too  much  and  sees 
it  too  instantaneously,  missing  the  transition, 
from  one  phase  of  action  to  another.  Harper 
is  entirely  apart  from  artistic  subjects  this 
month. 

The  Antiquary,  among  its  I “Notes  of  the 
Month,”  contains  a sectional  drawing  of  a 
curious  underground  chamber  found  at  Penyfai, 
in  Glamorganshire.  The  chamber  is  circular, 
constructed  of  un  worked  stones  and  plastered 
internally;  5 ft.  high,  6 ft.  6 in.  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  8 ft.  9 in.  wide  at  the  top,  with  an 
outlet  through  the  roof,  reached  by  two  pro- 
jecting stones  or  steps  in  the  side.  Various 
explanations  are  offered  as  to  its  original  use  ; 
our  contemporary  is  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  an  old  charcoal  oven.  Can  any 
of  our  readers  offer  a suggestion,  or  confirm 
this  one  ? 

The  Essex  Review  (quarterly)  contains  an 
article  on  “ Wanstead,  its  Manor  and  Palace  ” 
with  an  illustration  of  Tylney  House,  Wan- 
stead. 

We  have  received  also  the  Revue  Generate, 
the  Genealogical  Magazine,  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  the  English  Illustrated,  Knowledge, 
and  The  Quarry. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— A 
paper  by  Mr.  Austin  Woodeson,  Association 
Travelling  Student,  was  read  at  the  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  in 
the  Rooms,  187,  Pitt-street,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr. 
George  S.  Hill,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Andrew  Rolls,  in  Mr.  Woodeson’s  absence,  read 
the  paper,  which  was  a description  of  a sketch- 
ing tour  of  a fortnight’s  duration  made  by  him 
this  summer  in  Berkshire  and  the  surrounding 
counties.  The  paper  was  illustrated  fully  with 
about  thirty-five  drawings  executed  by  himself 
during  his  stay.  The  drawings,  which  showed 
buildings  in  Reading,  Bray,  Mapledurham, 
Abingdon,  &c.,  comprised  illustrations  of 
churches,  almshouses,  &c.  Many  of  the  build- 
ings were  further  illustrated  by  large  scale 
details  and  measured  drawings.  Mr.  Woodeson 
referred  to  the  southern  counties  of  England  as 
offering  to  the  architectural  student  an  excellent 
sketching  ground.  All  types  of  building  in 
styles  ranging  from  Norman  to  Elizabethan 
were  to  be  constantly  met  with. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Society.— The 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Society  met  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  when  Mr.  John  Kinross  gave  an 
address  as  hon.  President  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
P.  E.  Nobbs  presided.  Mr.  Kinross  confined 
his  remarks  to  the  architecture  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  and  contrasted  the  muni- 
ficence of  men,  such  as  Mr.  Usher,  Mr.  Findlay, 
and  Mr.  M‘Ewan  in  beautifying  the  city  by  the 
erection  of  handsome  buildings,  with  that  of 
the  landowning  and  speculative  classes,  who 
were  doing  their  utmost  to  destroy  its  amenity. 
He  insisted  on  wide  streets,  with  ample 
light,  being  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
community. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — “ The 
Construction  of  Hospitals  for  Consumptives  ” 
was  the  subject  of  a paper  read  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Hayward  before  the  members  of  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  Society,  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  the 
New  Law  Library,  41,  Castle-street.  Mr.  W. 
E.  Willink,  President  of  the  Society,  was 
in  the  chair.  Dr.  Hayward  said  the  site  for 
hospitals  for  consumptives  ought  to  be  elevated, 
and,  if  possible,  on  the  southern  slope  of  a hill, 
so  that  it  would  face  the  mid-day  sunshine  ; as 
far  out  of  town  as  convenient,  and  with  as  much 
ground  space  as  could  be  afforded.  He  dwelt 
with  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  abund- 
ance of  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and  strongly  re- 
commended the  pavilion  plan  as  the  most  desir- 
able form  a hospital  should  take,  with  both 
sides  exposed  to  the  sunshine.  Speaking  of  the 
interior  arrangements,  he  recommended  a 
central  corridor,  with  wards  on  both  sides.  As 
a precaution  against  infection,  he  urged  the  de- 
sirability of  the  interior  walls  being  composed  of 
glazed  bricks,  with  no  right  angles,  and  as  few 
corners  or  crevices  as  possible,  or  anything 


that  might  serve  as  lurking-places  for  dust  or 
germs.  In  regard  to  ventilation,  the  air  should 
be  changed  three  times  every  hour,  day  and 
night,  summer  and  winter.  He  recommended 
that  fresh  air  should  be  taken  into  a warming, 
drying,  and  disinfecting  chamber  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  pavilion,  through  inlets  in  the  walls 
on  each  side,  and  thence  allowed  to  pass 
through  gratings  into  the  corridors  above,  and 
so  into  the  wards  either  through  the  doors 
or  special  inlets.  To  abstract  the  foul  air  an 
outlet  should  be  provided  in  each  ward  near 
the  ceiling,  conveying  the  bad  air  into  a glazed 
earthenware  pipe  direct  up  the  building,  and 
out  above  the  roof.  With  properly-propor- 
tioned outlets  and  inlets,  the  ventilation  could 
be  efficiently  controlled. 

Sydney  Institute  of  Architects. — At  a 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Sydney  Institute  of 
Architects  on  September  21,  the  President  (Mr. 
J.  B.  Barlow)  occupied  the  chair.  A letter  was 
directed  to  be  sent  to  the  hon.  secretary,  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  asking  that 
examinations  for  the  Associateship  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  might  be  con- 
ducted in-  New  South  Wales  as  well  as 
in  England.  Professional  practice  and 
charges  were  discussed,  and  in  the 
matter  of  reform  in  this  direction  it  was  left 
with  the  council  to  draw  up  proposals  to  be 
submitted  to  the  next  meeting.  In  the  matter 
of  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  the  secretary  was  directed 
to  have  printed  and  circulated  the  letter  lately 
received,  which  intimates  that,  according  to  the 
amended  by-laws,  any  practising  architects 
may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  council  of 
any  allied  society,  be  elected  to  the  Fellowship 
by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  without  further  ballot. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Archeological  Institute— At  the 
general  meeting  of  this  Institute  on  the  2nd  inst., 
Judge  Baylis,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  Pro- 
fessor T.  McKenny  Hughes  read  a paper  on 
“ Amber,”  and  in  illustration  of  his  remarks 
exhibited  a collection  of  amber  which  he  had 
made,  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean  and  North 
Sea.  He  referred  to  some  early  notices  of  amber, 
described  its  composition  and  mode  of  occur- 
rence, and  pointed  out  that  it  could  be  made 
plastic  or  worked  into  new  compounds  which 
would  pass  for  amber,  suggesting  in  this  way 
a possible  explanation  of  some  of  the  excep- 
tionally large  vessels  said  to  have  been  made 
of  amber,  and  some  of  the  unexpected  inclu- 
sions said  to  have  been  found  in  it.  He  then 
gave  a short  sketch  of  the  history  of  its  dis- 
covery, described  the  differences  of  colour,  and 
discussed  the  distribution  of  the  several 
varieties  and  the  question  whether  the  darker 
and  especially  the  ruby  colour  was  due  to 
original  difference  of  origin  and  composition 
or  was  a superinduced  character  due  to  the 
mode  of  preservation.  If  due  to  the  various 
species  of  tree  which  yielded  the  resin,  then  it 
might  depend  upon  climate  and  other  geo- 
graphical conditions,  and  thus  be  a more  or 
less  reliable  indication  of  trade  routes  ; but  if  it 
was  due  to  difference  in  the  mode  of  preserva- 
tion, then  the  colour  and  the  differences  of  com- 
position which  accompanied  the  colour  could 
not  be  depended  upon  as  evidence  of  the  district 
in  which  it  was  produced.  Among  the  speci- 
mens which  he  exhibited  were  some  of  dark 
ruby  red,  both  from  Sicily  and  from  the  North 
Sea  ; also  from  both  districts  specimens  of 
honey  and  dark  sherry-coloured  amber.  He 
explained  that  the  proportion  of  ruby  red  to 
the  yellow  amber  was  very  small  in  the  North 
Sea  and  very  large  in  Sicily,  but  pointed  out 
that  most  of 'that  found  in  Catania  was  carried 
down  the  river  Simeto  from  beds  on  the  flanks 
of  Etna,  whereas  that  found  in  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea  was  washed  out  of  marine  silt  and 
had  therefore  been  long  subjected  to  very  dif- 
ferent conditions.  He  then  adduced  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  red  colour  was  produced  by 
the  mode  of  preservation,  exhibiting  specimens 
in  which  the  different  colours  were  seen  on 
one  fragment  ; also  beads  from  a Saxon  grave, 
which  were  presumably  from  the  northern 
area,  in  which  the  yellow  had  been  more  or 
less  changed  to  a dark  red  ; and  a series  of 
amber  ornaments  from  an  Etruscan  tomb 
where  all  that  were  sufficiently  well  preserved 
to  be  examined  were  of  a ruby  red.  He  thought 
that  there  was  a considerable  original  dilterence 
in  the  colour  of  amber,  in  some  cases  depend- 
ing upon  the  varieties  of  tree  and  climate  ; that 
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there  is  commonly  a change  of  colour  due  to 
the  mode  of  preservation  ; but  that  colour  and 
accompanying  difference  of  composition  can 
not  be  relied  upon  to  determine  the  region 
from  which  isolated  specimens  have  been 
derived. 

British  Archeological  Association. — 
The  first  meeting  of  the  session  1898-9  was 
held  at  the  rooms  in  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly, 
on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Comp- 
ton, Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  Many  objects 
of  mediaeval  religious  art  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Oliver,  consisting  of  several  cruci- 
fixes and  one  processional  cross  with  reliquary  ; 
also  four  paxes  and  an  ivory  figure  of  St.  Michael 
and  the  Dragon,  of  Spanish  workmanship  ; 
and  a figure  of  Our  Lord,  with  movable  head 
of  ivory — this  also  is  Spanish  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ; the  hands  and  feet  are  lost  ; they 
were,  doubtless,  also  of  ivory.  The  most 
interesting  exhibit  was  a hanging  lamp  of 
rough  terra  cotta,  in  the  form  of  a fish,  of  early 
Christian  date.  Mr.  Patrick,  Hon.  Secretary, 
reported  the  discovery,  early  last  month,  at 
Paul’s  Wharf,  Upper  Thames-street,  of  a por- 
tion of  an  ancient  wall,  4 or  5 ft.  in  height,  com- 
posed of  massive  random  built  Kentish  ragstone, 
resting  on  a grille  of  squared  timbers.  The  wall 
apparently  had  no  squared  face.  1 1 was  found  at 
a depth  of  12  ft.  or  13  ft.  below  the  present 
ground  line,  in  excavating  for  new  buildings 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Stock, 
Page,  & Stock,  who  thoughtfully  communicated 
these  particulars.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  D.  Ostley, 
Hon.  Secretary,  reported  further  discoveries  at 
Dumbarton,  where  the  Crannog  was  recently 
found,  as  described  in  the  last  September 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Association,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  place  where  the  canoe 
was  unearthed  was  actually  a rock  ; a curious 
ladder  was  here  found,  the  rungs  of  which 
were  cut  out  of  the  solid  wood.  All  the  relics 
have  been  placed  in  the  museum  at  Glasgow. 
They  appear  to  belong  to  the  Neolithic  age,  no 
metal  of  any  kind  being  discovered,  the  objects 
being  of  bone,  stag  horn,  jet,  chert,  and 
cannel  coal  ; some  querns  were  also  found. 
The  first  paper  of  the  evening  was  by  the 
Rev.  Cresar  Caine,  the  subject  being  “ Our 
Cities  Sketched  Five  Hundred  Years  Ago,”  and 
was  read  by  Mr.  Astley  in  the  absence  of  the 
author.  The  subject  of  the  paper  was  a de- 
scription of  a most  interesting  fourteenth-cen- 
tury transcript  by  an  unknown  scribe  of 
Geoffrey  Monmouth’s  “ History  of  the  Britons,” 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  numbered 
Bib.  Reg.  13,  A.  iii.  A characteristic  feature  of 
this  manuscript  is  the  addition  to  the  text  of 
many  drawings  of  persons  and  places.  The 
scribe  would  seem  to  have  travelled  much 
and  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  places  of  importance  on  the  road  from 
London  to  Edinburgh,  and  has  embellished  the 
margins  of  the  vellum  pages  with  sketches  of 
the  chief  buildings  ; thus  we  have  the  Tower  of 
London,  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  walled 
border  town  of  Carlisle,  and  York  Minster,  all  de- 
lineated with  some  skill  andclearly  recognisable. 
The  abbey  churches  of  Bath,  Gloucester,  Win- 
chester, with  many  others,  and  innumerable 
coats  of  arms  and  banners,  added  very  great 
interest  to  this  little  old-world  volume,  which 
may  have  served  the  draughtsman  as  a guide- 
book or  traveller’s  companion.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  with  photographic  representations 
of  many  of  the  pages  of  the  manuscript.  Mr. 
Patrick,  Hon.  Secretary,  exhibited  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  some  very  carefully  measured 
drawings  of  the  beautiful  seventeenth-century 
oak  pulpit  which,  until  recently,  adorned  the 
church  of  Yaxley,  Hunts. 

» *»■  l 

THE  METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  on  Saturday  last  week,  the  Works  Com- 
mittee submitted  the  following  draft  clause  for 
insertion  in  future  contracts  : — 

“ The  contractor  shall  on  all  work  executed 
for  the  managers  pay  the  rates  of  wages  and 
observe  the  hours  of  iabour  agreed  upon  by  the 
Association  of  Employers  and  the  representa- 
tive trades  of  the  workmen,  but  in  the  case  of 
any  trade  where  no  such  agreement  exists  then 
the  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labour  must 
be  those  current  in  the  district  where  the  work 
is  executed.” 

Mr.  Street,  who  moved  the  original  resolu- 
tion, protested  against  the  evasion  of  all  refer- 
ence to  trades-unions  in  the  recommendation, 
and  urged  that  the  Board  had  practically  by 
the  resolution  arrived  at  pledged  itself  to  the 


recognition  of  trades-union  rate  of  wages. 
The  word  “representative”  was  misleading, 
and  he  moved  to  use  the  phrase  “ trades- 
unions  ” in  its  place. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Lile,  but  was  lost, 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
were  agreed  to. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Discussion  Sec- 
tion of  the  Architectural  Association  was  held 
at  56,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W.,  on  the 
4th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Leaning,  Chairman  of  the 
Section,  in  the  chair.  A debate  on  “Modern 
Architectural  Tendencies  as  illustrated  by 
Contemporary  Work,”  was  opened  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Strange,  Sen.  Sec.,  who  read  some 
notes  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Elgood,  who 
was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  as 
announced. 

Mr.  Elgood  said  he  would  confine  himself  to 
one  tendency  only,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
have  a distinct  bearing  upon  the  architecture  of 
the  present  time,  as  it  would,  if  persevered 
in,  on  that  of  the  future.  This  tendency  was 
the  assimilation  of  styles,  shown  not  only 
in  domestic  but  in  public  and  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  How  a style  was  to  be  picked  up 
at  the  point  it  was  dropped  and  further  deve- 
loped it  was  impossible  to  say,  but  it  appeared 
to  him  that  it  could  only  te  done  gradually  and 
apparently  undesignedly.  The  author  drew 
attention  to  the  present  day  revival  of  the  Queen 
Anne  and  the  early  Georgian,  and  to  the 
increasing  number  of  buildings  of  all  sizes 
which  were  characterised  by  features  derived 
from  those  periods.  lie  thought  it  natural  that 
architects  should  hark  b?ck  to  the  time  when 
architecture  in  England  was  on  tne  progressive 
wane,  and  attempt  to  start  afresh  from  the 
time  when  invention  gave  way  to  copyism  ; 
this  seemed  to  be  at  the  period  soon  after  the 
Renaissance  architecture  of  Europe  became 
incorporated  with  English  tendencies.  We 
appeared  to  have  done  with  Greek  porticoes 
and  Gothic  street  fronts,  and  to  be  making  the 
buildings  represent  what  they  were.  The 
architect  most  prominent  in  leading  to  the 
desired  goal,  he  thought,  was  Mr. "Norman 
Shaw.  A notable  feature  in  the  revived  style 
was  the  constant  use  of  the  horizontal  cornice 
— often  boldly  crowning  a building  where  the 
roof  rose.  With  the  use  of  this  feature  the  broken 
skyline  had  to  a great  extent  died  away,  the 
gables  when  used  being  made  into  steep  pedi- 
ments with  the  cornice  running  up  them. 
Another  feature  was  the  employment  of  rusti- 
cations, in  quoins,  columns  and  in  windows 
and  door  dressings — frequently  to  an  exag- 
gerated extent.  He  wondered  whether  any 
one  would  be  bold  enough  to  rusticate  a cor- 
nice. A house  built  by  Mr.  Wade  for  Lord 
Windsor  was  a capital  example  of  the  modern 
tendency.  In  it  were  found  forms  and  details 
of  the  Queen  Anne  and  Georgian  tvpes,  origi- 
nally and  effectively  employed.  The  author 
thought  that  the  possibilities  of  the  style 
seemed  infinite  and  adaptable  to  all  methods 
of  treatment  and  materials  in  large  or  small 
buildings.  In  the  modern  instances  of  the 
style  there  was  little  or  no  evidence  of  copy- 
ism, but  a wonderful  originality  is  apparent. 
Instances  might  be  noted  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw  at  Queen’s  Gate,  Scotland 
Yard,  and  at  Liverpool,  and  also  in  that  of 
Mr.  R.  T.  Blomfield,  and  Mr.  H.  Ricardo. 
Perhaps  a growing  enthusiasm  for  and  a 
striving  after  truth  and  simplicity,  had  a 
marked  influence  on  modern  tendencies. 
Another  tendency  was  to  be  seen  in  the  revival 
by  the  architects  of  the  formal  garden.  The 
author  asked  if  the  apparent  tendency  towards 
uniformity  of  style  was  not  a mere  theory  of 
his  own  but  a real  one.  Who  could  say  that  it 
might  not  lead  to  the  formulating  of  a truly 
English  twentieth  century  progressive  archi- 
tecture ? 

Mr.  Lanchester  said  they  could  hardly  look 
forward  to  any  prospect  of  forming  an  accurate 
view  as  to  the  future  without  taking  some 
retrospective  glances  to  obtain  their  bearings. 
Up  to  about  sixty  years  ago,  our  architecture 
was  running  on  lines,  more  or  less  parallel, 
with  that  of  the  Continent  ; then  we  broke 
away,  leaving  a few,  such  as  the  Cockerells, 
Pennethorne,  and  some  of  the  best  of  the 
provincial  men,  to  carry  on  the  previous 
traditions,  while  others,  such  as  Burges,  Street, 
Devey,  and  Norman  Shaw,  struck  off,  with  the 
object  of  securing  a more  distinct  personal 
touch.  They  had  many  followers,  but  the 


leaders  were  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  most, 
and  while  the  first  three  were  fortunate  in 
leaving  us  before  the  great  downfall,  the  last 
named  was  now  expiating  his  sins  by  the 
adoption  of  a severe  classicism.  While 
one  would  feel  it  hard  to  lose  the  work 
of  such  men,  one  could  well  wish  that  their 
influence  over  their  weaker  brethren  had  been 
abated.  No  one  would  have  dared,  prior  to  the 
advent  of  their  heroic  individualism,  to  have 
inflicted  upon  us  such  blatant  puerilities  as 
those  which  composed  the  bulk  of  modern 
architectural  work.  Then  the  lesser  minds 
took  refuge  in  the  unexciting  and  inoffensive 
commonplace  conventionalities  of  the  period  ; 
now  they  unhesitatingly  put  forth  whatever 
form  of  foolishness  happened  to  present  itself 
first.  On  the  Continent  they  had  kept  closely 
to  the  Classic  tradition  which,  although  it 
suffered  from  a tendency  to  sink  the  individual, 
more  than  compensated  for  doing  so  by  the 
way  its  insistent  demands  on  a thorough  train- 
ing in  proportion  welded  together  the  whole 
budy  of  its  votaries,  and  made  possiole  a 
definite  and  deliberate  progression — which 
could  only  be  compared  to  the  gradual 
evolution  of  mediaeval  architecture.  The 
irregular  course  which  we  had  pursued 
had  precluded  us  from  working  in  the  same 
manner  ; nor  was  it  practicable  for  us  to  take 
up  a foreign  style,  and  base  our  work  upon  it. 
Our  national  sympathies  would  prevent  such  a 
course  being  satisfactory.  The  work  of  the 
foreign  schools,  which  was  practically  all 
French,  seemed  to  lack  what  we  consider 
essential  to  a happy  result,  in  that  their  designs 
were  too  self-contained — they  did  not  suit  them 
to  their  natural  surroundings.  We  had  a strong 
tendency  towards  simplicity  and  severity,  and 
our  utilitarian  spirit  kept  a powerful  check  upon 
any  inclination  towards  superfluous  exuberance. 
Our  weaknesses  were  due  to  an  almost  entire  1 
lack  of  technical  skill  in  design,  but  he  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  were  awaking  to  a per- 
ception of  our  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  and 
to  see  that  a severer  mental  training  in  archi- 
tectural design  was  necessary  before  we  could 
hope  to  produce  work  for  lasting  appreciation.  | 

Mr.  Jemmett  said  we  should  have  a reason  for 
all  that  we  did.  He  thought  that  individualism 
or  vanity  was  the  leading  principle  of  modern  | 
work,  and  that  eccentricity  was  adopted  for  its  j 
own  sake.  Fashion  appeared  to  rule  architec- 
ture at  present,  and  we  were  working  on  no 
definite  single  principle,  though  we  had  in  I 
England  a tendency  to  treat  materials  in  a 
logical  manner.  We  were  so  thoroughly  in- 
sular in  character  that  we  disregarded  and 
were  ignorant  of  what  was  being  done  abroad. 
To  evolve  a new  style  we  must  first  become  all 
of  one  trend  of  thought. 

Mr.  Hopkins  thought  that  the  last  two 
speakers  were  Job’s  comforters  ; they  said  we 
had  thrown  over  traditions,  but  would  it  not 
be  more  correct  to  say  we  had  thrown  over 
antiquarianism  ? He  thought  that  the  best  of 
our  modern  work  would  be  as  much  appre- 
ciated in  two  or  three  hundred  years  time  as  it 
was  at  present. 

Mr.  Strange  said  that  the  buildings  now 
being  erected  were  influencing  the  tendency  of 
the  times.  A general  tendency  in  life  was  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  savant  and  the  scientific 
man  was  disseminated  amongst  the  populace 
— the  architectural  tendencies  were  of  a similar 
character — a great  mind  influenced  the  rest. 
We  saw  a general  feeling  for  the  fitness  of 
things  was  running  over  the  whole  country, 
even  on  the  part  of  the  speculative  hr  Voider. 
The  tendency  was  in  two  directions — one  was 
shown  by  the  desire  for  ostentatious  orna- 
mentation and  splendour,  which  was  an  out- 
come of  the  general  prosperity,  and  one  which 
we  must  appreciate  as  a desire  for  fine  build- 
ing. The  other  tendency  was  towards  a 
simplicity  of  treatment.  Simplicity  was  the 
last  resource  of  complexity.  Symmetry  was  a 
result  of  the  desire  for  simplicity. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  H.  V.  C. 
Smith,  G.  Lucas,  Humphrey-Jones,  and  A.  S. 
Tayler. 

The  Chairman  summed  up,  and  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  openers  of  the  debate — Messrs. 
Elgood,  Jemmett,  and  Lanchester — was  put  to 
the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously.  Those  f 
gentlemen  then  briefly  replied,  after  which  the 
meeting  terminated. 

Fexchurch-street. — Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt  has 
prepared  plans  and  designs  for  premises  for  Lloyd’s  1 
Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping,  with  I 
frontages  in  Fenchurch-street  and  the  proposed  I 
new  thoroughfare,  Lloyd's-avenue,  leading  from  i| 
that  street  to  Crutched  Friars. 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  the  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Mr. 
McKinnon  Wood,  Chairman,  presiding, 
j Loans.  — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Hampstead  Vestry  10,490/.  for  electric  lighting 
purposes,  the  Islington  Vestry  6,780/.  for  similar 
purposes,  the  St.  Martin’s  Vestry  5,000/.  for 
sewerage  works,  and  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry 
10,1 10/.  for  paving  works. 

Compounding  Engines,  Crossness  Outfall. — 
The  Main  Drainage  Committee  recommended 
and  it  was  agreed,  (a)  That  the  estimate  of 
10,342/.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee 
in  substitution  for  that  for  8,450/.,  adopted  by 
the  Council  on  July  26,  1898,  be  approved,  and 
that  the  Council  do  sanction  a further  expen- 
diture of  3,784/.  in  connexion  with  the  com- 
pounding of  the  engines  at  the  Crossness 
outfall;  (b)  That  the  tender  cf  Mr.  Benjamin 
Gobdfellow,  amounting  to  20,684/.,  for  com- 
pounding the  engines  at  the  Crossness  outfall 
be  accepted. 

The  Works  Department:  Jobbing  Work. — 
The  same  committee  reported  as  follows,  the 
recommendation  being  agreed  to. 

“ We  have  to  report  that  the  cost  of  the  following 
jobbing  works,  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council  by  the  Works  Department,  has  largely  ex- 
ceeded the  several  amounts  authorised  by  the  Coun- 
cil, and  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  obtain 
the  Council’s  sanction  to  the  additional  expenditure 
incurred  : — 


stead  Vestry  give  an  undertaking,  in  terms  to  be 
approved  by  the  solicitor,  to  pay  to  the  Council,  as 
owners  of  Plumstead  Common,  compensation  for 
any  damage  which  may  be  done  to  the  common  on 
account  of  the  proposed  works,  and  also  to  indemnify 
the  Council  against  any  claims  for  compensation 
whatsoever  which  may  be  made  by  owners  or 
occupiers  of  adjoining  property,  or  any  other  bodies 
or  persons  in  respect  of  damage  caused  bv  or  on 
account  of  the  proposed  works,  or  by  the  Wa'r  Office 
in  respect  of  interference  with  the  rights  of  that 
Department.” 


,w  « 


(«)  Side-entrance  ii 
St.  George’s-cir 
cus,  Southwark 

(/')  Side-entrance  inj 
South-end  - road, 
Hampstead 

(c)  Repairs  to  Stam- 
ford Brook  sewer 
near  Willesden. . 

(d)  Formation  ol 
shafts  in  Hollo- 
way-road 


£ 
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The  manager  of  works  has  called  our  attention  to 
the  low  prices  allowed  in  the  schedule  in  respect 
of  excavation,  timbering,  and  brickwork  in  sinking 
shafts,  and  he  points  out  that  the  prices  in  the 
schedule  are  accepted  as  a whole,  some  being  remu- 
nerative and  others  exceedingly  low,  but  that  taking 
the  accumulated  results  of  the  whole  of  the  engi- 
neer's jobbing  works,  a considerable  saving  is  shown 
upon  the  schedule  value.  The  statement  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  during  the  three  years  ended 
March  31  last  the  schedule  value  of  all  main  drainage 
jobbing  works  amounted  to  28,589 /.  5s.  Sd.,  while 
the  actual  cost  was  only  25,645/.  8s.  2d.,  showing  a 
saving  of  2,943/.  !7s.  6d.  After  conferring  with  the 
manager  and  engineer,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
prices  allowed  for  sinking  shafts  do  not  represent  the 
actual  value  of  the  work  executed,  and  that  the 
excess  of  the  cost  over  the  schedule  value  does  not 
show  that  the  Council  had  been  the  loser  to  that 
extent,  and  it  would  appear  to  us  that,  if  similar 
cases  are  not  to  occur  in  the  future,  the  jobbing 
works  schedule  might  with  advantage  be  modified 
in  this  particular.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
price  allowed  for  excavation,  viz.,  ros.  per  cubic 
yard,  is  the  same  for  all  depths,  and  that  though 
the  sewer  in  Holloway-road,  above  referred  to,  is 
f’  jm  55  ft.  to  90  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  road,  no 
extra  allowance  is  made  under  the  schedule  by 
reason  of  the  additional  labour  and  expenditure  in- 
volved. We  recommend — That  the  Council  do 
sanction  the  additional  expenditure  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  following  works : — (a)  Side- 
entrance  in  St.  George’s-circus,  38/.  9s.  9d.  ; (b) 
Side  entrance  in  South-end-road,  91/.  8s.  2d.  ; (c) 
Repairs  to  Stamford  Brook  sewer,  53/.  4s.  nd.  ; (</) 
Shafts  in  Holloway-road,  783/.  17s.  iod. 

Slade  Ravine,  Plumstead  Common. — On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
Committee,  the  following  was  agreed  to  : — 

“ That  the  Council  do  offer  no  objection  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Plumstead  Vestry  for  the  completion 
of  a dam  with  penstock  at  the  Slade  Ravine  on 
Plumstead  Common,  at  the  head  of  Roydene-road, 
conditionally  upon  the  Vestry  undertaking  to  carry 
out  the  whole  of  the  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
chief  engineer,  and  the  chief  officer  of  the  Parks 
department  ; to  the  maintenance  and  management 
of  the  dam  and  penstock  being  undertaken  entirely 
by  the  vestry,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  pen- 
stock shall  only  be  drawn  up  very  gradually,  and  on 
no  account  during  rainfall,  and  also  to  such  other 
conditions  as  the  chief  engineer  may  deem  desira- 
ble ; and,  further,  upon  condition  that  the  Plum- 


Small  Open  Spaces  and  Churchyards. — It  was 
also  agreed  to  invite  representatives  of  the 
Vestries  and  District  Boards  in  London  to  meet 
the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  in  con- 
ference, with  a view  to  determining  upon  some 
general  scheme  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
small  open  spaces  in  the  country  ; and  that  the 
Local  Authorities  be  invited  to  send  one  repre- 
sentative each  to  the  conference. 

Boadicca  Statuary  Group,  Victoria  Embank- 
ment.— The  following  report  was  submitted  by 
the  Highways  Committee  : — 

“The  Council  on  March  29  last,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  General  Purposes  Committee, 
approved  as  a site  for  the  Boadicea  statuary  group 
by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Thornycroft,  which  Mr.  J.  I. 
Thornycroft  desired  to  present  to  the  Council,  the 
extreme  end  of  the  Victoria  Embankment  wall,  by 
the  corner  of  Westminster  Bridge  ; and  the  Council 
on  the  same  day  authorised  us  to  make  the  neces- 
sary alterations  to  the  Embankment  wall  to  enable 
the  group  to  be  placed  in  that  position.  We  may 
point  out  that,  by  Section  60  of  the  Council's 
General  Powers  Act,  1898,  the  Council  is  authorised 
‘to  erect  and  maintain,  or  contribute  towards  the 
provision,  erection,  and  maintenance  of  works  of 
art  in  London,'  and  under  this  authority  the  expen- 
diture necessary  for  altering  the  wall  can  be  incurred. 
Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  with  whom  the  Architect 
has  been  in  communication,  has  submitted  a 
sketch,  which  we  have  approved,  of  a pedestal  for 
the  group.  The  height  of  the  base  of  the  group  is 
shown  upon  this  sketch  as  to  be  about  lift.  6 in. 
above  the  top  of  the  embankment  steps,  i.e.,  5 ft. 
higher  than  the  temporary  platform  upon  which,  in 
order  that  the  general  effect  might  be  seen,  a plaster 
model  of  the  group  was  placed,  and  remained  for 
some  time.  We  have  received  a joint  report  from 
the  Engineer  and  the  Architect,  suggesting  that  the 
inner  portion  of  the  pedestal  should  be  constructed 
of  brickwork,  and  the  upper  part  faced  with  Port- 
land stone  and  the  lower  with  granite— as  this  mode 
of  construction  would  be  less  expensive  than  the  use 
of  granite  throughout— and  that  the  cover  of  the 
pedestal,  upon  which  the  group  will  stand,  should 
be  of  bronze.  They  estimate  that  the  cost  of 
the  work  if  carried  out  in  the  way  suggested, 
and  inclusive  of  the  cost  of  making  the  in- 
terior of  the  structure  available  for  the  storage 
of  tools,  would  be  about  1,000/. ; and,  having 
fully  considered  the  matter,  we  think  that  this  is  a 
fair  estimate.  The  expense  incurred  by  the  Works 
department  in  putting  up  and  removing  the 
temporary  platform  above  referred  to  has  amounted 
to  about  93/.  ; and  to  this  expenditure  we  have  to 
ask  the  Council’s  sanction.  We  have  requested  the 
Finance  Committee  to  submit  a special  maintenance 
estimate  for  1,100/.  to  cover  both  these  items  of 
expenditure,  and  we  recommend  that  the  Council  do 
approve  the  special  maintenance  estimate  for  1,100/., 
submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  in  respect  of 
expenditure  incurred  and  to  be  incurred,  under  the 
resolution  of  the  Council  of  March  29,  1S9S, 
authorising  the  Highways  Committee  to  make  the 
necessary  alterations  to  the  Victoria  Embankment 
wall  to  enable  the  Boadicea  statuary  group, 
presented  by  Mr.  J.  I.  Thornycroft,  to  be  placed  in 
the  position  indicated  in  that  resolution.” 

Mr.  Benn,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
asked  leave  to  withdraw  the  recommendation. 

Lord  Hardwicke  said  he  was  about  to  move 
that  the  recommendation  be  referred  back,  on 
the  ground  that  the  sum  asked  for  was  much 
in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  statue. 

Mr.  Benn  said  that  her  Majesty’s  Office  of 
Works  required  that  particulars  should  be  fur- 
nished to  them,  and  their  statutory  consent 
obtained,  before  any  statue  could  be  erected  in 
London.  That  had  been  overlooked  ■ by  the 
Committee  until  they  were  reminded  of  the 
statute  by  a communication  from  the  Office 
of  Works. 

The  report  was  then  withdrawn. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.  -The  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  recom- 
mended : “ That  it  be  the  policy  of  the  Council 
to  proceed  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity 
shall  offer,  with  the  acquisition,  under  Part  III. 
of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1890,  of  sites  available  for  the  erection  of 
working-class  dwellings  within  the  County  of 
London  ; that  all  clearances  which  involve  re- 
housing be  done  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Council ; 
that  housing  accommodation  should  be  pro- 
vided for  a number  of  persons  equal  to  that  of 


the  working  classes  displaced  by  any  scheme 
under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act,  1890,  or  under  the  provisions  of  any  Im- 
provement Act ; that  housing  accommodation 
for  persons  displaced  be  provided  within  the 
County  of  London,  but  not  necessarily  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  displacement, 
due  consideration  being  given  to  the  needs  of 
those  living  on  any  particular  area.” 

Mr.  Dickinson  moved,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  first  recommendation,  that  the  matter  be 
referred  back  to  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  having 
agreed,  after  discussion,  to  take  the  recommen- 
dations back, 

Lord  Onslow  moved  that  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  Committee  to  report  further  not  later 
than  that  day  three  weeks.  There  seemed  to 
be  a disposition  among  some  members  of  the 
Council  to  shelve  the  question. 

Mr.  Cornwall  seconded  the  amendment, 
which  was  agreed  to  after  some  discussion. 

Cinematograph  Entertainments. — The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls  reported 
that  they  had  considered  the  question  of  re- 
vising the  regulations  respecting  the  use  of 
cinematograph  lanterns  in  premises  licensed 
by  the  Council  for  public  entertainments.  The 
regulations  referred  to  were  approved  on 
January  25,  and  the  Committee  found  from  the 
experience  which  had  been  gained  since  then 
by  the  enormous  development  of  these  exhi- 
bitions as  a means  of  popular  entertainment 
that  some  revision  was  necessary.  The 
Council’s  chemist  had,  therefore,  after  con- 
ferring with  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Fire 
Brigade,  the  Superintending  Architect  of  the 
Council,  and  some  of  the  principal  makers  and 
operators  of  cinematograplvlanterns  in  London, 
drawn  up  certain  revised  regulations  which  they 
thought  the  Council  would  do  well  to  adopt. 
Among  the  regulations  is  the  following  : — 

“ The  cinematograph  shall  stand  in  a suitable 
fire-proof  room,  w>iich  shall  be  entirely  en- 
closed ; the  floor  also  being  fire-proof.  The 
door  shall  open  outwards  and  be  self-closing. 
One  of  the  firemen  of  the  establishment  shall 
be  in  attendance  near  the  apparatus  with  a wet 
blanket  and  two  buckets  of  water.  No  inflam- 
mable material  shall  be  within  two  yards’  dis- 
tance from  the  enclosure.  The  audience  and 
seats  shall  at  no  point  be  less  than  8 ft.  distant 
from  the  lantern  ; the  audience  being  pre- 
vented from  approaching  by  a suitable  rail  or 
barrier.” 

The  regulations  were  all  adopted. 

Holborn  to  the  Strand  Street  and  Clare 
Market  Scheme. — The  Improvements  and 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committees 
recommended : — 

(a)  “ That,  having  regard  to  the  nature,  extent, 
and  importance  of  the  Holborn  to  Strand  improve- 
ment and  to  the  special  circumstances  connected 
with  the  case,  the  Improvements  Committee  shall, 
notwithstanding  existing  references  to  the  Com- 
mittees, be  charged  with  the  clearance  and 'laying 
out  of  all  property  comprised  in  the  Clare  Market 
scheme,  and  of  the  whole  area  between  Holborn  and 
the  Strand,  the  sites  agreed  by  the  two  Committees 
to  be  set  apart  for  working-class  dwellings  being 
subsequently  handed  over  to  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee. (b)  That  the  Housing  Committee  do  supply 
information  to  the  Improvements  Committee  as  to 
any  negotiations  now  on  foot  for  the  purchase  of 
any  property  on  the  Clare  Market  area,  (c)  That 
it  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  to  make 
any  necessary  re-arrangement  of  the  accounts 
between  the  two  Committees.  (d)  That  the 
Improvements  Committee  do  consult  the  Housing 
Committee  when  formulating  any  street  improve- 
ment which  would  appear  to  involve  a scheme  for 
rehousing  thel  persons  of  the  labouring  class  to  be 
displaced,  or  when  preparing  for  submission  to  the 
Home  Secretary  any  rehousing  scheme  in  connexion 
with  a street  improvement  sanctioned  by  Parliament 
and  undertaken  by  the  Council.” 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  Council  soon  after  adjourned. 


Public  Improvements,  Sheffield.— On  the 
3rd  inst.  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Tulloch,  M.Inst.C.E.,  In- 
spector to  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  application  of  the  City 
Council  of  Sheffield  for  sanction  to  borrow  various 
sums  of  money  for  various  purposes.  Mr.  Sayer 
(Town  Clerk)  explained  that  the  Town  Council  had 
applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction  to 
borrow  30,638/.,  for  the  provision  of  a refuse  destruc- 
tor in  Penistone-road  ; 9,756/.  for  additional  works 
at  the  Lumley-street  refuse  destructor  ; and  12,000/. 
for  the  completion  of  the  Town  Hall.  Evidence 
was  given  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Wike  (City  Surveyor),  who 
produced  plans  and  estimates  of  the  work  to  be 
dealt  with. 


3Ilustratton0. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  HOUSE, 
RANGOON. 

""HIS  palatial  building  has  been  erected 
at  Rangoon  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
H.  Hoyne  Fox,  Executive  Engineer  of 
the  Public  Works  Department  in  Burma  (and 
also  an  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Architects), 
as  an  official  residence  for  the  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

The  site  of  the  building  is  a fine  piece  of 
undulating  and  well  wooded  ground  of  over 
seventy  acres  in  extent,  in  what  was  formerly 
known  as  Windsor  Park.  The  plan  is  in  the 
form  of  a cross,  the  head  of  which  is  the 
portico,  which  is  47  ft.  in  length,  one  story  in 
height,  and  which  isian  indispensable  adjunct  to 
a house  in  Burma,  and  especially  so  in 
Rangoon,  which  has  an  annual  rainfall  of 
about  100  in.,  90  per  cent,  of  which  falls 
between  the  months  of  May  and  October. 
The  roof  of  this  portico  is  flat  and  laid  with 
Minton  tiles,  and  thus  forms  a terrace  to  sit  out 
on  and  enjoy  the  cool  evening  breeze  during 
the  warm  months  of  the  year. 

The  entrance-hall  is  42  ft.  square,  and  is 
carried  up  through  the  three  floors  and  lighted 
from  the  top.  It  contains  the  grand  staircase 
of  solid  teak  wood,  carved  by  Chinese  and 
Burmese  workpeople  under  the  superintendence 
of  a German  woodcarver. 

The  labour  required  for  the  interior  decora- 
tions of  this  and  all  the  other  rooms  in  the 
building  had  to  be  imported  from  Madras  and 
from  the  Punjaub,  some  two  thousand  miles 
away,  as  the  class  of  work  attempted  here  was 
entirely  new  to  the  province. 

The  arm  of  the  cross  contains  the  reception 
and  living-rooms,  which  are  planned  on  the 
Indian  barrack  principle.  All  the  rooms  are 
arranged  in  line  side  by  side,  with  verandahs 
front  and  back.  The  left  wing  on  entering 
contains,  on  the  ground  floor,  the  banqueting 
hall,  a room  70  ft.  by  26  ft.,  with  a recess  and  ’ 


bay  used  as  a private  dining-room  for  every 
day.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are  hand-painted 
in  oils.  Beyond  the  banqueting  hall  is  the 
billiard-room.  The  back  verandah  space  is 
utilised  for  the  pantry  and  serving-room.  The 
kitchen,  scullery,  larder,  &c.,  are  placed  in  a 
separate  building,  60  ft.  away  from  the  main 
building,  and  connected  with  it  by  a covered 
passage  leading  into  the  serving-room. 

Above  the  dining-room  is  the  State  recep- 
tion or  drawing-room,  70  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and 
26  ft.  in  height.  The  ceiling  is  covered  and 
hand-painted  in  oils,  as  are  also  the  walls. 
This  room  is  decorated  in  the  Louis  XV.  style  ; 
and  is  cooled  by  means  of  electric  fans  dotted 
about  on  the  window  sills.  The  back  verandah 
is  converted  into  a conservatory,  and  contains 
some  of  the  rarest  and  choicest  varieties  of 
ferns  and  orchids.  The  room  over  the  billiard- 
room  is  the  boudoir.  The  floor  above  contains 
nothing  but  spare  bedrooms,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  bath-room. 

The  right  wing  on  the  ground  floor  is  used 
entirely  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  offices. 
It  contains  a room  for  the  clerks,  and  a room 
each  for  the  private  secretary  and  aide-de- 
camp,  in  addition  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s 
own  study,  38  ft.  by  26ft.,  exclusive  of  large  bay 
windows  front  and  rear.  The  first  floor  of 
this  wing  contains  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s 
bedroom,  with  two  dressing-rooms  and  two 
bath-rooms  cn  suite  ; also  a similar  suite  of 
rooms  known  as  “ the  State  Rooms,"  and  which 
are  reserved  for  the  Viceregal  visits  and  for 
distinguished  visitors.  The  floor  above  contains 
spare  bedrooms,  and  the  rooms  occupied  by 
the  private  secretary  and  the  aide-de-camp. 
The  loftiness  of  the  floors  permits  of  dividing 
up  the  back  verandah  into  intermediate  floors, 
thus  giving  a mezzanine  between  ground  and 
first  floor,  and  another  between  first  and  second 
floors.  These  intermediate  floors  are  used  as 
box-rooms,  store-rooms,  and  linen-closets. 

The  ball-room,  which  is  the  principal  room 
in  the  house,  forms  the  foot  of  the  cross.  It 
measures  80  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  is  40  ft.  high  in 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  It  is  surrounded  on 


three  sides  by  a corridor  and  gallery  14  ft. 
wide.  Columns  and  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian 
order  are  arranged  in  pairs  round  the  room, 
and  carry  a cornice  and  the  coved  fibrous 
plaster  ceiling  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Geo. 
Jackson  & Sons,  of  London. 

The  materials  are  red  brick  and  terra-cotta, 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  James  Stiff  & Sons, 
of  Lambeth  ; who  had  no  ordinary  task  to 
perform  in  supplying  about  30,000  cubic  feet  of 
terra-cotta,  manufactured  from  drawings  made 
some  7,000  miles  away,  and  sending  them  out 
ready  for  placing.  This,  however,  was  all 
successfully  done  ; the  terra-cotta  arrived  in 
regular  consignments  every  three  weeks,  and 
the  architect  states  that  “ each  piece  fitted 
exactly  into  the  place  intended  for  it,  and  no 
trouble  was  experienced  either  from  crooked 
pieces  or  bad  joints.”  This  happy  result,  we 
may  add,  speaks  also  for  the  care  with  which 
the  detail  drawings  must  have  been  made  ; and 
architect  and  manufacturer  may  share  the 
credit. 

The  entire  building  is  lighted  by  electricity, 
having  an  installation  of  its  own  consisting  of 
duplicate  boilers,  engines,  and  dynamos 
capable  of  working  over  500  lights  and  storage 
batteries  for  100  lights.  The  entire  plant  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  H.  F.  Joel  &5C0.,  of  Lon- 
don. The  steam  is  used  for  pumping  up  water 
from  the  well  to  the  water  towers  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  central  gable,  the  water  being 
lifted  over  120  ft.  The  condensed  steam  is  used 
for  supplying  hot  water  throughout  the  house. 

In  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements,  the 
whole  of  the  water-closets  (some  twenty  in 
number)  and  the  bath-wastes  flow  into  two 
large  iron  tanks  placed  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  grounds,  and  two  hundred  yards  away  from 
the  building.  These  tanks  are  supported  on 
brick  pillars,  and  are  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
the  municipal  night  soil-carts  to  get  under 
them.  The  valve  is  then  opened  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  tanks  let  into  the  carts  in  which 
they  are  taken  away.  The  tanks  are  moreover 
ventilated,  and  provided  with  man-holes,  and, 
as  they  are  emptied  every  night,  there  is 
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absolutely  no  possibility  of  any  gases  being 
generated  in  the  pipes.  This  sanitary  system, 
as  designed  by  Mr.  Hoyne  Fox,  was  success- 
fully carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  Forbes,  the  manager 
of  the  Hygienic  Plumbing  Co.,  of  Rangoon, 
who  supplied  all  baths,  lavatories,  fittings,  See. 

As  far  as  style  goes  the  building  is  rather  a 
curious  medley  ; whether  its  general  design 
and  character  serve  to  emphasise  the  remarks 
we  made  the  other  day  on  the  state  of  Anglo- 
Indian  architecture,  and  on  the  result  of  leaving 
all  important  buildings  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  Public  Works  Department,  is  a point  on 
which  we  will  leave  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  opinion. 

DINING-ROOM,  PADDOCKHURST. 

The  exterior  of  this  portion  of  the  house  was 
shown  in  the  Academy  last  year  and  published 
in  the  Builder  o(  September  11, 1897,  with  apian. 
The  room  is  43ft.  6in.  long  and  22ft.  6 in.  wide 
and  15ft.  6 in;  high.  The  walls  are  panelled  for 
part  of  their  height  with  the  finest  solid  Spanish 
mahogany,  and  above  that  is  a plaster  frieze  re- 
presenting the  history  of  locomotion,  designed 
and  modelled  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane.  The 
plaster  ceiling  was  executed  by  Mr.  Priestly,  the 
chimney-pieces  at  either  end  of  the  room  are 
executed  in  Pavonazzo  marble  and  alabaster. 

The  mahogany  panelling  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Gillow,  and  the  furniture  for  the  room 
was  also  made  by  them  ; the  carving  was 
executed  by  Mr.  W.  Aumonier.  The  door  fur- 
niture, in  German  silver,  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Singer,  of  Frome.  Mr.  Aston  Webb 
is  the  architect. 

NEW  TOWN  HALL,  GODALMING. 

PREMIATED  DESIGN. 

In  this  design  the  Council  Chamber  forms 
the  dominating  feature  towards  the  street, 
giving  the  facade  a certain  dignity  and  import- 
ance, while  the  general  treatment  is  an 
unassuming  one,  suited  to  a small  country  town. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  some  attempt  has  been 
made  to  keep  the  character  of  the  building  on 
similar  lines  to  the  indigenous  style  of  this 
part  of  the  country. 

The  centre  of  the  front  would  be  executed 
in  plaster  on  columns  of  Doulting  stone,  and 
the  roofs  covered  with  Westmoreland  green 
slates. 

With  regard  to  the  general  arrangement, 
the  municipal  offices  have  been  placed  in  the 
front  block  and  the  court  and  its  accessories 
behind  ; the  latter  being  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  disconnected  from  the  offices  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  public  hall  is  an  existing  structure. 

Lanchester,  Stewart,  & Rickards. 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIATION. 
! An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Saturday  last  at  Car- 
penters Hall,  London  Wall.  After  the  election 
of  seven  new  members,  including  one  from 
Neath,  in  South  Wales,  and  two  from  Belfast, 
the  first  Irish  members  enrolled,  the  new  Chair- 
man -of  Council,  Mr.  1 T.  ij.  Moss  Flower, 
C.E.,  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Portishead 
(Bristol)  Urban  DistrictJCouncil),  delivered  his 
inaugural  address.  Setting  aside  technical 
subjects  such  as  those  frequently  treated  of  in 
the  addresses  of  his  predecessors,  the  Chairman, 
maiply  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  members' 
bridiy  sketched  the  history  of  the  Association 
from  its  origin  in  1883,  adding  some  sugges- 
tions tending  towards  the  further  develop- 
ment of  its  usefulness.  The  zeal  of  its 
early  promoters  Mr.  Jerram  (Walthamstow) 
Mr.  Legg  (Hackney),  the  first  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  Hugh  Alexander  (Shoreditch) 
Mr.  Lukes  (Gravesend)  and  other  inspectors 
had  won  the  support  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
and  many  of  its  foremost  members’  including 
die  late  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  Chairman  of  the 
first  meeting,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  and  Sir  B. 
W.  Richardson,  the  first  and  second  Presidents 
of  the  Association.  Its  prosperity  had  continued 
under  its  third  President,  Sir  John  Hutton, 
L.C.C.,  until  the  forty  inspectors  on  the  first 
roll  of  membership  had  now  expanded  to  668. 
A desirable  object  to  keep  in  view  was  an 
amalgamation  with  other  similar  Associations 
m England  and  Wales:  the  Midland  and  North 
Western  with  340  members,  and  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  with  130  members,  as  well 
as  with  Inspectors’  Associations  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  It  could  no  longer  be  said  that 


managed  by  Metropolitan  members,  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Council  represented 
provincial  districts,  including  its  present 
Chairman,  whose  district  was  140  miles 
from  London.  This  nationalisation  of  the 
Association  had  brought  with  it  increased  cost 
of  administration,  although  only  the  bare 
travelling  expenses  of  country  members  of  the 
Council  were  paid,  and  it  had  become  neces- 
sary to  consider  whether  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  ios.,  which  included  their  excellent 
monthly  journal,  should  be  increased.  The 
suggestion  which  had  been  made  in  one  or  two 
places  that  they  were  nearing  bankruptcy  was 
absurd  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
upwards  of  3,000/.  invested,  but  the  Chairman 
thought  the  income  from  the  “ Berridge 
Bequest  ’ should  be  devoted  to  the  special 
objects  for  which,  as  he  believed,  it  was 
intended,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  current  working  expenses  of  the 
Association.  Among  such  special  objects  might 
be  included  medals  or  prizes  for  the  best 
papers  read  during  the  year.  In  the  course  of 
this  short  career  200  papers  and  addresses  had 
been  presented,  and  meetings  had  been  held  in 
a large  number  of  towns.  These  addresses, 
together  with  the  publication  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  the  interest  awakened  in  public  bodies 
in  the  towns  visited,  had  done  much  to 
enlist  public  sympathy  in  the  work  of  sanitary 
inspectors,  but  satisfactory  as  their  progress 
had  been,  there  was  still  much  left  to  do. 
They  had  made  no  effort  to  bring  in  the  young, 
and  he  thought  they  might  with  advantage 
organise  a students’  section.  They  ought  also 
to  try  to  build  up  a decent  reserve  fund,  and,  if 
possible,  an  emergency  fund,  and  perhaps  a 
benevolent  fund.  He  had  been  thinking,  too, 
that  they  might  create  a fellowship,  to  be 
granted  to  all  members  of  from  six  to  ten 
years’  standing  who  chose  to  pay  a higher 
subscription,  which  he  suggested  should  not 
be  less  than  one  guinea  and  a half.  In  order 
that  they  might  see  themselves  as  others,  who 
were  competent  to  judge,  saw  them,  the  Chair- 
man quoted  from  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Builder  of  October  15,  to  which  he 
thought  the  greatest  publicity  possible  should 
be  given.  After  giving  the  quotation,  the 
Chairman  added:  “We1  should  feel  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Builder  for  these  sympathetic 
remarks,  as  it  puts  a part  of  our  case  in  a way 
calculated  to  do  us  considerable  service. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  receive  recogni- 
tion of  this  kind,  and  it  shows  the 
estimation  with  which  our  splendid  work  is 
being  viewed.”  After  referring  at  some  length 
to  the  importance  of  two  of  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  superannuation  of  Sanitary 
Inspectors  and  security  of  tenure  in  office,  the 
paper  concluded  with  references'to  defects  in, 
and  the  need  for  a consolidation  of,  the  Public 
Health  Acts,  and  to  the  decision  of  a judge  of 
the  High  Court  in  a case  recently  given  against 
the  Walthamstow  Urban  District  Council.  In 
giving  judgment,  Justice  Channell  remarked, 

“ If  a public  body  comes  to  a person  and 
either  commences  or  threatens  proceeding; 
such  a person  is  no  longer  a volunteer,  j. 
person  in  such  a position  is  under  an  obligation 
to  do  the  work.  1 1 ic  imm-ifori*,! 


LIABILITIES  AND  RIGHTS  OF  OWNERS 
IN  RESPECT  OF  THE  DRAINAGE  OF 
BUILDINGS. 


It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
notice  given  to  the  plaintiff  was  a statutory 
notice  or  not.  The  law  implies  practical  com- 
pulsion. In  the  present  case  there  was  nc 
legal  compulsion,  but  a more  indirect  compul- 
sion is  sufficient.”  If  this  decision  should  be 
upheld,  perhaps  the  various  public  bodies 
would  be  more  inclined  to  favour  an  alteration 
in  the  law  upon  the  lines  desired  by  Sanitary 
Inspectors. 

An  animated  discussion  followed  on  the 
motion  of  a vote  of  thanks,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Dee,  seconded  by  Mr.  Grigg,  and 
supported  by  Messrs.  Alexander,  West,  Young, 
Foote,  Thomas,  and  other  members.  The  vote 
was  carried  by  acclamation,  Mr.  Moss  Flower 
replying  to  the  observations  made  and  return- 
ing thanks  for  the  compliment. 

A members’  conference  followed,  when 
the  balance-sheet  and  accounts  were  further 
discussed. 


the  affairs  of  the  Association"  were  entirely  contractor. 


Church  Institute,  Chesterfield.— A Church 
Institute  has  been  erected  in  the  parish  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Chesterfield.  The  building  is  situated  in 
Newbold-road.  There  is  provided  accommodation 
for  350  persons,  and  the  building  comprises  a large 
main  hall  and  four  class-rooms,  which  can,  if 
required,  be  turned  into  one  large  second  hall. 
Kitchen  accommodation  is  provided  on  the  base- 
ment. Messrs.  Rollinson  & Son  were  the  archi- 
tects, and  Mr,  \y.  Forrest,  Chesterfield,  wa,s.  the 


The  session  of  1898-9  of  the  Auctioneers’ 
Institute  was  opened  on  Tuesday  at  the 
Lecture-hall,  Chancery-lane,  with  the  reading 
of  a paper  by  Mr.  Alex  Macmorran,  Q.C.,  upon 
“The  Effect  of  Recent  Decisions  on  the 
Liabilities  and  Rights  of  Owners  in  Respect  of 
the  Drainage  of  Buildings.”  Mr.  E.  Dobson, 
the  new  President  of  the  Institute,  occupied  the 
chair. 

The  lecturer  began  by  defining  the  terms 
drain,  sewer,  and  curtilage,  an  important  re- 
liminary,  because  the  duty  of  repairing  and 
keeping  in  good  order  the  drain  devolved  upon 
owners  or  occupiers,  while  the  duty  of  repairing, 
ventilating,  and  cleansing  the  sewer  devolved 
upon  the  Local  Authority.  The  owner  had  the 
right  to  connect  his  drain  with  the  sewer  on  con- 
dition of  giving  notice  to  the  Local  Authority, 
provided  the  connection  could  be  made  without 
trespass.  A channel  for  receiving  drainage,  if 
it  received  such  drainage  from  more  than  one 
building,  was  a sewer  vested  in  the  Local 
Authority,  and  it  was  none  the  less  a sewer  if 
it  was  laid  in  private  ground.  The  decision  in 
the  case  of  Travis  v.  Uttley  in  1894  had  opened 
the  eyes  at  once  of  Local  Authorities  and  the 
public  to  the  importance  of  the  distinction 
between  the  two  terms.  In  that  case  a number 
of  houses  in  a street  which  belonged 
to  the  same  owner  had,  for  each  group 
of  three  houses,  a drain  common  to  each 
group,  the  drain  from  the  third  house  in  the 
group  being  connected  with  the  main  sewer 
laid  in  the  street.  The  Local  Authority  having 
found  defects  in  one  of  these  common  drains, 
ordered  the  owner  to  repair  the  defects.  The 
owner  refused  to  comply  with  the  order,  and 
his  refusal  was  justified  by  the  decisions,  first  of 
a magistrate  and  subsequently  of  the  High 
Court,  it  being  held  that  the  common  drain  was 
a sewer  vested  in  the  Local  Authority,  which 
they  were  bound  to  repair.  The  drawback  to 
this  situation,  from  the  owner’s  point  of  view, 
was  that  he  must  give  free  access  to  the  autho- 
rities to  his  premises  at  all  times  and  must  not 
himself  interfere  with,  and  in  Urban  Districts 
he  must  not  build  over,  the  drain  without  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Authority.  Several  legal 
decisions  had  established  the  curious  fact  that, 
if  a drain  was  secretly  or  even  wrongfully  con- 
nected with  what  would  otherwise  be  a drain, 
this  would  be  converted  into  a sewer  and  the 
Local  Authority  must  perfoice  accept  it  and 
take  charge  of  it  as  such. 

It  was  also  curious  to  find  that  in  a case 
where  a drain  which  was  common  to  three 
houses,  had  once  become  a sewer,  it  was  still  a 
sewer  even  if  two  of  the  houses  were  cut  off, 
and  the  drain  only  served  for  the  single  house 
remaining.  Other  legal  decisions  showed  that 
in  certain  circumstances  even  an  open  water- 
course might  become  a sewer,  and  a pipe  or 
conduit  which  merely  drained  off  surface  or 
rain  water  collected  from  different  premises 
or  different  feeders  into  one  main  drain  would 
constitute  that  drain  a sewer,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  The  importance  of  this 
was  obvious  in  places  where  the  separate 
system  of  drainage  prevailed.  Sewers  made 
for  profit  formed  a statutory  exception,  and 
remained  private  property,  but  a decision  of 
Mr.  Justice  Roiner  in  1894  (Minehead  Local 
Board  v.  Luttrill)  was,  in  the  words  of  the 
lecturer,  “ calculated  to  make  the  hair  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  stand  on  end.” 

In  that  case  a landowner,  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  a town,  the  greater  part  of  which 
stood  on  his  own  land,  made  sewers,  and  for 
the  use  of  those  sewers  he  levied  and  was  paid 
a sewer  rate  by  all  persons  whose  houses  were 
connected  with  his  sewers.  It  was  held  that 
the  sewers  were  made  for  profit,  and  were  not 
vested  in  the  local  authority.  A knowledge  of 
the  rights  and  liabilities  of  local  authorities 
with  regard  to  sewers  was  of  evident  import- 
ance to  the  owners  of  property.  The  owner 
might  have  a notice  served  upon  him  to  abate  a 
nuisance  consisting  of  an  alleged  defective 
drain  ; but  if  he  could  show  that  that  drain  was 
in  fact  a sewer,  he  was  clearly  under  no  liability 
to  comply  with  the  notice,  for  the  nuisance 
existed  by  reason  of  the  act  or  default  of  the 
local  authority  in  failing  to  perform  their 
statutory  duty. 

In  some  cases  notices  were  given  in  the 
belief  that  the  defective  drains  notified  were 
really  drains  and  not  sewers,  but  there  was  a 
widely  spread  suspicion  that  in  other  cases 
§anitary  officers  applied  for  such  notices  on 
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the  chance  of  the  owner  being  induced  to  do 
the  work.  In  this  connexion  it  was  important 
to  note  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Channel!  in 
the  case  of  North  & Hillhouse  v.  Walthamstow 
Urban  District  Council,  tried  last  month.  In 
Section  19,  Public  Health  Act,  1890,  they  had 
an  attempt  to  amend  the  law  with  regard  to 
the  liability  to  repair  • defective  drains  by 
making  the  term  '•  drain  ’’  include  drains 
used  for  the  drainage  of  more  than  one  build- 
ing ; but  this  was  *•  legislation  by  reference,” 
a method  that  made  references  to  numerous 
other  cases  necessary  for  a proper  interpre- 
tation. In  two  recent  cases,  Bradford  v.  Mayor, 
&c.,  of  Eastbourne,  1896,  and  Seal  v.  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  1897,  more  satisfactory  decisions  were 
arrived  at,  and  these  agreed  with  the  interpre- 
tation put  upon  the  section  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  which  practically 
decided  that  if  a channel  for  drainage  which  , 
would  otherwise  be  a sewer  was  on  private 
land  to  which  there  was  no  access  except  to 
the  owners,  it  was  a drain  and  not  a sewer. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Field  (ex- President)  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Everill.  A discussion  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Mr.  W.  F.  Noakes,  Mr.  H. 
Griffin,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Hale  (Holborn  Board 
of  Works)  took  part.  The  vote  was  carried 
by  acclamation,  and  Mr.  Macmorran  replied. 

A vote  oi  thanks  to  the  President  brought 
the  proceedings  to  a close. 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894: 

THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  APPEAL  AND  CONVERSION  OF 
BUILDINGS. 

The  Tribunal  of  Appeal  sat  at  the  Surveyors 
Institution  on  Wednesday  to  hear  an  appeal  by 
Messrs.  Potter,  Sanford,  & Kilvington,  solicitors  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  James  Cusack  (under  Section  79), 
against  the  decision  of  Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorpe, 
District  Surveyor  of  the  Northern  Division  of  the 
City  of  London,  by  his  letter  to  the  appellant  on 
July  7,  in  which  he  objected  to  the  conversion  of 
No.  12,  Ropemaker-street,  which  was  erected  other 
than  for  a public  purpose,  unless  staircases  were  built 
to  comply  entirely  with  Section  So  of  the  Act,  and 
unless  the  roofs  and  floors  were  made  fireproof 
throughout.  The  members  of  the  Tribunal  sitting 
were  Messrs.  Arthur  Cates  (Chairman),  A.  A.  Hudson, 
and  Penfold. 

Mr.  Coningham  Glyn,  barrister,  appeared  for  the 
appellants,  and  Mr.  Seager  Berry,  from  the  Building 
Act  Department,  for  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  District  Surveyor. 

Mr.  Glyn  explained  that  the  premises  in  question 
were  used  by  Mr.  Cusack  for  educational  purposes. 
As  long  ago  as  1S93  that  gentleman  extended  his 
school,  which  was  then  at  2,  Finsbury-street,  so  as 
to  include  11,  Ropemaker-street,  which  adjoined, 
and  still  later  he  conceived  the  scheme  of  converting 
No.  12  of  the  same  street  as  part  of  his  school.  Thus 
the  whole  premises  would  be  brought  under  one 
lease,  and  be  used  for  tutorial  purposes.  Now,  in 
regard  to  the  “ conversion  or  alteration  " of  the  pre- 
mises, he  submitted  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  scheme  was  being  carried  out  did  not  admit  of 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  being  “ converted." 

Mr.  Seager  Berry  objected  that,  if  such  were  the 
case,  the  appellants  could  not  proceed  with  an 
appeal  under  Section  79. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  clear  that  Section  79 
clearly  contemplated,  for  the  purposes  of  the  appeal, 
a conversion  or  alteration.  At  the  very  outset  Mr. 
Glyn  submitted  that  there  was  no  conversion  or 
alteration  ; consequently  the  District  Surveyor  had 
no  power,  and  there  was  no  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Tribunal. 

Mr.  Berry  pointed  to  certain  rights  the  appellant 
had  to  magisterial  proceedings. 

Mr.  Glyn  said  they  were  very  reluctant  to  dupli- 
cate proceedings,  -and  on  further  intimation  from 
the  Tribunal  that  they  had  no  power  to  hear  an 
appeal  where  one  of  the  grounds  was  that  there 
was  no  conversion  or  alteration  the  learned  gentle- 
man did  I not  further  press  that)  argument,  1 but 
enlarged  upon  the  expensive  nature  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Cusack  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
staircase  accommodation  provided  for.  The  building 
was,  he  remarked,  only  a public  building  through  the 
inclusion  of  “places  of  instruction ” in  the  definition 
clause  of  the  Act,  but  not  in  fact.  Mr.  Cusack  was 
perfectly  willing  to  do  what  was  reasonable,  but  he 
felt  strongly  that  the  District  Surveyor  was  making 
upon  him  very  stringent  requirements,  the  necessity 
or  propriety  of  which  he  left  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal 
to  decide. 

Two  professional  witnesses  were  called  on  behalf 
of  the  appellant.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Collins,  sur- 
veyor to  Mr.  Cusack,  admitted  that  the  whole  build- 
ing was,  in  the  light  of  the  Act  of  1S94,  inadequate 
in  its  construction  originally. 

Mr.  Seager  Berry  said  the  District  Surveyor's 
requirements  were  stringent,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  warranted.  Criticising 
the  character  of  the  building,  Mr.  Berry  dwelt  upon 
the  deficiency  of  staircases  to  the  lecture  rooms 
resorted  to  daily  by  500  girls. 


Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorpe,  the  District  Surveyor, 
having  given  evidence, 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  Tribunal  had 
formed  a strong  opinion  upon  the  matter  before 
them.  They  were  not  in  favour  of  the  appellant. 
They  were  quite  content  to  leave  it  to  the  parties  to 
withdraw  the  appeal,  or  to  give  their  decision,  or 
adjourn  the  case  sine  die  with  the  view  to  some 
arrangement  being  come  to. 

Mr.  Glyn  said  he  for  his  part,  would  assent  to  the 
latter  course. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  not  to  forget  that  the 
building  was  daily  visited  by  500  young  girls,  and  it 
was  exceedingly  desirable  in  the  interest  of  an 
admirable  institution  that  safety  should  be  ensured. 
The  members  of  the  Tribunal  had  themselves  visited 
and  inspected  the  building,  and  several  points 
occurred  to  them.  They  could  not,  however, 
embody  these  in  a decision,  nor  could  they  be 
parties  to  a compromise  as  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  requirements. 

Mr.  Glyn  assured  the  Tribunal  that  his  client 
would  make  every  endeavour  to  meet  Mr.  Wood- 
thorpe’s  desires  if  that  gentleman  would  also  use  his 
best  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a compromise. 

An  order  that  the  appeal  be  adjourned  sine  die 
was  then  made. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  BUILDING 
TRADE  EMPLOYERS. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  West  of  England 
and  South  "Wales  Federation  of  Building  Trade 
Employers  was  held  on  Monday  in  the  Council 
Chamber  at  Bridgwater.  The  President  of  the 
Federation  (Mr.  W.  Symonds,  of  Cardiff)  presided. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pollard  (President  of  the  local  branch) 
welcomed  the  delegates,  and  the  Mayor  of  Bridg- 
water (M.  F.  C.  Forster)  emphasised  the  welcome. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  of  the  Federation 
a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  for  the  welcome  that  lhad  been  ex- 
tended them  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  the  Council 
Chamber  for  their  meeting. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  J.  Spear)  read  the  .half- 
yearly  report.  “ The  committee  of  the  Federation," 
it  stated,  “ strongly  recommends  members  that, 
should  any  dispute  arise  in  their  district,  the  most 
speedy  procedure  towards  a settlement  is  through 
the  Board  of  Trade,  provided  the  two  parties  con- 
sent to  approach  that  tribunal,  which  can  be  done  free 
of  expense  to  the  contending  parties.  Since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Federation,  the  Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion Act  has  come  into  operation,  and  has  caused  a 
considerable  1 hue  and  cry  ’ throughout  the  country. 
Many  of  the  rates  asked  by  the  insurance  offices 
were  of  a very  extortionate  character,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  majority  of  builders  have  been 
treated  in  a very  fair  manner.  Of  course  it  is 
impossible,  until  the  Act  has  been  in  operation  for 
at  least  twelve  months,  to  determine  actually  what 
risks  and  liabilities  are  covered  by  the  policy,  and 
what  adequate  premiums  should  be  paid  by  the 
employers.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Act  is 
not  giving  satisfaction,  for  even  the  legal 
profession,  at  its  recent  Congress  at  Swansea, 
passed  a resolution  condemnatory  of  its  provisions. 
During  the  past  six  months  the  National  Associa- 
tions of  Master  Builders  has  been  very  actively 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  a scheme  for  the 
federation  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  districts, 
and  no  doubt  this  will  be  accomplished  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  Federation  next  May,  and 
then,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  all  the  local  associations  will 
centre  their  strength  upon  tke  federation  of  their 
own  locality,  and  thus  further  unity  of  action 
amongst  all  branches  of  the  building  trade.  In 
conclusion,  the  committee  cannot  too  strongly  em- 
phasise the  importance  of  organisation  in  the 
building  trade.  . . .” 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  J.  Linton,  of  Newport)  read 
the  financial  statement,  which  showed  a small 
balance  in  hand. 

The  President,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
reports,  congratulated  them  on  the  freedom  from 
disputes  they  had  experienced  in  the  last  six  months. 
Strikes  and  lock-outs  were  a disaster  to  the  com- 
munity. Speaking  with  regard  to  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  he  characterised  it  as  a failure  in  a 
great  many  points,  but  they  would  have  to  bear  with 
it,  and  he  thought  the  chief  difficulty  would  be  to  find 
the  premium  that  would  have  to  be  paid  to  cover  all 
risks  incurred.  With  reference  to  the  value  of  their 
federation,  he  thought  it  could  not  be  over-estimated, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  should  not  only  join 
themselves,  but  urge  on  their  friends  the  desirability 
of  their  being  members  as  well.  He  did  not  at 
all  say  that  they  should  federate  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  their  men.  He  did  not  believe  in  that.  He 
believed  in  meeting  them  on  a fair  and  common 
ground,  and  making  fair  and  equitable  terms  for 
carrying  on  their  business,  so  that  they  could  hold 
their  own  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  He  par- 
ticularly condemned  the  class  of  employers  who 
stood  as  free  lances  and  then  held  aloof  from  dis- 
putes or  joined  in  them  when  and  where  it  suited 
their  own  selfish  purposes.  These  were  the  black- 
legs of  the  trade  amongst  the  masters.  The  President 
referred  also  to  the  apprentice  question,  and  sug- 
gested that  they  should  endeavour  to  make  their 
apprentice  clauses  as  elastic  as  possible,  and  also  to 
put  on  an  apprentice  whenever  possible. 

The  meeting  afterwards  discussed  a special  form 


of  contract  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
London  Association  with  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Church,  Bristol, 
seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Mudge,  Exeter,  it  was  decided 
that  until  a better  form  of  contract  emanates  from 
the  National  Association  that  federation  pledged 
itself  to  adopt  this  one  wherever  possible,  or  one 
based  upon  the  conditions  now  in  force  by  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Builders. 

Mr.  A.  Krauss  reported,  as  regards  the  federation 
scheme,  that  he  was  glad  to  say  that  since  the  West 
of  England  and  South  Wales  Federation  was 
started,  a strong  federation  had  been  formed  in  the 
northern  national  centre,  and  also  in  the  midland 
centre  ; the  south-eastern  was  following,  whilst  the 
south-western,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  had  done  good 
work.  The  National  Association  would  shortly 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Federation  rules  as  far  as  practicable  in  the 
formation  of  all  federations.  As  to  the  apprenticeship 
deed,  Mr.  Krauss  said  the  one  drawn  up  and  largely 
used  could  be  had  from  the  secretary  for  a few 
pence.  Regarding  the  limitation  of  apprentices,  that 
was  a sore  question  all  over  the  country  ; there  was 
no  time  now  to  give  them  all  the  grievances  t_hat 
employers  had  in  many  towns  owing  to  \he 
unfair  restriction  imposed  by  the  operatives,  but  he 
was  glad  to  say  they  had  none  of  that  in  Bristol. 
Their  committee  had  gone  fully  into  the  question, 
and  from  information  they  found  that  limitation 
was  very  prevalent  in  the  building  trade.  There 
was  a scarcity  of  workmen  in  certain  trades,  and  the 
limitation  of  apprentices  made  it  still  worse.  He  had 
said  before,  and  he  said  it  now,  that  to  meet  that  diffi- 
culty their  present  mode  of  apprenticeship  was  wrong 
towards  the  apprentice  and  wrong  towards  his 
parents.  A lad  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  should 
not  be  required  to  be  kept  to  his  apprenticeship 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.  They 
would  agree  with  him  that  it  did  not  take 
seven  years  to  make  a lad  an  ordinary  mason,  brick- 
layer, plasterer,  or  even  a carpenter  and  joiner.  If 
anything  was  in  an  apprentice,  and  his  employer  or 
his  foreman  took  an  interest  in  the  lad.  in  a very 
few  years  he  was  as  good  as  most  of  their  average 
workmen.  If  a lad  was  out  of  his  apprenticeship 
at  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  could  leave  his  em- 
ployer, seek  a fresh  shop  or  go  to  another  town, 
and  on  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  a 
much  better  man  in  every  respect  than  if  he  had 
been  apprenticed  for  two  years  longer.  He  was 
sure  it  would  raise  the  standard  of  workmen,  and 
it  would  meet  the  scarcity  of  men  in  some  trades. 

The  meeting  subsequently  discussed  the  limita- 
tions concerning  apprentices,  and  advised  the  send- 
ing round  of  a circular  letter  to  certain  associations 
cn  the  subject. 

Mr.  A.  Krauss  then  brought  forward  the  subject 
of  dividing  the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales 
into  three  local  associations — Bristol,  Swindon,  and 
Cardiff  ; but  Mr.  Blackburn,  Newport,  thought  they 
were  too  young  at  present  for  that  step.  As  they 
were  now  constituted,  though  their  power  was 
respected,  if  they  were  divided  that  might  not  be 
the  case.  Mr.  W.  Church,  Bristol,  agreed  with  this, 
and  it  was  decided  to  leave  matters  as  they  are 
at  present,  but  to  try  and  stir  up  to  fresh  energy  the 
smaller  towns  in  the  federation  district. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  May,  at  Cardiff. 

Votes  of  thanks  concluded  the  proceedings. 

The  Conference,  on  rising,  adjourned  to  the 
Bristol  Arms,  where  they  were  the  guests  of  the 
local  Association  at  dinner.  Mr.  H.  W.  Pollard 
presided. 


Books. 

Wells : The  Cathedral  and  See.  By  the  Rev. 
P.  DEARMER,  M.A.  London  : George  Bell 
& Sons.  1898. 

HIS  is  another  of  the  series  of  small 
books  on  the  English  cathedrals 

which  Messrs.  Bell  & Sons ’ are 

issuing.  The  author  has  produced  a good 
account  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
our  Cathedrals,  and,  in  dealing  with  the  1 large 
amount  of  material  relating  to  its  history,  and 
the  many  points  of  interest  in  the  building 
itself,  he  has  wisely  given  the  more  prominent 
place  to  the  latter.  This  method  is  the  more 
desirable,  as  not  only  is  the  space  necessarily 
limited  in  a book  of  this  kind,  which  aims 
at  providing  a guide  of  a superior  kind 
for  visitors,  but  also  because  the  history  of 
the  Cathedral,  from  its  documents,  has 
been  already  dealt  with  in  more  than  one 
instance,  and  in  recent  times  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Church,  whose  excellent  work  on  the 
early  history  of  the  Cathedral  we  reviewed  in 
the  Builder  of  November,  1895.  The  work 
before  us  acknowledges  and  alludes  to  these 
authorities,  and  gives  in  a sufficiently  con- 
densed form  the  general  points  of  the  history 
of  the  building,  adding  in  a final  chapter  a 
short  history  of  the  diocese  and  biographical 
notes  on  the  bishops.  Chapters  I.  and  II.  are 
devoted  to  a description  of  the  exterior  and 
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interior  respectively,  and  throughout  are 
admirably  illustrated  by  a series  of  drawings 
and  reproductions  of  photographs,  the  majority 
of  which  are  excellent,  and  appear  to  have 
been  taken  expressly  for  the  work— a great 
advance  on  the  custom  hitherto  very  often 
adopted  in  guide  books  of  re-using  blocks 
from  other  publications,  often  of  questionable 
merit. 

A plan  of  the  cathedral  and  cloister  is  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  work,  and  while  it  no  doubt 
serves  its  purpose,  it  would  have  been  rendered 
more  valuable  had  a list  of  the  monuments 
been  given.  They  are  shown  on  the  plan,  but 
no  reference  is  given  to  them.  We  notice  also 
that  although  the  discoveries  on  the  east  side 
of  the  cloister  are  mentioned  in  the  letterpress, 
the  plan  shows  what  was  commonly  supposed 
to  have  existed  before  these  excavations  had 
been  made,  and  is,  therefore,  misleading. 
Another  point  in  which  an  improvement  might 
be  made  is  in  dealing  with  the  exterior,  not 
only  of  the  cathedral,  but  also  of  the  palace  and 
dther  buildings  surrounding  it.  In  the  hands 
of  a visitor  to  the  cathedral  it  would,  we  think, 
be  found  more  useful  to  have  the  interior  de- 
scription of  the  cathedral  itself  following  the 
account  of  the  exterior,  and  the  various  points 
of  interest  in  the  palace  and  other  buildings 
dealt  with  in  a chapter  to  themselves. 

Apart  from  these  points,  we  can  cordially  re- 
commend the  book  to  those  who  in  visiting  the 
interesting  City  and  Cathedral  of  Wells  require 
a handy  and  trustworthy  guide,  brightly 
written  and  well  illustrated,  and  at  a price 
which  brings  it  within  reach  of  every  one. 


Inspection  of  the  Materials  and  Workmanship 
employed  in  Construction.  By  Austin  T. 
Bykne,  Civil  Engineer.  New  York  : John 
Wiley  & Sons.  London  : Chapman  & Hall, 
Limited.  1898. 

Written  by  an  American,  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  this  book  naturally  deals 
with  construction  as  practised  in  the  United 
States,  but  nevertheless  contains  a great  deal 
of  information  valuable  to  British  constructors, 
and  particularly  to  all  who  have  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  determining  the  satisfactory 
nature  or  otherwise  of  building  work.  It  is 
useful  in  giving  tests  for  quality  of  materials 
as  well  as  practical  hints  on  the  carrying 
out  of  building.  In  a book  professing  in  a 
moderate  compass  to  traverse  the  whole  field 
of  building  construction,  it  is  natural  that 
some  subjects  will  be  better  and  more  fully 
treated  than  others.  In  this  respect,  the 
book  now  before  us  may  be  specially  com- 
mended for  the  very  full  and  lucid  explanation 
of  asphalt  in  its  various  forms — its  composition 
its  manufacture,  and  its  use.  Apart  from  the 
value  of  the  work  as  a useful  book  of  reference 
it  also  possesses  interest  as  giving  us  a com- 
parison between  British  and  American  methods. 
Thus  we  are  interested  in  noting  that  in  the 
States  there  exists— what  we  are  now  trying  to 
standard  size  of  brick,  adopted  by  the 
National  Brickmakers’  Association  and  the 
National  traders’  and  Builders'  Association, 
although  the  standard  size  appears  to  have 
been  departed  from  in  some  localities.  The 
size  given  by  the  author  as  the  average  of 
English  bricks  is  not,  however,  that  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
South  of  England. 

The  grading  or  division  into  qualities  of 
timber  is  also  fairly  placed  on  a better  basis  in 
.Hie  States  than  in  England. 

Useful  tables  of  strength,  weight,  and  other 
properties  of  material,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
more  frequently  needed  mathematical  tables 
render  the  book  valuable,  not  only  to  the 
student,  but  also  to  the  practitioner  who 
may  have  passed  the  embryo  stage. 


The  Sanitation  of  Domestic  Buildings.  By 
Frank  Latham,  M. San. Inst.  &c.,  Assistant- 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Borough  of  Mar- 
gate. With  Introduction  by  Baldwin 
Latham,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F. San. Inst.  London': 
The  Sanitary  Publishing  Company. 

In  the  science  of  sanitary  engineering  the 
words  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  carry  weight 
and  it  was,  therefore,  with  considerable  antici- 
pation of  pleasure  that  we  turned  to  a book 
prefaced  by  his  warm  commendation,  “ I can 
confidently  recommend  its  perusal’  to  all 
sanitary  officers  and  others  interested  in 
domestic  sanitation.”  Further  reading,  how- 
ever, of  the  preface  (not  “introduction”)  pass- 
ing under  his  name  led  us  to  wonder  whether 
he  must  really  be  held  responsible  for  anything 


in  it  beyond  the  words  of  commendation  and 
the  signature.  How  else  can  we  account 
for  the  following  statements,  that  “ Drain- 
age and  water  supply  arrangements.  . . . 
should  be  closely  considered,  so  as  to 
avoid  on  the  one  hand,  the  pollution  of  the 
water  supply,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
securing  of  a healthy  habitation and  that 
drains  “ may  have  a difference  of  temperature 
within  a very  limited  period  of  not  less  than 
180  deg.  Fah.”?*  Similar  examples  of  careless- 
ness are  scattered  throughout  the  book  ; on 
page  9 alone  we  have  “ Oates  Green  ” instead 
of  “ Oates  and  Green,”  “ Nalethrie  ” for 
“Nalethric,”  and  a specimen  of  Queen’s 
English  which  the  proverbial  schoolboy  would 
find  it  hard  to  beat — “ Messrs.  Jennings’  stone- 
ware pipes,  judging  from  the  large  amount  of 
work  executed  in  this  line  by  the  firm  all  over 
the  country  with  the  most  favourable  results,  is 
sufficient  proof  of  the  excellency  of  their 
manufacture.”  On  p.  70  we  are  told  that  the 
tilth  in  the  pan  of  a pan-closet  “ holds  water  in 
the  basin,”  but  doubtless  this  is  not  what  the 
author  meant  to  say,  nor  did  he  mean  to  say 
(p.  71)  that  the  D-trap  under  a pan-closet  is 
“ flushed  through  a fan  spreader  at  the  back,” 
nor  that  a closet  “ upon  being  flushed  is  broken 
up  and  dashed  ....  into  the  trap,”  but  all 
these  things  he  does  say. 

A writer  who  is  so  careless  and  inexact  in  his 
language  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  a safe 
guide  in  other  matters,  and  several  examples 
could  be  quoted  to  show  that  this  is  the  case. 
A few  must  suffice.  On  p.  10  it  is  said  that 
4-in.  and  6-in.  iron  pipes  with  f-in.  crusts,  and 
9-in.  pipes  with  g-in.  crusts,  “ should  stand  a 
test  of  between  400  ft.  and  500  ft.  of  water.” 
This  would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  the 
three  pipes  are  of  the  same  strength,  whereas 
a 9-in.  iron  pipe  with  a f-in.  crust  is  more  than 
twice  as  strong  as  a 4-in.  pipe  of  §-in.  metal, 
and  more  than  three  times  as  strong  as 
a 6-in.  pipe  of  g-in.  metal.  It  is  better 
to  cool  hot  cement  by  exposing  it  to  the  air  on 
a dry  floor,  rather  than  to  mix  it  with  water 
and  then  allow  it  “ to  stand  awhile  before  use.” 

It  is  a mistake  to  give  less  inclination  to  house- 
drains  than  is  given  by  Maguire’s  well-known 
decimal  rule  ; even  these  gradients  are,  in  our 
opinion,  too  little,  but  gradients  of  1 in  50  for 
4 in.  drains  and  1 in  70  for  6 in.  drains,  as 
allowed  by  Mr.  Latham  on  p.  21,  while 
theoretically  sufficient  for  drains  flowing  not 
less  than  half  full , are  in  practice  quite  in- 
adequate for  house-drains,  and  especially  for 
branch-drains  from  (say)  water-closets,  where 
the  flow  is  intermittent  and  never  large. 

Other  faults  in  the  book  might  be  mentioned, 
among  them  the  omission  of  any  mention  of 
the  boning-rod  method  of  obtaining  the  re- 
quired gradients  of  drains,  but  the  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle.  The  book  is  interesting  as  a 
sign  of  the  increasing  attention  which  is  now 
being  given  to  domestic  sanitation,  and  its  pre- 
paration has  doubtless  been  of  service  to  the 
writer. 


Chemistry  in  Daily  Life.  By  Dr.  Lassar-Cohn. 

Translated  by  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.  London  : H.  Grevel  & Co. 

1899- 

This  book  differs  greatly  from  those  elementary 
text  books  of  chemistry  with  which  we  have 
become  so  familiar  of  late  years.  It  is  a book 
written  in  an  unusually  interesting  manner,  deal- 
ing principally  with  chemistry  in  its  relation  to 
the  arts  and  manufactures.  It  embodies  the 
substance  of  a course  of  popular  lectures 
delivered  by  the  author  some  years  ago,  but 
that  it  has  been  brought  well  up  to  date  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  discusses  X-ray 
photography,  and  refers  to  the  newly  discovered 
substances,  krypton,  metargon,  and  neon. 

The  book  is  written  in  a style  so  simple  and 
lucid  that  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  can, 
without  any  previous  scientific  training,  readily 
grasp  its  contents.  It  is  not,  however,  of  a 
description  suitable  for  students  studying  for 
an  examination  ; nor  is  it  of  any  peculiar  in- 
terest to  builders,  since  the  building  materials, 
when  mentioned  at  all,  are  necessarily  treated 
in  a very  cursory  manner. 

As  a readable  elementary  treatise  on  applied 
chemistry  the  book  is  unexcelled  by  any  of  the 
few  similar  publications. 


A Pocket  Dictionary  of  Hygiene.  By  C.  T. 
Kingzett,  F.I.C.,  and  D.  Homfray,  B.Sc. 
London  : Bailliere,  Tindal,  & Co.  1898. 
This  is  a very  small  book — really  a “ pocket ”- 

*The  italics  are  ours. 


book — containing,  in  alphabetical  order,  a short 
resumd  of  the  heads  of  necessary  information 
in  regard  to  each  subject  named.  For  instance, 
under  “Cubic  space”  we  have  notes  on  the 
requisite  amount  of  cubic  space  for  habitable 
rooms  per  individual  ; under  “ Cesspools,"  a 
summary  of  the  requirements  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  with  advice  as  to  keeping 
them  in  a sanitary  condition  ; “ Duties  of  a 
Sanitary  Inspector”  are  briefly  summarised 
under  letter  D — (it  should  have  been  under 
S;  “Sanitary  Inspector — Duties  of”);  “Sew- 
age,” “ Sewer-gas,”  “ Slaughterhouses,”  &c., 
are  each  summarised  in  the  same  manner.  A 
certain  proportion  of  the  contents,  of  course, 
is  medical  rather  than  constructional  ; but 
young  architects  will  find  the  book  useful,  as 
a memorandum  of  what  is  required  under 
each  head,  and  where  to  look  for  it. 


Electrical  Installation  Rules.  Special  Risks 
Supplement.  Issued  by  the  Liverpool  and 
London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company. 
This  pamphlet  is  supplementary  to  the  well- 
known  electrical  installation  rules  issued  by  the 
above  company.  These  were  necessarily  very 
general,  and  the  Company  intend  to  issue  from 
time  to  time  supplementary  rules  dealing  with 
special  risks.  In  this  issue  the  special  pre- 
cautions necessary  in  wiring  corn,  textile,  and 
oil  mills,  theatres  and  music  halls,  and  central 
stations,  are  considered.  The  rules,  of  course, 
confine  themselves  solely  to  fire  risks,  and  they 
certainly  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  the 
class  of  risk  considered.  Apparently  fire 
insurance  inspectors  have  a very  poor  opinion 
of  the  precautions  taken  against  fire  by  the 
engineers  at  electric  light  stations. 


Guide  to  Round  Timber  Cubing  Rule,  and 

Round  Timber  Measurement  Weight  Tables 

for  Railway  Rates.  By  E.  A.  P.  Burt. 

London  : Wm.  Rider  & Son. 

These  little  volumes  belong  to  that  class  of 
“labour  saving”  compilations  which,  when 
once  made  use  of,  seem  quite  indispensable. 

When  the  railway  companies  published  their 
new  rates  and  charges  in  1893  it  was  found  that 
the  timber  trade,  in  common  with  most  indus- 
tries, had  been  hit  very  severely.  The  regu- 
lations governing  the  computation  of  the  weight 
of  timber  were  revised,  and  the  alteration  was 
strongly  resisted.  The  representations  made 
to  the  companies  subsequently  induced  them 
to  “ generously  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
timber  trade,”  as  Mr.  Burt  puts  it, 
with  regard  to  the  system  of  measure- 
ment, though  we  believe  that  many  of  the 
rates  themselves  remain  slightly  advanced. 
Mr.  Burt’s  tables  show  at  a glance  the  weight 
of  timber  according  to  the  different  computa- 
tions in  general  use.  The  author  claims  that 
by  his  arrangement  of  the  tables  “ every  tub  is 
placed  on  its  own  bottom,”  and  this  probably 
explains  a certain  amount  of  apparently 
unnecessary  repetition  which  is  observable. 
The  figures  in  tables  9,  14,  and  15,  for  instance, 
are  identical. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  practical  character  of  Mr.  Burt’s  publica- 
tions, and  those  under  notice  will  certainly  be 
found  serviceable  by  the  trade,  the  “ Guide  ” 
containing  much  useful  information  in  addition 
to  that  indicated  by  the  title. 


Carpentry  and  Joinery.  By  Frederick  C. 

Webber.  Methuen  & Co.  1898. 

Our  modern  movement  in  favour  of  technical 
education  is  creating  a literature  which  promises 
to  be  as  voluminous  as  that  of  primary  or 
secondary  schools.  The  work  now  before  us 
is  one  of  a scries  of  text-books  of  technology, 
edited  by  Professor  Garnett  and  Professor 
Wertheimer,  and  is  written  with  a view 
especially  to  the  examinations  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute.  It  can,  however, 
be  with  perfect  confidence  recommended  as  an 
admirable  elementary  text-book  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  its  especial  value  lying  in 
the  very  admirable  series  of  illustrations  of 
wood  construction  which  are  given.  The  re- 
quirements of  technical  education  as  now 
understood  cause  the  inclusion  of  some  attempt 
to  explain  the  methods  of  drawing  and  the 
more  common  problems  of  geometry  and  pro- 
jection, as  well  as  the  mechanics  of  carpentry. 
These  subjects  are  treated  clearly  and  con- 
cisely ; indeed,  we  may  sum  up  by  saying  that 
lucidity  and  brevity  are  the  chief  characteristics 
! of  this  book. 
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Catalogue  of  Works  Exhibited  by  Members  of  the 
Northern  Art  Workers’  Guild , Manchester ; 
with  Chapters  on  the  Crafts.  (Manchester  : 
Chorlton  & Knowles.) 

This  beautifully  got-up  “ catalogue”  has  really 
a permanent  value,  the  greater  part  of  it  being 
occupied  by  short  and  well  written  essays  on 
various  forms  of  artistic  handicraft.  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  contributes  “ Notes  on  Needle- 
work in  the  Present  Century,”  Mr.  Lewis  F. 
Day  writes  on  “Cotton  Printing,”  Mr.  W. 
Burton  on  “ Pottery,”  Mr.  H.  Cadness  on  “The 
Craft  of  the  Weaver”;  there  are  several 
other  such  essays.  Some  of  these,  though 
short,  contain  a good  deal  of  practical  informa- 
tion on  the  subjects  treated  of ; such  as  that  by 
Mr.  R.  T.  Hilton  on  “ enamels.”  Mr.  F.  Foster, 
in  treating  on  architecture  within  the  compass 
of  two  pages,  contrives  to  give  a very  good 
summary  of  the  true  functions  of  the  art ; and 
Mr.  Edgar  Wood,  a Manchester  architect  who 
has  taken  much  interest  in  the  Guild,  con- 
tributes some  excellent  remarks  on  the  subject 
“ From  Nature  to  Design.” 


King  Rene's  Honeymoon  Cabinet.  By  John  P. 

Seddon,  Architect.  (London  : B.  T.  Batsford. 

1898.) 

This  is  a book  of  description  and  illustration  of 
a rather  noteworthy  piece  of  furniture,  which 
is  known  to  many  architects  in  London,  and 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  1862  exhibition,  at 
the  close  of  which  application  was  made  to 
purchase  it  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
authorities  ; it  was,  however,  retained  by  the 
designer,  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  and  last  year  was 
made  over  as  a wedding  gift  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Birch,  to  whom  it  now  belongs. 

The  general  design  of  the  cabinet  is  in  the 
taste  of  one  school  of  the  Gothic  revival,  with 
much  chamfering  and  inlay  work  in  the  stiff 
semi  - French  style  which  had  then  many 
admirers,  Burges  among  the  number.  It  would 
not  in  this  sense  appeal  to  the  taste  of  the 
present  generation  of  architects  ; but  it  is  a 
powerful  piece  of  work  of  its  period.  The 
panels  were  painted  in  oils  by  no  less  a trio  of 
pointers  than  Madox  Brown,  Rossetti,  and 
Burne-Jones,  with  a series  called  “ King  Rene's 
Honeymoon”  ; photographs  of  each  panel  are 
given. 

«-■  The  cabinet  was  originally  made  simply  as  a 
piece  of  office  furniture,  to  hold  the  owner’s 
professional  drawings,  and  to  furnish  an  illus- 
tration of  his  theory  “ that  in  the  unity  and 
fellowship  of  the  several  arts  lies  their  power.” 
The  present  book  is  a kind  of  literary  and 
artistic  memorial  of  this  interesting  piece  of 
work. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

“ Notes  on  Water  Supply,"  by  J.  T.  Rodda 
(King,  Sell  & Railton),  though  in  book  form  and 
not  issued  by  any  special  trading  firm,  really 
comes  under  this  heading  rather  than  under  that 
of  “ Books,”  as  it  consists  merely  of  descriptions 
of  various  implements  or  patents  connected 
with  water  supply,  interleaved  with  advertise- 
ments and  diagrams  of  the  articles  described 
and  recommended.  As  a catalogue  raisonintc 
of  plant  and  inventions  connected  with  water 
supply  it  is  likely  to  be  useful,  especially  as  it 
is  fully  indexed. Mr.  W.  Cassells  (Kirkin- 

tilloch, Glasgow)  sends  us  the  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  his  patent  “Clarifont”  washing 
ranges.  This  is  a contrivance  to  save  time 
and,  it  is  claimed,  to  economise  water,  in 
wash-basins  for  schools  and  public  institutions. 
It  consists  of  a range  of  earthenware  basins 
each  with  a kind  of  second  basin  in  the  centre, 
somewhat  like  the  crater  of  a lunar  mountain  ; 
there  are  no  taps,  but  when  the  basins  are  to  be 
used  the  attendant  turns  on  the  water,  which 
wells  up  from  the  bottom  into  the  small  centre 
basin,  in  which  the  hands  are  washed,  and 
keeps  overflowing  into  the  outer  channel  or 
basin,  whence  it  is  carried  off  to  the  waste. 
The  small  basins  are  continuously  full,  and  the 
water  washed  in  is  continuously  carried  away 
over  the  rim.  There  is  no  waiting  to  fill  the 
basin,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  this  way  each 
child  in  a school  can  wash  his  hands  in 
thirty  seconds  and  with  the  use  of  one 
quart  of  water.  The  economy  of  time  is 
undeniable  ; we  rather  doubt  the  economy 
of  water,  but  the  “ Clarifont  ” is  quite  worth 
the  attention  of  architects  employed  on  Board 
Schools  and  other  lower  and  middle-class 
schools.  It  would  hardly  be  accepted  in  high- 

class  schools Mr.  W.  S.  Merrikin  (Hull) 

sends  his  catalogue  of  varnishes,  paints,  and 


brushes,  oil  colours  in  collapsible  tubes  ; 

“ liquid  jet  ” for  coating  stoves  and  other  iron- 
work, which  is  stated  to  require  no  polishing 
and  to  be  free  from  unpleasant  smell  ; and 
“ Duranium,”  a sanitary  washable  water  paint 
made  in  all  shades  and  tints,  and  suitable 

for  either  inside  or  outside  work. Mr. 

Archibald  D.  Dawnay  sends  a convenient 
little  pocket  catalogue  of  sections  and  prices 
of  steel  and  iron  compound  girders,  with 
tables  of  safe  distributed  stationary  loads 
in  tons. Mr.  Frederic  Barker  (Wolver- 

hampton) sends  us  an  illustrated  price  list 
of  his  cabinet  locks,  for  cabinets,  cupboards, 

drawers,  jewel-cases,  &c. The  “Matchless" 

Gas  Lighting  Syndicate  send  us  a description 
and  illustrations  of  their  automatic  gas-lighter, 
which  is  intended  to  dispense  not  only  with  the 
use  of  matches  or  tapers  for  lighting  gas,  but 
also  with  the  by-pass  method.  The  description 
of  its  action,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  sheet  of 
diagrams,  is  not  very  intelligibly  given  ; but  it 
seems  a rather  elaborate  and  delicate  instru- 
ment, and  we  should  hesitate  to  pronounce 
any  decided  opinion  on  it  before  having 

examined  and  made  use  of  a specimen. 

Messrs.  Young  & Co.  (Westminster)  send  us 
a large  and  profusely  illustrated  catalogue  of 
everything  connected  with  stable  fitting.  The 
catalogue  includes  some  excellent  general  rules 
and  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  plan- 
ning and  arrangement  of  stables,  to  which 
architects  would  do  well  to  give  attention. 
We  can  testify,  from  our  own  observation  on 
stable  plans,  to  the  truth  of  the  remark  as  to 
the  frequent  bad  planning  of  loose-boxes  in 
regard  to  facility  in  getting  the  horse  in  and 
out,  from  a desire  to  economise  space.  We 
are  also  entirely  in  agreement  with  them 
as  to  the  sanitary  improvement  resulting  from 
having  wrought  iron  ventilating  panels  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  stall  divisions,  for  the 
reasons  given.  The  wall-tiling  for  end  stalls, 
so  that  the  horse  may  not  have  a rough  wall  to 
rub  against,  is  another  good  point.  Other 
suggestions  on  the  treatment  of  walls  and 
ceilings  in  stables  are  worth  attention  ; as  also 
the  means  of  ventilation  proposed.  The  cata- 
logue is  a remarkably  full  one,  and  should  be 
preserved  by  those  who  are  likely  to  be  carry- 
ing out  stable  buildings. — j-  The  United 
Asbestos  Company  send  us  ; their  catalogue 
of  “ Salamander  " decorations,  illustrated  from 
photographs  of  a number  of  modelled  wall  and 
ceiling  coverings  and  other  ornament,  which 
show  v.  variety  of  design  and  a fairly  good  artistic 
quality  ; but  of  course  architects'  own  designs 
can  also  be  carried  out  in  this  material,  which 
has  also  important  fire-resisting  qualities.  The 
same  company  also  send  us  a catalogue  of 
asbestos  for  use  for  practical  purposes— fire- 
proof  paint,  mill  board,  packing  for  joints 
in  pipes,  &c.,  the  " Gladiator " packing  for 
marine  and  land  engines,  piston  packing,  and  for 

a great  many  other  purposes. The  Bostedo 

Pneumatic  'Tube  Company  (London,  New 
York,  and  Chicago)  send  us  a catalogue  of 
pneumatic  tubes  for  cash-carrying,  &c.,  in  sub- 
stitution for  and  as  an  improvement  on  the 
“ overhead  railway”  system  used  in  some  large 
establishments.  That  they  are  an  improve- 
ment on  that  system  we  have  little  doubt, 
though  the  style  of  the  catalogue  has  a little  too 
much  of  the  “ spread-eagle  " about  it. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

report  of  the  Chief  Labour  Corre 

SPONDENT  OX  STRIKES  AND  LOCK-OUTS  : Board  of 
Trade  Labour  Department.  (Eyre  & Spottisvvoode.) 

THE  STONER  OF  'VENICE.  By  John  Ruskin, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.  New  Edition  in  small  form.  Vol.  III. 
(George  Allen.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FIRE  PRE- 
TIOX  COMMITTEE. — Vol.  I.  (Published  by  the  Com- 
mittee). 

Egypt  EXPLORATION  FUND : Archreological 
Report  1897-1898.  Edited  by  F.  L.  Griffith  (Kegan 
Paul  & Co.  ; Bernard  Quaritch  ; Henry  Frowde). 


Exhibition  of  Lithographs— The  Loan  Ex- 
hibition of  Lithographs  which  has  been  organised  by 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  commemorate  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  invention  of  lithography  by  Aloys 
Senefelder  in  1798,  will  be  opened  on  Monday, 
November  21,  and  will  remain  open  until  February  28 
next.  The  exhibition  has  been  arranged  in  a 
building  adjoining  the  Machinery  Section,  Southern 
Galleries,  South  Kensington  Museum  (entrance  on 
the  west  side  of  Exhibition-road).  The  public  will 
be  admitted,  without  payment,  at  all  hours  when 
the  museum  is  open,. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

GODALMING  TOWN  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

SIR,— In  your  last  week’s  issue  a letter  appears  in 
reference  to  the  above,  that,  while  purporting  to 
quote  the  conditions  of  competition,  in  reality  re- 
constructs them  somewhat,  thus  (doubtless  uninten- 
tionally) conveying  a false  impression.  The  clause 
referred  to  reads  as  follows  : — 

“ A passage  is  required  along  the  south  side  of  the 
present  Public  Hall,  as  indicated  on  block  plan,  and 
if  the  fire-engine  shed  is  built  on  the  back  iand,  this 
passage  will  be  required  to  be  at  least  10  ft.  in 
width,  in  order  to  allow  of  fire  engines  being  got  in 
and  out.  If,  however,  the  engine  house  is  erected 
facing  Bridge-street,  a passage  6 ft.  in  width  will  be 
sufficient." 

Our  design  made  this  passage  over  6 ft.  wide,  and 
provided  in  addition  a 10-ft.  way  parallel  to  it  for 
the  engines.  Surely  to  any  one  using  coimuCu, 
sense  this  fulfils  the  requirements  of  the  above 
clause.  Last  week's  communication  suggests  that 
our  design  omits  to  provide  the  way  into  Bridge- 


***  What  we  said  in  our  comment  on  the  letter 
of  “ A Competitor  ” was  that,  according  to  the 
statement  in  the  “ Answers  ” to  Questions,  “ the 
10- ft.  passage  in  the  position  referred  to  is  obligatory 
on  competitors."  It  unquestionably  reads  so.  The 
Committee  demanded  a passage  in  the  position 
coloured  yellow  on  the  plan,  viz.,  through  the  centre 
of  the  site  ; the  only  thing  that  was  optional  was 
that  it  might  be  narrower  than  shown  if  the 
engine  house  were  not  at  the  back  of  the  site. 
According  to  all  logical  reading  of  the  “ In- 
structions” the  central  position  of  the  passage 
was  compulsory.  If  the  Committee  meant  that  the 
position  of  the  passage  was  optional,  so  long  as  it 
was  provided  somewhere,  they  should  have  said  so. 
They  did  not  say  so  ; and  therefore  that  position  was 
binding  on  the  competitors.  As  a general  rule  we 
are  by  no  means  ready  to  print  letters  from  unsuc- 
cessful competitors  complaining  of  unfair  treatment 
— such  complaints  are  often  made  on  very  futile 
grounds  ; and  in  this  case  we  declined  to  print  the 
letter  unless  the  printed  Instructions  and  Plan  were 
sent  in  for  our  inspection  ; but  a consideration  of 
them  left  us  in  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  the  Instructions  and  Plan,  taken  together, 
must  be  read.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  best 
design  has  actually  been  chosen  ; but  unfortunately 
its  choice  involves,  under  the  circumstances,  a tech- 
nical injustice  to  the  other  competitors.— Ed. 


MODEL  BY-LAWS  AND  LOCAL 
REQUIREMENTS. 

Sir, — Your  comment  in  your  issue  of  the  29th  ult. 
on  the  inelasticity  of  the  model  by-laws  raises  a 
point  on  which  considerable  inequality  and  hard- 
ship exist  in  many  old  towns. 

I send  you  a tracing  of  the  centre  block  of  this 
town,  whereby  it  will  be  seen  that  the  open  spaces 
are  very  considerable  and  that  the  buildings  at 
points  A,  B,  and  C have  unlimited  aid  and  light  all 
round  them,  and  yet,  under  the  model  by-laws,  if 
they  were  burnt  down,  they  could  not  be  rebuilt. 
On  the  occasion  of  a visit  of  a Local  Government 
Official,  some  years  ago,  I pointed  out  particularly 
the  case  of  site  B,  and  showed  that,  with  ils 
road  of  100  ft.  wide  on  the  one  side,  53  ft.,  on  the 


other,  and  unlimited  space  in  front,  it  was  a case 
not  only  of  hardship  to  the  owner,  but  of  detriment 
to  the  town  if  this  building  would  have  to  remain  a 
ruin  because  of  the  impossibility  of  giving  it  the 
enclosed  yard  demanded  by  the  by-law.  The  reply 
was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out 
reform  without  pressing  hard  on  some  one,  and  no 
hope  was  held  out  that  a case  like  this  could  be  dealt 
with  on  its  merits.  Many  other  sites  in  these  blocks 
would,  in  case  of  a general  conflagration,  be  rendered 
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quite  useless,  and  while  some  of  them  would  be  the 
better  for  more  air  space,  others,  like  that  which  I 
have  mentioned  at  length,  are  well  provided  for  in 
that  respect,  although  they  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  by-law. 

When  we  consider  that  in  the  Metropolis  these 
places  could  be  again  built  upon,  it  does  seem 
absurd  that  in  a comparatively  small  country  town 
the  District  Council  would  either  have  to  break  its 
own  by-laws,  or  commit  the  absurdity  of  rejecting 
all  the  plans  for  rebuilding.  If  it  is  not  considered 
desirable  to  entrust  a District  Council  with  discre- 
tionary powers,  surely  a County  Council  or  Local 
Government  Board  official  could  deal  with  excep- 
tional cases  of  this  kind. 

Alnwick.  George  Reavell. 


Zbe  Stubent’s  Column. 

SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— XIX. 

LIGHT:  REFLECTION. 

9 HE  laws  appertaining  to  the  reflection 
of  light  are,  practically,  the  same  as 
those  for  heat.  When  a ray  of  light 
falls  on  a polished  surface  it  is  reflected  as 
follows  : — 

1.  The  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence. 

2.  The  incident  and  the  reflected  ray  are 
both  in  the  same  plane  with  the  perpendicular 
to  the  reflecting  surface. 

In  regard  to  multiple  images  formed  by 
glass  mirrors  Ganot  remarks  {Op.  cit.,  p.  510) 
that  whenever  light  is  transmitted  from  one 
medium  to  another,  only  some  of  the  rays  get 
through  ; the  remainder  are  reflected  at  the 
surface  bounding  the  two  media.  The  stu- 
dent will  remember  that  almost  the  same 
effect  results  from  the  reflection  of  sound  when 
a sonoriferous  beam  is  passing  through  media 
of  different  densities.  The  multiplicity  of 
images  is  objectionable  in  observations,  and, 
accordingly,  metal  mirrors  are  much  to  be 
preferred  for  accurate  scientific  work. 

In  spite  of  the  general  laws  of  reflection, 
just  enunciated,  it  is  known  that  the  light 
incident  on  an  opaque  body  separates  into 
three  parts,  viz.,  one  part  is  regularly  reflected 
according  to  those  laws,  another  is  reflected  in 
all  directions,  whilst  the  third  is  absorbed  by 
the  body  on  which  it  falls.  That  part  which 
is  scattered  in  all  directions  is  known  as 
scattered  or  diffused  light.  Ganot  observes, 
that  the  light  which  is  reflected  regularly,  does 
not  give  us  the  image  of  the  reflecting  surface, 
but  that  of  the  body  from  which  the  light  pro- 
ceeds. If,  for  example,  a beam  of  sunlight  be 
incident  on  a well-polished  mirror  in  a dark 
room,  the  more  perfectly  the  light  is  reflected 
the  less  visible  is  the  mirror  in  the  different 
I parts  of  the  room.  The  eye  does  not  perceive 
the  image  of  the  mirror,  but  that  of  the  sun. 

I If  the  reflecting  power  of  the  mirror  be 
diminished  by  sprinkling  on  it  a light  powder, 
the  sun’s  image  becomes  feebler,  and  the 
mirror  is  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  room. 
Perfectly  smooth,  polished  reflecting  surfaces, 
if  such  there  were,  would  be  invisible.  The 
beam  of  light  itself  is  only  seen  in  the  room 
owing  to  irregular  reflections  from  the  par- 
ticles of  dust,  and  the  like,  which  are  floating 
in  the  air.  Tyndall  has  shown  that  when  this 
floating  matter  in  the  air  in  an  enclosed  space 
is  completely  removed  the  beam  of  sunlight  or 
the  electric  light  is  quite  invisible.  The  atmo- 
sphere diffuses  the  light  which  falls  on  it  from 
the  sun  in  all  directions,  so  that  it  is  light  in 
p'aces  which  do  not  receive  the  direct  rays  of 
'.ie  sun. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it 
evident  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  reflected 
is  always  less  than  that  of  the  incident  light  ; 
the  intensity  increases  with  the  obliquity  of  the 
incident  ray. 

A practical  application  of  reflection  from  the 
surface  of  a flat  mirror  is  employed  in  the 
measurement  of  small  angles.  In  one  instru- 
ment for  this  purpose  the  mirror  being  care- 
fully adjusted  in  position  by  means  of  a 
telescope  is  made  to  reflect  a spot  of  light 
which  is  seen  at  one  end  of  the  object  to  be 
measured  ; the  source  of  the  spot  is  then 
caused  to  move  with  the  mirror  whilst  the 
latter  is  slowly  revolved  until  the  light 
spot  arrives  at  the  other  end  of  the  object. 
By  a simple  contrivance  the  number  of 
degrees  through  which  the  mirror  has  been 
turned,  which  also  gives  the  measurement  of 
the  desired  angle,  is  readily  ascertained. 
Another  practical  application  is  the  heliograph, 
for  reflecting  light  to  distant  stations  ; the  sig- 
naller can  deflect  the  mirror  through  a very 


small  angle  either  to  the  right  or  left,  and  the  out  the  introduction  of  a further  wick,  there 


observer  at  the  distant  station  sees  correspond- 
ing flashes,  so  that  a code  being  arranged 
messages  may  be  flashed  over  long  distances. 
In  a similar  manner  the  electric  search  light 
is  also  utilised  for  flashing  signals  either  direct 
or  by  reflection  from  the  clouds. 

The  reflection  of  light  from  curved  surfaces 
not  quite  so  easy  to  understand— at  any  rate, 
at  the  first  glance.  Curved  mirrors  are  of 
various  kinds,  but  those  most  frequently  used 
are  either  spherical  or  parabolic.  One  of  the 
prime  objects  of  the  curved  concave  mirror  is 
to  collect  the  rays  of  reflected  light  into  a single 
point,  and  to  intensify  the  light  at  that  point 
or,  a number  of  rays  may  be  reflected  to  dif- 
ferent foci,  so  that  there  shall  be  several  points 
of  “ intensified  light  ” from  one  mirror  when 
the  reflecting  surfaces  of  the  mirror  shall  be 
arranged  accordingly. 

In  reference  to  parabolic  mirrors  reflecting 
on  the  concave  surface,  ail  rays  parallel  to  the 
axis  after  reflection  meet  in  the  focus  of  the 
mirror,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of,  and 
near  the  surface  of,  the  mirror.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a light  is  placed  in  that  focus,  the 
rays  incident  on  the  mirror  are  reflected  paral- 
lel to  the  axis.  Light  thus  reflected  maintains 
its  intensity  for  a great  distance.  Practical 
applications  of  the  parabolic  reflector  are  in 
lighting  dark  staircases  and  passages.  By  an 
arrangement  of  two  or  more  such  reflectors 
the  rays  from  a single  light  may  be  reflected  in 
diflerent  directions,  as  required.  This  form  of 
reflector  is  also  used  in  carriage  lamps,  and  for 
the  head  and  tail  lights  of  railway  trains. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  use  of  the  parabolic 
reflector  is  for  lighthouse  purposes,  though  in 
lighthouses  of  the  first  order  the  method  is  now 
largely  superseded  by  lenses,  as  will  hereafter 
be  described.  In  1867  the  parabolic  metallic 
reflector  was  used  in  180  lighthouses  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  about  one  half  of  those 
erected  at  that  date.  The  idea  of  its  application 
to  sea-lights,  however,  dates  back  to  the  year 
1784,  following  on  the  discovery  of  the  cylin- 
drical burner  with  its  double  current  of  air. 
It  wqs  found  that  the  chimney  of  that  burner 
which  was  essential  to  perfect  combustion, 
served  likewise  the  indispensable  purpose  of 
carrying  off  the  gaseous  products,  which, 
in  previous  forms  of  lamps,  by  tarnishing  the 
surface  of  a reflector,  rendered  its  adoption 
quite  useless.  Argand,  about  the  year  men- 
tioned, perceived  the  applicability  of  the 
parabolic  reflector  for  sea-lights.  Quite  inde- 
pendently, the  engineer  of  the  Northern  Lights 
Board,  made  a parabolic  reflector  of  facets  of 
silvered  glass  fixed  in  a plaster  mould,  which 
was  erected  in  1787  at  Kinnairdhead,  in  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Brewster*  showed  how  much  greater  is  the 
loss  of  power  when  rays  are  reflected  from  a 
metallic  surface,  especially  if  hammered  into 
shape  (as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  parabolic 
reflectors  then  in  vogue),  than  when  trans- 
mitted through  glass  lenses  or  prisms  of 
moderate  thickness. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Chance,  C.E.,  observes  + that  apart 
from  these  considerations  the  lighthouse  re- 
flector gives  place  to  the  dioptric  instrument 
for  two  other  reasons  mainly.  First,  the 
parabolic  mirror  irremediably  causes  great 
waste  of  light,  and  therefore  of  oil,  by  useless 
divergence  ; secondly,  it  is  only  by  an  enor- 
mous multiplication  of  reflectors,  far  beyond 
what,  in  the  presence  of  a better  system,  engi- 
neering principles  would  justify,  that  the  power 
of  dioptric  sea-lights  can  be  rivalled.  Theory 
and  experiment  concur  in  this  result. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson  placed  a lenticular 
front  upon  the  i parabolic  mirror,  so  as  to  con- 
dense the  cone  of  light  which  would  otherwise 
pass  off  in  its  natural  state  of  divergence  ; and 
in  place  of  the  corresponding  back  portion  of 
the  reflector,  he  substituted  a spherical  metallic 
mirror,  which  returned  the  flame  upon  itself 
though  inverted.  Let  it  be  assumed  that,  with 
this  modification  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  luminous  sphere,  which  the 
parabolic  mirror  and  its  adjuncts  condense,  is 
equal  to  that  which  is  embraced  by  a complete 
dioptric  instrument  ; still  the  defect  of  waste- 
ful divergence  remains.  Mr.  Chance  [Op.  cit., 
p.  495)  remarks  that  there  is  a practical  limit  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  reflector  ; and  perhaps 
it  would  be  found  inexpedient  to  extend  the 
size  beyond  that  of  the  Scotch  instrument,  the 
aperture  of  which  had  a diameter  of  25  in. 

If,  again,  with  a given  maximum  size  of  reflector 
the  diameter  of  the  burner  be  enlarged  with- 


wiil  be  a corresponding  increment  in  the 
divergence  of  the  beam,  but  very  little,  if 
indeed  any,  addition  to  its  mean  intensity. 

I11  order  to  obtain  an  intensity  of  illuminating 
power  at  all  approaching  that  of  a dioptric 
instrument  of  the  higher  orders,  there  was  no 
lesource  but  to  multiply  the  number  of  the 
separate  reflectors.  For  the  purpose  of  esti- 
mating the  exact  multiplication  of  reflectors 
which  would  be  required,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  experiment.  M.  Fresnel  drew  up  an  elabo- 
rate account  of  the  comparative  advantages  of 
the  system  of  metallic  reflectors  and  dioptric 
instruments  for  sea-lights  ; and  a later  author 
M.  Reynaud,  made  a very  careful  comparison, 
based  upon  actual  photometrical  observations 
He  showed  that  a Fresnel  light  of  the  fixed 
kind,  even  of  the  second  order,  can  be 
equalled  by  reflectors  only  by  multiplying 
them  to  the  number  of  sixty,  each  givin" 
about  the  same  quantity  of  light  in  the 
honzontal  plane  as  the  English  reflector ; 
and  that  the  consumption  of  oil  would  be  seven 
times  more  in  the  employment  of  these  reflec- 
tors than  in  the  case  of  the  dioptric  apparatus. 
In  England  a fixed  light  of  reflectors  had  them 
generally,  in  the  'proportion  of  24  to  27  in 
number  for  360  deg.  Yet,  even  with  all  this 
multiplying  of  reflectors,  the  perfection  of  uni- 
formity in  the  distribution  of  light  over  the 
horizon,  which  accompanies  the  fixed  dioptric 
light,  cannot  be  imitated  by  parabolic  mirrors 
From  the  foregoing  estimate  of  tire  number 
ot  re-Hectors  required  for  an  apparatus  which 
would  be  equal  in  power  and  general  effect  to 
a first  order  dioptric  fixed  light,  it  may  be  cal- 
culated,  approximately,  what  arrangement  of 
reflectors  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  a first  order  (1867)  dioptric 
revolving  apparatus. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Old  Greyfriars  Church,  Aberdeen The 

plans  for  the  restoration  of  this  structure,  prepared 
by  Mr.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie,  A.R.S.A.,  architect 
Aberdeen,  have  now  been  approved  of  by  the 
authorities  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  the 
Greyfriars  Kirk-session,  and  the  Presbytery  of 
Aberdeen,  and  will  next  be  submitted  to  Aberdeen 
Town  Council  for  their  sanction  as  heritors.  It  is 
considered  unlikely  that  such  sanction  will  be 
obtained,  as  most  of  the  Town  Councillors  would 
prefer  that  the  old  church  be  removed  altogether 
and  a new  one  built  on  a different  site,  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme  for  the  extension  of  Marie -hal 
College  buildings  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

St.  John's  Church,  Aberdeen. — A new  aisle  at 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Aberdeen,  erected 
from  plans  by  Mr.  A.  Clyne,  architect,  Aberdeen 
was  opened  and  dedicated  last  week. 

Church,  Bromlf.y. — The  consecration  of  the 
new  Church  of  St.  Mark,  Bromley,  which  has  been 
built  on  a site  at  the  junction  of  Sandford  and  West- 
moreland roads,  took  place  on  the  22nd  ult  The 
church  consists  of  chancel,  having  space  for  an 
organ,  and  choir  and  clergy  vestries,  with  heating 
chamber  below  on  the  north  ; it  is  intended  to  build 
a side  aisle,  having  accommodation  for  about  sixty 
persons,  at  a future  date  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  church  has  seating  accommodation  for 
582  persons.  The  nave  is  of  five  bays,  divided  from 
the  chancel  by  a chancel  arch,  and  from  the  north 
and  south  aisles  by  arcades  with  clearstories  above 
At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a gallery,  having  a 
stone  screen,  and  approached  by  a stone  staircase  in 
the  south-west  lobby.  The  tower  is  placed  at  the 
north-west  corner,  and  is  separated  from  the  nave  by 
the  north  aisle  ; the  lowest  stage  forming  a porch 
The  main  entrance  is  in  the  west  face  of  the  tower 
with  inner  doors  into  the  north  aisle.  Secondary 
entrances  and  exits  are  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  and  the  east  end  of  the  same  aisle.  The 
latter  entrance  is  intended  more  to  serve  the  future 
chancel  aisle  than  for  present  use.  The  external 
work  is  faced  with  red  brick,  Doulting  stone  being 
used  for  tracery  of  windows,  copings,  &c.  Inter- 
nally the  walls  are  plastered,  the  arcades  and 
dressings  being  in  Doulting  stone.  Owing  to  the 
low  level  of  the  site,  the  nave  floor  has  been  kept 
some  4 ft.  above  the  natural  level  of  the  ground. 
Messrs.  Powell  & Sons  have,  in  conjunction  with  the 
architect,  arranged  a scheme  of  stained  glass  to  fill 
the  windows,  to  be  put  in  hand  as  opportunity  off  ers 
The  aisle  windows  of  the  nave  will  be  filled  witli 
subjects  representing  the  Life  of  our  Lord  The 
first  of  these,  “ The  Visit  of  the  Shepherds  and  the 
Wise  Men,”  is  being  given  by  Mrs.  Aitken,  and  is 
now  being  painted.  The  tower  will  not  be  carried 
at  present  beyond  the  lowest  stage  ; when  complete 
the  parapet  will  be  about  80  ft.,  and  the  vane  about 
114  ft.  above  the  ground.  Messrs.  Crossley  & Son 
of  Bromley,  have  been  the  general  contractors  for 
the  work,  and  have  also  made  the  nave  seats,  sedilia 
for  the  clergy,  &c.  The  carving  has  been  done  by 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  who  also  made  the 
choir  stalls,  the  lectern,  and  the  font.  The  heating 
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work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Weeks  & Sons, 
of  Bromley  ; and  the  altar  rails  and  gas-fittings 
made  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co.  Mr. 
Evelyn  Hellicar,  of  London  and  Bromley,  was  the 
architect  „ _ 

St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church,  Black- 
rock,  Dublin.— The  memorial  stone  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Presbyterian  Church,  Blackrock,  was  laid  on  the 
29th  ult.  The  new  church,  which  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Mount  Merrion-avenue,  and  has  been 
built  about  30  ft.  back  from  the  road,  is  an  octagonal 
structure,  measuring  50  ft.  in  diameter  internally, 
covered  by  a large  cupola,  with  lantern  light  at 
apex  A square  tower,  So  ft.  high,  adjoins  the  side 
of  the  octagon  next  to  Mount  Merrion-avenue,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  an  apse  has  been  formed  to 
contain  the  pulpit,  communion  table,  and  font, 
which  are  placed  on  a raised  platform.  The  plans 
have  been  prepared  and  the  work  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Murray  & Foster, 
architects,  of  London.  Mr.  Patrick  Caulfield,  ot 
Booterstown,  is  the  builder,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Develin 
the  clerk  of  works.  . f 

Church,  Newport,  Mon.— The  new  Church  ot 
All  Saints,  situate  in  the  new  district  of  Brynglas- 
road,  Newport,  was  consecrated  on  the  1st  inst.  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  church  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Graham  Hi tch- 
cox  & Co.,  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Jordan.  It  is  Early  English 
in  style  ; and  has  been  built  of  Risca  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  It  consists  of  nave  and  two 
aisles,  with  a tower,  and  has  seating  accommodation 
for  about  600  worshippers.  A stained-glass  window 
has  been  placed  in  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and 
a somewhat  smaller  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
chancel.  The  reredos,  pulpit,  lectern,  reading  desk, 
&c.,  are  of  oak. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Nottingham— On  the 
4th  inst.  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  a new 
church  at  the  corner  of  Villa-road  and  Mansfield- 
road.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Brewill  & Bailv. 
The  freehold  site  cost  3,400/.  in  all,  and  the  archi- 
tects estimate  that  4,500/.  will  cover  the  expenses  of 
erecting  the  church.  It  is  to  be  built  in  the  late 
Gothic  style,  with  Derbyshire  stone,  and  will  accom- 
modate about  520  people. 

CHURCH,  STECHFORD,  WORCESTERSHIRE.— The 
new  Church  of  All  Saints,  Stechford,  erected  to  take 
the  place  of  an  old  iron  structure,  was  dedicated  on 
the  3rd  inst.  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The 
building,  which  is  of  red  brick  with  stone  facings,  is 
not  yet  complete,  but  it  is  sufficiently  advanced  to 
meet  present  requirements.  It  consists  ol  nave  and 
chancel,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  it  is 
intended  in  the  future  to  add  a baptistry  and  tower 
Seating  accommodation  is  provided  in  the  church 
for  sol  persons.  The  building  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Collins  & Godfrey,  of  Tewkesbury,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin,  of  Birmingham. 

Baptist  Church  and  Schools,  Oldham. 

The  memorial  stones  were  laid  recently  of  these 
buildings,  which  are  situated  in  Chamber-road.  The 
chapel  faces  Chamber-road,  where  its  two  principal 
entrances  are  situated.  From  each  of  the  vestibules 
there  will  be  a staircase  leading  to  the  gallery  above, 
and  between  the  vestibules  a cloak-room  is  pro- 
vided. The  chapel  is  arranged  with  two  aisles,  and 
a gallery  at  the  end  next  to  Chamber-road.  The 
seating  will  accommodate  470  adults.  A feature  is 
the  provision  of  a chancel  with  open  baptistry  in  the 
middle,  choir  benches  at  each  side,  and  organ- 
chamber.  Vestries  are  provided  on  the  side  next 
Emilv-street  for  minister  and  deacons,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  class-rooms  of  school  are  arranged  so  that 
they  are  available  for  use  by  male  and  female  candi- 
dates for  baptism.  Lavatories  will  be  provided. 
The  school  is  arranged  on  the  central  hall  system, 
with  a gallery  at  one  end,  and  will  accommodate  400 
scholars.  Seven  class-rooms  will  be  provided  on  the 
ground  floor  and  two  on  the  first  floor.  Kitchen, 
heating  cellar,  and  recreation-room  will  be  provided 
in  the  basement.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
being  faced  with  Accrington  bricks,  with  terra-cotta 
moulded  strings  and  stone  dressings.  The  estimated 
cost  amounts  to  about  5,000/.,  and  the  contract  has 
been  let  to  Messrs.  J.  & D.  Blunn,  builders,  of 
Oldham.  The  plans,  &c.,  have  been  prepared  by, 
and  the  work  will  be  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of,  Messrs.  Winder  & Taylor,  architects, 
Oldham.  _ 

New  chapel  at  Carmel,  Holywell.— On  the 
•’4th  ult.  the  memorial-stones  of  a new  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Chapel  at  Carmel,  near  Holywell, were  laid. 
The  architect  of  the  new  chapel  is  Mr.  Thomas 
paiXv  Colwyn  Bay,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Edwin 
Hughes,  builder,  of  Holywell.  The  cost  will  be 
about  1,000/. 

St.  Levan  Wesleyan  Church,  Devonport.— 
The  St.  Levan  Weslevan  Church  was  opened  on  the 
2nd  inst.  The  building,  which  fronts  Stuart-road, 
is  constructed  of  limestone  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  has  a capacity  for  500  sittings.  The 
roof  is  open  timbered,  and  there  are  six  two-light 
windows  on  either  side,  and  a tracery  window  at 
the  north  end,  where  provision  has  been  made  for 
gallery  to  accommodate  about  eighty  persons, 
lobby  forms  the  entrance  from  Stuart-road,  and  at 
the  other  end  behind  the  rostrum  there  is  an  organ 
chamber.  Underneath  this  are  two  vestries,  which 
utilise  the  space  between  the  school-room  and  the 
new  chapel.  Grundy’s  system  of  hot-air  heating  has 
been  adopted,  the  fittings  throughout  are  of  pitch- 
pine,  and  the  open  bench  end  pews  have  yellow  deal 


panels.  There  is  also  a minister's  vestry,  with  a 
private  entrance  from  the  side  street.  Mr.  W.  N. 
Richards,  architect,  of  Devonport,  prepared  the 
flans,  and  the  building  contract  has  been  executed 
jy  Mr.  H.  Kerswill,  of  Plymouth. 

Church,  Glasgow. — Building  operations  have 
now  begun  in  connexion  with  the  new  Cathcart 
Free  Church.  The  site  is  on  the  south  side  of 
Newlands-road,  and  near  to  the  Cathcart-road.  The 
buildings  will  be  of  red  stone.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  John  Hamilton. 

Board  School,  Tong,  Yorkshire.— The  new 
Board  school  which  has  been  erected  at  Highfield 
for  the  Tong  School  Board  has  been  built  on  the 
central  hall  principle.  A caretaker’s  house  has  also 
been  built.  The  school  itself,  in  which  both  boys 
and  girls  will  be  instructed,  has  four  entrances,  and 
the  central  hall  is  65  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  wide.  There 
are  seven  class-rooms,  each  26  ft.  by  24  ft.,  with 
glazed  partition  from  the  central  hall,  and  a board- 
room  24  ft.  by  iS  ft.  The  school  is  heated  by  means 
of  hot  water  on  the  low-pressure  system.  A covered 
playground  has  been  provided  for  each  sex.  The 
cost  of  the  works,  exclusive  of  the  site,  is  about 
7,000/.  Messrs.  W.  & J.  B.  Bailey,  of  Bradford  and 
Keighley,  are  the  architects,  and  the  following  firms 
have  been  engaged  on  the  works  : — Messrs.  Coates, 
Murgatroyd,  & Son,  Idle,  masons ; Mr.  Richard 
Raper,  Dudley  Hill,  joiner  ; Messrs.  Thomas  Nelson 
& Son,  Bradford,  slaters  ; Messrs.  J.  Booth  & Son, 
Dudley  Hill,  plumbers;  Messrs.  J.  Laycock  & Sons, 
Stanningley,  plasterers;  Mr.  D.  E.  Hutton,  Shipley, 
painter;  the  heating  apparatus  was  provided  by 
Messrs.  J.  Booth  & Son,  and  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mears, 
Bradford  ; the  wrought-iron  work  by  Messrs.  Taylor 
& Parsons,  Bradford  ; the  ventilators  by  Messrs. 
Cousland  & Mackay,  Glasgow. 

MACHYNLLETH  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  MONTGOMERY- 
SHIRE.— The  Machynlleth  County  School  was  opened 
on  the  25th-  ult.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
seventy-two  scholars  in  four  class-rooms.  Three  of 
the  class-rooms  are  separated  by  folding  partitions, 
which  may  be  opened  to  throw  the  three  rooms  into 
one  for  a general  assembly  of  the  school.  The 
fourth  class-room  is  fitted  as  a science  lecture-room, 
with  raised  gallery  for  students.  This  room  will  be 
in  close  proximity  to  the  new  chemical  laboratory 
which  it  is  intended  to  build  immediately.  The  girls 
and  boys  have  separate  entrances,  cloak-rooms,  and 
lavatory  accommodation.  On  the  girls'  side  is  a 
cooking  kitchen.  A master’s  room  and  mistress’s 
room,  with  storeroom  between,  complete  the  plan. 
Space  for  further  extension  is  allowed  at  the  rear 
and  side  of  the  building.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Hipkiss  & Bassett.  Aberystwith  and  Aberdovey ; 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  Humphrey  Jones,  Penegoes. 

Schools,  Settle,  Yorkshire.— New  infant 
schools  have  just  been  opened  at  Settle.  Mr.  H.  Ross, 
architect,  of  Accrington,  prepared  the  plans,  which 
provided  for  a room,  48  ft.  by  24  ft.  ; a babies’  room, 
24  ft.  by  17  ft.,  with  lavatory  and  cloak-room,  and 
an  accommodation  room  some  10  ft.  square.  In  the 
north  end  of  the  old  school  there  is  also  provided  a 
room  for  the  upper  scholars,  and  cloak-rooms  and 
lavatory  have  also  been  built  for  this  portion  of  the 
school.  In  the  new  schools  the  floors  have  been  laid 
with  wooden  blocks.  The  contracts  for  the  new 
schools  were  as  follows : — Builders,  Messrs.  Bras- 
sington  Bros.  & Cornev ; joiners,  Messrs.  Parker 
Bros. ; plumbing,  Mr.  Wm.  Hayton  ; painting,  Mr. 
Wm.  Horner ; and  hot-water  apparatus,  Mr.  John 
Handby. 

SCHOOL,  Bristol.— The  new  Higher  Grade 
Board  School  in  Fairfield-road  was  opened  on  the 
1st  inst.  The  range  of  buildings  has  been  erected 
on  a three-cornered  site  on  the  sloping  ground  of  a 
hill,  the  mixed  school,  science  school,  and  infants’ 
school  being  grouped  in  triangle  fashion  so  as  to 
leave  a small  playground  in  the  centre  and  larger 
playgrounds  in  two  of  the  angles  of  the  land.  The 
mixed  school  has  a central  hall,  62  ft.  by  30  ft.,  on:the 
ground  floor,  and  a similar  apartment  on  the  floor 
above.  Round  these  rooms  are  grouped  a series  of 
class-rooms,  and  there  are  also  teachers’-rooms, 
store-room,  cloak-room,  &c.  The  science  school  is 
provided  with  a number  of  rooms,  including 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  apparatus-room, 
and  lecture  and  drawing-rooms,  while  beneath  the 
science  floor  there  is  a large  workshop.  The  infants’ 
school  has  a central  hall,  50  ft.  by  24  ft.,  with  four 
class-rooms  and  a teachers'-room  opening  out.  The 
school  is  designed  to  accommodate  1,054  pupils. 
The  architect  of  the  buildings  was  Mr.  W.  L. 
Bernard,  and  Mr.  John  Perkins,  of  Redland,  was 
entrusted  with  the  contract. 

Theatre,  Holbeck,  Leeds.— A theatre  (the 
Queen's)  is  being  erected  in  Holbeck,  at  the  corner 
of  Jack-lane  and  Meadow-road.  The  architects  are 
Mr.  W.  Hope  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Maxwell,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  Mr.  S.  F.  Davidson,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  is  the  contractor. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Thetford. — A new  Cottage 
Hospital  has  been  erected  at  Thetford.  The  honorary 
architect  was  Mr.  H.  J.  Green,  of  Norwich  ; and  the 
builders,  Messrs.  Boughtou  & Son,  of  Thetford. 

School  of  Art,  Newark. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  school  of  science  and  art 
recently  laid  at  Newark.  The  building  will  cost 
about  3,200/.,  and  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
builder,  Newark,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Mallows 
& Grocock,  architects,  Bedford.  In  addition  to  two 
large  class-rooms,  provision  is  made  for  a lecture 
room,  a life  room,  an  antique  room,  elementary  art 


room,  wood-carving  room,  dark  room,  and  chemical 

laboratory,  besides  a master's  room,  cloak-rooms,  and 
room  for  the  caretaker. 

St.  Godrics  Catholic  Schools,  Durham.— 
These  schools,  for  about  700  pupils,  were  recently 
opened.  The  material  employed  in  the  exterior  is 
red  pressed  brick  with  slated  roof.  The  building 
consists  of  two  stories — the  upper  one  being  the 
boys'  and  girls'  department,  and  the  lower  one  the 
infants'.  The  whole  works  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Francis  Caldcleugh,  of  Durham,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  Charles  Walker,  architect,  of  New- 
astle-on-Tyne. 

Building  on  the  Victoria  Embankment. — 
Nearly  all  of  the  ground  in  Whitefriars,  along 
the  Victoria  Embankment,  between  the  Temple 
Gardens  and  Sion-  College  and  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Offices,  is  now  taken  for  building 
purposes.  At  the  corner  (west)  of  Temple-avenue, 
Higgs  & Hill,  Limited,  contractors,  are  building 
— after  Mr.  W.  Emerson's  designs — premises,  to  be 
known  as  Hamilton  House,  for  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Assurance  Corporation  ; at  the  opposite 
corner  of  Temple-avenue  the  National  Telephone 
Company  have  taken  a site  for  new  offices  to  be 
erected  by  Messrs.  Foster  & Dicksee,  of  Rugby  and 
Manresa-road,  S.W.,  from  the  plans  and  designs  o^ 
Mr.  A.  N.  Bromley.  At  the  corner  (west) 
Carmelite-street,  the  head  offices  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  (illustrated  in  the  Builder  of  June 
1,  1S98)  are  being  erected  by  Messrs.  J.  Shillitoe 
: Sons,  contractors — the  architect  is  Mr.  Edwin 
Hall.  At  the  rear  of  these,  Messrs.  Harmsworth 
Brothers  are  about  to  build  fresh  premises,  with  a 
frontage  in  Tallis-street,  for  their  newspaper  busi- 
ness ; the  architect  is  Mr.  Herbert  Ellis. 

BUILDING  WORK  IN  WEST  HAM  DISTRICT.— A 
report  by  the  Borough  Engineer  to  the  Corporation 
of  West  Ham  shows  that  there  is  a remarkable 
activity  in  public  works  in  that  district.  The 
following  works  have  been  in  different  stages  of 
progress  during  the  year  : — lunatic  asylum  (in  three 
contracts,  amounting  altogether  to  about  225,000/.); 
sewage  pumping  and  electric  lighting  station  (about 
56,000/.) ; Dagenham  Hospital  (20,475/.)  < recreation 
ground  in  Hermit-road  ; paving  streets  (over 
35,000/.);  private  street  works  (12,830/.).  Plans 
have  also  been  prepared  for  the  following  works,  at 
the  estimated  cost  given  in  each  case  : — artisans' 
dwellings  (11,976/.) ; police-court  extension  (4,440/.); 
police  cells  (470/.) ; mortuaries,  West  Ham  and 
Canning  Town  (1,580/.)  ; fire  brigade  barracks, 
Canning  Town  (16,000/.) ; Town  Hall  extension 
(42,500/.)  ; water  scheme  (28,560/.) ; northern  and 
southern  sewers  (19,991/.);  pitching  various  roads 
( 1 8,759/-) ; and  private  street  works,  in  addition 
to  contracts  given  above,  (9,413/.).  The  general 
expenditure,  in  addition  to  the  above,  through  the 
Engineer's  department,  highways,  sewers,  &c.,  is 
about  53,400/. ; while  jobbing  works,  including 
artificial  stonemaking,  exceeded  16,000 /.  The  total 
represents  more  than  half  a million  (574,224/.)  value 
of  work  either  in  execution  or  preparation. 

Library,  Cefn,  Carmarthen. — This  new  build- 
ing was  opened  recently  at  Cefn,  in  the  High-street. 
The  building  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  consists  of  a hall, 
reading-room,  billiard-room,  library,  a games  room, 
a committee-room,  with  other  conveniences,  and  a 
living  department  for  the  caretaker.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  R.  C.  Jenkins,  and  the  builder  Mr.  James 
Lloyd. 

Custom  House,  Cardiff. — The  new  Custom 
House,  at  the  Cardiff  Docks,  adjoins  the  offices  of 
Messrs.  Cory  Brothers  & Co.,  Limited,  at  the  lower 
end  of  Bute-street.  The  front  wall  is  of  Portland 
stone,  and  the  sides  consist  of  glazed  bricks, 
relieved  with  Portland  stone  dressings.  The  total 
depth  of  the  building  is  94  ft.  The  frontage  to 
Bute-street  is  40  ft.  The  staircases  are  of  stone, 
with  ornamental  rails.  The  various  offices  are 
distributed  as  follows  :— On  the  ground  floor,  chief 
preventive  officer  and  surveyor’s  office,  book-room, 
Queen's  warehouse  (for  storing  contraband  goods 
seized),  and  boat  watcher's  room.  On  the  second 
floor  are  the  long  room  for  general  business,  fitted 
with  counters  ; collectors’  room,  test-room,  and 
store-room.  The  top  floor  is  reserved  for  the  care- 
takers, and  in  the  basement  are  the  heatii#_ 
chambers.  The  whole  building,  which  was  erected- 
by  Messrs.  William  Thomas  & Son,  contractors, 
Cardiff,  from  plans  drawn  by  Mr.  Banner,  Office  of 
Works,  London,  cost  5.000/. 

Drinking  Fountain  and  Clock  Tower, 
Exeter. — The  “Miles  ” Memorial  Drinking  Fountain 
and  Clock  Tower  was  inaugurated  at  Exeter  on  the 
2nd  inst.  The  design,  which  is  a kind  of  combination 
of  late  Gothic  form  with  some  Renaissance  detail,  is 
carried  out  in  Chudleigh  limestone  and  red  Corsehill. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  tower  is  essentially  a 
fountain,  square  in  plan,  with  angle  and  flying 
buttresses.  The  four  flying  buttresses  form  also 
standards  for  lamps,  and  are  surmounted  by  wrought 
iron  frames  and  electric  lamps.  At  the  foot  of  each 
angle  of  the  tower  are  carved  groups  of  horses, 
suggested  by  the  crest  of  the  donor.  On  the 
north  side  is  fixed  the  existing  cattle  trough, 
and  on  the  south  side  another  cattle  trough, 
executed  in  granite.  On  the  east  is  placed 
the  fountain  for  wayfarers,  also  of  granite, 
and  on  the  west  side  is  the  door  for  access  to  the 
tower.  Above  the  troughs  on  three  sides  are 
moulded  recesses  corresponding  with  the  opening  on 
the  fourth  for  the  door,  with  hood  moulds,  key 
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stones  and  cornices  over,  richly  carved.  Over  the 

new  trough  is  the  bronze  commemoration  tablet, 
which  bears  the  following  inscription  “ Erected 
in  the  sixty-first  year  of  the  glorious  reign 
r Victoria,  Empress  Queen,  to  perpetuate 
beneficent  work  of  William  Miles,  Esq.,  of  this  city, 
on  behalf  of  the  animal  creation,  by  his  widow, 
' Js97>”  with  two  bulls  in  bronze  at  the  base  contend- 

ing for  the  water  issuing  from  the  eject  pipe.  On 
the  opposite  side  and  surmounting  the  old  trough 
Mr.  Miles’  coat  of  arms  and  his  motto,  “ Ut  Miles 
Obsta,”  has  been  carved  in  a large  stone  panel.  Over 
the  fountain  for  wayfarers  is  another  carved  panel 
with  the  text,  “The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a fountain 
of  life,"  over  ; and  at  the  base  is  a griffin  in  bronze 
from  which  the  water  issues.  The  clock  chamber, 
at  the  top  of  the  tower,  is  square  on  plan,  and  projects 
somewhat  beyond  the  face  of  the  shaft.  The  clock 
faces,  oi  which  there  are  four,  are  4 ft.  6 in.  in 
diameter,  and  have  projecting  hoods.  The  clock 
chamber  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  cupola,  in 
which  will  be  fixed  the  bell  upon  which  the  clock 
strikes,  and  the  whole  terminates  with  a wrought 
iron  and  copper  vane.  The  carving  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  F.  Nelson,  land  the  work  generally 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  Easton  & Son,  of 
Exvtyr,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Andrews,  the 
ar<ffh\<ect. 

Theatre  Royal,  Preston.— The  new  Theatre 
Royal,  at  Preston,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
theatre  in  Fishergate,  by  Mr.  W.  Johnson,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
Mr.  John  S.  Briggs,  architect,  of  London.  Mr.  S. 
King  Sheldon  has  acted  throughout  as  clerk  of  the 
works,  the  general  foreman  being  Mr.  F.  Coward. 
1 he  following  are  the  names  of  the  principal  firms 
engaged  in  the  construction  and  fitting  up  of  the 
theatre  General  contractor.  Mr.  Charles  Walker, 
Preston ; artistic  decorations,  Mr.  Boekbinder, 
London,  W.  ; electric  lighting,  canopy,  and  fireproof 
curtain,  Messrs.  Vaughan  & Brown,  Limited, 
London  ; hot  water  heating  and  hydrants,  Messrs. 
Dilvvorth  & Carr,  Preston  ; gas  arrangements,  Mr. 
John  Edge,  Preston  ; steel  constructional  work, 
Messrs.  Foster  Bros.  & Co.,  Preston  ; general  paint- 
ing, plumbing,  &c.,  Messrs.  R.  Park  & Sons,  Preston; 
tiling  to  pit  walls,  the  Porcelaine  Tile  Co.,  Cobridge, 
Staffordshire  ; ceramic  work  in  vestibule,  Messrs. 
Webb  & Co.,  London  ; marble  dados,  Mr.  Wm. 
Hodgkinson,  Preston  ; stage  machinery,  ropes,  &c. 
Messrs.  Lyons  & Co.,  London. 

Borough  Sanatorium,  Brighton.— The  first 
portion  of  the  new  Borough  Sanatorium  at  Brighton 
has  just  been  opened.  In  1S94  plans  were  prepared 
by  the  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  F.  J.  C.  May,  and 
subsequently  the  erection  of  a new  administrative 
building,  a ward  pavilion,  an  isolation  block,  a dis- 
charge block,  porter's  lodge,  and  new  disinfecting 
station,  was  commenced,  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Peters  & Son,  Horsham,  for  19,775 /.  being  accepted. 
The  buildings  are  of  red  brick,  relieved  by  Portland 
stone  dressings.  The  external  walls  are  built 
hollow.  The  isolation  pavilion  contains  one 
large  ward,  28  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide,  five  small 
wards,  each  24  ft.  long  by  14  ft.  wide,  and  three 
nurses’  rooms,  while  in  the  scarlet  fever  pavilion 
there  are  two  large  wards,  each  60  ft.  by  26  ft.,  two 
small  wards,  13  ft.  square,  and  one  nurses’  room. 

' The  administrative  block  contains  store-rooms, 
sitting-rooms  for  matron  and  staff,  kitchen,  bed- 
rooms, &c.,  and  apartments  with  separate  entrance 
for  the  resident  medical  officer.  A new  disinfecting 
chamber  has  been  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  adminis- 
trative block,  with  two  steam  disinfecting  apparatus. 
The  ground  works,  roads,  &c.,  were  carried  out 
b}’  the  Corporation  workmen  under  the  highway 
inspector,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  J.  Wright  was  clerk 
of  the  works. 

The  County  Buildings,  Northampton. — At 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Northamptonshire  County 
Council,  the  Building  Committee  recommended  the 
adoption  of  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb  for 
alterations  and  enlargements  of  the  existing  County 
Buildings  at  Northampton.  By  these  plans  such 
parts  of  the  existing  buildings  as  have  any  archi- 
tectural or  historical  interest  will  not  be  altered,  nor 
will  the  facade  be  touched  except  for  the  inter- 
cbr.jge  of  a doorway  and  window  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  Courts  will  remain  as  they  are  and  so 
will  the  walls  of  the  main  wing,  which  contains  the 
Grand  Jury  room,  but  the  modern  buildings  at  the 
back  between  the  main  buildings  and  the  County 
Council  Chamber  will  be  pulled  down.  The  main 
entrance  will  be  removed  to  the  western  extremity 
of  the  wing.  The  alterations  will  provide  more 
rooms  and  offices,  all  more  conveniently  placed, 
and  better  accommodation  will  be  given  to  the 
police  department.  The  roughly  estimated  cost  of 
the  alterations  will  be  15,000/.,  and  the  committee 
recommend  that  Messrs.  Aston  Webb  and  E.  Ingress 
Bell  be  appointed  architects  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings. — Northampton  Reporter. 

Municipal  Lodging  House,  Aberdeen.— The 
new  Corporation  lodging-house  consists  of  three 
four-story  blocks,  the  intermediate  buildings  being 
only  one  fiat  high.  The  architects,  who  were  chosen 
in  competition,  are  Messrs.  Marshall  & Dick,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  ‘I  he  building  has  a frontage  to 
East  North-street  (which  has  been  widened  about 
10  ft.  at  the  place)  of  95  ft.,  is  112  ft.  deep,  and  the 
height  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  is  53  ft.  6 in.  Access 
to  the  main  corridor  on  the  ground  floor  is  gained 
by  three  steps.  On  the  left  hand  on  entering  are  the 


superintendent's  house  and  office,  behind  this  are 
the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  measuring  together 
40  ft.  square.  To  the  rear  of  this  are  boiler-house, 
disinfector,  coal-store,  covered  ways,  private  wash- 
ing-house, lodgers’  washing-house,  ironing-room, 
and  foul-linen  shoot.  On  the  right  of  the  main 
corridor  on  the  ground  floor  is  a combined  reading 
and  recreation-room,  42  ft.  by  36  ft.  The  reading- 
room  has  a concrete  roof  and  is  lighted  by  a 
cupola.  Behind  this  are  bath  and  lavatory 
accommodation,  boot-room,  and  clothes-changing 
room,  with  open  yard,  bej'ond  which  are  seven 
porcelain  urinals  and  a range  of  seven  of  Shanks’ 
patent  closets.  In  the  background  is  a workshed 
for  the  lodgers.  There  is  also  a detached  building 
for  storing  vendors'  carts,  barrows,  &c.,  or  barrel 
organs.  There  are  252  cubicles  altogether — 87  on 
first  floor,  87  on  second  floor,  and  78  on  third  floor, 
where  there  is  also  a sick-room.  Each  cubicle 
measures  6 ft.  9 in.  long  by  4 ft.  6 in.  wide.  On 
each  floor  there  are  two  water  closets  with  urinal 
combined,  warder’s  bedroom,  scullery,  linen  store, 
access  to  foul  linen  shoot,  and  access  to  lift  for 
receiving  clean  linen.  All  the  lavatories  are  tiled. 
The  walls  of  the  kitchen  and  dining-hall  with 
scullery  are  also  tiled.  There  is  one  of  Kennedy’s 
drinking  fountains  in  each  lavatory  and  one  in  each 
corridor  at  the  different  stair  landings.  There 
is  also  a heating  coil  at  each  stair  landing.  The 
staircases  are  of  Arbroatli  stone,  the  corridors 
are  paved  with  concrete,  and  there  are 
two  hydrants  in  each  flat.  The  cubicles  are  of  St. 
Petersburg  red  wood,  and  the  internal  finishings, 
doors,  &c„  are  of  yellow  pine.  The  total  cost  will 
be  about  13,000/.  Mr.  John  Ogilvie  has  acted  as 
Inspector  for  the  Town  Council,  and  the  contrac- 
tors are  : — Mason,  Leslie  Smith  ; carpenters,  Leslie 
& Hay  ; plasterers,  J.  Bannochie  & Son  ; plumber, 
A.  B.  Robertson ; painters  and  glaziers,  G.  Donald 
& Sons  ; slater,  G.  Davidson,  jun.  ; electric  light 
(all  through  the  building),  P.  C.  Middleton  & Co.  ; 
heating,  R.  Tindal ; lift,  J.  M.  Henderson  ; glazing, 
Mason  & Son — all  of  Aberdeen. 

Hunter-street,  Bloomsbury.— a block  of  resi- 
dential flats  is  about  to  be  built  on  the  sites  of 
Nos.  5 and  6.  Hunter-street,  and  No.  8,  Handel- 
street,  Mr.  A.  Whitcombe  being  the  architect.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Perkins  & Co.,  of  No.  154, 
Great  Titchfield-street,  W. 

Building  in  Leeds. — The  aspect  of  Briggate,  the 
principal  thoroughfare  of  Leeds,  is  about  to  be 
further  improved.  Some  time  ago  the  old  com- 
mercial hotel,  the  “ Bull  and  Mouth,”  and  some 
adjoining  property  was  purchased,  and  the  estate 
is  about  to  be  developed  by  the  City  of  Leeds 
Central  Estates,  Limited.  To  Briggate  there  will 
frontage  of  120  ft.,  and  to  Kirkgate  one 
of  12 1 ft.  Backward  from  Briggate,  the  estate 
extends  to  within  40  ft.  of  New  Market-street. 
The  buildings  upon  the  ground  are  very  old,  and 
at  the  rear  consist  of  dilapidated  cottages  and 
sheds.  The  whole  is  to  be  swept  away,  and  entirely 
new  buildings  erected.  The  promoters  hope  that  in 
carrying  out  the  scheme  the  Corporation  will  see 
their  way  to  make  a new  street  from  Duncan-street 
to  Kirkgate,  42  ft.  wide — a continuation  of  the 
recently  constructed  thoroughfare  known  as  Central- 
road.  For  this  purpose  no  less  than  1,900  yards  of 
the  ground  is  offered  by  the  company,  and  negotia- 
tions with  a sub-committee  are  now  going  on.  This 
new  thoroughfare,  should  an  agreement  be  effected, 
will  form  an  additional  avenue  to  the  markets. 
Plans  of  the  new  structures  have  already  been 
prepared.  The  new  buildings  will  comprise  a hotel, 
a large  emporium,  and  a number  of  shops  and 
warehouses.  The  Briggate  frontage  will  be  in  the 
French  Renaissance  style,  and  rise  six  stories. 
The  main  entrance  to  the  hotel  will  be  in  Briggate. 

It  will  be  approached  through  a colonnade  75  ft. 
long  and  20  ft.  wide.  This  will  lead  directly  to  a 
large  central  hall,  94  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide,  with 
a balcony  running  round  the  first  floor  level  and  a 
lantern  roof.  On  the  ground  floor  will  be  a buffet, 

75  ft.  by  25  ft.  The  ball-room  will  be  90  ft.  long  by 
45  ft.  wide,  and  25  ft.  high.  In  the  basement  will 
be  situated  a billiard  saloon,  90  ft.  by  45  ft.,  with 
six  tables.  The  public  bedrooms  will  number  130. 
The  emporium  will  have  a frontage  to  Briggate  cf 
74  ft.,  an  area  of  95  ft.  by  75  ft.,  and  a large  lantern 
roof.  Four  or  five  tiers  of  galleries  will  run  round 
the  interior.  The  basement  will  be  constructed  so 
that  it  can  be  flooded  to  a depth  of  2 ft.,  and  that 
gondolas  may  sail  hither  and  thither.  The  esta- 
blishment will  be  on  the  lines  of  Lewis’s  emporium 
in  Liverpool.  A promenade  will  overlook  Briggate. 
The  new  shops  and  warehouses  are  to  number 
twenty-one.  Each  will  have  a frontage  of 
about  iS  ft.  At  the  rear  the  old  Red  Lion  Hotel, 
now  approached  from  Kirkgate,  will  be  rebuilt. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  J.  Holmes  Greaves  & Co. 
of  Leeds. — Leeds  Mercury. 

The  New  Theatre,  Norwich.— Tenders  have 

been  invited  for  pulling  down  the  Norfolk  Hotel 
and  premises  adjoining  in  St.  Giles’,  preparatory  to 
the  work  of  building  the  New  Theatre  on  the  site. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Boardman,  of  Norwich. 

Asylum  Extension,  Upton,  near  Chester.— 

An  addition  to  this  building  was  opened  on  the  31st 
The  new  wing,  in  addition  to  an  administra- 
block  for  the  whole  institution  and  another 
block  for  attendants,  affords  accommodation  for 
over  400  additional  patients.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Grayson  & Quid,  of  Liverpool,  and  the 


builders  Messrs.  Jones  & Sons,  of  Liverpool.  The 
buddings  are  faced  with  Edwards’s  Ruabon  bricks. 
The  warming  and  ventilation  is  on  the  plenum 
system,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Aslnvell  & Nesbit,  of  London.  The  electric 
plant  and  lighting  has  been  supplied  by  the  Liver- 
pool Gas  and  Electric  Fittings  Companv.  Messrs. 
Cochrane,  of  Liverpool,  have  fitted  up  the  kitchen 
ranges  and  the  steam  cooking  apparatus.  Messrs. 
Doulton  & Co.  have  supplied  the  sanitary  fittings, 
and  the  Chester  Waterworks  Company  have  put  in 
the  fire  hydrants.  Mr.  J.  Beveridge  acted  as  clerk 
of  the  works. 

Liberal  Club,  Birkenhead.— The  new  Town 
Liberal  Club,  Claughton-road,  Birkenhead,  has  just 
been  opened.  The  elevation  of  the  building  in 
Claughton-road  is  faced  with  red  Ruabon  bricks 
from  the  works  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards,  Ruabon.  The 
principal  entrance  from  Claughton-road  opens  into 
a hall,  15  ft.  by  12  ft.,  the  floor  of  which  is  laid  with 
encaustic  tiling,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Swift,  of  Liverpool. 
On  the  right  are  the  secretary's  office,  the  principal 
staircase,  and  the  refreshment  bar  ; on  the  left  is  the 
reading-room,  17  ft.  by  13  ft.,  and  at  the  end  the 
billiard-room,  40  ft.  by  25  ft.  Beyond  the  billiard- 
room  are  situated  the  gentlemen’s  toilet-room,  the 
committee-room  (with  separate  entrance  from 
Greenfield-street),  and  a secondary  staircase  giving 
access  to  the  green  rooms,  &c.  A mezzanine  floor 
contains  a ladies’  toilet-room  and  a cooking  kitchen. 
The  entire  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  lecture  hall 
with  its  stage  and  two  green-rooms.  The  lecture 
hall  is  capable  of  accommodating  about  400  persons. 
The  stage  is  20  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  the  green-rooms 
communicate  directly  with  the  hall  and  with  the 
secondary  staircase,  and  are  provided  with  fireproof 
floors.  From  the  lecture  hall  access  can  be  obtained 
to  a small  balcony.  Adjoining  the  club  premises, 
and  communicating  with  the  same  at  the  rear  is  a 
residence  for  the  keeper.  The  buildings  have’ been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cook, 
architect,  of  Liverpool,  the  contractor  being  Mr 
Peter  Rothwe.'l,  of  Birkenhead,  and  the  sub-con- 
tractors as  follow : masonry,  Mr.  W.  H.  Grice  • 
plumbing,  Mr.  Robt.  Robinson  ; slating  and  plaster- 
ing, Messrs.  Henry  Johnson  & Sons;  glazing,  Messrs. 
Lackland  & Co.  The  premises  are  fitted  throughout 
with  the  electric  light  by  Messrs.  New  & Bird  • 
heating  apparatus  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Cooper  & Sons 
ventilation  by  Messrs.  John  Gibbs  & Son.  Com- 
munication between  the  lecture  hall,  the  cooking 
kitchen,  and  the  refreshment  bar  is  obtained  by  lifts. 

Free  Library,  Plashet,  East  Ham.— The 
foundation  stone  of  a free  library  was  laid  at  Plashet 
on  the  6th  inst.  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  of  London 
and  Truro,  is  the  architect. 

Public  Lirrary,  St.  George's-in-the-East. 

A new  public  library  has  just  been  opened  at  St 
George’s-in-the-East.  The  site  has  a frontage  of 
49  ft.  to  Cable-street,  and  a depth  of  96  ft.  The 
builders  were  Messrs.  W.  Johnson  & Co.,  of  Wands- 
worth, and  the  architect  was  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams 
of  Chiswick. 

Liberal  Club,  Northampton.— On  the  7th  inst. 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton  opened  the  new 
Northampton  Town  and  County  Liberal  and 
Radical  Club  in  St.  Giles'-street,  Northampton, 
The  frontage  to  St.  Giles'-street  is  given  up  on  the 
ground  floor  to  three  lock  up  shops,  above  which  is 
an  assembly  hall.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  red 
bricks  with  yellow  Weldon  stone  facings  to  openings 
and  gables.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  Penrhyn 
green  slates  ; and  the  dome  on  the  tower,  at  the 
angle  of  the  two  frontages,  is  covered  with  lead. 
On  the  ground  floor  are  the  entrance  and  staircase 
halls  and  corridors,  a reception-room,  a dining- 
room, a library,  buffet,  &c.  The  halls  are  provided 
with  panelled  dados,  with  Fawkes’  enriched  mould- 
ings. The  first  floor  is  reached  by  a stone  staircase, 
lighted  by  the  window  which  is  a feature  of  the 
Castilian-street  front.  The  reception-room  is  on 
the  left  of  the  entrance.  The  room  is  lighted  by 
three  stained  glass  windows.  The  dining  hall  is  in 
communication  with  the  refreshment  buffet.  The 
library  and  the  buffet  look  on  to  Castilian-streeet. 
On  the  first  floor,  at  the  head  of  the  main  stairs,  is 
the  entrance  to  the  assembly  hall : the  hall  is 
capable  of  seating  250  people.  It  is  provided  with 
a platform  and  stage  entrance  and  retiring-rooms. 
There  is  an  extra  stair  at  the  end  running 
direct  from  the  hall  to  St.  Giles’-street.  Off  the 
main  landing  is  a card-room,  and  at  the  end  a 
billiard-room  and  an  annexe  for  conversation,  cards, 
&c.  The  upper  story  of  the  tower  is  utilised  for  an 
additional  card  and  smoke  room.  The  apartments 
for  the  caretaker  are  at  the  rear.  The  rapid  fall  in 
the  level  of  Castilian-street  has  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  architects  in  forming  half-basements 
for  lavatories  and  cellarage,  and  for  the  heating 
apparatus.  All  the  corridors  and  halls  are  heated 
by  American  low-pressure  radiators.  The  contrac- 
tors were  Messrs.  Wilson  & Alright,  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Mosley 
& Anderson,  of  Northampton. 

Electric  Light  at  Llandudno.— At  Llan- 
dudno, on  the  5th  inst.,  a system  of  electric  lighting 
for  the  town  was  switched  on  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Preece  was  the  electrical  engineer,  and 
the  scheme  has  been  carried  out  at  an  outlay  of 
25,000/. 
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SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS ■ 

Sewage  Scheme.  Shrewsbury. — The  ceremony 
of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  pumping 
station  in  connexion  with  the  scheme  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  sewage  of  Shrewsbury  took  place  on 
the  28th  ult.  Messrs.  John  Taylor,  Sons,  & Santo 
Crimp  are  the  engineers  ; and  Mr.  Henry  Price  is 
the  contractor. 

Enlargement  of  the  Water  Works,  Port 
Glasgow. — On  the  29th  ult.  the  last  copestone  was 
laid  at  the  filters  constructed  at  Partshill.  The  new 
works,  which  were  designed  by  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
C.E.,  Edinburgh,  and  cost  4,000/.,  are  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  filters  and  pure-water  tank,  which  had 
proved  inadequate  for  the  increased  and  growing 
requirements  of  the  burgh  and  district.  The  con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  D.  Cunningham  & Sons,  Kil- 
barchan. 

Bridge,  Southwold. — The  new  bridge  over  the 
river  Blyth,  Southwold,  was  opened  on  the  31st  ult. 
The  bridge  has  brick  abutments  and  retaining  walls, 
the  superstructure  being  formed  of  steel  trough 
girders.  The  parapets  over  the  span  are  of  wrought- 
iron  lattice  work  ; the  width  across  the  bridge  is 
26  ft.,  and  the  waterway  20  ft.  There  are  brick 
piers  at  each  end,  the  approaches  being  fenced  with 
cast-iron  standards  and  wrought-iron  rails.  The 
plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Miller,  the 
Countv  Surveyor. 

WATERWORKS,  BEDWORTH.— On  the  5th  inst.  the 
foundation  stones  were  laid  of  the  water  tower  in 
connexion  with  Bedworth  waterworks.  The  works 
have  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Amos  Jenkins  (South- 
well),  at  a cost  of  9,700/.  Mr.  H.  B.  Nichols  (Bir- 
mingham) is  the  engineer  to  the  scheme. 

KEW  Bridge. — The  Surrey  County  Council  at 
their  quarterly  meeting  on  the  8th  inst.  considered 
a report  from  the  joint  committee  of  Surrey  and 
Middlesex  similar  in  terms  to  that  presented  to  the 
Middlesex  Council  on  the  previous  day,  stating  that, 
after  careful  reconsideration,  the  committee  were 
unable  to  recommend  any  further  reduction  in  the 
revised  estimate  of  149,000/.  as  the  contract  price 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Kew  Bridge,  and  they  repeated 
their  recommendation  that  an  Act  should  be  obtained 
for  fresh  borrowing  powers.  Mr.  J.  Lawrence 
moved  an  amendment  to  refer  the  matter  back  to 
the  committee,  but  this  proposal  was  rejected,  and 
the  recommendations  to  seal  the  contract  and  proceed 
with  the  Bill  were  adopted. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Christ  Church,  Belper.  — On  the 
30th  ult.  the  stained  glass  window  recently  erected 
to  the  memorv  of  the  late  Vicar  of  Christ  Church, 
Belper,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Hillyard,  was  unveiled.  The 
new  window,  erected  by  Mr.  Kempe,  is  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  wall.  The  window  represents  the 
martyred  St.  Laurence. 

New  Window,  Sunderland.— -A  large  stained 
glass  window  has  just  been  placed  in  St.  John's 
Wesleyan  Church,  Sunderland,  containing  subjects 
on  the  Nativity,  the  Baptism,  Christ  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Bearing  the  Cross,  and  the  Three  Maries 
at  the  Tomb.  Under  these  are  smaller  subjects  ; 
the  whole  being  surrounded  by  suitable  canopy 
work.  The  window  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs. 
Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds. 

Decoration  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.— Sir 
William  Richmond's  scheme  of  mosaic  decoration, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  was  further  developed  to  the 
public  last  Saturday,  when  one  of  the  concave 
spaces  over  the  lectern  was  unveiled.  It  represents 
Christ  reigning  from  the  Tree,  the  world  being 
represented  by  a field  of  wheat  ready  for  the 
harvest,  through  which  Hows  the  River  of  Life. 

WlNDotv,  SCOTFORTH  PARISH  CHURCH,  LANCA- 
SHIRE. — At  Scotlorth  Parish  Church  on  the  3rd  inst., 
a stained-glass  window  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Thomas  and  Julia  Ripley  was  unveiled  and  dedi- 
cated. The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
A.  Seward  & Co.  The  window,  which  has  been 
placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  consists  of 
three  lights,  the  subject  chosen  typifying  Charity. 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE.— The  scaffoldings  are  being  erected  in 
the  Pantheon  in  preparation  for  putting  up  the 
paintings  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  The  public  are 
not  to  be  permitted,  however,  to  see  them  until  the 
borders,  which  were  left  unfinished,  have  been  com- 
pleted by  one  of  his  pupils. The  Municipal 

Council  are  discussing  a proposition  for  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
in  the  Monceau  quarter,  where  he  died ; and 
his  name  has  been  given  to  a street  in  Paris. 

M.  Ferdinand  Humbert,  painter,  has  been 

elected  Professor  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in 

place  of  the  late  M.  Lenepveu. M.  Rodin,  the 

sculptor,  has  been  commissioned  to  execute  a monu- 
ment in  honour  of  the  poet,  Charles  Baudelaire. 

The  monument  to  Chopin,  erected  by  subscription, 
is  shortly  to  be  placed  in  the  Parc  Monceau.  It 
was  at  first  entrusted  to  M.  Froment-Maurice,  but 
has  been  actually  carried  out  by  M.  Henri  Dubois. 
a large  fresco  measuring  eighty  super- 
ficial metres  has  just  been  inaugurated  in  the 
Chapelle  des  Catechisms  at  Montmartre.  It  is 
executed  by  MM.  Paul  Sieffert  and  Henri  Rousseau. 


Barye’s  sculpture  of  “ Le  Lion  au  Serpent," 

and  Carpeaux’s  igroup  representing  “ Ugolin  et  ses 
Enfants,"  are  to  be  removed  from  the  Jardin  des 

Tuileries  and  placed  in  the  Louvre. Important 

works  are  being  undertaken  for  the  restoration 
of  the  old  and  curious  church  of  Villeneuve- 
Saint-Georges,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  the  Abbots  of  Saint  Germain  des  Pres, 

and  partially  rebuilt  in  the  Renaissance  period. 

The  tenth  annual  Fine  Art  Exhibition  at  Nantes 
will  open  on  January  21  next,  and  close  on  March  5. 
M.  Lachenal's  exhibition  of  “ peintures,  sculp- 
tures, ceramiques,  et  gres  flammes,"  has  opened  in 
the  Georges  Petit  gallery,  and  will  remain  open  till 

November  30. The  death  of  M.  A.  Lievre  at  the  age 

of  seventy  is  announced.  He  was  keeper  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Library  of  Poitiers,  and  the  author  of  several 
remarkable  archaeological  works  on  Poitou  and  the 

two  Charentes. The  death  is  also  announced  at 

the  age  of  48,  of  M.  Marry-de-la-Chesn  eraye,  an 

architectural  “ expert  ” in  Paris. Only  a month 

after  the  death  of  Charles  Gamier,  his  son  Christian 
also  died.  Only  a few  days  ago  the  Institute  of 
France  awarded  the  Prix  Volney  in  his  honour,  for 
a learned  study  to  which  the  young  man  had 
devoted  the  closing  years  of  his  life. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Volunteer  Memorial,  Exeter.  — At  the 
annual  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Bedford  Circus,  Exeter,  of  the  1st  R.V.  on  the 
2nd  inst , a presentation  to  the  building  was  made. 

It  consisted  of  a replica  of  the  portrait  bust  in  the 
Volunteer  memorial  on  Northernhay,  in  front  of  the 
historic  Castle  of  Exeter.  It  is  of  terra-cotta,  of 
heroic  size.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  Turner  Hems, 
of  Exeter. 

Westminster  Improvements. — At  the  Sui‘ 
veyors'  Institution,  Savov-street,  on  the  3rd  inst.. 
Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  sitting  as  umpire,  had  before  him 
a case  in  which  Messrs.  Lewin,  Gregory,  & Ander- 
son, Parliamentary  agents  and  solicitors,  claimed 
4,643/.  as  compensation  from  the  Crown  for  “dis- 
turbance of  business " and  leaseholds  on  their  pre- 
mises, Nos.  11  and  13,  King-street.  Whitehall,  which 
are  coming  down  under  the  Westminster  Sites 
Improvement  Act.  Mr.  Freeman  represented  the 
claimants,  and  the  Solicitor-General,  Sir  Robert 
Finlav,  appeared  for  the  Crown.  In  his  opening 
statement  Mr.  Freeman  [said  that  under  the  Im- 
provements Act  the  tenants  had  been  given  notice 
to  quit,  and  had  acquired  premises  in  Broad 
Sanctuary.  Though  the  new  premises  were  larger, 
their  situaiion  was  by  no  means  so  good,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  rent  was  450/. — 250/.  more  than 
the  rent  of  the  old  place.  Cost  of  removal,  “ dis- 
turbance of  business,”  and  so  on,  would,  counsel 
held,  bring  the  amount  of  compensation  to  4,643/. 
Evidence  in  support  of  this  having  been  called,  the 
Solicitor-General  held  that  the  sum  claimed  for 
probable  loss  of  business  was  absurd  in  the  case  of 
a firm  so  well  known  and  so  long  established.  The 
umpire  should  allow  nothing  whatever  for  this, 
though,  of  course,  something  should  be  allowed  for 
cost  of  removal  and  repairs.  The  umpire  reserved 
his  award. 

Spen  Valley  Builders’  Association.— On  the 
3 r st  ult.  the  fifth  annual  dinner  of  The  Spen 
Valley  and  Heavy  Woollen  District  Contractors' 
and  Builders'  Association  was  held  at  the  Black 
Bull  Hotel,  Mirlield.  Mr.  James  Townsley  (Vice- 
chairman  of  the  Hull  Master  Builders'  Association), 
in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  Association,  said  if 
they  asked  him  for  a motto  he  should  have  to 
modify  the  old  one,  “ Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you,”  and  substitute  “ Do  unto 
others  as  they  do  unto  you,"  because  those  forces 
which  were  federated  were  reaping  from  them  the 
benefits  of  their  united  efforts,  and  it  was  essential 
that  they  should  be  organised  in  self-defence.  Con- 
tractors were  often  subjected  by  architects  to 
arbitrary  agreements,  and  this  was  an  evil  which 
could  be  uprooted  by  combination  alone.  Another 
difficulty  they  had  to  contend  with  was  that  of  the 
incompetent  clerk  of  works,  who  watched  the  con- 
tractor's every  movement,  harassed  him  with  un- 
reasonable requests,  and  this  could  only  be  altered 
by  thorough  organisation.  Between  the  proprietor, 
the  architect,  and  the  clerk  of  works  the  question 
arose,  “Whom  did  the  contractor  work  for?"  He 
had  three  masters,  and  in  combination  lay  their 
only  redress  for  the  iniquitous  wrongs  they  suffered. 
Perhaps  their  ancestors  were  in  some  measure 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  clerk  of  works, 
and  the  trade,  he  contended,  should,  by  avoiding 
bad  workmanship,  cultivate  a desire  for  better 
work,  and  render  the  office  of  “clerk  of  works" 
altogether  unnecessary.  The  more  they,  as  con- 
tractors, rubbed  shoulders  together,  and  the  readier 
they  exchanged  ideas,  the  better.  Some  might 
contend  that  each  contractor  should  tender  openly, 
but  they  were  entitled  to  fair  and  legitimate 
remuneration  for  the  work  they  undertook.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  workmen  were  their 
worst  enemies.  Believing  in  the  principles  they 
believed  in,  workmen  were  combined,  and  were  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with  ; and  he  hoped  the  time 
would  yet  come  when  there  would  be  an  affiliation 
of  masters  and  men — not  on  the  part  of  the  mastero 
I by  a peace-at-any-price  concession,  but,  unde. 
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proper  conditions,  affiliations  of  masters  and  men 
would,  he  believed,  result  in  benefit  to  both.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Thompson,  President  of  the  Association, 
responded  to  the  toast. 

Public  Improvements,  New  Ferry.— On  the 
2nd  inst.,  at  the  Public  Offices,  New  Ferry,  Colonel 
W.  R.  Slacke,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  respecting  an  application 
by  the  Lower  Bebington  District  Council  to  borrow 
10,000/.  for  a sewerage  scheme,  5,000/.  for  new 
public  offices,  and  3,000/.  for  recreation  grounds. 
Mr.  T.  Sproat  (law  clerk)  stated  that  the  sewerage 
scheme  was  that  of  taking  all  the  drainage  of  the 
district  direct  to  the  Mersey,  instead  of  discharging 
a large  portion  of  it  into  Bromborough  Pool  as  at 
present.  The  scheme  selected  was  that  of  Messrs. 
Beloe  & Priest,  and  provided  for  a population  of 
2S,ooo.  Messrs.  Beloe  & Priest  explained  the 
scheme. 

Fire  Stations  and  Market  Extension,  Liver- 
pool.—On  the  2nd  inst.,  Colonel  C.  H.  Luard,  C.E., 
held  at  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Dale-street,  Liver- 
pool, an  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  into  applications  by  the  City  Council  with  re- 
spect (1)  to  an  increase  of  fire  brigade  stations,  and 
(2)  to  the  extension  of  the  North  Haymarket.  j Ur. 
Pierce,  in  reference  to  fire  stations,  said  three  mc/iv 
stations  were  still  required  to  make  efficient  the  pro- 
tection of  the  extended  city  from  fire.  Power  was 
now  sought  to  borrow  12,000 /.  in  order  to  purchase 
three  sites,  namely,  in  Boundary-street,  Kirkdale,  for 
the  north  end  and  docks,  5,000/.  ; in  Grafton-street, 
Toxteth  Park,  for  the  south  end  of  the  docks,  4,000/.  ; 
and  in  Harper-street,  Kensington,  adjacent  to  the 
Prescot-street  Police  Station,  2,050/.,  for  a central 
area.  Mr.  T.  Shelmerdine  (City  Surveyor)  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  value  and  suitability  of  the  sites. 

Collapse  of  a Building,  Newcastle-on - 
Tyne. — A beerhouse  at  Byker  Buildings,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  which  was  undergoing  alterations,  collapsed 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  while  the  bricklayers  and  labourers 
were  at  work.  All  the  men,  however,  succeeded  in 
escaping,  with  the  exception  of  a labourer  named 
Matthew  Fitzgerald,  who  was  caught  by  the  falling 
roof  and  killed. 

Appointment.— Mr.  Murdoch  Macdonald,  C.E., 
who  was  Resident  Engineer  on  the  Black  Isle  Rail- 
way in  Ross-shire,  and  was  recently  in  charge  of 
doubling  the  Highway  Railway  at  Blair  Atholl,  has 
been  appointed  Principal  Assistant  Engineer  in 
charge  of  the  great  barrage  works  on  the  Nile  at 
Assouan,  which  are  being  carried  out  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker,  as  Engineer-in-Chief  to  the 
Eygptian  Government. — Scotsman. 

A New  Use  for  Prism  Glass.— At  St.  Saviour’s, 
Southwark,  an  important  new  application  was  made 
of  Messrs.  Hayward  & Eckstein's  “Luxfer”  prism 
glass,  by  using  it  to  bring  daylight  to  the  exterior  of 
a stained-glass  window.  This  was  the  window  by 
Mr.  Kempe  in  the  north  transept,  the  interior 
effect  of  which  was  destroyed  by  the  shutting  out  of 
the  light  by  adjacent  buildings  ; and  it  appears,  on 
Mr.  Kempe's  own  testimony,  that  the  placing  of  the 
prisms  outside  the  window  has  given  it  all  the  effect 
of  a window  exposed  to  full  daylight.  This  may  be 
a useful  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  other  cases  of 
stained  windows  in  ill-lighted  positions. 

Public  Improvements,  Hull. — An  inquiry  was 
held  at  the  Hull  Town  Hall  on  the  1st  inst.  as  to  the 
application  from  the  Corporation  for  permission  to 
borrow  120,150/.  for  new  streets  and  improvements, 
26,000 /.  for  electric  lighting,  6,774/.  for  the  site  of  a 
central  Public  Library,  and  4,103/.  for  a refuse 
destructor.  Mr.  R.  H.  Bucknell,  Local  Government 
Inspector,  conducted  the  inquiry.  Evidence  was 
given  by  the  City  Engineer  (Mr.  A.  E.  White)  and 
others. 

Electric-light  Scheme,  Cheltenham.— An 
inquiry  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  A.  E.  Smith,  R.E.,  Inspector  under  the 
Local  Government  Board,  into  an  application  by  the 
Town  Council  for  sanction  to  a loan  of  17,200 /.  for 
the  purposes  of  electric  lighting.  The  Town  Clerk 
stated  that  the  amount  borrowed  up  to  date  was 
68,152/.  In  consequence  of  the  demand  for  the 
light  further  extensions  were  necessary,  hence  the 
present  application.  Mr.  Hamilton  Kilgour,  Borougu' 
Electrician,  gave  other  particulars,  and  there  being 
no  opposition,  the  inquiry  closed. 

Society  of  Arts  — The  opening  address  of  the 
Society’s  session  will  be  delivered  on  Wednesday, 
November  16,  by  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  K.C.B., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,the  Chairman  of  the  Society’s  Council. 
The  topic  which  the  Chairman  proposes  to  deal 
with  in  his  address  is  “The  Internal  Traffic  of 
London.” 

Professor  Lewes  on  Fireproof  Buildings. 
— On  Tuesday  last  Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes 
delivered  a lecture  in  the  London  Institution  upon 
••  Fire  and  Fire  Extinction,"  the  chair  being  occupied 
by  Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hartland,  M.P.  The  lecture 
consisted  mainly  of  a popular  discourse,  well  illus- 
trated by  experiments,  upon  the  chemistry  of  com- 
bustion. Reference  was,  however,  made  to  one  or 
two  matters  of  practical  interest  to  builders.  In 
modern  buildings,  said  Professor  Lewes,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  construct  the  front  very  largely  of 
glass,  and  the  floors  and  ceilings  of  fireproof 
materials.  One  of  the  first  results  of  a conflagra- 
I tion  of  goods  or  furniture  in  buildings  of  this 
description  was  the  destruction  by  heat  of  the  large 
I panes  of  glass,  thus  giving  the  ignited  materials  a 
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copious  supply  of  air,  converting  the  rooms  into 
furnaces,  and  causing  huge  tongues  of  flame  to 
burst  out  of  the  capacious  windows.  These  flames 
were  often  of  such  dimensions  that  they  licked  the 
face  of  the  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road,  2nd  meeting  with  more  large  glass 
windows,  caused  them  to  break,  and  thus  the 
flames  gained  contact  with  the  inflammable 
contents  of  the  buildings.  It  is  possible,  added 
Professor  Lewes,  to  obtain  sufficient  light  and 
air  without  employing  such  an  extremely  large 
window  area  ; and 'in  a building  with  less  window 
surface  the  inrush  of  air  through  broken  windows 
would  be  limited,  and  the  dimensions  and  fierceness 
of  the  flames  be  proportionately  reduced.  Pro- 
fessor Lewes  advocated  the  provision  of  light  steel 
shutters  to  large  windows  for  use  when  fire 
occurred,  although  he  stated  that  he  was  quite 
aware  that  many  people  would  ridicule  the  sugges- 
tion, and  say  that  it  was  impracticable,  and  that  the 
windows  were  wanted  for  the  escape  of  inmates 
and  for  the  inlet  of  water  from  the  fire  hoses.  He 
thought,  however,  that  if  the  matter  were  seriously 
considered  a simple  method  of  closing  the  shutters 
from  the  outside  could  be  devised,  and  that  the 
ex£>WiYon  a'r  *n  manner  would  be  found  in 
certair  cases  to  be  of  great  value  in  checking  the 
progress  of  a fire.  Professor  Lewes  was  warmly 
applauded  by  the  firemen  and  others  present  when 
he  deprecated  the  use  of  stone  staircases,  and  said 
that  a good  oak  or  teak  staircase,  painted  on  the 
surface  with  some  fireproof  solution  or  paint,  was 
less  rapidly  destroyed  in  a fire  than  a staircase  of 
stone. 

King's  College,  Plumbers’  Examination. 

An  examination  of  master  and  operative  plumbers 
applying  for  registration  under  the  National  Regis- 
I tration  of  Plumbers  was  held  on  Saturday  by  the 
I Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers  at  King's  College. 

1 Twenty-one  candidates  presented  themselves  for 
I examination  from  various  parts  of  London,  also 
I from  Cambridge,  Carmarthen,  Guildford,  Maidstone, 

I Ramsgate,  Windsor,  and  Worthing.  The  tests  in 
I workmanship  included  lead  bossing,  pipe  bending, 

I and  joint  making,  and  the  examination  questions 
I included  the  subjects  of  roof  covering,  contamination 
J of  drinking  water  from  faulty  connexions,  arrange- 
■ ment  of  bath,  sink,  and  closet  wastes,  drainage  of 
I town  houses,  and  disconnexion  with  sewers.  The 

I examiners  were : — Mr.  Charles  Hudson,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  examiners ; Mr.  W.  H.  Webb, 
master  plumber  ; Mr.  George  Taylor,  foreman 

I plumber  ; and  Messrs.  W.  Curtis  and  J.  Johnson, 
operative  plumbers.  Nine  succeeded  in  passing  the 
examination  in  practical  workmanship. 

Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge  of  Freemasons.— 

I On  Tuesday  last,  the  Sth  inst.,  Mr.  C.  Purdon 
I Clarke,  C.I.E.,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 

I Director  of  the  Art  Museum,  South  Kensington, 

I was  installed  as  Master  of  the  Quatuor  Coronati 
I Lodge,  No.  2,076,  in  succession  to  Mr.  S.  T.  Klein. 

| Among  the  new  officers  for  the  year  are  Mr.  E.  S. 
Castle,  Q.C.,  Vice-Admiral  A.  H.  Markham,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley.  The  lodge,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  legendary  saints  of  the  building 
trades,  whose  festival  occurs  on  November  8,  was 
established  in  1884  for  the  prosecution  of  masonic 
research.  Sir  Charles  Warren  was  the  first  Master, 
and  Sir  Walter  Besant  the  first  (and  only)  treasurer. 
There  are  upwards  of  2,700  subscribers  to  its  printed 
“ Transactions.”  Mr.  C.  Purdon  Clarke  is  the 
second  architect  who  has  been  elected  to  the  chair, 
the  first  having  been  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis, 
who  was  the  Master  in  1891.  The  membership  of 
the  lodge  is  restricted  to  persons  who  possess  either 
a literary  or  an  artistic  qualification. 

Water  Pipes  for  Glasgow,  and  American 
Competition. — The  end  of  the  Glasgow  water  pipes 
contract  difficulty  has  not  yet  arrived.  The  contract, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  divided  between  a 
Philadelphia  firm  and  Messrs.  Maclaren,  of  Glasgow, 
and  on  the  local  firm  refusing  to  accept  this  con- 
dition the  whole  contract  was  given  to  the 
Americans.  At  a meeting  of  the  Water  Committee 
1 on  the  7th  inst.  it  was  reported  that  pipes  were  not 
J bei0'v/*eceived  as  required,  and  it  was  decided  to 
I tak^  ?what  was  necessary  from  Messrs.  Maclaren, 
j and  intimate  to  the  American  firm  that  they  would 
| be  held  responsible  for  any  difference  in  price  paid 
j for  pipes  while  their  contract  remained  unfulfilled. — 

I Glasgow  Evening  News, 


LEGAL. 

THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND  TEMPORARY 
STRUCTURES. 

At  the  Lambeth  Police-court,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr. 
G.  J.  Brown,  of  the  “ Walmer  Castle,”  Peckham- 
road,  appeared  to  answer  two  summonses  taken  out 
by  the  London  County  Council,  one  for  setting  up  a 
wooden  structure  without  having  first  obtained  a 
licence  from  the  Council,  and  the  other  for  retaining 
the  structure. — Mr.  T.  Chilvers,  from  the  solicitors' 
department  of  the  Council,  appeared  in  support  of 
the  summonses,  and  said  the  defendant  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  “Walmer  Castle.”  He  proposed  to 
carry  out  certain  alterations  to  his  premises.  They 
were  commenced,  and  he  then  erected  on  his  fore- 
court a wooden  structure  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  his  business.  After  it  had  been  set  up  an 
application  was  made  to  the  Council  for  a licence, 
but  the  Council  refused  to  grant  one.  Notwith- 
standing that,  the  structure  was  kept  up. — Mr. 
Brown,  the  defendant,  said  he  acted  under  the 
advice  of  his  architect  in  the  matter,  and  had  no 
idea  that  he  was  doing  wrong.  There  was  now  an 
amended  application  before  the  Council  for  the 
erection  of  another  shanty  during  the  time  the 
house  was  being  completed.— Mr.  Chilvers  said  he 
must  ask  for  a penalty  upon  the  summonses.  The 
Court  had  power  to  make  an  order  for  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  structure,  but  he  would  not  ask  for  that 
upon  that  occasion. — Mr.  Hopkins  ordered  the 
defendant  to  pay  a penalty  of  20s.  upon  each  of  the 
two  summonses,  and  also  directed  him  to  pay  one 
guinea  costs. — Morning  Advertiser. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Leeds  Bricklayers  and  their  Wages.— The 
Leeds  bricklayers  have  served  the  masters  with  a 
notice  which  will  expire  six  months  hence,  demand- 
ing id.  per  hour  advance  of  wages  (the  present  rate 
being  9d.  per  hour),  and  also  an  alteration  of  the 
rule  regarding  apprentices.  The  labourers  are  not 
affected  by  the  demand.  The  masters  have  issued  a 
counter  notice  to  reduce  the  wages  id.  per  hour, 
and  also  that  the  rule  regarding  apprentices  shall 
jnot  be  interfered  with.  As  the  notice  does  not 
[expire  until  the  beginning  of  June  next,  it  is  not 
[{anticipated  that  the  Masters'  Federation  will  take 
any  decisive  action  for  some  little  time  yet. 

Building  Trades  of  Boston.— On  the  3rd 
ust.  the  master  bricklayers  and  builders  in  Boston 
received  notice  from  the  men  demanding  an 
idvance  from  6d.  to  7j£d.  per  hour. 


WHAT  IS  A STREET  ? 

On  Monday,  at  the  Highgate  Police-court,  Mr 
A.  W.  Armstrong,  of  Broadhurst-gardens,  West 
Hampstead,  was  charged  on  a summons  taken  out 
by  the  London  County  Council  with  having  com- 
menced to  form  and  lay  out  a street  for  carriage 
traffic  without  having  first  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  Council.  Mr.  Horace  Avory  represented  the 
County  Council,  and  Mr.  Cunningham  Glen  ap- 
peared for  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Avory  said  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  pro- 
secution the  persons  laying  out  a street  were  deemed 
to  have  “ commenced  " to  do  so  when  they  began  to 
lay  the  kerb,  &c.  Mr.  Glen  said  that  he 
would  admit  that  the  formation  had  been 

commenced."  Mr.  Avory  said  that  the  “street" 

1 question  had  been  commenced  on  the 
Cleveland  estate  between  the  Highgate-road  and 
Parliament  Hill  Fields.  It  did  not  afford  any  com- 
munication with  another  street  on  the  side  furthest 
from  Highgate-road,  but  was  practically  a square, 
with  a gate  at  the  private  entrance  in  Highgate- 
road.  The  Council  had  refused  to  sanction  a similar 
scheme,  but  Mr.  Armstrong  was  now  proceeding 
without  the  permission  of  the  Council.  The  road 
was  750  ft.  in  length,  and  it  was  proposed  to  put  up 
twenty  blocks  of  buildings  abutting  on  the  street. 
The  estate  was  4 acres  in  extent.  Mr.  Glen  sub- 
mitted that  this  was  not  a “ street,"  but  was  in  the 
nature  of  a “ court,”  and  would  not  become  a 
“ street " until  the  entrance  gates  were  removed. 
The  Bench  convicted  the  defendant,  and  fined  him 
20s.  and  5/.  5s.  costs.  Notice  of  appeal  was  given. — 
Daily  Graphic. 

MEETINGS. 

Friday,  November  ii. 

Architectural  Association.— Nix.  H.  Wilson  on  “ Arts 
and  Crafts.”  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (. Lectures  Jor  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Professor  Roger  Smith  on  “ Sanitary  Building  Construc- 
tion.* 8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  12. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Demonstrations  /or  Sattitary 
Officers).— Inspection  at  Richmond  Main  Drainage  Works 
Mortlake.  3 p.m. 

Institutiono/. Junior  Engineers.— Visit  to  the  King  Wil- 
ham-street  Station  of  the  City  and  South  London  Railway 
extension  works.  3 p.m. 


Northern  Architectural  Association.  — Inaugural 
Address  by  the  President,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Rich.  7.30  p.m. 
Edinburgh.  Architectural  Society. — 8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — 8 p.m. 

Friday,  November  18. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  C.  Lightfoot  on  “The  Production  of  Liquid  Air. 
and  its  Application  to  Chemical  and  Other  Industries.'' 
8 p.m. _ 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Mr.  W.  C.  Tyndale.on  “ House  Drainage.”  8 p.m. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College : 
Architectural  Craftsman's  Society.  — Mr.  James  l. 
Little  on  “ Conditions  which  Render  Houses  Unhealthy.” 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture,  Science,  and  Art. — 
Dinner,  Grand  Hall  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  Union-street. 
6 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  19. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers). — Inspection  at  Harrison  & Barker’s  Knackev 
Yard,  Winthrop-street,  Whitechapel.  3 p.m. 


Monday,  November  14. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— First  Ordinary  General  Meeting 
of  Session  1898-99.  The  President,  Mr.  Robert  Vigers, 
will  deliver  an  Opening  Address.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Dr.  G.  Reid  on  “ Sanitary  Appliances.”  0 « 

Tuesday,  November 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Mr.  W.  Beedie  Esson 
1 “ Electrical  Transmission  of  Power  in  Mining.” 


8 p.n 


-Mr.  T. 
I Crafts  Guild; 


Northampton  Institute , Clerkenwell  (Lectures 
Architecture).— Mr.  F.  Bond  on  “Perpendicular  and 
Tudor.”  8 p.m. 

Sheffield  Society  of  A rchitects  and  Survey, 

Swaffield  Brown  (Master  of  the  Arts  and  Cra 
“ Ecclesiastical  and  Art  Metal  Work.' 

Wednesday,  November  16. 

British  Archaeological  Association.— (1)  Mr.  Alfred  C. 
Fryer,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  on  “Wool  Church,  Dorset”;  (2) 
Mr.  C.  H.  Compton  on  “The  Welsh  Marches."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.— Opening  meeting  of  Session.  Address 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry. 
8 p.m.. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers).— (1)  Inspection  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square,  2 p.m.  ; (2)  Mr.  J.  Wright 
Clarke  on  “ Details  of  Plumbers’  Work.”  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.— 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS  : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  December  jg. 

[1897]  23,232.— Joint-making  Packing  : A.  S.  Morri- 
son.— A piece  of  fabric,  coated  on  its  side  with  a lubricat- 
ing composition,  is  rolled  up  with  the  composition  inside- 
until  it  takes  the  shape  of  a cord  or  band  ; the  free  edge  is 
then  temporarily  fixed  by  gold  size  or  any  other  adhesive 
substance. 

23.565-- Soldering  Lamps:  M.  Eulner.—A  hollow 
brass  cylinder  contains  a wick  which  easily  absorbs  spirit's, 
the  tube  is  closed  at  top  and  bottom  ; to  its  lower  end  is 
soldered  another  tube  for  a handle  socket,  on  the  exterior 
cylindrical  side  of  the  large  cylinder  is  soldered  a third  tube 
containing  a spirit-wick,  having  its  lower  end  closed  and  its 
upper  end  open ; the  blowing  action  is  automatically 
obtained  by  the  escape  into  the  flame,  of  gas  through  an 
aperture  in  the  cylinder  owing  to  the  heating  of  the  spirit 
therein  by  the  flame  issuing  from  the  third  tube. 

26,616. — Ball  Valve  for  Cisterns,  Boilers,  and 
Other  Purposes:  W.  Eying  ton. — The  chamber  which 
carries  the  ball  has  an  indiarubber  seating  to  form  a tight 
joint  between  the  seat  and  the  ball ; the  latter  is  raised  by 
a lever  whereof  one  end  engages  upon  the  ball's  under  side, 
and  the  other  end  is  operated  as  may  be  required.  The 
may  pass  through  the  pipe  or  tube,  in  which  case  the 
joint  may  be  rendered  tight  with  packing.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  contrivance  readily  affords  a supply  of  water,  and 
that  upon  release  of  the  lever  the  supply  is  at  once  stopped, 
owing  to  the  weight  of  the  water  above  forcing  the  ball 
into  its  seating,  the  ball’s  own  weight  aiding  that  operation. 

27,261.— Covers,  Caps,  and  Lids  for  Closing  the 
Entrances  of  Gas,  Sewer,  Telephone,  and  Elec- 
trical Supply  Shafts  and  Holes,  Gullies,  &c.  : 
J.  Price  St3  J.  Johnson.— To  facilitate  their  lifting  for 
legitimate  purposes,  and  to  prevent  such  lifting  under  other 
circumstances,  the  inventors  provide  the  lids,  covers,  &c., 
with  an  automatically  locking  device,  which  consists  of  a 
loosely  jointed  arm  or  latch  attached  to  the  hinged  part  so 
as  to  hang  down  from  its  under  side  when  closed,  and 
which  has  a hook-shaped  part  or  catch,  having  a curved 
face,  a lifting-piece  upon  it,  and  a stop  or  shoulder,  and  a 
lug  upon  the  frame  part  of  the  cover,  to  and  upon  which  the 
hinged  part  is  jointed  and  carried.  The  jointed  arm  is 
adapted  to  engage  the  stop  by  its  hook-shaped  part  or 
catch,  and  to  work  upon  the  abutment  or  lug  through  it3 
lifting-piece  or  projection,  so  as  to  hold  the  hinged  part  of 
the  frame  at  onetime  and  to  disengage  it  and  give  it  an 
initial  lift  at  another. 

27,727.  — Bridges  or  Brackets  for  Supporting 
Levers  in  Flushing  Cisterns,  &c.  : T.  &=  J.  H. 
Claughton. — The  bridge  has  lugs  or  other  suitable  portions 
at  both  ends  for  attachment  to  the  cistern  walls,  the  lever 
for  operating  the  discharge  mechanism  is  mounted  on  a 
stud  carried  in  bearings  situated  on  the  bridge's  outside  in 
such  a manner  that  when  it  is  required  to  remove  the  lever 
or  other  working  portions  of  the  apparatus  for  repairs,  the 
stud  may  be  withdrawn  irom  its  bearings  and  the  parts 
released  without  disturbance  of  the  bridge  ; the  length  of 
the  lever’s  stroke  is  regulated  by  stops  placed  upon  the 
bridge,  and  set  screws  may  be  employed  on  the  stops  to 
adjust  the  amount  of  stroke,  or  the  sciews  may  be  placed 
on  the  lever  instead  of  on  the  stops. 

28,110. — Ignition  of  Gas  by  its  own  Action  : IF. 
Schimmel.—Usmg  an  igniter  of  the  well-known  kind— c.g., 
that  of  Duke’s  patent  960,  1895 — consisting  of  an  igniting 
body  which  contains  platinum  black  connected  by  a 
simple  wire  of  platinum,  the  inventor  treats  the  igniting 
wire  with  a solution  of  a salt  of  platinum  or  chloride 
of  platinum,  in  such  a way  that  one  or  two  drops  adhere 
to  the  wire  near  the  igniting  body,  the  solution  adher- 
ing to  the  wire  will,  evaporate  and  the  remaining  salt 
will  be  reduced  to  platinum  in  the  form  of  platinum  sponge 
fixed  on  the  igniting  wire  or  refractory  thread  : “ the  inven- 
tor takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  platinum  and  other  sub- 
stances used  for  preparing  self-igniters  grow  hot  by  their  own. 
action  even  in  a stream  of  gas  of  a very  low  temperature, 
when  they  are  in  a very  finely  divided  form,  named  plati- 
num black  or  platinum  mohr,  whilst  platinum  of  a less, 
finely  divided  form,  named  platinum  sponge,  heats  itself 
only  in  a stream  of  warmed  gas  or  when  the  platinum 
sponge  is  warmed  itself.” 

28,629.— Window  Sashes  : E.  Duval.— These  (a)  com- 
■ICP.  an  outer  eacincr  pivots  projecting  from. 


prise  an  outer  casing  having  ii 

their  sides,  double-grooved  pulleys  to  revolve  on  the 
pivots,  an  upper  and  lower  sash  with  inner  recessed  edges 
passing  the  pulleys,  with  side  stops  and  guides  for  the 
sashes  ; (3)  consist  of  outer  and  inner  casings,  having  pro- 
jecting pivotal  centres,  with  grooved  pulleys  therein  ; and 
(c)  consist  of  adjustable  and  swinging  sashes,  having 
vertically  recessed  side  edges  for  movement  over  grooved 
pulleys  pivoted  to  the  inner  side  of  an  outer  frame  or 
casing,  an  inner  side  casing  between  the  pulleys  and  the 
sides  of  the  outer  frame,  with  cables  attached  to  the  ends 
of  the  sashes. 

29,020. —Construction  of  Bricks  and  Other, 
Moulded  Building  Materials  : F.  S.  Smith.— Each 
brick  is  tongued  or  grooved  so  that  in  cross  section  its. 
under  side  is  grooved  or  hollowed,  and  its  top  side  is 
tongued  or  has  a projection,  the  tongue  of  the  underneath 
brick  fitting  into  the  groove  of  the  upper  brick. 

29,263.— Fire-Bricks,  Slabs,  or  Tiles:  C.  Hannay „ 
director  of  the  Caribbee  Manufacturing  Co. — These  are 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Ailrertlsed 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Material*. 


Pish  Market  and  Offices,  The  Hayes. 


House,  Selby,  Yorks — 

Boundary  Walls,  4c.  

Alteration*  at  Victoria  Booms  „ . . _ 
Factory,  Foyle-road,  Londonderry  .. 

Tainting.  Ac.  Holbrook  (Suffolk) 
Schools  . . . .......  — . . 

Hospital,  Knutsford  ........... 

Painting,  Ac.  Offices  — . 

Villa,  Botham  Hall-road,  Longwood 

near  Huddersfield  

•Making-up  and  Paving  Road  . . . 

•Fever  Hospital  at  Workhouse  ... 

Additions  to  8cbools  

Pour  Houses,  Fairfield-road,  More- 
, Strathmlll 


Additions  to  Warehoi 
Distillery.  Keith 
Lavatories.  Ac  Market-place 
Additions  to  8choolB,  Barrasford  . . . 


Block  of  Buildings,  Losslewynd 

Public  Hall,  Pitlochry,  N.B.  

Cottage,  Portland-road,  Kingston- 


on-Than 


•Wood  Blocks 


By  whom  Required. 


Murgatroyd  A Lister. . 


N.  E.  Ry.  Co. 

Burtonwood  (Lancs.) 

Parish  Counci1  .... 
Budlington  U.D.C.  .. 


Bucklow  Union 
Cardiff  Corp 


Fulham  Vestry 
Bucklow  Union  ...... 

Monk  Bretton  Sch.  Bd. 


Ripon  Corp 

LadyGorlou  Cummlng 


Lancaster  Corp.  ..  ~ — 
Camberwell  Vestry  .. 


W.  Harpur.  C.E.  Town 

Hall,  Cardiff  

J.  Rober'shaw  A Ben, 
Archt..  55,  Tyrrel-street, 

Bradford  

Surveyor,  Council  Offices 
Bur.  Deot.  Board's  Offices, 

Catford,  S E 

W.  Bell,  Archt.  N.  E. 

Station,  York  -.  . 

William  A 8eg.ar  Owen. 

Archt.  Warrington 
0.  Gray,  Council's  Offices, 
Budlington  

D.  Conroy,  Archt.2,Bishop- 

street,  Derry 

E.  F.  Blsshop,  Archt.  32, 
Museum-street.  Ipswich 

R.  J.  M'Beath,  Archt. 

Birnam  House,  Sale  . . . 
W.  Harpur.  C.E.  Town 

Hall,  Cardiff 

J.  Berry.  Archt.  9,  Queen- 
street.  Huddersfield 
C.  Botterill,  Town  Hall, 
Walham  Green,  8.W.  . 

R.  J.  McBeath,  Blrnain 

House,  Sale  

Wade  A Turner.  Archt.  10. 

Pitt-st.  Barnsley 

J.  Hartley,  Archt.  More- 
cam  be  

C.  C.  Doig,  Archt.  Elgin  _ 
City  8urv.  Town  Hall  . 
Armstrong  A Knowles. 
Archt.  38.  Graluger-st. 
Vest.  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
A.  A W.  Reid  A Willet,  ! 

Archt.  Elgin 

J.  Bruce  A Son,  Archt. 
Dundee  

V.  Davison,  C.E.  New 

Malden  

Borough  Surv.  Town  Hall 

W.  Hanstock  A Son.  Archt. 
Branch-road.  Batley 

W.  Oxtoby.  Vestry  Hall, 
Camberwell.  8.  E 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Material*. 


•Concrete  Sea  Wall  and  Esplanade 

School  Additions  

Hotel,  Rothes.  Elgin,  N.B. 

•Alteration  of  Drainage  at  Schools, 

Mitcham 

•Enlargement  to  8chool  

•Teuioerary  Floorings  at  Swimming 

•Vagrant  Wards  at  Workhouse .... 

Workhouse  Additions 

•Road  and  Bewer,  Tottenham  ....... 

•Brick  and  Concrete  Sewer,  Ac - 

House,  Ac.  Baildon  

School,  Rhlwfawr,  Glam.  ......  .... 

•Additions  and  Alterations  (consider- 
able) to  School  Premises 

•Coastguard  Buildings  at  Hastings  .... 

•School  Bn  ild  ings  . 

Public  Conveniences,  Ac.  Ciarkson-st. 
Business  Premises 

Cottage,  Moray-street - 

Nine  Houses, Avenel-terrace,  Ailerton, 

Yorks.  

Villa  Residence,  Pool.  Yorks 

T«n  Shops.  Romiley  Park.  Sale  ..  - 
Five  Houses,  Beacousfleld-st.  Carlisle 

•Pulling  Down  and  Removing  Chnrch 


y whom  Required. 


Boguor  U.D.C... ..  ..  _. 
Hastings  U.D.  Seh.Bd. 


Knlhorn  Union  

Bushey  S B 

Shoreditch  Vestry 

Hertford  Union 

Clifden  (Ireland)Union 

Lewisham  B.  of  W. 


Govrs.  James  Allen’s 
Girls'Schools, Dulwich 
Admiralty ............ 

West  Hartlepool  S.B  _ 
Corp. ........ 


MidlandCeutral  Estates 


O.  A.  Bridges,  Hlgh-st. 

Bngnor ~ ■ 

A.  Wells,  Archt.  Qui 
chambers.  Hastings 
G.  Sutherland,  Arch 
Elgin 

A Haxou  Snell,  22.  8oot 
hampton-buiidlnire,  W. 
W.  H.  8yme,  -4,  High- 
Watford  .... 
Clerk,  Town  Hall,  0 

street, E.C.  

Russell  Austin.  13,VlUie 
street.  Hertford  ... 

J.  Perry,  County  Su 

Galway  

Tuck-tt  A Son,  2.  Basin 

hall-street.  E.C 

The  Surveyor,  Tow 

Hall 

Idtt,  Adklu  A Hill.  Arch 
Prudential  • building 


Brad  ford  

W.  W.  Williams.  Archt.  63, 
Wind-street,  Swansea  . 
A.  J.  Gale,  Serjeants'  Inn, 

Fleet-st 

Offices,  21,  Northumber- 

land-avenue.  W.C 

Offices.  Park-road,  West 

Hartlepool — • 

C.  F.  Wike,  C E.  Town 
Hall - 


Ball  A Lamb.  Archt.  21 
Klng-st.  Nottingham... 
.1.  Milne,  Archt.  Elgin. . 
E.  Drake,  Archt.  142 
Allerton-road,  Ailerton 
W.  A.  Hobson,  Archt.  82 

Alblon  at.  Leeds 

8.  Smith,  Archt.  8ale  ... 
— Rope',  5.  Alton-street 
Currock-rd.  Carlisle  ... 
Essex.  Nicol.  A Goodman 
8.  Newhall-street,  Bir 
mlngbam 


Nov.  22 
Nov.  23 
do. 

Nov.  25 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 

do. 

Nov.  29 
’-Not  30 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment 


[ By  whom  Advertised. 


•Manager  for  Sewage  Farm . . . 
•Clerk  of  Works „ . . 

•Clerk  of  Works 

•Foreman  of  Road  Making... 
•Arcbltectural  Assistant 


| Longton  Corp  1501.  per  annum  and  r 

........  I County  Boro.  of 

Sunderland  3/.  10s.  per  week.... „ , 

! London  CountyAsylum  51.  5..  per  week  

Walthamstow  U.D.C.  21.  10s.  per  week 

j Poplar  B.  of  W.  ......  3t.  3s.  per  week  „ 


Nov.  2' 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  25 
No  date 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vt.  vill.  it  xix.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvii.  it  xix. 


rnade  from  a mineral  diatomaceous  earth  such  as  is  found 
in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes.  The  inventors  say  they  find 
from  experiments  that  this  earth  is  very  applicable  for  the 
particular  purpose,  its  chemical  analysis  being  as  follows  : 
Silica,  80*20  ; alumina,  6'25  ; iron  peroxide,  1*78  ; lime,  2*20 ; 
and  volatile  and  organic  matter,  9'57.  In  using  the  earth 
they  prefer  to  mix  a certain  proportion  of  fire-clay,  or 
asbestos,  with  it,  say  from  1 to  25  per  cent.,  or  may  mix 
paper  or  other  pulp,  if  a light  brick  is  required,  so  that 
when  the  brick  is  fired  the  pulp  is  burned  out  leaving  a 
porous  and  very  light  brick. 

30,327. — Coverings  for  Walls  and  Ceilings  : H. 
Buy  ten. — To  provide  a cheap  substitute  for  wooden  panels, 
&c.,  is  used  a sheet  of  plastic  material,  such  as  paper  pulp, 
with  or_ without  binding  substance  and  colouring  matter, 
the  grain  of  wood  is  imitated  thereon  by  passing  the  sheet 
between  embossing  rollers,  or  pressing  it  between  moulds, 
which  are  engraved  so  as  to  produce  on  the  plastic  sheet  an 
imitation  of  wood  fibre  or  grain  in  relief. 

[1898.]— 1,284.  -Water  Waste  Preventers  : T. 
Gauge,  sen.—  To  effect  a noiseless  discharge  and  to  dispense 
with  valves,  is  provided,  beneath  the  inlet,  a curved,  fan- 
shaped  spreader,  which  dips  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  in  order  to  prevent  noise  by  the  inflow  of  water  ; in 
or  about  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  tank  is  placed  a 
tube,  having  a sealed  cover  at  its  top  and  a flanged  open 
base  ; before  the  cover  is  soldered  to  the  tube  is  inserted  a 
trumpet-shaped  flanged  tube,  screwed  at  one  end  with  a 
male  thread,  to  form  the  syphon  : to  an  eyelet  on  the 
■cover's  top  is  connected  the  end  of  a pull-down  lever, 
pivoted  between  two  jaws  or  lugs  fixed  at  the  top  of  the 
tank. 

:4-579- — Improvements  in  Tenement  Buildings  : 
A.  Turner. — The  claim  is  for  the  construction  of  tenement 
bouses,  which  shall  be  better  ventilated  and  more  sanitary 
than  those  at  present  existing ; the  plans  comprise  an 
arrangement  for  making  an  area  common  to  two  houses 
together,  the  “cubicles”  being  ranged  around  the  area. 
The  scheme  (devised  by  an  architect  living  at  Hong  Kong) 
will  be  best  understood  by  inspection  of  the  plans  attached 
to  the  specification. 

14,635.— Computing  Scales:  M.  Levi.— The  tool  or 
device  is  intended  to  serve  for  determining  the  square 
superficial  areas  of  boards,  floors,  or  other  surfaces,  the 
determination  being  effected— without  recourse  to  calcula- 
tion— by  the  displacement  of  a slide  which  is  adjusted 
according  to  the  width  of  the  board,  &c.  The  slide,  con- 
taining the  lengthwise  measures,  is  adjusted  to  the  width 
of  the  board  so  that  the  tool's  stop-edge  and  the  slide  each 
embrace  one  edge  of  the  board,  in  which  action  the  slide 
adjusts  itself  opposite  one  of  the  numeral  figures  of  the 
rows  arranged  upon  the  sides  of  the  tape  or  rule-shaped 
tool,  of  which  figures  the  one  adjacent  to  the  lengthwise 
number  on  the  slide  indicates  the  area  required. 

15,623. — Tile-making  and  Punching  Tables  : C. 
Kempshall. — The  table  has  an  open  top  across  which  are 
transverse  rollers,  oyer  which  the  clay  is  passed  in  slab-like 
form,  and  has  a hinged  frame  at  its  one  end  so  attached 


that  it  can  be  brought  down  on  to  the  clay  for  the  punching 
of  holes  therein,  the  slab  of  clay  being  divided  by  wires 
at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  also  on  a frame,  which  latter 
can  be  moved  so  as  to  cause  the  wires  to  pass  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  the  table.  The  table  is  intended  to 
make  four  tiles  at  a time,  but  the  invention  could  be 
adapted  for  making  more  or  less  at  a time. 

I7i73I- — Taps  for  Steam,  Water,  Gas,  and  other 
Liquids  or  Fluids  : B.  Butterfield. — The  novelty  lies 
in  reversing  the  position  of  the  plug — that  is  to  say,  the 
cone  has  its  larger  end  downwards  ; the  plug  is  forced 
upwards  against  the  valve-seating  by  a spring,  spiral  or 
otherwise,  or  by  an  adjustable  screw ; besides  reversal  of 
the  plug,  a shoulder  is  formed  on  the  plug-spindle  to  fit 
against  a corresponding  surface  in  the  valve-box  ; thus  the 
valve  cannot  become  jammed  or  unduly  tight,  whilst,  as  is  , 
claimed,  the  escape  of  liquids  or  fluids  or  gases  is  entirely 
prevented. 

17.792. — Ventilators  for  Rooms,  Buildings,  &c.  : 
J.  Carr. — The  ventilator’s  lid  has  two  sides,  a curved 
back,  and  a top  ; the  lid  is  pivotted  between  the  sides  of 
the  box,  or  case,  by  pins  secured  to  its  back  ; a stud  fixed 
to  a side  of  the  lid  projects  through  a curved  slit  in  a side 
of  the  case  ; a cord  passing  over  a pulley  on  a stud  fixed 
outside  the  case  has  one  end  connected  to  the  stud  on  the 
side  of  the  lid  and  its  other  end  hangs  down,  so  that  by 
pulling  the  string  the  lid  can  be  moved  in  position  : an  air 
deflector  is  also  attached  to  the  contrivance,  being  prefer- 
ably pivotted  between  the  sides  of  the  case  with  a cord  and 
pulley  for  its  adjustment. 

New  Applications. 

October  24 — 29. 

6,99ia,  E.  Weston,  Index  Needles  or  Pointers  for  Elec- 
trical and  other  Indicating  or  Measuring  Instruments. 
22,296,  W.  Menzies,  Seats  of  Closets.  22,302,  Dibbles, 
Waste  or  Slop  Water-closets.  22,310,  Frances,  Grates  for 
Domestic  Fireplaces.  22,315,  C.  E.  Kelway,  Electrical 
Time  Indicator.  22,319,  R.  Y.  Foley,  Building  Tiles. 
22,322,  J.  M.  Matthews,  Locks  and  Fastenings  for  Doors, 
S:c.  22,327,  H.  Stanton,  Fire  Resisting  Floors.  22,344, 
Delavan  & Br6rat,  22,601,  H.  C.  Spinney,  and  22,805,  T. 
C.  J.  Thomas.  Arc  Lamps.  22.347,  A.  W.  W.  Miller,  Con- 
struction of  Walls,  Arches,  or  Floors,  Applicable  for  Grain 
Storage  Bins,  &c.  22,354,  W.  R.  Gorell,  Rope  Clamp. 

22.369,  B.  Reynard,  Washing  and  Cleaning  Windows,  &c. 

22.370,  C.  G.  Wendschuch,  Disinfecting  Apparatus. 
22,380,  W.  Eaves,  Sash  and  other  Windows.  22,388, 
Margaret  C.  Mann,  Curtain  Rod  for  Doors  or  Windows 
for  Ventilation  and  Draught  Exclusion.  22,389,  W.  Warner, 
Sewer  Flap  Syphon  Trap.  22,390,  Dussoart  iK  L£g6,  Saws, 
&c.,  for  Cutting  Marble,  Slate,  or  other  Stone  or  Hard 
Substances.  22,399,  E.  M.  Mitton,  jun.,  Nail  Making 
Machines.  22,403,  A.  H.  Hastilow,  Combined  Bolt  and 
Handle.  22,404,  C.  Kastens,  Protection  of  “ French"  and 
similar  Windows.  22,405!  S.  H.  Thurston,  Coating  Iron, 
Steel,  and  other  Metals  with  Copper.  22,412,  R.  B. 
Adams,  Gas  Stoves.  22,415,  E.  Liebscher,  Spraying  De- 


vices for  Liquids,  Paints,  &c.  22,430,  H.  C.  Schmidt, 

Compression  Cocks..  22,44s,  Keiths,  Coal  Saving  Fire 
Grate.  22,464,  P.  Pichard,  Lathes.  22,475,  T.  Longmore 
and  22,479,  R-  B.  C.  Douglas  Circular  Saw  Guards. 
22,480,  J.  Webster  and  Others,  a Building  Brick.  22,485, 
W.  H.  Johnson,  Metallic  Lathing.  22,495,  T.  F.  J.  Truss, 
Raising  Water  from  Mines  and  Other  Places.  22,499,  W. 
Williamson,  Destruction  of  all  Insects  in  Greenhouses  or 
Other  Horticultural  Structures,  &c.,  and  also  in  the  open 
air.  22,512,  Katie  M.  Moran,  Road,  Street,  and  Footpath 
Cleaning.  22,515,  C.  M.  F.  Andersen,  Locks.  22,523, 
M.  H.  Smith,  Conduits  for  Electrical  Tramways.  22,529, 
J.  Nash,  Oil-Stone  Cases.  22,530,  J.  Schopp,  Street 
Sweeping.  22,537,  G.  Markt,  Electrical  Push  Buttons. 
22.539,  Schoneweess  & Riichling,  Sand-Blast  Machines  for 
Cleaning  Castings,  &c.  22,543,  T.  Colies,  Sash-Window 
Pulleys.  22,547,  S.  Harrison,  Automatical  Replacement  of 
Fuses  in  Electrical  Light  and  Power  Installations.  22,559' 
and  22,644.  T.  W.  Twyford,  Joints  or  Couplings  of  Sani-, 
tary  and  Other  Pipes,  and  Traps  and  Bends  of  Sanitary 
Appliances.  22,566,  G.  Bowmar,  Files.  22,568,  Thompson 
(x  McEwen,  Syphon  Cisterns  and  Water-Waste  Preventers. 
22,569,  E.  N.  W.  Hume,  “Self-replacing  Indicator  for 
Bells,  Telephones,  &c.  22,571,  W.  Oliver,  Oven  Doors, 

&c.  22,580,  H.  W.  C.  Cox,  Fire  Extinction.  22,583, 
Sharp  tx  Brothers,  to  Enable  Pipes  to  Resist  Bursting  or 
Straining  from  Frost  or  Sudden  Shocks.  22,58.*  F. 
O’Brien,  Telephone  Index.  22,591,  Farrer 
Stopping  or  Closing  Devices  for  Pipes  or  Conduits.  22, “596, 
J.  Wright,  Nozzle  for  the  Protection  of  Firemen  Fighting 
Fire.  22,599,  C.  D.  Haskins,  Electrical  Meters.  22,603, 
Long  & Schattner,  Pre-payment  Electricity  Meters. 
22,618,  A.  C.  V.  Davies,  Securing  Screw  Caps,  Nuts,  Plugs, 
&c.  22,626,  J.  L.  Wiles,  22,707,  Buck  (x  Torrey,  and 

22,737,  F.  Strickland,  Gas,  Oil,  and  Other  Internal 
Explosion  Engines.  22,627,  J.  H.  McGrouther  and 
Others,  Fireproof  Doors,  Shutters,  or  similar  Struc- 
tures. 22,628,  E.  Spitz,  and  22,649,  J-  W.  Hunter,  Gas 
and  Oil  Engines.  22,630,  S.  R.  Baildon,  Punkahs.  22,635, 
W.  H.  Kilbowm,  Track-sanding  Apparatus.  22,641,  Moor- 
woods,  Roofing.  221647,  J.  Ward,  Earthenware  Pipes  and 
Copings  and  Pipe-jointing.  22,650,  J.  Lee,  Flush  Supply 
of  Disinfectants  to  Water-closets.  22,659,  T.  Thornton, 
Gauges  for  Saw  Fences.  22,666,  J.  Horne,  Map  Case,  to 
show  two  sections  at  once.  22,672,  Nodder  & Rogers, 
Window-sash  Fastener.  22,678,  Godwin  & Pickerill,  Wall, 
Ceiling,  and  other  Tiles.  22,697,  Wibratte  & Lanaspeze, 
for  Regulating  the  Intensity  of  Electric  Currents.  ^ 22,710, 
Stanley  & Field  wick,  Drawing  Boards  and  T-Squares. 
22,712.  F.  Knape,  “ Securing  Ladder  Scaffolding."  22,722, 
C.  P.  Kinnell,  Fittings  for  Hot-water  Circulating  Pipes. 
22,740,  B.  Hibbert,  Combined  Centrolineaid  and  T-Square 
for  Architects,  Artists,  Draughtsmen,  &c.  22,754,  A.  H. 

Garner,  Ornamental  Heads  for  Iron  Pallisades  and  other 
Ornamental  Ironwork.  22,758,  Price,  Walker,  & Co.,  Saw 
Guard.  22,774,  R.  W.  McDonald.  Down-pipes  of  Flush- 
ing Cistern,  Lavatories.  22,780,  F.  Fieldler,  Flock  Paper- 
hanging. 22,784,  J.  B.  Lafond,  Water  Gas.  22,790, 


F.  J.  J.  Gibbons,  Locks  and  Keys.  22,792,  J.  Kershaw, 
Wood-sawing  Machinery.  22,802-3,  L-  J.  Steele  aud 
Others,  Incandescence  Electrical  and  other  Lamps.  22,808, 
o'  n 1 Air-inlet  Ventilator  for  Drains,  Sewers,  &c. 
22,809,  T.  Smart,  Safety  Breaks  for  Cranes,  Winches,  &c. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY- 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

October  22.— By  Cunnah  & Roberts 
(At  Chester). 

Chorlton,  Cheshire.  — The  Mount  Farm,  118  a. 


„ 9 P-.  f- 


Strawberry  Farm,  32  a.,  f.  

Padeswood,  Flint.— Bistre  Farm,  80 a!  "2"  2 
Bistre,  Flint.— A plot  of  building  land,  2 
op.,  f. 


£6,1 


P-.  f- 


October  25.— By  j.  Straker  & Son 
(at  Abergavenny). 

Penrose,  Mon.— Penrose  Farm,  307  a.  o r.,  28  p., 

f.,  r.  270/. 

October  26.— By  H.  Duke’&Son  "(at 

Moreton). 

Owermoigne,  Dorset.— A freehold  estate,  com- 


A uctober  27.— By  W.  Wilsc 
Sandbach). 

tchton,  Cheshire.— Gravel  Bank  Farm,  12  a.  1 r. 

2 p.,  f.  

„ By  G.  B.  Hilliard  & Son. 

oandon,  Essex. — Southlands  Farm,  267  a.  1 r. 
_ 36p.,f. 

Southminster,  Essex.— Hall-rd.,  a plot  of  building 

land,  ija.,  f.  

By  Briant  & Son. 

Bermondsey.— 92,  94,  96,  and  98,  Camilla-rd.,  u.t. 

394  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  

By  Hamilton  & Miall. 

West  Bronipton. — 11,  Redcliffe  Mews,  u.t.  65*- 

yrs..  g.r.  64,  e.r.  30/.  

By  Knight,  Frank,  & Rutley. 
Hampstead. — 10,  Stanley  Gardens,  u.t.  64*  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  r.  60/.  

By  R.  Price  & Son. 

Clapham. — 82,  84,  and  36,  Park-pl.,  f.  

1,  2,  and  7,  Thornbury-ter.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.’ 

r.  96/. 

16,  Kingswood-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  64  15s.  ’ r! 

344  

Old  Kent-rd.— 8,  9,  and  10,  Bowles-rd.,  u.t.  44  and 

7°  yrs.,  g.r.  i44  

Merton. — 1,  2,  and  3,  Willow  View,  u.t.  83  yrs., 

g.r.  io4  10s 

By  Wm.  Weston. 

Bayswater. — 243,  245,  and  247,  Westbourne-grove, 
and  ia  and2A,  Denbigh-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 

284.  r.  3054 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co." 
Coldash,  Berks.—  Sunnyside,  and  8 a.  1 r.  6p.,  f. 
Ball’sPond. — Ball's  Pond-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  304,  rever- 
sion in  s yrs 

Ball’s  Pond-rd.,  a peppercorn  g.r.,  reversion  in 

5 yrs 

Dalston. — 90,  Dalston-lane,  u.t.  53  vrs  p-  r 

64  1 os.,  r.  38/ 

Hackney. — 64  and  66,  Downs  Park-rd.,  u.t.  64 

yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  14s.,  r.  1054 

70,  Downs  Park-rd.,  and  38,  Ferncliff-rd.,  u.t. 

64  yrs.,  g.r.  74,  r.  504 ’ 

Regent's  Park. — 124,  Albany-st.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r. 

St.  Lawrence,  Kent. — A freehold  house  and  1 a. 


■-9P-, 


1 84 


Wandsworth.— 152,  St.  John’s  Hiil.’u.t.  60'i  ”yrs." 

g.r.  xo4,  r.  6o4  ’ 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Limehouse.— Gun-lane,  “The  Duke  of  Cornwall” 

b.-h.,  f.,  r.  354 

Upton  Pk. — 72  and  74,  Selwyn-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs., 

„ g-r.  164,  r.  444  

Canning  Town. — 22  and  23,  Victoria  Dock-road, 

Battersea.—  6 to  16  (even),  Heniey-st.,  u.t.  63  yrs., 

g r.  154 

33  and  35,  Henley-st.,  u.t.  66*  yrs.,  g.r.  54  xos.. 
Mile  End. — 22,  24,  26,  and  28,  Moody-st.,  f.,  r. 

„ I4S^-  rss 

Poplar.— xoo,  Bath-st.,  f.,r.  334  16s 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Clapham. —69  and  71,  Sugden-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs., 

g-r-  14^  

121,  Grandison-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  64  10s., 

e.r.  344 

Hackney. — 37  to  55  (odd),  Brunswick-st.,  u.t.  46, 

49,  and  50  yrs.,  g.r.  224  10s.  (in  lots)  

Barking.— 23,  25,  and  27,  Cambridge-rd.,  u.t.  84 

. 1(*iyrs-,g  r.  I24i2s 

r 'Y  a \Kent-rd.— 1 and  : 

- g.r.  124  12s 

Camberwell.  — 8 and  ic 

. g-r.  r44,  r.S84 

Bnxton. — 57  and  59,  Cornwall-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g.r.  54  8s.  6d.,  r.  40/ 

Honour  Oak. — 8,  Canonbie-rd.,  u.t.  97*  yrs.,  g.r. 

o4,  r.  504 ; 

Dulwich.— 178,  Upland-rd.,  u.t.  qs  yrs.,  g.r 

74  xos.,  r.  384 ! 

By  J.  Bleckly  Smith. 

Bedford-row.— 20,  Millman-st.,  u.t.  8*  yrs.,  g.r. 

4°^ .' 

Hampstead-rd.— 59,  Robert-st.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r. 

2x4 

Mile  End.— 5,  7, land  q,  Ewing-st.,  u.t.  76.V  yrs., 

g.r.  xs4  15s . 

By  W.  Ashmole. 

Bromley-by-Bow.— 2 to  20  (even),  Edgling-rd., 

u.t.  63 J yrs.,  g.r.  3o4  xos 

Stratford. — 16  to  32  (even),  Mortham-st.,  u.t.  71 

yrs.,  g.r.  274  

22  to  48  (even),  Manby-grove,  u.t.  476  yrs.,  g.r. 

_ 49^- 

Forest  Gate.— 1 to  25  (odd),  Sylvan-rd.,  u.t.  67* 

yrs.,  g.r.  304  

Sylvan-rd.,  l.g.r.  g4  15s.,  u.t.  67*  yrs.,  g.r. 


Pep'er-rd., 
, Jardin-st., 


• 47  yrs., 


- 7iyrs., 


Chingford-lane,  two  freehold  houses,  r.  30/.  xos.  £5] 
Chingford-lane,  fifteen  plots  of  building  land,  f.  41 

Elm-grove,  eight  plots  of  building  land,  f. i< 

Chmgford-iane,  f.g.r.  154,  reversion  in  90  yrs...  1! 

Lime-terr.,  f.g.r.  20 4 xos.,  reversion  in  95  yrs...  4; 

Leytonstone. — Harrow  Green,  a freehold  stable,  r. 

4^- j - 

Forest  Gate.—  Romford-rd.,  f.g.r. ’s.,  100I.  reversion 

m 86*  yrs.  (in  lots) 3,3, 

Brentwood,  Essex.— Brook-st.,  five  freehold  cot- 
tages, r.  254  ,, 

By  R.  Waterman  & Sons  (at  Maidstone). 

Sutton  \ alance,  Kent. — Town  Well  House  and  a 

cottage,  f. SI 

South-lane,  a freehold  fruit  plantation g 3 

„ , , By  A.  Burtenshaw  (at  Hastings). 

Salehurst,  &c.,  Sussex.— The  Salehurst  Park  Es- 
tate, 627  a.  1 r.  6 p.,  f. g 20 

Salehurst,  Sussex. — Five  freehold  cottages  and  o a. 

~ ’-39  P-  28 

By  Edwin  Evans  (at  Streatham). 

Streatham. — Mitcham-lane,  See.,  225  plots  of 

building  land,  f.  (in  lots) 22  2g. 

October  28. — By  Hussey  & Son  (at 
Exeter). 

Tiverton,  Devon.— Palfreys  Barton,  Ewings, 
and  Knacker’s  Hole  Estates,  355  a.  1 r. 

i6p.  ,f.  3 00c 

By  Debenham,  Storr,  & Sons 
(at  Margate). 

Margate.  Kent.— 15,  17,  x9,  and  ax/Ethelbert- 

rd.,  f.,r.  2oo4 , .c 

By  Barr  & Barr. 

Hornsey. — Church-lane,  Durley  Dene,  Lyndhurst, 

and  Glasbury,  u.t.  92*  yrs.,  g.r.  244,  r.  i664  1,93c 

Crouch  End.— 13,  Rosebery  Gardens,  u.t.  96* 

- , g.r.  9/  e.r  6o4  660 

, , By  John  Davies. 

Walthamstow— Wingfield-rd.,  Clarendon  Cot- 

taKe>  >• 320 

. to  50  (even),  Lennox-rd.,  f„  r.  i554  j SIc 

, By  Hampton  & Sons. 

Bloomsbury.— Hunter-st.,  &c.,  i.g.r.  1524  5s., 
u.t.  7*  yrs.,  g.r.  so4,  and  254  extra  for  last 

half-year 

By  Baker  & Sons. 

City  of  London. — London  Wall,  Fins'oury-circus 
&c.,  area  49,2004,  a building  lease  for  80  yrs.! 

at  per  annum QOQ 

By  Messrs.  Mellersh.  

Bethnal  Green.— Usk-st.,  “The  Rose”  p.-h.,  f„ 

r.  404 0 

66,  Vallance-rd.,  f.,  r.  244 ...  ’ 0 

Clapton.— 156,  158,  and  160,  Glen^m-rd"  u.i."«  5 

yrs.,  g.r.  154  6„ 

, By  R.  W.  Scobell. 

Dalston. — 46,  Broke-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  44,  r. 

ciapton.— 142", " ciap'ton  High-Vd".',  4 !!!!!!!!!!!!!  * x 3^ 

Hackney.— 25,  Sutton-pl.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r. 

Sutton-pl. , a piot  'of’building  land!  "f! " .' '. .' ! ." ! ™ 

St.  John  s Wood. — 4,  Fairfax-mews,  u.t.  46  vrs 

g-r.  ml,  r.  254 2 

„ . TBy  Towers,  Ellis,  & Co. 

AftCp  k'T"7’  Le,nster'st-.  u-1-  39*  yrs.,  g.r.  2I.  ..  325 

6a,  Porchester-mews,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  s4  . . . 200 

Bayswater.— io,  Sunderland-ter.,  u.t.  50*  yrs.,  g.r. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  Insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.tn.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
^100  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

ABERGAVENNY.  — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a villa 
residence.  Brecon-road.  for  Mrs.  L.  Hiley.  Mr.  E.  A.  Johnson, 
architect.  Abergavenny.  Quantities  by  architect  :— 

J.  Lloyd,  Trealaw,  Glam.*  ,£1.398 

* Revised  and  reduced  estimate. 


BARKBY  (Leicestershire).— Accepted  for  new  sewerage  scheme 
for  the  Barrow  District  Council.  Messis.  Simpson  & Harvey, 

engineers  and  surveyors.  Leicester  : 

H.  H.  Barry,  Radclitfe-on-Trent.  Nottingham -£3.3:0 

[Lowest  tenders  received.] 


CAMBRIDGE.— For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Great  Shelford, 
1 C'  L'  Edwards.  Mr.  Frank  Waters,  architect,  7a, 
Alexandra-street,  Cambridge.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Culling  Gaze, 
2.  Walbrook,  E.C.  :— 

Kerndge  & Shaw ,£1.380  I Scales  & Robins .£1.245 

Coulson  & Lofts  1.342  Prime  & Sons* 1,230 

Thoday  & Co.,  Ltd.  ....  1,303!  'Accepted. 


October  31.— By  Sedgwick,  Son,  & 55 

Weall. 

Hendon.— Lawrence-st.,  &c.,  a corner  plot  of 

land,  f. 

Harlington,  Middx.— Enclosure"  of"  building’  "land",  3°° 

Victoria-laneJ Church  Eield,  7 "a.  2 r.  i i p.  f.  ’. ".  r !o^ 
New-rd.,  a piece  of  land,  1 a.  2 r.  30  p.,  f. .’. 

Contraction,  used  in  Hu,.  /frtt.-F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  , l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ‘ i g r 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  forr 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 


CARISBROOKE  (Isle  of  Wight). — For  the  construction  of 
sewerage  works,  tor  the  Rural  Distiict  Council.  Messrs.  Stratton 
A:  Mlllgate,  engineers,  21,  Quay -street,  Newport,  I.VV.  Quantities 
by  engineers 

David  Hayden  £2,017 

Sisera  Dredge.  Gurnard,  I.W.  (accepted) 1,850 


CROYDON.— For  additions,  &c.  to  hospital,  London-road,  for 
the  Committee.  Mr.  C.  Henman,  architect,  64,  Cannon-street, 


W.  Potter 

S.  Page 9,695 

E.  P.  Bulled  Sc  Co.  9.349 

Balaam  Bios 9,286 

W.  Akers  Sc  Co.  ..  9,247 


o o I J.  Smith*  Sons  ....£8.909  1 

2 6 Wm.  Smith  Sc  Son..  8,750  1 

o 0 I D.  W.  Barker 8,744  1 

o 0 I Huntley  Bros 8,575  1 

3 0 E.  J.  Saunders, 

3 o 1 Croydon* 8,448  < 

Accepted. 


ruction  of  filter  beds,  for  the 


DROGHEDA.— For  the  < 

Corporation  : — 

” ,fs £3.8S7  o olHenly -£2,588  15  1 

Hen — .........  2,673  ° o Small.  Banbridge*..  2,49612  . 

-aren  2.638  it  8j  • Accepted. 

Borough  Engineers'  estimate,  £2,  550. 


DURHAM.— For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works.  Belmont,  for 
- ,e  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  G.  Gregson,  surveyor,  Eastwood, 
Western  Hid,  Durham.  Quantities  by  the  surveyor: — 

Manners ....£2921  Robert  Oliver -£190 

Carrick  230  | F.  C.  Dixon,_Durham*  .. ..  160 

* Accepted. 


field  :— 

Masonry. — J.  W.  Boothroyd,  Alraondbury 

•Joinery.— W . L.  Haigh.  Paddock  

Plumbing.— John  Marsden,  Market-place.  Hudders- 
field   

Plastering.—  J.  C.  Winterbottom  Sc  Son.  Dnmsi 

Painting  —J.  Sc  H.  Sykes,  Lowerhouses 

Stating.  Pickles  Bros.,  Fountain-street.  Huddersfield 
Concreting.— John  Cooke,  Little  Koyd 


PRICES  current  of  materials. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I load  10/10/0  15/10/0 

Sequola,U.S.ft.cu.  r/9/0  2/0/0 
Ash.  Canada,  load  3/15/0  5/0/0 

do 3/io'o  5/10/0 

Elr“.  d° 4/ro/o  5/10/0 

Fir  Dantslc,  &c„  2/.5/0  4/15/0 

0ak'  d° - 2/2/6  4/2/6 

Canada 4/2,6 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0 

Do.  yellow  4/2/6 

Lath.  Dantsic.fath  4/10/0 
Sl  Petersburg. . 4/0/0 

Wainscot.  Ri|a, 

Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland 

2nd  Sc  1st  std  100 
Do.  4th  Sc  3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow.... 

Do.  2nd  yellow.  10/5/0  11/15/0 

?°-  9/5/0  1 i/5/o 

^:edlsE  9/S/o  r6/5/o 

White  Sea  ....  io/S/o  17/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  rst  

Do.  do.  2nd .... 

Do.  do.  3rd,  *c. 


6/0/0 

0/0/0 

6/0/0 

5/10/0 

6/10/0 


9/S/o  9/«S/o 
9/5/o  9/15/0 
7/15/0  8/15/0 

« i/5/o  13/15/0 


TIMBER  f continued ). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/9  0/2/0 
Walnut.  Italian  ..  0/0/3  ojoh 
, METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
Und  ........ton  a/9/7}  0/0/0 


Bar.  Welsh,  In 

London 6/o/o 

Do.  do.  at  works 
111  Wales  ......  5/15/0  5/, 7/6 


6/s/o 


Do.  Spru  . .. 

Do.  do.  3rd  and 


Woodford  Green.— 

yrs.,  g.r.  54...  

i,  2,  and  3,  Leaver’s-cottages,  f. 
x to  8,  Farey’s-row,  f.  


Elm-cottages,  u.t.  70 


New  Brunswick 
Battens  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 
Do.  2nd 


18/0/0  24/10/0 
13/0/0  16/10/0 
6/0/0  9/10/0 
8/10/0  xo/xo/o 

7/0/0  8/10/0 
7/0/0  8/0/0 
5/0/0  16/0/0 


6/6  7/0 


. 564  ... 


Cedar,  Cuba,  ft. 

Honduras,  See. 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican,  do.  do. 

Tobasco,  do.  do, 

Honduras,  do.  , 

Box,  Turkey,  ton  4/0/0  15/0/0 

R°s®-  Rio  — 7/0/0  14/0/0 

Bahia  6/00  12/0/0 

Satin,  St  Doming,  0/0/5  o/x/o 


Do.  Staffordshire, 

In  London 6/5/0  7/10/0 

Copper— British  ‘ 

cake  and  Ingot  59/s/o  59/15/0 
Best  selected  ..  60/5/0  60/15/0 
u'  strone-  65/0/0  66/0/0 
Chill  bars 55/15/0  o'o'o 

R T T muU  r IV.  -d.  . . 


HUDDERSFIELD. — For  alterations  to  property,  Outlane.  Mr. 
J.  Berry,  architect,  9,  Queen-street,  Huddersfield  :— 

Masonry.— John  Haigh  & Sons,  Golcar 

Joinery. — Arthur  Park,  Scainland ( . 

' — George  Garton  & Son.  Market-place,  ( £2I?0 

sfield  > 


Huddersfield  . 


KIRKBY-IN-ASHFIELD. — For  the  execution  of  sewerage 
works  (two  contracts),  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H. 
Walker,  C.E.,  Newcastle  Chambers,  ADgel-row,  Nottingham. 
Quantities  by  engineer  • — 

~ ntraet  No.  r.  Contraet  No.  0. 
.£12.270  • 


Richard  Lomax . 
J.  H.  Vlckei 
JO-" 


td.'. 


. U Sc  Sons  . 

R.  Holmes  

W.  A-  J.  Foster 

H.  Weldon 

M . Hall  Sc  Sons 

H H Barry  

J-  F.  Price 

J.  Hawley  & Sen  

Cope  <V  Raynor 

J.  L-ir.e  * son.  Skegby*  . 


9.797  0 
9.404  7 
9.400  0 

9.324  9 : 

8,944  19 

8.275  3 • 

8,225  10  < 
8,199  10  < 


£319 


YELLOWM.L.  lb. 
Lead  — pig 

Spanish  ton  13/10/0 

English  com. 
bands x 3/12/6 


Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  ..  14/15/0 

.Pipe 15/5/0 

: 1 N c — English 


• Accepted  for  both  contracts. 
[Engineer's  estimate.  No.  1,  £7.656  ; No.  2.  £273.] 


• 29/15/0 


IS  0/1/3 
/3i  /4 

If  6} 


Viellle 
tagne  . 

Spelter  0/0,0 

TIN— Straits  ....  83/12/6  0/0/0 

Australian 84/2/6  84/10/0 

English  Ingots..  86/10/0  87/10/0 

?anca  0/0/0  0/0/0 

0/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  17/7/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0 

Do.  Ceylon 24/10/0 

Palm,  Lagos  ....  ai/15/0 
Rape  see  cl,  English 

-.PaJ?  *4/o/o 

Do  Browxi  ......  22/xo/o  u,u/u 

Cottonseed  ref.  . . 15/0/0  16/0/0 
Oleine.  ....  ,7/o/o  18/0/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3  0/7/6 

D°-  Black  o/l/o  0/6/6 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/18/0  0/0/0 

Turpentine 26/10/0  26/15/0 


o/o/o 

0/0/0 

°j°/° 


»«I;P^ClPN-.'^For  the  erecti°n  of  new  premises,  for  Messrs. 
Mellin  s Food  Company  for  India,  Limited.  Upton  Park,  East  Ham 
5-  P-  Smedley,  architect,  xio,  St.  Martin's-lane,  Charing 

lane^w'cp-  ^uanlities  by  Mr-  w-  Lockwood,  110,  SL  Martin's- 

J-)-  Messom  £6,193  | Perry  & Co £s,688 

J.  Duthwaite  & Son 5,937  Miskin  & Sons 5.640 

F.  Sc  F.  H.  Higgs, 5,843  | Dearing  & Son  (accepted)  5,401 


r,  LONDON— ;For.the  erection  of  the  Terriss  Theatre,  Lower-road, 
Rotherhithe,  for  Messrs.  Marler  Sc  Saunders.  Mr.  W.  G.  R 
Sprague,  architect.  Fur  Ban  House.  Amodel-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

i1  r A'  K Henderson,  surveyor.  47.  Pail  Mall.  S.W.  — 


Harris  Sc  Wardrop  .....  .£25,800’ 
Patman  & Fotheringham.  24,551 
W.  H.  Lorden  & Sons  . . 22,420 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  22,375 

Kirk  Sc  RandaU 22,340 

H.  L.  Holloway 22,132 

W.  Downs 21,550 


C.  F.  Kearley 

Stimpson  & Co....... 

C.  Gray  Hill  

W.  IVallis*  

Wilkinson  Bros.  

W.  Wallis* 


* Amended  and  accepted. 


LONDON.-For  paying  with  woo-l  blocks  the  carriageways  of 
Copenhagen-street  and  1 ollington-park,  N.  For  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Mary,  Islington.  Mr.  J.  Patten  Barber,  Chief  Surveyor 

_ . T , Copenhagen -st.  Tollixigton-parlc. 

F.  A.  Jackson  & Son £4.285  1 o ....£7.42%  10  io 

J.  Mowlem&Co 4,1 54  2 6 ."i  7 1!!  I \0 

William  Grlliiths,  Bishops-  ® 

gate-street  Without,  |E.C.  3,8;x  8 7 ....  6.836  5 o» 

Arme  WnnH  Pnnnn.r  1. . J J 
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LONDON.— For  new  system  of  drains  and  sanitary  appliances  at 
47,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  for  Messrs.  Bell.  Rannie,  & Co.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Henderson,  surveyor,  47  Pall  Mall.  S.  VV. 

Houghton  &Co — ..£23°  I W.  S.  Beaton* £145 

B.  Finch  & Co.  .... 190  | Accepted. 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  ten  villas  in  Lctdihip- 
lane,  Tottenham,  for  Mr.  E.  Chick.  Mr.  H.  Michel),  surveyor, 
35,  Moorgate-street,  E C.  :— 

W.  Hanley,  Tottenham £3.603 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  Nos.  6 and  7,  Addle-street.  E.C. 
Mr.  Charles  Watkins,  architect  : — 

Heeps £1,672  I Mason  .£1,528 

Abrahams *.S97  I 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  decorations,  &c.,  at  168,  Clerken- 
w ell-road,  E.C.  :- 

Heeps .£333  I Little  & Senecal  £212 

Hawtrey  3to  | 


LONDON. — For  new  billlard-rocm,  &c.,  to  "The  Grosvenor 
Arms.  ' Sidney-rnad,  Stockwell,  for  Mr.  G.  R.  Park.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Perriam,  architect,  43,  Cannon-street,  E-C.  : — 

Antill  & Co £1.885  I Gould  & Brand  £1.665 

Maxwell  Bros r,8  o Edwards  & Medway 1.647 

Rhodes 1.689  | Bragg  & Sons  (accepted)  1,544 


LONDON.— For  basement  walls  of  Cranston's  Waverley  Tem- 
perance Hotel,  SouthamptoD-row,  W.C.  Messrs.  Geo.  Wavmouth 
& W.  Ernest  Hazel),  architects,  13,  Moorgate-street,  E.C.  : — 

Higgs  & Hill  S 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs I 

Dove  Bros — V At  schedule  prices. 

Holloway  Bros 

Colls  & Sons  (accepted  J 


MAIDENHEAD.— For  the  erection  of  shop,  warehouse,  and 
stabling,  at  No.  8,  Park-villas.  King-street,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Mattingley. 
Mr.  John  L.  Kirk,  architect,  Queen-steet.  Maidenhead  : — 

Partlo  Bros. £1.084  o I Chas.  W.  Cox  & Son  £844 

Silver  & Sons.... «... . 1,032  0 W.  Creed 823 

J.  Frewing  873  16  | (All  of  Maidenhead.) 


MAIDENHEAD. — Fcrmaking  alterations  and  additions  toNo.q, 
Park  Villas,  King-street,  for  Mr.  Owen  Price.  Mr.  John  L.  Kirk- 
architect,  Queen-street,  Maidenhead  :— 

Chas.  W.  Cox  & Son. ...£391  0 I W.  Creed £290  0 

Chas.  Woodbridge 364  10  | I.  Frewing 248  6 

[All  of  Maidenhead.] 


NEWBURY  (Berks).— For  the  erection  it  farm  buildings, 
Weston  Farm,  for  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Mr.  J.  H.  Money. architect. 
The  Broadway.  Newbury  : — 

H.  Hoskings £1,790  | G.  Elms &Sons,  Newbury»£i, 510 

• Accented. 


NEWHAVEN  (Sussex).— For  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  nine- 
teen bouses,  Lewes-road,  Newhaven.  Mr.  F.  J.  Rayner,  C.E., 
surveyor  and  engineer,  Newhaven,  Sussex 

M . W oolger £135  | C.  Cook : £137 


NEWHAVEN  (Sussex) — For  the  erection  of  a brick  and  iron 
building.  Mr.  F.  J.  Rayner,  C.E.,  surveyor  and  engineer,  New- 
haven, Sussex : — 

Redman  Bros.,  Newhaven £100 


NEWHAVEN  (Sussex).— For  kerbing,  paving,  &c.,  Lawes- 
avenue,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  J.  Rayner,  C.E.. 
Town  Surveyor  and  Engineer,  Newhaven.  Quantities  by  Town 
Surveyor  and  Engineer  :— 

H.  A.  Chambers £925  0 o | Grounds  & Newton  ..£8:4  3 9 


NEWHAVEN  (Sussex).— For  drainage  and  sewers  of  seventeen 
houses.  Chapel-street.  Newhaven.  Mr.  F.  J.  Rayner,  C.E., 
surveyor  and  engineer,  Newhaven,  Sussex  :— 

M.  Woolger,  of  Newhaven £135 


NOTTINGHAM.  — For  alteration  ot  premises,  offices,  and 
stabling  at  Poplar-square,  for  the  Nottingham  Hide,  Skin,  and  Fat 
Market  Company.  Ltd.  *' 


ogham 

F.  Wallis £3.161  1 

Thos.  Fish  & Son 3.000  , 

F.  Messom 2.002  • 

J.  H.  Williamson 2,898 


r.  Robt.  Clarke,  architect.  Prudential- 


I Hy.  Vickers  £2.87 

A.  B.  Clarke  2,76 

).  H.  Vickers  (accepted)  2,74 


SWANSEA— For  the 
for  the  Corporation  : — 

lenkins  

The  Wire  Wove  Water- 
proof Roofing  Co 

John  Goodridge  


erection  of  additional  wards  at  hospital. 


£380 

35° 

312 


Humphreys,  Ltd £310  o 

Chas-  Maries,  Btunswick- 

street,  Swansea* 3°4  >4 

• Accepted. 


SYSTON  (Leicestershire).— Accepted  for  the  amended  sewerage 
scheme,  for  the  Barrow  District  Council.  Messrs.  Simpson  & 
Harvey,  engineers  and  surveyors,  Leicester  :— 

Mr.  T.  Philbiick.  Leicester £6.243 

[Lowest  of  seven  tenders  received  ] 


TUNSTALL.— For  the  erection  of  bank  premises,  for  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Company,  Limited. 
Messrs.  Wood  & Hutchings,  architects.  Tcwn  Hall.  Tunstall 

Masrey  & Son £5.246  I W.  Gram  £4.803 

Jno.  Stringer  5,154  C.  Cope 4 7g4 

Ycrke  & Goodwin 4,077  W.  Cooke,  Eurslem* 4.722 

T.  Godwin 4,850!  ‘Accepted. 


WANSTEAD  (Essex).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a school 
(one  story)  and  a caretaker’s  cottage  on  the  Cobbold-road  site,  for 
the  Wanstead  School  Board-  Mr.  John  T.  Bressey,  architect.  70 
and  7t.  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C. : — 

Alfred  Reed  & Son £9.418 


WHITBY.— For  additions  to  premises,  Skinner-street,  to  convert 
them  into  five  shops  with  a boarding  house  over  them,  for  Mr. 
James  Gray,  J.P.  Mr.  E.  H.  females,  architect.  5,  Flowergate, 
Whitby : — 

Robinson  Harland £3.733  | Chas.  Winterburn £3.445 

John  Braien,  Silver-street,  • Accepted. 

Whitby* 3,480  | 
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The  Architecture  of  Our  Large  Provincial 
Towns. 

XIX. — BELFAST. 

HILE  many  of  our 
chief  towns  have 
risen  from  insigni- 
ficance to  their 
present  import- 
ance within  the 
past  century  and 
a half  or  less/kfew 
can  be  compared, 
as  Belfast  may  be, 
with  the  cities  of  the  new  world  for  youth  and 
rapid  development.  Belfast  is  a creation  of 
modern  commerce.  Up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  there  were  no 
buildings  upon  its  site  beyond  a castle  that 
guarded  a ford  over  the  river  Lagan,  and 
possibly  a few  mud  hovels.  Though  two 
separate  proposals  were  made  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  to  build  a bridge  over  the 
river,  neither  of  them  came  to  anything,  and 
Hollinshed  in  1586  did  not  think  the  place 
worthy  of  mention.  Even  in  1613,  when  a 
first  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted, 
there  was  a population  of  about  500  only, 
anc&he  rateable  value  was  but  400/.  The 
population  now  is  well  over  three  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  rateable  value  more  than 
a million  sterling  ; and  it  is  the  third  port  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  castle,  which  stood  on  or  near  the 
spot  that  is  still  regarded  as  the  chief  centre 
of  the  city,  and  is  known  as  Castle  Junction, 
was  finally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1708.  It 
had  been  originally  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  and  several  times  destroyed  and 
rebuilt  in  the  wars  between  the  English  and 
the  Irish  before  it  was  granted  in  1603  to  Sir 
Arthur  Chichester.  The  date  of  that  grant 
is  really  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
town.  The  great  development  did  not  com- 
mence until  after  the  civil  wars,  nearly  half  a 
century  later ; but  from  1603  a commence- 
ment was  made.  In  the  following  year  a 


fair  was  held,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  regular 
markets  were  established,  and  a market- 
house  built,  and  then  the  charter  was 
obtained.  In  1685  the  population  had  risen 
to  2,000,  and  in  1689  the  bridge  over  the  river, 
afterwards  called  the  “ long  bridge,”  was  at 
last  built  where  the  Queen’s  Bridge  now 
stands,  and  Belfast  was  finally  launched  on 
an  uninterrupted  career  of  prosperity  which 
has  ever  since  increased  in  a geometrical 
progression.  It  was  created  a city  by  Royal 
charter  in  1888,  and  is  proud  of  the  title  of 
Lord  Mayor,  conferred  upon  the  chief  magis- 
trate in  1892. 

The  city  proper  stands  on  the  left  bank  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Lagan,  where  it  flows 
into  the  deep  bay  called  Belfast  Lough  ; but 
the  extensive  suburbs  on  the  right  bank 
really  form  part  of  it.  The  ground  on  both 
banks  is  low  and  level  for  some  distance  and 
makes  an  ideal  site  for  the  formation  of 
docks,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  has  been 
made  the  most  of ; the  Belfast  shipbuilding 
yards  being  some  of  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  a very  large  area  being  given  up  to 
quays,  sheds,  and  warehouses  connected 
with  the  shipping  trade.  There  are,  how- 
ever, ridges  of  hill  on  the  west  and  south- 
west over  which  the  city  extends.  The 
streets  [in  the  heart  of  the  town,  the  chief 
business  part,  are  broad,  well  paved,  clean, 
and  bordered  by  handsome,  lofty,  and  sub- 
stantial buildings  ; but  all  round  this  there  is 
a broad  band  of  poorer  districts,  in  which 
the  buildings  are  chiefly  small  dwellings  and 
shops  with  an  occasional  large  factory,  and 
where  even  the  places  of  worship  are 
rarely  of  much  architectural  interest.  The 
thoroughfares  even  in  these  parts  are  broad, 
but  the  paving,  both  of  the  carriage-ways 
and  footways,  is  generally  composed  of 
pebbles,  and  is  trying  to  the  feet  and, 
one  would  suppose,  difficult  to  keep  clean. 
Beyond  this  band,  on  the  north  west  and 
from  east  to  west  in  the  south,  are  streets 
of  villas,  many  of  them  modern,  which 
increase  in  size  and  importance  as  the  city  is 


left  behind  ; and  standing  among  them 
are  some  of  the  chief  buildings  of  archi- 
tectural importance  that  Belfast  possesses. 
Besides  the  paving  of  the  second-rate 
streets,  and  the  lighting,  which  is  nowhere 
very  good,  but  which  will  no  doubt  be  im- 
proved now  that  the  electric  light  is  to  be 
adopted,  the  nomenclature  of  the  streets 
seems  to  require  a little  attention.  To  have 
two  main  streets  in  different  parts  of  the  town 
called  Victoria-street  and  Great  Victoria- 
street  is  as  confusing  as  the  similar  case  of 
Victoria-street  and  Oueen  Victoria-street  in 
London  ; Donegall-street  divorced  from 
Donegall-place  and  Donegall-square,  and  all 
of  them  from  Donegall-pass  and  Donegall- 
road,  is  worse.  It  is  a pity  even  to  have 
a College-gardens  by  Queen’s  College  while 
College  - street  and  College  - square  are 
near  the  old  Academical  Institution.  There 
is  perhaps  less  to  be  said  against  dividing 
up  streets  into  very  short  sections  called  by 
different  names ; or,  at  any  rate,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  ; but  it  is 
very  confusing  to  strangers,  and  seems 
carried  to  excess  in  Belfast.  If  it  cannot  be 
helped,  the  authorities  might  at  least  be  very 
careful  to  put  up  the  names  at  all  points 
where  there  is  a change  and  at  all  corners— a 
thing  which  seems  to  be  done  in  but  a half- 
hearted way  in  the  commercial  capital  of 
Ireland. 

A very  great  deal  of  building  is  going  on, 
both  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  it  is 
extending  in  almost  every  direction,  and  in 
the  centre,  which  is  being  rapidly  rebuilt. 
The  local  stone  does  not  weather  well,  and 
many  of  the  older  buildings  are  faced  with 
stucco,  while  even  the  stone  ones  have 
very  generally  been  painted.  Most  of  the 
new  work  is  being  done  in  red  brick, 
frequently  with  red  sandstone  dressings,  and 
generally  with  blue  or  purple  slate  roofs  ; a 
combination  which  fashion  or  circum- 
stances no  doubt  force  upon  the  architects, 
but  which  we  do  not  think  any  skill 
on  their  part  could  make  satisfactory. 
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A peculiarity  of  the  town,  architecturally,  is 
the  comparativ  ely  frequent  adoption  in  large 
buildings  of  a style  resembling  Italian  Gothic 
of  the  heavier  Tuscan  type,  but  in  several  | 
cases  with  round  arches.  Another  marked,  j 
and  altogether  excellent,  peculiarity  is  the  1 
almost  universal  raising  of  the  ground  floor 
of  all  important  buildings  to  a considerable  j 
height  above  the  street  level,  thus  adding  j 
dignity  to  the  structure  and  giving  oppor-  j 
tunity  for  a well-lighted  basement.  This 
very  likely  originated  in  the  nature  of  ground  ! 
near  the  river,  where  any  deep  excavation 
for  a basement  would  be  liable  to  be  flooded  ; 
but  however  it  arose,  it  is  a good  feature. 

On  approaching  Belfast  from  the  sea,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  objects  the  stranger 
sees  while  passing  the  docks  on  his  way  to 
the  landing-stage  is  the  spire  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  most  effective 
feature  of  a small  building  in  the  Italian 
Romanesque  style  with  rather  incongruous 
Early  French  details.  It  consists  only  of  a 
.nave  of  four  bays,  covered  by  a wooden 
barrel  ceiling,  separated  by  composite  pillars 
with  grey  granite  shafts  from  narrow  aisles, 
and  a shallow  sanctuary  and  flanking  chapels. 
The  entrance  end  and  tower,  which  face  the 
north,  are  built  of  a drab  stone  with  red 
stone  quoins  and  dressings,  which  time  and 
dirt  have  reduced  to  almost  the  same  colour  ; 
the  way  in  which  the  lofty  upper  part  of  the 
tower,  which  is  broader  than  it  is  deep,  rises 
from  the  gable  and  changes  to  the  spire  form 
is,  however,  exceedingly  well  managed,  and 
produces  a striking  effect.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  Clarendon  Dock  are  the  Harbour  Board 
offices  (fig.  i),  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn,  a large, 
well-massed  Renaissance  building,  with  some 
■ strong  features  and  good,  ordinary  detail. 
It  is  mainly  two  storied,  but  the  blocks  form- 
ing the  wings  of  the  main  front  have  attics 
with  a good  deal  of  character.  The  broad, 
deep  portico,  of  the  Ionic  order  (see  litho- 
graph), projecting  on  the  ground  story  be- 
yond the  wings,  and  stopped  by  solid 
masonry,  is  also  a success.  At  the  back  of 
the  building  is  a small  clock-tower,  with  an 
elegant  little  octagonal  belfry,  which,  like 
the  spire  of  St.  Joseph's,  is  conspicuous 
from  the  river  and  docks.  At  the  top 
of  Corporation-square  is  another  build- 
ing by  the  same  architect,  the  Sinclair 


Seamen's  church  (see  lithograph),  a very  inte- 
resting and  learned  study  in  Early  Italian 
Gothic,  which  shows  the  style  as  applied  to  j 
a modern  building  to  advantage.  The  main 
gable  is  divided  up  by  the  characteristic  j 
pilaster  strips  running  up  into  the  raking 
corbel  table  with  its  dentil  cornice,  and  is  j 
pierced  by  the  usual  large  traceried  rose . 
window  and  two  smaller  eyes.  The  lofty  | 
and  well-proportioned  tower,  detached  but  j 
for  the  porch,  with  its  plain  shaft  and  very  j 
open  belfry,  is  also  thoroughly  in  keeping,  j 
and  the  only  feature  that  seems  question- 
able is  the  range  of  little  round-headed 
windows  in  the  lower  part  of  the  main  front ; 
they,  however,  are  no  doubt  wanted  for 
light ; though  why  the  brick  ring  round  them 
was  introduced  in  the  midst  of  the  stone- 
work we  do  not  quite  understand  ; possibly 
it  was  for  the  colour,  but  it  looks  cheap  and 
out  of  place.  The  front  of  the  Sailors' 
Home,  also  by  Mr.  Lynn,  which  is  close  by 
in  Corporation-street,  is  of  stone,  in  the ! 
Early  English  style,  and  has  an  absolutely 
flat  face  pierced  with  narrow  slit  windows, 
which  give  it  a great  deal  of  character, 
though  of  an  unattractive,  not  to  say  forbid- 
ding, kind  that  seems  highly  inappropriate.  | 
One  has  seen  a similar  stern  and  ascetic j 
appearance  affected  by  convents  and  clergy- 
houses,  but  it  seems  a great  and  an  un-  J 
accountable  mistake  in  a building  of  this 
kind. 

The  buildings  facing  Donegall  Quay, 
between  Corporation-square  and  the  Custom 
House,  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
treme ugliness.  But  the  Custom  House,  a 
composition  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Lanyon’s, 
atones  for  them  to  a very  great  extent.  It  is  a 
broadly-designed  Italian  Renaissance  building  j 
raised  on  a rough  basement,  which,  on  the  west 
side,  supports  a spacious  courtyard  reached 
by  a broad  flight  of  steps,  an  expedient  that  1 
has  an  astonishingly  dignified  effect.  The 
deeply  recessed  vaulted  porch  facing  the 
quay  is  perhaps  the  earliest  example  of  this 
favourite  and  very  charming  feature  in  Bel- 
fast public  buildings.  The  almost  excessive 
care  taken  to  emphasise  the  windows  in  the 
middle  on  all  faces  is  noticeable  ; on  the 
I north  and  south  it  is  done  neatly  and  judi- 
ciously, but  the  arched  heads  and  enrichment 
I on  the  east  and  west  fronts  have  produced  a 


weak  effect  that  rather  defeats  its  own  end. 
The  details  throughout,  though  refined,  lack 
boldness.  The  Albert  Memorial  Clock  tower, 
which  stands  near  the  Custom  House,  facing 
the  bottom  of  High-street,  was  erected  in 
1865  from  the  design  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Barr,  and 
is  about  140  ft.  high.  The  strong  vertical 
lines  of  the  solid  looking  shaft,  the  broad 
spreading  base,  and  light  open  lantern,  as 
well  as  the  treatment,  always  difficult,  of  the 
clock  stage,  are  excellent.  Perhaps,  the 
vertical  part  of  the  lantern  might  have  been 
a little  shorter,  or  it  might  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  finials  by  flying  buttresses 
with  advantage,  but  that  is  all  one  need  say. 
The  statue  of  the  prince  under  the  canopy  on 
the  west  face  is  well  executed,  though  its 
position  on  a corbel  40  ft.  from  the  ground 
might,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  as  undignified 
by  the  hypercritical.  The  material  of  which 
the  tower  is  built  is  a coarse  reddish  sand- 
stone, and  the  architectural  details  are  of  the 
heavy  Early  French  Gothic  type  fashionable  at 
the  time.  The  Northern  Bank  (see  lithograph), 
the  long  south  flank  of  which  faces  the  memo- 
rial, is  another  old-fashioned  Classic  building 
by  Sir  Charles  Lanyon,  who  has  made  good 
use  of  the  rare  opportunity  which  a building 
of  one  lofty  story  gives  an  architect.  The 
treatment  is  bolder  than  at  the  Custom ; 
House,  and  in  that  sense  more  satisfactory  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  though/  the 
windows  are  of  ordinary  size,  they  are  them-i 
selves  cleverly  made  the  main  features  in  a 
composition  which  depends  for  much  of  its 
effect  on  large  parts.  The  building  is  set: 
upon  a grey  granite  plinth,  but  the  upper1 
portion  has  lost  all  charm  of  surface  and 
been  made  to  look  common  and  poor  by 
being  painted.  St.  George's  Church,  near  the 
bottom  of  High-street,  is  only  noticeable  for  a 
deep  tetrastyle  portico  of  the  Corinthian  order 
I which  bears  under  the  pediment  the  arms  of 
■ the  sees  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  which  is 
. said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Earl  of 
j Bristol’s  palace  at  Ballyscullion  on  Lough 
Beg.  A little  higher  up  on  the  other  side  is 
the  National  Bank,  a new  building  designed 
by  Mr.  W.  Batt,  and  faced  with  buff  terra- 
! cotta  and  dark  red  bricks.  It  is  lofty  and 
I full  of  small  detail ; some  of  the  terra-cotta 
! modelling  is  good,  especially  that  under  the; 
I corbels  of  the  flanking  turrets,  but  a good: 


deal  of  it  is  wasted  by  being  scattered  in 
little  panels.  The  best  parts  of  the  com- 
position are  the  two  doorways  and  their  rich 
wrought-iron  gates  which,  though  rather 
over-full,  are  nevertheless  very  well  designed. 
The  building,  generally,  is  over-elaborated, 
but  is  striking  both  in  colour  and  outline. 
The  front  of  the  North  British  and  Mercan- 
tile Insurance  Company’s  premises,  opposite, 
has  some  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
Flemish  Gothic,  such  as  crow’s  foot  gables 
and  shallow  foliated  surface  arches  within 
which  the  windows  are  set ; but  the  details 
are  rather  French  than  Flemish,  and  a 
mixture  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance.  There 
is  an  ironmonger’s  shop  a little  farther  on, 
on  the  same  side,  which  has  a new,  simple, 
and  rather  pleasing  red  sandstone  front. 
There  is  a large  draper’s  shop  at  the  corner  of 
Bridge-street,  which  might  have  been  a success 
but  for  the  material  with  which  it  is  faced 
and  an  aggressive  and  ill-thought-out  turret 
on  the  angle.  The  architectural  features  are 
of  red  concrete  or  similar  material,  and  the 
surfaces  between  are  cemented ; the  effect 
is  i.fpst  unpleasant,  although  the  contours  of 
the  3/ched  recesses,  with  their  bay  windows 
and  gables,  are  good,  and  the  idea  under- 
lying the  composition  clever.  Messrs. 
Sawyer's  new  premises  in  Castle-place,  by 
Mr.  S.  Stephenson,  have  an  important, 
broadly-designed  red  sandstone  front,  which 
is  simple  and  satisfactory  from  an  architec- 
tural point  of  view.  The  older  building 
occupied  by  the  Scottish  Widows’  Insurance 
Company,  at  the  corner  of  Lombard-street,  is 
in  the  early  French  Renaissance  style,  with  a 
small  pilaster  order  to  each  story,  and 
dormers  which  have  steep  gables  and  high, 
richly-carved  pinnacles.  As  far  as  the 
general  composition  and  main  features  are 
concerned,  the  architecture  is  both  correct 
and  pleasing,  but  it  is  spoiled  by  coarse 
detail,  especially  in  the  carving,  and  by  lack 
of  sufficient  depth  in  the  characteristic 
cockleshell  cornice.  The  Ulster  Club,  near 
the  top  of  the  street,  is  a plain  little  old- 
fashioned  building,  with  a painted  front  on 


which  are  a broad,  round  bay  window,  and  a 
rich  frieze  and  cornice  ; not  a very  remark- 
able building,  but  suggestive  of  repose  and 
comfort.  The  lofty  new  red-brick  front  of  a 
grocer’s  shop,  opposite  (by  Messrs.  Phillips 
& Son),  makes  a pleasant  note  of  colour  in  a 
drab  street,  and  is  not  without  merit  as  a 
piece  of  architecture. 

In  the  Cornmarket,  near  the  corner  of 
which  someone’s  exuberant  fancy  has  led 
to  the  erection  of  one  of  the  wildest  and, 
architecturally  speaking,  least  respectable 
house  fronts  in  Belfast,  is  one  stone  build- 
ing of  three  lofty  [stories  that  is  noticeably 
better  than  its  neighbours,  and,  next  to  it, 
one  which,  though  of  no  merit  as  a design, 
illustrates  the  delightful  colour-effect  of  salt- 
glazed  bricks.  Mooney’s  cafe,  in  Arthur- 
square,  by  Messrs.  Watt  & Tulloch,  is  a 
plain,  ordinary  red  brick  building  in  the 
upper  part,  without  much  character,  and 
erected  on  a long,  rather  quick  curve ; the 
ground  story,  however,  is  pleasing  ; the 
windows  are  very  large,  excessively  so  for 
effect,  but  they  are  separated  by  piers  built 
of  a quiet  blue- green  glazed  brick  with 
Ionic  caps  of  a golden-brown  faience,  and 
the  walnut  woodwork  is  well  and  architec- 
turally treated.  It  is  difficult  to  find  much 
good  to  say  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  opposite, 
with  its  medley  of  arcades  and  medallions. 
Style  it  has,  no  doubt,  in  its  way,  but  it  is 
the  kind  of  style  too  much  affected  by  some 
theatres,  which  seems  to  consist  either  in  a 
deliberate  ignoring  of  all  styles  or  a per- 
verse attempt  to  jumble  them  all  together — 
one  hardly  knows  which.  It  is  a sensible 
relief  to  turn  down  Arthur-street,  and  look 
at  the  simple  and  substantial  grey  granite 
front  of  Messrs.  Dunville’s  premises,  designed 
by  Mr.  V.  Craig.  This  is  a two-storied  build- 
ing, similar  to  one  of  the  Florentine  palaces  ; 
the  pediment  seems  to  want  an  excuse  for  its 
existence  in  the  shape  of  breaks  in  the  front ; 
the  upper  cornice  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
bolder  with  advantage  and  the  lower  one 
simpler ; but  it  is  good  work,  and  seems 
rather  lost  in  a little-frequented  street.  It  is 


worthy  of  remark  that  in  this,  as  in  several 
other  cases  in  Belfast,  the  architect  has  had 
the  good  taste  to  leave  the  granite  un- 
polished. 

Donegall-place,  wide  and  straight,  and 
bordered  by  the  best  shops,  is  now  the 
Regent-street  of  Belfast,  as  it  was  once  its 
Park-lane.  But  its  painted  stucco  architec- 
ture, though  less  monotonous,  is  no  more 
interesting  than  that  of  Regent-street.  The 
best  old  houses  are  two  or  three  dating  from 
the  Greek  revival  period,  one  of  which  is  at 
the  corner  of  Castle-place,  and  another  next 
to  the  Imperial  Hotel.  The  sober  grey- 
granite  front  of  the  branch  office  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  with  its  solid  dignity,  is  a relief 
to  the  tawdriness  of  the  other  old  work.  On 
the  north  side  of  Donegall-square,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  " White  Linen  ” Hall,  a commence- 
ment is  being  made  with  the  erection  of  the 
new  Municipal  Buildings  from  the  clever 
and  dignified  design  with  which  Messrs. 
Thomas  & Son,  the  architects,  won  the 
recent  competition.*  In  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  square  a lofty  new  white  stone 
building,  which  promises  to  be  an  architec- 
tural success,  is  being  erected  by  Messrs. 
Young  & Mackenzie  for  the  Scottish  Provi- 
dent Institution  (see  lithograph).  It  is  a 
Renaissance  design,  five  stories  high,  of  which 
two  are  treated  as  a stylobate  supporting  an 
order  of  three  quarter  columns  which  run 
through  the  remaining  threp.  The  simple 
little  red  stone  structure  opposite,  called 
Donegall-square  Buildings,  is  also  attractive. 
The  principal  erection  in  the  south-east  cor- 
ner is  Messrs.  Richardson  & Owden’s  offices, 
a great,  square  red  stone  block  of  five 
stories,  besides  attics,  by  Messrs.  Lanyon, 
Lynn,  & Lanyon  (see  lithograph).  In 
general  it  is  an  essay— and  a successful  one 
— in  Florentine  Gothic,  carried  out  with  the 
characteristic  mouldings  and  carvings ; but 
there  is  Venetian  feeling  in  the  circles  intro- 
duced into  the  spandrels  of  the  arches,  and 
particularly  in  the  way  in  which  the  middle 

* See  the  illustration  of  this  design  in  our  issue  of 
June  i2,  1897. 
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Fig.  3. — Tower  Buildings,  Onncau-avcnuc.  (Mr.  John  Lanyon.) 


windows  are  run  together  into  arcades.  In 
the  milder  climate  of  Venice  they  would 
probably  have  been’ open  loggias.  Passing 
by  the  great  hexastyle  Corinthian  portico  in 
painted  stucco,  which  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  south  side  of  the  square,  and  behind 
which  there  is  one  of  the  recessed  vaulted 
porches  already  referred  to,  one  finds,  at 
the  corner  of  May-street,  another,  though  less 
successful,  Florentine  Gothic  edifice  which 
belongs  to  the  Diocesan  Young  Men's 
Society.  It  is  faced  with  parti-coloured 
brickwork,  which  itself  is  out  of  keeping 
with  the  style,  and  the  pointed  segmental 
arches  of  the  lower  windows  and  one  main 
door  make  matters  worse.  The  cornice 
lacks  definition  and  the  balcony  over  the 
door  is  too  shallow  and  too  obviously  merely 
ornamental.  The  building  next  to  this,  the 
gymnasium  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
Young  Men's  Society,  an  old  painted  stone 
structure  in  Grecian  revival  style,  bears  a 
puzzling  inscription  which  calls  it  a memorial 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee  of  1887;  if  archi- 
tectural style  is  any  guide,  His  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third’s  Jubilee  of  1810  must  be 
meant  ; it  is  impossible  to  believe  it  dates 
from  very  much  later  than  that.  The  May- 
street  Presbyterian  Church  opposite  is 
chiefly  noticeable  for  the  excellent  red  bricks 
of  which  it  is  built  ; it  has  a Roman  Ionic 
portico  “ in  antis  with  very  well  executed 
capitals  to  the  columns,  and  a pretty  little 
attached  structure  at  the  side  ornamented 
with  a smaller  order  on  very  high  pedestals. 
In  May-street  there  are  a number  of  little 
old-fashioned  brick  houses,  the  doorways  of 
which  are,  like  many  in  Belfast,  a modification, 
peculiar  to  the  town,  of  a form  commonly 
used  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  They 
have,  flanking  the  door,  a pair  of  little 
columns — in  May-street  they  are  of  the 
Ionic  order — carrying  an  architrave,  but  no 
frieze  or  cornice,  with  a fanlight  over  it  ; the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  a thin  projecting 
moulding  under  an  elliptical  arch.  They  are 
pretty  features,  but  we  do  not  know  that 
either  the  omission  of  the  frieze  and  cornice 
or  the  elliptical  form  of  the  arch  is  any 
improvement  upon  the  more  usual  arrange- 
ment. In  Linen  Hall-street,  another  turning 
out  of  Donegall-square,  there  is  an  office 
building  that  has  a very  rich  Grecian  portico, 
and  looks  as  if  it  had  once  been  a chapel.  At 


Fig.  4. 


the  junction  of  Adelaide-place  with  Donegall- 
square  is  a large  warehouse  block  by  Mr.  J. 


Lanyon  (fig.  2),  with  some  character  in  its 
treatment. 

Bedford-street  is  mainly  a street  of  large 
warehouses,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous, 
since  they  are  faced  with  stone  and  have 
some  architectural  character  while  the  rest 
are  plain  white  brick  structures,  are  No.  3 
and  the  one  next  it  on  the  west.  The  latter 
is  very  florid,  and  a good  deal  of  the  work  is 
in  questionable  taste,  but  the  other  is  excel- 
lent. It  is  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  ol 
two  rusticated  stories  forming  a basement, 
and  two  above  them  brought  together  by 
piers  between  the  windows,  the  piers  being 
connected  by  arches  at  the  top,  and  sur-i 
mounted  by  a plain,  boldly-projecting  con 
nice  carried  on  deep  corbels ; but  such 
simplicity  is  appropriate,  and  the  architec- 
tural proportions  and  details  of  the  work  are 
unexceptionable.  The  celebrated  Ulster 

Hall,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  is  an  old 
painted,  Renaissance  building  of  no  greal 
merit.  The  little  red  sandstone  Gothic 
drinking-fountain  at  'the  corner  of  Ormeau 
avenue  marks  the  beginning  of  a region 
of  new,  dark  red  brick  buildings,; 

mostly  large  warehouses,  with  very  slight! 
architectural  pretensions,  and  rather  disma; 
in  appearance,  an  effect  that  is  not  mitigated 
by  the  almost  universal  use  of  black  pointing 
and  the  occasional  substitution  of  that  trulj 
horrible  material,  red  concrete,  for  stow^  ii 
the  dressings.  Even  red  stone  is  a rifistakd 
with  these  dark -red  bricks  ; the  want  of 
little  colour  relief  becomes  quite  depressing! 
The  most  striking  building  in  the  avenue  ii 
a great  block  of  warehouses,  containing  alsc 
the  new  White  Linen  Hall,  which  has  squarn 
angle  towers  set  diagonally,  and  was  built,  wt 
believe,  by  Mr.  John  Lanyon  (fig.  3).  We  have 
heard  that  it  cost  as  little  as  threepence  half 
penny  a foot,  but  that  sounds  like  a fairj 
tale.  It  rather  dwarfs  the  little  public  bathn 
next  to  it  for  which  Messrs.  Watt  & Tulloch 
are  probably  responsible.  The  large  ole! 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  one  of  the  streetfi 
leading  out  of  Ormeau-avenue,  is  a well- 
balanced  composition  with  a good  deal  o 
breadth  and  dignity,  but  its  “ churchwarden  \ 
Gothic  style  deprives  it  of  beauty  or  distinc-iJ 
tion.  In  the  Old  Dublin-road  the  Salvatiom 
Army  Hall,  by  Mr.  V.  Craig,  is  the  only! 
building  that  calls  for  notice.  It  is  not  urn 
attractive  as  a whole,  but  it  reminds  one  21 
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little  of  the  Swedish  statesman  who  was 
reported  in  one  of  the  papers  lately  to  have 
appeared  at  a State  function  in  a military 
uniform  surmounted  by  the  black  silk  hat  of 
a civilian  ; that  is  to  say  its  classic  cornice 
and  “Queen  Anne ’’gables  do  not  seem  to 
be  very  suitably  set  off  by  the  battlemented 
turret  with  its  Gothic  mouldings  and  gro- 
tesque gargoyles.  Conspicuously  placed 
and  close  to  each  other,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  University-road,  are  three  churches, 
belonging  respectively  to  the  Presby- 
terians, Moravians,  and  Methodists.  The 
first  is  much  the  best  architecturally,  and 
has  a remarkable  and  beautiful  tower, 
almost  half  the  height  of  which  is  taken  up 
with  an  open  belfry  stage  of  high,  narrow 
lights,  crowned  with  a steep  hipped  roof,  the 
'lower  part  being  quite  plain  (fig.  4).  The 
-church  is  built  of  grey  rubble,  with  red  ashlar 
■dressings,  and  is  in  the  Early  English  style, 
learnedly  and  consistently  carried  out,  with 

• due  consideration  for  that  depth  and 
solidity  of  aspect  necessary  to  obtain  a good 
'result,  but  too  often  forgotten.  The  Method- 
ists’  building  is  a large  red  brick  one  with 
'blftfck  and  white  bands,  relieved  also  by  a 
'little  stonework,  and  has  a tower  which 
somewhat  resembles  an  Italian  mediaeval 
campanile.  The  Moravian  church  is  much 
smaller,  and  has  only  a little  octagonal 
turret,  rather  spoiled  by  a too  heavy  cornice 
-at  the  base  of  the  spire.  The  materials  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  the  later  Gothic  detail  is  on  the  whole 
quite  as  good.  To  the  north  of  the  Lisburn- 
road  are  the  fever  hospital  and  the  union 
workhouse,  both  dark,  depressing-looking 
rubble  stone  buildings  of  late  Gothic  cha- 
racter, having  gables  and  square-headed 
'windows,  with  hood  moulds  and  wooden  mul- 
dions.  The  part  of  the  workhouse  facing  the 
•entrance  gates  is  painted  black,  perhaps  to 
render  it  still  less  attractive.  It  is  a sad 
•contrast  to  the  row  of  sweet  old-fashioned 
red  brick  houses  opposite,  called  Royal- 
■terrace,  with  their  characteristic  Classic 
doorways.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute, 
inext  to  the  workhouse,  a building  of  the 


late  Sir  Charles  Lanyon's,  is  a formally 
grouped,  long,  low  edifice,  with  a high 
central  lantern  and  a number  of  well  placed 
and  well  • formed  gables,  the  Elizabethan 
character  of  which,  however,  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  other  details  which  are 
all  Gothic.  The  new  “ McArthur  Hall,” 
by  Sir  Thos.  Deane  & Son,  a large  new 
building  for  lady  students,  in  connexion 
with  the  Methodist  College  and  almost 
opposite  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  t Institute, 
admirably  illustrates  the  advance  that  archi- 
tecture has  made  since  the  latter  was  built. 
It  is  similar  in  style,  and  its  purpose  is 
sufficiently  like  for  the  contrast  to  be 
striking  ; but  instead  of  a hard  and  formal 
composition,  and  what  maybe  called  regula- 
tion features  and  mouldings  which,  however 
consistent  in  style,  are  not  always  so  in 
scale  or  position,  we  have  a really  beautiful 
edifice,  most  picturesquely  grouped  and  with 
delightfully  interesting  details  which,  with- 
out being  less  in  keeping  with  the  style,  are 
often  original  and  always  appropriate  to 
their  positions,  and  in  scale  with  their 
surroundings.  The  Methodist  College  itself 
is  again  an  older  building  and  in  the  early 
Gothic  style,  which  never  seems  quite 
suited  to  such  a purpose  or  to  execution  in 
brick. 

All  Souls’  Unitarian  Church,  in  Elm  wood- 
avenue,  between  the  Lisburn  and  University- 
roads,  is  a gem  of  modern  ecclesiastical 
Gothic  architecture,  not  only  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  Belfast,  but  one  of  the  best  small 
modern  churches  we  remember  to  have 
seen  anywhere.  Mr.  Plank  is  the  archi- 
tect. It  is  a rough  rubble  building, 
with  ashlar  dressings  and  green  slate  roofs, 
late  fourteenth  century  in  style,  consisting  of 
nave  and  chancel  under  one  roof,  with  aisles 
and  clearstory,  a low  broad  tower  and  spire, 
and  a wooden  porch.  The  squat  tower,  with  1 
its  rich  and  original  belfry  stage,  is  especially 
charming,  but  the  whole  is  carried  out  with  1 
rare  taste  and  skill.  The  Elmwood  Presby- 
terian Church,  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  I 
street,  is  a curious,  original,  and  not  altogether 
ineffective  building,  but  it  is  rather  difficult 


: to  imagine  what  style  the  architect  had  in  his 
mind  when  he  designed  it.  The  well-known 
Queen’s  College  (see  lithograph),  by  Sir  Chas. 
I Lanyon,  stands  almost  opposite  this  church. 
Though  scarcely  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
fastidious  architectural  critic  of  the  present 
day,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  exceptionally  good 
piece  of  work  for  its  time,  not  unworthy  even 
to  rank  with  Scott’s  Glasgow  University — or 
the  original  part  of  it — which  it  is  not  unlike 
in  character  and  general  disposition,  though 
not  so  large,  and  built  mainly  of  brick.  The 
central  tower  is  cleverly  supported  by 
secondary  ones  on  the  inside  angles  of  the 
projecting  wings,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
latter  are  much  more  pleasing,  the  height  of 
the  other  causing  it  to  look  thin  ; a fault 
common  to  many  similar  towers  of  the  same 
period,  as  is  also  the  excessive  height  and 
tenuity  of  the  buttresses  and  pinnacles.  The 
gables  that  flank  the  main  tower,* *  the  pro- 
jecting oriel  over  the  entrance,  and  the  two- 
storied  bays  on  the  smaller  towers,  are  all 
well  conceived,  as  are  also  the  long  ranges 
of  high  square-headed  windows.  The  details 
are  good  for  the  period,  though  the  forms  of 
gables  and  battlements,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
buttresses  and  pinnacles,  leave  something  to 
be  desired.  The  building  stands  well,  with 
broad,  well-kept  lawns  in  front  of  it,  and  is 
not  unworthy  of  its  reputation.  The  detached 
red  and  black  brick  building  to  the  north,  in 
early  Gothic  style,  which  at  first  sight  looks 
like  the  chapel,  is  the  library,  and  is  a later 
addition  by  Messrs.  Lanyon,  Lynn,  & Lanyon, 
and,  though  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
original,  is  certainly  not  equal  to  it.  The  still 
later  buildings  to  the  east  are  plain  and  un- 
pretentious compositions  in  late  Domestic 
Gothic,  with  gable  ends  and  simple  square- 
headed mullioned  windows  ; the  best  is  the 
house  at  the  north  - east  corner.  Com- 


* These  are  not  shown  in  the  illustration,  which  is  from 
a water-colour  drawing  apparently  made  before  the  build- 
ing was  erected,  and  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Lanyon  (the  son  of 
the  architect).  The  gables  referred  to  are  introduced  as 
projections  in  the  second,  bay  on'  each  side  of  the  central 
tower,  and  are  a great  improvement  to  the  composition. 
In  other  respects  the  drawing  represents  the  building  as 
carried  out. 
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paring  those  in  which  white  stone  is  used 
for  the  dressings  with  those  that  have  red, 
the  case  for  the  former  is  easily  seen  to  be 
overwhelmingly  strong.  In  the  whole  group, 
too,  the  colour  discord  between  the  red  brick 
and  the  blue  slate  roofs  is  so  marked  that 
the  veriest  philistine  must  notice  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  pointed  out.  The  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege (see  lithograph),  which  stands  to  the 
east  of  Queen’s  College,  and  is  also  by  Sir 
Charles  Lanyon,  is,  with  its  four  great  Doric 
columns  and  raised  centre,  quite  as  impres- 
sive a building  in  its  way,  and  notwithstand- 
ing its  much  smaller  size,  as  the  other.  It  is 
perhaps  a little  spoiled  by  the  over  elabora- 
tion of  the  rustications  round  the  ground 
floor  windows,  which  consequently  seem  to 
want  scale  and  boldness  ; but  the  simplicity 
and  massiveness  of  the  rest,  the  deep  re- 
cessed porch  and  carefully  treated  centre,  are 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  It  is  a pity  that  the  later  addi- 
tions, by  Mr.  John  Lanyon,  are  not  equally 
good.  South  of  the  colleges  are  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens,  a well-kept  and  picturesque 
public  park,  and  beyond  them  an  old  neglected 
graveyard.  And  to  the  south-west  is  an  ex- 
tensive new  quarter  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  villas  and  small  houses  of  no  architectural 
interest,  a wilderness  of  red  brick  of  which 
the  eye  wearies  until  it  is  ready  to  welcome 
as  a relief  the  worst  and  weakest  of  sham 
half-timber  gables.  Before  returning  towards 
the  middle  of  the  town  one  may  just  notice 
that  in  Rugby-avenue  there  is  a plain  and 
unassuming  new  brick  Gothic  church  by 
Messrs.  Young  & Mackenzie  (see  lithograph), 
and  in  Fitzroy-avenue  an  over  ornate  one  in 
rough  rubble  stonework,  which,  however,  has 
a broad  end  gable  of  pleasing  proportions. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  station  in  Great  Victoria-street  was 
designed  by  Sir  Charles  Lanyon,  but  we 
think  there  must  be  some  mistake : it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  built  the  Northern 
Counties  station  in  York-street,  but  although 
the  other  forms  a dignified  and  well-balanced 
group,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
architect  of  the  Custom  House,  the  old 
Northern  Bank,  and  the  Presbyterian  College 
can  have  been  guilty  of  using  the  coarse, 
mongrel  details  of  the  Great  Northern 
terminus.  Even  if  the  details  could  be 
forgotten,  it  would  not  now  be  an  ornamental 
structure  ; for  its  chief  beauty,  its  spacious, 
projecting  Doric  portico,  has  been  built  up 
and  a great  ugly  iron  and  glass  cab  shelter 
added  in  front  of  it.  Such  things  must  no 
doubt  be  done,  or  at  any  rate  they  will  be 
done,  when  public  convenience  demands 
them,  and  so  long  as  public  taste  is  not 
thereby  offended;  but  it  is  obvious  there 
must  be  something  wrong  somewhere  when 
buildings  of  all  kinds  are  treated  in  this  way 
and  no  one  sees  any  objection  except  a few 
experts.  Is  it  the  experts  or  the  rest  of 
the  world  who  are  wrong  ? Almost  next 
door  to  the  station  is  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  a grotesque,  new,  red  brick  erection, 
with  bright  yellow  stone  dressings.  Judging 
by  two  turrets  surmounted  by  onion-shaped 
domes,  the  effort  apparently  made  to  escape 
from  all  known  architectural  forms  is  pos- 
sibly intended  to  suggest  something  Oriental. 
It  is  certainly  bizarre  enough  to  force  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  all  passers-by ; which, 
again,  is  perhaps  what  was  chiefly  wanted’. 
Apart  from  some  old  churches  with  classic 
porticoes,  of  which  the  Fisherwick  Presby- 
terian Church  is  the  most  important,  there  is 
nothing  of  any  architectural  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  College-square  but  the 
Royal  Academical  Institution  itself,  and  it 
would  be  gross  flattery  to  call  that  inte- 
resting, except  as  an  example  of  the  in- 
genuity with  which  our  predecessors  could 
give  a little  architectural  dignity  to  a building 
at  very  small  cost.  The  structure  is  a large 
rectangular  brick  one,  with  no  ornaments  but 
a few  vertical  strips  of  stucco  dividing  it  into 
unequal  sections,  and  carrying  a plain  stucco 
entablature.  It  stands  in  an  extensive  en- 
closure, and  the  land  must  shortly  become, 
if  it  is  not  already,  exceedingly  valuable ; 
which  now  makes  its  poverty-stricken  ap- 
pearance the  more  remarkable.  With  regard 


to  the  Cooke  statue  in  front  of  this  building, 
one  cannot  but  notice  that  the  polished  red 
granite  pedestal  is  a mistake,  its  colour  and 
sparkle  tending  too  much  to  draw  the  eye  to 
itself  and  away  from  the  figure.  In  Wel- 
lington-place  and  the  south  part  of  Oueen- 
street  there  are  several  newbuildings,  all,  by- 
the-bye,  faced  with  red  brick,  of  which  the 
most  noticeable  is  the  premises  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  by  Messrs. 
Young  & Mackenzie — a lofty  block  flanked 
by  a picturesque  octagonal  turret,  and  sur- 
mounted by  one  large  gable  and  two  smaller 
ones,  which  are  blank,  and  the  purpose  of 
which  it  is  rather  hard  to  understand.  If 
they  could  have  been  omitted,  and  the  larger 
gable  put  at  the  other  end  to  balance  the 
turret,  the  composition  would  have  been  a 
much  more  satisfactory  one  ; failing  that,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  do  without  gables. 
The  only  building  of  interest  in  the  northern 
part  of  Queen-street  is  the  Working  Men’s 
Institute,  at  the  corner  of  Castle-street.  It 
is  a square  red  brick  edifice,  with  a superficial 
resemblance  to  an  Italian  Gothic  palace  in 
its  ranges  of  heavy,  pointed  arched,  windows, 
in  the  way  in  which  they  run  together  into 
arcades  in  the  lower  stories,  and  in  the 
balcony  in  front  of  the  middle  window  on 
the  first  floor.  But  a closer  attention  to 
detail  was  wanted  to  make  either  a satis- 
factory imitation  of  the  model  or  an  excellent 
piece  of  architecture,  The  carved  ornaments 
of  the  doorway  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Chapel-lane  are  worth  looking  at, 
and  it  is  worth  while  also  to  make  an 
excursion  from  this  point  to  see  St.  Peter's 
Church  in  the  poor  neighbourhood  about 
the  Falls-road.  It  is  an  ambitious  build- 
ing. by  Mr.  A.  Jackson,  in  the  earlier 
Decorated  Gothic,  with  occasional  lapses 
into  the  later  Decorated  in  the  window 
tracery.  Externally,  it  has  the  look  of  a 
very  small  cathedral,  with  its  two  western 
towers  and  spires,  its  double  doorway,  large 
seven-light  window  in  the  gable,  and  its 
group  of  attached  buildings  at  the  east  end. 
Inside,  one  finds  it  to  consist  of  a nave  and 
chancel,  under  one  roof,  with  aisles  and  a 
polygonal  apse.  It  is  satisfactorily,  if  not 
actually  well  decorated  in  colour,  and  has 
some  fairly  good  stained  glass  in  the  large 
apse  windows  and  a handsome  altar-piece. 
The  architectural  details,  too,  if  not  beyond 
criticism,  are  above  the  average.  The 
Townsend-street  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
same  part  of  the  town  is  worth  a visit  for  the 
sake  of  its  rich  and  effective  French  Roman- 
esque doorways. 

Castle-street  contains  nothing  of  architec- 
tural importance,  but  there  is  some  quiet 
dignity  about  the  plain  red  stone  part  of  the 
new  flank  of  Bank  Buildings.  Turning  into 
Royal  Avenue,  a modern  thoroughfare  formed 
through  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  the  old 
town,  the  first  building  on  the  left,  standing 
a little  back  in  a prominent  position  at  the 
broad  entrance  of  the  street,  is  the  Provincial 
Bank  of  Ireland.  It  is  a curious  composition 
that  pleases  almost  in  spite  of  one’s  better 
judgment.  It  may  be  described  as  a formal 
Classical  building,  with  features  that  are 
mainly  excellent  imitations  of  Romanesque 
work.  The  cornice,  however,  is  an  ordinary 
Classic  one,  with  an  Early  Gothic  enrichment 
in  the  pediment  and  parapets  that  are  more 
Gothic  than  anything  else.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  odd  jumble,  we  confess  to  finding  the 
general  effect  satisfactory.  The  Ulster 
Reform  Club,  which  comes  next,  has  a well 
designed  red  sandstone  lront  and  return, 
broken,  above  the  balcony  at  the  first-floor 
level,  by  a series  of  lofty  bays.  The  style  is 
that  new  version  of  the  Renaissance,  derived 
through  the  so-called  Queen  Anne,  by  dis- 
carding its  most  bizarre  features  and  its  very 
fine  mouldings  ; and  the  building  would  no 
doubt  be  a pleasing  one  if  it  were  not  spoiled 
by  a weak  turret  on  the  angle  which 
inevitably  attracts  the  eye  to  its  unworthy 
self.  The  narrow  front  of  the  workshops  for 
the  Industrious  Blind,  by  Mr.  G.  Ferguson, 
is  quiet,  well  composed,  and  well  detailed  up 
to  the  main  cornice,  above  which  it  falls  off 
and  comes  to  a rather  impotent  end.  The  new  | 
Post  Office,  for  which  the  Office  of  Works  is 


responsible,  we  find  a strikingly  satisfactory 
building,  considering  that  the  details  do  not 
show  much  knowledge,  and  that  round- 
headed  windows  are  unknown  in  the  style  in 
which,  presumably,  it  is  intended  to  be 
designed.  The  good  effect  is,  without  doubt, 
due  to  the  broad  wall  spaces,  the  grouping 
of  the  windows,  and  the  bold  machicolated 
cornice,  a boldness  well  carried  out  in  most 
of  the  other  features.  The  new  front  of  the 
offices  of  the  Water  Commission,  opposite, 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Fennell,  though  less 
markedly  original,  is  also  very  satisfactory. 
We  doubt  the  policy  of  introducing  grey 
granite  shafts  among  the  red  stonework,  and 
the  carved  ornament  is  rather  hard  and  liney, 
but  the  work  generally  is  excellent,  and  the 
projecting  balcony  an  especially  happy 
feature.  The  only  other  thing  in  this  part  of 
the  street  that  is  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
terra-cotta  detail  of  No.  72,  especially  of  the 
first-floor  windows,  in  designing  which  t^e 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  material 
have  evidently  been  wisely  considered.  In 
North-street,  on  both  sides  of  Royal-avenue, 
are  a number  of  new  blocks  of  offices  and 
commercial  buildings  (almost  all  faced  with 
red  brick),  which  are  favourable  examples  of 
their  class.  That  which  includes  Nos.  3S 
to  47  may  be  especially  mentioned. 
The  Avenue  Hall,  at  the  corner  cf 
Garfield-street,  though  very  plain,  is,  per- 
haps, even  better,  it  is  certainly  more 
refined.  There  are  only  two  buildings 
worthy  of  note  in  the  part  of  Royal 
Avenue  beyond  North-street,  namely,  the 
Northern  Branch  Bank  by  Mr.  John  Lanyon 
(see  lithograph)  and  the  Free  Library. 
The  former  exhibits  a rather  original  treat- 
ment of  a narrow  front  in  comparatively 
strict  old-fashioned  Renaissance  style.  Its 
marked  features  are  two  narrow  end  pavilions 
with  little  open  loggias  at  the  top  and  pro- 
jecting square  oriels  which  have  probably  a 
German  origin.  The  pavilions  are  connected 
by  a solid  entablature  carried  on  two  Ionic 
three-quarter  columns.  The  ground-floor 
windows  are  filled  with  well-designed  iron 
grilles,  and  the  building  is  remarkable  lor 
the  care  with  which  the  scale  is  kept 
throughout  a rather  complicated  composi- 
tion. The  Free  Public  Library,  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lynn  (fig.  5),  is  the  most  striking, 
as  well  as  architecturally  the  best,  public 
building  in  Belfast.  It  is  of  red  sand- 
stone and  Classic  in  style,  inspired,  pro- 
bably, by  French  models  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  As  our  illustration  shows,  the 
ground-story  is  rusticated  in  the  French 
manner,  the  horizontal  joints  only-  being 
marked ; but  this  is  in  keeping  with  the 
rather  delicately-proportioned  order  above. 
The  weakest  point  in  the  design  seems  to  us 
the  carved  tympana  over  the  first-floor 
windows,  or,  rather,  the  putting  of  square- 
headed windows  in  round-headed  openings, 
which  necessitates  such  a filling  up.  The 
treatment  of  the  attic,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
happy  and  appropriate.  There  is  a general 
air  of  refinement  about  the  composition  un- 
usual out  of  France  and  a little  out  of  tune 
with  British  tradition — but  that,  perhaps,, 
does  not  matter  in  Ireland  ; in  any  case  it 
is  rather  a pleasant  change  for  once  in  a way. 

The  Gothic  front  of  the  Independent 
Church  in  Donegall-street,  by  the  late  Raffles 
Brown,  is  a grand  architectural  conception 
spoiled  by  a lack  of  taste  and  knowledge  in- 
the  execution  which  was  almost  inevitable  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Gothic  revival.  St. 
Patrick’s  R.C.  Church,  further  up  the 
street,  is  also  a clever  composition,  with- 
a striking  and  effective  tower  and  spire  ; but 
the  detail  is  too  heavy  even  for  the  Early 
French  Gothic  in  which  it  is  designed,  anck 
there  is,  perhaps,  too  much  of  it.  Just 
beyond  this,  at  the  bottom  of  Clifton-street, 
is  the  “Old  Poor  House,”  now  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Belfast  Charitable  Society 
(see  lithograph);  the  oldest  structure  in 
Belfast  with  any  architectural  pretensions. 
It  only  dates  from  the  last  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and,  though  a 
large  building,  its  pretensions  are  modest 
enough,  but  it  is  rightly  treasured  in  the 
town.  It  is  in  brick,  with,  a stucco  cornice. 
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Fig.  7. — Warehouse,  Victoria-slreef. 
(Messrs.  Young  & Mackenzie.) 


&c.,  and  consists  of  a large  middle  block 
and  lower  end  ones  connected  together  by 
long  one-story  wings.  A lofty  octagonal  tower 
and  spire  in  stone  stands  behind  the  central 
pediment,  but  is  so  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest  that  it  scarcely  seems  to  belong  to 
it.  The  structure  stands  well  on  rising 
ground  behind  a long  garden,  and  has  an 
appropriate  air  of  homeliness.  Messrs. 
Young  & Mackenzie  have  tried  to  suggest  a 
military  character  in  the  new  Soldiers’  Home 
in  Clifton-street  by  crenellating  some  of  the 
parapets,  but  the  composition  is  not  a 
success ; we  even  prefer  the  block  called 
Hanover  House,  which  stands  next  to  it.  At 
the'Ytop  of  the  street  there  is  a group  of 
what  appears  to  be  four  churches,  one  of 
them  being,  however,  a school  attached  to 
the  Carlisle  Memorial  Church,  which  was 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn,  and  is  the 
most  important  building  belonging  to  the 
Methodist  community  in  Belfast,  and  a very 
good  example  indeed  of  a modern  church  in 
the  Early  English  style,  excellent  in  compo- 
sition, in  proportions,  and  in  its  details 
(see  lithograph).  The  school  is  not  by  the 
same  architect,  and,  though  superficially 
similar  in  style,  is  not  in  the  least  a worthy 
addition  to  the  church  buildings.  Of  the 
other  two  churches,  St.  Enoch’s,  by  Mr.  A. 
Jackson,  is  the  better;  but  neither  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  Methodists’  buildings. 
The  new  red  brick  buildings  of  the  Mater 
Infirmorium  Hospital  in  the  Crumlin-road, 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Fennell  (see  lithograph), 
are  noticeable  for  their  unpolished  grey 
granite  dressings.  There  is  a satisfac- 


torily designed  porch  to  the  middle  block, 
but  the  angles  are  badly  weakened  in 
appearance  by  being  carried  on  the  middle 
of  bay  windows.  The  ward  block  seems  too 
much  crowded  up  against  the  middle  to  get 
proper  light  and  ventilation.  The  Court 
House  and  Gaol,  by  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Lanyon,  which,  a little  beyond  the  hospital, 
face  each  other  across  the  road,  are  both 
good  and  appropriate  pieces  of  architecture. 
The  greater  part  of  the  gaol  is  of  course  very 
plain,  and  hidden  by  high  walls,  but  the 
entrance  gateway,  flanked  by  lodges,  is  a 
delightful  little  building.  The  lodges  are 
two-storied  square  blocks,  pierced  by  small 
windows,  and  connected  by  a screen  wall,  in 
which  the  arched  gateway  is  pierced,  and  in 
front  of  which  are  a row  of  sturdy  Doric 
columns.  The  entablature  is  carried  round 
the  lodges,  and  is  there  surmounted  by  a 
parapet.  The  whole  structure,  including  the 
columns,  is  heavily  rusticated,  and,  with  the 
deep  reveals  to  the  openings,  looks  as  solid, 
satisfactory,  and  appropriate  as  it  well  could. 
The  Court  House  is  a square,  dignified 
building,  in  “ Palladian  ” style,  with  a 
Corinthian  pilaster  order  running  through  its 
whole  height,  and  a deep  pedimented  portico. 
Shadow  effects  are  cleverly  obtained  by 
recesses  in  the  wings  filled  up  in  the  lower 
part  by  open  loggias,  and  by  the  recessed 
porch  so  often  mentioned ; it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  proportions  and  details  are 
excellent. 

Near  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  city, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Cliftonville-road,  is  St. 
James’  Church  (see  lithograph),  a very  well- 


designed  modern  building,  by  Messrs.  Lanyon, 
Lynn,  & Lanyon,  in  the  Decorated  style, 
with  an  effective  and  well-proportioned  spire. 
And  a little  way  up  the  road  is  the  Belfast 
Academy,  a rather  severe  looking  building, 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn,  designed  in  the  appro- 
priate late  Gothic  style,  and  built  of  un- 
coursed dark  coloured  rubble.  It  has  the 
usual  collegiate  arrangement,  with  a heavy 
square  tower  in  the  middle,  in  which  is  a 
rich,  deeply-moulded  doorway,  under  a four- 
centred  arch,  with  the  inevitable  oriel 
window  over.  There  is  an  obviously  inten- 
tional peculiarity  in  the  upper  windows, 
which  have  semicircular  heads  to  the  lights  ; 
it  does  not  seem  any  improvement  on  the 
usual  form,  but  is  not  in  the  least  unpleasant 
and  was  perhaps  worth  doing  for  the  sake  of 
a little  originality.  The  Northern  Counties 
Railway  station,  at  the  end  of  York-street, 
has  already  been  once  referred  to.  It  is  a 
good  and  effective  piece  of  Renaissance 
design,  carried  out  in  painted  stucco;  the  addi- 
tions now  being  carried  out  must,  no  doubt, 
to  some  extent  spoil  the  original  balanced 
composition,  but  that  could  hardly  be  avoided, 
and  some  effort  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  make  them  as  little  objectionable 
as  might  be.  St.  Paul’s  Church,  opposite, 
is  a generally  satisfactory  little  building  by 
Messrs.  Lanyon,  Lynn,  & Lanyon,  rather 
spoiled  by  a weak  bell-turret.  Gallagher’s 
tobacco  factory  in  York-street,  by  Mr.  S. 
Stephenson,  is  an  enormous  block  of  red 
brickwork,  five  stories  high,  impressive  from 
its  size  as  well  as  from  a certain  architectonic 
character  which  the  architect  has  succeeded 
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in  giving  it.  The  new  Friends’  Meeting 
House,  in  Frederick-street,  maybe  mentioned 
as  a satisfactory  building  of  a plain  sort ; 
and  the  old  parish  church  of  St.  Anne’s,  in 
the  south-east  part  of  Donegall-street,  is 
interesting  for  the  moment  as  soon,  perhaps, 
to  disappear  to  make  way  for  the  proposed 
cathedral.  Among  the  important  modern 
commercial  buildings  in  this  street,  the 
Brookfield  Linen  Company’s  premises,  by 
Messrs.  Lanyon,  Lynn,  & Lanyon  may  be 
especially  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  old 
Belfast  Bank  at  the  corner  of  VVaring-street, 
opposite  the  handsome  Commercial  Build- 
ings, a broad,  dignified,  Classic  front  in 
grey  granite,  dating  from  1820.  Another 
very  important  building  in  Waring-street 
is  the  Ulster  Bank,  one  of  the  most  ornate 
and  striking  pieces  of  architecture  in  the 
Italian  Renaissance  style  in  Belfast.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  street  one  turns  again 
into  Victoria-street,  opposite  the  unsatis- 
factory building  of  the  Amicable  Assurance 
Society,  with  its  restlessness  and  its  weak- 
rounded  corners  with  round-headed  openings 


i in  them.  At  the  other  end  of  the  street  are  the 
1 now  inadequate  and  unworthy  municipal 
'buildings,  erected  in  1870-71  by  Mr.  A., 
Jackson;  a red  brick  structure  with  red! 
stone  dressings,  raised  on  a rough  plinth, 

' and  consisting  of  two  stories  of  round-headed 
' windows  of  a sort  of  pseudo-Gothic  kind. 
Behind  it  is  the  Fire  Brigade  station.  There 
are  a number  of  new  red  brick  commercial 
buildings  near  this  end  of  Victoria-street, 
and  in  Victoria-square,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
latter  there  is  the  old  Town  Hall,  but  none 
of  these  have  the  slightest  architectural 
interest.  The  little  Empire  Theatre,  oppo- 
site the  old  Town  Hall,  may,  however,  be 
mentioned  as  a rather  less  grotesque  parody 
of  architecture  than  the  other  theatres. 
The  front  of  a warehouse  in  Victoria-street, 
by  Messrs.  Young  & Mackenzie  (fig.  7), 

, is  simply  but  effectively  treated.  South 
j of  the  Municipal  Buildings  are  the  exten- 
! sive  markets,  and,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Albert  Bridge,  the  new  electric-light 
I station,  opened  a few  weeks  ago  by  the 
Lord-Lieutenant.  It  was  designed,  like  the 


gas  works  on  the  Ormeau-road,  by  Messrs. 
Watt  & Tulloch,  and  is  certainly  the  best 
piece  of  work  in  the  town  by  this  firm.  On 
the  Ormeau-road,  beyond  the  river,  one  of 
the  first  buildings  is  the  Cooke  Centenary 
Memorial  Church,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Fennell, 
and  then  comes  the  surrounding  region  of 
villas  and  small  houses  gradually  giving  way 
to  larger  houses,  and  then  to  the  open 
country. 

Among  the  important  buildings  rather  in 
the  outskirts  that  in  the  city  is  the  Campbell 
College,  a very  picturesquely  grouped  build- 
ing by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn,  and  remarkable  for 
its  refined  taste  and  reserve  of  style  ; of  this 
some  illustrations  will  be  found  in  our  litho- 
graph pages.  Belfast  House,  a modern 
Gothic  mansion  by  Mr.  John  Lanyon,  may 
also  be  named,  and  the  illustration  of  it 
(fig.  8)  forms  an  appropriate  and  decorative 
I close  to  our  article.* 


* This  series  of  illustrated  articles  was  begun  in  our 
issue  of  September  26,  1896.  A list  of  those  towns  already 
dealt  with  will  be  found  on  page  xxi.  The  last  of  the 
series  (Dublin)  will  appear  on  January  7. 


Fig.  8. 


NOTES. 

The  twelfth  general  meeting 
E^Ion  Fund™*  Egypt  Exploration  Fund, 

held  on  Thursday  of  last  week, 
was  very  well  attended,  and  the  Report  of 
the  Hon.  Secretary  and  the  statement  of  the 
Chairman  (Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson)  gave 
a most  satisfactory  account  of  the  important 
and  interesting  work  which  the  Fund  is 
carrying  out.  The  Fund  has  now  three 
branches,  the  original  “ Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,”  the  “ Archaeological  Survey  Fund,” 
and  the  “ Graeco-Roman  Branch,”  the  last 
instituted,  and  which  has  already  produced 
the  remarkable  first  volume  of  “ Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri  ” (noticed  in  our  columns  a short 
time  since),  to  which  we  are  promised  a 
second  volume  of  even  greater  interest. 
The  interest  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri 
is  chiefly  literary  and  social ; the  other 
researches  of  the  Fund  are,  however,  such 
as  are  more  usually  understood  under 


the  term  archaeological.  At  the  temple 
at  Deir-el-Bahari  the  repairs  and  the 
replacing  of  sculptured  stones,  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Howard  Carter  under  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Somers  Clarke  (to  whom  the  chairman 
said  they  were  especially  indebted),  are  all 
but  completed ; there  remains  the  drawing 
of  the  sculptures,  entrusted  to  Mr.  Howard 
Carter  and  Mr.  Sillem,  in  order  to  complete 
the  materials  for  the  publication  which  is  to 
be  brought  out  under  the  editorship  of  M. 
Naville.  Professor  Petrie,  who  addressed 
the  meeting,  described  his  researches 
in  the  cemetery  at  Dendereh,  in  which 
a great  number  of  objects  of  historic 
rather  than  artistic  value  had  been  found, 
and  which  had  thrown  a good  deal  of 
light  on  some  chapters  of  Egyptian  history. 
Arches  were  found  in  some  of  these  tombs 
of  the  date  of  3,500  b.c.,  the  oldest  pieces  of 
arched  construction  which  had  come  to  light. 
Another  interesting  fact  which  he  mentioned 


was  in  regard  to  the  successive  changes  in 
the  shape  and  orientation  of  the  tonjjbs. 
The  older  ones,  which  dated  from  about  the 
close  of  the  Illrd.  Dynasty,  were  square 
on  plan.  At  the  period  of  the  Vlth.  Dynasty  • 
they  assumed  an  oblong  shape  with  the 
longer  axis  always  north  and  south  ; at  the 
Xlth.  Dynasty  the  oblong  form  was  still 
maintained,  but  the  longer  axis  was  always  > 
east  and  west.  Whether  these  changes  had  1 
anything  to  do  with  ritual,  or  were  merely  j 
the  result  of  circumstances  of  locality,  Pro-  j 
fessor  Petrie  did  not  suggest ; though  this  ;? 
is  surely  a very  important  point  in  connexion  .j 
with  the  subject. 

The  Report  of  the  Examina-  | 
GuildsYnacitute.  tions  Department  of  the  City  • 

and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
for  1897-98  records  a continued  increase  in  t 
the  work  of  the  Department.  As  compared  l) 
with  last  year  there  is  an  increase  of  82  ! 
in  the  number  of  classes,  of  2,833  hi  the  : 
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number  of  students,  of  1,196  in  the  number 
ot  candidates  for  examination,  and  of  833  in 
the  number  of  passes.  The  increase  of 
numbers  is  partly  due  to  the  addition  of  new 
subjects  which  have  been  added  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  fresh 
industries  and  sections  of  trades.  In  some 
important  branches,  such  as  mechanical 
engineering  and  plumbers’  work,  there  is 
however  a decline  in  the  number  of  candi- 
dates. On  the  other  hand  it  is  stated  that  in 
most  branches  of  the  building  trades  there 
has  been  a marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
candidates  for  examination,  and  in  most  of 
the  subjects  a similar  increase  in  the  attend- 
ance of  students  at  the  classes.  The  per- 
centages of  passes  show  also  an  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  work.  This  furnishes 
one  evidence  among  many  others  that  there 
is  at  present  an  increasing  desire  for 
adequate  instruction  in  the  technical  pro- 
cesses connected  with  building. 


Composition  Mli'  John  Hughes  wrilesi— 
of  “ Under  the  above  heading  the 

Ancient  Mortar.  „ ...  rl  „ „ 

Builder  of  June  18,  1892,  con- 
tained an  article  by  the  writer,  in  which  the 
analyses  of  eight  specimens  of  mortar  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  old  English  castles  and 
abbeys,  together  with  photo-micrographic 
illustrations  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
sand  used  in  making  such  mortar,  were  fully 
recorded.  This  contribution  was  supple- 
mented by  another  article  published  in  the 
Builder  of  February  11,  1893,  in  which  the 
analyses  and  illustrations  of  eight  more 
specimens  of  other  old  ruins  were  published. 
The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  place 
on  record  an  additional  analysis  of  mortar 
from  Tintern  Abbey,  as  follows  : — 
Composition  ok  Mortar  from  Tintern  Abbey. 

Samples  taken.  1892. 

Water  lost  at  212  deg. 

Falir 172 

Combined  water  and  loss 

on  ignition 3-98 

Lime  18  84 

Magnesia 0-32 

Potash o 02 

Soda 027 

Oxide  of  iron 199 

Alumina 1-36 

Sulphuric  acid  137 

*Carbonic  acid 1213 

Chlorine 013 

Gelatinous  silica  soluble 

in  alkali  6 20  ...  6 05 

Insoluble  matters  (sand)  51-67  ...  52-00 


1897. 

i'33 

2 40 
18-45 
•66 


i-95 

190 


12-90 

, not  done. 


IOOOO  ...  100-00 

* Equal  to  carbonate  of 
lime 27.56  ...  2931 

founty  Though  the  Times  has  not  the 

Health"5  authorityit  liac*  in  byegonedays( 
it  is  still  an  influential  organ 
of  intelligent  general  opinion.  We  there- 
fore hope  that  the  sermon  which  it  preached 
last  week  on  the  desirability  of  every  county 
having  a Medical  Officer  of  Health  will  bear 
fruit.  Some  English  counties  already  have 
such  an  officer,  others  have  not.  In  our 
opinion  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  County 
Councils  to  appoint  such  an  officer  according 
to  their  own  will,  but  the  Legislature  should 
make  it  compulsory  that  they  should  do  so. 
As  the  most  energetic  and  enlightened 
County  Councils  have  already  made  these 
appointments,  such  legislation  would  only 
be  required  in  order  to  bring  the  more  back- 
ward Councils  into  line  at  once.  Sooner  or 
later  such  an  officer  will  be  appointed  in 
every  county,  but  this  ought  to  be  done  at 


once.  We  have  insisted  over  and  over  again 
on  the  necessity  of  large  districts  for  the 
purposes  of  effectual  sanitary  supervision. 
A County  Medical  Officer  of  Health  can  do 
more  effectual  work  than  a dozen  local 
officers,  who  have  to  study  local  prejudices 
and  their  own  professional  position. 


„ The  Dean  of  Westminster  ap- 

Organ  Case,  , r 

Westminster  peals  to  the  public  for  funds  to 
Abbey‘  complete  the  organ  case  de- 
signed by  the  late  Mr.  Pearson.  The  northern 
section  of  the  case  was  built  as  a monument 
to  Purcell  ; that  is,  the  money  was  sub- 
scribed with  that  special  object.  The 

pipes  of  the  swell  organ,  opposite,  are 
still  without  their  decorative  screen,  and 
the  design  of  the  case  incomplete  ; 1,000/. 
is  required  to  complete  it.  We  hope  the 
money  will  be  subscribed ; but  why  should 
not  the  whole  completed  organ-case  be  re- 
garded as  the  monument  to  Purcell,  and  sub- 
scribed for  accordingly  ? To  commemorate 
Purcell  by  half  an  organ-case  seems  rather  a 
half-hearted  proceeding. 


The  reSret  t0  Jearn  that  the 

Widening  oi  opportunity  afforded  for  com- 
Hoibom.  mencing  the  widening  of 
Holborn  at  the  point  between  Southampton- 
row  and  Southampton-street,  by  the  demo- 
lition of  the  District  Post  Office,  has  been 
lost,  apparently  by  a mere  piece  of  vacilla- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Improvements  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  County  Council.  They 
had  brought  up  a Report  at  one  meeting  of 
the  Council  recommending  that  the  street 
should  be  widened  by  10  ft.  at  that  point, 
which  owing  to  pressure  of  business  was 
not  dealt  with  ; and  at  the  next  meeting 
brought  up  another  Report  withdrawing  their 
previous  recommendation.  This  has  been  a 
stupid  business,  and  it  would  be  rather 
interesting  to  know  what  were  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  Improvements  Committee 
to  abandon  a recommendation  which  was 
seriously  called  for. 


A full  description  of  a startling 

PoSrSEc'he™°and.novel  scheme  for  trans- 
mitting  power  without  the 
necessity  of  connecting  wires  is  given  in  the 
New  York  Electrical  Review , of  October  26. 
The  method  was  invented  and  patented  by 
Nikola  Tesla,  the  well-known  electrician, 
and  owing  to  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
developed  the  receiving  and  sending 
apparatus,  is,  theoretically  at  least,  per- 
fectly feasible.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
conductivity  of  the  air  for^electric  discharges 
increases  as  its  pressure  is  diminished,  and 
hence  no  great  pressure  is  required  to  pro- 
duce a discharge  through  rarefied  air.  The 
main  feature  of  Tesla’s  invention  is  to  pro- 
duce, by  means  of  a special  transformer, 
enormous  electrical  pressures,  measured  by 
millions  of  volts.  At  the  power  station,  one 
terminal  of  the  transformer  is  put  to  earth 
and  the  other  is  taken  lo  a great  height— the 
top  of  a mountain,  for  example.  A similar 
arrangement  is  made  at  the  receiving  station. 
Owing  to  the  greatly  superior  conductivity 
of  the  higher  stratum  of  air,  there  will  be 
comparatively  small  leakage,  and  hence  a 
great  portion  of  the  current  will  be  trans- 
mitted direct  to  the  receiving  transformer. 
This  method  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  ordinary  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
as  the  power  is  transmitted  by  conduction 
and  not  by  radiation.  From  the  photograph 


given  of  the  Tesla  transformer  in  action,  we 
can  see  how  powerful  it  is  as  the  streamers 
coming  from  the  terminal  cover  an  area  of 
200  square  feet.  The  voltage  employed 
must  be  considerably  over  a million. 
It  any  serious  attempt  is  made 
to  carry  out  Tesla’s  scheme  in  practice 
the  effect  of  these  high  tension  discharges  in 
the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
meteorological  conditions  of  the  countries 
traversed  by  them  will  have  to  be  considered, 
as  the  effects  may  not  always  be  beneficial. 


It  is  stated  that  the  London 
Catherme-'street.  County  Council  have  arranged 
with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  that 
Vinegar-yard  shall  henceforth  be  closed  as  a 
public  thoroughfare  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting it  into  a cul-de-sac , to  be  covered 
over  as  a shelter  for  playgoers  whilst  waiting 
for  admission  into  Drury-lane  Theatre.  The 
existing  footway  leads  out  of  Catherine- 
street  (formerly  Brydges-street)  to  Cross- 
court and  Marquis-court,  Drury-lane,  passing 
by  the  site  of  the  pit-entrance  of  Garrick’s 
theatre ; the  doorway,  which  remained 
until  1884,  being  the  last  relic  of  the  house 
built  by  Wren,  is  mentioned  by  Charles 
Lamb  in  his  essay,  “ My  First  Play.”  At  one 
time  the  name  “ Vinegar-yard  ” was  common 
in  London ; here,  in  the  vicinity  of  Covent 
Garden,  as  in  two  other  places  similarly  situ- 
ated, it  is,  perhaps,  a corruption  of  Vineyard,  or 
Vine-garden,  yard.  Cunningham  says  it  was 
built  circa  1621,  and  cites  the  burial-register 
of  one  "blind  John  out  of  Vinagre-yard,”  on 
February  4,  1624.  Yet  it  has  other  claims 
upon  our  remembrance.  Two  hundred  years 
ago  the  " Rose’’  tavern  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Russell-street,  by  the  theatre’s  north-west 
corner ; southwards,  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  Vinegar -yard,  stood  the  "Windmill” 
tavern.  In  Vinegar-yard  was  born  Fanny 
Barton,  the  Mrs.  Abington  painted  by  Rey- 
nolds, and  the  yet  unrivalled  impersonator 
of  Lady  Teazle  and  Miss  Prue.  In  the  first 
floor  room  of  the  "Crown”  (opposite  the 
theatre  - door  known  as  "Lady  Burdett- 
Coutts's”)  the  first  contributors  to  Punch 
used  to  meet  for  the  weekly  dinner;  the 
room  was  afterwards  frequented  by  the 
Reunion  Club  and  by  their  successors,  in 
1857,  the  Savage  Club.  The  (old)  Eccentrics 
Club  migrated  from  Chandos-street  to  the 
"Crown,’’  and  thence  to  the  "Sutherland 
Arms”  in  May’s-buildings,  St.  Martin’s-lane. 
The  west-end  of  Vinegar-yard  is  named 
“ Little  Bridge-street”  in  John  Gwynne’s  plan 
of  1766,  in  Horwood’s  large-scale  survey  of 
1799  it  appears  as  " Wooburn-street.’’ 


Buildings  in  Writing  in  reference  to  the 

Hurricane  St.  Vincent  hurricane,  Mr. 

Countries.  Blashill  makes  a most  practical 
and  pertinent  suggestion  in  the  Times  with 
regard  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Barbados  that  churches,  rectory-houses,  and 
schools  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  should 
be  rebuilt  " as  they  were  before  the  storm.” 
Mr.  Blashill  points  out  that  as  some  build- 
ings survived  the  hurricane  it  is  obviously 
possible  to  erect  buildings  in  such  a manner, 
either  by  additional  strength  or  additional 
elasticity,  that  they  should  withstand  a hurri- 
cane ; that  this  ought  to  be  the  object  to  be 
kept  in  view  ; and  that  to  merely  rebuild  the 
destroyed  structures  " as  they  were  before  ” 
would  be  a foolish  and  inconsiderate  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  sensible 
piece  of  advice  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
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There  is  less  of  eccentricity 
English  Art  than  usual  in  the  present  exhi- 
Ciiib.  bition  of  the  New  English  Art 
Club  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  although  we  are 
not  altogether  spared — witness  Mr.  Wilson 
Steer’s  “Ludlow  Castle”  (61),  which  sug- 
gests a landscape  in  worsted-work,  or  Mr. 
Bauer’s  interior  of  a “ Mosque  at  Delhi  ”(13), 
a mere  raw  expanse  of  roughly  indicated 
detail,  without  shadow  or  aerial  effect.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Shannon’s  half-length  portrait  of  a 
man  (7 2),  occupying  the  central  place  at  the 
top  of  the  room,  has  dignity  ot  expression 
and  line,  though  with  an  unnecessarily  flat 
treatment.  Among  the  experiments  in  light 
effect,  which  are  commonly  among  the 
interesting  points  in  the  exhibition,  are  to  be 
noted  Mr.  W.  W.  Russell’s  "Under  the 
Trees  ’’  (101),  and  Mr.  Lindner’s  “ The  Maas 
of  (at  ?)  Dordrecht  ’’  (49).  The  most  free 
and  powerful  bit  of  landscape  in  the  room  is 
again  by  Miss  Alice  Fanner — " Swaledale, 
Yorkshire”  (106);  this  artist  is  a real  gain  to 
the  exhibition,  and  might  claim  a more  pro- 
minent position.  “ The  Double  Lock”  (102), 
by  Mr.  Bertram  Priestman,  is  a line  land- 
scape in  composition,  though  somewhat 
dolorous  in  colour.  Mr.  George  Thomson  is 
more  successful  with  a portion  of  St.  Paul  s 
(99),  with  the  columns  of  the  north  porch 
standing  out  white  in  a glint  of  sunshine, 
than  he  was  with  a view  of  the  whole  building 
last  year.  Mr.  Strang  has  a capital  etched 
portrait  of  Mr.  Kipling  (15),  and  a weird  and 
ugly  symbolical  picture  of  Death  as  “ The 
Drummer"  (56),  in  which  the  result  is  not 
worth  the  talent  expended  in  producing  it. 


The  collection  of  water-colour 
Art  Society's  drawings  by  Mr.  Alfred  East, 
Gallery.  at  tile  Fine  Aid  Society’s 
Gallery,  comprises  a number  of  sketches  in 
the  Midlands  of  England,  and  at  Aix-les- 
Bains,  Savoy,  and  Northern  Italy.  The  note 
to  the  catalogue  informs  us  that  they  are  the 
accumulation  of  several  years,  some  having 
been  done  as  studies  for  important  pictures, 
but  the  majority  in  order  to  preserve  a fugi- 
tive effect.  As  such  they  form  an  interesting 
and  varied  collection.  They  naturally  show 
a considerable  difference  in  style,  according 
to  the  time  at  which  they  were  done  ; dates 
are  not  given,  but  one  may  assume  that  such 
sketches  as  “ An  Autumn  Evening  ” (6), 
“The  Bridges  at  Bourton-on-the-Water ” 
(20),  and  “The  Mill  Brook”  (29),  with 
others,  represent  one  phase  of  work  and 
were  done  about  the  same  time,  the  treat- 
ment and  colour  effect  is  so  similar  in 
each.  A different  class  of  work,  the  rapid 
study  of  a special  effect,  is  represented  by 
such  a sketch  as  " A Midland  Meadow- 
Clearing  for  Frost  ” (7),  a remarkable  sketch, 
though  one  may  think  that  the  blue  of  the 
distant  portion  is  a little  too  emphatic. 
Among  others  which  have  a marked 
character  are  “Heidelberg’’  (51)  which  by 
the  way  rather  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Goodwin  ; 
'•  The  Silvery  River  Somme”  (63),  as  French 
in  character  as  the  next  one,  “ Sussex 
Fields  ’’  (64),  is  English  ; this  latter  is  one  of 
the  most  original  works  in  the  room. 
“ Dieppe  Harbour  ” (93)  is  a fine  piece  of 
colour,  and  the  collection  generally  is 
valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the  free  sketch- 
ing work  of  an  accomplished  landscape 
painter.  In  the  same  gallery  are  some 
examples  of  a new  method  ot  “oil  drawings,” 
as  they  are  called,  by  Mr.  Rupert  Bunny. 


The  following  is  the  artist’s  description  of 
the  process  : — 

“ The  method  consists  merely  in  painting  a picture 
in  oil  colours  upon  a copper  plate  and  taking  off  the 
impression  upon  plate  paper.  But  in  reality  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  selection  and  mixing  of 
fitting  colours,  and  in  painting  upon  a surface  which 
in  no  way  resembles  in  colour  that  upon  which  the 
painting  will  find  itself,  are  by  no  means  few,  and 
have  prevented  others  from  embarking  upon  it  save 
in  monochrome.  These  difficulties  are  not  lessened 
bj  the  fact  that  retouching  after  printing  is  a very 
hazardous  matter." 

As  this  is  not  a reduplication  process,  it  may 
be  asked  (as  the  author  seems  to  have  antici- 
pated) wherein  its  value  consists.  The 
result  has,  as  he  says,  certain  qualities  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  either  oil  or  water- 
colour painting  ; it  is.  a new  effect  in  facturc ; 
but  it  does  not  strike  us  as  of  very  much 
value,  and  we  should  be  disposed  to  say 
that  the  same  time  might  be  better  employed 
in  sketching  in  oils  in  the  usual  manner. 


Great  complaints  are  being 

The  Palace  of  ma(]e  ;n  Paris  in  regard  to  the 
f- ontainbleau. 

spirit  in  which  the  repair  of  the 
Palace  of  Fontainbleau  is  being  carried  out, 
as  it  appears  that  modern  work  is  being 
substituted  for  ancient  in  some  portions 
of  the  building,  without  any  motive  or 
excuse.  The  graceful  portico  of  the  Cour 
Ovale  has  been  replaced  by  a blank  wall 
in  new  stone,  while  the  remains  of  the 
old  portico — friezes,  capitals,  &c.,  con- 
sidered too  much  worn  to  remain  in  situ , 
have  been  carefully  rebuilt  in  front  of  the 
fa9ade  of  the  grotto  in  the  Jardin  des  Pins. 
“ Restorations”  of  this  kind  are  unfortunately 
becoming  only  too  frequent  in  Paris,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Inspecting  Archi- 
tects of  the  “Monuments  Historiques ’’ 
Department  have  apparently  either  not 
sufficient  authority  or  not  sufficient  energy 
to  keep  a check  on  these  and  other  ill- 
advised  freaks  of  the  architects  of  the 
" Batiments  Civils.” 


TRADITION  AND  MATERIAL  IN 
ARCHITECTURE  * 

That  material  is  essentially  a part  of  archi- 
tecture at  once  marks  out  that  art  from  others, 
sculpture  in  nearest  degree  resembling  it ; but 
painting,  music,  and  poetry  are  almost  free  of 
the  practical  limitations  that  the  use  of  material 
implies.  Architecture  is  not  so  ethereal  an  art 
as  any  of  these  ; like  these  it  appeals  to  the 
mind  of  man,  but  in  addition  it  supplies  a 
bodily  want,  and  this  is  a dual  service  attempted 
by  no  other.  The  architect's  cognate  worker 
is  the  clothier  whose  service  to  man  is  the 
same  in  kind,  differing  in  degree  for  use  and 
beauty  ; architectural  style  is  pretty  much 
fashion  writ  large. 

That  mere  mass  of  material  should  be  of 
account  at  all  in  an  artistic  appreciation  of 
architecture  is  repugnant  to  some,  still  the  fact 
is  unquestionable  thatibulk  produces  a sense  of 
awe.  The  Parthenon  is  now  surpassed  in  size  by 
many  a factory,  yet  even  its  influence  in  the 
expression  of  majesty  was  not  a little  owing  (o 
substantial  size  ; in  its  day  it  was  among  the 
biggest  of  contemporary  buildings.  True  art 
will  recognise  this  common  instinct,  and  will 
with  least  material  give  the  sense  of  greatest 
extent.  If  it  be  argued  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
magnify  appearances,  then,  negatively,  an 
artistic  aim  will  be  to  prevent  the  belittling 
that  results  when  features  are  measured  that 
by  association  have  a certain  magnitude 
attached  to  them— St.  Peter’s,  for  example. 

I would  direct  attention  to  some  of  the 
materials  used  in  building,  with  the  object  of 
showing  that,  though  an  essential  constituent  of 
architecture,  material  shares  place  with  another 
influence,  tradition,  that  is  yet  more  powerful. 


* An  abridgment  by  the  author,  Mr.  Alexander 
M'Gibbon,  of  a paper  read  by  him  before  the  Perth 
Architectural  Association,  on  Friday,  November  4. 


Mind  has  influenced  matter  to  a greater  degree 
than  some  are  disposed  to  admit.  If  on  the 
one  hand  we  must  differentiate  architecture 
from  sculpture  and  painting,  by  whose  canons 
of  criticism  it  is  so  often  mistakenly 
judged,  on  the  other  hand  wc  must  avoid 
excess  in  our  materialistic  belief  in  the 
potency  of  materials  recently  or  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered and  applied  in  buildings. 

We  may  well  surmise  that  at  the  beginning 
the  materials  of  a country  or  locality  strongly 
influenced  its  architecture  ; but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  get  direct  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  the  day 
has  passed  for  calm  assumption  of  certainty  as 
to  the  methods,  not  to  say  motives,  of  the  men 
of  old  ; to  gratuitously  assume,  as  not  so  long 
ago  was  the  custom,  that  primeval  man  took 
Nature  in  the  fields  and  woods  as  his  tutor  in 
columnar  construction,  is  unwarranted.  The 
resemblance  between  trunk  and  column  all 
may  see,  but  not  everyone  may  settle  how 
much  is  coincidence  and  how  much  conscious 
imitation. 

However  interesting  elhnographically  hray 
be  the  study  of  man  as  cave-dweller  or  erector 
of  tent  and  hut,  for  practical  purposes  we  may 
date  the  beginning  of  architecture  from  when 
we  see  evidently  that,  coincidently  with  provi- 
sion for  material  wants,  an  elementary  desire 
for  beauty  has  been  met  in  a traditional  treat- 
ment, or  style.  The  earliest  of  Greek  and 
Indian  remains  that  we  have  are  far  removed 
from  the  beginning  of  things  architectural,  and 
notwithstanding  what  evidence  may  yet  come 
to  light,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  we  shall  ever 
get  much  nearer  the  beginning  ; but  rightly 
directed  research  may  enable  us  to  predicate 
with  some  measure  of  certainty  as  to  what  that 
beginning  was.  Though  the  earliest  remains 
are  of  stone,  they  show  forms  that  have  such  a 
resemblance  to  wood  construction  that  from 
the  masonic  evidence  alone  we  should  be  justi- 
fied in  affirming  the  fact,  even  without  the  con- 
firmation of  pottery,  and  painted  and  carved 
decoration.  I do  not  suppose  there  can  be  any 
room  for  doubt  that  many  features  in  Indian 
work  are  clearly  imitative  or  reminiscent  of 
wood  construction  ; the  trellis  work  of  stone 
beams,  the  corner  bracket  from  columns  like  a 
fork  of  a bough,  mortises  and  tenons,  &c. 
But  is  it  equally  clear  that  the  Greek  Order  is 
also  an  immediate  survival  of  previous  timber 
construction  ? Many  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
otherwise  — Viollet-le-Duc  in  his  lectures, 
for  example — and  maintain  the  Order  to  be 
specifically  designed  for  stone.  They  bid 
us  note  that  the  Doric  abacus  is  of 
a size  not  easy  to  get  in  wood  ; while  the 
derivation  of  triglyph  and  mutule  from  ceiling 
beam  and  rafter  respectively  is  negatived  by 
their  appearance  at  the  gable  ends,  where  in 
their  alleged  prototype  they  could  not  have 
been.  Even  the  shaft,  they  argue,  does  not 
appear  to  come  at  first  hand  from  the  tree 
trunk,  for  the  further  back  we  go  the  stumpier 
they  are  and  the  least  like  trees  ; while  it  is  noted  1 
that  a square  prism  of  stone  is  most  naturally 
taken  from  the  quarry  with  its  four  corners 
cut  off,  and  these  again  chamfered  give  thei 
sixteen-sided  column  of  the  earliest  Greek 
type.  All  this  notwithstanding,  I think  thei 
Classic  order  does  show  a reminiscence  of 
prehistoric  wood  construction.  In  the  case  of 
the  abacus,  the  timber  prototype  has  entirelyl 
been  departed  from,  and  it  now  shows  the; 
qualities  proper  to  stone,  but  in  other  parts  this 
influence  of  material  on  design  is  absent.; 
Tradition  has  been  more  powerful  than  logical; 
consistency,  and  wood  forms  are  perpetrated: 
in  stone. 

It  is  obvious  that  big  stones  are  required  for; 
lintels ; smaller  will  do  for  arches.  So  ini 
Greece  the  abundance  of  Pentelic  marble  has: 
permitted  of,  if  it  did  not  suggest,  a trabeated: 
style  ; but  Egypt  also  employed  the  lintel,: 
though  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  She  had  to! 
hew  the  hardest  of  granite  and  transport  it 
long  distances.  Why,  we  wonder,  did  not  the 
excellent  bricks  suffice  for  arches  that  would: 
have  proved  hardly  less  enduring  than  the 
granite  beam  ? And  in  the  lintel  an  arch  form; 
has  here  and  there  been  found,  proving, 
apparently,  that  a religious  sentiment  led  to 
the  use  of  the  material  conceived  to  be  most 
lasting,  while  an  architectural  motive,  gratified: 
at  the  expense  of  logical  treatment,  led  to  thei 
arch  form  in  a lintel.  Let  three  thousand  years; 
pass,  and  in,  perhaps,  the  oldest  type  of  build-' 
ing  we  have  in  Scotland — the  Round  Tower  at 
Brechin,  for  example — we  have  large  masonry 
generally,  and  a large  lintel  with  the  arch  cut 
out  of  it.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  origin; 
of  the  prototype,  but  there  the  arch  is  a notable-. 
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instance  of  tradition  being  more  influential 
than  material.  Early  Romanesque  work  has 
generally  larger  sized  masonry  than  Gothic, 
yet  the  same  quarries  were  drawn  upon  at  the 
different  periods,  hewing  implements  and 
mechanical  means  of  transport  all  improved, 
but  the  later  builders’  inclination  did  not  go 
out  to  Cyclopean  work,  when  it  might  quite 
easily  have  been  gratified.  Hence,  throughout 
the  whole  Mediaeval  period  in  Britain  I question 
if  a stone  has  been  built  exceeding  a couple  of 
tons  in  weight.  About  Oxford  I have  noticed 
in  places  a soft  stone  in  large  sizes,  but  singu- 
larly enough  the  forms  cut  are  plainly  those 
traditionally  in  vogue  when  smaller  stones  were 
used.  Late  arch-labels  in  the  same  way  gener- 
ally keep  the  traditional  section,  but  are  cut 
out  of  larger  stone  than  was  the  earlier  prac- 
tice ; they  have  no  joint,  that  is,  at  the  extrados. 
We  find  Gothic  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  and  Classic 
at  Aberdeen,  both  of  granite,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  in  either  case  the  material  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  style. 

\ifrought-iron  in  the  form  of  tie-rods 
influenced  the  Gothic  of  Italy.  Arches  were 
desired  springing  from  single  columns  at 
porches  and  elsewhere,  but  the  thrust  was  met 
not  by  counteracting  flying  buttress  or  inertia 
of  wall,  but  by  tension  of  metal.  This  was  a 
novel  use  of  a material  till  then  in  construction 
neglected,  but  now  legitimately,  if  not  quite 
happily,  turned  to  account,  and  one  might  have 
expected  the  new  mode  to  have  spread  and 
become  more  general  than  it  did  ; but  after  all 
it  takes  its  place  only  as  a useful  aid  alike  for 
arches  and  roofs.  Gothic  architecture  was 
not  revolutionised  ; the  old  methods  have  not 
been  displaced  ; for  one  arch  to  be  seen,  even 
to-day,  whose  thrust  is  met  by  tension,  a dozen 
are  found  sustained  by  either  counter  arch  or 
buttress.  The  eye  is  apparently  better  pleased 
to  have  it  so  ; old  world  practice  is  in  its  favour, 
hence  the  mode  endures. 

Cast-iron  columns  and  rolled  beams  in 
our  own  day  are  developments  that  have 
undoubtedly  influenced  architecture.  To  be- 
lieve some,  indeed,  one  would  think  we 
are  now  quite  emancipated  from  all  past 
canons  of  art  ; but  we  note  that,  although 
most  happily  we  have  it  in  our  power 
nowadays  to  do  much  that  was  hitherto  im- 
practicable, still,  after  all,  a substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  world’s  work  is  done  in  the  old  way. 
No  disparagement  to  the  new  methods  ; for 
architects,  whose  conservative  sympathies 
ncline  to  stone  construction,  often  best  appre- 
ciate the  existence  of  metal  so  used,  and  it  is 
:hey,  and  not  engineers,  who  should  give  all 
iue  regard  to  the  novel  material,  and  who 
■egret  to  see  it  masked  behind  masonry — as,  for 
example,  at  the  Tower  Bridge. 

Lead  is  a material  that  as  a covering  might 
tiave  influenced  the  Gothic  roof,  and  so 
lecessarily  the  gable— the  characteristic  Gothic 
eature,  says  Ruskin — in  a way  that  it  did  not. 

If  in  Norman  times  lead  was  in  small  plates, 
n Gothic  times,  just  when  roofs  were  steepest, 
t was  used  in  the  form  of  strips  and  rolls.  On 
1 pitch  of  forty-five  to  sixty  degrees  slates  and 
:iles  hang  well,  but  the  “ crawl  ” of  lead  is 
:xcessive  ; the  material  calls  for  a rake  any- 
where under  thirty  degrees  ; called,  1 may  say 
n vain,  for  over  a couple  of  centuries,  until  in 
he  Perpendicular  period  this  sensible  pitch  of 
oof  was  given  ; in  this,  as  in  some  other  things, 
he  style  showing  a truthfulness  to  utilitarian 
)rinciples  and  logical  construction  not  met 
with  in  the  perfected  Gothic  of  France,  so 
mweariedly  eulogised  for  this  very  quality. 
Df  course,  I am  not  arguing  that  the  pitch  of 
oof  ought  to  have  been  lowered  to  suit  cast- 
ead  ; architecture  overrides  such  fitness.  I 
>nly  cite  as  a historical  fact  that  it  was  not, 
ilthough  the  practical  logic  of  the  material 
jointed  that  way  ; traditional  motive  was 
uperior  to  the  material  in  influence,  and 
jothic  as  gloriously  inconsistent  as  ever 
'lassie  was. 

Timber,  I think,  we  might  have  expected  to 
lave  influenced  our  Scottish  buildings  more 
han  it  has.  Of  suitable  woods  we  have  abun- 
iance,  and  the  climate  is  not  inimical.  Statistics 
if  the  comparative  rainfall  in  Lancashire  and 
>ur  west  coast  prove  this  ; yet  in  Lancashire 
here  are  noble  half-timber  manor  houses  ; with 
is  none  at  all.  Why  is  it  that  north  of  the 
rweed  we  have  not  a single  timber  church 
iorch,  and  a timber  spire  is  rare,  though  these 
nay  have  existed  ? Simply,  we  must  believe,  1 
hink,  that  the  timber-work  did  not  appeal  to 
he  Scottish  taste,  though  material  in  abun- 
dance was  to  be  had,  in  spite  of  what  Dr. 
fohnson  was  pleased  to  believe  to  the  contrary. 


Zinc  and  sheet-iron  have  been  employed  in 
America  for  cornices,  a development  on  Euro- 
pean practice  (chiefly  French)  confined  hitherto 
to  large  and  elaborate  hip  rolls  on  roofs,  man- 
sard especially.  This  direct  imitation  of  stone 
features  is  alarming,  but  perhaps  only  at  first. 
A little  reflection  will  reassure  us  ; it  is  no  new 
thing  in  the  course  of  architectural  develop- 
ment for  an  old  form  to  be  copied  in  a new 
material.  We  have  seen  wood  copied  in  stone  ; 
stone  imitated  in  sheet-iron  is  not  more  strange. 
As  in  the  former  case,  it  will  be  an  affair  of 
time,  if  ever,  before  detail  is  designed  appro- 
priate to  the  new  material  ; but  even  with  its 
nature  and  capabilities  recognised  there  will 
remain  a reminiscence  of  that  other  material 
from  which  it  was  derived.  It  is  in  the  noting 
of  such  like  derivations  that  much  of  the 
interest  of  archaeology  consists. 

Largely  because  of  the  use  of  a metal  frame- 
work in  buildings,  terra-cotta  has  come  into 
vogue.  It  is,  of  course,  nothing  more  than 
brickwork  of  a superior  kind,  which,  instead  of 
being  moulded  into  plain  solid  blocks,  takes 
the  form  of  pottery  ; solidity,  if  required,  being 
given  by  concrete  filled  in  when  building. 
One  obvious  possibility  about  this  material  is 
that,  coming  from  a mould,  elaborate  orna- 
ment can  be  repeated  easily  and  inexpen- 
sively. We  must,  then,  in  judging  it,  use 
another  standard  than  that  applicable  to 
carved  stonework.  Vermiculation  and  diaper 
laboriously  cut  by  the  mason  often  offend  by 
vaunting  labour  of  execution  over  design  ; but 
as  turned  out  from  a mould  our  criticism  must 
alter,  and  we  may  welcome  abundance  of  orna- 
ment that  need  not  disturb  the  contour  of 
features,  and  may  give  a texture  of  surface  of 
almost  as  much  value  as  colour  itself.  This,  of 
course,  should  be  our  treatment  of  the  material ; 
but  whether  it  gets  it  or  whether  it  will  be 
treated  just  as  stone,  time  alone  can  show.  It 
has  been  noted  that  in  the  modelling  of  terra- 
cotta, as  raised  ornament  is  applied  by  the 
fingers  to  a surface  rather  than  left  by  cutting 
from  it,  as  with  stone,  so  the  treatment  should 
express  itself  in  the  case,  say,  of  a panel,  by  the 
ornament  projecting.  This  is,  perhaps,  carry- 
ing the  principle  to  an  extreme  of  nicety,  for 
the  material  being  plastic,  the  modeller  can  at 
will  dig  out  or  apply  ; but  I think  it  very  just 
that  in  stone  cutting  this  truth  in  working 
should  be  more  recognised,  for  it  is  always 
regrettable,  as  misapplied  labour,  to  see  small 
portions  of  raised  work  left  at  the  expense  of 
sinking  a large  surface. 

Besides  the  inherent  quality  of  materials  that 
should  condition  their  employment,  there  are 
others  imposed  by  process  of  manufacture, 
such  as  size  in  bricks,  or  commercial  usage,  as 
the  stock  sizes  of  timber  and  stone,  carrying 
with  it  variation  in  prices  that  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded. These  extrinsic  conditions  may,  to 
a slight  extent,  modify  architecture,  though,  if 
motive  is  assertive  enough,  these  will  be  over- 
ridden ; but  I can  see  no  particular  merit  in 
disregarding  such  subordinate  influences.  In 
one  of  Dublin’s  cathedrals  are  to  be  seen,  I 
believe,  Purbeck  shafts  that,  just  as  shipped 
across  channel  in  stock  lengths,  are  built,  with 
bands  at  intervals,  decided  not  by  an  architect’s 
designs,  but  by  quarrymen's  practice.  It  is  a 
trivial  matter,  but  1 do  not  think  architecture  in 
the  grand  sense  suffers  from  it,  and  to  those 
who  know  there  is  an  added  piquancy.  We 
know  that  in  our  ordinary  practice  stones  are 
delivered  at  a job  of  approximate  fitness  in  size 
for  the  particular  parts  they  are  intended  for, 
so  there  is  considerable  affectation  in  the 
studied  excess  of  irregularity  in  door  and 
window  quoins  sometimes  seen  ; weak  in  con- 
struction, it  disregards  the  workman’s  practice. 

It  will  give  a craftsman’s  interest,  without  the 
architect’s  influence  in  any  way  being  impaired, 
to  let  local  practice  assert  itself  in  things 
immaterial. 

Let  this,  then,  suffice  to  answer  the  query, 
Has  the  architecture  of  the  past  been  influenced 
most  by  material  or  tradition — the  motive  of 
its  designer?  Assuredly  by  the  latter.  And 
that  said,  are  we  prepared  to  go  further  and 
forecast  in  the  future,  say,  which  of  these 
will  be  the  potential  influence  in  days  to 
come  ? A question  not  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  a practical  paper,  yet  not  wholly 
idle  ; for  as  we  realise  the  greatness  of  the 
future  so  shall  we  be  inclined  to  see  the 
dignity  of  the  present,  out  of  which  that 
future  must  proceed.  To  me  it  seems  that  only 
in  the  experiences  of  the  past  have  we  any 
assurance  for  the  future,  and  if  we  are  inclined 
to  think  of  the  maxim,  “ The  thing  that  hath  1 
been  is  that  which  shall  be,”  as  derogatory  to 


present  day  life  and  progress,  let  us  reflect  that 
the  part  of  architecture  is  something  very 
noble,  of  an  antiquity  greater  far  than  that  of 
music  and  painting,  the  popular  arts  of 
to-day.  Hence  our  data,  gathered  from  a wide 
source,  permit  of  an  augury  that  one  might  not 
attempt  in  these  arts.  “ Forty  centuries  look 
down  on  us  from  the  Pyramids,”  while  music, 
which  in  much  is  analogous  to  architecture,  and 
has  been  delighted  in  by  man  since  its  creation 
as  an  art  with  formulated  canon,  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  Seven  centuries  ago 
harmony  as  now  understood  was  not,  while 
the  best  of  the  musical  instruments  are  the 
inventions  of  the  last  two.  Landscape  painting, 
with  its  developments  of  perspective  aerial  and 
linear,  is  of  recent  date.  Sculpture  resembles 
architecture,  not  only  in  mass,  but  in  age  ; its 
principles  and  practice  are  as  old  as  civilisation. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  poetry  ; so  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  these,  with  architecture,  fail 
to  show  the  modern  development  that  music  and 
painting  exhibit. 

This  antiquity,  then,  of  architectural  practice 
gives  data  for  a forecast  of  its  future.  Of 
course,  architecture  has  not  been  a thing  of 
evolution  and  broadening  precedent  only.  An 
intelligent  review  shows  that  besides  logical 
advance,  with  increasing  utilitarian  needs  and 
variety  of  materials  there  has  never  ceased 
to  exist  a sentimental  influence,  impalpable  but 
potential,  viz.  : Traditional  motive — which  very 
often  has  expressed  itself  in  tenacious  retention 
of  old  forms  for  the  sake  of  associations  con- 
nected with  them,  material  or  religious.  And 
hence  have  arisen  all  these  delightful  inconsis- 
tencies in  the  use  of  materials  that  we  have 
discussed  ; the  prejudices  that  influence  a 
national  choice  of  lintel  or  arch  style,  Classic 
or  Gothic,  that  no  one  can  suppose  ever  came 
about  because  of  the  architect  class  decreeing 
the  superior  merit  of  one  or  other,  even  had 
the  architects  themselves  been  quite  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  current  taste.  And  so 
architecture  is  seen  to  be  a history  of  human 
progress  written  in  stone.  Surely  national 
peculiarities  are  worth  preserving,  even  pro- 
vincialism in  due  measure  ; it  is  a spurious 
altruism  that  would  replace  these  by  a lifeless 
cosmopolitanism.  Timber,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
quite  available  in  Scotland,  but  just  because  of 
the  historical  fact  that  heretofore  it  has  not 
obtained  favour,  perhaps  we  do  well  to  preserve 
the  character  of  our  architecture  as  we  find  it. 
We  do  not  condemn  half-timber  work  if  we 
elect  to  use  stone,  for  there  is  a difference 
between  our  retention  of  old  forms  and  that  of 
former  times ; this,  namely,  that  our  con- 
servatism is  self-conscious.  Then  it  was  that, 
knowing  no  other  way  and  convinced  that  their 
father’s  methods  were  best,  a traditional  method 
was  followed  : while  we,  not  even  by  implica- 
tion, affirm  that  other  forms  are  less  worthy, 
where  we  retain  those  indigenous  to  our  land, 
or  specially  associated  with  our  race.  Van- 
dalism was  the  characteristic  evidence  of  life 
in  all  previous  periods  ; nowadays  we  rightly 
taboo  that  spirit,  for  we  can  exercise  the  right 
of  liberty  in  choice  of  our  models  without 
destroying  those  we  do  not  follow.  Employing 
past  forms  and  archaic  materials  does  not 
imply  that  we  are  wilfully  blind  to  the  excel- 
lence of  modern  ; it  but  indicates  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a sentiment  that  adds  poetry  to  our 
too  matter-of-fact  day.  Modern  needs,  comforts, 
and  conveniences  may  be  depended  on  to 
demand  and  get  full  attention,  but  a fostering 
care  is  required  for  the  beauty  that  should 
accompany  these,  and  this  will  often  take  the 
form  of  ingeniously  preserving  the  historical 
continuity  of  traditional  forms. 

The  phonetic  power  of  architecture  is  very 
limited  ; beyond  the  expression  of  majesty, 
richness,  and  beauty,  I know  of  none  a build- 
ing is  capable  of.  The  first  is  effected  by  actual 
bulk,  the  second  by  repetition  of  parts,  the 
third  by  refinement  of  form.  Beyond  these  it 
is  by  association  of  ideas  merely  that  certain 
styles  are  popularly  apportioned  to  certain 
types  of  building,  to  the  church,  the  theatre, 
the  town  hall,  the  family  dwelling,  &c. 

Now,  these  three  emotions  are  excited  inde- 
pendently of  particular  materials.  Thus,  much 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  is  of  brick  covered 
with  stucco,  simulating  stone  construction  ; 
and,  regret  as  we  may  the  unsubstantiality  of 
the  meaner  materials,  the  architectural  form 
is  there  and  gives  us  pleasure  ; that  pleasure 
would,  of  course,  be  heightened  by  the  presence 
of  the  real  rather  than  the  make-believe.  Still, 
intellectually,  it  is  better  to  have,  say,  Palladio 
in  stucco  than  not  at  all.  Whether  granite  or 
stucco,  in  mass  there  is  produced  an  emotion  of 
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awe.  Repetition  of  parts  expresses  richness  ; 
its  equivalent  in  poetry  is  rhyme.  That 
may  be  allied  with  doggerel,  but  is  none 
the  less  a component  part  of  noblest 
verse.  So  in  a structure  the  repeated  feature 
may  beipoor,  though  not  necessarily,  but  simply 
because  with  its  repetition  a sense  of  richness 
results.  This  principle  is  best  exemplified  in 
Indian  work,  but  a colonnade  or  arcade  are 
cases  in  point ; and  to  come  to  details,  note  the 
dentil  course  in  a cornice  or  a balustrade.  Of 
the  Greek  triglyph,  you  remember  Ruskin  has 
asked  if  any  one  ever  found  pleasure  in  it  ; but 
even  if  unlovely  in  itself,  repeated,  it  fulfils  a 
purpose.  Repetition  of  parts  and  symmetry 
are  methods  by  which  an  architectural  effect  is 
produced,  and  that  quite  irrespective  of 
materials.  And  clearly,  abstract  beauty  of  form 
is  in  no  degree  dependent  on  material. 

So  we  may  confidently  predict  of  all  coming 
architecture  that  whatever  be  the  material 
employed,  not  merely  the  principles  of  the 
past,  but  as  these  were  practised — the  actual 
form — will  be  retained.  Novel  materials  may 
emerge,  but  in  the  main  the  old  will  be 
preferred.  There  will  be  cycles  of  fashion  in 
revivals  of  past  styles,  but  withal  there  will 
result  an  accretion  of  real  worth,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  future  cognoscenti  to  be 
misled  in  distinguishing  the  chronology  of  these 
successive  revivals,  for  each  will  have  acquired 
insensibly  a character  peculiarly  its  own. 
Colour  indeed  may  perhaps  be  more  considered 
than  it  has  been,  for  chemistry  or  commerce 
may  bring  to  us  coloured  material  hitherto 
denied  us  ; but  this  will  never  revolutionise 
architecture.  The  best  correction  of  the 
mistaken  notion  that  the  coming  years  will  see 
new  materials,  and  hence  a new  architecture, 
is  a reference  to  history  ; can  anyone  conceive 
of  greater  social  changes  than  the  past  has 
shown,  or  wider  variety  in  material  than 
timber,  stone,  metal,  and  slate  ? 

Many  are  concerned  about  the  perpetuation 
of  architecture  as  a living  art : they  look  for- 
ward in  dismay  to  an  unending  reproduction 
of  past  styles,  and  fearing  that  antiquarianism 
will  only  cramp  design,  they  recommend  the 
architect  to  study  Nature,  their  hope  being  that 
acquaintance  with  natural  forms,  especially  the 
human  figure,  will  somehow  help  in  the  de- 
signing of  the  purely  artificial  forms  of  which 
architecture  is  alone  composed.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  the  clear  lesson  of  history  that  function 
has  modified  architecture  but  little,  material 
still  less,  and  Nature,  in  this  sense,  not  at  all. 
As  a practical  corollary,  I consider  an  architect's 
drawing  from  the  life  for  specific  inspiration 
in  design  as  futile  ; it  is  a form  of  culture,  doubt- 
less, to  be  commended  to  all  men  of  what- 
ever occupation,  but  positively  mischievous 
if  it  leads  the  architect  to  confound  the 
essentially  imitative  arts  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture with  architecture,  which  is  essentially 
creative.  To  train  eye  and  hand  in  perception 
and  delineating  of  beautiful  line  study  of  the 
antique  is  good,  but  architecture  is  a thing  of 
artificial  forms,  empirically  approved  of  by  the 
same  mental  capacity  as  that  which  in  the  art 
of  poetry  has  arbitrarily  formulated  the  rules 
that  govern  the  construction  of  the  sonnet.  If 
we  do  not  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  endless 
variety  that  the  past  shows,  but  go  on  to 
original  work,  we  shall  most  likely  laboriously 
attain  to  something  that  was  old  long  ago, 
earlier  acquaintance  with  which  might  have 
permitted  of  our  improving  on  the  type.  If 
we  suit  modern  requirements,  using  modern 
materials,  but  conserving  and  perpetuating 
old-world  forms,  unconsciously  there  will 
emerge  such  variety  as  will  quite  worthily 
distinguish  our  work  from  that  of  all  previous 
times.  A.  McGibbon. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Swimming  Baths,  Goole. — The  Goole 
School  Board  have  awarded  the  first  premium 
for  competitive  plans  for  swimming  baths  to 
Mr.  Tennant,  architect,  of  Pontefract.  The 
baths  are  to  be  erected  at  Alexandra-street 
Schools.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  H.  B.  Thorp,  architect,  Goole. 

Leyton  Public  Baths  Competition. — Mr. 
Rowland  Plumbe,  the  assessor  appointed  by 
the  District  Council,  has  given  his  award  as 
follows: — 1st.  “Economy,”  No.  2 [Messrs. 
Harrap  & Duffield,  34,  Queen-street,  E.C.). 
2nd.  “Economy,”  No.  1 (Mr.  J.  Williams 
Dunford,  100c,  Queen  .Victoria-street,  E.C.). 
8rd.  “ Q.E.D."  (Messrs.  Gordon,  Lowther,  & 
Gunton,  Finsbury  House,  Blomfield-street, 
E.C.).  The  competition  was  limited  to  these 


competitors.  In  concluding  his  report  Mr. 
Plumbe  says  "that  all  the  competing  archi- 
tects thoroughly  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
Council  for  the  painstaking,  skilful,  and  intelli- 
gent way  in  which  they  have  responded  to  the 
invitation  to  compete.”  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ings will  be  15,000/. 

Colston  Hall,  Bristol. — Mr.  H.  L. 
Florence,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  has  been  appointed 
assessor  in  the  competition  for  the  new  Colston 
Hall. 


THE  SURVEYORS'  INSTITUTION  : 
president’s  address. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  Institution  for 
session  1898-99,  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
in  the  temporary  premises  of  the  Institution, 
Savoy-street,  Victoria  Embankment,  when  the 
President,  Mr.  Robert  Vigers,  delivered  an 
opening  address. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  President 
said  it  was  a wise  policy  of  those  who  founded 
the  Institution  to  establish  it  on  the  broadest 
possible  basis,  so  as  to  make  it  representative 
of  every  branch  of  their  many-sided  calling. 
How  varied  was  the  professional  field  which 
they  covered  was  shown  by  even  a cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  list  of  members,  which  now, 
he  was  proud  to  say,  comprised  nearly  3,000 
names.  It  was  easy  to  appreciate,  though  not 
perhaps  very  easy  to  define,  the  common  bonds 
which  united  them  in  the  ties  of  membership, 
and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  no  better  definition  conceivable  than  that 
contained  in  their  by-laws,  viz. : “The  art  of 
determining  the  value  of  all  descriptions  of 
landed  and  house  property,  and  of  the  various 
interests  therein  ; the  practice  of  managing 
and  developing  estates,  the  science  of 
measuring  and  delineating  the  physical 
features  of  the  earth,  and  of  measuring  and 
estimating  artificer’s  work,”  unless  he  might 
add  “ the  art  of  obtaining  fees  adequate  to  the 
remuneration  of  services  so  rendered.”  He 
supposed  that  he  personally  represented 
almost  the  smallest  section  of  the  membership 
— those  who  practised  as  surveyors  only  ; and 
under  these  circumstances  he  would  confine 
his  observations  generally  to  matters  connected 
with  this  great  metropolis,  which  presented 
such  an  immense  and  unique  field  for  pro- 
fessional activity.  The  material  growth  of 
London  during  the  fifty  years  covered  by 
his  personal  experience  almost  transcended 
belief.  A comparison  of  a map  of 
London  in  the  forties  with  a map  of 
our  present! London  would  show  how  rapid  and 
complete  had  been  the  absorption  of  the  open 
spaces  which  separated  it  at  the  earlier  period 
from  the  surrounding  hamlets  and  villages — 
spaces  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  in 
the  interval  by  the  extra  two  millions  of  per- 
sons for  whom  house  accommodation  had  had 
to  be  provided.  He  took  by  way  of  example  the 
parish  of  Kensington.  The  population  of  the 
parish  was  in  1856  54,000  persons,  in  1896  it 
had  risen  to  170,000  persons — in  other  words  it 
had  more  than  tripled.  In  1856  the  inhabited 
houses  numbered  6,300,  in  189622,580,  or  three 
and  a half  times  as  many  as  forty  years  pre- 
viously. The  roads  under  the  control  of  the 
vestry  measured  twenty-seven  miles  at  the 
earlier  date  ; in  1896  they  measured  eighty- 
five  rpiles.  The  rateable  value  was  287,655/. 
in  1856,  and  had  risen  to  2,200,000 /.  in  1896. 

The  President  then  referred  to  the  wider 
area  known  as  the  administrative  county  of 
London,  which,  subject  to  a slight  correction, 
was  co-extensive  with  the  old  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  district  as  defined  by  the  Act 
18  and  19  Victoria,  cap.  120.  The  population  of 
the  area  now  known  as  the  administrative 
county  of  London,  comprising  75,422  acres, 
was  in  1851,  2,363,274  ; 1861,  2,808,862  ; 1871, 
3,266,987  ; 188  r , 3,834,194  ; 1891,  4,232,118  ; or, 
putting  it  another  way,  about  fifty-six  persons 
to  the  acre.  In  the  decade  1851-61  the  popula- 
tion increased  by  445,588  persons,  or  l8-85  per 
cent. ; in  the  decade  1861-71  by  458,125  persons, 
or  16  31  per  cent.  ; in  the  decade  1871-81  by 
567,207  persons,  or  17-36  per  cent.  ; and  in  the 
decade  1881-91  by  397,924  persons,  or  io-37  per 
cent.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was,  in 
1851,  306,064;  1861,  360,065;  1871,  419,642; 
1881,  488,885  ; 1891,  548,315.  An  inhabited 
house  was,  for  census  purposes,  a house  or 
tenement  in  which  one  or  more  persons  slept 
on  the  night  of  enumeration.  It  was  a fact 
worth  observing  that  while  the  ratio  of  the 
growth  of  the  population  showed  in  the  first 


three  decennial  periods  a tendency  to  exceed  'U 
the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  H 
in  the  last  census  decade,  the  growth  of  house 
accommodation  exceeded  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation by  about  2 per  cent.,  and  he  thought  he 
was  entitled  to  argue  from  this  that  the  work  j 
done  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  \ 
demolition  of  overcrowded  slum  neighbour- 
hoods ;was  beginning  to -bear  fruit,  and  to  J 
reveal  itself  in  our  statistics.  The  number 
of  persons  per  house  had  fallen  030  per  cent.  I 
in  the  last  two  decennial  periods  (the  figure  < 
was  now  about  7 64  persons  per  house  com-  J 
pared  with  7-94  in  1871),  and  his  point  was: 
that  not  only  had  the  number  per  house  fallen  t 
appreciably  in  the  last  twenty  years  (despite  < 
an  increase  of  nearly  two  millions  in  the  popu-  J 
lation),  but  that  in  an  enormous  number  of 
cases  the  7 64  persons  per  house  were  now 
living  in  far  larger  and  healthier  dwellings  than  j 
the  7 94  persons  per  house  of  twenty  years  ago, 
and  that,  with  improved  dwellings,  7-64  persons  J 
per  house  was  not  by  any  means  excessive. 

He  was  not  very  conversant  with  the  \y/*rk 
done  under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Cla-ses. 
Act,  but  it  was  stated  that  the  value  of  sites  for 
rehousing  on  the  route  of  the  Strand  to  Holborn 
improvement  would  involve  a loss  to  the  j 
County  Council  of  260/.  per  person  provided 
for,  or  for  a family  of  seven  persons  an  unre-. 
munerative  expenditure  of  1,820/.  for  land  only,* 
if  reinstated  close  to  their  former  dwellings.: 
This  was  in  startling  contrast  to  the  experience 
of  the  Peabody  trustees  ; but  then  the  philan- 
thropy of  the  trustees  was  not  of  so  exalted  an 
order  as  to  induce  them  to  select  sites  in  ex-' 
pensive  situations  for  the  mere  purpose  of: 
saving  the  persons  to  be  benefited  a quarter  of 
an  hour's  journey  to  their  work.  There  was 
the  less  necessity  for  this  plan  of  rebuilding  on 
the  old  sites,  seeing  the  facilities  in  the  way  ofc 
cheap  workmen's  trains  for  rehousing  the  dis- 
possessed persons  in  the  far  healthier  atmos- 
phere of  the  suburbs.  Indeed  this  system  of; 
workmen’s  trains  was  in  some  danger  of  abuse 
and  of  becoming  a check  to  enterprise.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  conditions  in  this 
respect  imposed  on  the  new  railway  beneath! 
Oxford-street  were  oppressive  in  the  highest 
degree,  whatever  might  be  their  justification] 
from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  sociology. 

In  referring  to  the  Pe2body  buildings  the 
President  said  that  it  was  a significant  circum-i 
stance  that,  notwithstanding  that  the  number  ofc 
persons  in  those  buildings  represented  a meani 
density  nearly  thirteen  times  as  great  as  that  ofc 
London  as  a whole,  the  death  rate  was 
2 8 per  thousand  below  the  average  ofc 
London,  while  the  infant  mortality  (the: 
most  telling  factor  in  the  death  rate),  was 
actually  21-9  below  that  of  London  as  a whole. 
A serious  problem  was  how  to  provide  a popula-; 
tion  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a I 
million  in  ten  years  with  those  means  ofc 
internal  communication  necessary  for  the  free: 
movement  of  the  vast  traffic  traversing  the: 
restricted  area  comprising  the  principal  centres; 
of  business  activity.  Speaking  broadly,  it' 
might  be  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  heavy  com-i 
mercial  traffic  of  London  (taking  the  area  lying 
between  Westminster  and  the  Tower)  was 
between  north  and  south,  that  was  between: 
the  termini  of  the  great  railways  on  each  sidel 
of  the  river,  the  port  of  London,  and  the  ware-, 
houses  and  manufactories  of  Southwark  andi 
Bermondsey.  The  opening  up  of  new  routes 
for  vehicular  traffic  had  done  a good  deal  toil 
relieve  the  pressure,  and  the  effect  was 
strikingly  displayed  in  the  case  of  the  Towen 
Bridge.  The  lighter  traffic  and  the  ebis-and] 
flow  of  the  pedestrian  tide  was,  on  the  other, 
hand,  mainly  from  east  to  west.  Every  one 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  crowded  con-i 
dition  of  the  footways  along  the  main  thorough-)! 
fares  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  A; 
man  who  wished  to  make  his  way  rapidly 
between  such  points  as  Liverpool-street  and 
St.  Paul’s,  Moorgate-street  and  the  Mansion 
House,  or  the  bottom  of  Fleet-street  and: 
Charing-cross,  found  his  progress  checked  and 
at  times  absolutely  arrested  by  the  double) 
stream  of  people  on  the  narrow  pavements  he; 
had  to  traverse,  where  the  pace  was  set  by  thdW 
slowest  walkers,  who  were  frequently  mereil 
loiterers  or  sightseers.  It  must  have  occurredi 
to  him  to  wonder  what  the  state  of  things;! 
would  be  in  this  respect  in  twenty  or  thirty! 
years'  time.  Yet  practically  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  mitigate  this  great  and  growing! 
inconvenience.  There  was  no  lack  of  schemes.! 
for  widening  the  roadways,  but,  so  far  as  he  was, 
aware,  the  equally  serious  consideration  ofil 
facilitatingthe  progress  of  the  pedestrians  by  thelJ 
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provision  of  wider  pavements  had,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  not  been  deemed  worthy  of 
attention.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  widen  a 
street  like  the  Strand  from  53  to  80  ft.,  as 
indicated  by  the  setting  back  at  the  corner  of 
Wellington-street,  unless  the  footways  were 
also  doubled  in  width,  nor  did  it  meet  the  case 
to  provide  parallel  thoroughfares,  for  people 
would  not  quit  the  direct  track  from  point  to 
point,  whatever  the  inconvenience  might  be  of 
attempting  to  traverse  it.  The  system  of  tube 
railways,  now  in  its  infancy,  would  probably 
absorb  in  time  some  of  the  foot  traffic  of  the 
main  thoroughfares,  and  might  even  result  in  a 
temporary  diminution  in  the  number  of  omni- 
buses, but  the  limits  of  the  carrying  capacity 
of  these  railways  must  soon  be  reached,  and 
the  provision  of  wider  roads  and  pavements 
and  new  arteries  for  wheeled  traffic  would  be- 
come imperative.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  people  of 
London  would  be  called  upon  to  incur  an 
enormous  expenditure  in  further  widening 
streets  like  Oxford-street,  Holborn,  the  Strand, 

* 'leet-street,  and  Ludgate  Hill,  originally  laid 
out  for  a population  one-tenth  the  present 
size  ; for  what  had  hitherto  been  done  in  this 
direction  was  a mere  tinkering  with  the 
problem  of  free  locomotion. 

The  remarkable  growth  in  the  value  of 
City  property  in  the  latter  half  of  the  present 
century  was  a matter  of  common  knowledge 
to  them  all,  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  when  the 
limit  of  expansion  in  this  direction  would  be 
reached.  One  of  the  contributory  causes  was 
the  constantly  expanding  day  population  of  the 
City.  But  there  had  also  been  another  though 
a less  obvious  cause  operating  in  the  same 
direction  — he  referred  to  the  absorption, 
continually  in  progress,  of  building  land 
for  the  purposes  of  public  undertakings, 
street  widenings,  and  other  improvements  of 
the  kind,  all  of  which  tended  towards 
reducing  the  available  area  of  building  land. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  City  property, 
he  would  give  some  figures  bearing  on  the 
question  of  prices  in  connexion  with  a purchase 
in  Lombard-street  in  which  he  was  concerned. 
The  land  in  question  comprised  1,080  superficial 
feet.  It  was  originally  purchased  by  the  grand- 
father of  the  vendors  for  1,500/.,  or  il.  7s.  qd. 
per  foot  super,  and  was  sold  to  his  (the  Presi- 
dent's) clients  for  73,000/.,  or  71/.  ns.  per  foot, 
which  at  4 per  cent,  would  represent  a rental 
of  2,920/.  a year.  That  was  in  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  value  of  land  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  which  their  Past-President,  Mr. 
I’Anson,  mentioned  in  his  paper  read  before 
the  Institution  nearly  twenty-eight  years  ago,  as 
having  been  sold  for  something  like  40/.  per 
foot,  which  he  then  regarded  as  an  altogether 
exceptional  price.  lie  had  spoken  of  the 
influence  on  prices  in  the  City  of  London,  of 
the  abstraction  of  land  from  the  available 
building  area  for  the  purposes  of  public 
improvement,  but  this  influence  was  also  at 
work,  though  in  a less  noticeable  degree,  in 
the  much  larger  area  formerly  under  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  now  under 
the  control  of  their  successors,  the  London 
County  Council.  He  was  indebted  to  Mr. 
Percy  J.  Edwards  for  some  instructive  figures 
taken  from  a report  prepared  by  him  ; this 
return  comprised  a list  of  thirty  new  streets 
and  street  widenings  effected  between  1857 
and  1885  inclusive,  with  their  gross  and  net 
cost  and  the  approximate  area  of  building  land 
absorbed  in  their  execution,  from  which  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  area  of  building  land 
l<?qt  to  the  market  was  1,606,650  feet  super.,  or 
nearly  37  acres. 

The  President  then  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
sewage  disposal,  and  referred  to  Mr.  Cameron’s 
septic-tank  system  and  the  “ Electrozone 
Sterilising  Process,”  carried  on  at  Maidenhead. 
Proceeding,  he  said  that  at  the  annual  meeting 
he  took  occasion  to  address  a few  words  of 
advice  to  the  younger  members  of  the  Institu- 
tion, which  he  trusted  and  believed  were  taken 
in  the  kindly  spirit  in  which  they  were  con- 
ceived. In  every  profession  there  was  a small 
minority  of  persons  who  were  in  such  haste  to 
get  business  and  extend  their  professional  con- 
nexion, that  they  were  not  over-fastidious  as  to 
the  means  they  employed  for  achieving  the  end 
in  view.  Some  of  these  persons  (such  was 
their  eagerness)  openly  advertise  and  tout  for 
the  business  which  did  not  come  to  them  as  the 
natural  reward  of  skill  and  knowledge,  while 
some,  even  less  to  be  admired,  strove  in 
various  specious  ways  to  discover  and  appro- 
priate the  connexions  of  others.  Now,  it  was 
the  first  duty  of  members  of  an  honourable  pro- 


fession to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  dis- 
courage and  defeat  these  practices.  Offences 
of  the  kind  were  generally  (not  always)  com- 
mitted by  young  men  who,  as  often  as  not, 
erred  through  ignorance.  To  these  he  would 
say  that  a stable  business  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
built  on  such  foundations,  and  even  in  the  few 
exceptional  cases  where  this  occurred  the 
result  was  achieved  at  an  immense  sacrifice  of 
reputation  and  of  that  self-respect  which  goes 
so  far  to  brace  and  encourage  a man  in  the 
troubles  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  He  was 
thankful  to  say  that  a case  very  rarely  arose  of 
a character  so  flagrant  as  to  call  for  direct 
animadversion  ; but  he,  for  one,  should  rejoice 
if  their  profession  were  entirely  free  from 
reproach  in  this  particular. 

While  dealing  with  the  ethics  of  practice  he 
should  like  to  say  a few  words  with  reference 
to  the  subject  of  expert  evidence  on  oath,  for 
he  had  lately  observed  some  very  foolish  and 
unjust  things  which  had  been  said  by  half- 
instructed  persons,  with  reference  to  the  diver- 
gences between  valuations  put  forward  in 
connexion  with  compensation  cases.  He  was 
free  to  admit  that  there  was  an  occasional 
extravagance  of  the  kind  in  one  direction  or 
another  ; though,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  difference  between 
the  extreme  valuations  on  the  same  side 
was  just  as  great  as  between  the  ex- 
treme valuations  on  the  two  sides.  He 
would  not,  however,  admit  for  a moment  that 
the  surveyor  was  one  whit  less  scrupulous,  in 
the  opinions  he  expressed,  than  the  members 
of  other  professions  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
give  evidence  on  matters  of  opinion,  and,  con- 
sequently, open  to  amateur  criticism.  He  sup- 
posed that  every  man  had  his  “ personal 
equation  " — his  unconscious  bias  in  a particu- 
lar direction.  Next,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  art  of  valuing  was  notan  exact  science, 
and  would  never  be  made  so.  It  rested  not 
only  on  fact  but  on  opinion  also,  and,  what  was 
more,  on  opinion  founded  to  a large  extent 
upon  varying  personal  experience  and  an 
estimate  of  probabilities  and  contingencies, 
which  might  or  might  not  arise  but  which,  if 
they  did  arise,  largely  influenced  the  result. 
Were  the  elements  on  which  a valuation  was 
based  demonstrable  with  mathematical  accu- 
racy, the  whole  affair  would  be  one  of  tables, 
and  the  services  of  the  expert  witness  would  be 
totally  unnecessary.  So  long,  however,  as  the 
value  of  property  remained  a matter  of  opinion 
and  speculation,  divergences  must  arise.  What 
was  the  position  of  the  surveyor  as  a witness 
on  oath  ? He  had  sworn  to  tell  “ the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth."  Now 
as  this  adjuration  was  much  too  precise  and 
comprehensive  for  application  to  matters  into 
which  purely  speculative  opinion  must,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  largely  enter,  it  followed 
that  what  in  effect  the  witness  swears  was 
not,  that  all  he  had  to  say  was  fact,  but  that 
what  he  had  to  say  was  his  honest  opinion. 

It  was  a question  whether  the  examination  of 
expert  witnesses  on  oath  was  not  a mistaken 
endeavour  to  apply  to  the  region  of  opinion  a 
procedure  imported  from  the  Courts  of  Law, 
and  appertaining  in  principle  to  the  region  of 
pure  fact.  Might  it  not  be  contended,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  the  position  in  which 
the  surveyor  should  really  be  placed  was  that 
of  a technical  advocate  for  his  side,  a species 
of  assessor  to  counsel,  and  that  it  should  be  left 
to  a sworn  umpire  to  settle,  after  hearing  the 
witnesses  on  both  sides,  the  degree  to  which 
the  more  speculative  elements  in  the  valua- 
tions should  be  allowed  to  prevail  ? 

In  reference  to  the  Institution  itself,  the 
retrospect  of  the  last  thirty  years  should  inspire 
them  with  a pardonable  pride.  No  institution 
with  which  he  was  acquainted  had  ever 
achieved  such  a remarkable  success  in  so  brief 
a period  of  time,  and,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  ascribed  to  any  one  circumstance,  he 
thought  this  had  been  due  to  the  habits 
of  caution,  so  characteristic  of  surveyors, 
which  had  governed  their  procedure.  It  had 
been  the  policy  of  the  Council,  while  availing 
themselves  of  every  real  opportunity  of  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  the  profession,  to  avoid  that 
fussiness  which  some  persons  considered  the 
first  duty  of  a professional  society.  They  had 
not  sought  to  harry  public  departments  on 
small  pretexts  or  on  none  at  all,  and,  as  a con- 
sequence, when  they  had  approached  them  on 
questions  of  moment  they  had  received  atten- 
tion and  consideration  at  their  hands,  and  had 
been  able  to  usefully  influence  in  this  way  the 
course  of  legislation  and  the  tendency  of 
Departmental  procedure.  In  the  result  the 


Society  was  stronger  to  day  than  at  any  period 
of  its  history,  and  whether  regard  be  had  to 
numbers,  to  financial  position,  to  internal 
organisation,  to  the  freedom  of  its  constitution, 
or  to  the  beautiful  new  home  which  it  had 
provided  for  itself,  and  which  would  be  com- 
pleted early  next  year,  it  might  challenge  com- 
parison with  any  other  professional  body  in  the 
kingdom.  But  the  future  was  with  the  rising 
generation,  not  with  that  which  was  passing 
from  the  scene.  The  younger  men  could  not 
say  that  they  were  not  entering  into  a goodly 
heritage,  and  it  rested  with  them  to  decide 
whether  they  would  dissipate  and  destroy  it 
by  indifference  or  even  by  mistaken  activity,  or 
whether  they  would  hand  it  on  unimpaired, 
and  even  extended,  to  their  successors. 

Mr.  Howard  Martin  proposed  a>  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  interesting  and 
valuable  paper — valuable,  because  it  was  drawn 
from  a singularly  long  and  varied  experience 
in  the  profession.  In  dealing  with  the  difficulty 
of  traffic  the  President  had  not  referred  to 
motor-cars,  which  might  tend  to  diminish  the 
pressure  of  vehicular  traffic,  because  such 
vehicles  occupied  less  room  than  horsed  cars. 

Mr.  Freeman,  Q.C.,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  heartily  agreed  to. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting  will 
be  held  on  the  28th  inst.,  when  the  discussion 
would  be  resumed  on  Mr.  Eve’s  paper  on 
“Compensation  Values  of  Cattle  Foods — 
Chemist  v.  Valuer.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — 
On  the  12th  inst.  a party  of  the  members  of  this 
Institution,  numbering  over  120,  visited  the  site 
of  the  Lombard-street  Station  of  the  northern 
extension  of  the  City  and  South  London  Rail- 
way. On  behalf  of  the  engineers,  Sir  Ben  jamin 
Baker  and  Mr.  David  Hay,  they  were  received 
and  shown  over  by  the  resident  engineer,  Mr. 
James  Forgie,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
contractors,  Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.  The  feature 
which  naturally  attracted  the  greatest  interest 
was  the  work  connected  with  the  underpinning 
of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  Church,  immediately 
underneath  which  the  main  shaft  for  the  lifts 
has  been  sunk.  The  company  by  an  Act  of 
1893  had  power  to  pull  the  church  down,  but 
when  in  1896  an  extension  of  time  was  sought, 
the  condition  was  imposed  that  the  church  was 
to  be  left  intact,  but  that  the  subsoil  could  be 
used  and  the  station  constructed  beneath  the 
church.  The  large  oblong  shaft  is  73  ft.  6 in.  by 
24  ft.,  divided  into  five  bays,  in  which  will  work 
electric  lifts  made  by  Messrs.  Easton,  Anderson, 
& Goolden.  It  is  lined  with  cast-iron  segments 
for  a depth  of  52  ft.  from  the  top,  the  remaining 
28  ft.  being  brickwork,  in  which  are  formed  the 
entrances  and  exits  to  and  from  the  lifts.  The 
two  station  tunnels  are  21  ft.  diameter  and  lined 
as  usual  with  cast-iron  rings.  In  underpinning 
the  church,  the  four  main  girders  designeef  to 
support  the  four  groups  of  columns  which  carry 
the  roof,  were  fixed  in  position,  and  small  needle 
girders  were  then  Ihreaded  through  the  bases 
of  the  columns.  The  south  wall  was  pierced 
at  intervals  of  about  5 ft.,  and  strong  needle 
girders  fixed  through  the  wall,  one  end  resting 
on  the  solid  stone  on  the  outside,  and  the  other 
tieddown  to  one  of  the  main  girders  supporting 
the  columns.  For  the  wall  on  the  north  side 
the  same  method  could  not  be  adopted,  as  the 
work  could  not  be  executed  from  the  street. 
One  main  girder  was  therefore  designed  to 
carry  the  whole  weight.  Needle  girders  were 
fixed  just  below  the  church  floor  level,  under 
cover  of  which  the  wall  was  cut  away  to 
allow  of  the  girder  being  fixed.  After  the  wall 
had  been  securely  pinned  up  above  the  girder, 
suspended  needles  were  put  in  one  at  a time, 
and  the  intervening  masonry  held  up  by  cross 
steel  joists  placed  on  the  top  of  the  needles. 
Grouting  under  air  pressure  has  been  largely 
employed  in  the  work,  especially  for  filling 
up  between  the  girders  and  the  old  masonry, 
and  the  success  of  the  operation  has  been  in 
a great  measure  due  to  this.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  inspection  the  thanks  of  the 
Institution  for  all  that  had  been  arranged  for 
the  members’  reception  were  expressed  by 
Mr.  Kenneth  Gray,  Vice-Chairman. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— At 
the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institution  on 
Tuesday,  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  on 
“ Electrical  Transmission  of  Power  in  Mining,” 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Esson,  M.Inst.C.E. 
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■ HE  lithographic  illustrations  in  this 
issue  are  entirely  devoted  to  the 
architecture  of  Belfast,  and  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  leading  article  in  this  issue, 
being  the  nineteenth  of  the  series  on  “The 
Architecture  of  our  large  Provincial  Towns.” 
The  illustrations  comprise  the  following  : — 
On  the  first  sheet : — “ Entrance  to  the  Har- 
bour Office”  (Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn,  R.H.A.),  “ Busi- 
ness Premises,  Arthur-street " (Mr.  Vincent 
Craig), and  "Belfast  Academy”  (Messrs.  Young 
& Mackenzie). 

On  the  second  sheet “ Queen’s  College 
(the  late  Sir  Charles  Lanyon),  the  “ Northern 
Bank  ” (same  architect),  and  the  “ Presbyterian 
Theological  College"  (the  late  Sir  Charles 
Lanyon,  with  additions  by  Mr.  John  Lanyon). 

On  the  third  sheet: — Campbell  College, 
four  illustrations  (Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn,  R.H.A.), 
“Business  Premises,  Donegall-square”  (Messrs. 
Lanyon,  Lynn,  & Lanyon),  and  " The  Old 
Poorhouse,"  now  the  headquarters  of  the 
Belfast  Charitable  Society,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  few  old  buildings  of  any  interest  in 
Belfast. 

On  the  fourth  sheet  : — “St.  James's  Episco- 
palian Church  ” (Messrs.  Lanyon.  Lynn  & 
Lanyon),  “ Sinclair  Seamen's  Church  ” (Mr.  \V. 
H.  Lynn,  R.H.A.),  “ Evangelical  Union  Church” 
(Messrs.  Young  & Mackenzie),  “ Carlisle  Me- 
morial Church  ” (Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn,  R H.A), 
“ Newtownbreda  Presbyterian  Church”  (Mr. 
Vincent  Craig),  and  "Bloomfield  Presbyterian 
Church  ” (Messrs.  J.  J.  Philips  & Son). 

On  the  fifth  sheet  : — “ New  Buildings  for 
the  Scottish  Provident  Institution  ” (Messrs. 
Young  & Mackenzie),  “ Northern  Branch  Bank, 
Royal  Avenue”  (Mr.  J.  Lanyon),  and  “The 
Mater  Infirmorum  Hospital  ” (Mr.  W. 
Fennell). 

Some  other  buildings  are  illustrated  in  the 
cuts  attached  to  the  article. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Friday  last  week  in 
the  Meeting  room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Rritish  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit  - street, 
Regent-street,  Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  as  members  A.  E^Bell,  W.  L. 
Binney,  H.  P.  Buckingham,  H.  M.  Cantley 
H.  I.  Cundy,  A.  C.  Stewart,  S.  M.  Deacon, 
H.  Dru.  Drury,  H.  L.  Etherington-Smith,  R. 
Findon,  C.  R.  B.  Godman,  J.  H.  Mellish,  E.  Y. 
Mitchell,  J.  A.  Payne,  H.  T.  A.  Peacey,  J.  B 
Royle,  H.  V.  Shebbeare,  C.  O.  Spencer-Smith. 
A.  Syman,  J.  N.  R.  Vining,  A.  P.  L.  Wood,  H 
Worrow,  F.  F.  Lemaistre,  T.  S.  Vickery,  H.  E 
Brown,  and  W.  J.  Stainton. 

The  Chairman  then  put  to  the  meeting  the 
names  of  Messrs.  Alfred  H.  Hart  and  H.  A. 
Satchell,  who  were  nominated  at  the  last  meet- 
ing to  serve  on  the  committee.  These  gentle- 
men having  been  elected, 

Mr.  H.  Wilson  read  the  following  paper  on 
“ Arts  and  Crafts  ” : — 

There  are  certain  phrases  containing  more 
or  less  microscopical  portions  of  truth  which 
only  pass  muster  in  those  expansive  thumb-in- 
armhole  after-dinner  moments  when  buttered 
aphorisms,  like  conventional  oysters,  slip  from 
• cloudy  heights  down  the  epigastric  slopes  into 
the  clear  champaign. 

Among  these  abraded  epigrams  is  this — 
Architecture  is  the  mother  of  the  arts — a dictum 
doubtless  begotten  by  some  wit  with  a bowing 
acquaintance  with  architecture  and  a refreshing 
innocence  of  art.  It  is  one  of  those  worn 
counters  from  an  obsolete  mint  which  keep 
real  currency  out  of  circulation,  or,  to  change 
the  image.it  is  a mental  cul-de-sac,  the  result 
of  what  psychologists  call  “mental  arrest.” 
The  aphorism  renders  real  investigation  diffi- 
cult by  acting  as  a stumbling-block.  That  said, 
we  are  tempted  to  think  that  there  is  nothing 
more  to  say.  But  immediately  the  stumbling- 
block  is  turned  over  we  find  that  it  hides  the 
entrance  to  a new  world  of  inquiry,  and  opens 
out  new  view’s  of  art  and  craft  and  architecture. 
We  begin  to  see  that  architecture  is  not  the 
mother  of  the  arts,  for  they  existed  thousands 
of  years  before  she  was  born — we  find  that  the 
arts  and  crafts  are  the  ancestors  of  architecture, 


and  that  even  now  architecture  is  born  from 
their  conjunction,  and  does  not  give  birth  to  ' 
them.  The  question  has  been  obscured  by 
much  discussion,  and  so  many  false  ideas  have 
been  imported  into  it,  that  the  right  concep- 
tion has  been  overlain  by  misconception,  and 
suffocated. 

But  if  we  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  things, 
penetrate  as  far  as  we  can  reach  into  pre- 
historic origins,  we  learn  at  once  that  the  art 
of  personal  adornment  and  the  craft  of  tool- 
making come  first  in  the  evidences  of  human 
activity.  The  art  of  using  tools  is  acquired  in 
the  making  of  them — the  stone-weighted  stick 
becomes  a hammer — the  splintered  hammer 
becomes  the  axe. 

From  splitting  skulls  to  splitting  wood  the 
transition  was  easy  and  natural.  Besides  the 
more  immediately  insistent  needs  of  protec- 
tion, shelter,  and  the  satisfying  of  hunger, 
there  arose  in  the  very  earliest  times  that 
other  need  of  self-expression.  Full  of  wonder 
at  the  mysteries  with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded on  every  side — the  dawn  and  the 
darkness,  the  gloom  and  hidden  terrors  of  the 
forests,  the  strange  creatures  by  whom  the 
earth  was  inhabited,  the  dangers  real  and 
imaginary  in  field  and  flood— the  minds  of  our 
half-dumb  ancestors  were  crowded  with  con- 
ceptions seeking  birth.  This  birth  they  found 
in  what  we  call  art.  They  eked  out  their 
stammering  utterance,  their  gesture  speech, 
with  rude-cut  symbols.  They  spoke  to  each 
other  in  their  work,  and  one  feels  that  art — 
rudimentary  if  you  like,  but  still  art — was  the 
first  real  speech  of  mind  to  mind  ; and,  whether 
that  speech  took  the  form  of  decoration  of 
weapon  or  bowl  or  person,  it  supplied  an  outlet 
for  nervous  pressure,  and  the  labour  of  making 
relieved  their  minds  from  the  obsessions  of 
crowds  of  new  ideas,  new  impressions,  en- 
gendered by  the  beauties  of  the  outside  world. 
Not  only  did  the  making  of  things  for  use  or 
ornament  give  an  outlet  for  new  ideas  in  the 
making  of  the  humblest  article  of  use  ; the 
savage  by  unconscious  symbolism  built  up  for 
himself  a kind  of  religion.  We  find  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  who  worship  water  as  the  principle  of 
life — to  whom  a vessel,  because  it  holds  water, 
is  sacred — express  their  belief  on  their  pottery 
in  a very  remarkable  way.  The  inclosing 
lines,  the  circling  bands  of  ornament,  on  their 
bowls  and  vessels  are  never  joined,  but  a space 
is  carefully  left  open  in  such  band.  The 
women,  who  are  the  potters,  say  this  is  to 
leave  a door  for  the  life  spirit.  In  their  words, 
it  is  a departure  trail  for  life  or  being. 

When  a woman  has  made  and  painted  a 
vessel,  she  will  tell  you  with  an  air  of  relief 
that  it  is  a “ made  being,”  and,  as  she  places  it 
in  the  kiln,  places  food  in  the  vessel  and  beside 
it.  The  noise  made  by  the  pot  when  struck  or 
when  simmering  is  the  voice  of  the  included 
being  ; the  clang  of  it  when  the  vessel  breaks 
or  cracks  is  the  cry  of  the  spirit  escaping. 

This  being  never  cries  out  unprovoked,  but 
is  supposed  to  acquire  the  power  of  doing  so 
by  imitation,  and  no  one  whistles,  sings,  or 
makes  any  noise  during  the  process  of  manu- 
facture lest  the  being  should  imitate  the  noise, 
and  by  doing  so  crack  the  vessel  and  come  out. 
Here  we  have  art  and  craft  as  the  early  ex- 
ponent and  material  source  of  early  religion.s. 
In  the  South  Seas  we  find  that  even  the  stone 
axe,  from  its  associations  with  its  maker 
becomes  first  the  symbol  of  the  ancestor  and 
later  the  object  of  worship.  The  handles  of 
these  sacred  axes  are  carved  by  the  “sacred 
men,"  who,  during  the  whole  process,  chant 
songs  and  prayers  to  the  gods  that  they  may 
further  the  work  and  inspire  the  craftsman. 
Thus,  as  all  the  world  over,  the  arts  and  crafts 
beget  the  first  beginnings  of  expressed  religion 
and  lay  the  humble  foundation  of  the  faith 
which  made  man  “ raise  the  soaring  spires 
and  sing  his  soul  in  stone.”  Out  of  arts  and 
crafts  all  human  achievement  has  sprung. 

For  we  must  remember  that  at  this  early  period 
each  man  was  an  artist  because  he  did  not  con- 
cern himself  with  art,  just  as  children  do  and 
say  and  think  beautiful  things  naturally  ; only 
when  we  teach  them  do  they  become  affected 
and  artificial.  And  all  that  our  ancestor 
thought  of  was  the  suitableness  of  the  thing  he 
was  making  to  the  use  for  which  it  was 
designed.  The  decoration  of  it  was  a natural 
instinct,  as  those  of  sleeping  or  eating. 
Impelled  by  that  unconscious  passion  for 
creation,  as  by  a spiritual  procreativeness,  the 
dimly-comprehended  beauties  of  the  scene 
around  him  impinging  on  his  perceptions 
stimulated  his  conception — pushed  him  out  of 
himself  into  his  work.  His  hut,  with  its  con- 


tents, was  a little  exhibition  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  in  embryo.  We  are  looking  at  the 
remains  of  the  first  beginnings  of  architecture 
in  the  lap  of  time.  Our  ancestors  were  the 
primary  craftsmen,  and  this  art  expressed  his 
nature,  gave  form  to  his  spirit,  as  the  plant 
expresses  the  principle  of  growth — the  life 
within  the  seed. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  offspring  of  this 
primitive  artist  would  naturally  imitate  their 
parent.  Besides  the  inherited  aptitute,  besides 
his  precept,  they  would  have  the  continual 
stimulus  of  his  example  to  urge  them  on  to 
other  efforts  on  similar  lines,  and  thus  early 
arose  families  of  craftsmen — with  nascent 
traditions  and  methods  of  work.  When  the 
scattered  families  gathered  into  tribes  and 
built  their  palisades,  they  joined  themselves 
into  families  of  craftsmen  and  formed  the  rudi- 
ments of  a guild,  a society  within  a society,  a 
centre  of  social  activity  inside  the  new  society. 

Each  member  of  the  family  worked  out  in 
his  own  craft  the  budding  ideas  of  earb( 
symbolism,  doing  nothing  without  a defim^ 
object,  more  influenced  by  the  wonder  of  the 
world  around  him  than  impelled  by  a conscious 
ideal  of  beauty.  The  character  of  his  work  was 
at  first  governed  absolutely  by  the  nature  of  the 
materials  at  hand,  so  that  he  found  lines  of 
beauty  in  the  fracture  planes  of  flint.  Then 
by  elaborating  the  rude  notches  in  the 
weapon  haft  he  produced  the  intricate  patterns 
on  his  paddle,  or  he  evolved  bands  of  orna- 
ment from  the  marks  made  by  the  cords,  or 
the  wicker-work  moulds  which  bound  together 
his  first  rude  efforts  at  pottery.  He  was  taught 
by  difficulty  and  inspired  by  Nature.  His 
mind  grew  as  the  plant  grows,  and  his  art  was 
the  fruit — the  spore  from  which,  under  other 
conditions,  a higher  growth  was  to  spring. 
When  in  the  course  of  centuries  the  congress 
of  the  families  of  craftsmen  gave  birth  to  the 
guilds,  their  power  came  not  merely  from  the 
infinite  slowness  of  their  growth,  but  also  from 
the  infinite  ramifications  of  the  roots  which 
each  individual  fibre  of  that  organism  sent 
back  through  each  item  of  its  ancestry  into  the 
remote  past. 

The  guild  became  the  wide-spreading  tree 
rooted  in  society,  under  whose  branches  every 
human  being  sheltered.  It  was  as  much  the 
natural  product  of  evolution  as  the  family  or 
the  human  being — like  the  human  being  also 
it  found  its  completest  development  late  in 
history.  The  hereditary  craftsman  existed, 
worked,  and  trained  his  offspring  long  before 
city  life  attained  any  high  development ; but 
when  that  development  took  place,  and  cor- 
porate life  sprang  from  the  associated  lives, 
then  the  formative  idea,  the  soul  of  the  society 
and  its  governing  power,  centred  itself  in  the 
guild. 

And  when  I say  that  the  guild  only  came 
into  corporate  organised  existence  late  in 
history,  it  is  only  late  in  relation  to  the  time 
taken  in  the  evolution  of  society,  for  in  Egypt 
in  some  of  the  earliest  monuments  we  find  that 
the  brotherhood  of  masons  had  existed  long 
enough  even  then  to  become  mythical  ; we  find 
mention  of  the  heavenly  architect  Ptah,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  the  chief  of  the  brother- 
hood of  masons,  founded  the  temple  of  the 
heavens  on  the  abyss  of  the  waters.  The 
master  builder  as  prince,  priest,  and  creator,  is 
thus  bound  up  with  the  origins  of  the  religion, 
the  shrines  of  which  in  later  times  his  descen- 
dants were  to  build. 

Coming  down  to  more  historic  times,  we 
find  that  in  the  development  of  crafts  from 
family  industries  to  trade  guilds,  it  early 
became  a law  that  each  man  shall  train  his 
family  in  his  own  trade.  I11  far-off  Peru,  in 
earliest  Egypt  and  in  India,  this  custom  pre- 
vailed. It  was  the  same  all  through  Europe. 

In  the  Institutes  of  Theodosius,  a Roman  youth 
was  compelled  to  follow  the  employment  of  ; 
his  father,  and  the  suitor  who  sought  the 
hand  of  the  daughter  could  only  obtain  the 
bride  by  becoming  wedded  to  the  calling  of 
her  family.  So  in  mediaeval  France  crafts  were 
inherited,  and  also  in  England.  Thus  the 
branching  of  the  family  through  generations 
into  a number  of  kindred  families,  carrying 
on  the  same  occupation,  produced  the  germ 
of  the  guild  and  formed  a distinct  cluster  in 
towns.  In  process  of  time  came  apprenticeship 
into  the  family  circle  to  learn  the  trade.  By- 
and-by,  with  increase  of  trade,  the  master 
develops  into  the  trader,  and  the  workman  into 
the  citizen.  Thus  the  craft  guild  is  the  typical 
form  of  the  institution.  As  Lambert  says,  when 
the  townsmen  of  Stratford-on-Avon  were  re- 
quired in  the  year  1381  to  make  a return  to 
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the  King’s  Government  as  to  the  ordinances  of 

their  guild  and  the  date  of  foundation,  they  made 
reply  that  as  to  its  origin  it  was  “ Where- 
j unto  the  memory  of  man  reacheth  not.”  The 
saying  was  a wise  one.  There  is  no  institution 
; which  has  had  a wider  distribution,  or  which 
reaches  further  back  into  the  mists  of  ancient 
history  ; and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  institution 
which  has  had  a more  important  influence  on 
human  development. 

Not  only  did  the  guilds  mould  and  govern 
social  life,  they  influenced  religious  life  also, 
for  there  was  then  no  distinction  between  the 
two.  From  almost  the  earliest  times  each 
guild  was  dedicated  to  some  presiding  genius 

to  the  Muses,  to  some  genius,  or  in 
Christian  times  to  a special  saint.  In  the 
Western  world  we  have  St.  John,  St.  Michael, 
St.  George,  St.  Crispin  (cobblers),  St.  Peter 
(weavers),  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist (tailors),  St.  Luke,  St.  Margaret,  St.  Bar 
bara,  St.  Clare. 

> the  Eastern  world  we  have  Adam  as  the 
biftVon  of  the  bricklayers,  builders,  and 
sawyers,  Nimrod  of  the  smiths,  Noah  of  the 
carpenters,  and  Enoch  watches  over  the 
workers  of  metal  and  the  makers  of  copper 
caskets. 

The  important  meetings  and  feasts  were 
held  on  the  festivals  of  the  patron  saint  ; the 
needs  of  the  church  were  largely  met  by  their 
funds — they  gave  windows,  altars,  reredoses, 
built  chapels,  chantries,  whole  churches  even  • 
and  when  we  remember  that  the  first  meetings 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  first  centuries 
were  held  as  often  in  the  guild  halls,  schoke, 
or  the  collegia,  as  in  basilicas,  and  that  in 
these  guild  halls,  with  their  apsidal  ends, 
(features  absent  from  the  pure  basilica),  we 
have  the  germ  of  the  plan  of  the  mediaeval 
cathedral,  we  see  how  the  guild  has  shaped 
the  house  of  religion.  Even  in  Phoenician 
days  we  find  that  the  factories  set  up  in 
the  ports  scattered  over  the  Eastern  and 
Western  world  were  used  not  merely  as  places 
of  business  and  halls  for  the  guilds  : they  were 
established  in  the  first  instance,  and  were  con- 
tinually used,  as  places  of  worship  sacred  to  the 
cult  of  various  deities,  and  a contribution  was 
raised  on  all  the  mariners  visiting  the  port 
for  the  sustentation  of  those  places  of  worship  ; 
and  in  the  later  period  of  the  Empire,  Syrian 
merchants,  chiefly  Apamaean,  are  found  settled 
not  merely  in  all  Italy,  but  in  all  the  larger 
emporia  of  the  West— at  Malaga  in  Spain,  in 
Gaul  and  Germany,  at  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  and 
I 'arts,  at  Orleans  and  Treves.  They  are  found 
in  these  Gallic  towns  after  the  Frankish 
conquest,  and  Salvianus  and  Gregory  of  Tours 
both  speak  of  them,  and  show  that  they  re- 
tained their  national  customs  and  organisa- 
tions. Here  then,  at  length,  we  find  the 
Roman  cities  of  Gaul,  and  probably  also  of 
Britain,  with  their  Collegia  and  Sodalicia, 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  trade 
associations  of  the  Syrians,  representing  the 
Greek  and  Phoenician  tendencies  of  the  com- 
mercial East.  We  must  remember  that  the 
commerce  in  those  days  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  present  day.  In  Central 
Asia,  in  libet,  and  Mongolia  t lie  plains,  now 
known  only  to  scattered  colonies  of  shepherds, 
or  the  ignorant  inhabitants  of  isolated  villages 
were  once  dotted  with  flourishing  cities,  the 
capitals  of  powerful  kingdoms,  bound  together 
as  by  bands  by  great  trade  routes  traversed 
continually  by  crowded  caravans.  Merchants 
Low  Macedonia  found  their  way  to  farther 
China,  and  threaded  the  passes  of  Afghanistan 
and  Cashmere  on  their  way  to  the  Hindoo 
peninsular.  Then  from  all  these  countries 
came  traders,  themselves  masters  of  some  craft, 
travelling  with  their  wares  over  the  Indus,  over 
the  Euphrates  to  Syria,  up  the  Oxus  to  the 
Caspian,  thence  to  the  Black  Sea  and  Europe. 
Now  Central  Asia  is  waste,  the  Oxus  no  longer 
• flows  into  the  Caspian.  The  streams  of 
caravans  have  ceased,  and  life  flows  in  other 
channels. 

The  Phoenicians,  with  their  fellow-civilisa- 
tions, have  faded  utterly  away.  Through  their 
descendants  the  Greek-speaking  Syrians  con- 
tinued their  work.  But  imagine  the  influence 
that  these  wandering  guildsmen  and  their 
descendants  exerted  while  they  lived  Can 
we  wonder  that  architecture  is  a romance 
book  when  it  was  written  by  men  who  came 
daily  into  contact  with  these  living  records 
of  adventure— men  with  minds  stored  with 
strange  legend,  full  of  fascinating  tales,  who 
threaded  the  ways  of  Western  Europe,  resting 
awhile  at  each  notable  town,  the  guest  of  then- 
own  or  the  local  guild,  where  we  picture  1 


them  seated  with  the  master  and  the  wardens 
at  the  high  table,  the  swarthy,  prick- 
bearded,  keen-eyed  Syrians,  recounting  adven- 
tures, pouring  out  traveller's  tales  to  the 
open-mouthed  craftsman,  who  from  this  living 
book  got  an  inkling  of  Oriental  learning,  heard 
the  latest  legend,  heard  of  the  last  new  statue, 
carving,  or  masterwork  in  metal,  made  by 
members  of  the  Eastern  guilds.  He  would 
see  open  before  him  bales  of  strange  stuffs  ; 
the  guildsman  would  display  his  bronze  and 
silver  ware,  his  belts  and  brooches,  his  ear- 
rings and  bands  of  gold,  and  all,  from  the 
master  to  the  apprentice,  would  drink  in  the 
influence  of  the  East,  as  mystical,  as  wonderful 
to  the  Western  then  as  now.  Thus  we  get  the 
guilds  as  the  disseminators  of  culture,  distri- 
buting centres  of  intellectual  force  as  well  as 
shapers  of  society.  They  were  publishers  of 
living,  useful  knowledge,  loops  in  the  network 
of  organisation  which  art  and  trade,  even  in 
those  early  times,  had  thrown  over  the  civilised 
world. 

The  influence  thus  gained  by  these  organi- 
sations naturally  fluctuated — wars,  tumults 
invasions,  each  brought  disturbance  and  de- 
struction with  them.  But  guilds  founded  on 
an  unchanging  human  principle  grew  steadily 
in  power  until,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  England 
and  the  Continent,  as  Dr.  Lambert  says,  the 
whole  municipal,  industrial,  and  social  life 
moved  in  the  circle  of  the  guild.  The  guilds 
were  the  chambers  of  commerce,  the  friendly 
societies,  the  trades  unions,  the  freemasonry, 
joint-stock  companies,  the  militia,  and  the 
police,  and  in  a way  were  local  Parliaments. 
As  early  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
Rectors  of  the  Art  Guilds  in  Italy  assisted  the 
Podesta,  or  supreme  magistrate,  in  governing 
and  ordering  the  cities  in  which  they  lived. 
More  than  this,  the  guildsmen,  by  their  shows, 
pageants,  and  miracle  plays,  provided  largely 
for  the  amusements  of  their  times,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  dramatic  art,  which  later  was 
to  give  us  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Goethe.  They 
were  at  once  the  heart  and  brain  of  their 
people,  and  in  studying  their  history  we  are 
carried  back  and  plunged  into  that  throbbing 
hfe  which,  though  it  produced  them,  they 
directed,  and  we  see  in  what  an  extraordinarily 
simple  way  the  whole  thing  was  managed. 
Members  of  one  great  family,  they  sat  beside 
each  other  in  the  feasts,  played  in  the  miracle 
play,  rode  in  the  pageant,  fought  side  by  side 
with  the  others,  and  in  siege  time  together 
paced  the  ramparts  ; they  helped  each  other 
in  distress,  saw  that  likely  youths  were  made 
apprentices,  and  sang  masses  and  burned 
candles  before  Our  Lady  for  the  peace  of 
the  souls  departed.  In  studying  their  records 
and  their  works  we  are  touching  the  living 
body  of  a living  society ; we  walk  with 
the  young  apprentice  through  the  narrow 
streets  to  his  master's  shop  ; we  learn  the 
secrets  of  the  counting-house,  the  mysteries  of 
the  crafts,  and  we  understand  how  it  is  that 
our  fathers  did  these  wonderful  works  which 
we  emulate  in  vain,  arid  how  futile  it  is  that 
isolated  individuals  should  try  to  imitate  or 
repeat  what  were  the  products  of  wide-based 
close-linked  society,  instead  of  seeking  the 
same  harmonious  and  intimate  relations  with 
theirsurroundings  which  our  fathers  established, 
and  working  out  ourselves  naturally  on  the 
firm  basis  of  individual  craftsmanship.  But 
the  origins  of  this  want  of  harmony  with  our 
surroundings  are  to  be  seen  even  in  the  works 
of  the  best  period  of  the  Renaissance  ; for  after 
the  ebb  of  that  tide  of  effort  which  gave  us  the 
fine  early  work  at  Verona,  Venice,  and  else- 
where, we  see  traces  of  the  intrusion  of  the 
designer  into  other  spheres.  We  have  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  designing  for  the  metal 
worker,  not  executing  the  work  for  himself, 
but  getting  others  to  do  it,  and  this  invasion  of 
the  designer  soon  developed  into  the  establish- 
ment of  design  as  a separate  faculty  as  we 
know  it  now. 

To  return  for  a moment  to  the  consideration 
°f. the  prehistoric  crafts  from  another  stand- 
point. These  integers  of  design,  detached, 
disunited,  the  scattered  seeds  of  architecture, 
yet  contain  in  themselves  the  essence  and  the 
promise  of  the  highest  art.  The  natural  craft, 
the  uncultured  artsmanship,  was  limited  in 
range  and  achievement,  because  it  was  the 
product  of  isolated  minds,  but  when  men 
banded  together  the  gestation  of  architec- 
ture advanced  another  stage.  The  work 
of  each  man  was  modified  in  aim  and 
character  by  that  of  his  fellow,  just  as 
the  single  circular  cell  of  the  primitive 
bee  became  hexagonal  when  clustered  with 


other  cells  of  other  bees.  The  comb  is 
the  logical  outcome  of  bee  society.  In  like 
manner  each  of  us  is  modified  by  contact  with 
other  natures  in  the  close-packed  human 
crowd.  As  the  body  is  built  up  of  cells,  each 
modified  by  the  position  and  functions  assigned 
to  it,  but  each  aiding  by  adding  its  indi- 
viduality to  the  general  system — in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  complex  organism  man — so 
man  as  an  infinitesimal  item  comes  with  his 
instincts  and  faculties  into  the  social  system,  and 
is  modified  and  developed  by  new  conditions 
into  a newer  and  higher  being.  His  art  has 
undergone  precisely  similar  changes.  The 
rudimentary  arts  of  our  ancestors,  when 
brought  into  mutual  contact,  were  changed  in 
character  and  raised  in  aim,  though  the 
fundamental  nature  is  the  same.  The  personal 
arts  were  the  individual  components  out  of 
which  the  body  of  architecture  was  ultimately 
to  be  shaped.  The  self-centred,  single-ex- 
pression art  has  become  a social  expression. 
The  man,  no  longer  concerned  solely  with 
himself,  is  informed  by  a new  spirit.  The 
scattered  items  are  united  by  the  social  idea — 
the  work  of  those  items  in  every  department 
of  life  is  shaped  and  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
the  race,  and  is  the  material  expression  of  that 
hidden  life,  guiding  soul,  which  everywhere 
animates  society. 

Architecture  is  thus  a complex  art,  a social 
_t  t ; it  has  never  been  and  never  can  be  a one- 
man  art,  as  painting  and  the  crafts,  any  more 
than  a body  can  be  composed  of  only  one  cell. 
And  as  that  material  envelope  of  the  human 
spirit  we  call  the  body  is  the  absolute  ex- 
pression of  the  human  soul,  so  that  material 
envelope  we  call  architecture  is  the  absolute 
expression  of  past  states  of  the  racial  soul. 
This  it  is  which  gave  the  artist  such  strength 
in  the  past.  His  was  not  a detached  exist- 
ence, a separated,  solitary-studio  life  ; he  had 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  behind  him.  He 
was  the  point  with  which  the  nation  wrote  its 
history.  He  was  the  tool  of  the  race.  And 
were  we  psychologists  enough,  were  our  powers 
of  divination  great  enough,  we  might  read  in 
the  open  scroll  of  building  not  only  the  history 
of  the  actual  craftsman,  but  the  history  of  his 
time  and  people,  and  gain  a graphic  idea  of 
the  growth  of  mind.  This  because  the  crafts- 
men were  the  means  of  architecture— and  the 
buildings  were  the  opportunities  of  craftsmen. 

The  key  to  human  development  is  found  in 
evolution,  and  the  key  to  architecture  also  is 
found  in  the  gradual  evolution  from  arts  and 
crafts  unconsciously.  It  is  the  unconsciously 
produced  record  of  mental  development.  It  is 
a kind  of  spiritual  skeleton.  A cathedral  with 
its  innumerable  cells  and  vaults,  its  pillars, 
spires,  and  pinnacles,  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  complex  organism  which  produced  it 
that  a sponge  bears  to  its  secreting  cause.  It, 
like  the  sponge,  is  the  symbol,  the  formula,  the 
evidence,  of  vanished  life.  Our  judgment, 
therefore,  of  the  cathedral  as  a thing  in  itself, 
merely  as  the  production  of  the  conscious  art 
of  one  man,  is  as  valueless  as  a criticism  of  a 
sponge  would  be,  made  by  a man  who  had 
never  seen  the  living  animal. 

Just  as  the  sponge  is  built  up  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  life  of  it  by  the  labours  of 
countless  silicia  secreting  cells— each  cell  the 
descendant  of  a long  line— so  the  cathedral  is 
made  by  a number  of  stone-laying  organisms 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  collective  life, 
religion,  enthusiasm,  ordered  by  the  directing 
mind  of  the  master,  who  is  himself  but  the 
servant  of  a greater  power.  All  the  separately 
acquired  skill,  all  the  individual  art  and  craft, 
all  the  personal  life  of  each  individual  is  fused 
into  the  general  mass,  and  is  there  given  new 
importance  by  sharing  in  that  mass.  The 
building  is  enriched  by  the  work  of  the 
individual  item,  and  that  work  is  in  turn 
ennobled  by  being  part  of  the  building.  The 
harmonious  aggregate  of  the  personal  arts 
becomes  the  impersonal,  the  human  — the 
racial  art  of  architecture.  What  is  true  of 
the  great  things  is  true  also  of  the  lesser.  The 
lower  order  of  buildings,  to  use  the  common 
distinction,  were  produced  by  humbler  organi- 
sations, and,  because  they  were  the  simple, 
direct,  and  logical  outcome  of  special  social 
needs,  were  beautiful  in  structure  with  the 
beauty  that  one  feels  in  a leaf,  a plant,  a 
shell.  The  work  was  beautiful  not  so  much 
because  beauty  was  sought,  but  because  the 
work  was  the  natural  expression  of  the  lives 
of  men  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings. 

Its  value  to  us  is  in  the  unconscious  evidence  it 
gives  of  the  minds  of  those  who  produced  it. 

For  what  is  most  precious  in  our  own  work  is 
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not  what  we  consciously  seek  for,  nor  what  it 
is  our  will  to  express,  but  what  we  unconsciously 
reveal  of  ourselves,  our  race,  our  society,  our 
condition. 

Now,  it  must  be  evident  that  if  architecture 
is  thus  a natural,  social,  racial  art,  if  it  be  pro- 
duced not  by  the  will  of  single  individuals,  but 
is  the  expression  in  masonry  of  the  working  of 
time-spirit,  then  it  must  be  clear  that  what  we 
are  doing  to-day  cannot  be  called  architecture, 
simply  because  what  passes  for  such  is  pro- 
duced under  quite  different  and  quite  artificial 
conditions.  It  may  be  interesting — to  the 
sociologist  ; it  may  at  times  be  beautiful  ; it  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  architecture.  Modern 
building,  when  it  is  beautiful,  is  always  the 
work  of  artists  who  by  hazard  have  made 
bricks  and  mortar  their  medium  of  expression. 
They  would  have  done  notable  work  in  any 
material  ; but,  in  judging  of  the  building  of  a 
nation,  we  must  take  the  mass  of  it,  and  not  the 
sporadic  works  of  men  who  were  artists  first 
and  builders  afterwards.  Judged  by  the  mass 
of  brick  and  mortar  raised  to-day,  there  is 
little  to  be  proud  of  in  the  art  that  produces 
such  works  as — (any  building  each  of  you  par- 
ticularly dislike). 

This  brings  us  down  to  our  own  day.  The 
fact  is  that  Renaissance  is  notable  presumably 
for  architect’s  architecture.  It  is  the  work  of 
architects  who  designed,  as  distinguished  from 
those  who  did.  But  though  it  and  the  archi- 
tecture of  design  was  so  produced,  the  men 
who  did  it  were  real  craftsmen  in  the  com- 
pleted sense  of  the  word.  Look  through  any 
biography  of  the  mediaeval  masters  and  you 
will  find  that  they  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion trained  first  — as  goldsmiths,  painters, 
sculptors,  workers  in  wood,  ivory,  and  mosaic  ; 
they  were  employed  chiefly  as  designers, 
architects,  when  they  had  attained  eminence 
in  the  crafts.  The  hard  training  of  work  in 
material  had  filled  them  with  ideas  and 
enlarged  and  rounded  their  ideals.  Having 
mastered  one  or  more  arts  before  they  touched 
design  as  a separate  thing,  their  work  had  a 
sculptural  completeness  impossible  of  attain- 
ment in  any  other  way.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  much,  if  not  all,  of  this  completeness 
came  from  the  unifying  labours  of  the  creative 
craftsmen  associated  in  the  guilds,  then  in  the 
very  height  of  their  power.  Though  the 
skeleton  designs  were  prepared  by  the  master 
sculptor  and  the  proportion  settled  before  the 
building  was  begun,  the  designs  were  over- 
grown, veiled,  and  clothed  by  the  individual 
creation  of  the  special  workman  to  whom  each 
portion  of  the  building  was  assigned.  Those 
workmen  trained  under  and  elected  into  the 
guilds  put  into  their  work  unhindered,  though 
directed  by  the  designer,  all  that  their  skill 
enabled  them  to  express  of  ideas  and  the 
tradition  of  their  guild,  and  for  many  years  we 
do  not  perceive  the  necessarily  mechanical 
methods  to  which  the  designer,  considered  as 
the  user  of  a separate  faculty,  was  necessarily 
reduced. 

But  these  mechanical  or  scientific  methods 
are  there,  becoming  more  and  more  evident — 
as  time  goes  on — until  the  building  is  turned 
into  a mere  setting  for  a variety  of  the  delicate 
and  beautiful  works  of  men  who,  without 
ceasing  to  be  artists,  are  daily  less  associated 
in  the  vital  design  of  the  building.  Their 
work  ceases  to  have  those  organic  relations  to 
the  whole  which  we  find  even  in  eighteenth 
century  buildings  in  England.  The  art  of 
design  is  in  the  process  of  evolution  into 
artifice  ; the  designer  becomes  more  and  more 
specialised  into  a constructing  draughtsman, 
the  maker  of  graphic  specifications  for  build- 
ings instead  of  the  actual  maker  of  buildings. 
Little  by  little  he  loses  hold  of  the  guilds,  and 
then  makes  the  artists  become  specialists  each 
in  his  own  department  ; the  guilds  dissolve, 
and  as  the  importance  of  the  design  increases 
their  powers  decrease,  and  that  great  tide  of 
life — of  whose  existence  they  were  the  evi- 
dence— finally  ebbs  away,  leaving  as  the  last 
product  of  the  Renaissance — the  final  flower 
of  all  that  cultivation — the  modern  architect, 
high  and  dry  as  the  arid  peaks  of  individual 
effort,  cut  off  from  any  possibility  of  doing  as 
he  might  wish,  condemned  to  more  than 
Sisyphean  labour  of  producing  something  out 
of  nothing,  while  deprived  of  means  to  do  it. 
That  is  the  position  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves but  a little  while  ago. 

It  is  manifestly  illogical  to  blame  the  archi- 
tect for  being  the  result  of  a perfectly  natural 
process  of  evolution  ; it  is  equally  illogical  to 
expect  from  a man  the  work  of  a multitude,  or  to 
get  from  a molecule  the  momentum  of  a mass. 


It  is  all  very  well  to  show  why  a thing  is 
wrong,  but  it  is  important  for  us  to  know 
what  we  ourselves  are  to  do — and  this,  though 
difficult,  is  not  impossible.  In  the  first  place, 
as  architecture  is  built  up  by  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  the  natural  aptitudes  of  many 
individuals,  it  is  necessary  for  each  to  follow 
his  own  particular  bent,  and  to  devote  himself 
to  that  work  to  which  he  feels  most  drawn, 
and  in  the  vast  field  of  building  there  is  ample 
room  for  the  effective  working  of  every  talent 
and  the  display  of  every  power.  And,  inas- 
much as  all  the  crafts  are  necessary  to  archi- 
tecture, there  need  be  no  strife  for  precedence, 
for  we  all,  as  in  life,  are  interdependent.  Just 
as  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
spirit,  so  there  are  diversities  of  crafts  with  the 
same  art  working  in  all,  embracing  all,  inspiring 
all.  The  lead  worker  who  does  a fine  font,  the 
silversmith  who  creates  a chalice,  the  modeller, 
the  plasterer,  the  mason,  the  waller,  and  the 
sculptor,  the  carpenter,  the  joiner,  and  the 
carver  are  all  necessary,  and  all  equal,  in  so 
far  as  each  does  the  work  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  There  is  neither  greater  nor  less  in 
the  kingdom  of  art — all  are  the  servants  of  their 
own  souls,  as  they  are  the  servants  of  God — 
and  that  is  the  art  of  the  whole  matter. 

I do  not  mean  by  suggesting  that  each  man 
should  take  up  a craft,  to  advise  the  dilettantism 
which  dallies  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening 
over  some  easy  bit  of  work,  done  at  a loose 
end,  without  reference  to  any  actual  building, 
although  even  that  is  not  to  be  despised  if  it 
leads  to  a truer  perception  of  the  nature  of 
building.  I mean  this,  that  each  should 
determine  to  be — as  the  old  men  were — a 
craftsman  first  and  an  architect  afterwards,  for 
it  is  futile  to  talk  of  directing  the  handicrafts 
if  we  are  not  in  some  degree  craftsmen  our- 
selves. 

Moreover,  the  value  of  the  craft  study  lies 
not  alone  in  the  manual  and  mental  training 
we  derive  from  it,  but  in  this,  that  the  very 
processes  of  work  suggests  other  designs  ; the 
original  pencil  sketch  is  modified  or  abandoned 
as  the  thing  we  make  takes  form.  When  we 
have  done  the  work,  and  placed  it  in  some 
corner  of  the  studio,  the  actual  faculty  which 
was  held  somewhat  in  abeyance  by  the  ardour 
of  work  reasserts  itself  ; we  see  defects  of  design 
and  remedy  them.  As  the  light  fades  or  changes, 
the  work  takes  on  new  aspects,  and  becomes  the 
starting  point  of  an  entirely  new  and  living  set  of 
ideas.  It  is  a source  of  fruitful  suggestion  while 
it  remains  there  ; whereas,  when  the  original 
sketch,  drawing,  or  design  has  been  handed 
to  a tradesman,  not  only  do  we  lose  the 
full  power  of  modifying  work  in  progress, 
not  only  do  we  lose  the  suggestiveness  of  pro- 
cess, but  the  work  when  done  is  neither  our 
own  nor  the  workman’s,  it  is  an  illegitimate 
birth,  and  bears  the  marks  of  it  on  its  face  for 
all  who  have  eyes  to  see.  What  is  true  of  the 
lesser  art  is  true  of  the  greater— unless  you 
live  with  your  buildings,  unless  your  crafts- 
man’s knowledge  is  hourly  used  to  support  up 
your  artistic  inspiration,  and  organise  the 
work  of  other  craftsmen  associated  with  you, 
not  all  the  drawings  in  the  world  will  produce 
a building  fit  to  be  , called  a piece  of  architec- 
ture. And  that,  in  spite  of  the  hopeful 
enthusiasm  and  the  passionate  earnestness 
which  characterises  the  rising  generation.  Now, 
having  tried  to  tell  you  what  might  be  our  aim, 
let  us  consider  how  our  object  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

This, again,  though  difficult,  is  not  altogether 
impossible  ; we  must  first  consider  what  our 
actual  position  is  to-day  ; we,  as  the  descend- 
ants, in  point  of  time,  from  the  scholar-archi- 
tects of  the  Renaissance,  find  ourselves  in  an 
age  in  which  labour  is  organised,  not  to  produce 
the  finest  kind  of  work,  but  to  regulate  the 
hours  of  labour  and  the  rate  of  wages.  The 
Trades-Union  takes  the  place  of  the  guild. 
Separated  thus  from  the  very  means  by  which 
fine  building  was  done,  architects  are  them- 
selves organised  into  a profession,  and,  instead 
of  being  actually  concerned  in  the  work  of 
building,  produce  briefs  and  diagrams  from 
which  erections  are  raised.  Almost  from  neces- 
sity the  methods  of  the  counting-house  have  to 
be  employed  in  the  simulation  of  art.  The 
man  whose  energy  and  intellectual  labour 
supplies  the  directing  power  and  lays  down 
the  lines  of  work  is,  also  from  necessity,  very 
rarely  present  while  that  work  is  carried  on. 
The  specification,  the  contract  drawings,  and 
details  are  the  modern  substitute  for  co-opera- 
tive design  carried  out  under  the  eye  of  the 
master  builder.  How  to  begin  to  evolve  living 
art  out  of  this  muddle  of  dead  systems  seems 


almost  hopeless,  but  I believe  that  a beginning 
—and  that  a very  hopeful  one— has  already 
been  made.  This  beginning  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  revival  of  interest  in  individual  craftsman- 
ship, and  in  the  result  of  that  revival  the  School 
of  Art  and  Handicraft  in  Regent-street,  which 
you  all  know  so  well.  I see  beginnings  of 
better  things  in  the  increasing  numbers  of  men 
who  are  forsaking  the  easel  for  the  furnace,  the 
drawing-board  for  the  banker,  the  office  stool 
for  the  forge  and  the  workshop.  For  many, 
perhaps  most,  architects  this  is  impossible,  but 
it  is  possible  for  everybody  to  co-operate  with 
the  men  who  are  trying  to  improve  the  standard 
of  work  by  doing  work  themselves. 

This  co-operation  might  take  many  forms. 
The  decorative  work  required  in  any  building, 
instead  of  being  handed  over  to  the  commer- 
cial firms,  might  be  entrusted  to  the  various 
men  now  working  who  have  made  those  crafts 
their  own.  The  design  would  naturally  be 
left  to  the  craftsman,  alter  the  general  scheme 
of  the  building  had  been  explained.  The 
amount  of  work  which  the  architect  would  be 
spared  is  incalculable,  and  his  building  woqiA 
gain  in  distinction. 

The  droves  of  young  sculptors  who  now 
haunt  the  studios  in  search  of  work  might  win 
their  spurs  in  architectural  sculpture,  which  is 
practically  a lost  art ; while  the  still  more 
numerous  painters  might  be  given  commissions 
for  wall  decoration,  instead  of  handing'  that 
work  over  to  the  wealthy  and  over-busy  firms. 
And  so  on,  round  the  whole  crafts.  In  a very 
short  time  we  shall  have  a large  number  of 
craftsmen  who  will  be  fit  to  erect  buildings  by 
themselves,  without  the  aid  of  the  professional 
architect.  With  a little  judicious  training  and 
reining  in,  we  should  at  least  get  interesting 
work  to  look  at. 

This,  however,  does  not  by  any  means 
exhaust  the  ways  in  which  the  new  architec- 
ture might  develop.  Those  who  do  not  feel 
called  to  the  crafts  could  take  up  the  engineer- 
ing side  of  building — for  the  vast  work  of  pro- 
viding for  our  daily  extending  commerce  must 
obviously  go  on.  The  necessity  for  careful, 
honest  engineering  work,  the  still  greater  need 
for  efficient  and  continual  supervision,  seems 
to  me  to  offer  numberless  opportunities  of  con- 
genial and  remunerative  work  to  capable  men  ; 
and  this  work,  the  less  acknowledged  as  when 
well  and  simply  done,  is  just  as  valuable  to 
society  as  the  beautiful  craftsmanship  which 
appeals  to  every  passer-by.  We  cannot  all  be 
craftsmen,  but  there  is  room  for  all  if  we  only 
make  room  for  ourselves. 

I think,  moreover,  that  those  architects  who 
are  favoured  by  fortune  with  a plenitude  of 
building  work  have  it  in  their  power  to  create 
almost  at  once  a school  of  associated  craftsmen 
who  might  do  for  the  buildings  of  to-day  what 
the  Associated  Craftsmen  of  North  Italy — led 
bv  such  men  as  Orgagua  Niccola  Pisano, 
Lorenzo  Maetani,  Mino  da  Fiesole — did  for  the 
buildings  of  their  day.  All  the  elements  are 
here.  When  we  have  sculptors  like  Alfred 
Gilbert,  Thorneycroft,  Bates,  Stirling  Lee  ; 
painters  galore  ; metal  workers  like  Alexander 
Fisher,  Nelson  Dawson,  their  pupils  and 
followers — what  more  could  we  desire  ? Our 
happiness  is  always  next  door  awaiting  us. 
There  is  no  need  to  search  the  world  for  it, 
and  it  is  the  true  happiness  in  which  lies  the 
full  activity  of  every  faculty  in  the  opportunity 
of  the  complete  and  rounded  development  of 
the  whole  man.  But  it  is  essential  that  our 
architects  should  abate  somewhat  of  the  pro- 
fessional dignity  which  encloses-them,  am  give 
the  craftsmen  freer  play  ; then  in  time  we  .may 
see  a new  Architectural  Association  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old,  but  it  will  only  be  done  when 
we  have  for  ever  got  rid  of  the  architect. 


Colonel  Prendergast,  having  been  called 
upon  by  the  Chairman,  thanked  them  for 
permitting  him  to  be  present  at  their  meeting, 
which  he  had  long  desired  to  be.  He  had 
not,  however,  expected  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion,  and  would  only  express  the  thought 
that  there  were  a great  many  debatable 
points  in  what  they  had  heard.  He  noticed 
that  there  were  some  well-known  members  of 
the  Institute  present  that  evening,  and  he  won- 
dered what  they  thought  of  the  idea  of  the  trans- 
position of  the  workman  into  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  architect.  The  fact  was,  that  thal 
could  not  be  done  ; the  workman,  as  we  knew 
him,  was  scarcely  able  to  take  up  that  position 
in  a work  where  unity  of  design  was  required 
As  the  reader  of  the  paper  had  said,  the  plact 
of  the  ancient  guild  had  been  taken  by  th< 
trades-union,  and  everything  now  was  a ques 
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tion  of  wages  and  hours.  The  great  workers 
of  the  Renaissance  periods  undoubtedly  were 
allowed  a large  amount  of  freedom  ; in  Spain, 
for  instance,  the  architect  was  known  as  the 
master  builder,  and  some  of  the  greatest  cathe- 
drals in  that  country  were  built  by  him  ; but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  the  “ master  ” 
builder.  Every  worker  could  not  be  allowed 
to  do  what  he  pleased  in  his  work  ; there  must 
be  a directing  mind.  He  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  his  Paper. 

Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  remarked  that  he  agreed  to  a large 
extent  with  (he  remarks  of  the  reader  of  the 
paper.  The  work  of  the  present  day  was  out 
of  key  with  the  life  of  the  present  day,  though 
it  was  extraordinarily  interesting  and  able, 
lo  this  statement,  of  course,  there  were 
numerous  exceptions.  But  generally  speaking, 
though  it  was  exceedingly  interesting  it  was 
not  really  and  honestly  in  touch  with  the 
life  of  the  present  day.  Most  of  the  houses 
built  now  would,  in  fifty  years’  time,  when 
J°°kec*  back  on  them,  have  a curiously 
pathetic  interest— like  the  houses  built  fifty 
years  ago,  when  the  Gothic  revival  set  in. 
1 here  were  greater  facilities  nowin  the  way  of 
building  materials  than  there  were  fifty  years 
ago,  but  for  all  that  buildings  continued  to  be 
erected  with  a kind  of  disregard  of  those 
Jacilities.  They  were  antiquarian  in  their 
charm— learned  and  cultivated.  The  Romans 
had  unintelligent  slave  labour,  and  they  drove 
them  to  breaking  stones  and  mixing  ingredients. 
We  could  do  the  same,  not  with  men,  but 
machines.  Take  concrete,  for  instance,  and 
consider  what  use  the  Romans  made  of  that 
material.  Another  new  material  which  we 
had  at  hand  was  steel,  and  that  we  used  on  the 
sly  ; if  used  vertically  it  was  encased  in  Doric 
columns,  or  something  like  that  ; and  if  used 
horizontally  it  was  veneered  with  thin  plates 
of  stone  to  look  like  an  incredible  lintel.  We 
did  not  know  how  to  use  these  materials, 
because  we  were  not  really  in  touch  with 
them.  If  we  had  been  brought  into  intimate 
touch  with  them  and  had  learnt  to  know  then- 
capabilities  we  should  use  them  much  more 
frankly  and  intelligently,  and  not  in  the  insin- 
cere way  we  did.  We  did  not  seem  to  recog- 
nise that  we  are  living  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  with  its  extraordinary  facilities 
(which  the  men  of  the  past  did  not  possess), 
lo  ignore  all  this,  and  to  try  and  ensconce 
ourselves  behind  some  building  of  another  day 
was  insincere,  and  anything  insincere  had  no 
life  in  it. 

Mr.  Christopher  Whall  said  he  had  thr 


things  prominent  in  his  mind  after  listening  to 
Mi.  W ilson’s  paper,  viz.,  the  very  interesting 
description  which  had  been  given  of  the 
old  trade  guilds  of  the  past  ; secondly,  the 
hope  which  had  been  held  out  to  them 
as  a substitute  for  the  evils  of  to-day— the 
hope  springing  from  the  attention  now  being 
given  to  technical  education— and,  lastly,  the 
steel  and  concrete  view  which  had  been 
expressed  by  Mr.  Ricardo  — a view  which 
^ ?°™Pleted  a deling  of  bewilderment. 
At  the  bottom  of  all  these  art  questions  there 
was  the  one  question  : were  they  going  to  be 
men  or  machines  ? Were  they  going  to  be 
men  and  work  like  men,  or  pivots  in  a system  ? 
We  must  welcome  any  effort  made  in  the 
present  day  to  make  men  more  human  and  to 
change  the  mechanical  lines  on  which  so  much 
had  been  done— any  effort  to  make  them  crafts- 
men He  thought  there  was  great  hope  in  that 
direction  ; it  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging signs  that  the  word  “ craft,"  which  was 
almost  unrecognised  as  an  English  word  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  ago,  was  now  very  frequently 
used.  He  was  quite  surprised  to  come  across 
the  expression  “ arts  and  crafts  ” in  the  wonder- 
ful essays  which  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  had  just 
written  on  the  Navy.  Technical  education, 
which  was  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
London  County  Council  in  a marked  way,  was 
a movement  full  of  promise,  and  the  results  so 
far  were  most  encouraging.  He  hoped  that 
the  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  the  movement 
which  was  now  abroad  would  grow  and  that 
it  would  produce  something  more  like  that 
which  had  been  lost. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  said  that  an  architect’s  life 
was  too  short  to  enable  him  to  become  master 
of  all  the  various  arts  and  crafts  which  consti- 
tuted architecture.  All  that  an  architect  could 
hope  to  do  was  to  get  a general  knowledge- 
even  in  some  cases  a superficial  knowledge— of 
the  trades  allied  to  architecture.  An  architect 
who  attempted  to  design  all  the  pieces  of  crafts- 


guilty  of  a good  deal  of  presumption.  At  the 
same  time  he  could  not  agree  with  the  idea  of 
abolishing  the  architect  and  of  putting  the 
craftsman  in  his  place  ; the  craftsman  had  his 
place  ; but  so  had  the  architect.  If  a body  of 
craftsmen  were  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  place 
of  the  architect,  could  they  carry  out  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  building  without  one 
guiding  mind — a master  Imind?  Each  man 
would  be  so  likely  to  strive  to  secure  his  own 
way  without  proper  subordination  to  the 
others.  The  result  would  be  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  building  would  be  left  out,  and  it 
would  be  made  up  of  a number  of  different 
pieces  of  work — many  of  them  beautiful  pieces 
of  work,  no  doubt — but  entirely  separate  and 
with  no  co-ordination  to  each  other.  It  did  not 
matter  what  they  called  the  master  mind,  but 
he  did  not  see  how  a mind  dominating  the 
whole  work  could  be  dispensed  with.  If  a 
craftsman  were  given  a space,  say,  where  he 
was  to  put  a piece  of  metal-work,  or  carving, 
or  modelling,  he  (the  speaker)  could  not  see 
why  he  should  not  produce  the  very  best  work, 
even  when  his  efforts  were  limited  to  a proper 
regard  for  the  surroundings.  He  could  not 
see  why  that  man  should  be  less  enthusiastic 
for  that  work  than  if  he  were  entirely  free  to 
cover  as  large  or  as  small  a space  as  he  liked. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  said  that  he  must  con- 
fess to  a feeling  of  surprise  at  the  line  the 
lecture  had  taken.  He  agreed  with  the  early 
part  of  the  lecture  dealing  with  the  question 
whether  architecture  was  or  was  not  the  mother 
of  the  arts  ; the  lecturer’s  view  might  well  be 
considered,  and  it  might  be  found  to  be  sound. 
But  later  on  the  lecturer  drifted  into  the  ques- 
tion of  architecture,  which  was  another  thing, 
and  did  not  properly  come  within  the  titleof 
his  address.  He  (the  speaker)  had  heard  such 
views  for  over  forty  years  in  London  lecture 
rooms,  beginning  with  the  old  original  Archi- 
tectural Museum  at  the  Coal  Bunks  at  West- 
minster, and  he  felt  a little  hardened  by  this 
time.  About  such  views  there  was  a tone  of 
dissatisfaction  with  everything  that  was  done, 
but  he  hoped  they  would  not  be  affected  by  it, 
but  would  reject  its  influence,  and  only  accept 
the  undoubted  good  there  generally  was  in  such 
addresses.  He  should  not  like  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  suggesting  to  them  that  the 
road  they  were  pursuing,  under  all  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  past  and  the  present— the  Institute 
and  the  Association,  for  instance — under  the 
sanction  of  almost  every  one  who  had 
spoken  or  written  on  the  subject,  was  the 
wrong  road.  To  tell  them  that  if  they  were  to 
follow  some  trade  one  in  forty  would  perhaps 
become  an  architect,  was  not  very  hopeful 
reasoning.  If  they  were  to  follow  such  advice, 
and  were  to  sacrifice  their  careers,  they  would 
be  just  as  dissatisfied  with  everybody  and 
everything.  What  they  had  heard  was  the 
view  of  the  pessimist,  and  it  was  partly  a con- 
stitutional view.  It  might  be  the  result  of 
the  national  food,  or  national  pastimes.  Archi- 
tecture was  the  profession  they  were  all  follow- 
ing, and  they  must  make  the  best  they  could  of 
it.  He  did  not  see  why  a man  was  less  likely 
to  succeed  as  an  architect  than  a sculptor  or 
painter.  He  failed  to  see  the  evidence  for  it, 
though  he  saw  that  their  masters  were  wrong 
in  being  driven  into  copyism  so  much.  But 
surely,  sooner  or  later,  they  would  evolve 
something  in  the  shapeof  invention  on  their  own 
account,  and  in  his  opinion  there  was  no  reason 
for  discouragement.  They  should  carry  on 
their  architectural  work  in  order  to  do  some- 
thing on  their  own  account,  and  it  was  always 
possible  to  call  in  the  painter  or  the  sculptor, 
for  instance,  to  carry  out  certain  works.  He 
had  seen  buildings  where  the  sculptor  must 
have  called  in  the  architect  and  told  him  where 
to  put  the  building.  He  had  been  thinking 
about  the  design  of  a Swiss  chalet.  There  was 
not  much  sculpture  in  such  a building,  and  if 
they  analysed  it— the  work  no  doubt  of  a 
village  workman,  a builder  in  wood — they 
would  see  the  latest  specimen  of  original  archi- 
tecture. From  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  (when  the  French  influence 
made  itself  felt),  architecture  was  not  dead  in 
such  work.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Ricardo’s  re- 
marks about  new  materials  ; these  materials 
had  their  uses,  and  architects  should  pay  more 
attention  to  them. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fyfe  said  the  question  was 
especially  one  for  young  men.  Was  archi- 
tecture to  be  the  work  of  one  man,  or  was  a 
building  to  be  erected  by  various  craftsmen  ? 
Young  architects  should  think  for  themselves 
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manship  which  constituted  a building  was  I whether  arts  and  crafts  was  the  right  road  to 


true  architecture,  or  whether  it  was  better  to 
have  a master  mind  governing  the  whole. 
The  planning  of  a large  modern  building  was 
the  work  of  the  architect,  and  he  did  not  see 
how  a number  of  craftsmen,  each  concerned 
with  the  artistic  rendering  of  his  own  particular 
work,  would  be  able  to  agree  as  to  planning  of 
such  a building. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Creswell  said  he  was  surprised 
that  the  paper  had  not  been  strongly  endorsed 
by  the  meeting.  They  had  all  seen  the  work  of 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  they  knew 
that  nothing  of  any  value  architecturally  was 
produced  therein.  The  whole  of  the  Gothic 
revival  was  a fraud  and  a farce  ; it  was  false  in 
impulse,  and  it  produced  nothing  that  was  of 
real  interest  or  value.  They  saw  for  the  first 
time,  say,  a fine  church  of  the  Gothic  revival, 
which  seemed  to  be  pleasing  ; the  second  time 
they  saw  it  they  felt  annoyed  by  it,  and 
subsequently  they  felt  how  glad  they  would  be 
if  the  church  could  be  removed  from  their 
sight.  The  impulse  of  such  work  was  foreign 
to  the  true  impulse  of  what  national  architecture 
should  be.  Mr.  Wilson  had  tried  to  show  what 
the  right  impulse  of  the  present  day  should  be, 
and  how  the  direction  in  which  they  were  now 
working  was  not  that  from  whence  the  great 
art  impulses  of  the  world  had  sprung.  In 
the  future  people  would  look  back  upon  the 
present  epoch  to  discover  its  characteristic 
note,  and  it  lay  with  the  workers  of  to-dav  to 
decide  what  that  note  should  be.  It  would  be 
vile  if  it  was  not  conscientious  and  honest. 
And  that  was  the  one  extraordinary 
thing  about  all  art  impulses  ; however  rude  and 
archaic  they  had  been,  so  long  as  they  had  had 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  behind  them  they 
had  had  value.  The  most  crude  examples  of 
the  Elizabethan  style  had  a real  charm  because 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  impulse.  But  look  at 
the  work  of  William  Blake — poet,  painter,  and 
decorative  draughtsman — his  work  was  not 
national  ; he  shut  himself  up  in  a cell  and 
his  work  had  no  real  value.  The  men  of  the 
future  would  look  back  and  judge  us  by  what 
we  had  done  ; and  it  was  rather  interesting  to 
try  and  find  out  what  the  characteristic  note  of 
the  day  was  so  far  as  architecture  was  con- 
cerned. He  had  tried,  and  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  typified  in  public-house 
architecture  and  in  underground  lavatories. 
Yes,  and  if  he  had  carried  out  such  works  he 
should  be  proud  of  them.  They  had  been 
beautifully  done,  and  the  best  scientific  thought 
of  the  day  had  been  expended  on  them.  In 
the  last  ten  years  there  had  been  more  marble 
used  in  such  works  in  London  than  had 
been  used  in  all  the  churches  in  the  century. 
The  public-house  was  utterly  vulgar,  but  it 
belonged  to  no  other  time  and  it  was  honest. 
He  believed  it  was  the  only  form  of  national 
art  we  had,  and  unless  we  saw  to  it  that  out- 
work became  more  honest  and  sincere  in  its 
impulse,  that  would  be  the  note  which  would 
be  handed  on  to  posterity  as  characteristic  of 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Nicholson  said  that  one  thing 
seemed  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  was  the 
difficulties  the  architect  worked  under  to-day — 
difficulties  which  did  not  affect  the  architects  of 
past  times.  Take  London,  for  instance,  where 
a good  many  buildings  were  put  up  ; the 
London  architect  had  to  consider  how  to  use 
up  every  inch  of  space  ; he  had  to  be  extremely 
careful  about  light  and  air  ; time  was  of  very 
great  importance — in  fact,  it  was  an  absolutely 
essential  condition — while  cost  was  another 
most  important  matter.  In  the  olden  times 
the  old  cathedrals  were  apparently  put  up 
without  very  much  regard  for  time  or  cost,  nor 
was  labour  so  independent  as  it  is  now. 

If  a workman  wished  to  be  artistic,  that  necessi- 
tated working  slowly,  and  the  elements  of 
time  and  cost  did  not  permit  of  that.  Even  in 
private  houses,  cost  entered  very  largely  into 
the  question.  A man’s  first  idea  about  his 
house  was  the  accommodation  he  would 
require,  and  his  second  idea  was  the  limited 
amount  of  money  he  had  to  spend.  An  archi- 
tect was  confronted  with  a scale  of  wages 
which  was  absolutely  rigid  : he  must  pay  the 
very  worst  workman  so  much  and  no  less,  and 
he  must  pay  a high  price  for  the  very  best 
work,  especially  if  the  skilled  workmen  were 
given  sufficient  time  in  which  to  do  it.  The 
manner  in  which  modern  architects  met 
all  'their  difficulties  showed  that,  if  anything, 
they  were  superior  to  the  architects  of  past 
times  ; they  had  to  meet  a totally  different 
set  of  conditions,  and  on.  the  whole  they  did 
remarkably  well.  They  had  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  a commercially-minded  people,  who 
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wished  for  speed  and  economy  and  they  had 
to  produce  what  the  client  asked  for.  If  the 
client  wanted  a cheap  building  in  a short  time, 
the  architect  had  to  erect  it ; if  he  would  not 
do  it.  another  man  would,  and  the  first  architect 
would  be  left  with  his  ideals,  and  nothing  else, 
to  live  on. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  that  the  lecture  was  a very  interesting  and 
thoughtful  one  ; perhaps  a little  exaggerated, 
though  it  was  only  by  such  extravagance  that 
people  were  made  to  think  that  there  was 
something  behind  what  one  might  be  saying. 
He  thought  there  was  this  behind  Mr.  Wilson's 
remarks  : that  architects  were  not,  as  a body, 
in  touch  with  the  craftsman  as  they  should  be. 
He  could  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Wilson,  and  say 
that  each  and  all  of  them  should  engage  in 
craftsmanship,  for  that  seemed  to  him  to  limit 
the  view  of  architecture  as  they  thought  of  it 
at  present — it  limited  it  to  a very  small  com- 
pass. He  did  not  think  it  reasonable  or 
practical  to  throw  up  all  their  present  ideals  of 
architecture — all  they  had  been  taught  from 
very  early  days,  all  their  artistic  work — for 
bricklayers’,  carpenters’,  or  carvers’  work.  He 
knew  one  or  two  who  had  given  up  archi- 
tecture for  ironmongery,  and  they  worked  at  it 
sincerely  from  a purely  art  point  of  view,  and 
they  made  a bare  living  in  that  way.  Let 
them  take  men  like  William  of  Wyke- 
ham.  He  was  a man  who  had  a wonderful 
capacity  for  planning ; but  they  could  not 
believe  he  was  a workman  himself ; it  was  his 
monks,  who  formed  a guild,  a regular  school, 
who  carried  out  his  works.  Mr.  Wilson's 
description  of  craftsmen  going  about  to  com- 
mercial cities  in  their  caravans,  picking  up 
ideas  from  all  quarters,  was  a very  nice  picture, 
but  it  was,  he  thought,  a little  fanciful.  But  he 
was  in  sympathy  with  a good  deal  that  Mr. 
Wilson  had  said,  and  he  only  wished  the 
Association  had  a school  of  crafts  of  its  own — 
that  they  had  craft  workshops,  so  that  they 
might  learn  how  to  construct  masonry  and 
carpentry,  how  to  model,  &c.,  and  thus  be  able 
to,  at  least,  tell  the  craftsman  whether  he  was 
right  or  wrong  in  the  methods  he  adopted. 
What  Mr.  Ricardo  had  said  about  materials 
opened  up  a new  line  of  thought.  Architects 
of  to-day  had  to  meet  new  conditions,  and  if 
there  were  scope  in  modern  architecture  it  was 
in  the  proper  design  of  both  wrought  and 
cast  iron  and  steel.  What  was  wanted 
was  good  design,  not  copies  of  work  turned 
out  over  and  ever  again,  like  that  which  was 
illustrated  in  trade  catalogues.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Whall,  that  there  should  be  a greater  de- 
velopment of  technical  education.  He  had 
looked  over  the  school  in  Regent-street  recently, 
and  he  felt  that  Mr.  Lethabv  and  those  who 
were  working  in  the  the  same  direction,  were 
entering  into  the  work  with  an  honest  en- 
deavour to  do  the  best  they  could  for  architec- 
ture ; and  he  believed  that  their  work  tended 
for  good.  Mr.  Blashill  had  given  them  the 
views  of  the  opposite  school  of  thought,  and 
his  remarks  were  useful  ; but  he  (the  speaker) 
thought  that  Mr.  Wilson  would  urge  that  the 
Swiss  chalet  was  an  example  of  the  craftsman’s 
work,  and  the  kind  of  work  he  would  like  to 
see  more  of.  But  however  much  they  might 
believe  the  theory  that  architecture  was  a growth 
of  the  crafts,  they  must  not  think  they  could 
suddenly  create  a style  of  their  own — that  they 
could  build  solely  on  a miserable  foundation 
made  by  themselves.  They  must  build  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  past,  and  their  education 
should  be  to  understand  the  best  in  the  past. 
To  reject  Classic  and  Gothic  architecture  and 
to  say  it  was  all  a mistake  was  utterly  wrong  ; 
they  must  get  from  those  styles  and  others  the 
foundation  of  what  to  do  in  the  future,  though 
not  to  copy  them.  He  was  amused  and  inte- 
rested in  Mr.  Crcswell's  remarks,  but  he 
absolutely  disagreed  that  the  Gothic  movement 
throughout  was  a dead  and  absolute  failure. 
There  had  been  the  Renaissance  movement, 
which  had  had  a great  effect  on  the  arts  ; and 
in  the  Gothjc  movement  those  who  took  part 
in  it  were  working  to  the  same  end.  Street 
did,  and  in  his  work  there  was  the  charm  of 
individuality  ; it  was  not  a copy  of  the  past. 
The  same  applied  to  the  late  Mr.  Pearson  ; 
they  might  say  that  Truro  Cathedral  was  a 
copy  of  a Mediaeval  cathedral,  but  there  was 
the  stamp  of  the  man’s  individuality  on  it  all. 
They  might  take  a lesson  from  that ; they 
must  build  on  a foundation  based  on  the  past, 
but  at  the  same  time  stamp  their  work  with  the 
mark  of  their  own  individuality. 

Mr.  Creswell  said  he  did  not  mean  that 
Gothic  architects  were  insincere,  but  that  their 


motive  was.  The  nation  was  not  at  the  back 
of  it  ; it  was  not  national. 

The  Chairman,  continuing,  said  that  in  a 
sense  it  was  national.  In  large  cities  abroad 
they  did  not  see  modern  work — the  churches,  lor 
instance-— stamped  with  the  individuality  which 
was  noticeable  in  our  own  modern  churches. 
The  late  Mr.  Sedding  himself  took  part  in  the 
Gothic  revival,  and  he  was  a splendid  example 
of  a man  who  tried  to  see  for  himself  and 
stamp  his  work  with  originality. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  to  the 
meeting,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  reply,  said  his  intention  in 
coming  before  them  was  to  tell  them,  as  far  as 
he  could,  what  had  been  his  own  ideas  and 
difficulties  in  his  own  particular  work,  so  as  to 
let  them  see  what  somebody  else  had  been 
trying  to  do  whose  work  was  like  their  own  ; 
for  they  seemed  to  forget  that,  notwithstanding 
what  he  said  against  architects,  he  was  an 
architect  himself,  and  so  spoke  against  himself 
as  well  as  against  them.  But  it  did  not  follow, 
because  he  had  spoken  against  architects,  that 
he  did  not  feel  that  there  is  a great  deal  in 
modern  architecture,  and  that  he  did  not  feel 
the  sincerity  of  a great  many  modern  works. 
But,  in  his  opinion,  the  architecture  of  the 
future  must  be  a co-operative  architecture,  or 
it  could  not  exist. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  the  25th  inst.,  when 
Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse  would  read  a paper 
entitled  “Oriel  and  Bay  Windows.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  ordinary  monthly  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  School  of  Art, 
Sheffield,  on  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  Smith  (vice- 
president)  presiding,  when  Mr.  T.  Swaffield 
Brown  gave  a lecture  on  “ Ecclesiastical  and 
Domestic  Art  Metal  Work.”  He  explained  that 
he  had  chosen  this  subject  partly  because  it  was 
the  principal  concern  of  Sheffield,  but  chiefly 
because  architects  were,  of  all  people,  those  to 
whom  the  public  looked  for  guidance.  Igno- 
rance of  principles  constituted  the  most  serious 
danger  in  the  modern  revival.  He  advocated 
a closer  relationship  between  the  men  of  prin- 
ciples and  the  men  of  practice  for  the  better 
understanding  of  both  by  each.  If  right  prin- 
ciples, special  skill,  and  subtle  feeling  were 
united,  we  got  artistic  work,  not  otherwise  ; no 
one  or  two  of  them  would  produce  it.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  modern  distinction  between 
“art”  and  other  metal  work,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  only  difference  in  the  past  between, 
say,  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  art,  was  due  to 
the  purpose  of  the  work,  the  only  other  dis- 
tinction being  that  between  good  and  bad. 
The  materials  were  the  same,  the  men  the 
same,  even  the  prevailing  style  the  same.  He 
was  keenly  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  much  old 
work,  but  more  concerned  with  the  new — that 
which  we  have  to  live  with  and  be  remembered 
by.  He  remarked  as  curious  that  the  metals 
now  used  in  this  connexion  were  substantially 
the  same  as  those  used  in  the  remotest  times. 
They  were  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  silver,  and 
gold,  and  in  some  form  zinc.  Platinum,  alu- 
minium, and  others  had  been  discovered,  but 
were  not  in  general  use.  Nickel  certainly  was 
an  exception,  and  a very  mischievous  one.  The 
principles  which  should  govern  the  use  of  these 
metals  were  common  to  most  of  our  affairs. 
The  great  principle  of  craftmanship  was  sin- 
cerity. Whatever  the  material  and  process, 
that  it  should  appear  to  be.  Whatever  the 
purpose,  the  design  should  fit  it.  Whatever 
the  character  of  the  material,  its  manipulation 
should  develop,  and  not  destroy  it.  Consciously 
or  involuntarily,  actuated  bv  these  principles, 
and  hammer  in  hand,  the  smith  would  do  good 
work,  and  without  them  he  would  not,  whether 
he  was  an  art  worker  or  no.  The  lecturer  next 
dealt  at  considerable  length  with  the  processes 
of  working  the  various  metals,  and  the  mostly 
mischievous  modifications  of  them  brought 
about  by  the  introduction  of  nickel  “ silver,” 
the  stamp,  the  plating  vat,  and  the  spinning 
lathe,  and  other  “ improvements,”  pointing  out 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  reduced  the 
highest  of  the  metallurgical  arts  to  the  level  of 
mechanical  process.  He  urged  them  to  do  all 
that  their  influence  enabled  them  to  restore  it 
to  its  lost  position,  and  its  workers  to  that  of 
art-craftsmcn  worthy  of  the  name  by  en- 
couraging the  employment  of  the  hammer  in 
the  hand,  where  only  it  could  be  impelled  by 


heat  and  directed  by  head,  and  become  again 
the  instrument  of  human  expression.— Sheffield 
Telegraph. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society.— On  the  14th  inst.  the  Leeds  and 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  held  their 
annual  gathering  a the  Queen's  Hotel, 
when  the  President  (Mr.  George  Corson)  gave 
his  address.  He  congratulated  the  secretary 
upon  the  excellent  syllabus  arranged  for  this 
session.  It  promised  to  be  the  most  attractive 
they  had  had  for  many  years.  The  Council 
had  arranged  to  have  the  use  in  future  of  a 
large  room  in  the  old  Medical  School,  and  the 
hour  of  meeting  had  been  changed  to  half-past 
six  instead  of  half-past  seven.  The  Council 
had  had  under  consideration  a form  of  agree- 
ment between  builders  and  those  for  whom  they 
built.  This  form  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Builders'  Association,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
become  a general  basis  of  contract  not  only 
in  that  district,  but  throughout  the  country. 
The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  had_ 
recently  issued  a revised  schedule  ot  prolics'- 
sional  charges.  It  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  understood  that  5 per  cent,  upon  the  total 
cost  of  the  completed  building  was  the  archi- 
tect's authorised  charge.  Sometimes  a client 
chose  to  obtain  various  fittings,  such  as 
chimney-pieces,  grates,  heating  apparatus,  &c., 
from  other  sources  without  referring  to  the 
architect,  who,  however,  was  entitled  to  his 
commission  upon  such  fittings.  Again,  a client 
might  omit  certain  portions  of  a building  aftei 
estimates  had  been  obtained  and  conditionally 
accepted.  The  architect  was  entitled  to  a 
commission  upon  those — not  the  full  per- 
centage, but  at  least  3 per  cent.  It  was  not 
where  there  was  one  client  concerned,  but 
where  there  was  a committee  or  a board  to  deal 
with,  that  difficulties  arose.  Conscience  was 
singular,  not  plural.  Where  the  cost  of  work 
was  small,  as  in  alterations,  it  was  not  recog- 
nised that  5 per  cent,  was  unremunerative  to 
the  architect,  and  clients  thought  anything 
higher  was  an  overcharge,  although  the  labour 
involved  might  be  as  much  as  in  work  that  was 
of  greater  cost.  Leeds,  continued  the  Presi- 
dent, was  a new  city,  but  a very  old  town,  and 
it  had  inherited  a legacy,  like  most  old  towns 
from  former  ages.  That  legacy  consisted  of 
narrow  streets  and  crooked  ways,  totally  inade- 
quate to  accommodate  the  immense  traffic  that 
had  resulted  from  the  increase  of  population  and 
trade.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  the  population 
had  increased  from  200,000  to  over  400,000,  and 
was  still  increasing  at  the  rate  of  something 
like  7,000  a year.  From  th‘e  immense  increase 
in  the  value  of  property  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  it  might  be  said  to  be  practically  im- 
possible to  widen  such  streets  as  Park-row 
and  Commercial-street.  There  was,  however, 
another  way  in  which  the  traffic  might  be 
relieved.  New  streets  could  be  pierced  through 
dense  masses  of  property  of  comparatively 
small  value.  After  Boar-lane  was  reconstructed, 
the  Corporation  seemed  to  fall  asleep  for  many 
years,  and  for  some  time  any  attempts  at  street 
improvement  were  spasmodic.  Lands-lane 
was  an  example  of  this.  It  had  taken  thirty 
years  to  reach  its  present  stage  of  partial 
widening.  Private  citizens  had  seconded  the 
efforts  of  the  Corporation,  and  everywhere 
enterprise  was  manifest.  Victoria-square  still 
needed  artistic  treatment.  There  they  had 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  England— 
the  Town  Hall— affronted  by  a group  of 
wretched  buildings,  only  fit  to  be  carted  away. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  space  they  occupied 
could  be  added  to  the  square  as  far  back  as  the 
south  frontage  and  South-parade.  But  lie  was 
afraid  this  idea  was  Utopian.  Law  Courts  and 
an  Art  Gallery  more  befitting  the  dignity  of 
Leeds  than  the  present  would  have  to  be  under- 
taken. The  Art  Gallery  had  served  its  purpose 
well,  but  would  no  doubt  be  absorbed  eithei  by 
the  Municipal  Offices  or  the  Free  Library. 
The  action  of  the  Council  with  regard  to  such 
architectural  work  as  they  had  to  direct  had 
been  brought  to  his  notice  by  several  members 
of  his  profession.  In  former  days  all  such  work 
was  confined  to  members  of  their  profession. 
But  of  late  years  it  had  drifted  into  the  hands 
of  the  City  Engineer.  At  the  present  time,  he 
was  told,  certain  buildings  were  being  con- 
tracted for,  the  plans  for  which  had  emanated 
from  the  City  Engineer's  office  — for  a 
police-station,  and  a branch  of  the  tree 
Library,  at  a cost  of  about  6,000/.  He  (the 
President)  would  have  thought  the  engineering 
work  properly  devolving  upon  the  City  En- 
gineer's office  would  have  been  enough  or 
more  than  enough  for  the  energies  of  that 
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department,  without  encroaching  upon  the  | workman  or  workmen  in  any  trade  not  included  m 
special  held  of  architecture.  The  present  Lord  the  Council's  list,  the  rates  of  pay  shall  not  be  less, 


Mayor  had  architectural  tastes  and  sympathies, 
and  they  might  ask  him  to  put  an  end  to  this 
anomaly. — Mr.  J.  Tweedale,  in  moving  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Corson  for  his  address,  thought 
the  President  took  rather  too  rosy  a view  of  the 
probability  of  clients,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, paying  adequate  remuneration  to  ar- 
chitects for  extra  labour  done  by  them.  There 
did  not  appear  to  be  that  appreciation  for  the 
architect's  labours  either  by  the  individual  or 
corporate  client  that  there  ought  to  be.  Mr. 
Butler  Wilson  seconded  the  proposition,  which 
was  carried  with  acclamation,  the  President 
briefly  responding.  A smoking  concert  fol- 
lowed. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Council 
\ was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall, 
s§pring  Gardens,  Mr.  T.  McKinnon  Wood, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans.  — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Westminster  Vestry  23,670/.  for  street  improve- 
ments ; the  Lambeth  Vestry,  3,920/.  for  paving 
works  ; the  Chelsea  Guardians,  1,600/.  for 
additions  to  infirmary  ; and  the  Islington 
Vestry  2,223/.  for  street  improvements. 

List  of  Wages. — The  General  purposes  Com- 
mittee reported  as  follows,  the  recommendation 
being  agreed  to  without  discussion. 

‘ We  have  had  under  consideration  a memorandum 
from  the  Finance  Committee  with  reference  to  the 
list  of  wages.  Standing  Order  No.  21 1 provides  for 
the  preparation  of  a list  of  rates  of  wages  and  hours 
of  labour,  to  be  paid  and  observed  bv  the  Council 
in  works  which  the  Council  may  carry  out  without 
the  intervention  of  a contractor,  and  the  order 
further  provides  that  contractors  for  works  for  the 
Council  shall  pay  rates  not  less,  and  observe  hours 
not  greater,  than  the  rates  and  hours  in  the  list. 
This  list  is  settled  by  the  Council  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Finance  Committee.  The  Finance 
Committee  state  that  the  Society  of  Ironfounders 
have  requested  that  a minimum  rate  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  list  for  their  trade,  and  while  consider- 
ing their  request  it  appeared  to  the  Committee  that 
under  Clauses  (2)  and  (4)  of  Standing  Order  No.  21 1 
as  it  at  present  stands  there  is  no  provision  for 
including  in  the  schedule  to  the  Council's  form  of 
contract  trades  other  than  those  entered  on  the  list. 

Clause  1 of  the  Standing  Order  refers  exclusively 
to  the  rates  and  hours  to  be  observed  in  the  direct 
employment  of  labour  by  the  Council,  and  Clause  2 
extends  by  means  of  a schedule  in  each  case  the 
application  of  those  rates  as  a minimum,  and  those 
hours  as  a maximum,  to  work  done  for  the  Council 
by  contract. 

The  Finance  Committee  point  out  that  the  policy 
of  the  Council  to  which  this  order  was  intended  to 
give  effect  was  obviously  to  maintain  the  standard 
of  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  agreed  upon 
and  in  practice  obtained  in  each  trade,  and  it  would 
not  appear  to  have  been  ever  intended  that  trades 
other  than  those  directly  employed  in  its  opera- 
tions should  be  excluded  ; but  except  in  the  note 
to  Part  I.  of  the  schedule  to  the  Council’s  form 
of  contract  (see  page  78  of  the  Standing  Orders), 
the  Order  contains  no  provision  for  the  exten- 
sion to  them  of  the  general  principle.  The  Finance 
Committee  think  that  the  position  might  be 
made  clearer,  both  as  regards  works  in  the  nature 
of  construction  or  manufacture,  and  as  regards 
the  undertakings  set  forth  in  clause  (4)  of  the 
order,  if  an  addition  were  made  to  the  standing 
order,  and  they  suggest  that  standing  order  No 
21 1 should  be  amended  by  the  insertion  after  the 
word  “ therefore  ” in  paragraph  (2),  and  again  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  (a),  of  the  following  words 
— “and  if  the  contractor  should  employ  any  workman 
or  workmen  in  any  trade  not  included  in  the 
Council's  list,  the  rates  of  pay  shall  not  be  less  nor 
the  hours  of  labour  more  than  those  recognised  by 
associations  of  employers  and  trade  unions  and  in 
practice  obtained  in  London.” 

We  concur  in  the  views  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  recommend — 

That  Standing  Order  No.  21 1 be  amended,  by  the 
substitution  of  the  following  paragraphs  for  the  first 
paragraph  of  clause  (2)  and  for  clause  (4)  (a)  re- 
spectively— 

2.  In  inviting  tenders  for  works  in  the  nature  of 
construction  or  manufacture  to  be  executed  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  measured  in  a straight  line 
from  Charing-cross,  or  on  a site  partly  within  and 
partly  outside  the  radius,  the  advertisements  and 
instructions  for  tender  shall  state  that  in  the  case  of 
all  workmen  to  be  employed  by  the  contractor  he 
will  be  required  to  pay  wages  at  rates  not  less,  and 
to  observe  hours  of  labour  not  greater,  than  the 
rates  and  hours  set  out  in  the  Council's  list,  and  that 
such  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  will  be 
inserted  in  a schedule  to  and  will  form  part  of  the 
contract,  and  penalties  shall  be  enforced  for  any 
breach  thereof,  and  if  the  contractor  employ  any 


nor  the  hours  of  labour  more  than  those  recognised 
by  associations  of  employers  and  trade  unions  and 
in  practice  obtained  in  London. 

4.  In  all  contracts  for  the  supply  of  raw  material 
or  manufactured  articles,  other  than  general  con- 
tracts for  the  supply  of  stores  to  be  used  in  main- 
tenance, a clause  shall  whenever  practicable  be 
inserted  that,  with  respect  to  all  materials  or  articles 
produced  or  manufactured  or  supplied  by  the  con- 
tractor, the  contractor  will  in  the  production  or 
manufacture  or  supply  thereof  (as  the  case  may  be) 
pay  and  observe  the  following  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour,  viz. — 

(n)  Where  the  production  or  manufacture  or 
supply  thereof  is  carried  on  within  a radius  of 
twenty  miles  aforesaid  from  Charing-cross,  the  rates 
of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  appearing  in  the 
Council’s  list,  and  if  the  contractor  employ’  any 
workman  or  workmen  in  any  trade  not  included  in 
the  Council's  list,  the  rates  of  pay  shall  not  be  less, 
nor  the  hours  of  labour  more  than  those  recognised 
by  associations  of  employers  and  trade  unions  and 
in  practice  obtained  in  London.’ 

Ccn'ral  Art  Schools—  The  Technical  Educa- 
tion Board  recommended  the  purchase  of  the 
leasehold  interest  in  Oxford  Mansions,  Regent- 
street,  for  35.750^  with  the  object  of  providing 
adequate  accommodation  for  the  Central  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts.  They  could  not  buy  the 
freehold,  and  the  lease  was  for  another 'fifty- 
eight  years. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  moved  as  an  amendment  : 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  place  any  permanent  charge  on  the 
rates  for  the  supply  of  technical  instruction 
such  as  is  involved  in  the  present  proposal 
while  it  remains  undecided  what  is  to  be  the 
authority  for  Secondary  Education  in  London, 
and  accordingly  that  it  be  suggested  to  the 
Board  that  they  negotiate  for  the  hiring  of  any 
premises  required  for  the  extension  of  the  work 
referred  to  in  their  report.’’ 

Mr.  Boulnois  seconded  the  amendment,  and 
said  the  amount  asked  for  was  more  than  the 
property  was  worth.  After  some  discussion, 
Mr.  E.  Bond,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
said  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
the  Council  to  anticipate  the  day  when  their 
powers  would  be  curtailed.  So  long  as  they 
were  the  authority  for  technical  instruction 
they  must  go  on  doing  their  work  in  the  best 
possible  manner. 

On  a division  the  amendment  was  rejected 
by  a large  majority.  Mr.  Benn  then  moved  to 
refer  the  matter  back,  with  the  view  of  a free- 
hold site  being  obtained,  and  this  was  done 
after  discussion. 


Working  Classes  Committee,  referred  to  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  to  deal  with  in  their 
Improvements  Bill. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  7 o'clock. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday,  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee brought  up  the  following  list  of  appli- 
cations under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
Those  applications  to  which  consent  has  been 
given  are  granted  on  certain  conditions.* 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Wandsworth. — (a)  That  the  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  May  23,  1898,  with  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion of  Mr.  P.  Meredith,  be  rescinded.  (b)  That  an 
order  be  issued  to  Mr.  P.  Meredith  refusing  to 
sanction  the  formation  or  laying  out  of  a new  street 
for  carriage  traffic  between  Westlands-road  and 
Balham  Hill. — Agreed. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Collier,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation,  or 
laying  out  for  carriage  traffic,  of  a new  street  40  ft. 
wide,  to  lead  out  of  the  east  side  of  Merton-road, 
Wandsworth  (for  Messrs.  A.  & J.  Wise).— Agreed. 


Working-Class  Dwellings. — The  debate  on  the 
adjourned  report  of  the  Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes  Committee  was  resumed.  With 
reference  to  the  Cotton-street  site,  Poplar,  the 
report  stated  that  this  was  the  remaining  site 
on  the  north  of  the  Thames  set  apart  for  the 
erection  of  dwellings  to  accommodate  persons 
displaced  by  the  construction  of  the  Blackwall 
Tunnel.  Accommodation  had  already  been 
provided  in  Council-buildings,  near  Yabsley- 
street,  Poplar,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  for  two  hundred  and 
forty  persons,  and  as  accommodation  had 
to  be  made  for  five  hundred  persons  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  the  remain- 
ing two  hundred  and  sixty  persons  must 
be  accommodated  in  dwellings  to  be  erected 
on  the  Cotton  - street  site.  The  Committee 
recommended  : “ That,  subject  to  the  terms  of 
an  agreement  to  be  prepared  by  the  solicitor, 
the  offer  of  Mr.  J.  Hartnoll  to  purchase  the 
Cotton-street  site,  Poplar,  for  the  purpose  of 
rehousing  260  persons  displaced  by  the  Black- 
wall  Tunnel  scheme,  be  accepted,  on  condition 
that  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  of 
£1,400  be  paid  down  when  the  agreement  is 
signed  ; and  that  Mr.  Hartnoll  be  entitled  to  a 
conveyance  of  the  land  when  the  architect  has 
certified  that  the  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted in  accordance  with  the  approved  plans.’ 
Mr.  Piggott  moved  to  refer  the  matter  back  to 
the  Committeee,  which  amendment,  after  some 
discussion,  was  on  a division  carried  by  50 
votes  to  37. 

Kerbing  and  Channelling  Roads,  F.nsbury 
Park. — The  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee 
recommended,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
tenders  of  Mr.  W.  Gibbs  to  supply  granite 
kerbing  at  the  rate  of  4s.  4>£d.  per  yard,  and  of 
Mr.  W.  Griffiths  to  supply  granite  setts  at  30s. 
per  ton,  for  use  at  Finsbury  Park,  be  accepted. 

Holborn  to  the  Strand.  — The  rehousing 
scheme  in  connection  with  the  Clare  Market 
portion  of  the  new  street  from  Holborn  to  the 
Strand  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  I 


Lines  of  Frontage. 

Marylebone,  East.— An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the 
Queen's  Hall,  Langham-place,  at  the  corner  of 
Kidinghouse-street  (Messrs.  Leggatt,  Rubinstein  & 
Co.  for  Mr.  R.  Newman).— Consent. 

Battersea.— That  the  application  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Peach,  for  an  extension  of  the  periods  within 
which  the  erections  of  buildings  by  the  Vestry  of 
Battersea,  in  connexion  with  the  Vestry's  central 
station  for  the  supply  of  electricity,  on  a site  abut- 
ting upon  Lombard-road,  Holman-road,  and  Harro- 
way-road,  Battersea,  was  required  to  be  commenced 
and  completed,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Dulwich.— That  the  application  of  Mr.  A.  Keen  on 
behalf  of  Miss  E.  Chamberlin,  for  an  extension  of 
the  periods  within  which  the  erection  of  buildings 
with  bay  windows  and  one-story  shops  on  the  west 
side  of  Peckham  Rye  at  the  corner  of  East  Dulwich- 
road  was  required  to  be  commenced  and  completed, 
be  granted. — Agreed. 

Greenwich. — Wooden  pents  with  slated  roofs  over 
the  entrances  to  Nos.  18  and  20,  Elliscombe-road 
Charlton  (Mr.  H.  E.  Bird  for  Mr.  J.  Plume).— 
Consent. 

Hampstead. — An  iron  and  glass  covered  way  to  a 
house  known  as  “ Lyleston,”  on  the  south  side  of 
Eton-avenue  (Messrs.  Done,  Hunter,  & Co.  for  Mr. 
J.  Welford). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Addition  upon  part  of  the  forecourt 
of  No.  66.  Rushey-green,  Catford  (Mr.  W.  Vernon). 
-Consent. 

Norwood. — A fire-engine  station  on  the  west  side 
of  Herne-hill,  Lambeth  (Mr.  R.  Pearsall  for  the 
Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  the  Council)  —Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanovei -square.— Brick  and  glazed 
enclosures  erected  on  each  side  of  the  portico  at 
Buckland's  Hotel,  No.  43,  Brook-street,  Grosvenor- 
square  (Messrs.  Watson  Bros,  for  Mrs.  T.  Chaplin). 
— Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  North.— One-story  shops  in  front  of 
NT°s-  35.  37.  and  39.  Lismore-road,  Haverstock  Hill 
(Mr.  E.  J.  Strevens  for  Mr.  W.  W.  Smith).— Con- 
sent. 

Westminster  (Detached).— Two  oriel  windows  to 
buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  19,  20,  and  21,  High-road,  Knightsbridge 
(Mr.  C.  W.  Stephens  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Humphreys).— 
Consent. 

Kensington. — Rebuilding  of  the  “ Castle  Tavern," 
No.  no,  Holland  Park-avenue,  Nolting  Hill,  at  the 
corner  of  Clarendon-road  (Messrs.  Saville  & Martin 
for  Mr.  P.  H.  Prior). — Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-squarcf — Two  iron  and  glass 
shelters  erected  at  the  entrances  to  “ Walsinghani 
House  Hotel,"  Piccadilly  (Messrs.  H.  F.  Joel  & Co. 
and  T.  Potter  & Sons  United,  Limited). — Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-squaref—  An  iron  and  glass 
shelter  at  the  entrance  to  the  “ Berkeley  Hotel  ’’  and 
restaurant  on  the  east  side  of  Berkeley-street,  Picca- 
dilly (Mr.  G.  Reeves-Smith  for  the  Berkeley 
Hotel  Company,  Limited). — Refused. 

Hampstead.— A porch  and  angle  turret  and 
balconies  to  proposed  residential  flats  on  the  north 
side  of  Sumatra-road,  West  Hampstead,  at  the 
corner  of  Sandwell-crescent  (Messrs.  Palgrave  & 
Co.,  for  Mr.  G.  A.  Clements). — Refused. 

Lewisham  f— One-story  cart-sheds,  &c.,  at  the  rear 
of  Clay  Farm  Dairy,  No.  30,  Burnt  Ash-road,  Lee, 
to  abut  upon  Taunton-road  (Messrs.  A.  Fish  & 
Sons). — Refused. 

Woolwich. — Six  iron  sheds  next  Siemens-road, 
Woolwich  (Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers,  Limited) 
—Refused. 

Width  of  IVay. 

Poplar.— Six  two-story  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Cottage-street,  Poplar  (Mr.  J.  Fox).— Consent. 

Fulham.— A block  of  one-story  stables  at  the 
Estcourt-road  omnibus  yard,  to  abut  upon  Buckle's- 


' Names  of  applicants  are  given  in  brackets, 
new  erections  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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alley  (Mr.  R.  T.  Kingham  for  the  London  General 
Omnibus  Company,  Limited).— Refused. 

Hammersmith .f — A house  with  shop  on  the 
western  side  of  Orchard-road,  Askew-road,  Ham- 
mersmith. to  flank  upon  Landor-road  (Mr.  H. 
Bignold  for  Mr.  Bishop). — Refused. 

Hampstead.— A three-story  dwelling-house  upon 
the  site  of  No.  4.  Murray-place,  Flask-walk,  Hamp- 
stead (Mr.  H.  E.  Haggard  for  Messrs.  H.  & W. 
Grey). — Refused. 

Limchouse.\ — Rebuilding  of  Nos.  22  and  24,  Ben 
Jonson-road,  Limehouse,  with  the  Hanks  of  the  new 
buildings  to  abut  upon  Ashfield-place  (Mr.  R.  Peters 
for  Mr.  H.  Merceron).— Refused. 


Open  Space  about  Buildings. 


Islington,  North.  — A variation  from  the  plan 
sanctioned  on  December  21,  1897,  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  “Boston  Arms”  public-house,  Junction-road, 
at  the  corner  of  Dartmouth  Park-road,  with  an  open 
space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  G.  J.  Thorpe  for  Mr.  W. 
Lewis).— Refused. 


Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

Finsbury,  Central.- That  Mr.  H.  C.  Morris  be 
informed,  with  reference  to  his  application  made  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott,  under  Section  43  ot  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894,  for  the  Council’s  sanction 
to  deviations  in  the  intended  rebuilding  of  the 
“ Vernon  Arms  ” public-house  on  the  sites  ot  N os.  1 80. 
Pentonville-road,  and  Nos.  1, 3,  and  3a,  Southampton 
street,  Clerkenwell,  and  in  the  intended  rebuilding 
of  a house  and  shop  on  the  site  of  No.  182,  Penton_ 
ville-road,  from  the  plans,  certihed  by  the  District 
Surveyor  under  that  section,  of  the  domestic  build- 
ings  existing  at  the  commencement  of  the  said  Act 
on  such  sites,  that  the  application  is  one  which  in 
the  Council's  opinion,  it  has  no  power  to  entertain 
under  that  section,  and  that  the  Council  can  accord- 
ingly neither  consider  such  application  nor  give  any 
decision  thereon. — Agreed.  , H 

City  of  London.— Deviations  from  the  p ans  certi- 
fied by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Section  4o  o 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  so  far  as  relates  to 

the  proposed  erection  of  a domestic  building  with  a 

warehouse  in  the  basement  and  sub-basement  0 

the  site  of  Nos.  12,  13.  and  14.  ^'f^p^f^rav 
the  corner  of  Robin  Hood-court  (Mr.  R.  C.  Murray 
for  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  & Co.).— Refused. 


Width  of  Way  and  Temporary  Building. 

St.  George,  Hanovcr-square.—A  perambulator  shed 
erected  at  the  rear  of  No.  6,  Aldford-street.  Park- 
lane,  and  abutting  upon  Street s-mews  (Messrs. 
Bertram  & bon  for  Mr.  F.  Hartmann).-Refused. 


Lines  of  Front  and  Width  of  Way. 


Fulham. — That  the  application  of  Mr. 

Smith,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Sheen,  for  an  extension 
of  the  periods  within  which  the  erection  of  a new 
building  on  the  north-west  side  of  New  kings-road 
partly  upon  the  site  of  Nos.  182  and  1 84. a .less than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  Fulham 
Park-gardens,  yvas  required  to  be  commenced  and 
completed,  be  granted.— Agreed.  . f 

Chelsea. — A one-story  shop  upon  the  f<*ecourt 
No  no,  Marlborough-road,  Chelsea  (Mr.  a 
Wordley  for  Mr.  G.  Wordley.  jun.)  Refused^ 

Hackney,  Central.— A two-story  workshop  at  the 
rear  of  No.  5,  Wilman-grove,  to  abut  upon  Appleby- 
road  (Mr.  A.  Brown).— Refused. 

St.  Pancras,  West.— An  iron  and  glass  covered-way 
upon  part  of  the  forecourt  of  No  4,  Fuston-grove, 
to  abut  also  upon  Euston-street  (Mr.  C.  Randall). 
Refused 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  : 

LONDON’S  CONGESTED  STREETS. 

On  Wednesday  the  opening  meeting  of  the  145th 
session  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  held,  when  Sir  J. 
Wolfe  Barrv,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  read  a 
paper  on  “ New  Thoroughfares  and  Street  Improve- 
ments in  London."  By  London  he  explained  that 
he  meant  the  Administrative  County  and  the 
southern  portion  of  West  Ham,  an  area  nearly  oval 
shape,  containing  about  1 12  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  nearly  five  millions.  In  the  course  of 
a review  of  the  railways  made  or  widened  in  this 
area  within  the  last  forty  years,  he  said  that  not  less 
than  60,000,000/.  had  been  spent  on  this  work, 
more  than  one-half  of  it  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  result  had  not  answered  the 
expectations  formed  by  the  Parliamentary  Joint 
Committee  in  1864.  He  estimated  the  daily  number 
of  persons  entering  and  leaving  Urban  London  by 
railways  alone  from  and  to  the  suburbs  at  960,000. 

' these  people  were  thrown  on  the  streets. 
Then  since  1S71  omnibuses  and  tramcars  had 
multiplied  threefold,  while  cabs  had  increased 
from  7,000  to  11,000.  Only  the  passenger  traffic 
n the  river  had  decreased.  Then  carts  and 
-aggons  had  so  increased  that  their  procession 
and  out  of  Central  London  was  almost  con- 
tinuous. Finally,  there  were  bicycles.  As  a 
result  of  observations,  he  found  that  in  a busy  hour 
there  passed  in  Cheapside  992  vehicles  and  6,358 
pedestrians;  in  the  Strand,  1,228  and  5,660;  in 
Piccadilly,  1,497  and  3.910 ; and  in  Tottenham- 
court-road,  661  and  5,586.  Even  apart  from  the 
increase  of  population,  the  movement  of  this 
population  made  it  certain  that  this  congestion 
would  groyv,  for  since  1851  the  inhabitants 
Central  London  had  decreased  by  36  per  cent.,  in 
urban  London  they  had  increased  300  per  cent., 
and  in  suburban  London  125  per  cent.  Then 
cheaper  railxvay  fares  for  longer  distances  had 
caused  an  immense  increase  of  travelling  throughout 
the  country,  a large  amount  of  yvhich  was  attracted 
to  the  Metropolis.  In  face  of  this  yve  could  not 
but  be  struck  with  the  smallness  of  the  work  per- 
formed in  the  opening  of  new  and  the  widening  of 
old  streets,  and  particularly  bj'  the  absence  of  any 
grasp  of  the  subject  as  a whole.  Exclusive  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  only  4 miles  7-25  furlongs  had 
been  made  at  a cost  of  7,695,000/.  during  the  last 
forty  years.  If  some  means  could  be  devised  for 
the  crossing  of  north  and  south  traffic  over  or 
under  the  east  and  west  traffic  at  such  places 
as  Hyde  Park  Corner,  Piccadilly  Circus,  Ludgate 
Hill,  the  south  end  of  Tottenham  Court-road,  and 
Wellington  - street,  Strand,  the  relief  xvould  be 
enormous.  In  regard  to  the  last-named  spot  the 
County  Council  scheme  xvould  be  largely  inadequate 
if  nothing  xvere  done  to  cope  with  the  north  and 
south  traffic  crossing  the  Strand  and  Holborn. 
Such  works  of  course  xvould  be  very  costly,  for  the 
connexion  of  the  streets  on  the  level  must,  of  course, 
be  maintained  ; but,  so  far  from  being  unsightly 
these  intersecting  viaducts  might  be  made  architec- 
tural embellishments  As  to  the  question  of  arterial 
street  improvements,  he  pointed  out  that  the  most 
urgent  xvork  xvas  on  the  north  side  **’“ 


Line  of  Fronts  and  Temporary  Building 

Dulwich.—/,  wooden  serving-bar  erected  in  front 
of  the  “Walmer  Castle,"  public-house, Peckham-rond, 
Camberwell  (Mr.  J.  Brooker  for  Mr.  G.  J.  Brown).— 

^Wandsworth. — A wooden  shelter  for  cabmen,  at 
the  cab-rank  in  the  road  skirting  Balham  railway- 
station  and  connecting  Balham  High-road  with 
Bedford  Hill  (Mr.  F.  Perks  for  Mr.  R.  Simpson).— 
Consent. 

Height  of  Buildings 


City  of  London.  — New  offices  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment  to  abut  at  the  rear  upon  Talhs-street. 
and  flank  upon  Temple-avenue,  and  to  exceed  in 
height  the  width  of  those  streets  respectively  (Mr. 
A.  N.  Bromley  for  the  National  Telephone  Com- 
pany, Limited). — Consent. 

Recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  Local  Authority. 
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of  the 

Thames.  On  the  other  not  only  xvere  the 
roads  mostly  radial  owing  to  the  bend  of 
the  river,  so  that  the  pressure  of  traffic  xvas 
diminished,  but  most  of  the  bridges  had  been  built 
xvithin  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  the 
roads  leading  to  them  xvere  xvider.  On  the  North 
bank  there  xvere  three  main  East  and  West  routes, 
■hich  he  called  the  Euston-road,  the  Oxford-street, 
and  the  Piccadilly  routes.  The  first  xvas  better  than 
the  second,  and  the  second  than  the  third.  He  indi- 
cated a number  of  xvidenings  xvhich  might  be  made 
the  first  and  the  third  with  a broad  diagonal  street 
from  Piccadilly  Circus,  via  Coventry-street,  joining 
the  xvidened  Strand  near  the  South  end  of  Wellington- 
street.  But  his  main  suggestion  was  for  an  entirely 

street  running  from  Edgware-road,  through 

Bloomsbury,  across  Farringdon-road,  Moorgate- 
street  and  Bishopsgate-street,  termi  nating  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Whitechapel  and  Commercial  roads.  He  con- 
templated also  two  or  three  others  slightly  less  in 
xvidth  north  and  south  with  viaducts  at  their  inter- 
section to  prevent  congestion  at  the  crossings.  On 
this  great  artery  xvould  run  electric  tramways,  and 
beneath  it  xvould  be  a sunken  roadway  for  bicycles, 
this  loxver  level  communicating  xvith  the  main  road 
at  intervals.  Such  a scheme,  he  admitted,  xvould 
cost  many  millions,  though  the  recoupment  from 
the  frontages  would  be  very  important.  In  any  case, 
he  pleaded  for  a consideration  of  this  subject  in  a 
large-minded  and  systematic  xvay,  laying  doxvn  the 
great  principles  to  be  carried  out,  and  xvorking 
steadily  toxvards  a great  result. 


Nexv  MAYOR  of  Hull.— On  the  9th  inst.  Coun- 
cillor W.  A.  Gelder  xvas  elected  Mayor  of  Hull,  and 
Mr.  Harold  J.  Reckitt,  M.P.,  Sheriff.  The  nexv 
Mayor,  xvho  is  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  first  entered  the  Council  in 
December,  1895.  Mr.  Gelder  xvas  returned  to  the 
Hull  School  Board  in  1892,  at  the  head  of  the  poll, 
and  xvas  during  the  triennial  term  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  Chairman  of  the  Property  Com- 


HEIGHT  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  GLASGOW. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Glasgow  Herald,  a meeting  of 
the  Building  Regulations  Committee  of  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  xvas  held  on  the 9th  inst.  toconsider  the 
Amendment  Bill  of  the  Buildings  Regulations  Act, 
which  xvill  be  introduced  into  Parliament  this 
session.  The  following  draft  clauses  of  the  nexv  Bill 
were  adopted  : — 

building  (not  being  a church  or  chapel) 
shall  not  be  erected  of,  or  be  subsequently  increased 
to,  a greater  height  than  80  ft.  without  the  consent 
of  the  Corporation. 

Whenever  the  Corporation  consent  to  the 
erection  of  any  building  of  a greater  height  than 
that  prescribed'  by  this  Act,  notice  of  such  consent 
shall,  xvithin  one  week  after  such  consent  has  been 
given,  be  published  and  served  in  such  a manner  as 
the  Corporation  may  direct,  and  the  consent  shall 
not  be  acted  on  till  twenty-one  days  after  such 
publication  or  service,  and  the  owner  or  lessee  of 
any  building  or  land  xvithin  100  yards  of  the  site 
of  any  intended  building  xvho  may  deem  himself 
aggrieved  by  the  grant  of  such  consent  may  within 
txventy-one  days  after  the  publication  appeal  to  tkj- 
Tribunal  of  Appeal.” 

3.  No  building  of  the  xvarehouse  class  shall  extend 
to  more  than  250,000  cubic  feet,  unless  divided  by 
party  xvalls  in  such  manner  that  no  division  thereof 
extend  to  more  than  250,000  cubic  feet  No  addi- 
tion shall  be  made  to  any  building  of  the  warehouse 
class,  or  any  division  thereof,  so  that  the  cubical 
extent  of  any  such  building  or  division  shall  exceed 
250,000  cubic  feet. 

4.  Where  the  Corporation  are  satisfied,  on  the 
report  of  the  Master  of  Works  and  of  the  Chief 
Officer  of  the  fire  brigade,  that  additional  cubical 
extent  is  necessary  for  any  building  to  be  used  for 
any  trade  or  manufacture,  and  are  satisfied  that 
proper  arrangements  are  made,  or  xvill  be  made  and 
maintained,  for  lessening,  so  far  as  reasonably  prac- 
ticable, danger  from  fire,  the  Corporation  may  con- 
sent to  such  building  containing  additional  cubical 
extent,  provided  that  such  building  shall  net  (1) 
extend  to  a number  of  cubic  feet  exceeding  450,000 
or  any  less  number  allowed  by  the  Corporation 
xvithout  being  divided  by  party  xvalls  in  such  manner 
that  the  cubical  extent  of  each  division  do  not  exceed 
that  number  ; (2)  exceed  60  ft.  in  height ; (3)  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  any  trade  or  manufacture  involv- 
ing the  use  of  explosive  or  inflammable  materials. 
Such  consent  shall  continue  in  force  only  xvhile  the 
said  building  is  actually  used  for  the  purpose  of  the 
trade  or  manufacture  in  respect  of  xvhich  the  con- 
sent xvas  granted. 

5.  (1)  Buildings  shall  not  be  united  except  where 
they  are  xvholly  in  one  occupation,  or  are  con- 
structed or  adapted  to  be  so.  (2)  Buildings  shall 
not  be  united  if,  when  so  united  and  considered  as 
one  building  only,  they  xvould  not  be  in  conformity 
xvith  this  Act.  (3)  An  opening  shall  not  be  made  in 
any  party-xx-all  or  in  txvo  external  xvalls  dividing 
buildings,  which,  if  taken  together,  xvould  extend  to 
more  than  250,000  cubic  feet  except  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: — (a)  Such  opening  shall  not 
exceed  in  xvidth  7 ft.  or  in  height  8 ft , and  such 
opening  or  openings  taken  together  shall  not  exceed 
one-half  the  length  of  such  party-wall  on  each  floor 
of  the  building  in  which  they  occur  ; (b)  Such  open- 
ings shall  have  the  floor  jambs  and  head  formed  of 
brick,  stone,  or  iron,  and  be  closed  by  two  xvrought- 
iron  doors,  each  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  in  the 
panel,  at  a distance  from  each  other  of  the  full 
thickness  of  the  xvall,  fitted  to  rebated  frames,  with- 
out woodwork  of  any  kind,  or  by  xvrought-iron  sliding 
doors  or  shutters  properly  constructed,  fitted  into 
grooved  or  rebated  iron  frames  ; (c)  if  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  be  not  less  than  24  in.,  or  the  doors  be  placed 
at  a distance  from  each  other  of  not  less  than  24  in., 
such  opening  may  be  9 ft.  6 in.  in  height.  (4)  When- 
ever any  buildings  which  have  been  united  cease  to 
be  in  one  occupation  all  openings  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  the  same  in  any  party-wall  between 
the  buildings  or  in  any  external  xvall  shall  be  stopped 
up  xvith  brick  or  stone  xvork  not  less  than  13  iiL._in, 
thickness  (except  in  the  case  of  a xvall  S-r  in.  in 
thickness,  in  xvhich  case  8^  in.  shall  be  sufficient), 
and  properly  bonded  xvith  such  xvall,  and  any  timber 
not  in  conformity  xvith  this  Act  placed  in  the  xvall 
shall  be  removed.  (5)  Whenever  any  buildings 
xvhich  have  been  united  cease  to  be  in  one  occupa- 
tion the  owner  thereof  shall  forthwith  give  notice 
to  the  Master  of  Works,  and  shall  cause  any  open- 
ings made  in  the  party -wall  to  be  stopped  up  and 
bonded  as  aforesaid. 

On  the  10th  inst.,  the  Building  Regulations  Com- 
mittee met  again  to  consider  the  Amendment  Bill  of 
the  Building  Regulations  Act.  The  draft  clauses  of 
the  new  Bill  were  gone  over  in  detail.  The  com- 
mittee agreed  to  recommend  that  the  height  of 
buildings  to  the  top  of  the  xvall  head  shall,  in  no 
case,  exceed  80  ft.  In  streets  which  are  less  than 
40  ft.  in  xvidth  buildings  shall  not  be  erected  to  a 
greater  height  than  the  xvidth  of  the  street ; in  streets 
xvhich  are  more  than  40  ft.  and  less  than  60  ft.  wide 
the  buildings  shall  not  be  higher  than  the  xvidth  of 
the  street,  plus  20  percent.;  but  buildings  in  streets 
above  60  ft.  xvide  may  be  erected  to  the  maximum 


mittee  Among  the  public  buildings  xvhich  he  has  I height  of  So  ft.  The  object  aimed  at  in  the  Bill, 
designed  are  the  Market  Hall  and  the  James  Reckitt  | which  will  retroactive,  13  t0  encourage  the 

Free  Library. 


1 formation  of  wide  streets. 
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Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

THE  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ARCHITECT. 

Sir, — One  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  one 
of  our  largest  provincial  cities  recently  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  an  extensive  public  building. 
The  affair  was  reported  in  the  morning  papers, 
about  two  columns  in  length,  including  the  names 
of  everybody  but  the  architect. 

A traveller  in  building  specialities  called  on  me  to 
ask  who  was  the  architect.  He  said  he  had  called 
on  the  gentleman  who  laid  the  stone,  but  he  did  not 
know  the  name  of  the  architect.  My  informant 
told  him  that  the  architect  usually  presented  a 
trowel  and  mallet  to  the  gentleman  who  laid  the 
stone,  when  the  gentleman  said  the  architect  did  so, 
but  he  had  no  idea  what  his  name  was. 

Comment  is  needless.  YV.  H.  W. 


Student’s  Column. 

SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— XX. 
LIGHT  : REFRACTION. 

DHE  laws  relating  to  the  refraction  of 
light  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
of  sound,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  According  to  Descartes’  law  applying 
to  single  refraction,  when  a luminous  ray  is 
refracted  in  passing  from  one  medium  into 
another  of  a different  refractive  power,  it  is 
found  that  (1)  Whatever  the  obliquity  of  the 
incident  ray,  the  ratio  which  the  sine  of  the 
incident  angle  bears  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
refraction  is  constant  for  the  same  two  media, 
but  varies  with  different  media  ; (2)  The  inci- 
dent and  the  refracted  ray  are  in  the  same 
plane,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
separating  the  two  media. 

Ganot  draws  attention  to  some  interesting 
effects  produced  by  refraction.  In  consequence 
of  refraction,  bodies  immersed  in  a medium 
more  highly  refracting  than  air  appear  nearer 
the  surface  of  this  medium,  but  they  appear  to 
be  more  distant  if  immersed  in  a less  refracting 
medium.  A common  experiment  to  illustrate 
refraction  is  as  follows : — A coin  is  placed  in 
an  empty  basin,  and  the  position  of  the  eye  is 
so  adjusted  that  it  is  just  not  visible.  If  now, 
the  position  of  the  eye  remaining  unaltered, 
water  be  poured  into  the  basin,  the  coin 
becomes  visible.  An  effect  of  refraction  is 
that  objects  at  a distance  appear  higher  than 
they  are  in  reality. 

One  of  the  most  practical  applications  of 
this  branch  of  optics  is  refraction  by  means  oi 
prisms.  Light  rays  falling  obliquely  on  win- 
dows in  such  a position  are  merely  projected 
(though  not  entirely)  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
basement  immediately  in-front  of  the  windows. 
By  arranging  a series  of  prisms,  however,  it 
is  possible  to  catch  the  rays,  and  by  refraction 
to  divert  them  so  that  they  shall  be  thrown  or 
projected  to  any  required  position.  In  this  way 
refracted  light  can  be  concentrated  on  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  dark  basement,  or, conversely, 
the  rays  may  be  scattered.  The  method  of  fixing 
pavement  lights  is  an  illustration  of  this.  It 
will  be  obvious,  however,  from  a consideration 
of  Descartes’  law  above  referred  to,  that  to  get 
the  maximum  result  with  such  prisms,  they 
must  be  accurately  set  so  as  to  present  a face 
of  definite  position  ; for  if  that  be  not  done,  the 
reflected  rays  will  be  directed  to  a place  which 
m«fy  not  be  required  to  be  specially  lighted — 
as,  for  example,  the  ceiling  or  side  walls. 
Indeed,  the  whole  problem  of  lighting  by 
refraction  ought  to  be  considered  from  a purely 
scientific  standpoint,  and  inasmuch  as  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  prisms  are  to  be  fixed,  and 
the  shape  of  these  latter,  must,  in  a scientific 
view,  depend  on  local  circumstances,  every 
case  should  be  specially  considered.  The  stu- 
dent will  see  that  a kind  of  prism  highly  suit- 
able for  one  position  will  not  do  for  another. 
Not  long  since  we  had  occasion  to  examine  a 
“ pavement  light  ” which  was  of  a very  un- 
satisfactory character.  We  found  that  the 
reason  it  “did  not  act  ” properly  was  that  the 
setters  had  tilted  it  slightly  away  from  the 
building,  or  the  tilting  might  have  been  due  to 
the  subsidence  in  the  pavement.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  prisms  were  throwing  the  refracted 
light  partly  on  to  the  ceiling  of  the  basement 
and  partly  to  the  vertical  wall  of  the  building 
against  which  it  was  set. 

This  reminds  us  that  in  setting  up  a 
“ pavement  installation  ” care  should  be  taken 
that  the  prisms  shall  have  free  play  direct  into 


the  basement.  The  common  idea  seems  to  be 
that  the  prisms  ought  to  refract  the  light  on  to 
white  glazed  bricks,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
which,  in  their  turn,  reflect  it  into  the  interior 
of  the  room.  To  get  rid  of,  or  minimise,  the 
loss  of  light  due  to  this  circumstance,  ingenious 
methods  have  been  devised  from  time  to  time 
by  sloping  the  ceiling  of  the  basement  towards 
the  pavement  prisms,  &c.  Of  course,  such  a 
method  can  only  cause  the  refracted  light  from 
the  prisms  to  be  sent  on  to  the  sloping  ceiling, 
where  to  get  the  best  effects  there  certainly 
should  be  reflectors  placed.  In  other  words, 
the  light  instead  of  being  directed  against  the 
blank  wall  in  front  of  the  prisms,  as  in  a well, 
and  thus  to  a large  extent  cut  off,  should  be 
brought  forward  into  the  room.  However,  we 
have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  relative 
methods  which  different  firms  adopt.  One  of 
the  most  perfect  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
is  a combination  of  pavement  lenses  (or 
prisms)  with  a prism  screen.  In  this  method, 
instead  of  throwing  the  rays  of  light  direct  to 
the  rear  of  the  basement  room,  the  pavement 
prisms  throw  them  downwards  on  to  what  we 
may  call  the  prism  screen,  which  in  its  turn 
bends,  by  refraction,  such  rays  as  may  get 
through  the  pavement  light.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  light  rays  having  to  be  refracted  twice 
lose  much  of  their  intensity  by  the  time  they 
find  their  way  into  the  basement.  But,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that,  in  any  case, 
refracting  pavement  prisms  only  direct  the  light 
diagonally,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  by  usual 
methods  much  light  is  cut  off,  or  has  to  be 
utilised  by  reflection.  In  the  last  article  it  was 
shown  that  more  light  rays  were  stopped  by 
reflection,  even  in  the  parabolic  reflector,  than 
by  the  dioptric  method,  and  we  quoted  instances 
of  this  by  giving  the  relative  light-power 
required  by  the  two  methods.  So  that,  in  our 
own  minds,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  for  base- 
ments, such  a'  prism  screen  as  we  have  alluded 
to  is  highly  efficacious.  It  is  constructed  of  a 
number  of  small  parallel  prisms  cast  or  cut  (we 
do  not  know  which)  on  the  underside  of  a 
plate  sheet  of  crystal  glass.  These  prisms  do 
not  refract  the  light  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
on  finally  arriving  at  a “projecting”  (master) 
prism,  throw  the  concentrated  refracted  light 
into  the  room,  but  each  prism  refracts  the  light 
direct  into  the  room. 

Of  course,  in  the  construction  of  prisms  for 
the  purposes  mentioned,  the  glass  must  be  as 
pure  as  possible.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
density  of  the  medium  through  which  the  light 
rays  pass  practically  controls  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  bent,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
commoner  varieties  of  glass  must  be  approached 
with  much  circumspection.  In  another  con- 
nexion we  have  shown  that  reflected  light 
undergoes  three  operations,  part  being  directly 
reflected,  part  being  diffused,  and  a third  part 
being  absorbed.  In  the  refraction  of  light  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that,  if  much 
obstruction  be  offered  to  the  passage  of  light, 
the  rays  obstructed  must  conform  to  the  rules 
laid  down  in  regard  to  reflection.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  glass  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  prisms  contain  much  impurity,  both 
reflection  and  refraction  go  on  in  the  same 
prism,  only  that  the  light  reflected  goes  the 
wrong  way.  We  mention  this  because  the 
student  should  be  enabled  to  judge  between  a 
good  glass  and  a bad  one.  Glass  is  made  of 
silica,  but  the  number  of  forms  in  which  that 
compound  occurs  are  so  numerous  that  advan- 
tage could  easily  be  taken  of  the  fact,  and 
prisms  of  little  value  constructed  accord- 
ingly. Silica  is  per  se  an  infusible  sub- 
stance, though  we  believe  it  has  recently 
been  melted  in  the  arc  furnace,  in  small 
quantities.  That  is  not  at  present  a prac- 
ticable method  of  reducing  it,  however,  and 
we  can  only  consider  the  ordinary  business 
methods  employed  in  melting  it.  These  are 
the  admixture  of  lead  or  an  alkali  with  the 
silica,  which  promote  fusion.  The  more  alkali, 
or  lead,  the  more  readily  is  the  whole  reduced 
to  glass,  and  the  more  easily,  it  may  be  added, 
is  the  whole  cast  into  prisms  and  the  like! 
The  student  will  see  that,  in  producing  a 
cheap  series  of  prisms,  the  manufacturer  has 
a wide  scope.  It  is  easy  to  make  a glass 
prism,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  be  assured 
that  it  is  of  the  best  composition  for  transmitting 
light.  The  following  methods  may  be  advised 
in  this  connexion.  Hold  the  prism  up  to  the 
light  ; if  it  becomes  surrounded  by  a dark  zone, 
decreasing  in  intensity  towards  the  centre  it 
will  be  of  little  use.  If,  on  the  other  hand  it 


prisms  ; if  they  reflect  the  light  perfectly  and 
not  in  an  uncertain  undulating  manner  that 
shows  they  are  well  made.  But,  if  the  re- 
flected light  is  dull  and  is  wanting  in  uniformity 
in  intensity,  the  prisms  are  inferior. 

The  student  ought  to  remember  also,  that  in 
addition  to  refracting  light,  such  prisms,  by 
reason  of  their  smooth  surfaces,  reflect  light 
Now,  if  the  glass  of  which  the  prisms  are 
made  is  so  p aced  that  the  rays  of  light 

?tklHL  he  SUf face  is  at  ri§ht  ang!es  to  them 
the  fight  rays),  practically  the  whole  of  the 
fight  is  retracted  as  well  as  the  particular 
prism  employed  can  do  it.  But,  if  the  sur- 
face presented  to  the  rays  is  oblique  with 
reference  to  their  direction,  there  must  also 
be  a certain  amount  of  reflection  from  that 
surface,  which  is  diffused  and  lost  so  far  as 
interior  lighting  is  concerned.  Indeed,  it  is 

the^h.  Ik  nfS^bler°Jl0  construct  a Pnsm  that 
frnJu  k T f 1 ne  lght  rays  shal1  be  reflected 
'V11  CuSf  some  HSht  must  also  be 
nnhft  T?  ’ -the  ob-'ect-  ^om  a lighting 

point  of  view,  is  to  increase  refraction  and 
decrease  the  possibilities  of  reflection. 

Unless  each  case  is  studied  in  a scientific 
spmt,  it  is  better  that  the  surface  of  the  prism 
presented  to  the  light  rays  shall  be  dull  rather 

Cd  1 bUt  lf  aI1  care  be  taken  m 
nnf.  d t0.fhe  Pacing  of  the  prism  in  proper 
position,  then  ,t  is  better  that  that  surface  of 
m shaI1  be  as  highly  polished  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  light  rays 

fnr  lhS  g t0  PaSS  thrOUgh  il  Thc  best  glass 
“ crW-.rUr!n0Sei,ISKV  lat  1S  common|y  known  as 
crystal  in  which  the  purest  form  of  silica  is 

kfnHl  Tth  aS  -Kitle  fluX  (and  that  of  the  Purest 
kind)  as  possible.  Problems  connected  with 

JJj®  fr^ract,°"  of  bght  for  practical  purposes 

fractor  WayS  depend  0n  the  quality  of  the  re- 


OB  ITU ARY, 

Mr.  George  Plucknett \v#»  » 1 

the  death,  on  Sunday  last,  at  the  age  ofdghty  oTifr 

SsjgsftteiibsBS 
H s "v*- 

Plucknett  was  formerly  a partner  in  the  firm  ^ 

S^afy^ray'S  IO-  b“‘ 


general  building  news. 

Cathedral  P°nEDM1Efita^GEW17"NT  OF  Wakefield 
CATHEDRAL.— On  the  4th  inst.  a meeting  was  held 
m the  vestry  ot  Wakefield  Cathedral  to  consider  the 

to’X^nm  7?e  ca,hedraI  as  a ^mortal 

to  the  late  Bishop  Walsham  How.  Archdeacon 
Donne,  who  presided,  submitted  plans  of  the  pro 
posed  enlargement,  and  said  they  now  proposed  To 
take  the  initial  legal  steps  to  carry  out  the  plans 
A certain  sum  of  money  was  in  the  bank  and  thf 
amount  actually  promised  was  about  7,000 i.  They 
understood  that  the  sum  in  hand  was  sufficient  to 
start  the  work  provided  it  was  carried  out  in 
~bo-  1 ’e  \vho!c  Project  was  a large  one,  and 
although  20000I.  might  complete  the  fabric,  it  was’ 
not  likely  that  all  the  fittings  and  finishings  would 
be  met  by  that  sum  The  first  alterations  would  be 
the  remova1  of  a portion  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
cathedral  to  make  room  for  what  would  form  the 

rhnnT°rflthe  newbuilding-  which  would  consist  of  a 
chapter-house  with  vestibule.  On  the  north  side 
the  crypt  would  be  a boys’  vestry,  and  on  the  south 
side  a men  s vestry  A resolution  approving  of  the 
additions  to  the  cati.edral  and  the  alterations  to  he 
graveyard  consequent  thereupon,  as  shown  in  he 
plans,  was  carried. 

Tower  ST.  Peters  Church,  North  Hao 
rourre,  Berks.  - St.  Peter's  'Ch„rc™ 
Hagboume  was  erected  eight  years  ago,  and  the 
tower  was  then  built  to  a height  of  30  ft  Now  he 

? ft  a°d  ‘ r ‘rer  T be“  i“™a“d  Another 
h “'V ac ,d  ‘he  decoration  of  tile  interior  of  the 
church  has  been  finished.  The  architect  was  Mr  A 
Mb!™110  T?’  R and  th=  builder  was  Mr.  Kirbyi  of 
S ,The  chancel  only  was  decorated  in  1804, 
but  now  the  nave  has  been  decorated,  and  made  to 
correspond  with  the  chancel.  A new  pin™orean 
with  nine  stops,  has  been  purchased  from  m£s' 
Ingram  & Co.,  and  placed  in  the  chancel. 

Church,  Gaywood,  Norfot  it  -pi,-  • 

church  Gaywood  has  been  reopened  after  Mert 
tion  and  repair.  Mr.  H.  J.  Green,  of  Norwich  wTs 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  R.  Chapman,  of  Hanworth 
was  the  builder.  wurcn> 

St.  Cuth bert’s  Episcopal  Church  Coliktov 
Edinburgh.  This  little  church,  wh^h  was  buiK 
the  year  1889  from  designs  by  Dr.Rowand  Auder  on 
has  recently  been  enlarged,  furnished,  and  decorated 
Originally  the  church  consisted  of  a nave  chaned 
and  tnwpr  Thp  -arli-Uf lone  : i._j_  , ’ ancel, 


good.  Again,  examine  the  surface  of  the  J bell  chamber  on  thf  top  of  the  towin  The taansept 
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opens  upon  the  nave  through  two  red  stone  pointed 
arches — the  church  being  fifteenth-century  Gothic — 
and  increases  the  accommodation  by  fifty  sittings, 
the  total  number  of  places  being  now  about  180. 
The  decoration  of  the  church  has  been  carried  out 
from  designs  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Powell,  Lincoln. 

Vestry,  Sunninghill,  Berks.— It  is  proposed 
to  erect  a new  vestry  at  the  north-west  end  of  this 
church,  according  to" the  plans  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Morris,  of  Reading.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
1,000/. 

Vestries,  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Lincoln- 
Two  new  vestries  have  been  recently  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  Lincoln.  The 
one  for  the  clergy  is  12  ft.  square,  and  the  one  for 
the  choir  is  16  ft.  by  22  ft.  They  are  built  of  Ancaster 
stone.  The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley  of 
London,  and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  H.  S.  and  \V. 
Close,  of  Lincoln. 

St.  Mildred's,  Bread-street.— The  repairs  and 
alterations  to  this  church  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Dove  Brothers  under  the  superintendence 
of,  we  are  told,  Mr.  Charles  Innes.  The  vaults 
beneath  the  church  have  been  cleared  to  a con- 
siderable depth,  and  the  coffins  and  human  remains 
have  been  removed.  The  new  floor  is  constructed 
of  concrete  and  steel  girders. 

Memorial  Church,  Kensal  Rise.— A church  is 
to  be  erected  at  Kensal  Rise  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Dean  Vaughan.  The  committee  which  has  heen 
formed  to  carrv  out  this  object  met  at  the  Church 
House  last  Saturdav,  when  the  drawings  of  their 
architects,  Messrs.  J.  E.  K.  & J.  P.  Cutts,  were 
approved,  and  the  work  is  to  proceed  at  once.  The 
building  will  seat  750  persons,  and  is  estimated  to 
cost  7,500/.  By  the  desire  of  the  committee  a tower 
and  spire  is  shown  on  the  design,  but  this  is  not 
included  in  the  estimate,  but  is  to  be  erected  as  a 
separate  section  of  the  work. 

Board  School,  North  Shields.— The  formal 
opening  of  the  new  Board  school  in  Lovaine-place 
West,  North  Shields,  took  place  on  the  9th  inst. 
There  are  eight  class-rooms  in  the  school,  the  pre- 
sent buildings  forming  only  two-fifths  of  the  entire 
scheme.  A cookery  school  is  arranged  on  the 
second  floor.  The  plans  for  the  buildings  were  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Marshall  & Dick,  and  the  super- 
intendent architect  was  Mr.  C.  T.  Marshall.  Mr. 
Joseph  Elliot,  North  Shields,  was  the  contractor  ; 
Messrs.  Emley  & Sons,  Newcastle,  carried  out  the 
heating  arrangements  ; Messrs.  Doulton,  London, 
supplied  the  terra-cotta  ; and  Mr.  Moore  was  the 
clerk  of  works. 

BOARD  SCHOOL,  Leeds.— A new  infants  school 
in  connexion  with  Hunslet  Carr  Board  School  was 
opened  on  the  10th  inst.  Situated  in  Woodhouse 
Hill-road,  on  a site  containing  3,649  square  yards, 
the  new  premises  will  accommodate  530  children. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Braithwaite  was  the  architect.  On  three 
sides  of  a central  hall  are  class-rooms,  and  on  the 
fourth  cloak-rooms.  One  large  room  provides  for 
1 10  children,  and  in  a smaller  one  sixty  babies  may 
be  cared  for.  The  total  cost,  including  site,  has 
been  6,200/. 

Board  School,  Rutherglen,  Glasgow.— On 
the  5th  inst.  the  new  school  recently  completed 
for  ~ Rutherglen  School  Board  at  Eastfield  was 
opened.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  the  architect.  The 
school  has  been  built  to  accommodate  604  children 
at  a cost  of  7,500 /. 

Resolven  Board  Schools,  Glamorganshire. 
— A new  Board  school  has  just  been  opened  at 
Resolven.  The  new  school  is  intended  to  accom- 
modate 528  children,  and  is  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments (mixed  and  infants).  There  is  a central  hall, 
71ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  into  which  opens  seven 
class-rooms  intended  for  the  mixed  department.  In 
the  infants'  department  there  is  a large  school-room, 
and  two  class-rooms,  with  communication  to  the 
central  hall  for  drill  instruction.  There  are  separate 
cloak-rooms  to  each  department,  and  on  the  first 
floor  there  is  a board-room.  The  whole  |of  the 
rooms  are  heated  with  Musgrave's  hot-water  system. 
The  floors  are  constructed  of  pitchpine  wood  blocks 
to  the  class-rooms  and  central  hall,  and  the  cloak- 
rooms and  corridors  of  granolithic  cement  paving. 
The  contract  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Elias  Morgan, 
Landore.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Cook  Rees,  of 
Neath.  _ 

School  Enlargement,  Ravenstone,  Leices- 
tershire.— It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  National 
schools  at  Ravenstone,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Fosbrooke,  architect. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Clacton.— The  foundation 
stone  of  the  Clacton  and  District  Cottage  Hospital 
was  recently  laid.  The  erection  of  the  hospital 
was  undertaken  as  a memorial  to  celebrate  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  Queen.  Mr.  J.  W.  Martin 
provided  the  plans,  but  the  Committee  decided  to 
erect  only  half  of  the  building  at  present.  Messrs. 
Everett  & Sons,  of  Colchester,  are  the  contractors. 
The  portion  of  the  scheme  now  in  hand  will  pro- 
vide lor  two  wards  of  four  and  two  beds  respec- 
tively. 

New  Steam  Laundry,  Wrexham— A new  steam 
laundry  has  been  erected  at  Wrexham,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Walter  Slater,  architect,  of 
Wrexham. 

, free  Library  and  Technical  Schools, 
MIDDI.EWICH.— The  Victoria  Technical  Schools  and 
Free  Library,  erected  at  Middlewich  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee,  were  opened 
on  the  5th  inst.  The  new  buildings  are  on  the  site 


of  the  old  Naylor  House.  Plans  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  R.  T.  Worth  of  a library  and  schools  to  cost 
about  2,000/.,  and  of  baths  to  cost  1,200/.,  together 
with  a caretaker’s  house.  The  new  buildings  are 
English  Renaissance  in  style. 

Conservative  Club,  Pudsey.— The  foundation 
stone  of  a new  Conservative  Club  was  laid  at  Pudsey 
on  the  5th  inst.  The  site  of  the  old  club,  together 
with  land  abutting,  is  being  utilised,  and  one  section  of 
the  building  is  to  be  finished  and  made  ready  for  occu- 
pation before  the  old  premises  are  interfered  with. 
Messrs.  Holtom  & Fox,  of  Dewsbury,  are  the  archi- 
tects. On  the  ground  floor  will  be  a reading-room 
and  a conversation  room,  with  a lecture-hall  in 
the  rear,  which  will  seat  300  people.  A billiard- 
room,  with  accommodation  for  four  tables,  will  be 
situated  upstairs,  a refreshment  bar  separating  it 
from  a smoke-room  and  a couple  of  card-rooms. 
Provision  is  made  for  a supper-room  in  the  base- 
ment, where  also  will  be  retiring-rooms  for  per- 
formers using  the  stage  in  the  lecture  hall.  In 
course  of  time  it  is  intended  to  utilise  the  land  occu- 
pied by  an  adjoining  building  for  the  erection  of 
caretakers’  rooms. 

Premises,  Bristol. — New  premises  are  being 
erected  by  Messrs.  Ford  & Canning  in  Baldwin- 
street,  Bristol.  The  premises  are  to  be  known  as 
“ Canada  House.”  The  first  portion  of  the  block 
has  already  been  built,  and  the  remainder,  which 
will  occupy  the  circular  corner  and  extend  a little 
way  into  Queen  Charlotte-street,  is  expected  to  be 
readv  for  occupation  by  the  end  of  the  coming 
spring.  The  materials  used  for  the  front  are  Catty- 
brook  face  bricks  with  dressings  of  orange  rubber 
brick  and  freestone.  The  roof  will  be  of  slate.  The 
floors  consist  of  basement  (to  be  used  as  a bonded 
cellar),  ground,  first,  second,  third,  and  attic.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Gingell  & Bond,  of  Bristol, 
and  the  work  is  being  carried  out  without  the  aid  of 
a contractor,  Messrs.  Ford  & Canning's  own  men 
being  employed,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
building  manager.  The  cost  of  the  whole  block  will 
be  about  10,000/. — Western  Press. 

Mechanics'  Institute,  Haltwhistle,  North- 
umberland.— It  is  intended  to  erect  new  premises 
for  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  the  main  street. 
The  plans  adopted  by  the  Committee  were  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Oliver  & Dodgson,  Carlisle.  The  con- 
tracts have  been  let  to  Mr.  Isaac  Watson,  Halt- 
whistle.  The  buildings  to  be  erected  will  include 
reading-room,  recreation  - room,  billiard  - room, 
library,  and  committee-room  on  the  front,  with  a 
public  hall  and  dressing-rooms  at  the  rear. 

Factory,  Bristol. — It  is  stated  that  Messrs. 
Bayer  & Co.,  corset  makers,  of  London  and  Bath, 
have  purchased  several  acres  of  land  near  Stapleton- 
road  Station,  Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
stav  factory  and  about  eighty  workpeople’s 
dwellings.  The  cost  of  the  factory,  which  has 
already  been  commenced,  is  expected  to  be  about 
16,000/.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  F. 
Gardiner,  architect,  of  Bath,  and  the  work  has  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Beaven,  of  Bedminster. 

Clock  Tower,  Belper.— On  the  29th  ult.  the 
clock  which  has  been  placed  in  the  new  tower  at 
Messrs.  Strutt's  Mills,  Belper,  was  set  going.  The 
tower,  which  has  a total  height  from  the  road  of 
142  ft.  6 in.,  is  of  terra-cotta.  The  tower  itself  is 
72  ft.  6 in.  high,  and  is  built  upon  the  top  of  a por- 
tion of  the  mill  which  stands  70  ft.  high.  Messrs. 
Stott  & Son,  Manchester,  were  the  architects,  and 
the  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Walker  & 
Slater,  contractors,  Derby,  and  the  general  foreman 
was  Mr.  Otter.  The  clock  itself,  which  has  four 
dials  of  9 ft.  diameter,  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Smith,  of  Derby. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Woking.— A new  hospital 
(the  Victoria  Cottage)  is  being  erected  at  Woking  by 
Messrs.  J.  Harris  & Son.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
T.  Allen  & Son,  Adelphi,  London. 

Liberal  Club,  Keighley. — This  building  has 
just  been  opened  at  the  junction  of  Devonshire  and 
Scott-streets.  The  entrance  hall  and  vestibule  are 
laid  with  mosaic  marble  leading  up  to  the  bar. 
Thence  one  corridor  runs  in  a westerly  direction, 
and  gives  admission  to  the  news-room,  the  junior 
smoke-room,  the  library,  committee  and  music- 
rooms  on  the  Devonshire-street  side  ; and  the  card- 
room  and  general  smoke-room  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  rooms  fronting  to  Devonshire-street  measure 
16  ft.  4 in.  by  15  ft.  each.  Beyond  the  oar,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  southerly  corridor,  is  a billiard-room. 
On  the  first  floor  overlooking  Scott-street  living 
rooms  for  the  curator  are  provided.  The  principal 
room  is  a social-room  or  central  hall,  with  large 
gallery  and  platform.  The  size  is  41  ft.  by  37  ft., 
and  the  room  is  estimated  to  accommodate  800 
persons.  The  architects  of  the  building  were  Messrs. 
John  Judson  & Moore. 

Technical  School,  Lowestoft.— On  the  4th 
inst.  the  new  Technical  School,  which  has  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  about  7,400/.  by  the  Lowestoft 
Corporation,  was  opened.  The  new  buildings  have 
been  designed  by  Mr.  G.  Leighton,  architect,  of 
Ipswich.  The  main  entrance  is  from  Clapham-road, 
through  vestibules,  to  the  entrance  hall  with  the  atten- 
dant's office.  The  corridor,  9 ft.  wide,  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  It  is  lighted  from  both  ends 
and  from  the  centre,  and,  in  addition,  by  a large  win- 
dow on  the  grand  staircase.  A similar  corridor  gives 
access  to  the  rooms  of  the  first  floor,  and  there  is 
space  for  arranging  specimen  cases.  The  accommo- 
dation on  the  ground  floor  for  science  teaching  pro- 


vides two  lecture-rooms,  26  ft.  by  25  ft , and  24  ft. 
by  20  ft.  These  two  rooms  are  divided  by  a revolving 
shutter,  and  are  intended  to  be  thrown  into  one  for 
public  lectures,  meetings,  <£c.  In  connexion  with 
these  rooms  is  the  preparation-room.  The  practical 
physics  room  is  22  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  chemical 
laboratory  is  30  ft.  by  25  ft.  The  woodwork  shop 
is  25  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and  the  cookery  school  is  21  ft.  by 
22  ft.  The  principal's  room  is  large,  and  could  be 
used  as  a committee-room.  The  art-rooms  are 
situated  on  the  first  floor.  The  room  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  building  construction,  machine  con- 
struction, and  for  some  advanced  subjects,  is  29  ft. 
by  22  ft.  The  fittings  throughout  have  been  specially 
designed  by  the  architect.  The  heating  work,  on  the 
low  pressure  hot-water  system  with  radiators  and 
coils,  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  \V.  J.  Brooke  & 
Co.  The  general  contractor  has  been  Mr.  Arthur 
Bedwell,  of  Lowestoft. 

Proposed  Theatre,  Harrogate. — It  is  pro- 
posed to  acquire  land  in  Chapel-street,  Harrogate, 
upon  which  to  erect  a theatre  and  opera-house. 
Plans  of  the  buildings  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
F.  A.  & S.  Tugwell,  of  London  and  Scarborough, 
architects.  The  cost  of  the  land,  buildings,  anJ 
furnishings  is  estimated  at  14,000/.  The  buiB^Wg^ 
will  have  seating  capacity  for  about  1,100  people. 

Fishermen's  Institute,  Gorleston.  — The 
Jubilee  memorial  building  erected  by  the  Royal 
National  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen  in  High- 
street,  Gorleston,  for  the  purpose  of  an  institute,  was 
opened  on  the  nth  Inst.  The  new  building  is  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  Bethel  on  Pier  Walk.  The 
building  will  provide,  in  addition  to  the  lecture-hall, 
a reading-room,  library,  gymnasium,  coffee  bar,  See. 
Externally  the  institute  is  of  red  brick  construction, 
with  a circular  observation  tower  at  the  north-west 
angle.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  S.  Rivett,  architect, 
and  built  under  his  supervision. 

New  Lunatic  Wards,  Lewisham  Infirmary. 
— The  new  lunatic  pavilion  in  connexion  with 
Lewisham  Infirmary,  which  will  be  opened  on  De- 
cember 6,  has  just  been  completed.  It  is  a one- 
storied building,  situated  westward  of  the  Albert 
Ward,  and  isolated.  The  pavilion  is  arranged  to 
accommodate  male  and  female  patients.  The  en- 
trance is  built  in  an  arched  recess,  from  which  two 
doors  lead  into  the  interior,  where  the  large  male 
ward,  built  to  hold  eight  beds,  is  on  the  left  hand, 
and  the  female  ward,  of  similar  capacity,  on  the 
right.  Between  the  two  wards  and  placed  near  the 
entrance,  are  two  padded  rooms  for  male  and  female 
patients  respectively.  At  the  end  of  the  main  men's 
ward  the  kitchen  and  attendants'  watch-room  is 
arranged.  In  close  proximity  is  the  acute  ward  for 
cases  of  more  than  usual  difficulty,  while  beyond 
all,  divided  from  the  main  building  by  a short  vent 
lobby,  are  the  bath-rooms  and  sanitary  arrangements. 
The  women's  section  is  arranged  on  a precisely 
similar  plan.  Although  the  building  will  be  lighted 
with  gas  for  the  present,  it  has  been  fitted  through- 
out with  an  electric  light  installation  in  readiness 
for  future  local  developments.  Mr.  Robert  Williams, 
of  Lee,  is  the  architect. 

Brighton  Sanatorium. — In  reference  to  this 
building,  mentioned  on  page  439  of  our  last  issue, 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  & Brother  (Manchester)  ask 
us  to  mention  that  the  large  wards  of  this  building 
are  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of  their 
patent  “ Manchester  ” stoves  with  descending 
smoke  flues,  which  have  been  largely  introduced 
lately  in  a good  many  buildings  of  the  same  class. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Waterworks,  Bedworth.— On  the  5th  inst.  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  water  tower  was  laid  by  Mr. 
William  Johnson,  C.C.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Bed- 
worth  Parish  Council.  At  the  ceremony  a silver 
trowel  was  presented  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  H. 
Bertram  Nichols,  of  Birmingham.  The  works  are 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Amos  Jenkins,  of  South- 
well,  Notts,  whose  contract  amounts  to  9,700/. 

Proposed  New  Bridge  over  the  Clyde. — 
For  some  time  negotiations  have  been  going  on  with 
reference  to  a proposal  to  build  a new  road  bridge 
over  the  Clyde  near  Carbarns,  about  a mile  and  a 
half  from  Wishaw,  to  give  facilities  for  communica- 
tion between  Wishaw  and  Larkhall.  The  Middle 
Ward  District  Committee  of  the  County  Council 
have  instructed  Messrs.  Crouch  & Hogg,  C.E.,  to 
prepare  the  necessary  plans. 

The  Tyne  Piers. — On  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  James 
C.  Stevenson  presided  over  an  adjourned  special 
meeting  of  the  Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners, 
held  in  the  Commissioners’  Offices,  Newcastle.  The 
meeting  was  convened  to  consider  the  report  from 
Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry  and  Messrs.  Coode,  Son,  & 
Matthews  on  the  tenders  received  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  North  Pier,  and  to  take  such  action 
in  the  matter  as  might  be  deemed  necessary.  Two 
plans  had  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  first  plan,  A,  proposed  to  rebuild  the  pier  on  the 
site  of  the  present  structure,  with  foundations  down 
to  the  shale.  Plan  B was  to  build  the  pier  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  land  portion  of  the  existing 
pier,  leaving  the  sea  end  of  the  present  wall  standing 
until  the  new  pier  was  completed,  and  then  to 
dismantle  it  as  lar  as  low-water  mark.  Finally,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved,  we  understand,  to  accept 
the  tender  of  Sir  John  Jackson,  Limited,  West- 
1 minster,  to  rebuild  the  pier  on  plan  B at  a cost 
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estimated  upon  the  schedule  prices  of  440,050/. 

ms.  2d.,  the  contractors  agreeing  to  complete  the 
work  in  five-and-a-half  years.— Newcastle  Leader. 

Wivenhoe  Sewerage.  In  the  recent  open 
competition  for  schemes  of  sewerage,  sewage 
disposal,  and  water  supply  for  the  district  of 
Wivenhoe,  Essex,  the  schemes  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Sards  & Walker,  civil  engineers,  Nottingham,  have 

Council6  33  the  beSt’  and  adoP*ed  by  the 
The  Rebuilding  of  Kew  Bridge.— Another 
special  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
was  held  on  the  14th  inst.,  at  the  Guildhall,  West- 
minster, Mr  D M.  Littler,  Q.C.,  C.B.,  the  chairman, 
presiding,  for  the  consideration  of  this  matter. 
Surrey  has  already  decided  to  proceed  with  the 
,the  5 basis  of  the  tender  of  Mr.  E. 
Gibb,  of  Stockton,  Yorks,  at  150,000 /.  The  Council 
voted  for  the  report,  and  the  contract  was  ordered 
to  be  sealed,  but  notice  of  an  amendment  was  given 
to  increase  the  width  to  55  ft. 


^ t-TRt-a 


FOREIGN. 


T^CE.-It  is  announced  that  the  house  and 
pictures  left  by  Gustave  Moreau  to  the  State,  as  a 
kind  of  Art  Museum,  will  be  opened  to  the  public 
next  spring.  The  house  (No.  14,  Rue  de  Laroche- 
toucault)  contains  seven  hundred  pictures,  three 
hundred  watercolours,  and  about  five  thousand 

drawings,  which  are  in  process  of  classification. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  had  under  consi- 
deration a proposal  to  vote  10,000  francs  towards 
a monument  in  Paris  in  honour  of  Puvis  de 
Chavannes.  The  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux- 
V,  New  Salon  ")  has  started  a subscription 

with  the  same  object. The  monument  which 

is  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  Charles  Gamier  is  to 
bf  £Iaced  ?ear  the  °Pera  House’  at  ^e  intersection 
of  Rue  Auber  and  Rue  Scribe.  M.  Pascal  has  been 
commissioned  to  design  the  architectural  portion, 
which  will  consist  of  a pedestal  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs,  and  will  support  the  bust  of  Gamier  bv 
Carpeaux.—— There  is  talk  of  enlarging  the  cele- 
brated building  of  the  Institut  de  France,  and 
transferring  the  Mazarin  library  to  some  other 
place,  in  order  to  find  space  for  another 

audience  - hall  and  a gallery  of  busts. M. 

Paul  Monduit,  Professor  of  Construction  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  has  been  appointed 
Government  architect  in  charge  of  the  Guimet 

Museum. The  rebuilding  of  the  Conservatoire 

de  Musique  is  again  talked  of,  as  it  is  no  longer 
large  enough.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  rebuilt 
on  the  site  of  the  Caserne  de  la  Nouvelle  France, 

raubourg  Poissoniere. At  the  Louvre  a new 

sculpture  gallery  is  to  be  opened  to  contain  the 
works  of  Carpeaux. The  Government  has  de- 

manded a fresh  credit  of  380,000  francs  for  repairs 
o{  Versailles  and  of  the  Great  and 
Little  Trianon.  The  works,  which  are  to  be  com- 
pleted before  1900,  comprise  the  restoration  of 
the  facades  towards  the  park,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  floors  of  the  Galerie  des  Glaces,  and 
the  reconstruction  of  the  facades  of  the  Orangery. 

: . Saint  Marceau  has  completed  the  model 

tor  the  statue  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  who  is  repre- 
sented  seated  on  a rising  mound  in  an  attitude  of 
reflection,  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  an  olive  tree 
—Some  old  wood-carvings  which  decorated  the 
Hotel  of  the  Military  Governor  of  Paris,  in  the 
Place  Vendome,  have  been  removed  to  the  Louvre  ■ 
they  are  valuable  work  both  for  curiosity  and  fine 

execution. M.  Cassieu  Bernard  has  been  appointed 

architect  to  the  Opera-House,  in  place  of  the 

late  Charles  Gamier. The  works  at  the  Opera 

Comique  are  going  on  rapidly.  The  decoration  of 
the  interior  has  been  commenced  ; the  ceiling  by 
M Benjumin-Cons^nt  has  been  already  fixed  in  the 
auditorium  ; the  paintings  of  M.  Francois  Flameng 
have  found  their  place  in  the  grand  staircase  ; and 
those  of  MM.  Olivier-Merson,  Toudouze,  and 
Raphael  Collin,  will  shortly  follow. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements 
—The  Blackman  Ventilating  Company  (London) 
have  opened  new  show-rooms  and  offices  at  the 

Colonnade  Passage,  Birmingham. Messrs.  J.  H. 

Sankey  & Son  (cement,  lime,  brick,  &c.,  merchants 
of  Canning  Town)  have  purchased  the  business  of 
Messrs.  A.  Gregory  & Co.,  of  Plumstead,  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  Bexley  Heath,  and  Erith,  which  will  in 
future  be  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Sankey  & Son  at  the 
same  centres. 

The  Rhind  Lectures  in  Archaeology,  Edin- 
burgh.—The  first  of  the  series  of  lectures  on  archaeo- 
logy for  this  year  was  delivered  on  the  7th  inst  in 
the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  Balfour  Paul,  Lyon  King-o'f- 
Arms,  whose  subject  for  the  course  is  “ Heraldry  in 
Relation  to  Scottish  History  and  Art."  The  lecturer 
dealt  mainly  with  the  grammar  of  heraldry.  As  we 
cnew  it,  heraldry  was  a product  of  European  civili- 
sation which  could  not  be  traced  back  further  than 
the  eleventh  century,  if  so  far.  The  origin  of  the 
custom  of  bearing  coats-of-arms,  no  doubt,  arose 
:rom  the  necessity  of  identifying  knights,  whose 
:orm  and  features  were  totally  concealed  by  their 
irmour  on  the  field  of  battle.  Generally  speaking 


it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  that 

arms  as  hereditary  distinctions  of  a family  'came 
into  notice.  J 

The  London  School  Board  and  Wages  and 
Contracts.— The  weekly  meeting  of  the  members 
ot  the  London  School  Board  was  held  on  the  10th 
inst.  at  the  Board-room,  Victoria  Embankment, 
Lord  Reay  in  the  chair.  Lord  Morpeth  brought  up 
a report  of  the  Works  Committee  with  reference  to 
the  proposal  to  insert  a schedule  of  wages  in  forms 
of  contracts  where  such  a schedule  was  not  now 
inserted.  The  matter  was  discussed  at  a previous 
meeting  of  the  Board  on  a recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  “ That  where,  in  any  well-defined  and 
extended  trades,  evidence  is  furnished  to  the  Board 
of  a recognised  rate  of  wages  accepted  between 
employers  and  employed,  such  rate  of  wages  be  filed 
in  the  head  offices  of  the  Board,  and  be  inserted  in 
the  contracts  in  like  manner  to  the  schedule  of 
wages  inserted  in  the  building  contracts  of  the 
Board.  The  words  “ well-defined  and  extended  ” 
were  struck  out,  and  the  following  words  were 
added,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Costelloe  “ And 
that  where  no  such  agreed  rate  of  wages  is 
proved  to  be  in  existence,  the  Board  shall, 
in  any  case  in  which  it  may  seem  desirable, 
insert  a schedule  of  such  wages  as  they  require 
to  be  paid."  The  whole  matter  was  after- 
wards referred  back  to  the  Committee  for  further 
consideration.  The  Committee  now  repeated  their 
original  recommendation  with  the  omission  of  the 
words  “ well-defined  and  extended,"  and  Lord 
llorpeth,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  accord- 
ingly moved,  “ That  where,  in  any  trades,  evidence 
is  furnished  to  the  Board  of  a recognised  rate  of 
wages  accepted  between  employers  and  employed, 
such  rate  of  wages  be  filed  in  the  head  offices  of  the 
Board,  and  be  inserted  in  the  contracts  in  like 
manner  to  the  schedule  of  wages  inserted  in  the 
building  contracts  of  the  Board."  Mr.  Macnamara 
moved  as  an  amendment  to  add  the  words,  "and 
that  where  no  such  agreed  rate  of  wages  is  proved 
to  be  in  existence,  the  Board  shall,  in  any  case  in 
which  it  may  seem  desirable,  insert  a schedule  of 
such  wages  as  they  require  to  be  paid."  A long 
debate  followed.  On  a division  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  24  votes  to  23.  The  motion  was  then 
agreed  to. 

Newport  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Sur- 
XE^?RS-  ^e  first  annual  dinner  of  civil  engineers, 
architects,  and  surveyors  of  Newport  was  held  at 
the  Westgate  Hotel  on  the  9th  inst.  Mr.  W. 
Hitchcox  presided,  the  vice-chair  being  occupied  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Smyth.  The  loyal  toasts  having  been 
honoured,  Mr.  Smyth  gave  “ The  Town  and  Trade 
of  Newport  and  District;’  Mr.  T.  Canning  first 
responded.  Mr.  John  Linton,  the  President  of  the 
Newport  Master  Builders’  Association,  also  re- 
sponded, and  spoke  of  the  great  progress  which 
Newport  had  made  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
Air.  L.  H.  Hornby  also  responded.  Mr.  R.  A.  Forsyth 
gave  “The  Visitors.”  The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  A.  A. 
Newman),  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  County 
(Mr.  H.  Stafford  Gustard),  and  the  President  of  the 
Newport  Medical  Society  (Dr.  Egerton  Williams) 
responded.  The  toast  of  the  evening,  viz.,  “ The 
Professions  of  the  Civil  Engineers,  Architects,  and 
Surveyors,"  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  Lyndon  Moore, 
and  responded  to  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Haynes  (the  Borough 
Engineer),  Mr.  John  Brain,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Swal- 
wdl  The  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  were 
toasted,  and  a special  expression  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  joint  hon.  secretaries,  Mr.  W.  Tanner 
and  Mr.  W.  C.  Kirby. 

Morecambe  Master  Builders’  Association.— 
The  first  dinner  of  the  Morecambe  Master  Builders’ 
Association  was  recently  held  at  the  Clarendon 
Hotel.  Mr.  W.  J.  Cross,  President,  occupied  the 
chair.  After  the  dinner,  the  usual  loyal  toast  having 
been  honoured,  the  President  called  upon  Mr.  Baxter 
to  propose  “ The  Master  Builders'  Association " 
Councillor  Baxter  congratulated  the  President  on 
the  successful  establishment  of  the  Association,  and 
expressed  a hope  that  it  would  have  a lifelong 
success.  To  him  the  new  Association  was  one  of  the 
most  representative  gatherings  of  the  trade  of 
Morecambe  that  he  had  ever  sat  at  table  with.  Mr 
Cross,  in  responding,  gave  a few  facts  as  to  the 
formation  of  the  Association.  The  members  had  a 
system  of  mutual  insurance  under  the  recent 
Compensation  Act.  The  little  differences  that  had 
arisen  between  employers  and  employed  from  time 
to  time  had  so  far  always  been  settled',  and  the  object 
of  the  Association  was  to  provide  a proper  basis  of 
understanding  between  masters  and  men.  The 
employers  wanted  to  see  good  wages  paid  for  good 
work.  They  had  rules  which  were  equally  binding 
on  masters  and  men,  but  some  of  them  did  not  at 
present  meet  altogether  with  the  approval  of  the 
employers.  He  instanced  the  apprentice  rules  in  his 
own  trade.  He  had  twelve  plasterers,  and  if  he 
wanted  to  make  twelve  more  it  would  take  him 
thirty-five  years.  Mr.  J.  Escolme  proposed  “ The 
Architects,  the  Surveyors,  and  Clerks  of  the 
vtr°-r  u '/ COUP'ed  with  tbe  names  of  Messrs.  S. 
Wright  (of  Messrs.  Austin  & Paley,  Lancaster)  and 
James  Marshall  (of  Messrs.  Marshall  Brothers). 

Mr.  S.  Wright,  in  responding,  said  that  the  influ- 
ence of  such  an  Association  as  that  would  be  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  its 
members.  They  had  often  heard  of  the  builder 
who  did  not  know  how  to  do  a good  job,  but 
he  commended  to  their  earnest  consideration 


the  builder  who  did  not  know  how  to  do  a bacf 
job.  He  also  begged  the  master  builders  to  use 
their  influence  with  their  apprentices  to  induce 
, , enV°  ,att.end  the  building  construction  classes  at 
the  Tech mcM  School.  Mr.  Marshall  also  briefly 
replied  Mr.  R.  B.  Abbott  proposed  “The  Town 
and  Trade  of  Morecambe."  Councillor  John  Gardner 
responded. 

Wayside  Cross,  Eckjngton,  Worcester.— At 
Eckington,  recently,  was  unveiled,  after  restoration, 
the  ancient  wayside  cross.  The  base  and  a portion 
of  the  shaft  remained,  and  for  many  years  past 
these  had  been  utilised  as  a sign-post.'  When  the 
Diocesan  Architectural  and  Archeological  Society 
were  considering  how  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  last 
year,  the  Rural  Dean  of  Bredon,  the  Rev.  R.  R 
Duke  suggested  the  restoration  of  village  crosses, 
and  the  Society  undertook  the  restoration  of  that  at 
, r/u0  u'  Accordingly,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
shaft  has  been  renewed,  and  a stone  cross  added  in 
place  of  the  old  sign-post.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Martin,  of  Cheltenham,  from 
a design  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  the 
Diocesan  Architect. 

Memorial  Monument,  Barnsley.— A memorial, 

subscribed  for  by  the  members  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers  Defence  League  of  the  No.  2 (Yorkshire) 
District,  and  friends,  in  memory  of  the  late  Council- 

,,  J\  w-  Sykes,  of  Barnsley,  was  unveiled  on  the 
10th  inst.,  in  the  Cemetery,  Barnsley.  The  monu- 
ment which  has  cost  about  200/.,  has  been  erected 
by  Messrs.  Oxley,  Barnsley,  from  designs  submitted 
by  them  in  competition.  It  is  Gothic  in  style,  and 
is  16  ft.  m height.  The  monument  is  surrounded 
by  a twisted  iron  railing. 

Fire  at  a Builder’s  Yard.— At  Boughton  Mon- 
chelsea,  Kent,  last  week,  an  outbreak  of  fire  occurred 
on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Wood  & Son,  builders. 
Messrs  Wood  s premises  are  situate  in  the  cen  tre  of 
Boughton  village,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
material  which  was  on  hand,  as  well  as  machinery, 
sheddeStrOJed  ThC  firC  broke  out  in  the  engine- 
Fountain,  Coleford,  Gloucestershire. — At 
Coleford,  on  the  10th  inst.,  a permanent  memorial 
of  the  completion  of  the  60th  year  of  the  reign 
of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  unveiled.  The 
4akeS  the  form  of  a linking  fountain. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  of  Ross,  was  the  architect,  and 
lhC^CUt,0P  °f  ]t  was  Placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 

E.  Wilding,  builder. 

Golders  Hill  Estate.— We  are  glad  to  learn, 
from  a letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Henry  Harben  to 
severM  of  the  daily  papers,  that  from  December  1 
till  further  notice  this  estate,  consisting  of  the 
gardens  and  park  of  the  late  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  will 
be  open  to  the  public  from  8 a.m.  till  dusk,  the 
County  Council  having  undertaken  the  control  of 
the  property  between  these  hours  until  such  time  as 
it  can  be  formally  transferred  to  them. 

The  “ Fitzroy  Pictures."  — These  pictures, 
designed  in  a broad  decorative  manner  by  Mr. 
Heywood  Sumner,  and  other  eminent  decorative 
artists,  for  the  pictorial  decoration  of  schools, 
mission-rooms,  &c.,  are  being  followed  by  a new 
series  in  small  form,  for  school  prizes,  reward-cards 
and  children  s rooms.  They  are  mounted  on  card 
with  a ring  for  hanging. 

Subsidence  at  Northwich,  Cheshire.— A 
portion  of  the  London-road,  measuring  30  yards  long 
8 >’ards  wide,  subsided  at  Northwich  on  the  13th 
inst  The  s.nkage,  which  at  first  amounted  to  some 
10  ft,  gradually  continued  during  the  afternoon, 
until  water  began  to  enter  the  lowest  depths,  thus 
showing  that  the  depression  was  on  a level  with  the 
bed  of  the  River  Weaver,  running  close  by.  The 
premises  occupied  by  Messrs.  Taylor  & Sons,  con- 
tractors,  were  on  Tuesday  4 ft.  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular,  and  had  to  be  v^fetl.  The  “Bridge”  Inn 
considerably,  large  fissures  appearing 
‘“‘h®w?lls'  ..  Jhe  t°wn  bridge,  which  was  in  pro- 
cess of  demolition,  had  to  be  reopened,  and  another 
temporary  road  formed,  as  the  London-road  was 
quite  impassable.  The  subsidence  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  yet  experienced  in  the  Cheshire  salt 
district. — Daily  Mail. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 


Hereford  Bricklayers’  Strike.— The  brick- 

layers  strike  in  Hereford,  after  a dispute  of  eight 
months  duration,  has  come  to  an  end.  Recently  a 
fr°m  London  (Mr.  Jeffrey),  representing  the 
Operative  Bricklayers  Society,  visited  the  cityfand 
requested  Mr.  W P.  Lewis,  the  President,  to  'call  a 
meeting  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association.  The 
meeting  took  place  at  the  Mitre  Hotel,  and  after 
some  arunmpnt  it  . . lcl 


0 , c.  i.imc  nurei,  ana  after 

JP”' 'i  ar*“m“t  11  'vas  arraneed  that  the  delegate 
™m_bers . <*  lhe  Association,  and 


, 7 A or  me  association,  and 

Sh  ma“ers  were  satisfactorily  settled.  Among 

other  things  it  was  agreed  that  walking  time  to  the 
work  should  be  pmd  for  after  the  first  mile  and  a. 
Jhm  li KStCad  °J  } 5e  first  mi,e)  ! tha*  mess-room 
SmJIS6  Pr°v!ded  for  men  oa  aH  jobs  where  practi- 
cable (the  last  two  words  being  added  to  the  pre- 
V!Ous  conditi°n) ; that  the  wages  should  be  7>4dPfor 
skilled  workmen,  superior  workmen  to  be  raTed  bv 
the  foreman  or  employer  ; that  six  months'  notice  be 
given  to  terminate  any  of  the  rules,  such  notice  to 
expire  on  November  1 ; and  that  the  rules  as  now 
agreed  upon  remain  in  force  for  two  years  from  this 
date.  The  local  officials  on  behalf  of  the  brick- 
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layers,  we  understand,  refused  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment ; but  it  was  taken  up  to  London,  where  it  was 
signed  by  Mr.  John  Batchelor,  the  London  Secretary 
•of  the  Operative  Bricklayers'  Society,  and  therefore 
it  becomes  binding.  At  a meeting  of  the  bricklayers  a 
telegram  was  received  from  London  stating  that  the 
strike  must  now  be  considered  at  an  end,  and  that 
the  men  were  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  work  at  once. 
St  is  said  that  the  delegate  came  down  from  London 
without  any  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  master 
builders. — Hereford  Times. 

Masons'  Strike,  Swansea. — A strike  among  the 
stone  masons  employed  at  the  new  East  Dry  Dock, 
Swansea,  is  in  progress,  owing  to  members  of  the 
Stone  Masons'  Union  refusing  to  work  along  with 
non-union  men. 

The  Building  and  Allied  Trades. — Excep- 
tional briskness  prevails  in  the  building  trades  and 
allied  industries.  The  monthly  report  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  shows 
only  423  unemployed  members  out  of  a total  of 
.56,101,  equal  to  about  K per  cent.,  whilst  in  .Man- 
chester there  are  only  fourteen  out-of-work  members 
out  of  a total  of  over  2.000.  It  may  be  added  that 
■the  local  branches  are  seeking  an  advance  of  J4d.  per 
•hour  in  wages,  but  by  the  working  rules  of  the  dis- 
trict no  change  in  wages  can  be  made  without  six 
'months'  notice  being  given.  The  only  districts 
where  trade  is  reported  as  bad  are  in  the  Colonies. 
In  South  Africa,  this  is  attributed  to  the  unsettle- 
ment that  was  caused  as  a result  of  the  Jameson 
iRaid,  the  development  of  industrial  operations  having 
been  considerably  retarded  by  that  occurrence. 
Not  only  is  the  supply  of  workmen  greater  than  the 
demand,  but  the  rate  of  wages  has  been  reduced, 
•men  who  were  formerly  earning  61.  a week  now 
•only  making  5 /.  From  Capetown,  Cape  Colony, 
Durban,  and  Natal,  the  report  from  the  society's 
officials  is  that  the  district  is  “ overstocked  " with 
workmen.  Other  districts  report  trade  as  bad,  the 
only  exception  being  Pietermaritzburg. — Manchester 
Evening  News. 

Barry  Masons’  Lock-out. — The  dispute  between 
masters  and  masons  at  Barry,  which  has  resulted  in 
.a  lock-out  extending  over  two  months,  has  been 
settled  in  an  amicable  manner.  Members  of  the 
Central  Executive  of  the  Operative  Stonemasons' 
Society  have  visited  the  district,  and  after  consulting 
•with  the  local  branch,  secured  an  interview  with  the 
Master  Builders'  Association.  That  conference  has 
•taken  place,  and  the  dispute  was  settled  on  the 
•understanding  that  the  lock-out  notices  are  with- 
drawn ; the  men  will  undertake  to  waive  the  ques- 
tion of  Union  or  non-Union  labour.  Both  parties 
are  consequently  agreed,  and  work  will  be  resumed 
on  all  local  contracts  as  prior  to  the  commencement 
• of  the  dispute. 


LEGAL. 

ACTION  BY  A BUILDING  OWNER  AT 
SEAFORD. 

THE  case  of  Hutchings  and  others  v.  The  Seaford 
•Urban  District  Council  came  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal  on  the  10th  inst.,  on  the  appeal  of  the  plaintiffs 
•irom  a decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Channell,  sitting  as 
Vacation  Judge  on  September  22  last,  refusing  to 
grant  a mandatory  injunction  restraining  the  de- 
fendant Council  until  the  trial  of  the  action  or 
(further  order  from  committing  any  trespass  on  the 
.plaintiffs’  land  at  Seaford,  and  from  opening  the  soil 
■or  laying  pipes  thereunder.  The  case  was  reported 
in  the  Builder  of  September  24  last.  The  first 
plaintiff,  Mr.  A.  B.  Hutchings,  is  the  owner  of  a 
•building  estate  at  Seaford  (the  other  plaintiffs  being 
tenants  of  his),  and  on  August  23  last  the  defendants 
served  Mr.  Hutchings  with  the  following  notice  : 
— “ Take  notice  that  the  Urban  District  Council 
tfor  the  Urban  District  of  Seaford,  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  powers  in  behalf  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  intend  to 
•carry  a sewer  into,  through,  or  under  certain  lands 
tin  the  district  of  which  you  are  the  owner,  that  is 
4o  say  across  the  lands  situated  between  Sutton 
Grove  and  Eastbourne-road,  in  the  parish  of  Seaford, 
[from  points  A and  B,  as  shown  on  the  enclosed  plan." 
The  defendants'  Surveyor  made  the  following  report  • 
•“  The  cesspool  into  which  the  houses  in  Hindoon- 
road  drain  has  again  filled  and  requires  emptying. 

I have  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a place  for  the 
•disposal  of  its  contents,  and  have  had  to  cart  it 
nearly  half  a mile.  I consider  it  very  necessary 
that  the  property  should  be  drained  into 
the  main  system,  which  is  now  laid  suffi- 
ciently far  to  connect  in  Sutton-road."  On 
August  29  the  defendants,  acting  on  their  notice, 
entered  on  the  plaintiffs'  land  and  commenced  their 
works  there.  Section  6 of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  enacts.  “ Any  Local  Authority  may  carry  any 
sewer  through,  across,  or  under  any  turnpike  road, 
or  any  street  or  place  laid  out  as  or  intended  for  a 
street,  or  under  any  cellar  or  vault  which  may  be 
under  the  pavement  or  carriage-way  of  any  street, 
and  after  giving  reasonable  notice  in  writing  to  the 
owner  or  occupier  (if  on  the  report  of  the  surveyor 
it  appears  necessary)  into,  through,  or  under  any 
lands  whatsoever  within  their  district.”  The  plain- 
tiff's contention  was  that  defendants  had  not  given 
him  a reasonable  notice,  and  also  that  the  report  of 
the  Surveyor  did  not  show  that  it  appeared  to  be 
“ necessary  ” that  the  sewer  should  be  carried 
through  the  plaintiff's  land.  Mr.  Justice  Channell 


refused  to  grant  an  injunction,  saying  it  was  a case 
for  compensation  if  the  defendants  were  liable. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  said  that  it  was  not  a case  for  a manda- 
tory injunction,  and  the  only  order  that  the  Court 
could  make  would  be  that  the  costs  should  be  costs 
in  the  action. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY. 

On  the  10th  inst.,  before  Judge  Emden  in  the 
Lambeth  County  Court,  a carpenter  named  John 
Lord,  of  Camden-road,  claimed,  under  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act,  50/.  from  F.  Colwill  & Co., 
builders,  of  Clapham-road,  for  personal  injuries 
received  through  a fall  from  a ladder  which  was 
alleged  to  be  defective.  The  defendant  appeared 
and  conducted  his  own  case,  stating  at  the  outset 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  employ  a solicitor.  It 
was  stated  by  the  plaintiff  that  whilst  standing  on  a 
pair  of  steps,  fixing  a pipe  casing,  the  bottom  rung 
gave  way,  and  he  fell  backwards  and  sustained  in- 
juries which  caused  him  to  be  out  of  employment 
for  seven  weeks.  The  defence  was  that  the  plaintiff 
used  the  wrong  class  of  ladder  for  doing  work  of 
that  kind,  and  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  so  doing. 
Judge  Emden  said  the  case  was  one  of  a very  pecu- 
liar nature,  and  it  raised  the  question — Can  a work- 
man select  such  plant  as  he  thinks  proper,  and 
if  he  then  meets  with  an  accident  can  he  claim 
damages,  whether  the  plant  he  has  chosen  is 
suitable  for  the  work  or  not.  Plaintiff's  case  was 
that  the  ladder  was  rotten,  but  his  evidence  upon 
that  point  was  extremely  unsatisfactory.  The 
defence  was  that  suitable  ladders  were  provided  if 
the  plaintiff  had  asked  for  them.  In  his  opinion  the 
plaintiff  selected  a ladder  which  was  not  suitable, 
and  an  employer  could  not  be  made  liable  for  acci- 
dents to  workmen  who  used  such  plant.  The  action 
therefore  failed,  and  must  be  dismissed  with  costs. 
— Mr.  Chester  Jones,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  here 
drew  the  Judge's  attention  to  Section  1,  Sub-section 
4 of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which  em- 
powers the  court  to  assess  damages  after  an  em- 
ployer has  been  declared  not  to  be  liable  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act.  Sub-section  2,  para- 
graph (c)  of  the  same  clause,  provided  that  the 
employer  shall  not  be  liable  “ if  it  is  proved  that  the 
injury  is  attributable  to  serious  and  wilful  miscon- 
duct,” and  counsel  argued  that  the  plaintiff  had  not 
been  guilty  of  serious  and  wilful  misconduct. — His 
Honour  upheld  this  contention,  and  said  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  5/.  compensation  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and  that  sum  would  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  which  the  defendant  was 
entitled  to  on  account  of  his  decision  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act. — Morning  Advertiser. 


WORKMEN'S  CLAIM  FOR  DAMAGES. 

At  the  Southampton  Borough  Police  Court,  on 
the  7th  inst.,  before  the  Mayor  and  a full  bench  of 
magistrates,  Messrs.  Jenkins  & Sons,  of  25.  Portland- 
street,  builders,  were  summoned  by  Robert  William 
Hedger,  Clarendon-road,  under  the  Employers  and 
Workmen  Act.  1S75,  for  4s.  3d.,  damages  sustained 
for  loss  of  time  (six  hours).  Mr.  E.  R.  Ensor 
appeared  for  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Lamport  for  the 
respondents,  who  denied  liability. 

In  opening  the  case.  Mr.  Ensor  said  he  had  been 
instructed  by  the  Bricklayers'  Union,  and  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute  was  not  so  much  the  4s.  3d.  as  the 
application  of  certain  rules  made  between  the 
masters  and  men.  These  rules  provided  that  the 
employer  should  give  one  hour's  notice  or  one 
hour's  pay,  except  in  cases  of  misconduct,  and  the 
employe  should  give  the  same  amount  of  notice  or 
forefeit  one  hour's  pay.  The  rules  further  provided 
that  on  the  termination  of  the  engagement  the 
wages  due  should  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  such 
notice,  or  walking  time  allowed  if  sent  to  the  yard. 
Mr.  Ensor  then  called 

Robert  William  Hedger,  who  stated  that  he  was 
a member  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union,  and  a copy  of 
the  rules  produced  had  been  given  him.  On  Sep- 
tember 23  he  was  working  for  Messrs.  Jenkins  & 
Sons  at  the  new  Isolation  Hospital  at  8^d.  per  hour. 
At  four  o’clock  on  September  23  witness  saw  the 
foreman,  and  gave  him  one  hour's  notice  to  leave. 
Witness  went  on  working  until  five,  when  he  went 
to  the  office  for  his  money.  The  foreman  was  not 
there,  and  after  waiting  until  6.30  witness  went 
home.  He  returned  to  the  works  the  next  morning 
at  6 a.m.,  but  was  unable  to  get  paid  until  twelve 
o'clock,  when  he  received  2/.,  which  was  in  respect 
of  a full  week's  work  up  to  5.30  on  the  23rd.  Wit- 
ness told  the  foreman  he  was  entitled  to  another  six 
hours’  pay,  4s.  3d.,  up  to  the  time  he  had  received 
the  2/.,  which  was  now  claimed. 

By  Mr.  Lamport : He  denied  that  he  and  thirty 
other  workmen  went  out  on  strike  that  day.  Wit- 
ness gave  notice  to  leave  because  another  man  got 
the  “ sack,”  but  he  knew  nothing  about  the  other 
men  having  done  the  same.  It  was  a fact  that  this 
strike  or  suspension  of  work  was  reported  to  the 
Bricklayers'  Society,  who  ordered  the  men  to  go 
back  to  work,  and  witness  was  one  of  a minority 
who  refused  to  do  this.  It  was  loss  of  time  he  was 
claiming  for,  not  walking  time.  If  he  (witness)  had 
been  working  all  night,  and  had  given  an  hour's 
notice  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  should  have 
expected  to  get  his  money. 

By  Mr.  Ensor  : He  was  working  under  the  rules, 


and  if  the  employers  had  wished  to  make  any 
limitation  they  could  have  done  so. 

George  Teale,  president  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
Bricklayers'  Society,  was  called  to  prove  the 
original  rules,  but  Mr.  Lamport  objected  that  there 
was  no  contract  between  the  man  and  Messrs. 
Jenkins,  and  that  there  was  no  legal  obligation  to 
abide  by  the  rules. 

The  rules  were  then  admitted,  with  a notice  of 
Mr.  Lamport's  objection,  and  the  clauses  applicable 
to  the  case  read. 

Mr.  Lamport,  in  defence,  contended  that  the 
claim  was  unfair  and  unreasonable.  It  was,  he  said, 
a good  thing  that  associations  of  employers  and 
employed  should  come  to  arrangements,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  this  claim  of  the  character  of  fairness 
and  reasonableness.  Mr.  Lamport  read  corre- 
spondence which  had  taken  place  between  defendants 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Union,  which  went  tosho%v 
that  the  latter  did  not  countenance  the  action  of  the 
men  in  coming  out,  and  expressed  regret  to  the  de- 
fendants that  the  men  had  acted  in  that  way.  He 
submitted  that  by  the  men's  own  showing  there  had 
been  misconduct  in  the  fact  that  the  men  had  struck, 
and  it  was  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  c-^,- 
tractors  of  great  public  works  such  as  these  sfeftiad 
keep  enough  money  on  the  ground  to  pay  ‘off  all 
their  men  at  an  hour's  notice  whenever  it  might  be 
given.  There  was  no  unreasonable  delay,  and  it  was 
idle  to  suppose  that  such  a construction  as  the  plain- 
tiff sought  to  put  upon  the  rules  could  be  allowed. 

The  Magistrates  retired  for  nearly  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  on  their  return  the  Mayor  said  the 
majority  of  the  Bench  had  decided  in  favour  of 
defendants. 

Mr.  Ensor  applied  for  a case  to  be  stated,  and  it 
was  granted. — Southampton  Times. 


PARTY  WALL  STRUCTURES:  IMPORTANT 

POINT  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 

ACT,  1894. 

The  case  of  Hobbs,  Hart,  & Co.,  Limited,  v. 
Grover  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Chitty 
and  Vaughan  Williams  on  the  16th  inst.,  on  the 
plaintiffs'  appeal  from  an  order  of  Mr.  Justice 
Channell,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge  on  October  19. 
The  case  was  reported  in  the  Builder  for  October  22 
last. 

The  facts  are  shortly  these — The  plaintiffs  are 
the  owners  of  No.  76,  Cheapside,  and  the  defendant 
was  the  building  owner  and  interested  in  No.  75 
(the  premises  adjoining),  upon  the  site  of  which  he 
is  about  to  build.  The  plaintiffs'  premises  were  con- 
structed to  support  great  weights,  such  as  safes, 
strong-rooms,  &c.,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  or 
essential  that  the  party  wall  should  be  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  should  know  what 
was  going  to  be  done  with  it.  On  September  2 last 
the  defendant  gave  the  plaintiffs  notice  under 
Section  90  of  the  London  Building  Act.  1894,  of  his 
“ intention  to  execute  the  following  works  on  the  said 
party  structure,  which  might  on  survey  be  found 
necessary  or  desirable,"  and  he  then  enumerated  all 
classes  of  work  that  could  be  done  to  a party  struc- 
ture under  Section  88  of  the  Act.  The  plaintiffs 
contended  that  a notice  in  such  general  terms  was 
bad  and  a violation  of  the  Act,  as  it  did  not  state 
specifically  the  (particular  work  the  defendant  in- 
tended carrying  out.  The  defendant,  on  the  other 
hand,  contended  that  the  notice  was  sufficiently 
explicit,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  show 
the  plaintiffs  the  plans  of  the  proposed  building  so 
soon  as  they  were  received  from  the  District  Sur- 
veyor, and  to  give  such  other  information  as  they 
might  require.  Mr.  Justice  Channell  refused  to 
grant  an  injunction,  as  he  had  great  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  notice  was  bad  at  all,  although  he  had 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  notice  was  sufficient 
to  authorise  the  defendant  to  raise  the  wall.  In  the 
result  it  was  arranged  that  the  defendant  should 
give  an  undertaking  not  to  act  upon  the  notice 
which  turned  upon  the  raising  of  the  wall  without 
giving  the  plaintiffs  a further  notice,  and  also  agree- 
ing to  extend  the  time  for  the  plaintiffs  appointing 
a surveyor,  and  no  order  was  made  on  the 
application  for  an  injunction,  the  costs  to  be  costs 
in  the  action.  From  this  decision  the  plaintiffs  now 
appealed. 

Mr.  Mulligan,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Gatey  appeared  in 
support  of  the  appellants  ; and  Mr.  Alexander,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Jessel  represented  the  defendant  (re- 
spondent). 

Mr.  Mulligan  argued  that  the  notice  given  by 
the  defendant  was  much  too  general  in  its  terms 
and  ithat  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  isome  par- 
ticulars of  the  proposed  work. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls : What  do  you  ask 
here  ? 

Mr.  Mulligan  : An  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendant  from  proceeding  in  this  matter  except  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  and  from  pulling  down,  under- 
pinning, raising,  or  interfering  with  the  party  wall. 

Lord  Justice  Chitty  asked  if  the  works  had  com- 
menced. 

Mr.  Mulligan  I replied  that  they  had  not,  and, 
according  to  the  notice,  they  would  not  do  so  until 
December  27  next.  There  were  ex-rights  conferred 
on  an  adjoining  owner  under  the  Act  which  the 
notice  in  question  and  the  order  of  Mr.  Justice 
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Channell  deprived  the  plaintiffs  of.  The  first  was 
that  an  adjoining  owner  had  a right  to  give  a 
counter  notice  within  four  weeks  after  he  received 
the  buildiDg  owner's  notice.  That  was  impossible 
for  the  plaintiffs  having  regard  to  the  present  notice. 
Secondly,  the  adjoining  owner  might,  if  the  building 
owner  was  doing  nothing  wrong  and  gave  a proper 
notice,  at  once  consent,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
•expense  or  difficulty  in  the  matter  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  surveyors.  Thirdly,  the  adjoining  owner 
might,  under  the  Act,  where  the  notice  was  sufficient, 
and  told  him  what  the  building  owner  was  going  to 
•do,  obtain  security,  which  was  a very  important 
matter  in  this  case,  having  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings.  Fourthly,  the  defendant  was 
not  entitled  to  pull  down  the  party-wall  until  he  had 
given  the  proper  notice,  and  that  had  not  been  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Justice  Channell.  The  learned  counsel 
then  referred  their  lordships  to  the  different  Sec- 
tions and  Sub-sections  of  the  London  Building  ■ Act, 
*894,  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  the  defendant,  submitted  that 
the  notice  given  was  sufficient.  It  was  impossible 
'for  the  defendant  to  say  what  the  condition  of  the 
\ ^y-wall  was  until  the  building  was  pulled  down, 
' siocjtf'hether  it  would  require  under-pinning,  repair- 
ring,  or  strengthening.  If  his  learned  friend's  argu- 
ment was  correct,  the  result  would  be  that  the 
•defendant  would  have  to  pull  down  his  building  and 
the  ground  remain  vacant  for  two  months  after  the 
building  was  pulled  down. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  : It  strikes  me,  looking 
at  the  notice,  that  it  is  limpossible  for  anybody  to 
consent  to  it. 

Lord  Justice  Chitty  : One  of  the  things  the  Act 
provides  for  is  that  the  adjoining  owner  may  con- 
sent, and  you  ought  to  provide  him  with  such  a 
notice  that  he  can  consent  to  it. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  : Yes,  you  ought  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  assenting. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  suggested  that 
vthe  defendant  ought  to  tell  the  plaintiffs  what  the 
alteration  to  the  party  structure  would  be.' 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  said  the  case  was  a peculiar  one,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  the  defendant  should  amend  his  notice 
telling  the  plaintiffs  generally  what  he  was  going  to 
■do,  and  the  sort  of  building  he  was  proposing  to  erect, 
and  that  the  other  side  should  have  a stay  for  a 
month  in  order  to  enable  them  to  give  their  counter 
notice.  All  that  could  be  done  before  December  27, 
and  no  time  would  be  lost  then. 

Both  Mr.  Mulligan  and  Mr.  Alexander  assented  to 
this  course  on  behalf  of  their  respective  clients,  and 
■that  the  defendant  should  amend  his  notice  within 
seven  days.  It  was  also  arranged  that  each  party 
should  pay  their  own  costs  and  that  all  proceedings 
should  be  stayed. 


Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 
Annual  General  Meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  November  25. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse  on 
“ Oriel  and  Bay  Windows.”  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  Jor  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Mr.  W.  C.  Tyndale  on  “ House  Drainage.”  3 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  26. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers). — Inspection  at  the  Sewage  and  Destructor 
Works,  Ealing.  2.15  p.m. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  November  18. 


_ J nstitution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students'  Meeting').— 
•Mr.  C.  Lightfoot  on  “ The  Production  of  Liquid  Air 
and  its  Application  to  Chemical  and  Other  Industries  " 
3 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Professor  H.  Robinson  on  “Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal.” 
:8  p.m. 

Glasgow  and  IVest  of  Scotland  Technical  College  • 
Architectural  Craftsman's  Society.  — Mr.  James  I. 
Little  on  “ Conditions  which  Render  Houses  Unhealthy.” 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture , Science,  and  Art. — 
Dinner,  Grand  Hall  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  Union-street. 
•6  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  19. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers).— Inspection  at  Harrison  & Barber's  Knacker 
Yard,  \V  inthrop-street,  Whitechapel.  3 p.m. 

* Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — A visit  of  inspection 
will  be  made  to  the  Thompson-Yates  New  Laboratories  of 
Pathology  and  Physiology  (Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A 
architect),  at  University  College;  and  the  School  of 
Hygiene,  Ashton-street.  The  party  will  assemble  in  the 
rlall  of  the  Victoria  Building  at  2.15  p.m. 

Monday,  November  21. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Ur.  F.  Bond 
•on  . Ihe  Comparative  Value  of  Documentary  and  Archi- 
ttetthral  Evidence  of  English  Cathedrals."  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers).— <i)  Inspection  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle 
Market,  York-road,  N.  (2)  Demonstration  of  Diseased 
Meat  in  the  Parkes  Museum,  at  8 p.m.,  by  Dr.  W A 
(Bond. 

i Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures).— Professor  Vivian  B 
Lewes  on  Acetylene.”  I.  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— Mr.  Edmund  Rath- 
bone  on  Liberalism  and  Conservatism  in  Architecture  ” 

•6  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  22. 

Northampton  Institute,  Clcrkenwcll.—Ur.  F.  Bond  on 
" Vicissitudes  of  Parish  Churches.”  8 p.m. 

In{titution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Further  discussion  on 
Mr  W.  Leedie  Esson’s  paper  on  “ Electrical  Transmission 
•of  Power  in  Mining.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  23. 

Society  of  Arts.—  Professor  G.  Forbes  on  “Long 
Distance  Transmission  of  Electric  Power."  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers ).-(i)  Inspection  at  L.C.C.  Municipal 
lodging  House,  Parker-street,  Drury  Lane.  3 p.m.  (2) 
.Mr.  Charles  Jones  on  “Scavenging,  Disposal  of  House 
Refuse."  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  November  24. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Adjourned  discus- 
sion on  Professor  S.  P.  Thompson’s  paper  on  “ Rotatory 
Converters.  8 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  December  26. 

[1897]  24,430. — Self  - Lubricating  Sharpening 

Stones:  C.  E.  Masterman. — A mixture  is  made  of 
forty-five  parts  of  argilaceous  material,  say,  china  clay, 
with  four  of  a calcareous  substance,  such  as  powdered 
chalk,  and  one  of  fine  emery  or  powdered  flint  ; with  that 
are  mixed  fifty  parts  of  very  fine  sawdust  or  woody  fibre, 
or  any  other  similar  material  capable  of  being  eliminated 
by  firing,  with  enough  water  to  form  a paste  ; after  having 
been  pressed  into  moulds  the  slabs  are  subjected  to  intense 
heat,  and  steeped  in  oil. 

26,486.— Parts  of  Gas  Cooking  Stoves,  Grillers, 
&C.  : H.  J.  Fates. — The  novelty  lies  in  making  the 
bearers,  straps,  or  supports  loose  or  detachable,  with  their 
ends  lying  within  shaped  seatings  or  pockets  formed  either 
in  the  stove-frame  or  in  bridges  or  supports  of  the 
top  ; for  loose  burners  the  top  frame  of  the  stove  is  crossed 
by  set-down  bars  or  straps  recessed  to  receive  the  burners 
and  parts  to  be  supported,  whilst  their  ends  are  detachably 
connected  with  the  stove  frame. 

26,843.— Storing  and  Using  Calcium  Carbide,  &c., 
for  Acetylene  and  similar  Gas  Generating  Appa- 
ratus : E.  S.  Bond. — In  lieu  of  perforated  tubes  are 
devised  tubular  cases,  having  perforated  sides  and  remov- 
able caps  at  their  ends.  One  end  of  the  tube  is  tapered  so 
that  it  may  be  passed  into  the  opposite  end  of  a similar 
tube  (on  removal  of  the  caps)  to  form  a tubular  continua- 
tion. Within  the  tubes  is  placed  a lining  of  thin  soluble 
paper  or  other  suitable  material  ; the  tubes  are  then 
loaded,  and  the  caps  are  fitted  on  to  them. 

27,094.— Water-closets  and  Supply  Apparatus 
Therefor:/.  Shanks. — The  numerous  claims  comprise 
(a)  seats  of  thin  metal  shaped  to  fit  the  basin’s  top  rim, 
and  also  toextend  within  the  rim,  the  metal  being  perforated 
and_  externally  coated  with  vulcanite  ; (b)  making  the 
basin’s  top  edge  or  rim  with  the  middle  of  the  front  pro- 
jecting forwards  and  the  back  slightly  receding,  and 
forming  slits  or  holes  along  the  hollow  rim's  bottom,  with 
a second  series  of  holes  through  a higher  part  of  the  rim  ; 
(e)  providing,  for  a series  of  closets  or  a trough  closet,  an 
underneath  discharge  pipe,  a cistern  with  a ball-float 
lupply  valve  ; (d)  actuating  the  ball-float  supply  valve  by 
in  eccentric  or  cam-shaped  enlargement  on  a lever  con- 
nected to  the  float-lever  to  receive  increased  movement  ; 
and  (e)  in  a cistern  having  syphon  discharge  apparatus 
necting  to  the  syphon  a small  pipe  formed  at  its  lower 
end  with  a short  upward  bend. 

27,288.— Generating  Acetylene  Gas:  J.  Reibel.— 
Gas  is  automatically  produced  by  causing  carbide  frag- 
ments to  fall  into  the  water  after  they  have  passed  through 
I a liquid  which,  whilst  presenting  an  inactive  quality  upon 
carbide,  prevents  the  wet  steam  from  attacking  the 
bulk  of  the  carbide  not  at  once  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
working  ; the  claim  extends  to  an  automatical  contrivance 
which  carries  along  the  fragments  by  an  endless  belt, 
rollers,  moved  by  a lever  which  is  actuated  by  the  descend- 
ing movement  of  the  bell-shaped  side-cover  of  the  gas- 
holder. 

27.5iS-— Traps  for  Drain-pipes,  Sewers,  Gullies, 
&c. : A’.  A.  Lowe. — The  invention  relates  primarily  to  thi 
traps  of  earthenware  drain-pipes  having  an  egg-shaped 
cross-section,  but  is  applicable  also  to  gulley,  closet,  and 
sewer  traps  ; the  trap’s  cross-section,  measured  at  a light 
angle  to  the  water-flow,  is  egg-shaped  from  one  end  of  the 
trap  to  the  other,  or  at  least  from  the  deepest  part, 
sole  of  the  pan  to  the  outlet,  so  that  the  outlet  may  be 
easily  and  immediately  connected  with  an  egg-shaped  pipe  ; 
the  traps  may  be  made  of  earthenware  or  metal,  or  other 
material. 

. 79- — Water-Supply  Yalves  for  Water-closets  : 

/.  G.  Connell. — The  valve-piece  closes  down  upon  a valve- 
seat  m the  valve-box’s  lower  part;  on  its  upper  part  is  a 
piston  fitted  to  work  loosely  in  the  cylindrical  interior  of 
an  inverted  cup  which  is  perforated  in  its  upper  surface  ; 
in  the  valve-piece  is  formed  a central  opening  adapted  to 
be  closed  by  a small  valve  on  the  upper  end  of  a spindle, 
the  opening  movement  of  this  latter  valve  being  limited  by 
a stop,  and  holes  or  notches  are  made  around  the  inverted 
cup’s  side  and  bottom  edge. 

28,320.— Manhole  Covers  for  Sewers,  &c.  : L.  IV. 
Lees.—T\\z  cover  is  pierced  with  a series  of  preferably 
radial  slots  or  holes,  and  a plate,  similarly  pierced,  is 
pivotted  centrally  to  the  cover’s  inner  side  ; the  plate  may 
be  turned,  to  close  or  open  the  holes,  by  a box-key  fitting 
on  to  the  squared  end  of  the  pivot,  which  is  sunk  r~ 
recessed  in  the  cover. 

28,560. — Heat  Generator  and  Fuel  Economiser 
for  Domestic  Firegrates:  IV.  S.  Frost.— A frame- 
work of  curved  bars  is  put  in  an  ordinary  open  fireplace  or 
register  stove  with  its  hollow  facing  outwards.  It  is 
claimed  that  by  this  device  a considerable  air  space  is 
obtained  through  which  the  heated  air  rapidly  rises,  and 
generates  intense  heat. 

28,766. — Baths  : P.  M.  Staunton. — The  inventor’:, 
object  is  to  furnish  means  for  enabling  a cold  sponge  bath 
be  taken  directly  after  a hot  reclining  bath.  He  puts  a 
cistern  in  a convenient  position  within  the  reclining  bath, 
that  the  bather  may  fill  it  from  the  overhead  supply  cocks, 
and  use  it  as  a sponge  bath. 

29,938.— Treatment  of  Wood  to  Render  it  Non- 
Inflammable  and  to  Preserve  it  : H.V.  Simpson.— 

The  wood,  to  prepare  it  for  impregnation  with  a fireproof- 
ing or  other  solution,  is  first  subjected  to  a vacuum  when 
in  the  condition  of  moist  heat,  and  then  to  a medium  such 
as  water  or  methylated  spirit,  which  will  dissolve  out 
soluble  and  fermentable  constituents  from  its  pores,  the 
medium  or  solvent  being  used  with,  or  without,  a saponi- 
fying medium,  pressure  being  preferably  employed  to  en- 
force the  action  of  the  medium  or  solvent.  The  wood  is 
mpregnated  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  of 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  or  both,  and  then  submitted  to  the 


action  of  a salt  of  zinc,  or  a salt  of  alumina,  or  both.  To 
render  it  [fire  and  water  resisting,  and  to  harden  it,  the 
wood  is  first  impregnated  with  a fireproofing  solution 
together  with  gelatine  or  'size,  and  next  impregnated  with 
a hardening  solution— e.g.,  3 parts  by  weight  of  sulphate 
of  iron  or  zinc,  1 part  by  weight  of  sulphate  of  alumina, 
and  water  sufficient  to  make  a 15  per  cent,  solution. 

28.945- — Slate  Mantelpiece,  Piers,  or  Jambs  : 
IV.  J . Lewis. — The  piers  or  jambs  are  built  out  of  solid 
blocks  of  slate,  hollowed,  planed,  and  ornamented  ; with 
these  are  combined  solid  attached  supports,  mantel-tops, 
and  friezes,  or  separate  column  pillars  or  pieces. 

,29.337-— Measuring  Distances  on  Maps:  J.  II. 
Gray,  B.Sc. — To  provide  a curvimeter  adjustable  for 
measuring  distances  on  maps  whose  scales  are  different  are 
contrived  a spurred  measuring  wheel  and  a registering 
wheel  ; the  latter  has  teeth  around  its  edge,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  the  measuring  wheel  causes  it  to  revolve 
through  a space  equal  to  the  distance  between  two  of  its 
adjacent  teeth  every  time  that  the  two  wheels  gear  toge- 
ther ; the  wheels  are  geared  by  providing  the  measuring 
wheel  at  calculated  points  with  pins  of  various  lengths  pro- 
jecting sidewise,  and  by  so  placing  the  registering  wheel 
that  the  pins  actuate  the  teeth  of  the  latter  which  thereby 
revolves;  the  registering  wheel  isgraduated.  For  a one- 
inch  scale  a convenient  size  for  the  measuring  wheel  is  such 
that  its  circumference  is  exactly  one  inch,  when  the  regis- 
tering wheel  would  be  adjusted  to  come  in  contact  with 
only  one  pin — namely,  the  longest.  For  each  revolution  of 
the  measuring  wheel,  if  the  scale  is  half  an  inch  to  the 
mile,  the  registering  wheel  is  adjusted  to  come  in  contact 
with  two  pins  in  every  revolution — namely  the  longest  and 
the  next  longest,  situated  diametrically  opposite  ; and  so 
on  for  lesser  scales. 

29.483-  — Band-Saws  : F.  Zcinwoldt. — In  order  to  reduce 
the  weight  of  the  saw's  upper  portion  and  to  dispense  with 
a spring  or  rubber  buffer,  the  inventor  contrives  a light  and 
elastic  bow,  to  carry  the  saw-driving  wheels,  made  out  of 
strips  of  wood  fastened  together. 

[1898)  1,195.—  Slide  Measuring  Instruments  and 
Devices  : H.  Kienast. — For  instruments  wherein  a slide 
moves  over  a graduated  part  on  a beam  or  other  guide,  is 
placed  between  the  indicating  slide  and  its  adjusting  slide 
or  other  retaining  stop  a conical  or  wedge-shaped  part 
adapted  to  be  moved  transversely  to  the  direction  of  move- 
ment of  the  slides,  and  to  thus  impart,  by  a comparatively 
large  movement  of  its  own,  a comparatively  small  move- 
ment to  the  indicating  slide  relatively  to  the  adjusting  slide 
or  stop  ; the  extent  of  indicating  slide's  movement  beyond 
any  given  point  of  adjustment  on  the  graduated  part  may 
then  be  read  off  from  a separate  graduation  on  the  conical 
part  or  on  the  adjusting  slide’s  adjacent  portion,  opposite  a 
mark  or  pointer. 

2,825.— Attaching  Glass  Tiles  to  Walls  or  Other 
Structures  : J.  Gordon. — The  tile’s  underside  is  pre- 
pared with  a backing  composed  of  75  per  cent,  of  rock 
asphalte  and  25  per  cent,  of  best  bitumen  ; a thin  layer  of 
the  composition,  when  plastic  or  molten,  is  applied  to  the 
tile  when  heated  to  about  300  deg.  Fahr.  ; then  coarse  sand, 
heated  to  at  least  that  same  temperature,  is  dusted  over  the 
composition's  surface,  whereby  the  tile  is  fixed  on  to  the 
moist  cemented  surface  of  the  wall. 

I3>537-— Automatical  Flushing Cisternsor Tanks  : 

R.  G.mwson. — A syphon  is  connected  to  the  tank  by  a 
hole  through  the  bottom  of  the  latter  through  which  the 
longer  leg  may  be  passed  and  secured  ; a bell  or  dome 
covers  the  syphon,  having  at  its  top  a small  hole  around 
which  is  luted  a turned  seating  upon  which,  and  directly 
foe  hole  in  the  dome  or  bell,  is  placed  a sphere  or  ball 
of  India-rubber,  covered  with  a perforated  hood  ; the  rising 
water  in  the  tank  compresses  the  air  between  the  water  in 
the  tank  and  the  water  in  the  syphon,  on  reaching  the 
height  of  the  ball  it  floats  the  ball  and  allows  the  com- 
pressed air  to  at  once  escape,  whereupon  syphonical  action 
ensues  until  the  tank  is  empty. 

I3>742-  — Self-Adjusting  Guards  for  Circular 
Saws  \ J . Anderson. — The  invention  consists  of  a central 
plate  or  holder,  to  each_  side  whereof  is  hinged  a radial 
u'e!j  -t0  ^orm  a ^alf  circle  covering  the  saw  ; the  front 
shield  is  jointed,  so  that  when  the  material  to  be  sawn  is 
pushed  up  against  it,  the  lower  front  plate  doubles  back 
and  raises  the  guard  sufficiently  to  allow  the  material  to  be 
passed  beneath,  whilst  the  back  section,  similarly  rising, 
falls  back  when  cleared  into  its  place  and  covers  the  saw. 

I7»!34-— Plaster  Boards  or  Slabs  for  Walls, 
Ceilings,  &c.  : B.  F.  Schwartz. — The  board  is  composed 
of  slotted  slabs  of  plaster  of  Paris,  &c.,and  of  a backing  or 
core  of  woven  wire  fabric,  exposed  through  the  slots  and 
ei'gaged  by  the  usual  mortar  coating  to  constitute  binding 
surfaces,  and  projecting  beyond  along  the  edges  of  the  slabs 
*or|n  a selvage  for  making  a seamless  wall  or  partition. 
i7.158- — Artificial  Stoneknown  as  Reconstructed 
Granite  : IV.  Courtenay. — For  an  improvement  of  Patent 
1891-7,184,  granite  chips  or  blocks  are  calcined  by  intense 
heat,  then  pulverised,  sifted,  and  mixed  with  other  ingre- 
dients ; for  the  inner  portion  or  body  of  the  blocks,  the 
mixture  is  of,  say,  100  parts  of  pulverised  granite,  10  of 
ground  felspar,  and  40  of  fireclay,  with  water  enough  to 
make  a plastic  admixture  ; for  the  ornamental  face  or  outer 
skin  of  the  blocks,  the  admixture  is  composed  of,  say  : 100 
parts  granite,  30  of  ground  felspar,  and  20  of  fireclay  ; the 
inventor  says:  “Such  a composition  can  be  thoroughly 
fused  at  temperature  from  about  2,700  to  3,000  deg.  F.  as 
nearly  as  I am  able  to  ascertain.” 

19,762.— Polish  for  Furniture,  &c.  : F.  T.  Lyle.— 

1 o 20  02 ;•  of  boiling  water  is  added  an  admixture  of  1 oz. 
pure  white  wax,  ij  oz.  pure  yellow  wax,  3 dr.  borax,  rj  oz. 
distilled  turpentine,  and  ij  oz.  Castile  soap. 

New  Applications. 

October 31 — November  j. 

22,810,  Cottrell  & Napper,  Cocks  and  Valves.  22,821, 

A.  Mott-Ring,  Fire-extinguisher.  22,826,  Bailey  & Clap- 
,amJ.,22’922-  J-  E • Smitl>  i 23.o°8,  L.  Morris  ; 23,230,  G. 

A.  Gilmer ; 23,287,  W.  E.  Patterson  ; and  23,308,  E.  L. 
Levetus,  Acetylene  Generators.  22,828,  A.  Watts, 
Arrangement  and  Distribution  of  Underground  Telephone 
Wires.  22,836,  H.  Simon,  Electrical  Switches.  22,837, 

M.  Binns,  and  22,956,  E.  Lange,  Saw-guard.  22,845, 

A.  T.  B.  Markham,  Bolt  and  Sash  Fastener.  22,840, 
Hayward  & Owen,  Expanding  and  Contracting  Screw-tap. 
22,854,  *v-  M.  Chatterton,  Shelves  or  Brackets.  22,861, 
StOfer,  Tool  for  Tapering  Handle-ends.  22,863, 

G.  W.  Dolbel,  Delineating  Outlines  of  Maps,  &c.  22,865-6, 

G.  Little,  Elevators.  21,867,  A.  Dunsky,  Decorative  Treat- 
ment of  Wooden  and  other  Surfaces.  22,870,  S.  B.  Apostoloff 
Electricity  Meters.  22,875,  G.  Viglino,  Hydraulic  Eleva- 
tors and  Lifts.  22,878,  R.  Smith,  Cowls.  22,882,  P.  A.  J. 
Gasse,  Artificial  Stone,  Marble,  &c.  22,887,  Barnikol- 

& Riebel.  22,926,  Jefferys,  and  22,987,  A.  Stuttmann, 
Electrical  Arc  Lamps.  22,888,  D.  F.  Lucas,  Composition 
for  Coating  or  Painting  Roofs,  &c._  22,889,  J.  D.  James  . 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


B7  whom  Advertised  i 


t Designs 
delivered. 


1001.  501.  and  30?.  


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Material!. 


Granite  Road  Metal — - 

Additions  to  Mills,  Rashcliffe. 

Huddersfield 

Two  Villas,  Mnllion,  Cornwall  .... 

Hotel,  Rothes 

Road  WorkB,  Sycamore-road  

Granite  8palls  -- 

8ewers,  Oatnays-terrace — 

Sewers,  Abbey-lane 

Drainage  Works  

Kerbing.Ac.  

Granite  (1,000  tons)  .............. — 

Streets,  Park-grove,  Barnsley 

Additions  to  Schools,  Chalk  Hill  .... 

Additions  to  Bank,  Windermere 

Paving  Works,  Lansdowne-road  

Water  Supply 

Cottage,  8onth-road,  Alnwick.™  .. 
Offices,  Mount  Stuart-sqnare,  Cardiff 

•Wood  Paving 

•Tar  Paving  


Boiler  House,  Parc  Gwyllt,  Bridgend 
Paving,  Ac.  Devon-road — 

Causewaying,  Karls  Heaton  ......... 


Vagrant  WardB  _ 


Drainage  Works  — — 
Be  were,  Pedmore  . . 


Additions  to  Workhouse  ....... 

•Road  and  Sewer,  Tottenham  ... 

ron(Wrought) 


By  whom  Required. 


Alva»ton(Derby)U.D.O 


Birkenhead  Corp.  . . - 

I«le  ef  Thanet  Union 
Cardiff  Cnrp. 

Bingham!  Notts)R.D.C. 

Worcester  Corp.  - ..  .- 

'epool  Corp 

Ilkley  U.D.C. 


E.  Wildsmith,  Coutcil  : 

Offices.  Alvaston  > 

J.  Kirk  A 80ns,  Archt.  1 

! Huddersfield 1 

CaDt. Shephard,  Tremenhee, ; 

: Mullion - 

G.  Sutherland,  Archt.  ( 

51.  Hlgh-st.  Elgin  

C.  Brownridge,  C.E.  Town  , 

[ Hall ; 

C Tavlor.  Minster  > 

W.  Harpor,  Town  Hall  1 
W.  Whithworth,  Tithby,  | 


J.  H.  Garrett,  Surv.  Shire  1 

Hall 1 

H.  C.  CmmmacV,  C.E.  1 
Town  Hall  . . 

T.  Hall,  14,  The  Grove, 

I'kley  

Wade  A Turner.  8urv.  10  I 
Pltt-st.  Bams’ev  . . I 

W.  H.  8jme.  4,  High-st. 

Watford  - - . .. 

R.  Walker.  Archt.  Winder- 


Hackney  Vestry. ..... 

Edmonton  Union  .... 


Salecombe  U.D.C.  . . — 
East  Retford  U.D.C.  . 

BoothiU  Nether  U.D.C. 
Droylsden  U.D.C.  - .. 
Hertford  Union  


Eaetiy  (Kent)  R.D.C. 


W.  Harpor,  C.E.  Town 

Hall  

8.  P.  Hosklng,  8nrv 

Lanilrake  

M.  T.  Wilson,  Archt. 

Alnwick 

E.  Seward.  Arch*.  Queen’s  1 
Chambers,  Cardiff  ..  ..I 

J.  Lovegrove,  Vestry  Hall.  I 

Hackney.  N E I 

T.  E.  Koiebtley,  106. 

Cannon-st.  EC.  . . .1 

W.B.  Blood.  Council  Offices 
J.  Pri-e,  Eogr.  Council  1 

House 

Giles  A Co.  Archt.  CP. 
Craveu-st.  Charing  Cross,  1 

8.W 

J.  Fairwealher,  Ringmore  | 
House,  8alecombe  . . . 

J.  C.  Melllss,  C.E.  264, 
GreBham  House,  Old 

Broad-st.  E.P 

T.  Collins,  Bur.  Council 
Offices,  Ear’s  Heaton 
W.  Gurry,  Engr.  Council 

Offices 

R.  Austin.  13,  Vliliers- 
»t.  Hertford  

E.  J.  Toye.  C E.  Derry  . 

F.  8.  Cloke,  Archt.  Council 
Offices,  Sandwich  . .. 

Tuckett  A 8on.  Surv. 


Baalugha! 


EC... 


Harrogate  Corp 

Bromsgrove  R.D.C.  .. 


Islington  Vestry— 


Fiddian,  To' 

Taylor  A Go.  Engr  27,  Gt. 

| Oeorge-street.  8.W. 

8.  Stead,  Boro.  Sur 
Municipal  Offices  .. 

E.  B.  Marten  C E.  Church- 
street  Chambers,  Stonr- 

. I T.  Mahony,  UnioD  Offices 
) J.  Perry,  County  Sur. 

I Galway  ....  

I Tuck-tt  A Son,  2,  Basing- 
hall-street,  E G. 

J.  P.  Barber,  Vestry  Hall. 
Upper-st.  Islington,  N. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials.  By  whom  Required. 


•Kerblng,  Tar  Paving,  Ac.  — Lewisham  B.  of  W.  . 

•Brick  and  Concrete  Sewer,  Ac Lewisham  B.  of  W.  .. 

Setts  (820  tons) - Erdington  U.D.C.  ...  1 

Main  Sewerage.  Hale — 1 Bncklow  U.D.C. . . - 

Sewers  — — — . Lceds  Corp.  — .... 

•Bailiffs  House.  Warlingham  CcuntyBoro.  ofCroydm 


RoadWorks  - 

Additions  to  Town  Hall - . 

Villas,  Bell  Hall-terrace,  Halifax  ... 
School,  Rhiwfawr  . ... 

Additions  to  Schools.  Dulwich  

•Workhouse  Infirmary 


Sewer,  Marsh-road  - . 

Coastguard  Station,  Hastings  , 

•School  BnildingB  ............. 


•Underground  Conveniences - .. 

8ewerage  Works,  Coundon  


•Sew  Buildiogs  and  Additions 

Hospital 

•Court,  Police  Cells,  and  Mortuary. . 

•Brick  Sewers,  Ac.  .................. 

Churoh  Inn,  Millbrook,  Yorks  .... 

Rebuilding  Victoria  Vaults,  Hull .. 
Officer,  Alblon-street  .............. 

Excaving,  Ac.  Coneett,  Durham  . . . 


Rebuilding  Hanging  Gate  Inn. 

Andenshaw.  Lancs.  .....  ... 
Road  Works,  Walton-on-Naze 

Business  Premises,  James-street. 

Harrogate — 

School,  Grecian-street  


[ Winchester  College  — 
Blackpool  Carp 

LlaDgukke  Sch.  Bd... 

Dorking  Union  - . . . . 

Midd’esbrough  Co-p. 
Admiralty  — 

West  Hartlepool  S.B 
Sleaford  (Lin  cs.JR.D.C. 
Chorley  (Lancs.  )R.D.C. 

St.  James  (West- 
minster! Vestry  

Auckland  R.D.C.  . . — 


Cty.  Boro.  West  Haiu 
Mansfield  Corp 


Leeds  Provincial  Build- 
ing 8ociety 

Consett  Iron  Co.  Ltd. 


Hotel,  Selsey,  nr.  Chichester 

Shelters,  Park  

•General  Works  of  New  Buildings  .. 

•Steel  Frame  Construction.  Retain! 

Walls,  and  Caisson  Work  

Cafe,  Bridlington  Quay  ...._ 


Exors.  of  R.  Warner.. 
T.  Stubbs  ............ 

Salford  Sch.  Bd.  - — . . 

Bedford  Corp.  

Dundee  Courier 

do. 

R.  Field  A Son,  Ltd.  .. 


Surveyor's  Dept.  Board's 
offices,  Gatford,  S.E.  . 
The  Surveyor.  Town 

Hall 

H.  H.  Humphries.  Surv. 

Pa  tile  Hall  ..  

J.  M.  D.  M Kenzie.  Surv. 
7.  Maiket-street,  Altrin- 

E J.  Silcock’,  C.E.  10, Park- 

row,  Leeds  — 

Engineer’s  Office,  Town 

Hall 

T.  Stopher.  Sur.  57.  High- 

street.  Winchester 

Potts  A Co.  Archt.  29,  St. 

GeorgeVrosd,  Bolton 

M.  Hall.  Archt.  29.  North- 

gate.  H-lfax  

W.  W.  Willisms,  Archt.  63. 

Wind-street.  Swansea 
A.  J.  Gale,  Serjeants'  Inn, 

Fleet-st. 

H.  Pe’cy  Adams,  28, 
Wobum-plsce,  Russeil- 
iquare,  W.C 

F.  Baker,  C.E.  Munici- 
pal-buildings   

Works  Dept.  Admiralty. 
21.  Northumberland  - av. 

W.O 

Offices,  Park-road,  Weet 

Hartlepool 

J.  Clare,  C.E.  81eaford 

S.  Hill,  Archt  Redruth  . 

A.  Jolly,  Burv.  9,  High  st. 

Chorley  

Vestry  Surv.  Vestry  Hall, 
Piccadilly,  w 

G.  Johnston, Snr.l.Cradock 
st.  Bishop  Auckland  .... 

Boro.  8urv.  Town  Hall  - . 
Mr.  Weeks,  Stores  Superin- 
tendent. Doncaster. . . . 
Engineer's  Office,  Town 

Hall 

Lewis  Angell.  Town  Hall, 

Stritford,  E 

R.  F.  Vallance,  Town  Hall, 

Mansfiell  . ..  - — 

Eaton.  80ns,  A Co.  Archt. 
Stamford-st.  Ashton- 

under-Lyne  

J.  M.  Dossor,  Archt.  2. 

Man  erst.  Bull 

J.M. Fawcett  A Son, Archt 
26.  Alhion-st.  Leeds  .. 
Secretary,  Co.'s  Offices. 

Consett  

J.  H.  Burton  Archt.  2, 
Guide-lane,  Hooley  Hill 

T.  H.  Nixon.  Archt  5. 
Lessar-av.  Clapham,8.W. 

BlanaABowu. Archt  North 
Park-rd.  Harrogate 

H.  E 8 tel  fox,  Archt.  100. 
Mosley-Bt.  Manchester  .. 

RakeACogswell.  Archt.Pru- 
dentlal-olg*.  Portsmouth 
J.  Lund,  Boro.  Sure.  Town 

Hall 

Niven  A Wlggleeworth, 
34,  Mecklen  burgh-square, 
W.C 

do. 


Dec.  5 
Dec.  5 


Dec.  7 
Dec.  13 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment 


•Borough  Surveyor— 


By  whom  Advertised,  j 


Applica- 
tion to 
be  In. 


Tt  ose  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vL  vlIL  it  xxi.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviil.  xix.  it  xxi. 


Back-water  Trap  Valve  for  Basins  and  Sinks.  22,907,  A.  E. 
Wright,  Embossing  on  Window  and  Similar  Glass. 

22.913,  W.  Mobberley  and  Others,  Cutting  Plastic  Clay. 

22.914,  A.  Miller,  Safety  Fittings  for  Roofs.  22,917,  A.  S. 

McFarlane,  and  23,015,  Shervells,  Shield  or  Guard  for 
Circular  Saws.  22,923,  J.  Williams,  Junr.,  and  Zeale, 
Mortar  and  Similar  Mills.  22,931,  C.  Walchner,  Combined 
Tumingand  Sliding  Windows.  22,532,  Hotchkiss& Tucker, 
Coating  of  Metals  and  Composition  Therefor.  22.536, 
Baird  & Tatlock,  Electrical  Lamp  Meter  and  Time 
Register.  22,958,  W.  Gelsdorf,  Junr.,  Glass.  Cutting 
Machine.  22,964,  Vandam  & Marsh,  Plug  Switches  or 
Wall  Contacts  for  Electrical  Circuits.  22,968,  W.  G.  Jones, 
Shorings  for  Buildings,  &c.  22.980,  M.  Koenen,  Construction 
of  Flat  Arches  or  Vaults.  22,997,  F.  Schroeter,  Cement  for 
Fixing  Tiles,  Class.  Plates,  &c.,  to  Building  Surfaces  and  so 
forth.  23,003,  E.  Baurweraerts,  Incandescent  Gas  Burners. 
23,009,  W.  F.  Nutball,  Nuts  and  Spanners.  23,024,  F. 
Bettany,  Clarifying  Sewage  by  Filtration.  23,025,  S. 
Gibson,  Preparing  the  Surface  of  Earthenware  or  Ceramic 
Articles  for  their  Decoration.  23,028,  Greenwoods,  Steel- 
yard and  Similar  Weighing  Machines.  23,029,  R.  Hupfer, 
Stocks  and  Dies.  23,033,  J.  Cockbum,  Armoured  Hose. 
23,041,  C.  H.  Hargreaves,  Cleaning  Painted  Surfaces, 
Woodwork,  &c.  23,048,  R.  W.  McDonald,  Flushing 

Cisterns.  23,049,  E.  Beckton,  Sash  Lines.  23,061,  E.  H. 
E.  Klause,  Two-way  Connecting  Piece  for  Hot  and  Cold 
Water  Pipes.  23,062,  G.  Nouvelle,  Brick  Making.  23,064, 
T.  A.  Harris,  Socket  for  Rain-water  and  Other  Pipes. 
23,o66f  S.  B.  Apostoloff,  Telephonical  Fire  Alarm  and 
Time-indicating  Apparatus.  23,071,  A.  Stoop,  Pigments, 
&c.  23,072,  J.  G.  Slater,  Soldering  of  Aluminium. 

23,078,  W.  P.  Preble,  Turning  or  Shaping,  Wood,  &c. 
23i°87,  T.  T.  Taylor,  “a  Side-discharging  Shovel.” 
23,090,  W.  J.  Bosley,  Brushing-out,  Sewers,  Drains,  Water 
and  other  pipes.  23,091.  T.  Barnes,  Casement  Sliding 
Stay  Fastener.  23098,  E.  V.  Bailey,  Padlocks.  23,115, 
W.  Law,  Domestic  Firegrates.  23,116,  Black  & Anderson, 
Safety  Appliance  for  Window-cleaning,  &c.  23,117,  Clif- 

fords, Sash  Fasteners.  23,121,  J.  Johnson,  Rammers  for 


Paving,  &c.  23,128,  J.  Arnold,  Paperhangers’  Cutting 

Device.  23,159,  Van  der  Vijgbs,  Artificial  Stone. 
23,176,  J.  Foster.  Kilns  for  Burning  Limestone,  Cement, 
Sic.  23,177,  H.  S.  Till,  Fixing  of  Holdfast  Strips  in  Tiles 
in  lieu  of  Undercut  Recesses.  23,179,  H.  W.  Davis, 
Lead-lined  or  Lead-coated  Pipes  and  Tubes.  23,183, 
W.  H.  Sturge,  Electrical  Switches.  23,192,  H. 
Whitham,  File-cutting  Machines.  23.202,  Wellborne 
& Hall,  Oil  Cans.  23.209,  C.  L.  Feamside,  Port- 
able  Easel.  23,222,  D.  Rowell,  Metal  Fencing. 
23.232,  R.  J.  Lee,  Blowers  and  Draught-regulators 
for  Domestic  Grates  or  Open  Fireplaces.  23,245)  H. 
Reed.  Safety  Windows  for  Nurseries,  Stc.  23,247,  R. 
H.  Gamson,  Door  Fastener.  23,262,  H.  A.  H.  Moore, 
"Patent  Cornish  Stone.”  23,276,  Willoughbys  & Heath- 
cote.  Sash  Windows.  23,278,  R.  Taylor,  Combined  Ash- 
tray and  Cinder  sifter.  23,294,  J.  W.  Moseley,  Window 
Casements  and  Casement  Frames.  23,305,  Shone  & Ault, 
Ejectors  for  Raising  Sewage,  &c.  23,320,  W.  Suermondt, 

Electro-magneiical  Safety  Apparatus  for  Lifts,  &c. 
23,326,  J-  Whitehead.  Floors  for  Passages,  Chiefly  Appli- 
cable for  the  Exits  of  Theatres,  Concert-halls,  See.  23,328, 
G.  C.  Marks,  Disinfecting  Apparatus.  23,335,  Cistern  or 
Tank  for  Water  Storage.  23.341,  A.  Elle,  Ceilings.  &c. 
23,342,  Priest  & Morrall,  Brake  Gear  for  Hoisting 
Apparatus. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

October  31. — By  Reynolds  & Eason. 


Stepney. — 94,  Ernest-st.,  f.,  r.  19/.  10s ,6170 

Blackheath.  — 30,  32,  and  34,  Bedford-pl.,  u.t.  34 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  600 

Mile  End. — 9 and  9A,  Assembly  Passage,  area 

3,400  ft.,  f.  910 

Stepney.— 86,  Dempsey-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  r. 

34A *95 


Old  Ford. — 576  to  586  (even),  Old  Ford-rd.,  u.t.  66 

yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  189/.  2S 

Dalston.— 91  and  108,  Creenwood-rd.,  u.t.  53  yrs., 

g.r.  13/.,  r.  73/.  

By  J.  C.  Platt. 

Sydenham. — Perry-  Hill,  Perry  Villa,  u.t.  83  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.,  r.  27/.  6s 

Barnes.— 147.  Castelnau,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r. 

55^. - 

Shepherd's  Bush. — 70,  Richford-st.,  u.t.  75  yrs., 
g-r.  6/. 

Acton. — Brouncker-rd.,  f.g.r.  of  13/.,  reversion  in 

78  yrs 

By  G.  W.  Dixon  & Co. 

Sutton,  Surrey. — Christchurch-rd.,  Charleston, 

u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  10s.,  r.  90/.  

By  Stephen  Fortescue  & Sons. 
Shepherd's  Bush. — 4,  Carthew-villas,  u.t.  65  yTS., 

g.r.  6/.  

By  R.  King  & Son  (at  St.  Ives). 
Sutton,  Cambs. — Various  enclosures,  186  a.  2 r. 

28  p.,  f.  and  c 

Witcham,  Cambs.— Enclosures  of  land,  10  a.  o r. 

36  p.,  f 

November  1. — By  Boyton,  Pegram,  & 
Buckmaster. 

Fulham.— Strode-rd.,  f.g.r.  94/.,  reversion  in  77 


By  Arthur  Blackford. 

Upton  Pk.— 130,  Green-st.,  u.t.  95  yrs., g.r.  8/.  8s., 


By  PIillier  & Parker. 

| Notting  Hill.— 27,  St.  James’s-sq.,  u.t.  78I  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.  15s.  - 

By  Osborn  & Mercer. 

1 Belgravia. — 5,  Belgrave-sq.,  and  5,  BelgTave-mews 

North,  u.t.  244  yrs.,  g.r.  87/.  10s 

By  Richardson  & Barton. 

Clapham  Common. — West  Side,  West  House,  f., 
i e.r.  150/. 


35® 
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By  R.  Burr  & Sons. 

Hounslow.— 133  and  137,  High-st.,  u.t.  84  yrs., 

g r.  26/..  r.  115/. .61,640 

Wandsworth.— 2,  Baskerville-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.,  r.  55/. 270 

Balham.— 11  and  13,  Laitwood-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs., 

g.r.  1 7 7.,  e.r.  85/.  665 

By  Lound  & Howitt  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern  1. 

Kingston,  Surrey.—  Bloomfield-rd.,  The  Spring 
Grove  Hotel,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  r.  150/.,  with  good- 

wil1  6,660 

November  2. — By  Nott  & Cartwright. 
Tooting.— Defoe-rd.,  Morley  House  Stores, 

u.t  80  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  10s.,  r.  46/.  5o3 

70,  Kitherton-rd.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  15s.,  e.r. 

60/. 615 

Streatham.— 7 and  8,  Leigham-vale,  u.t.  87  yrs  , 

g.r.  13/.,  r.  80/.  845 

By  W.  W.  Read  & Co. 

Maida  Vale. — 53,  Blomfield-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.,  r.  50/.  250 

Old  Kent-rd.,  12  and  14,  Mawbey-st.,  u.t.  18  yrs., 

g.r.  61.  ios.,  r.  50/.  8s 34o 

By  F.  Warman. 

Ely,  Cambs. — Lynn-rd.,  five  freehold  cottages. . . . 360 

By  A.  Dowell  (at  Edinburgh). 

Loch  Awe,  Argyllshire. — The  Sonachan  Estate, 

10,000  a 20,000 

tV-  . November  3.— By  Francis  & Co. 

Ti  tttlejLambeth. — 106,  South  Lambeth-rd.,  u.t.  45 

yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  ios.,  r.  52/.  3go 

Clapham. — 13,  Caldervale-rd.,  u.t.  62  jts.,  g.r.  7/,, 

r.  36/.  3-0 

By  Mark  Liell  & Son. 

Maida  Vale.— 40,  Elgin-ter.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

Finsbury  Park.  -16,  Vaie-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.',  393 

n *80 

Broniley-by-Bow. — 2,  4,  6,  32  to  42  (even), 

Botolph-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  6s 1,385 

21,  23,  and  25,  Yattan-st.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r. 

**/'5S 66s 

38  and  40,  Spey-st.,  u.i.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  4s 

Contractions  sued  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
pound-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r. 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  ri 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c. 


BOURNEMOUTH.- 
boilers  at  Bournemout..  . 

Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor:  — 

Goddard,  Massey,  & Warner  11 


BOURNEMOUTH, 
for  the  Square  and  Piei 
of  Bournemouth.  M 
Surveyor:  — 


-For  the  supply  of  steel  masts  for  arc  lamps 
Approach.  Bournemouth,  for  the  Borough 
’.  F.  W.  Lacey,  Borough  Engineer  and 

J- 


3-ia.  metaL 
Each 

sn  & Co  , Ltd £030  . 

• Accepted  (lor  i in.  metal). 


Each. 
• •£245 


LEEDS, 
hay  Park:- 

Joseph  Oliver,  Leeds. 


•Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a rescue  house,  Rcund- 


CmDoIraufnTEM ejfecutjP"  °( [sewerage  works,  for  the 
lAhTA  worth  ^;„E>?LMaobey-  F'S  ' Town  Hail,  Leicester:- 


w.  & J.  Foster 

Tno.  Holme  

Johnson  & Langley 


Bentley  & Loch , 

T.  Philbiick,  Lei- 
I cester*  4.106  i: 


BRIDLINGTON  QUAY.- 
detached  villas.  Cardigan-road 
architect,  Bridlington  Quay  :— 
T.  Spink  £[,5 


BL'RTON-ON-TRENT. — Accepted  form 
:ieet,  for  Messrs.  Dukes  Bros.  Mr.  Thom«  arenu 

35.  High-street,  Burton-on-Trent.  Quantities  by  the  architect 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.— Accepted  for  new  shop-front  in  Statlon- 
reet.  lor  Mr.  B.  Abrahams.  Mr.  Thomas  Jenkins,  architect,  -ic. 
Iigh-streer.  Button-on-Trent.  Quantities  by  the  architect 
A.  Geary  (with  additions)  _ 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenbeart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I load  10/10/0  15/10/0 

Sequola,U.S.ft.cu.  1/9/0  2/3/0 

Ash,  Canada,  load  3/15/0  5/0/0 

Birch,  do 3/to'o  5/10/0 

Elm.  do 4/10/0  5/10/ 

Fit,  Dantslc,  See.,  a/rs/o  4/15/1 

Oak,  do — a/a/6  4/a/ 

Canada  4/2/6  6/c/o 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  yellow  ....  4/2/6  6/0/0 

Lath.  Dantsic, fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg. . 4/0/0 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c„  log 4/rS/o  6/5/0 

Odessa,  crown ... . 4/15/0  6/5/0 

Deals,  Finland 
and  & 1st  std  ioo  9/5/0  9hsl° 
Do.  4th  Sc  3rd..  9/5/0  9/15/0 

Do.  Riga 7/15/0  8/15/0 

•St.  Petersburg, 

Do.  2nd  yellow. 

Do.  v " 


r 1/5/0  13/15/0 
10/5/0  Il/tc/o 
9/S/o  n/5/0 
9/5/0  16/5/0 
10/5/0  17/ic/o 


Swedish  . 

White  Sea 
Canada,  Pine  1st  18/0/0  24/10/0 
Do. do.  and  ....  13/0/0  16/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  6/0/0  9/10/0 

Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  10/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 

and 7/0/0  8/10/0 

New  Brunswick  7/0/0  8/0/0 

Battens  all  kinds  5/0/0  16/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 la.  prep. 


9/9  *6/3 
C/S/3  0/12/3 
6/6  7/0 


Cedar,  Cuba,  ft. 

Honduras,  dec. 
tdalugany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican,  do.  do. 

T-obasco,  do.  do. 

Honduras,  do. 

Box.  Turkey,  ton  4/0/0  15/0/0 

'Rose.  Rio  7/0/0  14/0/0 

Bahia  - 6/00  ia/0/0 

“Sulfa  St-  Doming.  0/0/5  0/1/0 


IS  0/1/3 

hi  U 
* 6* 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/9  o/a/o 
Walnut,  Italian  . . 0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  a/9/4  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 6/0/0  6/5/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 
in  Wales  ......  5/15/0  5/17/6 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  Ingot  59/10/0  63,o'o 
Best  selected  . . 60/0/0  £0  15/0 
Sheets,  strong..  64/13/0  66/0/0 
r-c,  u-_  Sj/i6/j 


Chili  I 

YBLLOWM.L.  lb. 

L B a vt  — P 1 g 
Spanish  ....ton  13/13/0 
English  com. 

bands 13/15/0 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  . . 14/15/0 
Pipe 15/5  o 

ZINC—  English 


Sid 


CHEPSTOW.— For  the  rebuilding  of  the  "George  Ho 
Chepstow,  for  Councillor  R.  Hughes,  J.P.  Messrs.  Veall  & f 
architects:— 

Alfred  KicgS:  Sons £3.688  I John  Jenkins £ 

TK,  PkSJ?05*'1  3.499  I W.  H.  Ingieson 

Jclia  Phillips  3,450  I W.  Symonds  & Co 3,053 

HenrySmlth 3.  .75  Knox  & Wells,  Cardiff*  . . 

John  Linton 3,090  | • Accepted. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA. — For  the  erection  of  detached  villa,  for 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Briscoe.  Mr.  G.  Gardiner,  architect.  Clacton  :— 
r.  **«? £896  0 I Chambers  & Co £870 


Myall  & Ellfs.... 


[Architect's  estimate,  £865.] 


CLATTERBRIDGE  (Cheshire)  —For  additions,  &c.,  to  work- 
house,  for  the  Wirral  Union  Guardians  Mr  C.  O.  Francis,  archi- 
tect  5.  Richmond-streer,  Liverpool.  Quantities  by  architect  •— 

T- “>e,:s £589  o o|J.  Mills  £439  „ 6 

J.  Downham 572*8  o | J.  Hamilton 427  16  8 

I.  Lee  & Son  509  10  10  | McLachlan  Sc  Batkin. 

{V  Allen  447  *0  ° Birkenhead*  ....  423 

Delany  & Shanks 440  o o | • Accepted. 


CLATTERBRIDGE  (Cheshire).— For  proposed  additions  to 
administrative  block,  new  mortuary,  and  drainage  to  the  fever 
hospital,  Clatterbnage,  for  the  Wirral  Joint  Hospital  B>aid.  Mr. 
L.  u.  Francis,  architect,  Leamington-chambers.  Richmond-street, 
Liverpool :—  * 

I:  LeT&lon-;;;;;;^  18°  9|;DelBninl3haLoUr£''385  0 0 

Me  Lachlan  & Batkin  £39!  0 o|  BeblnStn.n^c^ep[ed  I,3°’  0 0 


, s8o 


0/0/0 


. ..  29/15/0  0/0/0 

0/0/0 


a: 


Billiton 


Vieille 

tagne 

Spelter  ... 

Tin— Straits 

Australian.  . 

English  Ingots..  84/0  o 85/0  o 
Banca  0/0/0 

c/0/0 

OILS.. 

..ton  16,17,6 
Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0 

Do.  Ceylon 24/10/0 

Palm,  Lagos  ei/15/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale  23/0/0 

Do.  Brown  21/10/0 

Cottonseed  ret  . . 15/0/0  16/0/0 

Oleine 17/0/0  18/0/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3  0/7/6 

Do.  Black  0/5/0  0/6/6 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrol  1/5/0  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/18/0  0/0/0 

urpendne  26115/0  0/0/0 


0/0/0 


0/0/0 

0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
■should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
(publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
£soa  unless  iu  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 


BIRKENHEAD.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions  to 
lArgyle  Billiard  Halls,  for  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Billiard 
Halls,  Limited.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cubboo,  architect,  Birken- 
head :— 

Geo.  Woods  & Son,  Bootle  £571  10 


BOURNEMOUTH.— For  the  supply  and  fixing  of  a steam  pump, 
donkey  pump,  and  suiface  condenser  for  the  Uurough  of  Bourne- 
mouth. Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey,  Borough  Engineer  aud  Surveyor  : — 
Goddard,  Massey,  & Warner,  for  compound  con- 
densing plant,  high  finish  . £1.027 

Goddard,  Massey,  & Warner,  simple  condensing 

engine* — — 

Worthington  Pumpir 

condensing  engine 

Worthington  Pumping  Engine  Company,  triple  expan- 
sion condensing  . . . . 

Pulsoiueter  Engineering  Company,  Limited,  compound 

condensing  engine  

Tangyes,  Limited,  simple  condensing 

* Accepted, 


DARWEN  (Lancs).- Frr  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan  Chuich. 
tsoitun-road,  exc  usive  of  pu'pit.  choir  s'alls.  reredjs.  heating,  ana 
‘iaiion  Mr  J.  B.  Thornley.  architect.  45,  Market-street 
'«**.  Quantities  by  the  architect:  — 


Lightbown  . . . 
R.  Shorrock... 


All  Trades. 

•■•£3.4**  7 6 I J.  Knowles  £2.990  o 

3.075  ° 0 | Whailey.  Darwen*. . 2,377  o 
rail  trades  except  plumbii  g and  glazu.g  a.,  d 
lighti.  g. 

Plumbing  and  Glazing. 

J.  R.  Knowles, 

Darwen  (accep  ted) . . £171 


Billiard^  HaSP  ^for” the"'?  *>tC<1  m'  al,Srations  t0  the  Empire 
“SUfJfL  .?■  the  Uincaslnre  and  Cheshire  Billiard  Halls 
Cubbon,  architect.  Birkenhead  :— 

£124  *0 


“•  “ssl***  ivjKs«i2a,  »*» 

Chandos  Cham- 


W.C.  Quantities  by' Messrs. 

bers.  Buckingham-* 

Haigh  dt  Co 

W.  Hall  

S.  Webster 

J.  Dill  worth  

G.  Woods  & Son... 


V . Barber  & ; 

, oiionii,  W.C.  :— 

£i9,co3  I J.  Henshaw  & Son 
’o'7'7  S’  Thornton  & Son  .. 
18,317  Brown  Sc  Blackhouse 
*7.423  J.  Paterson  & Son 
17.290  | Peter  Tyson  


1u-V0ND|«MM  ntUi'diDfr  “ Ro>'al  0ak'"  Offord-road, 

^CaS?_Deaf  & W'nd-. 

rillhv  X*  Cai  .i.a  1-  . ' 


Killby  & Gaylord 
Beer  & Gash 
Dearing  & be 


_ . Anley 

6.95°  I I.  Milroy  .... 
6.975  Sheffield  Bros. . 


r«L.?NP0Ii-~' F°r  the  erection  ofa  coroner's  court  at 

for  the  London  County  Council  •—  UfC  at  “at*(*IQBton, 


LONDON —For  the  erection  of  conveniences  - 


r.?T0f^DPN'~Fo,5r  the  erection  of  a new  bridge 
FxernHviPr0"  ?‘Ver  Lee'  wi,h  — 

r.l-  ®...Coramlttee  of  the  Carpentei 


Messrs.  Wigg,  (jlivi 


the  Hackney 
approaches,  for  the 
Road  Improvement. 


, live,  *.  ui,,,r~  1 , . improvement. 

Leman -street.  E..  and  y^Bedfoid-'J^w  ‘'w^C  “o  Vjrv8yor5' 
Messrs.  C.  Stanger  & Sen  :—  ’°  ' Qu‘**!itie>  by 

V A°dTms  * C° ^'3'36’  i f-  ° Minte'  Ao,. 

jackson*”^  • • • • • • • • • • • • » 

J.  Jackson  *0.354  Wdklnson  Bros  „ 


Eh; 

Limited.  Mr.  W.  Ernest 
E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A. 


t Nos  1 


HaSSl*”-  Saze11,  Wats°o.  & Viney.' 
Hazel),  architect,  23,  Moorpate  srre,-- 
Pauli,  6,  Quality <ourt,  Chilcery-llne? 

.£2.425  I Dove  Bros £2  r-c 

2.349  Mark  Patrick  Sc  Sor.*  . ..  2200 
3'-a7  I • Accepted. 


*—  *»  -tw. 


DARWEN  I Lancs.). — For  the 
street,  f ir  the  Industrial  Cj-opera 
Thornley,  architect,  Darwen  : — 

B.  Lloyd  & Sons  £4,320  I G.  LIghtbarre c 

£•  hhorrock 4,215  Lord,  Heaton.  & Maisdet.*  " 

T-  Whailey  4.125  I 'Accepted. 

[All  of  Darwen.] 


DERBY.— Accepted  for  alterations  to  No.  8,  St.  James's-street 
for  branch  bank,  for  the  Burton  Union  Bank,  Limited  Mr' 
Thomas  Jenkins,  architect,  35,  High-street.  Burton-on-Trent.' 
Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 

W.  Walkerdme 


DOUGLAS  (Isle  of  Man).— For  the  erection  of  new  !e-ture-hali 
class-rooms,  &c.,  for  Finch  Hill  Congregational  Church  Mi 
rchitect,  Birkenhead  : — 

.£2,500  0 I W.  Kelly £2111 

2.458  6 J.  H.  Sc  R.  Creer, 

2.407  o Douglas* 2 090 

a.  *53  *6  | 'Accepted. 


Cubbon. 
w.  GradweU  Sc  Co.  . 

W.  I.  Faragher 

R.  F.  Douglas  

J.  R.  Craine  


Post°ianeONMMsr°sr.  Wigg!  Obve^*' H ildMo^su Wldenlr'8'  of  Whit' 
street,  EC:—  SS  1 Mu£*so“.  surveyors,  8,  Leman 

Wm'shmmur'.' ° I iLav;!tle?  & Oldman  ....£765  < 


I.  Dolman  & Co.  . 

T.  Adams 

W.  Gladding  

J.  Chessum  Ji:  Sons 
Kirk  & Ranoali... 


s by  Messrs. , C.  Stange'r  S 

..£9.800  I Cliff  Ford  c 

• 9.563  J- Jackson -t'7'3 

••  7.733  I F.  G.  M inter.  

7.497  I Wilkinson  Bros 


LONDON — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Moon-passage,  Whitechapel,  E..  for  M«s!s  B 
Limited  Messrs.  Wigg.  Oliver.  & Hudson  ai 
veyors.  80,  Leman-street.  E.,  and  7.  Bedlord-row 
by  Messrs.  C.  Stanger  & Son  ■—  'o*. 

fiald 62 


Premises  In  Half 
■ Morns  & Sons, 
rchttects  and  sur- 
W.C.  Quantities 


A.  Eaton  & Co ^'ajl 

w.  Gladding  ....  S.8.8 

F.  C.  Mincer  5791 


FARNHAM—  For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  "Bush 
Hotel,"  Famham.  Mr.  Gilbert  Harr,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Waller.  23,  Glasshouse-street,  Piccadilly. 

Martin  Sc  Wells 2,320  I G.  Kemp  .. 

Crosby  &^Co  2.176  A.  J.  Figg.. 

149  I Tompsett  -V  Co  , Farnham* 
Accepted. 


Goddard  & Sons 


-...£2.C< 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  decorali  m 


SJSSfVJa^  s"iv=- 


FELIXSTOWE  —For  additions  to  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  Felixstowe.  Sir  Arthur  W.  Blomfield  Sc  Sons,  architects  •— 

T.  Shillitoe  & Son £3  647  I H.  I.  Linzell 

L Thompson  3,570  1.  Ward 

Win.  l’aimenter 3.io5  I D.  Drey  Sc  Soa  - VU- 

Cornish  & Gaymer  3.105  | F.  C.  Shuiman.. 


3.765 


Church  London-road.  Messrs.  Habershon  i-  FawcknerTO 
Ion«^iosreet'  NeWp0rJ-'  Quan titles  by  archifecu  ^ 

rei!* JC4.25S  o I Chas.  Lock r,  , 

ChrL 3.200  o jno.  Charles  

3.IS0  o I Geo.  Davies 

Jas.  Moore 3.100  0 I Spratt  Bros.  ?' 


W.  A.  Linton  

A.  S.  Morgan  & Co. 
E.  C.  Jordan 


. ....  Bros. 

Fk.  Baglow .'o'  “ 

Tom  Westacott,  New-  ' ° 

port  (accepted) 2iSs7 


; Engiue  Company,  compound 


HODDESDON.— Fcr  making  up  three  streets,  and  surface  water 
drainage  works  lor  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  Salkield, 
• '"-veyor : — 
£2,456  8 1 


Merridew  & Wort. 

T.  Adams 

G.  Bell  


s-road,  Hoddesdon.  Quantities  by  si 

■£-.9>3  3 4 I Bloomfield  ^ 

2,776  o o I Grounds  & Newton 

2.639*1  o | Clift  Fo.d 

2, ,534  10  7 I M.  S.  Kitteriogham, 

• 2.5*5  4 o | Cheshunt* 


NEWPORT  (Isle  of  Wight).— For  the  exnruhVn 

— the  Rural  District  Council CU^Mf  p Ase*era?e 
Newport,  I W.  ;_  r'  E'  A’ 

F.  Hayden  dt  Sons,  Sac- 

^499  o 


ks,  Fairlee.  1l. 

C.E.,  Upper  St.  James' 

S.  Dredge  £650 

G.  F.  Quinton  572  10  | down.Tw?' 

* Accepted. 


For  Road  Works  only. 


NORTON-UNDER-CANNOCK  (Stafii  AJ.  . 

schools.  Watltng. street.  f„r  the  Schccl  BoJd  ' M?  T a5dS°n*  ;<> 
architect.  tt2.  Darhogton-street  Wiiw.i. ....... ' ' ' ^ Heeming. 

architect  - * ‘ Wl-“,'!‘l>**Dpton.  Quantities  oy 

Craddock  £1.789  | Cave  .... 

hV«s  I'’1’  B'aJr-‘v  a Lloyd 

wStance ' ; : : : : ; ; : : ; ; ; ; ■ ■ ; , c,eS3wa'J-.Wa‘^H  wO0d* 

1 * Accepted. 


•■£l.2I& 
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PEEL  (Isle  of  Man).— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nation 
Schools,  for  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Clothwotkers,  Londo 
Mr  Thomas  W.  Cubbon.  architect.  Birkenhead  : — 

P.  F.  Douglas  ' I I"-  Crowe £>.823 

W.  Kelly 2, o'  ~ 

D.  Anderson 2,06 


PEEL  (Isle  of  Man).— For  the  erection  of  new  higher  grade  ant 
secondary  schools,  for  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cubbon,  architect.  Birkenhead  :— 

W.  Kellv  £7.040  0 o|D.  & E.  Anderson. 

Craine  & Radcliffe  $.128  7 0 Peel*  ... £5.65610  1 

F.  Crowe 5.750  0 o | • Accepted. 


PEN  LAN  (near  Cardigan).— Accepted  for  the  construction 
water  main.  &c  . for  Mrs.  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Levi  James. 
David  Morris,  surveyor.  Priory-terrace.  Cardigan  :— 

John  Evans,  Brynlifi.  near  Cardigan  £210 


REIGATE.— For  erecting  private  residence,  Reigate  Heath,  for 
Mr.  F.  C.  Scotter  :- 

W alter  Holt  & Sons  £6.633  o o 


SEDGLEY  —For  extensions  to  the  Upper  Gornal  Schools,  for 
the  Sedgley  School  Board.  Mr.  A.  RamselJ.  architect,  7,  Priory- 
street.  Dudley . _ ■ „ _ 

Speake  & Sons  ....£2,464  o o J.  Guest  & Sons  ....£2.0:0  .0  0 
F.  Lindsay  Jones  . . 2.283  o o J.  Gough.  Wolver- 

1.  H.  Whittaker  & hampton*  1.9S8  0 o 

Co.  2.070  o c I H.  Dorse  & Co.  . . ..  1,882  12  2 

• Accepted. 


SPILSBY.— For  the  erection  of  a drill  hall,  armoury.  &c.,  fc 
Captain  G B.  Walker.  Mr.  J.  E.  Butcher,  architect.  Spilshy  :— 

M.  Hatcliffe  £i.977  0 I Hunter  & Son  £".495 

J.  Crawshaw  1.703  ° W W,lker  . . . . .. . . . . 1.490  1 

H.  W.  Parker  & Son  . . 1.7C0  J.  Kune,  Candlesby*  . . 1.490 

J.  & T.  Turner 1.650  o | • Accepted. 


THORNHILL  (Yorksl.-For  the  erection  of  store  premises.  Lee 
Moor.  Messrs.  Hnltom  & Fox.  architects.  Westgate,  Dewsbury:— 

Masonry.—].  Plckersgill.  Street  Side,  Ossett  £424  0 

Joinery. — R.  Dixon.  Thornhill  Lees  29S  ' 

Plumbing. — J.  Sheply,  Dewsbury 59  o 

Slating. — T.  Brear  & Sons,  Dewsbury 4=  o 

Ironwork. — C Bailey  & Sons.  Dewsbury 84  5 

Plastering. — J.  Lockwood.  Dewsbury.............  8 10 

Painting.— N.  Ramsden,  Dewsbuty 19  >9 


WEDNESBURY.— For  the  erection  of  an  isolation  host 
Dangerfield-laoe,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  E.  Martin  b 
Borough  Engineer.  Wednesbury 

G.  Summerhill £>.552  J- J-  * Co;  'lef-'5 

T.  Mitson&Co 1.477  Ell  Hadley  & Sons.  Old 

W.  Harbrow : 1.410  | Hill.  Dudley* £ 


WILMSLOW.— Accepted  for  the  execution  of  road  works,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  S.  Cartwright,  surveyor 
Quantities  by  surveyor 

Dale,  Northwich  £5a5 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders 

Repairs  on  Schedule . on  running  Contracts. 

FINSBURY.— Group  4.  and  HACKNEY-Groups  2 and  3 

Finsbury—  Hackney—  Hackney- 
Group  4.  Group  2.  Group  3. 

F.  Britton +25  per  cent.  — — 

Gardner  & Hazell  -1-2)  per  cent.  +js  per  cent.  +25  Percent. 
F.  w.  Harris  ....  *4-12*  per  cent.  -,5Percent.  -22-percent. 

1.  Haydon  — *+12*  per  cent.  *+12;  per  cent. 

Marchant  & Hirst  +25  per  cent.  — — 

T.  Willson — +22*  per  cent.  +224  per  cent. 


GROVE-STREET.— Enlargement— Boys,  t32  ; girls.  13c  : infants. 


: total  416  : forming 
from  Grove-street.  removing  wall 
viding  new  fence 

J.  G.  Cowell  „.  . 

I.  N.  Try  ... 

E.  Lawrance 


SN0WSF1ELDS . -Enlargement— Boys.  82:  girls,  82  Infants. 
76  : total.  24'.  Providing  halls  for  all  departments  ; boys  and  girls. 

-,es  ; entrances  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants  : eloak-roems  and 

ies  for  all  departments,  drawing  class-room,  new  drainage 

supplementary  heating,  and  enclosing  and  tar  paving  the 

additional  land.  (The  gross  accommodation  of  the  enlargement  is— 
Boys.  girls.  11a:  inlants.  ::8  . total.  ; = - but  1 places  in  the 
boys'  department.  35  in  the  girls'  department,  and  s in  the  infants 

• nst'  uer.ee  of  providing  new  corridors) 

/ 16.701  T L.  Green  £>4.395 

15.38c  Edwards  & Medway 13.94^ 

15.578  ! l.atheyBros >3.937 

15..  -.  W.  Johnson  & Co..  Ltd.*  13.429 


department 

E.  TDggs 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs.... 

B.  E.  Nightingale 

E.  Lawrance  & Sons 
W.  Downs 


VALLANCE-STREET.  -Removing  three  iron  buddings  and 
appurtenances  from  Ennersdale-road  and  re-erecting  them  upon 

T.Cruwys £1.098  o 0 I Humphreys,  Ltd £900  o o 

I.  Mitson&Co 084  17  > T.  J.  Hawkins  & Co.  895  o o 

J.  & W.  T.  Hunter  775  0 o I W.  Harbrow*  875  o o 

* Accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Clerk  of  Works  " (It  is  the  business  of  the  architect  in  charge  of 
the  building  to  give  directions  in  such  a matter ; and  in  any  case 
no  one  could  give  an  opinion  without  seeing  the  window  and  the 
glass). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  Items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  Is  given  sublect 
to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written,  by  the  Editor,  who 
retains  the  right  to  reject  it  If  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the 
author  of  a proof  of  an  article  In  type  does  not  necessarily  Imply  Its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  llteraiy  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  tbe  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of 
Europe.  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand,  India,  China.  Ceylon, 
&c.  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 

FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  " THE 
BUH  PER  " No.  a6.  Catherine  street.  W.C.  , __  , 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (12  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  " The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  270. 


S:  Sons 


• ■£5>353  I Tohnson&  Co £4. >54 

••  4 575  Staines  & Son - 3.845 

' Bulled*  Co — 3,690 


4,389  I J.  & C.  Bowyer*  3.3! 

4.187  i 


C.B.N.  SNEWIN 

MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT 
No«.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 12,  18,  14,  16,  16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 

THU  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KIND80F  WOODB  IN  EVERY 
THICKNESS,  DRY,  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone,  No.  *74  Holborn.  Tele.  Addreea  " 8NKWTN  : London. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS, 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION, 


TEE  BATE  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd, 

BAT  H, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 

HAM  HILL  STONB. 
DOTJLTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(Incorporating  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  h Soa 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.). 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  SeyssH  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-iooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  AspbjltF 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co,  a 

SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4&  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane, E.C.  [Advt. 

QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 

O C/-V-KT  f 8,  PRINCES  STREET, 
METCHIM  & SON  , GT.GEORGEST.WESTMIN8TER 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLES," 
For  1899  will  be  ready  shortly.  [Advt. 

Ernest  MatHews  & Co. 

61,  St.  Mary  Aze,  E.C. 

SLATES,  SLABWORK, 
Enamelled  Slate, 
Marble, 

Permanent  Green  Slates. 

WORKS : 

Bow,  London,  E.  and 

Aberllefenny,  North  Wales, 

BRANCH  HOUSE: 

37,  Victoria-street,  Bristol. 

PILHMM&CO 

(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  2751  Avenue 
Registered  Trade  Mark, 

Polonceau  Asphalte. 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVIN 

SETSSEL  ASPHALTE; 


W.  DUFFY’S  PATENT 

IMMOVABLE  ACME 

WOOD  BLOCK  FLOORING. 

THE  PERFECT  FLOORING  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

Seven  Gold  Medals,  four  Silver,  two  Bronze  Medals,  and  Certificate  of  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britai*- 

Full  Particulars  and  Prices  on  application  to 

THE  acme  wood  FLOORING  COMPANY,  i-TD. 

Chief  Officei  and  Works*  Gainsborough  Road,  Victoria  Park,  Londen,  N.B. 
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Board  of  Trade  Report  on  Strikes. 


c^f2> 


HE  Labour  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  issued 
a Blue-book  contain- 
ing the  Report  of 
their  Chief  Labour 
Correspondent 
Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs in  1897.  It  is 
a judicial  document 
full  of  carefully  made  out  statistics,  dealing 
only  with  facts  and  avoiding,  as  such  a pub- 
lication should,  all  expressions  of  opinion. 
But  it  is  a valuable  record  of  the  extent  to 
which  strikes  have  interfered  with  labour 
during  last  year,  and  of  the  origin  and  results 
of  the  strikes. 

Under  the  heading  " Causes  of  Disputes 
it  is  shown  that  the  most  fertile  source  of 
dispute  is  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
labour.  But  while  the  proportionate  average 
of  such  cases  is  still  high,  the  tables  show  that 
5t  has  been  steadily  declining  during  the  last 
five  years.  In  1897,  out  of  230,267  workmen 
engaged  in  strikes,  106,293  struck  on  ques- 
tions of  wages,  making  46-2  per  cent,  of  the 
.vhole.  But  in  1896  the  percentage  of  wages 
strikes  was  58-3;  in  1895,  54-3;  in  1894, 
•4;  and  in  1893,  89’2.  Last  year  has 
Deen  a year  of  rising  wages,  and  in  ac- 
:ordance  with  this  it  is  to  be  noticed 
hat  out  of  the  number  engaged  in  wages 
strikes  69,968  were  striking  for  an  increase  of 
wages,  as  against  13,419  striking  to  resist  a 
lle’crease  of  wages.  The  remainder  of  the 
lumbers  engaged  in  this  branch  of  strikes, 
2,906,  struck  for  other  matters  in  regard  to 
jvages,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  specified, 
ut  the  large  proportion  striking  for  higher 
ages  shows  the  general  feeling  that  higher 
■ages  were  a probably  attainable  object, 
the  figures  in  this  table,  it  should  be  ob- 
erved,  are  for  all  trades. 

In  spite  of  the  tendency,  which  is  recog- 
ised  in  the  Report,  towards  rising  wages, 
does  not  appear  however  that  so  much 
Success  was  obtained  by  the  workpeople  as 
plight  have  been  .expected.  In  the  table 
living  the  results  of  strikes  for  all  trades,  it 
5 shown  that  out  of  the  106,293  persons  who 
(truck  on  questions  of  wages,  only  28,918 
f'btained  their  object ; 32,480  had  to  give 
|/ay  to  the  employers,  and  42,678  accepted 
1 compromises.”  The  case  of  the  remaining 


2,217  is  entered  as  “indefinite  or  unsettled.” 
But  when  we  come  to  the  table  in 
which  the  strikes  are  treated  cn  masse  and 
the  trades  divided,  the  column  devoted  to 
the  “ building  trades1'  gives  a very  different 
result  as  between  employers  and  employed. 
Here  we  find  that  out  of  the  total  of  strikes 
from  all  causes,  73-8  per  cent,  were  settled  in 
favour  of  the  workpeople,  and  only  12  9 in 
favour  of  the  employers  ; the  remaining  13  3 
being  entered  as  “ compromised.”  The 
statement,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a formidable 
proof  of  the  increasing  power  of  the 
employee,  though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  1897  was  a busy  year  in  the  building 
trades,  and  labour  consequently  in  more 
demand  than  usual. 

The  table  comparing  the  causes  of  dis- 
putes (all  trades)  is  instructive  in  some  other 
points.  The  proportion  of  disputes  as  to 
hours  of  labour  has  risen  enormously  during 
the  last  five  years,  especially  in  regard  to 
demands  for  decrease  of  hours.  In  1893, 
out  of  636,386  workpeople  engaged  in 
disputes,  only  1,191  were  striking  on  hours’ 
questions;  while  in  1897,  out  of  230,267 
engaged  in  disputes,  as  many  as  52,769  were 
concerned  with  hours  of  labour.  The  diffi- 
culties raised  as  to  the  employment  of 
particular  classes  of  persons  have  also  in- 
creased in  a very  considerable  ratio ; this 
class  of  disputes  affecting  7,310  persons  out 
of  636,386  in  1893,  and  19,529  out  of  230,267 
in  1897.  The  total  number  of  workpeople 
concerned  in  trade  disputes  has  however 
diminished  very  much  from  1893  to  1897, 
though  not  in  a regular  descending  scale,  the 
figures  standing  thus  : — 

Total  number 

concerned  in 


1893 

disputes. 
...  636,386 

1894 

...  324,245 

1895 

...  263,758 

1896 

...  198,687 

1897 

...  230,267 

As  to  the  means  by  which  strikes  or  dis- 
putes have  been  terminated,  it  is  noticeable 
that  arbitration  is  going  out  of  favour.  In 
1895  only  25  disputes  out  of  876  were  settled 
by  arbitration,  and  in  1897  only  14  out  of 
864.  Direct  arrangement  or  negotiation 
between  the  parties  to  the  dispute  has  been 
of  late  years  the  most  frequent  agency  of 
settlement,  and  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  ; 
498  out  of  876  disputes  having  been  settled 
by  this  means  in  1893,  and  624  out  of  864  in 


1897.  This  is  a satisfactory  indication,  as  it 
seems  to  imply  that  employers  and  employed 
are  learning  to  look  at  things  in  a greater 
spirit  of  forbearance,  and  to  be  more  ready 
to  listen  to  reason  and  to  one  another. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  Report  is 
occupied  by  brief  data  of  all  the  strikes  or 
disputes  in  which  not  less  than  ten  work- 
people were  involved,  or  which  were  not 
settled  in  a single  day,  divided  up  into 
trades,  and  with  columns  for  place,  occupa- 
tion of  strikers,  cause  or  object  of  the  strike, 
and  a brief  statement  of  the  result.  It  is  of 
some  interest  to  run  through  these  causes 
and  results  in  the  pages  devoted  to  .the 
building  trades.  From  the  concise  state- 
ments we  gather  nevertheless  some  indica- 
tion of  the  tone  and  temper  of  employers 
or  employed,  or  both  ; also  of  the  degree  of 
interference  with  an  employer’s  method  of 
carrying  on  his  business  which  the  unions 
now  have  in  their  power  and  make  use  of ; 
though  in  some  cases  it  seems  that  a firm 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  employers  has 
had  its  effect.  For  instance,  a strike 
of  plumbers  at  Preston  is  described  as 
(December  18 — April  30*)  "for  the  with- 
drawal of  a black  list  of  men  engaged  in 
previous  strikes  in  four  shops  on  a question 
of  painters  being  employed  on  glazing  work”; 
there  is  no  punctuation  and  the  meaning  is 
not  quite  clear,  but  the  result  is  “work 
resumed  on  understanding  that  painters 
should  have  an  equal  right  to  glazing  work  ; 
also  agreed  to  work  with  non-unionists.” 
The  last  very  unusual  item  shows  that  the 
workmen  were  hardly  the  gainers  in  the 
contest.  A somewhat  similar  result  followed 
on  a bricklayers’  strike  at  Colchester  (Sep- 
tember 24 — October  16)  arising  from  the 
objection  to  the  employment  of  a particular 
non-union  man,  the  firm  having  posted  a 
notice  that  no  distinction  should  be  made 
between  unionists  and  non-unionists  in  their 
employ.  The  result  in  this  case  was — 
places  partly  filled  by  non-union  men,  some 
union  men  resumed,  agreeing  to  work  with 
non-union  men.”  In  another  case  a little  lower 
down  in  the  list,  however,  a strike  among 
builders’  labourers  at  Ipswich  (June  24-25) 
owing  to  refusal  to  work  with  a non-unionist, 
we  find  recorded  “ man  joined  the  union;3’ 
a pretty  clear  case  of  pressure  put  on  a man 


* The  figures  in  brackets  represent  here  the  date  and 
length  of  duiation  of  the  strike.  The  first  dale  is  in  al 
cases  in  1897. 
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to  join,  as  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
the  strikers  being  thirty-three  in  number 
against  this  single  outlier.  In  the  case  of  a 
builders’  labourers’  strike  at  Leeds  (March  9- 
18)  arising  out  of  refusal  to  work  with  men 
who  were  not  members  of  the  union,  the 
result  is  “ employer  agreed  to  employ  union 
men.’’  In  a carpenters'  and  joiners’  strike  at 
Leeds  (May  24-26)  arising  out  of  refusal  to 
work  with  a non-unionist,  the  result  is  that 
“the  non-unionist  was  dismissed  after  a 
deputation  had  seen  the  employer.”  One 
cannot  congratulate  either  employer  or  work- 
men in  this  case.  A small  strike  at  Batley 
(July  3-27)  in  which  only  seven  men  (builders’ 
labourers)  were  engaged,  arose  out  of 
objection  to  employment  of  a non-union 
man  at  less  than  union  terms.  Here  both 
sides  seem  to  have  stuck  to  their  text,  the 
result  being,  “ men  obtained  employment 
elsewhere,  and  shop  was  closed  to  trade- 
unionists”;  at  least,  the  apparent  meaning 
is  that  the  employers  refused  to  admit  trades- 
unionists  for  the  future,  though,  like  some 
others  of  the  results,  it  is  somewhat  vaguely 
expressed,  and  might  mean  that  the  trades- 
union  men  were  forbidden  by  their  own  body 
to  seek  work  there.  In  the  case  of  a small 
strike  at  Carlton  (Notts)  of  bricklayers, 
stonemasons,  and  labourers,  ten  men  in 
all  (June  30 — July  3),  who  objected  to 
work  with  a non-union  slater,  the  result  is 
stated  as  “shop  blocked  to  union  men,” 
which  again  is  vague,  and  may  or  may 
not  mean  the  same  as  the  last  quoted  result. 
We  take  it,  however,  that  they  both  mean 
that  the  employers  would  have  no  more 
union  men  ; but  it  ought  to  have  been  put 
more  clearly.  The  same  result  (if  our  read- 
ing is  right)  followed  a small  strike,  of  one 
day’s  duration,  ol  thirteen  joiners  at  Great 
Neston  (January  13)  to  compel  two  non- 
unionists  to  join  the  union;  result — “trade 
unionists  replaced  ” by  other  men  ; which  is 
as  it  should  have  been.  In  other  cases  we 
find  clear  evidence  of  the  tyranny  of  trades- 
unionism  over  solitary  workers.  There  is  a 
strike  of  stonemasons  at  Leeds  (October  2- 
29)  to  compel  payment  by  a fellow-workman 
of  a fine  inflicted  for  working  overtime  con- 
trary to  general  rules ; result — “fine  paid  by  the 
man  complained  of.”  We  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  reading  these  things  as  if  they  were 
matters  of  course  ; yet  can  anything  be  more 
thoroughly  immoral  and  contemptible  than 
the  state  of  things  revealed  in  this  concise 
record  ? One  man,  who  ought  to  be  a free 
agent,  chooses  to  do  some  work  beyond 
working  hours  and  get  paid  for  it : sixteen 
men  leave  off  all  their  work  for  two  days, 
injuring  their  employer  and  their  own 
families,  in  order  that  pressure  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  one  man  to  pay  a 
fine  to  the  union  for  having  made  a free  use 
of  his  time,  and  been  more  industrious 
than  the  rest.  No  doubt  the  man  was 
pressed  by  the  employer,  who  probably 
told  him  he  had  better  pay  the  fine  than 
have  all  the  work  stopped ; but  such  a 
state  of  things  is  monstrous.  Again,  there  is 
a case  of  builders’  labourers  at  Leeds  (March 
9-18)  refusing  to  work  with  non-union  men  ; 
result — “employer  agreed  to  employ  union 
men.”  If  any  members  of  a society  in  any  of 
the  liberal  professions  made  use  of  such 
means  to  compel  or  induce  the  employment 
of  members  of  their  own  body,  every  one 
would  cry  shame  on  them,  and  they  would 
probably  be  ashamed  of  themselves ; but 
workpeople  may  employ  these  tactics  with 
impunity  and  self-laudation. 


The  majority  of  the  demands  for  increase 
of  wages  appear  to  have  been  successful ; 
but  there  are  important  exceptions.  At 
Halifax  twelve  carpenters  struck  for  an 
advance  in  wages  of  Per  hour  (July 
6-12),  but  the  result  is  “men  found  work 
elsewhere,  and  shop  closed  to  trade- 
unionists.”  At  Middlesborough  120  painters 
struck  for  an  advance  from  7 id.  toS^d.  an  hour, 
and  alteration  in  working  rules  (March  1 — 
July  3)  ; but  after  this  long  strike  we  read 
" work  resumed  on  previous  conditions.1’ 
Simularly  at  Pudsey,  where  eighty’  builders’ 
labourers  struck  for  uniform  rate  of  wages 
at  6d.  per  hour,  some  of  the  men  being 
paid  at  5id.  (May  3-15);  result — “work 
resumed  at  previous  rates.”  At  Scarborough 
too  bricklayers  struck  for  an  advance  from 
8d.  to  9d.  per  hour  (August  2 — March  19, 
1898),  but  after  this  long  waste  of  time  and 
loss  of  money,  “ at  a conference  convened 
by  the  Mayor  of  Scarborough  the  men 
accepted  Si-d.  per  hour,  previously  offered  by 
employers .”  Most  of  these  strikes,  it  will  be 
seen,  were  dead  loss  to  every  one  concerned. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  are  a 
small  minority  of  cases. 

The  strikes  arising  from  disputes  as  to  who 
should  execute  any  particular  class  of  work, 
or  how  and  where  it  should  be  done,  are 
pretty  numerous,  and  give  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  interference  which  employers  now 
have  to  expect  from  their  workpeople  in 
carrying  on  their  business  ; and  in  most  cases 
the  employers  seem  to  have  felt  compelled 
to  yield.  At  Leeds  thirty-five  carpenters 
struck  because  they  refused  to  fit  window 
casements  made  by  a firm  with  whom  the  trade 
was  in  dispute  (June  S-9).  Result — “ the 
employer  agreed  to  obtain  no  more  goods 
from  the  firm  in  question.”  This  seems 
rather  pusillanimous  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  who  apparently  gave  in  at  once ; 
but  what  a system  of  petty  tyranny  this  dis- 
closes! An  objection  to  tilers  laying  cement 
flooring  for  wood  blocks,  on  the  part  of 
six  plasterers  at  St.  Helens  (Sept.  20— 
Nov.  20)  has  more  appearance  of  reason  in  it, 
and  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  the 
claim  of  plasterers  to  do  the  work  was  ad- 
mitted. On  the  other  hand  the  strike  of 
fifteen  bricklayers  in  London  against  the 
employment  of  tilers  and  slaters  on  work 
alleged  to  belong  to  bricklayers  (January  18 — 
February  27)  ends  in  “ men  replaced.”  This 
was  probably  one  of  the  cases,  which  we 
know  are  not  infrequent,  of  bricklayers  per- 
sisting in  a claim  to  do  tiling  work  of  special 
delicacy  and  which  requires  special  hands. 
A strike  of  thirty  London  bricklayers  (March 
23-24)  against  the  employment  of  a man, 
not  a bricklayer,  to  cut  out  bricks  for  the 
insertion  cf  wood  blocks,  had  the  result  that 
“ work  was  resumed  unconditionally  by 
some  of  the  men  ; others  were  not  re- 
instated.” This  was  a piece  of  petty 
and  spiteful  interference . (since  there  is 
no  bricklaying  skill  required  in  cutting  out 
bricks)  which  the  men  seem  to  have  been 
unable  to  uphold.  Forty-eight  London 
bricklayers  struck  for  three  months  and  a 
half  (July  28 — Nov.  12)  against  tilers  being 
engaged  to  lay  Broseley  tiles  ; the  strike  was 
ended  by  an  agreement  that  bricklayers 
should  do  tiling  work  in  future.  The  tilers 
would  probably  have  done  it  better;  and 
this  custom  of  bricklayers  claiming  all  tiling 
work  is  one  which  ought  to  be  looked  into. 
A rather  exceptional  case  (apparently)  is  the 
strike  of  twenty-one  plasterers  of  London 
(in  November)  who  objected  to  bricklayers 


doing  wall  tiling.  The  result  is  thus  stated  : 

“ Bricklayers  agreed  that  tile  fixers  should 
do  the  work  on  this  particular  contract 
on  condition  that  they  should  do  the  work  at 
a job  under  the  same  employer  in  London.’1  It 
would  appear  from  this  that  the  plasterers 
struck  on  behalf  of  the  tilers ; the  only 
reason  one  can  imagine  is  that  they  found 
they  could  work  better  with  them,  or  that  a 
better  joint  job  would  be  made,  in  which 
they  were  probably  right.  The  sort  of  com- 
promise accepted  shows  (if  it  needed  to  be 
shown)  how  completely  apart  these  kind  of 
strikes  are  from  any  care  for  the  interests  of 
the  work  ; if  the  bricklayers  were  the  fittest 
workmen  to  do  it  in  one  place  they  were  the 
fittest  in  another  ; but  the  sole  object  vv jt$s  to 
get  what  they  could.  Several  strikes  agijlnst 
the  introduction  of  ready-dressed  stone  on 
the  work  were  successful.  Sixteen  stone- 
masons at  Merthyr  struck  on  this  plea 
(March  24 — April  3),  and  “ it  was  agreed 
that  dressed  stone  already  in  order  should  be 
fixed,  but  that  all  stone  subsequently  required 
should  be  dressed  on  the  site.”  Again,  we 
have  fifteen  stonemasons  at  Swansea  striking 
against  setting  stone  dressed  at  a quarry  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean  (October  30),  with  this 
extraordinary  result — “ employer  agreed  to 
have  stone  redressed,  paid  2/.  10s.  to  Stone- 
masons’ Society,  and  promised  for  the 
future  not  to  use  stone  dressed  at  the 
quarry.”  It  appears  to  have  been  actually 
demanded  that  he  should  make  work  for  the 
masons  on  the  spot  by  having  the  dressed 
stone  re-dressed.  This  case  is  really  little 
better  than  blackmailing.  Why  an  employer 
is  not  to  have  stone  dressed  at  the  quarry  if 
it  suits  his  plan  of  work  and  the  circum- 
stances better  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ; 
the  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  stonemasons  is 
that  some  work  is  done  by  other  men  which 
they  would  like  to  be  paid  for. 

Against  strikes  for  higher  wages  one  has 
nothing  to  say  as  far  as  their  object  is  con- 
cerned and  as  long  as  the  demands  are 
reasonable ; every  man  is  entitled  to  get  as 
much  as  he  can  for  his  labour ; and  the  fact 
that  in  so  many  cases  the  demands  have 
been  conceded  is  an  indication  that  they 
were  not  unreasonable,  though  it  may  be 
more  than  questioned  whether  a strike  is  the 
best  means  of  settling  such  a dispute.  The 
ugly  part  of  the  documents  before  us  lies  in 
the  disclosure  they  make  of  the  [petty  and 
selfish  jealousies  of  one  trade  against  another, 
and  the  vexatious  interference  of  workpeople 
with  the  conduct  of  a business,  not  with  the 
view  of  getting  work  better  done,  but  with 
the  mere  desire  to  oust  others  and  to  secure: 
advantages  for  themselves  in  a manner 
which,  if  it  were  practised  by  people  in, 
higher  ranks  of  life,  would  be  universally 
scorned  and  condemned. 


NEWARK  PRIORY,  SURREY. 

FEW  weeks  ago  two  letters 
appeared  in  these  columns*,  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Augustinian  Priory  of  Newark.) 
We  now  give  a ground  plan  of  the  remains, 
some  sketches,  and  some  additional  notes  on 
its  architectural  features. 

The  ruins  sta-nd  near  the  banks  of  the  i 
river  Wey,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  i 
village  of  Woking.  The  monastic  buildings  : 
have  been  totally  destroyed,  but  a consider- 
able fragment  of  the  church  still  stands, 
—i . 

Builder  September  24  and  October  1. 


including  three  bays  of  the  north  side  of  the 
(presbytery  and  two  on  the  south  side  ; the 
walls  of  the  choir  ; the  south  transept,  nearly 
•complete,  with  the  exception  of  its  roof ; the 
walls  of  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  north  tran- 
sept ; and  a portion  of  the  wall  of  the  south 
-aisle  of  the  nave.  To  the  south  of  the  tran- 
sept is  a fragment  of  wall  marking  the  junc- 
tion of  the  chapter  house  with  the  sacristy. 
The  walls  are  built  throughout  of  flint, 
with  an  admixture  of  tile  in  places.  The 
•dressings,  where  they  remain,  are  of  clunch, 
but  the  major  portion  has  been  removed, 
•and  what  remains  has  suffered  much  from 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Nevertheless, 
•one  or  two  details  remain,  showing  that 
although  the  main  lines  of  the  building  were 
severely  simple,  there  was  some  elaboration 
in  the  details  of  the  interior. 

The  nave,  when  perfect,  was  probably 
seven  bays  in  length.  The  easternmost 
bay  was  divided  from  the  rest  by  a screen, 
against  which  the  nave  altar  was  placed,  and 
formed  a small  retro-choir  approached  by 
doorways  in  the  side  screens.  One  of  these 
doorways  still  remains,  and  is  shown  in  the 
view  taken  from  the  south  (fig.  2).  The  screen 
walls  here  and  further  eastward  were  about 
10  ft.  in  height.  There  are  also  some  traces 
■of  one  of  the  two  doorways  that  flanked  the 
wave  altar  in  the  cross  wall,  and  the  probable 


arrangement  has  been  suggested  on  the 
ground  plan  (fig.  1).  The  remaining  two  bays 
of  the  choir  were  likewise  divided  from  the 
transept  by  stone  screen  walls,  and  above  on 
either  side  were  two  lofty  arches,  formerly 
deeply  moulded,  which  must  have  been  an 
imposing  feature  of  this  part  of  the  church, 
Against  these  screen  walls  the  stalls  were 
placed.  The  choir  was  45  ft.  long  and  24  ft. 
broad.  The  presbytery  was  of  three  bays, 
42  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  broad,  lighted  on  either 
side  by  single  lancets  in  each  bay,  and 
perhaps  by  a triplet  at  the  east  end.  A 
portion  of  the  return  wall  remains  at  the 
north-east  angle,  and  the  double  buttresses 
can  still  be  traced.  The  sills  of  the  side 
windows  were  kept  high  on  account  of  the 
lean-to  roofs  of  the  chapels  which  stood 
against  the  sides  of  the  presbytery  for  two 
bays  of  its  length.  Both  the  choir  and 
presbytery  were  vaulted,  and  at  the  north- 
east angle  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  latter 
the  caps  of  the  vaulting  shafts  remain  (figs. 
3 and  4).  The  arrangement  was  a group  of 
three  shafts,  the  centre  one  being  detached  ; 
perhaps  of  Purbeck  marble.  There  was  a 
simple  chamfered  plinth-mould  round  the 
inner  face  of  the  presbytery  wall,  and  this 
remains  fairly  perfect  except  where  the  bases 
of  the  vaulting  shafts  have  been  broken 
away.  A bolder  plinth  of  the  same  kind 


j remains  on  the  outer  faces  of  the  walls  in 
the  easternmost  bay.  This  plinth  was 
| returned  round  the  side  chapels. 

In  the  centre  bay  on  the  north  side  is  a 
I rough  opening  piercing  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  wall.  Overhead  can  be  seen  the 
traces  of  vaulting,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  a tomb  of  importance  originally 
stood  here.  The  division  of  choir  and  pres- 
bytery was  marked  by  an  arch  spanning  the 
church  iu  line  with  the  east  walls  of  the 
transepts,  and  a second  arch  crossed  the 
church  over  the  screen  dividing  the  choir 
from  the  nave.  Immediately  eastward  of 
the  first-named  arch  (which  was  carried 
apparently  on  corbels)  are  two  doorways, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  presbytery,  which 
formed  the  upper  entrances  to  the  choir, 
and  also  communicated  with  the  chapels 
flanking  the  presbytery.  The  chapels 
were,  when  perfect,  27  ft.  long  and  11  ftr 
broad.  They  had  barrel  vaults  nearly  semif  | 
circular  in  form,  and  were  covered  by  lean^-  1 
to  roofs.  Beyond  them,  approached  ^lso 
from  the  east  wall  of  the  transepts,  were 
smaller  chapels  about  12  ft.  long,  and  10  ft. 
broad  on  the  south  side,  and  13  ft.  by  11  ft;, 
on  the  north  side.  A curious  feature  here  is 
the  double  wall,  a space  of  about  18  in. 
being  left  between  them.  The  small  chapel 
of  the  south  transept  is,  judging  by  the 
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string-course  at  the  springing  ol  its  bairel- 
vault,  evidently  of  earlier  date  than  the 
corresponding  chapel  on  the  north,  if  it  is 
not  the  earliest  part  of  the  church  ; but  the 
arrangement  of  separate  outer  walls  dividing 
the  chapels  seems  to  have  been  the  same  on 
both  sides.  The  position  of  these  walls 
and  the  marks  of  the  chapel  roofs  against 
the  outer  wall  of  the  south  transept  are 


shown  on  the  ground  plan,  and  in  the  sketch 
of  the  exterior  of  the  south  transept  (fig.  5). 
On  the  inner  face  of  this  east  wall,  set  centrally 
between  the  two  pointed  arches  leading  to 
the  chapel,  are  the  remains  of  an  altar  and 
reredos.  The  altar  was  5 ft.  long  and  rather 
over  3 feet  high.  About  2 ft.  6 in.  above  this 
is  a recess  2 ft.  6 in.  square,  and  on  either 
side  of  this  are  traces  of  moulded  brackets  or 


corbels.  The  moulding — a very  delicate  one 
— remains  clearly  on  the  south  side.  Doubt- 
less there  was  a similar  arrangement  on  the 
north  transept.  The  south  transept  has  re- 
mains of  corbels  in  the  angles,  and  traces  of 
intermediate  ones.  These  probably  car- 
ried the  timbers  of  a wooden  roof,  as  it 
is  evident  that  the  transepts  were  net 
vaulted. 

The  chapels  already  described,  east  of  th® 
transepts,  both  had  barrel  vaults.  Those 
next  the  Presbytery  were  nearly  semi- 
circular, while  those  of  the  outer  and 
smaller  chapels  were  slightly  pointed. 
Traces  of  aumbries  and  piscinae  are  to  be 
found  in  several  places,  and  are  shown 
on  the  plan.  In  the  south  wall  of  the 
south  transept,  near  its  western  end,  anc?  a 
little  distance  above  the  ground  level,  is  the 
doorway  that  led  from  the  transept  to  the 
dortor,  and  on  the  outer  face  of  this  wall  are 
the  marks  of  the  dortor  roof.  South  of  the 
transept  was  a sacristy,  the  full  length  of  the 
width  of  the  transept,  and  12  ft.  wide.  The 
wall  at  its  south-east  angle  remains, 
showing  the  angle  of  the  Chapter  House, 
which  was  the  next  in  order  on  the  east) 
side  of  the  cloister.  In  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  sacristy  is  a small  recess.  Everything 
south  of  this  has  been  destroyed,  but  digging 
might  poss  bly  recover  the  lines  of  the 
foundations,  and  the  extent  of  the  cloister.. 
The  south  aisle  wall  of  the  nave  remains  for 
a length  of  35  ft.,  at  a distance  of  about 
23  ft.  from  its  junction  with  the  west  wall  of 
the  south  transept.  Against  the  transept  are 
the  weatherings  of  its  lean-to  roof.  The 
clearstory  of  the  nave  was  a single  lancet- 
There  was  no  triforium.  The  wall  of  the 
aisle  is  about  3 ft.  6 in.  in  breadth,  and  has. 
no  features  of  interest  in  itself,  but  it  shows, 
the  aisle  to  have  been,  n ft.  in  width.  A 
confused  mass  of  stone,  some  of  it  worked,, 
immediately  south  of  the  site  of  the  nave 
altar,  marks  the  eastern  respond  of  the 
(ritual)  nave  arcade.  The  arrangement  here, 
although  much  ruined,  might  be  found  by 
judicious  excavation. 

At  a distance  of  about  178  paces  due  west 
of  the  present  aisle  wall,  and  nearly  centra) 
with  the  church,  is  a considerable  length  of 
walling  composed  of  flint  and  dressed  stone. 
This  probably  marks  the  site  of  the  gate- 
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house.  The  wall  runs  north  and  south.  At 

a height  of  about  5 It.  6 in.  from  the  stream 
is  a chamfered  plinth,  and  above  this  the 
wall  in  places  remains  for  a height  of  2 ft. 
Its  length  is  at  present  about  32  ft.,  and  on 
its  west  side  is  a modern  bridge  about  10  ft. 
in  width.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  on 
the  site  of  the  original  approach,  and  on  its 
south  side  is  a stone  6 ft.  in  length  and  2 ft.  in 
breadth,  with  a cross  with  fleur  de  lys  termina- 
tion and  a simple  “ calvary  ” base.  The  stone 
is  slighted  coped  in  form,  and  is  very  roughly 
executed.  We  give  a measured  drawing  of 
this,  and  a plan  of  the  gatehouse  wall,  show- 
ing the  present  position  of  the  slab  (fig.  1). 
At  Newark  the  river  Wey  makes  a con- 
siderable bend,  and  at  a little  distance 
south-west  of  the  church  is  the  mill,  which 
no  doubt  stands  on  an  old  site.  The 
present  ruins  of  the  Priory  are  of  Early 
English  date,  with  the  exception  of  the 
smaller  chapel  of  the  south  transept,  which 
appears  to  be  rather  earlier. 


NOTES. 

Controversial  correspon- 
wS'Semt.  dence  in  the  Times  during  the 

past  week,  between  Lord  Farrer 
: and  an  anonymous  writer  who  signs  him- 
self “ Thames,’’  opens  up  a very  per- 
tinent question  as  to  whether  the  stream 
principally  relied  upon  to  supply  the  reser- 
voir of  the  London  County  Council’s  Welsh 
water  scheme  is  really  capable  in  times  of 
1 drought  of  yielding  much  water.  The 
anonymous  writer  says  that  the  stream 
has  recently  been  completely  dried  up 
for  a month.  But  Lord  Farrer  replies 
that  he  is  credibly  informed  that  that  state- 
ment is  absolutely  without  foundation.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  which  is  right. 
It  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  had 
Lord  Farrer  supplemented  his  observations 
by  giving  the  actual  flow  of  the  stream 
during  the  period  in  question  ; as  it  is,  all 
we  can  glean  is  that  he  has  been  informed, 
by  one  who  knows  the  district  well,  that 
the  stream  has  not  been  “ completely  dried 
up.”  1 his  is  not  very  re-assuring  when 
London  ratepayers  are  being  asked  to  support 
a scheme  that  will  cost  them  many  millions 
of  pounds.  We  do  not  suppose  that  either 
one  or  the  other  of  these  controversialists  are 
correct  in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  stream  for  water  - supply  purposes. 
The  impervious  strata,  relieved  only  by 
joints  from  which  the  stream  issues,  is 
not  calculated  from  a scientific  point 
qf  view  to  hold  much  water  in  reserve 
during  times  of  drought.  The  river  can  only 
hope  for  much  water  during  rainy  periods, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  question 
has  arisen.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  engineer  of  the  scheme 
has  not  suggested  that  the  water  is  to  be 
taken  direct  from  the  stream,  but  that  it  is 
to  be  stored  and  then  drawn  upon.  The 
capacity  of  the  storage  reservoir  is  the 
chief  point.  If  the  main  stream  has  really 
been  "dry  for  a month”  the  reservoir  will 
have  to  be  of  unprecedented  dimensions. 
With  past  experience  in  front  of  us  nobody' 
expects  a water-supply  engineer  to  be  much 
of  a mathematician.  The  same  correspon- 
dence deals  with  the  flow  of  the  Thames 
during  the  drought.  That  is  an  old  tale  ; all 
are  now  agreed  that  if  that  river  is  to  be 
chiefly  drawn  upon,  as  London  grows  large 
storage  reservoirs  must  be  made. 


The  Workman’s  When  this  Act  was  under 
Compensation  discussion  in  Parliament  we 
Act.  . , 

pointed  out  that  it  was  absurd 
to  limit  the  application  to  persons  who  were 
at  work  on  buildings  not  exceeding  30  ft. 
in  height.  This  limitation  was  unjust  to  a 
large  body  of  workmen,  and  was  based 
on  no  good  reason.  We  scarcely  ex- 
pected, however,  to  see  the  absurdity 
of  this  restriction  so  soon  illustrated. 
But  last  Saturday  a case  came  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal  which  involved 
this  point.  The  County  Court  judge 
had  decided  that  as  a workman  was 
injured  while  employed  on  a building  which, 
at  the  time,  did  not  exceed  30  ft.  above  the 
street  level,  the  employer  was  not  liable, 
although,  ultimately,  the  building  would 
exceed  that  height,  and  this  decision  was 
upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  We  have 
therefore  this  ludicrous  result,  that  when  a 
building  is  28  ft.  high,  A may  be  injured  and 
be  unable  to  recover  compensation ; and  that 
next  day,  when  the  building  is  32  ft.  high,  B 
may  be  injured  and  have  a good  right  of 
action.  The  statement  of  such  an  instance 
as  this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Act 
must,  in  respect  of  buildings,  be  amended. 

With  the  approach  of  winter 
NuisanTeke  the  subJect  of  fogs  has  again 

cropped  up.  Lord  Midleton 
a very  active  worker  in  regard  to  the  London 
smoke  nuisance,  calls  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance that  with  a north-east  wind  the  smoke 
now  travels  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
county  of  Surrey,  and  may  be^distinctly  traced 
for  twenty-five  miles  from  the  metropolis. 
We  do  not  call  into  question  the  extreme 
limit  to  which  the  smoke  may  travel,  but  we 
think  that  the  distance  mentioned  must  be 
very  exceptional.  « Shrubs  and  flowers 
which  twenty  years  ago  it  was  possible  to 
grow  at  Wimbledon  cannot  now  be  pre- 
served” from  this  smoke.  That  may  be 
correct  for  Wimbledon,  but  it  will  not  do 
for  " nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  of 
Surrey.”  Lord  Midleton  would  do  well 
to  confine  the  nuisance  to  the  area 
really  affected  by  it,  where  it  is  bad 
enough,  in  all  conscience.  He  asks  for 
a short  Act  making  it  necessary  for  every 
kitchen  chimney  henceforth  constructed  to 
be  so  fitted  as  to  consume  its  own  smoke. 
This,  he  thinks,  would  “ work  wonders.”  We 
doubt  it ; "henceforth”  is  not  strong  enough 
to  do  it,  if  we  are  to  have  any  immediate 
relief.  There  are  two  ways  of  curing  this 
abominable  nuisance,  caused  not  so  much 
by  the  factory  chimney,  which  has  been  much 
in  evidence  during  the  past  few  months, 
as  by  the  chimneys  of  private  houses. 
These  are  (1)  to  have  all  chimneys  now 
altered  so  that  they  shall  not  create 
smoke,  or  (2)  to  make  anthracite  the  only 
kind  of  coal  to  be  used.  In  either  case 
property  owners  would  be  heavily  taxed. 
For,  if  the  first  proposition  be  adopted, 
many  structural  alterations  would  be  neces- 
sary ; and  if  the  second,  then  nearly  all  the 
grates  and  fireplaces  as  at  present  made 
would  have  to  be  removed  to  make  way  for 
metal  capable  of  withstanding  the  great  heat 
produced  by  anthracite.  Of  the  two,  the 
latter  would,  perhaps,  be  the  more  sensible, 
but  even  the  London  County  Council,  upon 
whom  Lord  Midleton  calls  to  do  its  duty, 
would  quail  before  promoting  a Bill  of  such 
a far-reaching  character,  not  to  speak  of  the 
question  whether  there  is  anthracite  enough 
to  be  had. 


The  London  Tiie  case  of  Hobbs  and  Grover, 

BpSygw2“‘1VVhich  C3me  before  the  Court 

of  Appeal  last  week,  shows 
how  important  it  is  that  notice  in  regard  to 
party  walls,  under  Section  90  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  should  be  full  and  com- 
plete. By  that  section,  the  owner  of  a 
party  wall  shall  not  be  entitled  to  do  work 
upon  it  unless  at  least  two  months  before 
doing  such  work  he  has  served  a notice  on 
the  adjoining  owner  "stating  the  nature  and 
particulars  of  the  proposed  work.”  In  the 
case  in  question  the  Vacation  Judge,  though 
with  some  hesitation,  thought  the  notice 
given  by  the  defendant  sufficient.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  thought  the  notice  was  not 
sufficiently'  clear,  but  in  a true  businesslike 
way  intimated  its  defect,  and  so  the  case  was 
settled  by  consent.  But  that  fact  does  not 
make  it  less  important,  since  it  shows  the 
expense  and  trouble  which  may  be  caused 
unless  the  notice  gives  the  most  complete 
indication  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  done. 


Electric  Traction  ^HE  Committee  appointed  by 
Underground.  the  Board  °f  Trade  '°  deal  with 
the  question  of  ventilating  the 
Metropolitan  tunnels  reported  last  year  that 
the  best  solution  would  be  the  adoption  of 
electric  traction.  The  directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  Companies  have  decided  to  under- 
take an  important  experiment  on  electric 
traction  preparatory  to’  introducing  it  on 
their  lines.  An  electric  installation  will  be 
laid  down  between  Earl’s  Court  and  High- 
street,  Kensington,  which  will  be  able  to 
deal  with  trains  as  heavy  as  those  now 
running.  This  particular  section  of  the 
companies  lines  has  been  chosen  because 
on  it  occur  some  steep  gradients,  which  will 
put  the  new  system  to  a severe  test. 
The  present  steam  locomotive  traffic 
will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the 
experiment.  Between  the  rails  there 
will  be  two  parallel  conductors  from  which 
the  train  will  pick  up  current  as  it  goes ; 
when  the  electric  system  is  introduced  these 
will  be  permanently  available.  The  problem 
of  converting  the  present  steam  system  into 
an  electric  one  is  very  difficult,  as  in  the 
comparatively  short  circuit  there  are  twenty- 
seven  stations,  and  fourteen  circle  trains 
running  seven  on  each  line.  If  at  any  time 
three  or  four  trains  wanted  to  start  simul- 
taneously, there  would  be  an  enormous 
demand  for  power  from  the  central  station, 
which  would  need  to  have  a very  great 
capacity  to  meet  such  emergencies,  and 
hence  it  could  not  be  run  economically.  The 
experimental  work  for  this  important  trial— 
which,  we  understand,  is  being  done  by 
Messrs.  Siemens  Bros. — will  be  completed 
by  the  summer  of  next  year,  the  consulting 
engineer  being  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  with 
whom  is  associated  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  Engi- 
neer-in-Chief  and  Electrician  to  the  Pos 
Office. 


In  the  " Sanitary  Chronicles  of 
St ’streets.*16  tbe  Parish  of  Marylebone  ” for 
October  (drawn  up  we  presume 
by  the  Medical  Officer)  there  are  some  re- 
marks as  to  the  increase  of  the  practice  of 
laying  down  straw  in  the  streets  in  cases  of 
illness,  which  it  is  contended  should  only  be 
done  under  the  most  “ exceptionable  ” (sic) 
circumstances,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
done  where  there  is  a wood  pavement, 
which  is  not  a noisy  pavement.  It  is  com- 
<1 
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plained  that  straw  is  laid  down  more  fre-  j 
quently  in  the  Marylebone  thoroughfares 
than  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  a con-  j 
siderable  number  of  nursing  homes  or  private 
hospitals  having  sprung  up  in  that  dis- 
trict. It  is  suggested  that  definite 
powers  should  be  obtained  to  make  re- 1 
gulations  in  regard  to  laying  down 
straw  in  the  streets,  and  also  to  deal  j 
with  it  before  it  becomes  offensive.  The 
point  is  worth  consideration,  and  it  was  as  , 
well  to  draw  attention  to  it.  But  we  may 
observe  that  wood  pavement  can  hardly, 
after  all,  be  called  a noiseless  pavement, 
though  it  is  quieter  than  macadam  ; and  that 
there  are  cases  of  illness  in  which  absolute 
quiet  is  the  condition  for  any  chance  of 
recovery.  That  can  only  be  obtained  in 
many  cases  by  the  straw  in  the  street,  and  it 
would  be  rather  dangerous  to  give  officials 
power  to  interfere  or  cause  delay  in  what 
may  be  a matter  of  life  or  death.  Any 
regulations  or  by-laws  should  be  very  care- 
fully and  considerately  worded,  at  all  events. 


The  Worcester  Hop  Market 
^Market6 Hotel*  Improvements  Guardians  had  a 
Competition.  wrangie  on  Friday  last  week 
over  the  competition  designs  for  a new  Hop  , 
Market  Hotel,  which  ended  in  a very  j 
characteristic  manner.  Four  designs  were 
sent  in,  and  a professional  assessor 
had  been  appointed  (whose  name,  how- 
ever, is  not  given  in  the  report 
in  the  Worcestershire  Echo),  who  had 
selected  No.  3.  Certain  members  preferred 
and  spoke  in  favour  of  No.  1.  The  compe- 
tition was  limited  to  Worcester  architects, 
and  the  designs  were  sent  in  under  motto, 
but  it  was  casually  admitted  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  that  the  names  of  the  archi- 
tects were  all  known.  One  member  spoke 
strongly  in  favour  of  accepting  the  assessor’s 
award ; but  eventually  the  choice  was  put 
up  toballot,  quite  independent  ofany reference 


to  the  assessor,  with  the  result  that  No.  4 
was  selected.  This  affair  seems  to  have 
been  about  as  absolutely  mismanaged  as 
anything  could  be ; and  if,  as  we  must 
suppose,  the  assessor  has  been  paid  a fee  for 
his  opinion,  the  Guardians  have  thrown  that 
money  away. 

. The  Report  of  the  Birmingham 

Architeaural  Architectural  Association  gives 
Association.  a satisfactory  account  of  the 
last  Session,  though  there  is  a regret 
expressed  that  the  sketching  visits  were 
not  better  attended.  Some  sketches  made 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Cambridge  are 
however  published,  one  of  which  we  repro- 
duce ; it  is  admitted  that  on  this  occasion 
there  was  so  much  to  see  that  it  was  difficult 
to  find  time  for  sketching.  The  following 
interesting  papers  are  down  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Session,  which  commenced  when  the 
President  read  his  opening  address  on 
October  14  : — 

Nov.  25.— E.  Antony  Lees.—*  The  Elan  Valley 
Water  Scheme.' 

Dec.  9. — R.I.B.A.  Dinner  and  Reception. 

1899. 

Jan.  13.— John  Belcher,  F.R.I.B.A.— * Hampton 
Court ' (if  engagements  permit). 

„ 27.— Geo.  H.  Fellows  Prynne,  F.R.I.B.A.— 
‘ Ecclesiastical  Screen  Work.’ 

Feb.  10. — Beresford  Pite,  F.R.I.B.A. — ‘Ancient 
and  Modern  Buildings  in  Palestine.' 

„ 24.— H.  B.  CRESWELL. — ‘The  advantages  of 
being  an  Artist.' 

Mar.  10. — H.  T.  Buckland. — ‘ The  B. A. A.  Excursion 
to  Cambridge,’  with  Lantern  Slides  by 
John  Ward.” 

A new  departure  has  been  made  by  the  offer 
of  a studentship  prize  of  fifteen  guineas  “ for 
the  best  set  of  measured  drawings  and  a 
design  for  a subject  to  be  selected  by  the 
Council” — thus  combining  the  study  of  old 
design  with  the  invention  of  new.  We 
may  add  that  the  Birmingham  Architec- 
tural Association  are  also  engaged  in  col- 
lecting information  on  the  working  of  local 


By-laws,  with  a view  to  approaching  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  order  to  obtain 
a unification  of  the  Birmingham  building 
By-laws ; a reform  which  must  be  much 
needed  if,  as  we  understand,  a set  of  plans 
may  be  deposited  and  passed  as  in  accordance 
with  the  By-laws  in  one  district  which  would 
be  returned  as  quite  incompatible  with  the 
regulations  of  an  adjoining  district. 


In  1896  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
Puvisde y exhibited  in  a special  gallery 
Chavannes.  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  Salon 
an  important  collection  of  drawings  which 
had  served  as  studies  for  his  great  works. 
The  representatives  of  the  deceased  artist 
have  determined  to  distribute  these  draw- 
ings among  different  public  collections.  A 
considerable  number  will  go  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  Municipality  of  Paris  will 
receive  about  200  drawings  for  the  Muni- 
cipal Museum  which  will  be  organised, 
after  the  exhibition  of  1900,  in  the 
small  art  museum  on  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees.  These  drawings  are  studies  for 
the  decoration  of  the  ceiling  of  the  grand 
staircase  and  other  portions  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  The  towns  of  Amiens,  Lyons,  Lille, 
Marseilles,  Poitiers,  Rouen,  Toulouse,  and 
Macon,  will  receive  respectively  the  draw- 
ings which  were  made  as  studies  for  the 
pictures  executed  for  those  cities.  The  only 
condition  imposed  by  the  donors  who  have 
so  liberally  given  these  works  is  that  they 
shall  be  exhibited  without  delay  and  pre- 
served with  care.  This  condition  will  neces- 
sitate, as  far  as  the  Paris  municipality  is  con- 
cerned, the  arrangement  of  a special  room 
for  them  at  the  Galliera  Museum,  until  the 
Municipal  Art  Gallery  is  ready. 


It  is  a pity  the  exhibition  01 
ThExhibUionaph  Ideographs  at  South  Kensing- 
ton could  not  have  been  held 
in  a more  easily  accessible  place  than  the 
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rooms  at  the  further  end  of  the  long  range 
of  machinery  galleries  in  Exhibition-road  ; 
but  the  collection,  when  reached,  is  a large 
one,  numbering  about  2,250  examples, 
grouped  according  to  countries  in  the  hang- 
ing, though  there  is  no  grouping  in  the 
catalogue  and  no  arrangement  in  the  number- 
ing* A good  deal  of  the  collection  is  of 
historic  rather  than  artistic  interest.  It  is 
curious  to  see  again  the  fearful  polished-up 
reproductions  of  portraits  and  popular 
pictures  which  were  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  the  chief  uses  to  which  the  process 
was  put  in  this  country,  and  perhaps 
gratifying  to  reflect  how  far  we  have  got 
from  that  type  of  lithography  nowadays. 
But  the  real  interest  of  an  exhibition 
of  thffs  kind  consists  in  the  original 
works  ; and  here  the  French  have  things 
pretty  much  their  own  way,  the  highest 
interest  of  the  exhibition  certainly  lying  in 
the  works  of  Charlet,  Raffet  and  M.  Fantin- 
Latour.  The  two  former,  the  illustrators  of 
the  French  people  and  the  French  army  of 
the  early  decades  of  the  century,  attract  by 
their  vigorous  illustration  of  life  as  well 
as  by  their  handling  of  the  material; 
they  show  how  excellent  a medium  was 
lithography  for  free  illustrative  sketching  of 
a semi-satirical,  semi-pathetic  character ; 
Raffet  occasionally  rising  almost  to  the  sub- 
lime, as  in  his  remarkable  figure  of  Napoleon 
watching  the  effect  of  a cavalry  charge, 
under  the  title  “ L’ceil  du  Maitre,”  or  the 
draggled  grenadiers  marching  through 
“beastly  weather”  (“.Coquin  de  Temps”). 
.M.  Fantin-Latour  is  a purely  ideal  artist,  and 
his  imaginary  and  symbolical  subjects  are  as 
charming  in  conception  as  they  are  free  or 
powerful  in  execution.  Some  of  the  modern 
French  artists  seem  to  have  made  lithography 
the  medium  for  a good  many  weird  and  re- 
pellant  eccentricities  of  symbolic  design. 
The  Germans,  old  and  new,  for  the  most 
part  keep  the  steady  path  of  respectable 
copying  of  pictures.  The  modern  English 
works  come  next  to  the  French  in  variety 
and  originality.  Among  other  things  a screen 
°f  tout's  lithograph  sketches  of  architectural 
subjects  should  not  be  passed  over,  they  are 
so  admirably  illustrative  of  touch  in  litho- 
igraphy,  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  sub- 
fleet  ; Mr.  Whistler’s  scribbly  suggestions  are 
krery  weak  things  beside  these. 

j The  card  sent  to  us  for  the 

I “hibiSS  exhibition  of  works  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert  J.  Finn,  at  the  Modern 
Gallery,  175,  Bond-street,  conveyed  the  im- 
pression that  we  were  to  see  certain  archi- 
jtectufal  pictures  of  two  or  three  of  our 
cathedrals  — Winchester,  Canterbury,  and 
St.  David’s.  The  exhibition  however  is  a 
miscellaneous  one,  and  on  the  whole  the 
landscape  subjects  are  the  best  part  of  it. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  “Incoming  Tide, 
Barmouth”  (2);  “Harlech  Sands”  (io)^a 
very  powerful  effect;  “Dawn”  (42),  a 
picture  of  lazy  craft  showing  rather  faintly 
[in  the  misty  morning  light ; “ Harlech 

astle  from  St.  Davids’  Golf  Links  ” (46) ; 

A Kentish  Landscape,  Evening”  (45),  are 
admirable  landscape  studies.  The  architec- 
tural subjects  are  numerous  but  for  the  most 
part  treated  in  rather  an  uncertain  and 
indefinite  manner  in  regard  to  colour,  surface 
effect,  and  detail,  and  do  not  rank  very  high 
as  illustrations  of  architecture,  even  in  a 
pictorial  sense.  For  instance,  in  the  south- 
west view  of  Canterbury,  No.  61,  there  is 


little  difference  in  appearance  and  texture 
between  the  masonry  of  the  south  aisle  and 
that  of  the  central  tower,  whereas  in  reality 
they  stand  out  in  marked  contrast,  the  south 
aisle  having  been  mostly  refaced  in  a- recent 
period  (and  being  rather  poor  work  at 
the  best),  while  the  central  tower  has 
the  rugged  surface  of  a weatherbeaten 
and  unrestored  monument.  But  there 
are  two  notable  exceptions  to  this 
general  weakness  of  the  architectural 
work,  viz.,  the  view  of  the  north  transept 
with  the  central  tower  and  cloisters,  No.  58, 
where  the  rounded  surfaces  and  grey  tone  of 
the  mouldering  cloister  architecture  in  the 
foreground  are  powerfully  contrasted  with 
the  more  delicate  and  distant  [portions  of 
the  building;  and  the  drawing  of  the  same 
cloisters,  alone  and  from  another  point  of 
view  (60),  which  is  a really  fine  piece  of 
work  in  a broad  and  vigorous  style — so  much 
so  that  one  rather  wonders  that  an  artist 
who  could  paint  architecture  in  this  way 
should  have  been  content  with  the  rather 
tame  treatment  of  it  that  his  other  works 
of  this  class  exhibit. 


Exhibition  An  interesting  exhibition  of 
of M.  Fal^iiRre’s works  by  M.  Falguiere  has 
just  been  opened  in  the  large 
foyer  of  the  “ Nouveau  Cirque,”  Rue  St. 
Honors,  Paris.  It  is,  it  is  true,  only  an 
exhibition  of  studies,  and  the  general  public, 
who  are  accustomed  to  this  artist’s  highly 
finished  sculpture,  may  find  them  a little  too 
rough  for  its  taste.  But  for  artists  the 
exhibition  presents  the  greatest  interest, 
showing  as  it  does  the  first  thoughts  and  ideas 
of  the  sculptor  hastily  translated  into  form  in 
the  first  impulse  of  inspiration.  Among  the 
number  may  be  mentioned  a sketch  for  a 
monument  of  the  French  Revolution,  another 
for  a monument  to  Daudet,  a fine  bust  of 
Gambetta,  the  sketch  for  the  design  for  a 
crowning  group  for  the  Arc  de  l'Etoile,  and 
lastly  the  sketch  for  the  statue  of  Balzac, 
which  though  in  a very  rough  state,  promises 
a much  more  harmonious  and  decorative 
work  than  the  shapeless  mass  by  M.  Rodin. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS  : 

DOCUMENTARY  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  EVIDENCE. 

A MEETING  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  held  on  Monday  at  No.  9,  Con- 
duit-street, Regent-street,  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence, 
Vice-President,  occupying  the  chair,  when  a 
paper  on  “ The  Comparative  Value  of  Docu- 
mentary and  Architectural  Evidence  in  Estab- 
lishing the  Chronology  of  the  English  Cathe- 
drals.” was  read  by  Mr.  Francis  Bond,  M.A., 
F.G.S.,  an  Honorary  Associate  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Bond  opened  his  subject  by  a reference 
to  his  own  researches  at  Waltham  Abbey 
Church,  which  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  portion  of  the  work  was  of  the  early 
date  assigned  to  it  by  Professor  Freeman  and 
other  authorities — viz.,  the  eleventh  century  ; it 
had  nothing  in  common  with  either  English  or 
Norman  work  of  that  period.  Wells  Cathedral 
was  another  example  of  what  the  lecturer 
termed  archieological  aberration.  Some 
authorities  dated  the  nave  after  the  west  front, 
though  the  nave  was  far  more  archaic  in 
character  ; Professor  Willis  dated  the  west 
front  after  the  nave,  but  put  both  a whole 
generation  too  late.  Many  instances  of  similar 
error  might  be  cited,  pointing  to  some  flaw  in 
the  methods  of  research.  The  cause  was  to  be 
traced  to  the  wrong  estimate  of  the  compara- 
tive value  of  documentary  and  architectural 
evidence.  Documentary  evidence  consisted  of 
the  references,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  history  of 
the  building  in  annalists,  monastic  chroniclers, 
fabric  rolls,  registers,  wills,  Sec.  ; architectural 
evidence  was  to  be  sought  in  the  stones  and 
mortar.  Discussing  Professor  Willis’s  opinion 


in  favour  of  documentary  evidence,  the  lecturer 
observed  that  few  of  the  statements  as  to  build- 
ing operations  in  the  cathedrals  were  made  by 
contemporaries  ; frequently  the  authors  lived 
generations  or  even  centuries  later.  The  as- 
cription of  the  choir,  transepts,  and  nave  of 
Wells,  as  well  as  the  west  front,  to  Bishop 
Jocelin  was  based  on  a statement  of  Bishop 
Godwin,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  was  itself  based  on  an  anonymous  MS. 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Contemporary 
evidence  could  not  always  be  trusted.  Monastic 
and  mediaeval  chroniclers  had  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  sometimes  deliberately  misrepre- 
sented and  falsified  their  history — Matthew 
Paris’s  own  admission  was  a case  in  point. 
Any  good  work,  any  fine  building,  erected  by 
the  unpopular,  may  have  been  attributed  to 
the  popular  abbot  or  bishop.  In  this  connexion 
fhe  lecturer  referred  to  Bishop  Aquablanca's 
work  at  Hereford  Cathedral,  which  had 
been  ascribed  to  Bishop  Swinfield,  and  dis- 
proved the  statement  of  Swapham  and  Abbot 
John,  monastic  chroniclers  of  Peterborough, 
that  Abbot  Benedict  built  the  whole  nave  from 
the  central  tower  to  the  west  front.  The 
chroniclers  were  not  architects — their  language 
lacked  precision  and  definiteness  ; and  it  was 
dangerous  to  build  theories  on  their  curt  and 
nebulous  statements.  They  were  often  unin- 
tentionally misleading.  The  lecturer  referred 
to  a possible  instance  in  the  record  in  Simeon’s 
Continuator  of  Flambard's  work  at  Durham. 
Again,  the  chronicler's  statements  had  been 
applied  to  the  wrong  building — an  instance  at 
Ripon  Minster  was  cited.  There  were  huge 
gaps  in  the  chronicles  ; some  of  the  biggest 
works  were  not  mentioned  at  all.  It  did  not 
follow  because  there  was  no  record  of  work  by 
a particular  bishop  or  abbot  that  therefore  he  did 
nothing.  New  evidence  may  be  forthcoming 
and  the  prelate  who  had  been  credited  with  no 
work  might  turn  out  to  have  been  building 
busily  all  the  time.  As  examples  of  the  danger 
of  building  theories  on  negative  evidence,  the 
lecturer  showed  how  such  theories  had  been 
upset  in  the  cases  of  Wells  and  Worcester 
Cathedrals.  Dates  of  consecration  were  not 
always  of  value  ; there  were  dozens  of 
examples  which  had  no  reference  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a cathedral  or  of  any  important  part 
of  it.  Neither  was  it  safe  to  infer  that,  because 
services  commenced  in  a certain  year,  the 
building  or  any  particular  portion  of  it  was 
completed ; inferences  of  the  kind  were 
proved  incorrect  at  Durham  and  Peter- 
borough. The  evidence,  however,  of  con- 
temporary fabric  rolls,  charter  registers,  &c., 
was  of  the  utmost  value  if  it  could  be  prcperly 
read  and  understood.  But  the  Latin  of  those 
documents  was  not  easy  to  read  ; the 
abbreviations  had  proved  a fertile  source  of 
error.  MSS.  had  been  carelessly  copied  or 
carelessly  printed  ; in  some  cases  terms  had 
been  altogether  misunderstood.  Striking 
instances  of  error  from  one  or  other  of  these 
causes  were  referred  to  in  connexion  with 
Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  Hereford.  Examples 
were  further  quoted  showing  that  implicit 
confidence  could  not  always  be  placed  in 
mural  inscriptions.  Concerning  architectural 
evidence,  the  comparative  rather  than 
the  historical  method  of  investigation,  the 
lecturer  considered  that  nowadays  this  class  of 
evidence,  subject  to  certain  minor  reservations, 
might  safely  be  relied  on.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  progressive  tendencies  of  the 
monks  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
for  the  conservatism  of  those  of  the  thirteenth. 
The  monks  of  Peterborough  and  Norwich 
retained  their  Romanesque  minsters  almost 
unaltered  to  the  last.  The  canons  of  Lincoln, 
York,  Lichfield,  and  Exeter  swept  away  almost 
every  trace  of  Norman  work.  The  abbey 
church  of  St.  Germer,  near  Beauvais,  Oxford 
Cathedral,  and  Wimborne  Minster,  furnished 
further  examples  of  conservatism.  Builders  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  showed 
reverence  for  old  work,  and  refused  to  impair 
the  effect  of  good  old  design  ; but  they  put 
their  own  trade-mark  on  the  detail.  Various 
instances  were  given,  and  some  examples  of 
“architectural  forgery”  referred  to,  as  at 
Rochester,  Durham  Galilee,  and  notably  the 
gateway  of  College  Green,  Bristol,'  and 
the  Church  of  Ottery  St.  Mary— buildings 
deliberately  designed  in  the  spirit  of  a by- 
gone style.  The  detail,  however,  prevents  the 
student  misinterpreting  the  evidence  of 
the  architecture.  It  was  possible  to  be  misled 
by  the  precocity  and  cleverness  of  a mediaeval 
designer.  Here  and  there  a great  original 
genius  sprang  forth,  such  as  Suger’s  architect 
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at  St.  Denis,  who  gave  the  world  fully  de- 
veloped and  harmonised  Gothic  construction 
in  1140,  two  generations  before  the  choir  of 
Lincoln  Minster  was  produced.  St.  Urbain, 
Troyes,  represented  the  full  and  final  consum- 
mation of  Gothic  architecture,  which  was  not 
reached  elsewhere  for  more  than  a generation. 
Gloucester  Cathedral  afforded  another  instance 
of  precocious  genius.  In  conclusion,  the 
lecturer  expressed  his  conviction  as  to  the 
general  trustworthiness  of  architectural  evi- 
dence, and  quoted  in  support  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Barr  Ferree  and  the  late  Edmund  Sharpe. 
The  architectural  should  be  studied  before  the 
documentary  evidence,  and  if  the  former  con- 
flict with  the  latter,  then  the  latter  should  go 
to  the  wall. 

The  Chairman  said  that  before  they  dis- 
cussed the  lecture,  he  would  read  a letter  that 
had  been  received  from  the  Bishop  of  London, 
as  follows  “ I am  sorry  that  a previous 
engagement  will  prevent  me  from  attending 
the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects on  November  21.  I am  obliged  to  you 
for  sending  me  Mr.  Bond's  very  interesting 
paper.  Its  main  contention  is  that  documentary 
evidence  needs  criticism  in  every  case,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  internal  evidence  supplied  by 
architecture  is  one  element  in  this  criticism. 
The  strength  of  this  internal  evidence  grows 
by  the  continued  application  of  the  compara- 
tive method.  It  is  much  stronger  no\v  than  it 
was  thirty  years  ago.  But  I do  not  think  that 
its  results  destroy  the  credibility  of  documentary 
evidence,  but  only  teach  us  to  interpret  more 
accurately  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  and 
discriminate  between  an  exact  and  an  approxi- 
mate statement.” 

Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  remarked  that 
he,  although  not  an  architect,  had  had  the 
temerity  to  write  the  architectural  history  of 
one  cathedral  and  to  review  that  of  some 
other  churches,  for  his  own  benefit  and  in- 
struction. He  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as 
Mr.  Bond  in  criticising  what  some  of  their 
predecessors  had  done.  Professor  Willis,  it 
must  be  remembered,  published  his  Archi- 
tectural History  of  Canterbury — which  was 
distinctly  a monumental  work — in  1845,  and 
at  the  time  he  wrote  their  knowledge 
of  architectural  detail  was  not  so  perfect 
as  it  was  to-day.  Moreover,  in  the  intervening 
fifty  years  so  much  had  their  knowledge  im- 
proved that  they  were  able  to  stand  and  look 
over  Professor  Willis's  shoulders.  He,  for 
instance,  had  had  the  opportunity  of  going 
through  all  the  account  rolls  and  registers 
at  Canterbury,  and  when  he  told  them 
that  the  series  of  rolls  was  pretty  com- 
plete from  1207  to  the  Reformation,  and 
that  the  registers  covered  a similar  period, 
they  would  realise  that  there  was  a great 
deal  of  matter  which  was  absolutely  un- 
known to  Professor  Willis.  Touching  upon 
Mr.  Bond's  reference  to  Hereford,  he  remarked 
that  it  was  pointed  out  so  long  ago  as 
1871  by  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  that  the  north 
transept  of  Hereford  should  be  assigned  to 
Bishop  Aquablanca's  time  rather  than  Bishop 
Swinfield's  ; but  the  old,  old  story  still  went  on, 
like  those  of  low  side  windows  being  for 
confessions  or  lepers,  crosiers  being  crosses, 
and  drains,  subterranean  passages  uniting 
impossible  places.  When  once  these  things 
got  into  print  it  was  difficult  to  get  people 
back  to  the  right  view.  A few  days  ago  he  picked 
up  a new  book — quite  a monumental  work — and 
one  of  the  first  things  he  alighted  upon  was  the 
description  of  the  crosier  as  a cross,  and  a 
cross-legged  Knight  as  a crusader.  With 
regard  to  the  wrong  reference  to  parts  of 
buildings,  he  thought  they  should  deal  chari- 
tably with  their  predecessors,  because  they 
had  not  had  the  advantage  of  dealing 
with  cases  in  the  light  of  recent  investi- 
gations. Look  at  the  case  of  Winchester. 
Professor  Willis  quotes  an  entry  about  the 
beginning  and  finishing  of  a new  tower  in 
1200.  Professor  Willis  could  not  explain  the 
passage.  He  had  previously  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  west  front  was  flanked  by  two 
western  towers  ; but  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  the  shapes  were  very  unusual.  To  him 
(Mr.  Hope)  it  was  clear  that  the  entry  referred 
to  a single  western  tower,  and  no  other.  Mr. 
Bond  had  quoted  Wharton.  He  was  shockingly 
inaccurate,  and  there  was  a great  need  for 
revising  him  and  consulting  originals.  In  fact, 
unless  they  went  to  original  authorities,  they 
were  liable  to  fall  into  errors.  Mr.  Hope 
quoted  an  instance  of  the  importance  of  this. 
In  collating  a passage  relating  to  the  fourteenth 


century  works  at  Rochester,  he  found  it 
recorded  that  Bishop  Hamo  of  Hythe  went 
down  to  Battle  Abbey,  and  on  a certain  day  in 
1332  dedicated  seven  altars.  On  turning  to 
Wharton,  he  found  that  he  recorded  only  one 
item  in  1332  “ Many  other  things  followed 

which  were  done  by  the  Bishop  this  year,  too 
little  worthy  to  be  noticed.”  It  so  happened 
that  there  were  three  crypts  at  Battle  Abbey, 
and  if  they  examined  them  they  would  find 
them  undoubtedly  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  as  they  contained  altars  it  was  reasonable 
to  assume  that  in  the  new  work  of  the  church 
above  and  in  the  crypt  there  were  seven  altars. 
This  record  showed  that  the  church  had  been 
lengthened  eastward,  and  that  the  site  of  the 
high  altar,  which  marked  the  spot  where 
Harold  fell  in  1066,  must  be  looked  for  further 
west.  Touching  upon  architectural  forgeries, 
the  speaker  remarked  that  there  was  one  inter- 
esting point  in  connexion  with  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  Westminster  Abbey  cloister, 
where  in  the  fifteenth  century  a thirteenth 
century  capital  had  been  worked  out  of  the  same 
block  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  fifteenth  century 
one.  In  this  connexion,  too,  they  must  look  out 
for  the  re-use  of  old  material.  He  came  across 
an  interesting  instance  at  the  little  Church  of 
Catterick,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  where  an 
older  window  was  inserted  which  certainly 
could  not  have  been  built  at  the  time  the  work 
was  undertaken.  He  read  through  the  contract, 
and  nothing  appeared  in  it  relating  to  the  old 
window.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
builder  had  saved  the  window  from  the  old 
demolished  church,  and  reused  it  to  save 
money.  He  would  like  to  ask  them  whether 
the  time  had  not  arrived  when  they  should  have 
a new  Rickman,  and  a complete  revision  of  the 
architectural  history  of  all  our  great  churches  ? 
He  had  already  material  for  some — for  instance, 
Canterbury — and  others  were  no  doubt  pos- 
sessed of  ample  material  relating  to  other 
churches.  Durham  could  be  thoroughly  re- 
written, for  it  was  only  recently  that  the  whole 
account  of  the  rolls,  hitherto  inaccessible,  had 
been  gone  through  at  the  instance  of  the 
Surtees  Society.  Three  points  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  preparing  the  stories  of  these  great 
buildings.  First,  the  Mediaeval  mode  of  rebuild- 
ing ; secondly,  the  lengthening  of  churches 
for  shrines  and  lady  chapels  ; and,  thirdly,  the 
curtailment  of  building  work  owing  to  the 
Black  Death  in  1349. 

Mr.  Wm.  White  seconded  the  proposal.  He 
remarked  that  the  reasons  that  Mr.  Bond  had 
given  for  relying  on  architectural  evidence 
were  very  weighty.  In  all  the  difficulties 
which  had  occurred,  he  (the  speaker)  often 
found  that  the  antiquarians  would  depend  not 
only  upon  documentary  evidence,  whatever  it 
might  be,  but  they  rather  set  aside  and 
spurned  architectural  evidence  altogether. 
There  were  so  few,  comparatively,  of  anti- 
quarians who  had  enough  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture to  draw  deductions  which  should  be 
drawn  from  architectural  evidences.  He  would 
strongly  press,  as  the  lecturer  had,  the  value 
of  chronological  and  constructional  evidence. 
There  was  one  remarkable  instance  in  respect 
to  the  Galilee  at  Durham.  Documentary  and 
traditional  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that 
Bishop  Pudsey  built  it  as  a Lady  Chapel  ; but 
architectural  evidence  went  to  show  that  it  was 
built  as  a Court  of  Judicature  when  the  King 
went  to  the  Holy  Wars.  When  the  visitor 
came  out  of  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral  into 
the  Galilee  there  was  an  inscription  over  the 
doors  calling  attention  to  the  judgment — 1 the 
righteous  judgements  ” — which  should  be 
passed  in  that  place — the  Galilee.  He  did  not 
see  how  the  architectural  evidence  in  this 
instance,  including  the  remains  of  the  original 
Tribune,  could  be  got  over  in  any  way,  and  it 
proved  the  value  of  Mr.  Bond’s  plea  for  ap- 
pealing to  architectural  evidence.  And  the 
very  name  given  to  it  would  itself  indicate  its 
purpose,  an  outer  court — like  the  outer  court 
of  the  Gentiles  at  Jerusalem — accessible  to  all 
alike,  a civil  and  ecclesiastical  court,  in  which 
the  Judge  could  exercise  his  two-fold  authority, 
Episcopal  and  Royal.  There  were  several  in- 
stances in  which  documentary  evidence  caused 
people  to  be  misled  in  connexion  with  St. 
Albans.  This  was  particularly  so  in  connexion 
with  the  remnant  of  a fourteenth-century  corbel 
table,  the  originality  of  which  was  repudiated 
by  the  clerk  of  the  works,  who  appealed  to 
history. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  joined  in  thanking  Mr. 
Bond  for  his  highly  instructive  paper,  in  regard 
to  one  or  two  points  in  which  he  desired  to 
draw  attention.  He  (the  speaker)  was  entirely 


in  agreement  with  Mr.  Bond’s  general  conclu- 
sions, only  he  thought  they  ought  not  to  forget 
that,  after  all,  it  was  originally  from  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  we  got  the  bases  for 
following  the  history  of  architecture.  Just 
imagine  a man  of  another  planet  being  put 
down  before  the  Gothic  monuments  of  England 
and  told  to  work  out  their  history.  He  would 
make  out  that  round-arch  Gothic  came  before 
pointed-arch  ; he  might  arrive  at  the  succession 
of  the  various  styles  ; but  he  would  be  wholly 
dependent  upon  documentary  evidence  for 
dates.  He  only  wished  to  argue  in  favour 
of  giving  full  acknowledgment  to  the  value  of 
documentary  evidence  in  the  first  instance, 
though  afterwards,  as  Mr.  Bond  had  shown, 
there  were  cases  in  which  architectural 
evidence  was  very  much  more  valuable  than 
that  afforded  by  documents.  With  regard  to 
the  controversy  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bond,  con- 
cerning Waltham  Abbey,  he  had  studied  the 
available  evidence  in  connection  wif.l  the 
building,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  theory  that  Harold  built  the  nave  was 
absolutely  untenable.  Yet  there  was  no  doubt 
that  Harold  did  build  a church  at  Waltham  ; 
it  was  described  in  detail  ; and  the  argument 
of  Freeman  and  others  was  that  the  Normans 
would  never  have  pulled  it  down,  after  it  had 
stood  so  short  a time,  to  build  another  on  its 
site.  But  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they 
did  so,  and  that  showed  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
argue  from  our  ideas  of  what  was  probable  or 
improbable  in  such  cases. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Bond,  in  replying,  remarked,  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  Galilees,  that  they  were  un- 
doubtedly used  for  half  secular  and  half  eccle- 
siastical purposes.  As  to  Mr.  Hope’s  suggestions, 
it  was  quite  clear  that  — as,  for  instance,  at 
Canterbury — the  huge  inrush  of  pilgrims  was 
one  reason  for  enlargement. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  when  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson,  of  New  York, 
will  read  a paper  on  “ Fireproof  Construction 
in  America.” 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSO- 
CIATION : 

president's  address.* 

Since  I last  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
you  (which  seems  but  yesterday)  there  has  ap- 
peared in  one  of  our  professional  journals  an 
illustrated  article  on  the  architecture  of  this 
city.  In  my  address  last  year,  I took  the  oppor- 
tunity (it  being  the  Diamond  Jubilee  year)  to 
describe  some  of  the  buildings,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  architecture  in  Newcastle  during  her 
Majesty’s  reign,  and  I then  ventured  to  assert, 
that  the  architecture  of  this  city  was  of  as  high 
a quality  as  will  be  found  in  any  city  in 
England  (excluding,  of  course,  London,  which 
will  compare  with  no  place,  or  rather  no  place 
can  compare  with  it).  It  was  with  some 
feelings  of  satisfaction,  after  reading  the 
criticisms  in  the  journal  before  referred 
to,  that  I found  them  so  much  in  accord 
with  my  own.  I should  like  here  to 
pay,  on  behalf  of  our  present  and  past  mem- 
bers, a graceful  tribute  to  the  said  journal,  for 
its  fair  and  unbiassed  criticisms  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  Newcastle.  There  was  one  part  in 
this  criticism  which  was  not  very  palatable 
that  referring  to  the  domestic  architecture  ; but 
I think  we  must  admit  it,  with  some  exceptions. 
There  is,  however,  one  consolation,  that  it  is 
possibly  as  good  as  that  in  many  other 
cities. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a very  small  percentage 
of  domestic  buildings  are  the  work  of  architects. 
Those  of  our  friends  who  reside  in  detached 
residences,  and  who  do  employ  architects,  are 
generally  men  of  simple  or  quiet  tastes,  who 
allow  little  latitude  or  scope  for  design.  They 
generally  are  possessed  of  a cherished  ideal, 
a house  after  their  own  hearts,  often  one  like  a 
square  box,  with  hipped  roofs.  This  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  friends  towards  this 
modest  display  is  perhaps  better  so  than  the 
other  way.  It  may  be  called  a national  cha- 
racteristic. But  however  plain  or  simple  our 
friends  desire  that  a house  should  be  designed, 
or  whatever  cranks  they  may  have  in  their 
heads  either  as  to  the  plan  or  exterior  eftect,  it 
is  our  duty  as  architects  to  place  before  them 
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the  correct  course  to  be  followed,  and  whether 
the  house  be  simple  or  elaborate  the  design 
should  be  right,  and  the  plan  a model  of  use- 
fulness. 

The  journal  says  the  architects  of  Newcastle 
must  look  to  their  laurels  in  this  respect.  We 
have  done  fairly  well  in  other  walks  of  archi- 
tecture, but  in  this  we  are  not  up  to  the  mark. 
We  have  the  consolation,  as  I said  before,  of 
being  perhaps  as  good  as  our  neighbours,  but 
that  is  not  sufficient.  The  criticism  may  be  a 
fair  one,  and  the  stigma  must  be  wiped  out. 
The  British  public  always  grumble  at  the  cost 
of  works,  whether  public  or  private,  but  if  any 
really  fine  design  be  placed  before  them,  they 
are  quick  to  recognise  its  merits  (except 
members  of  a Government,  or  indeed  of  any 
elective  body),  and  rightly  applaud  its  author, 
and  will  gladly  face  the  extra  cost  rather  than 
a poor  design. 

Our  students  have  done  some  work  during 
the  pyjjt  session,  but  one  cannot  help  feeling, 
that  th'cre  is  with  our  students  as  with  those  in 
nearly  every  other  similar  Association,  a certain 
I lack  of  enthusiasm.  This  is  a matter  to  make 
us  all  think  seriously,  whether  the  plan  we 
follow  is  a good  plan.  The  whole  of  our 
effort  in  teaching  our  younger  students 
at  present  is  voluntary,  and  however  excellent 
in  theory  a voluntary  system  may  be,  yet  there 
is  no  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
results  are  not  satisfactory,  and  the  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  task  of  teaching  should, 
and  no  doubt  does,  devolve  upon  the  men  of 
most  experience  and  of  greatest  merit,  but  these 
men  are  generally  those  engaged  in  active 
practice,  whose  every  moment  is  bespoken, 
rendering  it  impossible  they  can  do  any  justice 
to  voluntary  teaching.  After  all,  it  very  much 
resolves  itself  into  a money  question  ; that  is, 
the  teachers  of  our  students,  or  demonstrators, 
or  whatever  we  may  term  them,  should  be 
remunerated  to  make  it  worth  their  while,  as 
in  other  professions  ; and  the  cost  involved  in 
this  remuneration  should  be  paid  by  the  re- 
cipients of  the  knowledge  ; and  what  is  more 
l important,  the  teachers  should  be  architects  in 
active  practice  ; the  information  must  not  be 
i taught  by  professional  crammers. 

Architecture  is  a living  art,  there  are  no  dry 
I bones  about  it  ; the  practice  of  architecture 
1 carries  with  it  the  implication  that  any  person 
practising  it  must  necessarily  be  quite  to  the 
j front  in  all  the  endless  wants  and  details  of  our 
busy  lives,  taking  advantage  of  and  working 
I into  use  the  innumerable  facts  that  science  is 
for  ever  disclosing  ; and,  last  but  not  least, 

| must  possess  an  enthusiastic  and  thorough 
; knowledge  of  what  we  may  safely  call  our  “ Old 
i Masters  ’’  and  their  works,  the  men  who  have 
! laid  down  the  foundation  of  our  art  from  that 
Egypt  of  which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much, 
down  through  all  the  centuries  to  our  own 
time,  building  up  in  stone  and  in  literature  a 
colossal  and  a glorious  art,  one  which  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  hand  down  unsullied, 
and  bettered  if  we  can,  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

It  is  on  considerations  of  this  nature  that  the 
littleness  of  our  teaching  becomes  apparent, 

! and  the  need  of  a better  system  being  inaugu- 
! rated.  The  system  of  pupilage  (as  in  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  in  the  building  trades)  has 
[undergone  great  changes  in  our  lifetime  ; our 
younger  students  have,  however,  all  the  greater 
need  for  information.  It  is  a well-known  fact 
that  one  man  in  every  ten  would  not  hesitate 
to  .attempt  to  teach  architecture,  so  much  is  it 
the. custom  of  every  man  to  consider  architec- 
ture an  a art  with  which  he  is  quite  conver- 
sant, and  therefore  to  attack  it  gaily  with  a 
light  heart.  He  lives  in  a house,  or  has  busi- 
ness premises,  and  therefore  knows  all  about 
it  ; but  take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  noone  who 
knows  so  much  of  architecture  as  your  archi- 
tect. He  spends  his  life  in  the  ’study  and 
performance  of  it,  he  is  in  touch  with  the 
innumerable  wants  of  the  times,  and  conversant 
with  the  record  of  past  centuries,  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded.  It  is  to  such  men  that  I 
would  hand  over  our  younger  students.  The 
manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  done  is  the  crux 
of  the  whole  subject.  The  voluntary  system 
has  been  tried,  and  with  no  particular  suc- 
cess ; there,  then,  only  remains  the  other, 
accompanied  by  the  financial  considera- 
tion. 

Our  Council  have  given  this  matter  some 
attention,  and  know  that  in  this  city  there  exists 
an  institution,  the  Durham  College  of  Science, 
where  very  many  subjects  of  a technical  nature, 
and  in  touch  with  architecture,  can  be  studied  ; 
and  a scheme  for  amalgamation  with  the  college 


in  regard  to  these  subjects  is  at  present  under 
consideration  by  our  Council.  But  after  the 
study  and  mastery  of  technical  subjects,  there 
remains  that  immense  field  of  true  architecture, 
embracing  the  absolutely  useful  in  every  day 
life,  and  the  absolutely  immeasurable  field  of 
imagination,  or  what  is  more  generally  termed 
the  fine  art  of  design,  a quality  beyond  the 
range  of  examinations.  I think  we  may  leave 
the  matter  for  the  present  with  our  Council, 
who  will  safeguard  our  younger  friends,  and 
trust  that  the  scheme  of  amalgamation  with  the 
college,  and  also  with  the  Institute  (who,  I 
believe,  have  a plan  in  embryo  to  work  in  con- 
junction with  allied  societies,  not  possibly  so 
much  in  technical  subjects  as  with  the  litera- 
ture and  history  of  architecture),  will  have  the 
effect  of  putting  our  students  upon  a sound 
footing.  But  all  this  points  distinctly  to  some 
greater  scheme  looming  in  the  future— a future, 

I imagine,  not  far  distant. 

I should  now  like  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
subjects  relating  to  our  general  practice.  I 
believe  we  all  find — and  every  day  accentuates 
the  position — that  the  inspection  of  our  works 
becomes  more  onerous,  owing  to  circumstances 
we  need  not  stop  to  examine  here,  and  the 
employment  of  clerks  of  works  has  become  a 
necessity  to  meet  the  varying  changes  of  prac- 
tice. But  the  admittance  of  a clerk  of  the 
works  is  not  always  a blessing,  and  frequently 
brings  uncalled  for  responsibilities  upon  us, 
who  have  already  many  to  bear.  The  up- 
rising of  so  many  local  and  money-spending 
authorities,  who  so  frequently  appoint  their 
own  clerk  of  the  works,  calls  for  some  decided 
course  of  action  from  our  side.  Men  appointed 
in  this  way  are  frequently  so  appointed  on 
political  or  other  questionable  grounds,  work- 
ing very  often  in  a spirit  antagonistic  to 
the  architect,  rendering  his  position  well- 
nigh  untenable.  We  all  know,  from 
long  experience,  that  our  best  designed 
schemes  may  be  absolutely  wrecked  in  the 
performance  by  the  carelessness  or  ignorance 
of  an  inspector.  There  is  no  need  why  any 
more  responsibility  should  be  put  upon  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  by  the  faults  of  others. 
Therefore,  the  clear  course  is  apparent  ; that 
is,  the  architect  must  appoint  the  clerk  of 
works  as  recommended  by  the  Institute, 
selecting  a man  who  from  his  own  knowledge 
is  fully  qualified  to  superintend  the  work.  I 
think  it  prudent  that  the  clerk  of  works  should 
in  the  first  instance  be  paid  by  the  architect, 
who  in  due  course  is  repaid  by  his  client.  I 
have  never  known  a work  suffer  when  worked 
on  this  system,  but  have  known  deplorable 
results  follow  the  other  course. 

It  will,  I have  no  doubt,  be  well  within  the 
knowledge  of  members  that  there  is  a greatly 
increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  City 
Engineer  in  respect  of  the  deposit  of  plans  and 
the  carrying  out  of  buildings.  No  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  City  Engineer  for  his  efforts  to 
obtain  accuracy  ; it  is  a quality  much  wanted, 
but  this,  like  many  other  things,  goes  to  make 
work  more  costly.  Where  we  do  really  find  a 
fault  is  in  the  Town  Improvement  Committee 
taking  such  an  extended  time  in  approving  or 
disapproving  plans.  I wish  here  to  make  a 
strong  protest,  on  behalf,  not  only  of  our 
members,  but  of  the  public  generally,  against 
the  long  interval  of  time  that  is  lost  in  the 
Committee  meeting  for  the  consideration  of 
plans  at  intervals  of  fourteen  days,  causing,  in 
many  cases,  considerable  financial  loss  to 
owners  of  property,  and  would  respectfully  ask 
the  Committee  to  fall  in  more  with  the  wants  of 
the  times,  and  place  their  meetings  at  lesser 
intervals.  I remember  some  years  ago,  when 
I happened  to  act  as  your  secretary,  the  same 
question  arose,  and  information  was  obtained 
from  all  the  chief  cities  of  England  and 
Scotland,  as  to  the  usual  practice  in  these 
matters,  when  it  transpired  that  in  many  of 
the  larger  cities  there  were  much  greater 
facilities  for  dealing  punctually  with  deposited 
plans  than  appear  to  exist  in  Newcastle.  This 
was  communicated  to  our  town  improvement 
committee,  but  no  good  resulted.  Let  us  hope 
they  will  no  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  public 
business,  but  take  a more  enlightened  view  of 
the  situation.  There  is  not  time  in  the  present 
rush  of  business  to  wait  a fortnight  for  a 
decision  as  to  whether  a plan  is  approved  or  is 
not  approved.  The  public  want  their  work 
done  quickly,  and  in  some  instances,  where 
alterations  occur  in  the  progress  of  building,  to 
wait  a fortnight  frequently  means  stopping  the 
work  altogether  for  that  period,  to  the  manifest 
loss  of  the  owner. 

There  is  a general  feeling  that  we  are 


becoming  very  much  over-governed  in  muni- 
cipal matters  ; powers  are  now  being  sought 
which  will  still  further  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  public  in  building,  the  strangest 
part  of  it  being  that  the  public  have  never 
asked  particularly  to  have  their  liberty  cur- 
tailed in  this  way  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  nine- 
tenths  of  these  new  powers  are  “fads”  emanat- 
ing from  the  mind  of  some  of  our  City 
Councillors,  and  generally  for  notoriety  or 
elective  purposes.  This  may  be  plain  language, 
but  speaking  for  architecture  we  shall  find  pre- 
sently serious  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of 
free  design,  and  the  architecture  of  our  streets 
reduced  by  these  by-laws  to  a "ditch-water  ” 
level.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  pictu- 
resque quality  of  our  streets  depends  entirely 
on  diversity  in  design — upon  one  building  dif- 
fering from  the  other  in  height,  width,  dispo- 
sition of  eaves  or  gables,  projections  or 
recesses,  or  the  like.  Some  there  may  be 
found  who  advocate  a design  in  street 
architecture  of  the  “ Gower-street  ” type,  but 
let  us  hope  they  are  few  ; or,  to  fly  at 
higher  game,  some  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  of 
the  Baron  Haussmann  period,  which  although 
more  grandiose  than  the  former,  are  equally 
unsatisfactory  in  their  final  effect.  The  quality 
of  street  architecture  marks  the  history  of  the 
times,  and  records  the  sentiments  of  the 
people.  We  all  know  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Haussmann  buildings  were  erected, 
and  we  all  know  scores  of  cities  where  other 
circumstances  existed,  where  a free  people 
have  given  free  scope  to  their  qualities  in 
design,  imprinting  upon  their  buildings  a 
strong  individuality,  rendering  their  cities 
interesting  at  every  turn  we  take.  I should 
be  the  last  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  by-laws 
for  the  regulation  of  some  building  matters,  but 
let  these  matters  be  confined  to  health 
measures  and  the  like  ; let  us  have  liberty  in 
design.  One  is  tempted  into  making  these 
remarks  by  a suggestion  emanating  lately  from 
our  Town  Improvement  Committee,  and  there 
is  the  draft  for  a further  bill  now  lying  at  the 
Town  Hall,  which  should  have  the  careful 
attention  of  every  citizen. 

While  on  building  matters,  we  may  say  a 
word  or  two  on  a special  kind  of  building  very 
much  talked  of  nowadays,  and  much  needed, 
one  popularly  called  a “fireproof”  building; 
but,  as  a fireproof  building  has  never  yet  been 
built,  it  is  more  correct  to  say  a “ fire-resisting  ” 
building,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  iron  or 
steel  safes  have  changed  their  names  of  late.  I 
do  not  purpose  here  to  read  an  essay  on  fire- 
resisting  buildings,  but  merely  to  call  attention 
to  their  increasing  importance.  This  is  a class 
of  building  needing  all  the  skill  of  skilful  men 
to  devise,  needing  all  our  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  investigation  to  enable  us  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  times  ; it  is  what  may  be  called 
the  “ modern  building.”  Business,  as  we  all 
know,  moves  quicker  year  by  year,  and  the 
hazards  increase.  To  have  a large  and 
valuable  building,  filled  wiih  equally  valu- 
able stock,  burned  down  about  our  heads, 
is  too  serious  an  interference  with  busi- 
ness to  be  lightly  endured.  There  is  often 
too  much  theory  in  the  design  of  fire 
resisting  buildings.  Fire  is  a terrible  master  ; 
but  in  it  Nature  will  have  her  way.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  use  romancing  in  matters  of  construc- 
tion. It  is  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  all 
important  or  business  premises,  especially 
those  abutting  on  public  thoroughfares,  should 
be  reasonably  fire-resisting,  yet  we  frequently 
find  them  supported  on  the  ground  floor 
entirely  on  cast-iron  columns  or  steel  stan- 
cheons.  The  effect  of  this,  in  the  event  of  a 
fire,  is  for  the  whole  building  to  collapse  like  a 
pack  of  cards.  It  may  be  said  architects  are  to 
blame  for  this,  but  it  is  not  so.  From  what  I 
know  of  architects,  I do  not  think  there  is  one 
who,  in  designing  a building,  would,  on  his 
own  intuitive  knowledge  of  design,  ever  pro- 
duce a building  standing  apparently  on  plate 
glass.  This  iron  and  plate  glass  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  times,  one  of  the  phases  in  the 
history  of  architecture  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  busy  City  man,  in  his  instructions  to 
his  architect,  insists  on  having  “ All  Window,” 
and  he  has  to  have  it.  Therefore,  that  material 
which  will  bear  the  greatest  load  on  the 
smallest  section  must  be  used  for  supports,  and 
for  the  rest  glass,  for  which  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute. But  unfortunately,  both  these  sub- 
stances are  dangerous  under  fire.  Here,  how- 
ever, is  where  the  skill  of  the  architect  must 
come  in,  and  here  we  must  rely  on  our  actual 
experience  in  fires,  noting  the  effect  on  building 
materials,  and  on  well-conducted  and  authentic 
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experiments.  I think  further,  that  at  this  time 
it  is  peculiarly  opportune  to  refer  to  fire-resist- 
ing buildings,  for  our  methods  of  construction 
are  altering  every  day,  and  if  they  are  so 
altering  they  may  as  well  alter  in  the  direction 
of  safety.  Science  has  yet  a large  field  before 
it ; there  are  already  many  materials  in  the 
market  of  which  we  can  take  advantage  in 
constructing  fire-resisting  buildings,  but  more 
efficacious  ones  are  needed. 

Every  one  who  has  noted  the  great  change 
that  has  come  over  building  material  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  over  the  wants  of 
the  general  public,  cannot,  I believe,  help 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  sooner  or  later, 
some  of  our  well-known  and  much-used  mate- 
rials, such,  for  instance,  as  wood  and  common 
lime  plastering,  will  become  more  scarce,  and 
may  to  a great  extent  drop  out  altogether. 
Already  other  materials  are  taking  their  place. 
Wood  has  two  great  faults  (though  1 am  bound 
to  say  it  has  many  virtues)  : it  is  highly  inflam- 
mable, and  it  is  highly  susceptible  to  wet  and 
heat.  Schemes  have  been  tried  with  a view  to 
render  wood  less  inflammable,  but  before  we 
can  consider  our  buildings  fire-resisting,  much 
more  must  be  done  in  that  direction — that  is  to 
say  if  wood  is  used.  I alluded  earlier  in  this 
address  to  the  “ rush  of  business,"  and  it  is 
here  where  wood  fails  us.  Our  clients  will  not 
wait ; they  must  have  their  buildings  finished 
quickly,  and  expect  them  to  be  quite  dry  in  no 
time,  forgetting  that  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  built  are  largely  mixed  with  water. 
If  we  were  like  the  ship-builders,  we  could  rivet 
iron  plates  together,  and  there  you  are  finished, 
and  as  dry  as  ever  it  will  be  ; but  we  have  not 
quite  come  to  that.  The  wood  fittings  are  fixed 
while  the  building  is  reeking  with  moisture, 
and  when,  having  had  time  to  imbibe  a quan- 
tity of  this  moisture,  which  expands  the  fibres 
of  the  wood,  the  heating  apparatus  is  then 
lighted  up,  and  the  woodwork  shrinks  often  to 
a wreck.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, neither  of  these  materials  (wood 
and  lime  plaster)  meet  the  demands  of  ordinary 
practice  : wood,  on  account  of  its  inflammable 
nature  and  instability ; and  lime  plaster  on 
account  of  its  wetness  and  slow  setting. 
There  are,  as  we  know,  many  excellent  quick- 
setting plasters  in  the  market,  but  then  we  fre- 
quently lay  this  on  to  wooden  laths,  which  in 
their  turn  are  upheld  by  wooden  framing.  In 
case  of  a conflagration  all  this  ends  in  disastrous 
results ; indeed,  we  may  go  further,  and 
say  a great  many  of  the  usual  modes  of 
construction  are  wrong,  for  do  we  not  imbed 
floor,  roof,  and  other  timbers  in  the  walls, 
where  they  rot,  and  do  we  not  form  cavities 
between  floors  and  ceilings,  hollow  partitions, 
skirtings,  &c.,  which  form  excellent  channels 
for  fire.  Much  of  this  can  be  avoided  by 
using  a more  solid  form  of  construction, 
but  this  means  more  cost  ; lit  is  the  differ- 
ence between  good  work  and  jerry  work,  and 
the  public  after  all  have  it  very  much  in  their 
own  hands  to  decide.  I think  all  buildings 
should  be  built  reasonably  fire-resisting, 
especially  public  buildings,  business  premises, 
and  country  mansions.  There  seems  to  have 
never  been  a public  building  so  reasonably  fire- 
resisting  as  the  Colosseum  of  Rome,  and 
although  such  a building  is  unlikely  to  be  built 
in  this  age,  yet  its  lessons  should  not  be  lost 
upon  us.  A building  of  to-day  would  be  more 
composite  in  its  materials,  but  take  my  word 
for  it,  simplicity  in  materials,  as  in  details,  is 
often  the  secret  of  good  design.  It  is  distress- 
ing in  the  extreme  to  hear  of  public  buildings 
being  destroyed  by  fire,  probably  with  some 
loss  of  human  life,  of  immense  places  of 
business  reduced  to  a heap  of  ashes,  dislocating 
trade,  and  throwing  scores  of  people  out  of 
work  at  a moment’s  notice  ; of  some  old 
ancestral  mansion  engulfed  in  the  same  fury, 
destroying,  in  its  irresistible  force,  not  only  the 
building,  but  at  the  same  time,  priceless  works 
of  art  that  are  lost  for  ever. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  that  more  attention  were 
given  to  fire-resisting  buildings,  even  in  a small 
way  ; and  if  wood  is  still  to  be  used,  it  must  be 
rendered  entirely  non-inflammable,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  much  to  increase  its  market 
value  or  render  it  unworkable  on  the  bench  ; 
or,  if  wood  cannot  be  so  treated,  then  some 
other  material  is  wanted  to  fill  up  the  missing 
link — some  material  that  will  be  easily  worked 
into  all  the  varied  uses  to  which  we  now  put 
wood  ; such  as  our  doors,  windows,  staircases, 
and  innumerable  other  things.  It  must  not 
only  be  non-inflammable,  but  must  be  of  such 
a nature  as  will  admit  of  its  being  worked  into 
all  the  uses  I have  indicated,  and  also  of  being 


adaptable  to  all  the  alterations  that  occur  in 
ordinary  life  ; such  as  the  alteration  of  build- 
ings, or  even  the  alteration  of  a door,  or  a 
window,  or  making  a new  way  through  a 
partition,  Sec.  Wood  lends  itself  easily  to  all 
these  alterations.  It  is  owing  to  this  very  word 
“ alterations  " that  so  many  schemes  now  in  the 
market  for  fire-resisting  purposes  fail  ; but  that 
fatal  word  “alterations”  must  be  reckoned 
with,  for  although  the  quality  of  being  fire- 
resisting  is  a most  important  question,  yet  it 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  ordinary  usefulness, 
for  buildings  change  owners,  and  often  uses, 
and  alterations  become  inevitable. 

The  new  material,  if  indeed  we  are  to  have 
one,  must  have  a further  quality,  beyond  being 
fire-resisting,  it  must  be  proof  against  all  in- 
fluences as  to  wetness  or  dryness  ; it  must  not 
shrink  when  the  fires  are  lighted,  or  swell  in  a 
damp  building  ; for,  as  I have  said  before,  men 
will  not  wait  nowadays  for  natural  materials  to 
season.  How  different  all  this  is  from  the 
time  in  which  they  took  to  erect  the  mansions 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  James,  Burghley, 
Montacute,  Crewe,  Audley  End,  Burton  Agnes, 
and  many  others,  in  which  twenty  years  were 
frequently  spent  in  the  erection  and  completion 
of  these  houses  ; but  then  look  at  the  glorious 
results.  If  wood  ever  ceases  to  be  one  of  our 
prime  materials  in  building  construction,  it  will 
be  with  a great  twinge  of  regret  that  we  shall 
part  company  with  it,  for  has  it  not  been 
associated  with  us  since  time  was  ; have  we 
not  fashioned  our  dear,  old  British  oak  into  all 
the  uses  of  our  lives,  do  we  not  look  with 
pardonable  pride  on  its  sympathetic  grain,  as 
it  encases  our  cosy  panelled  rooms,  and  think 
of  its  great  traditions  immutably  bound  up 
with  seme  of  the  most  glorious  events  in  our 
national  history  ? I do  believe,  fire-resising 
considerations  notwithstanding,  that  the  oak 
will  never  leave  us. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  our  prac- 
tice I must  iefer  to  ; I allude  to  the  testing  of 
materials.  The  scope  for  this  subject  is  end- 
less, as  all  experimenters  know.  It  is  too  vast 
a subject  to  be  undertaken  by  a private  indi- 
vidual, and  no  Government  will  undertake  it. 
We  have  not  the  advantages  that  our  friends 
the  civil  engineers  possess  infrequently  having 
the  wealth  of  a huge  company  behind  their 
backs  to  conduct  experiments  without  limit. 
No,  our  works  are  not  of  such  a colossal  size  as 
our  friends',  and  will  not  justify  such  an  expen- 
diture. How,  then,  can  this  thorough,  far- 
reaching,  and  absolutely  authentic  series  of 
experiments  be  carried  into  execution. 

There  are,  and  have  been,  men  who  have 
devoted  much  expense  and  time  to  these 
matters,  and  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted, 
but  the  information  is  frequently  fragmentary, 
and  not  easy  to  reach.  There  has  been  no 
thorough  series  of  experiments  for  architects 
on  materials  in  purely  architectural  construc- 
tion. The  Institute  have  very  lately  carried 
out  some  experiments  as  to  the  strength  of 
brickwork,  See.,  which  are  most  valuable,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  expense  of  the  system  I am 
now  foreshadowing  should  fall  on  only  a part 
of  the  members  of  our  profession  ; I think  a 
much  greater  grasp  should  be  taken  of  the 
situation.  All  our  building  materials  as  used 
in  the  ordinary  building  manner  should  be 
subjected  to  exhaustive  tests  of  every  kind, 
not  only  with  regard  to  strength,  or  endurance, 
but  also  to  that  “ fire  resistance,"  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded.  I do  not  mean  that  every 
piece  of  brick,  stone,  concrete,  wood  or  iron 
should  be  tested,  but  sufficient  experiments 
should  be  carried  out  to  establish  reliable  data. 
All  this  would  be  a matter  of  hard  facts,  there 
would  be  no  question  of  design  or  other  de- 
batable ground,  to  interfere  with  the  steady 
carrying  out  of  this  scheme.  After  we  are  in 
possession  of  the  mass  of  facts  such  a scheme 
would  bring  out,  we  could,  from  the  know- 
ledge then  acquired,  design  accordingly  ; and 
who  can  tell  what  school  of  design  or  style  of 
architecture  this  would  produce  ? 

But,  as  I said  before,  all  this  will  cost  money, 
and  it  will  be  a continuing  expenditure.  I am 
not  going  to  say  who  is  going  to  move  first  in 
this  matter,  or  to  say  how  it  is  to  be  brought 
about;  I shall  leave  that  to  the  collective  wisdom 
of  the  members  of  our  profession  ; all  I would 
suggest  is,  that  in  such  a scheme  the  control 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Institute,  and  all 
members  of  the  profession,  whether  members 
of  the  Institute  or  not — all  members  worth  the 
name — should  contribute,  in  annual  subscrip- 
tions, such  a sum,  as  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
the  best  men  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
services. 


GLASGOW  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

A course  of  six  lectures  on  “ The  Architec- 
ture of  the  Renaissance  in  France  ’’  was  com- 
menced, on  the  7th  inst.,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Anderson, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  at  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art. 
The  art  of  the  Renaissance,  he  said,  was  the 
art  of  a period  which  we  were  leaving  behind, 
being  in  a state  of  transition,  but  as  distin- 
guished from  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Age, 
it  might  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  our 
contemporaries,  from  whom  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  we  should  learn  most. 

Speaking,  in  introduction,  of  the  Renaissance 
as  a whole,  the  lecturer  said  that  it  was  part  of 
the  course  which  the  Roman  Empire  of  the 
West  had  to  trace — a partial  concession  to  anti- 
quity, an  attempted  reconciliation  of  the  ancient 
standards  with  the  Christian.  That  this  was 
necessary  was  due  to  the  depraved  state  of  the 
Mediaeval  Christian  faith,  and  the  movement, 
in  its  complementary  tendencies  of  Humanist 
and  Protestant,  was  an  entirely  beneficent 
one.  It  was  a European  awakening,  not 
merely  an  Italian  one  ; yet  never  far  from  the 
old  Roman  foundations  were  its  monuments  to 
be  found.  In  these  monuments  one  got  nearest 
to  the  spirit  of  the  past,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  recreate  perfectly  ; and,  properly  understood, 
they  constituted  the  only  documents  necessary 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  broader  move- 
ments, and  even  much  of  the  detail  of  the 
history  of  the  era.  By  illustrations  of  the 
Chateau  Pierrefonds,  Gaillon,  Azay-le-Rideau, 
See.,  the  students  were  enabled  to  follow  the 
unfolding  of  the  charming  chateau  style  out 
of  the  defensive  machine  of  the  feudal 
castle.  The  development  of  the  town  house 
of  the  nobles,  brought  about  by  similar 
causes,  such  ^as  the  greater  security  of  the 
country,  was  treated,  and  the  variations  which 
the  change  in  the  conditions,  and  especially  the 
larger  field  open  to  the  designer,  induced  in 
the  details.  For  with  the  consolidation  of  the 
kingly  power  in  France,  the  architect,  too, 
comes  into  his  inheritance.  On  the  part  of  the 
workmen,  co-operation  with  the  master  crafts- 
man in  the  making  of  a perfect  whole  is  the 
ideal  now  substituted  for  the  mediceval  one  of 
rivalry  with  one  another  in  the  details  of  a 
subordinate  part. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Anderson  said  that  in 
these  studies  the  aim  was  not  artistic  reproduc- 
tion, or  the  opening  up  of  new  opportunities  of 
imitation  ; but  that  they  might  better  under- 
stand such  developments,  and  have  their  ideals 
raised  to  a loftier  plane,  especially  that  the 
lesson  might  be  learned  that  architectural 
growth  comes  of  the  artist’s  acceptance  of  new 
conditions  of  life,  of  the  new  purposes  which 
architecture  is  privileged  to  serve.  The  sub- 
ject was  in  this  lecture  brought  down  to  the 
end  of  “The  Transition”  (1475-1515),  which  is 
followed  by  the  “ Francois  Premier  ’’  period. 

The  second  lecture  was  delivered  on  the 
2 1st  inst.  The  first  part  was  given  up  to 
the  Transition  style  in  church  work,  which 
persisted  through  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  (1515- 
1547).  In  the  case  both  of  the  fortified  castle 
and  the  mediaeval  church,  the  architectural 
form  outlived  the  age  which  it  properly  repre- 
sented, but  the  structural  change  which  had 
already  begun  to  penetrate  the  chrysalis  of  the 
feudal  castle  did  not  reveal  itself  in  the 
Gothic  church  during  the  Early  Renaissance 
period.  The  conservatism  which  has  always 
surrounded  religious  forms  preserved  the 
medkeval  fabric  and  handed  it  over  intact  to  a 
later  time.  The  changes  in  this  reign  weie 
consequently  limited  to  the  decorative  envelope, 
and  were  illustrated  by  a series  of  examples, 
among  which  were  Tours  Cathedral  ; St. 
Jacques,  Dieppe  ; St.  Pierre,  Caen  ; Ramber- 
court  ; and  St.  Eustache,  Paris.  Taking  up  after- 
wards the  chateau  style  at  the  point  where  it  was 
handed  over  by  the  artists  of  Louis  XII.,  the 
north  wing  of  Queen  Claude  at  the  Chateau  of 
Blois  was  just  noticed.  The  unrivalled  stair- 
case, which,  in  its  exceeding  refinement,  holds 
a place  among  the  traditional  French  staircases, 
like  that  of  the  Parthenon  among  Doric 
temples,  was  very  fully  illustrated.  Other 
buildings  of  the  period  described  were  the 
kindred  and  contemporary  Chateau  of  Chanon- 
ceaux,  the  sculptured  house  of  Moret,  of  which 
a fragment  has  been  reconstructed  at  Paris, 
and  the  vast,  weird,  and  fantastic  Chambord. 
This  chateau,  which  retains  the  great  round 
towers  and  other  characteristics  of  the  type 
handed  down  from  the  feudal  age,  is  one  of 
the  last  survivals  of  the  causes  which  called 
them  into  being,  and  testifies  by  its  situation 
and  by  certain  details  of  arrangement  to  peace- 
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ful  uses.  The  architectural  cycle  which  began 
with  the  donjon  towers  is  complete  with  the 
cone-capped  cylinders  of  Chambord,  which 
fall  to  be  replaced  by  the  more  convenient 
pyramidal  pavilions  of  Orleanais  and  the 
Chateau  Madrid. 


GODALMING  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  the  following 
letter  which  has  been  addressed  to  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Godaiming  by  five  compe- 
titors in  the  recent  competition  : — 

“BOROUGH  OF  GODALMING:  MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
the  Borough  of  Godaiming. 
Gentlemen, — We,  the  undersigned,  having  sub- 
mitted designs  for  the  above-named  competition, 

| and  having  received  copies  of  the  assessors’ 
reo  ,rt  and  information  as  to  the  design  selected  by 
the  Town  Council,  respectfully  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  facts  in  relation  thereto  : 

No.  1.  A schedule  of  instructions  was  issued  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  to  each  competitor,  setting 
forth  the  conditions  under  which  the  designs  were 
to  he  prepared. 

No.  2.  The  most  important  and  absolute  of  these 
conditions  was  the. following,  viz.  : 

‘ A passage  is  required  along  the  south  side  of  the  public 
ball,  as  indicated  on  the  block  plan,  to  be  io  ft.  wide  if  the 
engine-house  be  placed  at  the  back,  and  if  otherwise,  6 ft. 
wide.  The  plan  accompanying  this  condition  shows  the 
I 10-ft.  way  required,  and  the  exact  position  of  it,  by  a 
coloured  strip.’ 

There  was  also  a question  upon  the  point  ad- 
dressed to  the  Council  and  numbered  9 in  schedule, 
as  follows : — 

4 If  fire  engine  is  placed  on  back  part  of  site,  may  not 
the  15-ft.  road  to  the  “ Buries”  roadway  be  used  as  access 
1 for  engine  to  public  road,  instead  of  the  passage  through 
centre  of  site  as  suggested  ? ’ 

The  answer  given  was  as  follows  : — 

‘ The  10  ft.  passage  into  Bridge-street  is  regarded  as 
essential  if  the  fire  engine-house  is  placed  on  the  back  of 

With  reference  to  the  above  point  we  consider  that 
! nothing  could  be  more  clear  than  the  intention  of 
1 the  Town  Council,  as  expressed  in  the  conditions 
| and  as  shown  upon  the  plan  supplied  by  them  to  the 
1 competitors,  neither  could  anything  be  more 
| definite  than  the  answer  given  to' the  question  that 
I this  condition  was  to  be  regarded  as  essential.  It 
made  no  variation  possible  to  those  who  intended  to 
carry  out  the  instructions.  We  would  also  point 
out  that  the  nature  of  this  condition  was  such  that 
it  could  not  be  regarded  as  of  small  moment, 
because  it  was  of  primary  importance  in  the 
; planning  of  the  buildings,  and  completely  controlled 
1 the  whole  disposition  of  the  several  parts  of  them. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  with  great  sur- 
prise that  we  learn  that  the  design  selected  and 
adopted  bv  your  Council  violates  the  one  condition 
I which  was  stated  to  be  essential,  and  also  the  con- 
: dition  which,  more  than  any  other,  intluenced  the 
: arrangements  of  the  plans.  We  are  also  at  a loss  to 
understand  how  the  assessor  can  have  recom- 

I mended  for  the  first  place  a design  at  variance  with 
H this  condition,  unless  he  entirely  overlooked  the 

point.  We  may  safely  conclude  that  he  must 
!j  have  done  so,  as  he  could  not  have  other- 

II  wise  passed  over  such  a variation  as  that  referred 
to  without  remark,  and  further  stated  that  the 
designs  were  in  accordance  with  the  ‘ conditions 

I and  instructions  issued.’ 

I The  plan  selected  does  not  provide  a xo-ft.  way  on 
| the  south  side  of  the  public  hall  as  indicated  on  the 
block  plan,  but  this  space  is  built  over  contrary  to 
I the  instructions  on  the  ground  floor.  It  cannot  be 
I urged  as  an  answer  to  this  objection  that  the  design 
: Selected  provides  some  adequate  alternative  for  the 
requirement  laid  down  in  the  conditions,  or  that  the 
I alternative  so  provided  is  even  an  improvement  upon 
what  the  conditions  required. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  in  awarding  the 
j premium  the  only  equitable  course  that  could  be 
followed  was  to  disqualify  any  design  that  infringed 
a condition  involving  a radical  change  of  plan,  and 
I make  a selection  from  among  those  which  most 
faithfully  followed  the  conditions  so  clearly  laid 
| down.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  regret  that 
1 we  feel  compelled  to  strongly  protest  against  the 
premium  offered  being  awarded  to  a design  (what- 
t ever  its  alleged  merit)  which  is  at  variance  with 
| the  conditions.  We  are  fully  assured  that  this 
i cannot  be  done  without  great  injustice  to  us, 
l and  in  support  of  this  view  we  may  refer  to  the 
1 emphatic  statement  made  by  the  Editor  in  the  issue 
I of  the  Builder  of  the  5th  inst.  Upon  a matter  of 
1 this  description  no  higher  or  more  impartial 
| authority  could  be  quoted. 

We  cannot  think  that  it  is  the  desire  or  intention 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Godaiming  to  ignore  con- 
i ditions  which  they  themselves  laid  down,  or  to  act 
I otherwise  than  fairly  and  in  good  faith  with  regard 
to  them.  We  therefore  appeal  to  them  with  the 
more  confidence  to  take  such  action  as  shall  be 


equitable  to  those  competitors  who  have  carried  out 
their  instructions. 

(Signed) 

Ardron  & Dawson, 

8,  Delahay-street,  S.W. 
Charles  Bell, 

3,  Salters'  Hall-court,  E.C. 

E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A., 

9,  Bridge-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

J.  William  Stevens,  A.R.I.B.A., 

21,  New  Bridge-street,  City,  E.C. 
Samuel  Welman 

(Welman  & Street), 

Guildford  & Godaiming.” 


LONDON  IMPROVEMENTS, 
SESSION  1899. 

The  London  County  Council’s  Bill,  to  be 
promoted  next  Session  in  Parliament,  in  respect 
of  improvements  in  London  relates  to  the 
widening  of  Wandsworth-road,  Lambeth, 
Kensington  High-street,  and  Southampton-row, 
Bloomsbury,  and  to  the  new  thoroughfare  from 
Holborn  to  the  Strand,  together  with  other 
projects. 

The  “ new  central  street  ” is  planned  from 
High  Holborn,  opposite  Southampton-row,  to 
the  north  corner  of  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Olympic  Theatre.  It  will  be  connected 
with  the  Strand  at  two  points  by  a “ curved 
street,"  of  which  the  eastern  end  is  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Strand,  as  it  will  be  widened 
between  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Clement  Danes’ 
churches,  and  the  western  end  is  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Strand  between  Catherine 
and  Wellington  streets.  The  plans  provide 
further  for  six  subsidiary  streets  along  the  line 
of  route,  to  effect  junctions  with  (i)  Little 
Wild-street,  taking  the  site  of  the  Metro- 
politan Electric  Supply  Company’s  works 
(behind  the  west  side  of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields, 
near  Sardinia-street);  (2)  with  the  south-west 
corner  of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  taking  the  site  of 
the  Strand  Workhouse  and  Infirmary  (in  Bear- 
yard)  ; (3)  with  the  junction  of  Kemble  and 
Great  Wild  streets  ; (4)  with  Clare-street 
(through  Clare  Market)  ; (5)  with  Houghton- 
street  ; and  (6)  a new  street  over  the  site  of 
Exeter-street  (between  Wellington  and 
Catherine  streets).  The  “ curved  street  ” will 
join  the  “central  street"  at  the  site  of  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  and  is  to  have  junctions  with 
Drury-lane  between  Craven-buildings  and 
Blackmoor-street,  and  with  Catherine-street  at 
or  near  the  site  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  The 
Strand  is  to  be  widened  between  Catherine- 
street  and  St.  Clement  Danes. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  demolitions  for 
the  projected  thoroughfare  will  include  either 
the  whole  or  the  part  of  a great  number  of 
streets,  courts,  passages,  and  alleys,  amongst 
them  being  Sardinia,  Vere,  Denzell,  Clare, 
Newcastle,  Wych,  Holywell,  Little  Catherine, 
White  Hart,  Blackmoor,  Stanhope,  and  Little 
Wild  streets,  George,  Chapel,  Bear,  Denham, 
Craven,  Halls,  and  Queen’s  Head  yards,  Ports- 
mouth-place,  Clare,  and  New  Inn  passages, 
Maypole-alley,  Sardinia-place,  Wild-court, 
Craven  and  Twyford  buildings,  together  with 
New  Church,  Angel,  Helmet,  and  Windsor 
courts,  leading  out  of  the  Strand.  The 
widening  of  Southampton  - row  will  be 
along  its  east  side  southwards  from 
Vernon-place  and  Theobald's-road,  with  two 
new  streets  leading  into  Kingsgate-street  at 
Fisher  and  Eagle  streets  respectively,  and  a 
widening  of  High  Holborn  between  South- 
ampton-row and  the  premises  now  being 
erected  (for  Parr’s  Bank)  at  the  corner  of 
Southampton-street. 

The  north  side  of  High-street,  Kensington, 
will  be  set  back  between  the  corner  of  Church- 
street  and  a point  distant  about  30  yards  east 
from  the  end  of  Palace-gardens,  with  a new 
roadway  from  Clarence-mews  (near  Church- 
street)  to  High-street  at  Brown’s-buildings,  the 
Vestries  of  Kensington  and  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
John,  Westminster,  to  contribute  to  the  widen- 
ing of  High-street.  The  Council  propose  also 
to  widen  Wandsworth-road,  Lambeth,  on  the 
south-west  side,  between  a point  about  60  yds. 
east  from  Nine  Elms-lane  and  Bond-street, 
opposite  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Com- 
pany's works,  and  to  rebuild  Cat-and-Mutton 
Bridge  across  Regent’s  Canal,  with  new 
approaches  in  the  parishes  of  Shoreditch  and 
Hackney,  the  Vestries  contributing,  and  the 
existing  swing  bridge  over  the  London  Dock 
Cut  at  Old  Gravel-lane,  with  powers  to  provide 
for  the  latter  work  being  carried  out  by  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee  as 
may  be  agreed  upon. 


Tlie  Council  <seek  for  powers  under  the  Bill 
to  acquire  lands  for  the  erection  of  dwellings 
for  displaced  persons  of  the  labouring  and 
Doorer  classes  at  (a)  Packenham  and  Arthur 
streets,  including  the  London  Improved  Cab 
Company’s  premises,  in  St.  Pancras  ; (6)  on  the 
site  of,  and  round  about,  Holborn  Union  Work- 
house,  near  the  corner  of  Clerkenvvell  and 
Gray's  Inn  roads) ; and  (c)  at  Palmer-street, 
near  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Lambeth,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  utilise  for  that  purpose  the  lands, 
or  portion  of  the  lands,  they  have  already  ac- 
quired under  their  scheme  in  pursuance  of 
their  Clare  Market  Provisional  Order  Confir- 
mation Act,  1897. 

The  Bill  provides  that  “Lands  within  the 
Improvement  areas  delineated  on  the  plans 
....  and  not  purchased  and  taken  by  the 
Council  ....  which  may  be  increased  in 
value  by  the  improvement,  shall  be  liable  to 
have  an  Improvement  charge  placed  [on  them] 
....  in  respect  of  any  increased  value  which 
such  lands  may  respectively  derive  from  the 
improvement.” 

Former  plans,  “ Holborn  to  the  Strand," 
proposed  by  the  Council  and  others  are 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  Builder  of 
October  19,  1889  ; July  25,  1891  ; July  9,  1892  ; 
and  October  12,  1895  (L.C.C.)  ; April  20  and 
October  26,  1889  (“A.  E.  H.")  ; July  13,  1892 
(Mr.  L.  W.  Leeds)  ; July  8,  1893  (Mr.  C.  J. 
Shoppee)  ; and  August  5,  1893  (Mr.  Harry 
Assiter):  we  have  also  illustrated  Mr.  C.  Forster 
Hayward's  scheme,  1882. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  New  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt- 
Street,  Liverpool. — The  design  for  the  new 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Briggs  & Wolstenholme,  3,  Lord- 
street,  has  been  awarded  the  first  premium  of 
sixty  guineas,  and  the  second  premium  of 
twenty  guineas  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  R. 
W.  Bedingfield,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  5,  Hotel-street, 
Leicester.  The  designs  and  plans  will  be  on 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt- 
street,  for  public  inspection  daily  from  9 a.m. 
to  9 p.m.  (except  Thursday  mornings)  until 
December  15. 

i Extension  of  Burnley  Union  Work- 
house. — In  a limited  competition  amongst  the 
architects  having  offices  in  the  Burnley  Union, 
six  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in  for  an  extension 
to  this  workhouse.  Mr.  Littlewood,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Mangnall  & Littlewood,  Manchester, 
was  the  assessor,  and  he  gave  the  premium  of 
50/.  to  “ Experience."  On  opening  the  letters, 
it  was  found  that  the  author  of  “ Experience  ” 
was  Mr.  Samuel  Keighley,  of  Nicholas-street, 
Burnley,  who  will  be  engaged  to  carry  out  the 
work. 

Hop  Market  Hotel,  Worcester.  — In 
consequence  of  a street  improvement  decided 
upon  by  the  Worcester  City  Council — the 
widening  of  Foregate-street — the  Worcester 
Hop  Market  Hotel  has  to  be  rebuilt.  In  a com- 
petition among  Worcester  architects  four  sets 
of  plans  were  sent  in.  The  plans  of  Messrs. 
H.  Rowe  & Son  have  been  accepted. 

Church,  Glass  Houghton,  Castleford. — 
The  design  of  Messrs.  Demaine  & Brierley, 
architects,  of  York,  has  been  selected  in  an 
open  competition  for  a proposed  new  church  at 
Glass  Houghton,  in  the  parish  of  Castleford. 
The  design  is  in  the  late  Decorated  style  of 
Gothic  architecture,  is  to  be  built  of  brick,  is 
planned  to  accommodate  600  people,  and  is 
estimated  to  cost  6,000/. 


Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsman’s  Society. 
— The  fourth  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held 
on  Friday,  November  18,  when  a paper  by  Mr. 
James  J.  Little,  sanitary  inspector,  was  read  on 
‘‘Conditions  which  Render  Houses  Unhealthy."  In 
considering  his  subject  he  first  named  the  three 
essentials  for  a healthy  life — light,  air,  and  water  ; 
and  contrasted  in  several  ways  the  conditions  of 
town  and  country  life,  noting,  for  example,  the  impure 
air  of  the  town  and  the  bad  water  in  the  country. 
Insufficiency  of  light  gave  increase  of  dirt,  and  lack 
of  cleanliness  caused  lack  of  godliness.  He  then 
treated  of  various  evils  in  our  towns,  such  as  the 
centralisation  of  buildings  causing  smoke,  and  from 
that  fog,  which  assists  the  growth  of  bacteria  by 
shutting  out  the  blue  sky  of  heaven.  Building  on 
made  or  on  damp  soil,  porous  stones,  curtained 
windows,  dark  inside  stairs,  untidy  offices,  defective 
drainage,  lack  of  ventilation  and  free  space,  were 
several  of  the  innumerable  conditions  which  caused 
unhealthy  houses.  Artistic  construction,  he  con- 
tended, was  part  of  sanitary  construction,  and  the 
relation  between  the  construction  of  a building  and 
the  health  of  its  occupants  was  very  marked. 
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“THE  TOWER,  PANGBOURNE.” 

HIS  house,  now  in  course  of  erection, 
is  situated  on  an  eminence  command- 
ing  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Berk- 
shire. An  old  square  “ tower,”  built  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  occupied  the  site, 
and  has  given  its  name  to  the  property.  It 
possessed,  however,  no  special  interest,  and 
was  in  a dilapidated  and  dangerous  condition, 
which  necessitated  its  removal. 

The  new  tower,  represented  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  entarnce  front,  is  erected  on  its  site, 
and  will  form  a part  of  the  main  structure  of 
the  house.  Its  type  is  similar  to  that  of  many 
old  Scottish  towers,  but  the  house  generally 
favours  the  later  developments  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  this  country. 

The  materials  throughout  are  Chilmark 
stone  and  red  brick  facings.  The  roofs  gener- 
ally are  to  be  covered  with  permanent  green 
slates,  and  partly  with  lead  flats  from  which  the 
fine  prospects  can  be  enjoyed  on  occasion. 
The  internal  fittings  and  finishings  are  in  keep- 


ing with  the  several  parts  of  the  building. 
The  view  of  the  entrance  hall  indicates  the 
character  of  the  work  in  the  tower. 

The  plan,  as  may  be  seen,  is  symmetrical 
in  form,  but  the  symmetry  has  not  been 
allowed  to  hamper  the  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior.  A wide  corridor 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
and  has  an  oak  staircase  at  each  end.  This 
arrangement  is  continued  on  each  floor.  The 
kitchen  wing  is  cut  off  from  the  house,  and 
a sunk  garden  closed  on  three  sides  is  formed 
by  the  extension.  The  south  or  garden  front  is 
symmetrically  treated,  and1  a wide  stone 
terrace,  which  the  slope  of  the  garden  necessi- 
tates, is  terminated  at  each  end  by  an  open 
loggia.  Above  these  are  douche  baths  for  the 
first  floor  bedrooms. 

The  outbuildings,  which  will  consist  of 
stables,  laundry,  boiler  and  dynamo  houses 
and  shops  grouped  together,  will  be  situated  at 
a short  distance  from  the  house. 

Messrs.  Foster  & Dicksee,  of  Rugby  and 
London,  are  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  is 
the  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Belcher.  The 
three  drawings,  of  the  tower,  the  interior  of 


the  hall,  and  the  general  view  from  the  garden 
were  all  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal  Academy. 

R.  C.  CHURCH  AND  PRESBYTERY  OF? 

ST.  PATRICK’S,  DUNDEE. 

This  church,  of  which  a plan  is  subjoined, 
consists,  as  will  be  seen,  of  one  large  nave 
without  aisles,  104  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide,  with 
a height  to  the  ceiling  of  42  ft.  On  one  side  of 
the  main  entrance  is  the  mortuary  chapel,  on 
the  other  side  the  baptistry,  with  a font 
designed  and  presented  by  the  architect.  The 
floor  of  these  chapels  are  laid  with  marble 
mosaic.  Over  the  entrance  and  chapels  is  the 
organ  and  choir  gallery. 

The  church  is  built  of  coursed  rubble,  with 
red  stone  quoins  and  dressings.  The  roof  is 
constructed  with  steel  principals,  and  the 
ceiling  is  divided  into  bays  by  moulded  ribs. 
The  floors  inside  the  Communion  rail  are  laid 
with  wood  blocks,  and  the  main  floor  of  the 
church  with  deal  boarding.  The  woodwork 
(seats,  &c.)  is  stained  a dark  hue  and  varnished. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  have  been  finished  with 
Duresco.  The  windows  are  filled  with  leaded 
glass  in  low  colour  tints.  The  heating  is  by 


HOUSE  AT  PANGIiOURNE  ENTRANCE  HALL.-Mk.  John  Belcher,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect 


HOUSE  AT  PANGBOURNE  ENTRANCE  FRONT. — Mr.  John  Belcher.  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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low  pressure  steam,  with  radiators  at  con- 
venient  points. 

The  contractors  who  have  carried  out  the 
work  are  : — For  mason's  work,  Mr.  W.  Bennet ; 
joinery,  Mr.  T.  C.  Stokes  ; plumbing,  Mr.  D. 
Brown  ; plastering,  Mr.  Lawless  ; painting, 
Mr.  Norwell ; glazing,  Messrs.  Lindsay  & Scott ; 
heating  and  tile  work,  Messrs.  G.  H.  Nicholl 
& Co.  ; parquetry  and  mosaic,  Messrs.  Ebner 
(London)  ; and  wrought-iron  work,  Mr.  A. 
McCall. 

Mr.  T.  Martin  Cappon,  of  Dundee,  is  the 
architect.  The  perspective  view  of  the  church 
was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal  Academy. 


PROPOSED  R.  C.  CHURCH  OF  ST. 

AUGUSTINE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

This  church  is  shortly  to  be  erected  on  a 
somewhat  limited  site  in  the  Woodbro’-road, 
Nottingham.  The  building  will  be  built  of 
local  bricks  and  Red  Corsehill  stone.  The 
imVrior  will  be  faced  in  stone. 

The  plan  explains  the  general  arrangement, 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  rapid  fall  of  the 
street  lends  itself  to  the  provision  of  the  neces- 
sary vestries  under  the  chancel. 

Mr.  Arthur  Marshall,  of  Nottingham,  is  the 
architect.  The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the 
last  Royal  Academy. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section 
of  the  Architectural  Association  was  held  at 
56,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W.,  on  the  18th 
inst.;  Mr.  H.  J.  Leaning,  Chairman  of  the 
Section,  in  the  chair. 

A paper  entitled  “ The  Architects’  Library  ” 
was  read  by  Mr.  Philip  A.  Robson,  A.R.I.B.A. 
The  author  said  he  did  not  intend  to  read  out  a 
catalogue  of  books,  but  would  treat  of  the 
architect  in  relation  to  his  library.  “ Know- 
ledge is  of  two  kinds,”  Dr.  Johnson  once  said, 
“ you  may  know  a thing  yourself,  or  you  may 
know  where  to  find  it ; ” and  to  be  able  to  do 
so,  books  are  essential  to  the  architect.  While 
we  should  read  the  older  books,  we  must  also 
be  conversant  with  new  works— for  if  we 
neglect  the  present  for  the  past,  we  throw 
away  our  best  chances  of  success.  Personally, 
he  thought  architectural  books  should  have 
more  illustrations  than  text,  and  instanced  the 
way  in  which  the  plates  in  the  professional 
journals  were  eagerly  studied  and  criticised. 
We  must  perforce  economise  our  reading,  and 
this  was  to  be  found  in  the  art  of  skipping  and 
skimming  judiciously,  so  that  the  substance  of 
a book  might  be  obtained.  He  thought  that 
no  man  could  dictate  to  another  what  he  should 
read,  it  so  much  depended  on  personality  ; 
and  that  our  reading  should  converge  to  one 
point,  working  round  it  and  avoiding  decon- 
centration. It  seemed  to  him  that  the  first 
books  to  be  acquired  were  those  we  made  our- 
selves— sketch-books,  measured  work  folios, 
photographs,  rubbings,  and  note  books  ; next 
to  these  he  would  place  books  of  reference- 
histories,  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  &c.  ; 
and  then  books  with  as  little  letterpress  in 
them  as  possible  ; some  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  examples  of  which,  he  thought,  were 
the  A.  A.  Sketch  Book,  and  the  folios  on  the 
English  Renaissance,  by  Gotch,  Belcher,  and 
Macartney.  He  was  of  opinion  that  we  should 
not  neglect  to  study  catalogues  for  new  books 
on  art,  and  that  we  should  make  a catalogue 
of,  and  attend  to  our  books  ourselves.  We 
should  beware  of  damp,  heat,  worms,  insects, 
and  mice.  Oak,  teak,  and  cedar  were  the  best 
woods  to  use  for  cases,  and  glass  doors  were 
essential.  The  cases  should  not  be  more  than 
7 ft.  6 in.  or  8 feet  high,  and  hot-water  pipes 
should  not  be  nearer  than  3 ft.  to  the  books.  He 
thought  that  private  libraries  in  this  country 
should  face  south-east,  and  be  well  ven- 
tilated. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Strange,  and  continued  by  Messrs  W B 
Hopkins,  H.  A.  Satchel],  H.  V.  C.  Smith  T h' 
Pearson,  and  C.  H.  Brodie. 

The  chairman  summed  up,  and  a vote  of 
thanks  (proposed  by  Mr.  Strange  and  seconded 
> r . Hopkins)  was  passed  unanimously  to 
Mr.  Robson  for  his  valuable  paper,  after  which 
he  briefly  replied,  and  the  meeting  terminated 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section 
will  be  held  at  56,  Great  Marlborough-street  on 
December  2,  when  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr 
A.  E.  Henderson  (Owen  Jones  Student),  entitled 
‘Santa  Sophia  and  Excursions  into  Asia 
Minor.’’ 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  the  County 
Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  T.  McKinnon  Wood, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Loan. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Guardians  of  the  Strand  Union  6,420/.  for 
additions  to  workhouse. 

Working-Class  Dwellings. — The  adjourned 
Report  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Committee  was  proceeded  with.  Mr.  Bruce, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  stated  that  a 
letter  had  been  received  from  the  East-End 
Dwellings  Company,  Limited,  with  regard  to 
the  Ann-street,  Poplar,  scheme.  The  letter  was 
to  the  effect  that  as  the  Council  had  been  un- 
able to  induce  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
modify  the  decision;conveyed  in  their  last  letter, 
the  directors  of  the  company  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  drop  the  matter.  They  were  will- 
ing, however,  to  join  in  a deputation  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  He  moved  the 
following  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee : — “ That  the  operation  of  Standing 
Order  No.  315(2)  (a)  be  suspended  in  the  case 
of  the  dwellings  to  be  erected  on  the  land  com- 
prised in  the  London  (Ann-street,  Poplar)  Im- 
provement scheme,  1893,  and  that  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  be 
authorised  to  terminate  the  negotiations  with 
the  East-End  Dwellings  Company,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  preparation  of  plans  with  a view 
to  the  Council  itself  erecting  dwellings.  Mr. 
Beachcroft  supported  the  recommendation. 
On  a division  there  were — For,  69 ; against, 
30.  The  motion  was  therefore  carried  by  the 
majority  necessary  under  the  Standing  Orders. 

Painting  Work , Claph  a tit-com  mon.  — The 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  reported 
as  follows  : — 

“ In  the  annual  estimates  is  provided  a sum  of 
250/.  to  cover  the  cost  of  painting  work  required  to 
be  done  to  the  fencing  at  Clapham-common.  For 
this  sum  the  architect  estimated  that  2,011  common 
hurdles  could  be  painted  with  three  coats,  and  450 
more  with  two  coats,  and  740  ft.  of  unclimbable  iron 
fencing  with  two  coats.  We  referred  the  particulars 
and  estimate  to  the  manager  of  works  with  a view 
to  the  work  being  done  by  the  Works  Department, 
but  the  manager  has  reported  his  opinion  that  the 
estimate  is  not  sufficient.  The  chief  officer  of  the 
Parks  Department  is  prepared  to  undertake  the 
work.  We  recommend  — That  the  Council  do 
authorise  the  expenditure  of  the  sum  of  250/..  for 
the  work  of  painting  hurdles  and  fencing  at  Clap- 
ham-common as  specified  by  the  architect ; and 
that  it  be  executed  without  the  intervention  of  a 
contractor,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  chief 
officer  of  the  Parks  Department.’’ 

Mr.  Hoar  moved  to  refer  the  matter  back- 
In  his  opinion  the  Parks  Committee  ought  to 
contribute  to  the  establishment  charges. 

Mr.  Burns  seconded,  but  the  amendment  was 
lost.  The  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
was  then  agreed  to. 

Blackicall  Tunnel. — In  reply  to  Earl  Russell, 
Mr.  Ward, Chairman  of  the  Bridges  Committee, 
said  there  were  two  four-inch  mains  running 
through  Blackwall  Tunnel  carrying  water  to 
the  East  London  Company's  mains,  but 
provision  was  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
tunnel,  whereby  it  was  possible  to  take  much 
larger  mains. 

The  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  Council  do  sanction  an  expendi- 
ture of  1,026/.  for  certain  supplemental  works 
required  to  be  carried  out  at  the  Blackwall 
Tunnel  ; that  the  works  be  carried  out  at  the 
estimated  cost  by  the  Council  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a contractor,  and  that  the  draw- 
ings, specification,  and  bills  of  quantities  be 
referred  to  the  manager  of  works  for  that 
purpose. 

Lines  of  Frontage. — The  following  recom- 
mendation of  the  Building  Act  Committee,  the 
consideration  of  which  was  postponed  last 
week,  was  then  considered  : — 

“ That  the  consent  of  the  Council  be  given  to  the 
erection  of  bay  windows  and  balconies  in  front  of 
the  new  ward  blocks  on  the  south  side  of  Maryle- 
bone-road,  as  shown  on  the  plans  submitted  with 
the  application  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Snell  on  behalf  of  the 
Guardians  of  St.  Marylebone,  such  consent  being 
subject,  however,  to  the  following  condition — That 
the  bay  windows  and  balconies  be  commenced 
within  six  months  and  completed  within  eighteen 
months  from  November  15,  1898;  that  the  work 
be  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  District 
Surveyor  ; that  the  bay  windows  and  balconies  be 
otherwise  made  in  entire  conformity  with  the  letter 
of  application,  and  as  shown  on  the  plans  accom- 
panying it,  and  be  not  at  any  time,  in  any  manner, 


altered  or  raised,  or  the  balconies  further  enclosed, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Council  ; and  that  if  such 
plans  or  application  be  hereafter  found  to  be  in- 
accurate in  any  particular,  the  consent  of  the 
Council  shall  be  null  and  void." 

The  Earl  of  Meath  moved  to  refer  the  matter 
back  for  further  consideration,  as  he  saw  no 
reason  why  the  Act  of  Parliament  should  be 
infringed  in  the  manner  proposed. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  seconded. 

Dr.  Longstaff  said  that  he  had  looked  carefully 
into  the  matter,  and  he  did  not  think  there  had 
been  such  an  encroachment  as  Earl  Meath 
supposed. 

The  amendment  was  defeated,  and  the  Com- 
mittee’s recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

The  Smoke  Nuisance. — The  Public  Control 
Committee  reported  the  conviction  of  various 
persons  and  firms  for  infringing  the  Smoke 
Prevention  Act. 

Mr.  Verney  said  that  the  result  of  the 
Council's  action  was  very  small  considering 
the  large  amount  of  damage  and  annoyance 
which  had  been  caused  by  volumes  of  black 
smoke  from  chimneys  in  crowded  districts. 

Lord  Meath  thought  the  Public  Control  Com- 
mittee deserved  the  thanks  of  the  Council  for 
the  action  they  had  taken.  He  hoped  that 
where  the  vestries  in  other  parts  of  London 
neglected  their  duty  the  Council  would  insti- 
tute proceedings  against  them. 

Widening  Upper  Thames-street* — On  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Improvements  Committee, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  amount  of  the  Council’s 
contribution  to  the  City  Corporation  in  respect 
of  the  widening  of  Upper  Thames-street  be- 
tween Queen-street  and  St.  Andrew's  Wharf 
be  11,413/.  13s.  8d.,  and  that  the  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee  with  a view 
to  the  payment  of  the  money,  subject  to  the 
City  Corporation  giving  an  undertaking  to 
complete  the  improvement  by  setting  back  the 
remainder  of  the  property  in  front  of  No.  36, 
Upper  Thames-street,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
leases. 

Gas-Engines,  Lots-road  Pumping  Station. — 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee  it  was  agreed,  after  a long  dis- 
cussion, that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Crossley 
Brothers,  Limited,  amounting  to  10,744/.  6s.  5d., 
for  the  manufacture,  delivery  and  erection  of 
eight  double-cylinder  gas-engines  at  the  pro- 
posed new  pumping  station  in  Lots-road, 
Chelsea,  be  accepted. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  seven 
o’clock. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

On  the  17th  inst.,  a meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council — the  first  in  the  new  Mayor- 
alty— was  held  at  the  Guildhall. 

In  the  course  of  the  sitting  an  application  by 
the  Vestry  of  Hackney  for  the  use  of  the 
Guildhall  for  a proposed  conference  of  Local 
Authorities  of  the  metropolis  on  the  subject  of 
trade  obstructions  and  costermongers'  stalls  on 
the  highways  was  acceded  to. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  London  County 
Council  inviting  the  Corporation  to  appoint  a 
representative  to  the  conference  about  to 
assemble  to  determine  some  general  scheme 
for  the  maintenance  of  small  open  spaces  in 
London.  The  Corporation  appointed  Mr. 
Matthew  Wallace  to  be  their  delegate  on  the 
occasion. 

The  Library  Committee  brought  up  a report 
on  the  recent  loan  exhibition  of  French  pictures 
at  the  Guildhall.  It  stated  that  the  whole  of 
the  works,  some  of  which  had  been  sent  from 
America  and  Canada,  and  large  numbers  from 
France,  had  been  returned  to  their  respective 
owners  without  accident.  The  total  attendance 
at  the  exhibition  on  eighty-seven  days  was 
206,852,  the  average  on  week-days  being  2,538, 
and  on  Sundays  1,162.  The  expenses  had  been 
1,104/.,  but  the  sale  of  catalogues  had  realised 
610/.,  bringing  the  net  cost  to  493/.  The  156 
pictures  were  insured  for  a quarter  of  a 
million. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Another  report  was  brought  up  from  the 
same  committee  on  the  question  of  having  a 
loan  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Turner  at  the 
Guildhall  next  year,  and  an  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings of  the  Spanish  school  in  1900.  They 
recommended  that  the  matter  should  be  de- 
ferred for  the  present,  pending  definite  inquiries, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Improvements  and  Finance  Committee 
submitted  an  arrangement  for  making  a new 
street,  40  ft.  wide,  connecting  Crutched  Friars 
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and  Ferichurch-street,  the  owners  of  a vacant 
site  contributing  6,000/.  towards  the  cost.  The 
arrangement  was  approved. 

A plan  was  also  submitted  and  approved  for 
making  Lothbury  50  ft.  between  Old  Jewry  and 
Prince’s-street,  at  a cost  of  42,000/.,  of  which 
the  County  Council  would  contribute  one- 
third. 

The  Streets  Committee  brought  up  a report 
on  a letter  from  the  Metropolitan  Electric 
Supply  Company,  Limited,  asking  for  the 
Corporation's  consent  to  their  application  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  a provisional  order  for 
the  supply  of  electricity  within  the  City.  The 
committee  recommended  that  the  company- 
should  be  informed  that  the  Corporation  re- 
gretted that  it  was  unable  to  give  its  consent  to 
the  application. 

The  report  was  carried. 

Sir  Albert  Altman  moved  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Streets  Committee  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  dangerous  condition  of  Ludgate  Hill 
Station  and  the  necessity  of  more  accommoda- 
tion being  provided  for  passengers,  with  power 
to  communicate  with  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
the  subject.  He  said  the  structure  was  the 
worst  station  in  the  world.  It  was  built  of 
wood,  and  was  near  being  destroyed  by  fire  the 
other  day.  The  results  of  a fire  there  would 
be  appalling.  The  entrances  to  the  platforms 
were  lamentably  deficient,  and  people  ran 
great  risk  and  danger  in  catching  their  trains. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Morton, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

After  other  business  had  been  transacted,  the 
Court  adjourned. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD  : 

THE  BROOK  HOSPITAL  INQUIRY. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  on  Saturday,  Sir  Edwin 
Galsworthy  presiding,  a letter  was  read  from 
the  Local  Government  Board,  enclosing  a copy 
of  the  report  of  their  Chief  General  Inspector, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Ivnollys,  as  to  the  recent  inquiry 
conducted  by  him  into  the  expenditure  on  the 
Brook  Hospital. 

Mr.  Ivnollys  stated  in  his  report  that  of  the 
sum  of  50,100/.,  by  which  the  cost  of  the  work 
exceeded  the  contracts,  the  principal  item  was 
extra  foundations,  which  the  architect  esti- 
mated would  cost  5,000/.,  but  which  ultimately, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Hospital  Com- 
mittee, cost  19,144/.  Other  items  of  additional 
expenditure  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
managers  and  sanctioned  by  them,  but  an 
expenditure  of  at  least  25,000 /. — including  the 
extra  14,000/.  on  foundations — was  incurred  on 
the  architect’s  own  responsibility,  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Committee.  The 
balance  of  12,000/.  included  site  levelling,  road- 
ways, terrazzo  skirtings,  heating  apparatus, 
&c.  Much  of  this  expenditure,  although  very 
improperly  incurred  by  the  architect  without 
due  authority,  was  necessary,  or,  at  least,  very 
desirable.  But  some  of  the  deviations  from 
contract  had  no  justification  whatever,  and 
not  only  increased  the  cost,  but  caused 
the  general  contractors  to  have  to  be  com- 
pensated for  loss  of  profits  on  the  portion  of 
the  work  taken  from  them.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  architect  showed  extraordinary 
audacity  in  venturing  to  incur  such  items  of 
expenditure  without  consulting  the  Committee. 
The  architect  acknowledged  that  he  had  been 
most  unwise.  But  there  was  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  he  acted  otherwise  than  as  he 
believed  would  improve  the  character  of  the 
hospital.  His  object  was  to  make  the  institu- 
tion of  the  best  possible  type,  with  all  the 
newest  improvements  called  for  by  medical 
and  architectural  science.  He  appeared  to  be 
oblivious  of  the  fact,  and  much  resented  it 
being  mentioned,  that  the  amount  of  his  own 
fees  might  be  influenced  by  his  action.  The 
Inspector  thought  it  a matter  for  serious  con- 
sideration whether  it  was  fitting  that  the  fees 
should  be  paid  on  expenditure  not  absolutely 
necessary,  and  undertaken  without  the  know- 
ledge or  consent  of  the  managers. 

With  regard  to  the  supervision  exercised  by 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Ivnollys  considered  that  it 
. might  well  be,  as  urged  by  members,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  know  if  the  works 
on  a large  building  were  being  carried  on  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  contracts. 
But  he  would  have  supposed  they  would  make 
it  their  duty  to  see  that  expenditure  on  such 
matters  as  flooring,  stoves,  painting  and  dis- 
tempering of  walls,  and  terrazzo  skirtings  was 
not  being  incurred  otherwise  than  as  provided 


by  contract.  Had  the  Committee  carried  out 
their  duties  as  a committee,  with  due  regard  to 
their  responsibility,  it  should  not  have  been 
possible  for  the  large  extra  expenditure  to 
remain  quite  unknown  to  them. 

As  to  the  managers  as  a whole,  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  special  supervision  on  their 
part.  Sums  were  paid  to  the  contractors  on 
the  architect's  certificates,  without  reference  to 
the  Hospital  Committee.  While  of  course  the 
managers  had  no  option  as  to  paying  con- 
tractors, this  did  not  prevent  due  inquiry  as 
between  the  managers  and  their  architect.  If 
details  of  the  work  certified  for  had  been 
required,  or  financial  statements  furnished  by 
the  architect  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
building,  the  large  expenditure  in  excess  of 
contracts  would  have  been  shown.  The 
excessive  expenditure  on  the  Fountain 
Temporary  Hospital,  of  which  Mr.  T.  W. 
Aldwinckle  was  also  the  architect,  should  have 
made  the  managers  feel  that  in  the  present 
case  very  careful  supervision  was  needed. 

He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  managers  had 
since  taken  steps  to  adopt  a better  system, 
architects  being  now  instructed  to  report  at 
once  all  variations  in  contract  work,  and  to 
obtain  written  sanction  where  the  cost  was 
over  25/.  ; while  on  such  extras  the  managers 
required  a statement  of  all  previous  extras  on 
the  same  contract. 

In  conclusion,  he  thought  it  right  to  mention 
that  it  was  stated  to  him  that  if  a site  of 
different  conformation  could  have  been  secured, 
the  expenditure  on  the  hospital  would  have 
been  considerably  reduced. 

The  Local  Government  Board  in  their  letter 
concurred  in  the  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
Ivnollys  in  his  report.  They  considered  the 
proceedings  of  Mr.  Aldwinckle  deserving  of 
grave  reprobation,  and  thought  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  failed  in  the  supervision  which 
ought  to  have  prevented  the  irregularities  of 
that  gentleman.  They  added  that  when  pay- 
ments were  made  to  contractors  on  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  architect,  the  managers  should 
clearly  have  been  furnished  with  information 
as  to  the  work  certified,  and  whether  it  was 
included  in  the  contract. 

The  Chairman  moved  that  the  letter  and 
report  should  be  referred  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittee. Special  attention  would  have  to  be 
given  to  the  questions  of  supervision  of  works 
in  progress  by  Committees,  and  of  the  pay- 
ment of" contractors  upon  architects’  certificates. 

Mr.  J.  Brown  (late  Chairman  of  the  Brook 
Hospital  Committee)  seconded.  With  regard 
to  the  charge  made  against  the  Committee  of 
want  of  supervision,  he  ventured  to  suggest 
that  there  had  been  almost  too  much  super- 
vision by  the  Committee.  For  what  purpose 
did  they  employ  professional  gentlemen 
selected  according  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ment, and  pay  them  an  extremely  liberal  com- 
mission? He  failed  to  see  how  any  committee 
in  the  kingdom  could  take  upon  themselves  the 
detailed  supervision  which  was  the  work  of 
the  professional  expert.  There  was  great 
danger  in  a committee  walking  round  and 
making  casual  remarks.  The  architect  in 
charge  might  easily  be  led  to  make  alterations 
under  the  belief  that  he  had  authority  for  them 
which  the  Committee  afterwards  would  not 
approve.  The  less  their  Committees  had  to 
do  with  the  superintendence  of  woik  under  the 
charge  of  a professional  adviser  the  better.  As 
to  payment  on  certificates,  that  was  an  intensely 
difficult  subject.  He  never  heard  of  a case  in 
which  the  architect  granting  a certificate  was 
able  to  define  exactly  the  points  of  the  work  on 
which  it  was  given.  He  believed  at  the  close 
of  the  work  they  had  20,000/.  of  the  contract 
sum  in  hand,  and  so  long  as  the  total  was  not 
closely  touched  they  felt  safe  in  the  hands  of 
their  professional  adviser.  Public  men  would 
not  be  found  to  undertake  such  work  if  respon- 
sibilities of  this  kind  were  thrown  upon  them. 

Mr.  J.  Brass  contended  that  a loss  of  yOjOOol. 
had  been  caused  by  the  defective  site,  which 
was  forced  upon  them  through  the  refusal  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  approve  the 
site  at  Tooting  Bee. 

Mr.  R.  Strong,  L.C.C.,  agreed  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  must  share  the  responsi- 
bility. The  managers  would  never  have  built 
on  this  site  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first 
site  that  they  could  get  approved  for  a 
lengthened  time,  although  much  better  sites 
had  been  offered.  In  addition,  the  Local 
Government  Board  insisted  on  their  building 
so  far  back  from  the  roadway  that  they  had  to 
leave  the  level  ground  and  build  on  a hillside, 
which  added  enormously  to  the  cost.  He 


did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Brown  that  the 
Committee  should  leave  the  architect  alone. 
He  believed  they  should  go  round  and 
make  suggestions.  If  the  architect  was 
so  limp  and  weak  as  to  agree  to  everything  he 
heard,  that  was  his  own  fault.  In  this  case  t 
was  said  that  the  suggestions  of  both  members 
and  officers  of  the  Board  had  been  adopted 
without  consulting  the  Committee  in  the  proper 
way.  As  to  payment  on  certificate,  the  inspec- 
tor's dictum  would  make  it  absolutely  im- 
possible for  public  men  to  carry  on  their  work, 
were  the  views  of  the  Committee  to  override 
the  technical  knowledge  of  a highly-paid  pro- 
fessional man.  No  builder  of  repute  would 
take  work  if  unskilled  committees  had  a veto 
on  the  word  of  the  architect  as  to  payment. 

Mr.  Edward  White,  L.C.C.,  said  this  was  not 
a scandal  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
How  were  the  Committee  to  know  of  the 
orders  given  by  the  architect  unless  he  told 
them  ? The  only  possible  course  was  to  have 
confidence  in  their  architect,  only  in  this  t f e 
the  confidence  was  very  much  abused.  He 
was  glad  the  Board  were  now  building  up  a 
better  system,  and  that  instructions  for  archi- 
tects were  being  adopted  which  would  make 
irregularities  of  this  kind  impossible.  Even 
these  would  be  useless  if  the  architect 
paid  no  attention  to  them.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Strong  and  Mr.  Brown  that  there 
would  be  the  gravest  difficulty  in  going  behind 
the  architect’s  certificate,  and,  as  to  the  site,  no 
less  than  53,000/. — practically  the  whole — was 
due  to  their  being  obliged  to  build  on  the  hill- 
side. He  would  recommend  a new  clause  in 
every  contract  that  no  work  in  addition  to  the 
contract  should  be  paid  for  unless  the  order 
was  countersigned  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Board. 
If  that  were  done  in  all  cases  of  25/.  and 
upwards,  there  was  no  fear  of  unexpected 
extras,  to  the  value  of  many  thousands,  in 
future. 

Mr.  Lile  thought  the  weak  point  was  that 
they  had  so  many  competing  ^architects.  It 
would  be  better  if,  like  the  School  Board,  the 
Corporation,  and  the  County  Council,  they  had 
a permanent  architect  to  advise  them. 

After  further  discussion,  the  motion  referring 
the  matter  to  Committee  was  carried. 

Another  letter  was  read  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  declining  to  authorise  the 
payment  to  Mr.  Aldwinckle  of  the  commission 
on  the  work  ordered  by  him  without  the  Com- 
mittee’s consent,  amounting  to  3 75/. 

Works  Committee. — On  the  recommendation 
of  this  Committee  the  plans  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Pennington  & Son,  architects,  after 
conference  with  Messrs.  Burstall  & Monkhouse, 
consulting  engineers,  for  the  electric  lighting 
of  the  Northern  Hospital  were  approved. 

It  was  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  authority  to  accept  the 
tender  of  the  Horsfall  Furnace  Syndicate  to 
erect  a destructor  at  the  North-Western  Hos- 
pital for  232/.  without  public  competition. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 
TION : 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  fifty-first  annual  dinner  of  the  Builders 
Benevolent  Institution  took  place  on  the 
17th  inst.,  in  Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall. 
Mr.  B.  J.  Greenwood  (President)  occupied  the 
chair,  supported  by  Messrs.  Trollope,  Colls, 
Mansfield.  T.  F.  Rider,  Holloway,  Nightingale 
Hall,  Holliday,  Ellis,  Sherrin,  Robinson, 
Randall,  Burt,'  Wall,  Higgs,  Hill,  Ritchie,  C. 
Bussell,  C.  A.  Bussell,  J.  T.  Bolding,  Griffiths, 
Lough,  T.  Stirling,  T.  Stirling,  junr.,  Ansell, 
Grover,  and  numerous  other  supporters  of  the 
charity. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  duly 
honoured,  Mr.  T.  F.  Rider,  in  a humorous 
speech,  proposed  “The  Army,  Navy,  and 
Auxiliary  Forces,”  Major  R.  A.  Brutton  (Secre- 
tary ) responding  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
Colonel  Trollope,  V.D.,  for  the  Auxiliary 
Forces. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  “ Success  to  the 
Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,”  contended 
that  the  charity  was  deserving  of  all  the 
support  they  could  give  to  it.  In  these  days 
the  rush  of  life  and  the  fierceness  of  com- 
petition seemed  to  become  greater  and  greater, 
and  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  some 
should  fall  behind  and  be  left  prostrate  by  the 
wayside  of  life.  This  Institution  acted  the 
part  of  the  Samaritan,  and  afforded  such 
assistance  as  to  make  life  less  burdensome. 
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Since  its  formation  nearly  300  people  had  been 
assisted,  and  so  far  as  its  principle  was  con- 
cerned it  was  not  capable  of  improvement. 
Some  of  the  pensioners  had  at  one  time  been 
in  affluent  circumstances,  and  that  was  an 
additional  reason  for  sympathy  with  the  aims 
of  the  Institution.  It  was  the  most  skilful  man 
who  ran  the  greatest  risk,  so  that  no  one  was 
certain  that  he  might  not  some  day  be  in 
need  of  help.  In  consequence  of  the  great  age 
of  some  of  the 'candidates,  the  committee  had 
decided  to  elect  all  those  who  were  eligible 
without  the  necessity  of  canvassing.  He  hoped 
the  Institution  would  continue  to  prosper  until 
the  dawn  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  when  he 
supposed  such  charities  would  become  things 
of  the  past.  If  that  were  so  he  trusted  the 
scheme  would  be  done  on  more  equitable  lines 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Employers’  Liability 
Act. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls  next  proposed  “ The 

orshipful  Company  of  Carpenters,"  who  so 
kindly  gave  their  hall  for  these  annual  banquets, 
and  were  at  the  same  time  good  supporters  of 
the  Institution.  Mr.  Jacob,  Warden  of  the 
Company,  replied. 

Mr.  H.  Holloway,  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
“ Tlie  President,”  said  that  Mr.  Greenwood 
was  not  only  a good  speaker  but  an  excellent 
worker.  He  also  referred  to  the  great  loss  the 
charity  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
George  Plucknett,  who  had  so  long  acted  as  its 
Hon.  Treasurer. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Holliday  gave  “The  Architects  and 
Surveyors.”  Speaking  as  a contractor,  he 
might  say  that  he  had  got  on  uncommonly 
well  with  the  architects  with  whom  he  had 
been  associated  in.  business.  The  surveyors 
were  embued  with  the  same  spirit,  and  their 
only  desire  was  to  act  fairly  and  honourably. 

Mr.  George  Sherrin  replied  for  the  architects. 
He  considered  they  had  generally  to  act  as 
advocates  on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  as  clients 
were  not  conscious  of  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come in  carrying  out  work  of  an  important 
nature. 

Mr.  Sydney  Young  responded  for  the  sur- 
veyors. The  quantity  surveyor,  he  added,  was 
a man  who  did  a great  deal  of  arduous  work, 
and  who  applied  himself  to  the  unravelling  of 
complicated  details.  One  of  his  chief  qualifi- 
cations was  that  he  should  have  a fair  mind, 
and  he  believed  that  that  was  usually  the 
case. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Depree  proposed  “The  Vice- 
Presidents,  Committee,  and  Stewards,"  to 
which  Mr.  J.  T.  Bolding  replied. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  subscriptions 
were  announced  amounting  to  2875,  of  which 
the  President's  list  represented  .£718,  including 
^105  from  the  President  and  his  firm. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Archi- 
tectural Association  for  the  session  was  held  on 
the  16th  inst.  in  the  Royal  Institution.  Mr. 
Thomas  Ross,  the  President,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  devoted  his  presidential  address 
to  the  subject  of  “ The  Development  of 
House  Planning  in  Scotland  from  the  Four- 
teenth to  the  Seventeenth  Centuries."  In  the 
course  of  a few  introductory  remarks,  it  was 
shown  that  previous  to  the  fourteenth  century 
there  was  little  remaining  in  Scotland  to  indi- 
cate in  what  kind  of  houses  the  people  dwelt, 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  being  that  such 
dwellings  were  of  a slight  and  fragile  kind. 
But  from  the  fourteenth  century  onwards  there 
was  a vast  body  of  evidence  of  a most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  kind,  and  of  an  architec- 
tural value,  which  had  not  received  the  atten- 
tion it  merited.  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
there  were  keeps,  towers,  and  castles,  as  they 
were  differently  called,  which,  by  their  fanci- 
fulness of  detail,  by  the  excellence  of  their 
masonry,  and  ingenuity  of  construction,  excited 
our  admiration,  and  many  of  them  were  duly 
appreciated  by  those  to  whom  they  belonged. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  excited  one's  astonish- 
ment to  see  the  indifference  with  which  many 
a stately  tower  was  regarded  and  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruin.  The  general  characteristics  of 
a Scottish  keep  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  the 
various  methods  adopted  to  enlarge  such  a 
building,  were  explained  by  plans.  It  was 
shown  that  the  original  idea  was  one  room  on 
each  floor,  so  as  to  leave  the  tower  open  on  all 
sides,  and  that  any  addition  proceeded  by  way 
of  a single-chambered  tower  on  one  side,  and 


the  same  thing  if  required  on  the  other  side, 
always  so  placed  as  to  leave  the  original  tower 
open  and  free  on  some  part  of  its  four  sides. 
The  singular  plan  of  Borthwick,  unique  in 
Scotland,  where  both  the  additional  towers  are 
on  one  side,  was  described.  In  considerable 
detail  and  with  the  aid  of  diagrams  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  mansion-house  from  the  keep 
was  traced,  and  how  the  limited  space  of  the 
latter,  which  was  principally  given  up  to  the 
common  hall,  failed  to  satisfy  the  proprietors 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
In  this  connexion  Elcho  Castle,  near  Perth, 
was  shown  to  be  a most  typical  example — 
a connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new 
—absolutely  unaltered,  and  in  good  preserva- 
tion. Melgund,  in  Forfarshire,  was  cited  as 
another  instance  of  such  a house.  It,  at  the 
same  time,  exhibits  a curious  harking  back  to 
old  ideas  in  having  a keep  built  at  one  end,  so 
that  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  a building  of 
two  periods,  while  in  reality  it  is  all  of  one 
period.  Drochil  Castle,  Peeblesshire,  which  is 
erroneously  supposed  never  to  have  been 
inhabited,  was  shown  to  be  a most  exceptional 
plan  for  a Scottish  nobleman  to  adopt  for 
his  house  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Here,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time 
in  Scotland,  a complete  departure  was  made 
from  the  old  style  of  planning  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a central  corridor,  of  great  width,  from 
end  to  end  of  the  house,  and  from  which  rooms 
opened  on  either  hand  and  on  every  floor.  The 
country,  however,  was  not  ripe  for  such  a 
sweeping  change,  and  probably  not  till  last 
century  was  the  plan  ever  repeated.  Maclellan’s 
house,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Kelly  in  Fife  were 
illustrated  as  most  interesting  examples  of 
Scottish  houses  of  a moderate  size.  The 
remarkable  ruin  at  Barns,  near  Longniddry, 
presented  a very  pointed  example  of  the  desire 
for  a more  spacious  style  of  house  than  was 
common.  Built  about  the  same  time  as 
Drochil,  but  never  finished,  it  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  it  had  many  features  in  its  plan 
which  brought  it  into  touch  with  modern  ideas. 
The  culinary  arrangements  of  these  old  build- 
ings, as  exhibited  in  the  many  curious  kitchens 
which  still  remain,  were  fully  described  and 
illustrated  with  plans. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Society— On 
the  16th  inst.,  a meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held,  Mr.  W.  N.  Cumming,  the  President,  in 
the  chair,  when  Mr.  J.  A.  Morris,  of  Ayr,  read 
a paper  on  “ Architecture."  Mr.  Morris  dealt 
with  his  subject  as  an  art,  in  opposition  to  a 
profession,  dwelling  on  the  influences  of  our 
own  day,  which  he  said  gave  great  promise  for 
the  future. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  — A 
party  of  members  of  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Society,  headed  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
YVillink,  President,  paid  a visit  of  inspection 
last  Saturday  to  the  Thompson-Yates  Labo- 
ratories at  University  College.  Professors 
Boyce  and  Sherrington  met  the  party  at  the 
Laboratories,  and  conducted  them  through  the 
various  rooms,  Dr.  Hope  afterwards  showing 
them  through  the  Hygiene  Museum.  The  first 
members’  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the 
-1st  inst.  at  the  New  Law  Library,  41,  Castle- 
street.  Mr.  W.  E.  YVillink  presided.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Edmund  Rathbone  on 
“Liberalism  and  Conservatism  in  Architec- 
ture.” Mr.  Rathbone  displayed  a number  of 
photographs  depicting  the  various  styles  of 
architecture  from  the  early  Egyptian  period 
up  to  the  present  time.  He  pointed  out  that  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  all  architectural 
work  had  been  inspired  by  religion.  In  the 
present  day,  when  the  religions  of  the  world 
had  become  so  innumerable,  men  had  special- 
ised and  the  styles  of  architecture  had  become 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  religions  themselves, 
whilst  their  originality  was  oftentimes  more 
remarkable  than  pleasant.  What  was  wanted 
in  this  generation  was  that  they  should  form  a 
tradition— some  such  tradition  as  they  had  had 
in  the  old  work.  Professor  Simpson  moved, 
and  Mr.  F.  E.  P.  Edwards  seconded,  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Rathbone,  which  was  adopted. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

“Alphabets:  Old  and  New."  By  Lewis  F. 
Day.  (B.  T.  Batsford.) 


New  Church,  Aberdeen. — The  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Fittick's,  Walker-road, 
Torry,  Aberdeen,  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  L.  Mackinnon, 
jun.  The  church  will  cost  in  all  about  4,500/..  and 
the  architect  is  Mr.  A.  H.  L.  Mackinnon,  Aberdeen. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Arch/eological  Association. — 
The  second  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at 
the  rooms  in  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly,  on 
Wednesday,  the  16th  inst.,  Dr.  Winstonein  the 
chair.  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver  exhibited  the  re- 
mains of  a sword  and  a small  knife,  which, 
together  with  the  boss  of  a shield,  were  found 
with  three  skeletons  at  Portslade,  near 
Brighton,  Sussex,  in  July  last,  in  the  formation 
of  a new  road.  The  skeletons  faced  to  the 
east.  After  the  removal  of  the  antiquities  the 
human  remains  were  examined  and  carefully 
interred  in  the  churchyard  at  Portslade.  The 
opinion  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  exhibits 
belonged  to  the  Romano-British  period.  Mr. 
Gould  exhibited  another  photograph  of  the 
Roman  pavement  at  Leicester,  which  has 
already  been  illustrated  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Association,  and  read  some  ad- 
ditional details  regarding  it,  bringing  out 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  houses  recently 
demolished,  under  which  the  pavement  was 
found,  occupied  the  site  of  a house  once  the 
residence  of  John  Bunyan.  A paper  on  Wool 
Church,  Dorset,  by  Dr.  Fryer,  was  read  in  the 
author’s  absence  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  D.  Astley, 
Hon.  Sec.  One  of  the  principal  features  of 
this  church  is  the  chancel  arch  of  thirteenth 
century  date,  which  is  perhaps  unique  for  that 
period.  The  unusual  and  effective  appearance 
of  this  arch  is  produced  by  the  filling  up  of  the 
large  arch  and  piercing  the  wall  with  three 
arches  of  equal  width,  each  10  ft.  6 in. 
high  and  3 ft.  in.  wide.  These  three  sub- 
arches rest  upon  shafts  of  octagonal  form 
32  in.  in  circumference  without  capitals,  and 
with  base  moulds  near  the  floor.  The 
tympanum  is  quite  plain,  with  no  trace  of 
decoration,  although  it  is  quite  likely  this  was 
originally  intended.  The  church  also  possesses 
a font  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  special 
interest,  as  it  was  evidently  purposely  designed 
for  its  present  position  against  the  westernmost 
pier  of  the  north  arcade  of  the  nave.  Frag- 
ments of  Cresset  stones  have  occasionally  been 
discovered  in  England,  but  \\rool  Church 
possesses  one  in  almost  as  good  a condition  as 
when  it  left  the  hand  of  the  mediaeval  mason. 
There  is  a tradition  that  the  bells  of  Wool 
Church  were  stolen  from  Bindon  Abbey 
at  the  Dissolution,  but  this  is  contradicted 
by  the  bells  themselves,  as  all  of  them 
are  dated,  the  oldest  being  of  the  year  1606. 
The  first  portion  of  a paper  upon  the  Welsh 
Marches,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton,  V.P.,  was  read 
by  the  author.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  the  Saxons  made  many  encroachments 
in  the  territory  of  the  Welsh  beyond  the  Severn ; 
so  the  Welsh  took  up  arms  and  made  many 
successful  incursions  upon  the  Saxon  territory. 
In  order  to  arrest  these  predatory  attacks  of  the 
Welsh.  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  united  himself 
with  the  Saxons,  with  the  result  that  the  YVelsh, 
being  unable  to  resist  these  combined  forces, 
retired  to  their  natural  strongholds  among  the 
rocks  and  mountains,  and  from  thence  continued 
their  inroads  against  their  enemy.  Offa,  there- 
fore, annexed  the  country  between  the  Wye 
and  Severn  and  planted  it  with  Saxons,  and 
for  additional  security  caused  a great  ditch  to 
be  made,  anno  776,  which  was  called  Clawth 
Offa,  or  Offa's  Dyke.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  paper,  Mr.  Gould  observed  with 
reference  to  this  dyke,  that  he  had  traced  it 
throughout  himself  and  felt  able  to  affirm  that 
it  was  never  intended  as  a line  of  fortification — 
a misunderstanding  which  was  very  common 
with  respect  to  it.  It  was  merely  intended  as 
a boundary  line  between  England  and  Wales. 
The  Rev.  H.  J.  YV.  Astley,  the  Chairman,  and 
others  also  spoke  upon  the  paper,  which  was  a 
most  interesting  summary  of  the  history  of  the 
Marches. 


Correspondence. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH,  BLACK  ROCK,  DUBLIN. 

SIR, — In  the  description  of  this  building  given  in 
your  issue  of  the  12th  inst.  the  names  of  the  architects 
are  given  as  Murray  & Foster  instead  of  Murray  & 
Forrester.  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  we  shall  be 
much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  correct  the  mistake 
The  names  of  the  two  firms  being  so  much  alike  are 
sometimes  misleading. 

Murray  & Forrester 
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IE  be  Student’s  Column. 


SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— XXI. 

LIGHT  : REFRACTION  ( continued .) 

■NOTHER  practical  application  of  re- 
fraction is  furnished  by  the  optical 
installations  in  lighthouses.  Trueman 
Wood  has  given  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
aims  of  the  lighthouse  engineer  and  the  pro- 
blems he  is  called  upon  to  solve.  He  must 
obtain  the  most  powerful  penetrating  light 
possible,  and  he  must  avail  himself  of  every 
fraction  of  that  light,  not  wasting  any  on  sky 
or  land,  but  sending  all  out  to  sea,  and  to  that 
part  of  the  sea  where  the  light  is  most  wanted. 
He  must  send  it  far  over  the  water,  to  the 
utmost  horizon  which  the  lofty  tower  or  cliff, 
on  which  the  lighthouse  is  situated,  affords 
him.  After  these  conditions  have  been  satisfied, 
the  engineer  must  give  each  light  a character 
of  its  own,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  amongst 
its  neighbours. 

A great  portion  of  the  optics  of  the  light- 
house consists  in  resolving  that  problem  com- 
prised in  the  phrase  “ not  wasting  any  (light) 
on  sky  or  land."  It  is  evident  that  unless 
special  methods  are  devised,  a large  proportion 
of  the  light  would  be  directed  landwards,  and 
such  rays  have  to  be  captured  and  directed  to 
required  positions,  with  as  little  loss  as  possible. 
Of  course,  in  lighthouses  of  the  Eddystone 
class  the  problem  is  somewhat  different,  the 
light  having  to  be  used  all  round,  the  greatest 
care  being  taken  not  to  permit  the  upward  and 
downward  escape  of  rays.  From  what  we 
have  said  in  the  last  article  concerning  the 
treatment  of  light  rays  on  passing  through 
prisms,  the  student  will  readily  understand  that 
a convex  lens  placed  in  front  of  a light  will 
collect  the  diverging  rays  falling  upon  it  and 
transmit  them  as  a parallel  beam.  The  same 
result  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a plano-convex 
lens.  The  great  practical  difficulty  in  employ- 
ing such  lenses,  however,  is  the  tremendous 
size  they  would  have  to  be  to  get  anything  like 
a powerful  result.  So  Fresnel  applied  the 
polyzonal  lens  (invented  by  Buffon),  and  be- 
came the  father  of  the  dioptric  system  of 
lighting.  This  kind  of  lens  is  based  on  the 
plano-convex  principle,  by  excavating  the  plane 
surface  and  cutting  it  into  a series  of  prisms,  so 
arranged  as  to  refract  a central  light,  or  series 
of  central  lights,  in  beams  composed  of  parallel 
rays. 

The  dioptric  system,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Chance,*  consists  of  a structure  of  glass  zones, 
or  segments,  which  in  a complete  apparatus 
envelopes  the  sphere  of  light  radiating  from 
the  central  flame,  except  that  portion  which  is 
intercepted  by  the  burner,  or  is  occupied  by  its 
chimney.  The  vertical  axis  of  the  burner 
coincides,  of  course,  with  that  of  the  apparatus. 
In  reality,  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  por- 
tions of  the  system  generally  have  different 
foci.  An  angle  of  about  57  deg.,  which  the 
focal  horizontal  plane  bisects,  is  acted  upon  by 
refraction  alone ; but  the  rays  which  pass 
above  and  below  this  angle  are  deflected  by 
internal  total  reflection. 

The  phenomenon  of  internal  reflection  is 
well  described  by  Trueman  Wood.  When  a 
ray  of  light  passes  obliquely  into  a prism  its 
course  is  bent,  as  before  explained — it  is  re- 
fracted ; as  it  passes  out  of  the  prism  through 
one  of  its  other  sides  into  the  air  it  is  refracted 
again.  But  suppose  the  angle  at  which  the 
ray  meets  this  second  side  to  be  so  oblique  that 
if  it  passed  out  without  refraction  it  would  just 
clear  the  side,  the  ray  does  not  get  out  at  all. 
It  is  reflected  off  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
glass,  as  if  the  layer  of  air  next  that  surface  had 
been  a layer  of  quicksilver  ; and  not  only  so, 
but  the  whole  ray  is  reflected,  none  bein, 
absorbed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  most  perfect 
mirror.  This  power  of  total  reflection  is  most 
valuable  for  lighthouse  purposes. 

In  Fresnel’s  original  scheme  the  annular 
form  of  lens  was  selected,  for,  not  only  did  thi: 
afford  a means  of  considerably  reducing  the 
substance  of  the  glass,  but  each  ring  was 
givemits  own  individual  shape,  so  as  to  correct 
spherical  aberration.  The  collective  effect  of 
this  lens  is  that  it  sends  forward  an  infinite 
number  of  conical  beams,  which  radiate  from 
within  its  substance,  and  whose  axes  are  all 
parallel  to  that  of  the  lens  ; so  that,  at 
moderate  distance,  the  aggregate  effect  is  one 
conical  beam,  the  axis  of  which  is  the  lenti- 
cular one.  The  intensity  of  this  collective 


conical  beam  varies  in  different  directions, 
according  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
flame  from  which  the  rays  proceed ; the 
maximum  intensity  is,  of  course,  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis,  from  which  the  brilliancy  gradually 
diminishes,  until  it  becomes  a minimum  at  the 
boundary  of  the  beam. 

The  refracting  belt  of  the  fixed  light  is 
cylindrical,  as  described  by  Mr.  Chance,  and 
was  formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  vertical 
central  section  of  the  annular  lens  round  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  system,  so  that  this  belt  was 
lenticular  in  every  meridian  plane  ; but  not  so 
in  any  horizontal  one  ; and  hence  the  central 
light  retained  its  natural  divergence  in  azimuth, 
and  thus  distributed,  in  every  direction  of  the 
horizon,  an  uniform  illumination. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  there 
is  a limit  beyond  which  prismatic  deflection 
becomes  wasteful,  partly  by  chromatic  disper- 
sion and  partly  from  the  increasing  loss  by 
reflection  at  the  surfaces  of  incidence  and 
emergence.  It  occurred  to  Fresnel  to  employ 
totally  reflecting  zones,  but  Alan  Stevenson 
was  the  first  to  extend  the  application  of  hori- 
zontal reflecting  zones  to  dioptric  apparatus  of 
large  dimensions — at  Skerryvore  lighthouse  in 
843- 

In  regard  to  the  composition  of  glass  used 
for  lighthouse  purposes,  which  is  practically 
applicable  also  to  prisms  used  for  refraction 
generally,  on  the  large  scale,  the  proportion  of 
silica  varies  from  72  to  78  per  cent.,  depending 
on  the  particular  kind  of  glass,  the  remainder 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  soda  from  12  to 
18  per  cent.,  and  lime  from  6 to  15  per  cent. 
Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  are  present  only  in 
extremely  minute  quantities.  Occasionally  a 
little  arsenic,  and  rarely  carbonate  of  potash, 
red  lead,  and  manganese  have  been  employed 
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Decomposition  of  Light. 

We  have  hitherto  dealt  with  the  refraction 
of  light  as  though  the  rays  emerging  from  the 
prism  were  of  a simple  character,  and  the 
original  beam  of  sunlight  merely  impeded  in 
its  progress  through  the  prism.  As  a fact, 
however,  the  beam  is  split  up  into  several 
parts,  so  that  the  whole  quality  of  the  light  is 
different  to  what  it  was  at  first,  in  other  words, 
the  light  is  decomposed  into  several  kinds  of 
light,  which  phenomenon  is  known  as  disper- 
sion. A triangular  prism  of  glass  is  generally 
employed  in  experiments  upon  this  dispersion 
of  light,  and  the  coloured  image  thus  dispersed 
is  called  a spectrum.  The  colours  seen  in  the 
ribbon  of  the  spectrum  are  seven,  namely,  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet, 
of  which  the  red  arises  from  the  least  refran- 
gible rays,  and  the  violet  from  the  most 
refrangible,  the  others  having  a calculable 
refrangibility  lying  between  the  extremes.  On 
examining  this  ribbon  through  a telescope,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  different  colours  are 
crossed  by  a great  number  of  dark  lines,  known 
as  Fraunhofer’s  lines. 

The  lines  are  best  studied  by  making  a sun- 
beam pass  through  a spectroscope,  in  which 
several  prisms  are  mounted  in  a most  careful 
manner.  A common  form  of  this  instrument  is 
composed  of  three  telescopes  mounted  on  a 
single  foot,  and  whose  axis  converge  towards  a 
prism  of  flint  glass.  One  of  these  telescopes 
can  be  turned  round  the  prism  ; this  is  the  one 
employed  for  viewing  the  spectrum.  One  of 
the  others  is  so  arranged  that  near  what  would 
be  the  eye-piece  a lamp  is  placed  ; the  light 
rays  passing  through  this  telescope  are  pro- 
jected on  to  the  prism  as  parallel  rays,  and  on 
leaving  the  prism  the  light  is  decomposed.  In 
this  condition  it  falls  on  to  the  objective  of  the 
first  telescope,  through  which  the  observer  is 
looking,  and  is  seen  (much  magnified,  of  course) 
as  an  image  of  the  spectrum.  The  third  tele- 
scope is  employed  in  conjunction  with  a micro- 
meter for  measuring  the  relative  distances  ol 
the  lines  of  the  spectrum.  The  minor  parts  of 
the  instrument  need  not  be  described  here. 

There  are  three  chief  types  of  spectra  (1), 
continuous,  (2)  band  or  line,  and  (3)  absorption. 
The  first  of  these  is  furnished  by  ignited  solids 
and  liquids,  and  consists  of  a continuous  band 
of  the  colours  already  mentioned.  The  second 
consists  of  a number  of  bright  lines,  passing  at 
right  angles  across  the  darker  portions  of  the 
band  ; these  are  produced  by  ignited  gases  or 
vapours.  Absorption  spectra  are  furnished  by 
the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  and  are  consequently  of 
chief  use  to  the  astronomer.  For  us  the 
spectroscope  must  only  be  regarded  as  an 
analytical  instrument,  and  principally  as  an  aid 
in  chemical  analysis  and  in  the  preparation  of 
' metals  and  alloys. 


To  show  how  the  spectroscope  is  worked, 
let  us  take  some  sodium  and  burn  it  in  the 
flame  alluded  to  ; it  will  be  noticed  on  the 
spectrum  that  a bright  yellow  line  has  now 
made  its  appearance,  i.c.,  a bright  line  (or  thin 
band)  has  been  formed  in  the  yellow  part  of  the 
continuous  spectrum.  As  often  as  we  burn  sodium 
this  line  will  be  seen,  and  always  in  the  same 
position.  The  spectrum  of  lithium  is  a clear 
line  in  the  red  portion,  and  another  in  the 
orange,  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  each 
element  has  characteristic  lines  ; so  that  on 
viewing  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  a body 
the  chemical  composition  of  which  was  not 
known,  it  is  possible  by  means  of  the  spectro- 
scope to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  elements 
contained  in  it.  In  this  way',  scientists  feel 
confident  that  they  now  know  something  of 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  sun  and  certain 
stars— only  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  lines 
are  dark  and  not  bright,  due  to  a cause  which 
need  not  here  be  considered. 

In  addition  to  its  luminous  properties,  the. 
spectrum  produces  calorific  and  chemical 
effects.  On  placing  a thermometer  in  it,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  temperature  rises  as  that 
instrument  is  moved  from  the  violet  towards 
the  red  end.  Then,  again,  the  comparative 
temperatures  of  incandescent  bodies  may  be 
judged  according  as  they  produce  much  or 
little  red  (hot),  or  violet  (colder),  in  their  respec- 
tive spectra.  The  violet  and  ultra-violet  por- 
tions of  a spectrum  produce  more  energetic 
chemical  action  than  the  other  parts. 

The  spectroscope  has  been  found  useful  in 
the  manufacture  of  pig-iron.  Dealing  with 
this  application,  Professors  Bloxam  and  Hun- 
tingdon observe*  that  pig-iron,  containing 
from  2 to  4 per  cent,  of  manganese,  can  be 
worked  by  what  is  known  as  the  direct  process, 
when  it  is  only  desired  to  reduce  the  carbon  to 
03  or  o-4  per  cent.,  as  for  rails ; i.c.,  the 
“ blow " is  continued  until  the  carbon  is 
reduced  to  the  requisite  amount,  the  manga- 
nese still  remaining  in  (o- 1 to  0'3)  being  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  metal  workable.  This 
method  is  in  use  in  Sweden,  and  parts  of 
Germany,  where  suitable  pig  is  available.  It 
would  not  pay  to  make  pig  specially  for  the 
purpose  by  introducing  manganese  into  the 
blast-furnace.  The  exact  moment  at  which  the 
“ blow  ’’  should  be  stopped  can  only  be  judged 
of  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  and  by 
observing  the  colour  of  the  slag  and  forgea- 
bility of  globules  of  metal  rapidly  withdrawn 
from  the  converter  on  the  end  of  an  iron  bar. 

After  having  been  once  decomposed  a beam 
of  light  may  not  be  further  reduced  by  the 
same  process.  Thus,  if  we  capture,  say,  the 
violet  portion  of  the  spectrum,  and  isolate  that 
from  the  remaining  portions,  and  then  cause  it 
to  pass  through  another  prism,  the  effect  is 
merely  the  transmission  of  the  violet  through 
the  glass,  and  it  remains  violet  after  the 
passage,  though  the  violet  rays  are  again 
refracted  to  some  extent.  Different  portions  of 
the  spectrum  are  unequally  refrangible,  how- 


Photography. 

A few  words,  only,  on  this  subject  must 
suffice.  We  have  observed  that  the  violet  and 
ultra-violet  portions  of  a spectrum  produce 
more  energetic  chemical  action  than  the  other 
parts.  Chloride  of  silver  blackens  under  the 
influence  of  light,  especially  in  the  violet  por- 
tions. Photography  has  been  described  as  the 
art  of  producing  permanent  images  of  objects 
by  utilising  the  changes  which  certain  sub- 
stances undergo  in  the  presence  of  light.  In 
what  is  known  as  a collodion  picture  a clean 
glass  plate  is  held  by  one  of  its  corners 
while  a stream  of  collodion  holding  iodide 
and  bromide  of  potassium  in  solution  is 
poured  over  the  plate,  and  the  excess  allowed 
to  drain  off.  Ganot,  in  describing  the  process, 
(Op.  cit.  p.  598)  observes  that  the  plate  is  then 
immersed  'in  a bath  containing  30  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water.  This 
operation  must  be  performed  in  a yellow  or 
orange  light.  The  plate  is  then  removed, 
drained,  and  placed  in  a dark  slide  in  the 
camera.  After  exposure,  no  change  is  visible 
on  the  plate,  but  on  pouring  over  it  a solution 
of  pyrogallic  acid,  or  ferrous  sulphate  to  which 
some  acetic  acid  has  been  added,  the  image 
slowly  appears.  When  all  the  details  are 
visible  the  plate  is  fixed  by  immersion  in  a 
bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide  of 
potassium.  By  another  process  the  collodion 
is  impregnated  by  the  silver  salts  direct. 

In  gelatine  or  “ dry  " plates  gelatine  is  em- 
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ployed  instead  of  collodion,  as  the  sensitiveness 

of  the  salts  of  silver  is  greatly  increased  thereby. 
At  a later  period  transparent  celluloid  was 
devised  as  a substitute  for  glass  in  dry  plates, 
which  celluloid  acts  as  a support  for  the 
gelatine  film— as  in  the  kodak  camera.  Quite 
recently  methods  have  been  devised  for  per- 
manently retaining  coloured  images. 

The  glass-plate  films  and  gelatine  films 
retain  and  form  “ negatives."  To  produce  a 
“positive"  or  true  picture,  the  negative  is 
placed  on  a piece  of  sensitised  paper  ; or,  in 
the  case  of  lantern-slides,  on  another  film. 
The  sensitised  paper  is  of  various  kinds.  In 
one  of  them,  the  negative  with  paper  under  it 
being  exposed  to  the  light  for  a short  time,  the 
chloride  of  silver  on  the  paper  becomes  acted 
upon  by  the  light  rays  in  such  a manner  that 
the  lights  of  the  negatives  are  replaced  by 
shades  on  the  paper,  and  inversely.  The 
picture  is  then  immersed  in  a bath  of  gold 
fr&loride,  then  in  a solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
’iodium,  and  finally  is  thoroughly  washed  in 
water. 

The  student  of  architecture  knows  the  uses 
of  photo-printing  of  plans,  which  saves  much 
work  in  the  office.  When  he  is  “ on  tour”  the 
dry  plate  in  the  photographic  camera  is  made 
to  do  duty,  where,  formerly,  the  sketch-book 
alone  was  his  companion.  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted in  many  respects.  To  fix  the  details  of 
a building  in  the  student's  mind  there  is  no 
better  way  than  for  him  to  sketch  them  ; if  the 
camera  is  allowed  to  do  the  work,  much  of  the 
value  of  the  object  lesson  is  lost. 


OBITUARY. 

Sir  John  Fowler,  Bart. — For  some  consider- 
able time  past  the  gradually  failing  health  of  Sir 
John  Fowler  had  given  cause  for  the  greatest 
anxiety,  yet  his  death,  which  occurred  last  Sunday 
evening  at  Bournemouth,  where  he  had  been  staying 
for  some  months,  was  very  sudden,  his  immediate 
friends  not  anticipating  that  the  end  was  so  near. 
Although  Sir  John  had  not  given  very  great  atten- 
tion to  engineering  matters  during  the'last  few  years 
of  his  life,  yet  he  was  so  well  known,  and  so  uni- 
versally accorded  the  highest  place  in  his  profession, 
that  his  death,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  of 
eighty-one,  come6  as  a personal  bereavement  to  all 
engineers.  For  more  than  half  a century  his  name  has 
been  before  the  public,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  he  was  connected,  in  one  way  or 
another,  with  practically  every  engineering  work  of 
any  magnitude  that  has  either  been  proposed  or 
executed  during  this  period.  It  would  be  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  space  to  even  mention  the  names 
of  the  works  with  which  he  has  been  connected  ; 
but  many  of  them  are  so  important  that  a short 
reference  to  them  is  necessary,  since  upon  these 
rests  Sir  John's  reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest 
engineers  of  recent  times.  It  is  now  forty-five 
years  since  the  first  Act  of  Parliament  giving  per- 
mission to  construct  an  underground  railway  in 
London  was  obtained.  This  little  line— for  it  was 
only  some  two  miles  in  length— from  Edgware-road 
to  King's  Cross,  was  the  commencement  of  our  pre- 
sent underground  railways  system,  with  which  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Fowler  will  be  always  associated 
Immediately  the  work  was  sanctioned  the  plans  for 
extensions  to  Paddington  and  to  the  City  were  pre- 
pared, and  the  financial  support  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  was  secured.  The  construction 
of  these  underground  railways  since  those  early 
days  has  so  rapidly  developed  that  a new  line  of 
this  description  now  causes  but  small  interest,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  introduction  of 
the  system,  at  a time  when  engineering  appliances 
were  not  so  perfect  as  at  present,  was  accomoanied 
by  difficulties  which  were  all  but  unsurmountable 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  execution  of  works 
of  this  nature  would  have  been  postponed 
for  a considerable  period  had  not  an  engineer 
of  sufficient  ability  been  found  in  Sir  John 

Fowler  to  superintend  the  operations.  In  i860  Sir 
John  was  elected  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  his  address  before  that  Institution 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  education  of  an 
engineer,  attracted  much  attention,  it  being  reprinted 
and  distributed  extensively,  notably  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  to  the  engineers  in  its  employment. 
When  the  Sue/.  Canal  was  almost  completed  Sir 
John  visited  Egypt,  and  his  work  in  connexion  with 
the  development  of  that  country  is  well  known. 
For  nine  years  he  made  periodical  visits  to  Egvpt 
md  the  valuable  services  lie  then  rendered  to  'her 
Majesty’s  Government  were  so  highly  appreciated 
:hat  in  1885  the  Queen,  on  the  recommendation  of 
he  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  created  him  a Knight  Com- 
nander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George 
■Ve  now  come  to  the  Forth  Bridge,  the  best  known 
>f  all  the  works  with  which  Sir  John  Fowler 
las  been  associated.  So  much  has  already  been 
written  on  this  undertaking  that  any  further  de- 
cription  of  it  would  be  superfluous.  We  all  know 
he  almost  insuperable  difficulties  that  were  met 
/ith  during  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  and  how 
ley  were  all,  one  by  one,  overcome.  Naturally,  no 


one  man  could  alone  carry  out  a work  of  such 
magnitude,  consequently  the  work  of  one  or  two 
other  master  minds  is  clearly  discernible  in  what 
is,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  engineering  triumph 
of  this  century.  With  the  completion  of  the  Forth 
Bridge,  the  engineering  career  of  Sir  John  may  be 
said  to  have  practically  finished,  and  a more  suitable 
termination  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine.  Thus 
closes  a long  and  busy  life,  a life  devoted  to  the  con- 
ception and  performance  of  those  vast  engineerin'* 
works  that  have  always  done  so  much  to  materially 
increase  the  welfare  of  a nation. 

Mr.  John  G.  Livesay. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  G.  Livesay,  A.R.I.B.A.,  which 
took  place  at  Ventnor  on  the  19th  ult.  Mr.  Livesay 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Augustus  F.  Livesay, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  and  had  been  an  Associate  of  the  Insti- 
tute since  1882,  but  for  twenty  years  before  that 
date  he  had  practised  his  profession  at  Ventnor.  In 
1884  he  was  appointed  by  the  Local  Board  Town 
Surveyor,  and  on  his  resigning  that  office  eleven 
years  later  he  took  the  position  of  Consulting  Engi- 
neer to  the  Board.  During  his  tenure  of  office  he 
inaugurated  and  carried  out  an  extensive  sewage 
system,  extended  the  sea-walls,  and  undertook 
several  other  important  public  works.  In  addition 
to  this  and  to  the  general  practice  of  his  profession, 
Mr.  Livesay  was  for  twenty  years  manager  of  the 
Ventnor  Gas  and  Water  Works,  of  which  company 
he  was  a director.  I-Ie  was  also  surveyor  to  several 
large  properties  in  the  neighbourhood,  among  which 
are  included  the  Steephill  and  Southerville  Estates, 
in  which,  during  the  term  of  his  agency,  great 
developments  have  been  made.  Mr.  Livesay  was 
also  a member  of  the  following  societies  Meteoro- 
logical Society  (Fellow),  i860;  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  1864  i Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  1866  ; Association  of  Municipal 
Engineers  and  Surveyors,  1873  ; Surveyors'  Institu- 
tion (Fellow)  ; Associate,  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  1882. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Dundee. — A new  Established  church  is 
to  be  erected  in  the  Clepington  district,  Dundee. 
The  building  will  face  Clepington-road  and  Neish- 
held-street,  and  when  completed  will  accommodate 
about  800  persons.  At  present  it  is  intended  to 
erect  nave  and  aisle  to  accommodate  400,  with 
temporary  vestry.  The  church  will  have  a staircase 
and  porch  at  the  west  corner  and  a porch  at  the  east 
the  stair  leading  to  an  end  gallery.  Entrance  to 
the  hall  and  vestry  will  be  from  Neishfield-street. 
The  plan  shows  nave  with  one  aisle,  transepts,  and 
apsidal  end,  with  open  timber  roof.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Johnston  & Baxter.  Dundee. 

Alterations  to  Church,  Bulmer.— The  chancel 
of  the  old  parish  church  of  Bulmer,  near  Castle 
Howard,  has  recently  been  rebuilt  and  embellished 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Demaine  & Brierley, 
architects,  of  York.  The  works  comprise  rebuilding 
the  south  and  east  walls,  the  insertion  of  new  deco- 
rated tracery  windows,  a new  roof  of  oak  covered 
with  lead,  new  oak  chancel  seats,  altar  rails  and 
table,  a simple  pajnted  oak  reredos,  and  a stained- 
glass  window. 

Reopening  ok  Sporle  Church,  Norfolk.— 

The  re-opening  of  the  parish  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Sporle,  which  for  the  past  eighteen  months  has 
been  closed  for  the  purpose  of  restoration,  took 
place  recently.  The  principal  works  have  been 
putting  new  oak  roofs  to  the  nave  and  north  chancel 
aisle.  The  roofs  have  been  covered  externally  with 
felt  and  boarding,  the  lead  has  been  recast  and 
relaid,  and  new  eaves,  gutters,  and  rain-water  pipes 
have  been  provided.  The  south  nave  arcading, 
with  tlie  clearstory  above,  and  part  of  the  north 
chancel  wall,  all  of  which  were  in  an  unsafe  condi- 
tion. have  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  the 
ruined  north  chapel  or  sacristy  has  been  reinstated  ; 
the  stonework,  &c. , of  the  chancel  arch  has  been 
restored,  a new  arch  has  been  erected  between  the 
north  aisle  and  the  north  chancel  aisle  ; new  tile 
and  wood  block  floors  and  stone  steps  to  nave  and 
aisles  have  been  provided,  the  nave  walls  internally 
replastered,  and  all  distempered,  including  the 
lower  stage  of  tower,  and  boarding  underside  of 
iloor  to  ringers'  stage.  The  total  cost  of  the  works, 
so  far  as  proceeded  with,  is  nearly  2,000/.  Messrs. 
Cornish  & Gaymer,  of  North  Walsham,  contractors, 
have  executed  the  restoration  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Green,  architect  and  diocesan  surveyor 
of  Norwich  and  Lynn. 

Restoration  of  Trimley  St.  Martin  Church, 
SUFFOLK. — The  restoration  of  this  building  has 
been  completed.  The  old  roof  over  the  nave  and 
chancel  has  been  removed,  and  a new  structure, 
composed  of  pitch  pine,  has  been  erected.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  alteration  a new  doorway  has  been 
made  directly  on  to  the  road  in  the  west  side  of  the 
tower  The  tower  has  also  been  restored.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thurman,  of 
Walton,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Corder,  of 


walls,  roof,  and  fittings  of  the  fabric.  The  work  has 
been  executed  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Messrs.  Demaine  & Brierlev 
architects,  of  York,  by  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Malton  and 
Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Ba’rton-le-Willows.  The  church 
was  reopened  by  the  Bishop  of  Beverley  on 
the  16th  inst.  J 

Friends’  New  School,  Paddock,  Yorkshire.— 
On  the  12th  inst.  the  Society  of  Friends  opened  new 
school  premises  adjoining  their  meeting-house  at 
Paddock.  The  new  school  communicates  with  the 
present  meeting-house  by  two  doorwavs  The 
assembly-room  is  36  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  in  width  and 
a movable  platform  is  provided  at  the  further  end. 
The  entrance  hall  is  10  ft.  wide,  extends  the  full 
width  of  the  school,  and  contains  a staircase  leading 
up  to  the  class-rooms  on  the  first  floor.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  a kitchen,  heating  apparatus  room, 
ladies  and  gentlemen’s  lavatories,  and  verandah 
along  the  front  of  the  chapel  and  school.  Three 
class-rooms,  secretary's  room,  and  library  are 
arranged  on  the  first  floor.  The  internal  woodwork 
is  of  pitch  pine,  varnished  ; the  ventilation  is  pro- 
vided by  means  of  inlet  ventilators  ; tlie  rooms  are 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  on  the  low-pressure 
system,  and  the  building  throughout  is  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  total  cost  amounts  to  1,200/.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  J.  Berry,  of  Huddersfield.  The 
various  works  have  been  carried  out  by  the  follow- 
ing contractors  : — Masons,  Messrs.  A.  & T Haigh 
Golcar  ; joiners,  Messrs.  H.  Hollingworth  & Sons’ 
Moldgreen  ; plumbers,  Messrs.  Sanderson  Bros  ’ 
Paddock  ; plasterers,  Messrs.  J.  Robinson  & Son’ 
Marsh  ; painter,  Mr.  R.  Heaton,  Paddock  ; slater’ 
Mr.  Alfred  Bower  ; concreter,  Mr.  John  Cooke  : 
heating  engineer,  Mr.  J.  W.  Thornton  ; electrician’ 
Mr.  T.  W.  Broadbent. 

Industrial  School,  Stockport. — On  the  17th 
inst.  Mr.  George  Whiteley.  M.P.  for  Stockport 
opened  the  new  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at 
Offerton.  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Stockport,  was  the'  con- 
tractor, and  the  architect  was  Mr.  T.  H.  Allen. 

Catholic  Schools,  Cowpen,  Northumber- 
land.—The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Roman 
Catholic  school  in  connexion  with  the  village 
mission  was  laid  at  Cowpen  recently.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  to  be  of  red  pressed  brick  with  stone 
facings,  will  be  erected  by  Messrs.  Barron  & 
Temple,  contractors,  Blyth,  in  accordance  with  the 
designs  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Windle,  the  architect.  In  the 
principal  schoolroom  the  seating  accommodation  is 


Ipswich. 

Church  Improvements,  Cropton,  Yorkshire. 

— The  Moorland  Chiq^^iy^ronton,  in  the  parish  of 
Middleton,  near  PickeFtffgT  "Tras  recently  been 
improved.  The  work  consisted  of  reglazing  the 
windows,  fixing  a painted  and  panelled  wood  ceiling 
to  the  nave,  painting  tl  e seats  and  wall  panelling, 
new  oak  altar  rails,  providing  a new  heating 
apparatus  and  chimney,  and  generally  repairing  the 


St.  Stephen’s  Schools,  Westbourne  Park  — 
The  additions  which  finally  complete  these  schools 
were  opened  on  the  17th  inst.  The  additions  con- 
sist in  carrying  over  the  old  building  (erected  in 
1S5S)  a new  story  of  a similar  character  to  that  of 
the  newer  portion  of  the  schools  built  in  1896-97, 
and  of  some  considerable  alterations  of  the  older 
structure  necessary  for  the  working  together  of  the 
old  and  new  schools.  In  carrying  up  the  new 
story,  only  the  external  walls  of  the  old  structure 
have  been  raised,  forming  an  L-shaped  boys’  school 
room,  56  ft.  by  20  ft.  in  the  long  arm,  and  48  ft.  by 
24  ft.  in  the  short  arm  of  the  |_<  by  about  17  ft.  to 
the  collar  of  the  semi-open  timbered  roof.  The 
internal  walls  of  the  old  first  floor  below  are  re- 
placed in  this  new  second  floor  by  folding  screens 
so  that  besides  forming  one  large  room,  the  nevv 
floor  area  is  also  divisible  into  three  class-rooms 
with  a wide  corridor.  The  interior  of  this  room  is 
finished  with  stock  brickwork  and  stone  mullioned 
windows,  the  timber  trusses  and  half  timber  filling 
above  the  screens  are  all  left  the  natural  colour  of 
the  wood,  while  the  plaster  is  finished  with  the 
wood  float.  The  floor  is  laid  with  wood  blocks  on 
a steel  and  concrete  floor  covering  in  the  old  build- 
ing. A coal  lift  has  been  constructed  from  the  old 
basement  up  to  the  new  story,  the  well  being 
utilised  for  the  electric  mains.  Externally,  the  old 
masonry  (being  badly  decayed)  has  been  restored 
by  Messrs.  Dreyfus  with  their  patent  cement 
Other  works  have  also  been  undertaken  at  a total 
cost  of  7,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  site 
architect’s  fees,  and  other  expenses,  the  whole’ 
scheme  having  cost  about  10,750/.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Rudd  & Son,  of  Gran- 
tham, as  general  contractors  ; for  masonry,  the  Bath 
stone  firms  ; brick  facings,  Messrs.  Broad  & Co.  ; 
red  moulded  bricks  in  chimney  stacks,  Messrs.’ 
Wheeler  & Sons  ; green  slating,  Messrs.  Roberts', 
Adlard  & Co.  ; plumbing,  Messrs.  Lincoln  & Sons  • 
wood  block  flooring,  Messrs.  Turpin  & Co.  ; folding 
screens  (to  architect’s  design),  Messrs.  Peace  & 
Norquay  ; wrought  iron  work  in  railings  and  gate 
Messrs.  Walton  & Co.  ; coal  lift,  Messrs.  Waygood 
& Co.  ; electric  lighting  and  bells,  Mr.  W.  Mackie  • 
casements,  Messrs.  Howard  & Co.  ; lead  glazing’ 
Mr.  Jackson  ; wood  carving,  Mr.  Taylerson.  No 
clerk  of  works  was  employed,  the  work  'being 
carried  out  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Bolton,  of  Westminster. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Barry  Dock. — The  new  chapel 
for  the  English  Baptist  Church,  Holton-road,  Barry 
Dock,  was  opened  on  the  16th  inst.  The  style  is 
Italian  Renaissance.  The  plan  consists  of  ground 
floor  and  gallery  all  round  to  seat  960  persons.  To 
the  rear  of  the  pulpit  there  are  nine  class-rooms 
and  minister’s  room,  having  access  to  the  basement 
floors  and  two  exits  from  the  church  floor.  The 
basement  floor  contains  a class-room  to  seat  500 
persons  and  a caretaker's  room,  and  has  four 
entrances  from  outside,  independent  of  the  church 
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floor  entrance.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
executed  from  the  design  of  Mr.  John  Morgan,  archi- 
tect, Brynteg,  Blaenavon,  Mon.,  Messrs.  Lloyd  & 
Tape,  Barry  Dock,  being  the  contractors.  The 
amount  of  the  contract  was  about  3,725/. 

Free  Church,  Fortrose.  Ross.— On  the  9th 
inst.  the  new  Free  Church  at  Fortrose  was  opened. 
The  building  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  the  architect 
was  Mr.  John  Robertson,  of  Inverness.  The  church 
has  a nave  and  transept,  with  the  pulpit  at  one  end 
and  a gallery  stretching  across  the  other  end.  A 
spire  rises  to  some  112  ft.  The  principal  contrac- 
tors were  Masonry,  Messrs.  M‘ Donald  & Son, 
Inverness;  carpenter.  Mr.  R.  M'Lennan,  Fortrose; 
slater,  Mr.  Grav,  Inverness ; painting,  Messrs. 
M'Leod  & MTntosh,  Inverness  ; plasterer,  Mr.  D. 
Arthur,  Fortrose;  heating,  Messrs.  M'Kenzie  & 
Moncur,  Edinburgh.  The  building  is  to  be  lighted 
with  acetylene  gas,  Mr.  Allen,  Nairn,  having  this 

Deptford  Market.— Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  tin 
engineer  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  has  drawn 
up  a report  upon  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
Foreign  Cattle  Market,  for  which  an  Act 
obtained  in  last  Session  of  Parliament.  The  cost  of 
the  branch  railway  to  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  line,  and  the  tramway  outside  the 
market,  is  calculated  at  32,250/.  The  estimated 
expenditure  upon  other  new  works  amounts  to  :— 
Lai  rage  -1000 /.  ; slaughter-houses,  5,000/.  (a  lirst 
instalment) ; a continuous  river  frontage  of  880  ft., 
by  constructing  a junction  of  the  present  three 
jetties,  16,000/.  ; and  acquisition  of  property  in  the 
vicinity,  22,000 /.  ; the  aggregate  outlay  being  about 
97,000 /.  _ „ . 

Public  Hall,  Lonmay,  N.B. — A new  public  hall, 
which  has  been  erected  at  Lonmay,  was  opened  on 
the  nth  inst.  The  hall  has  accommodation  for 
between  400  and  500.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Far- 
quhar,  Craigellie.  The  contractors  were  Joiner 
work,  Mr.  Farquhar,  Lonmay  ; mason  work,  Scott 
& Murray,  Lonmay  ; plasterer  work,  Mr.  Noble, 
Fraserburgh  ; and  slater  work,  Mr.  Chas.  Cranna, 
Crimond.  Mr.  James  Hendry,  Knowsie,  was 


inspector  of  works. 

COTTAGE  HOSPITAL,  DUNFERMLINE.— The  Moray 
wing,  which  has  just  been  added  to  this  hospital, 
was  opened  recently.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
S.  Mitchell  & Wilson,  Edinburgh. 

Theatre,  Leeds.— The  Queen's  Theatre,  Leeds, 
is  being  erected  for  Messrs.  Morrell  & Mouillot  and 
Messrs.  Dotridge  & Longden.  The  builder  is  Mr. 
S.  F.  Davidson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  building 
now  in  course  of  erection  is  situate  at  the  corner  of 
Meadow-road  and  Jack-lane,  and  will  be  faced  with 
red  bricks  and  stone  dressings.  The  dimensions  are 
as  follows  :— From  curtain  to  back  wall  of  pit,  72  ft. 
width  of  auditorium,  78  ft.  ; stage,  from  curtain  to 
back  wall  of  stage,  41  ft-  I four  exits  are  provided 
from  the  pit,  three  from  the  gallery,  and  two  from 
the  dress  circle.  The  plan  has  been  arranged  so 
- pav  office  serves  for  the  whole  of  the  house, 
r • . -,,  , -u  l.  . — ~ iu.cn  wr 
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and  the  theatre  will  hold  about  4,000.  Messrs.  W. 
Hope  and  J.  C.  Maxwell,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  are 
the  architects. 

Hotel,  Mulliox,  Cornwall.— a new  hotel  is 
being  erected  near  Poldhu  Cove,  Mullion.  Mr. 
Walter  Wood,  of  Gloucester,  has  designed  the  build- 
ing, and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Williams, 
clerk  of  the  works,  the  construction  is  being  carried 
out  by  local  men,  Messrs.  George  & Sons  under- 
taking the  masonry  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Matthews  the 
carpentrv.  The  building  has  a frontage  of  175  ft. 
and  a w’idth  of  70  ft.  It  is  practically  constructed 
of  rock,  hewn  out  of  the  beach  at  Poldhu  Cove. 

Liberal  Club,  Blackpool.— A new  Liberal 
Club  has  been  erected  at  Blackpool.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Herbert  Wade.  There  are  three  shops  in 
Victoria-street  and  three  in  back  Victoria-street. 
The  entrance  is  at  the  westerly  end  of  the  building. 
On  the  first  floor  are  a reading-room,  smoke-room, 
secretary's  room,  assembly-room,  and  steward  s 
store-room.  The  billiard-room  and  card-room  are 
on  the  top  story.  There  is  also  other  accommoda- 
tion upon  both  floors.  The  general  contractors  were 
Messrs.  S.  Butterworth  & Sons,  and  the  sub-con- 
tractors— joinery,  Messrs.  T.  Lawson  & Co.  ; plumb- 
ing and  painting.  Mr.  S.  Walsh  ; brickwork,  Mr.  G. 
Sparrow  ; plastering  and  slating,  Mr.  W.  Walker  : 
electric  lighting,  Mr.  R.  Wilkinson  ; heating  and 
ventilating,  Messrs.  Dawson  & Co.,  Stalybridge. 

Fire-engine  Station,  Carlisle.— On  the 
inst.  a new  fire-engine  station  was  opened  in  Sprin 
Gardens-lane,  Carlisle.  The  new  station,  whic 
has  been  built  by  Mr.  Bell  from  plans  prepared  by 
the  City  Surveyor  (Mr.  H.  C.  Marks),  takes  the  place 
of  the  temporary  premises  used  for  some  time  past 
in  West  Tower-street.  It  consists  of  an  engine 
house,  recreation-room,  store-room,  lavatories,  and 
bath,  apparatus  for  washing  the  hose,  and  a tower 
about  60  ft.  high. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Margate.— New  mur 
cipal  buildings  have  just  been  opened  at  Margate.  The 
new  buildings  occupy  a position  on  the  old  market 
site,  immediately  south  of  the  Town  Hall,  and 
divided  therefrom  by  a passage  some  16  ft.  wide, 
connecting  the  Market-place  with  Duke-street.  On 
the  ground  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  borough  rate 
collector,  the  water  works  department,  the  sanitary 
inspector,  and  toll  collector,  with  a public  lavatory. 
On  the  first  floor  is  a magistrates'  room,  a suite  of 
offices  for  the  borough  engineer's  department  in- 
cluding rooms  for  the  borough  engineer,  assistant 
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surveyor  and  draughtsmen,  also  a plan  room  and 
suite  of  lavatories  for  the  use  of  members  of  the 
Council,  officials,  and  others  having  business  in  the 
place.  This  floor  is  connected  with  the  Town  Hall 
' a passage  for  the  convenience  of  the  magistrates 
and  officials.  The  door  of  this  covered  way  opens 
directly  into  the  Court-room.  In  the  main  front  of 
the  building  an  area  of  1,400  ft.  super  is  reserved  for 
market  stalls,  covered  by  an  iron  and  glass  roof 
carried  on  light  iron  columns.  The  plans  were  pro- 
duced in  the  office  of  the  Borough  Engineer,  Mr. 
Albert  Latham,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  contract  by  Mr.  L.  Seager,  of  Sittingbourne. 

General  Post  Office,  Liverpool.— The  new 
General  Post  Office  at  Liverpool  will,  it  is  expected, 
be  opened  at  Easter.  The  architect  of  the  building 
' Mr.  Henry  Tanner,  Chief  Architect  of  the  Office 
of  Works.  'The  style  is  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
The  front  elevation  is  in  Victoria-street ; one  side 
flanks  Sir  Thomas-street,  and  the  other  faces 
Stanley-street.  The  length  of  the  Victoria-street 
frontage  is  223  ft.,  and  from  the  street  level  up 
to  the  roof  there  is  a height  of  83  ft.  Measured 
from  the  basement  level  the  height  of  the  five 
stories  is  96  ft.  The  Stanley-street  elevation  is 
260  ft.  in  length.  At  its  Whitechapel  end  are  two 
openings  into  the  loading  yard.  The  lower  part  of 
the  yard  is  open,  the  upper  part  next  the  new 
building  has  a glass  roof  50  ft.  by  178  ft.  The  vans, 
probabiv  entering  from  Sir  Thomas-street  and 
Cumberland-street,  will  draw  up  at  an  elevated 
.ading  platform,  17S  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  wide.  The 
elevation  in  Sir  Thomas-sti eet  is  275  ft.  in  length. 
The  heating  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Dargue,  Griffiths,  & Co.,  Liverpool.  Messrs. 
Henry  Johnson  & Sons  are  the  contractors  for 
the  plastering,  concreting,  tiling,  and  granolithic 
(corridors,  &c.)  ; and  Messrs.  Wilby  & Sons  did  the 
plumbing  and  painting.  The  common  bricks  were 
supplied  bv  the  Ravenhead  Brick  Company,  St. 
Helens  ; butf-facing  bricks  by  Ashton  Hall  Brick  and 
Coal  Company  ; glazed  bricks  by  Dennis,  of 
Ruabon  ; Messrs.  Easton  and  Anderson  supplied  the 
heaters  ; and  Doulton’s  provided  the  sanitary 
appliances.  The  steel  and  iron  work  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  E.  C.  & J,  Keay,  Birmingham  ; and  the 
wood  fittings  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Brown  & 
Backhouse,  Liverpool ; Pearson  & Brown,  Eccles, 
Manchester  : W.  Thornton  & Sons,  Liverpool  ; 
Delaney  & Shanks,  Birkenhead  ; and  A.  White  & 
Sons,  Liverpool.  The  general  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Thornton  & Sons,  of  Liverpool. 

Caledonian  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Com- 
. ANY's  Offices,  London. — Considerable  structural 
alterations  have  recently  been  made  at  the  London 
offices  of  this  company.  The  offices  are  situated 
in  King  William-street.  The  alterations  have 
mainly  taken  place  in  the  Life  Department  of 
the  office,  and  consist  of  the  removal  of  heavy 
cross  walls  and  a stone  staircase  from  the  ground 
floor,  and  the  substitution  of  an  internal  mahogany 
staircase  leading  from  the  general  offices  on  the 
ground  floor  to  the  secretary's  and  other  offices 
situated  upon  the  first  floor.  The  new  Life 
office  has  been  refitted  with  mahogany  counters 
and  fittings.  The  premises  have  been  heated  by 
low  pressure  hot  water,  by  Messrs.  "Edwards  & Son. 
of  Great  Marlborough-street.  The  general  con- 
tractors for  the  works  were  Messrs.  Thompson  & 
Beveridge,  of  Albany-street,  N.W.  The  alterations 
were  designed  and  'carried  out  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  Howard  Chatfeild  Clarke,  of 
Bishopsgate  Street  Within. 

Additions  to  Nazareth  House,  Cardiff. — 
The  extensive  additions  to  Nazareth  House, 
Cardiff,  which  have  been  in  course  of  execution 
for  the  past  few  months,  are  now  finished.  The 
additions  are  situate  to  the  east  of  the  block,  with 
•hich  they  are  connected  by  an  entrance  hall  and 
staircase.  They  abut  upon  Colum-road.  The 
additions  consist  of  a block  of  buildings  over  90  ft. 
in  length  and  62  ft.  in  height.  The  lower  floor  is 
devoted  to  sitting-rooms,  dormitories,  &c.,  while 
the  whole  of  the  upper  part  consists  of  a chapel  for 
the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution.  The 
building  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  in  harmony 
with  the  older  portion.  The  walling  is  of  blue 
Pennant  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
height  to  the  eaves  of  the  main  roof  is  34  ft.,  and  to 
the  ridge  of  the  gable  62  ft.,  while  the  top  of  the 
turret  is  67  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  building  is 
in  two  floors,  and  the  ground  floor  is  13  ft.  in 
height.  It  is  connected  with  the  old  building  by  a 
staircase  of  patent  stone,  leading  to  a corridor. 
Thence  turning  to  the  right  is  a bathroom,  a bed- 
room for  the  use  of  the  sisters,  a visitors’  room,  and 
a'  the  end  of  the  corridor  a small  infirmary  abutting 
on  Colum-road.  To  the  left  of  the  corridor  are  a 
cloakroom  and  domestic  offices  and  small  bedroom. 
Beyond  this  is  the  old  men’s  sitting-room  with 
windows  facing  across  the  gardens  in  a westerly 
direction.  Opening  out  of  this  room  is  a doorway 
into  the  covered  space  at  the  end.  The  old  men’” 
dormitory  is  adjacent.  In  this  room  there 
accommodation  for  fourteen  beds,  and  next 
this,  also  abutting  on  Colum-road,  is  another 
room,  also  for  use  as  an  infirmary.  At  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  running  at  right  angk 
to  Colum-road,  is  an  entrance  doorway  and 
staircase  for  use  by  the  priests.  The  northern 
end  of  the  new  block  is  taken  up  with  a covered 
space  for  the  old  men  to  take  exercise  and  sit  and 
smoke  in  wet  weather.  Behind  the  covered  space 


„„  the  covered  entrance  from  Colum-road.  The 

whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  new  building  is 
taken  up  with  the  chapel,  which  is  33  ft.  wide  and 
91  ft.  long.  Though  the  chapel  is  for  the  inmates  of 
Nazareth  House,  a portion  at  the  lower  end  will  be 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  public.  At  the  southern 
end  of  the  nave  is  the  sanctuary,  30  ft.  6 in.  by  21  ft. 
On  the  east  of  the  sanctuary  is  the  sacristy,  and  on 
the  western  side,  divided  from  it  by  two  arches  and 
a carved  wood  screen,  is  the  choir.  The  capitals  of 
the  chancel  arches  are  carved.  The  roof  is  of  the 
open-timbered  kind,  of  pitchpine.  The  floor  of  the 
corridor  and  halls  of  the  lower  part  of  the  building 
are  of  tiles,  and  the  other  rooms  are  of  pitchpine. 
The  floor  of  the  nave  of  the  chapel  is  of  pitchpine 
blocks,  while  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary  is  of 
oak.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  W.  M.  Corbett,  and 
the  contractors  are  Messrs.  W.  Thomas  & Co.,  whose 
clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Shelley. 

Bank,  Leeds. — A new  bank  has  been  erected  in 
Park-row,  Leeds,  for  Messrs.  Wm.  Williams,  Brown, 

& Co.  The  architects  of  the  new  premises  were 
Messrs.  Alfred  Waterhouse  & Son.  The  block 
covers  an  area  of  nearly  100  ft.  by  80  ft.  The 
frontage  to  Park-row  is  80  ft.,  to  Greek-strefe.., 
and  Russell-street  about  100  ft.  From  the  street' 
level  to  a height  of  26  ft.  the  exterior  is  of  polished 
grey  Dalbeattie  granite,  relieved  with  courses  and 
pillars  of  red  granite.  Above  the  granite  the  struc- 
ture is  faced  with  glazed  buff  terra-cotta.  The 
mvilions  rise  to  a height  of  90  ft.  above  the  street. 
Double  sets  of  swing-doors  give  admission  to  the 
bank,  a lofty  apartment,  lined  throughout  with 
faience  from  the  Burmantofts  branch  of  the  Leeds 
Fire  Clay  Company.  The  colour  scheme  is  light 
buff,  relieved  with  brown  and  blue,  whilst  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  ceiling  are 
picked  out  in  gold.  The  counter  is  70  ft.  long. 
The  managers'  rooms  are  at  the  rear.  In  the 
basement,  covering  an  area  of  about  75  ft.  by 
50  ft.,  are  the  strong  rooms.  These  have  arches 
f firebrick,  upon  which  rests  solid  concrete 
ft.  in  thickness.  The  floor  is  likewise  of  concrete, 
.'he  bullion-room  is  lined  throughout  with  hardened 
steel  plates.  A self-locking  lift  conveys  the  bullion, 
books,  Sc.,  from  the  bank  to  the  strong  rooms 
beneath.  A large  luncheon-room  and  other  accom- 
modation are  provided  for  the  staff  in  the  base- 
ment. On  the  upper  floors  of  the  building  are 
suites  of  offices,  some  fifty  rooms  in  all.  Strong 
rooms  are  also  provided.  The  entrance  to  these 
upper  floors  is  in  Greek-street,  and  they  may  be 
reached  both  by  staircases  and  by  a lift.  The 
arious  contracts  have  been  executed  by  the  fol- 
lowing : — Excavations  and  concrete  foundations,  Mr. 

S.  Macfarlane  ; builders  and  joiners,  Messrs. 
Armitage  & Hodgson  ; smith's  work,  Messrs.  John 
Butler  & Co.  ; plumbing,  Messrs.  H.  Braithwaite  & 
Co. ; plastering,  Messrs.  J.  P.  Mountain  & Son  ; 
slating,  Messrs.  Watson  ttVVorsnop  ; stairs,  &c.,  Mr. 
Alfred  Walker  ; painting,  Messrs.  Frederick  Jackson 
& Co.  ; granite  work,  Messrs.  Newall,  Dalbeattie, 
N.B.  ; terra-cotta,  the  Burmantofts  Company  ; ivory- 
glazed  bricks,  the  Farnley  Iron  Company,  Limited  ; 
salt-glazed  bricks  for  strong  rooms,  Messrs.  Wm. 
Ingham  & Sons  ; desks  and  fittings.  Messrs.  Marsh, 
Jones,  & Cribb  ; ornamental  ironwork,  Messrs. 
Hart,’  Son,  & Peard,  London  and  Birmingham  ; 
wood-block  flooring,  Messrs.  Illingworth  & Co.  ; 
strong  rooms,  the  Ratner  Safe  Company,  London  ; 
passenger  lift,  Messrs.  R.  Waygood  & Co.,  London  ; 
electric  lighting,  Messrs.  Belshaw  & Co.,  London  ; 
ventilators,  Mr.  Wm.  Towler  ; heating  apparatus, 
Messrs.  Jefferies,  London  ; and  ironmongery,  Mr. 
James  Gibbons,  Wolverhampton.  Mr.  Wm.  Bruce 
was  the  clerk  of  works. 

Northern  Counties  Station  Hotel,  Belfast. 
—This  hotel  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of 
visitors.  It  contains  coffee,  drawing,  writing,  and 
smoking  rooms,  with  baths  and  lavatories,  together 
with  some  twenty-seven  bedrooms,  all  upon  two 
floors.  Messrs.  M'Laughlin  & Harvey  erected  the 
main  building,  and  the  internal  woodwork  and 
painting  were  done  by  the  Company’s  own  work- 
men, under  their  works  foreman,  Mr.  Farr.  The 
hall  is  entered  off  the  platform.  It  is  laid  with 
white  Sicilian  marble  tiles,  and  the  tiling  of  it  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  W.  R.  Wilkinson  & Co., 
Limited,  Ne'wcastle-on-Tyne,  who  also  did  the  con- 
crete and  marble  staircase.  To  the  left  on  entering 
is  the  coff  ee-room,  which  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  sixty  people.  The  entire  decorations 

with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  coffee-room 

and  on  the  staircase,  which  were  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  George  Morrow  & Sons,  Belfast— were 
executed  by  Messrs.  Maple  & Co.,  Limited,  of 
London,  who  also  supplied  the  furniture  throughout 
the  hotel.  There  is  electric  light  installation 
through  the  establishment.  It  was  erected  by 
Messrs.  W.  Coates  & Son,  Limited,  Belfast,  while 
the  fittings  were  supplied  by  three  London  firms, 
viz.,  Messrs.  Benson  & Co.,  Faraday  & Son,  and 
Taylor  & Tucker.  The  plumbing  and  gasfitting 
were  done  by  Mr.  A.  Lowry,  of  Belfast.  The  build- 
ing was  designed  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Wise,  under  whose 
personal  supervision  the  work  was  carried  out. 

New  Hammersmith  Theatre.— The  new  Ham- 
mersmith Theatre  of  Varieties  is  situated  in  King- 
street,  at  the  corner  of  Mansion  House-street.  The 
frontage  of  King-street  is  designed  in  the  modern 
French  Renaissance  style, and  is  executed  in  Doulting 
stone  and  red-brick  facings,  with  a feature  over  the 
main  entrance  of  an  illuminating  tablet  in  a deeply- 
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recessed  arch,  spanning  the  whole  width  of  tin 
entrance,  at  the  lower  part  of  which  is  a shelter, 
under  which  is  the  entrance  to  a crush-room,  which 
is  18  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  19  ft.  high,  with  a wall  tiling 
in  faience.  The  greatest  difficulty  the  architect  had 
to  contend  with  was  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
old  building  site,  which  was  only  40  ft.  A foyer  on 
an  elevation  has  been  provided  in  the  balcony  tier, 
with  two  promenades  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing. The  lighting  is  by  electricity.  The  stage  is  36  ft. 
deep.  The  buffet  bar  in  the  rear  of  the  pit  and  on  the 
balcony  tier  is  fitted  in  the  Flemish  style,  of  Austrian 
oak.  The  whole  length  of  the  theatre  is  198  ft.,  the 
width  through  40  ft.,  and  the  grid  is  4S  ft.  above  the 
stage.  The  stalls  are  approached  from  the  crush- 
room  through  a barrel-domed  corridor,  and  there 
are  emergency  exits  in  Mansion  House-street.  The 
work  has  involved  an  expenditure  of  30,000/.  The 
general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Godson  & Sons, 
of  Kilburn.  The  decorations  and  fibrous  ceilings 
and  walls  were  carried  out  by  Messrs.  De  Jong, 
from  special  designs  prepared  bv  the  architect. 
The  ventilation  was  by  Messrs.  Boyle  & Co.,  the 
he  Uog  by  Messrs.  Rosser  & Russel,  the  electric 
ligl-l'ty  Messrs.  Vaughan  & Brown,  the  stage  by 
Mr.  Cawdrey,  the  fittings  by  Messrs.  Brown  & Co., 
of  Hoxton,  and  by  Mr.  Wm.  Rowe,  of  Clapham. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  M.  Brutton,  of  Trafalgar- 
square. 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Tiie  High  Peak  Water  Scheme.— The  reports 
of  the  Leicester  Water  Committee,  and  the  engineers 
and  experts,  with  respect  to  the  proposal  to  acquire 
the  waters  of  the  Derwent  and  the  Ashop,  for 
Leicester,  have  been  circulated.  The  Water  Com- 
mittee consulted  Mr.  J.  B.  Everard,  C.E.,  their 
engineer,  Mr.  R.  E.  Middleton,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  G.  F 
Deacon,  C.  E.  All  are  agreed  upon  two  points. 
That  an  additional  supply  is  urgentlv  needed,  and 
that  the  ideal  supply,  alike  to  quantity  and  quality, 
is  to  be  obtained  from  the  Derwent  and  the  Ashop. 
The  Water  Committee  have  accordingly  declared  in 
favour  of  a scheme  which  will  entail  a”  total  outlay 
of  4,  rqq, 000/.,  and  provide -a  supply  of  over  thirty 
million  gallons  a day.  The  Water  Committee  re- 
commend that  a clause  should  be  embodied  in  their 
bill  giving  Derby  the  option  of  joining  a joint  board, 
and  enabling  them  and  other  authorities  near  the 
line  of  aqueducts  the  right  to  obtain  water  in  bulk 
at  a fair  price.  They  propose  that  at  the  outset 
1,520,000/.  should  be  spent  on  the  first  instalment  of 
the  work. — Sheffield  Independent. 

Upton  Asylum,  Chester.— We  have  received 
some  further  particulars  as  to  the  warming  and 
ventilating  of  this  building,  of  which  wegave  some 
particulars  on  page  439.  The  Plenum  svstem  has 
been  employed  ; and  each  of  the  patients’  blocks 
and  the  recreation  hall  are  arranged  with  separate 
fans  and  motors,  so  that  any  block  may  be  worked 
at  will.  The  fans  are  driven  by  electric  motors,  and 
are  easily  speeded  to  high,  low,  or  intermediary 
speeds  as  required,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
weather.  The  heating  surface  is  placed  in  cham- 
bers or  vaults  beneath  the  various  dormitories, 
wards,  or  single  rooms,  and  the  air  is  blowing  over 
these  in  wintertime,  so  that  it  is  warmed  to  a tem- 
perature of  80  to  90  deg.  Fahr.  before  it  is  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  various  rooms  to  be  warmed  and 
ventilated.  By  this  system  it  is  impossible  to  get 
warmth  without  having  ventilation.  The  basis  of 
the  air  supply  is  taken  as  1,250  to  1,500  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  patient  per  hour.  The  air  inlets  are 
about  8 ft.  to  9 ft.  from  the  floor  level,  and  the 
extraction  is  at  the  floor  level.  The  heating  is  done 
by  low-pressure  steam  worked  at  not  more  than 
5 lb  pressure  throughout  the  whole  of  the  building. 
The  steam  is  generated  in  one,  two,  or  three 
boilers,  each  boiler  being  28  ft.  by  7 ft.  diameter 
(Lancashire  type),  and  carrying  120  lbs.  working 
pressure.  This  steam  is  conveyed  in  a 9-in. diameter 
pipe  to  the  pump-room.  From  thence  it  is  taken  to 
the  electric-light  engines  at  this  pressure  ( 1 20  lbs. ) 
and  passed  through  the  engines,  the  exhaust  being 
tjken  to  a special  receiver,  from  which  all  the 
grease  from  the  steam  is  separated.  The  steam  is 
then  sent  into  the  low-pressure  pipe,  and  carried 
throughout  the  whole  building  for  heating  the 
buildings,  or  the  hot  water  services.  When  there  is 
not  sufficient  exhaust  steam,  the  plant  has  been  so 
arranged  that  live  steam  will  come  through  into  the 
low-pressure  main  at  the  working  pressure  of  5 lbs., 
supplying  the  make-up  steam  required  as  is  necessary. 
Thus  there  is  practically  no  waste  going  on,  the  whole 
of  the  condensed  water  being  returned  into  an  auto- 
matic receiver,  and  being  pumped  into  the  boiler,  to 
be  used  again.  The  returned  water  is  at  a high 
temperature,  and  often  reaches  over  200  deg.  Fah. 
The  hot  water  services  to  the  various  blocks  are 
procured  by  separate  heaters  being  placed  in  the 
basement  of  each  block,  and  through  which  the 
exhaust  steam  passes,  thus  heating  the  water  to  a 
high  temperature  for  all  kinds  of  domestic  purposes. 
Die  work  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Aslnvell  & 
Nesbit,  of  London  and  Leicester 


Window,  Parish  Church,  Brighton.— A small 
new  painted  glass  window  has  been  erected  in  the 
parish  church  of  Brighton,  by  subscription,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Frederick  Beal  and  Virginie  his 
wife.  This  window  is  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
main  entrance  of  the  church.  The  window  con- 
tains a figure  of  St.  Nicholas,  as  the  Saint  to  which 
the  older  and  former  parish  church  is  dedicated. 
The  window  was  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — M.  Bonnat  has  been  appointed  Vice- 
President  of  the  General  Committee  for  the  1900 
Exhibition  in  place  of  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and 
M.  Detaille  has  succeeded  to  the  late  painter's  place 
in  the  Conseil  Superieur  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 

Arts. M.  Bottee  has  been  commissioned  to  make  a 

model  of  the  new  lockplates  which  are  to  replace 
the  ancient  work  of  the  same  class  in  the  Palais 
d’Elysee,  with  their  emblems  of  the  First  Empire. 
The  new  locks  will  have  a head  of  the  Republic 
surrounded  with  laurels  and  with  the  letters  “ R.F.” 
Whatever  the  talent  of  the  artist,  it  is  most  regret- 
table that  the  history  of  the  building  should 
be  effaced  in  this  way. The  “ Society  Popu- 

late des  Beaux-Arts”  has  started  a subscrip- 
tion to  raise  a monument  to  Viollet-le-Duc. At 

the  National  Art  School  at  Lyons  a special  course 
is  to  be  established  for  instruction  in  decorative 

design  as  applied  to  textiles. Two  monuments  are 

to  be  raised  to  the  memory  of  Delibes  (a  musical 
composer  little  known  out  of  France),  at  la  Fleche 
and  at  St.  Germain-du-Val  (his  native  place).  The 
first  will  be  designed  by  M.  Marqueste.  the  second 
by  M.  Charier-Beulay.  The  double  inauguration  will 

take  place  in  May  next  year. The  Municipality  of 

Paris,  in  co-operation  with  the  “ Yieux  Paris  ” Com- 
mittee, is  taking  measures  for  the  strengthening  and 
preservation  of  the  fine  windows  in  the  churches  of 

Saint  Severin,  St.  Medard,  and  St.  Gervais. The 

steam  tramway  from  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  to 

Arpagon  is  to  be  prolonged  to  Etampes. The 

new  hospital  at  Tunis  is  to  be  opened  in  a few 
weeks.  It  is  planned  and  designed  by  a young  pupil 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  M.  Jean  Resplandy, 

now  a Government  architect  of  Tunis. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  of 
the  landscape  painter  Bellel,  originally  a "pupil  of 
Justin  Ouvrie  and  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  For 
many  years  he  exhibited  pictures  of  Italian  and 
Oriental  landscape,  and  the  Luxembourg  possesses 
a fine  charcoal  drawing  by  him  of  the  Valley  of  St. 
Arne  in  the  Vosges.  He  executed,  for  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  of  Paris,  a view  from  the  bridge  at  Champigny. 
M.  Bellel  had  unhappily  been  blind  for  some  years 
before  his  death. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Bradeord  Unitarian  Church.— A 
lew  stained  glass  memorial  window  has  been  added 

o this  church,  the  subject  being  the  Parable  of  the  0 

falents.  It  is  the  work  of  Messrs  Powell  Bros.,  of  ! Works  Committee  of  the  City  Corporation,  that 
-eeds.  | before  making  connexions  to  the  sewers  a deposit 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Rebuilding  ok  Kew  Bridge.— Adverting 
to  our  “ Note”  of  October  22  (p.  358  ante)  and  our 
•ecent  announcements  on  this  matter  (pp.  415  and 
467  ante)  we  find  that  the  County  Councils  of 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  have  jointly  drafted  a Bill, 
for  introduction  next  Session,  whereby  they  seek  to 
amend  and  extend  the  powers  of  the  Kew  Bridge  Act, 
1898,  and  more  particularly  Section  38,  in  respect  of 
the  borrowing  powers  conferred  by  that  Act  upon  the 
Councils,  for  the  purpose  of  the  works  authorised 
by  the  Act,  and  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  the 
amounts  which  they  have  authority  to  borrow 
The  Bill,  if  passed,  will  therefore,  it  appears, 
remove  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  amount  of 
Mr.  E.  Gibb's  tender.  The  two  Councils  have 
already  agreed  to  proceed  with  the  work  upon  the 
basis  of  that  tender,  at  150,000/.  Mr.  Gibb's  original 
tender  was  for  169,28s/.,  and  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barrv. 
whose  estimate  came  to  118,000/.,  has  calculate'd 
that  from  20,000 /.  to  25,000/.  might  be  saved  by 
substituting  internal  brickwork  or  concrete  for 
stonework. 

Birmingham  Master  Builders’  Association. 
—The  annual  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Master 
Builders'  Association  was  held  on  the  17th  inst.  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  Mr.  J.  Bowen  presiding.  The 
annual  report,  presented  by  the  Chairman,  stated 
that  the  committee  were  able  to  record  that  the 
period  of  good  trade,  mentioned  last  year,  had  con- 
tinued. With  increased  prosperity  in  the  building 
trade  there  had  been  greater  competition,  in  many 
cases  the  advance  in  contract  prices  obtained  being 
insufficient  to  cover  increased  cost  of  material  and 
labour.  A notice  had  been  received  from  the  brick- 
layers asking  for  alterations  in  rules  and  a rise  in 
wages  to  iod.  an  hour.  That  notice  would  receive 
the  careful  attention  of  the  committee,  and  it  was 
felt  that  uniform  working  hours  must  again  be 
secured.  It  had  become  year  by  year  increasingly 

ident  that  to  successfully  combat  the  ever- 
growing demands  of  the  operatives,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  by  an 
amalgamation  of  towns  rather  than  by  individual 
associations.  Federations  of  employers  having  been 
established  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  and  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  the  attention  of  the  National 
Association  having  been  drawn  to  this  great  need, 
England  and  Wales  had  been  divided  into  four 
federation  areas.  The  committee  had  had  under 
their  consideration  the  new  regulation  of  the  Public 


should  be  made  to  cover  the  cost.  A deputation 
waited  upon  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  some  modification  of  this 
arbitrary  requirement,  but  they  regretted  to  report 
that  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful.— The  Chairman 
congratulated  the  Association  upon  the  progress 
that  had  been  made.  The  membership  had  increased 
during  the  year  from  sixty-nine  to  ninety-three.  The 
desirability  of  every  builder  in  the  district  joining 
the  Association  could  not  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon,  especially  in  view  of  the  formation  of  the 
Midland  federation.  Now  the  Birmingham  radius 
had  been  extended  he  hoped  builders  in  the  outlying 
districts  would  see  their  way  to  join  the  Association. 
With  trade  societies  taking  up  a strong  position,  and 
constantly  federating,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them' as  employers  to  hold  their  own  unless  they 
took  united  action.— The  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  reappointed  :—  President,  Mr.  T. 
Bowen ; Vice-President,  Mr.  F.  G.  Whittall  • 
Treasurer,  Mr.  G.  Twigg  ; Secretary,  Mr  E.  j! 
Bigwood.  The  Secretary,  in  acknowledging  his 
appointment,  stated  that  financially  the  Association 
was  in  a better  position  than  ever  it  had  been.  The 
total  receipts  amounted  to  3 1 1/ , and  after  all  liabilities 
there  was  a balance  of  172/.  He  regretted  that 
more  consideration  was  not  shown  to  the  trade  by 
the  City  Council,  and  he  thought  their  only  remedy 
was  to  return  a practical  builder  to  the  Council. 
The  meeting  then  terminated.  The  annual 
dinner  was  held  in  the  evening  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Mr.  John  Bowen  presiding.  After  the 
usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  honoured,  Mr  C H 
Barnsley  gave  “The  City  and  Trade  of  Birming- 
ham.” Alderman  Edwards,  who  replied,  spoke  of  a 
prophecy  which  was  made  to  him  forty  years  ago 
to  the  eltect  that  within  the  ensuing  twenty-live 
years  Birmingham  would  be  half  rebuilt.  It  had 
turned  out  to  be  perfectly  true,  and  it  might  have 
been  repeated  witli  equal  truthfulness  many  a time 
since  ; in  fact,  Birmingham  was  still  in  the  course 
of  being  rebuilt.  He  had  been  reported  as  saying 
that  within  his  recollection  the  particular  district  in 
which  he  spoke  had  gone  up  50  per  cent,  in  value  • 
but  what  he  did  say  was  that  it  had  gone  up  50  per’ 
cent,  within  the  last  ten  years.  In  responding' to  the 
toast  of  “The  Association,”  which  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  W.  Hale,  the  President  said  they  did  not  combine 
simply  to  advance  prices  to  an  unreasonable  extent 
but  to  uphold  their  rights  and  privileges.  The  time  had 
come  when  the  builder  should  be  regarded  as  equal 
to  the  member  of  any  other  trade  or  profession. 
Speaking  of  trade  unions,  he  recognised  the  good 
which  they  did  for  the  worker,  but  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  would 
reach  the  limit  of  concessions  which  the  masters 
could  safely  grant  them.  The  federation  which  the 
workers  had  established  had  made  a similar  move- 
ment of  the  employers  necessary,  and  the  Master 
Builders'  Association  of  Great  Britain  had  taken 
up  the  matter  and  formed  four  federations.  That  of 
the  Midlands  would  embrace  eleven  counties  and 
the  whole  of  North  Wales,  and  it  was  hoped  that  it 
would  be  in  working  order  during  the  year.  He 
hoped  that  the  difficulties  which  lay  before  them 
would  be  dealt  with  in  a conciliatory  spirit.  Other 
toasts  followed. 

The  Chemistry  ok  AcETYLENE.-On  Monday 
evening  last  Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes  delivered 
the  first  of  a course  of  four  Cantor  lectures  on 
“ Acetylene  " before  a large  audience  at  the  Society 
ot  Arts.  The  lecturer  briefly  related  the  history  of 
acetylene  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  to  the 
present  date,  and  described  the  methods 
by  which  acetylene  may  be  synthetically 
prepared,  and  finally  discussed  the  chemical 
and  toxic  properties  of  the  gas.  Referring 
to  the  action  of  acetylene  upon  brass  and  other 
copper  alloys,  Professor  Lewes  said  that  experi- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  Berlin  and  France 
showed  that  pure  acetylene  had  practically  no 
action  upon  these  alloys,  but  that  when  the  gas 
contained  ammonia  as  an  impurity,  there  was  some 
danger  of  the  explosive  acetylide  of  copper  being 
formed  when  allowed  contact  with  fittings  com- 
posed of  copper  alloys.  Unalloyed  copper  should 
never,  of  course,  be  employed  for  acetylene  gas 
fittings.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  several 
striking  experiments  demonstrating  the  behaviour  of 
acetylene  under  various  conditions. 

Examinations  in  Building  and  Sanitary  Con- 
STRUCTION.  The  Carpenters’  Company  announce 
two  examinations  in  tile  above-named  subjects 
intended  to  be  suitable  for  clerks  of  works,  builders’ 
foremen,  and  others  who  have  to  deal  with  the 
construction  of  buildings.  They  are  to  be  held  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  December  r and  3 The 
board  of  examiners  consist  of  Colonel  Stanley  Bird 
Professor  A.  Wynter  Blyth,  Professor  Biniste^ 
Fletcher,  I rofessor  Henry  Robinson,  Professor  T 
Roger  Smith,  Mr.  John  Willson  (Warden  of  the 
Company),  Mr.  Howard  Colls,  Mr.  Stanton  W 
Preston  and  the  Presidents  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  the  Architectural  Association  the  Insti 
lute  of  Builders,  and  the  Clerk  of  Works  Associa- 
tion. Particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  Carpenters'  Company,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
London  Wall. 

The  Registration  ok  Plumbers.— On  the  18th 
inst.  a conference  of  representatives  of  various 
bodies  interested  in  a Plumbers'  Registration  Bill 
was  held  in  the  Carpenters’  Hall,  London-wall  E C 
The  conference  was  convened  by  the  National 
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Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  and 
Secondary  Education,  with  the  object  of  considering 
under  what  conditions  the  Plumbers'  Registration 
Bill  of  last  session  would  be  acceptable  to  all  the 
parties  interested.  Mr.  S.  W.  Preston  (Master  of 
the  Carpenters’  Company)  presided.  After  con- 
siderable discussion,  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed,  it  being  understood  that  they  were  passed 
without  prejudice  to  the  question  of  whether  any  Bill 
for  the  national  registration  of  plumbers  be  intro- 
duced or  not: — “ Resolved,  that  if  a Bill  be  introduced 
it  should  provide  that  these  will  be  placed  upon  the 
Registration  Council  (a)  directly  appointed  repre- 
sentatives of  local  municipal  authorities  aiding 
plumbing  classes,  and  (b)  an  adequate  number  of 
directly  appointed  representatives  of  teaching  insti- 
tutions and  of  such  additional  organisations  as  are 
specially  interested  in  the  education  and  registration 
of  plumbers,  including  the  following,  amongst  others. 
City  companies  connected  with  various  sections  of 
the"  building  trade  : the  Sanitary  Institute,  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health,  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute,  the  Institute  of  Builders, 
London  Polytechnic  Council,  and  the  Association 
of  Technical  Institution."  “ That  the  Registration 
Council  be  instructed  to  accept,  as  qualifying  for 
registration,  the  certificate  of  such  public  examining 
body  or  bodies  approved  by  a Government  Depart- 
ment, and  that  such  acceptance  be  not  withdrawn 
without  due  notice  nor  without  the  consent  of  the 
Department  concerned."  “ That  only  a small  fee 
for  registration  be  charged  to  operative  plumbers, 
and  that  the  Registration  Council  shall  not  remove 
from  the  register  any  operative  plumber  now 
thereon  solely  by  reason  of  his  failing  to  pay  a sub- 
sequent fee."  “ That  the  examination  for  the  pur- 
poses of  registration  should  test  the  candidates’ 
general  knowledge  of  other  sections  of  the  building 
trade  in  addition  to  their  special  knowledge  of 
plumbing."  “That  in  any  Bill,  the  Council  created 
bv  the  Bill  should  be  the  actual  managing  body,  and 
have  direct  charge  of  the  registration,  and,  further, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Bill  should  not  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  anv  one  body." 

Board  Schools  in  London.— On  October  28 
the  School  Board  for  London  opened  at  Rotherfield- 
street,  Islington,  their  431st  completed  school,  in 
providing  for  the  needs  of  the  514,000  children  in 
London.  The  Board  have  just  framed  their  sche- 
dule of  sites  to  be  taken  for  additional  schools 
during  the  next  twelve  months.  The  gross 
total  of  the  new  sites  is  seventy-five,  yet, 
inasmuch  as  ten  of  these  are  “ alternative  sites  " 
for  five  schools,  the  net  number  is  seventy. 
Taking  a mean  between  each  pair  of  alternative 
sites,  we  find  that  the  aggregate  area  of  the  several 
premises  and  parcels  of  land — which  range  between 
C15  square  feet  (No.  50,  White  Lion-street, 
Clerkenwell)  and  115,260  square  feet  (Sprules- 
road,  Deptford)— amounts  to  nearly  42  acres, 
of  which  about  26  acres  is  garden  or  other  vacant 
ground.  The  seventy-five  sites  in  question  are 
situated  in  the  various  divisions  thus  : — City(i) — 
Stoney-lane*,  adjoining  Gravel-lane  Board  School. 
Chelsea  (5)  — Newcombe-street,  Edinburgh-road*, 
and  St.  Mark’s-grove,  Kensington  Parish  ; Cobbold- 
road,  and  Blomfield-gardens,  Hammersmith.  Fins- 
bury (4) — Barnsbury-park,  Islington  ; Nos.  43  and 
44,  Compton-street,  with  all  Northampton-place, 
and  either  No.  58  or  No.  50,  White  Lion-street, 
Clerkenwell.  Greenwich  (15)— Seven  (two  being 
alternative)  in  Lewisham,  three  in  Deptford,  three 
(two  alternative)  in  Plumstead,  ten  houses  and  yards 
in  Powis-street  and  Howard-yard,  and  No.  16, 
Parson's-hill,  Woolwich.  Hackney  (6) — Shap-street 
and  Ormsby-street,  Shoreditch  ; two  in  St.  John, 
Hackney;  and  three  in  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green, 
Parishes.  East  Lambeth  (6) — Five  in  Camberwell, 
and  twelve  houses  in  Dean's-court  and  Dean's- 
buildings,  Flint-street,  Newington.  West  Lambeth 
(16)  — Four  sites  (including  forty-nine  houses) 
in  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth ; three  in  Wandsworth  ; 
five  in  Battersea,  including  either  “ Glenclg," 
Grandison-road,  or  the  garden  (in  part)  of  Lavender 
Lodge,  Lavender-sweep  ; Ensham-street,  Tooting  ; 
Bonneville-road,  and  either  Bedford-road  or  Aris- 
totle-road,  Clapham.  Marylebone  (7)— Montpelier 
House,  Brecknock-road,  and  Montpelier  Cottage, 
Leighton-grove,  Camden  Town  ; five  in  St.  Pancras  ; 
and  “ Kingsgate,”  St.  Cuthbert’s-road,  Kilburn. 
Southwark  (3) — Alexis-street,  Bermondsey*  ; Hat- 
field-street  and  Broadwall,  Christchurch  Parish  ; and 
West-square,  St.  George-the-Martyr  Parish.  Tower 
Hamlets  (12) — Christian-street  and  Grove-street  ; 
and  Cable-street,  St.  George's-in-the-East ; Trinity 
Chapel,  with  its  schools  and  houses,  Hanbury-street, 
and  twenty-one  houses  and  yards  in  Hanbury-street 
and  Old  Montague-street,  Mile  End  New  Town  ; 
Redman’s-road,  Mile  End  Old  Town  ; Aston-street 
and  Condor-street,  and  Northey-street,  Limehouse  ; 
High-street*,  and  Marner-strest,  Bromley  ; Broad- 
street,  Ratcliffe ; nine  houses  in  Pigott  - street, 
Poplar ; and  thirteen  houses,  forecourts,  &c.,  in 
Ricardo,  Southill,  and  Upper  North  streets,  Poplar. 

Glasgow  Archeological  Society. — The 
forty-second  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Glasgow 
Archxological  Society  was  held  on  the  17th  inst. 
Mr.  David  Murray,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Society, 
occupied  the  chair.  The  annual  report  was  read. 


* Those  sites  marked  with  an  asterisk  adjoin  existing 
School  Board  premises 


It  stated  that  during  the  session  six  meetings  had 
been  held  and  a number  of  papers  read.  The 
number  of  members  admitted  in  1897-98  was  twenty- 
one.  The  council  regretted  that  the  committee  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  complete  the  Society's  report 
on  the  investigations  on  the  line  of  the  Antonine 
Wall ; they  were  hopeful,  however,  that  it  would  be 
issued  during  the  present  session.  The  Chairman 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  he 
said  showed  that  the  Society  was  doing  good 
work,  and  that  there  was  much  life  in  it.  The 
report  was  adopted.  Office-bearers  were  then 
elected.  Archbishop  Eyre  was  to  have  been  present 
to  read  a paper  on  “ The  Preservation  of  Scotch 
Ecclesiastical  Monuments."  In  his  absence  it  was 
read  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Duncan.  His  Grace  said  that  in  the 
year  1392  Bishop  Bar,  who  had  presided  over  the  see 
of  Moray  for  thirty  years,  wrote  to  King  Robert  III. 
that  he  was  broken  down  with  the  infirmities  of 
age  and  so  far  reduced  in  circumstances  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  maintain  a slender  household.  In 
the  most  touching  and  solemn  words  he  complained 
that  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Botolph,  1390,  the  king’s 
own  brother,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  known  as  the 
Wolf  of  Badenoch,  had  descended  from  the  hills 
with  a band  of  wild  Scots,  and  given  the  magni- 
ficent Cathedral  of  Elgin  to  the  flames,  and  he 
besought  the  royal  help  to  compel  the  incen- 
diaries and  malefactors  to  restore  the  church 
“ that  was  a special  ornament  to  the  land, 
an  honour  to  the  realm,  a delight  to  strangers, 
and  the  foreigners  who  came  to  see  it,  a praise  and 
boast  among  foreign  nations,  lofty  in  its  towers 
without,"  splendid  in  its  ornaments  within,  and 
famous  for  the  pious  worship  of  God.”  In  like 
manner  might  they  plead,  not  indeed  for  the  resto- 
ration, but  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  ecclesias- 
tical ornaments  remaining  in  Scotland.  The 
Society  had  been  established  for  the  study  of  ancient 
monuments  and  for  their  preservation.  Confining 
his  remarks  to  the  larger  churches  and  ruins  still 
remaining,  he  said  we  had  good  but  simple  examples 
of  early  work  at  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Fearn,  Pluscardine, 
Cambuskenneth,  Deir,  Sadael,  Ardchattan,  and 
Oronsay.  He  called  attention  to  the  Scotch  eccle- 
siastical ornaments  that  remained  from  the  years 
1060  to  1560,  a period  of  500  years  ; but  confining 
himself  to  the  cathedrals,  abbeys,  and  priories,  the 
cathedrals  of  Scotland  were  thirteen  in  number. 
Glasgow  and  Kirkwall  were  the  only  two  remaining 
in  a more  or  less  complete  condition.  Of  the  other 
eleven,  five  were  now  in  use  in  a modified  condition 
— namely,  Brechin,  Dornoch,  Dunblane,  Dunkeld, 
and  Lismore.  Six  were  only  ruins,  though  Whit- 
horn was  used  as  a parish  church  until  1S22.  They 
were  ruthlessly  dealt  with  in  the  past.  It  was  the 
place  and  the  privilege  of  his  hearers  to  protect  them 
from  further  injury,  for  they  called  for  their  care  on 
account  of  their  archxological  interest  and  the 
relation  they  bore  to  the  art  and  architecture  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  a means  of  stimulating 
interest  in  the  existing  ruins  he  suggested  that  the 
members  of  the  Society  and  antiquaries  in  general 
should  spend  their  holidays  in  making  a round  of 
the  Benedictine  houses. 

Slate  Trade. — The  financial  statistics  for  1S97 
recently  issued  show  the  largest  output  ever 
recorded,  an  increase  in  value  of  over  300,000 /. 
The  export  trade  also  shows  an  increase,  principally 
to  Germany.  Trade  continues  brisk  and  the 
increased  output  will  no  doubt  greatly  check  the 
importation  of  foreign  slates.  The  Festiniog  quarry 
owners  have  decided  to  retain  the  present  terms,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  Carnarvonshire  quarry 
owners  will  not  make  any  material  changes. 

Commons  Preservation  Society. — A meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commons  Pre- 
servation Society  was  held  at  1,  Great  College- 
street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on  Monday  afternoon, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw- 
Lefevre.  It  was  reported  that  since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee,  two  actions  in  which  the 
Society  was  interested  had  been  satisfactorily 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  first  referred 
to  a prosecution,  instituted  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  against  a labourer  for  cutting  underwood 
upon  a turf  fuel  allotment  set  out  under  an  Enclo- 
sure Act  at  Egloskerry,  in  Cornwall.  It  had  been 
held  by  the  Appeal  Court  that  the  lord  had  been 
fully  compensated  for  all  his  interests  in  the 
enclosed  common  by  the  allotment  made  to  him 
and  that  he  had  no  part  or  share  in  the  fuel  allot- 
ment, the  soil  of  which  was  held  to  be  vested  in 
the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  parish.  The 
second  action  was  with  respect  to  Towyn  Trewan 
Common  at  Llanfaelog,  in  Anglesey,  1,300  acres  in 
extent,  upon  which  it  was  sought  to  erect  an  explosives 
manufactory.  An  injunction,  confirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  on  Friday  last,  had  now  been 
obtained,  together  with  a declaration  of  the  rights 
of  the  commoners,  which  would  save  the  Common 
from  the  possibility  of  further  encroachments.  It 
was  stated  that  the  War  Office  was  purchasing 
Donyland  Heath,  near  Colchester,  for  the  purpose 
of  a rifle  range.  The  Society  had  appealed  to  the 
Department  to  make  by-laws  under  the  Military 
Lands  Act,  1S92,  so  that  when  the  land  was  not  in 
actual  use  for  military  purposes  it  should  remain 
open  to  the  public  as  heretofore,  [and  they  asked 
that  a recreation  ground  should  be  given  to  East 
Donyland,  since  the  Heath,  an  exceptionally  beauti- 
fully wooded  open  space,  was  the  only  land  in  the 
district  available  for  purposes  of  recreation.  The 


enclosure  of  a large  portion  of  Studland  Heath, 
Dorset,  alleged  to  be  land  subject  to  rights  of  com- 
mon, also  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Committee, 
and  a report  was  instructed  to  be  drawn  up  upon 
the  matter.  The  proposal  of  the  Bournemouth 
Corporation  to  introduce  a Bill  into  Parliament  with 
respect  to  the  large  open  space  formed  by  the  Christ- 
church Fuel  Allotment  was  further  considered,  and 
the  Committee  endorsed  an  alternative  scheme  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Corporation  by  the 
Society's  solicitors  by  which  the  greater  portion  of 
the  land  would  be  regulated  as  an  open  space.  An 
alleged  public  footpath  in  the  parish  of  Cleeve  Prior, 
Worcester,  had  been  obstructed.  The  County 
Council  appointed  a committee  which  held  an 
exhaustive  local  inquiry  and  reported  that  dedica- 
tion had  been  proved.  As  a result,  the  Council 
unanimously  determined,  on  June  13  last,  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  public  in  the  disputed  path.— - 
Upon  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Sir 
William  Vincent.  Bart.,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Edward  North  Buxton,  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Society,  for  his  recent 
munificent  gift  of  an  additional  twenty-eight  .trefe^ 
of  land  at  Yardley  Hill,  Epping  Forest,  tcVtrfe 
Corporation.  It  was  stated  that  the  Society  was 
advising  Local  Authorities  and  private  individuals 
in  upwards  of  fifty  cases  of  encroachments  upon 
common  land,  open  spaces,  roadside  wastes,  and 
obstructions  of  rights  of  way  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

Aberdeen  Masons  and  Granite  Cutters 
Union. — On  the  21st  inst.  Mr.  James  Souttar,  archi- 
tect, gave  an  admirable  lecture  to  this  Union  on  the 
general  history  of  architecture  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  various  historic  styles.  In  conclusion 
he  said  that  he  had  tried  to  interest  his  audience  in 
a study  which  might  give  them  much  pleasure  and 
make  the  world  a field  of  interest  and  inquiry  to 
them.  He  advised  his  hearers  to  travel  as  much  as 
possible,  and  for  their  encouragement  told  how,  with 
a few  hard-earned  savings,  he  had  taken  his  knap- 
sack on  his  back  and  his  sketch-book  over  his 
shoulder  and  once  and  again  wandered  over 
countries  which  some  of  them  had  only  read  about. 
He  should  like  to  think  that  he  had  said  something 
to  encourage  his  hearers  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Lecture  on  the  Monastic  Buildings  ok 
Exeter.— Mr.  Harbottle  Reed  has  been  doing  good 
service  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Exeter  to  the  archxological  interest  of  their  city,  in 
a lecture  delivered  to  the  Exeter  Literary  Society 
last  week  on  "The  Old  Monastic  Buildings  of 
Exeter."  The  lecture  appears  to  have  been  a very 
complete  survey  of  the  ancient  remains  or  sites  of 
this  class  of  monuments  in  Exeter,  and  may  arouse 
in  some  of  the  inhabitants  a new  interest  in  their 
city. 

East  London  Water  Supply.— The  extension 
of  supply  in  the  East  London  district  began  on 
Tuesday  in  the  following  localities  : Walthamstow, 
Leyton,  Whitechapel,  St.  George's-in-the-East,  City 
of  London,  and  part  of  Wapping.  To-day  (Satur- 
day) the  supply  will  be  extended  in  East  Ham, 
Bethnal  Green,  Shoreditch,  North  Woolwich,  and 
Ilford;  on  Monday  to  West  Ham  and  Hackney; 
on  the  30th  inst.  to  Wanstead,  Woodford,  Mile  End, 
and  part  of  Bow  ; on  December  3,  Loughton,  Ching- 
ford.  Chigwell,  Buckhurst  Hill,  and  the  rest  of 
Limehouse,  and  Poplar.  Hitherto  the  water  has 
been  turned  on  for  two  periods,  morning  and  even- 
ing. On  the  dates  named  it  will  be  turned  on  at  the 
same  time,  but  will  run  continuously  without  any 
intervening  cessation.  This  extension,  which  is  the 
prelude  to  complete  restoration  of  the  constant 
supply,  comes  exactly  three  months  after  the  original 
breakdown. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Sunderland  Slaters  on  Strike.— About  sixty- 
five  slaters  employed  in  the  building  trade  at  Sun- 
derland have  come  out  on  strike  for  an  advance  of 
wages,  their  demand  being  for  iod.  an  hour  instead 
of  qd.  The  masters  offered  iod.  for  the  winte*' 
quarter,  extending  from  the  middle  of  November  t'o 
the  middle  of  February,  when  they  proposed  tv) 
revert  to  gd.  The  men  could  not  see  their  way  to 
accept  either  this  offer  or  a code  of  rules  which 
accompanied  it. 

The  Masons’  Dispute,  Swansea — The  masons 
who  left  work  at  the  Swansea  Docks  have  now 
resumed  work.  When  the  matter  in  dispute  was 
fully  considered  by  the  Union  branch  it  was  found 
that  the  action  taken  by  the  men  was  unjustified, 
and  they  were  ordered  back  to  work.  Eleven  out 
of  the  fourteen  have  complied  with  the  order,  the 
other  three  finding  employment  elsewhere. 


LEGAL. 

ANCIENT  LIGHTS  CASE 
PACKHAM  V.  HANKINS. 

At  the  Bristol  County  Court  on  the  15th  inst.,  the 
case  of  Packham  v.  Hankins  was  heard.  Mr.  Vachell 
(instructed  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Sibly)  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Weatherly  (instructed  by  Mr. 
Gerard  Mosely)  represented  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Vachell  said  it  was  really  a High  Court 
case,  but  it  had  been  decided  that  the  matter  should 
be  tried  by  his  Honour,  and  the  parties  had  signed  a 
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consent  to  jurisdiction.  It  was  an  action  to  recover 
damages  and  also  to  obtain  an  injunction,  because  it 
was  contended  that  the  defendant  had  interfered 
with  and  had  obstructed  the  ancient  lights  of  the 
plaintiff’s  premises.  The  plaintiff  was  Mr.  Leonard 
Packham,  a silk  mercer  and  draper,  occupying  32, 
33.  34>  and  35,  Wine-street,  and  the  defendant  was 
Mr.  Samuel  Hankins,  who  was  building  premises 
under  a building  grant  at  No.  31,  Wine-street.  Under 
the  Wine-street  improvement  scheme  the  Corpora- 
tion set  back  the  fronts  of  several  of  the  houses. 
Under  a contract  the  defendant  was  to  be  the  owner 
3L  Wine-street,  and  he  had  taken  the  opportunity 
of  placing  upon  the  site  a much  more  important 
building  than  the  one  that  formerly  occupied  the 
ground.  Plaintiff  complained  that  certain  walls  had 
been  raised  in  such  a way  as  to  affect  the  light  in  the 
well,  and  to  cause  a serious  diminution  of  light  in 
the  windows. 

In  reply  to  his  Honour,  Mr.  Weatherly  intimated 
that  he  was  going  to  say  that  the  land  in  question 
had  been  taken  by  the  Corporation  for  purposes  of 
street  Jmproyement,  and  though  it  did  not  need  an 
Act  . Parliament  to  give  them  power  to  build 
upon  ...  the  Act  did  give  them  power  to  do  that 
which  they  could  not  do  but  for  the  Act,  namely,  to 
infringe  ancient  lights,  so  long  as  they  carried  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  in  a reasonable  manner.  The 
plaintiff's  remedy  was  against  the  Corporation, 
under  the  Land’s  Act,  and  not  against  the  defend- 
ant. 

The  plaintiff  stated  that  the  defendant  had  re- 
erected  the  premises  on  31,  Wine-street,  at  a higher 
elevation  both  at  the  front  and  back.  It  was  the 
height  of  the  back  wall  that  he  complained  of 
chiefly.  Several  of  his  lights  were  interfered  with, 
and  witness  would  be  put  to  an  extra  expense  for 
artificial  light. 

Mr.  Henry  Williams,  architect  and  surveyor,  said 
that  the  back  wall  had  been  carried  up  above  the 
coping  12  ft.  or  13  ft.,  seriously  damaging  the 
plaintiff’s  lights. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Wills,  architect, 
was  called,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
amount  of  light  taken  away  was  not  sufficient  to 
appreciably  damage  the  plaintiff's  premises. 

Cross-examined  : He  admitted  that  he  had  not 
visited  the  premises  before  the  alteration. 

Mr.  Vachell  contended  that,  in  view  of  the  struc- 
tural character  of  the  premises,  the  plaintiff  ought 
to  have  all  the  light  he  was  entitled  to,  and  that  any 
diminution  must  be  material. 

His  Honour,  in  giving  judgment,  said  he  did  not 
think  there  had  been  any  substantial  or  appreciable 
diminution  of  the  plaintiff's  lights.  He  did  not  think 
that  anything  that  had  been  done  by  the  defendant 
had  depreciated  by  one  penny  piece  the  letting  or 
selling  value  of  the  property  occupied  by  the  plaintiff. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  judgment  for  the  defendant 
with  costs. — Bristol  Times. 


Cross-examined  : He  did  not  know  that  the  fore-  rounded  or  beaded  to  form  a groove,  whilst  the  other  edge 
man  had  a contract  with  Mr.  Bell  to  do  all  the  has  a rounded  hooked  part  or  scroll  to  fit  over  the  beaded 
carpentring  work,  and  that  he  was  paid  the  full  eclSe  of  ‘he  next  tile  ; the  bead  is  cut  away  at  an  angle 
sum  on  the  Saturday  for  the  carpenters’  wages.  '"n  anM 


Mr.  Paul  Taylor  : There  is  the  fact  that  the 
were  told  to  go  bv  Mr.  Bell  himself. 

Mr.  Myers  said  his  client  only  desired  to  act 
fairly  and  honourably.  He  had  found  that  he  had 
paid  more  wages  than  was  proper  for  the  labour 
done. 

Mr.  Paul  Taylor  said  the  men  were  clearly 
entitled  to  be  paid,  and  he  thought  they  should  be 
given  something  for  their  expenses. 

The  cases  were  adjourned  for  a short  time,  and 
then  the  men  stated  they  had  been  paid  the  full 
amount  of  their  claims  and  something  for  their 
expenses  in  addition. 

The  summonses  were  then  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Bell  stated  he  had  been  subjected  to  con- 
siderable annoyance  since  the  granting  of  the 
summonses.  Two  men  had  endeavoured  to  assault 
him,  and  some  malicious  person  had  cut  the  main 
water-pipe  and  flooded  the  foundations  of  four 
houses.  Further,  notices  had  been  written  |on  the 
hoardings  in  the  Old  Kent-road  as  follows  : — “ Car- 
penters wanted — no  pay.” 

Mr.  Paul  Taylor  said  he  would  send  a person  to 
prison  who  was  found  guilty  of  such  offences. 


MEETINGS. 


top  and  bottom  to  allow  for  over-lapping,  the  scroll  being 
similarly  cut  away  at  the  top  ; projections  or  feet  on  the 
underside  of  each  tile’s  top  engage  with  the  lath. 

27,361. — Obtaining  Motive  Power  from  the  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Tides  : A.  Steiger,  C.E.—  The  claim 
is  for  the  combination  of  a dam  built  across  the  bed  of  a 
tidal  river  or  the  mouth  of  a tidal  basin,  containing  a 
turbine  chamber,  and  for  a tunnel  or  tube  extending  across 
the  dam,  adapted  to  admit  water  into  the  turbine  chamber 
through  the  turbine,  with  a system  of  gates  or  valves  for 
controlling  the  flow  of  the  water. 

27,817.— Ceramic  and  Other  Tiles:  A.  Roberts, 
h.  T.  Ball,  b*  IV.  H.  Bang  ham. — In  order  to  form  under- 
cut recesses  in  the  undersides  of  tiles  the  bottom  die  has 
spaces  or  openings  wherein  are  placed  moveable  slides 
actuated  by  vertical  taper  wedges  connected  to  a loose 
plate  underneath  the  die,  thus  moving 
wards  from  one  another  across  the  die 


ig  the  slides  out- 
‘ c face,  the  slides 


being  kept  in  position  against  the  wedges  by  springs 
’ ‘ tile  is  lifted 


ILLUMINATED  PUBLIC-HOUSE  SIGNS. 

Mr.  Henry  Emanuel,  proprietor  of  the  “ Butter- 
cup,” in  the  Brompton-road,  was  summoned  at 
Westminster  Police-court  on  Tuesday  by  the 
London  County  Council  for  unlawfully  extending 
without  permission  a projection,  namely,  an  illumi- 
nated sign  beyond  the  general  building  line,  con- 
:rary  to  the  London  Building  Act  of  I894.  The 
structure  complained  of,  a semi-circular  iron  frame- 
work filled  in  with  ornamental  glass,  advertising 
the  saloon  bar  and  billiard -room,  was  erected 
it  a height  of  8 ft.  above  the  pavement, 
rhe  projection,  which  extended  more  than 
jft.  over  the  highway,  contained  fourteen  gas  jets 
tor  illumination.  The  attention  of  the  County 
Council  had  been  drawn  by  the  Kensington  Vestry 
to  the  defendant’s  sign,  which  they  considered  most 
objectionable. 

In  defence  it  was  said  that  the  illuminated  frame- 
work only  replaced  an  old  unsafe  one  which  pro- 
ected  further.  Moreover,  it  did  not  project  as  far 
is  the  lamps  of  some  of  Mr.  Emanuel’s  neighbours. 

Me.  Marsham  said  the  projection  must  be  removed, 
ie  imposed  a nominal  penalty  of  40s.  and  costs. 


DISPUTE  AS  TO  WAGES. 

At  the  Southwark  Police-court  on  the  22nd  inst 
iefore  Mr.  Paul  Taylor,  Mr.  Edwin  Bell,  builder,  of 
Udgate-avenue,  City,  and  47  and  53,  Old  Kent- 
oad,  a member  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council, 
ras  summoned  by  seven  carpenters  for  balance  of 
/ages  and  an-hour’s  pay  in  lieu  of  notice. 

Mr.  Myers  appeared  for  Mr.  Bell,  and  said  great 
ublicity  had  been  given  in  the  Press  to  these 
.immonses,  and  Mr.  Bell  was  desirous  that  his  side 
f the  question  should  be  heard.  Whatever  the 
;sult  of  the  summonses  was,  however,  the  men 
2°u!d  be  paid  the  amount  of  their  claims,  although 
Ir.  Bell’s  contention  was  that  he  had  already  paid 
ie  wages  which  were  due. 

Edward  Scott,  the  first  complainant,  said  he  was 
“Ployed  by  Mr.  Bell,  who  was  erecting  some  shops 
1 the  Old  Kent-road.  On  Monday,  the  14th,  he  and 
ie  other  men  were  not  started,  and  three  hours 
ter  Mr.  Bell  came  and  told  them  and  the  foreman 
1 get  off  the  premises.  He  claimed  wages  for  the 
iree  hours  of  waiting  and  an  hour's  pay  in  lieu  of 
>tice,  but  some  of  the  others  were  not  paid  their 
ill  amount  on  the  Saturday. 


Friday,  November  25. 

Architectural  Association.— Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse  ( 

Oriel  and  Bay  Windows.”  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  Jor  Sanitary  Officers).- 
Mr.  W.  C.  Tyndale  on  “ House  Drainage.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  26. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers). — Inspection  at  the  Sewage  and  Destructor 
Works,  Ealing.  2.15  p.m. 

London  and  Provincial  Builders'  Foremen's  Asso- 
ciation ( Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon-strcet,  E.C.).— 
7.30  p.m. 

Monday,  November  28. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Continuation  of  discussion  on 
Mr.  W.  Eve’s  paper  on  “Compensation  Values  of  Cattle 
Foods— Chemist  v.  Valuer.”  8 p.m. 

London  Institution.— Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  on  “ Art- 
Contra  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil.”  5 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officcrs).- 
Demonstration  of  Book-keeping  as  carried  out  in  a Sanitary 
Inspector’s  Office,  by  Mr.  A.  Taylor.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).— Professor  Vivian  B. 
Lewes  on  “Acetylene  ” II.  8 p.m. 

_ Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  J 
Tweedale  on  “ A Cruise  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean” — 
illustrated.  6.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  29. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  Stanley  Robert 
Kay  on  “The  Effect  of  Subsidence  due  to  Coal  Workings 
upon  Bridges  and  Other  Structures.”  8 p.m. 

Northampton  Institute,  Clcrkenwctl  ( Lectures  on 
Architecture).— Mr.  F.  Bond  on  “ Vaulting.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  30. 

^Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  F.R.S.,  on 
“ Photographic  Developers  and  Development.’’  8 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Society.— Mr.  R.  S.  Lorimer 
on  “ Scotch  Gardens,  and  the  Treatment  of  the  Garden 
Relation  to  the  House.”  8 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— The  Rev.  Canon 
Savage  on  " Durham  Cathedral.”  7.30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society  — Mr  J.  Denholm  Young 
on  “ The  Basis  of  Propeller  Design."  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  December  i. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— 8. 30  p.m. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall. — Building  and  Sanitary 
Construction  Examination  (written),  Carpenters'  Hall 
5 p.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 

Fhjday,  December  2. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section. 

A.  E.  Henderson  on  “ Santa  Sophia  and  Excursions  into 
Asia  Minor.” 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College 
( Architectural  Craftsman's  Society).— ( 1)  Mr.  D.  Bennet 
Dobson  on  “Calculations  Simplified.”  (2)  Mr.  W.  H. 
Baxter  on  " Shoring  and  Slapping.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  December  3. 

Carpenters’  Hall , London  W all. — Building  and  Sanitary 
Construction  Examination  (oral).  12  noon. 


RECENT  PATENTS  : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  January  2. 

[1897.]  24,312.— Hand  Saws,  &c.  : J.  Forsythe  <5-  U 
Stanley.— A base  has  openings  or  slots  in  each  end  for 
clamping-screws  ; at  right  angles  to  the  base  is  the  front  in 
which  are  drilled  holes  tapped  or  screwed  for  clamping- 
screws,  to  be  affixed  on  a saw  that  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
vill  ; on  the  bottom  of  the  base  is  affixed  a fence  ctr 
cable  gauge  regulated  through  the  slots  so  as  to  allow 
ts  being  unfastened  or  fastened  for  setting  the  gauge 
will  ; attached  to  the  front  is  a saw  in  which  suitable  slots 
ut  to  range  with  the  holes  in  the  front  to  admit  of  its 
easy  removal  or  displacement  for  another  saw  of  a different 
thickness,  or  raised  or  lowered  : several  parallel  saws  mav 
be  similarly  fixed. 

26,278.— Roofing  Tiles  : F.  Latham.— To  render  the 
tiles  weather-proof  without  sheeting,  bedding,  or  pointing, 
they  are  made  with  a weather  or  water  bar  or  flange  on 
the  outside  of  their  top  ends,  and  a weather  bar  or  flange 
on  the  underside  of  their  bottom  ends  ; the  tile  is  also  cut 
away  at  the  outside  of  its  bottom  end,  one  side  edge  is 


ngs;  when  the  pressed  t 

the  die-box  the  slides  close  towards  one  another  and  so 
release  the  tile. 

28,140.— Securing  Scaffolding  Poles  Together  : 
W.  IA  A.  Hunnable. — The  invention  consists  of  variously 
shaped  metal  clamps,  whereof  some  receive  and  hold  the 
ends  of  horizontal  runners  whilst  others  grip  ar.d  hold  any 
part  of  a vertical  pole  ; the  clamp  combines  (a)  a metal 
body  having  spikes  and  arms,  with  lugs  for  screws,  and 
hooks,  carried  on  the  extensions,  for  holding  a chain  or 
band  having  a solid  portion  fitted  with  spikes  ; or  ( b ) two 
members,  connected  by  a pivot,  whereof  one  has  a hook 
and  the  other  a lug  for  receiving  a threaded  hook  con- 
nected with  the  lug  and  also  with  one  end  of  a flexible  band 
or  chain. 

28,482.— Ruling  or  Marking  Device  : F.  Merry.— 
The  instrument,  which  is  adapted  for  the  use  of  draughts- 
men and  others,  comprises  a grooved  revoluble  pulley  or 
disc  and  an  ink  or  colour  reservoir,  whose  orifice,  close  to 
the  disc,  may  be  controlled  by  a valve  or  spring  ; the 
colour  may  also  be  transferred  to  the  wheel  by  capillary 
attraction. 

28,583.— Ball  and  Float  Valves:  J.  Smith. — In 
the  bore  of  the  pipe  above  the  ball-valve's  seat  is  screwed 
a small  barrel  stop-cock,  horizontally  to  turn  in  a sleeve, 
of  rubber  or  cork,  or  a small  screw-down  stop-cock  may  be 
vertically  screwed  into  the  pipe’s  bore,  to  allow  the  balk- 
lever  and  valve  to  be  lifted  off  their  bearings  ; the  ball- 
lever  is  in  two  parts,  jointed  a few  inches  from  the  ball, 
adjusted  either  horizontally  or  vertically  ; the  ball-lever 
regulator  is  in  two  parts  and  jointed,  on  its  longer  arm  is 
fitted  a small,  half-rounded  plate  with  a slotted  curve  in  it ; 
on  the  shorter  arm,  with  the  ball  attached,  is  fixed  a curved 
arm  with  a fixed  screw  to  work  in  the  slot  of  the  plate  ; the 
pin  which  takes  the  ball-lever’s  bearing  is  a fixture  ; by 
placing  the  valve  on  the  end  of  the  lever  and  lowering  the 
ball  end,  the  lever  can  be  adjusted  to  the  pin. 

30,078.— Contrivance  Specially  Applicable  to  Gas 
Stoves,  Hot  Air  Stoves,  &c.,  for  Heating  Dishes, 
Plates,  &C.  : J.  AI.  Clarkson. — Racks  and  grids  are 
arranged  in  a frame  which  has  a heating  chamber  connected 
to  the  oven  by  means  of  the  oven  pipe  or  chimney,  the 
latter  being  diverted  from  its  customary  direction,  so  that 
the  waste  gases  or  fumes  within  the  oven  pipe  or  chimney 
may  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

30,387.— Apparatus  for  Mixing  Concrete,  & c.  : 
C.  C.  Kenyon,  C.E.—A  rotating  hopper  has  dosed  ends 
and  a lengthwise  opening,  in  which  the  gravel  and  cement 
are  thoroughly  mixed  by  arms  that  rotate  relatively  to  the 
hopper  ; rotating  conveyors  are  operated  through  change 
wheels  by  the  shaft  which  carries  the  arms. 

30,477.— Manufacture  of  Sanitary  Pipe  Traps, 
with  Curved  Arms  : T.  S.  Green  and  S.  ll'ragg.— The 
novelty  lies  in  employing  a mould,  in  two  halves,  adapted 
to  slide  to  and  fro,  combined  with  a body-core  and  an  arm- 
core  in  keyed  segments  fitting  into  key  ways  upon  an  outer 
ring  and  a plain  inner  ring  ; the  latter  ring  may  be  removed 
by  a forked  lever  or  rod,  the  half  moulds  carrying  spring 
prints  to  prevent  egress  of  clay  and  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
upon  the  sides  of  the  die. 

30,890.— Flexible  and  Adjustable  Ruler  for  use 
in  Drawing  Curves  : G.  P.  Clark.— A strip  of  flexible 
and  resilient  material  has  at  each  end  a loop  or  hook.  The 
user,  by  placing  his  fingers  in  the  loops,  can  move  the  ends 
of  the  strip  or  draw  them  together  so  as  to  curve  the  strip 
or  modify  the  shape  of  its  curve  ; for  further  modifying  the 
curve,  is  fitted  in  guides,  attached  either  to  the  strip  or  to 
the  hooks  or  loops,  a sliding  rod,  whose  end  forms  a rigid' 
abutment,  adjustable  lengthwise  with  the  ruler,  for  the 
ruler  to  be  curved  upon  it  as  on  a fulcrum. 

[1,898]  1,377.— Sleeves  for  Pipe  Joints:  J.  Jones.— 
The  sleeve  is  made  of  a rubber  body,  which  has  an  outer 
layer  of  canvas  or  other  flexible  and  elastic  material, 
having  a stretching  limit,  beads  are  formed  at  either 
end  of  the  rubber  body,  and  the  canvas  is  preferably  carried 
over  them. 

10,273.— Drawing  Compasses  : G.  Beach.— To  obviate 
the  use  of  a screw  in  fastening  the  blacklead  within  the 
bore  of  a pair  of  compasses,  the  inventor  (a  schoolmaster)i 
employs  a split  wedge,  which  slides  up  and  down  into  the 
bore,  and  grips  the  lead  by  pressure  between  itself  and  the 
sides  of  the  bore  ; the  wedge  is  split  into  two  tongues,  thus, 
giving  a spring  that  helps  to  secure  the  lead. 

11,526.— Fireproof  Windows  : F.  Voigtmann.—Tbis. 
consists,  broadly,  of  a window  having  a sheet-metal  casing, 
with  clenched  joints  at  its  corners  and  elsewhere,  which  do 
not  need  to  be  soldered,  and  a fireproof  glass,  e.g.,  “ wire- 
set  into  the  sash  with  metallic  fastenings,  one  of  the 
sashes  being  hinged  and  held  open  by  a retaining  device 
tn  - severed  by  the  heat  of  a fire. 

.59°-  — Apparatus  for  Testing  Drains,  &c.  l 
'(■  N.  Hammond. — A spring  is  placed  inside  or  outside 
the  tube  containing  the  chemicals  in  order  to  ensure  their 
displacement.  _ The  tube  may  be  charged  with  either 
powder  or  liquid,  and  is  either  broken  by  hand  or  exploded 
by  pressure  from  an  air-pump  attached  to  it.  By  a modifi- 
cation the  glass  tube  and  its  cover  may  be  dispensed  with, 
capsules  of  gelatine,  &c.,  being  substituted. 

I4iS35-~ Slide  Rules:  L.  Rizzoli — For  the  ordi- 
nary divisions  on  the  slide’s  reverse  side  are  substituted 
values  of  log-sin.,  log-tan,  and  equal  parts,  the  upper  edge 
being  marked  with  divisions  for  log-sin.  A,  cos.  A along  its 
central  line,  and  along  its  lower  edge  with  the  divisions  for 
log-sin. aA — A’s  value  varying  within  certain  limits  for 
centesimal  or  sexagesimal  graduations.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  rule  is  especially  adapted  for  calculations  required  in 
surveys  made  in  tacheometrical  methods.  We  have  not 
space  enough  for  describing  its  operation,  since  that  could, 
be  done  only  by  a chain  of  intricate  details,  depending  upon 
the  application  of  various  formula:. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


CONTRACTS. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Material!. 


By  whom  Required. 


Four  Houses,  Thomton-'oaJ,  Mon 

Sixteeu  Houses,  Mytholmes,  net 

H»  worth 

Laundry  .................... 


W.  D.  Jackson.... 
\ Rhondda  U.D.C... 


Houses, 

Additions  to  Manse,  Alford,  Aberdeen 

Additions  to  Schools  ..  ...... 

•Kerbiug,  Tar  Paving,  Ac.  1 

•Brick  and  Concrete  Sewer,  Ac 

Ex tension  to  Town  Hall _ .. „ . . „ 

Ten  Houses,  Tunstall-rd.  Leeds  .. 

Additions  to  Workhouse 

Four  Cottages,  Cowling,  Yorks. 

Two  Villas,  Halifax 

Additions  to  Workhouse  . . — 

Club,  Coldstream,  N.B.  ... ...... 

House,  Warl  Ingham,  Surrey  ........ 

3 udnnary  ..........................  j 

Additions  to  92  Houses,  Felling. 

Durham 

Ennius  House,  Midland  Mills.  Brad- 
ford   I 

•Stabling,  Derby,  Ac.  Ac 

Pair  Villas,  Rothwell-rd.  Halifax  „ . 


North  Berwick  Sch.B 
Lewisham  B.  of  W.  . 
Lewisham  B.  of  W.  . 
Blackpool  Corp 


Rotherham  Union.. 


Barnstaple  Union  .. 


Croydon  Corp.... 
Dorking  Union  . 


Midland  Railway  Co. 


. Romford  U.D.C. . 


Bridge,  Boas  of  Garten,  N.B 

Additions  to  Infirmary,  Blackburn  „ 

Thirteeu  Houses,  Bradford-street, 

Keighley-  . . .... 

"Villas,  Skircoat,  Halifax 

T wenty-fl  veHouses,  G reetland,  Hallfa  x 
Electric  Power  Station,  Dublin 
•Terra  Cotta  or  Artificial  Stone 
Fire  Brigade  Station,  Chapel-st. 


G.  N.  Ry.  Co.  (Ireland) 
Hull  Corp....  ........ 

Rugby  U.D.C.  - 


A.  Gorton,  Archt.  21.  The 
Crescent.  Morecambe.  . 1 

Judsou  A Co.  Archt, 
Keighley  ! 

W.  D.  Morgan,  Archt.23,St.l 
Mary-st.  Cardiff  . . . . 1 
Judson  A Moore,  Archt. 

Keighley  

Jeukins  A Manx  C.E.  10,  , 
Brihge-st.  Aherdeeo 
R Wllsou,  3,  Queen-strtet, 

Edinburgh 

Surveyor's  Dept.  Board's 
O dices.  Catford,  S.E. 

The  Surveyor,  Town 

Hall 

Potts  A Co.  Archt.  29,  8t. 

George's-road.  Bolton  . . 1 

F.  Mitchell,  Archt.  71, 
Albion-st.  Leeds  . . .. 

H.  L.  Tacon,  Archt.  11. 

Westgate,  Rotherham  . . 

J.  Hartley,  Archt.  Exchange- 
buildings,  flkipton 
M.  Hall.  Archt.  29.  North- 

gate.  Halifax  

W.  C.  Oliver,  Archt. 

Barnstaple  ....  - 

W.  A.  Deas,  3.  Tweed-  | 
terrace,  Coldstream  ..  1 

Borough  Engr.  Town  Hall,  I 

Croydon  

H.  P.  Adams,  Archt.  2S, 

Woburn-placp.  W.C 1 

Oliver  A Leesoo.  Arclit. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne ..  j 
Jackson  A Son,  Archt. 

Bradford  ] 

Co.’s  Archt  Cavdudish  I 

House,  Derby  

A.  G.  Dais -II,  Archt.  15. 

Comuiercial-st.  Halifax  . 
The  Clerk. Romford.  Essat 
J,  E.  Austin.  22.  York-pl. 

Baker-street.  W.  ..  1 

A.  Mackenzie,  Surv.  i 

KiDgusste.  N.B.  . .. 
Simpsou  A Duckworth, 
Archt.  Richmond -chin  bra. 
Blackburn  ............. 

Sugden  A Co.  Archt. 

Keighley  

Buckley  A Son,  Archt. 
Tower-chambers.  Halifax  1 

S.  Wilkinson,  Archt. 

Sowerby  Bridge  

T.  Morrison,  Sec.  Amieu's- 
st.  Terminus.  Dublin  . . . 

A.  E.  White.  Town  Hall. 

Hull | 

D.  G.  Macdonald,  C.E. 


latnre  of  Work  or  Materials.  By  whom  Required. 


School,  Rosebery-street ..  — 


. . „ 1 L oughborough  8.  B. 


•Supply  of  New,  and  Purchase  of  Old, 

•Yorkshire  Stone  ........ ( 

•Chapel,  Fencing,  and  Roads,  Ac.  at  j 1 

Pair  Villas,  Ovendon  „ 1 

Electricity  Buildings,  Beckett-eq. .... 

House  and  Pavilion,  Patricrolt 

Electric  Light  Sub-stations 

•Court,  Police  Cells,  and  Mortuary 

•Brick  Sewers,  Ac.  .............. 

•Refreshment  Pavilion,  Pryor's  Park.. 


Counc 


•Brick  Fence 
•Removal  of  c 
•Two  Chapels 

•Buildin 


lop 


Cant 


St.Pancras 
Kent  College,  ni 


Cottage,  Andersonstown,  Belfast  .... 
Parish  Room,  Barrowby,  Grantham 
Re-building  Fish  and  Dolphin  Inn, 
Hotel  aud  Shop,  Brldge-st.  Wrexh 
Three  Houses,  Tburnscoe,  Yorks 

Hotel,  Sedbergli  — 

Warehouse,  Ac.  Suubridge-road,  Brad- 

•Alterations  to  Drainage.  Ac.  School, 

Le&vesden,  Watford 

•Dining  Hall.  Chapel,  Ac.  Glrton 
College,  Cambridge ... 


Barnsley  Corp.  

Eccles,  Lancs.  T.C 

Coventry  Corp 

Cty.  Boro,  of  Croydon 

Mansfield  Corp 

Fulham  Vestry  

do. 

Hampstea  t Vestry 

St.  Pancraa  Guardians 

Kent  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist School  Assn. 

Ltd 

R.  Britton . .........  _ 


Cliorley .......... .. 


St.  Pancraa  Guardians 


Barrowclirt'  A Co.  Archt. 

Loughborough  

Mr.  Weeks,  Stores  Superin- 
tendent. Doncaster 

Offices,  1-11,  Greenwlch-rd. 

S.E 

E.  .1.  Dawson.  Barking. 

M.  Hall.  Archt.  29,  North- 

gate,  Halifax 

J.  H.  Taylor,  C.E.  8t. 

Mary'a-place  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town 

J.  E.  Swindlehurst,  Engr. 

Coventry  

Lewis  Angell.  Town  Hall, 

Stratford.  E 

R.  F.  \ . Glance,  Town  Hall, 

Mansfield  

C.  Botterill.  Town  Hall  " 

Fulham,  8.W 

do. 

Surveyor,  Vestry  Hall 

A.  A 0,  Harstou.lo.Leaden- 
street.  E.C 

C.  Bell,  3.  Salter's  Hall- 
court.  Cannon-st.  E.C.  . . 
W.  J.  Moore,  Archt.  Ann- 

street.  Belfast  

Canon  Welby,  Barrowby 

R-ctory.  Grantham  

J.  Graham,  Archt.  Bank- 

street.  Carlisle 

W.  Slater.  Archt.  9,  High- 

street,  Wrexham 

J.  R.  Dodds,  8ur.  19, 
Baxter-gate,  Doncaster 
J.  Hutton,  Archt.  Kendal 
W.  J.  Morley,  Archt.  2<>9. 

8wan-arcade.  Bradford  .. 
E.  P.  Ayres,  14a,  High-st. 

Watford 

A.  Waterhouse  A Son.  20. 
New  Cavendiah-st.  W.  „ 


Dec.  9 
Dec.  12 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment, 


By  whom  Advertised,  j 


•Borough  Surveyor.. , Folkestone  Corp. 

•Sanitary  Inspector  . . — Fulham  Vestry  — 


I 3501.  rising  to  5001. 

annum  — . . 

120?.  per  ann.with  uniform 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  — . Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vl.  vlll.  Jt  six.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvii.  <k  xix. 


46,335. — Kilns  for  Burning  Earthenware,  Fire- 
clay Goods,  &c.  : R.  C.  Staley. — The  kiln  has  one 
mouth,  or  more,  at  each  end.  From  each  mouth  or  burner 
run  a number  of  diagonal  flues  underneath  the  kiln  to  its 
opposite  sides  and  ends.  The  articles  to  be  burnt  are  pro- 
tected by  an  inner  wall,  between  which  and  the  outer  walls 
the  heat  ascends  from  the  diagonal  flues. 

37,497. — Fireproofing  Composition  : G.  H.  Dime.— 
The  composition  is  made  of  chloride  of  ammonia,  13  parts, 
and  microcosmic  salt,  1 part,  used  generally  as  a solution  ; 

1 part  of  borate  of  sodium,  or  of  borate  of  potassium,  may- 
be advantageously  added  ; with  celluloid,  it  is  used, 
■dry  or  powdered,  in  the  ratio  of  about  one-fourth  in  weight 
•of  the  substance  of  which  the  celluloid  is  made. 

18,210. — Bricks  or  Blocks  for  Building:.//.  T. 
•Grainger. — Each  block  has  a deep  lengthwise  groove  in 
its  two  opposite  sides  or  ends,  one  grooved  side  and  one 
adjacent  end  have  keyways  or  grooves,  the  other  side  and 
adjacent  ends  have  ridges  or  keys,  or  all  the  grooved  sides 
and  ends  of  some  of  the  bricks  may  have  keyways,  and 
all  the  grooved  sides  and  ends  of  others  may  have  ridges 
or  keys  the  ridges  and  keys  fit  into  the  keyways,  and  the 
grooves  form  continuous  air  passages  within  the  walls  of 
Che  structure  when  built. 

18,302. — Artificial  Asphalt  and  Its  Manufac- 
ture : J.'W.  Hayward. — Ground  limestone  or  a similar 
mineral  or  equivalent  material,  say  20  to  60  per  cent., 
is  added  to  petroleum  residue,  preferably  before  the 
■oxidising  process  ; the  retort  containing  the  mixture  is 
heated  to  the  required  temperature,  and  whilst  the  mixture 
is  in  a heated  condition  air  is  admitted  under  pressure,  and 
-diffused  through  the  material  to  rapidly  oxidise  it,  and 
make  it  consistent  in  suostance  ; the  retort  is  rotated  on  a 
stationary  hollow  shaft  through  which  the  air  is  forced,  the 
shaft  having  hollow  branches  or  arms  to  serve  as  agitators 
and  scrapers  through  which  the  air  passes  into  the 
material. 

18,634.— Wire  Fence  Machines  : A.  H.  Cook,  J.  G. 
Bruce,  Christine  Bruce.  —To  dispense  with  supple- 
mental brackets  or  clips  the  inventors  have  contrived  (a) 
two  vertical  bars,  fitted  with  brackets  secured  at  the  inner 
•end  between  them  by  clamps,  the  wires  being  held  in  loops 
on  the  outer  ends  of  the  brackets  : and  (6)  twisting  devices 
for  the  vertical  wires. 

18,942. — Roofing  : A.  Allen. — For  joining  the  vulcanite, 
wood,  cement,  and  other  roof  fittings  to  the  walls,  gutters, 
&c.,  without  lead  or  zinc,  and  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  roofing,  a sheet  of  wire  or  other  woven  fabric  is  in- 
serted between  the  layers  of  felt,  asphalt,  or  paper 
sheet  and  vulcanite,  wood,  cement,  or  other  composition  ; 
n construction  the  sheet  and  fabric  can  be  turned  up  the 
face  of  the  wall,  or  be  built  in  ; gravel  kerbs  are  dispensed 
with  by  adopting  an  iron  kerb  at  whose  bottom  edge  is  a 
flange  to  prevent  the  roofing  composition  from  running  into 
the  gutter ; if  the  gutter  is  on  the  outside  of  a wall  the 
water  outlets  are  protected  by  a kerb  made  of  earthenware. 

19,916. — Mills  for  Grinding  Mortar:  E.  Chatham. 
— The  essential  features  of  the  invention  consist  of  the 
combination,  with  a circular  toothed  rack  on  the  pan, 
of  gearing  by  which  the  pan  can  be  driven  by  manual  or 
by  other  power,  and  of  making  the  mill  portable  for  con- 
venient use  when  small  buildings  are  being  erected,  steam 
or  other  motive  power  not  being  available. 

19,920.— Pipe-Joint  or  Coupling:  J.  S.  /.  i-. 


Clinch. — For  soft  metal  tubes,  the  device  (also  applicable 
to  pipes  of  other  metals,  and  to  hose)  has  internal  coned 
or  tapered  rings,  over  which  fit  the  expanded  or  tapered 
ends  of  the  pipes,  annular  internally  threaded  rings  out- 
side the  aforeside  rings,  and  annular  wedges  or  glands  to 
screw  into  the  external  rings,  the  internal  inclined  part  of 
the  wedges  pressing  upon  the  outside  of  the  tapered  pipe- 
ends. 

New  Applications. 

November  J-I2. 

23,346,  E.  S.  Bond,  Carriage  and  Storage  of  Carbide  of 
Calcium.  23,349,  Underwood  & Bateman,  Parallel  Vice. 

2 3.352.  F.  D.  Mellor,  and  23,707,  H.  Swanton,  Oil  Cans, 
&c.  23,354,  S.  Mendel,  Burglar  and  Fire  Alarm.  23,363, 

H.  Kinsey,  23,576,  F.  W.  Smith,  and  23,675,  De  Thiersant 
& Coulson,  Generation  of  Acetylene  Gas.  23,364,  C.  H. 
Collins,  Panels  for  Decorative  and  Protective  Purposes. 
-3i376,  J.  Buzzard,  Labour-saving  Drum  Hoist.  23,382, 
K.  Beauchamp,  Mechanical  Device  for  Screens,  Partitions, 
&c.  23,388,  J.  B.  Reiner,  23,397,  Lewis  and  Others,  and 
23,533,  C.  E.  Hartham,  Electrical  Arc  Lamps.  23,389,  S. 
Sapy  and  Others,  Water  Meters.  23,394,  Smith  & Forch, 
Saw  Handles.  23,401,  J.  Ball,  Coupling  Link  for  Chains, 
Warps,  Ropes,  &c.  23,407,  Propfe.  Crushing,  Grinding, 

and  other  Mills.  23,433,  C.  Vernier,  Electrical  Arc  Lamp 
Cut-outs.  23,437  and  23,902,  G.  E.  Bourgoin,  Soldering 
Aluminium  and  its  Alloys.  23,438,  R.  Allan,  Window 
Lock.  23,446,  T.  F.  A.  Ash,  Refuse  Gatherer.  23,454, 
Deys,  Time  Recorders.  23.466,  J.  D.  Johnson,  and  23,751, 
R.  Jones,  Circular  Saw  Guards.  23,485,  J.  W.  Gillie, 
“Artificial  Horizon."  23,489,  G.  C.  Brown,  junior,  Hinged 
Sliding  Window  Sashes  to  open  inwardly.  23,508,  T. 
Potter,  Construction  of  Fireproof  Buildings.  23,51 1,  Berger 
& Glardon-Jaquet,  Wood-turning  Chisel.  23,512,  Cliff  & 
Jones,  Combined  Water  Supply  Connexions  and  Hose 
Reels.  23,513,  J.  F.  Ward,  Rope  Traction  Conveying 
and  Hoisting  Apparatus.  23,525,  Seagrave  & Bevington, 
Heating  and  Drying  Apparatus.  23,526,  H.  Woods, 
Devices  for  Automatically  Closing  Doors,  &c.  23,529-31, 
C.  M.  Green,  Electrical  Energy  Generation  and  Distribu- 
tion. 23,543,  P.  G.  L.  Stuhlmann,  Grooved  Tiles. 
23,547-8,  S.  Simpson,  Governors  for  Gas  and  other  Fluids  ; 
and  Turret  Lathes,  &c.  23,550,  E.  V.  Camis,  Artistic 
Decoration  for  Walls  and  other  Surfaces.  23,551,  R. 
Pearson,  “ Protection  of  Warehouses  [«e]  and  other 
Windows  for  Preventing  the  Spread  of  Fire."  23,558, 
Ovens  & Hanman,  Cutter  Bar  or  Tool-holding  Device  for 
Lathes,  &c.  23,561,  W.  T.  Rounsivell,  Portable  Lift  or 
Loading  Platform.  23,565,  A.  E.  Rogers,  Map  and 
Diagram  Holder.  23,566,  S.  B.  McGregor,  “ Fire  and 
Frost  Thermometer.”  23,573,  R.  Ewing,  Earthenware 
Pipe  Joints.  23,593,  H.  Chapman,  Continuous  to  Alter- 
nating Electrical  Current  Transformer.  23,598,  C.  E. 
McCay,  Window  Fastener.  23,605,  T.  Rogers,  Swinging 
Lamps  for  Tip  Carts,  Wagons,  &c.  23,612,  Bounevialle  & 

Watson,  Holders  for  Paint  Brushes,  & c.  23,615,  Farb- 
werke  Miihlheim.  Colouring  Matters.  23,619,  R.  J.  H. 
Fox,  Lifts  or  Elevators.  23,621,  E.  Sinclair,  Copying 
Djawings,  &c.  23,633,  M.  Cassart,  Heating  Apparatus. 

27,652,  J.  B.  Atkinson,  Manufacture  of  Bricks,  Tiles, 
Pipes,  &c..  from  oil  shale.  23,661,  J.  McGinnes,  Smoke- 
curer  and  Ventilator.  23,667,  Priest  and  Millward,  Hoist- 
ing Apparatus.  23,668,  Brown  & Naylor,  Grates  for  the 


inside  Fireplace  or  Range  of  Register  Stoves  and  Kitchen 
Ranges.  23,680,  W.  Rowthorn,  Patternmaker's  Wood 
Screw  and  Skewer.  23,685,  A.  Levis,  Flushing  Cisterns. 
23,686,  G.  Nobes,  Gas  Cut-off  for  use  in  case  of  fire. 
23,702,  J.  W.  Pattison,  Treatment  of  Asphalte.  23,703, 
H.  Davison,  White  Lead.  &c.  23,705,  L.  Klein,  Flushing 
Apparatus.  23.724,  Mountford  and  Others,  Coloured 
Decoration  of  Pottery.  23,740,  W.  Tapp,  Seats  for  Out- 
door Use.  23,753,  J-  A-  Fleming,  Electrical  Measuring 
Instruments.  23,754,  Louisa  M.  Cooper,  Handle  or  Stock 
Fastening.  23,757,  Lord  and  Butterworth,  Dust,  Draught, 
and  Weather  Excluders.  23,758,  P.  S.  Brown,  Mul- 
tiple Ply  Veneer  and  Roofing  Plates,  Sic.,  made  thereof. 
23,777,  T.  H.  Ash,  Tanks  or  Vessels  of  Various  Metals  and 
Alloys.  23,779,  A.  J.  L.  Haverkamp,  Handles  and  Holders 
for  Tools.  23,784,  W.  A.  A.  Roper,  Registering  Devices 
for  Lifting  and  Hoisting  Apparatus.  23,792,  W.  H.  Doyle, 
Flushing  Valves.  23,812,  N.  Cloutier-Coison,  Pipe  Joint- 
ing. 23,813,  H.  Norris,  Colouring  Glass  and  Metal  Sur- 
faces for  Decorative  Purposes  in  Buildings,  &c.  23,814,  J. 
Martin,  Window  Sashes.  23,824,  1.  Huffman  and  Others, 
Calculating  Machine.  23,835,  A.  B.  Wilson,  Water 
Purifier.  23,841,  J.  B.  Reid,  Brake  Apparatus  for 
Electrically-driven  Cranes,  &c.  23,843,  J.  Scott  and 

Others,  Antiseptic  Compound  to  be  Laid  on  Floors. 
27,851,  Elizabeth  A.  Davies,  Adjustable  Spout.  23,856, 
G.  Morgan,  Glazed  Tiles  and  Bricks.  23,860,  R.  Mason, 
Reversible  Windows,  and  ventilation  thereby.  23,882, 
R.  D.  Shannon,  Wood-Moulding  Cutter.  23,884,  J.  Cope, 
Metal  and  Other  Castings.  23,899,  E.  W.  S.  Deane, 
Cabinets,  Chests  of  Drawers,  Sic.  23,900,  H.  Valuer, 
Weighing  Machine  Scales,  &c.  23,905,  C.  Koenig,  Wm- 

bined  Screw-Wrench  and  Adjustable  Turn-Screw.  27,^07, 
G.  F.  Sturgess,  Right  and  Left  Transfer  Needle.  908, 
Glovers,  Padlocks,  Locks,  and  Similar  Fasteners. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

November  4.— By  Rushworth  & Stevens. 

Hornsey  Rise. — 19,  Ormond-rd.,  a freehold 

building  site ^215 

By  G.  Ravenshear. 

Greenwich. — 9 and  11,  Crooms  Hill,  f.,  r.  80/.  ....  1,090 

By  Waters  & Rawlence  (at  Bishopstoke). 
Bishopstoke,  Hants. — Main-rd.,  two  plots  of  build- 
ing land,  f.  260 

Bow  Mead,  5 a.  o r.  32  p.,  f. 280 

Fairoak,  Hants. — Two  enclosures,  4 a.  1 r.  28  p.  f.  200 
Owslebury,  Hants. — Crowd  Hill  Farm,  56  a.  3 r. 

16  p.,  f. 1,200 

By  Dver,  Son,  & Hilton  (at  Lewisham). 

Greenwich.  —61  to  71  (odd),  Chester-st.,  u.t.  20 

yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  500 

8,  John-st.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  2/. 145 

November  7.— By  Climpson  & Johnson. 

Balham. — 95  and  97,  Ramsden-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  72 1. ....  950 

Nunhead. — 62,  Evelina-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 


By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  & Son. 

Walworth. — 366  and  368,  Walworth-rd,  u.t.  63J 

yrs.,  g.r.  20 1.,  r.  126/.  i,8o 
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By  Woods  & Swelling. 
We"land°fS‘— ' Cottesbrook-st--  a PIot  of  building 

Silvertown.  17  to  23  (odd),  Eastwood-rd  ’ u.t.  80  ' 

yrs.,  g^-.  15/.  ’ 

t and3,  Eastwood-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  e.r.  7/.  10s 
Fulham.— 3,  5,  and  7,  Everington-st.,  u.t.  80  vrs 

g.r.  16/.  ios ■’ 

Chiswick.— 43,  45,  and  47,  Bolton-gardens,  u.t. 

S2i  yrs.,  g.r.  iS/.  t8s.,  r.  84/.....  

-r,  . , By  Leopold  Farmer. 

Brondesbury -8t,  93,  and  97,  Brondesbury- 
villas,  u.t.  66*  yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  ros.,r.  162/.  10s.. 
Brondesbury-villas,  a plot  of  budding  land,  u.t. 

01  3'rs-,  g.r.  nd  

121,  127  and  129,  Brondesbury-rd. ; also  Clar- 
ence  House,  u.t  81  yrs.,  g.r.  39/.,  r.  200/... .. 

: 2,  Halse-ter.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  48/.  

10  and  11,  Halse-ter.  u.t.  67  yrs  g r 21/  r q-*/ 

By  Debenham,  Stork,  & Sons' ('at  Reading). 

Read'ng-  Bfrks.-25,  West-st.,  f.,  r.  63/.  ' 

Oxford-rd.,  Roxburgh  House,  f„  r.  so/. 

Erleigh-rd.,  West  View  House,  f.,  r 24/ 

51,  Market-place,  f.,  r.  80/.  

November  8.-By  Thurgood  &'Martin." 
South  Kensington.— 76,  Cromwell-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs., 

;l,— King  s‘rc'  ’ “ Meaburn,”  "f!  ’ '.  ‘ ‘ ‘ 

...  . By  Messrs.  Foster. 

Nottrng  Hill.— 94,  Ledbury-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs..  g.r 
8/.,  r.  50/. 

o , By  Rogers,  Chapman,' & Thomas.  ’ 

South  Kensington. — 24,  Stanhope-gardens,  u.t  e-»l 

yr®-i  S-r.  5/.,  r.  210/. .... ....f.. 

S3.  Onslow-sq.,  u.t.  31*  yrs.,  g.r.  &c.  5/.,  e.r. 

200/.  

Fulham. — 138  t 

2,500ft.,  c 

Streatham.— 2 and  4,  Colmer-r’d" ’ u.t.’  67*  vr« 

g.r.  61. . /s  / 

, By  Weston  & Sons. 

A-laptiam.  97  and  99,  Dorsel-rd.,  and 

worth-st.,  c.,  r.  87/.  ios 

Lewisham.— 19,  Avenue-rd.,  f. ” “ ' 

Catford. — 1 to  10,  Waterloo-pl.,  f.  

By  Fleuret,  Sons,  & Adams  (at 

Masons’  Hall  Tavern). 

Brighton —St.  James’-st.,  “The  St.  James 
Hotel,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  r.  140/.,  with  goodwill  ., 
November  10— By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

West  Ham.— Dirleton-rd.,  f.g.r.  18/.,  reversion  ir 

99  yrs 

N°tnng  Hill.— 132,  Portland-rd.,  u.t.  53*  yrs.’,’g.'r 

Bow.— 7,  Avenue-rd.,  u.t'.  33* Vrs'.,' g.r.' 4/.' 4s.’,’e.'r 

By  Newbon,  Edwards’,  &'  Shephard. 

■mgton. — 74,  Walford-rd.,  u.i.  64  yrs., 
g.r.  or.,  r.  ae/. 

Hoxton. - 


' 146  (even),  North  End-rd.,  area 


1 Kib- 


Stoke  Ne< 


' r-  45^  • 

°>  Shaftesbury-st.,  u.t.  32*  yrs.,  g.r. 


By  H.  V.  Chew. 
Leytonstone. — 606,  High-rd.,  f.,  r.  32/. 

98,  Hainault-rd.,  f.,  r.  32/. ' ’ 

„ . , By  G.  Herbert-Burns. 

Spitalfields. — 30,  Lainb-st.,  f.,  r.  48/.  

Hampstead.— 62,  South  Hill-park,  f.,  e.r.  6s/.’!""" 

Dulwich. — 103,  Friern-rd.,  f.,  r.  30/.  ! 

. , By  Toplis  & Harding. 

Twickenham.-5,  Waldegrave-ter..  f.,  r.  20/.  .... 
6,  Waldegrave-ter.,  and  a plot  of  building  land, 

„ , By  Wagstaff  & Sons. 

Canonbury. — r,  Clephane-rd.,  u.t.  46:}  yrs.,  g.r.  8/. 
By  Edward  Wood. 

Leyton.— 65,  Grange  Park-rd.,  f.t  e.r.  35/. 

Hackney.— 75,  Frampton  Park-rd.,  u.t.  40*  yrs" 

g.r.  6/.,  r.  38/. 

Holloway. — 296,  Hornsey-rd.,  u.t.  32*  yrs  tr  r" 

10/.,  r.  40/.  .' 

Norwood.— 2,  Linton-ter.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.’, 

Tooting.— 71,  Defoe-rd.,  u.t.  79*  yrs.,  "g!r.  5/.! 
Battersea.— 1 to  7,  Bewick-st’.,  u.t.  78  "yrs.,  g.r. 

By  Messrs.  Wickenden  (at  Tunbridge 

_ Wells). 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent.— 31,  33l  and  43  to  30 

(odd),  Mount  Zion,  f.,  r.  3351  9 

2 to  16  (even),  Berkeley-rd.,  f.,  r.  244/.  .. 

1 to  9,  Brunswick-ter.,  also  Brunswick  House, 

f. ,  r.  273/. 

Vale  Avenue,  Home  Crest,  f.,  r.  95/.  !. 

November  12.— By  Troughton  Thompson 
(at  Kendal). 

Cartmel  Fell,  Lancs.— Goswick  Hall  Estate,  30  a. 

3 r.  27  p.,  f. .... 

'T  ivember  14.— By  Driver  & Co. 

12,  28,  and  34,  Lilyville-rd.,  u.t.  80 

j.3.,  s.i.  32/.,  r.  146/.  

Maida  Vale.— 79,  Warrington-cres.,  u.t.  74A  yrs  ’ 

g. r.  ios.,  r.  100/. 

137  to  145  (odd),  Portsdown-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs  g r 

10/.,  r.  362/.  ios 

XT  . By  Beale  & Capps. 

Notting  Hill.— St.  Charles’-sq.,  f.g.r.  ul.,  rever- 

sion  in  75  yrs 

Peckham.— Braemar  Villas,  f.g.r. 

97  yrs 

Thames  Dttton,  Surrey.— 

. .Od  J 


Fulham.— 


186/.  . 


'.  10/.,  reversion  in 
, Douglas-ter.,  f., 


7/.,  e.r. 


Teddington.— 20  to  24,  Somerset-rd., 
g.r.  30/.,  r.  104/. 

Hoxton. — 5,  Cropley-st.,  u.t.  43!  yrs.,  g.r 

Islington.— 13,  15,  and  17,  Oxford-rd.,  u.t!  18*  vrs 

g.r.  6/.  15s.,  r.  99/ ’ 

19,  21,  and  23,  Oxford-rd.,  u.t.  7*  yrs.,  g.r!  27/! " 

Hackney. — 91,  King  Edward’s-rd.,  u.t.  401.  yrs 

g.r.  10/.,  e.r.  45/.  .....'! 

Islington.— 3,  Liverpool-rd.,  f.g.r.  10/.,  reversion 


[oi  yrs 


Kentish  Town. — Fortress-grove.  See.,  i.g.r.  67/ 
ios.  ; also  stabling  premises  in  Fortress  Mews! 

r.  60/.,  u.t.  23*  yrs.,  g.r.  17/. 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Camberwell.— 6 to  17,  19,  and  21,  Victory-sq.,  u.t. 

Sr*  yrs.,  g.r.  73/.  ios 

°2>  s4i  S6,  and  88,  Westmacott-st.,  f.,  r.  114/.  8s. 
Lambeth.—  89  to  92,  Cornwall-rd,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g r 

18/.  ' 

Sydenham.— 13  to  23  (odd),  Knighton  Park-rd  ! 

nr  Va948  y rs->  g-r-  54^-,  r.  186/.  

Wood  Green.— 20,  Lander-ter.,  u.t.  67*  vrs  e r 

6/.,  r.  27/. 3 ■’ s'  ' 

Notting  Hill.— 22,  23,  and  24,  No'riand'-rd. 

yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  r.  755/.  

79,  Lansdowne-rd.,  u.t.  53 yrs.,  g.r.,  &c.,  17/. 


:.  6S 


By  Flood  & Sons. 

Paddington.— 79,  Westbounie  Park-villas,  u.t.  38 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  e.r.  50/. 

Marylebone. — 39,  40,  and  41,  Stafford-st  u't  ’si 

g-r-  54^  

By  J.  & R.  Kemp  & Co. 

Hoxton.— 15,  Felton-st.,  f. 

5,  Eagle  Wharf-ra.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g r 11/  r 

ss^. 

By  William  Houghton. 
Walthamstow.— High-st.,  Holly  Bank  and  Fair- 

lawn,  f.,  r.  87/.  ios 

Lea  Bridge-rd.,  an  improved  rental  of  58/.  for 

45  yrs J 

35  and  37,  Orford-rd.,  f.,  r.  32/. " 

^ea  B(lc!ge‘rlL*  “The  Volunteer ” and  cottage 

adjoining,  f.  (including  mortgage) 

South  Kensington.— 27,  Onslow-sq.,  u.t.  31*  vrs 

g-r.y-  

By  Graves  & Son  (at  Westbourne  Park). 
:,hr,„rn~  Pk.— 18,  Woodfield-pl.,  u.t.  63*  yrs.. 


TENDERS. 


(Communications  for  Insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,’’  and  must  reach  us 
t "?  10  “ f-  “ Thursday,.  N.B.-We  cannoi 
pubhsh  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments ot  lenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
reasons]  CSS  ^ S°me  excePtional  cases  and  for  special 

action  of  school  bu'ildiogs,  Six  Bells 
MMIanH'RnhlUeI,h  S£h°o1  ?,oa,d-  Messrs.  Swash  & Bam.  architects.’ 
tec«“  -Banlt"Chambe,S>  NewP0,t-  Mon-  Quantities  by  the  archil 

WJMn^&Son  £--^5  I D.  Jones  £2  c6s 

D.  Lewis,  LlanhUleth*. . . . 2,070  | Mainwaiing  & Davies”! ! ! i'oco 
* Accented. 


ALCESTER.— For  1 
Union  Guardians.  Mr 
Birmingham.  Quantiti 
J.  G.  Fincher  & Co.  ... 

J.  Atkinson 

B.  Whitehouse  & Sons  ..  6.693  i W.  Robhison'’ 

Lindsey  Jones  6,49s  G.  Huxley.  Redditch’  . 

l:gl 


e,wre?iion  of  a workhouse  infirmary 
W.  H.  Ward,  architect,  Paradist 
iby  Mr.  W.  H.  Elsmore.  London 

..^7.500  I J.  Smallwood  & Co 

‘ ’ ' | Cowing  & Ingram 


Messrs Nw;ay‘TF°-^the  erectiTof  seven  bouses,  Doncaster-road. 

Elliott  Moorhouse.  Barnsley £983  0 

Hammerton  i executors,  Worsbro- 

Slaliiit.'.— Miss  M.  Fleming,  Barnsley .? 

William  Dransrteld,  Barnsley  " 6c  c 

Plastering. — John  Shaw,  Barnsley = 

Painting.  —Stephenson  & Son.  Barnsley  30  o 


BECKENHAM.-For  t...  ul  Mavu,g 

ham  and  Elmers  End  roads,  for  the  Urban  District  i_oni 
J.  A.  Angeli,  Surveyor.  CouncUs  Offices.  Beckenham 

G.  Wilson  ~...£643  1:  olE.  lies,  Mitcham 

o o j Common  (accepted) ,£472  19  : 


J.  Mowlem  & Co.  . 


a pair  of  cottages,  Legg-street. 


*1825 


-£536  I Ely* £7450 

. ...  495  | • Accepted. 
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Westboui 

g.r.  61.,  e.r.  38/..' 

November  15.— By  Fuller  & Fuller." 

Marylebone. — 96.  Boston-pl.,  u.t.  22  vrs.  c r ±1 
By  E.  H.  Henry.  ’ 

Battersea.- 21,  Northcote-rd.,  u.t.  81*  yrs.  g 
12/.  ios.,  r.  70/ 

r,£™AraCti™y  "***  in  trust  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  , I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent : 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
annum ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.'for 

Xfoer’i  &cP  : tCr"  f°r  terlaCe  1 CrCS-  f0r  CreSCent 
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Fulhaiiu — 98,  Lillie-rd.,  and  5,  Bramber-rd.,  f!,  "r! 

Stoke  Newington.— 3,  Truman's  rd  " u.t."  "74" yrs’ " 
g.r. 5/. ios., r. 30/. 

IP  Vp  Dy  4S'rd-’  xV’,,74  yrS“  g-r-  5/-  IOS--  r-  ■ 

Ball  s Pond.— 25,  Wall-st.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  4/. 
Bermondsey.— 25  to  34,  Enid-st.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r! 

Kennington.— 47  and  51,  Wa'lcot-s'qV,  u.t! ’9  yrs.’. 


V 


ickhead. — 122,  Tanner-st.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.', 

„ By  Barker  & Neale. 

Hyde  Park.— 31,  Albert  Gate,  u.t.  21  vrs  cr  r 

200/.  ’ 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co.  (at  Cannon-street 
^ , Hotel). 

Salisbury  and  Devizes  (near),  Wilts.— The  freehold 
estates  of  Mr.  E.  Terah  Hooley,  area  10,913 

acres,  with  advowsons ( 

Ashdon,  &c.,  Essex. — The  Ashdon  and  Radwinter 
Estate,  area  3,245  acres,  f.,  with  manors  and 

advowsons  

Finchingfield,  Essex.— The  Hook  Farm,  30  a r "r 
15  p-»  f- ; 

By  Flood  & Sons  (at  Paddington). 
Paddington.— 122  and  124,  Portnal-rd.,  u.t.  8q  yrs 

g.r.  14/.,  r.  86/.  ’ 

By  Worsfold  & Hayward  (at  Dover)’. " 
Dover,  ^Kent.- — Clarendon-st.,  a plot  of  building 

Snargate-st.,  “The  Ordnance  Arms  ’’  p.-h.,  f 

r-  36/. 

150,  Snargate-st..  f.,  r.  35/. 

5S  and  60,  Wyndham-rd..  u.t.  998  yrs.,  g.r.  4/. 
Ewell,  Kent. — Pond  Close  Nursery,  area  ia  2r 

21  P-,  f- 

x , By  Hooker  & Webu  (at  Croydon), 
-roydon. — 7 and  9,  St.  John's  Grove,  f.,  r.  58/ 

35,  Dennett-rd.,  f.,  r.  26/. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER. 

Greenhcart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

load  10/10/0  15/10/0 


Teak.  E.I . 

Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu. 

Ash,  Canada,  load  3/15/0 

Birch,  do 3/10(0 

Elm,  do 4/10/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c..  1/15/0 

Oak.  do 2/2/6 

Canada 4/2,6 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0 
Do.  yellow  ....  4/2/6 

Lath,  Dantsic, fath  4/.10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  4/0/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 


4/i5/o 


Odessa,  crown....  4/15/0 
Deals,  Finland 
2nd&ist  stdioo 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow 

Do.  2nd  yellow. 

Do.  white 

Swedish  9/5/0  16/5/0 

White  Sea  ....  10/5/0  17/10/0 
Canada,  Pine  1st  18/0/0  24/10/0 
Do.  do.  2nd  ... . 13/0/0  16/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  St c.  6/0/0  9/10/0 
Do.  Spruce.  1st  8/10/0  10/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 

7/0/0  8/ro/o 

D — 7/0/0  8/0/0 

S/0/0  X6/0/0 


9/5/o  9/15/0 
9/s/o  9/15/0 
7/15/0  8/15/0 

n/S/o  13/15/0 
10/5/0  11/15/0 
9/S/o  ir/5/0 


November  11.— By  Messrs.  Conn, 
lotherhithe.  — Rotherhithe-st.,  &c.,  a freehold 

rent  charge  of  132/.  per  annum 3l5, 


Brunswick 
Battens  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

i?1-...., 9/9  16/3 

Do.  and c/8/3  0/13/3 

Other  qualities—  6/6  7/0 

Cedar,  Cuba,  ft.  /4  /4J 

Honduras,  See.  /*}  /t\ 

Mahogany,  Cuba  /5I  h 

St.  Domingo, 

cargo  ar.  /$  0/1/3 
Mexican,  do.  do.  (3\  /4 
Tobasco,  do.  do.  U 6] 

Honduras,  do.  '4  16 

Box,  Turkey,  ton  4/0/0  15/0/0 
D,~  - 7/0/0  14/0/0 

- 6/0  0 «2/o/0 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/9  0/2/0 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/i  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 

ton  2/9/11  0/0/0 


6/0/0  6/5/0 
5/i5/o  3/17/6 
«/5/o  7/10/0 


Rose,  Rio 

Bahia  „ 

Satin  St.  Doming.  0/0/5 


Bar.^  Welsh, 

Do.  do.  at  worics 

In  Wales  

Do.  Staffordshire, 

In  London 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  Ingot  59/15/0  65/5/0 
Best  selected  ..  60/10/0  61,0/0 
Sheets,  strong..  64/0/0  65/10/0 

Lhui  bars 56^3/9  o'o/o 

YELLOWM . L.  lb.  5d.  5*d 

Spanish  ....ton  13/10/0 
English  com. 

bands 13/15/0 

Sheet.  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  . . 14/15/0 

,PiPe 15/5/0 

Zinc—  English 

sheet ton  sSo'o 

Vieilie  Mon- 

29/15/0  0/0/0 

Spelter  24/10/0  24/15/0 

Tin— Straits  80/11/3  0/0/0 

Australian 8r/s/o  81/15/0 

English  Ingots..  83/10  o 84/10/. 

g“ca  0/0/0  0/0/c 

Bullton  0/0/0  o/o/c 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  16,5,0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0 

Do.  Ceylon 24/10/0 

Palm,  Lagos  21/15/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

‘/i5/a 


CHELMSFORD.— Accepted  for  forming,  &c.,  new  roads  and 
footpaths.  Waterhouse  building  estate.  Mr.  C.  Pertwee.  surveyor. 

Bank  Chambers,  Chelmsford  : 1 

R.  A.  Bonnett  & Co.,  Baddow-road,  Chelmsford  ......£322 


CROMER —For  the  erection  of  public  conveniences,  for  the 
Plitnct  Council..  Mr.  A.  F.  Scott.  Surveyor.  Councils 
offices,  Cromer.  Quanuties  by  Surveyor 


R.  Daws  St  Son  ., 
J.  Youngs  & Son  . , 

G.  E.  Hawes 

T.  GUI 


Geo.  Jennings.... 

Shanks  & Co 

G.  B.  Davies  

B.  Finch  A-  Co.  .. 
F.  Barber  & Co.. 


Buildi, 

■ •£i.9SO 


G.  A.  Lines  f. 1.473  7 

J.  S.  Smith.  City-road. 

Norwich  (accepted)  1,533  *5 


Sanitary  Fittings. 


IDoultons  & Co.  „ . . . . £72  ic 

Adams  & Co 212 

Twyfords  & Co.,  Hanley 

and  London* 175 

I • Accepted. 


EAL  NCESTON.— For  the  erection  of  a cattle  market,  &c..  for 
the  Town  CouncU.  Mr.  Otho  B.  Peter,  architect,  Launceston  : — 

E.  Shartand £3,389  1 j.  B,oad £3, ,53 

*351  *■“»•**«* 


LEEDS.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  t 
t Holbrojk  Cemetery,  for  the  Corporation 
Wade  brothers.  Woodhouse  - lane,  Leeds... 


mortuaries  to  chapels 


£i.59i  I C 
1.548  I 


0/0/0 


LONDON.  — For  pulling  down  and  rebuUding  No  2,  Duke-: 
Manchester  * mare.  W..  lor  Mrs.  Brooks  Mr.  Allied  J.  Ho 
architect,  37.  Mortimer-street.  W.  — 

Keaiy-  & Hollick £3  *3S  I Cowley  & Drake  £ 

Webber  ....  3.,oc  San  lers 

Beer  & Gish 3.  .45  I I. ole  A Llghifooi.  Trs 

Uavenhul  2.9S0  I falgar  s-.u.ire.  Cnelsea, 

Spreckley  & Co 2.927  S.W.* 

Faulkner  & Co 2.883  I * Accepted. 


Do.  Brown  

Cottonseed  ref.  ..  15/0/0  16/0/0 

9le/ne 17/0/0  18/0/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3  0/7/6 

Do.  Black  0/5/0  0/6/6 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/18/0  0/0/0 

Turpentine 28/5/0  0/0/0 


LONDON.— For  the  supply  and  erection  of  boilers  and  fittings 
t the  Western  Pumping  Station,  for  the  London  Countv 

.nunril 


LONDON. — For  alterations  at  the  ■ 
Mr.  John  HamUton,  architect 

Iiwin  £1.389  I Snew 

Whitehead  & Co 1,123  I 


Magnet,"  Old  Kent-road. 
a Bros.  & Co.  —....£1,098 


LONDON. — For  alterations  at 
G.  G.  Pye,  architect: — 

Rhodes £1.540  I Bennett  . . . 

'in  Bros.  A- Co — 1.521  | Waymouth 


“ The  Mitre."  Edgware-road.  Mr. 
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Per 


E.  Stevenson £\ 

Moorgate  Engineering 

Company 10  o 

T.  Howden  & Sons  . . 99 

Stanton  Iron  Works  ..  90 

J.  Shaw  Si  Co 9 o 

Rowland.  Carr,  Si  Co. . 8 i: 

F.  Bird  Si  Co.  810 

tB.  Hollom  & Co 8 4 

. & G.  Measures  ... . 8 0 


Per  Ton. 

Newton.  Chambers  & 

Company  800 

Jukes.  Coulson,  Stokes, 

& Co 7 17  6 

John  Needham 7 >S  0 

Gibb  & Co 7 5 0 

Pontifex  & Co.,  Cole- 

man-street*  736 

Each. 

G Smith  & Co 1 19  0 

T.  E Kershaw 1 9 o 

Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  constructing  new  road  through  Queen's  Wood, 
Highgate.  for  the  Hornsey  District  Council.  Mr.  E.  J.  Lovegrove, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  — 


W.  LangTidge.. 

H.  Clark 

W Griffiths  

E.  T.  B'.oomheld  

W.  T.  Williamson  5i  Sons, 


Killlngback  & Co .£3.500 

Pedrette&  Co 3,499 

W.  Walker  3.4*4 

R.  Ballard,  Lim 3.458 

T.  Adams 3.367 

I.  A.  Dunmore,  Crou:h 

End*  3.378 

Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  cast-iron  telephone  pipes  and  pit  c-ver*.  for  the 
Homsey  District  Council.  Mr.  E.  J.  Lovegrove,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor : — 


H.  & G.  Measures  ....£12  o 

Pontifex  & Co 7 0 

Stanton  Ironworks  Co.  6 18 

Hollom  & Co.  ........  610 

Bird  & Co 6 5 


Cove 


Stanton  Ironworks  Co.,£:  17  6 
Newton,  Chambers,  4c 

Co 1 17  6 

Pontifex  & Co 1 10  0 

Hollom  & Co 1 7 o 

Gibb  & Co 1 7 o 

• Accepted. 


Jukes.  Coulson,  Stokes, 

& Co  . ir.  Clements- 

lane,  E.C.*  £6  5 

Newton,  Chambers,  & Co.  — 
Gibb  & Co 6 3 . 


Bird  & Co £1 

Jukes,  Coulson,  Stokes, 

& Co  . rt.  clements- 


H.  5c  G.  Measures  . 


LONDON.— For  wrought-iron  tree-guards,  for  the  Hornsey 
District  Council.  Mr.  E.  I.  Lovegrove,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  : — 
Per  Tree-  Per  Tree- 

Gu  rd.  Guard. 

Caversham  Studio  £1  3 0 I Gibb  A-  Co  £0  8 6 

Newton,  Chambers,  5c  I Hill  & Smith 086 

Co o 15  o I Pontifex  5c  Co o 8 3 

Beck  5c  Co o 14  0 | Hollom  5:  Co o 8 a 

Jukes,  Coulson,  Stokes,  Raybould  & Co o 8 0 

5c  Co o 9 6 Priest  5c  Son o 8 0 

Rayliss,  Jones,  5c  Bayliss  089  Neville  5c  Co 0 7 9 

Hayward  5c  Sons  0 8 9 | M.  McVey  o 7 9 

For  100  I For  if  o 

Tree-Guards  Tres-GuardsJ 

Miller  5c  Sons|  175  0 0 J.  Elwel'.  Sheepcote- 

Henry  Lobnitz £yo  o o | street,  Birmingham*  £36  5 0 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  new  laboratory.  5cc.,  at  Millwall,  for  the  Eire 
trical  Power  Storage  C<  mpany,  Limited.  Mr.  Alfred  Roberts, 
architect,  18,  Nelson-street,  Greenwich,  S E. : — 

Jones  5c  Groves .£1,681  I W.  Mills  /[1,50a 

T.  D.  Lang  1,608  Windsor  5c  Co £1  345 

Jerrard  5c  Sons  1,573  I 


LONDON. — For  alterations,  additions,  and  dilapidations  at 
No.  51,  Leytonstone-road,  Stratford,  E.,  for  Mr.  G.  Potter.  Mr. 
Fred,  A.  Ashton,  architect,  177.  Romford-road,  Stratford,  E.  :— 

W.  G.  Maddison £878  I A.  E.  Syrnes £Soo 

J.  5c  H.  Cocks 817  j C.  North  793 


LLANELLY. — For  the  erection  of  a school  at  Pontyberem,  for 
the  Llanelly  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  B.  Morgan,  architect,  New-road, 
Llanelly : — 

E.  Mainwaring  ....;£i,33i  o o 1 J.  Evans £i,«5  to  o 

G.  Mercer 1.249  10  o E.  Richards 1,193  5 o 

B.  S.  John  1,248  12  o I D.  Davies  . . .......  1,135  1 6 

[Architect's  estimate,  .£1,257.] 


C.B.N.  SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT 
Hot.  7. 


I.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 12,  18,  14,  16,  18,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 


THU  LAJRGE8T  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  KVHBY 
THICKNESS.  DRY,  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  D8E. 
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NORWICH.— For  the  re-erection  of  "The  Grapes''  public- 
house.  Wensum-street.  Norwich,  for  Mr.  R.  I.  Mallett.  Messrs 
George  Fitt  5c  Co.,  Lid  , architects  and  suiveyors,  Queen-street, 
Norwich  ;— 

J.  Hum £1.519  10  o I M.  G Hunt -£>.3*5  0 0 

J.  Youngs  5c Son  ...  1.50  0 0 J.  Anderson  5c  Son, 

Scar'.es  Bros 1,498  o o | Norwich* M44  13  4 

• Accepted. 


PETERBOROUGH.— For  Ihe  erection  of  club  premises, 
Sic.,.  Boroughbuty,  Peterborough,  for  the  Liberal  Club  b 
Committee.  Mr.  A.  W.  Ruddle,  architect,  Borcughbury, 
borough.  Quantities  by  architect : — 

W.  Howard  £3,670  I Bridgfoot  5:  Son 

J.  W.  Rowe  3,478  I J-  Guctiidge 

Fumis  Bros. 3.369  I G.  Clare 

W.  Pattenson  5c  Sons  ....  3,143  I Watson  5c  Lucas  . 

F.  Colls 3.C75  D.  Gray,  Peteiborough*  . 

Sibley  Bros.  3,733  ! * Accepted. 


. shops, 
uildrng 
Peter- 


SWANSEA.— For  the  execution  of  drainage  works.  Gowerton, 
for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  C.E  , 32,  Fisher- 

john  Harvey. £445  o I Bennett  Bros £390  o 

W.  Lane 420  0 I C.  Hanney.  Morriston*  317  16 

J.  5c  F.  Weaver 415  0 | • Accepted. 


SYSTON  (Leicester.).— For  the 
the  Barrow-on-Soar  Ruial  Distrii 
5:  Harvey,  engineers.  Alliance 

Tbos.  Philbrtck,  Leicester  £6, 


:ecution'of  sewerage  woiks,  for 
Council.  Messrs.  Simpson 
Chambers,  Horsefalr-street, 


WILL1NGTON  QUAY.— For  the  construction  of  sewers  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  F.  Davidson,  surveyor.  Potter- 
street,  Wtllirgton  Quay,  Northumberland:  — 

Murphy  5c  MacmuUen,  WUlington  Quay  (on  schedule  of 


WHITTLE  (Essex).— Accepted  for  erecting  three  cottages. 
Oxney  Green.  Mr.  R.  Mawhood,  architect : — 

Moss,  Writtle - £625 
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Saxon  Baluster  Shafts. 

HE  mid-wall  shafts 
dividing  the  bel- 
fry openings  in 
the  class  of 
church  towers 
referred  to  in  the 
Builder  of  August 
6,  1898,  are  as  a 
rule  quite  plain  ; 
but  there  do 
occur  examples,  as  at  St.  Benet’s,  Cam- , 
bridge,  in  which  the  introduction  of  bands 
give  the  shaft  something  of  the  appearance 
of  a baluster.  The  true  Saxon  baluster 
shafts,  however,  do  not  as  a rule  occur  in 
these  belfry  openings,  but  in  structures 
which  are  to  all  appearance  of  an  earlier 
type.  The  accompanying  drawings  show 
some  characteristic  examples  of  these 
curious  features  of  our  pre-Conquest  build- 
ings, with  which  are  connected  some  rather 
puzzling  questions  of  origin. 

They  are  established  as  early  features 
through  their  occurrence  in  the  western 
porch  at  Monkwearmouth,  the  date  of  which 
is  fixed  by  several  converging  lines  of 
evidence  to  the  close  of  the  seventh  century, 
while  a comparison  with  Roman  remains 
indicates  the  same  early  period  for  their 
appearance.  In  technique  and  in  a certain 
general  character  they  resemble  similar 
features  in  Roman  work,  though  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  in  a most  important 
respect  entirely  unclassical.  The  Roman 
evider  comes  mainly  from  the  North,  and 
appears  in  the  form  of  representations  of 
baluster  shafts  on  a small  scale  on  sculptured 
stones,  such  as  altars.  For  example,  on  a 
Roman  altar  found  not  long  ago  at  Birrens, 
Dumfriesshire,  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the 
great  wall,  we  find  the  detail  shown 
in  fig.  I,  where  in  the  centre  of  the  front  a 
round-headed  niche  is  flanked  by  two  sup- 
ports that  evidently  represent  such  balus- 
ters. A small  Roman  altar  from  Lanchester 
in  the  Cathedral  library  at  Durham  exhibits 
a niche  flanked  in  the  same  manner.  These 
upright  shafts,  represented  as  used  construc- 
tively, must  be  distinguished  from  similar 
motives,  strung  together  in  a sort  of  beading, 
and  used  to  form  continuous  lines  of  enrich- 
ment, as  on  the  Birrens  altar,  on  each  side 
of  the  niche  in  fig.  i.  It  is  probably  incorrect 
to  speak  of  these  as  ‘‘rows  of  balusters.” 


They  are  really  forms  of  the  astragal  ornament, 
though  the  elements  of  the  pattern  may  at 
times  have  been  influenced  in  form  by 
baluster  shafts.  In  a Roman  stone  built 
into  the  north  wall  of  the  north  passage  of 
Wilfrid’s  crypt,  at  Hexham,  there  is  an 
astragal  of  a simple  type  (fig.  2),  and  the 
Birrens  beading  would  be  much  the  same, 
only  that  in  the  middle,  at  the  thickest  part, 
each  bead  is  either  cut  in  two  or  marked 
with  a nick,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which.  Now 
these  same  forms  of  supporting  baluster  and 
of  beading  occur  in  undoubtedly  Saxon  stones, 
many  characteristic  examples  of  which  are  in 
the  Durham  Library  collection.  Fig.  3 is  one 
of  several  fragments  found  on  the  site  of  the 
nave  of  Wilfrid’s  church  at  Hexham,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these 
formed  part  of  its  enrichment.  Here  distinct 
balusters  occur  as  ornamental  motives, 
while  there  are  other  stones  in  the  same 
collection  with  Saxon  carving  on  them, 
which  show  forms  of  the  beading  above 
noticed.  On  a well-known  stone  in  the 
porch  of  Jarrow  Church  (fig.  4)  there  is  a 
row  of  little  balusters,  about  3^  in.  high,  set 
upright,  but  curiously  similar  in  shape,  if  we 
look  at  them  in  one  way,  to  the  elements  of 
the  horizontal  beading  on  the  Birrens  altar. 

The  Roman  carver  would  probably  not 
have  represented  these  baluster  shafts  as  used 
constructively  unless  such  features  had  been 
employed  in  real  life,  though  nothing  exactly 
like  them  may  have  been  found  on  Roman 
sites.  In  Saxon  work  they  are  not  only 
represented  in  ornament  but  actually  occur 
used  constructively  in  buildings.  That  they 
are  of  Roman  derivation  may  be  inferred 
from  the  comparisons  just  made  between 
Roman  and  Saxon  stones,  and  is  rendered 
still  more  probable  by  the  technical  peculi- 
arity that  the  early  Saxon  balusters,  like  the 
small  Roman  shafts  with  moulded  caps  and 
bases,  are  turned  in  the  lathe.  We  come  now, 
however,  to  the  striking  fact  that  the  oldest 
Saxon  shafts  occurring  at  Monkwearmouth, 
and  in  the  work  of  coeval  date  at  Jarrow, 
are  in  profile  quite  unlike  anything  we  find 
in  Classical  architecture.  The  existing 
Roman  shafts  of  small  size  found  in  this 
country  (save  only  some  of  a special  class  to 
be  noticed  presently)  are  Classical,  inasmuch 
as  they  exhibit  the  three  parts  of  the  normal 
column— base,  shaft,  and  capital.  The  base 
and  capital  may  be  worked  into  any  number 
of  mouldings,  and  the  neck  may  be  simi- 


larly treated,  but  the  main  divisions  of  the 
whole  are  not  really  obscured.  The  cha- 
racter of  these  Roman  shafts  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  example  shown  in 
fig.  5 ; one  germane  to  the  present 
subject,  as  it  actually  occurs  in  the  belfry 
opening  of  a Saxon  church  tower  at  Wick- 
ham, Berks.  The  church  lies  close  to  the 
Roman  road  that  strikes  off  from  the  Kennet 
valley  at  Speen  (the  ancient  Spinae)  in  the 
direction  of  Cirencester,  and  this  may  ex- 
plain the  appearance  in  the  building  of  two 
unmistakably  Roman  shafts,  of  which  one 
is  given  in  the  illustration.  Here  we  have 
the  normal  elements — base,  shaft,  necking, 
and  capital — of  conventional  late  Classical 
form. 

In  the  same  way  the  decorative  balusters 
already  noticed,  whether  Roman  or  Saxon, 
have  base,  shaft,  and  capital.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  take  actual  Saxon  balusters  in 
real  life,  as  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
drawings,  this  classical  membering  of  the 
shaft  is  not  common,  and  when  it  does 
occur  it  is  in  examples  that  may  be  placed 
comparatively  late.  The  early  shafts  at 
Monkwearmouth  and  Jarrow  are  con- 
spicuous for  the  complete  absence  from 
them  of  any  sign  of  this  Classical  norm.  They 
are  decorated  with  a good  deal  of  elaboration 
by  means  of  numerous  shallow  projections 
and  hollows  that  are  distributed  symmetric- 
ally above  and  below  the  centre,  and  take  no 
account  of  head  and  shaft  and  base.  The 
most  important  examples,  those  actually 
in  situ  in  the  jambs  of  the  porch 
at  Monkwearmouth,  were  illustrated  in 
the  Builder  of  October  12,  1895,  on  p.  251  ; 
but  there  exist  there,  or  at  Jarrow  and 
Durham  Cathedral  Library,  whole  or  in 
fragments,  nearly  fifty  similar  shafts  of  the 
same  character,  but  varying  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  projections  and  hollows.  The 
score  or  more  of  them  in  Jarrow  porch  seem 
to  belong  to  two  types,  called  here  A and  B. 
The  examples  of  each  vary  slightly,  and  the 
two  sketches  in  fig.  6 represent  the  two 
forms  with  sufficient  correctness  for  the 
purpose.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  type  A 
the  general  outline  is  straight,  while  in 
type  B parts  of  the  baluster  swell  out  beyond 
the  general  line.  This  difference  occurs 
also  in  the  Monkwearmouth  examples, 
which  are  less  easy  to  group  and  rather 
smaller  in  size.  In  no  case,  however, 
in  this  particular  set  of  shafts  do  we 
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Fig.  2. — From  a Roman  Stone  in  the 
Crypt  at  Hexham. 


Fig.  7. — Baluster  Shafts  from  St. 
Mary-in-thc-Castle,  Dover;  in  Dover 
Museum. 


Fig.  3. — Portion  of  Enriched  String-course  from  Site  of  Nave  of  Wilfrid’s  Church  at 
' Hexham:  Seventh  Century  (one-quarter  full  size). 


Fig.  8. — In  South  Side 
of  Ringing  Chamber , 
Barton-on-H  umber. 


Fig.  6. — Sketches  of  Typical  Fig.  5 — Roman  Shaft 

Baluster  Shafts  in  the  Porch  in  Belfry , Wickham 
of  farrow  Church.  Church,  Berks. 


find  the  marked  bellying  out  of  the  whole 
shaft  towards  the  centre  part,  or  the  drawing 
in  at  the  neck  and  base,  of  which  the  other 
illustrations  to  this  paper  give  so  many 
examples.  It  may  be  noted  that  though  the 
Roman  shaft  at  Wickham  (fig.  5)  is  straight- 
sided, there  are  other  Roman  examples  of 
the  kind  with  a distinct  bellying.  One  of 
these  is  shown  in  the  illustrations  to  Mr. 
Fox’s  paper  on  “ Uriconium,”  in  the 
“Archaeological  Journal’’  for  1897.  In  all 
the  Monkwearmouth-J  arrow  examples  the 
mouldings  are  very  delicately  worked  in  the 
lathe,  and  give  a high  idea  of  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  craftsman  of  the  time.  As 
regards  the  use  of  them,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  formed  part  of  the  choir 
enclosures  in  the  churches  where  they  have 
been  found ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  still  in  their  original  position  at 
Monkwearmouth,  inserted  in  the  jambs  of 
the  window  openings  in  the  west  wall  of  the 
nave  (see  Builder  as  above),  where  they 
came  to  light  in  1866.  If  this  was  the  way 


they  were  used,  the  number  found  at  the  two 
churches  would  pretty  well  correspond  to 
the  probable  number  of  the  windows. 
Shafts  of  this  particular  kind  seem  not  to 
have  been  found  anywhere  else  in  our  Own 
I country,  nor  are  examples  known  on  the 
I continent.  We  search  in  vain  for  their 
prototypes  either  in  Italy  or  Northern  Gaul, 

| the  two  sources  from  which  the  builders  of 
these  churches  by  Wear  and  Tyne  are 
supposed  to  have  drawn  their  inspiration. 

Passing  away  from  this  specially  interest- 
ing northern  group,  we  find  a set  wrought 
! with  equal  care  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
| the  country,  in  the  museum  at  Dover, 

| whither  they  have  been  transferred  from 
; the  Saxon  Church  of  St.  Mary-in-the- 
j Castle  (fig.  7).  They  are  in  a very  frag- 
! mentary  condition,  and  some  pieces  have 
been  worked  into  Early  English  mouldings. 
They  have  been  turned  in  a lathe,  and  the 
forms  are  well  emphasised  and  the  cutting 
sharp  and  clean.  One  example  is  re- 
markable because  the  shaft  springs  from 


a square  plinth  cut  out  of  the  same  piece  of 
stone  with  itself.  These  shafts  have  more 
of  the  normal  baluster  form,  with  a distinct 
swelling  in  the  middle  part ; and  this  shape 
is  still  more  distinctly  seen  in  the  *y*ample 
from  Barton-on-H  umber  (fig.  8),  where  the 
profile  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  little  decora- 
tive baluster  shafts  in  the  north.  There  is  a 
well-known  series  of  turned  baluster  shafts  in 
the  triforium  openings  of  the  transepts  of  St. 
Albans,  figured  in  Buckler’s  work  on  the  abbey, 
that  are  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  material 
collected  for  the  rebuilding  o£  the  Abbey  by 
Abbot  Ealdred  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century.  This  may  be  the  truth,  though  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  they  are  of  precisely  the 
same  stone,  a fine  grained  oolite,  as  the 
Early  Norman  capitals  and  plinths  and  the 
plain  round  or  octagonal  shafts  that  occur 
in  the  same  range  of  openings.  The  whole 
of  the  stone  may,  of  course,  have  been  takeri 
from  the  ruins  of  Verulamium,  but  in  this 
case  one  would  expect  to  see  some 
trace  of  a Roman  tool  on  some 
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S.  Transept ; 
5th  from  crossing. 


S.  Transept ; 
4th  from  crossing. 

'V*  full  size). 


Fig.  10. — Section  of  Three 
West  Wall,  Bhxworth  Chi 
baluster. 


Fig.  11. — Baliista 
in  Belfry,  Earl's 
Barton. 


Fig.  13. — Worth  Church , Sussc. 
Window  in  North  Wall  of  Nave. 


-Baluster  in  Two-light  Window  in 
Wing  Church , Bucks. 


•of  the  stones,  showing  that  they  had 
been  reused.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
ipresent  purpose  to  discuss  questions  of  this 
Ikind.  It  is  enough  to  note  here  that  the 
shafts,  which  are  eight  in  number,  are  in  no 
instance  all  in  one  piece,  but  are  made  up  of 
short  lengths  averaging  about  30  in.,  which 
are  joined  as  shown  in  the  examples  chosen 
•for  illustration  (fig.  9).  Some  of  the  mould- 
dngs,  especially  at  the  bases,  are  made  up 
^yj.tli  plaster,  and  the  whole  work  presents  a 
•somewhat  makeshift  aspect,  quite  consistent 
with  the  theory  that  the  pieces  were  sur- 
vivals from  an  old  store  of  building  material. 
The  caps  on  them  are  Norman,  of  a style 
like  the  one  specimen  shown. 

Another  class  of  shafts  is  represented  by 
-the  Northamptonshire  examples  illustrated  in 
•figs.  10  and  II.  The  first  is  one  of  the  two 
shafts  dividing  the  triple  opening  from  the 
•upper  story  of  the  tower  to  the  nave  at  the 
•west  end  of  Brixworth  Church,  and  the  latter 
■one  of  many  shafts,  all  of  the  same  character, 
used  in  the  tower  of  Earls  Barton.  These 
examples  differ  from  those  previously  noticed 
in  that  they  are  not  turned  in  the  lathe, 
•but  are  roughly  hewn  to  shape  by  mallet 
and  chisel.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
clumsy  imitations  of  the  turned  balustersi 
the  use  of  which  begins,  at  any  rate,  at  a 


with  the  rest  of  the  fabric  it  becomes  a 
document  of  capital  importance  as  bearing 
upon  its  date. 

The  last  examples  selected  are  shafts  of  a 
simple  bellying  form  without  mouldings. 
Fig.  12  has  a rude  cap  and  base,  and  occurs 
in  the  very  interesting  tower  of  Bardsey 
Church,  near  Leeds.  The  tower,  like  that  at 
Monkwearmouth,  is  built  on  the  top  of  an 
original  western  porch  of  early  date,  measur- 
ing, internally,  10  ft.  2 in.  east  to  west,  by 
8 ft.  north  to  south,  the  walls  of  which  are 
barely  2 ft.  thick,  though  the  superimposed 
tower  is  nearly  50  ft.  high.  In  this  tall  and 
slender  tower  (it  only  measures  12  ft.  1 in.  in 
width  on  its  western  face)  there  are  on  the 
south  side  two  stories  of  double  openings  with 
midwall  shafts  and  through  stones,  from  one 
of  which  the  illustration  is  taken.  Finally, 
figs.  13  and  14  are  from  the  church  of  Worth, 
Sussex,  where  we  find  mid-wall  shafts  of  rude 
workmanship  dividing  the  double  window 
openings  on  both  sides  of  the  nave.  The 
church  is  of  late  Saxon  date,  but  the  shape 
of  the  baluster,  a plain  bellying  shaft  with- 
out mouldings,  is  curiously  like  one  particu- 
lar form  of  Roman  shaft  referred  to  above,  of 
which  a few  examples  have  been  found.  The 
Roman  stones  in  question  are  unmoulded, 
and  are  not  unlike  the  supports  of  floors  in 


Fig.  14. — Plan  of  Window,  Worth  Church. 


much  earlier  period  than  that  to  which  these 
Northamptonshire  examples  can  be  ascribed. 
The  Brixworth  shafts  possess  a cap  and  base 
of  the  normal  cubical  form,  cut  in  the  same 
piece  with  the  shaft. 

With  the  above  may  be  compared  the 
similar  but  smaller  mid-wall  shaft  (fig.  15) 
that  divides  the  opening  high  up  in  the  east 
wall  of  the  church  of  Wing,  Bucks.  This  is 
a building  which,  on  the  evidence  of  its  plan, 
has  been  attributed  to  the  same  age  as  the 
main  structure  at  Brixworth.  The  opening 
at  Brixworth  containing  the  shafts  (fig.  10) 
is  shown  by  distinct  marks  to  be  a later  in- 
sertion in  the  wall  where  it  is  found.  Here, 
at  Wing,  there  are  no  such  indications,  and 
if  the  window  with  its  shaft  is  contemporary 
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chambers  with  hypocaust  arrangements.  One 
at  Chesters,  on  the  North  Tyne,  measures 
2 ft.  2 in.  in  height,  and  swells  from  a 
diameter  at  each  end  of  about  5 in.  to  a 
middle  thickness  of  nearly  9 in.  In  the  case 
of  Worth  there  can  be  no  question  of  a 
borrowing  of  Roman  detail,  as  the  church 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  Andreadsweald 
and  away  from  Roman  sites.  The  re- 
semblance is  merely  a coincidence,  and  does 
not  help  us  in  working  out  the  problem  of 
the  relation  to  Classical  models  of  these 
interesting  features  of  our  pre-Conquest 
churches. 


NOTES. 

The  London  Various  incidents  at  recent 
aiid  NVorkmen's  meetings  of  the  London  County 
Dwellings.  Council  seem  to  point  to  the 
probability  of  this  body  adopting  a policy  in 
regard  to  workmen's  dwellings  which  would 
be  most  undesirable,  viz  , to  build  them  even 
though  they  will  be  let  at  a loss.  Last  week 
the  standing  order  which  prohibits  the 
Council  from  letting  workmen’s  dwellings  at 
rentals  which  do  not  return  a fair  interest  on 
the  outlay  was  suspended.  The  truth  is  that 
there  should  be  an  inquiry  into  the  working 
of  the  statutes  which  regulate  this  matter, 
and  into  the  way  in  which  has  been 
carried  out  by  different  municipalities. 
If  the  London  County  Council  erects 
buildings  for  the  working  men  who 
are  turned  out  of  existing  buildings 
for  necessary  improvements,  of  too  expensive 
and  luxurious  a character,  of  course  they 
cannot  charge  low  rents.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  necessary 
cost  of  building  is  such  that  rents  which 
ordinary  working  people  can  pay  cannot  be 
asked,  and  that,  as  the  Council  is  bound  to 
provide  workmen's  dwellings,  it  has  no 
option  but  to  let  them  at  a loss.  But  London 
is  not  the  only  place  where  workmen's 
dwellings  have  to  be  built  when  improve- 
ments are  made  in  a town,  and  it  is  just  the 
kind  of  subject  on  which  an  impartial  inquiry 
would  throw  valuable  light. 


The  Workmen's  This  is  rapidly  receiving 
Compensation  many  glosses.  It  is  surprising, 
Act‘  indeed,  how  numerous  will 
soon  be  the  decisions  upon  it.  The  last  one 
of  importance  has  given  an  interpretation  to 
the  words  “on,  in,  or  about  a factory,” 
which  occur  in  Section  7.  The  case  arose 
thus : The  defendants  were  builders  and 
contractors ; the  plaintiff  was  a carter  in 
their  employment,  and  at  the  time  he  met 
his  death  was  loading  a cart  with  lumber 
outside  the  factory.  A part  of  the  load 
struck  and  killed  him.  The  County  Court 
Judge  decided  that  the  builders  were  liable, 
and  this  decision  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  It  is  clear  that 

although  the  man  was  not  actually 
working  in  the  factory,  he  was  en- 
gaged on  business  closely  connected  with 
it.  It  was  a claim  clearly,  as  the 

phrase  is,  within  the  principles  of  the  Act. 
The  injured  person  was  engaged  on  business 
so  closely  connected  with  the  factory  as  to 
make  it  part  and  parcel  of  the  factory  work. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  very  nice  distinc- 
tions will  constantly  arise,  because  every  such 
case  as  this  must  be  decided  on  its  special 
facts.  On  the  whole,  we  would  recommend 
employers  not  to  contest  cases  which,  as  we 
have  said,  are  obviously  intended  to  be 
covered  by  the  statute. 


_.  Parts  of  the  City  of  Florence 

The  Picturesque 

of  Continental  have  been  some  time  ago  re- 
lowns.  built  and  modernised,  but  not 
without  reason  in  a sanitary  sense,  and 
hitherto  the  structures  most  dear  to  archi- 
tects and  artists  have  been  spared.  There 
is  now,  however,  an  active  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Local  Authorities 
to  carry  things  further,  and  among 
other  things  the  Ponte  Vecchio  is 
threatened.  The  removal  and  rebuilding 
of  this  ancient  structure  would  go  far  to 
alter  the  whole  ancient  character  of  the 
city.  How  far  there  can  be  any  plea  that 
it  is  practically  necessary  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  say  without  a careful  inspection  of 
the  vvork  on  the  spot,  but  every  effort  ought  to 
be  made  to  save  it.  A local  committee  has 
been  formed  among  those  who  care  for  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Florence,  to  petition 
against  the  threatened  proceedings  of  the  City 
authorities,  and  signatures  to  it  are  being 
largely  obtained  in  England.  A copy  of  it 
is  at  the  office  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
where  it  can  be  signed  by  those  wishing  to 
add  their  names  to  the  protest.  We  now 
hear  that  the  picturesque  old  wooden  bridge 
at  Lucerne  is  also  threatened,  as  is  stated, 
merely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  old  and 
(apparently),  in  the  minds  of  the  local 
people,  unsightly ; though  there  may  be 
other  and  more  practical  reasons  which  have 
not  been  publicly  stated.  But  the  authori- 
ties who  are  so  anxious  to  “ improve  ’’ 
ancient  cities  by  destroying  their  picturesque 
and  historical  character  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  this  cuts  both  ways,  and  that 
in  thus  modernising  the  cities  they  are 
destroying  the  principal  interest  which 
brings  foreign  visitors  and  foreign  money 
to  them. 


A new  process  is  announced 
for  seasoning  wood  by  electrical 
action.  The  timber  to  be 
treated  is  put  into  a quadrangular'tank  of 
liquid,  immersed  to  rather  more  than  half  its 
depth,  and  an  electric  current  applied 
through  a metallic  conductor,  so  arranged  as 
to  distribute  it  throughout  the  area,  and 
it  is  stated  that  in  a space  of  four 
minutes  the  sap  begins  to  exude  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  wood ; in  six 
hours  it  is  all  extracted.  The  wood  is 
then  placed  in  another  tank  from  which  a 
septic  solution  is  forced  into  the  pores  by  an 
electro-capillary  method.  If  this  process  has 
successful  results  at  a cost  which  will  not  be 
commercially  prohibitory,  it  may  prove  of 
great  importance  ; but  we  decline  ex- 
pressing any  decided  opinion  on  it  until 
after  the  practical  demonstration  of  it  which 
is  promised  ; we  merely  here  call  attention  to 
the  subject. 

Electrical  The  PaPer  which  was  read 
Transmission  recently  by  Professor  George 
Forbes,  F.R.S.,  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  on  “ Long-Distance  Transmission  of 
Electric  Power,”  is  interesting,  coming  as  it 
does  from  a thoroughly  practical  engineer. 
The  part  of  it  which  has  been  subjected  to 
severe  criticism  is  rather  of  financial  than  of 
scientific  interest.  The  author  pointed  out 
that  although  in  every  long-distance  transmis- 
sion scheme  the  cost  of  the  copper  used  in 
the  mains  must  always  represent  a very  large 
fraction  of  the  total  initial  cost,  still,  as  the 
metal  did  not  deteriorate  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  the  money  required  for  it  could 
always  be  borrowed  at  a low  rate  of  interest, 


the  metal  itself  representing  an  asset  which 
was  practically  only  affected  by  fluctuations 
in  the  market  price  of  copper.  Still,  most 
people  would  hesitate  before  they  took  a four 
per  cent,  mortgage  on  some  hundreds  of  tons 
of  copper  exposed  in  some  inaccessible  part 
of  Africa  or  New  Zealand.  Also,  in  a 500 
mile  transmission  scheme — for  example, 
from  the  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambesi) 
to  the  gold  mines  of  Rhodesia,  the  cost 
of  the  cartage  of  this  copper,  in  the- 
unfortunate  event  of  the  scheme  not  being  a- 
success,  would  be  a heavy  item.  Special' 
precautions  would  also  have  to  be  taken 
against  thieves  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
bondholders’  asset.  With  the  exception  of 
this  assumption,  the  lecturer's  remarks  were 
sound,  and  the  methods  [he  elaborated  (,0r 
rapidly  estimating  the  cost  in  any  particular 
case  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
engineers.  He  estimated  that  the  electric- 
lighting of  Cairo  could  be  done  more  cheaply 
by  transmitting  power  from  the  First 
Cataract  of  the  Nile — a distance  of  400  miles- 
as  the  crow  flies — than  by  steam-engines  in 
Cairo  itself. 

Some  of  the  daily  papers  have 
grop'd 'lST  discovered  a lake  in  the  sand- 

stone  at  Reigate.  From  the 
description,  we  presume  the  Upper  Green- 
sand formation  contains  it.  Some  workmen 
first  of  all  discovered  a series  of  caves,  which 
consist  of  several  chambers,  about  24  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  and  each  chamber  has  a door  com- 
municating with  the  next.  On  the  floor  oft 
the  first  cave  broken  into  washed  sand  lay  to- 
the  depth  of  4 in.,  showing  that  running, 
water  had  been  at  work,  and  further  search, 
proved  the  existence  of  a spring  of 
water.  Not  content  with  this  wonderfuf 
discovery  the  floor  of  the  cave  was- 
broken  up,  and  the  explorers  were  rewarded* 
by  finding  a “real  lake  of  pure  soft  water.” 
No  mention  is  made  as  to  whether  fairy.' 
boats  or  the  usual  accompaniments  of  suoh. 
underground  finds  were  seen.  We  presume 
that  our  learned  contemporaries  will  now  gi'Je 
us  “ underground  lakes,”  day  by  day — 
there  is  plenty  of  similar  material,  to  work, 
upon,  and  it  would  be  useful  from  the  point 
of  view  of  water  supply.  This  particular 
lake  is  said  to  be  capable  of  yielding  500,000. 
gallons  of  soft  water  per  day.  The  “caves’” 
alluded  to  are  doubtless  old  stone  mines. 


...  , . The  “ Pananagraph ’’  invented* 

Engraving  by  Herr  Wilhelm  Sabel,  which 
Mechanism.  novv  Qn  exhibition  in  London,, 
is  a wonderfully  ingenious  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, by  means  of  which  geometrical  plans,. 
&c.,  can  be  at  once  reproduced  on  a^y.- 
desired  scale  on  stone  or  copperplate,  ready 
for  immediate  printing.  The  instrument! 
itself  may  be  roughly  described  as  an  elabo- 
rate pantagraph,  in  which  many  ingenious- 
mechanical  and  electrical  devices  are  em- 
ployed to  get  rid  of  friction.  The  operator 
simply  follows  the  lines  on  the  plan  at  oire 
end  with  a style  which  is  connected  to  an 
electric  battery,  and  this,  by  pressing  against 
a metal  ruler,  makes  the  circuit  which  actuates 
the  graving  tool  over  the  stone  block  at  tire 
other  end.  Special  rulers  are  employed  for 
making  dotted  lines  and  curves,  a rapid 
make  and  break  of  the  circuit  being  all  that 
is  required.  Herr  Sabel  also  arranges  the 
apparatus  so  that  a second  copy  is  made  at 
the  same  time  on  a smoked-glass  plate,  and 
this  second  copy  is  useful,  as  when  held  up 
to  the  light  it  shows  at  a glance  whether  any 
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line  has  been  accidentally  omitted.  No  not  be  a trying  room  to  speak  in.  The  small 


special  skill  is  required  to  work  the  appa- 
ratus, which  does  its  work  rapidly,  and  we 
satisfied  ourselves  that  the  reductions  were 
microscopically  accurate.  The  instrument, 
of  course,  takes  up  considerable  space,  and 
considering  the  mass  moved,  its  freedom  from 
friction  is  marvellous.  This  is  in  part  secured 
by  having  the  rods  of  the  pantagraph 
attached  to  steel  rollers  running  on  a steel 
bearing,  which  is  magnetised  when  the 
instrument  is  in  action,  and  so  ensures  that 
the  pressure  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  motion.  The  syndicate  who  have  taken 
up  Herr  Sabel’s  invention  will  reproduce 
architects’  and  engineers’  plans,  reduced  to 
any  desired  scale,  on  blocks  ready  for  imme- 
diate printing,  but  do  not  intend  to  let  out 
tfc^r  machines.  Messrs.  Krupp,  of  Essen, 
and  several  German  municipalities,  have 
already  employed  these  machines  to  have 
their  plans  reproduced.  Herr  Sabel  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  overcome  difficulties 
with  which  he  has  combated  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 

Decorative  J*ury  'n  the  final  competi- 

Paintings  for  tion  for  the  decorative  painting 

Vincennes.  for  the  galle  des  Fetes  of  the 
new  Mairie  at  Vincennes  have  awarded  the 
premium  to  M.  Chabas,  who  is  to  carry  out 
the  work.  His  painting  is  a decorative 
landscape,  representing  the  Lake  of  St. 
Mand6  with  a mass  of  trees  reflected 
in  the  water.  M.  Paul  Schmitt,  who 
obtained  the  second  premium,  has  painted 
a view  of  the  old  Castle  of  Vincennes  ; and 
M.  Victor  Menu,  who  obtained  the  third 
premium,  represents  a piece  of  water  in  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes,  also  with  a mass  of 
forest  with  autumn  tints.  Decorative  land- 
scape thus  seems  to  be  taking  a quite 
important  and  recognised  place  in  French 
mural  decoration.  M.  Menu,  who  designed 
the  borders  for  the  paintings  of  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  at  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville,  is  a 
young  decorative  artist  of  great  talent,  who 
is  considered  to  have  a future  before  him. 
M.  Chabas,  the  selected  artist,  has  already 
executed  the  decorative  painting  at  the 
Mairie  of  the  XIVth  Arrondissement.  The 
jury  on  the  occasion  consisted  of  MM. 
Cazin,  Harpignies,  and  Guillemet. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  ROYAL  INSTITUTION 
COMPETITION. 

This  competition  has  resulted  in  only  six 
designs  being  sent  in,  although  two  premiums 
of  50/.  and  20/.  were  offered.  The  small 
number  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
instructions  were  exceedingly  vague  as  to  the 
accommodation  required.  There  is  conse- 
quently considerable  difference  in  the  number 
and  character  of  the  rooms  in  the  different 
pldns  submitted.  The  Committee  apparently 
had  only  made  up  their  minds  regarding  two 
wants  : a large  lecture  hall  to  seat  1,250,  and  a 
smaller  one  capable  of  accommodating  about 
500.  Alternative  plans  are  sljown  by  some  of 
the  competitors,  explaining  how  a portion  only 
— the  large  lecture  hall — could  be  built  first, 
and  about  half  of  the  existing  building  retained. 

Messrs.  Briggs  & Wolstenholme,  of  Liver- 
pool and  Blackburn,  to  whom  the  first  premium 
has  been  awarded,  place  their  lecture  hall,  a 
room  84  ft.  by  61  ft.,  on  the  ground  floor,  taking 
up,  with  the  crush-room,  See.,  the  whole  of  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  site.  The  entrances  and 
exits  are  very  well  arranged  on  either  side  of  a 
crush-room  behind  the  large  hall.  Two  sepa- 
rate emergency  exits  are  also  arranged  at  the 
other  end  on  each  side  of  the  platform.  Over 
the  crush-room  is  a gallery.  This  hall  is  lighted 
by  windows  high  up  on  one  side,  and  by  dormer 
windows  on  both  sides  of  the  roof.  The  floor 
of  the  hall  is  level,  the  seats  not  being  raised, 
and  although  the  lecturer’s  platform  is  2 ft.  or 
3 ft.  above  the  floor,  it  is  a question  if  it  would 


lecture-room,  54ft.  square,  which  is  in  the  oppo- 
site corner  of  the  building  at  the  back,  would 
probably  be  a much  better  room  for  sound. 
The  seats  are  arranged  on  the  amphitheatre 
plan,  and  the  back  tiers  are  raised.  There  are 
two  separate  entrances  to  this.  The  retiring- 
rooms  are  well  placed  between  the  two  lecture 
halls.  On  the  same  floor  are  committee,  tea, 
smoke-rooms,  &c.  On  the  first  floor  there  are 
two  small  lecture-rooms,  two  class-rooms,  a 
library,  two  picture  galleries  (each  40  ft.  by 
28  ft.),  and  a sculpture  gallery  (34  ft.  by  25  ft.), 
the  last  three  being  top-lighted.  On  the  second 
floor  there  is  little  except  a museum  (56  ft.  by 
24  ft.)  and  a suite  of  rooms  for  the  caretaker. 
The  elevations  are  free  Classic,  and,  without 
possessing  striking  merit,  would  probably  be 
fairly  effective.  A fault  may  be  found 
with  the  Colquitt-street  front,  that  it  looks 
too  much  like  two  distinct  buildings,  the  end 
of  the  lecture  hall  being  so  different  in 
character  from  the  rest  of  the  elevation  along- 
side it.  It  is  right,  no  doubt,  to  a certain 
extent,  that  the  internal  arrangement  should  be 
proclaimed  on  the  outside,  and  when  the  whole 
building  is  erected  something  can,  perhaps,  be 
done  to  pull  the  design  better  together. 

1 he  second  premium  has  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  R.  VV.  Bedingfield,  of  Leicester. 
His  large  lecture  hall  is  placed  at  the  back. 
The  proportions,  100  ft.  by  55  ft.,  are  not  good, 
the  room  being  too  long.  The  tiers  of  seats 
are  raised  at  the  back.  The  entrances  are  quite 
inadequate  and  are  very  badly  arranged.  There 
is  one  narrow  entrance  for  members,  and  another 
for  the  public.  The  latter  is  a straight  flight  of 
fifteen  steep  steps  leading  from  a very  small 
entrance  hall  direct  into  the  lecture  hall  at  the 
back.  The  accommodation  Mr.  Bedingfield 
provides  differs  considerably  from  that  shown 
in  the  design  placed  first.  He  shows  five  large 
class-rooms  in  the  basement,  and  two  more  on 
the  second  floor.  There  are,  besides,  an  exami- 
nation hall  (only  12  ft.  high),  two  small  lecture- 
rooms,  a music-room,  a large  gallery, a museum 
and  offices,  dining-room,  smoke-room,  Sec., 
in  different  parts  of  the  building.  The  whole 
of  the  Colquitt-street  front  on  the  first  floor  is 
given  up  to  a fine  range  of  reception-rooms. 
His  small  lecture  hall  on  the  ground  floor, 
55  ft.  by  30  ft.,  is  only  13  ft.  high  from  the 
floor,  which  is  undoubtedly  too  low,  especially 
as  the  back  tiers  of  seals  are  raised.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  striking  about  the 
elevations. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  other  de- 
signs. The  author  of  one  set  places  his 
large  lecture-hall  on  the  first  floor,  which  is 
surely  a mistake.  The  room  is  a long  and 
narrow  one.  There  is  another  design  which 
has  a great  deal  of  character,  and  externally  is 
perhaps  the  best  submitted  ; but  the  plan  is  very 
faulty,  and  the  entrances  and  exits  to  the  large 
lecture  hall  unsatisfactory.  Over  the  entrance 
doorway  is  a dome  apparently  of  stone,  and  on 
either  side  are  external  staircases  which  lead 
to  nowhere  in  particular.  All  the  designs  sent 
in  are  Classic  in  feeling  except  one,  which  is 
Gothic  of  a very  poor  type.  The  plan  of  this 
last  one  is,  however,  good.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  most  suitable  design  has  been 
awarded  the  first  premium.  The  assessor  was 
Mr.  Henry  Hartley,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  8,  Harring- 
ton-street,  Liverpool. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Friday  last  week  in 
the  Meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
Regent-street,  Mr.  G.  H.  Fellows  Prynne, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members  of  the  Association,  viz., 
Messrs.  L.  Blanc  and  A.  Woodroofe. 

Mr.  E.  Howley  Sim,  senior  honorary  sec., 
announced  the  donation  to  the  library  of  the 
following  books  Alphabets.  Old  and  New," 
by  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day,  and  “The  Conduct  of 
Building  Work  and  the  Duties  of  a Clerk  of 
Works,”  by  Mr.  J.  Leaning.  A vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Batsford,  the  donor. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  first 
meeting  of  Professor  Hnlme's  class  on  “ Plane 
and  Solid  Geometry,”  on  Thursday,  the  8th 
inst. 

ORIEI,  AND  BAY  WINDOWS. 

Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse  then  read  the  follow- 
ing paper  on  “ Oriel  and  Bay  Windows  ” 

There  is  something  unusually  humane  about 


the  rule  of  the  Association  which  lays  before 
the  readers  of  papers,  not  merely  the  duty  of 
producing  an  oration,  but  the  subject  of  the 
discourse.  The  ordinary  untempered  request 
lor  a paper  brings  with  it  a double  horror,  for 
with  the  honourable  burden  itself  there  comes 
the  duty  of  selection — a duty  which,  as  the 
paper  vvriter  passes  in  review  the  possible  titles 
of  possible  essays,  so  fills  him  with  the  sense  of 
his  own  ignorance  that  the  process  of  choice 
becomes  merely  a process  of  rejection,  fol- 
lowed eventually  by  recourse  (or  shall  I say 
relapse?)  into  some  faltering  selection  of  a theme 
where  for  the  moment  the  mist  of  nescience 
seems  to  hang  less  thickly  than  over  the  sur- 
rounding regions  of  architectural  learning. 
The  course  adopted  by  the  Association  is 
more  kindly.  The  committee  gives  one 
a subject — by  what  process  of  papers  in 
hats,  or  balls  in  ballot-boxes,  I do  not  profess 
to  know.  A subject  and  a man  are  mated  and 
for  better  or  worse  are  introduced  to  one 
another.  There  is  blessing  in  the  system — it 
saves  a world  of  trouble,  and  is  the  means  of 
introducing  a large  number  of  middle-aged 
practitioners  to  subjects  of  which  they  had  pre- 
viously no  knowledge  whatever.  For  the 
writer  who  is  faced  by  an  unresponsive  title 
goes  to  his  “Parker's  Glossary”  and  his 
" Architectural  Dictionary,”  drinks  eagerly  if 
not  deeply  at  these  fountains  of  knowledge,  and 
comes  smiling  to  his  audience,  refreshed  with 
the  sense  of  having  put  himself  at  least  abreast 
of  common  knowledge  in  the  subject  which  he 
has  so  lately  made  his  own. 

Alas ! for  the  student  of  oriels  and  bay 
windows,  the  dictionaries  give  him  but  cold 
comfort  under  either  heading.  You  will  find 
there,  to  be  sure,  a wonderful  turmoil  over 
definitions  and  derivations.  You  will  learn 
there  that  some  consider  the  word  oriel  to  be 
originally  and  properly  applied  to  the  projecting 
windows  of  mediaeval  dining  halls,  or  to  that 
part  of  the  refectory  occupied  by  the  monks 
who  were  slightly  indisposed,  while  others 
hold  that  it  originally  connotes  a recess  for 
an  altar  or  for  prayer,  whether  a window  or 
not,  and  that  it  certainly  cannot  properly  be 
applied  to  the  bay  window  of  a banquet  hall. 

Orarc,  to  pray,  is,  say  some,  the  foundation 
of  the  word,  making  it,  apparently,  synony- 
mous with  “oratory,”  while  others  see  in  it 
the  Saxon  for  an  “ eye-hole,”  though  why 
they  should  overlook  the  fact  that  oreille  (a 
seventeenth  century  spelling  of  the  word) 
means  an  ear  and  not  an  eye,  nor  why  again 
the  oriel  window  should  be  considered  more 
of  an  eye-hole  than  any  other  kind  of  window, 
is  more  than  I can  say.  Another  derivation 
connects  it  with  Areola,  a diminutive  of  area 
which  in  certain  senses  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  “halo”  of  Greek  origin — and,  indeed,  the 
similarity  of  the  term  aureole  (plausibly  based 
on  aureola ) favours  this  source,  which  is 
probable  enough  when  one  considers  that 
circularity  is  the  essence  of  the  “halo.”  A 
high  authority  takes  anriun,  gold,  as  the  root  of 
the  word,  but  his  arguments  are  more  con- 
vincing from  an  etymological  than  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view. 

Plunge,  if  you  desire  it,  into  the  con- 
troversy on  this  topic  in  the  IVth  Series  of 
Notes  and  Queries,  and  vou  will  learn  at 
least  enough  to  induce  you  to  drop  the  use  of 
the  word  altogether. 

Probably  you  will  conclude  with  me  that  the 
ancients  used  the  term  a good  deal  more 
loosely  than  even  we  are  tempted  to  do  ; and 
that  an  oriel,  like  a “ yorker  ” and  a “ gentle- 
man,” is  one  of  those  things  which  can  be 
better  understood  than  defined,  also  that  it 
makes  no  great  matter  for  example  whether 
you  restrict  the  term  to  bay  windows  which  are 
corbelled  out,  or  extend  it  to  those  whose  form 
continues  down  to  the  ground.  In  common 
practice  we  certainly  understand  an  oriel  to 
mean  a bay  which  does  not  extend  to  the 
ground. 

Busybodies  have  been  at  work,  too,  even 
with  the  innocent  term  bay  window,  which 
most  people  can  understand  by  the  light  of 
nature  as  meaning  a window  whose  bulging 
form,  whether  polygonal,  semi-circular,  or 
segmental,  produces  on  plan  a bay-like 
addition  to  the  room  it  affects.  But  some 
wiseacre  has  produced  a glossary  of  terminology 
to  qualify  the  word.  We  are  taught,  for 
instance,  of  the  “square  bay"  and  the 
“ canted  bay,”  of  the  “ compass  bay  ” and  the 
“ square  and  compass  bay,"  of  the  “ bow  bay  ” 
and  the  “ square  and  bow  bay,”  and  lastly  of 
an  elliptic  horror  entitled  the  “ cabinet 
window  ” 1 
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A modern  tradition  often  enforced  upon 
young  gentlemen  under  articles  of  pupilage 
coniines  the  term  “ bow  " to  the  circular  forms, 
and  “ bay”  to  the  rectangular  or  polygonal, 
while  yet  another  refinement  of  etymology 
would  banish  the  word  “bow  ” altogether. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  on  this  unprofitable  topic 
that  the  ancients  called  them  all  bays,  whether 
they  had  or  had. not  angles  in  their  composition, 
and  that  there  are  many  examples  to  which  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  luxury  of  applying 
the  gracious  and  expressive  term  bow. 

Thinking  the  matter  over,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  we  may  well  avoid  in  this  evening's 
discussion  both  the  etymological  question  and 
the  archaeological.  An  historic  treatment  seems 
undesirable,  and  even  the  constructive  aspect, 
important  as  it  is,  may  well  be  laid  aside  for  a 
season  in  favour  of  the  attractive  subject  which 
I may  call,  for  want  of  better  title,  “The 
Morality  of  the  Bay” — I mean  its  properties 
and  its  proprieties,  and  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  its  uses  and  significations. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  in  thinking 
about  bays,  that  they  are  bound  to  be  either 
the  glory  or  the  shame  of  the  building  to 
which  they  are  applied  ? 

A bay  window  is,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  an  extravagance,  by  which  one  means, 
not  merely  the  escape  of  money  from  some- 
body's pocket,  but  a deliberate  variation  on  the 
part  of  a building  from  the  normal  boundary 
lines  of  common  construction. 


Now,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  extravagances  of 
all  sorts  that  they  must  either  be  successes  or 
failures,  and  the  rule  applies  to  bows  and  bays. 
They  challenge  attention  both  from  within  and 
from  without,  and  if  the  attention  they  attract 
amounts  to  unfavourable  criticism  they  bring 
shipwreck  on  the  building  they  encumber. 

Let  us  think  of  the  objects  for  which  these 
excrescences  exist.  They  are  few,  and  consist 
of  : — 

1.  The  desire  to  increase  either  the  size  or 
the  amenity  of  a room. 

2.  The  desire  to  enable  the  occupants  to  look 
out  obliquely  or  even  sideways  without  putting 
their  heads  out  of  window. 

3.  The  desire  to  attract  oblique  sunshine  to  a 
room  ; or  finally 

4.  A desire  which  is  at  once  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  sometimes  the  most  fatal  of  all — pure 
ambition  of  a worthy  or  unworthy  kind.  Ambi- 
tion is  as  happy  in  its  literal  application  as  was 
the  word  extravagance.  Meaning  as  it  does  a 
certain  “going  round”  it  touches  in  its  primary 
and  literal  no  less  than  in  its  secondary  senses 
the  essence  of  the  ambient  bow. 

It  may  seem  absurd  to  some  of  you  to  go 
thus  intimately  into  the  rationalities  cf  an  archi- 
tectural feature  ; but  I suspect  that  we  architects 
can  lose  nothing  by  any  attempt  to  study 
the  true  significance  of  any  of  the  items  out  of 
which  we  compile  our  compositions.  There  is 
one  special  reason  for  thought  in  dealing  with 
such  a matter  as  this— namely,  that  if  we  find 


1 ourselves  dealing  in  bay  windows  merely  for 
looks,  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  be  sure  of 
their  excellence  and  of  their  propriety.  I am 
not  arguing  that  utilitarian  reasons  only  arc  the 
proper  grounds  for  their  application,  but  wish 
emphatically  to  mark  the  necessity  of  ensuring 
appropriateness  in  the  bay  which  is  merely  a 
luxury. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  commonest  of 
all  examples  of  inappropriate  bays — I mean  the 
almost  invariable  excrescence  which  decks  the 
speculative  villa.  But  let  us  be  sure,  in  con- 
demning it,  that  we  condemn  it  on  the  right 
grounds.  Ambitious  as  these  features  appear, 
there  is  generally  an  economic  reason  for  their 
existence.  Sometimes  they  are  one  story  high, 
sometimes  two,  and,  in  either  case,  the  use  of 
this  unlovely  addition  is  generally  dictated 
by  one  of  architecture's  fundamental  laws — 
the  economy  of  space — which  is  the  economy 
of  material.  The  one-story  bay  tells  the  passer- 
by, not  merely  that  the  speculative  builder 
wished  to  give  a spurious  gentility  to  his  drz^y- 
ing-room  at  the  expense  of  the  garden,  but 
that,  desiring  to  put  on  the  ground  floor  a 
room  of  larger  capacity  than  that  of  the 
floor  above,  he  hit  upon  the  bay  as  the 
best  expedient.  Even  where  the  bay  is 
two  floors  high,  thus  belying  the  reason  just 
given,  another  cause  may  be  at  work.  Without 
the  bay,  there  would  have  been  the  need 
of  making  the  wall  of  the  large  front  room  line 
with  the  wall  containing  the  front  door  ; in 
other  words,  the  room  would  have  had  to  be 
cramped  or  the  entrance  lobby  unduly 
lengthened.  In  fact,  the  common  villa  bay,  so 
far  from  being  an  ambitious  luxury  only,  is 
generally  born  of  the  desire  to  keep  down  the 
cubic  contents.  So  much  for  its  shape,  its 
plan,  and  its  capacity  ; as  for  its  decoration, 
that  is  another  matter.  That  it  is  generally 
stop-chamfered  on  every  stop-chamferable 
surface,  that  it  has  what  they  call  a patera  in 
the  middle  of  every  lintel,  and  that  it  boasts  of 
columns  of  the  fern-leaved  order  of  Gothic- 
all  these  things  are  to  its  shame,  but  they  do 
not  disqualify  its  original  title  to  existence. 
Some  one  should  write  an  article  or  even  a 
book,  on  the  cost  of  ugliness.  The  pathetic 
squalor  of  middle-class  homes  is  greatly  due, 
not  to  the  absence  of  unattainable  embellish- 
ments, but  to  the  addition  of  the  undesirable.  I 
know  a town  in  a good  stone  country,  inhabited 
by  persons  of  comparative  wealth  (for  it  is  the 
country  home  of  a neighbouring  business 
centre)  the  architectural  appearance  of  which 
has  been  hopelessly  ruined  by  sins  not  of  omis- 
sion but  of  commission.  I suppose  that  if,  on 
an  average,  10/.  less  had  been  spent  on  every 
one  of  the  houses  in  that  place,  it  might  have 
been  comely,  whereas  to-day  it  is  loathsome. 
It  bristles  with  bay  windows,  of  course,  and 
they  have  nearly  all  got  stone  dressings,  but 
there  is  scarcely  a square  arris  to  be  found  in 
the  town,  and  not  a chamfer  but  is  mutilated  with 
fancy  stops.  If  all  these  chamfers  had  been 
run  out  to  their  legitimate  terminations,  or 
better  still,  if  half  of  them  had  never  been  at 
all,  if  all  that  square  sunk  foliage  had  never 
been  square  sunk,  if  all  those  paterm  (their 
creators  call  them  “ patcrasscs  ”)  had  never 
been  cut,  the  builders  might  have  been  richer, 
the  rents  might  have  been  lower,  and  the  town 
itself  might  have  been  natural  and  beautiful, 
instead  of  looking  like  the  purgatorial  region 
which  lies  between  the  Angel  and  the  Seven 
Sisters-road. 

Alas  ! for  the  villa  bay,  its  existence  is  justified, 
but  its  usual  development  is  one  of  the  darkest 
sins  of  architectural  wantonness. 

I have  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  legitimate 
causes  of  the  bay  window  the  desire  to  obtain 
an  oblique  view  from  the  room.  To  this  cause 
is  due  the  well-known  and  often  gracious  feature 
which  one  may  call  "the  seaside  bay”;  with 
this  we  are  all  familiar,  and  happily  we  are 
able,  among  the  bays  of  this  class,  to  distin- 
guish a successful  as  well  as  a disgraceful 
variety.  The  Englishman’s  cultivation  of  the 
seaside  dates  practically  from  the  last  century, 
and  probably  the  desire  on  the  part  of  land- 
ladies to  claim  a sea  view  as  an  excuse  for 
additional  rental  is  coeval  with  the  birth  of 
watering  places.  It  is  to  this  excusable  rivalry 
in  the  possession  of  a glimpse  of  salt  water  that 
we  owe,  in  most  marine  towns,  the  amiable 
bellied  fronts  of  the  streets  which  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  coast  line.  Without  the  use  of 
bay  windows  a sea  view  in  such  streets  would 
be  impossible  ; with  their  employment  comes 
the  possibility  of  such  a view  — a little 
strained,  perhaps,  in  the  further  buildings,  but 
I still  appreciable  ; just  worth  having  and  just 
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worth  paying  for.  Indeed,  so  identified  in  our 
minds  is  a street  of  bay  windows  with'  the 
mental  image  of  a seaside  spot,  that  the  very 
look  of  certain  houses  suggests  the  sea  as  much 
as  do  bathing  machines  and  a smell  of  tar. 
There  are  people  who  will  tell  you  that  they 
can  smell  the  Channel  on  the  north  side  of 
Hyde  Park  ; but  it  is  more  a question  of  eyes 
than  nostrils.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  existence  of  a 
row  of  smiling,  sunlit  houses  planted  along  one 
side  of  a broad  street  only,  and,  above  all,  the 
prevalence  of  bay  windows,  and  especially  of 
bay  windows  in  certain  transverse  streets  that 
cultivates  the  illusion — one  falls  irresistibly  into 
the  trap.  You  remember  how  in  Liberty  Hall  the 
old  man  says  there  are  more  “ burials  ” than 
“ blooms  ” in  Bloomsbury.  One  might  transfer 
the  pun  to  Bayswater  where  there  are  more 
bays  than  water,  but  the  former  do  so  connote 
the  latter  that  they  set  one  at  least  thinking  of 
sand  and  waves,  though  all  the  time  the  houses 
are  bowing  and  bellying  and  jostling  round 
one  pother’s  shoulders  for  a peep,  not  at  the 
blue  cfcean,  but  at  the  green  trees  and  grass. 
Oh,  those  sea-side  bows — the  real  ones  (not  the 
Hyde  Park  ones) — how  well  we  know  them  ! 
The  modern  varieties  are  tall  and  pert,  not 
circular,  but  octagonal,  and  bastard  octagons  at 
that,  with  one  gaunt  oak-grained  sash  in  the 
centre  light  and  two  thin  and  equally  tall  ones 
in  the  side  lights.  And  then  the  brickwork  all 
covered  with  pale  stucco,  and  the  weak  lead 
roof  that  lets  the  wet  through  ! The  old  ones, 
how  different  and  how  insidiously  attractive  ! 
As  I write  I think  of  one  which,  on  plan,  is 
about  a third  of  a circle  ; it  is  divided  into  three 
sashes  of  equal  size,  all  made  circular  of  course, 
and  between  them  comes  no  brickwork,  but 
just  the  sash  boxing,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  entire 
construction  is  of  wood  ; on  the  floor  above 
the  running  of  the  front  room  over  the 
entrance  passage  made  the  bay  unnecessary 
for  space , but  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
lines  of  the  bay,  whose  delicate  curve  means 
so  much  to  the  expression  of  the  house, 
the  designer  continued  the  treatment,  and 
added  to  its  emphasis  by  a light  metal  roof  of 
similar  form,  covering  a curved  balcony,  with 
a balustrade  of  ironwork.  A great  deal  of  the 
charm  lies  simply  in  the  shallow  curve  and  in 
the  appreciation,  however  latent,  of  the  slight 
extravagance  of  the  circular  joinery.  The 
cheap  building  of  last  century  or  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  seems  never  to  have  denied 
itself  circular  joinery  ; but  to-day — probably 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  machine-made 
mouldings — circular  work  is  apparently  the 
first  thing  one  has  to  give  up  in  the  attempt  to 
save  money.  In  the  circular  sashes  one’s  satis- 
faction rests  not  merely  in  the  delicate  form  of 
the  sweeping  segment,  but  also  mentally — and 
perhaps  unconsciously,  in  a sense  of  the  added 
labour,  in  which  there  is  a gleam  of  Ruskin’s 
lamp  of  sacrifice.  Not  that  the  later  nineteenth 
century  knows  no  extravagances.  The  house- 
holder who  shrinks  from  laying  out  money  on 
the  refinement  of  a long-radius  curve  would 
scorn  to  be  without  his  stained-glass  “kingfisher  ” 
in  the  panels  of  the  front  door,  and  will  pro- 
bably run  to  tile  risers  for  the  steps.  Can  it, 
oh,  can  it  be  a fact  that  every  age  of  building 
finds  at  last  some  corresponding  period  of  ad- 
miration, and  will  it  ever  be  the  the  lot  of  some 
! degraded  generation  to  cherish  a cult  of  to-day’s 
I abominations?  Will  there  some  day  be  talk 
I among  the  as  yet  unborn  of  the  good  old  days 
of  our  great-grandfathers  and  their  cathedral- 
tinted  door  panels,  their  delicately  tiled  halls, 
their  winsome  stop-chamfers,  and  their  charm- 
ing bay  windows,  the  angle  piers  of  which 
were  formed  sometimes  of  quaint  wire-cut 
bricks,  covered  with  grey  cement  rendering, 
and  sometimes  with  dainty  cast-iron  columns 
with  neck  mouldings  four  times  the  true  Palla- 
dian  size,  and  branching  capitals  cast  in  the 
similitude  of  the  common  polypody. 

Such  a day  I hope  can  never  come  ; or  rather, 
when  the  time  does  come  for  our  great-grand- 
children to  pass  judgment  on  what  is  left  of 
the  bricks  and  mortar  of  to-day,  they  will  have 
before  them  such  a vision  as  we  cnnnothave  in 
any  of  our  retrospects.  There  is  in  the  work  of 
to-day  a visible  contrast  between  the  good  and 
the  bad  such  as  is  not  to  be  found  by  any 
searcher  of  our  time  in  the  recesses  of  our  past. 
The  contrast-line,  unhappily,  does  not  lie 
between  architects’  buildings  and  builders’ 
buildings  ; for,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  there 
are  things  bred  on  the  drawing-boards  of  men 
with  brass  plates  which  have  to  find  themselves 
classed  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line.  But  that 
the  contrast  exists  there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor 
can  there,  happily,  be  a doubt  that  there  are 


many  beautiful  things — bay-windows  among 
them — which  will  do  as  happy  resting-places 
for  the  eyes  of  our  antiquarian  descendants. 

But  we  are  getting  away  from  the  bays, 
which,  to  do  them  justice,  set  one  thinking  and 
drive  one’s  thoughts  afield.  In  bays  of  the 
circular  form — and,  indeed,  in  polygonal  ones 
as  well,  but  perhaps  specially  in  the  former — it 
is  important  to  remember,  as  a designer, 
that  the  plan  form,  whichever  is  adopted,  is  the 
most  important  thing  about  them  ; that  it  must 
be  cherished  and  led  up  to,  and  that  finally  it  will 
accomplish  more  of  its  mere  self  than  a person 
of  moderate  experience  would  expect.  Per- 
haps it  seems  unnecessary  to  say  this,  but  there 
is  a special  reason  for  emphasising  the  observa- 
tion. In  the  actual  process  of  designing  we 
deal  necessarily  with  orthographic  elevations 
as  a means  to  our  end.  A similar  bay  window 
put  on  to  an  elevation  is  a comparatively  dull 
thing.  You,  as  architects,  realise  its  circularity 
on  your  own  or  other  men’s  drawings,  especially 
on  your  own,  by  the  toil  of  drawing  in  the 
mullions  in  oblique  elevation.  But  the  drawing 
does  not  tell  its  full  tale  of  effect,  and  you  may 
be  tempted  to  attach  an  (apparently  lacking) 
interest  to  the  member  by  some  addition  to  the 
simplicity  of  its  lines— some  crowning  feature, 
for  example,  or  an  addition  to  the  centre  of  the 
cornice,  if  there  is  one.  In  this  there  is  danger 
of  error.  The  circular  or  segmental  plan  once 
adopted,  you  cannot  serve  its  end  better  than  by 
the  accentuation  of  the  horizontal  lines  which 
partake  of  the  circularity.  Herein  lies  the  differ- 
ence, or  one  of  the  main  differences,  between 
those  old  bays  that  we  admire  (be  they  stone 
and  Tudor  or  wood  and  Georgian)  and  the 
modern  horrors  in  which  hang  the  "apart- 
ment ’’  labels.  The  modern  bay  makes  for 
height  in  its  apertures  ; it  avoids  bars,  specially 
horizontal  bars,  in  its  glazing  ; transomes  are 
probably  altogether  absent,  and  the  piers  are 
made  thick  and  heavy  so  as  to  break  even  the 
moderate  continuity  of  the  sashes,  meeting  rails 
and  of  the  heads  and  sills.  With  the  older 
types  this  is  different.  Copious  window  bars 
(or  in  stone  work  well  defined  transomes)  per- 
form the  double  office  of  breaking-up  undue 
verticality  and  of  emphasising  the  plan-form  of 
the  bay,  while  the  small  piers,  mullions,  or 
sash  boxes  only  produce  as  much  intermission 
as  the  eye  (that  unconscious  arbiter  of  stability) 
demands  as  a guarantee  of  sound  construction 
and  as  a preventive  of  the  worst  of  all  faults — 
the  over-bowing  lintel.  If  you  do  not  know 
what  I mean  by  this  last,  ride  down  Oxford- 
street  on  a 'bustop  and  look  at  the 
excrescence  which  is  the  sole  feature  of 
the  Frascati  restaurant.  To  design  a bay 
of  this  description,  you  take  a centre  on 
the  frontage  line  of  the  building  (or  a little 
outside  it  if  you  prefer  to  increase  the  effect), 
and  turn  a wall  circle  the  inner  radius  of  which 
is  only  about  three  times  the  length  of  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  Here  you  have  produced 
on  plan  a semicircular  bay  which  you  proceed 
to  embellish  by  the  insertion  of  one  mullion. 
To  be  sure,  the  omission  of  mullions  altogether 
would  have  made  the  thing  more  startling,  but 
the  one  mullion  gives  the.  public  enough  to 
reflect  about  with  some  sadness.  As  they  pass 
the  building  they  naturally  and  generally  view 
it  obliquely  ; the  eye  glancing  across  the 
curve  which  looked  so  fair  on  plan,  and  at  least 
respectable  on  elevation,  takes  a straight  line 
from  the  edge  of  the  single  mullion  to  the 
jamb,  and  above  it  they  see  transome  and  head 
vaunting  their  unsupported  circularity. 

This  sad  example  leads  to  what  one  may  call 
an  axiom  of  all  good  circular  work,  that  the 
vertical  supports  must  always  be  sufficiently 
close  together  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the 
horizontal  members  being  unsupported.  This 
rule  is,  in  one  sense,  the  counterbalance  of 
what  I mentioned  before — the  need  of  empha- 
sising the  horizontal  members  ; but  it  is  sur- 
prising how  little,  how  slender  the  vertical 
supports  may  be  and  yet  satisfy  the  eye  in  this 
matter.  In  the  old  inn  windows  of  many  a 
coaching  hostel  the  slimmest  glazing  bars 
between  the  glass  panes  are  enough  to  prevent 
the  eye  being  troubled  by  any  optical  instability. 
In  the  splendid  segmental  or  semicircular  bays, 
which  are  the  glory  of  some  of  the  country 
houses  of  our  English  Renaissance,  the  mul- 
lions are  always  so  placed  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  offence  in  this  respect.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  relative  closeness  of 
these  vertical  supports  is  necessitated  and 
regulated,  not  by  the  measurement  of  the 
length  of  segment,  but  by  the  length  of  its 
radius.  The  flatter  the  bay,  in  other  words,  I 
the  less  need  for  the  frequent  support.  | 


It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  greatest 
importance  attaches  to  the  way  in  which  a bay 
is  covered  in.  Obviously  a bay  like  other  struc- 
tures can  be  roofed  in  either  of  two  ways — 
either  with  a flat  roof  or  a sloping  one.  If  your 
bay  extends  upwards  to  the  whole  height  of  the 
building  its  roof  may  possibly  form  a part  of 
the  general  roofing  of  the  house.  This,  which 
is  often  a successful  treatment,  needs  handling 
with  great  caution,  especially  if  the  bay  be 
large  and  the  building  comparatively  small. 
In  a very  large  structure  the  roof  of  the  bay, 
whether  polygonal  or  circular,  can  appro- 
priately be  formed  as  a member  growing  out 
of  the  rest  of  the  roofing  ; or  it  may  even,  if 
the  plan  of  the  bay  be  part  of  a regular  poly- 
gon, or  of  a circle,  take  form  as  a turret,  and 
rise  above  the  apex  of  the  normal  roofing.  It 
is,  however,  very  often  the  lot  of  a bay  window 
to  be  the  largest  feature,  or  one  of  the  largest 
features  of  a comparatively  small  house,  and  in 
such  a case  the  use  of  a high-pitched 
roof  of  such  wide  span,  with  eaves  at  the  level 
of  the  general  eaves  will  often  result  in  the 
production  of  a feature  whose  size  will  swamp 
not  only  the  building,  but  with  it  the  bay 
itself.  It  may  easily  happen  that  the  architect 
finds  himself  driven  to  the  use  of  a flat  invisible 
roof  for  his  bay  for  this  very  reason,  that  any 
form  of  sloping  roof  would  work  itself  out  into 
something  too  gigantic  for  the  scale  of  his 
building. 

There  is  one  treatment,  popular  some  few 
years  ago,  which  I think  we  may  unhesitatingly 
condemn  as  inappropriate  in  nearly  all  cases. 
It  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fitz- 
johns-avenue,  and  consists  in  the  cheerful 
expedient  of  clapping  a gable  of  the  full 
width  of  the  bay  on  to  the  unfortunate 
erection,  which  is  placed  in  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  its  own  polygonal  form 
with  the  square  structure  which  surmounts  it. 
The  problem  is  usually  resolved  by  one  of  two 
expedients.  Either  the  canted  angles  of  the 
bay  are  treated  as  gigantic  chamfers,  and 
brought  to  the  square  by  the  usual  latter-day 
expedient  of  a vast  stop,  or  corbelling,  or  the 
gable,  which  is  at  times  half  timbered,  gets  its 
triangular  soffits  supported  by  a bracket.  These 
expedients,  particularly  the  bracket  business, 
are  unhappy  at  best,  for  thev  cast  a shadow  on 
to  the  splayed  windows,  besides  offering 
gratuitous  harbourage  to  sparrows  and  their 
nests.  If  a bay  must  be  surmounted  by  a 
gable,  there  are  ways  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty.  One  may  make  the  bay  itself  square 
and  so  produce  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
features  that  can  be  devised.  Indeed,  so  suc- 
cessful is  the  appearance  of  the  square  bav 
under  a gable  that  where  this  form  is  used  one 
can  tolerate  a greater  width  in  the  gable,  and  a 
resultant  soffit  on  either  side,  though  the 
triangular  soffit  left  by  the  polygonal  bay  is  so 
so  far  from  tolerable.  All  good  rules  have 
their  exceptions,  I suppose,  and  there  are 
buildings  of  bygone  days  which  successfully 
carry  through  even  the  problem  of  the  square 
gable  on  the  canted  bay.  You  may  see  an 
example  in  the  “Talbot  Inn”  at  Oundle,  of 
which  I have  provided  a sketch.  The  homely 
satisfaction  of  this  building  goes  to  prove  that 
our  forefathers  could  sometimes  succeed  where 
their  descendants  generally  fail. 

On  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
treatments,  though  a very  unusual  treatment, 
of  a gabled  bay  of  polygonal  form  is  that  of 
which  one  finds  an  example  at  Weston,  an  old 
house  between  Leeds  and  Ilkley.  In  this  case 
the  front  or  flat  wall  of  the  bay  runs  up  to  form 
the  gable  face,  and  the  splayed  sides  are  sur- 
mounted by  parapetted  wings  with  finials.  The 
wings  having  horizontal  copings  do  not,  of 
course,  exactly  follow  the  line  of  the  roof. 
Viewed  from  the  back,  if  one  could  so  view 
them,  they  would  present  the  appearance  of 
triangular  blanks,  but  there  is  no  great  harm 
in  this,  nor,  indeed,  would  there  be  any  harm 
in  their  following  the  roof  line.  A gable 
formed  on  a canted  plan  is  often  verv  success- 
ful, as  those  will  agree  who  know  the  gabled 
apse  of  St.  Michael's  Church  at  Folkestone 
where  the  gable  is  like  this  at  Weston,  so  to 
speak,  three  sided. 

In  cases  where  the  bay  we  are  dealing  with 
has  walls  which  are  lower  than  the  main  walls 
of  the  building  the  roofing  difficulty  is  often 
nearly  as  great,  at  least,  where  pitched  roofing 
is  attempted  ; and  the  difficulties  in  this  case 
are  caused  by  the  intersection  of  the  bay  roof 
with  the  vertical  face  of  the  main  wall  behind. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  roof  of  a segmental  bay, 
if  projected  at  an  oblique  angle  on  to  the  main 
wall,  produces  nothing  more  or  less  than  one 
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of  those  eccentric  outlines  which  the  geome- 
tricians know  as  conic  sections.  With  a 
polygon— if  it  be  (as  it  generally  is  not)  the 
exact  half  of  a regular  figure — there  is  no 
great  difficulty  as  the  centre  of  the  figure  will 
line  on  the  wall  line,  and  the  roof  can  be 
brought  up  to  a true  apex  with  regular 
mitres  on  the  hips.  When  the  figure 
formed  by  the  plan  of  the  bay  is  some- 
thing less  than  the  half  of  a regular 
polygon  a little  cooking  is  sometimes 
indulged  in  with  results  which  are  elegant  on 
the  elevations  but  disastrous  in  the  eyes  of 
ordinary  spectators,  who  cannot  be  induced  to 
see  things  as  they  would  appear  on  a drawing- 
board. 

Generally  speaking  canted  bays  are  not  parts 
of  regular  octagons,  but  have  their  canted  sides 
less  than  the  front.  In  such  a case  there  may 
be  a small  piece  of  straight  return  between  the 
cant  and  the  wall.  It  then  becomes  necessary 
to  regulate  matters  so  that  the  hips  of  the 
canted  sides  shall  exactly  meet  on  the  wall-line, 
otherwise  a roof  is  produced  which  nothing 
but  cooking  can  save  and  which  the  said  cook- 
ing will  generally  shipwreck. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  well  to  observe  that 
many  of  the  best  old  examples,  particularly  in 
Tudor  and  Renaissance  work,  have  no  square 
returns  at  all  and  further  that  the  angle  of  the 
cant  is  frequently  flatter  than  45  deg.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  an  objection  to  the  practice  of 
allowing  a very  flat  cant  to  die  into  a wall  face 
without  the  intervention  of  a square  return, 
namely,  that  the  mouldings  of  the  bay  become 
unduly  developed  in  their  incidence  upon  the 
wall.  This  difficulty  has  to  be  met  either  by 
extreme  modesty  on  the  part  of  the  mouldings 
which  have,  in  fact,  to  moderate  their  projec- 
tion, or  by  continuing  the  same  mouldings  on 
the  wall  face  as  strings  or  cornices. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said 
against  pitched  roofs  for  bays  of  the  lower 
description,  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  those 
with  roofs  of  weathered  masonry.  In  these  it 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  the  planning  must 
be  done  in  strict  regard  to  the  form  which  will 
be  brought  about  bv  the  intersection  of  the 
roof  slope  with  the  back  wall. 

There  is  one  simple  consideration  which 
often  altogether  upsets  the  possibility  of  apply- 
ing a sloping  roof  to  a bay,  namely,  the 
height  which  such  a slope  occupies  upon  the 
wall  space.  If  your  bay  projects  3 ft.  it  is 
obvious  that  with  a slope  of  anything  over 
45  deg.,  a pitched  roof  with  its  flashings  will 
make  a window  for  the  room  above  almost  an 
impossibility  unless  its  sill  be  at  an  unusual 
height  from  the  floor. 

The  corbelled  windows,  to  which  we  generally 
and  perhaps  incorrectly  apply  the  term  “oriel  " 
are  frequently  covered  with  high-pitched  roofs 
of  masonry,  but  with  this  exception  the  bays  of 
meaireval,  Renaissance,  and  Georgian  architec- 


ture — in  fact,  all  the  best  bays  of  our 
I ancient  periods  are  covered  with  flat  roofs,  or 
with  roofs  so  flat  as  to  be  invisible  behind  their 
parapets. 

The  roof  in  these  cases  being  of  no  account 
architecturally  it  remains  to  be  considered  how 
the  parapet  is  dealt  with.  Some  of  the  best 
examples  in  this,  as  in  other  departments  of 
architecture,  are  the  quietest.  I noticed  the 
other  day,  in  a remote  East  Coast  village,  a 
plain  brick  house,  whose  only  challenge  for 
attention  was  a front  door  aqd  two  bays.  The 
bays  were  canted,  and  very  flat,  and  they 
extended  to  the  whole  height  of  the  wall — in 
fact,  their  coping,  a 3 in.  York  stone,  was  level 
with  and  identical  with  that  of  the  main  house 
wall.  Our  modern  Georgians  would  have  put 
a ball  at  each  of  the  angles,  and  the  balls  would 
have  looked  very  well,  too.  I shouldn't  blame 
them.  The  composition  I am  speaking  of, 
simple  as  it  was,  did  without  the  balls,  and 
looked  as  nearly  perfect  as  things  of  the  kind 
can  look. 

It  was  as  if  a plain  brick  front,  adorned  only 
with  its  necessary  openings,  and  its  equally 
necessary  coping  had  been  taken  and  bent  in  two 
places  to  form  the  bays  which,  with  the  door, 
were  the  only  ostentations  of  the  house.  The 
roof,  of  course,  ran  straight,  and  the  slight 
projections  of  the  bays  were  covered  by  a lead 
flat,  which  was  little  more  than  an  extension  of 
the  gutter  of  the  main  roof.  In  these  cases  we 
have  the  simplest  treatment,  which,  however 
successful , is  no  argument  for  the  suppression 
of  all  more  ambitious  conceits.  Parapets  in  all 
ages  have  been  things  to  play  with,  and  the 
bay  being  the  luxury-point  on  a house's  front 
is  not  the  feature  to  forego  all  licence.  Our 
old  friend,  the  battlement,  used  even  by  the 
ancients,  as  much  for  ornament  as  for 
the  defensive  objects  which  his  warlike  name 
implies,  is  a frequent  infesler  of  the  tops  of 
bay  windows.  He  is  not  inadmissible,  but  he 
should  be  used  with  care.  Too  big  he  becomes 
gigantesque  and  ludicrous  ; too  small  he  is 
liliputian  and  again  ludicrous.  Even  when  the 
proportions  are  sound  he  may  break  up  in- 
decently the  horizontal  continuity  which  I have 
spoken  of  earlier  as  one  of  the  secrets  of  success 
in  a bay.  Open  work  of  most  kinds  involves 
piers  and  these  again,  though  very  valuable  in 
the  canted  bay  as  implying  strength  at  the 
angles  may  introduce  an  ill-placed  verticality. 
Our  modern  trick  of  the  festooned  or  swooping 
outline  is  sometimes  happy  but  is  better  em- 
ployed on  the  straight-sided  bays  than  in  the 
circular,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  finials 
(balls  or  other  forms)  unless  they  occur  with 
such  frequency  as  shall  cause  an  effect  of  series 
so  as  rather  to  carry  the  eye  along  the  line  we 
are  emphasising  than  to  interrupt  that 
emphasis. 

Where  indulgence  is  taken  in  open-work 
parapets  or  in  finials  or  other  means  of  break- 


ing the  outline  it  is  still  possible  to  maintain 
the  emphasis  of  plan  form  by  a cornice  of 
some  vigour.  There  is,  especially  in  the  cir- 
cular forms  of  bay,  a marvellous  charm  in  the 
simple  bending  of  a moulding,  however  un- 
elaborate, to  the  selected  form.  Even  a plain 
unmoulded  band,  say  of  stone,  among  brick- 
work has  its  value,  and  in  cases  where  the  bay 
is  not  mullioned,  but  pierced  with  large  sash 
openings,  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  all  the  horizontal  bands  in  giving 
continuity  to  the  form.  A base  will  often  help 
— even  a simple  plinth  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible projection  ; just  enough  to  catch  the 
light  and  continue,  so  to  speak,  the  message  of 
circularity. 

It  is  time  to  say  something  of  those  bays 
whose  form  is  not  continued  downwards  to  the 
ground  level.  The  simplest  way  of  treating 
such  a feature  is  obviously  to  cut  it  off  flat,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  many 
examples  of  such  bays  on  a small  scale  and  in 
wooden  construction  which  arc  singularly 
successful  and  happy  in  effect.  The  bare  idea 
is  contrary  to  all  one's  notions  of  propriety,  and 
the  bald  simplicity  is  helped  in  many  cases  by 
a slender  wooden  corbel  or  cantilever,  which 
makes  no  prettnee  of  really  doing  the  work  ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  in  many  old  villages, 
such  as  those  which  happily  still  surround 
London,  there  are  small  bays  of  this  description 
with  absolutely  plain  soffits  which  are  not  by 
any  means  un pleasing  in  their  appearance. 

The  corbelled-oul  bay,  to  which,  as  I have  men- 
tioned before,  some  authorities  restrict  the  name 
“ oriel,”  is  a more  favourite  feature  in  foreign 
architecture  than  in  our  own.  If  you  look 
through  the  pages  of  those  two  monumental 
works  on  the  Renaissance,  I mean  the  “ Denk- 
mahler  Deutscher  Renaissance”  and  Mr.  Gotch's 
book  on  our  English  buildings  of  thfe  same 
period — you  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that, 
whereas  bay  windows  abound  in  both,  the 
German  examples  are  very  largely  of  the 
corbelled-out  variety,  while  the  English  ones 
are  almost  invariably  of  the  simple,  solid,  down- 
to-the-ground  type.  Where  the  Englishman 
broke  loose  was  in  his  limber  work  ; his  bays- 
in  wood-work  arc  sometimes  marvels  of  pro- 
jection, but  in  stone  the  Briton  was  ever  more 
modest  than  his  loreign  rivals.  It  may  be  said 
to  the  credit  of  the  English  that  they  have 
never  been  very  over-reaching  in  the  matter  of 
corbels.  Visible  stability,  even  in  the  wildest 
days  of  the  early  Renaissance,  has  always  been 
as  much  reverenced  in  English  architecture  as 
it  was  ignored  elsewhere.  There  are  nations 
whose  natural  impetus  has  led  them  in  archi-j 
tecture  to  the  production  of  portents.  It  has 
been  their  aim  to  make  stone  look  like  a lace 
pocket-handkerchief,  or  to  run  it  fine  with 
corbels  in  real  buildings  as  a child  sports  with 
gravitation  in  his  box  ot  bricks.  These  tricks  have 
not  been  English  tricks,  and  where  they  grow 
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on  English  soil  they  are  of  foreign  planting. 
We  may  be  known  by  our  bays  and  bows  as  by 
other  things,  and  our  solidity  is  something  of 
a virtue.  At  the  same  time,  one  must  allow  a 
certain  beauty  to  even  the  extravagant  German 
frolics.  Those  bays  in  particular  which  grow 
out  of  the  angles  of  a building  are  sometimes 
of  singular  grace,  and  when  they  are  of  the 
square  type  are  often  so  arranged  as  to  do  no 
violence  to  the  sense  of  stability. 

I had  promised  not  to  go  into  the  construc- 
tion question,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points 
of  appearance  so  closely  allied  to  construction 
that  I cannot  conclude  without  a reference  to 
them.  First,  as  to  bays  at  the  angle  of  build- 
ings. It  is  a common  fault,  and  a perfectly 
avoidable  one,  to  so  place  a bay  at  the  corner 
of  a room  that  the  carrying  of  the  wall  angle 
above  it  becomes  to  inquiring  spectators  a 
matter  of  conscious  or  unconscious  anxiety. 
Of  course  one  knows  there  is  some  jugglery  of 
rolled  steel  joists  going  on  out  of  sight,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  unconscious  faculty 
which  asks  building  construction  questions  on 
its  own  account  should  have  been  worried  at 
all.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  so  plan  a bay, 
circular,  or  square,  or  polygonal  that  the 
normal  wall  angle  shall  be  either  upon  or 
slightly  outside  the  line  of  the  bay.  This 
gives  no  detriment  to  the  effect  within,  and  is 
a great  relief  to  the  spectator  outside.  To 
have  anything  so  cardinal  as  the  angle  of 
a building  apparently  descending  into  the  un- 
trustworthy embrace  of  the  lead  flat  over  a 
drawing-room  bay  is,  to  well-ordered  minds,  a 
sin. 

There  is  also  sometimes  a sin  in  the  popular 
collegiate  device  of  a corbelled  bay  over  an 
entrance-archway.  It  may  be  all  right  in 
appearance,  as  well  as  in  construction,  par- 
ticularly if  the  corbelling  is  not  pressed  too 
hard  on  to  the  arch.  If  well  arranged  the 
corbel  and  its  burden  seem  only  to  be  paying 
a compliment  to  the  stability  of  the  arch,  but 
if  onci?  -you  get  anything  approaching  to  a 
collision  between  the  arch  moulds  and  the 
corbel  the  result  is  miserably  weak — at  least  in 
looks.  If  close  quarters  are  essential  some 
form  of  keystone  treatment  is  the  only  possible 
expedient.  One  may  make  a classic  or  semi- 
classic keystone  the  base  of  a corbel  where  it 
would  be  impossible,  on  grounds  of  appear- 
ance, to  let  a corbel  take  liberties  of  trespass 
with  a Gothic  arch. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  draw  these  rambling 
remarks  to  a conclusion,  and  I feel  the  lack 
of  any  great  central  doctrine  or  leading  truth 
with  which  to  pull  the  subject  together. 
These  bays  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
grow  more  in  the  house  than  in  the  palace  ; 
indeed,  the  monumental  styles  of  architecture 
find  less  opportunities  for  their  use  than  the 
more  strictly  domestic.  The  bay  has  no  place 
in  the  Palladian  method,  and  though  one  may 
find  here  and  there  a classic  clubhouse  whose 
smoking-room  has  an  excrescent  window 
claiming  the  name  of  bay,  you  will  discover 
it  to  be  disguised  outwardly  by  some  tortured 
colonnade  whose  insulted  entablature  seems 
to  be  only  waiting  for  the  twe  when  it  may 


go  back  to  the  straight  again.  Gothic  archi- 
tecture and  the  freer  Renaissance  styles  gave 
the  Opportunity  of  using  bays  even  in  build- 
ings of  size  and  dignity,  but  the  bay  as  we 
have  ordinarily  to  deal  with  it,  is  the  append- 
age of  a house — of  a home. 

Its  importance  as  part  of  a design  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  is,  if  one  may  use 
a homely  simile,  like  the  nose  on  a face.  Add 
10  per  cent,  to  its  size,  or  take  a degree  from 
its  flexure  and  you  may  ruin  the  countenance 
— I should  say  the  elevation — to  which  it 
belongs. 

A young  architect  not  infrequently  opens 
practice  by  “throwing  out  a bow"  for  a 
relation.  The  simple  manoeuvre  is  thought  to 
be  a safe  task  to  entrust  to  an  unrisen  genius. 
Confiding  friends  ! They  little  know  the  risks 
they  run.  To  be  sure,  the  money-hazard  is 
less  than  that  of  the  cost  of  a house,  but 
they  little  understand  the  test  to  which  they 
put  their  aspiring  architect.  You  know 
Tennyson’s  poem  of  the  flower  in  the  crannied 
wall — 

“ If  I could  understand,”  he  says, 

“ What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I should  know  what  man  and  God  is.” 

The  knowledge  of  the  little  is  a test,  a proof,  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  great — of  all. 

So  with  your  bit  of  a bay  window.  It  isn’t 
any  fool's  job.  There  is  a task  for  eye  and 
hand,  a task  for  the  senses  of  proportion  and 
propriety,  a task,  in  fact,  for  all  the  powers 
that  go  to  make  an  architect  even  in  the  least 
of  these  trifles.  Bays  and  oriels  are  not  to  be 
despised.  If  a man  can  design  them,  it  is, 
perhaps,  a sign  that  he  can  design  most 
things. 

“ Throw  out  your  bays  ” by  all  means,  and  if 
you  can  do  them  worthily  you  are  probably 
capable  also  of  throwing  up  your  town  halls 
and  your  palaces. 


Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Waterhouse,  said  he  need  not 
say  what  an  admirable  paper  it  had  been  ; they 
all  knew  that ; but  he  felt,  if  he  might  say 
so,  a little  annoyed  that  Mr.  Waterhouse 
had  justified  the  use  of  the  jerry  builder’s 
bay.  Mr.  Waterhouse  seemed  to  think 
that  its  use  was  an  economical  way  of 
getting  floor  space  ; he  (the  speaker)  had  been 
trying  to  work  out  whether  that  was  so,  and 
he  rather  doubted  it.  He  would  like  to  take 
out  the  quantities  and  compare  the  cost  of  the 
bay  with  the  cost  of  the  house,  for  he  thought 
that  the  size  of  the  house  could  be  increased 
more  cheaply  without  than  with  the  use  of  a 
bay.  The  jerry  builder’s  bay  produced  a 
great  effect,  no  doubt ; he  had  passed  along 
a street  that  day  in  which  there  were  fifty- 
five  of  them  all  exactly  alike,  and  all  in  a 
row.  But  the  bays  to  such  houses  were 
really  useless,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses 
in  which  they  occurred  generally  recognised 
that,  for  they  kept  the  Venetian  blinds  down 
and  smothered  the  whole  concern  with  elabo- 
rate art  curtains.  There  was  one  form  of  bay 
which  Mr.  W&t^rhouse  had  not  execrated  fig 


much  as  he  might  have  done,  viz.,  the  form 
which  was  really  more  a gulf  than  a bay.  It  was 
generally  seen  bulging  out  at  the  corner  of  a 
villa,  and  both  internally  and  externally  it 
was  a most  objectionable  feature.  He  should 
strongly  advise  any  one  not  to  attempt  an  angle 
bay  of  any  kind,  but  of  course  a bay  might  be 
placed  near  an  angle.  The  architects  of  past 
days  did,  more  or  less  successfully,  use  angle 
bays,  but  the  problem  was  a most  difficult  one, 
and  seldom  quite  satisfactory.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
had  said  that  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
always  to  use  the  45  deg  set-square  when  design- 
ing a bay  on  plan.  He  should  like  to  go  a step 
beyond  that  and  say,  never  use  the  45  deg.  set- 
square  when  designing  a bay  on  plan.  As  a 
rule,  the  45  deg.  angle  was  an  unfortunate  one, 
though  there  were  some  illustrations  before  him 
that  showed  that  that  angle  could  be  employed 
successfully.  He  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Water- 
house  had  said,  viz.,  that  if  they  could  satisfac- 
torily design  a bay,  they  could  desigm  any- 
thing, because  a bay  was  a most  difficult 
feature  ; and  if  they  could  not  design  a bay, 
they  had  better  give  up  architecture  altogether, 
the  speaker  thought.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
what  Mr.  Waterhouse  had  said  as  to  the  sins 
of  commission  which  should  be  omitted.  As 
he  had  said  it  was  far  better  to  omit  em- 
bellishment almost  altogether.  Simplicity 
and  proportion  were  the  foundations  of  all 
design.  If  the  bay  were  designed  in 
good  proportion,  without  a lot  of  ornament, 
it  would  be  satisfactory  ; and  if  not  in 
good  proportion  they  had  better  give  the 
matter  up,  for  no  amount  of  ornament  would 
make  an  uglv-shaped  bay  look  well.  In  a good 
many  English  towns  there  were  to  be  seen  a 
large  number  of  badly-designed,  over-orna- 
mented bays,  all  helping  to  make  the  streets 
ugly  and  to  turn  even  architect's  houses  into 
villas.  What  he  pleaded  for  was  simplicity. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  the  paper  was  a most  useful  and 
suggestive  one,  and  the  lecturer's  ideas  were 
conveyed  in  a most  felicitous  and  humorous 
way.  All  architectural  ideas — and,  to  some 
extent,  all  artistic  ideas — were  apt  to  get  into  a 
sort  of  amorphous  state,  and  it  was  occasion- 
ally necessary  to  hear  such  a paper  in  order 
to  get  a few  crystals  of  definite  opinion  out  of 
views  which  were  sometimes  rather  confused. 
The  subject  of  names  was  a rather  unprofitable 
one,  perhaps,  but  he  thought  that  it  was  a good 
service  to  any  vocabulary  to  give  definite  mean- 
ings to  words,  and  whatever  the  derivations  of 
such  words  as  “ oriel  ” and  “ bay  ’’  might  be,  he 
would  suggest  that  it  would  be  useful  if  archi- 
tects could  agree  among  themselves  to  limit 
the  meaning  of  oriel  to  a bay  that  did  not  go 
right  down  to  the  ground.  As  to  definite 
rules  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  there  were 
some  words  in  one  of  the  Bab  Ballads  to  the 
effect  that  “it  is  not  so  much  the  wooer  who 
woos,  as  the  wooer's  way  of  wooing,”  and 
those  words,  he  thought,  might  be  applied  to 
architects  in  the  following  way  : — “ It  is  not  so 
much  what  an  architect  does  as  the  architect’s 
way  of  doing  it.”  He  had  come  to  the  meeting 
rather  prepared  to  advocate  that  if  bays  were 
used  at  all,  there  should  be  plenty  of  them  ; that 
the  less  bay  there  was  the  more  likely  it  was  to 
be  unpleasant,  and  the  more  bay,  the  more 
likely  it  was  to  be  successful.  He  had  been 
thinking  of  some  series  of  lofty  bays  which  had  a 
very  dignified  effect,  and  he  had  contrasted  them 
with  the  bays  of  the  speculative  builder,  which 
were,  as  a rule,  one  story  high,  and  very  ugly. 
Though  his  views  had  been  a little  modified 
since  hearing  the  lecture,  he  thought 
that,  as  a rule,  it  was  safest  to  carry 
a bay  up,  if  not  the  whole  height,  at  least  two 
or  three  floors,  and  if  possible  to  repeat  it.  The 
treatment  of  a single  bay  was  very  much  more 
difficult.  With  regard  to  the  roof  of  a bay 
rising  above  the  normal  level  of  the  roof  of  a 
building,  he  did  not  know  if  he  had  understood 
Mr.  Waterhouse  correctly  in  saying  that  some- 
times that  might  be  done  successfully.  In 
his  (the  speaker’s)  opinion,  it  was  a most 
dangerous  thing  to  attempt.  With  a roof  of  a 
comparatively  small  feature,  like  a bay,  rising 
above  the  normal  level  of  the  roof,  it  would 
attract  to  itself  the  whole  attention  and  would 
dwarf  the  general  composition.  He  did  not 
know  how  many  examples  he  had  seen  during 
the  last  six  months  of  that  disastrous  tendency, 
which  had  a most  unfortunate  effect  on  a build- 
ing. Mr.  Waterhouse  said  it  was  undesirable 
to  "have  the  angle  of  a building  coming  down  to 
the  roof  of  a bay.  He  (the  speaker)  went  farther. 
Hisidea  was  that  itdidnotlooksafeon  the  pier  in 
he  middle  of  the  bay  ; they  had  better  take  if- 
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beyond  that  point  : it  would  add  greatly  to  the 
visible  stability  of  the  building. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  said,  in  reference  to  the 
economy  of  bay  windows,  that  he  did  not  think 
they  were  introduced  really  so  much  with  a 
desire  to  obtain  a larger  floor  space  as  to 
make  the  tenant  think  that  he  had  got  it.  If 
the  bay  window  were  taken  away,  the  front 
wall  could  be  advanced  a little,  and  the  floor 
too,  but  without  the  bay  the  tenant  would  not 
think  he  had  such  a large  room  ; with  the  bay 
he  was  persuaded  that  he  had  a larger  and 
more  commodious  room.  As  to  the  question  of 
nomenclature,  he  had  always  understood  that 
“oriel"  did  mean  the  variety  of  bays  that  did 
not  come  down  to  the  ground.  As  to  the 
question  of  angular  or  segmental  bays,  he  was 
very  much  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Waterhouse 
in  his  evident  affection  for  the  segmental  bay, 
and  he  thought,  while  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  read- 
ing his  paper,  of  a house  at  Eastbourne,  near 
the  east  end  of  the  sea-front.  It  was  a much 
older  house  than  many  of  the  sea-front  lodging- 
houses,  with  their  bay  windows,  and  it  belonged 
rather  to  old  Eastbourne  ; it  had  a large,  wide, 
bay  widow  of  a rather  small  segment  of  a circle, 
which  gave  at  once  a look  of  distinction  to  the 
house  ; it  was  not  the  ordinary,  commonplace, 
canted  bay  window.  Sometimes  a very  shallow 
segmental  bay  would  give  that  sort  of  distinc- 
tion to  a house,  without  taking  up  room  which 
could  not  be  conveniently  afforded.  There  was 
a rather  good  example  of  that  in  an  office 
building  recently  erected  in  Walbrook ; it 
was  in  a narrow  street,  and  the  architect  had 
treated  the  front  of  the  office  in  three  very 
flat  segmental  bays,  just  enough  to  break  the 
line  of  the  wall  without  any  encroachment  on 
the  thoroughfare  ; and  he  thought  that  that  was 
a rather  happy  treatment  of  a front  to  a narrow 
lane.  With  regard  to  the  canted  bay,  it  was 
an  important  question  as  to  the  little  return 
joining  the  main  wall,  always  seen  in  the 
common  builder's  bay.  There  was  often  a 
better  effect  in  carrying  the  canted  side 
right  into  the  main  wall,  without  any  break. 
As  to  the  angle  of  45  deg.,  he  was  a good 
deal  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Stokes ; but  it 
depended  on  the  architectural  character  of  the 
house  and  upon  the  way  in  which  it  was 
intended  to  treat  the  bay.  If  it  was  a house  of 
rather  severe  classical  style,  and  if  they  wished 
to  give  a very  symmetrical  treatment  to  every 
part,  they  might  find  the  45  deg.  angle  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  leaving  the  two  angles  equal  ; 
but  if  the  house  was  less  pretentious  and  more 
picturesque  in  character,  it  was  better  to  avoid 
the  angle  of  45  deg. 

Mr.  Alexander  Payne  said  he  could  give  a 
practical  illustration  on  the  blackboard  why 
bay  windows  were  more  often  introduced  into 
buildings  in  London  now,  and  why  they  are 
likely  to  be  much  more  largely  used  in  the 
future,  owing  to  the  provisions  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894.  Suppose,  in  a street 
40  ft.  wide,  two  builders  bought  the  land  for 
building  purposes, each  taking  half.  Onebuilder 
put  his  houses  back,  and  so  forms  the  line  of 
frontage.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  the  second 
builder  could  not  come  beyond  it,  though  he 
might  introduce  bay  windows,  which  would 
project  from  the  line  of  frontage.  That  was  a 
practical  reason  why  bay  windows  in  London 
were  likely  to  become  more  general.  The 
number  of  houses  built  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  with  bay  windows  running  up 
several  stories  was  quite  extraordinary.  In  the 
suburbs,  there  were  whole  terraces  of  them, 
sometimes  with  wide  window  openings  in  front 
with  arches  over,  curved  on  plan,  to  which  iron 
columns  had  to  be  added  afterwards,  to  support 
them.  The  importance  of  the  bay  window 
could  be  realised  if  one  took  some  illustrations 
of  modern  residential  houses  and  just  blotted 
out  all  the  bay  windows.  What  a gap  would 
be  made  ! A bay  window  was  one  of  the 
most  important  features  in  a modern  house, 
and  Mr.  Waterhouse  had  dealt  with  it  in  a 
most  humorous  and  interesting  way. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  said  he  had  hoped  Mr. 
Waterhouse  would  have  told  them  exactly 
what  an  oriel  was  and  what  a bay  was,  for 
when  a case  relating  to  that  feature  of  a house 
came  before  the  magistrate,  as  no  doubt  it 
soon  would,  it  would  have  been  convenient  to 
turn  to  the  paper  for  a reliable  definition.  The 
section  of  the  Building  Act  of  1894  relating  to 
bays  was  inserted  with  the  amiable  idea  that 
some  variety  would  be  produced  in  the  streets 
of  London  as  a result.  It  was  thought  that  the 
houses  in  the  streets  of  London  were  too  flat, 
and  as  application  was  constantly  being  made 
to  the  London  County  Council  for  permission 


to  put  in  a harmless  bay  window,  it  was 
thought  best  to  put  a provision  in  the  Act,  so 
that  people  could  get  the  bay  window  running 
up  from  the  ground  (which  was  what  the  Act 
meant  by  “bay”)  and  the  oriel.  He  did  not 
agree  as  to  the  uselessness  of  the  jerry  builder's 
bay  window  ; it  was  a feature  employed  with 
the  idea  of  improving  the  appearance  of 
a row  of  houses.  That  was  the  aesthetic 
reason ; but  there  was  the  practical  reason, 
which  was  not  simply  to  get  a larger 
floor  area,  but  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
which  in  small  houses,  could  not  otherwise  be 
obtained.  In  such  houses  the  bay  window 
was  arranged  for  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
inevitable  table  which  people  loved  to  have  in 
such  a position — the  table  on  which  they  put 
the  family  Bible,  or  a globe  of  gold  fish,  or  a 
microscope.  People  seemed  to  think  that  these 
things  were  necessary  in  the  front  parlour,  and 
so  provision  was  made  in  a bay  for  a table 
without  encroaching  much  on  the  floor  space. 
Mr.  Waterhouse's  remarks  as  to  the  angle-bay 
window  rather  saddened  him.  He  remembered 
seeing  in  one  of  the  professional  journals  about 
twenty  years  ago  an  angle-bay  in  a house  at 
Hampstead  for  the  first  time.  Everyone  thought 
at  the  time  what  a charming  feature  the  angle- 
bay  was,  and  it  was  largely  copied  ; but  now 
people  were  rather  tired  of  it.  He  quite 
agreed  that  there  was  too  much  of  the  angle  of 
45  deg.  in  bay  windows.  In  a house  which  he 
erected  once,  he  adopted  the  form  of  half  a 
hexagon,  with  an  angle  of  60  deg.  ; that  was  a 
convenient  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  roof 
and  also  in  the  way  of  execution.  As  to 
Mr.  Stokes’  remarks  about  simplicity*  and 
proportion,  he  (the  speaker)  heard  a very 
able  and  cultured  gentleman  lecture  on  archi- 
tecture about  three  years  ago,  and  the 
burden  of  his  remarks  was  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  proportion  in  architecture  ! That 
was  just  the  opposite  view.  He  (the  speaker) 
was  very  much  in  favour  of  the  bay  window, 
notwithstanding  what  had  been  said  ; it  was 
really  a very  interesting  feature  if  employed 
properly.  In  many  modern  German  towns  the 
bay  window  was  being  used  very  largely  and 
in  very  good  proportion,  by  bringing  it  out 
square  with  columns  at  the  angles  ; and  in 
Palladian  or  Classic  architecture  it  was  not  at 
all  an  unsuitable  feature.  The  bay  window 
broke  the  line  of  front  and  enabled  the  occu- 
pants to  look  up  and  down  the  street.  He  had 
so  often  heard  blank  walls  and  bald-looking 
houses  criticised  that,  notwithstanding  what 
had  been  said  by  the  lecturer,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  in  long  street  frontages  architects 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of 
using  such  features  as  bays  and  oriels. 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Flower  said  he  had  hoped  that 
the  lecturer  would  have  told  them  a little  more 
about  the  intervals  between  supports  in  the  case 
of  segmental  bays,  because  blunders  were  so 
often  made  about  that.  He  also  wished  that 
more  had  been  said  about  rectangular  corner 
bays  ; for  his  part,  he  wished  they  had  been 
prohibited  by  the  Building  Act.  He  would  also 
like  to  know  what  the  lecturer  had  to  say  about 
the  modern  practice  of  running  a buttress  into 
the  middle  of  an  oriel.  He  did  not  think 
there  was  much  of  that  done  in  old  work,  and 
he  supposed  it  was  easier  to  build  an  oriel  in 
that  way  ; but  he  should  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  morality  of  it.  It  was  an 
excellent  idea  to  discuss  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  a particular  feature  in  architecture.  As  to 
the  provision  rof  a plinth  to  a bay,  it  was  a 
question  which  often  came  up  : whether  the 
plinth,  or,  to  use  an  older  word,  the  ground 
table,  should  run  right  round  a bay  or  not. 
He  preferred  to  have  it  run  right  round,  but 
there  was  often  an  idea  that  both  the  projection 
and  proportion  of  the  ground  table  should  be 
regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  He 
wanted  to  call  Mr.  Waterhouse's  attention  to 
the  pronunciation  of  “soffit."  Why  was 
it  printed  “soffit”  and  pronounced,  as  if  a 
French  word,  “ soffite  ” ? 

Mr.  H.  A.  Satchell  said  that  a redeeming 
feature  of  a builder’s  bay  seemed  to  be  the 
chance  it  afforded  to  the  occupants  of  a 
change  of  prospect  and  aspect.  It  was  a great 
advantage  in  a house  facing,  say,  due  south, 
to  be  able  to  have  an  outlook  east  and  west. 
He  would  rather  live  in  a plain  house  with  a 
bay  than  a very  handsome  one  without  a bay. 
He  had  been,  with  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Institute,  responsible  for  perpetrating  one  of 
those  so-called  enormities,  an  angle  bay,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  inmates  it  was  the  feature 
of  the  house,  and  he  ventured  to  think  that  any 
one  who  saw  it  would  agree  with  that  view.  | 


The  Chairman  said  he  agreed  to  a large 
extent  with  the  last  speaker  about  the  advan- 
tage of  the  bay  window  in  houses  facing 
south.  The  advantage  of  a bay,  especially  in 
London,  was  that  the  occupants  might  get  a 
glimpse  of  sunshine,  and  that  was  an  enormous 
advantage  in  this  dull  climate  'of  ours.  Mr. 
Stokes  had  advised  them  never  to  use  an 
angle  window,  but  he  (the  speaker)  did  not 
agree  with  that.  In  an  angle  bay  three  sides 
of  the  ground  could  be  viewed,  and  with 
an  octagon  bay  at  an  angle  a very  pleasant 
prospect  could  be  obtained.  He  rather  re- 
gretted that  Mr.  Waterhouse  had  not  shown 
some  illustrations  of  foreign  oriels,  for  there 
were  some  very  pretty  ones  to  be  seen  in  Spain 
and  Nuremburgand  elsewhere  ; while  in  Scot- 
land there  was  quite  a characteristic  and  ori- 
ginal feature  of  architecture,  viz.,  the  Scottish 
oriel,  which  was  there  treated  as  it  was 
nowhere  else.  With  regard  to  what  Mr. 
Waterhouse  had  called  the  bastard  octagon, 
he  knew  of  numerous  examples  in  Tudowyork 
where  the  treatment  was  very  successful.-  The 
well-known  gatehouse  Thornton  Abbey,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  many  collegiate  windows  were  so 
treated.  They  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  the 
roofs  worked  out  quite  well.  As  regards  the 
much-abused  bay  in  the  London  villa,  he  thought 
it  was  of  value  to  the  occupant,  for  it  gave  him 
more  sunlight,  and  he  was  able  to  see  a great 
deal  more  than  if  he  lived  in  a house  without 
a bay.  It  had  been  badly  employed  in  many 
ways  by  the  jerry-builder,  and  the  repetitions 
that  Mr.  Stokes  had  referred  to  were,  of  course, 
monotonous  but  he  doubted  if  such  repetitions 
resulted  in  more  monotonous  houses  than  those 
in  Gower-street,  for  instance.  In  reference  to 
Mr.  Blashill’s  “ gentleman  of  great  culture,"  who 
thought  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  pro- 
portion in  architecture,  surely  there  could  be 
no  more  dangerous  heresy  ; architecture  was 
proportion  ; and  good  proportion  in  building 
was  essential  to  good  architecture.  Although 
the  laws  of  proportion,  except,  perhaps,  in 
Classical  work,  could  not  be  written  down 
by  exact  rule,  yet  they  were  still  laws,  which 
appealed  to  every  man  who  was  acknowledged 
in  art  and  they  could  not  be  transgressed 
without  disastrous  effect. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  heartily 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  reply,  said  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Stokes  that  the  45  deg.  set  square  was 
often  a snare  to  architects  and  led  them  into 
many  indiscretions.  For  want  of  time  he  had 
not  read  the  whole  of  his  paper,  and  one  or 
two  points  referred  to  by  Mr.  Flower  and 
others  would  be  found  in  the  printed  report. 
As  to  Mr.  Flower's  question  about  the  buttress 
system  of  supporting  an  oriel,  his  answer  was 
that  he  did  approve  of  it  ; and  as  to  the 
question  of  pronunciation,  he  pronounced  the 
word  “ soffit,”  as  he  found  other  people  pro- 
nounced it,  thinking  that  in  the  matter  of 
pronunciation  common  use  was  the  best  law. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  December  9,  when 
Mr,  Edwin  T.  Hall  will  read  a paper  entitled 
“ The  Position  of  Architecture  among  the 
Arts.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall, 
Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  T.  McKinnon  J;Vood, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Vestry  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  5,25°/. 
for  purchase  of  land  and  erection  of  a depot ; 
and  the  Vestry  of  St.  George-the-Martyr, 
Southwark,  i,235/.for  the  erection  of  workshops 
and  stores,  and  for  sewage  and  paving  works. 

Chief  Officer  of  Tramways. — The  Genera* 
Purposes  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
received  seventy  applications  for  the  post  of 
chief  of  the  Council's  tramway  department. 
They  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
Mr.  John  Young,  manager  of  the  Glasgow  Cor- 
poration Tramways,  should  be  appointed  at 
a salary  of  1,500/.  a year. 

Flash  Lights  in  the  Streets. — Upon  the  recep- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Public  Control  Com- 
mittee, 

Mr.  Alfred  Smith  asked  whether  the  Com- 
mittee had  had  their  attention  called  to  the 
danger  of  flash  light  advertisements  in  the 
streets ; whether  it  was  a fact  that  they 
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frightened  horses  and  increased  the  danger  to 
pedestrians  ; and  whether  the  Committee 
could  see  its  way  to  frame  some  regulations 
dealing  with  the  nuisance. 

Mr.  Crooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
said  that  individually  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  noticed  the  flash  lights,  but  the 
Council  had  no  power  to  touch  them.  The 
Committee  would,  however,  carefully  consider 
the  matter,  and  give  it  their  best  attention. 

Sir  Harry  Poland  observed  that  the  question 
was  now  before  a Sub-committee  of  the  Local 
Government  and  Taxation  Committee. 

The  Smoke  Nuisance.— The  Public  Control 
Committee  reported  the  steps  they  were  taking 
with  a view  to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
as  to  smoke  prevention  contained  in  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1891.  The  Council  was 
aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
cases  where  it  could  only  act  when  default  had 
been  proved  against  the  sanitary  authority,  but 
so  far  as  the  present  state  of  the  law  allowed  they 
vr>re  putting  into  force  the  Council’s  powers  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible.  They  further  stated 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  Council’s  instruc- 
tions, they  were  considering  in  what  way  it 
was  desirable  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  more 
effectually  grapple  with  the  grave  nuisance 
from  smoke  which  still  existed  to  a serious 
extent  in  London. 

Conveniences , Blackmail  Tunnel.  — The 
Bridges  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  Council  should  sanction  an 
expenditure  of  1,891/.  15s.  yd.  for  the  con- 
struction of  conveniences  at  the  northern 
entrance  to  the  Blackwall  Tunnel,  and  that  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  be  accepted 
for  the  work. 

Abbey  Mansions,  Westminster. — The  Building 
Act  Committee  reported  as  follows,  the  recom- 
mendation being  agreed  to — 

“ The  Council  will  remember  that  in  April  last  a 
fatal  accident  took  place  at  Abbey  Mansions,  south 
block.  It  appears  that  while  the  building  in  ques- 
tion was  being  erected,  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Works  entered  into  a conditional  agree- 
ment with  a Mr.  Pawley  for  leasing  the  building, 
one  of  the  conditions  being  that  the  occupation  of 
the  Government  was  not  to  take  effect  until,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  Commissioners,  the 
premises  were  fit  for  occupation.  At  a later  date 
the  District  Surveyor  discovered  that  the  height  of 
the  building  was  being  increased  beyond  80  ft. 
allowed  by  Section  47  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894  ; but  upon  representing  this  to  the  builder,  he 
was  told  that  the  agreement  referred  to  vested  the 
property  in  the  Government,  and  that  it  was 
consequently  exempt,  under  Section  202,  from 
the  operation  of  the  Act.  This  Section  states 
that  any  building  or  structure  vested  in  and 
in  tlic  occupation  of  a Government  depart- 
ment for  public  purposes,  shall  be  exempted 
from  so  much  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  relates 
to  buildings  and  structures.  The  same  course  had 
been  followed  in  the  erection  of  the  adjoining  north 
block,  in  respect  of  which  a similar  agreement  had 
been  entered  into  by  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Works.  The  District  Surveyor  having 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  existence  of  the  agree- 
ments, ceased  to  survey  ihe  buildings.  On  April  21 
the  south  block  collapsed,  causing  the  death  of  seven 
workmen.  On  July  5 summonses  taken  out  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  in  respect  of  the  buildings  were 
heard  at  Westminster  police-court,  two  of  them 
being  dangerous  structure  summonses,  the  others 
being  summonses  taken  out  by  the  District  Surveyor 
(a)  for  improper  construction  of  a story  in  the  roof, 
such  story  being  more  than  60  ft.  above  the  street 
level  and  not  constructed  throughout  of  fire-resisting 
material,  and  ( b ) for  excessive  height,  the  building 
being  over  80  ft.  high.  The  magistrate  who  heard 
t(»V  case  took  the  view  that  the  buildings  came  within 
the  exemption  specified  in  section  202  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  as  being  vested  in  and  in  the  occu- 
pation of  a Government  department.  The  summonses 
were  therefore  dismissed,  the  magistrate,  however, 
expressing  his  willingness  to  state  a case.  Letters 
were  subsequently  received  by  the  Council  from  the 
Office  of  Works,  stating  that  neither  the  Crown  nor 
any  Government  department  was  in  any  sense  in 
occupation  of  the  premises,  and  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioners,  the  buildings  were  not 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  The  Com- 
missioners have,  we  understand,  since  repudiated 
the  conditional  agreements  which  they  entered  into 
with  Mr.  Pawley,  their  surveyor  having  declined  to 
certify  the  premises  as  fit  for  occupation.  In 
September  last  proceedings  were  taken  by  the 
Council  under  the  Dangerous  Structures  Clauses  of 
the  London  Building  Act,  1S94,  and  the  Amend- 
ment Act,  1898,  in  respect  of  the  north  block 
of  buildings,  the  angle  turret  at  the  corner 
of  Victoria  and  Orchard  - streets  being  reported 
to  be  in  a dangerous  condition,  and  the  owner  having 
declined  to  carry  out  the  works  specified  in  the 
notice  served  on  him  by  the  Council.  The  Council’s 
position  was  somewhat  complicated  owing  to  the 
magistrate's  decision  that  the  buildings  were 


vested  in  and  in  the  occupation  of  a Government 
department,  but,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  magistrate, 
the  question  of  the  works  to  be  carried  out  for  the 
safety  of  the  public  was  referred  to  arbitration.  The 
ellect  of  the  arbitrator’s  award  thoroughly  justified 
the  action  taken  by  the  Council,  and  the  works  have 
now  been  done.  With  regard  to  the  magistrate’s 
decision  as  to  the  exemption  of  these  buildings  from 
the  provisions  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  we 
think  it  is  a case  in  which  the  Council  should  appeal, 
as  there  appears  to  be  considerable  doubt  whether 
the  words,  “ vested  in  and  in  the  occupation  of,”  in 
Section  202,  bear-  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
them  ; and  it  is  desirable,  for  future  guidance,  to 
obtain  an  authoritative  decision  as  to  where  the 
responsibility  rests  in  such  cases.  The  magistrate 
has  accordingly  at  our  request  stated  a case  for  the 
opinion  of  the  High  Court  upon  the  question  raised. 
We  recommend— That  the  Solicitor  do  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  obtaining  the  decision  of  the 
High  Court  upon  the  case  stated  by  the  magistrate 
with  reference  to  the  question  whether  Abbey 
Mansions,  Westminster,  could  be  built  as  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
1S94,  under  Section  202  of  that  Act,  by  reason  of 
the  conditional  agreements  made  between  Mr. 
Pawley  and  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Works.” 

Tramways. — The  Highways  Committee  re- 
commended, and  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
undertaking  of  the  London  Tramways  Com- 
pany, after  it  shall  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Council,  be  designated  the  “ London  County 
Council  Tramways.” 

The  Housing  Problem. — The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Committee  presented  a report 
containing  a series  of  proposals  for  the  general 
conduct  of  the  Council  in  regard  to  housing. 

The  first  recommendation  was  “That  housing 
accommodation  should  be  provided  for  a 
number  of  persons  equal  to  that  of  the  working 
classes  displaced  by  any  scheme  under  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  or 
under  the  provisions  of  any  Improvement  Act, 
but  not  necessarily  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  displacement,  due  considera- 
tion being  given  to  the  needs  of  those  living  on 
any  particular  area.” 

Mr.  Bruce,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  pointed  out 
the  enormous  waste  of  human  life  which 
resulted  from  the  crowding  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  people,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  even  eight 
into  a room.  The  great  difficulty  of  building 
by  the  public  authority  was  the  cost.  The 
Council,  unlike  a private  builder,  had  to  con- 
sider not  only  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  persons  to  be  housed,  but  the  requirements 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health.  The  medical 
officer  required  that  there  should  be  thorough 
ventilation  in  one  and  two-roomed  tenements, 
and  this  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  rooms 
which  could  be  placed  on  an  area. 

Sir  A.  Arnold  moved  an  amendment  to  refer 
back  the  proposal.  He  protested  against 
“ tying  the  Council’s  hands  for  ever,”  as  this 
recommendation  would  do,  and  said  that  when 
the  working  man  used  the  underground  rail- 
way and  had  the  services  of  8,000,000/.  for  a 
penny,  he  sometimes  forgot  his  indebtedness  to 
capital. 

Sir  John  Hutton  thought  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee might  more  properly  be  described  as 
the  “Eviction  Committee.”  The  prolific  and 
pregnant  cause  of  the  costliness  of  housing  the 
working  classes  was  the  fact  that  less  labour 
was  given  by  the  workman  for  his  money  than 
he  used  to  give. 

On  a division,  the  amendment  to  refer  back 
was  lost  by  92  votes  to  16. 

Lord  Onslow  moved,  as  a further  amend- 
ment : — “ That,  before  adopting  the  recom- 
mendation, the  Council  desires  to  have  from  the 
Housing  Committee  a definition  of  those  who 
should  be  included  in  the  term  ‘ working 
classes.’  ” He  contended  that  while  in  London 
they  had  found  dwellings  for  all  those  classes 
earning  high  rates  of  wages,  they  had  not 
found  dwellings  for  those  who  were  really  the 
necessitous  poor.  Liverpool  and  Hornsey  had 
succeeded  in  doing  this,  and  he  asked  why  the 
Council  should  adhere  to  this  very  expensive 
and  very  luxurious  style  of  dwellings  when 
they  were  utterly  failing  to  accomplish  the 
object  which  Parliament  had  set  before  them.  ' 

Mr.  Bruce  pointed  out  that  the  Act  of 
Parliament  said  the  Council  must  house  as 
many  persons  as  they  displaced,  but  it  did  not 
provide  that  the  same  persons  were  to  be 
housed. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  by  71  to  31 
votes. 

Mr.  Crooks  moved  to  add  to  the  recommenda- 
tion the  words,  “That  a register  be  kept  of  all 
' persons  displaced,  and,  if  possible,  such 


persons  should  have  the  first  refusal  of 
tenancy.” 

The  addition  was  agreed  to,  and  the  first 
recommendation,  as  amended,  became  the 
finding  of  the  pencil. 

The  second  recommendation,  that  all  clear- 
ances involving  re-housing  should  be  done  at 
the  sole  cost  of  the  Council,  was  also  adopted, 
and  the  consideration  of  the  third  recommenda- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  land  under 
Part  III.  of  the  Housing  Act,  was  postponed. 

Holborn  to  the  Strand. — On  the  recommenda  j 
tion  of  the  Improvements  Committee  the 
following  was  agreed  to  : — 

“ That  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be  instructed 
to  make  provision  in  the  Improvements  Bill  for  the 
next  session  of  Parliament  for  the  acquisition,  in 
connexion  with  the  rehousing  of  persons  to  be  dis- 
placed by  the  formation  of  the  new  street  from 
Holborn  to  the  Strand,  of  land  (1)  in  St.  Pancras, 
bounded  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  Packenham- 
street,  on  the  west  by  Arthur-street,  and  on  the 
south  by  Wells-street,  comprising  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  London  Improved  Cab  Company  ; 
(2)  in  Holborn,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hols- 
worthy-square,  on  the  south  and  east  by  '<  Little 
Gray’s  Inn-lane,  and  on  the  west  by  Gray’s  Inn- 
road,  comprising  the  premises  of  the  Holborn  Union 
workhouse;  and  (3)  in  Lambeth,  on  the  north  side 
of  Palmer-street,  between  Cornwall-road  and  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Cornwall- 
road,  between  Palmer-street  and  the  passage  known 
as  Peer’s-cooperage." 

Additions,  May  ford  Industrial  School. — The 
Industrial  and  Reformatory  School  Committee 
recommended  : — 

(a)  That  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  500 /. 
be  sanctioned  for  the  construction  of  a manual 
instruction  room  at  Mayford  Industrial  School. 

( b ) That  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  500/. 
be  sanctioned  for  the  construction  of  a swim- 
ming bath  at  Mayford  Industrial  School. 

(c)  That  the  Industrial  and  Reformatory 
Schools  Committee  be  authorised  to  issue 
advertisements  inviting  tenders  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work. 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 

Discharges  in  Sewers. — In  concluding  their 
report  on  an  explosion  in  the  filth-hoist  over 
the  northern  low-level  sewer  at  the  Abbey  Mills 
Pumping  Station,  the  Main  Drainage  Com- 
mittee recommended  : — 

(a)  That  the  Council  do  make  an  order  under 
Section  10  of  the  Council's  General  Powers  Act, 
1894,  prohibiting  the  discharge  into  sewers  of  dan- 
gerous substances  from  premises  where  the  process 
of  distilling  or  re-distilling  petroleum  is  carried  on, 
and  that  the  solicitor  and  chief  officer  of  the  Public 
Control  Department  be  instructed  to  prepare  such 
order. 

(b)  That  the  chief  officer  of  the  Public  Control 
Department  be  instructed  to  serve  a copy  of  such 
order  upon  any  person  or  persons  carrying  on  the 
process  so  as  to  make  it  probable  that  refuse  is  dis- 
charged from  the  stills  into  the  sewers. 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  Council  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— 
At  a meeting  of-  this  Association,  held  in  the 
rooms,  187,  Pitt-street,  Mr.  George  S.  Hill  in 
the  chair,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Hunter 
Crawford,  Edinburgh,  entitled  “Domestic 
Steam  Heating  and  Hot  Water  Supply.”  Mr. 
Crawford  pointed  out  and  discussed  the  differ- 
ences between  heating  by  steam  and  heating 
by  hot  water.  The  extreme  dryness  of  air 
caused  by  steam  heating  rendered  it  unhealthy 
except  where  a good  circulation  of  air  could  be 
obtained,  as  in  a hall  or  staircase.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  heat  in  a room  could  be  raised 
by  the  steam  was  certainly  one  of  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  steam  system  over  the 
hot-water  system.  The  fact  that  water  could 
be  heated  by  steam  to  near  boiling  point 
rendered  this  system  of  great  use  for  domestic 
purposes  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  washing- 
house,  &c.  Mr.  Crawford  illustrated  his  paper 
by  a model,  glass  tubes  being  used  in  the  place 
of  iron  piping,  so  that  by  means  of  coloured 
water  the  flow  in  the  pipes  was  clearly  indi- 
cated. The  lecturer,  by  means  of  the  model, 
showed  the  several  points  which  had  to  be 
borne  in  mind  when  putting  in  such  an  instal- 
lation as  was  shown  by  the  model,  which 
showed  a section  of  a house  with  radiators 
fitted  into  the  different  rooms,  washing-house, 
boiler,  &c.,  connected  to  a steam  generator  in 
the  basement.  Mr.  M'Gibbon,  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which  was 
heartily  adopted  referred  to  the  pleasure  the 
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Association  had  in  receiving  him  as  a delegate 
from  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 

Mid-Lanark  Association  of  Architects. 
— The  first  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
Association  has  just  been  held  in  Hamilton. 
The  secretary’s  and  treasurer’s  reports  for  the 
year  showed  that  the  Association  had  supplied 
a want — the  wonder  being  that  it  had  not 
been  formed  sooner.  The  Association  had 
already  been  of  considerable  service  to  the 
profession  in  the  district.  The  officials  and 
council  for  the  ensuing  year  were  unanimously 
re-elected  as  follows  : — President,  ex-Provost 
Arthur,  Airdrie ; Vice-President,  Mr.  Cullen, 
Motherwell  ; Bailie  Davidson,  Coatbridge;  Mr. 
Harvey,  Bellshill ; Mr.  Paterson,  Hamilton  ; 
and  Mr.  Ross,  Wishaw,  ordinary  members  ; 
and  Mr.  Miller,  solicitor,  Motherwell,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Leeds  Architectural  Society. — “ A Cruise 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  " was  the  title  of 
an  address  given  on  the  28th  ult.  by  Mr.  John 
Tweedale  before  the  members  of  the  Leeds 
and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  at  the 
Society’s  rooms,  Park-street,  Leeds.  The 
lecture,  which  was  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  dealt  with  life  and  scenery  in  Greece, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  George  Corson. 


3llustratton0. 


SCULPTURE  PANELS. 

HE  panels  in  relief  here  illustrated  have 
been  executed  at  different  times  by 
I Miss  E.  M.  Rope  ; all  of  them  having 
the  quality  in  common  that  they  are  designed 
as  decorative  sculpture  to  fill  panels  in  walls. 

The  panel  for  the  Rotherhithe  Town  Hall 
was  designed  to  fill  a space  of  20ft.  in  length 
below  the  front  of  the  gallery  in  the  Council 
Chamber.  It  is  framed  by  oak  panelling  above 
and  below.  Unfortunately  three  large  windows 
face  the  panel,  making  the  effect  of  shadow  in 
low  relief  almost  impossible.  The  panel 
is  therefore  toned  strongly  with  raw  umber 
and  wax  rubbed  in,  and  this  not  only  has  the 
effect  of  bringing  out  the  relief,  but  agrees 
well  in  tone  with  the  surrounding  oak.  The 
sculptor  went  down  to  the  docks  to  get  sketches 
of  the  timber  loading,  &c.,  and  worked  on  the 
plaster  from  a scaffolding  for  a week  or  more 
after  the  panel  was  in  position,  in  order  to  fight 
for  effect  under  the  unfavourable  conditions  of 
lighting.  The  Vestry  arms  are  coloured 
heraldically,  but  not  by  the  artist. 

The  “ Sea  Chariot " circular  panel  was 
designed  for  an  over-mantel.  It  was  exhibited 
at  the  New  Gallery  in  plaster,  and  at  the  Paris 
Salon  in  bronze,  under  the  title  “Au  fond  de  la 
Mer.” 

The  long  panel  for  an  over-mantel,  repre- 
senting children  playing  and  swinging, 
illustrates  the  lines — 

“ Antic  sport  and  blue-eyed  pleasure 
Frisking  light  in  frolic  measure  ” ; 

words  which  were  thus  translated  in  a notice 
of  the  Roval  Academy  in  the  Monitcur  dcs 
Arts  .— 

“ Le  Sport  Antique,  et  le  plaisir  d’yeux  bleus, 
Eclairent  lalumicre  dans  des  Saintes  mesures.” 

This  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  French 
misinterpretation  of  English  we  have  seen, 
and  is  worth  preserving. 

The  other  two  panels  are  also  for  over- 
mantels ; the  one  representing  four  children 
dancing  is  really  a portrait  group  studied  from 
the  children. 

These  panels  for  over-mantels  were  purposely 
designed  to  be  executed  at  a low  cost  and 
repeated  if  desired,  so  that  they  could  be  used 
by  others  than  the  very  rich.  The  “ Sea- 
Chase  " panel,  for  instance,  has  been  used  in 
the  gymnasium  of  the  High  School  at  Ipswich. 
The  portrait  relief  of  children  was  a commis- 
sion ; the  four  children  appear  twice,  in  order 
to  give  another  view  of  the  faces  and  to 
lengthen  the  relief. 


PREMISES,  BROMLEY. 

The  shop  and  bank  have  been  built  from  my 
drawings  and  instructions.  The  base  of  the 
building  is  of  grey  unpolished  granite  ; the 
bank  windows  are  of  gun  metal,  the  walls  of 
red  brick,  with  red  tile  roofs. 

The  upper  part  of  the  bay  windows  is  covered 
with  cast  lead  with  a cast  pattern  painted  and 
gilded.  The  gutters  ar?  also  of  g^st  lead,  with 


patterns.  The  shop  front  is  of  teak,  as  are 
also  the  doors  of  the  bank. 

The  work  generally  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  F.  P.  Duthoit,  of  Bromley.  The  cast  lead- 
work  and  gun  metal  sashes,  as  also  the  lead 
glazing,  were  done  by  Messrs.  Wenham  & 
Waters  ; the  electric  work  by  Messrs.  Price  & 
Corneille,  and  Messrs.  Bishop  & Co.,  of 
Croydon  ; the  gates  by  Messrs.  Elsley  & Co. ; 
the  heating  apparatus,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Longden 
& Co. ; the  strong-room  work  by  Messrs.  Chubb  ; 
and  the  fittings  by  Messrs.  Sage  & C0.1 

I am  only  responsible  for  the  sketch  of  the 
“ Bell  Hotel,”  adjoining,  as  shown  by  the 
drawing  you  publish  ; Mr.  Saunders  (Messrs. 
Reid  & Co.'s  architect)  kindly  allowing  me  to 
collaborate  with  him  to  this  extent.  The 
building  of  the  “ Bell  ” was  carried  out  entirely 
by  him,  and  as  built  shows  many  features 
which  are  absent  from  the  original  sketch  and 
to  which  I can  lay  no  claim. 

Ernest  Newton. 


INTERIOR  OF  ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH, 
MANSFIELD. 

This  drawing  of  the  interior  of  a church,  of 
which  Mr.  Temple  Moore  is  the  architect,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year,  and 
was  commented  on  in  our  notice  of  the 
Academy  drawings  at  the  time. 

Owing  to  the  architect  being  out  of  town, 
we  are  unable  to  give  any  detailed  information 
about  the  building,  and  must  leave  the  drawing 
to  speak  for  itself. 


DESIGN  FOR  A GATEWAY  TOWER. 

This  is  a Royal  Academy  School  design. 
The  subject  was  set  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A., 
and  the  design  here  published,  by  Mr.  G.  J.  J. 
Lacy,  gained  the  25/.  premium  in  the  Upper 
School  of  the  R.A.  Mr.  Jackson’s  instructions 
were  that  the  gateway  was  to  be  groined,  and 
place  to  be  found  for  a statue  above  the 
entrance.  The  upper  part  was  to  contain  a 
living  room,  well  lighted.  On  each  side  of  the 
tower  was  to  be  a lower  building,  24  ft.  from 
ground  to  wall  plate,  with  two  stories  of  rooms 
and  an  attic  ; all  to  harmonise  in  style.  The 
height  of  the  tower  not  to  exceed  70  ft. 


PROPOSED  CHURCH  OF  ST.  COLUMB 
LANCASTER  ROAD,  W. 

St.  Columb's,  Lancaster-read,  has  been 
planned  to  accommodate  a congregation 
entirely  in  the  nave,  with  a processional  aisle 
encompassing  the  whole  church  ; a distinct 
baptistry  being  provided  on  one  side.  The 
choir  and  sanctuary  are  shown  to  be  unusually 
large.  On  either  side  are  low  galleries  for  the 
organ  and  orchestra.  The  vestry  and  choir 
school  are  beneath  the  sanctuary. 

The  treatment  is  simple  and  broad,  of 
brick,  stone,  and  plaster  ; the  barrel  roof  having 
iron  principals.  Internally  the  lower  part  of 
this  is  to  have  modelled  plaster  decorations, 
coloured.  Externally  the  treatment  is  in 
brick. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  A.  Pite.  The 
drawing  of  the  interior  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  1897. 


COMPETITIONS. 

School,  Bala,  Merioneth.— In  the  open 
competition  for  designs  for  the  New  County 
Intermediate  School  at  Bala,  the  pte.iis 
submitted  by  Mr.  H.  Teather,  of  Shrewsbury, 
have  been  placed  first  by  the  assessor,  and  he 
has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work. 

School,  Wrexham.— At  a recent  meeting  ol 
the  managers  of  the  County  school,  the  Clerk 
(Mr.  W.  R.  Evans)  reported  that  seventeen  sets 
of  drawings  had  been  received  in  the  competi- 
tion for  a new  school  building,  and  the  assessor 
had  made  his  awards  as  follows  : — First, 
“ Light  ” (Mr.  John  Henry  Phillips,  Cardiff)  ; 
second,  “ Kelt  ” (Mr.  H.  Teather,  Snrewsbury)  ; 
honourable  mention,  “Intermediate”  (Messrs. 
Wilson  & Moxham,  Swansea) ; “Inigo  Jones” 
(Mr.  Frank  Beilis,  Bagnor).  The  first  design 
would,  in  his  opinion,  cost  10,179^1  the  second 
10.215/.,  the  third  11,668/.,  and  the  fourth 
15,070/. 

Fever  Hospital,  Ardrossan. — We  have 
received  a letter  from  a competitor  complain- 
ing that  the  plans  in  this  competition  have 
been  lodged  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  nothing 
has  been  heard  of  the  decision  yet. 

Public  Offices  and  Depot,  Yardley— In 
the  limited  competition  for  the  new  public  offices 
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depot,  fire-station,  and  mortuary  to  be  erected 

in  Stratford-road,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham,  the 
assessor,  Mr.  W.  Martin,  has  awarded  the  first 
premium  to  Mr.  A.  Harrison,  88,  Colmore-row, 
Birmingham,  the  second  and  third  premiums 
being  equally  divided  between  Mr.  T.  R. 
Nichols,  59  and  61,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham 
and  Messrs.  Ingall  & Son,  3,  Temple-row,  Bir- 
mingham. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday,  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee brought  up  the  following  list  of  appli- 
cations under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
Those  applications  to  which  consent  has  been 
given  are  granted  on  certain  conditions* 

Dwelling  House  and  Shop  at  less  than  the 

prescribed  distance. 

(d)  That  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of 
hebruary  15,  1S98,  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
Mr.  W.  Stewart  on  behalf  of  Mr.  C.  Craze  be 
rescinded,  (b)  That  consent  be  not  given  to  the 
erection  of  a dwelling-house,  with  shop,  on  the 
north  side  of  Watney-passage,  at  the  rear  of  No.  52, 
Watney-street,  the  ground  story  portion  of  the 
building  to  abut  also  upon  Winterton-street,  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
street.. — Agreed. 

Lines  of  Frontage. 

Hockney,  North,  f — Stabling  to  abut  upon  the  east 
side  of  Upper  Clapton-road  and  the  west  side  of 
Cassimer-terrace,  Hackney  (Mr.  R.  L.  Adamson  for 
the  North  Metropolitan  Tramwavs  Company)  — 
Consent.  J ' 

Clapham.  That  the  application  of  Messrs.  Lee  & 
Pa>?  °,“  behalf  of  ?ir  J’  P-  Dickson-Poynder,  Bart., 
M.P.,  for  an  extension  of  the  periods  within  which 
the  erection  of  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Po\n- 
ders-road,  Clapham  Park,  Clapham,  on  part  of  the 
grounds  of  Bygrove  House,  was  required  to  be 
commenced  and  completed,  be  granted,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  houses  referred  to  be  commenced 
within  two  years  and  a half  and  completed  within 
three  years  and  a half  from  July  26,  1897. — Agreed. 

Deptford.— Two  one-story  shops  on  part  of  the 
forecourt  of  No.  133,  High-street,  Deptford  (Mr.  J. 
Webster  for  Mr.  A.  B.  Luck).— Consent. 

Dulwich.— Four  one-storv  shops  on  the  western 
side  of  Dog-kennel  Hill,  East  Dulwich,  adjoining 
East  Dulwich  .railway  station  (Messrs.  Barlow  & 
Roberts). — Consent. 

Holborn.— A porch  at  the  entrance  to  the  Italian 
Hospital,  on  the  south  side  of  Queen-square,  Blooms- 
bury (Mr.  T.  W.  Cutler  for  Comandatore  T.  Ortelli) 
Consent.  J ' 

Kensington,  North. — An  iron  and  glass  porch  in 
front  of  No.  79,  Ladbroke- grove,  Notting  Hill 
(Messrs.  Traies  & Son,  Limited,  for  Mr.  I.  Ward)  — 
Consent.  ' 

Clapham.  That  the  consent  of  the  Council, 
granted  November  r,  1898,  to  the  construction  and 
erection  of  a wood  and  glass  porch  in  front  of 
“Westview,"  Thurleigh-road,  Balham  (Mr.  E.  U. 
Story)  be  not  modified  by  the  omission  of  the  words 
“ that  the  whole  of  the  woodwork  of  the  porch  be 
executed  in  oak,  teak,  or  other  hard  wood  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  District  Surveyor  ” in  the  afore- 
said consent. — Agreed. 

Hackney,  South.— A carriage-shed  erected  in  a yard 
at  the  rear  of  No.  127,  Victoria  Park-road,  and  a'but- 
ting  on  St.  Thomas’s-road  (Messrs.  Mealcin  & Archer 
for  Mr.  B.  Applestone).— Refused. 

Lewisham.— A house  on  the  south  side  of  Lady- 
well-road,  at  the  corner  of  Phoebeth-street,  Lewis- 
ham (Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman  for  Messrs.  R.  & F.  Slater) 

— Refused.  r 

Marylebone,  W<sl.f — A one-story  addition  to  the 
bath-room  of  No.  27,  Grove-road,  St.  Marylebone 
(Ves^yy  of  St.  Marylebone). — Refused. 

Marylebone,  West  f — An  iron  and  glass  covered 
way  at  the  entrance  to  the  West  London  Theatre 
Church-street,  Marylebone  (Mr.  W.  Hancock  for  Mr 
W.  Bailey). — Refused. 

Strand.— Two  three-story  oriel  windows  in  front 
of  Nos.  31  and  32,  Haymarket,  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  (Mr.  J.  Scott  for  Messrs.  J.  Brecknell  & 
Turner,  Limited). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Fulham.— A one-story  modelling- room  and  a 
block  of  water-closets,  in  the  girls'  and  infants'  play- 
ground of  the  schools  in  William-street,  at  the  corner 
of  Portland-street,  Fulham  (Mr.  T.  J,  Bailey  for  the 
School  Board  for  London).— Consent. 

I RoiferMW-A  grain-pit  erected  at  Trinity 
Wharf,  Rotherhithe-street,  at  less  than  the  pre- 
scribed distance  from  the  centre  of  the  road  (the 
British  Drying  Company,  Limited).— Consent. 

Lambeth,  North.— Workshops  on  the  cast  side  of 
Belvedere-road,  between  Vine-street  and  Belvedere- 
crescent  (Mr.  M.  L.  Saunders  for  Messrs.  [.  Smith 
s Co.). — Consent. 

‘S’’  £“f-That  Mr-  J-  Groom  be  informed 
hat  the  Council  is  not  prepared  to  accede  to  his 

* Names  of  applicants  are  given  in  brackets,  Buildinps 
.re  new  erections  unless  otherwise  stated.  £ 
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request  for  the  Council’s  consent  to  the  retention  of  | Saviour’s  Dock,  of  a warehouse  to  exceed  in  extent 
a new  building  in  course  of  erection  on  a site  250,000  but  not  450,000  cubic  feet,  and  to  be  used 
abutting  upon  Basterfield-street  (formerly  French  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade  of  a rice  merchant 
Alley)  and  New-street  (formerly  Back  Alley),  (Mr.  G.  W.  Thompson,  for  Messrs.  Carbutt  & Co.).— 
Golden-lane,  St.  Lukes,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  Refused. 


“ — m.  "luca,  ai  less  man  me  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  each  of  those  streets,— 
Agreed. 

Newington,  West. — A building  upon  the  site  of  Nos. 
224,  226,  and  228,  Tabard-street,  Newington  (Messrs. 
Dewrance  & Co.).— Refused. 

Line  of  Fronts  and  Width  of  Way. 

Cliclsea. — Building  on  the  south-west  side  of  Park 
Walk,  between  Chapel-street  and  Winterton-place, 
and  the  widening  of  that  place  and  a portion  of  Park 
Walk  (Mr.  C.  W.  Stephens  for  the  Metropolitan 
Industrial  Dwellings  Co.,  Limited). — Consent. 

Finsbury,  Central,— Rebuilding  of  the  “ Coach  and 
Horses  ” public-house,  No.  39,  St.  John’s-square, 
Clerkenwell,  with  projecting  angle  turrets,  &c.  (Mr, 
A.  Dixon  for  Whitbread  & Co.,  Limited).— 
Consent. 

Paddington,  South. — A bay  window  in  front  of 
No.  1,  Marlborough-gate,  Bays  water- road,  Padding- 
ton, at  the  corner  of  Elnis-mews  (Mr.  W.  W. 
Gwyther  for  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of 
England).— Consent. 

Dulwich.  — A house  with  bay  windows  on  the 
north  side  of  Piermont-road,  Peckham-rye,  to  Hank 
upon  a footpath  next  Peckham  Rye  Park  (Mr.  W. 
Stair  for  Mr.  C.  W.  Chessell).— Refused. 

Kensington,  North. — A building  on  the  site  of  No. 
91,  Ladbroke-road,  Kensington,  and  part  of  the 
grounds  belonging  to  that  house,  to  abut  upon 
Lansdowne-road  and  Boyne-terrace-mews  (Mr.  E. 
K.  Purchase). — Refused. 

Westminster .f — A one-story  addition  at  the  rear  of 
the  “ White  Horse  and  Bower  " public-house,  No.  86, 
Horseferry-road,  to  abut  upon  Monck-street  (Mr.  H. 
W.  Budd  for  the  New  Westminster  Brewery  Com- 
pany, Limited).— Refused. 

Line  of  Fronts  and  Temporary  Building. 
Hampstead.— That  Mr.  W.  Beatty  Kingston  be  in- 
formed that  the  Council  is  not  prepared  to  accede 
to  his  request  for  the  Council's  consent  to  a struc- 
ture unlawfully  set  up  beyond  the  general  line  of 
buildings  in  Boundary-road,  Hampstead,  and  with- 
out the  Council’s  licence  or  approval  as  required  by 

part  VII.  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1S04 

Agreed.  ” 

Width  of  Way  and  Temporary  Building. 
Whitechapel. — Three  temporary  wood  and  iron 
school  buildings,  with  water-closets  and  coal-shed, 
on  the  west  side  of  Vallance-road,  Whitechapel 
(Mr.  1 . J.  Bailey  for  the  School  Board  for  London). 
— Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Wandsworth.— That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  W. 
C.  Poole,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laving  out  of 
new  streets,  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  out  of 
Garratt-lane  and  Smallwood-road,  Lower  Tooting 
(for  Mr.  G.  F.  Darby).  That  the  names  Pevensey- 
road,  Fairlight-road,  Khartoum-road,  Rostella-road, 
and  Thurso-road  be  approved  for  the  new  streets  — 
Agreed. 

Woolwich. — T hat  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr  I O 
Cook,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  laying 
out  for  carriage  traffic  of  a new  street  to  lead  out  of 
the  south  side  of  Nightingale-place,  Woolwich 
Common,  and  the  widening  of  part  of  Nightingale- 
place  (for  Mr.  W.  Woodford).— Agreed. 

Stepney. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  J.  \V. 
Stevens,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  laying 
out,  for  foot  traffic  only,  of  new  streets  on  the  south 
side  of  Redman’s-road,  Mild  End  Old  Town  and 
the  widening  of  part  of  that  road  (for  Mr  H 
Hymans). — Agree^. 

Buildings  on  a Cleared  Area. 

Stepney,  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens  be  informed  that 
the  Council  cannot  consider  his  letter  of  October  19 
1898,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  H.  Hymans,  as  an  application 
for  a modification  or  relaxation  of  so  much  of  the 
provisions  of  Sections  40,  41,  and  43  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erec- 
tion ot  forty-six  three-story  workshops  and  two 
stables  on  the  site  of  Nos.  10  to  36  (even  numbers 
only)  inclusive,  Redman's-road,  Mile  End  Old  Town 
— Agreed. 

Artisans’  Dwellings  not  Abutting  upon  a 
Street. 

Bermondsey. — That  the  Council  do  make  an  order 
as  follows  :— Whereas  Messrs.  N.  Joseph,  Son,  & 
Smithem,  of  No.  45.  Finsbury-pavement,  London, 
on  November  15,  1898,  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  42  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894 
delivered  on  behalf  of  the  Guinness  Trust,  at  the 
County  Hall,  a plan  of  an  intended  dwelling-house, 
to  be  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working  class  and 
proposed  to  be  erected,  not  abutting  upon  a street 
on  a site  at  the  rear  of  houses  on  the  east  side  of 

Weston-street,  Bermondsey And  whereas  the 

Council  has  taken  the  said  plan,  application,,  and 
particulars  into  consideration  ; now  the  Council,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  powers  under  Section  42  of  the 
said  Act,  but  in  no  way  otherwise  than  under  such 
section,  does  by  this  order  sanction  the  said  plan  — 
Agreed. 

Cubical.  Extent. 

Rotherhithe.  The  erection  on  the  east  side  of  Shad 
J.  harpes,  IJorsplydown,  to  abqt  at  the  rear  on  St, 


Recommendations  marked  fare  contrary  to  the  views 
of  the  Local  Authority. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Romano-British  City  of  Silchester. 
By  Frederick  Davis,  F.S.A.  (W.  Andrews  & Co.) 

Sanitary  Engineering.  By  Colonel  E.  " 
Moore,  R.E.  (B.  T,  Batsford.) 
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Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

THE  DURHAM  GALILEE. 

Sir,— Antiquaries  and  historians  tell  me  that  my 
theory  as  to  the  Galilee  “ will  not  wash.”  The  legal 
expert  tells  me  it  is  impossible,  for  no  precedent  can 
be  found  (!)  in  any  historical  record  of  two  courts 
haying  been  held  in  the  same  building  ; negative 
evidence  with  a vengeance  ! 

Will  some  historian,  antiquary,  or  legal  expert, 
therefore,  undertake  to  produce  proper  evidence  to 
prove : — 

1.  That  the  recess  containing  now  the  altar  of 
“ Our  Lady  of  Pity  " was  the  work  of  any  one  but 
of  Bishop  Pudsey  ? 

2.  That  it  could  have  been  constructed  for  any 
purpose  other  than  for  his  throne  of  judicature,  for 
secular  as  well  as  for  ecclesiastical  causes — seeing 
that  the  back  represents  a mere  curtain  hanging, 
whilst  on  the  return  jambs  are  portraved  the  living 
symbols  of  his  two-fold  authority,  royal  and  episco- 
pal, on  either  side  ? 

3.  That  he  could  have  had  no  possible  valid  reason 
for  the  erection  of  such  a tribunal  under  the  excep- 
tional circumstances  of  his  position  ? 

4-  That  his  recorded  intentions  of  building  it  as  a 
lady  chapel  were  duly  carried  out  ? 

5.  That  the  miracle  which  is  recorded,  attesting 
to  his  intentions,  and  their  fulfilment,  really  took 
place,  and  was  not  invented  merely  as  a ruse  to 
justify  the  carrying  out  of  his  altered  scheme 
instead  of  a lady  chapel. 

6.  That— supposing  its  truth— the  miracle  really 
supports  his  case  ; although  there  be  nothing  to 
show  whether  the  spirits  were  embodied  or  disem- 
bodied ; and  why  evil  spirits  instead  of-angels  should 
have  been  employed  to  perform  so  excellent  a work 
in  indicating  a more  fitting  site  for  the  purpose? 

Until  these  questions  shall  have  been  satisfactorily 
set  at  rest,  I see  no  possible  reason  to  recede  one 
step  from  the  position  which  I have  taken  up  with 
respect  to  the  Galilee,  and  it  remains  as  a most 
remarkable  testimony  in  favour  of  architectural 
evidence  as  against  historical  tradition  and  even  so- 
called  contemporary  record. 

William  White,  F.S.A. 


THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE. 

— ■ your  “ Note  " on  this  subject,  wherein 

reference  is  made  to  the  possibility  of  burning 
anthracite  coal,  you  state  that  “ nearly  all  the 
grates  and  fireplaces  as  at  present  made  would  have 
to  be  removed  to  make  way  for  metal  capable  of 
withstanding  the  great  heat  produced  by  anthracite.” 
Will  you  permit  us  in  fairness  to  this  imperfectly 
understood  and  much  misrepresented  fuel  to  inform 
you  that,  although  we  have  supplied  anthracite  coal 
to  a great  many  consumers  in  London  who  burn  it 
in  all  sorts  of  stoves  and  grates,  we  have  never  yet 
had  a complaint  of  any  extra  damage  caused  by  its 
use  ? We  shall  be  happy  to  show  any  representative 
of  yours  grates  and  stoves  in  which  anthracite  coal 
has  been  burnt  for  years,  and  a public  example  can 
Ti  y *‘me  b®  seen  'n  the  waiting-rooms  at 
Paddington  Station,  where  anthracite  has  been 
exclusively  used  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

London  Warming  and  Ventilating 
Company,  Limited. 


New  Pulpit,  St.  Peter's  Church,  Plymouth. 

-On  the  23rd  ult.  the  memorial  pulpit,  erected  as  a 
testimonial  to  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  George  Rundle 
Prynne,  M.A.,  who  has  now  been  the  head  of 
St.  Peter’s  Parish,  Plymouth,  for  over  fifty 
years,  was  dedicated.  The  architect,  alike  for  the 
new  church  and  the  pulpit  just  dedicated,  is  Mr 
George  H.  Fellowes-Prynne,  the  President  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  who  is  the  son  of  the 
vicar.  The  new  pulpit  has  been  built  up  against 
one  of  the  piers  that  support  the  north  arcade. 
The  metal  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Singer  & Sons,  of  Frome,  whilst  the  stone  and 
marble  portion  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Harry 
Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter.  J 

New  Clock,  Wilshamstead.— A large  clock  has 
been  erected  in  the  church  at  Wilshamstead  by 
Messrs.  John  Smith  & Sons,  of  Derby.  It  has  a 
5 ft.  dial  facing  eastwards,  anrj  strikes  the  hours. 
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Cbe  Student’s  Column. 

SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— XXII. 

HEAT  : PRELIMINARY. 

HAT  part  of  the  science  of  heat  relating 
to  the  practical  warming  of  buildings 
has  formed  the  subject  of  a previous 
series  of  articles  in  this  column  ; but  there  are 
many  other  aspects  of  this  branch  of  physics 
remaining  to  be  described.  The  term  “ heat-’ 
in  a physical  sense  comprises  not  only  the 
phenomena  incident  upon  the  production  of 
the  sensation  of  warmth  and  cold,  but  the 
method  of  action  and  effects  generally  of 
variations  in  temperature  in  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous  bodies. 

As  is  usual  with  many  fundamental  problems 
in  physics,  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  deciding  the  actual  nature  of  heat,  which 
clearly  shows  how  little,  as  yet,  the  subject  is 
understood.  Two  theories  as  to  the  cause  of 
heat  have  been  suggested,  the  theory  of  “ emis- 
sion " and  the  theory  of  “ undulation.”  These 
as  explained  in  Ganot  (p.  278)  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows  : — On  the  emission  theory 
heat  is  caused  by  a subtle  imponderable  fluid, 
which  surrounds  the  molecules  of  bodies,  and 
which  can  pass  from  one  body  to  another. 
These  “heat  atmospheres,”  which  thus  sur- 
round the  molecules,  exert  a repelling  influence 
on  each  other,  in  consequence  of  which  heat 
acts  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  cohesion. 
The  entrance  of  this  substance  into  our  bodies 
produces  the  sensation  of  warmth,  its  egress 
the  sensation  of  cold.  On  the  second  (undula- 
tion) hypothesis  the  heat  of  a body  is  caused 
by  an  extremely  rapid  oscillating  or  vibratory 
motion  of  its  molecules  ; and  the  hottest 
bodies  are  those  in  which  the  vibrations  have 
the  greatest  velocity,  and  the  greatest  ampli- 
tude. 

At  any  given  time  the  whole  of  the  molecules 
of  a body  possess  a sum  of  vis  viva,  which  is 
the  heat  they  contain.  To  increase  their  tem- 
perature is  to  increase  their  vis  viva  ; to  lower 
Iheir  temperature  is  to  decrease  that.  Hence, 
if  this  view  be  correct,  heat  is  not  a substance 
but  a condition  of  matter,  and  a condition 
which  can  be  transferred  from  one  body  to 
another.  When  a heated  body  is  placed  in 
contact  with  a cooler  one,  the  former  cedes 
more  molecular  motion  than  it  receives  ; but 
the  loss  of  the  former  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
gain  of  the  latter.  It  is  also  assumed,  says 
Ganot,  that  there  is  an  imponderable  elastic 
ether,  which  pervades  all  matter  and  infinite 
space.  A hot  body  sets  this  in  rapid  vibration, 
and  the  vibrations  of  this  ether  being  commu- 
nicated to  material  objects  set  them  in  more 
rapid  vibration  ; that  is,  increase  their  tempe- 
rature. The  vast  majority  of  authoritative 
physicists  adopt  the  theory  of  undulation. 

Expansion  by  Heat. 

The  term  “expansion  " here  covers  contrac- 
tion also.  All  bodies  expand  by  the  action  of 
heat.  In  experimenting  on  this  phenomenon, 
the  body  dealt  with  may  be  examined  as  to  its 
linear  expansion,  its  superficial  expansion,  or 
its  cubical  (volume)  expansion.  To  prove 
linear  expansion,  take  a metal  rod  and  fix  one 
end  of  it  to  an  upright  rigidly  implanted  on  a 
stand  ; near  the  other  end  fix  another  upright, 
but  do  not  attach  the  rod  to  it,  merely  allowing 
the  latter  to  rest  on  it  or  pass  it  through  a hole, 
so  that  the  end  of  the  rod  has  free  play.  Place 
any  convenient  object  against  that  end  of 
the  rod,  taking  care  to  note  its  exact  posi- 
tion on  the  stand.  Now  apply  heat  along 
the  centre  of  the  rod  and  watch  the  object 
placed  against  the  free  end.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  theobject  is  pushed  along  on  the  stand  as  the 
temperature  in  the  rod  rises  until  a certain 
limit  is  reached.  Then  let  the  temperature 
down  by  removing  the  heating  apparatus,  and 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  free  end  of  the  rod 
slowly  goes  back,  leaving  the  object  which 
stood  against  it  behind  on  the  stand.  In  other 
words,  the  pushing  away  of  the  object  denoted 
expansion  of  the  rod  by  heating,  and  its  shrink- 
age back  to  its  former  position  indicates  con- 
traction, whilst  the  distance  to  which  the 
object  has  been  pushed  will  give  a measure  of 
the  actual  expansion.  This  latter  is  commonly 
measured,  in  the  experiment,  by  placing  an 
index  against  the  free  end,  which  is  moved, 
according  to  the  amount  of  expansion,  round  a 
portion  of  a graduated  dial. 

Superficial  expansion  may  be  gauged  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner,  but  two  dimensions 
have  to  be  take#,,  and  the  metql  or  other  sub-  \ 


stance  experimented  with  ought  preferably  to 
be  of  a tubular  form.  Cubical  expansion  may 
be  demonstrated  by  what  is  known  as  Grave- 
sande’s  ring.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  a 
metal  ball  is  made  so  that  it  may  just  be  passed 
through  this  ring  ; but  if  the  ball  be  heated  it 
no  longer  does  so,  proving  volumetrical  ex- 
pansion ; and  various  apparatus  have  been  de- 
vised for  showing  the  expansion  of  liquids  and 
gases. 

Perhaps  the  most  practical  applications  of 
this  property  of  expansion,  from  an  architec- 
tural standpoint,  are  in  reference  to  materials 
of  construction.  A few  statistics  may  be  useful 
here.  Sudden  changes  in  temperature,  such, 
for  instance,  as  a variation  of  40  deg.  Fahr.  in 
twenty-four  hours,  do  much  mischief  in  such 
substances  as  stone,  causing  cracks  to  appear  in 
the  masonry,  and  solid  angles  and  edges  to 
break  off.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  per- 
manently tight  joints  even  with  the  strongest 
cements,  led  Colonel  Totten*  to  institute  a 
series  of  experiments  with  a view  to  ascertain 
the  actual  expansion  and  contraction  of  granite, 
sandstone,  and  marble  when  subjected  to  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  Upwards  of  thirty  experi- 
ments on  each  of  these  varieties  of  stone 
showed  the  rate  of  expansion  and  contraction 
per  inch — which  seemed  to  be  uniform  through- 
out the  range  of  temperature  employed — to  be 
for  granite  -000004825  in.  for  every  degree 
Fahrenheit  ; for  marble  -000005668  in.,  and 
for  sandstone  -000009532  in.  Supposing 
then,  two  coping  stones  each  five  feet 
long  be  laid  in  midsummer  at  a temperature  of 
96  deg.  Fahr.  In  winter  the  temperature  falls 
to  zero,  a change  of  96  deg.  If  the  stones  con- 
tract towards  their  centres,  the  whole  length 
of  stone  put  in  motion  will  be  5 ft.  In  the  case 
of  granite,  then,  the  shrinkage  amounts  to 
•027792  in.,  in  marble  -03264  in.,  and  in  sand- 
stone to  -054914  in.  This  shrinkage,  small  as 
it  seems,  gives  rise  to  cracks  at  the  joints, 
which  admit  the  passage  of  water  ; continual 
shrinkage  and  expansion  must  in  time  crumble 
the  cement  and  leave  the  joint  permanently 
open. 

Other  results  arrived  at  by  Adief  are,  for 
rate  of  expansion  of  -00000438  in.,  and  white 
marble  -00000613  in. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  effects  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction  in  the  Clifton  Suspension 
Bridge, J and  also  for  the  movement  occasioned 
by  wind  and  by  the  passage  of  heavy  loads 
across  the  bridge,  the  two  extremities  of  the 
roadway  are  furnished  with  jointed  ends  or 
flaps,  8 ft.  long,  which  give  freedom  of  motion 
both  vertically,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  bridge.  In  the  works  referred  to, 
some  interesting  results  of  investigation  of  the 
strains  produced  in  an  iron  arch  by  contraction 
or  expansion  of  the  metal  are  given. 

In  reference  to  expansion  in  metals  during 
the  manufacturing  process,  Professors  Bloxam 
and  Huntingdon  observe§  that,  by  hardening, 
steel  is  expanded  from  its  original  size  when 
cold,  the  expansion  being  greater  the  higher 
the  temperature  to  which  the  steel  has  been 
raised  and  the  more  quickly  the  cooling  is 
effected.  Notwithstanding  this,  a given  piece 
of  steel  may  be  smaller  after  it  has  been 
hardened  than  it  was  before.  This  apparent 
anomaly  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  In  pieces 
of  steel  above  a certain  size,  the  hardening 
does  not  extend  right  through  to  the  centre.  The 
surface,  when  it  is  suddenly  cooled,  contracts 
to  a certain  extent,  and  exerts  a considerable 
compressive  force  on  the  metal  in  the  interior, 
which,  as  it  slowly  cools,  is  forced  to  occupy  a 
smaller  volume  than  it  did  originally  ; whilst 
the  hardened  portion,  which  is  in  a state  of 
tension  owing  to  its  having  been  cooled 
suddenly,  occupies  a greater.  If,  then,  the 
contraction  of  the  interior  be  greater  than  the 
expansion  of  the  exterior,  the  piece  of  steel  as  a 
whole  will  be  smaller  after  hardening  than  it 
was  before,  and  vice  versd.  The  whole  ques- 
tion turns  on  the  relation  of  the  volume  of  the 
hardened  portion  to  that  which  has  been  only 
partially  hardened. 

Molten  cast-iron  expands  at  the  moment  of 
becoming  solid,  and  solidified  bismuth  occupies 
a larger  space  than  bismuth  in  the  liquid  state. 

The  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  is  the 
increase  of  the  unit  of  length  of  a body  when 
its  temperature  rises  from  zero  to  1 deg.  ; the 
coefficient  of  superficial  expansion  is  the  in- 


* Merrill,  “ Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration,’’  1897, 
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crease  of  the  surface  in  being  heated  from 
zero  to  1 deg.  ; and  the  coefficient  of  cubical 
expansion  is  the  increase  of  the  unit  of  volume 
under  the  same  circumstances.  These  co- 
efficients vary  with  different  bodies,  but  for  the 
same  body  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion 
is  three  times  that  of  the  linear  expansion.* 
The  practical  applications  of  the  expansion  of 
solids  are  very  numerous.  The  metal  tyres  of 
wheels  are  usually  put  on  by  heating  the  metal 
so  that  the  hoop  by  expansion  becomes 
larger  than  the  wooden  or  other  framework  of 
the  wheel.  Then,  on  placing  the  heated  hoop 
in  position  as  a tyre,  and  allowing  it  to  cool, 
contraction  of  the  metal  takes  place  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  firmly  grip  the  framework,  and  the 
tyre  is  completed.  Ganot  alludes  to  an  in- 
teresting case  of  a gallery  at  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  Paris,  the  walls  of 
which  had  begun  to  bulge  outwards.  Iron 
bars  were  passed  across  the  building  and 
screwed  into  plates  on  the  outside  of  the  walls. 
Each  alternate  bar  was  then  heated  by  me^'ns 
of  lamps,  and  when  the  bar  had  expanded  it 
was  screwed  up.  The  bars  being  then  allowed 
to  cool,  contracted,  and  in  so  doing  drew  the 
walls  together.  The  other  bars  were  then 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  And  many  other 
cases  could  be  cited. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  axel  Prior. — Mr.  Prior,  who  has  just  died  at 
Copenhagen,  was  one  of  the  largest  slate  merchants 
and  purveyors  of  building  materials  in  Denmark. 
He  commenced  business  in  1867,  and  by  his  own 
exertions  raised  his  business  to  the  position  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  Denmark.  Mr.  Prior’s  upright- 
ness of  character  as  well  as  his  business  abilities 
gained  him  the  general  respect  and  esteem  of  those 
who  had  dealings  with  him.  His  son  and  his 
partner  Mr.  Allan  Petersen  succeed  him  in  the 
business. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church  Extension,  St.  John’s,  Felixstowe. 
— The  present  accommodation  of  St.  John's,  Felix- 
stowe, having  been  found  to  be  inadequate  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  building  shall  be  enlarged. 
When  the  extension  work  is  complete,  the  chancel 
will  be,  internally,  35  ft.  6 in.  long  by  25ft.  6 in. 
wide.  On  the  south  side  there  will  be  a morning 
chapel  30  ft.  6 in.  by  16  ft.  6 in.,  partly  divided  from 
the  chancel  by  an  arcade.  Two  vestries  for  the 
choir  and  clergv  are  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  and  will  be  divided  by  a movable  partition, 
so  that  the  two  rooms  may  be  thrown  into  one. 
The  organ  will  be  placed  over  the  choir  vestry,  and 
access  will  be  gained  to  it  by  a circular  iron  stair- 
case placed  in  the  north-west  corner.  The  hydraulic 
engine,  which  will  supply  wind  to  the  organ,  will  be 
placed  in  a small  chamber  below  the  choir  vestry. 
The  chancel  will  be  lighted  by  a three-light, 
mullioned  and  traceried  east  window,  and  by  two 
lancets  on  the  north  side.  Light  will  be  admitted 
to  the  morning  chapel  by  a three-light  window  at 
the  east  end,  and  single-light  windows  in  the  south 
side.  Provision  has  been  made  for  augmenting  and 
extending  the  existing  heating  apparatus,  and  the 
gas.  The  contractor  for  the  work  is  Mr.  Fred 
Thurman,  of  Felixstowe,  and  the  architects  (who 
also  built  the  nave  and  aisles)  are  Sir  Arthur  Blom- 
field,  A.R.A.,  & Sons. 

Church  Extension,  Stirchley,  King's  Norton. 
—The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  Stirchley,  has  just  been  laid.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  W.  Hale,  Birmingham,  and  the  builder 
is  Mr.  T.  Smith. 

Lodge,  Sc.,  Fechney  School,  Perth.— The 
Directors  of  Fechney  Industrial  School  are  erecting 
a new  entrance  gateway  and  lodge  at  this  school  in 
the  Glasgow-road.  These  occupy  the  site  0?  the 
old  entrance  and  the  Toll  House.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  David  Smart,  Perth.  The  contractors 
are : — Mason  work,  A.  Beveridge ; joiner,  D. 
Crichton ; slater,  J.  Buchan  ; plumber.  Frew  & 
Sons  ; and  plasterer,  John  Peebles — all  of  Perth. 

School  for  Blind  Children,  Wavertree, 
Liverpool. — A new  school  for  blind  children  has 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  Wavertree  Hall.  The 
building  affords  accommodation  for  about  ninety 
children.  The  principal  entrance  is  approached 
from  Church-road,  and  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
main  block,  which  is  set  back  about  150  ft.  from  the 
road.  On  either  side  of  the  principal  entrance  are 
placed  a waiting-room  and  committee-room, 
matron’s  sitting-room,  master’s  office,  and  officer’s 
dining-room,  and  behind  these  a range  of  five  class- 
rooms, each  entered  from  a central  corridor  which 
runs  from  end  to  end  of  the  building.  These  class- 
rooms are  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the 
corridor  by  glazed  screens.  The  boys'  and  girls’ 
staircases,  which  are  90  ft.  apart,  are  placed  at  either 
end  of  the  central  corridor,  and  beyond  the  hoys' 
staircase  lis  the  approach  to  the  gymnasium,  which 
is  situated  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
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rnam  block,  in  front  of  which  it  projects. 
I Is  dimensions  are  40  ft.  by  25  ft.  The  walls 
are  faced  internally  with  buff  and  light  red 
bricks  above  a glazed  brick  dado.  The  projection 
formed  by  the  gymnasium  is  balanced  by  a project- 
mg  wing  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  building, 
cons'sting  of  a miniature  hospital.  The  dining-  hall, 
47  ft.  6 in.  by  18  ft.  6 in.,  is  placed  in  a wing  pro 
jecting  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the  main 
Diock,  and  communicates  through  a serving-room 
with  the  kitchen  department.  The  first  floor  is 
occupied  by  children’s  dormitories,  baths,  ward- 
robe-rooms, and  bed-rooms  for  the  matron,  officers, 
and  servants.  : The  basement  floor  extends  under 
nearly  the  whole  building.  There  are  also  wide 
^ts/de  the  main  walls,  and  on  this  floor 


are  constructed  large  day-rooms  for  boys  and  girls 
a large  work-room  57  ft.  by  18  ft.  6 in.  for  the 
children  s instruction  in  industrial  work,  and  a 
Kindergarten-room.  There  is  a double  lift  between 
the  basement,  ground,  and  first  floors,  and  telephone 
communications  between  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  matron  and  staff.  The  build- 
ing was  designed  by  Messrs.  H.  & A.  P.  Fry,  and  the 
Work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Morrison  & Sons, 
"gf  Wavertee. 

Wesleyan  Chapel.  Cardiff.— On  the  23rd 
a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  opened  at  Albany- 
r?ad,  Cardiff.  The  block  of  buildings  consists  of  the 
chapel  proper,  vestries,  parlours,  class-rooms,  &c., 
which,  although  spreading  over  a considerable 
amount  of  ground,  are  connected  and  tied  together 
by  the  tower,  which  rises  to  a height  of  about  100  ft. 
i he  principal  entrance  is  through  a lobby  in  the 
lower,  and  gives  access,  in  addition  to  the  chapel, 
to  a parlour  and  class-room  and  vestry  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  parlour  and  other  class-rooms  on 
the  floors  above.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
chapel  is  nave,  transepts,  and  side  aisles,  with  a 
choir,  organ  chamber,  and  galleries.  The  building 
has  been  constructed  with  Newbridge  stone  facings, 
and  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  cost  of  the  buildings 
is  6,800/.,  and  there  is  sitting  accommodation  in  the 
church  for  936  persons.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  E.  Turner  & Sons,  of  Cardiff,  and  the 
architects  Messrs.  J.  I5.  Jones,  Richards,  & Budgen. 

Ebenezer  New  Schools.  Newcastle,  staf. 


New  Schools,  Newcastle,  Staf 
FORDSHIRE.— On  the  17th  ult.  the  new  Sunday 
schools  attached  to  the  Ebenezer  Church  of  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion,  Newcastle,  were  opened 
The  building  consists  of  two  floors,  the  lower  com- 
prising five  class-rooms  for  girls  and  seven  for  boys, 
with  offices,  staircases,  &c.,  and  on  the  upper  floor 
is  a room  which  is  intended  for  two  additional 
class-rooms  for  girls,  this  being  40  ft.  by  20  ft  with 
a smaller  room  16  ft.  by  17  ft.,  which  can  be  con- 
verted into  a retiring  room.  There  is  also  an 
assembly  room  measuring  60  ft.  by  35  ft.  6 in.,  with 
rostrum.  The  girls’  school  is  entirely  new,  and 
the  old  lecture  hall  has  been  converted  into  the 
boys’  school  of  seven  class-rooms  and  assembly 
room  upstairs.  The  entrance  is  from  Merriall- 
street,  with  a back  entrance  from  Shoreditch.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  according  to  the  plans 
of  Mr.  John  Lewis,  larchitect,  Newcastle,  by  Mr. 
Bagnall,  contractor,  Fenton. 

Sunday  Schools,  Coventry.— The  foundation- 
stones  have  just  been  laid  of  new  Sunday  school 
buildings  in  Vine-street.  The  work  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  C.  Haywood,  jun.,  who  is  carrying  out  the 
plans  of  Messrs.  Steane,  the  architects.  The  total 
cost  of  the  buildings  is  estimated  to  be  1,500/. 

Board  School,  Salford. — The  memorial-stone 
of  the  school  that  is  in  course  of  erection  by  the 
Salford  School  Board  in  Langworthy-road,  Pendle- 
ton, was  laid  on  the  18th  ult.  The  school  will  con- 
tain three  departments,  accommodating  respectively 
376  boys,  376  girls,  and  442  infants,  making  a 
total  of  1,194.  The  boys'  and  girls’  departments 
will  each  contain  a schoolroom  and  four  class- 
rooms divided  by  movable  partitions,  together 
with  the  necessary  cloak-rooms  and  rooms  for 
teachers.  The  infants’  school  is  being  built  on 
the  central  hall  system,  a large  assembly  hall 
being  provided  into  which  seven  class-rooms  open, 
[each  accommodating  from  fifty  to  sixty  children. 
fSpeci.nl  provision  is  being  made  for  instruction  in 
| cookery  and  laundry  work  for  girls,  and  in  manual 
[instruction  for  boys.  A caretaker’s  house  is  also 
being  erected  at  one  corner  of  the  site.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Potts,  Son,  & Hennings,  of  Man- 
chester. The  contract  for  the  main  building  is 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Storrs,  Sons,  & Co., 
Limited,  Stalybridge  ; the  iron  and  steel  work  bv 
Messrs.  Dunkerley  & Co.,  Manchester ; and  the 
concreting  and  asphalting  by  Messrs.  Davies  & Co., 
Manchester. 

Intermediate  School,  Brynmawr,  Monmouth- 
shire.— The  new  county  intermediate  school  for 
Brynmawr  was  opened  on  the  23rd  ult.  Accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  100  scholars.  The  total  cost 
the  building  is  1,883/.,  and  the  work  has  been 
rarried  out  from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Phillips,  of  Cardiff,  and  F.  Baldwin,  of  Brecon,  by 
Mr.  John  Jsnkins,  of  Brynmawr. 

I School,  Gwaelodygarth,  Glamorganshire.— 
ft  new  school  has  just  been  opened  at  Gwaelody- 
prth  for  the  Pentyrch  School  Board.  The  new 
building  will  be  used  as  a mixed  department,  accom- 
hodation  having  been  provided  for  214  children. 
■Ir.  Bruce  Vaughan,  Cardiff,  was  the  architect,  and 
ihe  contractors  were  Messrs.  G.  & J.  Higgon,  of 
pwaelodygarth.  The  schools  are  divided  into  five 


class-rooms.  The  two  large  rooms  are  divided  by  a 
glazed  movable  screen,  which  will  admit  when  thi 
rooms  are  open  of  floor-space  for  1 50  people. 

School  Accommodation,  Aldeby,  Suffolk.  .. 
new  schoolroom  has  been  erected  in  the  parish  of 
Aldeby.  It  is  45  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide.  Mr.  Pells, 
of  Beccles,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Beccles, 
is  the  builder. 

Sunday  Schools,  Sheffield.— On  the  21st  ult. 
the  new  schools  in  Rockingham-street,  Sheffield, 
which  are  attached  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Chapel,  were  opened.  In  the  centre  of  the  main 
front  to  Rockingham-street  is  the  principal  entrance. 
Right  and  left  of  the  building  are  the  entrances  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  a fourth  entrance  is  provided 
from  Rockingham-lane.  On  the  lower  ground  floor, 
which  is  four  steps  below  1 Rockingham-street, 
provided  entrance  hall  (prepared  for  use  as. 
gymnasium),  and  infants’ school  and  class-rooms,  laid 
with  wood  block  flooring.  On  this  floor  also  are  the 
heating-vault,  stores,  and  a kitchen.  From  the 
entrance  hall  a staircase  leads  up  to  the  main  floor, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  lecture 
hall,  50  ft.  square.  This  hall  is  lighted  by  ten 
windows.  The  ceiling,  which  is  16  ft.  high,  is 
divided  into  twelve  bays,  panelled  and  moulded  in 
pitch  pine.  At  the  other  end  of  the  hall  is  a rostrum. 
Above  the  lecture  hall  is  the  mixed  school  for  boys 
and  girls,  having  the  same  floor  area  as  the  lecture 
hall,  and  is  20  ft.  high  at  the  sides  and  30  ft.  high  in 
the  centre.  It  is  flanked  by  sixteen  class-rooms  in 
two  stories,  the  lower  ones  being  divided  by  sliding 
partitions.  In  addition  to  the  rooms  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  two  large  class-rooms  opening  off 
the  main  staircase,  also  lavatories,  &c.  The  whole 
of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Herbert  W. 
Lockwood,  architect,  Sheffield.  The  total  cost  of 
the  scheme  is  about  4,600/. 

School,  Cannock,  Staffordshire.— At  the  last 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Cannock  School  Board, 
plans  for  the  enlargement  of  Walsall-road  Boys’ 
School  were  presented  by  Messrs.  Bailey  '& 
McConnell,  architects,  of  Walsall.  The  Board 
approved  them,  and  the  architects  were  instructed 
to  prepare  the  necessary  plans  and  specifications 
and  submit  them  to  the  Education  Department  for 
approval. 

School,  Clacton-on-Sea. — At  a meeting  of  the 
church  and  congregation  worshipping  at  Christ 
Church,  Clacton-on-Sea  (Union-Congregationalist 
and  Baptist),  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Baker,  of  the 
firm  of  Baker  & May,  architects  and  surveyors,  of 
Colchester  and  Clacton-on-Sea,  were  adop’ted  for 
the  extension  of  the  church  new  school,  including 
organ  with  class-rooms,  &c.,  the  estimated  cost  bein-> 
2,500/. 

Nurses’  Home,  Sunderland.— On  the  19th  ult. 
e new  Nurses’  Home  attached  to  the  Sunderland 
Infirmary  buildings  was  opened.  The  new  home 
has  been  constructed  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
the  building  in  Durham-road  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott, 
contractor,  from  plans  by  Messrs.  J.  Potts  & Son,  of 
Sunderland  and  Newcastle. 

Co-operative  Premises,  Coalville,  Leices- 
tershire.— New  Co-operative  Buildings  have  been 
erected  at  Coalville,  near  the  new  market,  to  serve 
as  stores  and  steam  bakery.  The  premises  have 
cost  about  3,000/.,  and  the  'work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  Moss,  of  Coalville,  the  architect 
being  Mr.  T.  Fosbrooke  (Keites  and  Fosbrooke, 
Leicester). 

Alhambra  Theatre,  Birmingham.— It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  at  the  top  of  Corporation-street, 
Birmingham,  a new  theatre  (Alhambra)  Iwith  suite 
of  shops,  arcade,  offices,  &c.  The  plans,  which  have 
been  passed  by  the  Improvements  Committee,  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  of  London. 

Corporation  Baths,  Hunslet,  Leeds.— The 
new  baths  in  Joseph-street,  Hunslet,  constitute  the 
fourth  set  of  baths  erected  by  the  Leeds  Corpora- 
tion. About  12,000/.  has  been  or  will  be  spent  upon 
the  Joseph-street  baths.  The  exterior  is  of  brick 
and  stone.  The  large  swimming-bath  is  75  ft.  by 
30  It.,  and  a diving  platform  and  the  usual  dressing- 
boxes  have  been  provided.  There  is  also  a gallery. 
The  first-class  swimming-bath  is  63  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and 
there  are  closed  dressing-boxes  on  either  side.  There 
are  also  fifteen  first  and  second  class  slipper  baths, 
and  five  vapour  baths.  The  buildings  were  designed 
by  Messrs.  Walter  Hanstock  & Son,  architects,  of 
Batley  and  Leeds,  and  the  various  contracts  have 
been  carried  out  by  Leeds  firms. 

Premises,  Belfast. — The  old  premises  of  the 
National  Bank,  at  the  High-street  end  of  Sugar 
House  Entry,  Belfast,  have  been  altered  for  Messrs. 
Crane  & Sons,  Limited,  piano  and  organ  manufac- 
turers. The  alterations  and  decorations  were  carried 
out  by  local  contractors,  under  the  supervision  of 
Messrs.  Young  & Mackenzie,  architects,  Belfast. 

Richmond  Workhouse  : Proposed  Exten- 
sions.—It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  Richmond 
workhouse  buildings,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 

E.  J.  Partridge. 

New  Premises,  Trafford  Park.— Messrs.  W.  T. 
Glover  & Co.,  electric  cable  manufacturers,  have 
commenced  the  erection  of  new  workshops  and 
offices,  covering  two  acres  of  land,  in  Trafford 
Park,  near  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  Mr.  Nuttall 
is  the  contractor  for  the  foundations,  and  Messrs. 
Southern  & Sons  the  builders  for  the  superstruc- 
ture. The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Heathcote,  Man- 
chester. 


Village  Hall,  Onchan,  Isle  of  Man. — The 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  Lord 
Henniker,  recently  opened  a new  village  hall,  which 
has  been  erected"  in  the  village  of  Onchan,  near 
Douglas.  The  hall  has  been  built  by  Mr.  W. 
M‘Adam  from  designs  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Scott. 

Parish  - room,  Cuckfield,  Sussex.— A new 
parish-room  has  just  been  erected  at  Cuckfield.  The 
room  measures  about  40  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Hellicar,  of  London,  and  the  builder  Mr. 
S.  Knight,  of  Cuckfield. 

Fire  Brigade  Station,  Lewisham.— A fire 
brigade  station  is  being  erected  on  part  of  the  site 
of  old  Lewisham  House.  There  are  twelve  different 
sets  of  married  men’s  quarters,  to  accommodate  one 
engineer,  nine  firemen,  and  two  coachmen,  with  two 
spare  sets.  The  quarters  consist  of  kitchen,  bed- 
room, and  scullery,  the  engineer  having  an  extra 
room.  There  is  stabling  for  four  horses.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  under  Mr.  Thomas 
Blashill,  Architect  to  the  London  County  Council, 
Mr.  K.  Pearsall,  assistant  architect,  being  in  charge 
of  it.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Holloway  Bros., 
of  Battersea.  Mr.  Schneider  is  the  clerk  of  works. 
Proposed  Lodging-house,  Dunfermline.— It 
proposed  to  erect  a lodging-house  at  Dunfermline. 
A site  has  been  procured  at  the  corner  of  Chapel- 
street  and  Bruce-street.  The  building  will  accommo- 
date 141  people.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Maclennan, 
Dunfermline. 

The  “Coronet”  Theatre,  Notting  Hill. — 
The  “ Coronet  " Theatre,  Notting  Hill,  an  illustra- 
tion and  a brief  description  of  which  appeared  in  our 
issue  of  January  15  last,  was  opened  on  Monday. 
Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Wallis  was  the  builder.  The  decorations 
and  furnishing  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Warings.  The  heating  contract  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Strode  & Co.,  and  the  electric  lighting  work 
was  by  Messrs.  Sax  Slatter  & Co. 

New  Wing,  Trades  Hall,  Dublin. — On  the 
24th  ult.  a new  wing  to  the  Trades  Hall  was  opened. 
The  addition  comprises  six  small  committee-rooms, 
three  large  committee-rooms,  and  a large  hall 
capable  of  accommodating  several  hundred  persons. 
The  structure  was  erected  by  Mr.  Goulding,  while 
the  architect  was  Mr.  Beardwood. 

Theatre,  Southampton.— The  new  Grand 
Theatre  at  Southampton  has  been  erected  at  a cost 
of  20,000 /.  The  entire  building  will  be  lighted  by 
electricity, Avilh  gas  as  an  alternative.  Mr.  W.  Hope, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  the  architect,  and  the 
builders  were  Messrs.  Jenkins  & Sons,  of  Southamp- 
ton. 

Isolation  Hospital,  Cockington,  Devon- 
shire.— Cockington  Isolation  Hospital  was  opened 
on  the  24th  ult.  The  main  building  is  one  story  in 
height,  and  on  the  first  floor  are  the  principal  wards, 
each  measuring  25  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  11  ft.  high. 
Four  beds  can  be  placed  in  each  ward,  and  a nurse’s 
room  between  has  glass  doors  communicating  with 
the  wards  separately.  The  nurses’  bedroom,  with 
bath-room  and  other  offices,  are  in  the  rear. 
Another  ward  for  special  or  private  cases  is  on  the 
ground  floor,  where  also  there  are  two  nurses’ 
rooms,  one  of  which  can  be  used  for  infectious  cases 
in  times  of  emergency.  Designed  by  Mr.  Rowell, 
of  Newton,  the  premises  have  been  built  of  local 
red  rock  by  Mr.  H.  Phare,  of  Cockington. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Leominster.  — A new 
cottage  hospital  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Leo- 
minster— the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  on 
the  24th  ult.  It  is  built  in  two  separate  blocks  of 
buildings  connected  by  a corridor ; the  hospital 
portion  and  the  wards  being  a distinct  building  at 
the  rear,  whilst  the  nurses’  house  faces  the  street. 

It  is  built  of  red  pressed  bricks  for  facings,  with 
terra-cotta  panels,  ornaments,  string  and  moulded 
courses,  and  bay  windows,  carried  up  to  the  roof, 
terminating  with  half-timbered  gables  of  oak,  which 
will  be  treated  and  rubbed  in  oil  to  preserve  the 
natural  colour  of  the  oak.  All  the  roofs  are  of  red 
Broseley  tiles  throughout.  The  walls  will  be 
plastered  with  “ Adamant,”  and  the  ceilings,  walls, 
and  floors  rendered  non-absorbent.  An  operating- 
room  is  included,  with  large  lantern-light,  for 
surgical  operations.  The  contract  has  been  let  to 
Mr.  John  Watkins,  builder,  of  Leominster,  who  is 
carrying  out  the  work  from  the  designs,  plans,  and 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Ernest  G. 
Davies,  of  Hereford. 

Additions  to  Hotel,  Bristol.  — The  new 
restaurant  in  connexion  with  the  Bank  Hotel  at  the 
top  of  Bridge-street,  Bristol,  is  now  completed.  In 
altering  a portion  of  the  premises  for  the  restaurant, 

Mr.  Mackay,  architect,  superintended  the  recon- 
struction, which  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Hayes. 

Exhibition  Buildings,  Glasgow.— Mr.  James 
Miller,  the  architect  of  the  International  Exhibition, 
is  preparing  a sketch  of  a covered  way  from  the 
bridge  across  the  Dumbarton-road  to  the  Industrial 
Section  and  the  Fine  Art  Galleries.  It  is  to  be  made 
of  glass  and  iron,  with  space  for  the  display  of 
flowers,  and  the  corridor  is  to  be  not  less  than  35  ft. 
wide.  Mr.  Miller  suggests  that  if  the  older  portion 
of  the  Kelvingrove  Museum,  namely,  Kelvingrove 
House,  could  be  removed  a very  much  better  posi- 
tion would  be  obtained  for  the  concert  hall  on  its 
site,  which  would  enable  the  restaurants  attached 
to  the  concert  hall  to  be  placed  next  to  the  Kelvin, 
with  an  uninterrupted  view  over  the  park  to  the 
west.  Authority  is  to  be  asked  from  the  Town 
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Council  to  take  down  Kelvingrove  House,  possession 
to  be  given  to  the  Exhibition  authorities  from 
January  1,  1900.  Borings  having  been  made  in 
connexion  with  the  dome  and  towers,  a rock  founda- 
tion has  been  found  at  an  average  depth  of  17  ft. — 
Glasgow  Evening  JVcivs. 

Public  Institute,  Southwark. — On  Monday 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  opened  the  institute  which 
has  heen  erected  by  the  trustees  of  the  charities  of 
St.  Olave  and  St.  John,  at  the  junction  of  Tooley- 
street  and  Fair-street.  The  materials  used  are — 
blue  pennant  stone,  for  the  plinth  and  basement 
windows  ; red  brick  facings,  from  Mr.  Jas.  Brown, 
of  Braintree,  Essex  ; and  Monk's  Park  stone  for  the 
upper  windows,  cornices,  and  copings.  The  build- 
ing comprises  : — On  the  basement — A gymnasium, 
the  book-store  for  the  lending  library ; a club 
smoking  room  ; men's  cloak  room,  lavatory  ; and 
the  boiler  room  for  the  warming  apparatus.  On  the 
ground  floor. — The  principal  entrance  hall  in  Fair- 
street,  giving  access  to  the  billiard-room  and  private 
clubroom,  with  lavatory  attached  ; and  the  staircase 
ascending  to  the  hall.  A separate  entrance,  adjoin- 
ing the  above,  is  provided  from  Fair-street  to  the 
lending  library  ; and  from  the  open  way  on  the 
south-east  side,  the  caretaker’s  apartments,  the  stairs 
down  to  the  gymnasium,  and  the  exit  stairs 
from  the  hall  are  approached.  Iron  spiral  stairs 
from  the  lobby  next  the  billiard-room  and  lending 
library  respectively  give  access  to  the  smoking-room 
and  book  store  in  the  basement,  and  a tea  and  coffee 
bar  is  provided,  adjoining  the  billiard-room.  The 
upper  part  of  the  gymnasium  occupies  a part  of  the 
ground  floor  area.  Ascending  the  stairs  from  the 
entrance,  the  large  hall  is  reached  on  the  first  floor, 
the  whole  of  which,  fronting  on  to  Fair-street  and 
Artillery-lane,  is  occupied  by  it.  The  site  compels 
the  hall  to  assume  a wedge-shaped  form  on  plan, 
and  the  platform  or  small  stage  is  placed  at  the 
narrow  edge  ; a small  staircase  at  the  north-west 
angle  gives  access  to  a gallery  for  musicians  over  the 
main  staircase.  In  connexion  with  the  platform 
are  retiring-rooms  |for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  hall  is  the  door 
leading  to  the  exit  staircase  before  referred  to. 
The  caretaker's  apartments  consist  of  a kitchen  on 
the  ground  floor,  with  stores,  and  a passage  com- 
municating with  the  library,  and  two  floors  of 
living-rooms,  and  bedrooms,  &c.,  over  the  retir- 
ing - rooms,  and  are  contained  in  a separate 
wing  of  the  building  at  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  site.  The  lending  library  is  of  irregular 
shape,  and  contains  bookcases  and  wall-shelves 
capable  of  containing  between  8,000  and  9,000 
books.  The  book-store,  in  the  basement,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  library,  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing about  10,000  additional  volumes.  The  large 
hall,  on  the  first  floor,  is  about  7S  ft.  long  on  its 
central  axis,  with  a width  at  the  north-west  end  of 
about  55  ft.,  and  of  about  17  ft.  at  the  south-east  end 
at  the  back  of  the  platform  ; it  is  25  ft.  high  to  the 
ceiling,  and  will  seat  about  350  persons.  It  is 
intended  to  use  this  hall  as  a reading-room  in 
connexion  with  the  library  when  it  is  not  required 
for  meetings  or  entertainments.  The  floor  of  the 
hall  is  laid  with  wood  blocks  on  a fire-proof 
foundation,  composed  of  Stuart  & Co.'s  patent 
Granolithic  flooring  ; the  principal  and  exit 
staircases  are  also  formed  of  this  material. 
The  hall  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by  windows 
towards  Fair-street  and  Artillery-lane,  and  with 
sky-lights  on  the  south  side.  It  is  warmed  by  hot- 
water  pipes  on  the  low-pressure  system,  fitted  up 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  Baily  & Sons.  Fresh  air  is  also 
admitted  through  gratings  under  the  windows  into 
an  air-chamber  between  the  wall  and  dado  framing, 
and  the  air  so  admitted  is  also  warmed  by  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  which  are  placed  in  this  chamber. 
The  several  portions  of  the  building  to  be  used  by 
the  public  are  lighted  by  electric  light,  the  installa- 
tion and  fittings  having  been  executed  by  Mr.  W. 
Mackie.  A secondary  lighting  system  by  gas 
has  also  been  fitted  up  in  compliance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  London  County  Council.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Henry  Stock,  the  architect  to  the 
trustees  ; and  the  buildings  have  been  erected  by 
Mr.  William  Shepherd.  Mr.  Peacock  was  the  clerk 
of  the  works. 

Business  Premises,  Belfast. — New  premises 
for  Mr.  Rea  have  been  erected  in  Ann-street  by  Mr. 
W.  Kerr,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  S. 
Stevenson,  architect.  The  walls  have  been  finished 
with  glazed  tiles  by  Messrs.  Minton  & Hollins, 
through  Messrs.  W.  D.  Henderson  & Sons,  Belfast. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Crook  was  the  contractor  for  the  orna- 
mental ironwork. 

Canon-row,  Westminster.— Mr.  J.  Dixon  Butler, 
Surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan  Police,  has  been 
appointed  architect  for  the  new  police-station,  with 
an  extension  of  the  chief  offices  of  New  Scotland- 
yard  adjoining,  to  be  erected  in  Canon-row,  in  place 
of  the  station  in  King-street  now  being  demolished. 
For  that  purpose  will  be  taken  the  buildings  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 
That  structure,  distinguished  by  its  Ionic  portico 
and  circular  hall,  was  built  for  uses  of  the  Ordnance 
and  Transport  Office,  but  proving  too  small  for  that 
department,  it  was  then  assigned  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India.  The 
authorship  of  the  building  has  been  ascribed  to 
William  Atkinson  ; but  it  was  built  in  1S16,  from  the 
plans  and  designs  of  William  Pilkington.  Atkinson 
.designed  the  house  (the  oltj  officp  of  the  Master 


General  and  Board  of  Ordnance)  in  Pall  Mall  for 
Edward,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  son  of 
George  II.,  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
Henry,  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  house  then 
became  a subscription  club  house,  called  the  Albion 
Hotel,  being  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  more  modern 
meaning  of  the  word  “club,"  in  Pall  Mall;  it  is 
now  the  War  Office. 

Factory,  Bristol. — A new  clothing  factory  has 
been  erected  at  Staple  Hill  for  Messrs.  Wathen, 
Gardiner,  & Co.  The  premises  cover  an  acre 
of  ground,  the  main  building  measuring  210ft.  by 
150  ft.  The  whole  of  this  is  lighted  from  the  roof, 
which  is  supported  on  iron  columns,  with  light 
steel  trusses  and  framing.  The  whole  building  is 
warmed  by  hot  - water  apparatus,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Crispin  & Sons,  who  have  also  put  in  the 
stoves  for  the  pressing  department.  The  elevations 
generally  are  of  Pennant  stone,  with  Cattybrook 
brick  dressings  and  cornices,  the  central  block  being 
entirely  of  brick,  with  Broseley  tile  roof.  The 
general  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Cowlin  & Son,  and  the  sanitary  engineering  by  Mr. 

G.  Tuckey.  The  architects  for  the  whole  of  the 
works  were  Messrs.  La  Trobe  & Weston,  of  Bristol. 

Public  Conveniences,  Birmingham.— For  some 
months  past  the  contractor  has  been  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  underground  lavatories,  &c.,  in 
Bull  Ring  and  the  Old  Square.  The  one  in  the  Bull 
Ring  is  now  complete.  Two  large  apartments  have 
been  constructed  beneath  a paved  island  just  below 
the  Nelson  Statue.  The  island  is  pear-shaped,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  a slope  there  is  a transverse  step 
across  the  centre.  This  step  approximately  marks 
the  division  of  the  space  below,  the  one  nearest  to 
the  Nelson  Statue  being  for  women,  while  the 
lower  and  larger  section  is  for  men.  Entrance  to 
the  women's  lavatory  is  by  a semi-circular  staircase, 
protected  by  an  iron  railing.  There  are  eighteen 
steps  of  York  stone,  between  walls  of  white  glazed 
brick,  the  staircase  leading  to  an  open  space  16  It. 
long  by  4 ft.  wide,  paved  with  black  and  white 
tiles,  to  the  left  of  this  space  is  the  lavatory.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  open  space  are  six  closets, 
divided  from  one  another  by  slabs  of  dark  green 
marble,  reaching  to  a height  of  7 ft.  6 in.,  and 
having  doors  of  oiled  teak.  The  wall  spaces  are  of 
white  glazed  brick,  with  a wainscotting  of  red 
marble.  Light  is  derived  from  prismatic  pavement 
lights.  The  men's  department  is  entered  by  stairs 
from  each  of  the  two  lower  corners  of  the  island. 

It  contains  a number  of  radial  pattern  stalls  of 
white  glazed  porcelain  with  red  marble  jambs,  and 
granite  treads.  There  are  seven  closets,  and  the 
lavatory  and  dressing-room  is  an  enclosure  of  wood- 
work and  Muranese  glass.  The  walls,  fittings, 
and  paving  are  similar  to  those  in  the  women's 
department.  At  the  top  of  the  wall  dividing  the 
two  departments  is  a ventilating  fan  immediately 
beneath  the  central  lamp  upon  the  island,  the  pillar 
of  which  forms  a ventilating  shaft.  The  entire 
establishment  has  been  constructed  at  a cost  of 
2,000/.  by  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Lambeth,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Price,  the  City  Surveyor.— Birming- 
ham Post. 

Business  Premises.  Perth.— Under  an  Act  ot 
Parliament,  procured  about  five  years  ago,  the 
Police  Commissioners  of  Perth  got  authority  to 
make  a new  street  from  South-street  to  Mill-street 
in  line  with  Kinnoull-street  and  Scott-street.  One 
of  the  buildings  in  the  street  is  Brand’s-buildings, 
which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  South-street  and 
Scott-street,  and  is  a four-story  tenement  of  shops, 
offices,  and  dwelling-houses.  The  building  was 
designed  and  erected  under  the  personal  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  David  Smart,  architect,  Perth. 
The  contractors  were  : — Mason  work,  Robert  Brand 
& Son ; joiner  work,  Leith  & Lumsden  ; slater, 
James  Buchan  ; plumber,  James  MacLeish  ; 
plasterer,  John  Mackay— all  of  Perth. 
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SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Refuse  Destructor  for  Hartlepool. — On 
the  22nd  ult.  Mr.  W.  O.  E.  Meade  King.  C.E.,  an 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an 
inquiry  at  Hartlepool  in  reference  to  the  application 
of  the  Corporation  to  borrow  5-793 l- for  the  provision 
of  a refuse  destructor  and  depot  in  Clifton-street, 
Hartlepool.  A provisional  contract  has  been 
entered  into  with  Messrs.  Goddard.  Massey,  & 
Warren.  Mr.  Crummack  (Borough  Engineer)  and 
the  Town  Clerk,  having  given  evidence,  the  inquiry 
closed. 

DRAINAGE  AND  FORESHORE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
Grange,  Lancashire.— On  the  24th  ult.,  an  inquiry 
was  held  at  Grange-over-Sands,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Ducat, 
Local  Government  Board  inspector,  respecting  an 
application  by  the  Urban  Council  to  borrow  10,000/. 
to  cover  the  outlay  of  a supplementary  sewerage 
scheme  and  certain  enclosure  works.  Mr.  J.  H 
Ward,  Surveyor  to  the  Council,  who  had  prepared 
the  foreshore  improvement  plans,  and  Mr.  Spinks, 
C.E.,  of  Leeds,  who  had  designed  the  drainage 
scheme,  were  examined  in  reference  to  details. 


Appointment  of  Sanitary  Inspector.  The 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the 
appointment  of  Mr,  J.  W.  KJng  as  a sanitary  in#pec7 
tor  in  Chelsea, 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION . 

Stained  Window,  Westhoughton  Church.— 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London,  have  in  hand  a 
new  stained  window  which  is  intended  to  be  placed 
in  the  north  clearstory  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church, 
Westhoughton,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Vernon  Chadwick.  The  window  will  represent  the 
patron  saints  of  England  (St.  George),  Scotland 
(St.  Andrew),  and  Ireland  (St.  Patrick)  ; a quatrefoil 
in  the  upper  part  bearing  an  illustration  of  the  arms 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Organ  Case,  Essex  Church,  Kensington.— Sir 
John  T.  Brunner,  M.P.,  has  recently  presented  to 
this  church  a new  organ  case.  The  work  has  been 
designed  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century  screen 
work,  and  has  been  carried  out  in  oak  left  in  its 
natural  colour.  The  organ  is  placed  in  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  south  aisle  and  shows  on  two  sides  to 
the  church,  the  sides  being  divided  into  bays  with 
open  and  cusped  arcading  surmounted  with  a carved 
cornice.  This  forms  the  main  stage  of  the  organ 
case,  all  the  spaces  being  filled  in  with  burnished 
metal  speaking  pipes.  The  upper  portion  above  the 
cornice  is  arranged  into  gables  with  traceried  panels, 
and  corbelled  portions  carrying  a further  tier  of 
speaking  pipes  and  finishing  in  panelled  pinnacles 
and  crockets.  The  work  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
H.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  and  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  builder  of  the  organ,  Mr.  Alfred  Kirkland. 

Window,  St.  Barnabas,  Hove.— A window  at 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Barnabas, 
Hove,  has  just  been  filled  in  with  stained  glass. 
The  subject  is  that  of  the  Nativity.  The  work  was 
designed  and  executed  in  the  studios  of  Messrs.  A. 
Seward  & Co.,  of  Lancaster. 


FOREIGN. 

France.— M.  Blavette,  Government  architect, 
has  just  been  elected  architect  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum  in  place  of  M.  Dutert,  who  has 
been  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  bad  health. 
M.  Emile  Bertone,  who  is  now  inspector  of  the 
works  of  the  new  Opera  Comique,  has  been  elected 
inspector  of  the  new  Cour  des  Comptes,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  entrusted  to  M.  Moyaux. 
Lastly,  MM.  Courtois-Suffit  and  Monduit  have  been 
elected  architects  respectively  to  the  Institut  Agrc- 
nomique  and  to  the  MusceGuimet. — —A  society  call- 
ing itself  “ Societc  des  amis  de  la  Mddaille,"  and  having 
at  its  head  MM.  Jules  Claretie  and  Roger  Marx,  has 
just  been  formed  in  Paris  to  encourage  medal 

engraving. It  is  announced  that  a statue  of  Jules 

Ferry  is  shortly  to  be  erected  at  Tunis,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  Avenue  de  la  Marine  and  the  Palace 

and  Carthage  Boulevards. There  is  talk  of 

erecting  the  monument  in  honour  of  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  on  the  Place  Pert-ire,  and  of  giving 
the  name  of  the  great  artist  to  a street  newly 
opened  in  the  neighbourhood,  between  the  Rue 
Ampere'  and  the  Boulevard  Pereire. The  1 re- 

sident of  the  Republic  has  just  inaugurated  the  new 
Ecole  Supcrieure  de  Commerce  at  Pans.  This  large 
building  is  in  the  Avenue  de  la  Republique.  The 
successful  competitors  in  the  open  competition  were 
MM.  Joanny  Bernard  and  Emile  Robert.  A 
tunnel  five  kilometers  long  has  been  completed 
lately  ; it  goes  through  the  hills  of  Hautie,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  forest  of  St.  Germain.  It 
goes  from  Maurecourt  to  Triel,  and  is  intended  to 
convey  the  How  from  the  Paris  sewers  to  the 
fields  below  Triel.  This  work,  which  has  been 
rendered  very  difficult  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
has  been  most  successfully  accomplished  by  MM 
Bechmann  and  Launay,  Engineers  to  the  City  of 

Paris. The  death  of  M.  Georges  Landelle,  the 

painter,  is  announced.  He  was  a pupil  of  Cabanel, 
and  of  his  father.  Charles  Landelle.  He  died  at  the 
a*e  of  thirty-eight.  He  exhibited,  at  various  Salons 

from  1885  to  1895,  both  landscapes  and  figures. 

The  death  is  also  announced,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  of  M.  Auguste  Decaux,  civil  engineer,  who  for 
many  years  superintended  the  ateliers  for  dyeing 
the  Beauvais  and  Gobelins  tapestries. 

United  States. — In  Boston  a decided  stand  \s 
being  made  against  the  further  erection  of  what  are 
known  as  “ cheap  frame  buildings.”  According  to 
Architecture  ami  Building,  the  conditions  under 
which  a large  share  of  the  outlying  residential 
sections  of  the  city  were  built  up  favoured  this 
class  of  buildings.  The  result  has  been  a large 
growth  of  cheap  frame  buildings.  These  now  are 
becoming,  as  the  land  is  being  closely  built  up,  a 
menace  to  the  city  from  fire.  The  Metropolitan 
Park  Board  some  time  since  recognised  the  dangers 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  of  this  crowding  of 
small  dwellings  on  these  outlying  lands,  and  has 
been  putting  forth  efforts  to  reserve  playgrounds 
and  small  parks,  and  now  it  is  thought  to  be  time  to 
determine  that  at  least  a measure  of  safety  from  fire 
should  be  required  in  these  buildings. 

Canada.— More  than  usual  interest  attached  to 
the  eighth  meeting  of  the  Quebec  Association  of 
Architects  held  at  Montreal  early  last  month,  as  it 
was  the  occasion  of  the  complete  organisation  of 
the  Association  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Ouebec  Architects'  Act.  The  first  day  was  entirely 
devoted  to  the  reports  and  addresses  by  the  out- 
going and  incoming  presidents.  On  the  second  day 
visits  were  made  to  the  Architectural  Department 
of  McGill  University,  ably  presided  over  by  Professor 
S.  H.  Capper,  the  n$w  bqihjiog  of  Cheinistry  ana 
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Mining,  McGill  University,  &c.  The  attendance  at 

the  business  sessions  numbered  between  fifty  and 
sixty. 

Calcutta. — Mr.  A.  J.  Hughes.  Engineer  to  the 
Corporation,  has  drawn  up  a scheme  for  the  recon- 
struction of  Calcutta.  His  plan  is  based  on  the 
Bombay  Improvement  Act,  which  has  recently 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
it  aims  at  such  reforms  as  the  abolition  of  slums, 
construction  of  new  streets,  housing  of  the  working 
classes,  &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
' — Messrs.  Bedford  & Kitson,  architects,  have  re- 
moved their  offices  from  12  East  Parade  to  Greek- 
street-chambers,  Leeds. Mr.  F.  W.  Marks,  archi- 

tect, has  removed  from  31,  Great  James-street, 

Bedford-row,  to  3,  Staple  Inn,  W.C. Mr.  Herbert 

A.  Satchel!,  architect,  has  removed  from  3,  Verulam- 
buildings,  Gray's  Inn,  to  3,  Staple  Inn,  W.C. 

Street  Fountains  and  Cattle  Troughs.— 
The  Metropolitan  Drinking  Fountain  and  Cattle 
Trough  Association  have  closed  their  Works  Depart- 
ment, intending  to  place  the  care  of  the  fountains 
and  troughs  under  the  various  vestries.  Mr.  R.  D. 
Gibbs,  who  has  been  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
connected  with  the  Association  as  manager  of  their 
works  at  Clapham,  and  has  erected  for  the  Associa- 
tion more  than  r,ooo  fountains  and  troughs  in 
London  and  the  suburbs,  intends  still  to  pursue  this 
business,  and  no  doubt  his  practical  experience  in 
such  work  will  be  very  valuable.  The  character  of 
the  designs,  however,  ought  to  be  improved. 

Public  Improvements,  Falmouth.— Mr.  H.  P. 
Boulnois  held  an  inquiry  at  Falmouth  on  the  26th 
ult.  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
into  an  application  by  the  Corporation  for  power 
to  borrow  5,009/.  fur  street  improvements  and 
2,341/.  for  sewerage.  The  Town  Clerk  stated  that 
the  population  at  the  last  census  was  12,217.  The 
area  was  857  acres,  rateable  value  39,684/.,  out- 
standing loans  14,060/.  (Urban  Sanitary),  and  1,620/. 
(Town  Council).  For  improving  Market  Strand, 
by  filling  in  the  foreshore,  they  asked  permission 
to  borrow  4,559/.,  and  for  sewerage  works  in 
connexion  with  that  improvement  1,941/.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Tresidder,  Borough  Surveyor,  stated  that 
the  scheme  he  had  prepared  would  do  away  with 
the  nuisances  complained  of  by  the  owners. 

The  Manufacture  of  Calcium  Carbide.— 
Londoners  are  evidently  keenly  alive  to  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  acetylene  as  an  illuminant, 
for,  despite  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  on 
Monday  evening  last,  there  was  an  unusually  large 
attendance  at  Professor  Lewes’  second  Cantor 
lecture  on  “ Acetylene  " at  the  Society  of  Arts.  In 
this  lecture  Professor  Lewes  dealt  mainly  with  the 
commercial  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide,  and 
described  the  forms  of  electric  furnace  which  are 
employed  for  converting  the  mixture  of  coke  and 
lime.  '.n.to  carbide  of  calcium.  Referring  to  the 
possibility  of  making  carbide  without  the  aid  of 
electricity,  Professor  Lewes  said  that,  although  he 
was  aware  that  Dr.  Borchers  and  other  experimenters 
had  claimed  that  they  could  produce  calcic  carbide  on 
a large  scale  without  employing  electrical  power,  yet 
he  was  unable  to  conceive  any  such  method  or  pro- 
cess which  was  likely  to  compete  successfully  as  a 
commercial  product  with  calcic  carbide  made  in  the 
electric  furnace.  With  regard  to  the  impurities  in 
acetylene  made  from  commercial  carbide,  Professor 
Lewes  said  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  traces  of 
phosphoretted  hydrogen  were  nearly  always  present, 
and  demonstrated  how  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
could  be  easily  detected  by  means  of  lead  acetate  ; 

I and  how,  after  removal  of  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, the  phosphoretted  hydrogen  could  be  detected 
by  means  of  silver  nitrate.  The  lecture  next 
Monday  evening  will  deal  with  the  various  types  of 
acetylene  generator,  and  the  methods  by  which  the 
gas  may  be  purified  for  domestic  consumption. 

Reredos,  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Melksham, 
Wilts.— On  the  23rd  ult.,  at  St.  Andrew's  Church,’ 
Melksham  Forest,  a reredos  which  has  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Hems  & Sons,  Exeter,  as  a 
rknnorial  to  the  late  Mr.  R.  L.  Lopes,  J.P.,of  Sand- 
ridge  park,  Melksham,  was  dedicated.  The  reredos 
is  mainly  composed  of  white  alabaster  from  the 
Derbyshire  quarries,  but  is  relieved  by  tinted 
material  of  the  same  kind.  The  central  portion 
comprises  three  panels,  with  canopies  crocketted 
and  cusped,  which  are  supported  by  trefoil  pink 
marble  columns,  with  carved  capitals.  The  central 
panel  is  occupied  by  a sculptured  figure  representing 
I the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  The  side  panels  contain 
I figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Divine, 
b the  latter  with  chalice  and  book.  These  panels  have 
c a background  of  gold  mosaic.  Upon  the  buttresses 
above  the  reredos  are  figures  of  four  angels  in 
i attitudes  of  adoration,  and  in  the  centre  is  a gilt  cross. 

I The  re-table  is  of  red-tinted  alabaster. 

Street  Improvements  in  Aberdeen.— The  first 
k meeting  of  the  streets  and  roads  committee  of  the 
Aberdeen  Town  Council  was  held  on  the  24th  ult. 

1 A new  street  is  to  be  laid  out  on  the  Spital  estate, 

I running  from  Bedford-road  parallel  with  the  old 
I Sunnyside-road  and  turning  westward  to  join 
l Bedford-place.  The  street  is  to  be  50  ft.  in  width. 
Wellbrae-street,  Mannofield,  will  in  future  be  known 
as  Wellbrae-terrace.  It  was  reported  that  a piece  of 
ground  had  been  bought  at  Don-terrace,  Woodside, 


to  allow  of  the  thoroughfare  being  widened  to  the 
uniform  limit.  A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  R.  G. 
Wilson,  architect,  with  regard  to  certain  alterations 
on  the  Angusfield  property,  belonging  to  the 
Rubislaw  Granite  Company,  but  the  committee 
could  not  see  their  way  to  agree  to  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  communication.  Mr.  Pirie,  con- 
tractor,was  the  successful  offerer  for  the  macadamis- 
ing and  laying  of  a kerb  and  channel  in  Chestnut- 
row,  the  amount  of  the  contract  being  263/.  18s.  3d. 

Condition  of  London  Bridge.— Mr.  Norrish, 
Surveyor  to  Southwark  Board  of  Works,  has  re- 
ported to  his  Board  the  results  of  his  examination 
of  the  arches  beneath  Railway  Approach,  Borough 
High-street,  on  which  the  commencement  of  Lon- 
don Bridge  is  built.  He  found  cracks  in  them,  and 
is  taking  steps  to  watch  if  these  develop. 

Font,  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Paignton.— 
Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter,  have  just 
placed  in  the  neivly-built  Church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Paignton,  an  old  Norman  font.  The  font  has  been 
restored,  all  the  whitewash  having  been  removed, 
and  the  original  patterns  of  the  sculpture  exposed. 
Messrs.  Hems  have  mounted  the  restored  font  on  a 
base  of  Devonshire  variegated  marble,  with  a sup- 
porting cluster  of  eight  columns  of  Purbeck  marble. 
The  font  itself  is  of  Paignton  red  sandstone. 

Building  Industries’  Federation.— A federa- 
tion, comprising  all  the  branches  of  the  building 
trade,  has  recently  been  formed  at  Newport,  Mon- 
mouth. The  federation  is  worked  upon  similar 
lines  to  similar  organisations  in  other  large  towns. 
Mr.  Charles  Jones  is  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  W. 
Thomas  treasurer. 

Forest  Gate  and  Upton  Park.  — Messrs. 
Tuckett  & Son  offered  by  auction  at  the  “ Princess 
Alice  " Hotel,  Romford-road,  on  the  evening  of  the 
24th  ult.,  the  fifteenth  portion  of  the  Plashet  Hall 
Estate,  comprising  sixty-four  lots  in  Halley-road, 
which  realised  from  72/.  to  76/.  per  lot,  and  twenty 
shop  lots  in  White  Post-lane  which  made  from  115/. 
to  143/.  per  lot.  There  was  a very  large  company 
present  and  much  keen  competition,  the  whole  of 
the  eighty-four  lots  being  quickly  disposed  of  for 
a total  closely  approaching  7,300/.  This  result 
shows  a further  marked  appreciation  in  value,  con- 
sequent upon  the  continuous  development  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  auctioneers  have  now  sold 
about  2,000  lots  upon  this  portion  of  the  Gurney 
Estate,  most  of  which  have  been  built  upon  and 
occupied,  whilst  many  more  houses  are  in  course  of 
erection,  and  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

Appointment. — Mr.  Henry  Lord,  of  Manchester, 
has  been  appointed  architect  of  the  proposed 
cottage  homes  for  the  Salford  Union  at  Kenyon 
Junction. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

A Wages  Question,  Bristol.— A meeting  of 
the  Bristol  Trades  Council  was  held  on  the  24th 
ult.,  at  the  “Crown  and  Dove”  Hotel,  Bridewell- 
street,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  O’Grady, 
when  Messrs.  E.  H.  Jarvis  and  C.  Lambert  brought 
forward  a matter  which  had  been  taken  in  hand  by 
the  Bristol  branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners.  They  respectively  moved 
and  seconded  the  following  resolution  : — “ That  this 
Council  expresses  its  disapproval  of  the  action  of 
the  Bristol  Board  of  Guardians  with  respect  to  the 
advertisement  in  the  local  papers  for  a carpenter  at 
29s.  per  week,  and  urges  that  the  recognised  rate  of 
wages  for  the  city  should  be  paid  by  the  Guardians, 
as  they  hold  the  opinion  that  a public  body  should 
not  endeavour  to  get  its  work  done  at  rates  less 
than  private  employers  have  to  pay.”  The  resolution 
was  carried. 

Staffordshire  Building  Trade.— The  build- 
ing trade  in  the  Potteries  for  the  season  of  the  year 
is  very  good,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a con- 
tinuance of  the  same.  There  are  a number  of  large 
contracts  in  the  district  besides  the  extra  artisans' 
dwellings  that  are  being  erected  in  most  of  the 
pottery  towns.  Bricklayers  report  employment  as 
good  and  they  are  fully  employed.  Joiners  are  busy 
with  a small  percentage  out  of  work.  These  are 
principally  out-of-door  hands.  Plumbers  are  working 
well,  but  painters  are  not  so  busv.  Plasterers  report 
employment  as  good,  with  none  out  of  work.  Stone- 
masons are  busy  and  overtime  is  worked  in  some  yards. 
Labourers  in  the  building  trade  are  well  employed, 
and  through  the  extension  of  the  tramways  what 
surplus  labourers  there  were  have  found  work.  In 
the  brick  and  tile  yards  throughout  the  district 
orders  are  plentiful,  and  the  operatives  arc  working 
the  full  complement  of  hours  usual  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  At  Crewe  all  branches  are  busy,  and  full 
time  is  general.  At  Leek  there  are  good  orders,  but 
the  wet  weather  has  stopped  all  out-door  work.  At 
Stafford  all  operatives  are  well  emyloved.— Slajfonl- 
shire  Sen  Unci. 


LEGAL. 

THE  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT  : 
case  in  court  of  appeal. 

The  case  of  Billings  v.  Holloway  came  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal  composed  of  Lords  Justices 
A.  L.  Smith,  Rigby,  and  Collins  on  the  19th  ult.  on 
the  appeal  of  the  plaintiff  from  the  judgment  of 
Judge  Addison,  Q.C.,  sitting  at  the  Clerkenwell 
County  Court.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was  a 


labourer  in  the  employment  of  the  defendant,  a 
brnlder,  who,  in  July  last,  was  erecting  a building  in 
the  Clerkenwell-road  under  a contract  with  the 
building  owner.  The  building  was  in  substitution 
of  one  which  the  defendant  had  previously  de- 
molished, and  when  erected  according  to  the  plans 
the  new  building  would  be  a four-storied  building 
over  30  ft.  in  height.  The  new  building  was  being 
erected  by  means  of  scaffolding,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  building  operations  a brick  fell  upon 
the  plaintiff’s  head  and  injured  him.  When  the 
accident  happened  no  part  of  the  building  had 
reached  the  height  of  30  ft.,  the  highest  point  being 
26  ft.  from  the  basement.  The  plaintiff  claimed 
compensation  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  1897,  but  the  Judge  in  the  Court  below  held 
that  as  the  building  was  not  more  than  50  ft.  in 
height  the  Act  did  not  apply,  and  entered  judgment 
for  the  delendant.  The  material  part  of  Section  7 
sub-Section  1 of  the  Act  runs  ‘ This  Act  shall 
only  apply  to  employment  ...  on  in  or  about  anv 
building  which  exceeds  30  ft  in  height  and  is  either 
being  constructed  or  repaired  by  means  of  a 
scaffolding  or  being  demolished.  . . . ” 

Mr.  Bassett  Hopkins  now  submitted  that  the  Act 
applied  if  the  building  in  course  of  erection  was 
when  finished  to  exceed  30  ft.  in  height.  The  test 
was  not  the  actual  height  of  the  building  at  the  time 
of  the  accident.  The  test  was  what  would  be  the 
height  of  the  building  when  completed. 

Lord  Justice  Smith,  without  calling  upon  Mr. 
^uegS>  Q-D.,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Groser  for  the  defen- 
dant, in  giving  judgment  said  that  if  the  plaintiff's 
contention  was  right,  the  court  ought  to  add  to 
Section  7,  sub-section  1 of  the  Act,  the  words,  “ or 
which  may  hereafter  exceed  30  ft.  in  height,”  and 
that  could  not  be  done.  He  thought  the  decision  of 
the  learned  County  Court  Judge  ought  to  be 
affirmed. 

Lord  Justices  Rigby  and  Collins  concurred,  and 
the  appeal  was  accordingly  dismissed. 


THE  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT: 
case  in  the  court  of  appeal. 

Thf.  case  of  Powell  v.  Brown  and  Another,  which 
came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  Saturday,  the 
26th  ult.,  raised  an  important  question  relating  to 
the  liability  ot  builders  under  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  1897.  The  case  came  before  the 
Court  on  the  appeal  of  the  defendants,  Messrs. 
Lrown  & Backhouse,  builders  and  contractors,  of 
Chatham-street,  Liverpool,  and  it  appeared  that 
William  Powell,  the  man  in  respect  of  whose  death 
the  proceedings  were  taken,  was  in  their  employ- 
ment as  a carter.  On  the  day  that  the  accident 
happened  one  of  the  defendants’  carts  was  standing 
in  the  street  near  to  the  entrance  of  their  premises, 
upon  which  certain  timber  taken  from  their  premises 
had  been  placed,  it  being  Powell’s  duty  to  arrange 
the  timber  in  the  cart.  He  was  standing  on  the 
timber  in  the  cart,  and  was  waiting  for  some  bolts 
to  complete  the  load,  when  accidentally  a piece  of 
the  timber  tilted  and  threw  him  into  the  road,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  injuries  lie  received  he  died,  fudge 
Collier,  sitting  at  the  Liverpool  County  Court,  held 
that  the  detendant's  premises  were  a **  factory  ” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  accident 
arose  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  deceased's 
employment,  and  that  that  employment  was 
employment  on  or  in  or  about  a factory.  He 
accordingly  awarded  the  widow  243/.  odd.  The 
defendants  now  appealed  on  the  ground  that 
Powell's  employment  was  not  employment  “ on  or 
in  or  about  a factory’’  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  7 Subsection  1 of  the  Act  in  question. 

Their  Lordships  at  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments 
of  Counsel,  dismissed  the  appeal,  holding  that  the 
question  in  issue  was  one  of  fact,  and  that  the 
County  Court  Judge  had  found  that  the  employment 
of  Powell  was  “ on  or  in  or  about  a factory.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Walton,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Aspinall  Tobin 
were  counsel  for  the  appellants  ; and  Mr. 
Ruegg,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  H.  Thomas  for  the 
respondent. 


THE  WORKMAN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

On  the  24th  ult.,  at  Southwark  County  Court,  his 
Honour  Judge  Addison,  Q.C.,  heard  an  application 
under  the  Workman's  Compensation  Act.  The 
applicant  was  James  Williams,  a window  blind 
painter,  of  North-street,  Ivennington-road,  and  the 
respondent  William  Duncan,  window  blind  manu- 
facturer, of  Newington-causeway. 

His  Honour  : Is  it  a point  of  law  or  fact  in  this 
case  ? 

Mr.  Sherman  (for  the  respondent):  A point  of 
law,  sir. 

His  Honour  : I have  tried  only  three  cases  under 
this  Act,  and  each  has  contained  a point  of  law  for 
the  Appeal  Court.  I have  disposed  of  no  leas  than 
six  points  of  law  in  those  actions,  and,  curiously 
enough,  have  had  to  find  for  the  respondents  in  each 
case. 

The  applicant  stated  that  he  entered  the  respon- 
dent s employ  as  a blind  painter  on  July  6,  and 
remained  until  August  30,  when  he  was  seized  with 
violent  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  had  to  leave 
work.  He  had  to  call  in  a medical  man,  who  said 
he  was  suffering  from  colic.  In  consequence,  he 
had  been  unable  to  work  for  fifteen  weeks,  and  was 
still  far  from  well.  He  had  been  a painter  twenty- 
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five  years,  and  had  never  before  had  colic.  In  cross- 
examination,  the  applicant  said  that  ordinary  white 
lead  was  used  by  him  while  in  the  respondent's 
service,  but  the  Home  Office  regulations  were  not 
complied  with.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  hot 
at  the  time. 

The  respondent  denied  that  the  Home  Office 
regulations  were  not  carried  out  in  his  factory. 

Mr.  Sherman  submitted  that  the  applicant  must 
fail,  because,  illness  contracted  through  employ- 
ment was  not  an  accident  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  which  read  : — “ If  in  any  employment  to  which 
this  Act  applies  personal  injury  by  accident  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  is 
caused  to  a workman,  the  employer  shall  be 
responsible."  This  was  not  “ injury  by  accident." 
This  point  was  mentioned  when  the  Act  was 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  question  of  the 
“ phossy  jaw  ” was  then  raised,  and  it  was  asked  if 
this  could  be  called  an  “ accident."  The  answer  of 
the  Government  was  that  they  were  advised  not.  If 
lead  poisoning  was  to  be  an  accident  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  it  would  have  been  made  clear 
by  ‘‘accident  ’’  being  defined.  Nobody  could  say  in 
plain  English  that  sickness  was  accident. 

His  Honour : I must  construe  the  word 
“ accident,"  so  meant  by  the  Act,  not  in  the  dic- 
tionary sense.  Sickness  in  a broad  sense  is  an 
accident  of  life. 

After  further  argument  on  this  point,  his  honour 
found  for  the  respondent  on  the  ground  that  the 
applicant  had  not  suffered  “ personal  injury  caused 
by  accident."  He,  however,  assessed  the  applicant's 
damages  at  61.  10s.,  in  view  of  an  appeal. 


IMPORTANT  ACTION  BETWEEN  BUILDERS 
MERCHANTS  AND  A FIRM  OF  BUILDERS  : 
CASE  IN  THE  COURT  OF  APPEAL. 


THE  case  of  Chapman  Bros.  v.  Harding  Bros, 
came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of 
Lords  Justices  A.  L.  Smith,  Rigby,  and  Collins,  on 
the  29th  ult.  on  the  defendants’  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Darling,  sitting  without 
a jury  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  on  February  24 
last. 

Mr.  Montague  Lush  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
defendants  (the  appellants)  ; and  Mr.  Mattinson, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Sinclair  Cox  for  the  respondents  (the 
plaintiffs). 

It  appeared  from  the  opening  statement  of 
Mr.  Lush  that  the  plaintiffs  were  builders' 
merchants,  carrying  on  business  at  Croydon,  and 
they  were  the  sole  agents  of  the  Silicon  Plaster 
Manufacturing  Company  in  the  district  of  Croydon, 
The  plaintiffs  claimed  against  the  defendants,  a firm 
of  builders  carrying  on  business  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Haslemere,  Surrey,  iq /.  18s , the  price  of 
granite  silicon  plaster  manufactured  by  the  company 
and  supplied  to  the  defendants  in  March  and  April, 
1897.  The  defendants  pleaded  that  the  plaster 
was  sold  ufider  an  implied  warranty  as  being 
reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  bought,  but  owing  to  its  unfitness 
they  had  suffered  damage,  for  which  they  counter- 
claimed.  Mr.  Justice  Darling  gave  judgment  for 
the  plaintiffs  both  on  the  claim  and  counterclaim, 
and  from  this  decision  the  defendants  now  appealed. 
The  learned  counsel  stated  that  the  defendants  in 
the  early  part  of  1897  entered  into  a contract  with 
a Mr.  Leigh  Smith  to  do  some  extensive  work 
at  his  house  at  Haslemere,  such  work  being 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Penfold,  architect.  During  the  course  of  this  work 
Messrs.  Harding  Bros,  had  to  plaster  a very  large 
number  of  walls,  and  having  used  on  a previous 
occasion  granite  silicon  plaster  they  ordered  a 
parcel  from  the  plaintiffs,  who  were  the  company's 
agents  in  this  district.  Messrs.  Hardings  used 
other  kinds  of  plaster  in  addition  to  the  granite 
plaster  in  several  of  the  rooms,  but,  with  regard  to 
the  granite  plaster,  with  the  most  disastrous  results, 
as  after  the  plaster  had  been  put  on  the  walls  and 
the  paper  put  on  the  plaster  an  extraordinary 
growth  of  fungus  developed  which  gradually  ate 
into  the  paper  and  afterwards  the  walls  had  to  be 
stripped  and  re-papered,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  expense  Messrs  Hardings  were  put  to  with 
regard  to  this  that  they  made  their  counterclaim. 
Mr.  Justice  Darling  held  that  Messrs.  Hardings  had 
not  proved  that  the  defect  was  due  to  the  plaster 
and  gave  judgment  against  defendants.  The  learned 
Counsel  said  that  he  should  not  have  appealed  on  a 
question  of  fact  if  he  did  not  think  that  the  evidence 
all  pointed  in  his  clients’  favour. 

Lord  Justice  Smith  : I suppose  the  contention  is 
that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  walls  and  not  of  the 
plaster  ? 

Mr.  Lush : Well,  Messrs.  Hardings  used  four 
kinds  of  plasters,  using  some  in  some  rooms  and  not 
in  others.  All  the  rooms  where  the  granite  plaster 
was  used  turned  out  as  I explained,  and  all  the 
rooms  which  had  the  other  three  plasters  were  per- 
fectly good.  Messrs.  Chapman  Bros,  contended 
that  the  cause  of  the  defect  was  that  there  were 
some  kinds  of  bricks  which  unfortunately  did  not 
suit  this  particular  granite  plaster,  and  during  the 
evidence  it  was  admitted  that  they  had  had  two 
cases  before  in  which  the  granite  plaster  had  turned 
out  badly.  They  said  that  some  bricks  had  got 
sulphur  o’r  salt  in"  them,  which  did  not  suit  that  par- 
ticular plaster.  The  learned  counsel  said  that  the 


house  in  question  was  a large  one,  a portion  of 
which  was  very  old,  and  it  was  proved  that  there 
were  four  different  classes  of  bricks  on  which  the 
plaster  was  used  ; but  notwithstanding  that,  where 
the  granite  plaster  was  used  the  result  was  the 
same.  There  was  still  a further  answer  to  this  sug- 
gestion of  Messrs.  Chapman  Bros.,  and  that  was 
that  where  the  plaster  was  used  on  stone  walls  in 
the  house  the  result  was  exactly  the  same,  viz.,  the 
fungus  growth  occurred. 

Mr.  Mattinson,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Chapman 
Bros.,  said  that  so  far  as  the  counterclaim  was  con- 
cerned, Messrs.  Hardings  proved  that  they  had 
spent  23 1.  odd  in  repairing  the  mischief  alleged  to  be 
done  by  the  plaster  in  question,  and  if  his  learned 
friend's  case  was  right  Messrs.  Chapman  Bros, 
would  be  liable  for  this  23/.,  or  the  greater  part  of 
it  at  any  rate.  It  was  also  suggested  that  they 
(Messrs.  Hardings)  were  entitled  to  damages 
amounting  to  54/.,  or  thereabouts,  for  penalties 
which  thev  alleged  in  their  particulars  they  had 
actually  paid  to  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  who  employed 
them.  ' At  the  trial  it  turned  out  that  they  had  not 
paid  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  sixpence. 

Mr.  Lush  : Is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Mattinson  replied  that  he  thought  he  was 
right  in  stating  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  money  had 
never  been  paid.  But,  apart  altogether  from  that, 
it  was  perfectly  clear,  on  a point  of  law,  that  that 
damage  could  not  be  recovered  against  his  clients, 
because  there  was  no  suggestion  that  there  was  any 
communication  to  them — that  was  to  say,  to  the 
vendors  of  the  plaster— that  the  stuff  was  to  be 
used  in  connexion  with  a contract  where  the  pur 
chaser  was  under  a penalty  to  complete  by  a certain 
time.  Such  a thing  was  never  suggested  until  long 
after  the  goods  were  delivered,  and  long  after  the 
trouble  had  manifested  itself 

In  answer  to  Lord  Justice  Smith,  the  learned 
counsel  said  that  the  granite  plaster  was  used  on 
both  bricks  and  laths,  and  the  peculiarity  was  that 
where  it  was  put  on  bricks  something  was  wrong, 
but  where  it  was  put  on  laths  or  on  ceilings  it  was 
perfectly  right.  That  was  a very  important  circum- 
stance to  remember.  He  suggested  that  that  proved 
the  trouble  was  due  to  the  place  where  the  plaster 
was  applied. 

Lord  Justice  Smith  : If  you  can  show  that  this 
plaster  was  good  on  some  part  of  the  brickwork 
and  not  on  others  you  would  have  had  some  foot- 
hold ; but,  as  I understand,  this  plaster  was  bad 
wherever  it  was  put  on  brick. 

Lord  Justice  Rigby  : Brick  or  stone.  Where  it 
was  put  on  stone  it  went  wrong. 

Mr.  Mattinson  said  it  was  proved  that  the  plaster 
sent  to  Messrs.  Hardings  was  only  a portion  of  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  the  stuff  manufactured, 
which  was  sent  to  other  people  and  there  were  no 
other  complaints  from  the  other  people  whatever, 
with  regard  to  that  particular  bulk  of  manufacture. 
The  learned  counsel,  continuing,  said  that  there  were 
a great  many  things  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  one  of  the  chief  was  that  the  purchaser  of  the 
plaster  had  to  mix  it  according  to  directions,  which 
were  sent  on  delivery  of  the  parcel.  The  trouble 
might  have  occurred  through  that;  Messrs.  Chapman 
Bros,  had  no  means  of  knowing.  Again,  there 
was  evidence  that  the  house  was  damp,  and 
had  ivy  upon  it.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  nearly  all  the  plaster  that  was  used 
in  the  house  was  granite  plaster,  and  Mr.  Moore 
Smith,  an  architect  who  had  inspected  the  work, 
had  said  that  there  were  not  two  dozen  patches  in 
the  whole  place,  and  that  he  did  not  think  they 
could  be  due  to  anything  in  the  plaster;  and 
a Mr.  Turner,  also"  an  architect,  corroborated 
Mr.  Smith.  The  learned  counsel,  in  conclusion, 
submitted  that  it  was  for;Messrs.  Hardings  to  make 
out  their  case  on  their  counterclaim,  and  this  he 
contended  they  had  not  done.  He  also  contended 
that  there  was  no  implied  warranty  of  the  plaster 
under  Section  14  of  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893. 

Mr.  Sinclair  Cox  having  followed  on  the  same 
side,  and  Mr.  Lush  having  replied, 

Lord  Justice  Smith,  in  giving  judgment,  after 
having  stated  the  facts,  said  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Messrs.  Chapman  Bros,  were  entitled  to 
the  amount  they  sued  for  ; or,  at  any  rate,  for  that 
portion  which  represented  the  price  of  the  plaster 
supplied  for  the  rafters,  as  distinct  from  that  sup- 
plied for  brickwork  and  stone.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that,  on  the  order  given  by  Messrs.  Hard- 
ings to  Messrs.  Chapman  Bros.,  there  was  an 
implied  warranty  given  by  the  latter  that  the  plaster 
which  was  going  to  be  supplied  was  reasonably  fit 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  known  to  be 
put  by  Messrs.  Hardings.  On  the  other  part 
of  the  case,  he  thought  the  evidence  showed 
conclusively  that  the  vice  was  in  the  plaster  and 
not  in  the  bricks,  and  although  he  was  sorry  to  differ 
from  his  brother  Darling  on  a question  of  fact,  he 
felt  that  the  case  must  go  down  for  a new  trial,  for 
the  damages  to  be  assessed  on  the  counterclaim. 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  CASE. 

IN  the  Recorder’s  Court,  Belfast,  on  the  29th  ult., 
before  his  Honour  Judge  Fitzgibbon,  an  action  was 
brought  under  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  by 
Samuel  M'Michael,  25,  Jennymount-street,  Belfast, 
labourer,  against  Jacob  W.  Lester,  Milewater-road, 
Belfast,  builder  and  contractor,  to  recover  124/.  16s., 
loss  and  damage  sustained  whilst  working  in  the 
defendant’s  service  at  Milewater-road,  Belfast,  where, 
plaintiff  alleged,  he  received  injuries  to  his  right 
hand,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  his  thumb,  by  a 
defective  crane. 

Mr.  Hanna  (instructed  by  Mr.  M’Erlean)  repre- 
sented the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison 
(instructed  by  Messrs.  Bigger  & Strahan)  appeared 
for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Hanna,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the  facts 
were  as  follows  : — M'Michael,  who  was  a labourer, 
was  employed  on  August  12  at  a crane.  The 
crane  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising  timber 
logs  out  of  a pond,  and  they  were  thence  placed 
upon  a carriage,  on  which  they  were  carried 
through  the  yard.  It  was  customary  that  a man 
should  assist  the  person  working  at  the  crane,  as^ 
the  logs  were  about  two  ton  in  weight,  and  th;1^; 
was,  of  course  a great  strain  on  the  crane.  His 
client  had  raised  one  of  the  logs  a certain  dis- 
tance. There  should  be  a man  to  assist  in  push- 
ing the  log  on  the  carriage  at  this  stage,  as  the 
log  was  on  tension.  If  there  was  no  assistant  the 
method  was  to  put  the  crane  out  of  gear  when  the 
log  was  suspended  in  its  place.  In  running  the 
crane  out  of  gear  his  client's  hand  had  been  caught 
between  the  cogs,  with  the  result  that  the  right 
thumb  was  torn  away  from  the  hand.  Since  that 
ccident  took  place  a wooden  wedge  had  been  used 
for  stopping  the  crane.  It  was  whilst  he  was 
holding  the  crane  handle,  and  whilst  the  log  was  in 
tension,  that  the  handle  slipped  into  the  machine, 
and  his  thumb  was  caught  in  the  manner  described. 
His  client  had  been  earning  16s.  a week,  and  for 
seven  weeks  the  employer  gave  him  full  wages,  but 
when  he  went  down  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks  he 
would  not  give  his  client  any  more  money  unless  he 
came  into  the  yard  as  a working  man.  There  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  calling  a person  to  assist 
him,  but  on  that  occasion  there  was  no  one  near  to 
do  so. 

Plaintiff,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Harrison,  said  on  the 
eighth  week  subsequent  to  the  accident  defendant 
threatened  to  cut  off  his  wages  if  he  would  not  stop 
his  nonsense  with  the  solicitor.  Witness  saw  a 
solicitor  three  days  after  the  accident  took  place. 
Defendant  told  him  his  job  would  be  open  for  him 
when  he  got  better,  and  asked  him  to  do  some  light 
work.  Witness  did  not  sign  an  agreement  (in  con- 
sideration of  a course  plaintiff  had  taken)  that  he 
would  forego  any  other  claims  he  had  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897,  but  he  put 
his  mark  to  a paper. 

The  defendant  deposed  that  the  crane  in  question 
was  a modern  one,  and  perfect  in  its  arrangements. 
The  logs  in  question  were  light  as  compared  to  the 
lifting  capacity  of  the  crane,  so  one  of  the  handles 
was  taken  off.  If  the  plaintiff  had  been  in  his  right 
place  at  the  handle,  he  would  have  been  5 ft.  or  6 ft. 
distant  from  the  cogs.  No  change  had  been  made 
in  the  machine  since  the  accident.  From  the  bend 
of  the  handle  to  the  cog-wheels  the  distance  would 
be  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
handle  to  slip  in  that  distance.  Plaintiff  assisted  a 
sawver  at  the  machine.  Witness  had  suggested  that 
the  "plaintiff  had  left  his  place  and  was  leaning 
against  the  wheels  when  his  hand  was  caught. 

Mr.  Hanna  stated  that  if  they  failed  under  the 


Employers’  Liability  Act  they  were  entitled  to  pro- 
ceed under  Sub-section  4 of  Section  1 of  the  Work- 


men's Compensation  Act  of  1897,  which  stated  that 
“ the  Court  in  which  the  action  was  tried  shall,  if  the 
plaintiff  shall  so  choose,  proceed  to  assess  such  com- 
pensation as  the  plaintiff  may  be  entitled  to  under 
this  Act,  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  deduct  from  such 
compensation  all  the  costs  which  in  this  judgment 
have  been  caused  by  the  plaintiff  bringing  the  action 
instead  of  proceeding  under  a new  Act.”  ' 

His  Honour  said  with  regard  to  the  liability 
under  the  old  Employers’  Liability  Act,  he  thought 
it  was  perfectly  clear  that  that  accident  was 
brought  about  by  negligence  of  the  man  himself. 
It  was  stated  that  two  men  were  engaged  at  the 
crane,  one  a sawyer  and  the  other  a man  at  the 
wheel  to  turn  it.  What  right  had  he  to  commence 
working  in  the  absence  of  the  sawyer  ? If  he  had 
worked  with  the  sawyer  the  accident  would  not 
have  occurred.  Then  the  plaintiff  said  that  there 
was  some  imperfection  in  the  crane,  and  that  the 
handle  went  in,  and  his  hand  was  injured  by  that 
defect  in  the  crane.  The  answer  to  that  was  the 
evidence  that  the  crane  was  a perfect  crane.  The 
accident  could  not  be  sustained  under  the  Em- 
ployers’ Liability  Act.  Under  the  new  Act  Mr. 
Hanna  had  shown  how  they  could  proceed.  r'~ 


He  thought  that  the  parties  would  be  well  advised  lenciant  was  bound  to  compensate  plaintiff  so  long 
if  they  could  agree  as  to  the  damages,  and  so  put  as  he  was  disabled  from  working.  When  a medical 
an  end  to  the  whole  matter.  j certificate  could  be  obtained  that  plaintiff  was 

Lords  Justices  Rigby  and  Collins  concurred.  * capable  of  working  defendant  could  stop  the  weekly 

It  was  ultimately  arranged  that  judgment  should  allowance.  His  Honour  thereupon  granted  the 
be  entered  for  the  plaintiffs  on  the  claim  for  19/.  18s.,  following  certificate  I certify  for  6s.  a week 
and  that  the  case  should  go  back  for  a new  trial  for  from  second  week  after  the  accident,  credu  to  be 
damages  to  be  assessed  on  the  counterclaim.  The  , given  for  the  sums  allowed,  and  credit  also  to  be 
appeal  was  accordingly  allowed  with  costs.  1 given  for  the  costs  of  that  procedure. 


Dec.  3,  1898.] 
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MEETINGS. 

Friday,  December  2. 

Architectural  Association  : Discussion  Section. — Mr- 
A.  E.  Henderson  on  “ Santa  Sophia,  Constantinople,  and 
Excursions  into  Asia  Minor.”  7 p.m. 

Glasgow  and  U^est  0/  Scotland  Technical  College 
( Architectural  Cragsman's  Society). — (1)  Mr.  D.  Bennet 
Dobson  on  "Calculations  Simplified."  (2)  Mr.  W.  H. 
Baxter  on  “Shoring  and  Slapping.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  December  3. 

Carpenters'  Hall , London  Wall. — Building  and  Sanitary 
Construction  Examination  (oral).  12  noon. 

Monday,  December  5. 

Royal  Institute  0/  British  Architects. — (t)  Election 
of  Candidates  for  Membership.  (2)  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson, 
of  New  York,  " On  Fireproof  Construction  of  Buildings 
in  the  United  States."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  G.  Thudichum  on 
Bacterial  Treatment  of  Sewage.”  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures ). — Professor  Viv 
Lewes  on  " Acetylene.”  III.  8 p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  Max 
Clarke  on  ‘‘Brickwork  Tests  "—illustrated.  6.30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  — Mr.  William  H. 
Thorp  on  " Early  Italian  Renaissance  Sculptors  and  their 
W<£"  With  Limelight  Illustrations.  6 p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  6. 

' Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — (1)  Further 
sion  on  Mr.  Stanley  Robert  Kay’s  paper  on  "The  Effect 
of  Subsidence  due  to  Coal  Workings  upon  Bridges  and 
Other  Structures;"  (2,  lime  permitting)  Mr.  F.  Fox 
“ The  Ventilation  of  Tunnels  and  Buildings.”  8 p.m. 

Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwell  ( Lectures 
Architecture)— Mr.  F.  Bond  on  “ Buttresses,  Pinnacles, 
and  Flying  Buttresses. " 8 p.m. 

Royal  Victoria  Hall , Waterloo-road.— Mr.  C.  Field 
Bayley  on  “ Photography  in  Colours.”  8.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  7. 

British  Arclueolcgical  Association. — The  Rev.  W.  S. 
Lach-Szyrma,  M.A.,  on  “The  Ancient  University 
Britain.  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution. — 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  W.  T.  Maud  on  “ Egypt  and  the 
Soudan,  in  1897  and  1898.”  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  December  8. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— 8.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — (1)  Professor 
Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S.,  on  “ Improvements  in  Magnetic 
Space  Telegraphy;"  (2,  time  permitting)  Mr.  Sydney 
Evershed  on  "Telegraphy  by  Magnetic  Induction." 

8 p.m. 

Friday,  December  9. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  — Annual 
Dinner,  to  be  held  at  7.30  p.m.,  in  connexion  with  the 
Birmingham  Architectural  Association,  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Birmingham.  The  President,  Professor  Aitchison, 
R.A.,  will  hold  a reception  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Artists  between  5 and  6 p.m.,  and  a short  business  meeting 
will  be  held  immediately  afterwards,  and  before  the  dinner. 

Architectural  Association. — Air.  Edwin  T.  Hall  o: 

“ The  Position  of  Architecture  among  the  Fine  Arts. 
7.30  P-m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  (Westminster  Pah. 
Hotel,  Victoria-street). — Mr.  E.  A.  Heath  on  "British 
Cable  Tramways,  and  their  Construction."  8 p.m. 


Saturday,  December  10. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters. — Visit  to  the 
Charterhouse,  3.30  p.m.  Annual  Meeting  at  Carpenters’ 
Hall  at  ( p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

abstracts  or  accepted  specifications. 

Open  to  opposition  until  January  9. 

[1897]  25,275. — Stay  or  Cross  Wires  for  Wire 
Fencing  : .S',  G.  Mooney  &*  IV.  J.  Mooney. — The  inven- 
tion relates  to  an  apparatus  for  applying  stay  or  cross 
wires  and  wenving  them  upon  the  longitudinal  wires  of 
fence  by  means  of  a revoluble  shaft  made  in  the  form  of  a 
crank  and  fitted  with  slotted  journals  for  engaging  the 
longitudinal  wires,  and  with  perforations  for  the  stay  wires 
which  pass  through  the  journals  and  wind  upon  spool 
spindles  secured  to  the  crank  portion  of  the  shaft. 

25.293- — “A  Brick  that  Requires  no  Burning 
/.  Bliss. — The  brick  is  composed  of  sand  J bushel,  coke 
breeze  J bushel,  coal  dust  I bushel,  and  Portland  cement 
J bushel.  The  ingredients  “ will  make  when  mixed  together 
twenty-five  of  the  improved  bricks  that  require  no  burn- 
ing.'' ' 

25,388. — Compositions  for  Use  in  Constructing 
Electrical  Heating  Apparatus  and  Resistances 
L.  Parvitlee. — Powdered  nickel  (60  parts)  and  washed 
plastic  clay  (40  parts)  are  mixed,  dried,  and  pressed,  the 
moulded  articles  are  baked  with  charcoal  in  a closed  recep- 
tacle at  a temperature  a little  below  nickel's  melting  point. 
The  parts  of  the  articles  to  which  the  contact  devices 
connected  are  reinforced  by  adding  to  them  before  they  ...  _ 
subjected  to  pressure  powdered  nickel  (90  parts)  and  washed 
plastic  clay  (10  parts). 

26,466. — Furnace  or  Destructor  for  Burning 
House  and  Town  Refuse,  &c.  : W. Saint,  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Mines. — The  leading  feature  of  the  contri- 
vance is  the  construction  of  furnaces  or  cells,  side-by- 
side,  back-to-back,  or  otherwise,  which  communicate  with  a 
common  distributing  flue  at  the  rear  end  and  with  a further 
at  the  forward  end  under  the  control  of  dampers  or 
es,  which  are  so  manipulated  as  to  cause  the  uncom- 
sumed  gases  of  one  furnace  to  pass  into  any  one  of  the 
other  furnaces,  and  thence  into  the  flue  at  the  front  end  of 
such  cell  before  they  escape  into  the  chimney. 

26,800.— Manufacture  of  Paints,  Anti-corrosive 
Compositions,  &c.  : C.  J.  Grist.— Linseed  or  other  dry- 
ing oil  is  partially  oxidised  by  heat,  after  the  addition  of 
litharge,  to  about  4codeg.  Fahr.,  then  thoroughly  dried 
[ibres  of  hair,  jute,  & c.,  are  immersed  into  the  cooled  oil, 
but  immediately  taken  out  again  ; then  the  dipped  fibres 
are  placed  in  a hydro-extractor  for  clearing  them  of 
superfluous  oil,  carded,  spread  on  wire  gauze  or  netting, 
exposed  to  a current  of  heated  air,  and  turned  about,  until 


each  particle  of  oil  on  them  is  oxidised  and  dried 
fibres  are  again  subjected  to  the  foregoing  process,  ........ 

each  of  them  is  coated  with  oxidisedoil ; they  are  then 
ground  together  by  rollers,  colouring  matter  being  added 
— say,  for  each  100  lbs.  of  raw  material,  from  7 lbs.  to  xolbs. 
of  chrome,  or  Brunswick  blue,  or  ochre.  The  mixture,  when 
cool,  is  placed  in  a vessel  containing  33  lbs.  to  45  lbs.  of 
ketone  or  other  solvent,  and  then  are  added  from  8 lbs.  to 
16  lbs.  of  shellac,  8 lbs.  to  16  lbs.  of  gum,  8 lbs.  to  16  lbs.  of 
resin,  2 lbs.  to  4 lbs.  of  methylated  spirits,  and  2 lbs.  to 
4 lbs.  of  barytes,  or  borate  of  manganese,  as  a drier.  For 
anti-corrosive  paints  colouring  matter  is  not  added,  but  the 
fibres  are  reduced  with  spirit  to  the  consistency  of  paint, 
from  1 to  5 per  cent,  of  arsenical  or  other  salt  being  added 
at  the  time  of  rolling,  to  destroy  living  organisms. 

27,016. — Apparatus  for  Burning  Acetylene  and 
Other  Rich  Gases  : A.  C.  Fraser. — The  invention  pro- 
vides for  making  a mixture  of  the  gas  with  air,  the  admix- 
ture taking  place  in  the  flame  by  conducting  the  gas  and 
air  under  pressure  to  the  burner  and  discharging  them 
therefrom  in  minute  jets  impinged  against  one  another -- 
as  to  spread  the  gas  and  air  into  an  extremely  thin  film 
mixed  gas  and  air ; in  a modification,  each  burner 
constructed  with  two  ducts  or  conduits,  for  air  and  gas 
respectively,  terminating  in  jet  apertures,  the  two  ducts 
being  put  into  communication,  by  cocks  and  pipes,  with 
the  two  sources  of  supply. 

27,214.— Self-closing  Valve  for  Use  with  Gas 
Burners  : T.  Thorp.— In  order  to  prevent  leakage  is 
devised  a safety-valve  as  follows  -.—Before  the  burner  tap 

burner  is  put  a valve  chamber  having  an  inlet  from  the 
gas-pipe  and  an  outlet  to  the  burner  ; the  side  of  the 
chamber  opposite  the  inlet  is  formed  of  a flexible  diaphragm 
or  of  a movable  bell,  sealed  with  mercury,  glycerine.  &c.  ; 
this  flexible  surface  is  slightly  pressed  by  a spring  or 
weight  so  that  when  it,  or  a valve  connected  to  it,  rests 
against  the  orifice,  a much  greater  pressure  than  exists  in  a 
gas-pipe  is  required  to  lift  it ; when  gas  is  turned  off  at  the 
meter  while  the  burner  tap  is  open,  the  diaphragm  or 
valve  is  pressed  against  the  orifice  by  the  weight  or  spring, 
and  the  orifice  being  small,  remains  closed  when  the 
meter  tap  is  turned  on  again,  whilst  gas  cannot  escape 
through  the  open  burner  tap.  When  the  gas  is  to  be 
lighted  the  diaphragm  must  be  drawn  back ; the  gas 
pressure  keeps  it  in  position. 

27, 509.— Electrical  Current  Meter:  /.  Mdhrle.— 
For  driving  the  counting  work  swinging  coils  traversed  by 
the  current  are  influenced  by  a fixed  coil  in  a manner  de- 
pendent upon  the  current  to  be  measured  ; the  pendulum, 
made  of  a cross-bar  with  two  arms  carrying  a tripartite 
coil,  is  suspended  on  springs ; the  transmission  to  the 
counting  work  is  effected  so  that  the  latter  is  operated 
without  a special  driving  device,  influenced  only  by  the 
pendulum,  but  the  driving  of  the  counting  -work  is  effected 
by  the  pendulum  itself,  thus  friction  is  reduced  to  a mini- 


28,618.— Fixing-Blocks  : G.  Connell.—  These  are  com- 
posed of  a backing  of  common  brick,  concrete,  stone,  or 
other  material,  and  a facing  piece  of  wood  fixed  to  the 
backing  ; the  wood-facing  is  attached  toahrick-backing  by 
means  of  grooves  or  sinkings  filled  with  cement  after  being 
tightened  with  wedges,  and  to  a cast  concrete  backing  by 
bolts  passing  through,  or  metal  strips,  or  sinkings  for 
filling. 

29,008.— Manufacture  of  Calcium  Carbide:  J. 
Bastick  &■*  W.  A.  Thornton. — Coke  and  lime,  either 
separately  or  roughly  mixed,  are  passed  together  to  the 
grinding  machine,  where  they  are  reduced  to  the  proper 
' :e  pri’-r  to  entering  the  elevator  buckets,  the  ground  and 
mixed  material  is  then  passed  to  a trough  which  conveys 
it  to  the  electrical  furnace  wherein  the  current  fuses  thr 
two  materials. 

29,224.— Water  Taps:  A.  Wren.— The  water  tap  has 
two  valves,  one  being  the  ordinary  screw-down  valve  and 
the  other  being  a plug  valve  fitted  in  the  passage  that  leads 
to  the  screw-down  valve  ; the  passage  is  bored  out  taper- 

isefor  a hollow  tapered  plug  which  works  lightly  therein  ; 

1 opening  in  one  side  of  the  tapered  plug  communicates 
-•  tth  the  supply  passage,  and  a short  spindle  passes  down  a 
stuffing-box,  having  a knob  or  handle  at  its  lower  end  ; 
thus  water  may  be  cut  off  from  the  screw-down  valve,  which 
can  he  then  removed  without  allowing  water  to  escape  from 
the  tap. 

29>657- — Fixing  Panes  or  Panels  of  Stained  or 
other  Glass  or  Other  Transparent  Material  for 
Sashes,  Casements,  Lamps,  &c.  : C.  F.  Gray.— The 
joints,  grooves,  or  framework  are  made  so  that  some  of  the 
glass  lights  shall  assume  a raised  form  and  project  beyond 
the  panel’s  or  pane’s  level  surface,  thereby  foiming  and 
building  out  facets,  pyramids,  and  prisms,  and  giving  a 
greater  reflection  or  radiation  of  light. 

29,728.— Substitute  for  Linseed  Oil  Body  for 
. aint,  Floor-cloth  Making,  &c.  : S'.  Banner.— The 
compound  essentially  consists  in  colophony  dissolved  in  a 
solvent  and  saponified,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  caustic  or 
silicated  soda  or  potash,  or  both  ; instead  of  colophony  the 
inventor  may  use  a compound  thereof  with  hydrate  of 
lime,  as  in  his  Patent  No.  11,805,  of  1887.  The  quantities 
which  lie  finds  to  be  good  are  100  parts  of  colophony,  or  its 
compound  with  lime,  and  about  18  of  caustic  soda,  with 
solvent  enough  to  render  the  admixture  more  or  less  fluid 

30,285.— Ventilators:/.  Cous/and.— The  ventilator, 
which  has  the  usual  shaft  and  outer  casing  with  openings! 
contains  angled  baffle  plates  (arranged  concentrically  within 
and  opposite  each  opening),  whose  edges  are  curved  out 
slightly  to  deflect  the  air  currents  and  increase  their  speed 
over  the  openings.  Within  the  baffles,  and  opposite  the 
openings  left  between  them,  are  arranged  vertical  deflecting 
plates,  which  extend  upwards  from  the  shaft  to  the  top  of 
ventilator,  and  prevent  the  air  currents  from  striking 
one  another,  whilst  directing  them  through  the  outlets. 
The  latter  plates  project  outwards  at  right  angles  from  the 
shaft's  circumference,  and  towards  the  openings  between 
the  baffle  plates. 

_ [1898.  J 170.— A Solid  Corrugated  Door-bolt  Plate  : 
G-  & ,II-  G.  Carter.— For  strong  and  cheap  door-bolt 
plates  is  contrived  a corrugated  plate  wherein  the  sockets 
are  stamped  from  the  plate  itself  to  form  achannel  in  which 
the  bolt  may  slide,  instead  of  the  usual  method  of  forming 
the  sockets  separately  .from  and  rivetted  on  to  a plate  or 
making  them  of  pieces  lapped  round  to  form  the  sockets. 

4,884.  — Washable  Distemper:  F.  C.  Goddard.— 
Whiting  soaked  in  water  and  made  into  a thick  pulp,  or 
any  colour  ground  in  water,  or  a mixture  of  these,  is  stirred 
with  one-eighth  part  of  beeswax  dissolved  in  turpentine, 
bting  warmed  to  promote  amalgamation,  when  the  dis- 
temper is  required  for  use,  a small  quantity  of  water-size 
should  be  added. 

14.565-— Veneers  : H.  F.  D.  Wibrenub * J.  Paul.—  For 
producing  veneers  of  various  designs  such  as  “ Maser 
veneers”  from  knotty  or  curled  woods,  veneers  forming  a 
pattern,  or  shaded  design,  and  so  on.  A number,  say  from 


twenty  to  twenty-five,  of  veneers  are  glued  together,  and 
then  placed  between  two  blocks  or  dies,  the  body  being 
kept  in  a pliable  or  yielding  condition  by  steam,  the 
application  of  strong  pressure  to  the  dies  makes  the  veneers 
take  the  shape  of  the  dies  ; whey  dry  the  body  is  cut  in  a 
veneer  sawing-machine,  and  the  line  of  cut,  traversing 
various  layers,  will  produce  marked  veneering-plates. 

i7,i4i.— Cloisonne  Work  and  Mosaics  : T.  Pfister. 

1 he  claim  is  for  the  method  of  forming  the  outline  of  the 
designs  by  marking  them  out  with  adhesive  material,  and 
sprinkling  broken  particles  of  glass  or  other  mineral 
matter  on  the  adhesive  material;  when  the  adhesive 
material  is  dry  the  superfluous  particles  are  brushed  away, 
and  the  design  is  then  permanently  outlined  in  non- 
tarnishable  materials  ; by  another  method  the  outlines  of 
the  design  are  made  with  beads  threaded  on  wires  or  fibrous 
threads. 

r9, 422.— Surveying  Instrument  for  Delineating 
the  Profile  of  the  Ground  : P.  Weber. — The  prin- 
ciple  upon  which  the  instrument  is  based  is  that  so  long  as 
the  profile  of  the  path  is  level  the  marker  will  make  a 
straigh  t mark  or  a series  of  small  perforations  on  the  paper, 
which  is  withdrawn  from  the  reel  at  a rate  depending  upon 
the  speed  at  which  the  carriage  is  driven  ; but  as  soon  as 
the  profile  changes,  either  up  or  down,  the  pendulum  will 
cause  the  marker  to  be  deflected  by  a greater  or  less  amount 
trom  the  position  shown,  and  the  marker  will  travel  across 
the  paper  at  an  angle,  the  amount  depending  upon  the 
pendulum  s deflection  ; as  soon  as  the  carriage  attains  a 
level  path  the  pendulum  sets  the  marker  straight  again,  but 
so  long  as  the  carriage  maintains  its  present  elevation  the 
marker  will  keep  its  distance  from  the  centre  line  of  the 
starting  point ; it  is  only  after  the  carriage  has  gone  down 
an  incline  corresponding  to  the  one  it  ascended  that  the 
marker  will  return  to  the  line  of  its  first  position. 

',428.— Window  Sash  Fastenings:  E.  Johnstone  & 
t j e inventors  employ  a bolt  sliding  in  a 

framing  attached  to  the  lower  sash's  meeting  rail,  and  a 
°r  )nob  ■;  »«“*«,  Ihe  boh,  so  tbai  when  the  handle 
is  pushed  forwards  the  bolt  advances  until  its  end  enters  a 
rafiwk”  thC  uPPer.sa,s,h’s  meeting  rail,  whilst  a pawl  or 
catch  then  automatically  enters  a notch  in  the  bolt  and 
locks  it  in  its  forward  position  ; for  unlocking,  the  handle 
must  first  be  depressed  and  then  pulled  backwards,  thus 
the  pawl  is  released,  and  the  bolt  can  be  withdrawn. 

New  Applications. 

November  14-19. 


1 * and  0thers>  Gate  Hinges.  23,022. 

Lord  & Miller,  Fire  Alarms  or  Boxes  for  Electrical 
Signalling.  23,923  J.  Hathway,  Corrugated  Iron  or  Steel 
Roofing.  23,930,  Dutton  & Brearley,  Guard  for  Wood 

*3.931,  H.  O.  Bennett  and  Others, 
Closet  Seat  and  Lavatory  Brackets,  &c.  23,932,  Kay  & 
Butler,  Valve  Taps  for  Hot  Water,  &c.  23,939,  C^d! 
Bevan,  Slide  Bevels.  23,943,  G.  Raper,  Composition  for 
Making  Moulded  Articles.  23,944  Burtons  Potter’s 

Cistern  Valves  and  Flushing  Apparatus.  23,958,  Ei 
Thomson,  Electrical  Measuring  Instruments.  23,961,  H 
Cohn,  Means  for  Testing  the  Light  in  Working  Places 
ni  ^ <d’  cCh°0  S’  &c7  *3,963,  H.  Christensen,  Perina- 

nent  Roofing.  23,966,  F.  B.  Gilbreth,  Mixer  for  Con- 

2 ?,fiCpme|  ' r°'  23,967A,J'  Stable,  Safety  Lamp. 
Pnekf’  P‘  L'  Guyenot,  Electrically  Controlled  Taps  or 
Cocks.  23,979,  J-  Smith,  Smoke  Consumers  and  Back- 
pressure Reducers  23,982,  H.  Fullwood,  Mine  Ventila- 
tion.  23,990,  E.  Gessner,  Fire  Grates.  24,023,  J.  Pohl 
Wo'il  iJor‘I?S  and  Drilling  Machines.  24,02s,  w! 
)y.a!ker;  Air  Propellers  and  Exhausters.  24,030,  H. 

We,«hlng„  Apparatus  and  Electrical  Weigh- 
mg  Machines.  24,038,  Brown  & Pruce,  “Panic”  and 
other  Bolts.  24,053,  J.  M.  Murphy,  Roadway  Structures 
Wi^CCtrC 3 Kailways:  *4*°7r.  McCall’s  Sliding  Hinge 
n Ct?mPanJ  ».nd  ,McCa11-  Windows.  24,078,  j.j. 
McClelland  Sand  Mouldmg  Machine.  24,086,  Laffan  & 
Bury,  Production  of  Marbled  or  Painted  Surfaces  on 
Glass,  &c.  24,089,  H.  T.  Abel,  Marking  Gauges  for 

/n  F*nn^'c!4,0?5’  M-  Barry*  Water-pipes,  &c.,  for  Use 
in  Exposed  Situations.  24,10.,  A.  lhn,  Copying  Devices 
for  Drawings,  Documents,  &c.  24,107,  C.  F.  Hanintrton 
Mechanical  Door  Checks.  24,109-10,  B.  Berry,  Wood- 
block  Parquetry  and  Similar  Flooring,  and  a Staple. 
24,rr2  Li.  u.  lesson,  Apparatus  for  Recording  Road  and 
°lher  Ground  Levels  and  Distances.  24,115,  C.  Schmid- 
K fctanc.y  Meter.  ?4,;33,  Hir.t  & ll'evA  »d 
dj  Electrical  Arc  Damps.  24,145,  E O 

Puddephatt,  Raising,  Lowering,  Traversing,  and  Trans- 
E„Lf'  24<I5,ii  Brassingtons,  Ventilators  for 
vvbhd J g ’ 2W  {/•  Davld-  jun-  “ Window  Frame, 
rl'ln  r DUng  Sash-  *4’i8o>  j ■ Tourtel  and  others, 

Coin-freed  Prepayment  Meters.  24  ,83  Villar^r  si 
Wahlen  Drying  and  Transporting  Devices  for  Bricks,  &c. 


* -jt-wii,  V.HLU11  or  . " . ^ 

*****«•&  Co.,  Steam  Turbines.  24,211.  East’  Fen-v-mall 
Engineering  Works  Company  and  Others,  Drying  White 

Sdfadiu-t’inV7’  r\A°edln§’  3 G°Uge'  24,22S>  Ann‘e  Cork> 
W r „I,C  k'n?  Steamer.  24,23!,  E.  S.  Griffith, 
Vapour  Generating  and  Heating  Apparatus.  24,238,  Lent 
& Whuehead,  Vices.  24,249,  Brad  by  & Bidwill,  Lead 
lack  for  Soil, Ventilating.  and  Water  Pipes.  24,250,  W. 
Wright,  Exhaust  Pipe  Top  for  Steam,  Air,  or  Gas,5Noise 
BackeprCr  and  Grease  Separator  for  Exhaust  Pipes  without 
of  Glass  nr  Pe6'  ' * '‘^el,  Clamping  hollow  bodies 

of  Glass  or  Ceramic  Products,  &c.,  to  be  treated  in  grinding 

Endless  rhlfn  Te|ry‘  ?4’2,6?’  G'  H-  Noakes.  Portable 
M ■ 'w  rTeleS“pic  Elevator.  24,270,  Lupdbergs, 
Multiple  Wall-Connexions  for  Electrical  Lighting.  24,272 
K.  Bauer  and  Others,  Lathe  Chucks.  24,281,  D.  iLmi 
^Jtep-  24,285  United  Asbestos  Company  & Fisher’ 
I ireproof  Ceilings  and  Partitions.  24,293.  J.  Goodson,  Gas 
Governors.  24,294,  R.  Bennett,  Manufacture  of  Tiles 
Cor«S’ftrC'  24’3a2,aC\ -Rei,lke'  .Machine  for  Moulding 
Shields  , ,Zt,3R°6VAV,F0- tCr’  Circular-Saw  Guards  and 
24320  H Ron’ nfi'  De?'SOn’  Sanitary  Channel  Block. 
?M! l9h  H'  R°«enburg,  Fence  or  Gauge  for  Use  with 
'Po  lt  ^awis'  ?.and  Saws,  and  Circular  Saws.  24,334  E 
I aylor  .Appliances  for  Consuming  Smoke  and  Econo 
mismgFueT  24  346,  Rose  & Hall,  Extensible  Ladders. 
*4*35i.  3-  Archer,  Domestic  Fire-Guards  and  Spark- 
Arresters.  24,367,  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Vermin- 
Irap.  24,371.  C.  P.  Steinmetz,  Alternating  Electrical 
Current  Motors  and  Distributing  Systems.  24,37s  K.  W 
Engels,  b ire  and  Acd  Proof  Materials.  24  379  F.  L. 
Muirhead,  Telephones.  24,381,  J.  Hiscock,  Sliding, 
windows.  24,401,  W.  T.  Hagger,  Oil  Lamps.  24,404  L 
Hackethal,  Insulating  and  Equalising  Electrical  Currents. 
^t.-t'^SiA.Mauser,  Hmges  for  Doors,  French  Windows 
&c.  24,406,  W.  S.  Worthington,  Taps  or  Cocks  2, 

E.  J.  Piymsdl,  Burg'ar  and  Similar  Alarms.  24,417.8V’ 
Langdon-Davies,  Induction  Motors,  and  Alternating  Cur! 


24, 4;-;,  A.  Chadwick,  Window  Fasteners. 
iU,  Combined  Electrical  Wire  Gauges  and 


rent  Mot. 

Calculating’  Devices.  2.1,463.  H.  Hentschel,  Stov 
24.460,  1.  H.  Goodwin,  Pulleys.  24,474,  F.  Badeau,  Sill- 
ing Marliines,  24,475,  K.  Kreu/er,  Method  and  Means  of 
Splitting  Stones.  24.4S0,  C.  W.  H.  Bathurst,  Rain-water 
or  Roof  Drain  Pipes,  Sockets,  &c.  24,485.  G.  Wiberg, 
Controlling  Cock. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

Estate  exchange  report. 


November  15.— By  John  Davies. 
Bethnal  Green.— Old  Bethnal  Green-rd.,  &c., 

f. g.r.  13/.  7s.,  reversion  in  5V  yrs 

Clapton.— 22  to  34  (even),  Walsingham-rd.,  f.,  r. 

Dalston. — 2,  Graham-rd.,  e.r.  50/.;  also  l.g.r, 

15/.  is.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  12/. 

Hackney.— 71.  73.  and  75,  Wellington-rd.,  u.t.  12* 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  34/.  

By  G.  Pearce  & Sons. 

Hoxton.  — 14,  Baring-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  5s. , . 
Stoke  Newington.- 55.  Cowper-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs., 

g. r.  4/. 

City-rd.- 

9/.  5s. 


■£1,950 


3.165 

630 


-9  and  10,  Coombs-st.,  t 

i.t.  254  yrs.,  g.r. 

Shepperton-rd.,  u 

.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r. 

By  Segrave,  Browf.tt  & Ta' 
Islington.— 353  to  371  fodd)  and  371a,  Esse 

u.t.  474  yrs.,  g.r.  84/.,  r.  476/.  

Camden  Town.— 1,  Murray-st.,  u.t.  45J  yrs 

10/.,  r.  65/.  -••* 

St.  Luke's.— 5,  New  Charles-st.,  u.t.  43*  yrs 

6/.,  e.r.  4../. 

Camberwell.— Lothian-rd.,  f.g.r.  22/.,  revers 


61  yrs 


Bayswater.— 12,  Westbourne  Grove-ler.,  f.,  r. 

By  Buckland  & Sons  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern). 

Slough,  Bucks.— Mackenzie-st.,  “ Vallis’  Royal 
Hotel,''  with  five  cottages  and  three  plots  of 

land  adjoining,  f.,  with  goodwill  2 

By  S.  H.  Baker  (at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern). 
Coulsdon,  Surrey. — “The  Red  Lion"  p.-h.,  u.t. 

40  yrs.,  r.  90/.,  with  goodwill 

By  W.  Rolfe  (at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern). 
Blackheath. — Lee-rd. , “ The  Railway  Hotel," 

u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  with  goodwill 

Hackney.— West-st.,  “ The  General  Havelock  ” 
p.h.,  f.g.r.  27/.,  reversion  in  62  yrs 


By  C.  Raw  lev  Cross  & Co.  (3t  Uxbridge-rd.). 
Kensington. — 33  to  43  (odd)  and  42  and  44,  Whar- 
ton-rd.,  u.t.  97I  yrs.,  g.r.  66/.,  r.  549/.  12s.  . . 
By  Franklin  Homan  (at  Rochester). 
Rifling.  Kent.— Ham  Mill  Farm,  is  a.  ir.  17  p.,  f. 
East  Mailing,  Kent. — Enclosure  of  meadow  land, 

21  a.  1 r.  17  p„  f. 

November  16. — By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 
Bayswater. — Chepsto\v*pl.,  Chepstow  Mansions, 

u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  1,100/.,  e.r.  4,170/. 

Holloway. — Holloway-rd.,  &c.,  a corner  building 

site,  area  8,238  ft.,  f. 

By  Harold  Griffin. 

Battersea. — 126.  Ir.grave-st.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  5/. . . 
Clapham. — 36,  Osborne-ter.,  u.t.  254  yrs.,  g.r.  7/. 

By  Segrave,  Browf.tt,  & Tavlor. 
Hampstead. — 39  to  47  (odd),  Stanley  Gardens,  u.t. 

64J  Yrs.,  g.r.  1/.  5s.,  r.  345/.  

49  to  57  (odd),  Stanley  Gardens,  u.t.  644  yrs., 

g.r.  50/.,  r.  370/. 

Haverstock  Ilill.  — 16  Park  Ilill-rd.,  u.t.  514  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  r.  65/.  

Kentish  Town. — 96  and  98,  Prince  of  Wales'-rd., 
r.  93/.  : also  l.g.r.  15/.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  .. 
Kilburn. — i8r,  Loveridge-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  7/. 

ios.,r.  50/.  

15  and  15A,  High-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  r. 

High-rd.,  i.g.r.  55/.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  5/. 

St.  John’s  Wood.-  7,  Norfolk-rd. , u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r. 

14/.  2S.,  r.  65/. 

Bayswater.— 9,  Westbourne-gdns.,  u.t.  504  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.,  e.r.  80/.  

62,  Richmond-rd.,  u.t.  47A  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  50/. . . 
19  and  20.  Alexander-st.,  u.t.  503  yrs.,  g.r.  18/., 

r-  M°/- 

4 and  5,  Alexander-mews,  u.t.  50A  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

r.  52/.  

Maida  Vale.  -31  and  33,  Clifton-gdns.,  u.t.  50 yrs., 

g.r.  14/ 

By  King  & King  (at  Portsmouth). 
Wymering,  & c.,  Hants. — Little  Gatcombe  Farm, 

Portsea,  Hants. — A plot  of  copyhold  land 

Southsea,  Hants. — 1,  Stanley-lane,  f. 

November  17. — By  Fuller,  Horsey,  Sons, 

& Cassell. 

Rotberhithe.— Odessa-st.,  a plot  of  land,  area 

5,455  ft.,  f-  

By  H.  J.  Bliss  & Sons. 

Hackney. — 1,  London  Fields  West,  with  slaughter 

house,  &c.,  f.,  r.  35/. 

Hoxton. — 261  and  263,  High.st.,  f.,  r.  72/. 


£3.393 


3.840 

3.4^5 


Dalston. — 210,  Richmond-rd.,  f.,  r.  50/. ,£980 

Richmond-rd.,  a freehold  mission  hall,  r.  35/.  . . 72*. 

Dalston. — 29,  Myrtle-st.,  u.t.  4 x V yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  r. 

28/...... ; 3,0 

Victoria  Pk.  — 136,  Grove-rd.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.,  e.r.  36/. 380 

Hornsey. — 16  to  24  (even),  Boyton-rd.,  f. 1 304 

Bv  John  A.  Jones. 

Notting  Hill.— 105,  Lad  broke-grove,  f,  r.  100/.  ..  1,800 

By  Newhon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 
Euston-rd.— io2  to  1 12  (even),  Aldenham-st.,  f.  ..  1,940 

29  to  53,  Little  Clarendon-st.,  f. 7,905 

54,  Little  Clarendon-st.,  and  34  and  35,  Johnson- 

st.,  f.  850 

By  Protheroe  & Morris. 

Catford. — 163,  i6£,  167,  169,  and  171,  Rushey 
Green,  with  six  cottages  and  land  adjoining, 

f.,  f-  *65/. 4,550  < 

Rushey  Green,  Whitehouse  Dairy  and  2 a.,  fr.,  | 

Forest  Hill.— Quecn’s-rd.,  f.g.r.  25/.,  .eversion  in  ’ 

83  yrs 780 

Quecn's-rd.,  two  plots  of  building  land,  f. 710 

CJueen's-rd.,  f.g.r.  24/.,  reversion  in  69  yrs ' 700  \ 

27  and  29,  London-rd.,  f. ,,400 

Leigh-on-Sea,  Essex. — London-rd.,  six  plots  of 

building  land,  f. 170  I 

Westleigh-av.,  six  plots  of  building  land,  f.  ... . 135 

Southend-on-Sea,  Essex. — Fairfax-drive,  four  plots 

of  land,  f. 104 

By  Joseph  Stower. 

Paddington. — 19,  Delamere-cres.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  e.r.  60/ 41  j J 

Bloomsbury. — 16,  Hunter-st.,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r. 

26/.  5s.,  r.  78/.  15s 160  ] 

40,  Hunter-st.,  u.t.  7$  yrs.,  g.r.  21/. i4o 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co.  (at  St.  Albans). 

St.  Albans,  Herts. — 24  and  26,  College-st.,  with  a 

factory  in  rear,  f.,  e.r.  60/.  750 

November  18.—  B>  Hards  & Bradly. 

Peckham. — 175,  Cator-st.,  f.  405 

Greenwich. — 61  and  63,  Woolwich-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs., 

g-r-  9*-  635  I 

By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Poplar. — 4 to  12  (even),  Bloomfield-st.,  u.t.  664 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  .'  800 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c. 


Dec.  3,  1898.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  c/0/0 

Teak,  E.I load  jo/io/o  15/10/0 

Sequoia, U.S.ftcu.  1/9/0  2/1/0 

Ash,  Canada,  load  3/15/0  5/0/0 


Birch,  do,., 


3/10'c 


Fir,  Dantslc,  Ac. 

Oak,  do 3/2/0 

Canada 4/2,6 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0 

Do. yellow  ....  4/2/6 


Lath,  Santsic.fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St. Petersburg..  </0/o  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

*c-  4/i5/o  6/5/0 

Odessa,  crown 4/15/0  6/5/0 

Deals,  Finland 
2ndA.ststd.o0  9/5/0  9/15/0 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  ..  9/5/0  9/15/0 

7/15/0  8/15/0 

at.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  . ...  1 1/5/0  13/15/0 
Do.  2nd  yellow.  10/5/0  11/15/0 

P°-».hite 9/5/0  11/5/0 

Swedish  9/5/0  16/5/0 

10/5/0  17/10/0 


White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine  isl 
Do.  do.  2nd .... 

Do.  do.  3rd,  Ac. 

Do.  Spruce,  1st 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 
at^ni ...  7/0/0  8/10/0 

New  Brunswick  7/0/0  8/0/0 

Battens  all  kinds  5/0/0  16/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 


18/0/0  24/10/0 
13/0/0  16/10/0 
6/0/0  9/10/0 
8/10/0  10/10/0 


Other  qualities— 

Cedar,  Cuba,  ft. 

Honduras,  Ac. 

Mahogany,  Cube 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican,  do.  do. 

Tobasco,  do.  do. 

Honduras,  do. 

Box,  Turkey,  

R°se',R1°  - 7/o/o  14/0/0 

Bahia  6/0  ~ 


8/5/o 


d/o/o 


is 

'/slU/3 

U 

'4  /6 

1 4/0/0  15/0/0 


Satin  St.  Doming,  0/0/5  0/1/0  Turpentine  .... 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/9  o/2'o 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 

£>>d  ton  2/9/;}  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London  

Do.  do.  at  works 
n^^es  ...  5/15/0  5/17/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/5/0  7/10/0 

COPPER  — British 
cake  and  Ingot  60/0/0  63/10/0 
Best  selected  ..  60/10/0  61/0/0 
Sheets,  strong..  64/10/0  66/0/0 

Chili  bars 56/ic/o  o 'o/o 

Yellow  m . l.  lb.  5a.  5jd 
Lead  — Pig 
Spanish  ....ton  13/10/0 
English  com. 

bands 13/15/0 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  ..  14/15/0 

„ Pipe 15/5/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  »8  o'o 

Vieille  Mon- 

a9/i5/0 

Spelter  24/c/o  24/5/0 

Tin— Straits  ....  83/12/6  0/0/0 

Australian ......  84/2/6  84/12/6 

English  Ingots..  86/0/0  87/0/0 

Banca  0/0/0  nlnln 

Billiton  c/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  16/ic/o 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0 

Do.  Ceylon 24/10/0 

Palm,  Lagos  21/15/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale  *3/0/0 

Do.  Brown  21/10/0 

Cottonseed  ref.  ..  15/0/0  , , _ 

Oleine 17/0/0  18/0/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3  0/7/6 

Do.  Black  0/5/0  0/6/6 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/1'"-  ‘ 


Carpentry  — A.  Kobb.  Kothes  . 

-l.cgie  & Green.  Fochabers 

pin  nixing. — Ross  Bros..  Dufftown 

Slating.— J Wilson.  Dufftown 

- J.  James.  Elgin 


/fra/ 


(.  Tyndall.  Aberdeen.. 


GORDONSBURGH,  N.B.-For  the  erection  of  a hou 
Mr.  J.  Perry,  architect,  Buckie:— 

Masonry. — A.  Milne.  Buckie 

Carpentry.— A.  Murray,  Admiralty  - street 

Buckie ’ ,Q  Ti 

Slating.- J.  Barc'ay,  East  Chuich-st/eef, "Buckie  or  1. 
Plumbing.—)  A T.  Campbell,  Cluny  Ice,  Buckie  17  1, 

Plastering.—).  Ingram,  Cullen ,,  ,. 

Painting. — A.  Symon  & Son,  Cluny  Ice,  Buckie  5 1; 


c/0/0 


In«h.uJWMISTLn'trFoS  erection  of  ‘be  "Mechanic: 
Institute.  Messis.  Oliver  8c  Dodgshun,  architects,  Carlisle:  — 

't  heating)  ..£1,505  10  6 


J.  Watson.  Haitwhistle  (e 


HEREFORD  — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a p 
Ryeland-street,  Hereford.  Mr.  Emest  G.  Davies,  a 
T nhn.strept  H.r.ln.H  ’ 


in  uFR.?ii0RD  — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  pairs  of  villas 
^“Hertford6-'  Mr-  ErDeSt  G-  Davles-  archltect,  6,  St.  John- 
J.  Mason,  Hereford 


NEW  BUSHEV.- For  additions  „„  ,„0  , 
schools.  Mr.  W.  H.  Syme,  architect,  Watford. 
General  Builders,  Limited  £3,20:1  I 1.  DaiviU  ... 

wnBeNSea*  S°D.S..: 1']% 

F.  Dupont - 1 ' — • 

n.  e,  t lu.. 


the  New  Bushey  Board 


G.  & J.  Waterman. 
Webster  & Cannon 
C.  Brightman  


. . . G.  Wlggs  .’ 

3.U38  I Coulson  & Lofts  

3.055  H.  B.  Watkins 

.....  3,027  I C.  Eames,  Watfoid* 

• Provisionally  accepted. 


NORTH  SHIELDS. — For  the  e-.„. 
foI.’he  Tynemouth  Rural  District 
C.E.,  District  Surveyor,  Long  Benton  :- 
T Thnmncn  ...£612  4 o | G.  E.  Simpson , ’ New- 

•••  5<S  1 3 castle  laccepted)  ..£459  3.6 
5;3i3  sIG.  Maughan  49717  7 


J.  Thompson  

Mullen  AMurphy 
Johnson 


PITLOCHRY  (N.B.).-For  the  eerction  of  a public  hall.  Messrs, 
wc  ,aJctlltects'  Dundee.  Quantities  by  Mr.  William 
Campbell,  North  Methven-street,  Perth  :— 

Ma  onry  —Stewart.  Jamieson  A Foibes.  Pit- 
lochry   /.  1,  a 

Joinery.— Sim.  Moulin 't89  8 4 

Plumbing.— A.  Met  res.  Pitlochry  ,2  o 

Slating.— A.  R.  Butcbait.  Pitlochry  ,n,0  0 

Plastering.-).  Vettcb.  Pitlochry , 

Closing. — Chas.  Alexander.  Perth  ,5  ,4  , 


£..00 


the 


HITCHIN.-For  the  erection  of  a Town  Hall,  Ac..  foi 
arrh??LPIS,,1Cn  C?Vnc/1-  Messrs.  W.  Mountford  and  G.  Lucas' 
architects,  i7,  Buckingham-street,  Strand.  London,  W C.  — 

w°"'.aJ„d ^6.998  0 0 | Willmott  £6,487 

VrVnnU  6 °a°  0 c Memdes 6,364 

Fronch  6874  16  11  Foster 6 1 Vo 

Loleman 6,543  o 0 | Redhcuse* r’s.j 

* Accepted  subject  to  redactions. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
Pjj  1S^  lenders  un'ess  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
£100  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

For  making  a road  (2  miles)  to  'Aberbeeg. 
am  read  from  Aberbeeg  to  Crumlin  (24  miles) 
J.  McBean,  engineer,  1.  Klng- 

w5lBi..._ „,w 

Meredith 16.158 

Malnwaring  A ' I Monks  A ' Pvfitt.' 

ix/u.i  ' 05  iS’6^7  * 0 Newport.  Mon.*  12.31319 

Wl*lis >5i438  16  3 I • Accepted. 


for  the  Urban  District  Council 

street.  Abertillery.  Quantities  by  engineer  TL" 

• ^18,349  4 11  I Noel  Bagley £14.34718  5 

‘ ~ ~ I Howells  14,275  o 2 

13.713  8 8 


ANNFIELD  PLAIN  (Durham).— For  making  a road.  Ac., 
"•Ran  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  J.  Trows- 


Victoria-terrace.  for  the  Url 

lale.  Surveyor,  Council’s  offices.  Annfield  Plain  :— 

3.  Champney  £738  8 11  | T.  Galero £e46 


:.h.  >X!r..V.V 

i.  Goldsborough  . 


stK«°for  the"p^««;i7aVT  'b®  e,ecl'°n  of  cottage  hospital  in  South- 
1116  HosP“al  Trustees.  Mr.  Emest  G.  Davies  architect 
Pale  l°s"n5tree''  Hert'f0rd>  Quantities  by  the  archi.ee  ':-  ' 

Page  & Son £1,825  T.  Holland  . p, 

r V'e.S 1'"69  f-  Watkins* , 

Uc°Xi;, ::::::::::::  

• Accepted  subject  to  slight  alterations— reduced  to  £r,3oo. 


YTFSr  pa,Te-  kerbing.  Arc.,  Pinfold-street,  New  BUtcn„ 
for.the  Rugby  Rural  District  Ccuncil.  Mr.  T.  W.  Willard,  Surveyor 
to  the  Council,  Rugby.  Quantities  by  the  Suiveyor  :— 

A-IeweU  £614  | J.  Holme.  Leicester ^64. 

• Accepted. 


(r-W;)-T?or  ‘be  execution  of  roadlwcrks,  &c.,  Woodlands 
r u’f0'^1'-rtv‘Gen-  Hcn’  S'  Gcugh-Calthoipe.  Mr.J.T. 
Barton.  C.E.,  1,  St.  Thcmas-street,  Ryde  :— 

••.** £19871  W.  L.  Meredith.  Glouces- 

S.  Kavanagh  ,.848  ter* 

J’  ??rt?n ».788  W.  G 

S-  Dredge ,,7;5  | • a 


•£i.73& 


t Wilhdia 


A^°UQ^H,„TFr0r  a*‘cr®*i°ns  and  additions  to  ".The  Wellington 
te™—  S Bh’  for  Mr’  I°hn  Canning,  Mr.  S.  M.  Wybora,.aichi- 

Bowyer ^48S  0 I Bampfylde y-448  o 

I’Atk^s  470  0 Simmons 435^ 

Keaveli  44g  o | John  Deveiill,  Slough*  ..  425  o 

• Accepted. 


,.LI.?SiH.ants)~For  ‘be  erection  of 
Mr.  H.  T.  Keates,  architect.  Petersfield 
A.  Etherlngton £o,‘ 


residence  in  the  Forest 


I Pocock  Bros £1,336  0 

. I W.  Jenkins.  Liss*  ....  , 303  o 
Accepted. 


,y£i lira, 

Taylor,  Ross. 


additions  to  house,  for  Mi. 

'..Syohn.treet.  Hereford:— 


386,  Old-street/  E.C."  QuantTti^s  supoliefflf-d  J‘  Ma,d 
,^73! ^’395  I Todd  & C 


wooded  & co."::;;:;;;*;:^  I £'-6^ 

Killby  & Gayford  - . . . Tk.  I V ” 1 I-6a 

Chessum  A:  aons 


1.764  Jarvis  Sc  Sons  .. 


A.  Stephenson  526  ■ 

|J.  Dunn,  Annfield 
3!  I Plain  (accepted)  . 464  ; 


, BRIDLINGTON  QUAY.— For  erecting  a cha’et  a 

BriSSSSnoSy  =“»»■ 

ita. Cbi"-  '• 

W.  Bames  _ 

y wot 79616 


LONDON.— For  decoraHons  and  sanitary  work  at  Mnunf-gri 
Greenhill-road,  Hampstead.  N.W  , for  the  Rev.  A J Han 
Mr.  Harvey  Dyball,  architect,  35,  Bucklersbury,  E C ■- 

Howard  A- Son  ...  £2,151  4 9 I R.  A.  Lowe .'.£>,727  , 

Whitby,  Slater.  A-  I r .1.  r.  1 

Whitby 1,71 

Buiford  A- Son  ....  1,71 


BRIDLINGTON  QUAY.— Accepted  for  additions  to  Londes- 
orough  Houses,  Promenade,  for  Dr.  Wetwan.  Mr.  S.  Over 
rchitect,  Quay-road,  Bridlington  Quay  :—  3 ' 

Edward  Comer,  New  BurRngton-road,  Bridlington  Quay  £365 

?.^R^IFR_?or  ‘be  erection  of  a fish  market,  See.,  The  Hayes. 
,,  ® Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town 


tall,  Cardiff . 

eo.  Griffiths 

!.  Gibbon ' 

hubb  A-  Co.  „ . . . . 


owell  Sc  Mans- 
field   

atty  & Co 

P* 


Shepton  & Sons  ..£13,941  13 
W.  Thomas  Sc  Co.  13  786  o 
- >3.739  15  1 


;o3  4 9 Evans  Bros 

563  o o James  Allan  ... 

W.  T.  Symonds. 
1*5  4 6 Rees  A Thomas 
:40  o o | Turner  A Sons*. 
[All  of  Cardiff.] 

* Accepted. 


n of  a small  addition  to  Grove  House, 


J.  M.  Macey  A Sons  . . ..£*99  o I Campbell,  Smith  A Co... £294  o 
R.  A.  Yerbury  & Sons  ..  295  o | J.  J.  Rayment  A Son....  289  18 

»'  whlf 

C.  Yates  A Co..  106.  Campbell-road,  Bow £’.550 

„j°!,I1nu7For  the  rebuilding  of  house  and  shop  at  Nos. 

A Sons'aichit^cw'— °f  MeSSrS- K,U2in  Br°S'  Messrs.  William  I 

f 1 "jr  •’ £857  | Carmichael  r 

Kilby  & Gayford ,92  Chessman  " 

W.  Harris 7S6  | E.  Houghton  A Son* .'  ( 

• Accepted. 


MS°MT^EriDe,BVcks’*’— For  additions  to  Southend  Farm,  for 
Mr.  Maurice  J.  Swabey.  Mr.  R.  C.  deed,  architect  :- 

Hnu  £375  I John  DeveriU,  Slcugh*, £343: 

H-D.  Bowyer  34S  I 'Accepted. 


THAMES  DITTON  —For  three  pairs  of  villas  at  Thames 
Dttton.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hardwick,  architect  :— 

Shoe  lew  ood  £5,769  I Tomkinson  £s,«o 

(Jldnage  5.739  1 Wells |,|oS 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders 


ALBION-STREET. — Cleaning  interior:— 

w ua,^,Medway  ^5°<  0 °|^SLii0eneS 

o d W.  Banks 184 


W.  V.  Goad 

E.  Proctor  

A.  White  & Co.  . 


ALTON-STREET.— Cleaning  interior  : — 
Johnson  A Co £2i5  1 s.  H.  Coifield  . 

S i 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a villa 
’A’  . Briscoe.  Mr.  G.  Gatdiner,  architect,  Clacton-on-Sea 

Chambers  A Co..  Clacion-on-Sea £870  n 

[Architect's  estimate,  £865.] 1 


DOVER.— For  the  supply  of  1.5:0  tons  Guernsey  granite,  for  the 
nise  Mr’  Wollas‘on  Knocker,  Surveyor.  Castle  Hill 

At  per  ton.  At  per  lineal  foot. 

Broken  Granite  Radiated  Chan-  Raoiated 

Siftings.  Kerb.  Kerb,  nclling.  Channel- 


f°r  the  erection  of  house  and  shop,  Cherry 


d alt eratior s to  the  sar.lt.iry  arrangements  at  the 
Renliew.road  Woikhouse.  S fc  . for  the  Lambeth  Guardians  under 
‘b.°  i'tpftl 1 -ender  re  of  Mr.  G.  Crowder.  Clerk  of  Works  — 

Rice&Soo.... £887  o o I Foreman  Bros.  ....£7241.  6 

Wanser  A Walker  ..  839  o 0 Allen  & Stanley 7*,  . 

Doulton  A to 827  o 0 | Knight  X lt\  ,b 

Mills... 8.8  10  . Ie.  WaB , J , ! 

V”  Davli 800  o 01  Finch  A Co 675  c 

<?mes  753  18  o Turner  670  o o 

Bowie  A Pet  res 727  15  c I R.  F.  Seed* 6-.?  o i 

• Accepted. 


LUGWARDINE  (Herefordshire).— For  the  erection  of  a villa 
residence  at  Lugwardine,  for  Mrs.  Ayets.  Mr.  Emest  G.  Davies. 

Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 


ARTHUR-STREET. — Cleaning  interior  :— 

idwards  A Medway £299  o I H.  Line  

lV'tfi?rd 271  0 E’  Fk>od 

’ 'u'"' o o | Jones  A Groves*  .. 


H.  J.  Williams... _. 


CALEDON  I AN-ROAD.— Cleaning  Interior  : — 

f-Bnnon £4:4  ,7  I Elevens  Hies* 

F.  Chidley 183  o | 


CALVERT-ROAD.— Cleaning  Interior  : " 

rt  r £18518  o I W.  Hayter  A Son....£i>o 

185  7 0 C.  Foreman  148 

185  0 o I W.  Banks*  135  : 


C.  G.  Jc_„  .. 
S.  Musgrove_ 

E.  Proctor  .. 

F.  K.  Blaxton 


CATH  ERIN  E-STREET.— Cleaning  interior  :_ 

Gardner  A HazeU  £326  o I W.  ailg  A Son. . . . 

ounick  A Sons  ....  253  o T.  Ctuwys  

'ales... 249  12  | W.  Bunce* 


CHICKSAND  STREET.  - Painting  exter 

son  A Co £728  o o|G.  Wales..  . 

: - .j-  F-  J.Wood  ....  63915  3 G.  Barker... 

J.  F.  Holliday 594  jr  1 ■ ” ’ 

A W.  Derby  16,  t 

W.  V.  Goad 49?  ( 


I.  Haydon  30 j 


rchitect.  6.  St.John-street,  Herefoicl 


E.  W.  Wilkes.. 

w.  Rowberry 850 

W.  C.  Taylor 812 


I C.  Cooke  £,,„ 

H- Taylor*  

• Accepted. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.- For  additioi 
ary,  Grange-street,  for  Mr.  J.  Biuton. 
ect,  61,  Albert-road,  Middlesbrough 


Mr. 


bert-road,  Middlesbrough  :- 

Brickwork  and  Stonework, 

£>85  o o I D.  Doughty.  Middles- 

!r  l69  >7  0 brougn* £13115 


r-EY'~ F.?r  SC“,frinf  Scott's  Green  and  Stourbridge-road, 
ll^Du^ey  — QOn’  Mf‘  ' Gamraa£e'  Borough  Sutveyof,  Town 


, Dudley 
1 Mackay. 
1 Davi 


^419  ° | H'  Hu8lles  * ^on  £35° 

[Borough  Surveyors  estimate,  £406  ] 


ASTHAM  (Cheshire). — Acceptei 
denccs  In  Plymyard  Park,  (or  . 
architect,  6,  St.  John-strei 


W.  Seldon  A Co.., 


Joinery  a 


COLLINGWOOD-STREET.— Cleaning  Interior  :— 

A-  wFnJ  »WOOd £3°o|  G.  Barker £i8l 

A.  W.  Derby 245  J.  F.  HoUiday 180 

A.  E.  Symes 230  | J.  Kybetl*  176. 


"CUBITT  TOWN.’’ — Cleanirg  interior : — 

A.  W.  Dei  by  £136  10  o 1 Jones  A Groves £117  , 

w v.  c™  -1S  0 o J.  T.  Robey 1 13  , 

15  19  6 J.  Kybett*  no  . 


■ugh*  . 


Plumbing  and  Glas.  . 

Baker  Bros..  Middles-  | Curtis  A Bowman  ....  23  1 

brough*  23  o 0 I R.  Ripley 19  j 

Mascall,  I J.  Harrison  55  1 

Middlesbrough*  ..  5715  o I W.  B..  Robinson « 

W.  Tyreman 57  4 0 | 1 

Stone.  Joinery,  and  Girders. 


Allison  Bros. . . . 


• Accepted. 


DALGLEISH-STREET. — Cleaning  interior  : — 

A Groves  ........ .£218  7 I G.  Barker  — „ 

A.  W.  Derby 

S.  H.  Cortield* 


W.  Hayter  A Son 

L T.  Robey; 195 

E.  Jackson  A Son  ......  182 


GLAUCUS-STREET. — (Iron  buildings)  cleaning  interior: — 


HALFORD-KOAD.— Painting  exterior  and  cleaning  Interior 

H Ni-alfv  gH-..  - i w u — — . 


G H.  Sealey 
T.  Gtegory  A Co. 
W.  K A A.  Hide. 

F.  Chidley 

W.  Whiteiey 

C.  Curling 


I F.  T.  Chinchen 

W.  Chappell 

I W.  Hammond 

| Bristow  A Eatweli*  . 


5i8 


THE  BUILDER 


[Dec.  3,  1898. 


HAMOND-SQUARE.-Providing  and  fixing  a ho 
fixing  tubular  boiler  : — 

H.  C.  Price  Lea  & Co.  . .£85  o I W.  Simmons  

Stevens  & Sons « 10  G.  ft  H.  Bradley. 

J.  Grundy 36  13  | G.  Davis*  


TOOTING  GRAVENEY.-C leaning  interior  : — 

Maxwell  Bros..  Ltd .£341  o I E.  Hoed 

R.  S.  Ronald 326  13  Rice  & Som  

W.  Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd.  315  10  | J.  Garrett  & Son* 


.£260  o 

. =54  0 


HOLLYDALE-ROAD.  — Painting  exterior  and  cleaning  In- 
terior : — 

T.  Freeman  & Son  ..,£536  o o I C.  S.  Jones  £36910  0 

W.  Akers  & Co- 483  12  0 W.  Banks 354  19  6 

H.  J.  Williams 4'S  o o | J.  & C.  Bowyer 348  o 0 

H.  Line 406  o o 1 G.  Kemp*  ..........  330  o o 


JOHANNA-STREET.  — Painting  exterior  and  cleaning  in- 
terior : — 

T.  Hooper  & Son  .£473  o I G.  Brittain £251  10 

Edwards  & Medway 410  0 T.  F.  Ford 233  10 

Holliday  & Greenwood..  399  0 I B.  E.  Nightingale  221  o 

Lathcy  Bros 277  0 I W.  Homett* 170  18 

H.  & G.  Mailett  258  o | 

• Accepted. 


L ANGFORD-ROAD. — Painting  e 


W.  R.TZ  Hide  . . . 
E Flood  . . . 

W.  Whiteley 
W.  Homett  . 


& Co .£459  >6 


. jr  and  cleaning  interior : — 

I F.  G.  Minter  £351  0 c 

O.  Craske 3=5  17 

I F.  T.  Chinchen 324  15 

W.  Hammond* 296  o 1 

| Bristow  Sc  Eatwell  ..  221  13  r 


MONSON-RO AD.— Cleaning  inteiior 

W.  Akers  & Co £34:  ' " ” 

C.  S.  Jones 331 

W.  V.  Goad  32; 

E.  Proctor 31c 


S.  Musgrove £=87  13 

Holliday  & Greenwood..  279  o 

Jones  & Groves  254  19 

H.  J.  Williams* 23" 


OBAN-STREET.—  Cleaning  interior  :— 

A.  E.  Svmes  ..£31"  o 0 I G.  Wales  £=*3  J7  6 

A.  W.  Derby 273  0 o J.  T.  Robey  212  0 o 

J.  F.  Holliday 23110  o S.  H.  Corfield*  187  0 o 

J.  Kybett 224  o 0 | 

* Accepted. 


POPE-STREET.— Painting  exterior  and  cleaning  interior  :— 

C.  Foreman £277  o o I G.  Kemp  £'9’=  ° 0 

T.  Freeman  Sc  Son  ..  258  5 W.  Banks 18312  6 

C.  S.  Jones  230  10  0 W.  Homett*  - 174  6 0 

J.  Otway  198  17  0 I 


TRINITY-PLACE.— Cleaning  interior 

T.  Cruwys £113  15  I Marchant  & Hirsl 

-in  Bros.  & Co " 1 ~ ■”  ' * 


UPPER  NORTH  STREET  (Infants  ).— Providing  and  lixin 
sliding  glazed  partition  and  altering  widths  of  stepped  flooring,  ore- 
(Second  competition) 

G.  Barker £177  I J.  Kybett £r39 

A.  E.  Syraes  156  | Unsigned  ~ ■ ■ >=5 

Johnson  & Co 150  | S.  H.  Corfield*  114 


UPTON  HOUSE.— Providing  and  fixing  an  apparatus  for  the 
supply  of  tepid  water  to  baths  : — 

I.  C.  & J.  S.  Ellis.  Ltd.  £133  0 I J.  & F.  May*  £78  o 

J.  Wontner-Smith,  Gray 

& Co 85  is  | 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  F.  T.— J.  J.  and  M R.  and  W.  (Amounts  should  have  been 

stated.)  " A Clerk  ot  Works  " (Next  week). 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 


Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  Items)  which  havo 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 


Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is  given  sublect 
.0  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written,  by  the  Editor,  who 
retains  the  right  to  reject  it  If  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the 
author  of  a proof  of  an  article  In  type  does  not  necessarily  Imply  its 
acceptance. 


All  communications  regarding  Uteraiy  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


POPHAM-ROAD.— Cleaning  interior  : — 

Gardner  & Hazell £*3'-'  I W.  Bunce .--£<94 

J.  Grover  Sc  Son  l| 218  I W.  SUk  & Son; 17S 

McCormick  & Son  ....  212  | 


POWIS-STREET.— Providing  and  fixing  hot-water  coils  in  two 
' lass-rooms  each  boys’  and  girls'  departments,  and  fixing  four  new 
S.B.  stoves  and  two  tubular  Doilers  : — 

J.  C.  &J.  S Ellis,  Ltd„£i22  10  i Berry.  Campbell,  5:  Co.  ..£98  10 
Stevens  & Sons  122  o | Sharp,  O'Brien,  Sc  Co.*  ..  82  o 
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Incandescent  Gas  Lighting. 

URING  the  last 
decade  a very 
remarkable  de- 
velopment in  the 
methods  of  utilis- 
ing gas  for  light- 
ing purposes  has 
been  taking  place 
— a development 
which  has  resulted 
in  producing  a light  of  given  intensity  with 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  quantity  of  gas 
required  by  the  common  flat  flame  or  argand 
burners,  with  a consequent  diminution  of 
the  objectionable  products  of  combustion — 
heat,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water  vapour. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  when  certain 
substances  are  held  in  a non-luminous  gas 
flame  they  will  become  incandescent,  and 
emit  a brilliant  light  without  undergoing  any 
perceptible  chemical  change  ; and  attempts 
were  early  made  to  utilise  metallic  platinum, 
and  the  oxides  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
for  ordinary  lighting  purposes.  The  first 
Welsbach  mantles,  however,  did  not  make 
their  appearance  until  the  year  1886,  and 
they  were  then  so  fragile  that  their  practical 
utility  was  not  very  great,  nor  did  they  yield 
so  powerful  a light  as  those  of  the  present  day. 
It  may,  in  fact,  be  truly  said  that  as  recently 
as  ten  years  ago  incandescent  gas  lights  were 
little  more  than  scientific  curiosities;  whereas 
tabday  they  are  used  in  every  quarter  of 
the1  globe,  and  number  many  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

The  mantles  now  employed  consist  simply 
of  oxides  of  certain  metals,  and  are  made 
by  soaking  a network  hood  of  ordinary 
cotton  in  a solution  of  salts,  which,  when 
dried  and  ignited,  will  yield  the  oxides 
required.  At  the  present  time  the  Welsbach 
mantle  is  said  to  consist  of  about  98  per 
cent,  of  thoria  and  2 per  cent  of  ceria,  while 
formerly  they  consisted  mainly  of  zirconia 
and  lanthania.  The  salts  usually  employed 
are  the  nitrates,  as  these  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  when  dried  and  ignited  yield 
oxides. 

After  the  cotton  hood  has  been  soaked  in 
the  solution  of  salts,  it  is  passed  through  a 
wringer,  dried,  stretched  into  suitable  shape, 
and  ignited  by  means  of  a gas  flame.  The 


cotton  now  burns  away,  but  leaves  the 
metallic  oxides  (which  were  previously  in 
solution  as  nitrates  in  the  pores  of  the 
cotton  mantle)  in  the  form  of  the  mantle. 
Finally  this  mantle  of  oxides  is  heated  over 
a blast  flame  to  complete  the  conversion  of 
the  nitrates  into  the  oxides,  and  then  it  is 
trimmed  into  shape  and  " collodionised.” 
The  object  of  dipping  the  mantle  into  a 
solution  of  collodion  or  some  substance  of  a 
similar  nature,  is  to  render  it  less  liable  to 
breakage  when  handled  and  during  trans- 
port, and  as  soon  as  the  mantle  is  placed 
upon  the  burner  and  a flame  is  applied  to  it, 
the  collodion  burns  away  and  leaves  the 
fragile  network  of  oxides. 

A remarkable  fact  concerning  these 
mantles  is  that  no  pure  oxide  is  known 
which  will  emit  much  light  when  heated  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  but  that  a second 
oxide,  sometimes  termed  an  "excitant,”  is 
always  required.  Thus,  a mantle  of  pure 
thoria  yields  very  little  light,  but  if  1 percent, 
of  ceria  is  added  to  the  thoria  a brilliant 
light  is  at  once  emitted,  although  a mantle 
of  pure  ceria  also  gives  very  little  light. 
Several  theories  have  been  enunciated  to 
account  for  this  phenomenon,  but  none  have 
yet  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  be 
correct. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  is  that  the 
colour  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  mantle 
varies  with  its  composition,  and  to  a certain 
extent  with  the  temperature  to  which  it  is 
heated.  The  two  principal  English  incandes- 
cent gas  light  companies  are  those  popularly 
known  as  the  "Welsbach”  Company  and  the 
" Sunlight”  Company  ; and  the  thoria-ceria 
mantle  sold  by  the  former  company  emits  a 
greenish-white  light,  while  that  of  the  latter, 
which  consists  of  the  oxides  of  aluminium 
and  chromium,  emits  a golden-yellow  colour. 

Until  quite  recently  a long  glass  chimney, 
to  increase  the  air-draught  around  the 
burner,  was  a necessary  adjunct  to  most  of 
the  incandescent  gas  light  burners ; but  a 
new  form  of  burner,  known  as  the  " Kern  ” 
burner,  has  been  introduced,  which,  like  the 
Bandsept  burner,  requires  no  chimney  of 
any  description,  and  which  will  yield  an 
illuminating  power  of  over  twenty  candles 
per  cubic  foot  of  gas  consumed  per  hour 
with  an  ordinary  gas  pressure  of,  say, 
inches. 


The  following  table  shows  the  claims  put 
forward  for  the  new  burner  : — 

Gas  Con- 
sumption in  Approximate 

No.  of  Burner.  Cubic  Feet  with  Candle  Power, 

i-in.  Pressure. 

0 o£  20-22 

1 30-36 

2 2 50-60 

3 3 80-90 

4 4 105-120 

7 7 185-210 

In  practice,  however,  it  is  commonly  found 
that  a satisfactory  result  is  not  obtained  with 
a pressure  of  less  than  in.,  and  that  the  illu- 
minating values  actually  obtained  are  about  20 
per  cent,  lower  than  those  quoted  in  the  table. 
As  the  pressure  increases  the  consumption 
of  the  ungoverned  burners  of  course  also  in- 
creases, but  it  is  usually  found  that  a much 
higher  value  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  is  obtained 
with  a 2-in.  than  with  a i-in.  pressure.  But 
even  these  less  favourable  figures  show  so 
great  an  increase  in  the  illuminating  value  of 
coal  gas  that  the  introduction  of  these  new 
burners  and  mantles  will,  without  doubt, 
give  coal  gas  a new  lease  of  life  as  a lighting 
agent  and  strengthen  its  claim  to  rank,  in 
towns  where  gas  is  as  cheap  as  in  London,, 
as  the  poor  man’s  light ; although  it  is 
perhaps  the  suburban  shopkeeper  who  will 
most  largely  avail  himself  of  the  recent  im- 
provements. 

The  incandescent  electric  light  still  re- 
mains the  most  cleanly,  convenient,  and 
pleasant  form  of  artificial  light,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  increase  in  popular 
favour  as  it^also  is  improved  and  cheapened ; 
but  in  all  towns  where  coal  gas  is  cheap  and 
water-power  unavailable,  the  incandescent 
gas-light  appears  destined  to  take  a leading 
place  both  as  a public  and  a private  illuminant; 
for  even  before  the  new  burners  were  intro- 
duced the  incandescent  gas-light  was  very 
largely  used  both  for  street  lighting  and  for 
the  illumination  of  shops  and  private  resi- 
dences, and  when  the  expiration  of  patents 
allows  uncontrolled  competition  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  burners  and  mantles,  a 
substantial  fall  in  prices  may  be  expected, 
and  an  increased  demand  be  anticipated. 

There  is  still  need  for  great  improvement 
in  the  strength  of  the  mantles  and  in  the 
colour  of  the  light  emitted.  It  is  true  that 
the  Sunlight  mantle  is  less  fragile,  and  pro- 
duces a light  that  is  less  cold  and  less 
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irritating  to  the  eyes ; but,  as  commonly 
exhibited  in  shops,  it  is  almost  too  yellow, 
and  admits  of  considerable  improvement. 
It  does  not,  however,  impart  that  ghastly 
pallor  to  human  faces  which  is  so  noticeable 
in  rooms  illuminated  with  the  thoria-ceria 
mantles. 

In  conclusion,  mention  may  be  made  of 
those  high-power  incandescent  gas  lamps 
which  have  recently  been  introduced  to  com- 
pete with  the  electric  arc  lamps.  In  England, 
the  Hydro-Press  and  the  Somzee-Greyson 
systems  are  high-power  systems.  The 
pressure  of  the  gas  supplied  to  the  burners 
is  increased  by  means  of  water  power,  and 
when  this  gas  under  high  pressure  is  con- 
sumed in  suitable  burners,  the  mantles, 
which  are  specially  made  for  these  burners, 
emit  a very  powerful  light.  It  is  claimed  for 
the  Hydro-Press  apparatus  that  a light  of 
about  500 candle-power  maybe  obtained  with 
a gas  consumption  of  about  13  cubic  feet  per 
hour  and  a water  consumption  of  60  gallons 
per  hour.  It  will,  however,  probably  be 
found  that  the  mantles  are  much  more 
rapidly  destroyed  under  this  high-pressure 
system  than  by  gas  burning  under  the 
normal  district  pressure. 

In  calculating  the  cost  of  incandescent 
.gas-light,  allowance  must,  of  course,  be 
made  for  the  initial  cost  of  the  burners  and 
mantles,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  high- 
pressure  system,  is  very  considerable,  and 
also  for  the  cost  of  new  mantles  ; but  it  will 
be  found  that  when  these  items  have  been 
included,  the  incandescent  gas-light  still 
• compares  very  favourably  with  every  other 
known  form  of  artificial  illumination  in  most 
towns  supplied  with  coal-gas  at  a cheap 
rate. 


THE  ARCHITECT’S  USE  OF  BOOKS. 
WO  or  three  weeks  ago  that 
I excellent  sub-section  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  known 
as  the  11  Discussion  Section,"  had 
nmder  consideration  the  subject  of  “The 
.‘Architect’s  Library,"  on  which  a paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Philip  A.  Robson,  a brief  r6sume 
of  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  November 
26  (page  485).  The  Editor  of  this  Journal, 
as  being  supposed  to  have  seen  a good  deal 
of  architectural  books,  was  honoured  with  an 
•invitation  to  attend  on  that  occasion  in  the 
capacity  of  “ special  visitor.”  The  function 
of  the  “special  visitor”  is,  we  believe,  to 
listen  to  the  paper  and  discussion,  and 
deliver  thereafter  such  words  of  wisdom  in 
regard  to  the  subject  and  the  discussion  as 
he  may  have  at  his  command.  In  the  case 
in  question  the  special  visitor  was  unavoid- 
ably prevented  from  attending,  but  the 
following  remarks  may  represent  what  he 
would  have  said  if  he  had  been  present. 

The  point  which  seems  to  have  been 
specially  emphasised  by  the  reader  of  the 
paper  referred  to  was  that  what  architects 
wanted  were  books  with  “ more  illustrations 
than  text,”  and  he  instanced  the  way  in 
which,  he  said,  “the  plates  in  the  profes- 
sional journals  were  studied  and  criticised.’ 
That  represents  an  attitude  which  we  have 
often  encountered,  among  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  the  profession  especially.  There 
are  people,  we  know,  who  buy  architectural 
journals  merely  to  bind  up  the  plates  and 
throw  the  rest  away.  Now,  if  there  were 
not  a good  deal  in  the  letterpress  which  was 
worth  something  better  than  to  throw  away, 
a journal  like  this  would  have  no  ight  to 
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exist  at  all  But  to  leave  the  subject  ol  But  mere  collections  of  sketches,  picturesque 
journals,  in  regard  to  which  we  may  be  sup-  J illustrations,  and  photographs,  teach  very 
posed  to  be  more  or  less  prejudiced,  and  little.  Rightly  used,  they  maybe  a means 
take  the  question  in  its  wider  sense,  we  find  of  stimulating  the  imagination.  But  they  are 
the  same  idea  again  insisted  on  in  the  latter  painfully  likely  to  lead  the  young  architect 
part  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Robson’s  paper,  only  to  substituting  other  people’s  imagina- 
He  recommended  “books  of  reference — . tion  for  his  own. 

histories,  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  &c.,  Architecture  is  not  only  a matter  of  taste 
and  then  books  with  as  little  letterpress  in  ! but  a matter  of  knowledge  ; and  the  demand 
them  as  possible  ; some  of  the  best  and  most ! for  knowledge  of  all  kinds  in  connexion 
useful  examples  of  which  were,  he  thought,  I with  it  is  increasing.  To  find  recommen- 
the  A. A.  sketch-book,  and  the  folios  on  the  ( dations  for  an  architectural  library  to 
English  Renaissance,  by  Gotch,  Belcher,  and  be  chiefly  composed  of  illustrations  shows 
Macartney,”  These  are  all  very  handsome  how  little  this  fact  is  realised.  Among 
books,  but  when  we  come  to  their  characteri-  ( the  most  valuable  and  necessary 
sation  as  the  “ most  useful,"  we  may  ask,  in  f°r  the  architect  s library  are  not 
what  sense  “most  useful  " ? | show  books,  which  are  delightful  to 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  real  answer  is  lot*  at  but  which  carry  with  them  the 
that  they  are  the  most  uselul  to  “ crib " , temptation  to  copy,  but  the  books  of  s8hd 
from.  That  perception,  consciously  or  un- , information  on  such  subjects  as  foundations 
consciously,  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  roofing,  drainage,  ventilation,  and  a score  of 
desire  for  books  with  many  illustrations  and  , other  things,  without  a knowledge  of  which 
" very  little  text."  The  “ Architectural  the  architect’s  admiration  of  the  picturesque 
Association  Sketch  Book " is  a mine  of  of  ancient  buildings  will  not  do  him  much 
wealth  for  this  purpose  ; and  that,  we  good.  Such  a book  as  Gwilt,  though  its 
imagine,  is  also  the  principal  value  set  on  ' illustrations  are  of  a most  formal  and 
the  various  folio  publications  illustrating  the  little  attractive  kind,  is  what  we  call  a real 
architecture  of  the  English  Renaissance,  to  architect’s  book  par  excellence  ; and  we 
which  reference  was  made  in  the  same  sen-  recommend  a little  more  attention  to  that 
tence.  The  English  Renaissance  is  in  kind  of  book  in  forming  an  ideal  architect's 
fashion  at  present,  and  here  are  books  ! library,  bearing  in -mind  that  architecture 
full  of  large  plates  of  buildings  reproduced  . implies  not  only  taste  but  knowledge-and  a 
from  photographs,  directly  at  hand  to  copy  | great  deal  of  it.  Select  your  library  accord- 

details  from.  Our  own  impression  of  the  ingly.  _ 

largest  of  these  works  was,  we  must  confess, 

one  of  disappointment.  We  expected  a ! NOTES, 

collection  of  measured  drawings  and  a his-  ; We  are  glad  to  see  that)  in  his 

tory,  and  we  received  what  was  mainly  a ' Commercial  address  last  week  on  the 
collection  of  photographs.  But  the  publisher  subject  of  commercial  educa- 

was  wise  in  his  generation,  and  offered  the  j tion,  Lord  Reay,  the  Chairman  of  the  London 
architects  what  they  seemed  to  want— ori-  Schooi  Board,  dwelt  upon  the  absolute 
ginals  to  copy  from.  Mr.  Blomfield  s octavo  j necessity  of  a good  preparatory  education, 
book  on  the  English  Renaissance,  which  has  <<  They  would  not  succeed,”  he  said,  “with 
more  text  than  illustrations,  and  no  large  ^ any  specific  commercial  school  they  intended 
plates,  is  a much  more  valuable  book  than  ^ s^art  unless  they  had  preparatory  schools 
any  of  these,  because  it  does  not  merely  give  jn  which  a general  education  was  given  such 


examples,  but  throws  new  light  on  the  whole 
history  and  meaning  of  the  English  Renais- 
sance. 

All  this  attitude  towards  architectural 
books — this  desire  for  much  illustration  and 
little  text,  is  only  one  instance  of  the  fact 
that  our  younger  generation  of  architects  are 


as  would  develop  the  mind  and  talents  of 
those  who  would  in  the  future  deal  with 
commercial  problems.”  The  truth  is  that  a 
good,  sound,  modern  education  should  be 
the  best  of  all  preparations  for  successful 
commercial  life.  This  fact  we  have  insisted 
on  in  regard  to  technical  education,  the 


leaning  towards  a wrong  and  one-sided  view  foundation  of  which  must  be  an  effective 
of  their  business,  and  regarding  it  as  their  . system  Qf  elementary  education.  After  all, 
principal  end  to  produce  picturesque  build- 1 whaf  have  young  men  to  do  in  commercial 
ings,  founded  more  or  less  on  the  forms  ol  \ and  business  life  but  use  a well-developed 
older  architecture.  All  this  production  of  intelligence,  and  the  subjects  which  they 
books  with  “ more  illustrations  than  text  should  have  studied  under  any  satisfac- 
only  serves  to  foster  and  encourage  this  habit  fory  system  of  secondary  education  ? A 
of  imitative  architecture.  | g0od  handwriting,  book-keeping,  geography, 

The  value  of  books  on  architecture  which  J modern  languages,  political  economy,  are  the 
are  mainly  illustrative  is  of  two  or  three  kind  of  subjects  which  go  to  constitute  a 
kinds.  They  serve  to  extend  our  know-  1 commercial  as  well  as  a good  secondary 
ledge  by  bringing  before  us  illustrations  of  education.  The  question  of  commercial 
buildings  which  we  may  never  be  able  to  education,  as  Lord  Reay  said,  must  be  kept 
see.  They  serve  as  memorials  of  buildings  separate  from  technical  education  ; they  are 
which  may  be  in  a state  of  decay,  or  may  distinct.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  if 
for  other  reasons  have  to  be  removed.  A there  were  a uniform  and  satisfactory  system 
monograph  which  forms  a complete  Qf  secondary  education  in  this  country,  there 
illustration  and  analysis  of  a great  ( wouid  be  less  need  for  what  is  called  corn- 
building  in  all  its  parts,  such  as  ^ mercial  education  as  a thing  by  itself. 

Salzenburg’s  “ Saint  Sophia,’’  forms  an  j 

important  lesson  in  architecture.  So  also 
does  Mr.  Penrose’s  book  on  “Athenian 
Architecture,”  which  we  fear  would  be 
despised  by  many  of  the  younger  school  as 
presenting  no  picturesque  plates — nothing 
to  “ crib”  from  ; but  which  is  a summary  of,  spend  12,000/.  on  the  roadways,  seems  to  be 
real  and  special  knowledge  on  a great  subject,  perfectly  justifiable.  The  Office  of  Works 


T , The  recommendation  that  the 
The  London 

County  Council  London  County  Council  do  not 
strertYmprove"  contribute  to  the  widening  of 
ments.  Parliament-street,  except  to 
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has  stated]  that  such  a scheme  as  has  now 
been  begun  could  be  carried  out  without 
loss,  and  it  has  not  been  shown  by  the 
Government  that  this  will  not  be  the  case. 
The  application  to  the  County  Council  to 
contribute  a very  large  sum  towards  the 
improvement  is  very  much  in  the  nature  of 
“ a try-on  ” by  the  Treasury.  That  the  County 
Council  might  well  have  contributed  if  a loss 
had  been  likely  to  occur,  we  do  not 
know  ; but  even  then  it  would  not  have  alto- 
gether been  equitable  to  have  asked  this 
body,  representing  the  London  taxpayers,  to 
contribute  to  an  improvement,  in  regard  to 
the  carrying  out  of  which  they  have  had  no 
voice.  Londoners  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  Government  buildings 
arc  ^erected,  and  if  they  are  to  pay  any  part 
of  the  piper  they  have  a right  to  a voice  in 
dictating  the  tune.  To  ask  the  ratepayers 
of  London  to  make  the  Government,  so  to 
say,  a present  of  a few  hundred  thousand 
pounds  is,  therefore,  somewhat  unreason- 
able. 


francs  up  to  this  date  ; its  completion  will 
require  another  six  millions. 


The  news  of  the  destruction 
-lew^York1  by  premises  of  the 

Home  Life  Insurance  Society 
in  New  York,  one  of  the  modern  high  build- 
ings constructed  of  steel  framing  and  stone 
or  terra-cotta  casing,  came  with  a curious 
irony  the  same  day  as  the  reading  of  a 
paper  at  the  Institute  of  Architects 
this  class  of  building  as  exemplifying 
American  fireproof  construction.”  The 
accounts  which  we  have  of  the  disas- 
ter from  the  American  correspondents 
of  London  papers  are  oddly  conflicting. 
One  account  states  that  it  “ burned  like 
tinder,”  which  we  should  think  quite  impos- 
sible considering  the  materials  of  which  the 
building  was  probably  mainly  composed  ; 
mother  account  says  that  the  results  showed 
he  fire-resisting  power  of  the  structure,  as 
he  stories  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth 
vere  “ destroyed  ” without  any  material 
iamage  to  the  building  below  the  eighth 
story.  All  accounts  seem  to  agree  that  the 
;reat  height  of  the  building  added  a new 
ire-risk,  from  the  impossibility  of  the  fire- 
nen’s  hose  reaching  the  flames.  It  will  be 
Interesting  to  know  what  the  real  facts  are. 
JVe  have  always  believed  that  these  ex- 
:eptionally  high  buildings,  of  whatever 
naterial  composed,  would  be  very  dangerous 
n case  of  fire. 


Th  ci  h f 's  announcec*  that  the  cupola 
he  Sacri  Cceur,  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacre  Cceur 
Pans-  at  Montmartre,  Paris,  will  be 
:ompleted  for  the  year  1900.  Two-thirds  of 
h»  ^vvork  is  done,  and  the  summit  of  the 
upola  will  be  reached  in  the  course  of  next 
'ear.  The  progress  seems  in  reality  to 
>e  absurdly  slow,  we  presume  owing 
difficulty  in  collecting  funds.  After 
he  completion  of  the  dome,  which 
vill  be  surmounted  by  a stone  cross,  five  or 
ix  months  will  be  spent  on  the  interior 
lecoration  ; and  after  the  removal  of  the 
caffolding  the  church,  which  is  very  dark  at 
iresent,  will  receive  a flood  of  light  from  the 
wenty  windows  of  the  dome.  There  will 
hen  remain,  it  is  estimated,  another  three 
[fears’  work  in  the  erection  of  the  campanile 
in  one  side,  and  the  sacristy  and  presbytery 
in  the  other ; and  there  is  also  another 
ower  to  be  built,  of  specially  solid  design, 
receive  the  great  bell  called  “ La 
iavoyarde.”  The  work  was  .'commenced  in 
une  1875,  and  has  cost  twenty-four  million 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
clSmbopl?  tectural  Association  Discussion 
Section  last  week,  Mr.  Hen 
derson,  who  has  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged in  making  studies  of  the  architec- 
tural remains  of  Constantinople,  gave  a 
talk  on  the  subject  which  derived  addi- 
tional interest  from  the  number  of  draw- 
ings and  photographs  with  which  it  was 
illustrated.  Saint  Sophia  has  naturally 
received  special  attention,  and  some  fine 
coloured  drawings  of  various  portions  of  the 
interior  and  of  the  detail  were  exhibited 
but  Mr.  Henderson  has  also  been  making 
measurements  and  a restoration  of  the 
exceedingly  interesting  fifth-century  walls  of 
Constantinople,  of  which  large  portions  are 
left,  and  which,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  have 
not  been  illustrated  in  any  published  draw- 
ings. The  measurements  for  setting  out  the 
plan  of  the  walls  had  to  be  made  almost 
on  the  sly,  as  it  may  be  said,  owin 
to  Turkish  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  all 
sketchers,  and  great  difficulties  were  en- 
countered at  first  in  regard  to  Saint  Sophia 
and  other  mosques,  but  by  perseverance 
and  the  assistance  of  some  friendly  officials 
these  have  been  to  a great  extent  sur- 
mounted, and  Mr.  Henderson  has  had  advan- 
tages which  English  students  of  architecture 
in  Constantinople  have  not  hitherto  enjoyed. 
We  may  observe  that  Mr.  Henderson’s 
examination  of  Saint  Sophia  has  led  him  to 
reject  the  theory  put  forward  in  Messrs. 
Lethaby  and  Swainson’s  admirable  book, 
that  the  dome  may  have  been  built  without 
any  centering,  by  laying  the  courses  at  a low 
angle  instead  of  normal  to  the  curve ; he 
says  the  construction  is  really  a ribbed  one, 
and  that  he  believes  the  ribs  were  built  on 
centering  and  the  filling  done  afterwards. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  results  of  Mr. 
Henderson’s  assiduous  labours  will  ulti- 
mately be  given  to  the  world  in  permanent 
form  in  a book,  which  would  probably  be  a 
valuable  one. 


A small  group  of  artists  are 
ReEng',ivTn“d  endeavouring  to  revive  the 
practice  of  wood-engraving  as 
a form  of  original  artistic  production,  not 
merely  a medium  for  the  reproduction  of 
other  artists’  work  ; and  some  seventy 
examples  of  their  work  are  on  view  at  the 
Dutch  Gallery  in  Brook-street.  That  artists 
should  take  up  again  the  actual  process  of 
cutting  their  own  designs  on  the  wood  is  an 
interesting  incident  in  modern  artistic  life, 
and  may  have  the  effect  of  bringing  wood- 
engraving again  into  favour  after  it  has  been 
so  much  injured  and  ousted  by  the  various 
modern  "process”  methods  of  producing 
blocks  for  printing.  But  there  is  too  much 
of  an  affectation  of  the  manner  of  a past  age 
in  the  works  here  exhibited.  It  is  of  course 
quite  natural  that  when  artists  take  up 
wood-cutting  as  a means  of  direct  artistic 
expression  they  should  be  disposed  to 
return  to  the  old  direct  system  of  cutting 
away  lights  only  and  leaving  masses  of 
black,  instead  of  defining  the  subject  by  thin 
lines  left  in  relief  after  a laborious  ploughing 
away  the  wood  from  between  them  ; and  the 
mere  adoption  of  the  older  method  may 
itself  give  an  archaic  look  to  the  work.  But 
Mr.  T.  S.  Moore,  in  his  fourteen  engravings, 
is  simply  imitating  the  manner  and  effect  of 
Blake,  even  to  the  incident  of  the  rays  of 


light  emanating  from  behind  a nearly  black 
figure,  which  is  seen  in  one  of  Blake’s  "Job  ” 
series.  Mr.  Ricketts,  in  "The  Finding  of 
Chloe,”  " Venus  and  Anchises,”  and  others,  re- 
produces the  manner  of  the  Poliphilo  prints  ; 
and  some  others,  such  as  "Venus  and 
Diana,’’  and  " Eros  and  Anteros,”  are  simply 
absurd  pieces  of  mock-archaism.  Little 
artistic  good  can  come  from  this  kind  of  work. 
Let  the  artists  who  are  turning  their  hand  to 
woodwork  endeavour  to  express  in  it  their 
own  spontaneous  feeling  for  effect  and  ex- 
pression, in  a modern  manner,  and  not  be 
content  merely  to  assume  the  garb  of  a past 
period.  There  are  some  works  here  that  are 
modern  in  feeling,  but  over  the  majority  of 
them  there  is  this  assumed  archaism  ; and  it 
is  a mistake. 


Bute  House 
Estate, 
Petersham. 


We  read  that  the  proposed 
laying-out  of  this  estate  (about 
twenty-one  acres)  for  building 
purposes  has  been  arrested  by  its  purchase 
from  Sir  J.  W.  Ellis  by  a lady  who  resides 
in  Petersham.  Thus  the  foreground  of  the 
view  from  Richmond  Hill  will  be  preserved, 
as  the  lady,  whose  munificence  we  are 
pleased  to  record,  intends  only  to  rebuild 
the  church,  with  a room  for  a parish  insti- 
tute, in  memory  of  her  father.  The  history 
of  the  estate  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  thus : James  Stuart,  the  second  Earl 
of  Bute  (obiit  1732)  married  Anne,  sister 
of  the  second  and  third  Dukes  of  Argyll, 
sons  of  the  first  Duke  by  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Lionel 
Tollemache,  owner  of  Ham  House.  John,- 
the  third  Earl  of  Bute,  the  celebrated 
Minister,  died  in  1792,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  the  Ranger  of  Richmond  Park, 
advanced  Marquis  of  Bute  in  1796.  The 
church,  rebuilt  in  1515,  and  much  altered 
since,  is  a typical  specimen,  in  red  brick,  of 
the  "Georgian’’  style.  It  contains  many 
monuments,  one  being  to  Vancouver,  the 
voyager,  who  was  buried  there  in  1798. 
There,  too,  lie  the  Misses  Agnes  and  Mary 
Berry  (1852),  Walpole’s  correspondents,  and 
Mortimer  Collins.  The  village  consists 
mainly  of  handsome  old  houses.  Peters- 
ham Lodge  was  built,  from  a design  by  Lord 
Burlington,  for  the  First  Earl  of  Harrington, 
on  the  site  of  the  house  (burned  down  in 
720)  erected  by  Lawrence,  Earl  of  Rochester, 
Lord  Treasurer,  temp.  James  II.  The  manor, 
supposed  to  be  the  Patricesha  of  Domesday, 
belonged  to  Chertsey  Abbey,  until  Abbot 
Thomas  conveyed  it  to  Henry  V.  It  has, 
for  a long  while,  been  the  property  of  the 
Tollemaches,  Earls  of  Dysart. 


Old  Houses  ii 
Gray’s  Inn. 


We  notice  that  the  brickwork 
of  some  of  the  houses  on  the 
east  side  of  each  of  the  two 
squares  is  being  cleaned,  repaired,  and  re- 
pointed. In  South-square,  formerly  Holborn- 
court,  Nos.  2 and  3,  have  over  their  door- 
ways "T.  W.  A.,  1738”;  over  the  doorways 
of  Nos.  1 and  4 are  " T.  J.  W.,  1759,”  and 
T.  E.  B.,  1750,’’  respectively  ; the  doorways 
throughout  the  two  squares  are  after  one 
design.  Gray's  Inn-square  was  formerly 
divided  by  a middle  row  of  chambers  into 
Middle,  afterwards  Chapel-court,  and  Coney, 
or  Conry-court ; the  greater  part  of  Coney- 
court  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1683-4,  and 
rebuilt  in  three  years  afterwards.  The 
middle  row  of  chambers  had  been  pulled 
down  before  Strype  wrote  his  edition  of 
Stow's  Survey,  published  in  1720.  "Cony 
Co.’’  and  " Holb.  Co.”  are  plotted  in 
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J. 'Evans's  map  of  London,  to  a scale  of  8 in. 
to  one  mile,  published  on  January  1,  1799, 
but  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Douth- 
waite,  librarian  to  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn, 
for  saying  that  by  an  order  of  June  7i  1 793* 
it  was  decreed  that  Coney  and  Chapel 
courts  should  be  named  "Gray's  Inn-square.’’ 
Field-court  is  so  called  from  the  adjacent 
Red  Lion  Fields,  at  one  time  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  Inn  gardens  was  through 
Field-court  by  a gate,  since  removed,  at  the 
north  end  of  Fulwood’s-rents. 


The  Department  of  Public 
Exhibition  Instruction  in  France  is  spend- 
ing something  over  half  a million 
francs  in  connexion  with  the  exhibition  of 
1900.  The  exhibits  of  this  Department  will 
include  various  laboratories  of  zoology  and 
meteorology,  as  well  as  the  results  of  the 
excavations  in  Persia  and  Chaldsea,  and  also 
a historical  museum.  The  Department  of 
Fine  Arts  will  take  a much  more  important 
part  in  the  exhibition,  and  its  • expendi- 
ture will  amount  to  2,500,000  francs. 
This  sum  will  be  expended  on  architectural 
models,  examples  of  decoration,  stained 
windows,  &c.,  as  well  as  special  exhibitions 
of  the  productions  of  the  Sevres  manufac- 
tory of  porcelain  and  the  Gobelins  manu- 
factory of  tapestries.  The  objects  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Timgad,  in  Africa,  will  also 
occupy  a special  pavilion.  The  exhibitions 
of  these  and  the  other  various  Government 
Departments  will  altogether  cause  an  expen- 
diture of  nine  million  francs. 


_ . , The  present  exhibition  offers 

Society  of  . ... 

Painters  in  one  point  or  special  interest  in 
■Water  Colours,  the  smaU  loan  collection  of 
drawings  by  the  late  Mr.  Boyce,  who  long 
before  his  death  had  ceased  (to  exhibit,  and 
whose  works  are  therefore  little  known  to 
the  younger  generation  of  visitors.  The 
eleven  drawings  to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the 
room  include  some  of  his  finest  work,  and 
illustrate  the  unusual  combination  which  he 
showed  of  the  most  careful  and  finished 
treatment  of  buildings  along  with  a pecu- 
liarly delicate  rendering  of  sky  and  distance. 
"Where  stood  Bridewell  Hospital ’’ (21 1), 
"Old  Tower,  Venice ’’ (215),  and  “Church 
and  Ancient  House  at  Ludlow  ” (218)  are 
among  the  best,  and  should  afford  a lesson 
to  some  of  the  more  modern  painters  of 
architecture  who  exhibit.  In  two  cases 
St.  Paul’s  (as  usual)  suffers  severely  at  the 
hands  of  the  artist ; even  Mr.  Goodwin,  in 
"A  City  Sunset  ” (43),  contrives  to  distort 
the  dome  and  spoil  the  outline  of  the  towers, 
which  besides  are  too  [far  from  the  dome  ; 
and  in  Mr.  S.  J.  Hodson’s  " St.  Paul’s  from 
Fleet-street  ” one  of  the  towers  seems  to 
have  been  unaccountably  forgotten,  and  the 
lines  of  the  dome  are  about  of  perspective.  In 
Mr.  Goodwin’s  "Canterbury  ” (146),  a charm- 
ing little  picture  in  the  main,  the  celebrated 
tower,  seen  rising  above  the  houses,  is  too 
thin  in  its  proportions.  " ChristchurchJ” 
(170)  by  the  same  artist,  a portion  of  the 
church  seen  by  twilight  and  "lamp-lit  from 
the  inner,”  is  a fine  work,  and  "Thun” 
(128)  shows  delicate  and  careful  treat- 
ment of  the  foreground  architecture.  His 
" Hastings”  (148)  is  noteworthy  for  a most 
beautifully  painted  bit  of  sea.  Among  archi- 
tectural subjects  Mr.  Rooke  shows  a power- 
ful and  highly  finished  drawing  of  " Notre 
Dame,  Poitiers  ” (10),  more  of  an  architec- 
tural drawing  in  fact  than  a picture, 'but  of 


first-rate  quality  as  such.  Among  the  land-  j 
scapes  there  is  perhaps  no  work  of  the 
highest  order,  but  an  unusually  high  general 
average,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  name 
all  those  which  are  worth  looking  at.  There 
seems  rather  an  increasing  tendency  towards 
broad  effects  and  the  study  of  colour  rather 
than  detail ; Mr.  Phillip’s  best  work,  for 
instance,  "Mountain  and  Moor”  (164)  is  a 
large  sketch  rather  than  a picture,  but  very 
powerful  as  such.  We  see  the  same  ten- 
dency in  Mr.  Melville’s  " A Rosy  City  ” (3) 
and  in  Miss  Barton’s  "Bedtime”  (11),  land- 
scape and  cottages  in  evening  light ; and 
Mr.  Eyre  Walker  is  becoming  less  precise 
and  more  suggestive  in  his  treatment  of 
landscape,  though  his  most  sketchy  work, 
“Stranded  on  an  Essex  Shore”  ( 1 1 9),  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  poetry  of  desola- 
tion in  landscape.  This  tendency  to  breadth 
of  treatment  is  perhaps  rather  a wholesome 
contrast  to  the  beautiful  but  rather  artificial 
effects  of  such  a painter  as  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd — 
perfect  in  their  way,  but  looking  like  nature 
cooked,  after  a special  recipe.  Among  the 
other  landscapes  that  may  be  specially  named 
are  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall’s  " Rye  ” (28),  Miss 
Butler’s  "The  Light  of  the  Lilies  ” (33),  a 
very  original  little  work  ; two  or  three 
drawings  of  Mr.  Birket  Foster  which  are 
exquisitely  pretty  cabinet  art ; the  one  work 
by  Mrs.  Allingham,  "Old  Farm,  Pinner” 
(82),  and  Mr.  Waterlow’s  " Evening  in  the 
Meadows  ” (301).  Among  figure  subjects — 
never  very  numerous  in  this  exhibition — Mr. 
Hughes, exhibits  three  largefred  chalk  studies, 
all  good  in  their  way  (though  the  one 
entitled  " Rosalind  ” is  far  indeed  from  realis- 
ing Shakespeare’s  Rosalind), and  a very  pretty 
lifesize  head,  "AStudy”  (54) ; Mr. Clausen  has 
a drawing  of  two  ghosts  threshing  corn  (24)  ; 
Miss  Phillott’s  head  of  “A  Cottage  Child” 
(7)  is  very  pretty,  and  Mr.  Marsh  and  Sir  F. 
Powell  each  contribute  an  excellent  study  of 
a figure  of  everyday  life  ; the  former  a 
picture  of  a lady  reclined  under  sandbanks, 
reading,  "By  the  Sea”  (109),  the  latter  a 
very  carefully-studied  figure  of  a " cheap 
tripper  ” kind  of  girl  contemplating  her  own 
"Reflection”  (126)  in  a still  pool  of  sea- 
water. As  to  the  figure  subjects  of  Mr. 
Henshall  and  Mr.  Glindoni,  and  the  mild 
diableries  of  Mr.  Brewtnall,  the  Society  would 
be  better  without  them.  Mr.  Bulleid’s  quasi- 
antique figures  continue  to  be  pretty,  but 
they  do  not  get  beyond  that. 

Minor  ^ie  G°upil  Gallery  there  is 

Exhibitions  a double  exhibition  of  Japanese 
in  London.  pr;nts  amj  Rookwood  pottery. 
As  to  the  prints,  they  are  a valuable  collec- 
tion to  those  who  wish  to  study  various 
methods  and  dates  in  this  class  of  Japanese 
work ; to  regard  them  as  of  artistic  value  in 
a serious  sense  is  only  a pose  of  the  present 
day,  as  Dutch  tulips  were  in  the  last  century. 
The  Rookwood  pottery  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  first  indigenous  art  product  of  the 
United  States ; the  manufactory  has  now 
been  in  work  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury, and  the  articles  on  view  at  the  Gallery 
show  its  present  level  of  achievement,  and 
are  of  the  greatest  merit  both  in  regard  to 
form,  colour,  and  delicacy  and  piquancy  of 
decoration ; vigour  and  force  of  effect  there 
is  not,  but  in  every  other  quality  the  work  is 
beautiful.  Messrs.  Tooth  & Sons  have 
added  o their  winter  exhibition  a small  col- 
lection of  water-colours  by  Mr.  Birket  Foster, 
illustrating  " places  of  interest  in  Scotland  ” ; 
some  of  these,  such  as  " Hawthornden  ” 


and  " Roslin  Castle,”  are  the  perfection  of 
pretty  delicate  landscape  of  the  vignette 
type;  others  are  very  weak — see  "Tantallon,” 
for  instance,  with  the  conventionally  touched- 
up  rocks  in  the  foreground  ; and  none  convey 
anything  of  the  real  feeling  of  Scottish 
scenery.  At  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s  Mr. 
Hyde’s  black  and  white  sketches,  made  as 
illustrations  to  Mr.  Geo.  Meredith’s  poems, 
are  very  fine  and  bold,  and  include  some 
very  powerful  landscape  effects ; we  may 
compliment  him  on  showing  us  for  once  an 
artist’s  sketch  of  St.  Paul's  (No.  59)  which  is 
carefully  studied  and  accurate  in  proportion 
and  drawing. 

At  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts 

Views  Gallery  there  is  a collection  of 
in  Morocco.  J • 

paintings  of  Southern  Morocco 
and  the  Atlas  Mountains,  by  Mr.  Tom 
Robertson,  which  takes  us  into  a rather  new 
region  of  landscape-painting,  where  the 
principal  constituents  of  the  scenery  are 
apparently  sand  and  blue  water,  with  only 
the  distinction  between  sand  in  flat  ex- 
I panses  and  sand  in  mouuds  or  hills ; at 
least  that  is  the  impression  produced  by  the 
paintings,  which  are  very  slight  in  handling, 
and  hardly  convince  us  that  they  form  an 
adequate  representation  of  the  reality.  Two 
or  three  of  the  views  include  curious  relics  of 
architecture,  " saint-houses  ” or  tombs,  which 
are  of  some  interest. 


Two  interesting  exhibitions  are 

°pen  in  Paris’  0n«.  at  the 
establishment  of  M.  Hesselle, 
13,  Rue  Laffite,  consists  of  drawings,  pastels, 
and  etchings  by  M.  Georges  Jeanniot,  the 
painter  of  military  subjects.  This  will 
remain  open  till  December  15.  At  the 
Gallery  of  M.  Bing,  Rue  Provence,  another 
painter,  M.  Raffaelli,  who  excels  in  the  pour- 
trayal  of  types  of  the  French  middle  classes, 
has  collected  a number  of  etchings  and  dry- 
points  of  studies  which  show  great  originality 
and  perception  of  character,  as  well  as  a very 
free  broad  style  in  etching. 


VENICE* 

Centuries  ago,  when  the  Christian  era  had 
but  lately  dawned  on  the  darkness  of  Paganism, 
there  lay  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  plains 
of  Lombardy  a desolate  tract,  half  land,  half 
sea,  where  the  waters  of  the  Piave,  the  Adige, 
the  Padus,  and  many  other  rivers  emptied 
themselves  into  the  Adriatic — a long,  marshy 
waste,  averaging  from  three  to  five  miles  in 
width,  with  sand  banks  against  the  sea,  and 
divided  by  it  into  long,  narrow  islets  and  with 
a deposit  of  mud  between,  cut  into  numerous 
channels  by  the  deltas  of  the  streams,  and  from 
which  the  sea  never  went  back — a region  which 
invited  none,  but  where  the  refugee  might  m^Ve 
his  home  and  welcome,  safe  and  free  from  ihe 
bands  of  conquering  tribes. 

Such  was  the  desolate  coast  line  north  of  the 
Padus  in  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Goths 
under  Alaric  and  the  Huns  under  Attila  came 
down  upon  the  cities  and  gardens  of  Lombardy 
and  looted,  and  burned,  and  spoiled.  They 
reached  Padua,  but  the  inhabitants  who  could 
escape  fled  away  towards  the  sea,  and  took 
shelter  on  the  wild  lagunes,  as  they  were 
called.  An  island  where  the  channels  were 
deep  enough  to  admit  of  Greek  and  Roman 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  was  chosen  as 
a centre  and  called  the  I sola  del  Rialto,  or  the 
“Island  of  the  Deep  Stream.”  This  became 
the  port  of  Padua,  and  on  it  a few  rude  build- 
ings were  erected,  and  in  421  a church  on  the 
traditional  site  of  St.  Mark’s  — probably  a 
humble  building  in  the  Late  Roman  or  Basilican 
style. 


* A Paper  read  before  the  Bristol  Society  of  Architects, 
November  14,  by  Mr.  Mowbray  A.  Green,  A.R.I.B.A.  A 
number  of  illustrations  of  Venice,  selected  to  accompany 
this  paper,  will  be  found  among  our  lithograph  plates  of 
this  issue. 


. 593  the  Lombards  took  Padua,  and  the 

■inhabitants,  fleeing  again,  joined  their  ancestors 
in  the  lagunes,  chose  Torcello  as  their  heme, 
•and  called  it  the  “ Port  of  the  Deserted  City." 
Hither,  too,  at  a later  period  came  refugees 
from  Altino  and  Aquileia  and  in  the  seventh 
■century  the  see  of  Altino  was  transferred  to 
Torcello.  From  now  to  the  eleventh  century 
Torcello  was  in  its  zenith  with  nobility,  senate, 
and  a distinct  government,  and  in  a field 
stands  the  stone  chair  on  which  the  podesta  or 
•chief  ruler  probably  used  to  be  enthroned,  but 
which  tradition,  with  a touch  of  irony,  has 
called  the  throne  of  Attila. 

Its  famed  cathedral,  of  great  simplicity,  was 
'built  in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  Bishop  Orso 
Orseolo,  son  of  the  Doge.  The  windows  of  it, 
•closed  with  stone  shutters  (but  now  also  glazed), 
.a  low  screen  enclosure  of  marble  raised  a 
little  above  the  nave  for  the  singers,  and  the 
pulpit  with  its  severe  sculpture,  all  yet  remain, 
but  the  greatest  interest  attaches  to  the  apse 
with  its  marble  seat  for  the  clergy  and  the 
'ihrone  for  the  episcopos,  carried  round  the 
•apse  except  where  the  flight  of  steps  to  the 
throne  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  curve  ; 
probably  the  most  complete  as  also  the  most 
ancient  in  existence.  But  Torcello  went  to 
decay  in  that  same  century  and,  although  from 
• the  summit  of  the  rudely-built  brick  campanile 
the  eye  rests  upon  the  same  far  off  scene  of 
natural  splendour  as  when  the  struggling 
•^iople  were  rising  to  prosperity,  yet  at  one’s 
feet  there  lies  the  deserted  quay,  the  grass 
grown  piazza,  the  desolation  of  a dead  city. 

Before  returning  to  the  Isola  del  Rialto  we 
imust  give  our  attention  for  a moment  to  another 
important  island  which  lay  about  a mile  to  the 
•north  of  and  was  larger  than  the  Rialto,  indeed 
the  largest  in  the  lagunes.  Murano,  founded 
early,  at  first  independent  of,  but  afterwards  a 
•dependency  of,  Venice,  became  so  important 
that  it  was  raised  to  a separate  municipality 
and  had  its  own  Podesta. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Donato,  Murano  (see 
lithograph),  basilican  in  plan,  was  founded  in 
'the  ninth  century,  but  rebuilt  in  mi.  The 
walls  are  chiefly  of  a dark  yellow,  and  the 
decorative  part  of  a deep  red  brick.  Internally 
•it  is  very  beautiful.  Stalls  run  round  the  apse, 
and  the  mosaics,  pavements,  and  columns  of 
Greek  marble  are  not  unworthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  St.  Mark's,  with  which 
church,  together  with  Torcello  and  some  of 
the  Palaces,  it  forms  a group  of  some  of  the 
most  notable  Byzantine  work  in  and  around 
“Venice. 


To  return  to  the  Rialto,  which  now  began  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a town,  and  where  houses 
and  bridges  were  fast  rising  from  the  lagune. 
Before  the  final  fall  of  Padua  the  emigrants  to 
the  Rialto  had  at  first  received  their  rule  from 
the  Mother  City,  but  when  she  fell  and  the 
refugees,  as  we  have  seen,  joined  those  who 
had  fled  before,  each  of  the  twenty-four  prin- 
cipal islands  elected  a tribune,  and  these  met 
on  certain  days  for  consultation,  and  held  a 
condo  or  general  assembly  of  the  people  on 
important  occasions.  But  200  or  300  years 
sufficed  to  occasion  differences  among  the 
tribunes  and  strife  among  the  people,  all 
threatening  civil  war,  whilst  foreign  enemies, 
drawn  by  the  increase  of  the  colony,  strove  to 
attack  the  island  city.  A strong  government 
was  needed,  and  at  a concio  held'ln  697  Paul 
Luke  Anafesto  was  chosen  the  first  governor, 
under  the  title  of  Doge,  or  Duke.  He  was  to 
appoint  the  tribunes  and  judges,  administer 
justice  to  clergy  and  people,  and  was  himself 
to  be  the  highest  tribunal  of  appeal.  He  was 
chosen  for  life,  with  power  over  the  revenue 
and  to  convoke  the  general  assemblies.  His 
administration  was  powerful  and  good,  and  he 
added  to  the  territory  of  the  islands  a strip  of 
the  mainland.  His  proud  successor  was  put 
to  death  by  the  people,  and  the  assembly,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Doge's  rule  for  life,  resolved 
in  737  to  elect  a magistrate  for  five  years, 
who  should  be  called  Maestro  della  Milizia 
or  Master  of  the  Militia,  and  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  from  the  island 
of  Heraclea  to  Malamocco.  But  the  new 
Government  was  not  favoured  by  the  people, 
and  after  the  reign  of  the  fifth  master 
the  office  of  Doge  was  restored,  only  to  exhibit 
afresh  the  hard  mastery  of  the  Doge  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  rebellion  of  the  people  on 
the  other,  ending  by  the  deposition  of  the 
Doge,  who  was  often  punished  with  the  loss  of 
his  sight.  Thus  passed  nine  rulers,  until  in 
809  the  Doge  Angelo  Participazio  became  the 
real  father  of  the  State  and  founder  of  the 
metropolis  ; he  restored  peace,  made  the  Rialto 
the  seat  of  government,  founded  the  Ducal 
Palace,  and  connected  the  groups  of  islets  by 
numerous  bridges.  The  people  had  been  the 
Veneti  ; henceforth  Venice  should  be  its 
name. 

About  the  year  828,  so  the  story  goes,  it 
happened  that  some  ships  from  Venice  were 
trading  at  Alexandria,  and  the  captains  hearing 
that  the  church  containing  the  bodv  of  the 
Evangelist  Mark  was  about  to  be  destroyed, 
and  remembering  the  tradition  that  when  alive 


he  had  visited  Aquileia  and  other  Venetian 
isles,  obtained  leave  to  become  possessors  of 
the  body,  a difficult  enough  tasj;  as  the  relic 
was  highly  prized,  so  they  were  compelled  to 
carry  it  off  to  the  ship  in  a large  basket  covered 
with  herbs  and  with  joints  of  pork,  hateful  to 
every  Mussulman.  Landed  safely  at  Venice 
there  was  great  rejoicing,  the  evangelist  be- 
came the  patron  saint,  and  the  winged  lion  was 
stamped  on  their  coins  and  painted  on  their 
banners.  Having  traced  the  origin  and  founda- 
tion of  Venice  thus  far  let  us  now  see  the 
progress  of  their  early  buildings. 

The  basilica  which  is  said  to  have  received 
the  body  of  the  evangelist  had  been  built 
scarcely  150  years  before  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  in  977  a new  building  was  begun,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Byzantine  workmen.  Nearly  a 
hundred  years  later  it  is  said  that  the  outer 
shell  only  was  finished,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  even 
the  Byzantine  parts  were  completed,  and  the 
Gothic  a century  later. 

When  we  emerge  upon  the  upper  end  of  the 
wide,  open  Piazza,  glowing  with  sunshine,  but 
with  deep  recesses  on  either  side,  the  Pro- 
curatie  Vecchie  on  the  north  and  the  Procuratie 
Nuove  on  the  south,  the  great  tower  of  the 
Campanile  in  the  distance,  and  beyond,  the 
brilliant  fagade  of  St.  Mark's,  it  is  indeed  a 
striking  scene. 

Before  the  Duomo  rise  the  three  red  flag- 
staffs  of  cedar,  set  in  magnificent  pedestals  of 
bronze,  wrought  by  Leopardo  in  1505,  and 
from  whence  floated  the  gold  and  silk  banners 
of  the  three  possessions  of  the  republic,  Candia, 
Cyprus,  and  the  Morea.  Two  of  the  large 
entrance-doors  are  of  the  ninth,  two  of  the 
thirteenth,  and  one  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  bronze  horses  are 
supposed  to  be  of  Roman  workmanship  of  the 
first  century.  Constantine  took  them  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  thence  the  Doge  Dandolo 
conveyed  them  to  Venice  in  1204.  In  1707 
Napoleon  I.  carried  them  to  Paris,  but  in  1815 
they  were  brought  back  to  their  old  place. 
We  may  specially  notice  also  the  northern 
door  of  the  west  facade,  with  a mosaic  of  the 
exterior  of  the  church,  executed  about  the 
twelfth  century,  a bronze  door  of  1300,  the 
Arabian  door  on  the  north  side,  with  its  rich 
archivolt,  and  the  view  of  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  basilica  from  the  Piazzetta. 

To  pass  to  the  interior.  Along  the  whole 
front  of  the  church  there  runs  the  atrium  or 
narthex  for  the  catechumens  or  new  converts, 
who  as  such,  were  not  permitted  at  once  to  enter 
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the  church.  The  vaulting  is  entirely  covered 
with  mosaics,  some  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  shows  subjects  irom  the  Old  Testament. 
At  the  south  end  we  enter  the  baptistery, 
vaulted  with  cupolas  ; near  the  window  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Doge  Andria  Dandolo,  who  died 
in  1354,  the  writer  of  the  Venetian  annals,  and 
Ibe  last  doge  to  be  buried  in  the  church.  The 
figure  on  the  bronze  font  is  that  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  font  itself  has  fine  bas-reliefs. 
From  here  we  pass  into  the  church,  which 
seems  at  first  to  be  filled  with  gloom.  It  is  a 
Greek  cross,  with  a central  dome  and  four 
smaller  ones  round  it,  and  a great  apse  at  the 
east  end,  with  a smaller  one  on  either  side. 
There  are  massive  piers  and  columns  and 
deep  recesses,  but  the  light  comes  so  feebly 
through  the  windows  that  the  forms  are  at 
first  not  visible.  It  is  a mighty  building,  86  yds. 
long  and  70  yds.  wide,  filled  with  marbles  and 
mosaics — mosaics  from  arch  to  arch  and  dome 
to  dome,  marbles  from  column  to  column  and 
pier  to  pier,  the  walls  incased  with  it,  the  floor 
covered  with  it.  Venice  had,  indeed,  laid  under 
tribute  the  richest  of  treasures  for  her  church, 
a church  which  was  not,  after  all,  the  Duomo, 
but  the  chapel  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  Two 
ambones  of  coloured  marble  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  screen,  intended  for  the  reading 
of  the  gospel  and  epistle  ; then  there  is  the 
pala  d’Oro  or  altarpiece  of  enamelled  work, 
with  jewels  wrought  on  plates  of  gold  and 
silver,  executed  in  1 105,  and  originally  intended 
for  the  front  of  the  altar  ; the  great  rose 
window  of  the  south  transept ; the  treasury, 
the  crypt,  the  details  of  the  mosaic,  executed 
chiefly  in  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  century, 
the  pavement,  and  much  more  there  is  to  see. 
But  we  must  hasten  on. 

Turning  out  of  the  Piazza  and  towards  the 
sea  we  walk  through  the  Piazzetta,  on  the  left 
side  of  which  is  the  Ducal  Palace,  on  the  right 
St.  Marks’  Library,  and  at  the  end  the  two 
granite  columns  from  Constantinople  crowned 
by  the  statue  of  St.  Theodore  and  the  emblem 
of  St.  Mark — the  winged  lion  ; between  these 
columns  was  the  place  of  execution.  We  are 
now  in  the  Riva  dei  Schiavoni,  paved  with 
slabs  of  unpolished  marble,  and  at  the  south 
side  of  the  Ducal  Palace  looking  toward  the 
island  o St.  George.  From  the  sea  called  the 
Basin  o St.  Mark  the  group  of  buildings  are 
seen  best,  the  Prigioni  (or  prisons)  on  the 
right,  the  Bridge  of  Straw,  the  Ducal  Palace, 
the  columns,  the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  and 
the  Zecca  or  mint.  The  prisons  were  built  in 
1589  to  replace  the  unhealthy  cells  of  the 
Ducal  Palace.  The  Library  of  St.  Mark  was 
built  by  Sansovino  in  1536  to  contain  the 
bequest  of  Petrarch,  and  the  Zecca  was  built 
by  the  same  architect  at  the  same  time. 

Landing  again  near  the  prisons  and  passing 
over  the  Ponte  della  Paglia  or  Bridge  of  Straw, 
we  are  at  the  oldest  portion  of  the  palace,  here 
connected  with  the  prisons  by  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs.  Before  examining  the  Palace  further, 
let  us  for  a little  look  at  the  history  of  the  life  of 
the  city  so  closely  connected  with  this  building 
and , here  I must  ask  your  indulgence  lest  I 
seem  to  be  .tedious.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
the  State,  acquiring  great  privileges,  entered 
into  friendship  with  the  Greeks  and  was 
associated  with  them  in  the  Crusades.  In  1098 
their  first  fleet,  headed  by  the  Doge  Vitali 
Michieli,  numbered  over  200  ships,  and  four 
years  later  Ordelafo  Faliero  obtained  from 
Baldwin  the  grant  of  a fourth  part  of  the  city 
of  Acre  and  free  commerce  throughout  his  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem.  Ths  next  doge  but  one 
acquired  further  dominions  in  Palestine  and 
striking  privileges  were  granted  to  residents 
from  Venice.  In  1125  he  returned  home  with 
honours,  bringing  with  him  the  two  columns 
which  we  have  seen  and  a third  lost  in  landing. 
But  Constantinople  became  jealous  of  Venice 
and  displeased  at  her  assistance  given  to  the 
Latins.  War  ensued,  Venice  being  worsted, 
but  in  1203  the  fourth  Crusade  assembled  at 
Venice,  and  led  by  the  old  blind  Doge  Dandolo, 
who  had  persuaded  them  to  let  him  take  the 
head,  landed  at  Constantinople  and  commenced 
a successful  attack,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
second  expedition  of  i205that  Venice  triumphed 
fully,  and  the  Byzantium  Empire  fell.  Much 
spoil  was  brought  back,  and  the  four  gilt- 
bronze  horses.  Venice  had  secured  the 
Pelaponnese  ; Eubcea,  Andros,  .-Egina,  Salamis, 
and  other  Islands  of  the  ZBgean  ; Sestos  and 
Abydos  on  the  Dardanelles  ; some  towns  in 
Thrace  ; the  Ionian  Isles  ; the  coasts  of  Epirus 
and  Acarnania,  the  province  of  Durrazo,  and 
Crete.  On  his  return  Dandolo  was  allowed, 
amongst  other  honours,  to  take  the  title  of 


Despot  of  Romania  and  Lord  of  al  quarter  of 
one-eighth  of  the  Roman  Empire.  ' — 

Thus  the  Crusades  gave  an  impetus  to 
Venice,  and  also  the  power  to  acquire  treasure 
from  foreign  lands,  and  not  only  so,  for  the 
minds  of  the  people  became  filled  with  a taste 
for  Eastern  art,  while  their  merchants  were 
continually  bringing  home  rich  marbles  and 
precious  things,  and  so  little  thought  did  they 
come  to  have  for  anything  but  the  acquirement 
of  treasure  that  it  has  been  said  of  them  that 
they  were  reduced  to  purchase  the  luxuries  of 
Asia  by  supplying  the  slave  market  of  the 
Saracens.  Meanwhile,  there  had  been  certain 
changes  in  the  government,  for  two  assessors 
had  been  appointed  to  the  doge,  and  in  1094  a 
supreme  court  of  three,  “Judges  of  the  Palace  ” 
as  they  were  called,  took  the  power  of  final 
appeal  out  of  his  hands.  Still  further,  in  1172, 
there  was  practically  a revolution  of  the 
government,  for  the  power  of  choosing  the 
doge  was  given  into  the  hands  of  eleven  men 
chosen  from  a great  council  of  470  or  480 
persons.  A Senate  also  was  chosen  from  the 
Grand  Council,  and  four  assessors  added  to  the 
two  spoken  of  above  ; these  afterwards  became 
“ La  Signoria,”  and  from  these  proceeded  the 
legislature.  The  ruling  power  was  fast  be- 
coming an  aristocracy. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  Doge  Ziani 
that  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Barbarossa, 
after  persecuting  the  Pope  Alexander  III.,  was 
at  length  compelled  to  ask  for  peace  in  the  city 
where  the  Pope  had  before  taken  refuge  and 
humiliated  himself  before  the  Doge  at  the 
portico  of  St.  Mark’s.  In  return  for  the  protec- 
tion given  him  during  his  exile,  the  State  was 
allowed  by  Rome  to  attach  a seal  of  lead  instead 
of  wax  to  all  State  documents,  in  the  same  way 
that  Rome  did.  Under  the  second  Ziani,  Venice 
was  at  war  with  Genoa,  and  the  ten  years’ 
naval  war  ensued,  in  which  Venice,  with  her 
fleet  broken,  was  compelled  to  make  peace 
with  Palaeologus  of  Constantinople.  It  was 
this  Ziani  that  repaired  and  enlarged  the 
Byzantine  Ducal  Palace,  which  was  afterwards 
merged  into  the  Gothic,  and  who  laid  out  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark.  The  elective  power  of  the 
people  and  the  ruling  power  of  the  doge  were 
now  fast  slipping  away,  and  when  the  people 
tried  to  elect  the  doge,  the  Grand  Council  com- 
pelled him  of  their  choice  to  leave  Venice  and 
put  Pietro  Gradenigo  in  his  place,  a man  chief 
of  the  aristocratic  party,  who,  on  February  28, 
1297,  brought  up  the  famous  decree  called 
Serrata  del  Maggior  Consiglio,  or  Shutting  of 
the  Grand  Council,  and  founded  the  hereditary 
aristocracy,  an  immovable,  terrible,  revengeful, 
indulgent  tribunal,  which  yet  was  impartial  in 
justice  and  beloved  by  the  people,  but  dreaded 
by  the  nobles.  This  event  is  most  important  as 
drawing  the  line  between  the  first  900  years  of 
the  existence  of  Venice,  when  doge  and  people 
had  a share  in  and  influence  upon  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  next  500  years,  when  the  nobles 
took  the  reins  of  government  absolutely  into 
their  own  hands  with  the  doge  as  but  a figure- 
head. Conspiracies,  however,  followed,  notably 
that  of  Tiepolo,  which  led  to  direct  reforms. 
The  well-known  Council  of  Ten  was  formed, 
appointed  first  for  a few  days,  but  eventually  in 
1335  declared  to  be  permanent  with  many  ad- 
ditional powers.  They  had  absolute  control 
over  every  man  in  the  State,  and  were  held 
free  from  all  responsibility.  They  wore  black 
robes  of  office  and  were  called  I Xcri,  “the 
Black,”  and  to  them  were  afterwards  added 
the  Seignory,  as  assessors,  called,  for  a 
similar  reason,  1 Rossi,  “ the  Red."  About  this 
time  the  city  received  great  adornment 
from  its  commercial  prosperity,  but  the  four- 
teenth century  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the 
notorious  plot  of  Marino  Faliero,  who,  tired  of 
wearing  the  ducal  cap  without  the  ducal 
power,  determined  to  boldly  overthrow  the 
Government  and  massacre  the  nobility  of 
which  he  was  himself  the  nominal  head.  'But 
the  conspiracy  was  discovered  on  the  day 
before  that  on  which  it  should  have  been 
carried  out,  the  conspirators  were  put  to  death, 
and  Marino  Faliero  was  beheaded  at  the  top  of 
the  staircase — where  he  had  been  crowned. 
Among  the  ducal  portraits  in  the  Sala  del' 
Maggior  Consiglio  there  is  an  empty  frame  and 
this  inscription,  “ Hie  est  locus  Marini  Falieri 
decapitati  pro  criminibus.” 

The  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  centuries  are  marked  by  the 
Genoese  war,  the  loss  of  Chioggia,  and  its  re- 
covery by  the  brave  Admirals  Vittor  Pisani  and 
Carlo  Zeno,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Doge 
Tomaso  Mocenigo,  who  only  reigned  a few 
years.  The  reign  of  his  successor,  Francesco 


Foscari,  was  sadly  ended  by  his  deposition  by 
the  Council  of  Ten,  and  he  died  a few  days- 
afterwards. 

Venice  was  now  the  possessor  of  all  the  coast 
from  the  estuary  of  the  Po  to  the  island  of 
Corfu,  and  her  revenues  were  enormous. 
Palaces  were  built,  treasure  was  amassed,  the- 
arts  were  flourishing.  The  art  of  glass  making, 
and  glass  engraving  in  Murano  was  revived 
and  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  a little- 
later  printing  flourished,  especially  under  the- 
skill  of  Aldus  Manutius,  who  invented  the  italic- 
type.  The  chief  painters  of  the  period  were 
Giovanni,  Antonio  and  Bartolommeo  Vivarini- 
(known  as  the  Muranese),  Antonello  da  Messina, 
(a  stranger  who  introduced  painting  in  oils),. 
Jacopo  Bellini  and  his  sons  John  and  Gentile, 
and  Vittore  Carpaccio.  It  was  the  zenith  of 
her  power  ; but  her  decline  was  at  hand. 
Constantinople  was  captured  by  the  Turks  in. 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  her 
Eastern  power  was  enfeebled,  but  the  discoveny 
of  America  and  the  new  sea  route  to  Indig., 
thereby  diverting  her  commerce  to  the  Portu- 
guese, was  the  blow  that  made  itself  mest 
powerfully  felt. 

In  1454  the  Inquisition  of  State  was  intro- 
duced. There  were  three  members  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  and  one  of  the  Council  of  the 
Doge.  The  authority  of,the  Ten  was  transferred) 
to  them  and  the  State  was  put  under  the  ban 
of  an  awful,  invisible,  irresponsible  system  of 
espionage.  The  lion's  mouth  in  the  Ducal 
Palace  was  open  to  receive  accusations,  true  and 
false,  and  men  dared  not  to  speak  a word 
against  their  government  under  pain  of  almost 
instant  death.  In  1508  the  league  of  Cambray.. 
formed  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the 
kings  of  France  and  Arragon  against  Venice,, 
began  to  press  heavily  upon  her,  but  she 
partially  recovered.  Gradually,  however,  her 
decline  came  on,  until  in  1797  Napoleon  took 
the  city,  and  thus  fell  one  of  the  proudest, 
most  ambitious,  wealthy,  and  licentious  cities 
in  the  world.  It  should  be  here  noted  that 
Ruskin  dates  the  commencement  of  her  fail 
not  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  from  the  death  of  the  Doge  Tomaso 
Mocenigo  in  1423. 

To  return  to  the  Ducal  Palace.  We  are  now 
at  the  south-east  angle  on  the  Riva  degli 
Schiavoni,  and  from  here  to  the  seventh  main 
arch  inclusive,  on  the  Piazzetta  side,  is  the 
work  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
begun  in  1301  under  the  Doge  Gradenigo  ; 
thus,  be  it  noted,  the  Gothic  Palace  commences 
with  the  rise  of  the  aristocracy  to  power.  This 
part  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Bartolommeo 
and  Pantaleone  Buon.  From  the  seventh  arch  to 
the  Porta  della  Carta  is  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
built  at  the  instance  of  the  Doge  Mocenigo  and 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Foscari  ; most  of 
the  capitals  are  copied  from  the  earlier  work. 
There  are  thirty-six  columns  below,  seventy- 
one  above.  The  sculpture  above  the  capital  at 
the  angle  of  the  Piazzetta  and  the  Riva  repre- 
sents the  Fall  of  Man,  and  that  by  the  Porta 
della  Carta,  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  ; the 
latter  is  under  Renaissance  influence  and  is  of 
inferior  workmanship. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Byzantine  Palace  of 
Ziani  had  been  merged  in  the  Gothic,  but  the 
Renaissance  one  was  only  grafted  on  to  the. 
Gothic,  so  that  at  this  day  the  two  latter  remain 
as  one  palace,  the  character  gradually  changing 
from  the  seventh  arch  to  the  Renaissance 
Cortile,  this  change  being  seer  more  in  the 
details  than  in  the  main  design. 

Passing  through  the  Porta  della  Carta,  ac 
called  because  the  decrees  of  the  State  were 
posted  there,  and  in  which  we  see  a strong 
Renaissance  tendency,  we  come  to  the  Cortile 
begun  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by. 
Bregno  and  Scarpagnino.  The  east  facade  is 
entirely  finished.  Notice  the  well  top  of  bronze, 
of  which  there  are  two  in  the  Court,  and  the 
Giant’s  Staircase  leading  to  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  with  the  colossal  figures  of  Mars  and. 
Neptune  executed  by  Sansovino  in  1554.  The 
old  staircase  on  which  the  doges  used  to  be. 
crowned,  and  where  Marino  Faliero  met  his 
death,  was  at  the  southern  end  of  the  same 
facade.  The  detail  is  that  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows on  the  second  floor.  Inside,  on  the  first 
floor,  is  the  Sala  del’  Maggior  Consiglio,  or 
hall  of  the  Grand  Council,  where  the  Nobili,. 
whose  names  were  written  in  the  “ Golden 
Book,"  sat  ; the  portraits  of  seventy-six  doges., 
beginning  in  810,  are  painted  on  the  frieze’ 
Tintoretto’s  “Paradise"  is  on  the  east  wall, 
and  there  are  many  historical  pictures  round, 
the  room.  The  Sala  del  Scrutinio,  or  voting 
hall  is  on  this  floor  also,  and  here  the  portraits 
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THE  BUILDER. 


of  the  doges  down  to  Ludovico  Manin  (1797) 

are  continued.  The  Library  of  St.  Mark  is 
in  this  part  of  the  building.  Above  are 
many  halls,  notably  the  Sala  della  Bussola, 
once  the  ante-chamber  of  the  three  inqui- 
sitors, and  by  the  entrance  to  which  was 
the  lion's  mouth  ; the  Sala  del  Senato,  where 
sat  the  Council  of  Ten,  the  inquisitors,  the 
procurators  of  St.  Mark  and  others,  all  presided 
over  by  the  doge  ; and  the  Sala  del  Collegio, 
where  ambassadors  were  received. 

From  the  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten  is  a 
staircase  winding  up  to  the  roof,  where  were 
the  piombi,  or  leads,  and  where  prisoners  were 
confined.  Under  the  palace  are  the  pozzi,  or 
dungeons,  fearful  places  of  coufinement.  On 
the  east  side  is  the  passage  leading  to  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  on  the  farther  side  of  which 
are  the  prisons  which  have  replaced  the  old 
pozzi,  where  prisoners  are  no  longer  confined. 

Much  of  the  splendour  of  the  ancient  palace 
still  remains. 

Spurning  into  the  Piazza  again,  we  may  just 
notice  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark's,  begun  in 
902,  and  completed  by  the  belfry  in  1510.  It 
is  323  ft.  high,  and  a magnificent  view  of  the 
city  is  seen  from  it.  At  the  north-west  angle 
of  St.  Mark’s  is  the  Clock  Tower  built  by 
Lombardo  in  1496,  and  on  the  north  wall  of 
the  church  are  many  marble  Byzantine  reliefs. 
The  Procuratie  Vecchie  were  built  in  1517  to 
accommodate  the  procurators  of  St.  Mark’s,  the 
highest  officials  next  to  the  doge.  The  Pro- 
curatic  Nuove  are  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  century. 

The  principal  church  of  Venice  next  to  St. 
Mark’s  is  the  Frari  (see  lithograph),  a Gothic 
building  under  Italian  influence,  such,  for 
example,  as  is  seen  in  the  twelve  circular  but- 
tresses. It  was  begun  before  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  completed  before  1138, 
by  Niccolo  Pisano.  It  contains  the  tombs'of 
many  eminent  citizens.  The  pillars  of  the  nave 
are  circular  and  massive,  with  pointed  arches 
In  the  choir  on  the  right  is  the  tomb 


of  the  Doge  Foscari,  1457,  a mingling  of 
Gothic  and  Renaissance,  not  good,  and  on  the 
left  that  of  the  Doge  Niccolo  Tron.  Titian  and 
Canova  are  buried  here.  The  choir  stalls  are 
by  Marco  da  Vicenza,  1468.  The  monastery 
adjoining  this  church  contains  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  archives  in  the  world.  They  number 
about  fourteen  million  documents,  dating  from 
883.  6 

The  church  of  S.  Stefano  is  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  a brick  facade  and  terra  cotta 
window  mouldings. 

The  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e Paolo  (see  litho- 
graph) was  begun  before  the  church  of  the  Frari, 
and  under  the  influence  of  Pisano,  but  not  finished 
till  1430.  It  has  an  unfaced  brick  fagade,  Gothic- 
in  style  ; it  has  in  the  interior  ten  circular 
columns  and  a dome.  The  doges  are  mostly 
buried  here,  and  in  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Doge  Mocenigo,  by  a Florentine,  sculptued  in 
1424  ; one  of  the  last  good  pieces  of  Gothic 
work,  with  very  slight  Renaissance  influence. 
In  the  south  transept  is  a fifteenth  century 
window,  a somewhat  rare  thing  in  Venice. 
The  east  end  is  apsidal.  This  church  contained 
the  great  work  of  Titian,  the  “ Death  of  Peter 
Martyr,"  unhappily  destroyed  by  fire  in  1867. 
Near  here  is  the  school  of  St.  Mark,  with  a fine 
facade  built  by  the  Lombardi  in  1485.  Upon 
it  are  sculpured  reliefs  in  perspective,  two 
lions,  and  the  achievements  of  St.  Mark.  These 
schools,  in  Venice,  were  composed  principally 
of  ^laymen  under  the  control  of  the  church,  and 
wt&e  founded  for  benevolent  purposes,  being 
voluntarily  supported. 

In  the  square  is  the  bronze  figure,  on  horse- 
back, of  Bart.  Colleoni,  General  of  the  State, 
who  died  in  1475,  and  is  buried  at  Bergamo. 
The  statue  was  modelled  by  the  Florentine 
sculptor,  Verrochio,  and  cast  by  Leopardo,  the 
Venetian,  about  twenty  years  after  the  General’s 
death. 

The  facade  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del’ 
Orto  illustrates  the  transition  from  the  late 
Gothic  to  the  style  of  the  Lombardi.  It  was 
built  by  Pietro  Lombardo  soon  after  1481,  and 
has  a flat  wooden  ceiling  inside,  supported  by 
columns.  Tintoretto  is  buried  here.  About 
this  time  was  begun  the  church  of  the 
Miracoli,  finished  seven  years  later,  an  early 
Renaissance  building  also  under  the  influence 
of  Lombardo.  It  is  incrusted  with  marble  on 
two  of  its  facades  and  internally  throughout. 
The  choir  is  quadrangular  with  a dome,  and 


of  a great  circular  pediment  is,  at  least,  honest,  ending  in  his  deposition.  The  top  story  was 

h,?te  SU-nhn°f«S'UCCa,noVof  ‘}ncient  ori«in'  added  by  him.  The  Palazzo  Cavalli,  a good 
but  rebuilt  by  Martino  Lombardo  in  1457,  has  building,  founded  on  the  Ducal  Palace,  dates 
somewhat  of  a Gothic  feeling  in  the  choir.  : from  about  r3«o.  There  are  fine  crests,  heads 
rnmmrlave'rhasr  r°and  Tihes  ?!L  Corinthian  ! of  sea-horses,  inserted  on  either  side  of  the 
columns.  The  facade  partakes  of  the  Lombardi  entrance  door.  The  Contarini  degli  Scrigni 
ype,  and  in  general  effect  is  good.  The  1 is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the  Trovaso 
U.'i  t1, .. _ s ; b e b a s 1 1 a n o contains^  the  tomb  of  Canal,  turning  out  of  the  Grand  Canal.  Notice 
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Paul  Veronese.  The  church  of  St.  George  of 
the  Greeks  has  a good  Renaissance  campanile 
of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Fol- 
lowing on  these  in  order  of  date  are  some  of 
the  churches  built  by  Palladio.  The  chief  is 
that  of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  on  an  island 
opposite  the  Piazzetta.  It  was  begun  by 
Palladio  in  1560,  and  finished  by  Scamozzi  in 
1575.  It  is  cruciform  with  a dome  and  apsidal 
ends  to  the  transepts.  II  Redentore(the  Church 
of  the  Redeemer)  was  built  by  Palladio  on  Ihe 


'-'i  i*'1-  'ji.ihu  t-duai.  i\ouce 
the  Venetian  chimneys.  The  Dario  Palace  is 
in  the  style  of  the  Lombardi,  and  was  built  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  one 
Giovanni  Dario,  a Venetian,  as  would  appear 
from  the  inscription,  “Genio  Urbis  Ioannes 
Darius.”  It  is  greatly  adorned  with  coloured 
marbles. 

We  now  pass  to  the  Renaissance  palaces 
proper.  Of  these  the  Vendramin,  in  the  early 
style,  is  a good  piece  of  work  by  Pietro 
Lombardo,  dating  from  1481.  The  motto  on 
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island  of  Guidecca,  after  the  cessation  of  the  the  exterior  is  “ Non  Nobis.””  The’ interior  Ts* 
ln  A successor  of  Palladio,  magnificently  adorned.  Mr.  Ruskin  speaks  of 

Longhena,  built  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  the  Renaissance  in  Venice  as  based  in  order 
Salute,  where  the  eastern  end  of  the  Grand  of  merit  (I)  on  Byzantine  work,  (2)  upon 
Canal  opens  into  the  wide  waters  of  the  lagune.  Gothic,  (3)  upon  itself.  This  palace  would 
It  is  erected  on  piles,  and  was  built  in  1631-82  ; seemed  to  have  had  its  motif  from  the  Gothic 
m memory  of  the  ceasingof  the  plague  of  1630. 'The  Palazzo  Contarini  delia  Figure,  1504-64! 
The  Church  of  S Pietro  di  Castelii  was  in  the  belongs  to  the  early  school  of  Renaissance,  and 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  derives  its  name  from  shields  and  trophies 
cathedral  church,  but  in  1807  St.  Mark’s  took  , hung  on  the  wall.  Very  similar  to  this  is  the 
ns  place  [ Capello  Palace,  built  by  the  patricians  of  that 

v„„  'e  1 2 FaIU’  lhe  great  waterway  of  name.  Its  facade  was  originally  adorned  with 

-t.c-'lU,  .5,1, s )an:?  as  n.°  d°ubt  you  know,  frescoes  by  Paul  Veronese.  These  two  last 
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adorned  with  many  palaces  and  houses. 
It  is  nearly  two  miles  long,  and  averages 
33  yds.  to  66  yds.  in  width,  the  pali  or  posts 
in  front  of  the  palaces  were  formerly  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  nobles,  and  still  remain  so  to  a certain 
extent.  Upon  them  are  painted  the  heraldic 
colours  of  the  owners.  Philip  Comines,  an 
ambassador  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  who 
was  honourably  entertained  on  his  entrance 
into  the  city,  thus  describes  it  as  he  saw  it  in 
the  fifteenth  century  : “Sure,  in  my  opinion,” 
he  says,  “ it  is  the  goodliest  street  in  the  world, 
and  the  best  built,  and  reacheth  in  length  from 
one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  Their  build- 
ings are  high  and  stately,  and  all  in  fine  stone. 
The  ancient  houses  be  all  painted,  but  the  rest, 
that  have  been  built  within  these  hundred 
years,  have  their  fronts  all  of  white  marble, 
brought  hither  out  of  Istria,  a hundred  miles 
thence,  and  are  beautified  with  many  great 
pieces  of  porphyry  and  serpentine,  ’in  the 
most  part  of  them  are  at  the  least  two  chambers, 
the  ceiling  whereof  is  gilded,  the  mantle  trees 
of  the  chimneys  very  rich— to  wit,  of  graven 
mar  ble,  the  bedsteads  gilded,  the  presses 
painted  and  vermieled  with  gold,  and  marvel- 
lously well  furnished  with  stuff.  To  be  short, 
it  is  the  most  triumphant  city  that  ever  I saw, 
and  where  ambassadors  and  strangers  are 
most  honourably  entertained.”  One  of  the 
oldest  buildings  on  the  canal  is  the  Fondaco 
de’Turchi  (see  lithograph),  Romanesque  of  the 
tenth  century,  afterwards  (in  the  seventeenth 
century)  used  as  a depot  for  Turkish  merchan- 
dise. It  is  now  the  Museo  Civico.  The  palace 
of  the  Contarini-Fasan,  opposite  della  Salute, 
is  in  the  pointed  Gothic  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Though  a very  small  house,  the 
work  is  beautiful,  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  best  part  of  the  canal.  The 
traceried  balcony  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  Venice.  The  Frascada  Palace 
belongs  to  the  end  of  the  same  century,  and  is 
in  the  same  style  as  before.  In  the  back- 
ground is  a part  of  the  school  of  St.  Rocco,  of 
the  early  Renaissance,  where  is  Tintoretto’s 
masterpiece  of  the  “ Crucifixion,”  painted  in 
I5^5-i  The  Ariani  Palace,  somewhat  of  the 
Ca  d Oro  type,  once  belonged  to  a patrician 
family  who  were  excluded  from  the  Grand 
Council  towards  the  end  of  the  centurv.  The 
Ca  d'Oro  (rather  Doro)  belongs  to  a distinct 
class  of  palace,  characteristic  of  the  doges, 
and  possessing  a large  entrance  colonnade,  a 
loggia  on  the  upper  floor  with  a number  of 
windows  placed  close  together  in  the  middle, 
and  an  abundant  use  of  decoration  and  colour. 
Notice  the  almost  universal  use  of  square 
balconies  in  Venice,  often  filled  in,  not  with 
balusters  as  generally  used,  but  with  little 
plain  columns  of  a Romanesque  type ; the 
Venetian  baluster  proper  we  shall  see  later  on. 
The  date  of  the  Ca  d’Oro  is  1424-30,  and  it 
belonged  to  the  Contarini  family,  who  intrusted 
the  building  of  it  to  John  and  Bart.  Buon.  A 
year  afterwards  the  marble  was  painted  and 


“4^u,,guidi  win  a dome,  ana  year  alterwards  the  marble  was  painted  and 
ihfetHe.area!]lb0nf  nght-  and  left  for  the  reading  gilded  by  a Frenchman,  whence  its  name,  House 
of  the  epistle  and  gospel  as  in  the  old  Christian  of  Gold.  A little  later,  and  of  the  same  type  it 
churches  As  it  has  coffered-barrel  vaulting  the  Foscari  Palace,  where  lived  and  died  the 
we  may  take  it  that  the  doubtful  artistic  taste  Doge  Jacapo  Foscari,  after  a reign  of  trouble 
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palaces  show  an  influence  from  the  school  of 
the  Lombardi.  The  Camerlenghi  Palace, 
situated  near  the  Ponte  Rialto,  is  of  the  Early 
Renaissance  style,  and  is  attributed  to  William 
Bergamasco,  1525.  It  was  once  the  residence 
of  the  three  State  officers  who  administrated 
the  public  expenses.  In  the  distance  on  the 
left  are  the  Fabriche  Vecchie  or  the  Old  Build- 
ings, used  as  public  offices,  and  built  by 
Scarpagnino,  1520-22.  The  Zen  Palace  is  from 
designs  by  Sebastiano  Serlio,  1531. 

The  Grimani  (see  lithograph)  is  the  mas- 
terpiece of  San  Micheli,  1595.  The  Doge 
Grimani  lived  here,  and  here  the  Dogeressa 
Morosini  was  crowned  in  1597.  It  is  now 
the  court  of  appeal.  Ruskin  considers  it 
the  best  piece  of  Middle  Renaissance  in 
Venice.  The  orders  are  all  Corinthian,  but 
the  lowest  one  has  pilasters  instead  of 
columns.  Notice  that  the  balcony  and  cornices 
run  unbroken  through  the  building.  The 
Palazzo  Corner-Spinelli,  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, is  attributed  to  Pietro  Lombardo  and 
Guglielmo  Bergamasco.  It  is  a well-propor- 
tioned building,  in  parts  not  unlike  the  Ven- 
dramin Palace,  but  with  sterner  and  more  Gothic 
feeling.  Notice  the  circular  balconies  and  the 
landing  stair,  also  the  delicate  contour  of  the 
symmetrical  baluster,  a form  very  generally 
used  throughout  the  Renaissance  buildings  of 
Venice,  with  a central  necking  and  a gentle 
swelling  above  and  below.  It  is  usually 
widely  spaced,  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  so  set, 
the  baluster  is  in  no  way  impoverished,  but 
rather  has  more  dignity.  The  Papadopili,  or 
Coccina  Palace,  is  said  by  some  to  be  by 
Palladio,  but  more  probably  bv  a pupil  of 
Sansovino,  and  would  date  from  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Pediment 
heads  to  the  windows  are  more  freelv 
used  here.  The  Pesaro  Palace  was  built 
by  Longhena  in  the  seventeenth  century 
Its  interior  is  sumptuously  adorned.  The 
balcony  on  the  left,  but  presumably  not  part  of 
the  palace,  gives  a good  instance  of  the  severe 
treatment  of  these  projections  in  Venice,  and 
the  beautiful  line  of  the  corbel  stones.  The 
Labia  Palace  is  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
belongs  to  a rather  late  school,  though  it  will 
be  noticed  that  this  and  other  buildings  in 
Venice,  though  even  of  a later  date,  do  not 
show  such  an  advanced  Rococco  feeling  as  is 
sometimes  seen  in  other  cities.  This  seems  to 
be  mainly  due  to  the  keeping  of  the  long 
unbroken  horizontal  lines  on  the  facade  of  the 
building.  Possibly  also  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  buildings  have  one  facade  only,  and  have 
other  buildings  closely  contiguous  to  them  and 
in  the  same  straight  line,  may  have  kept  in 
check  the  exuberant  spirit  of  their  builders. 
Again  as  we  cannot  but  have  seen  in  the  Gothic 
work,  in  a climate  where  the  sun  shines  so 
brightly  and  casts  such  depths  of  shadow  from 
the  simple  moulding— perhaps  even  a square 
one— there  would  not  be  the  suggestion  that 
new  effects  might  be  gained  by  breaking  up 
the  fagade  into  so  many  portions,  and  thereby 
sacrificing  breadth  of  effect  to  variety  of  light 
and  shade.  There  still  exist  in  the  interior 
fine  frescoes  by  Tiepolo,  a decorative  painter 
who  died  in  1770.  The  Rezzonico,  now  the 
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Browning,  Palace  (see  lithograph),  was  designed 
in  1752  by  Giorgio  Massari,  a good  architect 
in  his  day.  It  was  purchased  by  the  poet 
Browning,  who  died  there  in  1889.  The 
baluster  as  used  throughout  the  later  Renais- 
sance buildings  is  here  well  seen.  It  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Corner-Spinelli,  but 
stouter,  and  of  less  delicate  outline.  The 
mouldings  of  the  balconies  are  kept  as  square 
as  possible. 

There  are  many  picturesque  bridges  in 
Venice,  one  of  the  finest,  next  to  the  Rialto,  being 
the  Bridge  of  St.  Job,  crossing  the  Canareggio 
Canal.  It  was  built  by  Tirali  in  1688,  and  very 
largely  restored  in  1794.  It  will  have  been 
noticed  that  nearly  all  the  bridges  in  Venice 
are  built  on  a definite  design.  The  arch  is 
segmental,  and  the  line  of  parapet,  instead  of 
following  it,  is  flattened  at  the  top,  and  thence 
the  sides  slope  down  in  a straight  line  to  the 
point  of  approach.  Thus,  seen  at  the  side,  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a portion  of  a circle 
inscribed  within  an  octagon. 

The  finest  bridge  is,  of  course,  the  Rialto, 
situated  about  midway  in  the  Grand  Canal. 
It  was  the  work  of  Antonio  da  Ponte  in  1588- 
91.  It  joins  the  two  sestieri  of  St.  Mark  and 
the  Rialto,  a sestiere  being  one  of  the  adminis- 
trative districts  into  which  Venice  is  divided. 
The  marble  arch  is  of  74  ft.  span,  and  is  46  ft. 
wide,  and  the  abutments  are  built  on  12,000 
piles.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies the  bridge  was  of  wood,  and  down  to 
1854  was  the  only  connexion  between  the  east 
and  west  quarters  of  Venice. 

The  regatta  or  boat  race  was  famous  in 
Venice  once.  Some  derive  the  word  from 
“ remigata,"  or  stroke  of  the  oars,  and  some 
from  “ riga,”  a straight  line.  Records  of  the 
races  date  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
royal  pageants  were  witnessed  in  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  races 
are  now  rowed  in  gondolini,  or  small  boats 
shaped  like  a gondola. 

The  parts  of  Venice  that  lie  behind  the 
Grand  Canal  on  either  side  may  be  seen  on 
foot  as  well  as  in  a gondola  ; and  in  them  and 
the  squares  may  be  found  many  interesting 
views  and  scenes. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS  : 

FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDINGS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  third  General  Meeting  (Business  and 
Ordinary)  of  this  Institute  for  the  present 
Session  was  held  on  Monday  at  No.  9,  Conduit- 
street,  Regent-street,  the  President,  Professor 
Aitchison,  R.A.,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  taken  as  read,  the  following  candidates 
for  membership  were  elected  : — As  Fellows  : 
R.  Lockhart  McCowat,  Johannesburg  ; W.  W. 
Cooper,  M.A. Cantab.,  Diocesan  Architect  to 
the  Diocese  of  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony  ; 
H.  T.  Hare,  London  ; W.  H.  Duffield, 
London.  As  Associates : J.  C.  Baines,  London  ; 
C.  W.  Surrey,  London  ; A.  Herbert,  Leicester  ; 
L.  Moore,  Woolston,  Southampton  ; P.  C.  Blow, 
St.  Albans ; J.  S.  Harrison,  Leicester ; Ethel 
Mary  Charles,  London  ; A.  R.  Gough,  Redland, 
Bristol  ; C.  Riddey,  Wellingborough  ; V.  E. 
Bosher,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea  ; R.  W.  Carden, 
London  ; A.  W.  Vercoe,  Lee,  S.E.  ; A.  Cowie, 
London  ; G.  McMichael,  Birmingham.  As 
Hon.  Associate  : Sir  Alexander  Binnie. 

The  following  results  of  the  November 
Examinations  were  then  announced  : — 

The  Preliminary. 

E.  A.  Agutter,  London  ; J.  M.  Alexander, 
Ashton,  Gourock,  Scotland ; H.  W.  Amies, 
London  ; D.  Anderson,  Coventry  ; H.  C.  Ander- 
son, Leeds ; J.  L.  Armour,  Gateshead-upon- 
Tyne  ; J.  M.  Arthur,  Airdrie  ; J.  H.  Balderstone, 
Padiham,  Lancs.  ; W.  C.  Barker,  Hebden 
Bridge,  Yorks.  ; C.  Batley,  Ipswich  ; R.  Ben- 
nett, Buxton  ; Fort  Vincent  Blacka,  Todmor- 
den  ; L.  M.  W.  Bladen,  Stone,  Staffs. ; A.  C. 
Bossom,  London  ; H.  F.  Bowen,  Brighton ; 
L.  A.  Box,  Cheltenham  ; J.  Boyle,  Bolton, 
Lancs.  ; F.  H.  Bramley,  Sheffield  ; S. 
Bridges,  London  ; H.  F.  Buckley,  'Halifax  ; 
T.  G.  Chambers,  London ; C.  P.  Chard, 
Bridgwater  ; B.  C.  Chihvell,  Wednesbury  ; 
G.  Church,  Warlingham  ; H.  F.  Clarke,  Man- 
chester ; E.  E.  B.  Claypole,  London  ; J.  S. 
Codings,  London  ; F.  E.  Codington,  Notting- 
ham ; Ethel  May  Commin,  Exeter ; J.  W. 
Corking,  Gateshead  ; R.  W.  A.  J.  Cosway, 
Wandsworth  ; C.  M.  Crickmer,  London  ; W.  T 
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Curtis,  London  ; W.  R.  Davidge,  Teddington  ; 
A.  H.  Davies,  Newport,  Mon. ; F.  Dyer,  Man- 
chester ; G.  L.  Elkington,  London  ; G.  F. 
Ely,  Manchester  ; J.  Forbes,  Middles- 
brough ; J.  L.  Fouracre,  Plymouth  ; F.  G. 
Gardiner,  Bath  ; J.  H.  Gask,  Todmorden  ; 
A.  R.  Gradwell,  Blackburn  ; R.  Grant, 
Oban ; A.  G.  F.  M.  Had,  Peterborough  ; 

F.  Haswell,  Monkseaton  ; F.  R.  B.  Haward, 
Great  Yarmouth  ; W.  Hemingway,  Bolton  ; 

G.  W.  Hilton,  Stoke-on-Trent  ; A.  E.  Holbrook, 
Southsea  ; A.  L.  Holder,  London  ; H.  J.  B. 
Hoskins,  Birmingham  ; I.  A.  Hossack,  Aber- 
deen ; R.  Huggup,  jun.,  Alnwick ; M.  G. 
Hussey,  Cheltenham  ; M.  Judge,  London  ; H.  C. 
Kellett-Smith,  West  Kirby  ; W.  J.  Kennedy, 
Edinburgh  ; A.  F.  P.  Knapp,  Walthamstow ; 
P.  W.  Lacey,  Derby ; E.  P.  Laycock,  Ply- 
mouth ; N.  A.  Leech,  Maidenhead  ; J.  M. 
Lethbridge,  Highgate  ;J.  McKissack  Glasgow  ; 
T.  C.  Marwick,  Edinburgh  ; A.  S.  Millar, 
Reading  ; J.  K.  Moore,  Walthamstow  ; H.  Moss, 
Manchester  : W.  J.  Nash,  Wellingboro’  ; B.  L. 
Newman,  Newport,  Mon.  ; J.  Parlett,  London  ; 

E.  H.  Payne,  Bristol  ; C.  E.  Pease,  Wim- 
bledon ; H.  Phibbs,  Bricrley  Hid  ; B.  A. 
Poulter,  Camberley  ; J.  Preece,  Cardiff  ; 

F.  H.  Price,  Taunton;  S.  H.  Rainforth,  Lincoln ; 
W.  S.  Richmond,  Bedford  ; F.  J.  Robinson, 
Bath  ; T.  Salvin,  Chesterfield  ; A.  Scott,  Glas- 
gow ; H.  V.  Shebbeare,  Surbiton  ; C.  H. 
Simpson,  Sheffield  ; J.  B.  Smith,  Bedford  ; W. 
C.  Smith,  London  ; C.  O.  Spencer-Smith, 
London  ; A.  C.  Stair,  London  ; C.  Stretton, 
Leicester  ; L.  S.  Sullivan,  London  ; A.  Symon, 
London  ; G.  W.  Tod,  Edinburgh  ; S.  D.  Topley, 
Lewisham  ; R.  J.  Tyndall,  London  ; F.  G. 
Walters,  London  ; P.  S.  Widdup,  Blackburn  ; 

G.  H.  Williams,  Huddersfield  ; J.  V.  Yorke, 
Tunstall. 

The  Intermediate:  In  Order  of  Merit. 

T.  J.  Byrne,  Kingston-on-Thames  ; J.  Ewing, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed;  T.  F.  Green,  London  ; 
A.  W.  Papworth,  London  ; A.  Holstead, 
Halifax ; R.  H.  J.  Mayhew,  Anerley  ; V.  R. 
Gould,  London  ; A.  G.  R.  Mackenzie,  Aberdeen; 

H.  A.  Wilson,  South  Shields;  R.  E.  Hemingway, 
Nottingham  ; C.  H.  Reilly,  London;  J.  E. Spain, 
Wragby;  R.  S.  Cockrill,  Great  Yarmouth  ; R.  C. 
Wrinch,  Ipswich;  W.G.Trew,  London ;J.  Baird, 
Prestwick  ; G.  Walker,  Barrow-in-Furness ; 
L.  U.  Grace,  London  ; G.  H.  Norman,  Old 
Ford  ; S.  Smith,  Sheffield  ; E.  W.  Banfield, 
London  ; C.  H.  Bressey,  London  ; L.  W. 
Clifton,  Winchester  ; A.  E.  Hughes,  London  ; 
J.  D.  Hunter,  London  ; C.  S.  Joseph,  London  ; 
W.  G.  Milburn,  Wimbledon  Park  ; A.  E. 
Pickering,  Brockley ; E.  J.  Pullar,  Lon- 
don ; F.  D.  Smith,  Sydenham  ; A.  K.  Tasker, 
North  Shields  ; H.  White,  Loughton. 

Tlic  Final. 

W.  H.  Bourne,  London  ; J.  Cubbon,  Sale, 
near  Manchester  ; L.  W.  Green,  Datchet ; 
F.  R.  Hiorns,  Margate  ; J.  Kirkland,  London  ; 
E.  F.  Knight,  London  ; E.  J.  Mager,  London  ; 
H.  D.  Pearson,  Teddington  ; J.  H.  A.  Phillips, 
London  ; G.  Reavell,  jun.,  Alnwick  ; W.  A. 
Scott,  Drogheda ; V.  Steadman,  Clifton  ; H. 
Tanner,  jun..  Beckenham  ; H.I.Triggs,  London; 
J.  Wager,  Blackheath  ; A.  M.  Watson,  London. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  business, 
a paper  was  read,  under  the  management  of 
the  Science  Standing  Committee,  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
Searles-Wood  (for  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson,  of  New 
York),  entitled,  “ Fireproof  Construction  of 
Buildings  in  the  United  States,”  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

Mr.  Gibson’s  paper  commenced  with  a brief 
sketch  of  the  development  of  fireproof  con- 
struction in  the  United  States,  showing  that  the 
first  efforts  had  been  disappointing  through 
lack  of  perception  of  the  difference  between 
incombustible  materials  and-fireproof  materials. 
The  exposed  iron  systems  had  failed  signally, 
collapsing  to  the  heat  of  burning  fittings,  furni- 
ture, and  stored  goods.  The  modern  system 
had  developed  from  these  experiences  upon  an 
ancient  pattern  of  floors  composed  of  wooden 
beams  buried  in  masonry,  using  steel  and  iron 
instead  of  wood,  and  perfecting  and  systema- 
tising fireproof  protection.  The  latest  phase 
was  the  entire  elimination  of  the  combustible 
materials  hitherto  used  for  doors,  floors,  archi- 
traves, &c.  ; the  selection  of  materials  fire- 
resisting  as  well  as  incombustible,  and  the  use 
of  these  to  protect  others  which  must  not  be 
used  unless  so  protected.  Materials  most  avail- 
able were  steel  or  iron  for  strain-bearing  pur- 
poses, and  brick  or  terra-cotta  and  plaster  to 
clothe  and  protect  the  metal.  Masonry  mate- 
rials required  careful  selection,  some  granites 


and  marbles  being  liable  to  destruction  at 
the  earliest  blasts  of  a severe  fire.  Fire- 
proofing must  be  such  that,  when  the  fire 
occurs,  it  will  not  be  washed  off  by  the 
heavy  torrents  of  water  thrown  upon  it  by 
the  modern  fire  engine.  Of  the  several  classes 
of  fire-proofing,  accumulated  experience  pointed 
to  the  infinite  superiority  of  fire-resisting  terra- 
cotta, which  had  always  performed  the  duty  re- 
quired of  it.  Probably  95  per  cent,  of  existing 
fire-proof  work  was  of  terra-cotta  construction. 
The  structural  iron  work  might  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  suited  to  as  many  types  of  fire- 
proof buildings.  First,  the  building  of  ten 
stories  or  less,  erected  by  the  old  methods  of 
supporting  walls  and  superimposed  columns 
carrying  floors  and  roof,  and  with  only  small 
beams  and  girders  or  occasional  independent 
trusses.  Secondly,  the  building  of  more  than 
ten  stories,  which  accumulated  such  strains 
upon  its  walls  that  they  must  be  reinforced  by 
posts  to  carry  the  girder  loads,  and  in  which 
the  walls  required  such  mass  in  their  lo\Vir 
parts  to  support  their  own  upper  parts  that 
the  metal  first  introduced  to  support  the 
floor  girders  was  reinforced  and  called 
upon  to  support  the  upper  walls.  This 
was  the  so-called  skeleton  construction. 
At  a height  exceeding  twelve  stories,  or  when 
exposure  to  wind  and  other  strains  was  great 
even  at  this  height,  the  ordinary  attachment  of 
columns  and  girders  was  abandoned,  and  hori- 
zontal stability  supplied  by  the  rigid  riveting 
of  all  connexions  of  posts  one  upon  the  other, 
and  of  girders  to  posts  and  beams  to  girders, 
and  by  the  addition  of  bracing  in  ties  and 
struts  and  gusset  brackets,  thus  developing  the 
so-called  cage  construction,  wherein  the  steel 
receives  and  transmits  all  loads  to  the  founda- 
tions ; and  the  walls  have  become  mere  panels, 
not  only  without  vertical  loads,  but  without 
transverse  bracing  strains.  Thirdly,  an  inter- 
mediate type  of  building  where  all  the  internal 
structure  and  all  the  floor  loads  were  supported 
upon  columns,  some  being  placed  in  the  out- 
side walls,  the  outside  walls  being  made  of  self- 
supporting  thicknesses  in  cases  where  architec- 
tural treatment  demanded  sufficient  mass  for 
the  purpose,  and  where  the  foundation  pre- 
sented no  difficulty.  In  buildings  of  the  third 
type,  erected  in  many  stories  and  let  for 
business  purposes,  almost  perfect  fireproof 
qualities  had  been  achieved.  In  such  build- 
ings there  was  no  danger  to  life  from  fire,  or 
of  the  fire  spreading  from  the  room  where  it 
first  occurred.  This  type  had  become  sys- 
tematised by  custom  and  experience,  so  that 
its  structure  was  uniform  throughout  the 
country.  The  floor  loads  are  supported  upon 
columns  of  rectangular  shapes  of  rolled  steel, 
the  outer  columns  being  set  in  the  outer  walls 
in  grooves,  close-fitting  but  without  bond,  so  as 
to  permit  of  unequal  movements  and  settle- 
ments and  contraction.  Girders  are  of  rolled 
steel,  built  and  riveted  for  large  sizes,  and  of 
I-beams  for  smaller  (24  in.  and  under)  ; they 
are  all  riveted  to  the  side  columns,  so  that 
these  may  be  continued  right  through  the 
height  of  the  building  in  practically  one 
length.  Bracing  is  done  with  gusset  plates 
and  angles.  Beams  supporting  the  floors  are 
small  (8  in.  or  9 in.)  rolled  steel  I-beams,  laid 
4 ft.  6 in.  apart.  The  size  of  the  beam  and 
spacing  arise  from  the  use  of  the  terra-cotta 
arch,  of  from  8 in.  to  10  in.  in  thickness.  These 
arches,  which  are  very  economical,  very  adap- 
table, and  elastic  in  their  application,  are  made 
of  hollow  terra-cotta  blocks,  with  joints  inclined 
at  a fixed  angle.  The  blocks  are  of  three 
patterns,  viz.,  the  springer,  which  rests  on  the 
flanges  of  the  floor-beam  ; the  intermediate 
blocks,  which  are  all  cut  to  the  same  inclina- 
tion ; and  the  key-block,  with  the  sloped  joint 
on  both  sides.  The  work  is  set  upon  a cen- 
tring consisting  of  simple  scaffold  boards  hung 
1 h in.  below  the  soffits  of  the  iron  beams  ; upon 
this  centring  the  arch-blocks  are  laid,  and  then 
jointed  and  flushed  in  cement.  When  the  work 
is  set  the  centring  is  removed  to  a new  panel, 
so  the  work  goes  on  continually.  Upon  the 
arches  a layer  of  cinder  concrete  is  deposited, 
and  upon  this  the  finished  floor,  consisting  of 
paving  or  tiling,  or  a composition  of  a concrete 
nature,  or  sleepers  and  wooden  floor.  For  build- 
ings having  floors  weighing  from  75  lbs.  to  95  lbs. 
dead  load  per  foot,  and  supporting  live  loads 
from  75  lbs.  to  150  lbs.,  the  distance  between  the 
main  girders  would  be  between  14  ft.  and  18  ft., 
which  being  a convenient  size  for  a single  office 
is  also  taken  as  the  unit  of  room  width  and  the 
space  allotted  in  the  outer  walls  to  a pair  of 
windows.  The  roof  is  constructed  with  arches, 
the  same  as  the  floors,  except  that  sometimes 
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the  steel  beams  are  laid  to  the  necessary  pitch 

j of  about  £ in.  to  the  foot,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
weight  and  expense  of  filling,  which  would  be 
necessitated  by  level  beams  and  arches.  The 
! thickness  of  the  walls  is  about  two  - thirds 
I that  required  for  walls  supporting  the  floor 
j loads,  and  they  are  secured  to  the  metal  frame- 
work so  as  to  receive  its  assistance  in  resisting 
j horizontal  wind  pressure.  Thicknesses  of  walls 
j for  buildings  of  varying  height  and  construction 
j were  quoted.  The  thickness  necessary  to  resist 
the  weather  is  found  to  be  12  in.  at  least  of 
brickwork,  with  terra-cotta  interior  furring 
The  furrings  are  hollow  terra-cotta  slabs  or 

1 tiles  2 in.  thick,  and  16  in.  by  8 in.,  or  other 
| convenient  sizes,  built  up  against  the  inside 

face  of  the  wall  and  secured  with  iron  where 
necessary.  The  interior  of  the  steel  frame  is 
protected  overall  its  exposed  surfaces  by 

2 in-  of  terra-cotta  furring.  The  girders  are 
protected  by  slabs  of  terra-cotta,  secured  with 
hooks  and  bars  and  wiring,  and  usually  getting 
theuPTouter  form  by  means  of  metal  lath  upon 
light  iron  bracketing  to  receive  the  finished 
plastering.  The  lower  portion  of  walls  and 
columns  are  frequently  finished  with  marble 
slabs  1 in.  thick,  or-  with  tiling.?  Those 
methods  are  preferable  which  place  the  fire- 
proofing material  close  to  the  metal  and 
preserve  numerous  and  frequently  broken  ait- 
spaces  in  their  own  substances.  A greatly 
improved  and  considerably  cheaper  column 
protection  can  be  made  by  using  one  coat  of 
metal  lath  and  cement  in  contact  with  the 
column,  and  a second  coat  furred  out  from  the 
first  upon  metal  lath  upon  light  iron  bars, 
so  as  to  preserve  an  air  space  between  the 
two  thicknesses  of  cement.  This  protec- 
tion is  finished  with  hard  plaster,  proof 
against  the  fire-hose.  Partitions  are  built 
after  the  structural  steel  is  protected. 
The  best  are  of  terra-cotta  blocks,  4 in.  thick 
for  average  heights,  3 in.  for  moderate  heights, 
md  6 in.  for  great  heights  of  story.  They  may 
ae  stiffened  with  angle  iron  framing,  but  show 
axtraordinary  strength  when  well  set  in  Port- 
and  cement.  Minor  partitions,  and  sometimes 
til  the  partitions  except  those  next  corridors, 
ire  frequently  built  by  using  light  angle  iron 
)osts  or  quarters  covered  with  metal  lath,  and 
Mastered  either  like  the  old-fashioned  wood 
Mastered  partitions,  or  something  with  very 
hin  posts  and  one  sheet  of  metal  lathing  only, 

0 as  to  make  a solid  plastered  partition  about 
h in.  thick.  Three-inch  tile  partitions  dry 
luicker  and  cost  only  a little  more.  So  far  the 
•uilding  has  nothing  combustible  in  its  con- 
truction,  and  the  tendency  is  to  more  and 
lore  reduce  the  amount  of  woodwork  admitted 
fter  this  stage.  Wooden  floors  are  permitted, 
ut  doors  and  architraves  should  be  of  sheet 
petal,  wooden  cores  being  tolerated.  Window 
rchitraves  and  jambs  should  be  of  hard  plaster, 
nd  window-frames  and  sashes  of  chemically- 
•eated  fireproof  wood  or  of  metal.  Windows  in 
iternal  partitions  and  doors  should  have  wired 
lass.  Office  furniture  should  be  non-combus- 
ble,  t-.g., metallic  book-shelving,  desks,  cabinets, 
itter  files,  &c.  In  ordinary  fireproof  buildings, 
alls,  stairs,  corridors,  and  elevator  shafts  are 
itirely  incombustible.  The  author  next 
iscussed  the  principal  sources  of  fire,  and  the 
tanner  in  which  it  spreads— the  latter  a point 
ut  little  understood,  except  by  firemen  ; the 
ffect  of  heat  upon  metal  ; an  alternative 
/stem  of  steel  construction  ; various  forms  of 
oors  in  use,  and  the  merits  of  porous  terra- 
itta^a  material  preferred  by  many  experts. 

1 conclusion  the  author  dealt  at  considerable 
:ngth  with  the  principles  to  be  applied  in 
ilculating  the  strength  of  beams,  girders, 
)lumns,  and  foundations  in  proportion  to  the 
>ads  required  to  be  borne,  quoting  the  build- 
ig  regulations  respecting  the  matter  in  New 
ork  and  Chicago,  and  the  differences  of 
finion  and  practice  existing  among  architects 
lere  in  regard  to  column  and  foundation 
•ads.  The  author’s  own  calculations  for  a 
rst-class  bank  and  office  building  designed  by 
im  and  recently  erected  in  Syracuse  were 
ven  as  follows  : — 


total  dead  load  + 70  lb.  per  ft.  live 
total  dead  load  + 60  lb.  per  ft.  live 


Load  on  all  beams  - 
ad. 

Load  on  all  girders  = 
ad. 

Load  on  columns  of  three  upper  stories  = total  dead 
ad  + 60  lb.  per  ft.  live  load. 

Load  on  columns  of  remaining  stories  = total  dead  load 
40  lb.  per  ft.  live  load. 

Load  on  foundations  = total  dead  load  + 20  lb.  per  ft. 
-e  load. 

Among  a large  number  of  illustrations  to  the 
iper  were  a set  of  working  drawings  and 
lecifications  and  strain  and  load  diagrams  of 


the  Syracuse  bank  designed  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
which  afforded  an  interesting  example  of  this 
class  of  practice  in  the  United  States.  Photo- 
graphs showing  the  building  in  course  of 
erection  at  various  stages  were  shown  by  the 
lantern.  A series  of  lantern  slides  were  also 
shown  reproducing  details  of  construction  of  a 
thirty-story  building  which  appeared  recently 
in  Engineering. 

Mr.  Percival  Gordon  Smith  remarked  that, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Science  Committee  which 
initiated  this  paper,  he  thought  he  might 
claim  it  as  an  extremely  practical  one.  He 
believed  that  those  concerned  with  the  erec- 
tion of  large  buildings  in  England  would  find 
in  it  much  that  was  useful.  He  did  not,  of 
course,  pretend  to  say  that  they  would  ever 
arrive  at  the  time  when  those  twenty  or  thirty- 
story  buildings  would  be  acceptable  in  London. 

1 he  point  that  occurred  to  him  as  being  the 
most  difficult  was  as  to  the  method  of  con- 
trolling these  buildings  so  as  to  ensure  reason- 
able security.  He  had  himself  been  trying  to 
master  the  amended  Building  Law  of  New 
York.  He  had  not  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and 
it  came  to  him  as  good  news  that  the  law  was 
under  revision.  Certainly  the  Act  seemed  to 
him  a terrible  document.  One  clause  occu- 
pied some  eight  pages,  and  was  so  compli- 
cated that  he  could  not  understand  it,  and 
how  the  Americans  did  he  could  not  imagine. 

It  was  sent  over  with  the  paper,  though  he 
was  not  in  a position  to  say  whether  Mr 
Gibson  presented  it  to  the  Institute.  He  pro- 
posed a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gibson  for  his 
paper. 

Professor  W.  C.  Unwin  said  he  had  seen  the 
buildings  with  which  the  paper  had  dealt, 
and  during  the  World’s  Exhibition  in  Chicago 
he  had  long  conversations  with  two  or  three 
architects  who  had  mainly  developed  this 
system  of  construction.  First  of  all  he  would 
point  out  that  the  question  intended  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  paper  was  not  the  “ sky 
scrapers  ’ alluded  to — they  had,  strictly  speak- 
ing, nothing  to  do  with  the  policy  of  building 
vertically  instead  of  horizontally.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  class  of 
building  was  the  outcome  of  the  social  and 
business  habits  among  the  Americans,  of  which 
Englishmen  were  no  judges.  One  building 
he  saw  in  Chicago  was  of  fourteen  floors,  con- 
taining something  like  100  offices.  On  a mode- 
rate computation  something  like  7,000  persons 
would  be  constantly  in  that  building  during 
business  hours.  In  fact,  American  business 
habits  seemed  to  make  it  very  convenient  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  should  be  within 
reach  of  each  other  rather  than  in  different 
buildings  or  different  streets,  But  quite  apart 
from  the  policy  of  high  buildings  they  had  the 
question  of  iron  construction  and  its  strength 
when  masked  by  masonry  or  brickwork.  In 
the  latest  type  of  the  American  big  building 
they  had  absolute  steel  construction  ; every 
particle  of  strain  of  that  building  went  directly 
on  the  steel  structure.  The  walls  were  mere 
panels,  and  they  became  thinner  as  the  floors 
went  up.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  a system  of  which  we  had  no  example  in 
Uiis  country.  Yet  it  had  been  made  successful. 
The  first  difficulty  that  occurred  to  one  was 
the  difficulty  arising  from  (expansion  and 
contraction  of  steel.  That,  however,  had  been 
found  no  serious  difficulty  at  all.  True,  in 
Chicago  difficulties  were  encountered  which 
were  not  met  with  elsewhere,  because  such 
buildings  were  put  on  the  very  worst  founda- 
tions—even  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  below  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  town.  Even  from  that  there  were 
instances  of  settlements  of  4 in.— one  settle- 
ment was,  he  believed,  as  much  as  8 in.,  and 
there  were  instances  spoken  of  of  15 in.  In 
general  they  secured  the  uniform  strength  of 
iron  concrete  foundations  by  two  funda- 
mental conditions— first,  that  the  pressure  per 
square  foot  of  the  foundation  should  be  uni- 
formly distributed  and  not  to  exceed  3,000  lbs.  or 
3,500  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  secondly,  that  in 
each  foundation  block  resultant  pressure  should 
pass  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  block. 

Mr.  Lewis  Solomon,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  he  was  asked  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  the  specification  of  the  building  they 
had  heard  described  by  Mr.  Gibson.  What 
struck  him  most  was  its  completeness.  A list 
of  all  the  stanchions  and  girders  was  given, 
there  was  a complete  specification  of  all  electric 
light  work,  and  of  the  heating  radiator.  Going 
into  the  details,  many  things  struck  him.  There 
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was  different  from  that  worked  at  home.  Mr. 
Gibson  specified  that  the  bond  was  to  have  two 
headers  every  fifth  course — a thing  that  would 
be  very  much  grumbled  at  in  England.  Another 
thing  that  struck  him  was  the  enormous  amount 
of  copper  work  provided  for  ; that  we  in  Eng- 
land were  not  used  to.  Lately  there  seemed 
to  have  been  introduced  an  enormous  quantity 
of  copper  work,  and  he  might  mention . the 
Luxfer  prisms,  where  the  glass  was  kept  toge- 
ther by  a deposit  of  copper.  The  flooring, 
they  would  find,  was  mostly  ironwork,  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  which  they  could 
not  agree  to  in  England.  Then  the  speci- 
fications went  on  to  provide  for  the  glass — 
the  best  French  plate  glass.  They  never 
heard  of  French  plate  glass  in  England. 
It  was  either  English  or  Belgian.  It  was 
unusual  also  for  them  to  paint  their  brickwork, 
as  was  provided  for  in  these  specifications.  In 
regard  to  names,  too,  the  Americans  used 
“masonry,”  where  in  England  would  be  brick- 
work ; they  used  the  word  “chutes"  in  cases 
in  which  we  used  “ shoots  ” ; they  talked 
about  vault  lights  where  we  should  say  pave- 
ment lights.  With  regard  to  the  diagram  that 
had  been  exhibited,  there  were  several  useful 
features  in  calculating  the  weights  and  the 
strains,  the  sizes  oftthe  girders  and  other  work- 
ing which  was  far  preferable  to  our  custom  of 
calculating  them  on  paper. 

Mr.  R.  Gifford  Read  said  the  paper  gave 
them  a very  good  idea  of  the  American  way  of 
building  high  structures,  and  showed  how 
different  the  Americans  were  from  us  in  their 
regularity  in  going  to  work,  and  their  applica- 
tion of  strictly  scientific  principles.  He  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  work  out  the  construction  for 
several  gentlemen  who,  he  dared  say,  were 
members  of  that  Institute,  and  he  ventured  to 
suggest  that  they  should  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  let  the  engineer  design  the  steel 
work.  No  doubt  they  had  found  much  bother 
between  the  ironwork  men  and  the  brickwork 
men  ; but  the  Americans  by  the  plans  they 
adopt  stood  a very  good  chance  of  avoiding  that 
trouble.  The  proposed  object  of  the  paper  was 
to  assist  in  solving  the  fireproof  construction 
problem.  Very  little,  however,  had  been  said 
about  that ; and  he  might  give  it  as  his  expe- 
rience in  regard  to  floorings,  that  in  five  or  six 
large  warehouses  with  which  he  had  been 
connected,  the  fireproof  floorings  had  been 
laid  on  joists  with  a thickness  of  concrete  of 
only  about  4 in. 

Mr.  Langton  Cole  inquired  whether  the 
terra-cotta  referred  to  in  the  paper  was  to  be 
obtained  in  London  ; likewise  the  wire  glass. 

He  had  endeavoured  to  get  the  latter,  and  was 
inlormed  by  the  firm  that  they  did  not  make  it 
larger  than  2 ft.  square,  whereas  he  wanted 
it  6 ft. 

Mr.  Lewis  Solomon  replied  that  the  wire 
glass  could  be  obtained  in  London  from 
Pilkington. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  remarked  that  the  terra- 
cotta used  for  fire-proof  floors  in  the  States  was 
of  a comparatively  soft  and  porous  composi- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  paper  that  had 
been  referred  to,  it  was  something  very  similar 
to  the  Willesden  paper.  It  was  largely  used  in 
the  American  frame  houses.  Mr.  Solomon  had 
spoken  of  the  immense  amount  of  copper  used. 
That,  he  might  explain,  was  taken  up  by  the 
immense  amount  used  on  the  roofs.  All  these 
huge  buildings  had  flat  roofs,  sometimes 
covered  with  copper,  soldered  ; and,  whether 
in  the  arctic  temperature  attending  a blizzard, 
or  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer,  they  stood 
thoroughly  water-tight.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  specification  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Solomon  mentioned  tin  for  roofing,  but  there' 
was  one  in  the  Library  which  did. 

Mr.  Max  Clarke  thought  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  term  terra  cotta  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Gibson  in  his  paper  was  the  hard  or 
solid  material,  not  the  porous  variety  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Brodie.  The  latter  was  noted  in 
the  paper  as  being  better,  probably,  in  many 
ways  than  the  hard  variety,  but  was  not  in  such 
universal  use,  and,  in  some  localities,  was  more 
expensive.  Messrs.  Doulton  had  made  terra- 
cotta flooring  blocks  ; but,  as  far  as  he  knew 
they  could  not  be  procured  at  once  in  any 
quantity  in  this  country. 

A member  said  that  with  regard  to  tin  roofs 
he  had  specified  some  hundreds  of  them,  they 
were  simply  tin  tiles. 

Mr.  Delissa  Joseph  said  that  practical  applica 
tion  of  the  principles  laid  down  were  very  appro- 


was  the  use  of  Portland  cement  in  the  propor- : priate  in  tlienUni\eedliti^sWbutTneth^r^a^^(r0" 
be  .egarded  as  pos.t.ve  waste.  Then  the  bond  ing  so  high  as  in  America  fconsequLtly  steel 
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frame  construction  did  not  seem  to  raise  such 
important  issues.  As  to  fireproof  construction, 
he  questioned  whether  their  capitalists  would 
be  induced  to  build  more  expensively  in  that 
direction  so  long  as  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panies refused  to  give  assistance  or  encou- 
ragement. After  the  Cripplegate  fire  the 
Goldsmiths’  Company  arranged  a conference 
with  the  fire  insurance  companies  to  see 
whether  arrangements  could  be  made  to 
adopt,  in  rebuilding,  fireproof  principles,  and 
whether  the  companies  would  consequently 
reduce  their  rates.  There  were  many  meet- 
ings between  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
surance companies  and  the  architects,  but  they 
came  to  nothing,  because  the  insurance  com- 
panies, having  put  their  heads  together,  in- 
sisted that  their  excessive  rates  should  be 
maintained.  It  was  then  suggested  that  the 
companies  should  define  what  they  regarded 
as  a model  fireproof  building  ; but  they  re- 
fused to  give  themselves  away  to  that  extent. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  he,  in  the  in- 
terests of  his  clients,  introduced  a reasonably 
fire-resisting  building,  yet  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  insurance  companies  would  lower 
their  extravagant  rates  when  it  came  to  insur- 
ing it.  So  long  as  this  monopoly  was  main- 
tained, so  long  would  the  development  of  fire- 
resisting  building  in  London  be  discouraged. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried,  the 
President  announced  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Institute  would  be  held  on  December  19, 
when  the  following  papers  would  be  read  : — ( c) 
“ The  Application  of  Electric  Power  to  Prac- 
tical Purposes  in  Buildings,”  by  Mr.  H.  R.  J. 
Burstall,  M.Inst.C.E.  ; (2)  “ Some  Practical 
Hints  on  the  Production  and  Use  of  Electricity 
for  Lighting  Country  Houses,”  by  Mr.  Bernard 
M.  Drake,  M.I.E.E. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


Tea  and  Smoking-Room. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
supplying  light  refreshments  at  No.  9,  Conduit- 
street  between  the  hours  of  2 and  8 p.m.  The 
room  is  provided  with  writing  materials  and 
periodicals,  the  files  are  kept  of  the  Times, 
Punch,  The  Graphic,  &c.  The  Council  have 
made  these  arrangements  in  the  belief  that 
if  some  of  the  minor  conveniences  of  a club 
were  added  to  the  Institute,  the  result  would  be 
welcome  to  a great  number  of  members. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  contains  views  and  a plan 
of  the  Carnegie  Art  Gallery  at  Pittsburgh  ; a 
building  which,  unlike  most  art  galleries,  in- 
cludes also  a specially-designed  music-room  in 
semi-circular  form— not  the  best  form  for  a 
music-room,  unless  very  special  means  are 
taken  to  deaden  or  destroy  echo.  The  interiors 
of  the  picture  galleries  present  much  the  usual 
appearance  of  the  conventional  picture  gallery 
— rather  low  walls  with  a cornice  and  a cove. 
Mr.  Francis  Watts’  article  on  Piccadilly  con- 
tains some  good  remarks  in  an  architectural 
sense  ; one  of  the  illustrations  (by  Mr.  C. 
Pears)  is  entitled  “ Foggy  Piccadilly,”  but  the 
title  might  apply  to  pretty  nearly  all  the 
sketches.  This  habit  of  showing  only  a few 
faint  indications  of  a scene  renders  sketching 
an  easy  business,  but  it  is  an  affectation.  An 
article  on  “ Saltaire  ” bears  the  signature  of 
the  late  Mr.  Gleeson  White.  Mr.  Fred.  Miller’s 
“Cunning  Work  for  Clever  Hands”  article 
deals  this  month  with  inlaying  in  coloured 
woods  and  stained  wood  decorations.  The 
illustrations  are  piquant,  but  some  of  them 
rather  too  angular  in  line  for  our  liking. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  devotes  considerable 
space  to  the  work  of  that  gifted  and  original 
artist  Mr.  H.  J.  Draper,  with  a number  of 
illustrations  of  his  pictures  and  figure-studies, 
which  fully  bear  out  the  recognition  expressed 
for  his  qualities  as  a painter  of  the  ideal. 
The  etchings  of  Herr  Max  Klinger,  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  represent  a 
far  less  wholesome  form  of  the  ideal  in  art, 
though  his  “Eve and  the  Future”  is  a beautiful 
work.  “Turkish  Artist  Scribes  of  To-day”  is 
an  unusual  subject  of  some  interest.  Mr. 
Spielmann  continues  his  “Coincidences  and 
Resemblances  in  Works  of  Art”  ; of  the 
“ resemblance " in  the  three  reading 
Magdalenes,  by  Correggio,  Battoni,  and 
Fiiger,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  we  should 
hardly  call  them  “coincidences.”  That 
between  Rubens’s  “ Chapeau  de  Poil  ’’ 
and  Uwins’s  “Chapeau  de  Brigand”  is  very 


far-fetched  ; besides,  it  is  known  that  Uwins  s 
picture  was  simply  suggested  by  a little  girl 
who  was  sitting  for  her  portrait,  and  who  in 
his  absence  from  the  studio  had  amused  herself 
by  dressing  in  some  of  the  property  costumes 
kept  there  for  use  in  pictures  ; the  story  was 
told  many  years  ago  in  the  Art  Journal  of  that 
day,  when  an  engraving  of  the  picture  was 
published.  Nor  can  we  see  any  resemblance 
or  coincidence  between  the  two  pictures  of 
“ La  Rixe,”  by  Ter  Borch  and  Meissonier.  The 
attitudes  in  two  boy  portraits  by  Lawrence  and 
Millais  suggest  that  the  latter  painter  had 
Lawrence’s  work  in  his  mind,  either  consciously 
or  unconsciously. 

In  the  Studio  (November  15),  “ The  Illustra- 
tion of  Music  ” is  a new  and  interesting  subject, 
though. these  are  not  so  much  symbolical  illus- 
trations (as  the  title  seems  to  imply)  as  decora- 
tive covers  and  page-headings.  Mr.  Pomeroy’s 
work  forms  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  article, 
as  also  the  work  of  Mr.  Christopher  Dresser, 
which  gives  occasion  for  a number  of  very 
diverse  illustrations  of  decorative  design. 
Among  others  there  is  for  once  a design  for  a 
knocker  which  really  seems  as  if  it  was 
intended  to  knock  with.  The  Studio  has  had 
amongst  its  competitions  one  for  the  best  design 
for  a “ picturesque  cottage  ” ; at  least  we  pre- 
sume it  was  for  design,  but  the  examples  given 
all  look  like  sketches  of  old  cottages.  Why  not 
try  for  a picturesque  cottage  which  suggests  a 
modern  and  not  an  ancient  building  ? Perhaps 
because  the  problem  is  a good  deal  more 
difficult. 

The  plate  illustrations  in  the  Boston  Archi- 
tectural Review  look  like  a series  of  experi- 
ments in  architecture  ; a design  for  a Roman 
Catholic  church  at  Oyster  Bay,  by  Messrs. 
Ingle  & Almirall,  in  ecclesiastical  Gothic,  with 
a mixture  of  large  rubble  work  and  half-timber 
in  the  walling  ; a house  at  Wenonah,  by  Mr. 
W.  L.  Price,  somewhat  like  a French  “ Maison 
de  Campagne  ” (but  without  the  spikes)  ; and  a 
competition  design  for  the  Jersey  City  Public 
Library,  by  Mr.  Freedlander,  in  a heavy  and 
very  modern-French  type  of  Renaissance.  We 
cannot  call  any  of  these  very  satisfactory 
designs,  and  their  collocation  implies  a 
great  absence  of  definite  aim  in  American 
architecture.  The  principal  article  in  the  num- 
ber consists  of  some  “ Notes  on  the  Architec- 
tural Work  of  Charles  Gamier,”  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Coolidge,  with  illustrations  of  some  of  Garnier’s 
work.  The  article  is  a very  just  and  well-rea- 
soned criticism,  recognising  without  exaggerat- 
ing the  faults  in  taste  of  Garnier’s  style,  while 
admitting  his  remarkable  power  and  facility. 
“ None  of  his  work  is  of  great  popular  interest 
or  of  exceptional  importance  ” (his  works  other 
than  the  Opera  House,  that  is),  “ but  all  of  it  is 
of  the  same  quality  of  architecture  as  the 
Opera,  with  the  same  dominant  excellencies  and 
defects.  Garnier’s  skill  in  composition,  directness 
of  expression,  readiness  of  invention,  and  com- 
pleteness in  execution,  never  forsook  him,  and 
his  taste  in  detail  steadily  improved  though  it 
never  became  wholly  refined.”  It  is  curious 
what  a contrast  there  is,  however,  between  the 
style  of  the  Nice  Casino — which  once  received 
the  unintentional  compliment  “ It  looks  exactly 
what  it  is — a gambling-house,”  and  the  severe 
and  restrained  style  of  the  house  which 
Gamier  built  for  himself.  Gamier  knew  what 
his  public  wanted,  both  at  Paris  and  at  Nice  ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  not  exactly  what  he 
would  have  wanted  himself. 

The  Engineering  Magazine  contains  an 
article  on  the  interesting  subject  of  “The 
Suspension  Bridge — Old  and  New.”  The 
writer,  Mr.  Gustav  Lindenthal,  takes  a very 
favourable  view  of  the  suspension  bridge  in  an 
economical  and  constructional  sense,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  system  is  of  more  general 
applicability  than  it  has  hitherto  been  consi- 
dered. The  article  contains  an  illustration  and 
some  account  of  the  proposed  North  River 
bridge  for  New  York.  The  number  also  con- 
tains a paper  on  “The  buildings  at  Oxford 
from  an  engineer’s  point  of  view,”  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Parry.  This  is  certainly  a new  point  of  view 
for  Oxford,  and  there  is  some  interesting  dis- 
cussion as  to  materials  and  construction,  together 
with  remarks  on  the  architecture,  some  of 
which  are  delightfully  naive,  and  some  still 
more  curious  blunders  on  matters  of  fact. 
Mr.  Parry  appears  to  suppose  that  the  system 
of  hanging  a peal  of  bells  to  swing  in 
different  directions,  so  as  to  distribute  the  pull 
on  the  walls,  is  something  exceptional  ; and  he 
tells  his  readers  that  the  top  of  the  spire  of  St. 
Mary’s  is  189ft.  from  the  ground,  “the  same 
height  as  that  ol'  the  spire  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 


dral ” (!).  The  height  of  Salisbury  spire  is 
somewhat  over  400  ft.  This  is  a blunder  so 
absurd,  and  withal  so  easily  avoided,  that  we 
should  think  this  contributor  would  hear  from 
the  editor  when  the  latter  finds  out  what  he 
has  been  betrayed  into  printing.  The  paper 
on  “Shop  Cost  Keeping”  will  be  of  interest 
to  contractors  and  manufacturers. 

In  the  Artist  the  “ Talks  of  Three  ” are  con- 
tinued, and  the  subject  of  the  Constitution  Hill 
arch,  still  without  its  quadriga  group,  is  per- 
tinently touched  upon.  Mr.  Adrian  Jones's 
quadriga  group,  “Triumph,”  is  illustrated  as  a 
very  fitting  work  for  the  position.  We  wish  it 
could  be  placed  there.  The  illustrations  of 
“ Types  of  Design  from  Berlin  and  Vienna,” 
and  glass  and  ceramics  in  Sweden,  are  of 
interest. 

In  The  Antiquary  Sir  Stephen  Glynne’s 
“ Church  Notes  ” are  continued,  dealing  with 
Tamworth,  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  and  Notting 
ham.  The  remarks  in  the  “ Notes  of  the 
Month  ” as  to  the  damage  done  to  Souttrwell 
Minster  by  the  restoration  are  utterly  absurd, 
and  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of  the 
blind  prejudice  of  the  antiquarian  spirit,  which 
thinks  that  a church  in  use  is  to  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light  as  an  abandoned  castle.  This 
kind  of  exaggeration  may  appeal  to  the 
archaeological  clique,  but  it  will  not  raise  the 
influence  of  the  magazine  with  people  who  can 
see  both  sides  of  a question  of  this  kind. 

To  the  Fortnightly  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell 
contribute  an  article  on  the  “ Centenary  of 
Lithography,”  commencing  with  the  remark 
(not  uncalled  for)  that  while  in  general  cen- 
tenaries only  occur  once  in  a hundred  years,  in 
lithography  they  happen  whenever  they  are 
wanted.  The  article  is  mainly  a historical 
sketch,  mentioning  the  names  of  a number 
of  English  and  Scotch  lithographers  and  litho- 
graphic artists,  and  not  mentioning  either 
Charlet,  Raffet,  Meryon,  or  M.  Fantin-Latour. 
The  omission  of  the  latter  may  be  because  it 
was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  article  to  deal 
with  living  artists  ; the  omission  of  the  three 
former  is  absurd. 

In  the  Revue  Generate  the  illustrated  artistic 
article  is  this  month  occupied  with  Florence, 
with  illustrations  chiefly  of  its  architecture  ; 
one  can  hardly  suppose,  however,  that  such  a 
subject  is  to  be  dismissed  in  one  number.  The 
article,  by  M.  Arnold  Goffin,  treats  the  subject 
from  a special  point  of  view,  studying  the 
character  and  history  of  the  Florentines  as 
bearing  upon  their  art. 

Harper  is  entirely  occupied  with  stories  and 
war  articles.  Scribner  is  also  very  warlike,  but 
includes  an  illustrated  article  by  Mr.  Spielmann 
on  “John  Ruskin  as  an  Artist,”  a subject  with 
which  we  have  the  fullest  sympathy,  having 
always  considered  that  Ruskin's  gifts  as  an 
artist  (especially  in  the  treatment  of  archi- 
tectural subjects)  have  been  as  much  under- 
rated as  his  critical  faculty  has  been  over- 
rated. Mr.  Spielmann  does  justice  to  his 
artistic  powers  without  exaggerating  them  ; the 
article  is  one  that  should  be  read  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  art.  Under  the  heading  “ The 
Field  of  Art  ” are  three  short  articles,  signed  by 
different  initials,  on  a subject  on  which  we  have 
several  times  commented — viz.,  the  determined 
attempt  to  Gallicise  American  architecture  on 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  models.  As  one 
of  the  writers  says,  it  is  indisputable  that  Paris 
is  a handsomer  city  than  New  York,  “ but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  way  to  beautify  New 
York  is  to  multiply  examples  of  Parisian  archi- 
tecture.” All  three  essayists  are  opposed  to 
this  Gallicising  movement,  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  some  people  in  the  States  seem  at 
last  waking  up  to  a perception  of  the  mistake. 

The  Century  is  also  largely  occupied  with 
war  and  the  destruction  of  the  Maine,  but  at 
the  commencement  of  the  number  there  is 
some  pretty  decorative  work  in  connexion 
with  a Christmas  Eve  poem,  followed  by 
another  decoratively  treated  poem  with  some 
effective  illustrations. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  an  article 
by  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson  on  “ Reorganisation  of 
our  Art-Museums”  and  one  by  Mr.  G.  ShaWi 
Lefevre  on  “The  London  Water  Supply,”  but 
what  is  the  special  value  of  the  opinion  of 
either  writer  on  his  subject  may  be  a matter  of 
question. 

The  Contemporary  Review  contains  a short 
but  very  ably-written  and  discriminating  esti-. 
mate  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Holmes,  whose  name  is  new  to  us  as  a writer! 
on  art,  but  who  knows  what  he  is  talking) 
about.  The  special  qualities  of  the  late  artist 
as  a mural  painter,  and  the  reasons  fori 
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the  treatment  of  his  pictures,  in  regard  to 
design  and  colour,  for  that  special  object,  are 
very  well  pointed  out.  In  the  same  number  is 
an  interesting  article  by  the  Rev.  John  M. 
Bacon  on  “ Scientific  Ballooning,”  a risumi  of 
what  has  been  done  and  remains  to  be  done. 

To  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  Mr.  F.  Wedmore 
contributes^  an  article  on  “A  great  French 
etcher,  Meryon  to  wit ; with  some  reproduc- 
tions of  his  etchings  of  Old  Paris— the  Paris  of 
Balzac,  including  the  powerful  one  of  “ The  Old 
Morgue,”  and  a characteristic  old  house  in  that 
east-end  street  with  the  delightfully  suggestive 
name  “ Rue  des  Mauvais  Garqrons.”  ' The  experi- 
ment of  illustrating  a short  narrative  by  photo- 
graphs of  the  same  person  with  different 
expressions  and  attitudes,  which  has  been  tried 
before  in  this  magazine,  is  repeated  with  con- 
siderable effect  in  the  photographs  of  Miss 
Irene  Vanbrugh  which  accompany  the  article 
“A  Peculiar  Attack”  ; this  deserves  recognition 
as  a new  and  rather  interesting  method  in  illus- 
tration, the  person  photographed  in  reality 
designing  attitudes  and  expressions  of  face  as 
an  artist  might  design  them. 

The  Indian  and  Eastern  Engineer  (Calcutta 
and  Bombay)  is  a monthly  publication  which 
lias  not  before  reached  us,  though  we  see  it  is  in 
its  second  volume.  It  contains  a good  deal  of 
;ngineering  information  and  illustration,  and 
m article  on  Indian  bungalows,  as  usually  con- 
structed and  planned,  which  is  of  some  archi- 
ectural  interest.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
lormal  Indian  bungalow  is  generally  very 
ladly  planned,  and  might  be  much  improved. 

V number  of  plans  are  given. 

Tlic  Quarry  contains  an  article  on  the 
Hopion  Wood  Stone  Company  ” which  may 
nterest  architects,  who  are  rather  inclined  to 
nake  an  increased  use  of  this  stone. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
ras  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall, 
pring  Gardens,  Mr.  T.  McKinnon  Wood,’ 
hairman,  presiding. 

Tlic  Works  Department. — On  the  reception  of 
le  report  of  the  Finance  Committee, 

Mr.  T.  B.  Westacott  inquired  when  the 
Council  might  expect  to  have  the  statement  of 
le  works  executed  by  the  Works  Department 
>r  the  half-year  ended  September  30  last,  and 
'h ether  it  was  true,  as  stated  in  a newspaper, 
lat  there  had  been  a loss  of  22,000/.  on  the 
instruction  of  the  Lewisham  sewer  ? 

Lord  Welby,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
littee,  in  reply,  said  the  statement  was  ready 
id  would  be  presented  next  week,  when  the 
ports  of  the  executive  committees  had  been 
iceived.  The  statement  would  contain  full 
formation  with  regard  to  the  Lewisham 
wer. 

The  Superintending  Architect.— The  report  of 
e General  Purposes  Committee  contained  the 
Mowing  paragraph  : “ On  October  25,  the 
luncil,  in  view  of  Mr.  Blashill's  retirement  on 
ecember  31,  gave  instructions  for  an  adver- 
iement  to  be  issued  inviting  applications  for 
e appointment  of  a Superintending  Architect 
a salary  of  1,500/.  a year.  In  response  to 
e advertisement  twenty-seven  applications 
ere  received.  The  applications  having  been 
refully  considered,  and  nine  of  the  candi- 
ites  having  been  seen,  we  regret  to  have  to 
port  that  we  cannot  see  our  way  to  submit 
e names  of  any  of  the  candidates  as  possess- 
g,  iri  our  opinion,  the  qualifications  necessary 
r so  important  a position.  We  are  consider- 
g what  course  should,  ‘ in  the  circumstances, 

1 taken  with  a view  to  filling  the  appoint- 
ent.” 

Mr.  Dew  asked  ifkin  view  of  the  difficulty 
finding  a suitable  successor  to  Mr.  Blashill, 
e Committee  would  consider  the  advisability 
dividing  the  work  of  the  Architect’s  Depart- 
ed, and  appointing  two  officials— an  architect 
d a surveyor  ? 

Mr.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  said 
at  the  question  had  more  than  once  been 
nsidered  by  the  Committee,  and  they  had 
cided  that  it  was  far  belter  to  have  one  head 
the  department,  rather  than  two,  as  sug- 
sted.  He  did  not  know  if  the  Committee 
ould  again  consider  the  suggestion  ; it  had 
eviously  been  well  considered  and  a definite 
cision  had  been  come  to. 

Fire  Station , Wapping. — On  the  recommen- 
ition  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  it  was 
[reed — 

(a)  That  the  estimate  of  ji.oco/.  to  be  sub- 
itted  by  the  Finance  Committee  be  approved, 


and  that  a fire-engine  station  be  established  at 
Wapping. 

(b)  That  the  proposed  Wapping  station  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  Nos.  45,  47,  49,  51,  53,  55, 
57,  and  59,  Red  Lion-street,  and  that  the  Fire 
Brigade  Committee  be  authorised  to  make  the 
necessary  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  premises  and  the  erection  of 
the  station  on  the  site  thereof. 

Science  and-  Art. — The  General  Purposes 
Committee  brought  up  an  urgency  report  con- 
taining a letter  from  the  London  School  Board 
with  reference  to  a notification  being  sent  by 
the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London 
County  Council  to  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  of  the  Board's  willingness  to  be 
responsible  for  the  Science  and  Art  instruction 
within  the  County  of  London.  It  recom- 
mended : — ‘‘That  the  proposal  of  the  School 
Board  for  London  that  a conference  be  held 
between  the  Council  and  the  Board  be  acceded 
to,  and  that  the  following  members  be  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  Council  at  the  pro- 
posed Conference,  viz. : — The  Chairman,  Vice- 
Chairman,  and  Deputy-Chairman  ; the  Chair- 
man and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  General  Pur- 
poses Committee,  the  Chairman  and  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Technical  Education  Board, 
Mr.  Cornwall,  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  Colonel 
Legge."  This  was  adopted. 

Holborn  to  the  Strand  Street. — The  Improve- 
ments Committee  recommended:  ‘‘That  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  be  instructed  to 
make  provision  in  the  Improvements  Bill  for 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, in  connexion  with  the  re-housing  of 
persons  to  be  displaced  by  the  formation  of  the 
new  street  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand,  of  land 
(1)  in  St.  Pancras,  bounded  on  the  east  and 
north-east  by  Packcnham-street,  on  the  west 
by  Arthur-street,  and  on  the  south  by  Wells- 
street,  comprising  the  premises  occupied  by  the 
London  Improved  Cab  Company ; (2)  in 

Holborn,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Holsworthy- 
square,  on  the  south  and  east  by  Little  Gray's 
Inn-lane,  and  on  the  west  by  Gray’s  Inn-road, 
comprising  the  premises  of  the  Holborn  Union 
Workhouse  ; and  (3)  in  Lambeth,  on  the  north 
side  of  Palmer-street,  between  Cornwall-road 
and  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  and  on  the  east  side 
of  Cornwall-road,  between  Palmer-street  and 
the  passage  known  as  Peer's-cooperage.”  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  explained  that  in  regard  to  the 
Lambeth  site  fifty  people  would  have  to  be 
displaced,  but  they  could  easily  obtain 
accommodation  in  adjacent  houses.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted. 

Hampstead  Heath  Extension  : Golder's  Hill. — 
The  Parks  Committee  recommended  that  the 
Council  do  resolve  that  no  portion  of  the  land 
at  Golder's  Hill  Estate  shall  be  let  for  private 
use,  and  that  the  house  shall  only  be  let  as  a 
refreshment  house,  or  for  some  other  public 
purpose ; and  that  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee do  take  steps  to  obtain  an  amendment 
of  the  terms  of  the  Bill  to  be  brought  before 
Parliament  with  regard  to  this  matter,  so  as  to 
provide  for  such  use  of  the  property  only  ; and 
that  the  Vestry  of  Hampstead,  the  Golder’s  Hill 
Acquisition  Committee,  and  other  bodies  be 
informed  accordingly. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  said  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  let  the  house,  kitchen  gardens,  library 
and  stables  at  a rental  of  600/.  a year  ; were 
the  house  used  by  the  Council  it  would  cost 
the  public  300/.  or  400/.  The  difference 
between  the  two  proposals  would,  therefore, 
be  about  1,000/.  a year.  The  amount  received 
in  rent  would  pay  the  interest  on  the  money 
contributed  by  the  Council  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  the  estate. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  strongly  objected  to  the 
suggestion,  and  Mr.  Bond,  M.P.,Lord  Meath, 
and  others  supported  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Drinking  Fountains  and  Troughs. — The  same 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  Council  do  undertake  in  future  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  all  the  drinking  and 
other  fountains  at  parks,  gardens  and  open 
spaces,  and  do  defray  the  cost  of  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  same  ; and  that  the  Metropolitan 
Drinking  Fountain  and  Cattle  Trough  Associa- 
tion be  informed  of  this  decision. 

The  Housing  Question.  — The  following 
adjourned  report  of  the  Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes  Committee  was  then  considered  : — 

“ We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  far  larger  and 
mere  important  question  of  the  course  to  be 
pursued  by  the  Council  in  the  matter  of  housing. 
Apart  from  the  re-housing  of  persons  displaced  by 
improvement  schepie?  \vhjcfi  the  Council  is  by 


statute  required  to  carry  out,  it  has  not  hitherto  put 
in  force  the  powers  which  it  possesses  under 
Part  III.  of  the  Housing  Act,  to  buy  land  and  build 
thereon  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
house  accommodation  in  or  near  London. 

It  is  true  that  the  Millbank  estate  was  purchased 
under  those  powers,  but  at  the  time  of  purchase  the 
Home  Secretary  was  consulted,  and  agreed  that 
dwellings  erected  thereon  should  be  taken  as  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  persons  displaced  by 
improvement  schemes  within  a radius  of  two  miles 
from  that  site.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  this 
estate  has  been  already  allotted  for  the  erection  of 
dwellings  to  accommodate  persons  to  be  displaced 
from  the  Clare  Market  area,  and  in  connexion  with 
the  formation  of  the  new  street  from  Holborn  to 
the  Strand.  We  have  now  to  consider  whether  the 
Council  should  buy  land  inside  and  outside  the 
county,  and  build  thereon  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  the  housing  accommodation  in  London.  As  this 
would  be  an  entirely  new  course  we  think  that  we 
should  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Council  before 
we  occupy  the  time  of  the  officers  in  seeking  for 
available  sites  and  entering  into  negotiations  as  to 
cost. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  housing  accommodation  is 
at  present  deficient  in  London.  The  census  of  1891 
disclosed  the  fact  that  214,843  persons  lived  in 
tenements  of  one  room  ; that  128,000  persons,  in 
families  of  from  four  to  twelve  persons  in  each 
family,  were  living  with  only  one  room  to  each 
family ; and  from  the  deputations  which  have 
appeared  before  us,  and  the  resolutions  which  have 
been  sent  to  us  by  local  authorities,  we  gather  that 
this  overcrowding  is  even  more  excessive  now  than 
it  was  in  1891. 

There  are  several  causes  which  continually  tend 
to  increase  this  evil.  First,  the  area  of  land  required 
for  commercial  purposes,  factories,  and  warehouses 
is  continually  extending  to  a wider  radius  from  the 
centre,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  do  so  and 
supply  means  of  livelihood  to  a greater  number  of 
workmen.  In  this  process  of  expansion,  however, 
small  house  property,  the  dwellings  of  the  working- 
classes,  is  destroyed,  and  builders  find  it  unprofit- 
able to  pay  the  commercial  value  of  land  in  such 
districts,  and  to  build  working-class  dwellings 
thereon.  In  some  other  parts  of  London  small 
dwellings  are  being  destroyed  to  make  room  for 
large  blocks  of  highly-rented  flats  and  mansions. 
These  causes  are  continually  operating  to  lessen  the 
number  of  houses  available  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  workers  in  the  more  central  parts  of  London. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  remarkable  rise  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  cost  of  building  has  tended  to 
discourage  the  erection  of  dwellings  in  the  central 
districts.  The  artisans’  dwelling  companies,  with 
the  exception  of  the  East  End-Dwellings  Company, 
which  is  still  doing  very  useful  work,  have  almost 
ceased  building  for  some  years,  and  no  dwellings 
of  this  description  are  being  built  by  private 
individuals.” 

As  an  example  of  this  increased  cost  of  building 
we  may  mention  that  when  the  Council  first  made 
contracts  in  1890  brickwork  was  priced  at  ill.  per 
rod,  it  is  now  priced  at  20/.  15s.  per  rod.  We  are 
informed  that  this  is  owing  to  three  causes — the  rise 
in  the  price  of  materials,  the  rise  in  wages,  and  the 
much  smaller  number  of  bricks  laid  in  a day  by  each 
workman. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  cessation  of  building  of 
workmen's  dwellings  in  the  centre  of  London  is  the 
very  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  cottage 
dwellings  which  have  lately  been  erected  in  some 
districts  outside  the  county.  This  is  especially  note- 
worthy along  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  where, 
owing  to  low  fares  and  a good  service  of  trains  to 
and  from  the  centre  of  London,  many  thousands  of 
cottages  have  been  erected.  Many  of  these  have 
two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  three  rooms 
above,  and  are  let  at  about  6s.  6d.  per  week.  The 
demand  for  cottages  in  this  outer  circle  depends 
much  upon  the  means  of  cheap  and  rapid  access  to 
and  from  the  centre  of  London.  There  are  vacant 
sites  much  nearer  to  the  centre  than  those  referred 
to  above,  but  to  and  from  which  access  is  difficult 
for  workmen  owing  to  high  railway  fares  and  a slow 
tramway  service.  If  the  Council  were  to  build  upon 
such  sites,  there  would  be  no  relief  to  the  over- 
crowded districts  of  the  centre  until  proper  means 
of  cheap  and  rapid  transit  were  supplied. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  our  first  duty  to  consider, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Highways  Committee,  how 
such  sites  could  be  made  easily  accessible  to  the 
workers  of  the  central  districts. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
financial  difficulty  which  we  find  so  great  when  we 
build  under  Part  I.  of  the  Act  will  be  much  greater 
when  we  come  to  build  on  land  bought  under  Part 
III.  Under  Part  I.  the  land,  when  cleared  of  houses, 
is  written  down  in  value  to  the  price  it  would  sell  at 
when  earmarked  for  workmen's  dwellings,  but  under 
Part  III.  we  have  to  pay  the  full  commercial  value 
for  land,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  build  in  com- 
pliance with  standing  orders  unless  the  Council  is 
prepared  to  lower  its  present  high  standard  of  build- 
ng.  We  have  obtained  much  interesting  informa- 
tion as  to  dwellings  erected,  or  about  to  be  erected, 
in  Liverpool,  Hornsey,  and  Richmond,  which  we 
send  herewith. 

The  Council  has  hitherto  expressed  an  opinion 
against  the  policy  of  building  houses  of  an  admit- 
tedly inferior  type,  but  if  the  Council  desires  to 
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house  the  poorest  classes  in  central  London  it  wilj 
have  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Liverpocr 
standard.  In  the  outer  circle  also  cottages  will 
have  to  be  built  to  a standard  more  nearly  resembling 
that  of  the  dwellings  with  which  they  will  have  to 
compete.  In  building  under  Part  III.  there  is  no 
obligation  to  submit  plans  to  any  Government 
department. 

It  is,  we  think,  generally  admitted  by  the  Council 
that  in  building  to  supply  houses  when  under  no 
statutory  obligation  to  do  so  there  should  be  no 
charge  on  the  county  rate.  In  this  opinion  we 
entirely  concur,  and  we  think  that  the  Council 
should  make  experiments  in  a cheaper  form  of 
building  than  it  has  hitherto  seen  its  way  to  adopt. 
We  recommend — (c)  That,  apart  from  the  re- 
housing required  in  connexion  with  clearance  or 
improvement  schemes,  the  Council  do  approve  of 
action  being  taken  under  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  with  a view  to  the 
purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  dwellings 
thereon  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  housing  accom- 
modation." 

Last  week  Sir  Arthur  Arnold  moved  that 
the  recommendation  be  referred  back  to  the 
Committee  for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Antrobus  seconded. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor,  referring  to  the  increased 
cost  of  buildings,  admitted  that  bricklayers 
to-day  did  not  do  so  much  work  in  a day  as 
they  did  twenty  years  ago,  but  what  was  lost 
by  quantity  was  gained  in  quality.  It  was 
unfair  to  compare  the  cost  of  work  of  to-day 
with  the  work  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
modern  architect  put  as  many  angles  and 
corners  as  he  possibly  could  into  his  building, 
and  this  meant  increased  cost  in  labour.  The 
price  of  materials  had  alsoigone  up  from  50  to 
60  per  cent. 

After  a long  discussion,  the  Council  divided, 
with  the  following  result — For  the  amendment, 
36  ; against,  78. 

Sir  J.  Dickson-Poynder,  M.P.,  moved  the 
substitution  of  the  following  words — “in  antici- 
pation of  or  ” in  place  of  the  words  of  the  re- 
commendation “ apart  from  the  re-housing 
required." 

Sir  Arthur  Arnold  seconded  the  amendment, 
which  was  defeated. 

Lord  Monkswell  moved,  and  Mr.  Verney 
seconded,  the  insertion  of  the  words  “provided 
no  charge  be  made  on  the  county  rate 
thereby." 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Howell  Williams  then  moved  that  after 
the  words  “ purchase  of  land " the  words 
“within  or  without  the  county  of  London” 
should  be  inserted. 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Campbell  then  moved  that  after 
the  word  “thereon”  the  following  words 
should  be  inserted — “and  also  with  the  view  of 
purchasing  or  leasing  suitable  houses  already 
or  hereafter  to  be  built  or  provided.” 

This  addition  having  been  seconded,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Balian  moved  the  insertion  of  words 
which  would  enable  the  committee  to  buy  land 
upon  which  buildings  already  stood,  but  this, 
not  being  seconded,  dropped. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  then  moved  the  addition  of 
the  following  words  : — “ upon  the  understand- 
ing that  when  land  is  so  purchased  it  shall  be 
open  to  the  Council  to  either  lease  or  sell  it  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  working-class  dwell- 
ings ; and  that  it  accordingly  be  an  instruction 
to  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Com- 
mittee to  submit  at  the  proper  time  a recom- 
mendation for  legislation  to  effect  that  object.” 

Colonel  Legge  seconded  the  amendment,  but 
on  a show  of  hands  it  was  negatived. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee,  as 
amended,  was  then  agreed  to. 

Millbank  Estate — Plans  of  Dwellings. — The 
same  committee  reported  as  follows,  the  re- 
commendation being  agreed  to  : — 

“ In  1889  the  Council  passed  a resolution  adopting 
certain  regulations  as  to  the  minimum  requirements 
which  it  should  impose  on  itself  and  others  in  build- 
ing working-class  dwellings  to  replace  those  de- 
stroyed by  its  improvement  schemes.  These 
regulations  require  that — 

Living  rooms  should  have  a net  superficial  floor 
space  of  at  least  144  sq.  ft. 

Bedrooms  should  have  a net  superficial  floor 
space  of  at  least  96  sq.  ft. 

In  addition  to  these  rules  we  have  to  conform  to 
regulations  as  to  through  ventilation  which  have 
been  fixed  by  the  Council's  medical  officer  and  the 
Local  Government  Board.  These  health  regula- 
tions preclude  us  from  building  on  the  less  costly 
plans  adopted  by  the  artisans’  dwellings  companies, 
who  are  merely  required  to  conform  to  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894.  From  time  to  time  we  have 
increased  the  size  of  the  rooms  which  we  provide, 
and  have  recently  built  dwellings  with  living  rooms 


of  160  sq.  ft.  floor  space,  and  bedrooms  no 
sq.  ft.  floor  space.  As  the  Council  is  aware,  we 
are  in  course  of  erecting  dwellings  on  the  Millbank 
estate,  which  will  be  accepted  by  the  Home  Office 
as  providing  accommodation  for  some  of  the  persons 
displaced  by  either  the  Clare-market  improvement 
scheme  or  the  formation  of  the  new  street  from  Hol- 
born  to  the  Strand.  So  far  as  we  have  gone  we  have 
planned  these  dwellings  so  as  to  give  the  large  floor 
space  referred  to  above,  with  the  result  that  the 
rents  will  be  fixed  at  7s.  6d.  per  week  for  a self- 
contained  tenement  consisting  of  a living-room, 
bedroom,  sculler}-,  and  water-closet.  We  are  now 
considering  the  plans  of  other  dwellings  to  be 
erected  on  the  estate,  and  as  we  are  very  anxious  to 
keep  the  rents  as  low  as  possible,  we  have  asked  the 
architect  to  consider  the  cost  of  rooms  planned  on 
the  smaller  measurements  prescribed  as  the  mini- 
mum in  1S89.  On  the  basis  of  the  smaller  measure- 
ments we  find  that  a rent  of  7s.  per  week  will  be 
required  for  a self-contained  two-room  tenement,  as 
against  7s.  6d.  per  week  for  a tenement  with  the 
larger  rooms.  The  tenants  on  the  Clare  Market 
area  are,  in  many  instances,  paying  4s.  6d.  per  room 
per  week  for  very  inferior  accommodation  ; but 
they  are  permitted  to  overcrowd,  whilst  under  the 
Council  only  two  persons  per  room  are  allowed. 
We  think  that  the  experiment  of  the  smaller  rooms 
might  be  tried  for  two  blocks  on  the  estate.  We 
submit  the  sketch-plans,  and  we  recommend  that 
the  sketch-plans  of  two  blocks  of  dwellings  to  be 
erected  on  the  Millbank  estate,  showing  living  and 
bed  rooms  of  an  average  size  of  147  and  100  sq. 
ft.  respectively,  be  approved." 

Paddington  Coroner's  Court. — The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Coroners’  Courts  and  Mortuaries 
reported  as  follows,  the  recommendation  being 
agreed  to  : — 

“ On  July  26  last  the  Council  sanctioned  an  ex- 
penditure of  3,900/.  for  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  the  Paddington  Coroner's  Court  and  for  inci- 
dental expenses,  and  resolved  that  if  the  manager 
of  works  was  not  satisfied  with  the  architect's 
estimate  of  3,750/.  for  the  construction  of  the  court, 
tenders  should  be  invited  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work.  At  our  first  meeting  after  the  recess  the 
manager  of  works  reported  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  estimate  sufficient.  The  architect  also  reported 
that,  having  regard  to  the  continued  rise  in  the  cost 
of  materials  since  his  estimate  was  made  in  June 
last,  he  considered  that  such  estimate  should  be 
increased  to  4,000/.  We  thereupon  inquired 
whether  the  manager  would  carry  out  the  work  at 
this  increased  figure,  and  as  he  was  not  prepared  to 
do  so,  an  advertisement  was  issued  inviting  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  the  court.  The  following 
tenders  were  received  and  referred  to  us  by  the 
Council  on  the  15th  instant  : — Messrs.  Marchant  & 
Hirst,  3,869/.;  Messrs.  Spencer,  Santo,  & Co., 
Limited,  4,261/.  ; General  Builders,  Limited,  4,400/.  ; 
Mr.  H.  H.  Sherwin.  4,698/.  ; Messrs.  J.  Shillitoe  & 
Son,  5,299/.  ; Mr.  H.  C.  Clifton,  5,527/.  The  tender 
of  Messrs.  Marchant  & Hirst  is  within  the  amount 
of  the  architect's  revised  estimate,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Marchant  & Hirst, 
amounting  to  3,869/.,  for  the  erection  of  the  Pad- 
dington coroner’s  court,  be  accepted ; that  the 
solicitor  be  instructed  to  prepare  the  contract ; and 
that  the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  to  the  con- 
tract when  ready." 

The  Council  adjourned  at  7.30  o'clock. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institution 
on  the  29th  ult.,  Mr.  James  Mansergh,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  on 
“ The  Effect  of  Subsidence  due  to  Coal- 
workings  upon  Bridges  and  other  Structures,” 
by  Mr.  S.  R.  Kay. 

The  subject  of  the  paper  had  frequent  appli- 
cation in  the  busy  industrial  districts  of  the 
coal-fields,  where  lofty  buildings,  heavy  bridges 
and  costly  tunnels  were  often  found  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  colliery  opera- 
tions. It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  design- 
ing works  in  such  districts  to  know,  first, 
the  principles  of  subsidence  following  the 
working  of  coal,  to  determine  the  position  and 
character  of  the  works  ; secondly,  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  area  necessary  to  be  left 
un worked  for  the  protection  of  the  same  ; 
and  thirdly,  how  the  design  may  be  suited  to 
the  supposition  that  the  coal  may  afterwards 
be  worked  without  any  solid  pillar  being  left 
for  support. 

Subsidence  always  followed  coal-working 
where  no  pillars  were  left,  and  was  generally 
proportionate  to  the  thickness  of  material  ex- 
cavated. The  depth  regulated  roughly  the 
duration  of  the  movement.  Subsidence  might 
be  modified  by  tight  packing  of  the  goaf  (where 
no  coal  was  left  for  support)  under  the  area  to 
be  protected. 

Faults  were  responsible  for  much  of  the 
damage  resulting  from  coal  working.  Their 


lines  were  those  of  greatest  weakness  in  the 
strata  overlying  the  coal,  and  subsidence  would 
sometimes  travel  many  yards  out  of  its  ordinary 
course  along  such  lines.  They  were,  therefore, 
to  be  avoided  in  the  erection  of  permanent 
works,  even  if  pillars  of  coal  were  purchased 
for  support,  as  it  was  impossible  to  guarantee 
against  a possible  “ drag,”  or  “ pull  over,”  of 
the  strata,  unless  an  abnormally  large  area  of 
support  was  secured,  and  this  on  economic 
grounds  was  inadvisable.  In  the  absence  of 
faults,  natural  breaks  and  joints  in  the  strata, 
within  the  limits  of  the  dynamic  effect  of  the 
subsidence,  formed  the  lines  of  weakness. 
Fractures  seldom  found  their  way  to  the  surface 
from  depths  greater  than  100  yards,  unless  the 
thickness  of  the  seam  was  considerable,  or  a 
thick  bed  of  rock  intervened.  Workings  had 
been  safely  carried  under  canals  and  rivers  at 
that  depth.  Subsidence  was  slower  in  deep 
than  in  shallow  mines,  and  surface  breaks 
were  rare  save  along  lines  of  fault.  The  effect 
was  felt  in  the  case  of  buildings  more  in  the 
nature  of  a “pull  over”  than  of  an  actual 
break.  The  strain  moved  with  the  working 
face  and  was  not  brought  into  play  unless  the 
working  ceased  for  a sufficient  time  to  cause  it 
to  become  operative. 

A series  of  levels,  extending  over  five  years, 
had  been  taken  by  the  author  over  two  separate 
colliery  royalties  under  which  the  coal  was 
being  worked,  at  depths  of  120  yards  and 
330  yards  respectively.  They  proved,  in  the 
former  case,  that  subsidence  closely  followed 
the  extraction  of  the  coal,  and  continued  for 
three  and  a half  years,  amounting  to  70  per 
cent,  of  the  thickness  excavated  ; in  the  latter 
case  it  followed  somewhat  later,  continued  for 
four  years,  and  amounted  to  64  per  cent,  of  the 
thickness  excavated.  The  strata  in  each  case 
were  fairly  level  and  of  the  average  coal 
measure  character,  the  movement  was  uniform, 
without  breaking  the  surface. 

Subsidence  around  pillars  left  for  support  was 
shown  to  be  most  irregular  in  its  action,  and 
no  theoretical  formulas  could  be  enunciated  to 
apply  to  all  cases,  giving  the  size  and  position 
of  the  support  necessary.  All  rules  for  that 
object  were  therefore  of  an  empirical  character, 
and  subject  to  modification  by  local  considera- 
tions. If  absolute  immunity  was  to  be  secured, 
an  ample  pillar  should  be  left. 

If  the  site  of  works  be  over  a fairly  large  area 
of  goaf,  even  settlement  might  be  expected,  and 
when  complete  the  surface  would  be  left  nearly 
as  before,  though  at  a lower  level.  Works  should 
be  placed  away  from  goaf  edges  if  possible. 
A period  of  two  years  or  three  years  at  least, 
after  the  coal  was  extracted,  should  elapse 
before  commencing  works,  and  more  if  pos- 
sible in  the  case  of  deep  mines.  In  building 
ordinary  road  or  railway  bridges,  or 
viaducts,  the  form  of  the  arch  should  be 
avoided  and  steel  superstructure  employed, 
having  the  requisite  elasticity  to  adapt 
itself  to  any  slight  movement  subsequent  to 
erection.  Waterworks  and  reservoirs,  where 
certain  heights  above  sea  level  were  to  be 
maintained,  should  not  be  constructed  in 
mining  districts  unless  the  suitability  of  the  site 
outweighed  the  cost  of  .protection.  Where 
coal  was  worked  underneath  canals  the  banks 
must  be  puddled  and  raised  to  the  extent  of 
about  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  excavation. 
Locks  should,  as  a rule,  be  protected  by  pillars. 

In  horizontal  mines  the  theoretical  line  of 
break  or  subsidence  over  the  edge  of  a pillar 
was  vertical  or  nearly  so.  In  practice  this  was 
found  to  vary  to  one  side  or  the  other,  c^  ing 
to  the  natural  lines  of  weakness  in  the  strata 
leading  the  breaks  out  of  the  theoretical 
course.  This  must  be  allowed  for  in  setting 
out  the  pillar  which  in  horizontal  mines  should 
surround  the  structure  equally  on  all  sides. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  size  of 
pillar,  under  normal  conditions,  for  any  depth 
and  thickness  of  seam,  the  author  gave  the 
following  empirical  formula,  based  upon  many 
examples  of  modern  practice  : — 


where  d is  the  depth  in  yards  t the  thickness  ex- 
cavated in  feet,  and  r the  radius  of  support  in 
yards.  In  the  case  of  mines  inclined  to,  say,  30  de- 
grees, though  the  size  of  the  pillar  given  by  the 
formula  was  sufficient,  its  position  would  not  be 
vertically  below  the  structure  as  in  flat  mines, 
but  must  be  towards  its  higher  side.  The 
author  had  found  that  the  line  of  break  in  such 
cases  was  neither  vertical  nor  at  right  angles  to 
the  dip,  but  midway  between  the  two.  Thus, 
if  the  angle  of  dip  be  0,  the  angle  the  line 
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of  break  usually  made  with  the  horizon  was 

9°  — 5 ar>d  the  lateral  displacement  in  the 
direction  of  full  rise  of  the  seam,  d being  the 
depth,  was  represented  by — 

d Tan  £ 0 Ccs  9. 

Pillars  of  large  area  at  depths  of  over  300  yards 
might  with  safety  be  partially  worked  or 
I ribbed  across  by  means  of  narrow  banks  or 
workings  20  yards  wide,  leaving  solid  pillars  20 
or  30  yards  wide  between.  This  was  found  not 
to  impair  the  strength  of  the  support,  the  strata 
j appeared  to  arch  themselves  over  the  worked 
portions,  and  there  was  practicatly  no  subsi- 
I dence.  This  effected  a considerable  saving  in 
the  purchase  of  large  pillars.  In  the  case  of 
bridges,  where  a succession  of  seams  would 
j probably  be  worked,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
I sidcr  whether  the  subsidence  of  level  and 
possible  rebuilding  of  the  bridge,  or  the  pur- 
| chase  of  the  mines  for  support  in  an  increasing 
descending  ratio,  was  the  more  economical  or 
preferable. 

Bridges  with  strong  well-bonded  abutments 
; and  wings,  and  steel  superstructure,  were 
| frequently  worked  under,  and  sustained  little 
1 or  no  damage,  especially  in  the  case  of  deep 
mines.  Where,  therefore,  they  must  be  built 
! over  an  area  to  be  subsequently  mined,  the 
intention  being  not  to  purchase  support,  they 
i should  be  built  in  the  manner  described,  and 
the  girders  should  have  a good  bearing  upon 
! the  beds.  The  subsidence  to  be  expected, 
amounting  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  thickness 
excavated,  should,  if  necessary,  be  provided  for 
in  the  first  height  of  the  bridge  ; otherwise 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  eventual 
raising  of  the  superstructure  to  its  former  level 
if  required.  Lofty  viaducts  should  be  pro- 
tected by  pillars  ; and  lower  structures  should 
be  built  as  indicated  ; the  piers  should  be  solid 
and  should  not  be  pierced  by  an  arch.  In  all 
cases,  if  possible,  the  goaf  under  the  above 
should  at  the  time  of  working  be  tightlv 
nar.kpd  e>  j 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  fourth  meeting  this  Session  was  held  at 
56,  Great  Marlborough-street,  on  the  2nd  inst 
Mr.  H.  J.  Leaning,  Chairman  of  the  Section 
occupying  the  chair.  The  subject  of  the 
evening  was  “Constantinople,”  which  was 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Henderson.  Mr 
Henderson,  who  is  the  Owen-Jones  Travelling 
Student,  has  been  spending  the  greater  part  o*f 
a year  in  the  Turkish  capital  and  its  surround- 
ings, sketching  and  measuring  ancient  work. 
He  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  permission 
to  draw  in  mosques  which  had  before  been 
inaccessible  to  Christians.  His  visit  home  is 
only  for  a short  time,  as  he  intends  to  return 
and  continue  his  studies  in  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture. His  address  was  not  a formal  paper, 
but  rather  a chatty  discourse  bristling  with 
personal  anecdotes  of  a travelling  student's  life 
and  work  in  the  Ottoman  city,  illustrated  with 
many  beautiful  water-colour  sketches,  measured 
drawings  and  photographs.  Mr.  Henderson 
commenced  by  describing  his  first  view  of 
Constantinople  on  a clear  moonlight  night 
from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  anchored  in  the 
oea  of  Marmora,  the  unique  beauty  of  the 
seven-hilled  city,  and  went  on  to  tell  his  experi- 
ences  with  the  language,  his  difficulties  in 
getting  permission  to  draw  in  Santa  Sophia, 
andhisult.mate  success  through  the  efforts  of 
tne  British  Embassy,  his  excursions  in  the  three- 
hal'penny  steamers  on  the  Golden  Horn,  and 
Ins  police  escort  when  he  went  a-sketching. 
He  then  described  the  general  topography  of 
the  city,  and  the  more  important  buildings, 
ancient  and  modern.  He  mentioned  the  kind- 
ness of  the  director  of  the  Museum  who  allowed 
him  to  measure  and  sketch  objects  of  interest 
free  of  charge.  Some  of  his  sketches  and 
photographs  illustrated  these,  which  included 
the  wonderful  sarcophagi  recently  found 
in  Syria  and  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  orders  of  Alexander  the 
Great  for  one  of  his  generals.  Having  read  a 
quaint  and  curious,  though  very  rambling, 
account  of  a Frenchman  who  succeeded,  by 
much  crafty  intrigue  and  payment  of  sequins,  in 
getting  into  Santa  Sophia  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  making  a “draft”  from  “ A Late 
Voyage  to  Constantinople  bv  Monsieur 
Wilham  J°seph  Grilot,  made  E'nglish  bv  T- 
I hilips  (London,  1683),  Mr.  Henderson  pro- 
ceeded to  sketch  briefly  the  history  of  Santa 
Sophia  and  to  describe  his  own  drawings 
of  the  great  mosque,  which  included  coloured 


drawings  of  the  interior,  details  of  doors, 
faience,  &c.  He  then  described  a little 
Byzantine  church  of  the  twelfth  century, 
St.  Mary  Pammakaristo,  of  the  decoration 
which  he  had  made  some  careful  drawings. 
During  his  residence  in  Constantinople,  Mr. 
Henderson  made  the  acquaintance  of  Professor 
Alex.  Van  Millingen,  of  the  American  College 
there,  who  is  preparing  a work  on  the  ancient 
wall  -surrounding  the  city,  and  made  for  him 
the  drawings  and  maps  which  will  illustrate 
the  book  ; proof  sheets  of  some  of  these  he 
exhibited,  and  went  on  to  describe  the  Palace 
of  Porphyrogenitus,  which  stands  at  a junction 
of  two  parts  of  the  wall  to  the  north  of  the  city 
— the  only  beautiful  piece  of  domestic  architec- 
ture, he  said,  he  had  seen  in  Turkey. 

A discussion  followed,  in  which  several 
members  took  part,  and  which  was  summed 
up  by  the  Chairman,  who  said  Mr.  Henderson 
was  to  be  congratulated  on  obtaining  particu- 
lars of  buildings  hitherto  only  slightly  known 
to  the  western  world.  He  called  attention  to  a 
work  on  Byzantine  architecture  by  Messrs. 
Schultz  and  Barnsley,  which  is  just  now  com- 
pleted, and  alluded  to  a church  about  three 
miles  from  Reigate  designed  by  Mr.  Barnsley, 
which  was  a notable  example  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  Byzantine  spirit  to  modern  design. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing as  special  Visitor,  gave  some  interesting 
reminiscences  of  his  visit  to  Constantinople 
thirty-two  years  ago  and  described  the  form  of 
centring  which  was  probably  employed  to 
build  the  immense  transverse  arches  of"  Santa 
Sophia.  According  to  Procopius,  who  watched 
its  erection,  a wall  of  stone  was  built  up  and 
the  arch  constructed  upon  it.  When  the  arch 
was  partly  built  the  wall  below  showed  signs  of 
bulging  and  the  builders  were  alarmed  for 
its  safety.  With  one  of  the  happy  inspira- 
tions which  the  flattering  historian  attributes 
to  him,  the  Emperor  ordered  the  arch 
to  be  completed  at  once  and  when 
the  wall  was  removed,  the  arch  took  its  proper 
position  and  was  perfectly  stable.  Mr.  Spiers 
said  there  was  no  doubt  Santa  Sophia  had  the 
finest  interior  in  the  world.  He  had  seen 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  Karnak,  and  Beauvais, 
but  for  perfect  proportion  and  beautiful 
decoration  Santa  Sophia  was  unsurpassed. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr. 
Spiers  were  carried  with  enthusiasm,  and 
Mr.  Henderson  having  replied  the  meeting 
terminated.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 
the  1 6th  inst.,  when  Mr.  S.  W.  Cranfield  will 
read  a paper  on  “ Buildings  for  Secondary  and 
Technical  Education.” 


DINNER  TO  MR.  C.  W.  WHITE. 

To  those  of  the  public  who  have  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  Building  Act  Office  in  Spring- 
gardens,  Mr.  C.  W.  White’s  personality  is 
familiar,  and  it  will  interest  them  to  hear  that 
a few  of  his  friends  entertained  him  last  week 
at  “ Kettner’s,”  in  connexion  with  his  approach- 
ing retirement  from  the  position  of  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Architect’s  Department  under  the 
London  County  Council.  His  official  life  dates 
back  thirty-eight  years,  to  the  time  when  the 
Commissioners  in  Greek-street  held  sway, 
before  the  era  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  who  in  their  turn  were  swept  away  to 
give  place  to  the  present  Council.  Mr. 
White’s  polite,  urbane  manner  to  the  public, 
his  official  loyalty,  his  correct  judgment,  and 
his  unique  recollection  of  all  appertaining  to 
his  department,  have  been  invaluable  to  those 
whom  he  has  served  sn  long.  Sir  John  Hutton, 
ex-chairman  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Building 
Act  Committee,  presided  at  the  dinner,  and  by 
his  genial  and  interesting  remarks  afterwards 
gave  utterance  to  the  thoughts  of  many  friends 
who  were  not  present.  The  Chairman  was 
supported  by  Dr.  Longstaff  and  Mr.  Payne, 
both  ex-chairmen  of  the  Building  Act  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  William  Davies,  J.P.,  the  present 
chairman  of  that  Committee,  Mr.  Blashill,  the 
superintending  architect,  Mr.  Hebb,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, and  Mr.  Millwood,  members  of  his 
staff,  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  as  representing  the 
District  Surveyors,  and  Mr.  Kersey  and  Mr. 
Collard,  as  showing  the  interest  of  the  architec- 
tural profession  generally.  All  spoke  of  their 
pleasant  recollections  of  Mr.  White  and  their 
regret  at  shortly  having  to  part  with  him.  In 
acknowledging  these  kindly  sentiments  and  the 
gift  which  was  presented  to  him  in  remem- 
brance of  the  occasion,  Mr.  White  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  his  friends’  kindness,  and  his 
pleasure  at  being  invited  to  meet  them  at  the 
close  of  his  official  life. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society. 
—The  opening  meeting  of  the  Session  of  this 
Societyiwas  held  at  the  Hotel  Victoria  on  Thurs- 
day, the  1st  inst.,  when  Mr.  Baines  Dadley, 
the  President,  delivered  an  opening  address. 
He  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  various  railway 
extensions  in  progress  in  London,  especially 
the  underground  tubular  system  originally 
introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Greathead,  which 
he  described  as  a great  step  forward  in  the 
science  of  practical  engineering.  From  the 
citizen’s  point  of  view  he,  however,  considered 
it  was  not  an  altogether  unmixed  blessing,  for 
travelling  in  tunnels  was  distasteful  to  most 
people,  and  should  a serious  accident  occur  in 
one  of  these  the  extrication  of  the  injured 
passengers  might  be  extremely  difficult.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  if  a fair  trial  was  given  to 
electric  railways  on  the  overhead  system  it 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  public.  Dealing 
with  the  bridges  over  the  Thames,  he  sug- 
gested that  when  a railway  company  was 
granted  permission  to  construct  a bridge  over 
the  river,  it  should  be  on  condition  that  a road 
bridge  was  combined  with  it,  such  a regulation, 
he  understood,  already  existed  in  some  of  our 
colonies.  The  steamboat  traffic  on  the  river 
had  greatly  fallen  off  because  the  land  services 
had  improved  to  an  extent  which  had  not  been 
imitated  by  the  river  service  ; but  with  covered 
landing-stages,  improved  boats,  running  at 
greater  speed,  at  more  frequent  intervals,  there 
was  no  reason  why  an  all  year-round 
service  should  not  be  resuscitated.  The 
river  was  also  badly  lighted,  and  the  public 
lost  after  dusk  the  advantage  of  this  splendid 
highway  through  the  centre  of  the  metropolis. 
Were  the  bridges  and  banks  lighted  with 
diffusive  electric  arc  lamps,  traffic  could  be 
carried  on  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Refer- 
ring to  the  labour  question,  he  stated  that, 
during  last  year  only,  the  working  men  of  this 
country,  through  labour  disputes,  lost  10,300,000 
working  days.  He  thought  the  root  cause  of 
the  trouble  was  the  destitute  condition  of  the 
workmen  in  their  old  age,  the  example  of 
which  spurred  the  younger  men  to  demand 
higher  wages  while  they  were  able  to  work, 
and  as  this  could  only  be  obtained  by  com- 
bination against  the  employers,  strikes  were 
the  result.  He  suggested  that  the  Government 
should  take  over  the  funds  and  liabilities  of  the 
trade  societies,  and  inaugurate  a “pro  rata” 
system  of  State  pensions  for  which  compulsory 
contributions  of  a per  centage  of  the  wages 
should  be  deducted  by  the  employer,  and  paid 
over  to  the  State  Department,  and  that  a judicial 
commission  should  be  appointed  to  act  as 
arbitrator  in  all  labour  disputes,  its  decision 
being  final  and  binding  on  both  parties  for  a 
term  of  years. 

Society  of  Engineers.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers,  held  at  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  Mr.  W.  Worby  Beaumont,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
George Thudichum,  F.C.S.,  entitled,  “The  Bac- 
terial Treatment  of  Sewage.”  The  author 
observed  in  his  opening  remarks  that  he  did 
not  enter  into  any  theoretical  considerations, 
taking  it  as  a fact  that  the  majority  of  those 
concerned  accepted  the  general  doctrine  of 
bacterial  treatment.  The  paper  dealt  with 
practical  applications  only.  After  describing 
the  special  uses  of  different  processes  under 
varying  local  conditions  of  fall,  nature  of  soil 
and  sewage,  the  author  gave  in  detail  the 
method  adopted  at  Worcester  Park,  where  the 
Cheam  and  Cuddington  sewage  is  received,  to 
convert  a process  of  precipitation  and  irriga- 
tion into  one  of  bacteria  bed  treatment  and 
irrigation  when  desired,  showing  how  the 
necessary  beds  were  constructed  by  excavation, 
and  filled  with  burnt  ballast  produced  on  the 
farm,  at  a total  cost  of  about  325/.,  the  quantity 
of  sewage  to  be  dealt  with  amounting  to  80,000 
gallons  daily  in  dry  weather.  The  conversion  of 
the  Sutton  sewage  works  was  also  alluded  to, 
the  cost  there  having  been  something  less  than 
2,000/.  for  a daily  flow  of  half  a million  callons 
of  sewage,  whilst  the  saving  in  working  ex- 
penses was  500/.  per  annum.  The  author  then 
discussed  the  general  questions  of  the  intercep- 
tion of  road  detritus  ; the  catching  by  screens 
or  otherwise  of  pieces  of  rag  and  any  large 
floating  matter  ; and  the  dealing  with  night 
sewage  by  the  provision  of  a special  bed  for  its 
reception,  with  syphons  for  the  automatic 
emptying  of  the  bed  in  case  of  storms.  The 
author  next  dealt  with  the  problem  of  sewage 
treatment  as  applied  to  hospitals,  schools, 
country  houses,  and  other  small  communities. 
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Alternative  methods  were  described,  and  some 
particulars  were  given  concerning  a recent 
installation  at  a large  public  school.  In  con- 
clusion, the  author  pointed  out  that  all  the 
statements  made  on  the  occasion  of  his  paper 
read  in  1896  before  the  Society  of  Engineers 
still  remained  good  ; that  knowledge  had 
greatly  increased  during  the  past  two  years, 
but  without  altering,  only  extending,  the  ideas 
entertained  at  the  date  of  his  paper,  as  a 
result  principally  of  the  Barking  experiments  ; 
and  that  the  correctness  of  the  particular 
method  of  working  by  alternate  filling  and 
emptying  had  been  confirmed  by  all  later 
experiments. 


3llu0tratfons. 

THE  RE-BUILDING  OF  CLEMENTS 
INN,  W.C. 

^■(sdll  IE  central  block  of  Clements  Inn,  as 
M El  shown  in  the  view  here  published, 
is  the  last  of  the  blocks  re-erected 
in  the  Inn. 

This  new  block  has  been  erected  to  the 
extreme  height  allowed  by  the  London  Build- 
ing Act,  as  the  demand  for  offices  and  chambers 
is  so  great  in  the  neighbourhood  ; fortunately 
the  site  is  so  open  that  this  great  height  of 
building  was  possible  without  over-shadowing 
other  buildings.  The  elevation  has  been 
designed  in  a bold  outline  with  a large  project- 
ing cornice  proportionate  to  the  great  height  of 
the  building. 

The  entresol,  ground,  mezzanine,  and  first 
floors  have  been  arranged  as  offices  in  suites. 
The  floors  above  these  are  planned  for  residential 
chambers.  Lifts  are  provided  in  a central  posi- 
tion between  the  two  entrances  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  run  to  the  top. 

The  front  of  the  main  wings  is  faced  with 
Portland  stone  to  the  cornice  level  above  the 
mezzanine  windows  ; above  this  the  walling 
is  of  red  brick,  and  the  dressings  and  bays  in 
Portland  stone.  The  roofs  are  constructed  of 
steel  and  concrete,  and  covered  with  an 
asphalte  flat  ; the  slopes  of  the  roof  are  covered 
with  green  slates. 

The  builder  is  Mr.  Edward  C.  Bull,  of 
Southampton,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Basil 
Slade. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  VENICE. 

We  are  publishing  in  this  issue,  on  another 
page,  a long  paper  on  Venice  read  at  the 
Bristol  Architectural  Society  by  Mr.  Mowbray 
A.  Green,  architect,  of  Bath,  who  is  a member 
of  that  Society.  Though  Mr.  Green  does  not 
enter  into  any  new  considerations  in  regard  to 


Venetian  architecture,  his  paper  is  a good  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  the  city  and  of  the  objects 
of  architectural  interest  in  if,  and  may  in  that 
sense  have  a value  to  some  of  our  readers, 
especially  to  any  who  may  be  about  to  visit 
Venice  for  the  first  time. 

By  way  of  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  paper 
we  give,  as  an  accompaniment  to  it,  some 
illustrations  of  buildings  in  Venice  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  paper,  and  which  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Grimani  Palace)  are  not 
among  those  which  are  most  familiar  in  illus- 
trations. Among  them  is  a rather  curious 
bird's-eye  view  of  Venice  from  an  old  en- 
graving'.   


SKETCHES  FROM  SIENA  AND  VENICE. 

The  first  of  these  sketches,  showing  a portion 
of  the  principal  facade  of  the  Palazzo  Publico, 
Siena,  is  typical  of  Italian  Gothic  of  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  ; and  though  poor  Gothic 
to  northern  eyes,  is,  nevertheless,  imbued  with 
the  artistic  feeling  never  wanting  even  in 
works  designed  in  a manner  the  true  principles 
of  which  were  imperfectly  understood.  The 
jointing  of  the  arches,  and  their  greater  depth 
at  the  apex  or  crown  than  at  the  springing,  is 
peculiar  and  hardly  reasonable,  and  the  seg- 
mental arch  immediately  below  the  pointed 
form  is  a good  illustration  of  how  tenaciously 
the  classic  forms  were  adhered  to  ; the  crockets 
to  the  label  afford  further  evidence  of  this,  and 
are  in  themselves  a beautiful  adaptation  of 
the  acanthus  to  a Gothic  feature.  In  the  tytn- 
panum  of  the  doorway  is  carved  the  arms  of 
Siena  — the  she-wolf  and  twins,  in  white 
marble,  on  a blue  ground  with  stars,  and  on 
the  shield  a lion  rampant  on  a red  field.  The 
lower  stage  of  the  building  is  of  a dark  ston'e, 
and  the  upper  of  red  brick  relieved  by  white 
marble  strings  and  mouldings. 

The  sketch  from  the  Calle  S.  Moise  is  one 
of  those  happy  bits  so  frequently  met  with  in 
Venice,  sometimes  when  least  expected.  The 
simple  window  treatment,  with  the  wrought- 
iron  grilles,  has  a pleasing  effect.  The  wall  is 
plastered  on  the  outside,  and  the  natural  wear 
and  tear  and  Nature's  colouring,  aided  by  art, 
combine  to  give  this  wall  much  charm.  The 
original  sketches  are  in  colour. 

T.  R.  Kitsell. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Tavistock-road  Competition,  Plymouth. 
— A competitor  writes  to  us  that  the  drawings 
for  this  competition  were  sent  in  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  and  that  on  writing  to  enquire  about  it 
he  has  received  a letter  from  the  Town  Clerk 
saying  that  the  assessor  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
pointed. From  what  we  hear,  we  believe  that 
the  terms  of  the  competition  are  considered  so 


unsatisfactory  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  find 
any  assessor  who  is  a member  of  the  Institute 
who  would  be  willing  to  act. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
On  the  30th  ult.  the  members  of  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association  held  a meeting  in 
their  room  at  the  Art  Gallery,  Newcastle,  Mr. 
F.VV.  Rich,  President,  presiding.  It  was  decided 
to  support  a petition  prepared  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Architects  against  the  destruction 
of  ancient  buildings  in  Florence.  The  Rev. 
Canon  Savage  then  gave  a lecture  on  “ Durham 
Cathedral,”  with  lantern  illustrations.  The 
lecturer  gave  an  account  of  the  architecture  of 
the  cathedral  throughout  its  various  stages, 
and  was  accorded  a vote  of  thanks  on  the 
motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hicks. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Society. — 
On  the  30th  ult.  Mr.  R.  S.  Lorimer  read 
a paper  on  Scotch  gardens  before  this  Society. 
Mr.  W.  Nicholson  Cumming,  the  President, 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Lorimer  began 
with  a eulogy  of  the  garden  as  a place  of 
privacy  remote  from  the  worries  of  business, 
where  the  imagination  and  the  kindly  social 
virtues  grow  as  of  their  own  accord.  Scottish 
garden  history  was  summed  up  in  an  importa- 
tion of  French  ideas  in  the  days  of  the  ill- 
starred  Mary,  and  in  this  connexion  Mr.  Lorimer 
gave  some  pleasing  reminiscences  of  those 
romantic  times.  The  great  principles  of  laying 
out  grounds  were  then  enumerated  and  dis- 
cussed— the  wide  demesne  beyond  the  garden 
unbroken  by  wall  or  hedge,  the  wide,  straigjM 
avenue,  the  vistas  stretching  through  the  gar- 
den to  the  park  beyond,  and  the  disposition  of 
such  architectural  features  as  gates,  summer- 
houses, fountains,  and  statuary.  Mr.  Lorimer 
then,  with  the  aid  of  limelight  views,  led  his 
audience  through  a pleasant  world  of  cut  yew 
hedges  and  close-cropped  grass  alleys,  past 
rose-gardens  and  sun-dials,  along  stately  ter- 
races, explaining  the  while  how  these  pleasing 
results  were  obtained  from  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  all  connected  with  gardening.  The 
slides  illustrated  such  famous  pleasure  grounds 
as  Balcaskie,  Edzell,  Wemyss,  and  Fordell. 
Some  ingenious  French  devices  of  lath  trellis- 
work  were  also  shown.  A very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsman's 
Society. — A meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Friday  last  week.  The  paper  for 
the  evening  was  by  Mr.  D.  Bennet 
Dobson,  and  his  subject  was  — “ Calcu- 
lation Simplified,”  applied  to  building  struc- 
tures generally.  The  lecturer  treated  his 
subject  under  the  following  heads— reactions, 
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bending  moments,  moments  of  resistance, 

mathematics  in  brief,  wood  beams,  cast-iron 
beams,  rolled-iron  beams,  steel  beams,  wood 
struts,  and  cast-iron  columns,  and  went  over 
the  formulae  in  a simple  and  comprehensive 
manner.  He  illustrated  his  remarks  by  going 
over  examples  of  each  on  the  black  board.  He 
gave  new  formulae  for  rolled-iron  and  steel 
beams  and  wood  struts,  which,  when  worked 
out,  compared  favourably  with  the  older  and 
more  complicated  formulae.  A new  one  was 
also  given  for  cast-iron  columns,  which  was 
very  simple  and  easy  to  understand— a thin 
which  could  not  be  said  of  the  usual  formul; 
given  by  Rivington  and  other  text  books.  .. 
is  one  which  should  prove  valuable  to  all 
members  of  the  Society. 

Glasgow  School  of  Art.  — The  third 
lecture  on  “ The  Architecture  of  the  Renai: 
sance  in  France”  was  delivered  on  Monday, 
the  subject  being  the  Central  Renaissance 
(Valois  Period)— 1547-1589.  Before  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Frangois  I.  the  scene  of  activity 
hid  been  changed  from  the  Loire  to  the  Seine" 
from  Chambord  and  Chenonceaux  to  Fontaine- 
bleau and  Paris  ; and  the  first  characteristic  is  a 
decided  retrogression  of  taste  on  the  part  of 
the  King’s  architects  in  this  district.  The 
Palace  of  Fontainebleau  was  described,  and  its 
gradual  extension  traced  from  early  times  ; 
and  salient  features  such  as  the  Court  of  the 
White  Horse,  the  horse-shoe  staircase,  the 
Porte  Doree,  the  Porte  des  Aumoniers,  the 
Chapel  St.  Saturnin,  the  Hall  of  Henri  II., 
&c.,  illustrated.  The  retrogression  which 
the  earlier  parts  of  Fontainebleau  evince 
were  not  made  good  till  the  time  when 
Lescot  and  Goujon  united  their  labours  at 
the  Louvre  and  the  Fontaine  des  Innocents 
about  154/1  and  this  marks  the  commencement 
of  the  culminating  period.  The  old  Hotel  de 
Yille,  Paris,  was  instanced  as  an  example  of 
transition  from  Early  to  Middle  Renaissance  ; 
and  it is  m the  works  of  the  architects  Lescot, 
Philibert  De  1'Orme,  and  Bullant,  and  of  the 
sculptor  Goujon,  that  the  Central  period  can 
be  studied.  As  in  Italy,  the  culmination  con- 
sisted partly  in  fusion  of  the  several  local 
schools  of  artists,  like  those  of  Touraine,  Rouen, 
Burgundy,  and  Toulouse,  but  the  word  which 
it  writes  most  plainly  is  Rome.  De  I’Orme  and 
Bullant  had  been  there,  and  had  studied  closely 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  ; so  that  both 
French  and  Italian  drew  inspiration  from  a 
common  source  and  not  one  from  the  other 
Representative  works,  such  as  the  Louvre  of 
Lescot  and  Chambiges  the  younger, De  l’Orme’s 
design  for  the  Tuileries  and  for  the  Chateau 
d Anet,  and,  lastly,  Bullant’s  part  of  the  work  at 
Ecouen  and  Chantilly,  were  illustrated  and 
compared  in  their  composition,  and  their 
decorative  and  sculptural  details. 


had  ordered  extra  works  to  increase  his  fees. 
The  fact  that  at  the  Fountain  Hospital  he 
voluntarily  surrendered  2,200/.  of  the  fees  to 
which  he  was  legitimately  entitled  showed 
that  this  was  not  a thing  he  was  likely  to  do. 
As  to  the  Local  Government  Board  letter,  it 
was  not  so  fair  as  the  report  of  Mr.  Knollys. 
No  allowance  was  made  for  the  great  difficulties 
of  the  site,  and  the  short  time  allowed  for  the 
preparation  of  plans.  The  words  “ grave 
irregularities  " should  not  have  been  used  of  a 
man  of  his  professional  standing,  who  had  done 
so  much  public  work,  simply  on  the  ground  that 
some  items  had  been  ordered  without  autho- 
rity, while  there  was  no  suggestion  that  the 
public  money  had  been  wasted.  The  cost  of 
the  hospital  had  been  increased  at  least  53,000 /. 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  site.  Deducting  that 
amount,  the  cost  was  not  above  that  of  other 
hospitals  of  up-to-date  construction.  Long 
after  the  criticisms  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  were  forgotten,  the  Brook  Hospital 
would  stand  as  a monument  of  good  work  done 
under  exceptional  difficulties.  It  was  resolved 
to  forward  Mr.  Aldwinckle’s  reply  to  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Appointments. — Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  of  13, 
Fitzroy-square,  YV.C.,  was  appointed  architect 
of  the  proposed  convalescent  children’s  homes 
at  Rustington,  near  Littlehampton  ; Messrs. 
Newman  & Newman,  of  31,  Tooley-street,  S.E., 
were  appointed  to  prepare  plans  and  specifica- 
tions and  to  superintend  the  alterations  of  the 
laundry  buildings  at  Leavesden  Asylum. 

N 0 Tenders  — It  was  resolved,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to 
accept  the  offer  of  Messrs.  W.  Johnson  & Co., 
Limited,  of  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.,  to 
carry  out  additional  alterations  at  the  South- 
Western  Hospital  for  1,950/.  4s.  iod.,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  specification  prepared  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  architect. 

A Delayed  Contract. — The  Works  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  taken  steps  to  defend 
an  action  which  had  been  brought  against  the 
Managers  by  Messrs.  Leslie  & Co.,  Limited, 
claiming  damages  for  “loss  occasioned  by 
reason  of  the  Managers  having  wrongfully 
impeded  and  delayed  the  execution  of  the 
contract,  dated  July  25,  1895,  f°r  the  erection 
of  the  Park  Hospital  and  other  premises,  and 
for  bonus  or  loss  of  bonus  payable  to  plaintiffs, 
pursuant  to  a letter  from  the  Managers  dated 
October  21,  1896." 

Proposed  Permanent  Architect.— The  follow- 
ing motion  was  down  on  the  paper  in  the  name 
of  Mr.  Edward  White,  L.C.C.  :— “That  it  be 
referred  to  the  Works' Committee  to  consider 
and  report  whether  it  is  desirable  for  the 
Managers  to  appoint  an  architect  or  surveyor, 
or  an  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  Board,  and 
if  so  on  what  terms  and  conditions,  and  for  the 
performance  of  what  definite  duties.”  The 
Chairman  ruled  that  as  the  matter  had  been 
discussed  on  June  18,  and  deferred  for  six 
months,  the  motion  was  not  now  in  order. 
Mr.  White  : I presume  it  will  be  in  order  at 
next  meeting.  The  Chairman:  No,  at  the 
meeting  after.  The  Managers  then  adjourned. 


Formation  of  Street. 

Fulham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  F. 
Matcham  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out 
for  foot  traffic  only  of  a new  street,  to  lead  out  of 
the  east  side  of  Harwood-road  into  Cedar-road, 
Walham  Green  (for  Sir  J.  H.  Johnson).  That  the 
name  Fashoda-place  be  approved  for  the  new  street. 
— Consent. 

Height  of  Buildings. 

Fulham. — A theatre  on  the  eastern  side  of  Har- 
wood-road, Fulham,  to  abut  upon  a proposed  new 
street,  20  ft.  wide,  between  Harwood-road  and 
Cedar-road,  to  exceed  in  height  the  width  of  such 
new  street  (Mr.  F.  Matcham  for  Sir  J.  H.  Johnson). 
— Consent. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Moxographs  ox  Artists.  I.  Raphael.  By 
H.  Knackfuss.  Translated  by  Campbell  Dodgson. 
(H.  Grevel  & Co.) 

Archaeological  Survey  of  Egypt  : Sixth 
Memoir.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner  & Co.) 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy  presided  on 
Saturday  last  at  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Ayslums  District, 
at  the  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens. 

The  Brook  Hospital  Question.— No  report 
fioin  the  General  Purposes  Committee  was  o 
the  paper  as  to  the  Local  Government  Boards 
decision  on  the  Brook  Hospital  inquiry  ; but 
a further  letter  was  read  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  stating  that  their  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  the  same  irregularities  by  Mr.  Aldwinckle, 
the  architect,  in  connexion  with  some  works  at 
the  South  Western  Hospital,  as  at  the  Brook 
Hospital.  They  therefore  directed  that  a 
further  sum  of  62/.  should  be  deducted  from 
Mr.  Aldwinckle’s  commission  account. 

A long  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Aldwinckle, 
replying  to  the  Local  Government  Board’s 
communication  on  the  recent  inquiry  He 
regarded  the  report  of  Mr.  Knollys  as  a fair  one 
although  he  did  not  agree  with  all  the 
conclusions  it  contained.  Mr.  Knollys  admitted 
that  most  of  the  work  ordered  without  the 
direct  sanction  of  the  committee  was 
" necessary,  or  at  least  very  desirable.”  He 
0nfcamed  two  items— 655^-  for  teak  flooring 
and  003/.  for  ward  stoves — which  he  considered 
to  have  been  ordered  without  justification  On 
an  expenditure  of  over  a quarter  of  a million 
this  was  a very  small  matter.  There  was  no 
suggestion  that  there  had  been  any  waste  of 
public  money,  or  that  the  managers  had  not 
received  full  value  for  their  expenditure.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  not  taken  the  proper  course, 

but  the  managers’ interests  had  not  suffered.  He  . 

indignantly  repudiated  any  suggestion  that  he  I m 8,ildioes 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday,  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee brought  up  the  following  list  of  appli- 
cations under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
Those  applications  to  which  consent  has  been 
given  are  granted  on  certain  conditions.* 

Lines  of  Frontage. 

Pancras,  South. — Iron  and  glass  roofing  at, 
and  a brick  and  iron  gangway  to  connect  certain 
buildings  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  Conway 
Mews,  Fitzroy-square,  St.  Pancras  (Mr.  I.  Tohnson 
for  Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Ell)  —Consent. 

St.  Pancias,  West. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Bedford  Music-hall,  High-street, 
Camden  Town  (Mr.  B.  Crewe  for  Messrs.  Lucas  & 
Johnson). — Consent. 

W idth  of  Way  and  Deviation  from  Certified 
Plans 

St.  Pancras,  South. — Buildings,  partly  two  stories 
and  partly  one  story  in  height,  with  stables  on  the 
ground  floor,  on  the  west  side  of  Wicklow-street  and 
the  south  side  of  St.  Chad's-place,  Gray’s-Inn-road, 
and  certain  deviations  from  the  plans  certified  by 
the  District  Surveyor  (Messrs.  W.  S.  Cross  & Kekwick 
for  Messrs.  Willing  & Co.,  Limited).— Consent. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS. 

Sir, — When  ventilation  is  neglected  in  dwelling- 
houses,  in  sleeping  apartments — where  it  is  so 
necessary — in  places  of  worship,  and  lecture  halls, 
there  need  be  no  surprise  that  it  is  neglected  in  main 
sewcis.  On  the  3rd  inst.  two  men  were  overpowered 
and  suffocated  by  the  foul  gases  in  a main  sewer  in 
Manchester. 

The  disaster  might  have  been  much  more  serious, 
as  several  brave  fellow-workmen  very  nearly  lost 
their  lives  in  trying  to  rescue  their  mates.  It  is 
evident  that  there  is  danger  to  life  in  entering 
unventilated  main  sewers  in  certain  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere.  This  danger  ought  not  to  be  ; it 
is  a matter  of  some  importance,  which  the  Man- 
chester Corporation  will  have  to  deal  with. 

A few  years  ago  at  Llandudno  the  only  ventilation 
to  the  sewers  was  by  means  of  grids  at  the  street 
level,  mostly  in  the  back  streets.  One  of  those  grids 
was  fixed  at  the  back  of  the  Hydropathic,  Neville- 
crescent.  A few  days  after  that  I was  there  on 
business,  and  found  the  foul  air  escaping  freely  from 
the  grid— that  point  being  at  a higher  level  than  at 
some  other  parts  of  the  town.  No  time  was  lost  in 
calling  upon  the  surveyor  to  complain  of  the  dan- 
gerous nuisance.  He’  said,  “ Well,  what  can  be 
done?”  I answered,  if  he  would  come  with  me  I 
would  show  him  what  could  be  done,  and  what 
must  be  done  at  once.  The  sewer  was  ventilated 
into  the  steam  boiler  chimney.  This  plan  has  been 
carried  out  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  healthiness  of  Llandudno.  There 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  ventilating  main  sewers, 
if  carried  out  on  a correct  basis.  In  cases  where 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  a furnace  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ventilating  shaft,  the  air  from  the  sewer  may 
be  either  burnt  or  disinfected. 

Manchester.  J.  Constantine,  Sen. 


ARDROSSAN  FEVER  HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  does  well  to  complain, 
in  your  issue  of  the  3rd  inst.,  about  the  treatment 
received  by  the  competitors  for  Ardrossan  and  Salt- 
coats Fever  Hospital. 

It  may  not  be  known  that  a local  architect  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Hospital  Committee,  and  in  all 
fairness  to  his  professional  brethren  he  should  have 
seen  this  matter  decided. 

Have  the  plans  been  sent  in  simply  to  give  any 
interested  party  information,  or  is  the  Committee 
repeating  the  tactics  adopted  in  the  competition  for 
Saltcoats  Town  Hall,  when  the  competitive  plans 
were  set  aside  ? Another  Competitor. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 

SIR, — Pending  the  advent  of  efficient  legislation, 
much  can  be  done  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
placing  a layer  of  coke  on  the  top  of  each  coal  fire, 
in  the  proportion  of  a quarter  coke,  three-quarters 
coal. 

The  result  as  I daily  prove  is  : (1)  increased  heat ; 
(2)  diminished  cost ; (3)  diminished  smoke. 

’One  Who  Has  Tried  It. 


Proposed  Blake  Statue,  Bridgwater.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  general  committee  a report  was  read 
from  the  executive  committee  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  details  connected  with  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  statue  of  Admiral  Blake  on  the  Cornhill 
upon  the  progress  already  made  with  the  scheme. 
The  committee  therefore  recommended  the  work 
being  proceeded  with,  and  a sculptor  selected  to 
design  and  execute  the  statue.  The  report  was 
adopted,  and  the  meeting  selected  Mr.  F.  W. 
Pomeroy  as  the  sculptor  to  execute  the  work. 
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SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— XXIII. 
HEAT  : TEMPERATURE. 

■ OW  temperatures  are  determined  by 
means  of  thermometers  of  various 
kinds  ; whilst  high  temperatures  are 
commonly  ascertained  by  pyrometers,  vapour 
density  determinations,  seger  cones,  and  the 
like. 

In  the  construction  of  ordinary  thermometers 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  expansion  of  liquids  on 
being  heated.  The  liquid  is  confined  in  a tube 
from  which  the  air  has  been  abstracted,  and  very 
frequently  there  is  a reservoir  at  one  end  of  the 
tube.  The  essential  part  of  the  process  is  the 
creation  of  the  vacuum  (as  far  as  that  can  be 
done)  without  which  the  liquid  cannot  be 
readily  introduced  into  the  tube.  That  part  of 
the  process  having  been  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished, the  end  of  the  tube  is  sealed  up,  care 
being  taken,  first,  not  to  completely  fill  the  tube 
with  the  liquid,  but  to  leave  a space  above  it, 
which  space  must  also  be  a vacuum.  This  is 
usually  done  by  heating  the  bulb  of  the  tube  in, 
say,  the  flame  of  a spirit  lamp  which  causes  the 
air  within  to  expand  ; as  the  air  escapes  the 
liquid  is  let  in.  The  latter  is  then  heated  to 
boiling  point,  or  until  it  fills  the  tube,  and  then 
the  tube  is  sealed.  On  cooling,  the  liquid  con- 
tracts, and  the  space  left  above  it  in  the  tube  is 
a fairly  good  vacuum. 

The  next  thing  is  to  graduate  the  tube,  or 
to  make  an  index  beside  it.  The  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  is  then  placed  in  a vessel  contain- 
ing pounded  ice  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
for  some  minutes.  The  point  to  which  the 
liquid  descends  within  is  then  marked  off,  and 
this  is  called  zero,  or  freezing  point,  and  is  a 
fixed  position.  Another  fixed  position  is  the 
boiling  point,  which  is  marked  off  in  a similar 
way,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  can 
then  be  readily  sub-divided  in  any  convenient 
manner. 

These  subdivisions  vary  according  to  the 
method  of  calculation  adopted.  In  this  country 
we  have  the  most  absurd  method  hitherto 
devised,  viz.,  the  Fahrenheit.  According  to 
this,  the  freezing  point  is  denominated  32  deg., 
and  the  boiling  point  212  deg.  ; in  the  Centi- 
grade (devised  by  Celsius)  the  interval  between 
freezing  and  boiling  points  is  divided  into  100, 
the  former  being  called  o deg. ; in  Reaumur’s 
thermometer  the  freezing  point  is  called  o deg. 
and  the  boiling  point  80  deg.  The  only  defence 
the  Fahrenheit  method  can  have  is  that  it 
divides  the  interval  into  more  degrees  than 
the  others  ; still,  by  Centigrade  we  habitually 
divide  each  degree  by  one-half,  so  that  in  reality 
we  get  200  divisions  between  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points,  instead  of  180  deg.  as  by 
Fahrenheit.  It  is  very  inconvenient  in  regis- 
tering very  low  temperatures  to  use  the  last- 
mentioned  scale.  For  instance,  40  deg.  below 
zero  have  to  be  denominated  as  — 8 deg.  Fahr., 
and  so  on.  It  is  much  better  to  take  the  Centi- 
grade scale  and  commence  with  the  minus 
sign  for  every  degree  below  zero.  In  fact,  the 
Centigrade  scale  is  becoming  almost  universal 
amongst  scientists  in  practical  work.  When 
putting  their  results  before  the  public  they 
convert  the  Centigrade  into  Fahrenheit  by 
a simple  calculation,  as  the  public  is  more 
accustomed  to  the  latter.  A statement, 
emanating  from  an  official  source,  in 
front  of  us,  says  that  the  Reaumur  scale 
“ formerly  ” in  use  in  Germany  and  Russia  is 
now  practically  defunct.  That  is  very  in- 
correct, however,  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned. 
No  doubt  the  Reaumur  is  abandoned  in 
national  observatories,  but  any  one  who  has 
recently  travelled  through  Russia  will  know 
that  that  scale  is  still  the  usual  one,  though 
Centigrade  is  seen  here  and  there. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  temperatures  are 
recorded  by  all  three  methods  in  many  commu- 
nications made  to  engineers  and  architects  in 
this  country,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  give  the 
following  methods  of  conversion  from  one 
scale  to  the  other  : — 

To  convert  Fahrenheit  readings  to  Centi- 
grade, subtract  32  and  multiply  the  remainder 
i • <-■&•>  68  deg.  Fahr.  when  reduced  becomes 
<68  - 32)  £ = 20  deg.  C. 

To  convert  Fahrenheit  readings  to  Reaumur, 
subtract  32  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  >-  ; 
c.g.,  68  deg.  Fahr.  when  reduced  becomes 
(68  — 32)  |-  = 16  deg.  Reaumur. 

To  convert  Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit, 
multiply  by  g and  add  32. 


To  convert  Reaumur  to  Fahrenheit,  multiply 
by  f and  add  32. 

To  convert  Centigrade  to  Reaumur,  multiply 
by  J. 

To  convert  Reaumur  to  Centigrade  multiply 
by 

The  two  liquids  commonly  employed  in 
making  thermometers  are  mercury  and  alcohol. 
The  great  interval  between  the  temperature  at 
which  mercury  congeals  to  the  solid  state,  viz., 
71  deg.  Fahr.  below  the  freezing  point  of  water, 
and  that  at  which  it  boils,  viz.,  450  deg.,  above 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  renders  that  metal 
especially  suitable  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 
Moreover,  mercury  has  a very  low  specific 
heat,  or  requires  much  less  heat  to  raise  it 
to  a given  temperature  than  most  other 
liquids  which  could  be  employed  for  thermo- 
inetric  purposes,  whilst  it  does  not  adhere  to 
the  glass  of  the  thermometer  tube.  One  of 
the  advantages  of  alcohol  is  that  it  does 
not  solidify,  except  at  extreme  degrees  of  cold 
( — 130.5  deg.  C.)  ; but  the  spirit  rises  and  falls 
much  more  slowly  than  the  mercury,  because 
the  specific  heat  of  alcohol  is  fifteen  times  as 
great  as  that  metal.  In  other  words,  fifteen 
seconds  would  be  required  by  a spirit 
thermometer  to  measure  a temperature  which 
would  be  indicated  in  one  second  by  a 
mercurial  thermometer  of  the  same  weight. 
The  student  will  remember  that  in  a 
good  thermometer  there  should  be  as  com- 
plete a vacuum  as  possible  above  the 
liquid  in  the  tube.  Hut  in  a spirit  ther- 
mometer that  space  is  sure  to  be  partly 
occupied  by  vapour  of  alcohol,  which  prevents 
a perfect  record  from  being  made.  Other 
points  in  favour  of  the  mercurial  thermometer 
for  ordinary  temperatures  is  that  the  liquid 
expands  very  regularly  over  a long  range  in 
temperature,  whereas  with  alcohol,  and  other 
liquids,  the  expansion  is  less  regular  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  near  the  boiling  point.  It 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  ther- 
mometers in  common  use  are  not  made  to 
register  over  a great  range  in  temperature. 
For  ordinary  purposes  the  graduations  may 
run  from  about  — 10  deg.  Fahr.  to  120  deg.  Fahr., 
or  thereabouts. 

Self-registering  thermometers  are  furnished 
with  some  contrivance  for  marking  the  highest 
or  the  lowest  temperature  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed  during  a given  interval  of  time. 
They  are  commonly  U-shaped.  Maximum 
thermometers,  for  registering  the  highest  tem- 
perature in  a given  period,  are  more  difficult  to 
construct.  In  the  type  devised  by  Negretti 
(described  by  Scott*),  the  registration  is  effected 
by  the  mercurial  column,  in  the  following 
manner : — The  bore  of  the  tube,  close  to  the 
bulb,  is  reduced  in  section  in  such  a way  that 
while  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  is  sufficient 
to  force  the  thread  of  liquid  past  the  obstruc- 
tion, the  cohesion  of  the  metal  is  insufficient  to 
draw  it  back  again  when  the  temperature  falls. 
Accordingly  the  length  of  the  thread  of  mer- 
cury above  the  contraction  measures  the 
highest  temperature  to  which  the  instrument 
has  been  exposed  since  it  was  last  set. 

In  Rutherford’s  minimum  spirit  thermometer 
the  index  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  and 
moves,  with  a little  difficulty,  in  the  tube. 
The  instrument  is  fixed  horizontally  ; if  the 
temperature  rises,  the  spirit  will  flow  past  the 
index  without  disturbing  it,  but  if  it  falls,  the 
index  goes  back  also.  The  index  must  mark 
the  greatest  degree  of  cold  which  has  occurred, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  remain  unmoved  when  the 
spirit  advances  again  owing  to  any  rise  in 
temperature.  And  there  are  several  forms  of 
self-recording  thermometers. 

A metallic  thermometer  is  described  by 
Ganot  (p.  291),  which  is  of  considerable 
delicacy,  and  depends  on  the  unequal  expan- 
sion of  metals.  It  consists  of  three  strips  of 
platinum,  gold,  and  silver,  which  have  been 
passed  through  a rolling  mill  so  as  to  form  a 
very  thin  metallic  ribbon.  This  is  then  coiled 
in  a spiral  form,  and,  one  end  being  fixed  to  a 
support,  a light  needle  is  fixed  to  the  other, 
which  is  free  to  move  round  a graduated  scale. 
Silver,  one  of  the  most  expansible  of  metals, 
forms  the  inner  face  of  the  spiral,  and  platinum 
the  outer.  When  the  temperature  rises,  the  silver 
expands  more  than  the  gold  or  platinum,  the 
spiral  unwinds  itself,  and  the  needle  is  moved 
over  an  index.  The  contrary  effect  is  produced 
when  the  temperature  sinks.  This  thermometer 
is  graduated  so  as  to  approximately  register 
centigrade  degrees,  by  comparing  its  indica- 
tions with  those  of  a standard  mercury  thermo- 
meter. 

* “Elementary  Meteorology,”  1883,  p.  27. 


Pyrometers  are  commonly  employed  where 
the  temperature  to  be  registered  is  too  high  for 
mercury  thermometers.  None  of  them  give 
very  exact  indications  and  must  be  regarded 
only  as  approximate  registers.  The  principles 
on  which  they  are  based  take  advantage  of  the 
expansion  of  gases  and  vapours,  or  the  specific 
heat  of  solids.  Many  forms  of  the  instrument 
register  high  temperatures  by  utilising  pieces 
of  pure  metal  the  melting  points  of  which  have 
been  previously  determined.  The  following 
table  of  fusibility  of  metals  may  here  be 


quoted : — 

Fusibility 

of  Metals. 

Tin  melts  at 

442  deg.  Fahr. 

Cadmium  ...  „ „ 

442  .. 

Bismuth  ...  „ „ 

507  „ 

Lead „ „ 

...  617  „ „ 

Zinc  „ „ 

773  .. 

Antimony  ...  „ „ 

...  1,150  „ 

Silver „ 

1,800  „ „ 

Copper  ...  „ „ 

...  1.990  „ „ 

Gold „ „ 

...  2,000  „ „ 

Cast  Iron  „ 

...  2,780  „ „ 

Steel „ „ 

...  4.000  „ A 

Wrought  Iron  „ „ 

above  4,000  „ „ 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  table  that  all  tempera- 
tures above  that  relating  to  zinc  are  approxi- 
mations. Platinum  melts  only  in  the  arc- 
furnace  or  in  an  exceedingly  good  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe  flame  ; that  metal  is  conse- 
quently often  employed  in  the  best  class  of 
pyrometers.  In  recent  years  a platinum  pyro- 
meter devised  by  the  Master  of  the  Mint  has 
come  much  to  the  front. 

Dr.  E.  Buchner*  found  some  difficulty  in  re- 
gistering temperatures  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
1,650  deg.  Fahr.,  and  down  to  about  1,200  deg. 
Fahr.,  and  determining  to  use  alloys  and  metals 
the  melting  points  of  which  were  known,  in 
his  investigations,  designed  an  apparatus  to  do 
it  automatically.  His  pyrometer  measures  the 
exact  moment  at  which  a given  alloy  or  metal 
melts  in  the  interior  of  a furnace.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a vertical  tube  of  refractory  material 
which  dips  deeply  into  the  muffle ; inside 
this  a small  crucible  is  hung  from  a scale  beam 
above  ; in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  a hole,  so 
that  when  the  alloy  melts  it  runs  through 
into  a dish  suspended  underneath.  This 
causes  the  scale  beam  to  rise,  and  the  motion 
of  the  beam,  by  electrical  contact,  rings  a bell, 
and  marks  a dot  on  a sheet  of  paper  moved  by 
clockwork  ; this  registers  the  exact  time  at 
which  the  melting-point  is  reached.  This 
method  only  registers  a series  of  more  or  less 
definite  temperatures,  of  course. 

A large  proportion  of  the  pyrometers  in  use 
are  of  very  little  value,  because  they  are  not 
properly  employed.  The  other  day  we  attended 
some  experiments  where,  the  rod  pyrometer 
being  used,  a hole  was  roughly  knocked 
through  the  wall,  and  the  long  end  of  the  rod 
inserted  into  the  aperture,  and  so  into  the 
blazing  material,  the  temperature  of  which  it 
was  desired  to  ascertain.  The  instrument  did 
not  register  the  high  temperature  required  to 
be  demonstrated  to  us,  so  the  management 
made  no  more  ado  but  had  a much  larger  hole 
broken  into  the  wall  on  the  other  side  of  the 
building,  and  bringing  the  pyrometer  round, 
pushed  it  through  again  into  the  burn- 
ing mass.  Once  more  the  instrument  was 
obstinate,  probably  on  account  of  the  treat- 
ment it  had  received.  Apologies  were 
made,  and  the  pyrometer  was  blamed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  it  did  its  work  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  in  the  hands  of  in- 
experienced people  ; for  the  end  of  the  rod 
was  not  thrust  into  the  very  interior  of  US* 
burning  mass,  and  there  being  a fairly  high 
wind  at  the  time  it  was  too  much  exposed,  for 
one  end  of  the  building  was  open.  With  less 
wind,  and  with  the  instrument  properly 
placed,  the  results  would  have  been  different. 
The  same  observations  apply  to  seger  cones  so 
commonly  used  is  the  clayworking  industry  ; 
these  are  often  blamed  for  not  doing  their 
work  properly,  but  being  made  of  materials  of 
known  composition  and  of  known  melting 
points  they  should  not  fail — they  are  prepared 
with  the  utmost  care. 

We  have  recently  had  brought  to  our  notice 
Holdcrolt’s  “ thermoscope,”  in  which  rect- 
angular strips  made  from  various  mixtures  of 
silicates  and  oxides  of  known  melting  points 
are  employed.  This  is  of  special  interest  in 
the  manufacture  of  tiles,  cerlain  red  bricks, 
majolica,  fireclay  goods,  and  biscuit  ware. 

In  practice,  the  workman’s  eye  often  forms 
the  pyrometer,  but  this  is  a method  which  must 


* “ Dingler's  Polytechniscbes  Journal,"  vol.  ccxxxii., 
1878,  p.  429. 
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disappear  with  the  advance  of  technical 
education.  How  many  bricks,  tiles,  and  china 
goods  have  been  spoiled  by  this  in  being  over- 
fired ? How  would  the  manufacturer  of  cast 
iron  or  steel  compete  successfully  by  such 
antique  means  of  arriving  at  temperature  ? 
Surely,  those  who  still  adopt  the  rough  and 
ready  guesswork  can  have  no  real  knowledge 
of  metallurgy — as  well  might  one  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  alchemists  of  old.  We  are 
afraid  to  surmise  how  much  valuable  metal 
rendered  brittle  or  altogether  spoilt,  terra-cotta 
by  warping,  bricks  by  semi-fusion,  and  porce- 
lain by  the  glazing  going  wrong,  has  been 
wasted  by  relying  too  much  on  the  unaided 
vision  in  their  manufacture.  Nevertheless, 
judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  fire,  the 
“red  heat”  obtained  in  the  domestic  fire  is 
valued  at  1,000  deg.  Fahr.  And  the  following 
results  have  been  obtained  by  Pouillet  : — 

Deg.  Cent- 

Incipient  red 525 


Dull  red 
Cherry  red 
Dark  orange  ... 

White 

Dazzling  white 


only  the  engineer  of  the  first  line  to  Goldenacre, 
but  he,  along  with  Mr.  Mann,  S.S.C.,  was  the 
original  promoter  of  the  company.  Mr.  Hamilton 
Beattie,  who  was  fifty-five  years  of  age,  was  a 
widower. — Scotsman. 
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These  colours  refer  to  metals  when  heated, 
and  are,  of  course,  very  approximate.  The  per- 
sonal equation,  in  regard  to  colours,  is  too  strong 
for  the  figures  to  possess  much  scientific  value. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Sankey. — Mr.  Joseph  Gibbons  Sankey, 
M.A.,  architect,  Manchester,  died  on  the  1st  inst.  at 
his  residence,  Disley.  Mr.  Sankey  was  a native  of 
Blackley.  Two  of  his  latest  works  were  the 
Mercantile  Bank  in  Mosley-street  and  York-street, 
and  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Tootal,  Broadhurst, 
& Co.,  Oxford-street,  Manchester. 

Mr.  George  William  Crosbie.— The  death  has 
just  occurred  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Crosbie.  A native  of 
Oxfordshire,  Mr.  Crosbie  was  for  a great  number  of 
years  the  architectural  agent  of  the  late  Lord 
Revelstoke,  and  to  his  designs  and  under  his  direct 
superintendence  the  many  farmhouses  and  lodges 
upon  that  estate  were  carried  out.  He  also  was 
first  and  foremost  in  the  extensive  works  connected 
with  the  extensions  of  Membland,  his  lordship's 
home.  The  church  of  St.  Peter,  built  from  the 
designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Pier  St.  Aubyn,  architect,  of 
London,  in  1882,  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  30,000/., 
was  erected,  under  Mr.  Crosbie,  by  the  estate  work- 
men. Mr.  Crosbie's  services  were  subsequently 
secured  by  Lord  Derby.  There,  as  his  lordship's 
estate  agent,  he  had  the  entire  district  from  Liver- 
pool to  Runcorn  under  his  immediate  supervision. 
The  funeral  took  place,  on  the  29th  ult.,  at  Knowsley, 
a village  near  Liverpool,  where  Mr.  Crosbie  lived.— 
Western  Daily  Mercury. 

Mr.  T.  Claridge. — The  death  has  occurred 
somewhat  suddenly  of  Mr.  Thomas  Claridge,  for 
eight  years  Surveyor  to  the  Swinton  Local  Board, 
for  twelve  years  Surveyor  to  the  Stockport  and 
District  Highway  Board,  and  up  to  his  decease 
Surveyor  to  the  Disley  District  Council.  He  was 
formerly  engaged  upon  engineering  works  in 
Brussels  and  other  Continental  cities.  He  was 
fifty-eight  years  of  age,  and  was  well  known 
throughout  Cheshire  and  Lancashire. — Macclesfield 
Courier. 

Mr.  Hamilton’  Beattie.— The  death  has  just 
occurred  of  Mr.  William  Hamilton  Beattie,  archi- 
tect, Edinburgh.  He  was  a son  of  the  late  George 
Beattie,  who  first  came  into  prominence  in  his  pro- 
fession by  securing  by  competitive  design  the  com- 
mission for  the  erection  of  the  Craiglockhart  Poor- 
house.  In  the  carrying  out  of  tiiose  plans,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Beattie  was  associated  with  his  father, 
and  from  that  time  dated  his  first  entry  into  the  firm. 
Since  tLen  he  has  accomplished  a large  amount  of. 
work.  In  later  years  his  services  have  been  much 
sought  after  as  an  expert  and  skilled  witness  in  con- 
nexion with  local  and  Parliamentary  inquiries  and 
valuations.  He  has  been  the  chief  expert  adviser  to 
the  City  of  Edinburgh  all  through  the  North 
Bridge-street  arbitration.  For  many  years  he 
undertook  similarly  important  duties,  not  only 
for  the  Corporation,  but  for  the  North  British 
Railway  Company,  who  engaged  him  as  their 
chief  adviser  in  numerous  arbitrations.  On 
Princes-street  there  are  several  examples  of  his 
work,  viz.,  the  Royal  Hotel,  the  Clarendon  Hotel, 
the  Central  Hotel,  Charles  Jenner  & Company's 
buildings,  and  the  new  North  British  Station  Hotel, 
in  process  of  erection.  He  was  also  architect  for 
the  northmost  section  of  the  new  Commercial  Bank 
Buildings  in  North  Bridge-street  ; the  Royal  In- 
surance Buildings;  George-street  ; the  Imperial 
Hotel  in  Market-street ; the  Marine  Hotel,  North 
Berwick  ; and  Pattison's  bonded  stores  at  Bon- 
nington  were  built  from  his  designs,  and  the 
Waterloo  Hotel  has  been  reconstructed  as  railway 
company  offices  from  his  plans.  Now  that  a system 
of  cable  traction  is  being  carried  out  through  the 
city,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  it  was  largely 
owing  to.  Mr.  Hamilton  Beattie  the  cable  system 
was  first  introduced  into  Edinburgh,  for  he  was  riot 


St.  Mark's  Church,  Washwood  Heath,  War- 
wickshire.— The  last  istage  in  the  erection  of  St. 
Mark’s  Church,  Washwood  Heath,  has  now  been 
entered  upon,  and  on  the  26th  ult.  the  memorial 
stone  was  laid.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1890, 
but  the  part  then  carried  out  included  merely  the 
chancel.  Four  years  later,  two  bays  of  the  nave 
and  aisle  were  added,  and  now  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  adding  the 
remaining  bays,  baptistry,  and  steeple,  which  were 
provided  for  by  the  plans  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Chatwin.  The  church  when  completed  will  consist 
of  a chancel,  30  ft.  by  19  ft.,  on  the  north  side  of 
which  will  be  an  organ  chamber  and  vestry,  and  on 
the  south  ' side  a chancel  aisle.  The  nave  will  be 
66  ft.  6 in.  long  by  21  ft.  wide,  with  north  and  south 
aisles  10  ft.  wide,  while  underneath  the  tower,  which 
will  be  no  ft.  high,  will  be  an  entrance  lobby  and 
the  baptistry.  The  materials  used  in  the  construc- 
tion have  been  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 
Altogether  the  church  will  cost  about  6,000/. 

Restoration  of  All  Saints,  Mettingham, 
Suffolk. — This  parish  church  was  reopened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich  on  the  23rd  ult.  after  restora- 
tion. The  exterior  flint  and  stone  work  has  been 
restored  and  made  good,  the  old  flat  tiles  on  the 
roof  have  been  replaced  with  slates,  and  the  lead  on 
that  part  over  the  nave  and  aisle  has  been  taken  off 
and  recast.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  has  been  re- 
seated in  pitch  pine,  and  in  the  chancel  two  seats 
have  been  added,  and  their  carved  oak  fronts 
lengthened.  The  old  brick  paving  has  been  removed, 
and  a wood  block  floor  laid  in  its  place.  On  the 
south  side,  the  lobby  entrance  has  been  converted 
into  a vestry,  laid  with  wood  block  flooring,  the  old 
vestry  having  been  pulled  down.  At  the  north 
entrance  a lobby  has  been  added.  The  windows 
have  all  undergone  treatment.  Some  have  been 
renewed  and  others  restored,  whilst  those  which 
had  formerly  been  bricked  up  have  been  opened  out, 
and  all  have  been  reglazed  with  square  clear  glass. 
The  walls  have  been  recoloured,  and  the  oak  work 
cleaned  and  oiled,  and  the  church  is  now  warmed 
by  hot  air.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  two 
piscinas  were  discovered,  one  in  the  chancel  and  one 
the  south  aisle.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  Botwright,  builder,  of  Bungay,  from 
plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Coombs,  architect,  of  Charing  Cross,  London. 

Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Omagh, 
Ireland. — This  church  is  now  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  The  carving  and  sculpture  work  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  H 
Turner  Hems  (representing  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & 
Sons,  of  Exeter)  and  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  William 
Hague,  of  Dublin,  the  architect. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Elmswell,  Suffolk.— 
This  building  is  situated  near  the  road  leading  from 
Elmswell  to  Woolpit,  and  has  been  erected  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  chapel.  The  new  structure  is  about 
43  ft.  6 in.  by  25  ft.,  and  the  extreme  height  is  31  ft. 
The  chapel  has  a school-room  attached,  and  a re- 
volving shutter  separates  one  from  the  other.  The 
main  portion  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the 
chapel,  34  ft.  by  24  ft.  At  the  front  there  is  a porch. 
Messrs.  Eade  & Johns,  of  Ipswich,  were  the  archi- 
tects, and  Messrs.  R.  Hogg  & Son,  of  Coney  Weston, 
were  the  builders. 

Proposed  Congregational  Church,  West 
Hartlepool. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  Con- 
gregational Church  and  schools  at  the  corner  of 
York  and  Park  roads,  West  Hartlepool.  Mr.  W. 
Lister  Newcombe,  architect,  of  Newcastle,  has 
prepared  the  plans. 

Methodist  Church,  Burley,  Leeds.— On  the 
1st  inst.  a new  Wesleyan  Methodist  church  wa 
opened  at  Burley.  The  new  church  is  situated  ii. 
Cardigan-lane.  The  premises  have  been  designed 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Danby,  architect,  of  Leeds,  whose 
design  was  selected  in  a limited  competition.  They 
comprise  a chapel,  school-room,  infants’  room,  church 
parlour,  ministers’  room,  and  twelve  class-rooms. 
The  school-room  and  class-rooms,  which  are  to  have 
comunication  with  the  church,  are  not  yet  built,  but 
land  is  reserved  for  them.  The  church  is  built 
of  stone  lined  with  brick,  whilst  all  the  internal 
woodwork  is  of  pitch-pine.  The  principal  doorway 
has  granite  columns  with  carved  capitals  and 
moulded  arches,  terminating  in  a gable.  Over  thi: 
is  a five-light  traceried  window.  At  the  south-east 
corner  a tower  and  spire  rise  to  the  height  of  no  ft. 
Inside  the  tower  is  a stone  staircase  leading  to  the 
gallery,  which  has  three  entrances.  The  chapel  is 
84  ft.  long,  48  ft.  across  the  nave,  and  57  ft.  across 
the  transepts.  There  is  seating  accommodation  for 
480  persons  on  the  ground  floor,  and  320  in  the 
gallery.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  chapel 
by  a moulded  arch  supported  on  granite  columns, 
with  bases  and  caps  of  Caen  stone.  The  chancel  is 
lighted  by  a circular-traceried  window.  The  open- 
timbered  roof  rises  to  a height  of  40  ft.  The  premises 
are  heated  on  the  low-pressure  hot-water  system. 
The  cost,  including  site  for  schools,  is  6,590/. 
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work  has  been  carried  out  by  : C.  Myers,  masonry  ; I octagonal  towers  S4  ft.  high  ; it  provides  accom- 


J.  Ledgard  & Son,  joiners’  work ; H.  Boston 
plumber  ; Atkinson  & Son,  slaters ; Holmes  & Co., 
warming  ; and  J.  F.  Ebner,  the  mosaic  tiling. 

Renovation  of  Appledore  Congregational 
CHURCH,  Devon.  — Appledore  Congregational 
Church  has  been  reopened  after  alterations  and 
renovation.  The  chapel  has  been  reseated  with 
pitch  pine  seats,  a new  floor  and  new  windows  have 
been  put  in,  the  gallery  has  been  altered,  the  ceiling 
renovated,  and  the  outside  walls  replastered.  The 
work  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Tamlyn,  builder,  of 
Appledore  ; Mr.  Sanders,  of  Barnstaple,  being  the 
architect. 

Beechgrove  Church,  Aberdeen.  — Tenders, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  7,000/.,  have 
now  been  accepted  from  Aberdeen  tradesmen  for 
the  erection  of  a new  Free  Church  at  Beechgrove- 
terrace,  Aberdeen.  Messrs.  Brown  & Watt,  Aber- 
deen, are  the  architects.  A tower  and  spire  at  the 
principal  corner  will  rise  to  a height  of  175  ft.  above 
the  ground  level.  There  will  be  between  the  nave 
and  aisles  a series  of  arches  of  Dumfriesshire  red 
freestone,  springing  from  pillars  of  polished  pink 
granite,  and  the  walls  throughout  will  be  of  white 
Kemnay  granite.  The  church  will  accommodate 
800  persons,  and  the  hall  behind  400  persons.  The 
ceiling  will  be  vaulted,  and  ribbed  with  wood,  and 
the  building  will  be  lighted  by  clearstory  windows 
on  both  sides  and  traceried  windows  in  both  gables. 

New  U.P.  Church  for  Falkirk.  — A new 
church  is  about  to  be  built  in  Thornhill-road,  Fal- 
kirk, by  the  St.  James  U.P.  Church  congregation. 
The  building,  which  is  to  be  of  red  stone,  is  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture.  The  plan  consists  of 
a nave  27  ft.  wide  by  64  ft.  long,  with  transepts  on 
both  sides,  which,  along  with  the  aisles,  10  ft.  wide, 
are  separated  ifrom  the  nave  by  six  arches  springing 
from  columns,  having  moulded  caps  and  bases  con- 
structed of  stone.  The  chancel,  which  is  situated 
the  west  end,  will  contain  the  communion  table 
and  elders’  seats.  The  principal  entrance,  porch, 
and  tower,  are  at  the  corner,  and  the  tower  rises  to 
the  height  of  90  ft.  The  church  is  to  seat  532 
persons,  and  the  hall  260  persons.  Behind  the  hall 
are  to  be  ladies' and  gentlemen's  retiring  rooms,  with 
lavatories  in  connexion  therewith.  Kitchen  accom- 
modation is  also  provided,  with  ranges  for  social 
meeting  purposes,  &c.  A gallery  is  provided  at  the 
east  end  of  the  nave,  and  altogether  the  church 
will  accommodate  632  persons.  The  buildings 
throughout  will  be  heated  bv  hot-water  pipes.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  G.  Deas  Page,  Falkirk,  and  the 
building  is  estimated  to  cost  fully  4,000/. 

Additions,  Romsey  British  Schools,  Hants. 
— Some  new  class-rooms  have  just  been  opened  at 
the  British  Schools,  Romsey.  The  new  building  is 
of  red  bricks  and  Portland-stone  dressings.  An 
entrance-porch  for  the  infants  leads  to  a cloak-room, 
with  red  and  black  tile  paving.  On  the  right  hand 
the  old  school  is  approached,  and  on  the  left  is  a 
new  class-room,  22  ft.  in  length.  19  ft.  in  width,  and 
14  ft.  in  height.  The  girls’  school  is  reached  through 
a similar  porch  on  the  south  side  of  the  building, 
with  cloak-room  of  larger  dimensions.  Here,  on  the 
left  of  the  entrance,  the  old  school  is  approached, 
and  on  the  right  the  new  girls’  class-room,  33  ft.  by 
19  ft.  and  14  ft.  high,  with  raised  gallery  floor.  The 
plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  by  Mr.  John 
Smith,  architect,  of  Romsey,  and  the  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Goulding  & Son,  of  the  same 
town. 

Church  School,  Stannington,  Yorkshire. — 
On  the  28th  ult.,  the  Church  School  at  Stannington 
was  opened.  The  old  school-house  has  been  pulled 
down,  additional  land  bought,  and  on  the  site  a 
new  wing  added,  new  staircases,  cloak-rooms,  and 
lavatories  have  been  provided,  and  the  old  school- 
room considerably  altered  and  modernised.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Belfield,  con- 
tractor, Stannington,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  G.  A.  Wilde,  architect,  Sheffield. 

Boys'  School,  Waterloo,  Liverpool.— On  the 
2nd  inst.  the  cornerstone  was  laid  of  a new  boys' 
school  in  connexion  with  Christ  Church,  Waterloo. 
The  site  of  the  new  building  is  at  the  end  of 
Melrose- road,  off  the  Crosby-road.  The  plans  of 
the  new  building  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  H. 

& A.  P.  Fry,  Liverpool,  whilst  the  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  schools  has  been  given  to  Mr. 
Councillor  James  Taylor,  of  Waterloo.  The  struc- 
ture will  be  of  brick,  relieved  throughout  with  red 
stone,  brick  quoins,  and  stone  dressings  on  the  west 
or  front  elevation.  A general  entrance  is  provided, 
with  cloak-rooms  and  corridors  on  each  side,  and  a 
room  for  the  headmaster  in  the  centre,  near  the 
entrance.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  there  will 
be  a hall  65  ft.  by  30  ft.,  lighted  on  each  side  by 
means  of  dormer  windows.  On  both  sides  of  the 
hall  there  will  be  three  class-rooms,  separated 
by  glazed  screens.  Each  room  will  be  25  ft.  by 
24  it.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  there  will  be  a 
long  room,  to  be  divided  by  sliding  screens  into  two 
school-rooms — one  34  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and  the  other  41 
ft.  by  21  ft.,  the  former  to  accommodate  seventy-two 
children,  and  the  latter  eighty-eight.  The  total 
school  accommodation  in  the  various  class-rooms  is 
estimated  at  about  500. 

Jones’s  West  Monmouthshire  School,  Ponty- 
POOL. — On  the  1st  inst.  Lord  Tredegar  opened  a 
block  of  school  buildings  erected  on  a site  near  the 
Cwm  Fields,  Pontypool.  The  building  is  of  red 
brick  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  ornamented  by  two 
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modation  for  over  200  boys,  including  seventy 
boarders.  Within  the  block  are  comprised  the 
house  of  the  headmaster,  a large  hall,  classrooms, 
lecture-rooms,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories, 
art-room,  and  day,  bath,  and  clothes  rooms.  In 
addition  to  dormitories,  there  is  a sick-room.  All 
rooms  are  heated  with  hot-water,  and  there  are,  in 
addition,  a gymnasium  and  a covered  swimming 
bath.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Stock,  London,  and 
his  designs  were  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bowers  & 
Co.,  builders,  Hereford,  the  contract  price  being 
23,340/. 

Church  School,  Scarborough. — The  opening 
of  St.  Martin's  Church  School  at  Scarborough  took 
place  on  Thursday  last  week.  The  building  affords 
accommodation  for  276  children,  and  provides  for 
future  extension  for  nearly  double  that  number.  The 
new  schools  are  built  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dress- 
ings, with  red-tiled  roof.  They  consist  of  a block  of 
6ix  class-rooms  grouped  round  a central  hall.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  F.  A.  & S.  Tugwell,  Scar- 
borough ; and  Mr.  John  Barry  is  the  principal  con- 
tractor. The  building  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
4,500/. 

Hospital,  Newton  Abbot.— On  the  29th  ult. 
Newton  Abbot  Hospital  was  opened  in  East-street. 
The  building  is  about  200  ft.  in  length  and  48  ft.  in 
width,  exclusive  of  offices.  The  exterior  is  faced 
with  Stoney  Coombe  limestone,  with  Kingsteignton 
and  Bath  stone  dressings,  lined  internally  with 
hollow  brickwork.  The  administrative  block  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  building,  having  a vestibule,  hall, 
two  convalescent  rooms,  matron’s  room,  kitchen, 
&c.  On  the  first  floor  there  are  four  bedrooms, 
nurses’  sitting-room,  bath-room,  &c. ; and  the  attic 
contains  three  bedrooms.  The  west  wing  has  a 
ward  for  twelve  beds,  4S  ft.  by  24  ft.,  a nurses’  duty 
room,  scullery,  private  ward,  board-room,  and  con- 
valescent room,  with  all  the  necessary  lavatories, 
scalding  sinks,  and  bath-rooms.  The  east  wing  is 
similar  to  the  west,  with  the  exception  of  having  a 
linen  closet  and  an  operating-room,  with  the  medical 
officer's  room  adjoining.  The  corridor  (96  ft.  long 
and  6 ft.  6 in.  wide)  and  the  lavatories  are  heated  by 
radiators  from  a boiler  in  the  cellar,  which  also  pro- 
vides hot  water  for  the  baths  and  scalding  sinks 
throughout.  In  connexion  with  the  hospital  there 
are  a mortuary,  a doctor’s  private  room,  and  an  out- 
patients' room.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Mills,  builder,  of  Newton  Abbot,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Segar,  architect,  of  Newton  Abbot. 

Conservative  Club,  Rishton. — A new  club  is 
being  erected  at  Rishton  for  the  Conservatives. 
The  new  building  will  be  fronting  to  Cliffe- 
street,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  about  3,000/.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  a suite  of  rooms  all  converging  to 
a large  central  staircase  hall,  which  is  approached 
by  a lobby  8 ft.  wide  from  the  principal  entrance  in 
Cliffe-street.  These  rooms  will  include  reading- 
room,  library,  card-room,  billiard-room,  smoke- 
room,  and  assembly-room,  the  latter  having  two 
entrances — one  from  the  club  and  the  other  from 
Clifton-street.  The  stewards’  room  adjoins  the 
assembly-room.  On  the  first  floor  there  will  be  a 
large  billiard-room,  secretary’s  or  committee-room, 
and  a small  lecture-room.  The  Cliffe  and  Clifton- 
street  frontages  of  the  club  will  be  faced  outside 
with  Yorkshire  parpoints  and  stone  dressings  ; all 
other  outside  facings  will  be  of  local  stone.  Messrs. 
J.  C.  H.  Sandbach  and  J.  Parker,  Blackburn,  are  the 
architects.  Messrs.  Noble  Bros,  are  the  contractors. 

Mission  Hall,  Belfast. — A new  hall  for  the 
Shankill-road  Mission,  Belfast,  has  just  been  opened. 
The  block  of  buildings  has  a frontage  of  92  ft.  and  a 
depth  of  135  ft.  In  designing  the  buildings  it  was 
sought  to  avoid  long  corridors  by  contriving  a 
central  octagonal  hall,  with  galleries  round  and 
large  dome  light.  This  hall  will  give  access  to  all 
the  departments  of  the  building,  and  which  radiate 
from  it.  The  building  is  divided  into  seven  principal 
departments.  The  first  of  these  is  a large  hall, 
capable  of  seating  nearly  two  thousand  people, 
designed  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  a 
single  gallery.  This  hall  will  have  entrances  and 
exits  from  the  Shankill-road,  and  also  from  Carlow- 
street.  In  connexion  with  the  hall  are  gentlemen’s, 
ladies’,  and  choir  and  committee  rooms  and  cloak- 
rooms. The  second  is  a medical  mission  depart- 
ment, comprising  a large  waiting-hall,  capable  of 
seating  about  two  hundred  ; a doctor’s  consulting- 
room  and  dispensary,  and  dressing-rooms.  It 
is  entered  by  the  main  entrance  of  the  build- 
ing. The  third,  or  business  part  of  the 
premises,  will  consist  of  four  large  shops — two 
on  either  side  of  the  main  entrance — and  also  offices 
over  these  shops.  The  fourth  is  a soup  kitchen 
department,  with  convenience  for  cooking  and 
supplying  food,  &c.  This  department  can  also  be 
entered  directly  from  the  Shankill-road.  The  fifth 
section  comprises  a minor  hall  and  class-rooms. 
This  hall  will  be  situated  on  the  first  floor,  and  will 
be  capable  of  accommodating  250  people.  There 
will  also  be  several  class  and  committee  rooms. 
The  sixth  is  a social  and  recreative  department. 
These  rooms  will  be  situated  on  the  second  floor,  and 
will  comprise  general  parlour,  men's  reading-room 
and  library,  boys’  club-room,  and  girls’  guild-room, 
and  also  ladies’  private  sitting-room.  The  seventh 
department  is  the  residential  training  home.  This 
will  comprise  four  separate  departments: — (1)  A 
wing,  with  parlour  and  bedroom  accommodation 
for  gentlemen  students,  and  3 corresponding  wing 


for  lady  students  ; (2)  the  superintendent’s  residence, 
(3)  the  lecture  hall  and  class-room  departments,  (4) 
the  servants’  department.  Altogether,  there  will  be 
accommodation  for  twenty  students.  Over  a part 
of  the  building  there  will  be  a flat  roof,  with  stair- 
case communication,  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a 
recreation-ground  in  the  summer  months.  Mr. 
W.  J.  W.  Roome  was  the  architect,  while  the 
builders’  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
M'Laughlin  & Harvey.  The  steel  work  was  done 
by  Messrs.  Moreland  & Son.  London  ; the  heating 
by  Messrs.  Musgrave,  of  Belfast ; and  the  painting 
and  decorating  by  Messrs.  George  Morrow  & Son, 
Belfast. 

Proposed  Pupil  Teachers’ Training  College, 
Leeds. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a pupil  teachers' 
training  college  on  a site  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Higher  Grade  Board  School  at  the  junction  of 
Great  George-street  with  Woodhouse-lane,  Leeds. 
It  will  have  a frontage  to  Great  George-street,  being 
separated  from  the  Higher  Grade  School  by  an 
open  space.  The  designs  for  the  building  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Bottomley,  architect,  of 
Leeds  and  Middlesbrough.  The  basement  will  be 
utilised  for  workshops,  in  which  there  will  be 
carried  on  hand  and  eye  training,  the  manipulation 
of  wood  and  iron,  and  industrial  instruction.  It  is  in- 
tended, however,  to  use  the  basement  largely  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  laboratories  in  the  Higher 
Grade  School.  On  the  ground  floor  and  the  first  floor 
provision  will  be  made  for  training  in  a series  of 
class-rooms.  The  top  story  is  to  be  organised 
specially  for  the  development  of  drawing.  The 
Board  hope  to  arrange  special  lecture  rooms  and  to 
provide  a complete  outfit  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  drawing.  The  site  has  cost  17,000/.,  and 
the  building  will  probably  involve  a further  expendi- 
ture of  20,000/. — Yorkshire  Post. 

The  Tees  Conservancy  Commissioners'  New 
Offices. — At  a meeting  of  the  Plans  Committee  of 
the  Middlesbrough  Corporation,  on  the  21st  ult., 
a set  of  plans  was  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Bottomley  and  Mr.  Whipham,  joint  architects,  on 
behalf  of  the  Tees  Conservancy  Commissioners,  for 
the  new  offices  proposed  to  be  erected  for  the  Com- 
missioners in  Queen's-square,  Middlesbrough.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plans  submitted,  the  buildings,  which 
will  stand  on  a site  practically  in  the  middle  of  the 
square  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  present  Erimus 
Club,  will  have  a frontage  of  72  ft.,  and  will  be  four 
stories  high.  The  plans  have  been  approved  by  the 
Commissioners.  In  the  basement  will  be  cellarage, 
storing-rooms,  and  munition-rooms.  The  main  floor, 
which  will  be  raised  about  3 ft.  6 in.  from  the  level 
of  the  outside  footpath,  is  given  access  to  from  the 
main  entrance,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  fron- 
tage, and  from  which  a porch  is  shown  to  project 
about  10  ft.  forward  of  the  main  building.  The 
main  floor  contains  the  offices  of  the  secretary  and 
his  staff,  and  for  the  payers  of  dues,  and  also  a com- 
mittee-room and  a waiting-room.  These  and  the 
main  staircase  are  approached  through  a wide 
corridor.  On  the  first  floor  is  a Board-room,  50  ft. 
long  and  27  ft.  wide,  and  as  high  as  two  ordinary 
stories  of  the  building,  with  an  ante-room  adjoining, 
and  offices  for  the  engineer  and  his  staff.  On  the 
second  floor  will  be  offices  for  the  engineer's  draw- 
ing staff  and  for  other  purposes  of  a general 
character.  The  whole  of  the  floors  are  fireproof 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  main  corridor,  will 
be  laid  with  wood  blocks  in  either  oak  or  maple. 
The  main  corridor  will  be  laid  in  mosaic  and  the 
main  staircase  will  be  of  stone.  Each  floor  will 
have  its  own  strong  rooms.  On  each  floor  also  is 
provided  lavatory  accommodation.  To  the  rear 
of  the  building  will  be  a caretaker's  cottage.  The 
building  is  Renaissance  in  style,  in  red  brick  and  red 
terra-cotta.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  is 
8,000/. 

Freemasons'  Temple,  Torquay.— On  the  1st 
inst.  a Masonic  Temple  was  opened  at  Tor  Hill- 
road,  Torquay.  The  temple  has  been  built  from 
designs  by  Mr.  W.  G.  S.  Bridgman. 

Empire  Palace,  Wolverhampton. — This  new 
building  has  been  erected  in  Queen-square,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  extends  to  Cheapside — taking  in  the 
site  of  the  old  Empire  Palace  of  Varieties  which  for- 
merly stood  in  the  last-named  thoroughfare.  The 
new  palace  has  been  erected  by  the  Empire  Com- 
pany, Limited,  the  architects  being  Messrs.  Owen  & 
Ward,  of  Birmingham.  Mr.  F.  Lindsay  Jones,  of 
Wolverhampton,  is  the  builder,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Higgins  has  acted  as  foreman  of  works. 

New  Wing,  Whitchurch  Cottage  Hospital, 
Salop. — The  new  wing  of  the  Whitchurch  Cottage 
Hospital,  which  has  been  added  as  a memorial  of 
her  Majesty’s  Diamond  Jubilee  at  a cost  of  upwards 
of  1,200/.,  was  opened  on  the  30th  ult.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  Powell,  of 
Prees,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Walter  Webb,  the 
original  architect  of  the  building. 

Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  Brighton — The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  opened  on  the  29th  ult.  the 
Brighton,  Hove,  and  Sussex  Throat  and  Ear 
Hospital,  which  has  been  erected  in  Church-street. 
Messrs.  Scott  & Cawthorne  were  the  architects 
(their  plans  being  selected  in  competition),  and  the 
building  contract  of  Messrs.  Saunders,  for  4,290/., 
was  accepted. 

The  Extension  of  the  Central  Station, 
Glasgow. — The  minutes  of  the  Parliamentary  Bills 
Committee  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  contain  a 
pie(noran^um  by  Mr.  A.  B.  M'Dojmld,  City  Engineer, 


with  reference  to  the  scheme  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway.  Mr.  M'Donald  says  the  project  embodies 
an  enlargement  of  the  Central  Station,  extending 
from  Gordon-street  to  Bridge-street,  and  involving 
the  increased  covering  of  Argyll-street,  Ann-street, 
Broomielaw,  and  Clyde-place,  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction of  a greatly-widened  bridge  across  the 
harbour  to  the  west  of  the  present  railway  viaduct. 
The  Argvll-street  bridge  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
corner  of  Hope-street,  whereby  the  present  covering 
of  the  street  will  be  practically  doubled — the  dimen- 
sions being  increased  to  337  ft.  along  the  north 
building  line  from  the  present  measurement  of  185  ft., 
and  323  ft.  along  the  south  building  line  as  compared 
with  149  ft.  at  present.  Ann-street  bridge  will  be 
enlarged  from  98  ft.  on  the  north  building  line  to 
298  ft.,  and  from  100  ft.  on  the  south  building  line 
to  296  ft.  The  Broomielaw  crossing  is  increased 
by  185  ft.  and  165  ft.  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
respectively.  The  new  bridge  across  the  harbour  is 
shown  at  an  average  width  of  137  ft.,  and  the  Clyde- 
place  crossing  is  increased  from  53  ft.  to  178  ft. — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

Nurses'  Home,  Northern  Hospital,  Liver- 
pool.— The  Nurses’  Home  of  the  David  Lewis 
Northern  Hospital  has  now  been  completed.  The 
home,  which  forms  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  new 
hospital  to  be  erected  out  of  the  David  Lewis  Trust 
Fund,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Leeds-street  and 
Great  Howard-street,  and  has  been  built  in  red 
Ruabon  brick.  There  are  three  floors,  each  with 
twenty  bedrooms  and  a sitting-room,  in  addition  to 
two  smaller  sitting-rooms.  Each  floor  is  supplied 
with  bath-rooms,  lavatories, [box-rooms,  &c.  In  the 
basement  are  other  box-rooms,  kitchen,  scullery, 
larder,  and  a room  in  which  lessons  will  be  given  to 
the  nurses  in  sick  cookery.  Electric  light  has  been 
introduced  throughout  the  interior.  The  joint 
architects  are  Messrs.  Pennington  & Son  and  Mr. 

C.  W.  Harvey,  and  the  building  contractors  Messrs. 

W.  Thornton  & Sons. 

Grand  Theatre,  Luton. — This  theatre,  which 
is  to  be  opened  on  Monday,  is  a two-tier  house  con- 
structed on  the  cantilever  system.  The  whole  of 
the  floors  are  of  concrete.  There  is  seating  accom- 
modation for  about  1,000  persons,  and  standing 
accommodation  for  about  350  persons  in  addition. 

The  proscenium  opening  is  24  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  the 
stage  has  a total  depth  of  30  ft.,  with  an  extreme 
width  of  46  ft.,  with  an  additional  area  of  5 ft.  by 
15  ft.  on  the  prompt  side.  The  proscenium  opening 
is  fitted  with  a fire-resisting  curtain,  and  the  stage 
with  all  latest  improvements.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  ten  dressing-rooms  and  a band-room,  with 
necessary  conveniences.  Three  refreshment  bars 
have  been  provided,  together  with  cloak-room 
and  lavatory  accommodation.  Upon  the  pit  level 
there  are  thirteen  entrances  and  exits,  including  two 
to  the  dressing-rooms  in  case  of  fire.  The  theatre 
is  lighted  by  gas,  there  being  no  electric  system  of 
lighting  at  the  present  time  in  Luton.  The  main 
entrance  will  be  paved  with  marble  mosaic.  The 
exterior  is  faced  with  grey  Luton  bricks,  relieved 
with  quoins  and  dressings  of  red  bricks  and  St.  Aid- 
helm  box  ground  stone  for  cornice  strings,  &c.,  the 
ornamental  gable  being  carried  out  entirely  in 
stone.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  designed 
and  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 

C.  H.  Shoppee,  London,  while  the  contractor  is  Mr. 

W.  G.  Dunham. 

Additions  to  the  Seamen’s  Hospital,  London. — 
Some  additions  have  been  begun  at  this  hospital,  from 
Mr.  Keith  D.  Young’s  designs  and  plans.  The  hospital 
stands  upon  some  reclaimed  land  lying  between  the 
Royal  Albert  Docks  and  Connaught-road  railway 
station.  The  enlargement  is  intended  for  purposes 
of  a medical  school,  which,  under  a new  scheme, 
will  be  attended  by  colonial  doctors  and  other 
students  of  malaria, "beri-beri,  dysentery,  and  other 
tropical  diseases.  There  are  at  present  only  twenty- 
three  beds.  The  patients  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

New  Buildings  in  Aberdeen. — Among  the 
plans  approved  of  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council's  Plans  Committee  were  those  of  a new  public 
school  at  Westfield  (Mr.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie,  ^ 
A.R.S.A.,  Aberdeen,  architect— cost,  8,000/.),  and  of 
a block  of  buildings  at  Wallfield  (Mr.  Peter  Slessor, 
architect — cost,  3,000/.). 

New  Business  Premises,  Aberdeen.— There 
has  just  been  finished  for  Messrs.  Thomas  Ogilvie  & 
Sons,  manufacturers,  Aberdeen,  a large  granite 
building,  covering  an  area  of  5°  ft.  by  150  ft,  and 
having  four  floors  and  attics,  the  height  from  the 
basement  to  the  attics  being  62  ft  The  structure  is 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  thoroughfares — Dee-, 
street,  Dee-place,  and  Oldmill-road.  There  are  two 
electric  lifts,  the  whole  place  will  be  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  all  the  machinery  will  be  driven  by 
electric  current  from  the  town's  mains.  The  total 
cost  will  be  about  20,000 /.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  W.  & J.  Smith  & Kelly,  Aberdeen ; and 
the  contractors  for  the  various  works  are  : mason, 
Robert  Smith  ; carpenters,  Hendry  & Keith  ; slater, 
George  Currie  ; iron  work,  McKinnon  & Co.;  plaster 
work,  Scott  & Sellar  ; plumber,  A.  B.  Robertson  ; 
glazier,  Mr.  Copland  ; painters,  Jas.  Garvie  & Sons  ; 
electric  light.  R.  G.  Botting  & Co.— all  of  Aberdeen  ; 
motors  and  lifts,  Spencer  & Co.,  Melksham,  Wilt- 
shire. 

Masonic  Hall,  Camborne.— The  corner  and 
two  memorial  stones  have  just  been  laid  of  the  new 
Masonic  Hall  now  being  erected  for  the  local  lodge 
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in  Cross-street,  Camborne.  The  frontage  of  the 
hall  is  37  ft.  and  depth  41  ft.  There  will  be  two 
floors.  Mr.  Sampson  Hill,  of  Redruth,  is  the  archi- 
tect ; and  Messrs.  Frank  Mitchell,  Crowan,  and  Bar- 
bary, Camborne,  are  the  contractors. 

Social  Clubs,  Byker,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
— At  65,  67,  and  69,  Grafton  - street,  and  at 
45,  Brinkburn  - street,  Byker,  two  social  clubs 
have  just  been  opened  by  the  Mayor.  A good  deal 
of  preparatory  work  has  had  to  be  done  to  make 
the  premises  ready  for  occupation.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Plummer  is  the  architect  to  the  venture,  and  from 
his  designs  the  interior  of  the  Grafton-street  build- 
ing has  been  entirely  remodelled.  The  front  lower 
portion  of  the  hall  will  still  be  occupied  by  the 
Salvation  Army.  Behind  this  three  rooms  have  been 
formed,  which  are  to  be  let  to  benefit  societies.  For 
the  use  of  members  there  is  a reading-room,  26  ft. 
by  11  ft.,  on  the  ground  floor,  and  upstairs  there  is  a 
games-room,  25  ft.  by  18  ft.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  old  hall  has  been  converted  into  a billiard-room. 
It  contains  six  new  tables.  The  Brinkburn-street 
Club  is  a corner  house  and  shop,  at  the  junction  of 
Carville-road  with  Brinkburn-street.  The  shop  has 
jigbeen  let  off.  A reading-room  has  been  constructed, 
**£3  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  also  a games-room.  Upstairs  is 
a billiard-room,  30  ft.  by  21  ft.  6 in.  Opening  out  of 
the  billiard-room  is  a smaller  apartment,  which  will 
be  used  as  a reading-room.  The  alterations  to  the 
premises  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Walter 
Baston,  the  plumbing  has  been  done  by  Councillor 
Arthur  Scott,  and  the  painting  by  Mr.  Richardson. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Tributary  Sewerage,  Leicester — Mr.  E.  A. 
Sandford  Fawcett,  Local  Government  Board  In- 
spector, held  an  inquiry  at  the  Town  Hall,  on 
the  29th  ult.,  in  reference  to  applications  by  the 
Leicester  Town  Council  to  borrow  30,629 /.  for 
sewerage  purposes,  and  250/.  for  .'the  purchase  of 
land  for  street  improvements.  The  Town  Clerk 
said  that  in  compliance  with  instructions  from 
the  Highways  and  Sewerage  Committee,  the 
Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey)  prepared 
a report  on  the  condition  of  the  tributary 
sewers  of  the  borough.  Thirty-three  and  a 
quarter  miles  of  the  existing  tributary  sewers 
had  been  examined  in  421  streets  in  the  borough, 
and  about  thirty-two  miles  of  sewers  in  408  of 
those  streets  had  been  found  to  be  exceedingly 
defective.  In  the  Borough  Surveyor’s  opinion  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  abolish  the  defective 
sewers  and  replace  them  by  new  sewers  of  modern 
design  and  construction.  The  Borough  Surveyor 
estimated  the  approximate  cost  of  a scheme  of 
new  tributary  sewers  for  the  whole  of  the  borough 
at  128,301/.,  and  the  Council  on  July  26  adopted  the 
Surveyor's  recommendation  that  such  a scheme 
should  be  undertaken.  It  was  proposed,  however, 
to  carry  out  the  scheme  in  four  sections,  each  section 
comprising  about  a quarter  of  the  area  of  the  town. 
The  first  section  which  it  was  proposed  to  deal  with, 
and  to  which  the  present  application  of  the  Board 
related,  comprised  about  eight  miles  of  sewers  in 
the  streets  in  the  district  bounded  by  Humber- 
stone  - gate,  Humberstone  - road,  Belgrave  - gate, 
and  the  Willow  Brook.  He  might  add  that  the 
sewers  to  be  superseded  were  known  as  Wick- 
steeds,  and  were  laid  about  forty-three  years 
ago  under  the  authority  of  the  Leicester  Sewerage 
Act  of  1851.— The  Borough  Surveyor  then  gave 
evidence.  Within  the  last  eleven  years,  he  said,  the 
town  had  been  provided  with  new  main  intercept- 
ing sewers,  a sewage  pumping  station,  and  sewage 
disposal  works.  A main  storm  outfall  sewer  had 
also  been  constructed  to  remedy  the  previous  back- 
watering  of  sewers  and  the  flooding  of  basements. 
It  had  now  become  absolutely  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  existing  tributary  sewers  in  the  old  part  of 
the  borough.  He  had  examined  these  sewers  by 
the  sinking  of  1,436  trial  holes,  and  found  that 
about  32  miles  of  them,  in  40S  streets,  were 
exceedingly  defective,  and  should  in  the  near 
.*  future  be  replaced  by  sewers  of  modern  design 
and  construction.  Of  the  32  miles  of  defective 
sewers  in  the  whole  of  the  four  districts,  nearlv 
29  miles  were  brick  sewers,  and  rather  over 
3 miles  pipe  sewers.  In  the  No.  1 district,  now 
proposed  to  be  sewered,  there  were  about  7A  miles 
of  defective  sewers  to  be  abolished,  of  "which 
7 miles  were  brick  sewers  and  about  J;  mile 
pipe  sewers.  Only  in  very  few  instances  was 
mortar  found  in  the  joints  in  the  lower  half  of 
these  sewers,  and  many  had  none  in  the  crowns. 
They  were  constructed  with  wide  cross-joints, 
very  distorted  in  section,  and  undulating  in 
gradient.  Some  had  hardly  any  fall,  and  in  a few 
places  the  fall  was  even  the  wrong  way.  The 
pipe  sewers  were  just  as  unsatisfactory,  and 
were  defective  in  a number  of  ways,  and 
the  ground  around  the  sewers  was  found 
more  or  less  contaminated  by  the  sewage 
which  had  escaped  through  the  open  joints.  In  the 
section  under  consideration  there  would  be  7 '45 
miles  of  new  pipe  sewers,  and  0-44  miles  of  new 
brick  sewers,  and  the  scheme  was  on  the  combined 
system  of  sewerage,  because  he  considered  it  inad- 
visable to  adopt  the  separate  system  in  these  old 
and  densely-populated  districts.  The  narrowness  of 


the  large  amount  of  traffic  fouled  the  carriage-ways 
and  the  footways  and  gulleys  to  a much  greater 
extent  than  in  the  more  modern  and  outlying  parts 
of  the  borough,  where  the  streets  were  wider  and 
the  efficient  private  sanitary  arrangements  prevented 
the  fouling  of  the  surface  drainage.  Ventilation 
would  be  provided  for  by  means  of  cast-iron 
shafts  fixed  on  buildings,  and  carried  up  above  the 
levels  of  the  ridges  of  the  roofs,  arranged  so  as  to  be 
clear  of  all  windows  and  chimneys.  Additional  venti- 
lation would  also  be  provided  for  the  portions  of  the 
existing  intercepting  sewers  in  this  district  by  means 
of  similar  cast-iron  shafts,  and  in  a few  cases  by 
brick  shafts  of  larger  area.  The  system  of  surface 
grids  ventilation  had  been  well  tried  in  Leicester 
under  all  conditions,  including  those  most  favour- 
able to  it,  with  the  result  that  it  had  been  found  a 
fruitful  source  of  intolerable  nuisance  by  reason 
of  the  offensive  emanations  from  the  grids,  and 
strenuous  complaints  from  the  public  were  a very 
common  and  frequent  occurrence. — There  was  no 
opposition  to  any  of  the  schemes. 

Sewerage,  Gomersal,  Yorkshire.— On  the  29th 
ult.  an  inquiry  was  held  at  Gomersal  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Law,  an  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
with  reference  to  the  application  of  the  Gomersal 
District  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  10,000/. 
for  purchase  of  the  undertaking  of  the  Gomersal 
Water  Company,  and  8,000/.  for  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal.  With  reference  to  the  drainage, 
Mr.  William  Prest,  C.E.,  of  Bradford,  assistant  to 
Mr.  John  Waugh,  C.E.,  explained  the  plans  in  detail. 

The  East  London  Water  Supply.  — The 
Directors  of  the  company,  at  their  meeting  on  the 
1st  inst.,  resolved,  on  the  advice  of  their  engineers, 
to  resume  the  constant  supply. 

Public  Improvements,  Scarborough.  — Mr. 
H.  H.  Law,  Inspector  under  the  Local  Government 
Board,  held  an  inquiry  in  Scarborough  Town  Hall 
on  the  30th  ult.,  with  reference  to  an  application  by 
the  Town  Council  for  power  to  borrow  4,471/.  for 
purposes  of  public  improvements.  The  Town 
Clerk  (Mr.  J.  E.  T.  Graham)  stated  that  2,879/.  was 
required  to  purchase  3%  acres  of  land  in  Manor- 
road  for  a recreation  ground. 

Devonport  Sewage  Works.— Lieut.-Col.  Albert 
C.  Smith,  R.E.,  Local  Government  Board  in- 
spector, held  an  inquiry  at  the  Municipal  Offices, 
Ker-street,  Devonport,  on  the  29th  ult.,  in  connexion 
with  an  application  for  sanction  to  borrow  4,500/. 
for  sewerage  works.  In  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings Mr.  J.  F.  Burns,  Borough  Surveyor,  explained 
the  proposed  scheme. 

New  Ythan  Bridge  at  Fyvie,  N.B.— The  new 
bridge  built  by  the  Turriff  District  Committee  of  the 
Aberdeen  County  Council  over  the  Ythan,  at  Fyvie, 
wasopened  on  Monday.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 
previous  one,  which  had  stood  for  about  150  years, 
has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  con- 
tractor, Bogtama,  Fyvie,  from  plans  prepared  by 
the  County  Engineer,  Mr.  John  D.  Watson.  The 
bridge  has  a length  from  roadway  to  roadway  of 
63  ft.,  and  a clear  width  of  20  ft.,  which  is  double 
the  width  of  the  old  bridge.  It  has  two  spans,  each 
of  which  is  23  ft.  3 in.  wide. 

New  Bridge  over  the  Wear.— A new  foot- 
bridge has  been  built  over  the  Wear.  The  bridge  is 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  ferry,  which  it  will 
supersede,  immediately  in  front  of  Lumley  Castle. 
The  bridge  is  a light  structure  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
stands  upon  four  steel  columns  driven  into  the  bed 
of  the  river  at  each  side.  Mr.  David  Balfour,  of 
Newcastle,  was  the  engineer,  and  the  builders  were 
Messrs.  Head,  Wrightson,  & Co.,  Stockton. 


and  tracery.  The  window  is  placed  by  Mrs.  Stewart 
in  memory  of  her  husband.  Messrs.  A.  Ballantine 
and  Gardiner  carried  out  the  work. 

Window,  St.  Mary's,  Wolverhampton. — The 
large  aisle  window  in  this  church  has  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  to  commemorate  the  Queen’s 
Diamond  Jubilee.  The  lights  are  divided  into  an 
upper  and  lower  section,  with  canopies  and  bases  of 
the  Perpendicular  style.  There  are  four  subjects 
illustrating  the  active  ministry  of  our  Lord,  com- 
prising the  Baptism  of  Christ ; and  three  typical 
scenes  of  the  ministry,  viz.,  the  marriage  in  Cana  of 
Galilee,  the  call  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  and  the 
Parable  of  the  Sower.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Hymers,  of  Chelsea. 


FOREIGN. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Decorations,  St.  Peter’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Bridlington. — The  decoration  of  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Our 
Lady  and  St.  Peter,  Victoria-road,  Bridlington,  has 
just  been  completed  by  the  insertion  of  a third 
stained-glass  window  of  two  lights,  the  subject  being 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  St.  Helen.  The 
work  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Meyer,  of  London. 

Window,  Rollesby  Church,  Norfolk.— On 
Advent  Sunday  a new  stained-glass  window  was 
unveiled  and  dedicated  at  Rollesby  Church.  The 
work  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Cox, 
Son,  & Buckley,  of  London. 

Window,  Parish  Church,  Morven,  N.B.— A 
stained-glass  chancel  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
new  Parish  Church  of  Morven,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Macleod,  of  Govan.  The  window 
is  by  Mr.  Norman  Macleod  Macdougall,  and  has 
been  carried  out  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Macgregor 
Chalmers,  the  architect  of  the  church. 

Memorial  Window,  Bosley,  Cheshire. — A 
new  stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Bosley,  by  Mrs. 
Bullock,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Abraham' 
Bullock.  The  subject  illustrated  is  “ The  Presenta- 
tion of  Christ  in  the  Temple."  The  window  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  R.  B.  Edmundson,  of 
Manchester. 

Memorial  Window,  St.  Giles’  Cathedral, 
Edinburgh. — One  of  the  large  windows  on  the 


south  side  of  the  nave  has  been  completed  in  stained 
glass,  with  subjects,  according  to  the  general  scheme 

I of  the  St.  Giles’  Board,  illustrative  of  the  life  of 
Joseph.  The  window  is  about  20  ft.  in  height,  sub- 
divided by  the  stonework  into  eight  compartments 


France.— It  is  said  that  steps  are  being  taken,  in 
view  of  the  future  Salons,  to  amalgamate  the 
Societe  des  Artistes  Frangais  and  the  Societe 

Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts. At  the  last  meeting  of 

the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts,  Sir  Edward  Poynter 
was  elected  “ Correspondant  etranger  ’’  in  place  of 
Sir  Edward  Burne  Jones. Last  Sunday  the  monu- 

ment to  Dr.  Charcot  was  inaugurated  in  the  Place 
Salpetriere.  It  is  the  work  of  M.  Falguiere, 

sculptor,  and  M.  Samson,  architect. Important 

works  are  being  carried  out  by  the  Railway  Com- 
pany “ de  l’Est  ” for  enlarging  the  station  on 
the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg.  The  works  are  being 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  M.  Siegler, 

engineer,  and  M.  Gouny,  architect. M.  Dupre' 

architect,  is  now  building  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Saint  Germain  market,  a large  building  which  is  to 
be  the  hall  for  the  examination  of  the  students  of 
the  municipal  schools.  The  principal  facade  is  very 
simple.  The  interior  arrangements  are  very  good, 

with  large  well-lighted  examination  halls. The 

jury  on  the  open  competition  for  a group  of  school 
buildings  at  Clichy  has  awarded  the  first  premium 
to  MM.  Durand  & Bidard,  the  second  to  MM 
Maistrasse  & Berger,  and  the  third  also  to  them! 
as  they  sent  in  two  different  designs.  A medal  was 

awarded  to  M.  Bertone. The  exhibition  of  the 

Societe  des  Amis  des  Arts  of  Angers  will  beheld  from 

January  15  till  March. A new  room  filled  with 

turniture  is  being  arranged  at  the  Louvre.  Amongst 
other  things  here  is  the  Chinese  furniture  belonging 
to  Marie  Antoinette,  toilet  articles  belonging  to 
Mme.  Du  Barry,  besides  minors,  mantelpieces,  and 
carved  woodwork  belonging  to  the  Hotel  de  la 

Place  Vendome. A metropolitan  railway  from 

Vincennes  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  in  process  of 
construction  at  the  west  angle  of  the  Place  des 
Pyramides  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Great  excavations 
had  to  be  made,  and  the  foundations  of  old  stables 
built  by  Philibert  Delorme  for  the  King  have  been 
discovered.  They  date  from  the  time  of  Catherine 
de  M edicts.  They  were  demolished  subsequently 
to  make  the  Place  des  Pyramides.  A large  stone 
gallery  has  also  been  discovered,  the  use  of  which  is 

unknown. M.  Eugene  1 Barthelemy,  architect,  of 

1 aris,  has  just  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Constant  Duteux  and  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  and  was  a member  of  the  Societe  Cen- 
trale  des  Architectes  for  sixteen  years.  Besides 
numbers  of  special  works,  such  as  hotels,  &c  he 
gave  a great  part  of  his  laborious  career  to  the 
Municipal  Administration  as  Professor  of  Drawing 
in  the  schools  and  as  Inspector  of  Architectural 
Works  He  carried  out  the  enlargement  of  the 
Lcole  Normale  d’Institutrices,  and  the  group  of  school 
buildings  in  Rue  Geoffroy-Lasnier. 

Australian  Water  Supply.— In  all  parts  of 
Australia  increased  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
question  of  water  conservation,  especially  in  Sydney 
where  the  rapidly  increasing  metropolitan  and  sub- 
urban population  has  made  a regular  and  copious 
water  supply  a matter  of  vital  importance  the 
result  being  that  at  the  present  time  the  capital  of 
New  South  Wales  claims  to  possess  the  largest  and 
purest  water  supply  owned  by  any  city  of  the  same 
population  in  the  world.  The  sources  of  supply  are 
the  waters  of  the  Nepean,  Cataract,  and  Cordeaux 
rivers,  draining  an  area  of  354  square  miles,  a catch- 
ment enjoying  a copious  and  regular  rainfall.  The 
ofl-take  works  are  built  at  a height  of  437  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  water  flows  through  a 
senes  of  conduits— partly  tunnel,  partly  open  canal 
and  in  places  wrought-iron  aqueducts— to  Prospect’ 
a distance  of  40  miles  from  the  farthest  source 
of  supply.  Here  a storage  reservoir  has  been 
constructed,  covering  an  area,  when  full,  of  1 261 
acres,  and  capable  of  holding  about  ii’ooo 
million  gallons,  of  which  nearly  7,000  millions 
are  available  for  supply  by  gravitation.  The  top 
water-level  is  195  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  dam  is 
7,300  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide  on  top,  and  is  carried  to  a 
height  of  84  ft  at  the  centre  ; it  contains  some 
2,316,500  cubic  ft.  of  earth-work,  and  its  water  face 
is  covered  with  heavy  bluestone  pitching.  The  con- 
duits above  Prospect  have  a capacity  of  150  million 
gallons  per  day,  and  for  10  miles  below  the  reservoir 
the  capacity  of  the  canals  and  pipes  equals  a maxi- 
mum of  50  million  gallons,  while  for  the  last  11 
miles  the  pipes  have  a capacity  of  17-5  million 
gallons  daily.  The  water  flows  from  Prospect  to 
other  large  reservoirs  in  and  around  Sydney,  one  of 
these,  situated  at  Pott’s  Hill,  covering  an  area  of 
nearly  25  acres,  and  having  a storage  capacity  of 
100  million  gallons.  Here  the  water  passes  through 
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a series  of  copper-gauze  screens,  and  is  then  con- 
ducted by  two  mains  into  Sydney.  The  reservoir  at 
Petersham,  a Sydney  suburb,  is  166  ft.  above  high- 
water  mark,  and  has  a capacity  of  2,157,000 
gallons.  Another  at  Crown-street,  in  Sydney,  has 
a capacity  of  3,250,000  gallons.  Other  reservoirs 
have  a capacity  of  about  1,000,000  gallons  each.  The 
total  volume  of  water  stored  in  these  reservoirs  is 
106,770,000  gallons.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  water 
storage  at  Prospect.  Recently  a new  covered 
reservoir,  the  largest  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
has  been  completed  at  the  Centennial  Park,  in 
Sydney.  It  covers  an  area  of  over  31  acres,  and 
contains,  when  full,  iS  million  gallons.  The  depth 
of  water  above  the  draw-off  level  is  20  ft.,  and  the 
top  water  surface  is  245  ft.  above  sea  level.  The 
walls  are  of  brickwork  ; the  floor  and  partition  wall 
of  sandstone  concrete,  rendered  with  cement  mortar. 
A special  feature  of  this  reservoir  is  the  roof,  which 
is  constructed  with  groined  arches  of  coke-cinder 
and  cement  concrete,  supported  by  brick  pillars 

23  in.  square  and  20  ft.  apart  each  way.  This  form 
of  construction  was  decided  upon  as  the  most 
economical  and  suitable  after  many  designs  of 
various  kinds  of  arched  coverings  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  much  consideration  given  to  the  matter. 
As  the  roof  had  to  be  designed  not  only  to  carry  the 
protective  covering  of  sand  and  turf,  but  also  a 
possible  dense  crowd  of  people,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  it  unusually  strong.  The  groined  arches 
are,  therefore,  C in.  thick  at  the  crown  and 

24  in.  at  the  springing,  and  to  provide  against 
unequal  • loading  they  are  connected  throughout 
with  wrought-iron  ties.  A salient  reason  for  adopt- 
ing the  groined  system  was  that  free  and  thorough 
ventilation  is  effected  in  every  direction,  the  hollow 
columns  of  the  surrounding 'railing  forming  inlets, 
and  the  central  towers  exits  for  the  air.  The  in- 
terior of  the  reservoir  is  lighted  for  cleansing  pur- 
poses by  sixty-four  roof  lights.  Both  ventilation 
and  lighting  are  so  carried  out  as  to  exclude  dust 
and  other  atmospheric  impurities.  The  ornamental 
railing,  pavilion,  footpaths,  &c„  were  introduced 
with  the  view  of  the  roof  being  used  as  a recreation 
ground,  and  preventing  any  injury  from  being  done 
to  the  general  appearance  of  the  park,  which  was 
one  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  site  was 
granted.  Practically  a water  famine  is  impossible 
in  Sydney,  although  a succession  of  rainless  years,  a 
most  improbable  occurrence,  might  lead  to  re- 
strictions being  placed,  as  a matter  of  precaution, 
on  the  daily  supply.  The  purity  of  the  water  is 
beyond  question,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  city 
and  suburbs  being  supplied  by  gravitation,  the 
storage  of  water  in  house  tanks  is  virtually  un- 
known. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— An  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  the 
private  practice,  established  in  Manchester  in  1S50 
by  the  late  Mr.  William  Radford,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and 
carried  on  until  recently  by  him  in  conjunction  with 
his  son,  Mr.  William  Harold  Radford,  under  the  style 
of  Messrs.  William  Radford  & Son,  Civil  Engineers, 
Surveyors  and  Valuers,  at  19,  Brazennose-street, 
Manchester,  has  been  transferred  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Swarbrick,  Assoc.M.lnst.C.E.,  of  Temple  Chambers, 
33,  Brazennose-street,  Manchester,  consequent  upon 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford  to  the 
position  of  Bridgemaster  for  the  County  of 
Lancaster,  in  succession  to  his  father. 

Aberdeen  Granite  Trade.— In  view  of  the 
great  falling-off  in  the  granite  trade  of  the  city  with 
the  United  States,  we  have  pleasure  in  recording 
distinct  increases  in  other  branches  of  the 
industry.  The  following  figures  applicable  to  the 
exports  from  Aberdeen  Harbour  during  the  last 
financial  year  (ended  September  30,  1898)  bear  out 
this,  and  it  is  otherwise  known  that  a large  amount 
of  business  has  been  done  during  the  present  year 
by  the  monumental  works,  chiefly  in  the  way  of 
making  ornamental  fronts  for  buildings  in  the  large 
towns  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Granite  goods 
for  America  are  shipped  via  Glasgow,  but  the 
statistics  given  below  as  to  Aberdeen  Harbour  apply 
to  exports  for  most  places  abroad,  and_  also,  of 
course,  to  such  destinations  as  London,  Newcastle, 
&c.  The  exports  of  stone  from  the  port  during  the 
year  mentioned  may  be  summarised  as  follows 
Of  causeway  stones  there  were  exported  35--S4  tons, 
being  a rise  of  3,881  tons  upon  the  record  foi 
the  previous  year.  As  the  average  value  of  the 
stones  may  be  taken  at  1 1.  a ton,  the  sett-making 
industry  in  this  district  is  evidently  still  a consider- 
able one.  Then  of  kerb,  pavement,  and  building 
stones  there  were  exported  during  1897-S  no  less 
than  4,479  tons,  being  an  increase  of  243  tons  over 
the  figure  for  the  year  preceding.  The  total  weight 
of  chips,  rubble,  &c.,  exported  was  14.616  tons— a 
rise  of  3,399  tons.  The  exports  of  polished  granite 
again  amounted  to  9,349  tons,  an  increase  of  367 
tons.  This  item  is  of  importance,  as  the  value  of 
polished  granite  for  elaborate  work  is  probably  20/. 
per  ton,  while  the  average  value  for  all  grades  of 
manufacture  is  moderately  estimated  at  14/.  per  ton. 
Of  granite  waste  slabs  (•‘adamant")  there  was  ex- 
ported last  year  2,898  tons— a rise  of  1,058  tons 
over  the  previous  Year.  The  “ boom  in  the  build- 
ing trade  in  Aberdeen,  it  may  further  be  remarked 
is  illustrated  by  the  striking  rise  in  the  imports  of 
timber,  which  for  1897-8  amounted  in  all  to  78,359 


loads  of  50  cubic  ft.  each,  being  a rise  of  18,319 
loads  over  the  preceding  year.  The  recent  strike  and 
lock-out  at  the  local  quarries  do  not  seem  to  have 
affected  the  monumental  trade.  At  least  the  im- 
ports of  rough  foreign  granite  were  not  materially 
altered.  These  amounted  to  12,619  tons,  being  a 
fall  of  only  1,205  tons  on  the  record  of  1S96-7. 
Most  of  this  rough  foreign  granite  comes  from 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  owing  to  the  variety  of 
colour  available,  it  is  largely  used  for  the  polished 
fronts  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  for  cemetery 
monuments  for  the  United  States. — Aberdeen  Free 
Press. 

A New  Water-Tap. — The  patentee  and  inventor 
of  this  tap,  Mr.  W.  Duthie  Crabb,  especially  intends 
it  as  a durable  hot-water  tap.  The  accompanying 
diagram  will  only  require  a few 
words  to  explain  the  action  of  the 
tap  : a is  a revolving  metal  plate 
fixed  to  the  spindle  of  the  tap  and 
turning  with  it ; a1  is  a combination 
seating  of  indiarubber  compound  or 
fibre  or  compounds  of  other  matter 
(the  patentee  says  that  he  has  found 
these  the  most  favourable  mate- 
rials for  the  purpose)  which  is 
fixed,  and  the  water-way  is  opened 
or  closed  by  the  coincidence  or 
otherwise  of  the  segmental  openings 
in  the  metal  plate  and  washer,  on  the 
hit-or-miss  principle.  A special  fea- 
ture, however,  is  the  perforated 
spring  disc  / (the  perforations  are 
not  shown),  which  is  fixed  to  the 

d of  the  spindle,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  assist,  by  the  pressure 
of  the  water  on  its  solid  portions, 
in  keeping  the  rotating  disc  closely 
pressed  against  the  washer  when 
the  tap  is  closed,  and  thus  keeping 
it  water-tight.  We  should  rather 
doubt  the  efficiency  of  the  perfo- 
rated disc  in  assisting  in  the  pres- 
sure, which  we  are  inclined  to  think 
would  operate  as  much  on  a with- 
out the  intervention  of  /;  and  / 
would  form  an  additional  check 
on  the  water-way,  which  is  rather 
throttled  as  it  is.  It  will  probably 
be  objected  also  that,  although  the 
tap  may  very  well  be  turned  off 
slowly  so  as  to  close  the  water-way 
gradually,  if  turned  off  quickly,  it  will  have  the  usual 
effect  of  cutting  short  the  flow  with  a jar.  The  tap 
is  however  ingenious,  and  may  be  a step  to  some 
further  improvement. 

The  London  County  Council's  Water 
Scheme. — In  our  “ Note  " of  November  26  last 
(p.  477  ante)  we  commented  upon  this  project.  On 
referring  to  the  Council’s  “ London  Water  Aqueducts 
and  Works  " Bill  we  find  that  they  propose  to  con- 
struct a storage  and  service  reservoir  at  Boreham- 
wood,  Hertfordshire,  between  the  Midland  Railway 
line  and  the  road  from  Elstree  to  Shenley,  to  be 
comprised  between  two  embankments.  The  main 
aqueduct  to  that  reservoir  from  a reservoir  on  the 
river  YU  ~ 


facing  Tavistock-street  (since  renamed  Bedford- 
avenue)  and  Charlotte-street.  Some  months  ago  a 
freehold  ground-rent  of  2,500/.  arising  out  of  a 
portion  of  the  estate  was  sold  for,  we  believe, 
82,000/.,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  having  disposed  of  the 
fee-simple  of  that  portion  of  the  property  to  the 
ground-lessees.  (2)  The  estate  of  Hassendeanburn, 
near  Hawick,  Roxburghshire,  including  four  farms, 
extending  over  about  1,200  acres,  in  the  parishes  of 
Minto  and  Lilliesleaf.  The  mansion,  rebuilt  twenty 
years  ago,  after  the  plans  and  designs  of  Messrs. 
Wardrop  & Reid,  of  Edinburgh,  stands  on  the 
Teviot's  north  bank,  and  commands  a fine  prospect, 
southwards,  of  the  river  and  dale.  (3)  By  order  of 
the  mortgagees  the  premises,  held  for  an  unexpired 
term  of  thirty-two  years,  on  the  east  side  of  Hanover- 


square,  at  the  corner  of  Hanover-street,  occupied  by 
the  St.  George's  Club. 

Statue,  Tipperary. — On  the  27th  ult.  a statue 
of  Charles  Kickham  was  unveiled  at  Tipperary. 
The  statue  is  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Hughes, 
A.R.H.A.,  Dublin,  and  is  of  bronze. 

Drain  Testing. — A meeting  of  the  Royal  Scot- 
tish Society  of  Arts  was  held  in  the  hall,  117, 
George-street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  28th  ult.,  Professor 
W.  Ivison  Macadam,  F.R.S.E.,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Gilbert  Thomson,  C.E.,  Glasgow, 


read  a paper  on  “ A Suggested  Standard  for  Drain 
Testing."  Since  the  desirability  of  having  an  air- 
tight system  of  house  drainage  was  first  recognised, 
, Brecknockshire,  is  planned  to  pass  , many  improvements  had,  he  said,  been  made  both 
through  Builth,  Hay  (Brecknockshire),  Dorstone,  in  construction  and  in  methods  of  testing.  At 


Madley,  Blakemere,  Tiberton,  Harewood,  Pencoyd,  ' present  the  standard  of  construction  appeared  to  be 
Ross  (Herefordshire),  East  Dean,  Newent,  Hart-  rather  above  the  standard  of  ordinary  testing.  The 
pury,  Maisemore,  across  the  Severn,  Sandhurst  , early  tests,  such  as  paraffin  and  peppermint,  being 
Leckhampton,  Churchdown,  Coberley,  Chedworth,  only  smell  tests,  did  not  indicate  the  exact  position 
Stowell,  Northleach  Rural  District  (North  Glouces-  1 of  any  leakage,  and  had  been  superseded  by  the 
tershire),  Milton,  Ascott,  Charlbury,  Heyford,  Hethe  |, universally-known  smoke  test.  That  test,  although 
(North  Oxfordshire),  Tingewick,  turning  south-  | very  useful,  had  one  serious  weakness,  in  that  it 
wards,  Padbury,  Mursley,  Stewkeley,  Drayton,  gave  only  a negative  proof  of  soundness ; and 
Wing,  Mentmore,  Ivinghoe  (North  Buckingham-  J although  it  was  very  common  to  find  it  reported 
shire),  Little  and  Great  Gaddesden,  Hemel  Hemp-  j that  drains  had  been  smoke-tested  and  found  all 
stead.  Abbot’s  Langley,  Shenley,  Ridge,  Aldenham,  j right,  all  that  could  really  be  said  was  that  nothing 
and  Elstree  (South  Hertfordshire).  Branch  aque-  j was  found  to  be  wrong.  This  was  not  the  same 
ducts  from  the  termination  of  the  main  aqueduct  | thing,  and  might  be  very  different.  In  testing  old 
will  be  made  to  Scratch  Wood,  Edgware,  and  thence  work,  it  was  perhaps  the  best  that  could  be  done, 
to  Selvage  Lane,  Hendon,  with  new  roads  in  the  I but  for  new  work  it  was  desirable  to  have  a posi- 
Shenley,  and  Radlett  districts.  For  filter-beds  the  | tive  and  not  only  a negative  proof  of  soundness. 
Council  propose  to  take  lands  in  Edgware  and  Two  such  tests  were  available  and  frequently  used — 
Hendon,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Midland  line,  j the  water  test  and  the  air  test.  The  latter  was  the  > 
between  Borehamwood  tunnel  and  Mill  Hill  station,  t more  generally  applicable,  and  might  be  made  a 
and  for  purposes  of  the  works  to  take  portions  of  standard  to  which  all  drains  and  pipes  put  in  under 
commonable  lands  at  Cefn  Gafeos,  2 acres  ; Hay,  building  by-laws  might  be  made  to  conform.  So  far 
iA  acres  (Brecknockshire);  Scudamore,  5 acres ; it  had  usually  been  applied  in  a rough-and-ready 
Allt,  ij  acres  (Herefordshire)  ; Mitcheldean,  2 acres  ; fashion,  and  even  then  was  much  superior  to 
(Gloucestershire);  Hardwick  Heath,  1 acre  (Oxford-  smoke.  It  could  easily  be  made  to  give  exact 
shire);  Ivinghoe,  9 acres;  Hudnall,  8 acres  ; and  ! numerical  results,  and  the  suggestion  was  that  by- 
Brickett  Wood  Common  Meadows,  3^  acres  (Herts),  laws  and  specifications  should  not  stipulate  in 
The  Bill  empowers  the  Council  to  enter  into  con-  j general  terms  that  the  work  was  to  be  satisfactory, 
tracts  for  supplying  water  to  Local  Authorities,  ' but  that  it  should  stand  an  air-pressure  of  so  many 
companies,  and  other  persons,  within  certain  limits,  inches  of  water,  and  should  retain  it  without  per- 
along  the  routes  of  their  aqueducts,  to  raise  money  j ceptible  loss  for  so  many  minutes.  Mr.  Thomson 
by  creating  stock  or  annuities,  or  to  use  money  | exhibited  and  illustrated  an  instrument  designed  to 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Consolidated  Loans  apply  such  a test. 

• Fund,  for  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  to  keep  separate  1 Three  Towns  Master  Builders. — At  a recent 
accounts  of  expenditure  and  revenue  in  respect  of  meeting  of  the  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Stonehouse, 
the  undertaking.  and  neighbourhood  Master  Builders'  Association 

Property  Sales. — There  are  offered  for  sale  (1)  ! (affiliated  with  the  National  Association,  and  also 
a freehold  ground-rent  of  2,500/.  per  annum  secured  with  the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales 
upon  a block  of  flats,  Bedford-court  Mansions,  with  1 Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers),  it  was 
frontages  to  Bedford-avenue  (formerly  Caroline-  resolved — “That  the  members  of  this  Association  do 
mews)  and  Bloomsbury-street,  covering  an  area  j congratulate  Mr.  Alderman  Pethick,  J.P.,  on  his 
of  about  20,650  ft.  superficial.  Bedford-court  | election  to  the  Mayoral  chair,  feeling  assured  that 
Mansions  were  built  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magistracy  will  by  him  be 
Allan  F.  Vigers,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs,  upheld  With  credit  alike  to  the  town  and  to  himself. 
Martin  & Purchase  for  the  planning.  On  December  And  the  members  feel  especial  pride  ia  offering  their 
7,  1S95,  we  published  an  illustration  of  the  block  hearty  good  wishes  to  the  Mayor,  whose  career  has 
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interests  olthe  Assoaat'on.  II  was  further  resolved  derson  (Silver  Medals);  E.  F.  Brown,  T.  E.  Kincfc 
— i hat  the  following  gentlemen  be  a deputation  (Bronze  Medals);  A.  Harrington  W H Masters 
to  wait  upon  the  Mayor  and  hand  him  a copy  of  the  J.  G.  Anderson.  C.  R.  Tinson,  L.  Bate  A Norton 
foregoing  resolution , viz Messrs.  W.  G.  Laptborn,  W.  J.  Andrew,  S.  W.  Hayward,  A.  C.  H.  Pendle- 
Chairman ; John  Wakeham,  Vice-Chairman  ; C.  S.  bury,  c.  R.  Fenn,  T.  R.  Tanner,  Geo.  Gout 
Tozer,  treasurer  : A.  N.  Coles,  Albert  Lethbridge,  (Certificates). 

and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Gabriel."  In  accordance  with  Geveeatiox  and  Purification  of  Acetylene. 
this  resolution  the  deputation  waited  on  the  Mayor  1 -Last  Monday  Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes  delivered 
“ 2™  ult'  Mr.  Lapthorn  expressed  the  1 the  third  of  a course  of  four  lectures  on  “ Acetylene  ” 
pleasure  it  gave  him  to  introduce  them  to  the  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  Owing  to  the  large  attend- 
Mayor  and  the  general  gratification  of  the  Associa-  [ ance  some  of  the  audience  had  to  find  accommoda- 
x°fL, Mr'.  . Peit!!!pk  ,,to,  *.he  tion  in  tlie  vestibule  adjoining  the  lecture-room. 

Professor  Lewes  confined  himself  in  this  lecture  to 


Mayoralty.  He  referred  to  the  possibility  that  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Builders  might  be  held  in  Plymouth  next  year.  The 
Mayor  thanked  them  for  the  kindness  of  their  words, 
and  begged  them  to  convey  to  the  Association 
suitable  acknowledgments.  In  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  which  Mr.  Lapthorn  had  spoken,  he 
would  do  his  utmost  for  the  comfort  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Association  on  the  occasion  of  their 
visit  to  Plymouth. 

Quislin' society  of  Antiquaries.— Some  inter- 
'Saii’g  papers  were  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  which  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.  in 
the  Dawson-street  Hall  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
Mr.  Thomas  Drew  presiding.  Mr.  F.  Elrington 
Ball,  read  a paper  on  “ Some  Residents  of 
Monkstown  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  in  which  a 
good  deal  of  information  was  conveyed  as  to  the 
general  state  of  that  suburban  resort  considerably 
more  than  a century  ago,  and  an  account  was  given 
of  some  of  the  leading  denizens  of  the  Monkstown 
of  that  day.  Mr.  J.  A.  Musgrave,  M.A.,  followed 
with  a paper  consisting  mainly  of  extracts  from  the 
diary  of  William  Balkley,  a grand  juror  of  the  Isle 
of  Anglesea,  who  nourished  more  than  a hundred 
and  fifty  years  since,  and  who  resided  at  Boyadda, 
near  Amlioch,  in  that  county.  Mr.  P.  J.  O’Reilly 
read  a paper  on  “ The  Island  Monasteries  of  the 
Shannon.”  It  was  illustrated  by  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  lantern  slides. 

The  Glasgow  Building  Exchange  and  the 
Technical  College.— On  the  2nd  inst.  Colonel 
Bennett  gave  the  first  of  a series  of  monthly  papers 
that  have  been  arranged  to  be  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Glasgow  Building  Trades  Exchange 
during  the  present  winter.  Colonel  Bennett's  paper 
was  on  the  subject  of  “ The  relationship  the  Build- 
ing Exchange  ought  to  have  to  the  Technical 
College."  In  the  course  of  the  paper  he  said  that 
what  he  felt  as  to  the  training  of  the  technical 
schools  was  that  youths  learned  no  doubt  much 
good,  but'  also  a great  deal  of  bad  for  want  of 
capable  practical  teachers.  It  was  necessary  to 
impress  on  apprentices  that  they  must  do  the 
roughest  or  meanest  kind  of  work  before  they 
acquired  sound  practical  knowledge.  Why  was  it 
that  in  this  the  boasted  second  city  of  the  Empire 
they  had  been  the  last  to  provide  sound  technical 
schools  worthy  of  the  name  ? He  blamed,  first,  the 
merchants  ; second,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ; 
third,  the  Merchants’  House  ; fourth,  the  Trades’ 
House,  the  City  Fathers  and  themselves  ; and 
lastly,  the  workmen.  “What  was  everybody’s 
business  was  nobody’s,”  and  he  denied  emphatically 
that  after  twelve  years’  existence  the  high  ideal 
set  up  by  the  founders  of  the  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Technical  College  had  been 
reached.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Technical  College  last  year,  over  216  plumbers 
attended  the  lectures,  112  attended  the  workshop 
classes,  201  the  painting  classes,  and  316  the 
building  construction  classes.  Would  any  one  say 
that  this  was  a fair  proportion  for  the  building 
trades  of  Glasgow  ? Yet  if  more  had  applied  they 
would  have  had  to  be  taught  in  the  streets,  as  there 
was  no  accommodation.  After  dwelling  on  the 
excellent  system  of  technical  education  in  Germany 
the  Colonel  continued  that  if  we  were  to  keep  pace 
with  ‘lie  great  Teutonic  race,  the  sooner  the  whole 
community  awakened  from  the  Rip  van  Winkle 
policy  they  had  been  pursuing  the  better  for  the 
rising  generation.  As  he  had  said,  the  whole  com- 
munity were  to  blame  for  neglecting  the  work  that 
lay  before  them.  What  was  the  remedy?  Let 
them  at  once  build  a Technical  College  worthy  of 
the  name,  making  it  large  enough  to  accommodate 
ro,ooo  students.  Then  let  there  be,  so  far  as  the 
building  trades  were  concerned,  a duly  qualified  set 
of  practical  teachers  and  a visiting  committee  sent 
from  the  Exchange— a committee,  that  was,  of 
skilled  and  qualified  workmen,  who  were  willing  to 
visit  the  school  at  least  once  a week  to  see  that  the 
boys  were  being  taught  on  proper  lines.  He  advised 
that  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Building 
Trades  Exchange  should  take  this  matter  up  to  put 
themselves  in  touch  with  the  management  of  the 
lechnical  College  and  obtain,  if  possible,  some 
share  for  the  Exchange  in  the  scheme  of  manare- 
ment. 

The  Carpenters’  Company.— At  the  examination 
in  building  and  sanitary  construction  held  by  the 
Carpenters’  Company  in  their  Hall  last  week,  particu- 
lars of  which  we  gave  in  our  issue  of  November  26, 
thirty  candidates  entered,  which  is  an  increase  on 
the  numbers  of  the  two  previous  years.  The  Com- 
pany  lay  great  stress  on  the  practical  nature  of  their 
examinations,  and  no  candidate  who  is  not  a prac- 
tical man  is  able  to  obtain  the  certificate.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  successful  candidates 
arranged  in  order  of  merit :— T.  Cherrill  Way  (Gold1 
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the  discussion  of  the  various  types  of  generator  and 
of  the  methods  of  purifying  the  gas.  He  said  that 
while  some  generators  yielded  fully  5 cubic  feet  of 
acetylene  per  pound'of  carbide  decomposed,  others 
yielded  as  little  as  1%  cubic  feet  from  carbide  of  the 
same  quality  ; and  that  the  yield  from  most  of  the 
generators  now  on  the  market  varied  within  those 
limits.  An  important  feature  in  connexion  with  the 
generation  of  acetylene  is  the  gas  pressure  which 
accumulates  in  the  generator  during  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  carbide.  In  some  generators  the  gas 
pressure  does  not  exceed  from  2 in.  to  4 in.  of  water, 
while  in  others  it  rose  to  8 in.  or  10  in.  or  even 
higher.  As  a general  rule,  the  greater  the  pres- 
sure in  the  generator  the  less  is  the  yield 
of  acetylene  per  pound  of  carbide.  An  indica- 
tion of  the  action  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  generator  is  to  be  found  in  the  slaked  lime 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  carbide.  If 
the  lime  is  of  a uniform  white  colour  and  free  from 
hard  lumps,  the  decomposition  has,  in  all  proba- 
bility, proceeded  in  a satisfactorv  manner  ; while,  if 
it  is  yellow,  the  heat  developed  within  the  mass  of 
decomposing  material  has  been  too  great,  and  some 
of  the  acetylene  itself  has  been  decomposed  or  poly- 
merised. In  some  generators  Professor  Lewes  had 
known  the  temperature  of  a portion  of  the  decom- 
posing carbide  to  rise  above  the  melting  point  of 
zinc,  and  in  such  cases  the  waste  lime  was  dark 
brown,  or  almost  black,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
tarry  substances,  resulting  from  the  polymerisation 
of  some  of  the  acetylene.  With  regard  to  the  puri- 
fication of  the  gas,  Professor  Lewes  said  that  the 
white  “ haze  ” which  was  sometimes  observed  in  a 
badly  ventilated  room  in  which  acetylene  was  burn- 
ing, was  due  to  water  condensed  in  the  presence  of 
phosphoric  acid  ; and  that  if  the  gas  was  purified 
from  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  no  “ haze  ’’  would  be 
formed  when  the  acetylene  was  burned.  Professor 
Lewes  remarked  that  there  were  several  processes 
by  which  the  gas  could  be  purified,  and  showed  a 
purifier  in  which  cuprous  chloride  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  was  used.  This,  he  said,  would 
remove  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen,  and  ammonia  ; and  another  arrangement 
could  readily  be  added  which  would  dry  the  gas 
before  it  passed  to  the  burner. 
a International  Building  Trades’  Exhibition. 
—We  are  informed  that  the  whole  of  the  ground 
floor  space  for  this  exhibition  has  already  been  let, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  gallery  accommodation. 
The  exhibition  will  remain  open  for  ten  days  instead 
of  a week  as  previously,  and  a full  week  will  be 
given  for  erecting  exhibits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  readiness  will  be  rendered  complete  by  having 
the  catalogue  ready  on  the  opening  day.  The  exhi- 
bition is  to  open  on  April  26  and  close  on  May  6. 
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Kinch  defendants  asking  for  compensation  for  the  wires 
asters,  passing  over  the  property,  but  the  defendants 
replied  denying  liability.  Hence  the  present 
action. 

Mr.  J.  C.  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Christoffer  gave  evidence 
as  to  the  damage  to  the  walls  of  the  house  and  the 
annoyance  to  the  occupiers  by  the  noise  of  the 
wires. 

Mrs.  Barrett,  who  had  lived  in  the  house  eleven 
years,  said  the  crack  in  the  walls  appeared  after  the 
poles  were  put  there.  She  had  then  complained  to 
tlie  landlord  as  to  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  wires 
The  wall  had  given  way  and  a ceiling  had  come 
down  ; also  some  of  the  doors  were  not  close. 

Mr-  Walker  Thomas  Farthing,  architect  and  sur- 
vey®1'- said  that  the  damage  done  to  the  walls  of 
the  house,  which  he  estimated  at  43/.,  was  caused 
by  the  oscillation  of  the  poles. 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  Surveyor  and  Engineer  to  the 
Vestry  of  St.  George’s,  Southwark,  gave  similar 
evidence. 

Mr.  Roskill,  for  the  defendants,  said  that  he 
would  call  evidence  to  show  that  the  cracks  were  in 
the  wall  fourteen  years  ago,  and  were  much  the  same 
now  as  they  were  then. 

^r;  H‘  , Isaac3’„  Surveyor  to  the  Holborn 
District  Board  of  Works,  gave  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  poles  had  nothing  to  do  with  ■ the 
crack  in  the  wall,  and  that  the  difficulty  as  to‘the 
doors  not  closing  was  due  to  subsidence. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Deane,  an  architect,  said  that  his 
opinion  was  that  the  cracks  were  caused  by  settle- 
ment or  subsidence. 

In  the  result  the  Jury  awarded  the  owners  of  the 
property  45/.  and  the  occupier  5/.  damages 
Judgment  accordingly. 


LEGAL. 

INJURY  TO  BUILDINGS  THROUGH  OSCIL- 
LATION OF  TELEGRAPH  POLES. 

The  case  of  Christoffer  and  others  v.  the  National 
Telephone  Company,  Limited,  came  before  Mr 
Justice  Lawrance  and  a special  jury  on  the  2nd  inst" 

Mr  Wm  Movses  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and 
Mr.  Roskill  for  the  defendant  company. 

Mr.  Moyses,  in  opening  the  case,  said’that  Messrs. 
J.  C.  and  G.  J Christoffer  were  the  trustees  under 
the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Christoffer,  the  owner  of  the 
property  in  respect  of  which  the  action  was  brought 
Mr.  Wm.  Barrett  being  the  occupier  of  the  property.’ 
the  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  to  recover 
damages  for  trespass  committed  by  the  defendant 
company  extending  over  no  less  a period  than 
fourteen  years,  and  which  had  existed  unknown  to 
the  plaintiffs,  as  they  were  under  the  impression 
that  the  Company,  being  termed  “ National  ” had 
something  to  do  with  the  State,  and  had  a right  to 
do  what  they  had  done.  It  was  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year  that  the  plaintiffs  became 
aware  of  their  rights,  and  the  writ  in  the  action  was 
issued  on  April  13.  The  facts  were  that  no  less 
than  546  wires  in  strands  or  cables  passed  over  the 
plaintiff’s  house  in  Assam-street,  Whitechapel.  At 
he  back  of  the  house  there  were  two  huge  poles 
which  were  put  into  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  over 
6 ft.,  one  pole  being  put  there  fourteen  years  ago 
and  one  seven  years  ago.  One  pole  was  only  about 
12  in.  from  the  back  wall  of  the  house  in  question 
and  the  other  about  40  in.  These  poles  were  sub- 
ject to  oscillation  during  the  wintry  weather,  and 
had  a pernicious  effect  on  the  adjoining  property 
1 hree  years  after  the  first  pole  was  put  there,  there 
appeared  a rent  in  the  wall.  That  rent  had  been 
stopped  up  two  or  three  times,  but  it  had  reappeared 
again,  and  other  mischief  had  been  done.  One  of 


ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE  IN 
CLERKENWELL. 

The  case  of  Anobus  v.  Dalton  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  North  in  the  Chancery  Division  on  the  ->nd 
inst.,  on  a motion  by  the  plaintiff  for  an  injunction 
fv.!  tC3tfam  the  a.Ile§ed  interference  with  ancient 
lights  at  premises  in  John-street,  Clerkenwell. 

„ Jhe  Pkuntih  by  notice  of  motion  also  asked  for 
a mandatory  injunction  to  compel  the  defendant  to 
puH  down  what  had  been  erected.  Mr  Henry 
Ferrell,  Q.C.,  for  the  plaintiff,  however,  stated  that 
it  was  arranged  the  case  should  go  to  an  independent 
surveyor,  and  that  his  client  wSuld  waive  hff  cfalm 
damagTsandat°ry  lnjunction  and  substitute  one  for 

“was  ultimately  arranged  that  the  whole  question, 
together  with  all  the  costs,  should  be  referred  to  a 
anHVfy°H  f°  5®  fagrecd  upon  between  the  parties 

shoVl“d„d„trnatl“Tv4|rr“ing'  "'3  lOTdshiP 

Mr.  Micklem,  for  the  defendant,  said  that  the 
,ear"ed  w“d 

Order  accordingly. 

LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 

The  case  of  Barclay ...  the  Wakefield  CorDora- 
tion  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Romer  in  the  ChaKerv 
Division  on  the  and  inst.,  on  a motion  hi 

wft'h  ' t'ttt0hc<iMraindthe^  defendants  from  interfere! 
with  the  light  and  air  coming  to  his  premises 
There  was  the  usual  conllict  of  evidence,  aid  “ t£ 

ESIUT  **“"  stand 

Order  accordingly. 

ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE  IN  RED  LION 
STREET,  HOLBORN. 

The  case  of  Savage  v.  The  Wenlock  Erewerv 
Company  came  betore  Mr.  Justice  Romer  T„  the 
Chancery  Division  on  the  Joth  ult  it  beiuL'  an 
action  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  the  lessee  ff  a 
draper  s shop  Red  Lion-Street,  Holborn  fo“  „ 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  ob.ta.rt 
mg  his  ancient  lights.  He  also  asked  for  a manda 
tory  order  and  for  damages.  manda- 

Mr,  Neville,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  appeared  as 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff ; and  Mr.  Levett,  O C and 
Mr.  Lawrence  for  the  defendants  V “ 

Mr  Hamilton  said  that  the  plaintiff  had  had  his 
shop  for  over  fifteen  years,  and  he  claimed  L,  k 
entitled  to  ancient  lights  in  respect  of  four  windows 
and  one  basement  window.  windows 

repIy  to  his  lordship,  did  not  dis 
PUMr  H thehghts  in  question  were  Sncient 
Mr.  Hamilton,  continuing,  said  that  on  the  c 
the  defendant's  building  now  complained  of  there 
formerly  stood  a public-house,  which  was  pulhS 
down  some  three  or  four  months  asn  P 11  d 
very  little  dispute  as  to  the  facts.  The  width  eff  The 
street,  according  to  the  plaintiff’s  evidence  betwew 

saying™  The  tl? 

old  bidding  a9  ft.  J ,£&£  ^hda“;S 

eVer’bmad^  U **  ^ 

ntf  ° dVs  s° 

little  difference  between  the  parties  a3  to 
measurements.  p ucs  33  to 
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In  the  result,  his  Lordship  directed  that  the  case 
should  stand  over  so  that  some  independent  expert, 
to  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  Surveyors'  In- 
stitution, should  inspect  the  buildings  and  report  to 
him  whether  there  was  any  substantial  interference 
with  the  light,  and  if  so,  the  amount  of  damages. 
There  would  be  no  order  as  to  costs  until  he  had 
heard  the  report  of  the  surveyor.  His  Lordship 
also  said  that  the  parties  must  agree  to  accept  the 
surveyor's  report  as  final. 


ARBITRATION  CASE  UNDER  THE 
WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Perks,  the  Government  Arbitrator 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  sat,  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  at  the  Law  Institution's  Rooms,  Leeds,  to 
assess  the  compensation  due  under  the  Act  in  the 
case  of  one  Sarah  Ann  Wood,  the  widow  of  John 
Wood,  a painter,  lately  residing  at  7,  Mario-place, 
Beeston-hill,  Leeds.  The  respondents  were  Messrs. 
William  Walsh  & Sons,  painters,  of  Leeds.  Mr. 
Hart,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  respondents,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Willey  appeared  for  the  claimant. 

Mr.  Willey  said  that  claimant,  who  was  an  old 
employee  of  Messrs.  Walsh  & Son,  was  on  Septem- 
ber 21  employed  on  a building  in  Guildford-street, 
occupied  by  Potts  & Sons.  He  was  filling  in  cracks 
in  woodwork  and  plaster  with  a mixture  of  putty. 
&c.,  to  make  a smooth  surface,  and  was  also  paint- 
ing. He  was  actually  painting  on  a ladder,  and  a 
rotten  rung  breaking,  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  sus- 
tained a fracture  of  the  skull,  from  which  he  died 
almost  immediately.  Mr.  Willey  contended  that 
scaffolding  was  being  used  on  the  job,  and  that  his 
case  came  within  the  clause  of  Section  7 of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Hart  said  his  points  would  be  that  no  scaf- 
folding was  being  used,  that  the  building  was  not 
being  repaired  (i.e.,  that  painting  is  not  repairing), 
and  that  consequently  claimant  did  not  come  under 
Section  7 of  the  Act. 

A long  argument  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Willey  urged  that  painting  was  repairing. 
Quoting  Nuttall's  Dictionary,  he  said,  “repair"  was 
defined  as  “ to  restore  to  a sound  or  good  state  after 
decay  ; to  rebuild  a part  decayed  ; to  make  amends 
or  indemnify  for  a restoration  to  a sound  state  ; 
reparation.”  He  added  that  it  could  not  be  believed 
that  the  Act  contemplated  excluding  such  a case. 

Mr.  Perks  : We  know  enough  of  this  Act,  I think, 
to  know  it  is  a very  curious  one. 

Mr.  Willey  said  he  should  prove  that  there  was 
scaffolding  being  used,  but  he  should  suggest  that  a 
ladder  was  scaffolding. 

Mr.  Perks  said  he  would  give  a ruling  as  to  scaf- 
folding. A scaffold  implied  a stage  or  platform  of 
some  sort.  A ladder,  he  held,  was  not  scaffolding. 

Mr.  Willey  then  called  two  of  the  workmen  who 
were  working  at  Messrs.  Potts'  premises  with  de- 
ceased. One  witness  named  Stead  said  he  was 
painting,  and  had  planks  tied  to  his  ladder,  and  run 
on  to  a window  sill.  This,  said  witness,  was  a 
scaffold.  He  had  had  more  than  thirty  years’  expe- 
rience as  a painter,  and  such  a platform  was  always 
called  a scaffold,  and  was,  in  fact,  a scaffold. 

Addressing  the  Arbitrator  for  the  respondents,  Mr. 
Hart,  who  called  no  witnesses,  said  the  defence  was 
that  there  were  no  repairs  being  executed  ; that  a 
ladder  was  not  a scaffold  ; and  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  scaffolding  within  the  meaning  of  the 
section.  Alternatively,  he  said,  that  assuming  that 
there  was  scaffolding,  the  deceased  was  not  work- 
ing 011  the  scaffolding,  and  was  not  entitled  to  come 
under  the  Act. 

The  Arbitrator,  in  giving  judgment,  said  with 
regard  to  the  facts,  he  only  had  to  decide  whether 
there  was  a board  through  the  ladder  and  on  the 
window-sill.  He  found  that  there  was.  Was  the 
puttying  and  plastering  repairs  within  the  meaning 
of  the  section  ? He  thought  not.  With  regard  to 
the  scaffolding,  he  thought  also  that  something  more 
substantial  was  contemplated  by  the  Act.  He  found 
for  the  respondent  with  costs. 

Mr.  Willey  asked  the  Arbitrator  to  state  a case 
for  the  County-court  Judge.  Mr.  Perks  promised 
to  do  so. 


THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

At  the  Southwark  County-court,  on  the  5th  inst., 
Ernest  Ewington,  a bricklayer's  labourer,  claimed 
compensation  from  Mr.  Goodall,  builder,  of  Stoke 
Newington,  in  respect  of  injuries  plaintiff  had  sus- 
tained whilst  at  work  at  a building  in  Magdalen- 
street,  Bermondsey.  Mr.  O'Connor  was  counsel  for 
the  applicant,  and  Mr.  Mallinson  represented  the 
respondent. 

Mr.  O'Connor  said  that  on  October  2S  the  applicant 
was  at  work  at  the  building  for  a sub-contractor  to 
respondent,  named  Ward.  Whilst  holding  two  hods 
to  be  filled,  a large  piece  of  wood  fell  on  his  head, 
causing  a severe  scalp  wound,  shock  to  the  system, 
and  defective  sight.  Applicant  had  not  yet  recovered 
sufficiently  to  go  to  work.  The  defence  would  be 
that  the  building  was  not  30  ft.  in  height  when  the 
accident  happened. 

His  Honour  : The  very  first  case  I tried  under 
this  Act  depended  on  that  point.  The  applicant’s 
advisers  argued  that  although  the  building  was  not 
30  ft.  where  the  accident  occurred,  yet  it  was 
intended  to  be  raised  to  60  ft.  After  a long  argu- 
ment I was  compelled  to  find  that  the  building 
must  have  reached  30  ft.  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
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rence  to  enable  an  injured  workman  to  recover 
under  the  Act,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  upheld  that. 

Mr.  O'Connor  : You  will  find  a new  point  in  this 
case,  which  is  as  to  where  the  building  is  measured 
from,  whether  from  the  base  of  the  foundations  or 
the  basement  level. 

The  defendant’s  evidence  and  the  plans  put  in 
showed  that  the  building  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
was  26  ft.  from  the  basement  level,  and  35  ft.  6 in. 
from  the  base  of  the  foundations, 

Mr.  O'Connor  : I submit  that  this  building  was 
more  than  30  ft.  high  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

His  Honour  : The  foundations  can’t  be  included, 
because  they  are  excluded  by  the  words  of  the  Act. 
According  to  you,  Mr.  O'Connor,  if  a building  was 
only  5 ft.  high  and  the  foundations  25  ft,  your  client 
would  be  entitled  to  compensation. 

Mr.  O'Connor  : The  foundations  have  to  be  built, 
and  they  are  part  of  the  height  of  the  building. 

His  Honour  : I hold  that  the  Act  does  not  mean 
the  foundations  to  be  taken  into  account  in  reckon- 
ing the  height  of  a building.  It  is  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  basement  level.  I therefore  find  for  the 
respondent  on  the  ground  that  the  building  was  not 
30  ft.  high.  I wish  to  add  that  it  is  ama/.ing  to  my 
mind  that  people  should  have  put  into  this  Act 
anything  so  mischievous  as  this  appeal  clause. 
Here  is  a case  in  which  a man  has  been  injured. 
He  has  been  out  of  work  in  consequence  five  weeks, 
and,  under  the  Act,  if  he  were  entitled  to  anything 
at  all,  I should  have  to  first  of  all  take  off  two 
weeks  of  the  five  for  which  I could  give  him  nothing, 
and  then  for  the  other  three  weeks  all  I could  award 
him  would  be  45s.  for  the  three  weeks,  which  is 
half  his  ordinary  wages.  I certainly  could  give 
a few  shillings  more  for  the  time  he  will  be  in- 
capacitated, but  I cannot  give  anything  for  pain  or 
suffering,  or  doctors’  bills.  And  yet  this  Act  allows 
me  to  send  this  case,  involving  a few  shillings,  to 
an  arbitrator,  whose  fee  alone  would  be  4/.  4s.,  and 
he  could  refer  it  back  to  me  on  this  point  of  law, 
and  then,  when  I had  settled  that,  by  the  extra- 
ordinary way  in  which  the  Bill  was  allowed  to  be 
amended  in  Parliament,  either  party  can  go  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  1 have  some  feeling  in  this 
matter,  because  I do  my  utmost  to  keep  the  expenses 
of  the  Court  down,  whilst  this  Act  allows  such 
oppression,  not  only  of  the  poor  but  the  rich  too,  by 
allowing  persons  the  luxury  of  going  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  where  such  a small  amount  is  involved. 

Mr.  Mallinson  : I was  in  the  first  case  that  was 
heard  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  in  that  half  a 
dozen  statutes  had  to  be  gone  through  in  order  to 
find  out  if  the  applicant  was  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion. 

Judgment  was  entered  for  the  respondent,  but  no 
costs  were  asked  for,  and  Mr.  Mallinson  intimated 
that  his  client  was  willing  to  give  the  man  work. 


ACTION  ON  A BUILDING  CONTRACT  AT 
MANCHESTER. 

At  the  Manchester  Winter  Assizes,  on  the  21st  ult., 
in  the  Crown  Court,  the  case  of  Mellor  v.  Grain 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  and  a common 
jury.  Mr.  Woodroofe  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Pilkington 
Turner  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Bradbury 
and  Mr.  M'Keever  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Fletcher  said  the  plaintiff  was  Mr.  Alfred 
Mellor,  builder  and  contractor,  Openshaw,  and  the 
defendant  was  Mr.  Edward  Grain,  locomotive 
engine  driver,  Openshaw.  The  claim  was  for 
1 16/.  Ss.  4d.,  the  balance  due  under  a contract  for 
the  building  of  four  houses  in  Sandiwell-street, 
Openshaw.  With  regard  to  the  main  part  of  the 
claim  the  defendant  said  that  the  plaintiff  had  not 
done  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  specifications 
and  the  by-laws  of  the  Manchester  Corporation, 
and  he  counter-claimed  for  the  expense  he  said  he 
would  be  put  to  in  making  the  work  good.  The  defen- 
dant had , after  a lapse  of  two  years,  enumerated  a large 
number  of  cases  in  which  lie  said  the  specifications 
had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  three  in  which  the 
Corporation  by-laws  had  not  been  complied  with, 
but  even  assuming  that  these  allegations  were  well 
founded,  the  plaintiff  contended  that  the  defects  were 
of  such  a trivial  character  that  an  expenditure  of 
15/.  would  set  everything  right. 

Mr.  Alfred  Mellor,  builder,  Fairfield,  the  plaintiff, 
in  the  course  of  his  evidence  said  that  the  specifica- 
tions and  by-laws  were  carried  out.  except  where  he 
deviated  from  the  plans  at  the  defendant's  request. 
Everything  necessary  could  be  done  for  7/.  10s.  In 
cross-examination  the  plaintiff  said  the  party-walls 
were  not  carried  up  to  the  slates,  as  they  should 
have  been.  The  houses  in  question  were  built  up 
to  some  other  houses  which  belonged  to  the 
defendant.  The  gable  wall  of  the  old  houses  was  a 
4^  in.  wall,  and  although  on  the  plan  for  the  new 
houses  a 9 in.  wall  was  shown,  he  did  not  build  a 
new  wall  up  to  the  old  4^  in.  wall.  He  saw  the 
plans  before  they  were  sent’in. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Mellor,  architect  and  surveyor,  Man- 
chester, a former  clerk  to  the  Openshaw  Local 
Board  and  Chairman  of  its  Building  Committee, 
said  he  drew  up  the  specifications  and  the  plans. 
They  were  approved  of  by  the  defendant  and  passed 
by  the  Corporation.  In  cross-examination,  the 
witness  said  the  contractor's  price  would  include 
the  making  of  the  4^  in.  wall  into  a 9 in.  wall. 
The  work  could  have  been  done  at  first  for  10/.  or 
12/.,  but  it  would  now  have  to  remain  a defect.  The 
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Manchester  by-laws  required  a party-walf  to  be 
carried  up  to  the  roof. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Aldred,  architect  and  surveyor,  for- 
merly in  the  service  of  the  Manchester  Corporation 
as  an  inspector  of  property,  said  the  work  which 
was  the  subject  of  this  dispute  was  generally  satis- 
factory. In  several  cases  where  fireplaces  already 
existed  the  Corporation  had  allowed  old  walls  to 
remain  at  a,yz  in.  Apart  from  this  question  of  the 
walls,  15/.  or  16/.  would  cover  the  defect. — Cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  M'Keever,  the  witness  said  that 
in  some  cases  a 4j£  in.  existing  wall  had  been  passed 
by  the  Committee,  but  since  the  new  by-laws  came 
into  operation  a 4j£  in.  partition  wall  between  new 
houses  had  never  been  allowed. 

Other  witnesses  having  been  examined, 

Mr.  M'Keever,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  called 
a number  of  witnesses  to  show  the  cost  to  which 
his  client  would  be  put  in  making  the  property 
what  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Hibbert,  builder,  Moss  Side,  estimated  the 
amount  at  129/. 

Mr.  M’Farlane,  another  builder,  considered  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  houses  all  right. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Thompson,  architect  and  survey 
Dickinson-street,  Manchester,  said  the  cost  of 'L.c.V 
necessary  alterations  would  be  122/.,  and  the  pro- 
perty, the  contract  price  for  which  was  792/., 
exclusive  of  some  extras,  would  not  bring  more  than 
700/. 

The  Judge,  in  summing  up,  said  the  suggestion 
made  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  was  to  the  effect  that 
he  undertook  if  he  could  to  run  this  matter  through 
without  the  Corporation  opposing — that  if  the  Cor- 
poration insisted  the  contractor  would  put  up  the 
required  wall.  This  was  a very  discreditable  story, 
if  it  was  true,  to  both  the  Messrs.  Mellor,  and  it  was 
also  discreditable  that  the  Corporation  officers  never 
detected  it.  It  was  put  forward  by  the  Mellors,  in 
fact,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Corporation’s  in- 
spectors to  see  that  they  put  up  a 9 in.  wall,  and 
that  if  the  inspectors  did  not  come  down  upon  them 
they  were  entitled  to  avoid  doing  so.  One  of  the 
defendant's  witnesses  said  there  were  times  when  a 
deviation  was  allowed,  but  here  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  been  done.  The  plan  was  sent  in  with  a 9 in. 
wall,  and  this  seemed  to  show  great  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  Corporation  and  great  blame  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff.  He  thought  the  jury  ought  to 
allow  damages  In  respect  to  this  gable  wall,  and 
that  something  must  come  off  for  not  building  the 
three  party  walls  up  to  the  roof. 

The  jury,  after  a short  consultation,  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  66/.  8s.  46. — practically, 
as  the  Judge  remarked,  knocking  off  50/.  in  respect 
of  the  counter-claim. — Manchester  Guardian. 


THE  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

Thomas  Mellor,  a bricklayer,  applied  to  his 
Honour  Judge  Shand  at  Liverpool  County  Court 
on  the  25th  ult.  for  an  arbitration  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act.  Mr.  Segar,  instructed  by 
Mr.  Lynskey,  appeared  for  the  applicant,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Kenion  for  Messrs.  James  Tomkinson  & Co., 
contractors,  Roscommon-street,  the  defendants. 

The  facts,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Segar,  were  that  the 
plaintiff  , who  is  thirty-five  years  of  age,  was  em- 
ployed by  defendants  in  the  erection  of  a new  ware- 
house, Vauxhall-road,  at  a wage  of  £1  19s.  8j£d. 
per  week.  On  August  16  last  he  was  engaged 
trimming  a blue  brick  when  a piece  of  the  brick 
struck  him  in  the  left  eye,  injuring  it  so  badly  that 
it  had  to  be  removed.  The  sight  of  the  other  eye 
was  affected,  and  he  had  not  since  been  able  to 
resume  his  employment.  The  claim  was  based  on 
the  7th  section  of  the  Act,  which  is  as  follows 
“ This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  employment  by  the 
undertakers  as  hereinafter  defined,  or  in  or  about  a 
railway,  factory,  mine,  quarry,  or  engineering  work  ; 
and  to  employment  by  the  undertakers  as  hereinafter 
defined,  in  or  about  any  building  which  exceeds 
30  ft.  in  height,  and  is  either  being  constructed  or 
rebuilt  by  means  of  a scaffolding,  or  being  demo- 
lished, or  on  which  machinery  driven  by  steam 
power  or  other  mechanical  power  is  being  used  t\jr 
the  purpose  of  construction,  repair,  or  demolition 
thereof.”  He  admitted  that  in  this  case,  the  wall 
not  having  reached  the  height  of  30  ft.,  he  could  not 
claim  under  that  part  of  the  clause  ; but  as  there 
was  a large  derrick  in  use  on  the  works  at  the  time, 
he  submitted  that  the  case  came  within  “engineering 
work,"  which  was  defined  in  a sub-section  of 
Section  7 as  follows: — “Engineering  work  means 
any  work  of  construction  or  alteration  or  repair  of 
railroad,  harbour,  dock,  canal,  or  sewer,  and  includes 
any  other  work  for  the  construction,  alteration,  or 
repair,  of  which  machinery  driven  by  steam,  water, 
or  other  mechanical  power  is  used." 

Mr.  Kenion  submitted  that  work  of  the  nature 
involved  in  this  case  was  clearly  out  of  the  purview 
of  the  Act ; that  it  was  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
building,  the  walls  of  which  had  not  reached  the 
height  of  30  ft. ; that  a derrick  could  not  be  classed 
as  machinery  in  the  ordinary  sense,  or  in  the  sense 
intended  by  the  Act,  and  that  therefore  plaintiff 
could  not  recover. 

According  to  the  medical  evidence  the  plaintiff 
was  now  able  to  work  again,  though  he  could  not 
be  as  good  a workman  as  before. 

His  Honour  was  of  opinion  that  as  far  as  the 
question  of  law  was  concerned  the  work  this  man 
was  engaged  in  came  under  the  head  of  engineering 
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work,  as  defined  by  the  7th  section  and  sub-section. 

because  it  was  a work  of  construction  in  which 
mechanical  power  was  employed.  Therefore  he 
held  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  compensation, 
and  he  awarded  him  50  per  cent,  of  his  earnings,  or 
19s.  iod.  a week  from  August  30  to  November  26, 
and  7s.  6d.  a week  during  partial  disablement.— 
Liverpool  Mercury. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  December  9. 

Royal  Institute  0/  British  Architects.  — Annual 
Dinner,  to  be  held  at  7.30  p.m.,  in  connexion  with  the 
Birmingham  Architectural  Association,  at  the  Grand 
Hote!,  Birmingham.  The  President,  Professor  Aitchison, 
K.A.  will  hold  a reception  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of 
wK  ECn -Cn  5 a-nd  ? P ?-.  and  a ^ort  business  meeting 
will  be  held  immediately  afterwards,  and  before  the  dinner 
((  ■Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  on 
The  Position  of  Architecture  among  the  Fine  Arts  ” 
7-3°  P-m. 

& Junior  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace 
E.  A.  Heath  on  ••  British 
t-able  Iramways,  and  their  Construction."  8 p 

Saturday,  December  io. 

Xtish  Institute  0/ Certified  Carpenters.— V isit  to  the 
lerhouse,  3.30  D.m.  Annn.nl  n,  f'- 
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square  top.  The  parts  are  mounted  upon  one  another  by 
flange  and  socket  or  joints,  so  that  they  can  be  turned  or 
angularly  displaced,  and  as  the  outlet  from  the  gully  is 
lormed  on  the  bottom  part,  and  the  connexions  for  the  inlet 
drain  pipe  or  pipes  are  in  the  piece  or  pieces  mounted  upon 
it,  the  connexions  can,  by  rotating  or  displacing  the  pieces, 
be  brought  into  any  desired  position  without  disturbing  the 
position  of  the  outlet  The  invention  is  equally  applicable 
to  receptacles  into  which  drain-pipes  enter. 

29.25°-— Connecting  or  Coupling  Water  Pipes, 
fcc.  : II.  Saunderson  &=  J.  Baiker.— The  inventors 
employ  two  co  lars,  with  projections,  and  with  taper  holes 
tnsough  the  collars  and  projections,  to  take  the  pipe's  ends, 
the  collars  being  also  provided  with  holes  to  take  threaded 
bolts,  a ferrule,  with  both  its  ends  tapered,  is  placed  within 
the  two  ends  of  the  pipe.  In  making  the  connexion,  the  two 
collars  are  placed  on  the  two  ends  of  the  pipe,  whose  ends 
are  enlarged  to  fit  the  taper  holes  in  the  projections  on  the 
collars,  and  the  ferrule  is  placed  with  its  ends  in  the  two 
enlarged  ends  of  the  pipe,  and  the  collars  are  then  tight- 
ened up  by  means  of  the  threaded  bolts.  For  angle  joints  a 

collar  having  two  ferrules  in  one  T-shaped  casting  or  piece 
may  be  used,  one  ferrule  projecting  out  of  one  side  of  the 
collar  having  one  taper  end,  and  the  other  ferrule  being  an 
elongated  one  connected  to  a neck  projecting  from  the 
collar  s other  side. 

29,254.—  Measuring  Vertical  and  Horizontal 
Angles  for  Nautical,  Surveying,  and  other  Pur 


x - ?uUab,y  graduated  at  a point  over  the  centre  from  which 

MONDAY,  December  12.  is  struck  the  arc  of  the  base  is  pivotted  one  end  of  a flat 

Surveyors’  Institution.— Mr.  W.  Weaver  on  “The  I ^ wb°5e,  Iow;-er  f nd  can  travel  a|°ng  a platform  a little 

London  Building  Act  and  the  Official  Supervision  of  ' f£"Ve  he  base  sjdge-  the  dat  a[c  >s  graduated,  and  slotted 

Buildmes.  fi  n.m  p 15100  °‘  fron  near  one  end  to  nearthe  other  end  for  a runner  carry- 
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Buildings."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures).— Professor  Vivia 
Lewes  on  “Acetylene."  IV.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  13. 

•1  Thfv“^'  of  Civil  Engineers.— Paper  to  be  discussed 
Fox  8 p"^  31100  °f  ^UnnC  S a0d  Build'nSS,”  by  Mr.  I 
SAtf^Snieiy  of  Architects  and  Surveyors.— M 
Be  esford  Pite  on  Michelangelo’s  Architecture."  8p- 

Wednesday,  December  14. 

Ed'S Albm  Ed,it  « " Commercial 
A nhitcctural  Association.— Mr.  E.  Forbes 
W^k  f„CSi|o0wf S.-deo.ahip  : a Ske.ch  of 

Architectural  Soci'ly.-Mv.  G.  Balfou 
Electric  Lighting.”  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— Professor  H.  S.  Hele- 
MotTon"’  8 meT  Expenmems  on  the  Character  of  Fluid 
..N?r.thern  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  G.  ^ jv 
=”  Eff““  °f 

Thursday,  December  15. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Institution  0/ Electrical  Engineers.— 3 p.m. 

Friday,  December  16. 

q J\xrCrtCCct  ; Discussion  Section.— Mr. 

Education  ” °n  Bui  dlngs  for  Secondary  and  Technical 
I °f  Civil  Engineers  ( Students'  Meeting-'.— 

™p lThe  K“lish  T°”  '«««** 

I,  , Glasgow  aiui  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College  ■ 
n Architectural  Craftsman's  Society.— ( 1)  Mr.  W h' 

| goring  ^ Slapping.”  (2)  Mr.  John 

I  Bowman  on  Difficulties  with  Foundations.  " R ~ ~ 

Saturday,  December  17. 

H Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association .-(1)  General  Meeting 
r at,6  P-m-i  when  a Paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Grice 
I (?)  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  at  8 p.m  whei 
H the  following  resolution  will  be  submitted  on  behalf  of  tk 
[ Council  * That  the  number  of  members  in  the  Associa- 
M tion  shall  be  increased  by  the  addition  thereto  of  seven 
U Hundred  (700)  members  beyond  the  present  registered 


RECENT  PATENTS  : 

abstracts  of  accepted  specifications. 

Open  to  opposition  until  January  16. 

II  [1897].  25,709.— Ventilators  for  Drains  and  Sewer 
' Pipes:  S t.  Shewe/t  & IE.  E.  Clark.- The  invention 
I consists  of  a metal  case  having  a movable  back  deeply 
U recessed  into  the  case.  The  upper  portion  of  the  recessed 

I pa*ff  contains  a horizontal  valve  ; the  case’s  lower  part  ' 

II  connected  to  the  drain  pipe  by  a pipe  : an  inrush  of  r 

D into  the  drains  lifts  the  valve  and  passes  into  the  case,  the.. 

I down  the  drain  pipe.  Foul  air  cannot  escape  on  account 
of  the  closing  of  the  valve. 

: 26,002.— Furnaces  for  the  Destruction  of  Town 
f Eepuse  : G.  Watson. — For  an  improvement  in  the  method 
of  introducing  the  charge,  without  affording  an  outlet  for 
| smoke  for  any  undue  length  of  time,  is  devised  a furnace 
; having  a deck  for  bringing  the  refuse  thereto  in  waggons 
f or  carts,  with  a deck-house  having  suitable  openings  and 

III  means  for  drawing  air  through  the  deck-house  to  prevent 
effluvia  from  escaping.  Between  each  pair  of  back-to-back 
furnaces  is  a large  feeding  hole,  common  to  both,  extending 
downwards  from  the  top  or  deck,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
refuse  falls  either  on  to  the  fires  or  into  such  a position  that 
it  may  be  easily  dragged  forward  on  to  the  fire.  The 
feeding  hole  also  forms  a storage  for  refuse  within  the 
furnace. 

I 26,530.— Apparatus  for  Heating  Buildings,  &c.  by 
Means  of  Hot  Fluids  or  Electricity  : J.  A.  Darguc 
E.  Griffiths,  C.  II.  IVright. — To  admit  of  the  faces  of 
the  radiator,  set  of  coils,  coil  cases,  or  batteries,  being  con- 
tinually kept  clean,  and  to  provide  ventilation  when  the 
heating  surfaces  are  inside  a case,  a receiving  plate  for  the 
jdirt  is  formed  near  the  bottom  of  the  radiator.  It  can 
either  slide  in  or  out,  or  work  upon  an  axis,  and  can  be 
nade  to  tip  the  dirt  into  a settling  place  or  be  fitted  with  a 
(craping  device. 

( 26,886.— Inspection  and  Similar  Chambers  for 

|Jrains  : The  Albion  Clay  Company  and  A.  W.  Bird. 

Fhe  chamber  comprise  a bottom  having  a sewage  outlet 
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mg  a pointer  or  pointers  for  indicating  the  angle  on  the  flat 
arc  ; to  the  runner  is  attached  an  end  of  a telescope  turn- 
ing vertically  on  pivots  supported  above  the  base-arc’s 
centre:  an  arm  extending  to  the  edge  is  pivotted  to  the 
base  s centre  and  moves  between  it  and  the  platform  on 
which  travels  the  vertical  arc’s  lower  end,  the  arm’s  outer 
end  is  fitted  with  a vernier  and  a magnifying  glass,  verti- 
cally over  the  centre  and  attached  to  the  arm  is  the  index- 
glass  with  its  reflecting  surface  towards  the  base’s  edge ; at 
one  end  of  the  base’s  diameter  is  a telescope  whose  axis 
points  to  the  base’s  centre,  and  cutting  the  axis  is  the 
horizon  glass  attached  to  the  base,  the  reflecting  half  of 
the  glass  being  towards  the  index  glass’s  reflecting  face  • 

latteHsatz  E 3SS  ‘S  paraIlel  t0  the  index  arm  when  the 
29,348-— Packer  for  White  Lead,  Colours,  Clays 
and  other  Drv  Materials:  E.  A.  Young.— The 
novelty  lies  in  contriving  that  the  shaft,  with  rammer 
attached,  shall  be  lifted  at  each  stroke  the  entire  length 
of  the  throw  of  the  cam,  and  shall  always  begin  its  rise 
from  the  position  it  has  taken  upon  the  material  beneath. 

29.352.— ventilating  Houses,  Shops,  &c.  : II  Green 
—Holes  ill  a perforated  grid  which  is  fixed  in  the  ceiling 
communicate  with  the  underdrawing  or  space  above 
above  the  grid  is  a closed  passage  or  conduit  (which  may 
be  composed  of  two  of  the  floor  beams)  communicating 
with  an  outside  tube,  or  proceeding  upwards  directly  to  the 
the  roof P°mt  ^ r°0f’  °r  discbarSing  into  a hopper  on 

30,869.— Ventilation  of  Buildings  : S.M.  Eutnags. 

I he  invention  consists  of  a double  casement  with  an  inter- 
vening space,  the  windows  of  the  two  sections  may  be 
hinged,  or  may  slide  in  grooves  : when  the  lower  windows 
of  the  outer  casement  and  the  higher  windows  of  the  inner 
casement  are  opened  the  amount  of  entering  air  may  be 
regulated  and  its  velocity  diminished  by  making  the  open- 
-gs  in  the  outer  casements  not  so  large  as  the  openings 
...  the  inner  casement— thus  direct  draught  is  prevented 
and  in  fine  weather  all  the  windows  may  be  opened  • the 
contrivance  may  also  be  applied  to  doors,  gates  or  ’ven- 
tilating panels. 

30,928.— Parquet  Flooring  : E.  Qucitzsch.— The  claim 
is  for  a parquet  flooring  wherein  the  various  panels  are  cut 
at  certain  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood 
in  such  a manner  that  the  strains  arising  from  pressure' 
tension,  or  bending,  may  be  reduced  or  mutually  balanced’ 
so  as  to  ensure  durability  and  economy.  To  avoid  a short 
length  of  grain  at  the  two  opposite  corners  of  the  panels, 
which  might  be  carelessly  broken  off,  may  bejnserted  a 
h r o'o°,0d  block  ln  the  middle>  where  four  panels  abut. 

[1898.]  io2.— Fire-Proof  Doors  : J.  H.  McGrouther. 
— 10  prevent  the  door  from  buckling  or  warping  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  it  is  constructed  of  a built-up  framework 
having  sufficient  lateral  strength  to  give  the  necessary  sup- 
port,  with  panel  spaces  for  the  fitting  therein  of  loose  plates 
with  sufficient  clearance  to  let  them  expand  under  the 
influence  of  heat. 

119.— Varnish,  Specially  Applicable  for  Giving  a 
Frosted  Appearance  to  Glass,  Talc,  &c.  : Blundell 
■s  fierce,  d*  Co.,  and S.  Mill.— For  a varnish  that,  though 
and  transparent  when  applied,  shall  become  semi 
opaque  or  crystalline  on  drying,  and  when  applied  to  glass 
talc,  or  other  transparent  material,  and  for  covering  or  var- 
nishing paint  to  the  same  end.  The  inventors  use  a pale 
varnish,  say  three  parts,  in  which  are  dissolved  resinates 
and  stearates  of  lime,  iead,  and  manganese,  adding  thereto 
tung  oil,  say  one  part,  with  a small  quantity  of  essential  oil 
order  to  increase  the  solubility  of  the  stearates.  ’ 

1, 813.— Window  Frames  and  their  Sashes  :/.  Craig. 

— f hat  the  sashes  may  be  folded  to  the  inside,  each  of  the 
pulley  stiles  is  rebated  along  its  inside  to  form  a check  or 
stop  for  the  bottom  sash,  as  the  parting  beads  are  checked 
back  to  the  flush  of  the  face  of  the  stiles  at  the  outside  from 
the  centre  of  the  meeting  rail  downwards,  thus  the  top  sash 
when  lowered  to  the  bottom,  can  be  folded  inwards  To 
enable  the  bottom  sash  to  fold  likewise,  the  inside  beads 
are  cut  at  a point  a little  above  the  meeting-rail,  the  top 
parts  are  securely  fixed,  and  the  bottom  parts  may  be 
hinged  or  secured  with  pinching  screws.  Four  small 
grooved  wheels  are  secured  to  the  stiles,  one  on  each  part- 
ing bead  in  the  centre  of  the  rails,  and  one  at  each  point 
where  the  inside  beads  are  cut,  the  wheels  serving  as  guide 
pulleys  for  the  sash  cords. 

H, 370.— Wooden  Flooring  and  Paving:  Mark 
hawcctt  kg  Co.— In  the  opposite  corners  of  each  rectangular 
block  are  formed  grooves  cut  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  to  the 
block  s side  or  end,  and  in  putting  the  blocks  together  con- 
tinuous wooden  or  metal  tongues,  laths,  or  strips  are 
engaged  in  the  grooves.  The  grooves  may  be  cut  halfwav 
to  the  depth  of  the  blocks,  in  which  case  the  blocks  can 
inverted,  or  the  grooves  may  be  nearer  the  under-sides 
as  to  leave  more  wood  above  for  wear. 

17,408. — Wood  Blocks,  Staves,  or  Pieces  for  Usf 
in  Parquetry  and  Other  Flooring,  m-- — 


cuiier-sbafts  arranged  at  an  angle  to  one  another,  and 
mounted  the  one  behind  the  other,  and  bearing  bevelled  or 
similar  cutters  or  saws,  which  can  be  adjusted  in  position 
as  may  be  desired. 

18,990.— Self-locking  Flooring  Blocks,  Tiles,  &c.  : 
u j fV  , ar“- — The  inventor  makes  two  differently 
shaped  mocks,  one  with  a bulge  on  the  top  and  left-hand 
side  and  a hollow  on  the  bottom  and  right-hand  side,  the 
other  with  a bulge  on  the  top  and  right-hand  side  and  a 
hollow  or  splay  on  the  bottom  and  left-hand  side;  the 
blocks  may  also  be  grooved,  and  the  tilts  may  be  made, 
with  knobs  on  top  or  bottom  ; thus  the  blocks  can  be  keyed 
wiLh  practically  no  waste  of  material,  and  metal  or  wood 
dowels  are  dispensed  with. 

. I9.939-— Electrical  Meters  : C.  D.  Haskins.— The 
improvements  consist  of  (1)  the  combination  of  an  arma- 
ture in  shunt  to  the  mains  and  field  coils  in  series  with  the 
load,  with  a starting  coil  also  in  series  with  the  armature 
and  in  shunt  to  the  mains,  and  means  for  changing  the 
current  flow  in  the  starting  coil  without  affecting  that  in 
, the  armature  circuits  ; (2)  the  combination  of  a field  coil  in 
series  with  the  work,  an  armature  wherein  a sensibly  con- 
stant current  is  to  be  maintained,  connected  across  the 
mains,  a starting  coil  in  series  with  the  armature  and  with 
1 auxihat-y  tugh  resistance,  two  resistances,  one  in  series 
T ith  the  coil,  the  other  in  shunt  thereto;  and  (5)  calibra- 
ting a meter  by  changing  the  current  flow  in  the  starting, 
coil  to  compensate  for  local  errors  without  changing  the 
current  flow  in  the  armature  circuit. 

20,322.— Door  or  Window  Hinge  with  Lubricating 
Chamber:  C.  Haferkom. — The  oiling  occurs  whenever  the 
door  or  window  is  opened  or  closed  ; the  hinge  pin  is  de- 
pressed whenever  the  door  or  window  is  opened,  bv  means  of 
wedge-shaped  recesses  or  notches  acted  upon  by  a pin  in 
order  to  uncover  for  a short  interval  the  opening  of  the. 
lubricating  reservoir,  the  piston  of  the  last-named  is  dis- 
placed  when  the  door  is  moved — by  the  action  of  a slotted 
guide  in  such  a manner  that  the  lubricant  is  fed  against  the 
frictional  surfaces  of  the  hinge  ; when  the  door  is  turned, 
openmgs  in  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  coincide  with  thi 
oil  ducts  or  grooves  of  the  hinged  pin. 

New  Applications. 

November  21-6. 

24,491,  Keeble  & Innes,  Making  Cambridge  Portland) 
Cement  from  Chalk  and  Marl.  24,493,  J-  H.  Exley, 
24,501,  W.  Ellen,  24,597,  A-  W.  Sanderson,  24,623,  New- 
man & Cntchley,  24,682,  O.  Falbe,  24,704,  R.  W/Spittle- 
house,  24,785,  Bailey  & Nicklin,  24,862,  Dickson  Si 
Wallace,  24,953,  L.  Morris,  24,975,  E.  L.  Levetus,  and 
25,016,  A.  Schwass,  Acetylene  Gas  Generators.  24,503,  E. 
rinch,  Purification  of  Town  Sewage.  24,504,  W.  M. 
Simpson,  Gas  Stoves.  24,519,  Rockhiils,  Hot  Air  Stove 
Settings.  24,530,  C.  T.  J.  Oppermann,  Electrical  Accumu- 
lators. 24,55s.  Shelihammer  & Garner,  Tool  Holders. 
24,549,  B.  Humayer,  Mosaic  Pictures.  24,556,  A.  Skeff- 
mgton  and  Others,  Smoke  Consuming  Furnaces.  24,557, 
R.  Pringle,  For  increasing  the  Heating  Efficiency  of  Flames 
produced  by  the  Combustion  of  Gaseous  or  other  Fuel. 
24,566,  G.  C.  Fricker,  Opening  and  Closing  Elec- 
trical Circuits.  24,582,  J.  Willoughby,  Refuse 
Destructors.  24,590,  J.  Simpson,  Bath  Discharge  Valves. 
21,59?.  G.  B.  Thornton,  ‘‘Door-silencer.’’  24,603,  Mason 
& Wilson,  Brick,  Pottery,  and  other  Kilns.  24,604,  W_ 
Holmes,  Automatical  Flush  Cleat.  24,608,  Jefferys,  Road- 
gradient  Indicator.  24,611,  W.  H.  Bomm,  Rope  Clamp, 
2P’6-i3’  J'  R-  Bell,  Grab  Dredgers.  24,627,  S.  Bandrowski, 
Artificial  Fuel.  24,629.30.  D.  W.  Peck,  Artificial  Asphalt. 
24,645,  Benville  & Muriaty,  Polishing  Compounds.  24,652, 

H.  Aylmer,  Miners’  Drills.  24,657,  A.  Wachtl,  Vices. 
24,661,  J.  Brockie,  Turning  Lathes.  24,674,  E.  P.  Bain- 
bridge,  Cabinets,  Desks,  and  General  Furniture.  24,680 
E.  Burrows,  Boring  Bits.  24,683,  N.  Shaw,  Drying  Sand 
r,  -??1  M°ulds  used  in  Dry  Sand  Castings.  24,694, 

)V’  P-  Eflmore,  Regulating  the  Flame  in  Stoves  or  Lamps, 
for  Lighting  or  Heating  Purposes.  24,696,  T.  G.  Macfie, 
Acetylene  Safety  Miner’s  Lamp.  24,698,  Sarah 
A.  Hazlewcod,  Stoves  or  Ranges.  24,705,  T.  W 
Twyford,  Emptying  Lavatories,  Wash-basins,  Baths,. 
Sinks,  and  Urinals.  24,709,  Oxley  & Williamson^ 
Lhimney  Pots  for  Preventing  Down  Draughts.  24,7: 

J.  B.  Hamilton,  Sewer  and  Drain  Pipe  Joints.  24 '7- 


,,  . joira .—  IN  PARQUETRY  AND  OTHER  FLOORIN 
-■age  outlet,  I for  Use  in  Their  Manufacture  : 


J-  namuton,  Sewer  and  Drain  Pipe  Joints.  24  727 
',V  A- Pr>ce,  Electricity  Measures.  24,730,  I.  W.  Bowley,’ 
1- ire  Grates  and  Heating  Stoves,  &c.  24,761,  Bayldon  & 
Armstrong,  Instrument  for  Facilitating  Trigonometrical:' 
Admeasurements  with  other  Calculations.  24,762,  G. 
Campanato,  Decorating  Articles  of  Wood,  Metal,  Stone 
Glttss,  &c.  24,763,  Phillips  & Pring,  Roller  Mills  suitable 
for  Grinding  Mortar,  Clay,  &c.  24,771,  F.  W.  Lanchester, 
Gas  Generators.  24,772,  H.  Salsbury,  Carbide  Holders 
and  Accessories.  24,782,  W.  Oates,  Sanitary  Mangers  for 
Horses  and  Cattle.  24,783,  Jacks,  24,881,  J.  Webster, 
and  24,894,  R.  H.  Dunn,  Window  Cleaning  and  Similar 
Devices.  24  786,  G.  D.  Innes,  Casting  the  Buffer  Holes 
»n  the  Metal  Pedestals  of  Water-closets.  24,788-9,  R.  W. 
McDonald,  Lavatories  and  Two-piece  Closets.  24,790,  E. 

J • Barker,  Window  Sash  Suspender  and  Cord  or  Line 
Holder.  24,792,  S.  H.  .Brierley,  Syphon  Cistern  and 
Water  Waste  Preventer.  24,800,  H.  Davies,  Window 
and  Similar  Sash  Fasteners.  24,812,  R.  E.  B 
Crompton,  Electrical  Meters.  24,813,  G.  W.  Mitchell 
Automatical  Weather  Strip  for  the  Bottom  of  Doors’. 
24,822,  H.  Callow,  Sliding  Window  Sashes  and  Frames. 
?ir’i  ’ B.  J-  B.  Roberts,  Burglar  Alarms.  24,861,  W.  A 
Webster  Cucular  Saw  Guards.  24,866,  C.  Janssen,  Boring 
Uval  Holes  in  a Single  Operation.  24,689,  W.  Kerridge, 
Voppe.r  .furnaces,  Doors,  Grates,  or  Flues.  24,902,  Bandel 
6c  Khnik,  Catch  Apparatus  for  Hoists.  24,912,  C.  S. 
Bradford,  Lamp,  Gas,  and  Electrical  Fittings,  &c.  24,919, 

I.  H.  Dierickx,  Closing  Devices,  such  as  Doors,  Shutters!. 
&c.  24,921,  H.  Sheaf,  to  facilitate  Drawing  from  Models, 
“c-  .24'?*6', 9-  weber,  Hinges.  24,92s,  G.  Austin,  Brick 
Making  Machines.  24,932,  Nevin  & Bulfield,  Distemper- 
mg  and  Painting  Compositions.  24.936,  G.  P.  W.  Richards. 
Soldering  Iron.  24,936,  C.  H.  Martini,  Closets,  Urinals, 
and  similar  Sanitary  Arrangements.  24,940,  T.  E.  Hewitt, 
Locking  and  Unlocking  Emergency  Exit  Doors- 
24,94«.  O.  Howl.  Drying  Bricks,  &c.  24,946,  H.  O. 

Foersterlmg,  Optical  Projection  Apparatus.  24,950, 
W;  Nicholson,  Pivots  for  Swinging-sashes  in  Frame 

Wmnnwe  o,  nr-  V.  1 1 : — c- — 


w.  Nicnolson,  Bivots  for  Swinging-sashes  in  Frame 
Windows.  24,957,  Woodward  & Collier,  Settling,  Cutting- 
oil,  Scratching,  and  Finishing-off  Sanitary  Pipes,  &c. 
when  a Plastic  or  Semi-dry  State.  24,965,  Hanchett  & 
Sage,  Electrical  Resistance  Measuring  Instrument.  24,973, 
A.  Hackwray,  Safety  Hand  and  Tool  Tipping  Rest  for 
run  use  Grindstones.  24,994,  W.  Mallett  and  Others,  Optica), 
•••'  machinery  Appliances  Applicable  as  View-finders  or  for  Other  Pur- 
Aappert.  The  J poses.  25,000  C.  G.  Gsell  Purifying  Waste  Water’ or 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advartleed 


1 Designs 
to  be 
delivered. 


Central  Library,  Albton-st. 

Pump  Room.  &c 

Hrlioxl,  4c.  Ormerod-rd 

•Three  Schools ....  


HullCorp .50/.;  30/.:  20/.  I .Ian.  1 

Harrogate  Corp.  ......  du.  I Jan.  2 

— Burnley  Sch.  Bd.  „ Not  stated  (Local  Coin- 

petition  i Ian.  14 

....  Dartford  S.B. . :I0  and  10  guineas  j Feb.  10 


CONTRACTS. 


e of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


•Road-making,  Sen-era,  Drain 

FenciDg.  Ac 

•Public  Baths,  Plaistow  

•Kerbtng,  Tar  Paving,  Channelling./: 
Fireclay  Goods  

Stoneware  and  Other  Sewers.  Shore- 

ham  Harbour  

Sewage  Pumping  Station,  Frankland- 


‘ Lewisham  B.  of  W. 

Hey  wood  (Lancs.)  Corp. 


Maiu  Drainage  Works 

Timber.  Cement,  Ac.  Stockton-oi 

Tees 

Pair  Cottages.  Woking  Park  Farm  , 
•Cast  Iron  Dust  Shoots  ...  ...... 

Road  Metal,  Cement,  Ac.  

ID-ain  Pipes.  Bricks.  Ac.  ......  .... 

Refuse  Destructor .............. 

Levelling.  Pam'ng.  Ac.  Back  Roads 
Rebuilding  King's  Head  Hote 

Tyoewydd,  Glam 

Bridge  Ironwork  aud  Construction  . 

•Joiners,  Plumbers,  Plasterers.  8Iaters 
and  Glaziers'  Work  at  Hotel,  Edin- 
burgh   

•8ewtriug,  Levelling.  Paving,  Making- 
good.  Ac.  Roads  

•Granite  and)Concrete  Flags  


Corp.  London  (City 

Dublin  Port  A Docks 

Board 

Macclesfield  Corp.  .. .. 
Mansfield  T.U 

Hasllngden  (Lancs.) 

T.C | 

Preston  (Lancs.)  Corp. 


O.  Claude  Robson.  Public 
Offices,  Dyne-rd.  Kllburn  j 
A.  Saxon  Snell.  22.  South- 
auipton-bldgs,  W.C. 
Surveyor's  Dept.  Board's 
Offices.  Catford.  S.E. 

W.  Whatinougb.  Munici- 
pal Buildings  ..  ..  i 

C.  O.  Blaber.  C E.  61,  Ship-1 
street,  Brightou 
Lomax  A Lomax.  C.E.  37.  ! 
Cross  st.  Manchester  . . .. 

do. 

J.  H.  Amos,  Board  Room.  . 


City  Surveyor.  Guildhall 
N.  Proud,  Docks  Office, 

Dublin ... 

Boro  Engr.  Town  Hall. . . 
R.  F.  Variance,  C.E.  Boro 


. J.  C- 


St. 


Caledonian  By.  Co.  „ 

Hornsey  U.D.C 

Walthamstow  U.D.C. 


Thomas'-cbmbrs.  Neath 
J.  Perrr,  C.E.  Couuty 

Sure.  Galway  

i Pieddie  A Washington 
| Browne,  8,  Albyn-place, 

Edinburgh  

E.  J.  Lovedrove,  Offices. 

J Southwood-lane.Higbgate, 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Natnrs  of  Work  or  Materials. 


E x ten 


ir  (Con 


act  No.  1)  . 


Station,  Man- 


•Iofants  School 

•Sewering  Roads  ............ 

•KerbiDg.  Channelling,  and  Pavii 

Sewerage  Works,  Ac.  Lord-street  aud 

others 

•Additions,  Ac.  to  Asylnm  at  Burgh  ill, 

•Works  and  Materials  (various)  .....  1 

Sewer  (1,300  yards)  ...... 

•Superstructure  of  Workhouse ........! 

•Enlarging  Hospital,  Plaistow  ..... 

•Infirmary  and  Administrative  Block 

at  Workhouse  i 

•Concrete  Foundations,  Brick.  Steel. ! 
anl  Concrete  Superstructures,; 
Wards.  Boiler  House,  Chimuey 

Or  image  aud  Ro 
•Syuagogue  ...... 

Timber,  Sunderland  ................. 

Railway  Sidings,  Ac.  nr.  Hook  Norton, 
Wrexham ...... 

Well  Boring,  Grantham 

•Electric  Lighting  Station  ............ 

•School  Furniture  .................... 


Frimley  U.D.O 

Tottenham  U.D.C.., 


Nottingham  Guardians 
Cty.  Boro,  of  West  Ham 


Horsham  Union.. 


River  Wear  Connors 
Brymbo  Steel  Co.  . . 


Buxton  U.D.C.  ...... 

Sch.  Bd.  for  London  „ 


C.  W,  RaT  ley.  Hunt's 
Bank,  Manchester  

U w.  Dobb,  110,  London- 

wall.  E.C 

Surveyor's  Office.  High-st. 

Camb»rley  - 

P.  E.  Murphy.  712,  High- 
road. Tottenham 

J.  Wolsteuholme,  C.E.  8t. 

John  s Markrt-huildiDg8 
Giles.  GougU^  A Trollope, 

G~  Livingstone,  1.  Pimlico- 

road,  B.W - 

J.  H.  Smith,  C.E.  Boro. 

Snrv - 

A.  Marshall.  King-street, 

Nottingham  — 

E T Hall,  -17,  Moorgate- 

street,  E.C 

C.  H.  Burstuw.  6.  West-st. 
Horsham  ~ 

W.  J.  Taylor.  County  Sur. 
The  Castle.  Winchester 
H.  J.  Weston.  24.  Portland- 

st.  Southampton 

F.  W.  Woolf.  23,  Charles- 

st.  Stepney,  E 

C.  U.  Dodds,  Dock  Offices, 

Sunderland  

Secretary  Co.'s  Offices,  near 

Wrexham  

J.  Brailey.  Avenue-road, 

Grautbam 

W.  R.  Brydeo.  1,  George- 


m 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Assistant  to  Manual  Training  Inatruc- 
•Instructor  for  Technical  School 


8.  B for  London 120/.  rising  to  175/ - 

Lagos  Government  300/.  per  an.  tree  quarters. 
| vV.  Coast  of  Africa)  passage  paid 


Applica- 
tion to 
be  In. 


Those  marked  with  an  as terisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competition , p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vl.  vlli.  it  xlx.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvil.  it  xix. 


Sewage  by  Precipitation.  25,005,  H.  Herberg,  Instruments 
•for  Use  by  Draughtsmen  and  Others.  25,007,  P.  Kiipper, 
Mixing  and  Kneading  Machines.  25,009,  C.  Vernier, 
Electrical  Arc  Lamps.  25,0x3,  A.  Vosmaer,  Electrical  Arc 
Lighting.  25,021,  J.  W.  Claughton,  Securing  and 
Strengthening  the  Bases  of  Cisterns,  &c. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OK  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

November  15.— By  W.  Dew  & Son  (at  Conway). 

Llysfaen,  Carnarvon. — Enclosures  of  land,  3 a.  3 r. 

26  p , f. . *40 

A small  holding,  9 a.  1 r.  xS  p.,  f. 540 

Three  houses  with  outbuildings,  and  50  a.  2 r. 

38p.,f. 1,530 

^November  17.— By  Troughton  Thompson  (at 
Kirkby  Lonsdale). 

Whittington,  Lancs.— The  Sellett  Hall  Estate, 

no  a.  3 r.  37  p.,  f. 4,600 

November  18.— By  Wyatt  & Son  (at  Chichester). 

■Chichester,  Sussex.— 48,  Vorlc-pl.,  f.  155 

13,  Cavendish-st.,  f. I2o 

By  A.  J.  Sheffied. 

Poplar.— 50  and  52,  Ida-st.,  and  45,  Willis-st.,  u.t. 

27  y*s-.  g-r.  2/.  15s 230 

Forest  Gate. — 27,  Stork-rd.,  u.t.  8oyrs.,g.r.  5/.  5s.  , [145 

Victoria  Docks.— 2 to  16  (even),  Royal-rd.,  u.t.  82 

yrs.,  g.r.  24/.  890 

2 to  16  (even),  Alnwick-rd.,  u.t.  82  'yrs.,  g.r.  24/.  880 

■Canning  Town.— i,  Ford-st.,  u.t.  900  yrs.,  g.r. 

5^-  165 

By  Sales  & Clarke. 

Plumstead,  Kent. — 14  and  16,  Ingledew-rd.,  u.t.  68 

yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  xos 4r0 

18  to  26  (even),  Ingledew-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

2°^- 1,040 

32.  34.  36,  38,  40.  and  48,  Coxwell-rd.,  u.t.  58 

yrs.  g.r.  21/.  1,290 

2S,  Liliier-rd..  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  10s 205 

Barking. — 62  to  76  (even),  St.  Mary’s-rd.,  f. 1,500 

November  19.— By  W.  J.  Rees  (at  Carmarthen). 

St.  Peter  s,  Carmarthen. — Pentrehydd  Farm,  125  a. 

- r.  34  p 4,900 

November  21. — By  Messrs.  Crawter. 

Ckeshunt,  Herts. — Lordship-rd.,  Pengelly  House, 

f.,  e.r.  80/.  .. 1 

By  Climpson  & Johnson. 

Balham. — 8,  Verran-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  ios., 

r.  26/... 

By  Fortescue  & Branson. 

Fulham. — 19,  Humbolt-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  50/.  

Shepherd’s  Bush.— 35,  Gayford-rd.,  f. 

November  22. — By  F.  J.  Bisley&  Sons. 

Catford. — 122,  124,  and  126,  Catford-hill,  u.t.  8ot 

yrs.,  g.r.  15/. " 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Aldersgate-st.  — 14,  Bartholomew-close  and  5, 

Wcstmoreland-buildings,  area  5,060  ft.,  f.  ....  9,900 


Fleet-st. — g,  Salisbury-sq.,  f.,  r.  130/. ,£3,900 

Fulham. — 179  to  185  (odd),  Lillie-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

g.r.  26/.,  r.  217/.  4s 2,410 

Fulham-rd.,  i.g.r.  40/.,  u.t.  58  yrs. , g.r.  nil 820 

Holloway. — Hollingsworth-st.,  i.g.r.  45/.,  u.t.  45 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil 800 

Bromley-by-Bow. — Reeves-rd.,  &c.,  i.g.r.  92/.  ios. 

u.t.  63^  yrs.,  g.r.  5/. 1,620 

By  Beard  & Son. 

Brompton. — 24,  Halsey-st.,  u.t.  44$  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 

r-  5St- 635 

Peckham. — 11,  t3,  and  15,  Montpelier-rd.,  u.t.  61 

yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  ios.,  r.  92/. 890 

By  Drivers  (Holloway). 

Finsbury  Pk. — 17,  xS,  22  tc  26,  29,  and  30,  Eade- 

rd.,  u.t.  86J  yrs.,  g.r.  66/.  3s.,  r.  292/. 2,430 

Holloway.*— 66,  Hornsey-rd.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  5s.,  r.  25/.  210 

Stamford  Hill. — 127  to  139  (odd',  St.  Ann’s-rd., 

u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  88/.  4s.,  r.  246/.  18s 1,920 

Holloway.  — 20  and  22,  Roden-st.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/..  r.  64/.  615 

Finsbury  Pk. — 37,  Adolphus-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.,  r.  52/.  ios 470 

43  and  45,  Adolphus-rd.,  u.t.  74^  yrs.,  g.r. 

25/.  4s.,  r.  too/.  970 

96  to  104  (even),  iox  and  103,  Finsbury  Park-rd., 

u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  60/.  18s.,  r.  297/. 2,890 

Wood  Green. — 2,  5,  7,  9,  and  11,  Lawton-rd.,  u.t. 

83  yrs.,  g.r.  2S/.  15s. 695 

Stamford  Hill. — 3,  Henrietta-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.  ios 160 

St.  Ann's-rd.,  &c.,  The  Woodbury  Works,  u.t. 

71  ys.,  g.r.  17/.  17s.,  r.  30/. 150 

St.  Ann's-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  17/.  17s.,  reversion  in 

71  yrs 380 

By  Brady  & Son  (at  Manchester). 

Wilmslow,  Cheshire. — Overdale  and  2 a.  1 r.  39  p., 

2,725 

Fitton s barm,  33a.  2 r.  14 p.,  f.  2,550 

Cross  Lane  Farm,  21  a.  3 r.  14  p.,  f. 1,900 

Moss  Field  and  Colshaw  Meadows,  24  a.  2 r. 

18  p.,  f. 1,910 

By  Hepper  & Sons  (at  Leeds). 

Leeds,  Yorks. — 13,  St.  John’s-ter 725 

November  23. — By  Furber,  Price,  & Furber. 

Holborn,  9,  Greville-st.,  f.  2,650 

Clapham. — 117  and  119,  Larkhall-lane,  u.t.  63  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.,  r.  70/.  520 

By  D.  L.  Gooch. 

Dalston. — St,  Wilton-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  e.r. 

50/.,  with  goodwill  450 

Brockley. — Chalsey-rd.,  i.g.r.  36/.  15s.,  u.t.  96  yrs., 

g.r.  10/. 600 

By  H.  N.  Newton  & Co. 

Upton  Park. — 7,  8,  and  9,  Gurney-ter.,  u.t.  98 

yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  r.  108/.  840 

By  Seagrave,  Browejt,  & Taylor. 

Pimlico. —251,  Vauxhall  Bridge-rd.,  u.t.  26  yrs 

g.r.  5/.,  r.  85/. 920 

Marylebone. — Little  Grove-st.,  i.g.r.  82/.  5s.,  u.t. 

23  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.  ios 525 


Chelsea. — Wellington-st.,  &c.,  i.g.r.  22/.  ios.,  u.t. 

8-4  and  17$  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ios £100 

Enfield. — 1,  2,  3,  and  4,  Assam-ter.,  also  Assam 

House,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  ios.,  r.  123/.  12s.  i,o5o 
By  Fleuret,  Sons,  & Adams. 

Swanley,  Kent. — Station-rd.,  I.g.r.  7/.  ios.,  u.t.  69 

yrs 17s 

Paddington. — Cirencester -st.,  “The  Spotted 
Dog”  p.-h.,  a freehold  rental  of  100/.,  rever- 
sion in  39  yrs 4,500 

Holloway.  — Marlborough  - rd.,  “The  Prince 
Alfred  ” p.-h.,  a freehold  rental  of  100/.,  rever- 
sion in  64  yrs . 3,700 

Notting  Hill. — Clarendon-rd.,  “ The  Britannia  ’ 
p.-h.,  a freehold  rental  of  100/.,  reversion  in  323 

yrs-.  •. 4,120 

Caledonian-rd.— Freeling-st.,  “The  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,”  an  improved  rental  of  78/.,  u.t.  51 

y.rs 1,900 

Paddington. — Cirencester-st.,  “ The  Princess  of 
Wales  ” p.-h.,  &c.,  improved  rentals  of 
159/.  ios., u.t.  29J  yrs., with  reversion  for  24  yrs.  4,600 

Hampstead. — Fleet-rd.,  “The  Stag”  Tavern,  im- 
proved rental  of  70/.  for  40  yrs.,  with  rever- 
sion for  12  yrs 2,820 

By  A.  G.  Notlp.y  (at  Lowestoft). 

Lowestoft,  Suffolk. — Carlton-rd.,  &c.,  66  plots  of 

building  land,  f.  (in  lots) 5,028 

10  and  11,  Alma-rd.,  f.,  r.  26/.  12s 510 

19,  20,  and  21,  North  Union-pl.,  f.,  r.  36/ 495 

By  Hepper  & Sons  (at  Holbeck.)  “Jr, 
Holbeck,  Yorks. — 85,  87,  and  89,  Sweet-st.  ; 1,  3, 
and  5,  Dudley-st.,  and]i  and  2,  Lindley’s-yd., 

f.,  r.  69/.  is 1,175 

16  to  22  (even),  Spa-st.,  and  1 and  2,  Fourth-ct., 

f.  ..  600 

By  Edward  Mitchell  (at  Hayle). 

Phillack,  Cornwall. — Barr  View  Farm,  64  a.  o r., 

3,050  1 

Penpol  Farm,  45a.  or.  21  p.,  f. 2,750 

Penpol  House  and  10  a.  3 r.  3gp.,f.,  r.  60/.  ....  1,810 

Hallankean  Tenement  and  3 a.  o r.  5 p.,  f. 425 

Three  freehold  fields,  9 a.  3 r.  30  p 1,100 

Hayle,  Cornwall. — Various  enclosures,  18  a.  3 r. 

UP-.f-- ,•••• 1,736 

1 and  2,  Prospect-pl.,  f.  273 

3,  4,  and  10,  Meadow-row,  f.,  and  lifehold 210 

1 to  9 and  15  to  19,  Mill-row,  lifehold 1,052 

November  24. — By  Dyer,  Son,  & Hilton. 

Euston-rd. — 128,  Judd-st.,  u.t.  7J  yrs.,  g.r.  45/. ios., 

r.  148/. 170  J 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co. 

Whitechapel. — 14,  Whitechapel-rd.,  area  1,836  ft., 

f.,  r.  120/. 2,560 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Mile  End. — 12,  Lombard-st.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  12 Z.  800 

32,  Pelham-st.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  11/. 625 

Stepney. — 182  and  184,  Oxford-st.  ; 30,  Rutland- 
st.  ; 31a,  Smith-st.  ; 17,  Newark -st. ; and  13, 
Walden-st.,  u.t.  2$,  8,  9,  and  15  yrs.,  g.r. 
i*/.  is.  3d.  r.  135/ 


Dec.  io,  1898.] 
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Paddington. — 190,  192,  and  194,  Harrow-rd.,  u. 

44  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  195/. £1,520 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 

Bayswater. — 37,  Alexander-st.  (with  off  license),  a 

profit  rental  of  140/.  for  52  yrs 

Clapham. — 65, _ Jeffrey’s-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  7/. 


Brixton. — 7,  Overton-rd.,  u.t.  63;yrs.,g.r.  to/.  10s. 
By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Barnet,  Herts. — 190,  192,  and  194,  High-st.,  f.,  r. 

7 ol.  '. 

Hackney. — 9,  Duncan-rd.,  and  1 to  S,  Duncan-sq., 


f. 

Dulwich.— 33  and  35,  Tyrrell-rd.,  f., 

138  to  148  (even),  Melbourne-gr. 

g. r.  39/:,  r.  198/ 

Camberwell.— 99  and  ioi,  Denmark-rd. 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  15s. . 


56/.  . 
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Dalston.— 21,  Salisbury- rd.,  u.t.  s8i  vrs., 

5 1.  1 8s.,  r.  36/. ' . . . . . . “ . . 

Peckhain.  — 39,  Montpelier-rd.,  u.t.  60J  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/-  14s ." 

Wandsworth.— 13  and  15,  Gorst-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.,  r.  80/.  

66  and  68,  Belleville-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r. 

Battersea. — 16,  18,  and  18a,  Ingrave-st.,  r.  no/. 

also  l.g.r.  7/.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  68/. 

Rent-rd.— 26  to  34,  Grainger-st.,  u.t.  46  yrs., 

g.r.  60/. 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 
Balls  Pond. — 62,  63,  and  64,  Stanley-rd.,  part  f. 
and  part  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  1 /.  ns.  6d.,  r.  84/. . . 

Clapton. — 4,  Downs-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  45/. 

Hoxton. — 260,  Hoxton-st.,  f.,  r.  35/.  

1 to  7,  Barrett’s-bdgs.,  f. 

De  Beauvoir  Town.— 32,  34,  and  36,  Enfield-rd., 

u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  10s.,  r.  108/. 

Stoke  Newington. — 166,  i63,  and  170,  High-st., 

u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  60/.,  r.  280/. 

Clapton. — 1,  3,  9,  and  it;  Rendlesham-rd.,  u.t. 

40?  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  r.  131/. 

Dalston. — 7,  Navarino-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

r-  36/. 

Hornsey.— 177,  Kerme  Park-rd.,  u.t.  98  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  5s.,  e.r.  60/. 

230,  232,  236,  238,  and  240,  Ferme  Park-rd.,  u.t. 

98}  yrs.,  g.r.  47/.  5s.,  r.  237/. 

Islington. — 253,  Essex-rd.,  u.t.  46}  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  ios.,  e.r.  50/.  

Bloomsbury.— 9,  Caroline-pl.,  u.t.  17S  yrs.,  g.r. 

45^>  r.  75/.  

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

St.  George’s  East.—  1 to  13,  White  Thorn-pl.,  u.t. 

564  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.  

By  H.  Cuthbert  Williams  (at  Ely). 
Coveney,  Cambs. — Brown’s  Close,  with  two  cot- 
tages, area  5 a.,  f.,  r.  28/. 

By  Tuckett  & Son  (at  Forest  Gate). 

Forest  Gate.— Halley-rd.,  &c.,  84  plots  of  building 

land,  f.  (in  lots) 

November  25. — By  Field  & Sons. 
Dockhead. — London-st.,  See.,  two  warehouses 
and  two  plots  of  land,  area  about  18,884  ft.,  f. 

Bermondsey.— 71,  Bermondsey-st.,  f.,  r.  50/.  

51,  Esmeralda-rd.,  u.t.  40.3  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  60/. . . 
Peckham.— 35  to  45  (odd),  Bell’s  Garden-rd.,  u.t. 

64i  yrs.,  g.r.  24 /.,  r.  143/.  

Anerley. — 28,  Jasmine-grove,  f.,  r.  34/.  

Islington. — ro,  Compton-ter.,  u.t.  i8i  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  5s.,  r.  40/. 

November  26.— By  C.  R.  Morris,  Sons,  & 
Peard  (at  Taunton). 

Churchstanton,  Somerset. — Oatens  and  Carter’s 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER. 


Greenheai., 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I load  10/10/0  15/10/0 

Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu.  1/9/0  3/./0 

Ash  Canada,  load  3/17/6  5/5/0 

Birch,  do 3/0/0  s/0/0 

Elm,  do 4/ia/S  5/15/0 

Fir.  Dantsic,  &c..  3/0/0  4/0/0 

0“k-  d° - 3/5/0  3/15/0 

Canada  .......  4/0/0  6/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  yellow  4/7,6  6/5/0 

Lath,  Dantsic.fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St. Petersburg..  4/0/0  6/10/0 
Wamscot,  Riga, 

3/>S/o  S/iS/o 

Odessa,  crown 3/15/0  5/15/0 

Deals,  Finland 
snd  & 1st  std  100  9/15/0  10/5/0 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 9/15/0  10/5/0 
Do.  Riga  ....  8/5/0  9/5,0 

at.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  ....  1 1/15/0  14/5/0 

Do.  snd  yellow.  10/15/0  13/5/0 

Do.  white 9/5/0  11/5/0 

Swedish  9/5/0  16/5/0 

White  Sea  ....  10/5/0  17/to/o 

Canada,  Pine  — *•  ' 

Do.  do.  snd 

Do.  do.  3rd,  &c. 

Do.  Spruce, 

Do.  do.  3rd 


18/0/0  34/1-,- 
13/0/0  16/10/0 
6/0/0  9/10/0 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/9  0/3/0 
Walnut,  Italian  . . 0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 


New  Brunswick 
Battens  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

Do.  snd 

Other  qualities— 
Cedar,  Cuba,  ft. 

Honduras,  Sc c. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican,  do.  do. 
Tobasco,  do.  do. 
Honduras,  do. 


Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  a/9/0 1 0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales  5/15/0  5/17/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/5/0  7/10/0 

Copper— British 
cake  and  Ingot  59/0/0  59/10/0 

Best  selected  ..  59/10/0  60/0/0 

Sheets,  strong..  63/10/0  65/0/0 

Chili  bars 55/0/0  o'o/o 

Yellow  MrL.lb.  sd.  sSd 

Lead  - Pig 

Spanish  ton  13/7/6  0/0/0 

English  com. 

bands 13/12/6  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  ..  14/13/0  0/0/0 

_ Pipe 15/3/6  0/0/0 

Zinc—  English 

sheet ton  *8o'o  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne 29/15/0  0/0/0 

•s-s-wItSSsUk-;:;:  I ,‘S  ’iS 

Australian...™  82/15/0  83/5/0 
English  Ingots..  85/0  o 36/o/o 

Banca  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Billiton  c/0/0  o/o/o 

OILS. 

9/9  16/3  Linseed ton  16/2,6 

3/3  13/a  I Cocoanut,  Cochin  37/15/0 

5/6  7/0  | Do.  Ceylon 24/10/0 

/4  lit  Palm,  Lagos  ....  ai/15/0 
ls\  Ui  Rapeseed,  English 

1st  ll  1 pale  33/0/0 

Do.  Brown  21/10/0 

Is  0/1/3  | Cottonseed  ref.  . . 15/0/0  . , 

j Oleine 17/0/0  iS/o/o 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3  0/7/6 

"i-i-  0/5/0  0/6/6 


7/0/0  8/10/0  | 
7/0/0  8/0/0 
5/0/0  16/0/0 


c/0/0 

16/0/0 


LEEDS.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  shot 
for  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Co.  Messrs.  W.  Hill  & Son, 
Park-square,  Leeds:— 

Masonry.—).  T.  Wright.  Leeds 

Crantte.— Bower  & Fioience.  Aberdeen 

Joinery.— H.  Atkinson  & Sons.  Leeds  

Sla!> ng.  —Pickles  Bros  . Leeds  

Plumbmg. — E.  Wooler.  Leeds  

Plastering  — I W.  Watson.  Leeds 

Painting.— Waits  A-  Son,  Leeds  


A.  & C.  Harston,  Archill-..,  . 

George  Wade £*9S  1 

Barrett  & Power 179  ( 

R.  Goodman  & 

Sons  176  1: 

[Architect 


I Spencer,  Santo,  Sc 


W.  D.  Palmer ^2,650 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions  at  Nos.  10, 
74,  and  176.  Denmaik  Hill.  Mr.  E.  B.  Ellis,  architect  :— 

W.  D.  Palmer  -.6231 


, - Do.  Black  

. Turkey,  ton  4/0/0  15/0/0  TAR  — Stockholm 

Rose,  Rio  — 7/0/0  14/0/0  j barrel  1/5/0  0/0/0 

Bahia  6/00  ia/0/0  , Archangel 0/18/0  0/0/0 

Satin  St  Doming.  0/0/5  o/ilo  I Turpentine 


Far 


1.  3 r. 


,,  f.  . 


, Acombe  Holding,  5 a",  o r.  8 p.,  f. 

November  28.— By  Elliott,  Son,  & Boyton. 
Regent-st.— Nos.  133  and  135,  i.g.r.  187/.,  u.t. 

21  yrs.,  g.r.  67/. 

Peckham. — 98,  Rye-lane,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  51/.  5s., 

r.  185/.  

City  of  London.— 8i,  Aldersgate-st.,  f.,  r.  200/. 

38,  Bartholomew-close,  f.,  r.  50/.  ’ ’ 

Soho. — 46,  Dean-st.,  f.,  r.  260/. 

171,  Wardour-st.,  f.,  r.  loo/. 

Marylebone. — 30,  New  Cavendish-st.,  u.t.  33A  yrs., 

g.r.  27/.,  r.  150/. ; 

Oxford-st. — 10,  Duke-st.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  no/.,r. 

By  Holcombe,  Betts,  & West. 
Fulham. — Parsons  Green-lane,  f.g.r.  15/.,  reversion 

in  15  yrs 

Paddington.— 58,  73,  75,  and  77,  Waverby-rd.,  u.t. 

51  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  140/.  

By  Robson  & Perrin. 

Finsbury  Pk.— 15,  17,  19,  23,  25,  and  27,  Regina- 

rd.,  f.,  r.  2 16/. 

60,  62,  68,  and  70,  Charteris-rd.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r. 

17/.  4s.,  r.  104/.  

25,  26,  and  27,  Hatley-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r. 
,20/.,  r.  108/. 

Stroud  Green. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  Insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
£100  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 


BRIGHTON. — For  erecting  a manual  instruction  centre,  Circus- 
street.  Brighton.  Messrs.  Thos.  Simpson  £:  Son,  architects,  17, 
Ship-street,  Brighton 

G.  N.  Lockyer .£2,765  0 I Lattin  & Evershed .£2.682  10 

W.  A.  Fiela  & Co 2,743  15  | W.  A.  Biown  & Son  ..  2.569 

[ An  ol  Brighton], 


LONDON.— For  enlargement  of  Block  D.  Telegraph  Factory 
Mount  Pleasant,  E C.,  for  the  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works  and 
Public  Buildings  : — 

J.  Mowlem  Sc  Co £13,517  I B.  E.  Nightingale  £11.867 

W.  H.  Lorden  Sc  Son  ..  12.988  R.  W.  P.ittinson  & Sons  11,309 

H.  H.  Sherwin 12,894  Arthur  E.  WUson.  1.  The 

K.  A.  Yerbury  & Sons  ..  12,489!  Pavement,  Northwood, 

J.  Chessum  & Sons 12,283!  Middlesex  (accepted) . . ii.ico 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  billiard-room  at  the  "King's 
Head.  " London,  E.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect,  3.  Crooked- 
lane.  King  William-street,  London,  E.C.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Hawtrey  £1,465  1 A.  Webb  £*,375 

Sheffield  Bros. 1,398  T.  Osborn  & Sons* 1,340 

J.  & H.  Cocks 1,390  I P.  Hart  1.277 

• Accepted,  shortest  time. 


street.  London,  E C. : — 

Parnall  & Sons.  Ltd £344  I A.  Webb* £aM 

A.  B.  Hill 255  | • Accepted. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  repairs  to  "The  Woodman,"  North 
Woolwich.  Messrs.  Foulsham  and  Herbert  Riches,  architects, 
Bromley- by-Bow,  E , and  3,  Crooked-lane,  E.C.  :— 

W.  Hariis  £190 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  eight  detached 
villas.  Spencer-road.  Grove-park,  Chiswick,  W.  Messrs.  Palgrave  & 
Co.,  architects.  28,  Victoria-street,  S.W. : — 

Joseph  Bennet.  John-itreet,  W £8,500 


BROMLEY  (Kent).— For  additions.  &c  . to  hospital.  Skyn 
Corner,  for  the  Bromley  and  Beckenham  Joint  HoSDital  Board.  Mr 
John  Ladds,  a'chitect,  7,  Uoughty-street.  London,  W.C.  Quantitiei 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Boxall.  8,  Adara-street,  Adelphi.  W.C.  : — 

B.  J White  & Sons  £7.723  18  3 | R.  A.  Lowe  £6.713  o t 

Wallis  & Sons 7,393  o o I L. 'Evans  ' 6,711  o < 

The  General  Builders  7,370  0 0 I Pryer  & Co -6,707  8 t 

Un.Fhin^i  e.  — t 0 o t.  q.  Graty,  Broin- 

in  o|  ley* 6,299  0 c 

• Accepted. 


Potter  Bros.  . . . . 


Whincop.  architects,  Woolwich  :- 

Munday  & Son  £4.126  I H.  L.  Holloway  . . „ 

Balaam  Bros 3.930  Chapman  

Tuitle  & Appleton  3,833  | Thomas  & Edge*. 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  additions  and  alterations  at  “ The  Green  Man," 
East  Ham,  E.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect,  3.  Crooked-lane. 
King  William-street.  London.  E.C.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

T.  Welsh  & Son £3  075  I T.  Osborn  & Sons £2,960 

W.  J.  Maddistn 3,050  P.  Hart 3,848 

J.  & H.  Cocks 2.978  I Sheffield  Bros.*  2,785 

• Accepted. 


yrs., 


30,  Ferme  Park-rd.,  u 

g.r.  lot.,  e.r.  65/.  

35,  Osborne-rd.,  u.t.  75i  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  42/.  . . 
Holloway.— 25,  Benwell-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g r 8/ 

r-  iol.  

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  & Thomas. 

City  of  London.— London  Wall,  f.g.r.  300/.,  rever- 

sion  in  70  yrs 

Battersea.— 23,  Church-rd. ; also  Park  Cottage,  f. 

28  and  46,  Sheepcote-lane,  f. 

Sheepcote-land,  f.g.  rents  23/.,  reversions  in  76 

and  77  yrs 

Fulham.— 85,  87,  and  89,  Rylston-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs 

g-r.  3/.  ’ 

Walthamstow.— 25  and  27,  Norlh-rd.,  f.,  r.  39/. 

By  Weatherall  & Green. 

Nottmg  Hill.— 14,  Kensington-pl.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  r.  36/. ’ ’ ’ ,TQ 

Stockwell. — 56,  Andalus-rd.,  u.t.  76^  yrs., ' g.r!  4 

6/.  6s.,  r.  30/. 2,, 

Poplar.— 34  and  36.  West  India  Dock-rd.,  u.t.  14 

yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  ios.,  r.  55/. ISO 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists—  F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
smproved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent  ■ 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  • 
yd.  for  yard,  &c. 


William  Baird £60811  6 

(Drainage  £227,  plumbing  £169.  cooking  £211.) 

Thomas  & Taylor  198  10  c 

(Cooking  and  washing-troughs  only.) 

Maguire  & Gatehell 563  0 0 

(Cooking  and  laundry  £341.  drains  and  plumbing  £ 122  ) 

T.  W.  Little,  Dublin*  545  o 0 

(Drams  £189,  cooking  laundry,  plumbing,  &c.,  £356.) 

Thos.  McWilliams  360  0 o 

(Drains,  plumbing.) 

Thor.  McWilliams,  Clifden*  493  0 0 

(Building  alterations.) 

Geoffrey  Emerson  gao  o 0 

(For  all  the  work  specified.) 

T.  W.  Little  1.070  o o 

(For  all  the  work.) 

• Accepted. 


DARTFORD  HEATH. — For  the  erection  of  twelve  cottages  at 
Dartford  Heath,  Kent.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect  and 
s----eyor.  8,  Ironmonger-lane,  E.C..  and  Orpington,  Kent:— 

£4.006  I T.  Knight £3,880 

T.  Lonsdale 3.812 
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DARTMOUTH. — For  rebuilding  the  “ Criterion  " restaurant, 
The  Quay,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Dawe.  Air.  J.  Arthur  Brand,  architect,  3. 

J Dartmouth.  Quantises  by  Mr.  Louis  Jacob,.  423, 

£i.349  I J-  Back  £1.119 

1,259  R.  C.  Pillar.  Devonport*.. 

1,200  | • Accepted. 


New  Cross-road: 

T.  Brown  

R.  T.  Pillar  .... 
W.  G.  Row  . . . . 


LOSSIEMOUTH.— For  building  a dining  hall.  &c.,  Lossie- 
mouth. N.B.  Mr.  R.  B.  Pratt,  architect.  Elgin  — 

Masonry. — Me  Pliers:  n.  Elgin ., 

Carpentry.  -Ritchie  Sc  Son.  Lossiemouth | 

PI u mb : ug.  — Gordon  & Son.  Elgin  ' 

Pla.trrtng.—  Gray.  Elgin 

Stating.— Murray.  Lossiemouth 

Paint'ng.  — Forsyth,  Elgin  

Irontuork.— Johnston  & Co..  Elgin  


f£«.  097 


Mansfield  : — 


Cont 


:t  No.  t. 


C.  Val lance £103  o o I C.  G.  Percival,  Mans- 

Vallance  & Blythe  ..  ioj  ij  o|  field* £77  , 

Contract  No.  2. 

Vallance  Sc  Blythe.... £287  o o I C.  G.  Percival,  Mans- 

J.  H.  Alien  256  15  3 ' field* £204  1 


• Accepted. 


MANSFIELD. — For  new  printing  works,  ToothUl-road,  Mans- 
field. for  Mr.  James  King.  From  plans,  specification,  &c.,  pre- 
iared  by  Messrs.  Vallance  Sc  Westwick,  architects,  Mansfield  :— 

' " "1  olJ.F.  Price ..£830  o 

) o Vallance  & Blythe 805  o 

J o Fisher  Bros 790  o 

i o | C.  G.  Percival,  Mansfield*  748  so 
Accepted. 


pared  by  t 
J.  Greenwi 
J.  H.  Vicki 


Vickers,  Limited 
Ashley  & Harvey  . . . . 
Gilbert  & Gabbitass  .. 


ELGIN.— For  the  erection  of  a public  hall.  Drummulr. 
R.  B.  Pratt,  architect.  County  Bank  House.  Elgin  — 

Masonry. — Davidson.  Huntly  

Carpentry  .—Archibald.  Huntly | 

Plumbing.— Ross.  Dufftown I 

statu:.  —Taylor.  Keith  f- 

Plastering  -McKay.  Keith  ; I 

Pn  thug. — Garden  & Ward.  Dufftown  I 

Heating.— McKenzie  & Moncur.  Edinburgh  * 


field  : — 

Masonry,— H\est.  Firth  Sc  Co.,  Golcar 

Joinery. — L.  Kettlewell,  Lockwood  . . 

Plumbing. — D Taylor  & Sons,  Lockwood I . 

Plastering  and  Painting. — Wilson  Annitage,  Golcar 

Slating.—  Messrs.  Anderson.  Milnsbrldge  I 

Concreting,— John  Cook,  Little  Royd  J 


MANSFIELD. — For  proposed  eight  cottages  off  Rosemary-lane 
Mansfield,  for  the  Mansfield  Co-operative  Society.  Limited.  Messrs' 
Vallance  & Westwick,  architects.  Mansfield 

Brailsf:rd  & Son £2.690  I Vallance  & Blythe,  Mans- 

2,583  field*  £2,120 


J.  Greenwood  

Gilbert  & Gabbitass : 

• Accepted- 


subject  to  deductions. 


Vickers  £2.171  0 0 1 J . Greenwood  £2,043  1 

Gilbert  & Gabbitass  2,r54  o 0 I Fisher  Bros.,  Mans- 

J.  H.  Vickers,  Ltd.  2,ic8  rr  2 I held*  1,850  1 

• Accepted— subject  to  deductions. 


MANSFIELD— For  new  schools.  &c.  Rosemary-lane,  Mansfield- 
for  the  Mansfield  School  Board.  From  plans  and  specifications  and 
bill  of  quantities  prepared  by  Messrs.  Vallance  & Westwick,  archi- 
tects, Mansfield  :— 

A.  Eastwood £12.450  I J.  H.  Vickers,  Ltd ,.£11,450 


J.  Greenwood, 
H.  Vickers 
J.  F.  Price 


Fisher  Bros 

it, 995  Gilbert  & Gabbitass, 
11,687  I Nottingham  (accepted) 


KNUTSFORD. — Accepted  for  the  ei 

at  workhouse,  for  the  Bucklow  Union  Guardians, 
architect,  Birnam  House,  Sale  :— 

G.  Ginger,  jun.,  Longsight  £334  IS  , 


MANSFIELD.— For  sewering,  levelling,  metalling,  kerbing,  &c.. 
Quarry-lane,  Mansfield,  forithe  Mansfield  Corporation  ; from  draw- 
ings and  specification  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  Frank  Vallance,  C.E. 
Borough  Surveyor  : — 

J.  F.  Price £'.565  o 0 1 J.  Lane  &Son £1.326  0 0 

J.  Greenwood 1,494  0 0 1 ) Bradley r,32t  10  10 

J.  Hawley  & Son  ..  1,373  0 o 1 Fisher  Bros 1,278  o 0 

J- Ford  1,369  1 8 W.  A.  Vallance, 

J.  Tomlinson  r.268  19  9 1 Mansfield*  1,249  o o 

• Accepted. 
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MANSFIELD.— For  the  erection  of  conditioning  stores,  St 
Jnhn's-place,  Mansfield,  for  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones.  Messrs.  VaUance  & 
westwick,  architects,  Mansfield 


Brails  ford  & Sen  .....£787  13  I! 

I.  Greenwood...... . . 640 

Vallance  .Sc  Blythe  ..  640 
F.  H.  St  J.  W.  Moore  631 


Vallance  ...£608  o o 

S.  B.  Frisby 5S2  9 6 

C.  G.  Percival.  Mans- 
| field  (accepted)  ....  537  2 o 


MANSFIELD.— For  proposed  house.  West  Hill-drive,  and  shoD, 
Clumber-street,  Mansfield,  for  Messrs.  Wiight  Bros.  Messis. 

Vallance  & Westwick,  architects,  Mansfield  : — 

Gilbert  & Gabbatass  .... ,£1.905  I Vallance  & Blythe -£1,173 

S.  B.  Frisby r.  187  C.  G.  Percival  ,.,47 

Brailsford  St  Son  1.177  | J.  Greenwood,  Mansfield*  1,1.6 

• Accepted. 


Messrs.  Vallance  & Westwick,  architects,  Mansfield 

J.  H.  Vickers,  Ltd £1,780  | A.  G.  Bell t 

).  F Price  1,750  Gilbert  St  Gabbitass  

H.  Vickers  1,700  Fisher  Bros 

J.  Greenwocd  1.693  | W.  S.  Cuddy,  Mansfield* 

• Accepted. 


MARKET  DRAYTON.-For  the  erection  of  vagrant  wards  at 
Market  Drayton,  Salop,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  G.  A.  Craig, 
architect,  Market  Drayton  : — 

Wood  & Son  £>.739  o 0 I Wright  & Sons  ....£1,645  0 o 

Garratt  1,713  16  >°  Healey,  Market 

Matthews 1,688  o 0 Drayton  (accepted)  1.549  1 4 

J.  Harding  1,675  o o| 

For  Htatirig  Apparatus  Jor  the  same. 

Hughes,  Market  Drayton  (accepted) ,£55  5 


MARYPORT— Accepted  for  rebuilding  the  "Victoria  Vaults 
and  Royal  Oak  " inn,  for  the  Brewery  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  C. 
Eaglesheld,  architect,  Maryport:— 

Building, — W.  Marshall - 

Joinery.  — I.  Kendall 1 

Stating  — T.  Mandle  ( 

Plastering.— T.  Kirk > £2.503 

Plumbing.— E.  Graham I 

Painting  and  Glazing. — J.  Gordon J 

[All  of  Maryport  ] 


MUNDESLEY  (Norfolk).  — For  proposed  new  Grand  Hotel.  IV! 
. J.  Green,  architect,  31,  Gastle  Meadow,  Norwich 

.Bennett  £19.150  0 | J.  Hum £1.0  <6 

c c-'“-  6 0 I Kerridge  & Shaw 9,989 

3 0 Cornish  St  Gaymer, 

1 0 North  Walsham*  ..  9,600 
j o | • Accepted. 


• J.  Youngs  & Son  .. 

G.  Riches 

J.  W.  Collins  


ORPINGTON.  — Accepted  for  the  execution  of  decorativi 
repairs  to  private  residence  at  Orpington.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris 
architect  and  surveyor,  8,  Ironmorger-lane,  E.C  , and  Orpington 
Somerford  & Son  £>4=  10 


ORPINGTON. — For  the  execution  of  repairs  to  propertie 
situated  in  Wellington-road,  Orpington.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris 
architect  and  surveyor.  8.  Ironmonger-lane,  E. C..  and  Orpington 

St  ebbing.  St  Pannett  ..£i36_o  I W.  R.  Taylor £>>4  > 

..  120  15  I J.  Lonsdale  112  1 


E.  R.  1 nome  . 


RUABON.— For  the  erection  of  a house.  Rhosllanerchrugog.  for 
the  School  Board.  Messrs.  J.  Motison  St  Son.  architects,  iving- 
street,  Wrexham 

John  Davies £460  I Jenkins  & Jones,  Johns- 

I town,  Ruabon  (accepted)£435 
House  only  j no  outbuildings. 


SALFORD.— For  new  school  in  Grecian-street.  for  the  Salford 
School  BoaJd.  Mr.  H.  E.  Stelfox.  architect.  1 . Mosley  street 

Manchester.  Quantities  tv  the  architect  — 

C.  H Notmanion  £11.738  | W.  Southern  & Sons  ....£11.40. 

F.  St  E HajT.es  n.t  j*G  Macfarlane  11  r 

Peters  & Sons  11.561  | Wilson  St  Toft n 3<g 

I.  Byrom 11.516  R Neill  ,v  Sons.  Man 

J.  Kamsbottotr. 11.423  I Chester  (accepted)  10.9:1 

For  Caretaker  s House. 

C.  H.  Normanton £669  ] I.  Ramsbottom  

Wilson  & Toft  646  G.  Macfarlane  C94 

Peters  & Sons 645  I I.  Byrom  591 

Southern  St  Sons  614  R.  Neiii  & Sor  s*  5-5 

F.  & E.  Haynes 614  I • Accepted. 


C.B.N.SNEWIN 

MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 
Nos.  7.8.  9,  10,  11,  12, 13.  14,  15,  16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNESS.  DRY,  AND  PIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE 
Telephone.  No.  274  Hoibom.  Tele.  Address  "BNEWIN  : London. 


SHOREHAM.— For  the  erection  of  a private  residence  and 
stables  at  Shoreham.  Kent.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect  and 
suiveyor,  8.  Ironmonger -lane,  E.C.,  and  Orpington,  Kent: — 

Hanscomb  & Smith £9  sto  1 Somerford  & Son  £2.05 

J.  Lonsdale  . 2,126  | Wiltshire  & Son  — 2,c: 


Sl'NBU RY-ON-TH AMES.  — For  the  erection  of  a s 
detached  villa  at  Sunbury-on-Thames.  for  Colonel  Morgan,  Phtlli- 
more-gardens,  Kensington.  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  architect,  19,  Doughty- 
street,  Mecklenburgh-square,  W.C.  : — 

Ribinson  & Francis,  Ashford,  Middlesex  £>,185  18 


SUTTON-IN-ASHF1ELD.  — For  proposed  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  New  Cross  Hotel.  Sutton-in-Ashfield.  for  Messrs. 
J.  Hole  & Co.,  Newaik-on-Trent.  Plans,  quantities,  and  specifica- 
tion prepared  by  Messrs.  Vallance  St  Westwick,  architects,  Mans- 
field : — 

C.  F.  Taylor.. £1.156  | Gilbert  & Gabbitass £797 


J.  H.  Vickers,  Ltd. 

Fisher  Bros. 

J.  F.  Price 


847  S.  B.  Frisby 780 

S17  J.  Keeling,  Sutton-in-Ash- 
800  | field  (accepted)  65' 


WIDNES.— Accepted  for  the  extension  of  the  West  Bank  Pro- 
menade. Mr.  J.  S.  Sinclair.  C.E.,  Town  Hall.  Widnes  : — 

John  Taylor,  3,  Long-lane,  Garston,  Liverpool £3.5°° 


WINCHESTER.— For  erecting  a house  at  Winchester,  for  Col. 
Dickins.  Messrs.  Cancellor  & Hill,  architects,  >a,  Jewry-street, 
Winchester 

Carter  & Sons £2.248  I Waters  £2.137 

Thompson  c.246  Jobbins  a.oco 

Fielder 3,178  | 


WOODFORD.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villas  at 
South  Woodford,  Essex.  Mr.  Heibert  Riches,  architect,  3.  Crooked- 
hue.  King  William-street,  London,  E.C. : — 

T.  Osborn  St  Sons £>.050 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  and  W.  R.  and  W.,  C.  C.  D.— (Amounts  should  have  been 
stated.) 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  Items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  lot  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  Is  given  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written,  by  the  Editor,  who 
retains  the  right  to  reject  it  If  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the 
author  of  a proof  of  an  article  In  type  does  not  necessarily  Imply  Its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  llteraiy  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


J.  J.  ETRID6E,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATING  AND  TILING, 

To  be  executed  by  Contract  in  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 

And  other  description  of  Slates  Ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.’ 

"THE  BUILDER  "(Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
late  of  IQS.  per  annum  (53  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  parts  ofl 
Europe,  America.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
&c  . 36s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  " THE 
BUILDER."  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  13  numbers),  can  ensure- 
receiving  “ The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning' s Post. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.Trask  & L.  'f’V. 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  ^ 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava. 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte- 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [AdVT. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 and  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt.. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 

.vrmrtvTTvir  n_  ma..  ' 8,  PRINCES  8TRRET, 

IBTCHIffl  SC  OUfl  i GT.GEORGEST.WESTMIN8TEB 
QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES," 
For  1899,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1  [ADVT, 


THE 


French  isghalte 

COMPANY, 

Suffolk  House , Cannon-street , E.C. 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  ANI> 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS, 
&c.,  &c. 

This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  be 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  new 
General  Post  Office,  and  other 
important  buildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

COPPER  AND  ZINC  ROOFINa. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON.  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

352  to  364,  Euston-rd.,  N.W.  6 & 8,  Hatton  Garden-  47  & 49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation-rd,. 

VIEILLE  MONTACNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

HO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices:  Fitzroy  Works,  ETJSTON  ROAD , LONDON , N.W. 
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Water  Supply. from  the  Chalk. 

GREAT  deal  has 
been  said  during 
the  last  few  weeks 
concerning  the 
London  County 
Council's  scheme 
to  fetch  water 
for  the  metropolis 
from  Wales,  and 
the  inhabitants  of 
■that  portion  of  the  Principality  chiefly 
effected  by  the  ' : scheme  have  become 
seriously  alarmed,  and  will  undoubtedly  offer 
the  most  strenuous  resistance  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  even  a single  acre  of  their  “water 
Tights.”  The  Monmouthshire  County  Coun- 
cil is  extremely  sore  at  the  proposal  to  tap 
the  upper  sources  of  the  Wye,  and  all  the 
large  centres  of  population  in  South  Wales 
•are  in  a ,«tate  of  unrest.  Cardiff  has  secured 
an  abundant  supply  from  the  Taff  Vawr 
reservoirs,  in  Breconshire,  and  is  extending 
the  works.  Swansea  has  gone  to  the  same 
•county  and  has  tapped  an  important  water 
area  in  close  proximity  to  that  portion  of  the 
lUsk  watershed  coveted  by  the  metropolis. 
Birmingham’s  already  acquired  site,  drained 
*by  the  river  Elan,  and  one  or  two  other  rivers, 
is  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  London  County 
'Council’s  scheme.  All  these  cities  will  have 
■much  to  say,  no  doubt,  to  any  attempt  at 
ipreventing  them  from  ever  extending  their 
■water  areas  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
•Carmarthen  County  Council  will  centre  its 
•opposition  in  the  proposed  appropriation  of 
the  \pper  waters  of  the  Towy.  So  that,  if 
the  London  scheme  is  really  carried  into 
effect,  the  attendant  legal  and  Parliamentary 
expenses  will  not  be  the  least  item  of-  cost. 
Everybody  knows  what  a trouble  Birming- 
ham had  to  secure  its  foothold  in  Central 
Wales,  and  that -even  when  a modest  seventy 
•square  miles  only  were  to  be  laid  under  con- 
tribution, instead  of  488  square  miles  for 
which  London  is  now  seeking.  Of  course, 
there  will  always  be  opposition  from  public 
bodies  in  such  cases — there  always  has  been. 
And  it  may  be  argued  that,  inasmuch  as 
-certain  cities  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  the 
opposition,  London  will  probably  succeed 
also.  We  hop''  t:.at  may  be  so,  if  the  London 
scheme  is  to  be  proceeded  with  ; but  the 
case  is  stronger  against  the  metropolis  than 
was  against  Birmingham,  from  a.  Welsh 


standpoint.  Birmingham's  area  is  well  to 
the  north  of  the  populous , centres  of  South 
Wales,  and  there  was  plenty  of  good  gather- 
ing ground  between  that  area  and  the 
populous  centres  referred  to.  We  allude  to 
the  gathering  grounds  of  the  Towy  and 
Yrfon  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Usk 
valley ; but  these  are  the  very  sites 
proposed  to  'be  captured  by  the  metro- 
polis, and  which  are  estimated  to  yield 
317  million  gallons  daily,  or  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  quantity  proposed  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  London  County  Council  in 
Wales.  The  opposition  of  Welsh  authorities 
has,  therefore,  much  more  backbone  in  it 
than  it  has  ever  yet  had.  Of  course,  they 
cannot  see  the  only  convenient  water-areas 
for  them  stolen  under  their  very  eyes,  with- 
out raising  the  strongest  opposition  possible. 

Under  these  circumstances,  may  we  ask  if 
it  is  yet  too  late  to  make  further  inquiry  into 
the  capability  of  other  sources  of  supply 
nearer  home  ? Have  we  yet  found  out,  for 
instance,  all  that  is  possible  concerning  the 
capability  of  the  chalk  as  a source  of 
supply?  A great  deal  has  been  written  from 
time  to  time  on  the  subject,  and  the  aggre- 
gate literature  would  make  a small  library. 
But  what  does  it  all  amount  to  from  a 
practical  standpoint  ? That  may  be  fairly 
well  gauged  by  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
given  at  different  Royal  Commissions. 
Summarised,  that  may  be  stated  as  con- 
sisting of  a series  of  disjointed  observa- 
tions, of  very  unequal  value,  approximately 
complete  for  certain  very  restricted  spots,  but 
sadly  incomplete  as  a whole.  Commis- 
sioners must  have  always  felt  that  the 
evidence  put  before  them  on  this  matter 
has  not  been  such  as  to  enable  them  to 
arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions,  except  in 
a very  general  way.  It  is  a subject  demand- 
ing the  closest  attention,  and  is  not  to  be 
worked  out  by  a single  individual.  Neither 
must  it  be  approached  in  a partisan  spirit,  as 
has  been  so  frequently  the  case  in  the  past. 

It  must  not  be  left  to  well-meaning  old 
gentlemen  perambulating  the  country,  as  a 
sort  of  hobby ; nor  to  spasmodic  inquiries, 
of  the  fireworks  order,  carried  out  in 
connexion  with  the  promotion  of,  or  oppo- 
sition to,  any  Bill  in  the  House ; nor  to 
men  who  get  their  living  as  “ expert 
witnesses,”  and  who  may  have  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire  and  too  many  interests  to 
consult.  The  work  can  only  be  carried  out 


by  a properly  organised  survey,  and  under 
Government  control,  and  such  a survey 
would  be  worth  more  than  a dozen  Royal 
Commissions,  and  much  cheaper.  We  say 
" Government  control  ” because  any  municipal 
body,  such  as  the  London  County  Council,  is 
not  sufficiently  independent  to  do  the  work, 
and,  in  the  case  under  review,  the  Council 
has  already  committed  itself  to  a policy 
practically  inimical  to  obtaining  anything 
like  an  universal  supply  from  the  chalk, 
though  it  would  possibly  not  admit  that. 

In  short,  we  want  more  information  on  the 
matter  before  we'  can  appraise  the  true  value 
of  the  chalk  as  a water-bearing  formation ; 
and  we  can  see  no  better  way  of  obtaining 
that  information  than  by  having  it  collected 
by  a Government  survey,  empowered  to 
enter  on  private  lands  to  make  research,  to 
take  water  levels  in  wells,  and  gauge  the 
flow  of  streams  and  rivers,  and,  in  connexion 
with  the  geological  survey,  to  state  the 
sources  of  the  waters,  so  far  as  that  can 
be  ascertained.  This  new  water  survey 
should  have  competent  chemists  and 
bacteriologists  attached  to  the  staff,  as  well 
as  geologists  and  engineers,  and  its  work' 
should  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  special  attention  being  at  first  paid 
to  urgent  cases,  such  as  the  London  water 
supply  problem.  The  sooner  this  Survey  is 
established,  the  better.  We  have  had 
enough  of  municipal  political  bantering,  in 
which  every  Councillor  regards  himself  as  a 
Heaven-born  authority  on  water-supply 
matters,  and  where  the  faddist  reigns 
supreme.  We  are  not  now  talking  of  the 
control  of  the  supply,  which  is  a totally 
different  matter,  and  may  be  left  severely 
alone  on  the  present  occasion. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  advisability  of 
having  this  matter  sifted  by  Government 
instrumentality,  let  him  do  as  the  writer  of 
this  article  has  done.  Let  R'ifti  endeavour  in 
a private  capacity  to  obtain  entrance  to 
private  grounds  in  which  wells  are  situated, 
by  writing  beforehand  for  permission,  or  by 
bearing  proper  introductions  (and  these 
partly  of  an  official,  though  not  of  a com- 
pulsory, character)  ; let  him  approach 
Bumbledom  for  public  materials  concerning 
the  town’s  water  supply  ; let  him  possess 
the  most  suave  manner  possible,  the 
patience  of  Job,  and  one  of  the 
sweetest  tempers  in  the  world  ; and, 
if  he  is  not  then  converted,  he  will  be 
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obstinate  indeed.  He  will  find  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  permission  to  visit  and 
examine  is  most  freely  given,  and  he  may, 
perhaps,  be  directly  assisted  in  his  work  ; 
even  Bumble  will  receive  him  with  open 
arms  until  Bumble  is  asked  to  do  even  the 
smallest  amount  of  work  for  nothing.  Give 
plenty  of  time  to  the  work,  and  peg  away  at 
bad  correspondents.  Then  plot  your  results 
on  a large-scale  map,  and  you  will  find  that 
you  have  only  got  a small  amount  of  evidence 
together ; that  over  many  square  miles  you 
have  no  information  whatever  and  cannot  get 
any. 

Now,  this  missing  evidence  would  not 
matter  very  much  with  any  ordinary  porous 
formation,  but  the  chalk  is  not  an  ordinary 
formation,  and  has  to  be  specially  consi- 
dered. On  most  hydrogeological  maps  it  is 
marked  as  being  “ porous,”  but  as  a matter 
of  fact  it  is  not  so.  If  any  doubt  be  enter- 
tained on  this  head  (after  so  many  un- 
qualified assertions  to  the  contrary)  let  the 
reader  take  a block  of  chalk,  cut  it  [out  in 
the  shape  of  a basin  or  bucket,  and  fill  the 
receptacle  with  water.  After  waiting  for 
some  considerable  time  it  will  be  found  that 
here  and  there  a little  globule  of  water  will 
have  formed  on  the  outside.  When  the 
chalk  sides  have  become  saturated,  how- 
ever, these  globules  will  form  very  much 
more  slowly,  and  the  bucket  may  be  left  for 
days  without  the  water  entirely  disappearing, 
and  then  some  of  it  must  go  by  evaporation. 
Of  course,  some  kinds  of  chalk  are  rather 
more  open  than  others,  and  no  rock  (not  even 
stiff  clay)  is  actually  impervious.  At  the 
same  time,  if  those  who  sink  wells  in 
the  chalk  had  to  rely  on  what  water  has 
actually  penetrated  the  body  of  that  sub- 
stance it  would  be  an  exceedingly  bad  out- 
look for  them.  It  is  safer,  and  much  nearer 
the  truth,  to  regard  the  chalk  itself  as  imper- 
vious, from  a practical  standpoint,  and  to 
allow  its  water-giving  capabilities  to  consist 
of  the  open  joints  running  through  it.  Now, 
just  a word  or  two  about  these  joints  and 
their  distribution,  for  they  are  the  controlling 
factors  in  the  case. 

To  begin  with,  they  are  not  so  capriciously 
distributed  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 
There  is  a kind  of  method,  rough  and  ready, 
we  admit,  but  still  a kind  of  method.  These 
joints  have  been  formed  in  several  ways,  of 
which  the  principal  are  the  following  The 
bulk  of  them,  particularly  the  master  joints, 
have  been  formed  by  the  contraction  of  the 
material  in  bulk  as  it  became  formed  under 
the  sea,  and  on  elevation  afterwards.  The 
chalk  is,  in  maximum,  about  800  ft.  in  thick- 
ness ; under  and  near  London  (depending 
largely  on  denudation),  however,  it 
may  not  be  more  than  500  ft.  to  600  ft. 
The  whole  of  this  was  laid  down  in 
the  sea  during  Cretaceous  times,  and 
some  of  the  contraction  alluded  to  was 
brought  about,  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  formation,  by  the  weight  of  the  super- 
incumbent portion  of  the  same  formation. 
Nevertheless,  the  contraction  which  made 
most  of  these  joints  and  cracks  was  that 
induced  by  these  marine  beds  as  they  were 
brought  above  sea-level  by  bradyseismical 
elevation.  A few  more  were,  no  doubt,  made 
by  violent  earth  movements  in  later  times. 
Chemical  change  from  within,  whereby  much 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime  (of  which  the  bulk 
of  chalk  is  chemically  composed)  has  been 
removed,  and  a species  of  marl  left  behind, 
has  modified  the  "porosity,”  filled  up  some 


of  the  minor  cracks,  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  others. 

Thus  a complete  network  of  small  joints 
and  cracks  has  been  produced.  If  these 
joints  were  always  large,  and  if  they  always 
communicated  with  each  other,  all  would  be 
well,  and  we  should  not  have  need  of  so 
much  purely  local  information  concerning 
them — for  water  supply  from  the  chalk 
largely  consists  of  that.  But  the  joints  do 
not  fulfil  either  of  these  conditions.  More- 
over, a great  element  of  uncertainty  has 
been  introduced  by  the  local  enlargement  of 
joints  underground  until  the  fissures  thus 
made  are  veritable  caves,  some  of  them 
several  feet  in  height  and  a mile  or 
two  in  length.  These  can  only  be  regarded 
as  undergound  reservoirs,  and  the  fortunate 
district  possessing  them  has  something  to 
boast  of  from  a water-supply  standpoint. 
Billions  of  gallons  are  there,  fed  by  the 
tricklings  down  through  the  smaller  joints 
and  cracks  from  the  surface.  If  we  tould 
only  locate  several  of  these  water-filled 
" caverns,  ’ and  be  able  to  note  rise  and  fall 
of  the  surface  of  water  in  them,  the  chalk 
water-supply  question  would  be  largely 
solved.  Failing  that,  we  can  only  observe 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  levels  in  wells,  and 
that,  though  a bad  substitute,  is  useful  enough 
if  the  work  could  be  carried  out  on  a 
systematic  plan. 

We  cannot,  however,  speak  of  the  chalk 
as  a homogeneous  formation.  It  consists  of 
at  least  three  fairly  distinct  lithological  parts. 
The  upper  is  a soft  limestone,  marly  in  places, 
permeated  by  fissures  in  all  directions,  not 
necessarily  communicating  with  each  other 
except  on  a small  scale  and  locally.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  chalk  is,  locally,  a hard 
rock,  containing  but  few  fissures  and  is  a bad 
water  producer.  The  lower  portion  is  rather 
better,  but  still  nothing  like  as  good  as  the 
upper ; it  contains  fewer  fissures,  joints,  or 
cracks,  and  these  are  chiefly  of  a "blind” 
character.  Indeed,  the  lower  chalk  is  often 
alluded  to  as  though  it  (and  its  joints)  were 
entirely  impervious,  and  as  though  the 
hydraulic  properties  of  the  upper  chalk  were 
due  to  the  non-porosity  of  the  lower  chalk. 
That  is  right  enough,  locally,  but  cannot  pos- 
sibly hold  good  over  wide  areas.  For,  as  any 
one  who  has  followed  the  water-supply  ques- 
tion knows,  a great  deal  of  the  water  in  the 
Upper  Greensand  comes  through  fissures 
through  the  lower  chalk.  However,  we 
cannot  regard  the  lower  chalk  as  such  good 
water-bearing  strata  as  the  upper  chalk,  and 
those  who  have  calculated  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  chalk  formation  as  a whole,  as 
though  it  were  homogeneous  from  a water- 
supply  standpoint,  must  be  grievously  in  error. 
The  usual  method  with  many  people  has  been 
to  take  the  chalk  cn  bloc , calculate  its  cubic 
contents,  and  then,  after  making  certain 
allowances  (mostly  bom  and  bred  in  their  own 
minds),  to  say  that  the  chalk  contains  so 
much  water.  So  long  as  nothing  serious  was 
intended,  this  did  not  matter,  but  we  cannot 
put  up  with  such  rubbish  in  dealing  scientifi- 
cally with  the  question.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  chalk  formation  consists  of  this  lower 
chalk,  with  few  fissures,  and  not  conspicu- 
ously water-bearing,  except  as  a rarity.  If 
the  chalk  be  taken  as,  say,  650  ft.  thick,  then 
the  lower  part,  about  300  ft.  of  this,  cannot 
contain  much  water  as  a rule.  The  official 1 
geological  map,  made  to  show  the  distribu- 
tion of  fossils  more  particularly,  is  not  much 
of  an  aid  toSus  in  distinguishing  the  fissured 


from  the  practically  non-fissured  part  of  the 
formation — it  does  not  pretend  to  be  hydro- 
geological. Any  one  who  takes  such  a map,, 
ascertains  that  the  chalk  has  an  outcrop  of 
so  many  square  miles,  and  by  a mathe- 
matical process  endeavours  to  find  out  how 
much  water  the  chalk  holds  (as  very  many 
" experts  ” have  done),  must  be  extremely 
wide  of  the  mark. 

However,  the  chalk,  at  any  rate  the  upper- 
part  of  the  formation,  is  a good  water- 
bearer,  as  we  shall  see.  For  practical  pur- 
poses the  chalk  may  be  divided  into  separate- 
geographical  areas,  the  idea  being  to  allow 
these  areas  to  coincide  with  underground* 
drainage  areas  of  the  formation.  There  is- 
considerable  difficulty  in  doing  that,  and  it? 
has  not  been  seriously  attempted.  It 
obvious,  however,  that  until  that  can  Tje 
satisfactorily  done,  nobody  is  able  to  give 
more  than  the  barest  approximation  of  the 
value  of  the  formation  for  water-supply 
purposes.  In  general,  it  may  be  noted  that 
one  great  area  is  in  Hertfordshire  and  is 
already  drawn  upon  to  a very  considerable 
extent,  and  indications  are  not  wanting  that,, 
although  the  water  capabilities  there  are  by- 
no  means  exhausted,  they  are  suffering.  In, 
short,  the  chalk  in  that  district  is  already 
captured,  and  the  supply  is  already  being 
delivered  to  the  metropolis.  The  next  large 
area  to  which  we  may  draw  attention  is  the 
western  half  of  Essex  and  adjacent  part  oh 
Middlesex.  The  chalk  is  there  covered  over 
by  Tertiary  deposits,  but  is  easily  reached  by 
well-boring.  The  underground  drainage  is 
towards  the  south,  and  the  supply  of  water 
extremely  abundant ; much  of  this  to-day 
runs  to  waste,  but  several  wells  for  the 
public  supply  already  draw  upon  it,  and 
others  are  in  course  of  construction.  No 
reliable  data  are  available  as  to  the  actual 
quantity,  experts  differing  considerably  on  the 
point.  But  all  are  agreed  that  in  this  part 
of  Essex  there  Is  a very  large  body  of  good 
water  underground  in  the  chalk,  which  is 
very  little  drawn  upon*  A third  area  is 
underneath  the  metropolis  itself,  but  this 
already  supplies  hundreds  of  private  wells 
and  may  be  disregarded  from  a.  public- 
supply  standpoint.  As  an  instance  that  the 
water-yielding  capacity  of  the  chalk  has 
almost  reached  its  limits,  some  writers 
have  quoted  the  circumstance  that  the 
water  level  in  that  formation  under 
London  is  much  lower  than  it  was  fifty- 
years  ago.  They  rightly  charge  this  de- 
crease in  level  to  the  consumption  by- 
private  wells.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  that  exhaustion  applies  only 
to  a very  restricted  area  of  a few  square 
miles,  and  does  not  in  any  way  refer  to  the 
great  mass  of  chalk  some  hundreds  of  square- 
miles  in  area  to  the  west  of  the  metropolis, 
and  which  is,  to  this  day,  super-charged  with 
water.  A fourth  district,  somewhat  difficult 
to  define  on  account  of  almost  total  want  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  drainage  under- 
ground, is  in  West  Herts  and  South  Bucks. 

It  is  certain  that  in  this  area  there  is  a great 
quantity  of  water  available  for  public  pur- 
poses, for  it  is  only  drawn  upon  to  a very- 
limited  extent.  A fifth  district  adjoins  the 
fourth  and  is  in  South  Berks.  This  has  long 
been  regarded  as  a probable  source  of 
metropolitan  water  suppiy  and  is  a rich  one, 
but  already  drawn  [upon  by  several  public 
bodies,  in  a small  way.  A sixth  is  continuous 
with  the  fifth,  in  North-eastern  Wilts,  and  is, 
practically,  virgin  ground,  full  of  water.  A 
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seventh  may  be  defined  as  “ underground 
chalk,’’  covered  by  Tertiary  deposits  on  the 
borders  of  Berks  and  Hants.  An  eighth  is  a 
narrow  outcrop  having  a maximum  breadth 
of  8 miles  or  thereabouts,  stretching  east- 
wards from  Guildford  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Croydon.  This  is  an  excellent  water 
district,  but  is  practically  captured, 
Croydon,  Sutton,  Epsom,  and  other  grow- 
ing and  populous  towns,  deriving  their 
supply  entirely  from  it.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  plenty  to  spare  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  prolific  area.  A ninth  district  is 
to  the  east  of  Croydon  and  on  to  North 
Kent.  The  upper  chalk  is  here  full  of  water, 
especially  in  that  portion  covered  by  the 
Tertiary  deposits  in  North-east  Kent.  It  is 
from  this  area  that  the  unimpeachable 
quality  water  of  the  Kent  Company  is 
derived,  and,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
extraction,  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no 
diminution  in  the  water  level — on  the 
broad  scale,  at  least.  What  may  be 
called  the  tenth  district  is  in  Mid-Kent. 
The  water-bearing  capacity  of  the  chalk 
there  has  never  been  seriously  tested,  and 
we  are  without  much  authentic  information. 
Since  the  last  Royal  Commission,  when  the 
late  Mr.  Topley  called  attention  to  it,  and 
suggested  with  others  that  it  might  be  laid 
under  contribution  for  the  metropolis,  the 
area  has  been  more  or  less  explored,  but 
practically  nothing  has  been  published.  All 
that  is  known  about  it  is  that  there  is  plenty 
of  water  in  the  rock,  and  the  bulk  of  it  seems 
to  be  running  to  waste  under  the  sea,  just 
off  North  Kent.  This  area  will  have  to  be 
carefully  considered,  but  the  engineering 
difficulties  in  capturing  any  very  large  body 
of  the  water  will  not  be  slight.  The  eleventh 
district  of  our  classification  is  in  East  Kent, 
where  recent  examination  has  proved  that 
a very  large  quantity  of  the  water  of  the 
chalk  is  running  into  the  sea  from  the  cliffs 
to  the  north  of  Dover,  and  elsewhere. 

Now,  in  calculating  the  actual  amount  of 
water  available,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider 
existing  water  rights,  which  are  of  a political 
and  not  of  a scientific  character.  But  it  is 
very  essential  that  certain  local  areas  should 
be  fenced  off  as  ground  occupied  by  towns, 
under  which  the  water  may  be  assumed  to 
be  contaminated,  or  at  least  to  be  of  a sus- 
picious nature. 

In  future  articles,  from  time  to  time,  we 
propose  to  study  each  of  these  districts 
separately,  when  these  points  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail. 


Germany  must  appreciate  even  more  every 
day  that  it  is  the  sound  general  education 
of  boys  and  youths  which  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  German  knowledge.  To  try  to  in- 
graft a system  of  technical  or  commercial 
education  on  a poor  system  of  elementary 
education  is  very  much  the  same  thing  as 
trying  to  place  the  walls  of  a building  which 
are  above  ground  on  weak  foundations.  The 
one  thing  is  about  as  foolish  as  the  other. 


The  L.C.C. 

Works 

Department. 


NOTES. 

Techn'itJoJ  and  ***  ^lad  t0  See  that  Sir 

Elementary  John  Gorst  has  been  em- 
Education.  phasising  the  necessity  of  a 
good  elementary  education  as  the  foundation 
of  a System  of  technical  education.  In  a 
speech  this  week  he  gave  some  instances  of 
the  way  in  which  an  insufficient  elementary 
education  hinders  the  progress  of  technical 
education.  The  example  was  that  certain 
Students  in  chemistry,  though  they  showed 
considerable  general  intelligence  and  much 
interest  in  the  work,  were  hampered 
in  it  by  their  insufficient  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  so  that  they  could  not 
work  out  various  results.  This  shows, 
in  the  plainest  way,  that  the  importance 
of  elementary  education  is  often  overlooked 
in  the  discussions  which  continue  to  go  on  in 
regard  to  technical  education.  Any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  education  in 


The  Works  Department  of  the 
London  County  Council  ap- 
pears still  to  be  in  difficulties, 
though  not  to  the  extent  some  of  its  critics 
are  suggesting;  in  fact,  since  the  new 
management  there  has  been  great  improve- 
ment in  the  working  of  the  department,  and 
the  various  losses  which  have  to  be  reported 
were  principally  made  under  the  old  manage- 
ment. According  to  the  report  submitted  to 
the  Council  on  Tuesday  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  total  amount  of  cost  above 
the  fixed  estimates  prior  to  the  new 
management  was  50,239/.,  but  a saving  of 
9.373^-  has  been  effected  since,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  total  amount  of  cost  above  the 
fixed  estimate,  up  to  September  of  this  year, 
has  been  40,866/.  The  most  serious  loss  has 
been  incurred  in  the  construction  of  the 
Lewisham  sewer,  the  cost  of  which  has 
exceeded  the  estimate  by  22,924/.  ; 19,722/. 
of  this  loss  was  incurred  previous  to  February, 
1897,  when  the  new  manager  was  appointed, 
and  the  excess  of  3,201/.  since  then  is  attributed 
to  the  period  of  the  reorganisation  of  the 
work  and  rearrangement  of  the  staff,  while 
the  remainder  is  practically  accounted  for  by 
the  extraordinary  charges  for  establishment 
during  the  year  1897-98,  which,  owing  to  the 
small  amount  of  work  entrusted  to  the  de- 
partment, rose  from  8 per  cent,  to  16^  per 
cent.,  or  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  1,991/. 
When  the  report  is  discussed  by  the  Council 
no  doubt  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  department  will  be  made  much 
of ; but  the  fact  remains  that  a total  loss  of 
over  40,000/.  has  so  far  been  incurred. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the 
TbI)bn“r.“K  Institute  of  Architects,  held 
this  year  at  Birmingham,  of 
which  a detailed  account  will  be  found  on 
another  page,  may  be  said  to  have  been  in 
every  way  successful,  and  justifies  the  policy 
of  the  Institute  in  occasionally  holding  these 
dinners  at  a provincial  centre,  as  a means 
of  drawing  together  the  architects  of 
London  and  the  provinces,  and  emphasising 
the  fact  that  the  Institute  is  a national  and  not 
a merely  metropolitan  body.  Of  course,  on 
such  an  occasion  it  is  natural  that  the  pro- 
vincial and  local  members  should  predomi- 
nate numerically,  as  comparatively  few  of 
the  London  members  in  large  practice 
can  find  time  to  attend  a dinner  at 
some  distance  from  London ; but  this 
fact  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  ob- 
ject of  having  the  dinner  occasionally 
in  the  provinces.  While  every  one  regretted 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President 
through  illness,  Mr.  Florence,  the  senior 
Vice-President,  may  be  congratulated  on  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  occupie'd  the 
chair  and  contributed  very  much  to  the 
success  of  the  occasion ; and  Mr.  Bid- 
lake’s  old  friends  in  London  may  com- 
pliment him  on  the  evident  popularity 
he  has  achieved  in  Birmingham,  as  evidenced 
by  the  warm  reception  he  met  with  when 


called  upon  to  respond  to  the  toast  of 
“ Architecture  and  the  Kindred  Arts.’’ 
Mr.  J.  T.  Middlemore,  a wealthy  in- 
habitant of  Birmingham  who  takes  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  art,  made 
a speech  of  considerable  interest  and 
which  rose  above  the  ordinary  level  of  after- 
dinner  speeches.  The  surroundings  of  the 
dinner  we  may  observe,  were  better  than 
they  have  generally  been  in  London  ; few 
hotels  can  boast  such  a lofty,  cheerful,  and 
palatial-looking  room  for  public  dinners  as 
that  which  has  been  attached  to  the  Grand 
Hotel  at  Birmingham. 


Professor 
Hayier  Lewis. 


By  the  death  of  Professor 
Hayter  Lewis  the  architectural 
world  loses  one  who  was  a 
typical  example  of  the  old  school  of  learned 
architects,  who  were  as  much  scholars  and 
students  of  architecture  as  architects.  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  carried  out  comparatively  few 
buildings,  but  he  had  a remarkable  know- 
ledge of  architectural  style  and  history,  and 
combined  with  this  a high  degree  of  general 
literary  culture.  He  was  a man  of  excep- 
tional refinement  of  mind  and  of  the 
greatest  kindness  and  amiability  of  disposi- 
tion ; and  the  phrase,  sometimes  rather  con- 
ventionally used,  that  he  was  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him,  is  in  regard  to  him  no  more 
than  the  simple  truth. 


Municipal  The  unsuccessful  action  brough  t 
and  Companies  aSainst  London  by  Sir  J.  Savory, 
at  one  time  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  will,  we  hope,  be  a lesson  to  all 
those  who  try  to  play  the  double  part  of 
working  in  municipal  offices  and  also  taking 
an  active  in  companies  with  which  the  Muni- 
cipality has  to  do  business.  One  does  not, 
of  course,  impute  anything  in  the  nature  of 
dishonesty  to  Sir  J.  Savory,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  a man  cannot  be  at  once  the 
agent,  so  to  say,  of  a Corporation  and  of  a 
Company  which  has  to  make  terms  with  this 
Corporation,  whether  it  be  for  electric  lighting 
01;  any  other  purpose.  A mayor  or  an  aider- 
man  or  a member  of  a municipal  committee 
s the  agent  of  the  general  body  of  rate- 
payers, just  as  a director  is  the  agent  of  the 
general  body  of  shareholders.  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters  properly.  Therefore  the 
most  severe  criticism  may  be  justly  turned 
on  the  man  who  wishes  to  gain  reputa- 
tion by  serving  his  fellow  citizens,  and  to 
replenish  his  pocket  by  serving  on  the  board 
of  a Company  which  has  dealings  with  the 
Corporation.  We  have  purposely  not  gone 
into  any  of  the  facts  of  the  ,r recent  trial, 
because  it  is  the  principle  which  it  empha- 
sises which  is  what  we  desire  that  our 
readers  should  note. 


Railway  Pas-  J,HE  PapTe.r  read  last  week  by 
sengerCom-  Mr.  W.  E.  Langdon,  the  able 
munication.  electrician  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way Company,  to  the  Institution  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  is  interesting,  as  it  follows 
so  soon  after  the  report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  con- 
sider the  best  method  of  intercommuni- 
cation in  railway  trains.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  their  report  the  Committee 
condemned  utterly  the  outside  cord  system, 
praised  in  general  terms  electric  systems, 
and  advised  that  the  law  should  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  require  an  efficient 
means  of  intercommunication  on  all  trains. 
They  also  stated  that  the  electric  com- 
munication should  not  entail  the  use  ol 
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additional  couplings  to  those  already  exist- 
ing. Now  all  the  couplings  except  the  brake 
coupling  are  unsuitable  for  the  electric  wires, 
and  Mr.  Langdon  thinks  that  to  use  this 
coupling  to  carry  the  wires  would  be  unwise, 
as  it  would  lead  to  a divided  responsibility 
between  those  who  maintain  the  brakes  and 
the  electricians.  The  method  devised  by 
Mr.  Langdon  for  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany is  excellent.  There  are  four  points  in 
each  carriage  above  the  quarter  lights  where 
communication  can  be  made.  On  pulling 
down  any  one  of  these,  a disc  on  the  out- 
side of  the  carriage  is  shown  and  the 
bells  in  the  guards’-vans  and  engine  set 
ringing.  It  is  very  simple  mechanically  and 
electrically ; one  coupling  only  for  the  two 
wires  forming  the  circuit  is  used,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  specimen  shown,  it  could  hardly 
be  simpler  or  more  efficient.  Its  application 
to  existing  carriages  would  be  easy,  and  its 
first  cost  and  subsequent  maintenance  cheap. 
It  is  the  most  complete  electric  system  yet 
proposed,  and  has  the  great  advantage  that 
the  rolling  stock  of  the  different  companies 
which  adopt  it  could  be  coupled  together 
without  rearranging  the  electrical  con- 
nexions. 

The  A members'  and  students’  con- 
Northampton  versazione  was  held  at  the 
Institute.  Northampton  Institute  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  inst.  A feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  delivery  of  what  are  called 
" lecturettes.”  That  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Walmsley 
on  “Wireless  Telegraphy"  was  interesting, 
and  was  much  appreciated  by  a large 
audience.  The  exhibits  in  the  various 
class-rooms  were  well  displayed,  but  owing 
to  somewhat  inefficient  demonstration  were 
not  very  highly  appreciated.  The  engi- 
neering  drawing-office  is  well  illuminated 
by  arc  lamps,  whose  reflected  rays  from 
the  ceiling  give  an  ideal  light,  without 
shadows,  to  draw  by.  The  architectural 
exhibits  were  meagre,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  large  photographs  were  of 
little  account.  The  exhibits  in  the  building 
trades’  shops  were  poor,  and  this  branch 
of  the  Institute  does  not  seem  to  be  too  well 
patronised,  though  the  engineering  depart- 
ment appears  successful.  A feature  was 
made  of  the  artistic  crafts,  and  these,  though 
in  their  infancy,  show  some  promise.  An 
effort  was  made  to  enlist  public  interest  by 
the  modelling  of  a man’s  head  in  clay  during 
the  evening ; but  the  model  was  obviously 
uncomfortable.  The  most  trying  feature  of 
the  evening  was  the  unhealthy  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  We  noticed  this  on  a previous 
occasion ; and  it  is  quite  time  that  the 
authorities  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
instituted  an  efficient  scheme  of  ventilation. 


The  General  It  is  announced  that  the  autho- 
PMaS82le?t'  rities  have  resolved  to  pull 
Grand.  down,  and  to  re-build,  the  old 
Post  Office,  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Martin’s- 
le-Grand.  That  structure,  designed  by  Sir 
R.  Smirke,  R.A.,  was  built  in  1825-9;  it  has 
since  been  altered  by  the  closing  of  its  fine 
central  hall,  So  ft.  by  about  60  ft.,  divided  by 
Ionic  columns  into  three  aisles,  and  the 
addition  of  an  attic  story.  It  occupies  the 
site  (in  part)  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Martin,  and  of  130  houses,  standing  in 
several  courts  and  alleys,  which  had  formed 
the  old  precincts  of  the  Liberty  and 
Sanctuary.  The  College  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Wihgtred,  who  was  King  of 


Kentin  694-72  5,  and  endowed  in  or  about  1056 
by  Girard  and  his  brother  Ingelric,  Earl  of 
Essex.  On  clearing  the  ground  for  Smirke’s 
building  was  destroyed  the  crypt  of  the 
church,  as  rebuilt  by  William  of  Wykeham, 
who  was  Dean  of  the  College,  and  a great 
amount  of  Roman  remains  were  discovered. 
The  church  tower  and  spire  are  drawn  in 
A.  Van  Wyngaerde's  view  of  London,  circa 
1550,  now  in  the  collection  given  by  Mrs. 
Sutherland  to  the  Bodleian  Library.  The 
parish  of  St.  Leonard  Foster  is  almost  co- 
terminous with  the  boundaries  of  the  college 
and  its  precincts.  In  the  Crace  collection 
are  views,  by  Girtin  and  Schnebbelie,  of  the 
crypt  and  the  old  houses. 


The  “Vieux  Paris”  Committee 
oIcTparis  *ias  undertaken  to  start  some 
excavations  in  the  garden  of  the 
archbishop’s  palace,  with  a view  of  finding 
some  remains  of  the  wall  of  the  ancient 
central  portion  of  Paris,  still  called  the 
“ Cite,”  and  it  is  hoped  by  this  means  to 
make  out  the  entire  configuration  of  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  Lutetia. 


At  their  meeting  on  Novem- 
Widening  of  ber  jast  the  Court  of  Com- 

Lothbury.  ' 

mon  Council  approved  plans 
for  making  Lothbury  50  ft.  wide  on  the 
south  side,  between  Old  Jewry  and  Prince’s- 
street,  at  a cost  of  42,000/.,  the  London 
County  Council  contributing  15,000/.;  and 
for  making  a new  street  (Lloyd’s-avenue) 
from  Fenchurch-street  to  Crutched  Friars. 
The  widening  of  Lothbury  will  involve  the 
removal  of  the  corner  of  Bank-buildings. 
No.  5 has  just  been  vacated  by  Messrs. 
Freshfield  & Williams ; No.  7 is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  London  and  Provincial  Bank  ; 
the  scheme  will  destroy  the  homogeneity  of 
Soane’s  design.  Soane  built  Bank-buildings 
in  Prince’s  - street  in  1807-10,  widening 
and  straightening  Prince’s  - street,  which 
formerly  turned  eastwards  and  then  north- 
wards to  opposite  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
taking  the  recovered  ground  for  his  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England.  At  that 
time  (old)  Bank-buildings  were  standing 
on  the  triangular  space  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Exchange.  The  Grocers’  Company  resisted 
the  extension  of  Prince's-street  through  their 
garden,  and  obtained  20,000/.  in  compensa- 
tion. We  have  examined  in  the  Soane 
Museum,  by  the  Curator's  courtesy,  several 
volumes  of  drawings  relating  to  Soane's 
work  on  the  spot  in  question  ; one  set  of 
plans  is  signed  by  him  and  entitled  “ The 
Five  Houses  in  Prince’s-street,  called  ‘New 
Bank  buildings,’  erected  1807-10  upon  ground 
recently  bought  by  the  Bank  of  England." 
There  are  also  some  sets  of  varying 
designs  for  the  premises  he  built  (on  the 
same  ground)  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt  Office,  now  No.  19, 
Old  Jewry,  in  1817-8.  A distinctive 
feature  of  that  office’s  interior  is  the 
large  open  space,  on  the  ground  floor, 
lighted  by  a drum  and  cupola  standing  upon 
four  arches,  which  Soane  describes  as  the 
“ cenotaph  and  place  for  paying  English  and 
Irish  tontines,’’  and  especially  designed  for 
Westfnacott’s  seated  statue  of  William  Pitt, 
presented  by  the  Bank  directors  to  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners.  A wooden  model  of 
the  “cenotaph”  is  in  his  Museum.  The 
plans  of  the  original  property  are  interest- 
ing ; they  show  the  sites  of  the  Grocers’  (old) 
Hall  and  garden,  and  the  old  Meeting  House, 


Meeting  House-court,  and  almshouses  in 
Old  Jewry.  The  almshouses,  now  quite  for- 
gotten, were  founded  with  a bequest  in  1 5 5 1 » 
by  Dame  Elizabeth  Morys  to  the  Armourers 
and  Braziers  Company  of  all  her  lands  and 
tenements  in  St.  Olave,  Jewry,  parish,  under 
charitable  trusts.  Under  an  Act  of  49 
George  III.,  the  Governors  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England  bought  from  the 
Armourers  for  10,000/.  the  Morys  trust 
property — comprising  the  almshouses,  then 
occupied  by  thirteen  almspeople,  three 
messuages,  and  the  Meeting  House,  where 
are  now  No.  19,  Old  Jewry,  and  the  open 
space  in  the  rear  of  Bank-buildings. 
Meeting  House-court  was  called  in  and 
before  last  century  Windmill-court. 

y 

At  the  exhibition  of  the 
the'sodit^  “ Society  Internationale  ” at 
Internationale.  tke  Georges  petit  Gallery,  Paris, 
the  works  of  foreign  painters  predominate, 
and  among  those  which  have  attracted  most 
attention  are  the  various  works  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Brangwyn,  which  appear  to  have  im- 
pressed French  visitors  with  a sense  of 
their  power  of  character  and  colour.  M. 
Emile  Claus  exhibits  a “ Brouillard  du  Matin  ” 
which  recalls  the  landscapes  of  Claude 
Monet ; M.  Baertsoen  exhibits  a good  Dutch 
landscape.  Three  works  by  Mr.  John 
Alexander,  “ La  Rose,’’  “ Le  Miroir,” 
“ l’Attente,”  are  specially  worth  notice,  also 
a beautiful  moonlight  view  at  Bellisle-en- 
Mer,  by  Mr.  Humphreys  Johnston.  Among 
the  French  exhibitors,  M.  Lucien  Simon  ex- 
hibits a genre  painting  of  Breton  figures; 
M.  Duhem  some  good  water-colours,  and 
MM.  Felix  Bouchon,  G.  J.  Rousseau,  and 
Rochegrosse,  are  prominent.  Among  the 
sculpture  work  are  some  remarkable 
sketches  in  plaster  and  a bust  in  bronze  by 
M.  Rodin. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  STUDENTS’ 
DESIGNS. 

It  is  naturally  our  duty,  in  looking  at  the 
collected  students’  designs  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  to  go  through  first  to  the  end  rooms 
where  the  architectural  drawings  are  hung  ; 
but  the  result  certainly  does  not  indicate  that 
the  architectural  department  of  Royal  Academy 
teaching  is  in  a very  flourishing  state.  For  the 
Travelling  Studentship,  with  a very  promising 
subject,  “ A Town  Church,"  only  two  designs 
are  submitted,  to  one  of  which,  that  by  Mr. 
William  Hawke,  the  Studentship  has  been 
awarded.  It  is  a quasi-Romanesque  design, 
with  some  points  of  novelty  in  the  detail, 
but  wants  coherence  in  style — the  treat- 
ment of  the  buttresses  and  pinnacles  round 
the  dome,  for  instance,  has  no  affinity  with 
the  details  of  the  lower  portion  ; and  both 
in  plan  and  design  the  domed  portion  of  the 
church  ought  to  be  more  decisively  parked 
out  and  separately  treated.  As  it  is,  one  has 
the  impression  only  of  a nave  of  which  one 
portion  has  a dome  over  it  and  the  other  has 
not.  The  other  design  submitted  has  more 
coherence  of  style  and  treatment,  but  is  not 
interesting.  The  25/.  prize  for  “A  Set  of 
Architectural  Designs"  has  attracted  only 
one  candidate,  Mr.  J.  Stevens  Lee,  who 
earns  the  prize,  we  must  say  rather  easily, 
for  a set  of  sketchy  drawings  of  the  west 
end  of  a church  with  an  apsidal  bap- 
tistry— good  in  style,  but  hardly  a set  to  win 
an  important  prize  with.  In  fact,  the  architec- 
tural prizes  seem  to  be  going  begging.  The 
silver  medal,  for  measured  drawings  of  the  Hall 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  has  attracted  no  com- 
petitors at  all.  Among  the  Lower  School 
designs  some  are  suggestive  and  original 
though  slight ; the  10/.  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr. 
A.  E.  Corbett  for  a design  for  a country 
railway  station,  which  has  the  merit  at  any 
rate  of  indicating  in  the  exterior  treatment 
the  position  of  the  booking-office.  Among 
the  other  Lower  School  designs  that 
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for  a boat-house,  numbered  151,  is  effec- 
tive and  suitable,  and  that  for  a game- 
keeper  s cottage,  No.  147,  has  a good  deal  of 
character.  The  competition  for  the  plan  of  a 
building  (subject — “A  Town  Club  House”)  has 
been  gained  by  Mr.  A.  Campbell  Martin  ; the 
plan,  with  a central  entrance,  is  dignified  in 
arrangement,  but  the  writing-room  should  not 
have  been  next  the  street.  The  billiard-room 
on  the  upper  floor  would  be  very  inadequately 
lighted  without  a top  light,  which  may  be  in- 
tended but  is  not  indicated.  The  design 
numbered  161  is  in  some  respects  better  ; the 
writing-room  is  at  the  back  and  well  lighted  ; 
the  side  position  of  the  entrance,  however,  is  not 
so  dignified  for  a first-class  club  as  the  central 
entrance,  and  the  billiard-room  does  not  appear, 
but  may  be  intended  to  be  on  another  floor  than 
the  two  shown. 

fn  the  “ Cartoon  for  a Draped  Figure  ” com- 
petition  (subject  “Calliope”)  the  prize  goes  to 
Mr.  iceorge  Murray,  for  a fine  and  dignified 
figure,  with  which  none  of  the  others  can  be 
sam  to  compete.  In  sculpture  the  principal 
competition  is  for  a group  (small  scale)  of 
Diana  and  Endymion,  for  which  there  are  a 
good  many  competitors,  and  a higher  general 
standard  of  merit  than  in  any  other  class.  The 
first  prize  is  taken  by  Mr.  Stanley  Nicholson 
Babb,  whose  group  has  a fine  decorative  cha- 
racter, and  indicates  a study  of  French  sculp- 
ture. In  the  second  prize  group,  by  Mr.  A. 
Bertie  Pegram,  the  figure  of  Endymion  is 
propped  half  upright  in  an  uncomfortable  atti- 
tude. though  the  group  composes  well  in  line. 
The  first  prize  group,  we  may  observe,  would  be 
very  well  suited  for  execution  in  bronze  or  silver 
I as  a centre-piece,  on  its  present  scale.  Mr.  S. 
Nicholson  Babb  also  has  the  prize  for  a “Bas- 
relief  of  figure  and  ornament,”  for  which  there 
! arc  only  two  competitors  ; his  design  is  an 
; admirable  piece  of  work.  In  the  three  models 
of  figures  from  life  the  first  prize  is  taken  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  W.  Bayes  and  the  second  by  Mr.  A. 
Bertie  Pegram  ; the  two  are  verv  equal  in 
merit  however  ; in  both  the  nude  figure  of  a 
man  about  to  sheathe  a sword  is  a very  spirited 
and  excellent  piece  of  work. 

The  competition  for  a design  for  the  decora- 
tion of  a public  building,  one  in  which  we 
always  feel  a special  interest,  is  gained  by  Mr. 
George  Murray.  The  subject  "is  “Harvest.” 
It  is  a composition  in  which  figures  pass  from 
left  to  right  across  the  picture  ; the  colour  is 
fine  and  rich,  and  the  figures  of  the  children 
and  of  the  woman  following  them  (the  one 
selected  for  treatment  as  a full  size  cartoon)  are 
very  graceful  and  original.  Perhaps  the 
objection  may  be  made  that  the  line  of 
the  composition,  partly  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  child  group,  is  a little 
broken  and  irregular  ; in  this  respect  the 
general  design  of  No.  87*  is  more  truly  decora- 
tive, but  the  detail  and  colour  are  not  so  good. 
Some  of  the  students  have  entirely  missed  the 
proper  character  of  decorative  painting  ; Nos. 
go  and  94,  for  instance,  are  pictures,  but  not 
mural  decoration. 

The  first  Armitage  prize,  for  a design  in 
monochrome  for  a figure  picture,  has  not  been 
awarded,  and  the  general  merit  of  the  designs  is 
not  equal  to  what  we  have  seen  in  some  former 
years;  the  second  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
F.  Cadogan  Cooper.  The  subject  is  “Joseph 
Presenting  his  Father  before  Pharaoh.”  The 
Creswick  prize  for  landscape  (subject — “ A 
Bridge  over  a Trout  Stream  ”)  is  awarded  to 
Mr.  F.'Appleyard  for  a work  which  is  quite  the 
best  of  the  set  ; the  style  is  broad  and  there  is 
a unity  of  effect  in  the  picture  ; the  weak  points 
are  the  water  and  the  bridge  ; and  we  may 
observe  that  in  all  of  them  the  bridge  is  rather 
weakly  treated  ; there  is  no  feeling  for  the 
picturesque  of  stonework.  No.  1 shows  a 
broad  effect  of  light  ; No.  4 is  a pretty  com- 
position. In  several  of  them  we  notice  the 
usual  defect,  in  youthful  landscapes,  of  the 
rather  crude  and  harsh  tone  of  the  greens  in 
grass  and  foliage. 

The  silver  medal  for  a perspective  drawing 
in  outline  of  a building  (open  to  painters  and 
sculptors  only)  has  attracted  no  competitors. 
We  do  not  see  why  sculptors  should  be  invited 
to  compete  for  this  prize,  unless  it  be  in  relation 
to  the  introduction  of  buildings  in  bas-reliefs  ; 
but  students  of  painting,  at  all  events,  are  wrong 
to  neglect  it.  The  faults  of  perspective  in  the 
treatment  of  buildings  in  pictures  are  so  fre- 
quent as  to  show  that  more  attention  to  this 
subject  would  be  very  desirable. 


* Only  the  names  of  the  prize-winners  arc  given  by  the 
Academy. 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS  : 

CONFERENCE  AND  DINNER  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

A joint  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  the  Birmingham  Archi- 
tectural Association  was  held  on  Friday  last 
week,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Artists,  Birmingham.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President  of  the  Institute  (Professor  Aitchison) 
through  illness,  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  took  the  chair.  The  subject 
for  discussion  was  “Building  By-laws  and 
their  Administration.”  Mr.  C.  E.  Bateman 
explained  that  the  subject  had  been  selected 
by  the  local  Association  because  the  Birming- 
ham City  Council  was  about  to  frame  new 
building  by-laws,  and  had  promised  to  submit 
the  draft  to  the  Association.  They  hoped  to 
have  the  assistance  of  the  Royal  Institute  in 
considering  these  by-laws,  and  also  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  greater  uniformity  in  the  by-laws  of 
Birmingham  and  the  surrounding  districts,  from 
the  want  of  which  a great  deal  of  difficulty 
and  annoyance  arose. 

The  following  paper  on  the  subject,  by  Mr. 
W.  Henman,  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Institute  (Mr.  W.  J.  Locke) : — 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  “Build- 
ing By-Laws  and  their  Administration,” 
respecting  which  I have  been  requested  to 
make  a feyv  remarks  preliminary  to  the  dis- 
cussion which  it  is  hoped  may  follow,  permit 
me  to  express  my  satisfaction  that  the  Institute 
has  determined  to  hold  such  gatherings  as  this 
from  time  to  time  at  the  centre  of  one  or  other 
of  the  allied  societies  and  to  offer  on  behalf  of 
the  Birmingham  Architectural  Association  a 
hearty  welcome  to  all  who  have  come  to  take 
part  in  this  meeting. 

It  seems  to  me  most  appropriate  that  at  these 
business  meetings  held  in  the  provinces,  sub- 
jects which  principally  affect  the  daily  work 
and  status  of  architects  practising  outside  the 
Metropolitan  area  should  receive  consideration. 
Time  at  disposal  would  be  too  short  for  full 
discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  the  higher 
branches  of  our  art,  and  is  in  fact  barely  suffi- 
cient to  given  even  a general  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties surrounding  a subject  such  as  I have  to 
bring  to  your  notice  ; but  it  may,  I trust, 
be  enough  to  indicate  the  widespread  feel- 
ing that  building  by-laws  and  their  adminis- 
tration throughout  the  country  are  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  condition.  Unless  members 
of  our  profession  can  bring  united  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  responsible  authorities,  the  evils 
under  which  we  have  so  long  suffered  may 
extend  and  cause  in  the  future  still  greater 
annoyance  and  irritation  to  architects  as  well 
as  injury  and  loss  to  the  public. 

It  will  be  understood  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  Metropolis  is  purposely  excluded  from 
present  consideration,  the  reason  being  that 
the  Building  Act  applying  thereto  has  recently 
been  revised,  and  because  it  is  administered  by 
an  experienced  body  of  men,  who,  I believe, 
are  generally  architects  or  have  had  an  archi- 
tectural training,  in  addition  to  which  there  is 
power  of  appeal  to  the  London  County 
Council.  I pronounce  no  opinion,  therefore, 
either  upon  the  new  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
nor  upon  its  administration,  but  desire  to 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  pro- 
vinces an  entirely  different  state  of  affairs 
exists. 

Under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  District 
Authorities  are  empowered  to  make  by-laws 
and  building  regulations  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Some  latitude 
in  a few  special  particulars  to  meet  local  re- 
quirements may  be  necessary  and  advisable  ; 
but  when  every  District  Authority  is  allowed  to 
make  all  sorts  of  petty  variations  confusion 
results,  and  architects  who  have  works 
to  carry  out  in  several  perchance  adjoining 
districts  are  often  caused  the  greatest  ian- 
noyance  and  inconvenience  by  having  plans 
disapproved  in  one  district  which  would  be 
passed  without  question  in  another,  and  this 
frequently  resulting  from  the  interpretation 
different  surveyors  may  put  upon  the  same  by- 
law or  regulation.  Some  Local  Authorities 
make  regulations  simply  by  resolution  of  the 
Board,  which  they  do  not  even  print  or  circu- 
late, and  endeavour  to  enforce  observance 
thereof  without  having  secured  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

It  may,  I hope,  be  taken  for  granted  that 
architects  as  a body  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  evade  or  obstruct  any  by-law  or  even 
any  regulation  lawfully  made  with  the  object 
of  securing  safety  and  health,  provided  such 
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by-law  or  regulation  is  uniformly  and  reason- 
ably enforced.  Most  of  the  difficulties,  annoy- 
ances, and  petty  irritations  principally  arise 
because  those  in  authority  too  often  lose  sight 
of  the  one  and  only  object  for  which  building 
by-laws  and  regulations  are  necessary,  viz.,  to 
secure  safety  and  health  to  individuals  and 
communities. 

The  so-called  model  by-laws  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  were  framed  with  that 
object  doubtless,  but  they  are  confused  in 
arrangement ; they  go  too  much  into  detail  on 
matters  of  minor  importance,  and  respecting 
which  knowledge  is  yet  imperfect,  and  omit 
reference  to  matters  of  structural  importance, 
the  neglect  of  which  in  some  buildings  may  be 
a definite  source  of  danger.  Moreover,  they  are 
wrapped  up  in  a vast  amount  of  unnecessary 
legal  jargon  and  excessive  verbiage.  On  these, 
really  far  from  model,  by-laws  those  of  Dis- 
trict Authorities  are  framed,  but  each  with 
numerous  variations  even  in  neighbouring 
districts  ; reference  to  any  particular  subject 
is  rarely  assisted  by  suitable  headings,  marginal 
notes,  or  index.  Special  Acts  of  Parliament, 
promoted  by  Local  Authorities  for  entirely 
different  purposes,  frequently  have  slipped 
into  them  clauses  which  either  extend  or 
repeal  portions  of  building  by-laws  previously 
in  force,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  such  pro- 
visions are  properly  set  forth  in  the  printed 
matter  issued  as  the  building  by-laws  of  the 
district.  All  this  is  bad  enough,  but  difficulties 
are  increased  by  the  uncertain  methods  of 
administration. 

Apart  from  the  larger  cities,  provincial 
District  Surveyors  are  usually  selected  from  a 
class  of  men  trained  to  road  surveying  and 
sewer  laying,  with  little  knowledge  of  building 
construction  and  less  of  architectural  propriety. 
Brought  up  in  the  offices  of  District  Surveyors, 
they  appear  to  imbibe  the  idea  that  architects 
are  their  natural  enemies,  and  that  their  duty 
consists  in  devising  means  for  wasting  their 
time  and  causing  them  unnecessary  trouble, 
quite  regardless  whether  by  so  doing  the  safety 
or  health  of  an  individual  may  be  secured 

In  populous  districts  the  Surveyors  are 
assisted  by  Building  Inspectors  with,  as  a rule, 
even  less  knowledge  and  discretion,  so  that 
instead  of  inspection  and  regulation,  such  as  I 
take  it  the  law  intended,  there  is  frequent 
dictation  and  undue  interference. 

One  class  of  property  for  which  well-devised 
building  regulations  are  required — viz.,  dwell- 
ings for  the  working  classes — are  still  erected 
in  the  most  flimsy  fashion  by  the  jerry  builder, 
who  generally  goes  scot  free,  while  architects 
who  desire  to  build  scientifically  and  well  are 
continually  harassed  by  unreasonable  restric- 
tions and  requirements  under  cover  of  a 
questionable  by-law.  The  reason  for  this 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Too  many  members  of 
District  Councils  are  interested,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  building  operations  ; the  Sur- 
veyor can  serve  such  in  many  ways,  and  in 
turn  obtains  their  support.  Inspectors  are  but 
mortal,  and  generally  underpaid  ; it  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that  some  of  them  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  speculative  builder. 
Little  credit  accrues  to  them  by  drawing  atten- 
tion to  his  irregularities,  but  eclat  is  gained 
when  an  architect  is  reported  as  having  con- 
vened even  the  letter  of  a by-law  or  regulation. 
Strange  to  say,  the  architect  has  no  redress 
whatever,  the  Surveyors  all  pretext,  for  even 
if  the  committee  is  permitted  to  be  approached, 
they  generally  support  the  action  of  their 
Surveyor,  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
proclaim  their  inability  to  interfere.  Resistance 
to  unreasonable  demands  simply  engenders 
greater  exactions,  so  that,  more  often  than  not, 
architects  give  way  simply  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  quietness. 

Another  side  of  the  question,  particularly  in 
large  towns  and  cities,  seriously  affects  every 
class  of  the  community.  Year  by  year  District 
Authorities  are  grasping  at  greater  powers  of 
control,  ostensibly  for  the  public  good.  Local 
Acts  are  slipped  through  Parliament.  By-laws 
and  regulations  are  made,  many  of  which 
seriously  trench  on  the  rights  of  property  and 
of  individuals,  or  by  which  the  cost  of  building 
is  seriously  and  unnecessarily  enhanced. 
In  order  to  counteract  these  evils,  members 
of  our  profession  must  act  together  and  strive 
to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  building  pro- 
prietors by  letting  it  be  known  through  the 
public  Press  that  action  is  being  taken,  in  the 
hope  of  regulating  local  authorities  and  their 
officials  within  reasonable  limits.  Pressure 
must  also  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Local 
Government  Board  so  that  building  by-laws 
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may  in  all  essentials  be  uniform,  and  that  only 
such  regulations  may  be  sanctioned  as  are 
proved  to  be  necessary  to  secure  health  and 
safety.  In  addition  to  which  courts  of  appeal, 
easily  accessible,  should  be  constituted. 

Although  but  indirectly  connected  with  our 
Subject,  I take  this  opportunity  for  drawing 
attention  to  the  employment  of  district 
surveyors  in  carrying  out  buildings  of  architec- 
tural character,  such  as  infectious  hospitals, 
baths,  libraries,  markets,  and  even  town  halls 
and  council  houses.  Rarely  have  they 
received  suitable  training  to  fit  them  for 
undertaking  such  works,  and  in  doing  so 
architects  are  deprived  of  legitimate  employ- 
ment for  which  many  of  them  have  spent  years 
of  study  and  gained  practical  experience.  Why 
district  surveyors  should  be  so  anxious  to 
undertake  the  carrying  out  of  work  additional 
to  their  ordinary  duties  may  at  first  sight 
appear  unaccountable,  but  I have  had  opportu- 
nities for  watching  the  process,  and  seen  the 
results. 

As  previously  mentioned,  surveyors  often 
make  themselves  useful  to  members  of  their 
board  ; then,  when  a building  is  required,  they 
suggest  that  an  architect's  fees  may  be  saved 
by  employing  their  salaried  servant.  This 
appears  so  plausible  to  the  average  district 
councillor  that  it  is  not  surprising  the  surveyor 
is  entrusted  with  the  work.  He  then  obtains 
the  services  of  some  architectural  hack,  who 
prepares  the  design.  The  work  proceeds  ; Mr. 
Surveyor  then  suggests  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  labour  involved,  he  should  receive  extra 
remuneration,  which  generally  takes  the  form 
of  a rise  in  his  salary,  and  often  the  “ tem- 
porary" hack  becomes  a permanent  addition 
to  his  staff  ; so  that  the  ratepayers,  instead 
of  simply  having  to  pay  an  architect  the  usual 
5 per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  work,  are  saddled 
with  an  annual  charge,  which  in  the  aggregate 
largely  exceeds  the  legitimate  fees  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  woi’k.  In  addition  to 
which  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  the  actual 
outlay  on  buildings  carried  out  under  the  con- 
trol of  surveyors  generally  is  far  in  excess  of 
what  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a qualified 
architect,  so  that,  not  only  do  members  of  our 
profession  suffer,  but  the  public  have  to  bear 
the  excessive  cost,  and  the  buildings  lack  archi- 
tectural character  and  usefulness. 

In  some  districts  surveyors  are  permitted  to 
undertake  private  work.  They  prepare  de- 
signs in  the  public  offices  with  the  assistance 
of  their  staff  ; necessarily  those  designs  are 
passed  without  question,  and  I have  even  heard 
of  difficulties  being  thrown  in  the  way  of 
building  proprietors  and  architects  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  work  into  the 
hands  of  the  surveyor. 

These  are  crying  evils,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  Institute  will  take  up  and  exert  itself 
to  remedy  ; it  is  one  way  in  which  it  may  de- 
monstrate its  power  for  the  good  of  the  pro- 
fession and  benefit  the  public.  Such  useful 
action  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  means  to 
adopt  for  the  extension  of  its  influence  and  the 
increase  of  its  membership  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Nicoll  said  that  in  his  personal  experience 
the  surveyors  were  not  so  very  bad  to  deal 
with.  The  architect,  if  he  went  about  it  the 
.fight  way,  generally  got  his  own  way  in  the 
and. 

Mr.  W.  Milburn  said  that  in  Sunderland  they 
had  a set  of  unsuitable  by-laws,  framed  by  the 
Corporation,  and  the  architects  got  up  an  agita- 
tion, in  which  they  obtained  the  assistance  not 
only  of  the  builders  but  of  the  leaders  of  the 
workmen’s  societies.  The  result  was  that  they 
got  the  by-laws  amended. 

Mr.  J Cotton  condemned  some  of  the  by-laws 
enforced  in  country  towns  as  tending  to  destroy 
the  picturesque  irregularity  which  was  one  of 
the  charms  of  such  places.  He  suggested  that 
the  local  Association  should  call  into  consulta- 
tion the  architects  from  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. The  late  Birmingham  Surveyor  was 
one  of  the  best  men  they  could  have  had  in 
such  an  office,  and  he  had  found  no  difficulty 
in  the  present  surveyor’s  rulings  when  the 
matter  was  put  to  him  in  the  right  way.  By- 
laws should  vary  to  suit  local  conditions — as, 
for  instance,  those  of  stone  districts — but  in 
what  was  really  one  large  town  uniformity  was 
desirable.  For  instance,  they  could  do  things 
in  Hands  worth  which  they  were  not  allowed 
to  do  in  Moseley. 

Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith  said  that  Birmingham 
having  special  powers  under  the  Consolidation 
Act,  the  suburban  districts  could  not  exactly 
copy  its  by-laws.  He  thought,  however,  that 


it  would  be  a very  great  advantage  if  all  the 
local  authorities  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
meet  in  Birmingham  and  form  a committee  to 
go  into  the  whole  subject,  with  the  view  of 
framing  a code  of  by-laws.  They  might,  per- 
haps, get  the  assistance  of  some  one  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  point  out  to 
them  what  they  could  or  could  not  do.  He 
was  sure  that  the  representatives  of  such 
a conference  would  receive  the  utmost 
consideration  from  the  Local  Government 
Board.  As  to  the  “ regulations  ” of  which 
complaint  had  been  made,  a District  Council 
could  make  what  regulations  it  liked,  but  it 
could  not  enforce  them.  There  was  no  penalty. 
As  for  the  model  by-laws,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  could  not  compel  the  adoption  of 
any  one  of  them.  These  by-laws  had  stood  the 
test  of  the  courts  very  well,  but  if  their 
phraseology  were  obscure,  there  was  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Local  Authority  printing  explana- 
tions or  illustrations  with  them.  As  for  the 
surveyors,  he  had  found  them  excellent  officers 
and  very  amenable  to  reason.  In  many  of  the 
large  towns  the  surveyors  were  simply 
splendid  men. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  Birmingham  architects  should  take  a 
leaf  from  the  book  of  their  Sunderland 
colleagues. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Sawday,  Leicester,  thought  they 
need  not  be  thin-skinned  on  this  question.  It 
was  taken  up  in  Leicester,  with  the  result  that 
a resolution  of  the  Council  was  passed  that  for 
all  work  over  a certain  amount  an  outside 
architect  should  be  engaged. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : “ That 
the  Institute  is  in  sympathy  with  the  action  that 
is  being  taken  by  the  Birmingham  Architectural 
Association  as  to  the  framing  and  administra- 
tion of  by-laws  in  Birmingham  and  the 
surrounding  district,  and  will  be  very  pleased 
to  assist  the  local  society  by  advice  or  sugges- 
tion in  their  action.” 

During  the  afternoon  several  of  the  archi- 
tects from  London  were  shown  over  the  new 
General  Hospital,  with  the  special  object  of  in- 
specting the  results  of  the  mechanical  ventila- 
tion system  carried  out  by  Mr.  Key,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Henman,  the  architect.  The 
system  has  been  fullydescribed  in  our  columns  ; 
we  refer  to  it  now  to  record  our  impression 
after  a personal  inspection.  We  had  rather  a 
prejudice  against  any  system  of  ventilation 
with  closed  windows,  but  we  must  say  that 
after  going  through  the  building  and  experienc- 
ing the  result  we  think  that,  as  far  as  the  wards 
are  concerned,  it  is  a decided  success.  It  should 
be  observed  here  that  the  windows  are  not 
constructed  so  that  they  cannot  be  opened  (a 
mistaken  impression  which  was  rather  fostered 
by  one  of  Mr.  Henman's  own  papers  on  the 
subject)  ; they  can  be  opened  if  desired,  but  as 
a rule  are  not.  The  air  is  sucked  in  from 
windows  in  the  basement  (carefully  selected  so 
as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  contaminated  air)  by 
a fan,  passing  first  through  a screen  of  strained 
jute  fibre,  kept  automatically  wetted  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  ; then  between  a series  of 
upright  steam-pipes,  heated  to  the  required 
temperature  ; then  through  the  fan  and  into 
the  basement  tunnels  (about  3 ft.  wide  and 
just  high  enough  to  stand  upright  in),  of 
which  there  is  an  extent  of  about  two 
miles  in  length.  From  there  the  vertical  ducts 
lead  to  the  rooms  above.  The  heating  capacity 
of  the  main  congeries  of  steam-pipes  can  be 
diminished  at  once,  if  necessary  from  any 
sudden  change  of  weather,  by  a system  of 
hinged  wooden  covers  which  shut  off  a portion 
of  them  from  the  air.  At  the  mouth  of  each  of 
the  vertical  ducts  before  referred  to  is  a sepa- 
rate steam  radiator  to  give  an  extra  warmth, 
which  may  be  required  for  special  rooms  ; the 
main  congeries  of  radiators  supplying  the 
average  heat,  the  separate  radiators  supplying 
the  slight  variations  required  for  different 
departments.  The  successful  obstruction  of  dirt 
from  the  incoming  air  was  proved  by  the  state 
of  the  outside  of  the  jute  screen,  which 
blackened  the  hands  at  once  ; as  a member  of 
the  party  observed,  “ it  was  filtering  all  the 
solid  good  out  of  the  Birmingham  air.”  In 
the  wards,  and  in  all  the  other  rooms,  the  air  is 
admitted  at  the  window  boards,  behind  a 
vertical  glass  screen  about  18  inches  high,  to 
screen  off  direct  draught  and  direct  the  air 
upwards  towards  the  ceiling ; it  is  finally 
extracted  near  the  floor,  to  ensure  circulation. 
The  purity  of  air  in  the  surgical  ward  inspected 
was  certainly  remarkable  ; and  the  principal 


nurse,  who  had  been  there  for  nearly  a year, 
informed  us  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
uncomfortable  result  from  the  forced  air 
system,  and  (what  was  more  important) 
that  she  had  never  been  in  a ward  in 
which  any  smell  that  arose  was  so  quickly 
carried  away  ; it  seemed  to  be  all  gone  in  five 
minutes.  That,  of  course,  is  the  result  which 
might  be  expected  from  having  the  movement 
of  the  air  under  absolute  control.  To  a question 
as  to  whether  the  patients  ever  complained  of 
draughts,  it  was  replied  that  sometimes  they 
complained  of  a draught  when  one  of  the 
window-blinds  was  half-down,  and  they  saw  it 
waving  in  the  in-coming  current  ; “ but  we 
pull  up  the  blind  so  that  they  cannot  see 
it,  and  then  they  do  not  feel  a draught  any 
more.”  All  this  is  in  regard  to  the  system  as 
applied  to  the  hospital  wards,  which  are 
rooms  under  special  conditions,  and  are  best 
ventilated  in  this  manner.  We  should  not 
apply  the  system  to  the  administration  rooms, 
nurses’  home,  &c.,  which  are  more  in  the 
nature  of  ordinary  living  rooms.  In  the  board- 
room  we  were  conscious  of  a shut-up  feeling  in 
comparison  with  living-rooms  generally,  and 
we  should  prefer  the  feeling  created  by  fre- 
quently opened  windows.  But  we  do  not 
expect  a hospital  ward  to  be  like  a living  room, 
nor  can  windows  be  well  opened  there  in 
winter,  as  the  room  is  continuously  occupied 
day  and  night.  For  the  ventilation  of  the 
wards  the  system  is  admirable  ; and  it  will  be 
equally  suitable  for  concert-rooms  and  theatres, 
where  a special  supply  for  an  unusual  number 
of  persons  is  required. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ventilation  is 
divided  into  eight  separate  systems  worked  by 
eight  fans,  but  in  case  of  the  breakdown  of  a 
fan  two  systems  can  be  coupled  and  worked  by 
one  fan. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Institute  was  held 
in  the  evening  in  the  Grosvenor  Room,  Grand 
Hotel.  The  President  (Professor  Aitchison, 
R.A.)  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from 
attending,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
H.  L.  Florence,  Vice-President.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  present  amongst  others  : The 
Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham  (Alderman  Beale), 
the  Deputy  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham  (Sir 
James  Smith),  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.,  Mr. 
J.  Powell  Williams,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Kenrick, 
JVJ.P.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Cartland  (High  Sheriff  of  War- 
wickshire), Mr.  J.  Thackray  Bunce,  F.S.S., 
Principal  Heath  (Mason  University  College), 
Rev.  E.  F.  M.  McCarty,  Rev.  A.  R.  Vardy, 
Dr.  Saunby  (President,  Birmingham  Medical 
Institute),  Mr.  Whitworth  Wallis,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Middlemore,  Mr.  C.  E.  Bateman  (President, 
Birmingham  Architectural  Association),  Mr. 
A.  E.  Sawday  (President,  Leicester  Society  of 
Architects),  Mr.  R.  I.  Bennett  (President,  Man- 
chester Society  of  Architects),  Mr.  George 
Corson  (President,  Leeds  and  Yorks  Architec- 
tural Society),  Mr.  David  Barclay  (President, 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects),  Mr.  W.  M. 
Fawcett,  Mr.  Ernest  George,  and  Mr.  E.  A. 
Gruning  (Vice-Presidents  of  the  Institute),  Mr. 
W.  Emerson  (hon.  sec.),  and  Messrs.  Aston 
Webb,  W.  H.  Bidlake,  T.  E.  Colcutt,  W. 
Doubleday,  John  Ely,  E.  M.  Gibbs,  Wm. 
Henman,  W.  J.  Locke  (secretary),  E.  W. 
Mountford,  P.  Gordon  Smith,  H.  Heathcote 
Statham,  John  Slater,  H.  D.  Searles-Wood,  and 
others. 

The  Chairman,  having  given  the  toast  of 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  afterwards  jih at  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Royal 
family, 

Sir  James  Smith  proposed  “ The  Houses  of 
Parliament,”  and  in  doing  so  said  that  every 
one,  especially  those  who  did  not  live  in 
London,  took  a pride  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  agreed  that  the  buildings  were  such 
as  the  nation  could  be  justly  proud  of.  It  was 
a curious  coincidence  that  the  best  public 
building  in  Birmingham,  viz.,  King  Edward’s 
Grammar  School,  in  New-street,  was  also  de- 
signed by  Barry,  the  architect  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Houses.  He  was  afraid  Birmingham  could  . 
not  boast  of  many  buildings  of  the  same  merit 
as  this.  Birmingham  was  rather  a city  of 
manufactures,  and  there  was  not  much  scope  : 
for  architectural  beauty  in  building  factories,  ■ 
especially  when  all  wanted  their  factories  as 
large  as  possible  for  the  smallest  amount  of  > 
money.  In  taking  a stranger  round  Birming-  ; 
ham  to  show  him  the  public  buildings  a start 
should  be  made  at  the  Grammar  School.  Then,  1 
if  the  visitor  could  be  got  to  keep  his  eyes  shut 
until  the  Town  Hall  was  reached,  a good  im- 
pression would  be  produced,  for  the  Town  1 
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Hal],  both  inside  and  out,  was  a building 
of  which  Birmingham  folk  were  not  ashamed. 
Some  of  the  modern  buildings,  such  as 
Mason  College,  the  Victoria  Courts,  and  the 
new  General  Hospital,  did  the  city  credit.  The 
City  Corporation  had  recently  had  offered  to 
them  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Middlemore,  one  of  Birming- 
ham’s most  generous  citizens,  some  very 
valuable  pictures  on  condition  that  the  Corpora- 
tion should  build  a new  art  gallery.  If  this 
offer  were  accepted  by  the  City  Council  he 
hoped  Birmingham  would  have  a new  art 
gallery  worthy  of  the  pictures  it  would  contain, 
but  he  recognised  that  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
posed new  gallery  would  not  be  without  its 
difficulties.  It  must  be  connected  to  the  present 
municipal  buildings  by  a bridge  across  a street, 
and  lie  feared  that  an  angel— much  less  an 
architect — would  be  puzzled  to  give  them  all 
that  they  wanted.  To  design  this  bridge  so  that 
it  would  be  in  character  with  the  new  building 
and  $lso  in  keeping  with  the  old,  would  not  be 
an  easy  matter.  The  bridge  must  be  as  light 
and  beautiful  as  a dream,  and  yet  be  substantial 
enough  to  take  six  aldermen  abreast.  He  was 
glad  to  see  that  the  “severe  order  of  architec- 
ture,” as  Mr.  Morris  called  it,  was  dying  out 
and  that  buildings  with  cemented  fronts 
were  not  now  being  erected.  The  fashion  in 
architecture  was  always  changing.  To-day  it 
seemed  to  be  the  reign  of  terra-cotta,  and  those 
who  were  having  new  buildings  erected  at  the 
present  time  might  feel  as  confident  that  terra- 
cotta materials  would  be  used  as  that  there 
would  be  extras  on  the  architect’s  specification. 
In  all  new  public  buildings  it  was  desirable 
that  there  should  be  some  endeavour  to  elevate 
the  taste  of  those  people  who  spent  so  much  of 
their  time  in  factories  by  showing  them  speci- 
mens of  architecture  which  would  have  an 
ennobling  influence.  Mr.  Ruskin  had  said  that 
industry  without  art  was  brutalising,  and  he 
was  glad  that  the  members  of  the  architec- 
tural profession  often  persuaded  their  clients  to 
erect  much  finer  buildings,  and  buildings 
which  were  more  creditable  to  the  city,  than, 
without  the  architect’s  advice,  would  have  been 
provided.  In  London  of  course  they  would 
always  find  the  best  buildings.  Every  agency, 
every  insurance  company,  every  bank,  must  be 
represented  there  by  an  imposing  architectural 
structure.  The  theatres  erected  in  London 
during  the  last  few  years  alone  were  almost  a 
school  of  study  in  themselves,  and  in  his 
opinion  the  only  public  buildings  in  London 
which  were  absolutely  out  of  date  were  the 
railway  stations.  With  one  exception  the 
London  railway  stations  were  very  ugly,  and 
most  of  them  devoid  of  any  beauty  at  all  If 
only  the  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  had  a free  hand— and  of 
course  railway  companies  would  not  carp  at 
a few  extras — what  a transformation  they 
could  make  ! 

Mr.  Powell  Williams,  M.P.,  in  response, 
said  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  impressive, 
stately,  and  appropriate,  notwithstanding  the 
insignificant  fact  that  the  Second  Chamber  was 
not  at  all  capable  of  holding  the  persons  for 
whose  accommodation  it  was  intended.  That, 
perhaps,  did  not  matter  very  much,  because  he 
had  not  himself  observed,  except  on  very 
special  occasions,  any  particular  eagerness  on 
the  part  of  the  peers  to  be  present  in  their 
places.  There  was  something  about  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  themselves  which 
showed  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  designed 
them  a ' real  genius  for  his  profession,  and  it 
was  sometimes  a matter  for  wonderment  that 
their  style  and  form  were  not  more  frequently 
copied.  The  exterior  looked  all  tranquility, 
and  that  was  a considerable  advantage  con- 
sidering what  sometimes  took  place  inside. 
Internally,  the  structure  answered  its  purpose 
very  well. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  the  “ Corporation  of 
Birmingham.  As  he  travelled  towards  Bir- 
mingham that  afternoon,  he  said,  he  was 
utterly  at  a loss  what  to  say  about  its  Lord 
Mayor  and  its  Corporation,  because  Birming- 
ham municipal  life  was  a subject  of  which  he 
was  profoundly  ignorant.  But  on  reaching  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  he  looked  out  through  the 
window  for  an  inspiration,  and  saw  a tall 
chimney  and  some  smoke.  These  gave  him 
what  he  thought  would  be  a good  subject. 
Architects  regarded  smoke  as  their  most  deter- 
mined enemy,  for  it  destroyed  material,  and 
form,  and  colour,  only  leaving  proportion  as  a 
distinguishable  feature,  and  proportion  was, 
unfortunately,  the  feature  in  which  architects 
were  mostly  deficient.  Smoke  they,  as  archi- 
tects, were  well  accustomed  to.  All  great  schemes 


began  in  smoke  ; some  continued  in  smoke ; 
and  not  a few  ended  in  smoke  ; but  no  one 
could  have  failed  to  recognise  that  in  the 
last  few  years  great  progress  had  been  made 
by  all  municipal  institutions.  Wherever  they 
went  they  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  mag- 
nificent buildings  put  up  by  the  great  pro- 
vincial towns — greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
architects’  profession,  many  members  of  which 
were  thereby  enabled  to  make  fame  and, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  also  fortune.  On  reaching 
Birmingham  he  perceived  that  the  city  was 
not  enveloped  in  the  dusky  cloud  he  had 
expected,  and  his  one  topic  for  discussion  was 
therefore  taken  from  him.  But  during  the 
short  time  he  had  been  in  Birmingham  he 
had  been  surprised  to  see  the  magnificent 
scale  on  which  public  improvements  were 
carried  out.  Their  new  street,  for  instance 
(Corporation-street),  was  carried  through  in  a 
straight  line  without  any  of  the  awkward 
curves  and  corners  and  unexpected  diver- 
gencies they  met  with  in  all  the  later  so-called 
improvements  in  London.  It  was  a very  great 
thing  to  find  a municipality  carrying  out  such 
great  improvements,  and  yet  these  improve- 
ments were  in  one  sense  not  without  their 
disadvantages,  because,  when  one  great  scheme 
had  been  carried  out  a still  greater  one  was 
next  demanded.  With  the  greatly-increased 
powers  given  to  Municipal  Corporations  more 
was  now  expected  from  them — not  only  new 
thoroughfares  and  similar  improvements,  but 
pellucid  rivers  and  stately  embankments,  and 
public  buildings  of  palatial  and  sumptuous 
architectural  design.  All  these  they  looked  for 
in  the  future  ; but  there  were  many  other  im- 
portant works — the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and 
the  working  classes,  for  instance,  demanded 
not  merely  actual  buildings,  but  buildings  con- 
taining some  element  of  art  which  should 
spread  its  ennobling  and  elevating  influence  on 
the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  greatest  possible 
number. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  whose  name  was  coupled 
with  the  toast,  replied.  He  said  that,  although 
Birmingham  could  not  always  be  engaged  on 
magnificent  buildings  which  afforded  scope  for 
the  great  leaders  of  the  architectural  profession, 
they  were  continually  extending  in  the  suburbs, 
and  even  in  the  centre  of  the  city  the  renova- 
tions which  were  taking  place  must  afford 
great  opportunities  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
architectural  profession.  They  had  done  some- 
thing for  the  profession  by  their  extensions,  but 
they  were  doing  more  for  the  profession  in 
another  direction.  For  the  prosperity  of  the 
artistic  professions  it  was  essential  that  there 
should  be  a public  capable  of  appreciating  art, 
and  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham  for  some 
years  past  had  been  giving  special  attention  to 
the  education  of  their  young  people  so  that  they 
might  become  able  to  realise  the  beauties 
of  architectural  design.  When  they  had 
been  educated  sufficiently  the  young 
people  would  be  able,  in  a walk  through  the 
streets  of  Birmingham,  to  see  every  variety  of 
architectural  design — more  or  less  embellished 
or  disfigured  by  that  smoke  to  which  the 
Chairman  had  referred.  With  this  great 
variety  of  architectural  design  it  was  no 
wonder  that  already,  without  waiting  for  the 
development  of  the  critical  faculties  of  the 
young  people,  they  had  a great  variety  of 
criticism,  and  this  criticism  came  quite  as  much 
from  the  members  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession as  from  any  other  source.  He  could 
not  assume  that  any  of  the  architectural 
criticism  arose  from  professional  jealousy,  and 
therefore  he  concluded  that  there  was  a wide 
diversity  of  opinion  among  architects  at  the 
present  time  as  to  what  really  was  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent  in  architectural  work.  This  led 
him  to  ask  whether  the  rising  generation  of 
architects  was  taking  advantage  of  all  the 
possible  opportunities  in  art  education.  To  that 
question  he  did  not  know  the  answer,  but  it 
was  quite  certain  that  if  they  were  not,  and  if 
the  public  were  being  educated  in  art  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  members  of  the  artistic 
professions,  there  would  be  something  very 
much  amiss  in  the  future.  Passing  on  to  speak 
of  the  relations  of  municipal  authorities  with 
the  architectural  profession,  the  Lord  Mayor 
said  that,  taken  individually,  the  members  of 
the  Birmingham  Corporation,  for  instance, 
were  excellent  men  of  business,  but  when  they 
were  taken  collectively  they  often  sacrificed 
business  instincts  for  what  they  considered  to 
be  of  greater  importance — matters  of  principle  ; 
that  was  so  particularly  in  regard  to  architec- 
tural matters,  and  lie  often  felt  that  it  would  be 
wiser  as  a rule  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation 


to  discuss  architectural  matters  in  the  same 
way  they  would  if  they  were  acting  as  private 
individuals,  and  not  to  blindly  insist  on  a com- 
petition, whatever  the  subject  might  happen  to 
be.  While  recognising  the  advantages  of  com- 
petitions as  a rule,  he  thought  there  were 
exceptions  when  they  would  like  to  break  away 
from  that  rule  and  talk  over  with  the  architect 
any  proposed  new  building,  in  the  same  way 
as  they  would  if  they  were  acting  privately  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Bunce  proposed  “Architecture  and 
the  Kindred  Arts.”  He  asked  his  hearers  to 
consider  what  a large  and  weighty  subject  his 
toast  dealt  with — Architecture,  the  oldest  and 
most  venerable  of  all  the  arts  ; the  art  which  in 
its  principles  and  in  its  visible  form  and  in  its 
developments  from  the  age  of  the  cave-dwellers 
to  our  own  day  embodied  and  recorded  the 
growth  of  civilisation  and  the  history  of  human 
progress  ; the  art  which  had  not  ineptly  been 
described  as  “ the  printing  press  of  all  ages.” 
Then  the  other  part  of  the  toast — the  Kindred 
Arts  ; mainly  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting 
with  other  forms  of  internal  and  external 
decoration.  As  to  how  important  these  were, 
and  how  closely  they  were  related  to  archi- 
tecture, there  was  the  testimony  of  two  eminent 
witnesses.  M.  Viollet  le  Due  said  in  his 
"Lectures  on  Art  ” that  “ sculpture  and  paint- 
ing are  to  architecture  what  the  drama  and 
poetry  are  to  music — its  derivatives,  its  neces- 
sary complements.”  And  Mr.  Ruskin,  speak- 
ing in  his  broader  and  stronger  way,  declared 
that  “ there  are  only  two  fine  arts  possible 
to  the  human  race,  sculpture  and  painting. 
What  we  call  architecture  is  only  the  associa- 
tion of  these  in  noble  masses,  or  the  placing 
them  in  fit  places.  All  architecture  other  than 
this  is,  in  fact,  mere  building.”  Speaking  before 
so  many  masters  of  architecture,  he  would  not 
venture  to  contest  this  dictum  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
nor  attempt  to  trace  the  growth  of  architecture 
and  its  kindred  arts  in  their  infinite  develop- 
ments. The  only  course  to  be  followed  on  that 
occasion  was  to  relinquish  a hopeless  task  and 
put  aside  such  a tremendous  theme.  The  toast 
was  to  be  replied  to  by  two  gentlemen  well 
known  in  Birmingham,  one  an  artist-architect, 
and  the  other  a generous  benefactor  who,  by 
his  appreciation  of  the  highest  form  of  art  and 
by  the  munificence  of  his  gifts  to  the  commu- 
nity, had  made  his  name  famous  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  therefore  of  Birmingham  that 
he  desired  to  speak  and  to  show  what  advances 
in  living  memory  had  been  made  in  the  pro- 
motion of  architecture  and  its  allied  arts.  Not 
so  very  long  ago  Birmingham  was  an  ugly 
town.  Art  was  not  unknown  in  the  town,  for 
Birmingham  had  produced  some  great  painters 
and  a fine  succession  of  great  engravers  ; the 
Society  of  Artists  had  kept  steadily  for  many 
years  a brilliant  light ; and  there  were  in  private 
hands  several  fine  collections  of  pictures.  But 
the  community  itself  had  done  little  for  art  in 
any  form  but  that  of  music.  Excepting  the 
Town  Hall  there  was  no  public  building  of 
distinction  ; the  chief  streets  were  narrow,  ill- 
arranged,  mean  in  their  architecture — a poor, 
debased,  sham  classic  being  their  main  charac- 
teristic in  this  respect.  Factories  were  hideous 
in  their  plainness,  and  but  for  a few  examples 
of  fine  half-timber  work — now  unhappily 
mostly  swept  away  by  the  so-called  “march 
of  improvement  ” — houses  were  devoid  of 
taste  in  design,  consisting,  as  a rule,  of  the 
familiar  rectangular  boxes  punctured  at  inter- 
vals with  holes  to  serve  as  doors  and  windows. 
Now,  thanks  to  municipal  spirit,  to  advancing 
education,  and  to  the  skill  of  later  architects, 
what  a change  had  come  over  the  town  ! They 
now  had  broad  and  handsome  streets,  cut 
through  once-congested  areas,  and  giving  free 
play  to  light  and  air — streets  which  would  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  in  any  town  in  the 
kingdom.  Though  Birmingham  still  possessed 
some  publicbuildings  of  which  Birmingham  folk 
were  not  inordinately  proud,  there  were  others 
which  showed  a great  measure  of  progress,  such 
as  the  noble  Parish  Church  of  St.  Martin,  the 
Mason  College,  the  School  of  Art,  the  Midland 
Institute,  the  new  General  Hospital,  and 
the  exquisitely  graceful  Victoria  Courts,  and 
they  had  also  a singularly  fine  series  of  Board 
schools.  The  newer  factories  and  ware- 
houses were,  many  of  them,  stately  structures, 
the  shops  were  often  marked  by  artistic  quality, 
and  a large  proportion  of  suburban  dwellings 
erected  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  re- 
called the  days  when  English  domestic  archi- 
tecture was  at  its  best  and  highest.  He  did 
not  say  that  they  had  attained  it,  but  in  much 
of  recent  architecture  architects  and  their 
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clients  had  striven  to  work  with  the  spirit  of 
those  great  Italians,  who,  at  a happy  period, 
united  the  strictness  and  severity  of  Gothic  with 
the  richness  and  freedom  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance. In  not  a few  buildings,  public  and 
private,  the  aid  of  the  kindred  arts  of  sculpture 
and  painting  had  been  called  in,  the  former 
freely,  and,  as  to  the  latter,  it  was  something 
to  have  enriched  the  Town  Hall  with  mural 
pictures,  and  a great  thing  to  possess  the  mag- 
nificent series  of  Burne-Jones  windows  in  St. 
Philip's  Church.  Much  more  had  been  done  than 
this.  The  education  of  the  people,  particularly 
in  the  artisan  classes,  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  true  art,  in  the  museum  and  art 
gallery  and  by  the  Municipal  School  of  Art 
(which  included  an  architectural  school),  had 
been  attended  with  a large  measure  of  success. 
These  details  of  local  progress  merely  touched 
the  fringe  of  a great  subject  into  which  he 
could  not  more  deeply  go.  He  therefore 
gave  the  toast  of  “ Architecture  and  the  Kin- 
dred Arts.”  Architecture,  impersonating  her  as 
the  Mother  of  the  Arts  — recognising  her 
majestic  unity,  and  yet  the  grace  of  her  infinite 
variety  — placed  between  her  handmaidens, 
Sculpture  and  Painting,  inseparable  from  heras 
the  complement  of  her  structural  designs  and 
as  the  necessary  enrichments  of  the  royal  robe 
she  wears.  The  names  of  Mr.  Bidlake,  artist, 
teacher,  and  designer,  and  Mr.  Middlemore, 
patriotic  donor  of  priceless  works  of  art  to 
Birmingham,  were  coupled  with  the  toast. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bidlake,  in  responding,  said  that 
although  the  exclusive  spirit  of  early  times  had 
passed  away  and  a broader  and  more  altruistic 
one  had  taken  its  place,  architecture,  if  she 
were  true  to  her  traditions,  would  still  express, 
as  she  had  always  expressed,  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  the  times.  In  Birmingham  the  com- 
mercial and  the  municipal  ideals  were  domi- 
nant, and  he  believed  it  was  quite  possible  for 
architecture  to  express  those  ideals  as  well  as 
to  express  the  ideals  of  more  classical  periods. 
The  municipality  no  doubt  owed  much  to 
architecture,  and  architecture  in  turn  owed 
much  to  that  broad  and  enlightened  municipal 
spirit  which  required  not  only  that  a building 
should  be  useful  but  that  it  should  also  be 
beautiful. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Middlemore,  also  replying,  said  that 
art  in  England  had  much  to  congratulate  itself 
upon  : the  multiplication  of  schools  of  art,  the 
appreciation  of  what  was  really  good  in  art, 
whether  applied  to  buildings  or  to  pictorial  art, 
and  the  dissatisfaction  generally  felt  with  the 
pompous,  the  pretentious,  and  the  unbecoming. 
The  dignity  of  the  calling  of  the  artist  had  been 
raised  enormously  within  the  last  half  century, 
and  artists  themselves  would  acknowledge  that 
the  emoluments  of  their  art  had  been  much 
increased.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
some  explanation  of  what  produced  good  and 
great  art  amongst  a community  nowadays. 
The  great  mediaeval  art  was  produced  by  a 
great  Christian  inspiration,  accompanied  doubt- 
less by  a revival  of  learning,  and  an  earnest 
and  thoughtful  outlook  on  life.  A deep  faith, 
no  doubt,  produced  a great  art,  and  the  deeper 
the  faith  the  higher  would  the  aim  and  effort  of 
the  artist  be  to  do  justice  and  to  give  reality  to 
his  work.  Looking  at  our  own  times,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  same  mental  and  moral  forces 
which  produced  Watts  and  Holman  Hunt, Burne- 
Jones  and  Millais,  also  produced  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson  and  Browning,  New- 
man, Liddon,  and  Westcott,  Carlyle  and  Froude, 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  and  J.  S.  Mill,  George  Eliot, 
Dickens,  and  Thackeray.  A spiritual  course 
aroused  the  energies  of  these  great  people,  and 
without  its  influence  those  energies  would 
have  lain  latent  or  only  half  aroused,  but  on 
the  whole  the  nineteenth  century  had  deserved 
well  of  its  children  intellectually,  morally,  and 
artistically.  What  of  the  twentieth  century  ? 
To  him  it  seemed  that  one  of  the  most  notable 
spiritual  forces  would  arise  from  the  intense 
desire  that  to  all,  even  the  poorest,  every 
possible  means  of  culture  should  be  open  to 
every  man,  and  have  a chance  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  his  own  nature.  This 
intense  desire  had  produced  our  present 
galleries,  and  libraries,  and  schools,  and  it 
would,  he  trusted,  grow  into  a great  formative 
inspiration,  under  the  influence  of  which  men 
might  be  less  worldly  and  selfish,  and  -life  be 
simpler  and  nobler,  and  even  art  itself  more 
sincere,  more  great,  and  more  elevating. 

Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.,  in  proposing 
“The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,” 
detailed  his  familiarity  with  all  the  great  archi- 
tectural works  of  the  world  and  declared  his 
high  conception  and  exalted  feeling  for  archi- 


tecture and  for  the  ennobling  part  it  had  played 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  All  could  not  now 
be  architects,  but  to  architecture  even  the  lay- 
man owed  a duty,  that  duty  of  respecting  and 
preserving  the  ruins  of  ancient  architecture 
from  the  vandalism  one  met  with  every  day — 
vandalism  which  was  a disgrace  to  modern 
society.  Only  on  the  previous  day  he  went 
into  a church  by  chance  and  found  that  a mag- 
nificent rood  screen  had  been  cut  in  two 
because  the  churchwarden  wanted  to  put  in 
some  furniture.  What  surprised  him  more  was 
that  the  same  churchwarden  had  taken  some 
miserere  seats  and  chiselled  off  the  grotesque 
figures  underneath  because  he  thought  they 
verged  on  impropriety. 

The  Chairman  responded  on  behalf  of  the 
Institute,  and  said  that  it  would  be  a great 
pleasure  for  him  to  report  to  the  President  that 
their  meeting  in  Birmingham  had  been  so 
successful.  The  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  existed  for  several  purposes — for  the 
advancement  of  the  art  of  architecture  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  architects  themselves. 
By  the  great  extensions  it  had  recently  made 
in  connection  with  allied  societies,  now  num- 
bering no  less  than  seventeen  societies  in 
different  parts  of  England,  and  even  extending 
to  Australia — they  had  naturally  increased 
their  influence  and  at  the  same  time  they  had 
created  a bond  of  brotherhood  which  they  were 
anxious  to  sustain  and  keep.  Speaking  of  the 
proposed  University  for  Birmingham,  Mr. 
Florence  said  that  as  the  proposal  had 
excited  such  a great  deal  of  attention  and 
interest  he  thought  it  advisable  to  see 
what  subjects  had  been  specially  taken  up  at 
the  University.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that, 
in  spite  of  the  great  influence  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Stone,  and  all  they  had  heard  from  the  leading 
lights  of  the  City,  and  from  members  of  the 
City  Council  that  night,  architecture  was  not 
included  in  the  scheme,  and  he  was  afraid  that 
public  interest  in  architecture  was  not  quite  so 
sincere  or  so  enthusiastic  as  the  proposer  of  the 
toast  would  wish  it  to  be.  As  further  illus- 
tration of  this  he  would  refer  to  another  city, 
at  least  as  well  known  as  Birmingham,  where, 
in  public  advertisements  for  an  architect  to  be 
engaged  in  the  superintendence  of  the  con- 
struction of  some  great  works,  the  architect  was 
to  rank  the  same  as  a tramway  director.  He 
would  be  put  on  the  same  level  and  receive 
exactly  the  same  salary.  That,  he  was  happy 
to  say,  was  not  in  Birmingham. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  Vice-President,  gave 
“The  Birmingham  Architectural  Association 
and  the  Allied  Societies,”  and  commended  the 
Institute  for  having  thrown  open  its  arms  and 
endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  join  the 
country  members  with  it  in  forming  a mutual 
body  for  the  representation  of  the  profession, 
and  for  promoting  the  general  good  and 
maintaining  the  high  standard  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Bateman,  President  of  the 
Birmingham  Architectural  Association,  and 
Mr.  R.  I.  Bennett  (President  of  the  Manchester 
Society  of  Architects)  replied,  the  latter  remark- 
ing that  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when,  by  the  aid  of  the  examinations,  their 
profession  would  be  made  as  close  as  that  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  proposed  “The  Guests” 
and  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Vardy  having  briefly 
replied,  the  company  separated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 

THE  POSITION  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AMONG  THE 
FINE  ARTS. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  was  held  on  Friday  last  in 
the  Meeting  Room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Fellowes-Prynne,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read,  and  Mr.  W.  Milner  having  been  elected 
a member,  the  Chairman  announced  that  the 
lectures  by  Mr.  Max  Clarke  on  Drainage  and 
Water  Supply  would  commence  on  Thursday, 
January  5. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  then  read  the  following 
paper  on  “ The  Position  of  Architecture  Among 
the  Fine  Arts  — 

The  subject  on  which  I essay  to  address  you 
this  evening  is  one  of  so  wide  a range,  a 
subject  on  which  so  many  books  have  been 
written,  that  I cannot  hope  to  treat  it  fully  in 
the  limited  time  atour;  disposal,  but  only  rather 
to  suggest  matter  for  reflection  ; and  I must  at 
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the  outset  ask  your  kindly  and  patient  con- 
sideration for  my  shortcomings. 

In  approaching  a subject  like  this,  one  is  at 
once  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  for  defini- 
tions, and  the  two  at  the  base  of  our  fabric  are  : 
What  is  fine  art  ? What  is  architecture  ? 

I suppose  we  are  so  used  to  these  terms  that 
we  feel  rather  a shock  in  being  asked  if  we 
really  understand  what  we  confusedly  know. 

Fine  art  has  been  defined  as  that  power 
whose  great  end  is  to  give  pleasure,  and  the 
pleasure  we  have  in  contemplation  is  the  higher 
or  intellectual  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lower  and 
sensual.  The  vehicles  by  which  this  higher 
pleasure  is  conveyed  to  us  are,  of  course,  the 
senses,  so  that  we  get  sensuous  and  intellectual, 
or  reflective  pleasure.  By  hearing  and  by 
seeing,  fine  art  is  appreciated,  and  the  pleasure 
it  affords  is  the  greater  in  proportion  to  its  per- 
manent retention  by  the  intellect,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tranquillity  with  which  it  is  so 
conveyed. 

Fine  art  has  been  also  defined  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  intended  idea,  the  expression 
of  an  idea  in  matter,  while  the  ideal  in  art  is 
the  rejection  of  a rude  and  crude  act  to  illus- 
trate an  emotion  and  the  selection  of  a more 
subtle  and  poetic  mode  of  illustrating  the  idea. 

The  definition  of  architecture  varies  almost 
with  every  writer  on  this  subject,  and  one  is 
sometimes  appalled  to  hear  the  courage  with 
which  a young  architect  speaks,  and,  with  the 
confidence  begotten  of  enthusiasm,  lauds  this 
building  as  good  architecture,  and  decries  that 
as  devoid  of  architecture.  What  is  this  art  of 
architecture  ? Mr.  Ruskin  says  in  one  place 
“ it  is  a science  of  feeling  more  than  of  rule,” 
in  another  it  is  that  which  “ taking  up  and  ad- 
mitting as  conditions  of  its  working  the  neces- 
sities and  common  uses  of  the  building, 
impresses  on  its  form  certain  characteristics 
visible  and  beautiful,  but  otherwise  unneces- 
sary." So  that  in  his  view  architecture  is  a 
gloss  separate  or  separable  from  the  building. 

Mr.  Fergusson  defines  architecture  as  “ the 
art  of  ornamental  and  ornamented  construction." 
To  emphasise  this  he  says  that  in  a building  it 
is  the  art  of  the  engineer  which  consists  “ in 
selecting  the  best  and  most  appropriate 
materials,  and  using  them  in  a scientific  way, 
and  where  the  engineer  leaves  off  the  art  of  the 
architect  begins.”  In  other  words,  the  planning 
and  the  constructional  design  of  the  building 
are  works  anterior  to  the  “architecture"  of  it, 
this  being  a superimposed  ornament.  Indeed,  he 
give  us  an  illustration  of  a building,  and  shows 
how  he  adds  architecture  to  it.  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc  takes  a different  view.  He  says  “ Archi- 
tecture and  construction  must  be  taught  to- 
gether. Construction  is  the  means,  architec- 
ture the  result.  Architectural  construction  is 
the  employment  of  materials  according  to  their 
quality  and  their  adaptability  with  the  idea  of 
satisfying  a want  by  the  most  simple  and  solid 
means,  giving  to  the  constructed  object  the 
appearance  of  durability  and  proper  proportion 
subject  to  certain  rules  imposed  by  the  senses, 
reason  and  human  interest.”  Briefly,  a 
building  must  be  devised  by  one  mind  so  using 
construction  as  to  result  in  a work  of  architec- 
ture described  as  having  specified  aesthetic 
properties. 

Mr.  Eidlitz’s  definition  is  less  involved  than 
that  of  M.  le-Duc,  and  carries  the  point  further. 
He  says,  “ Architecture  is  the  art  which  models 
buildings,  which  teaches  the  development  of 
structural  forms,”  the  word  development  com- 
prehending the  continuous  evolution  of,  archi- 
tecture as  distinguished  from  its  crystallisa- 
tion into  styles. 

Mr.  Statham,  in  his  recent  work  on  “ Architec- 
ture among  the  Poets,"  defines  architecture 
“ from  one  point  of  view  as  the  realisation  of 
an  imaginative  conception  in  composition  and 
outline  ; from  another  as  the  craft  of  building.” 

The  first  part  of  this,  it  seems  to  me 
is  well  stated,  and  it  might  be  added  that 
the  architect  sees  mentally  the  completed 
building  beyond  and  through  the  veil  of  his  j 
drawings.  The  latter  definition,  however,  j 
appears  to  me  to  be  involved  in  the  former,  .1 
because,  as  Le-Duc  says,  the  craft  of  j 
building  is  merely  the  means  used  to  attain  j 
architecture,  which  is  the  end.  A drawing  can  j 
never  faithfully  represent  a building ; the 
depicted  block  lacks  density  and  an  aereal  I 
separation  from  its  surroundings.  To  us  who  1 
pass  our  lives  among  drawings  they  become  a 
sort  of  shorthand,  and  are  intelligible  in  a way 
they  can  never  be  to  the  uninitiated. 

Hegel  defines  a work  of  art  as  the  interpene-  i 
tration  of  matter  and  thought.  Viewed  in  this  ‘1 
light,  the  matter  in  an  architectural  production 
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is  so  relatively  massive  and  intractable  that  to 
penetrate  it  with  thought  is  the  goal  for  which 
we  must  laboriously  aim,  and  he  who  can 
subordinate  the  material  to  the  mental  in  such 
a production  is  entitled  to  rank  as  an  artist, 
and  to  rank  higher  than  other  artists  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulties  of  the  material  in  which 
he  has  to  express  his  ideas  as  compared  with 
those  in  which  they  have  to  work. 

Having  endeavoured  shortly  to  put  before 
you  some  conceptions  of  fine  art  and  architec- 
ture, I will  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  the 
relations  of  the  fine  arts  one  to  another  in  their 
mode  of  expression,  and  from  this  to  endeavour 
to  find  what  is  the  best  rule  of  life  which  will 
help  us  most  to  carry  forward  the  banner  of 
our  own  art. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  arts  of  music,  poetry, 
the  drama,  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture. Of  these  painting,  sculpture,  poetry, 
and  the  drama  arc  imitative,  music  and  archi- 
tecture creative. 

AS  ideas  in  art  must  be  expressed  in  language 
understanded  of  the  people,  it  is  essential  to  con- 
vey the  artist’s  meaning  by  depicting  something 
in  imitation  of  or  based  on  principles  observed 
in  nature,  that  is  in  real  life.  That  this  is  done 
in  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  drama  is  self 
evident,  but  it  is  also  the  same  in  poetry.  The 
poet's  conceptions  are  descriptive  of  man  or  of 
some  other  work  of  nature,  and  the  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  scene  or  effect  desired  is  a 
measure  of  the  artist’s  power.  Thus  in  the 
Iliad,  and  Odyssey,  Homer’s  gods  and  warriors 
and  women  are  pictures  appealing  to  us  by  our 
power  to  realise  them,  and  the  more  subtle 
pictures  of  poets’  thoughts  are  conveyed  by 
imitating  that  which  we  can  grasp  from  general 
knowledge. 

All  the  imitative  arts  may  raise  the  subjects 
they  depict  from  the  commonplace  to  the  ideal, 
and  the  abler  the  artist  the  greater  his  success 
in  this  direction. 

Music  has  nothing  to  imitate.  It  is  a 
spontaneous  creation,  and  it  may  convey  to 
the  mind  suggestions  of  anything  or  every- 
thing in  nature. 

It  is  probable  that  music  of  a kind  is  almost 
as  old  as  speech,  and  we  know  that  at  least 
thousands  of  years  ago  musical  instruments 
were  used.  There  are  representations  of  such 
instruments  on  Egyptian  monuments,  and  we 
have  descriptions  of  them  in  elaborate  variety 
as  in  use  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

The  European  music  of  to-day,  the  opera, 
the  oratorio,  are  but  a few  centuries  old.  These 
originated  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century, 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Renaissance.  From 
the  exhibitions  we  had  in  London  a few  years 
ago  of  Japanese  music  it  would  seem  that  in 
the  extreme  East  no  such  development  has 
taken  place.  That  music  is  but  a rhythmic 
cadence  of  few  tones. 

Here  it  has  attained  such  a development  that 
it  speaks  to  us  in  a language  of -its  own,  quite 
apart  from  words.  It  portrays  all  emotions. 
But  it  seems  to  me  it  differs  from  all  other 
arts,  in  that  it  is  almost  incapable  of  pandering 
to  the  lower  passions. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that,  used  with  the  accom- 
paniments of  words  and  dramaticaction.it  may 
and  does  minister  to  sensual  tastes  ; but  alone 
it  breathes  a purer  air  and  tends  always  to 
refinement. 

Luther  says,  “ Music  is  the  grandest  and 
sweetest  gift  of  God.  Satan  hates  music  ; he 
knows  how  it  drives  the  evil  spirit  out  of  us.” 
And  many  of  us  can  speak  of  our  own  expe- 
rience Tiow  often  in  the  battle  of  life,  when  we 
have  been  almost  in  despair,  music  has  calmed 
and  softened  and  elevated  us,  faith  and  courage 
have  revived,  and  we  have  been  renerved  to 
greater  exertion. 

Poetry  would  appear  to  be  of  later  origin 
than  music,  in  that  its  aim  has  been  to  depict 
that  which  pre-existed  in  the  human  history, 
or  prophetically  to  discourse  of  that  which  is  to 
be.  It  is  the  adornment  of  expressed  thought 
in  any  form.  We  recognise  it  in  descriptive 
histories,  and  probably  no  more  poetical  piece 
of  writing  can  be  found  than  the  Book  of  Job, 
written  many  centuries  before  Christ.  It  is  a 
book  which  Mr.  Froude,  the  historian,  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  “ will  one  day  perhaps,  when  it 
is  allowed  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  be  seen 
towering  up  alone,  far  away  above  all  other 
poetry  in  the  world.” 

The  influence  of  poetry  on  the  race  is  diverse. 
It  may  exalt  or  elevate  the  soul,  it  may  debase 
it.  Poetry,  being  a form  of  speech,  can  be 
artistic  while  it  panders  to  the  lowest  of  our 
natural  appetites. 

The  drama  is  a form  of  poetry  depicted  by 


action.  Whereas  the  epic  poem  appealed  to 
the  ear,  the  drama  appealed  to  eye  and  ear  by 
a more  vivid  and  realistic  representation, 
exciting  more  profoundly  the  interest  of  the 
audience.  In  historical  sequence  it  was  later 
than  either  music  or  poetry.  Probably  its 
date  is  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  B.c.  Its 
influence  is  great,  but  it  is  evanescent.  It  is 
an  acted  sermon  whether  its  aim  be  high  or 
low.  It  is  taken  not  as  daily  food,  but  as  an 
occasional  tonic. 

We  now  come  to  that  art  which  is  primarily 
the  subject  of  our  consideration  to-night,  and 
as  such  we  must  consider  it  in  greater  detail 
than  the  other  arts.  I propose  to  consider  it 
together  with  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  as  they  have  been  so  intimately 
associated  with  it. 

When  the  necessity  first  arose  for  man  to 
build  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  the  ele^ 
ments  or  his  natural  enemies,  his  buildings 
would  take  their  form  on  strictly  utilitarian 
lines,  using  the  material  readiest  to  hand. 
Thus  in  a timbered  district  a conical  hut  of 
wattles  covered  with  leaves  would  be  the  first 
form  of  shelter — suggested  by  the  drooping 
branches  of  a tree — and  in  an  arid  or  stone  dis- 
trict the  earliest  form  would  be  doubtless  the 
excavation  of  a hole  under  a large  flat  surface 
slab,  the  sides  of  the  excavation  being  lined 
with  stones  to  support  the  edges  of  the  large 
slab  and  prevent  it  slipping  or  causing  the 
earth  on  which  it  rested  to  give  way  under  its 
weight.  Many  such  can  be  seen  in  Brittany 
to-day. 

As  the  family  or  clan  increased  and,  with  its 
increase  the  feeling  of  greater  security  obtained, 
the  wattle  hut  would  give  way  to  the  larger 
timber  room,  and  the  burrow  would  be  replaced 
by  the  building  up  of  stones  above  the  earth 
to  form  a walled  enclosure. 

The  existence  of  large  flat  stones  would 
suggest  the  formation  inside  the  enclosure, 
against  its  outer  walls,  of  a portion  covered 
with  flat  slabs  supported  by  pillars  of  stone  on 
the  inside,  and  this  feature  in  principle  is  pre- 
served to  this  day  in  the  cloister  or  ambulatory 
of  courtyards  and  ecclesiastical  buildings  in 
the  West,  as  well  as  in  the  older  buildings  of 
the  East. 

In  Iceland  a large  native  house  is  now  but  a 
series  of  detached  wooden  rooms  joined 
together  by  a corridor. 

The  high  pitched  roof  arose  in  countries  of 
heavy  snows,  and  a wise  conservatism  retains 
it  in  variable  climates.  The  accessible  flat 
roof  belongs  essentially  to  the  tropics  or  hot 
climates,  its  purpose  being  to  afford  opportu- 
nities for  getting  the  greatest  amount  of  air  by 
day  or  by  night. 

Architecture  was  born  when,  in  the  contem- 
plative mood  of  leisure,  the  man  of  the  stone 
enclosure  began  to  reflect  that  the  pillars  of  his 
colonnade  might  be  arranged  not  at  the  dis- 
tances necessary  to  support  the  various  sized 
stone  slabs  which  came  readiest  to  hand  and 
were  used  as  covers,  but  at  regular  intervals, 
selecting  his  cover  stones  to  suit;  and  that  he 
might  reduce  the  rude  outlines  of  his  pillars  to 
regular  shapes  ; and  the  man  of  the  timber 
house  began  to  think  that  he  might,  instead  of 
having  a lot  of  detached  rooms,  put  them 
together  under  one  roof,  and  when  they  were 
so  joined  might  remove  the  separating  walls 
of  some  and  place  pillars  in  their  stead. 

Gradually  with  the  process  of  political  and 
social  education  which  taught  him  and  his 
neighbours  to  live  in  mutual  dependence, 
would  come  the  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  order  and  organisation,  and  these  applied 
to  the  home  would  develop  the  architectural 
faculty  of  convenient  planning,  and  so  on  until 
the  rude  congeries  of  rooms  would  become  an 
architectural  entity,  symmetrical  and  rhythmic, 
and  thus  would  be  evolved  what  Fergusson 
calls  “the  assthetic  form  of  the  technic  art.” 

A further  development  would  arise  when 
assured  of  the  stability  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Man,  in  contemplating  the  grandeur  of  nature, 
the  sublimity  of  its  outlines,  the  mystery  of  its 
forests,  the  dignity  of  its  rocky  terraces,  the 
massing  of  its  lights  and  shades,  would  reflect 
on  the  mysterious  powers  which  dwell  in 
these,  and  on  the  laws  which  control  the 
seasons  and  the  storms,  and  a desire  would 
arise  in  him  to  do  honour  to  the  Unseen 
Author  of  these  mysteries  by  erecting  a temple. 
In  such  a building  the  narrow  limitations  of 
domestic  life  would  have  no  place,  and  the 
architect,  attuning  his  mind  to  this  great 
Author,  and  finding  within  himself  a reflex  of 
that  Author — a creative  power — would  rever- 
ently set  himself  to  produce  a work  which 


should,  in  however  dim  a fashion,  reflect 
the  emotions  with  which  nature  and  his  sub- 
ject had  impressed  him. 

In  such  a structure  there  would  be  no  place 
for  the  lighter  moods  of  life.  The  predomi- 
nant key  would  be  dignity  ; its  harmonies,  re- 
pose, mystery,  and  symbolism  ; their  combi- 
nation appealing  to  mankind  in  its  contempla- 
tive mood,  conveying  an  expression,  as  Ruskin 
calls  it,  “ often  serious  and  sometimes  melan- 
choly— an  equivalent  for  the  sorrow,  trouble, 
and  mystery  of  human  life.”  It  is  by  gradual 
process  we  thus  see  the  art  of  architecture 
vivifying  the  dry  bones  of  construction,  and 
making  them  live  and  speak. 

This  spirit  once  aroused  would  permeate  the 
world. 

The  palace  would  come  next,  in  which  the 
oratorio  would  be  replaced  by  the  opera,  ex- 
pressive of  the  various  phases  of  life.  The 
broad  outlines  of  the  structure  would  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  dignity  of  life  as  a whole. 
Subordinated  to  this,  the  various  parts  would 
appropriately  express  the  lighter  moods. 

In  the  temple  the  mysterious  attributes  of 
the  Deity  would  be  symbolised  and  the  phases 
of  His  worship  expressed.  In  the  palace  the 
glory  of  the  Man  would  be  emphasised  and  en- 
hanced, so  that  the  stranger  should  be  im- 
pressed with  his  majesty  and  importance.  The 
enclosure  would  mark  that  the  King’s  abode 
was  set  apart.  Through  its  stately  portals,  as 
through  a frame,  the  eye  would  be  led  to  con- 
template the  picture  within,  and  a visitor,  con- 
ducted for  the  first  time  through  its  courtyards 
and  vestibules,  its  colonnades  and  halls  fur- 
nished with  the  pomp  of  armed  guards,  the 
peopled  bustling  of  a busy  place,  would  be 
emotionally  affected,  his  senses  impressed,  and 
his  mind  prepared  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
hall  of  audience  to  render  homage  to  the 
master  mind.  The  effect  I have  endeavoured 
to  sketch  is  recorded  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
when  she  had  been  conducted  through  King 
Solomon’s  palace  and  had  seen  its  magni- 
ficence, “There  was  no  more  spirit  in  her.” 

From  the  palace  the  spirit  of  architecture 
would,  through  the  ages,  percolate  downwards, 
its  steps  growing  slower  and  its  form  attenu- 
ated as  it  receded  from  the  centre  of  wealth 
and  leisure,  of  culture  and  refinement,  until  it 
would  evaporate  at  the  abodes  of  grinding 
poverty,  at  the  factory  where  Mammon  alone 
was  worshipped. 

And  here  parenthetically  I would  dare  to 
dissent  entirely  from  Mr.  Ruskin  where,  in  the 
“ Seven  Lamps,”  he  inveighs  against  the  ex- 
ternal artistic  treatment  of  trade  premises.  He 
says  you  must  not  mix  architectural  ornament 
with  business,  but  should  only  use  it  for  places 
where  you  rest.  I venture  to  affirm,  on  the 
contrary,  that  in  the  refinement  of  the  trades- 
man’s surroundings  there  is  most  hope  for 
raising  the  artistic  standard  of  his  wares  and 
fabrics,  and  indirectly  of  his  customers.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  external  treatment  of 
every  building  is  a matter  of  the  deepest  con- 
cern to  the  man  in  the  street ; indeed,  every 
building  owner  in  a city  should  be  encouraged 
to  recognise  his  responsibility  in  the  architec- 
tural treatment  of  his  building  as  part  of  the 
whole  street,  just  as  in  his  moral  conduct  he 
has  a responsibility  to  the  community. 

Architectural  ornament  is  to  building  as 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  are  to  the  structure 
of  a tree — an  artistic  development  of  the 
skeleton,  evidencing  life — a perfecting.  But, 
like  the  leaves,  it  should  be  characteristic 
of,  and  in  harmony  with,  the  structure 
within. 

The  relative  position  of  architecture  among 
the  associated  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture 
may  be  likened  to  the  relation  of  trees  to 
flowers.  The  trees  are  the  more  stately,  the 
broad  features  which  give  dignity  and  masses 
of  subdued  tone  to  a landscape  ; the  flowers  the 
decorative  colour  and  brightness. 

The  tree  in  its  perfection  is,  so  to  speak,  a part 
of  the  landscape.  Painting  and  sculpture  are 
more  like  the  flowers  of  the  earth,  bright, 
poetical,  refined.  They  must  be  examined  near 
and  in  detail.  They  are  the  companions  of 
leisure  and  of  ease,  while  an  architectural  com- 
position is  for  him  who  runs  to  read,  for  the 
virile  man,  the  man  of  activity.  So  that  for  a 
monument  to  record  a great  victory  or  a na- 
tional achievement,  an  architectural  building  is 
appropriately  the  medium  almost  universally 
chosen,  while  the  sister  arts  are  selected  to  re- 
cord a pageant,  an  act  in  the  great  drama — in 
short,  to  depict  the  detail  rather  than  the 
mass. 

Architecture  seeks  to  express  the  more  per- 
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manent  in  nature  ; sculpture  and  painting  the  ' 
more  evanescent,  the  ever  changing. 

The  picture,  too,  has  a frame  to  enclose  it, 
to  remind  the  onlooker  of  its  limits.  A work  of 
architecture  has  its  own  proper  place  under  the 
vault  of  heaven  and  calls  out  that  it  is  part  of 
the  actual. 

Now,  to  be  of  any  living  and  vitalising  value 
we  must  bring  home  architecture  to  our  daily 
life  and  surroundings.  I ventured  last  autumn, 
in  speaking  to  your  President’s  address,  to 
suggest  a doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  teaching 
architectural  history  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Architectural  Association  curriculum,  and  pro- 
posed rather  that  the  student's  mind  should  be 
first  trained  to  understand  the  principles  of  art 
and  of  design,  not  only  by  studio  work,  but  by 
the  study  of  buildings,  the  history  coming  later 
when  his  trained  mind  would  know  better  how 
to  appreciate  it.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Bishop 
of  London,  discoursing  to  teachers  of  the 
School  Board  on  learning,  said  it  was  useless 
to  start  a child’s  education  with  the  Witenage- 
mote,  and  that  it  was  better  to  teach  him 
Constitutional  history  by  starting  with  the 
actual  around  him — with  the  policeman  whom 
he  knew — and  from  the  present  to  lead  him 
back  step  by  step,  by  which  means,  said  the 
Bishop,  he  could  learn  to  appreciate  history 
and  so  get  back  to  the  cradle  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. I feel  that  is  our  best  position. 

W e should  strive  to  learn  the  principles 
constituting  the  basis  of  design  and  to  apply 
the  knowledge  of  construction  we  possess  now 
— a knowledge  wider  far  than  any  possessed 
by  the  ancients — to  meet  contemporary  wants. 

Do  not  suppose  I am  belittling  the  study  of 
history  or  deprecating  research.  These  are  of 
immense  value  to  an  architect,  but  one  may  be 
learned  in  them  and  never  be  an  architect. 

Nothing  is  more  cramping  or  sterilising  to 
the  mind  than,  by  becoming  saturated  with 
history,  to  become  the  slave  of  “ style,”  be  it 
Classic,  or  Gothic,  or  anything  else. 

To  design  in  a recognised  “ style  ” is  to 
arrest  all  art  progress  ; to  always  seek  for  and 
follow  a precedent,  be  it  for  grouping  or  out- 
line, for  planning  or  moulding  is  the  negation 
of  art.  It  is  living  in  the  dead  past,  in  a world 
whose  aspirations,  whose  moral  life,  whose 
callings  have  but  little  relation  to  those  of  our 
day. 

Mr.  Fergusson  tells  us  what  are  the  “ cor- 
rect ” proportions  for  a room,  others  what  are 
the  correct  proportions  of  a column  of  an 
entablature,  &c.  As  Mr.  Eidlitz  very  properly 
remarks,  “ if  rules  of  proportion  existed,  and  a 
knowledge  of  them  enabled  men  to  produce 
great  architectural  monuments,  architecture 
would  become  a trade,  and  not  an  art." 

My  younger  friends  will  say  all  this  is  true, 
but  so  true  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  it. 
But  I would  ask  them  to  look  around,  to  study 
the  buildings  only  within  the  earlier  years  of 
this  century,  to  read,  when  they  have  nothing 
better  to  do,  the  literature  of  the  battle  of  the 
styles  fifty  years  or  so  ago. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  one  place,  says  we  are  unwise 
to  build  in  any  other  style  than  that  of  the 
pointed  arch,  “ because  it  is  the  strongest  in 
structure  and  a beautiful  form,  while  the  square 
head  is  both  weak  in  structure  and  ugly  in 
form.” 

The  Egyptians  and  Greeks  did  not  think 
this.  They  certainly  knew  of  the  arch.  We 
have  recently  heard  of  the  discovery  of  a brick 
arch  in  the  tomb  at  Denderah  erected  4,000  or 
5,000  years  ago,  and  yet  the  architects  built 
their  great  monuments  in  the  trabeated  style. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  all  inclined  to  worship 
the  great  achievements  of  the  artists  of  the 
past,  and  to  regard  their  work  rather  than  the 
spirit  and  principles  which  underlay  their 
work.  Had  our  great  mediasval  church  builders 
been  trammelled  by  precedent  and  style,  how 
would  their  marvellous  art  archievements  have 
been  produced?  We  should  never  have  had 
their  masterpieces  to  glorify  the  land. 

That  which  places  architecture  above  the 
sister  arts  is  that  while  they,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, of  necessity  record  emotions  and  ideas 
of  the  past  or  present,  architecture  is,  or  should 
be,  ever  labouring  to  bring  forth  a new  organic 
creation,  something  in  sympathy  with  the  needs, 
the  developments,  the  aspirations  of  the  times. 

I want  to  emphasise  this  word  new  because 
the  aim  to  be  original  is  often  spoken  of  as 
though  it  were  a reproach.  I am  not  defend- 
ing wild  and  extravagant  designs— though 
even  they  show  life — but  it  is  of  the  essence 
of  vitality  in  art  to  depict  that  which  has  not 
been,  to  increase  and  multiply  forms. 

You  will  remember  in  Viollet-le-Duc’s 


11  Habitations  of  Man,”  there  are  two  principles 
represented  by  Doxious  and  Epergos.  Doxious 
who  sees  only  in  ancient  architecture  the 
summit m bonum  of  art,  and  resents  all 
change,  who  when  he  travels  through  the 
world  for  thousands  of  years  is  always  with  a 
sigh  looking  back  to  Egypt.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  the  rules  of  proportion,  the  worship  of 
style,  the  negation  of  progress  in  science  and 
art.  Epergos,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in  the 
evolution  and  development  and  in  the  new  off- 
spring of  architecture  an  evidence  of  godlike 
powers  given  to  man,  an  evidence  that  life  and 
not  death  is  the  keynote  of  the  world,  and  he 
urges  us  on  to  strive,  not  stagnate. 

If  we  approach  an  architectural  design  from 
the  point  of  view  of  grasping  the  purposes  for 
which  the  building  is  wanted,  so  planning  it 
that  its  various  parts  adapt  themselves  to  those 
purposes  in  such  a way  that  all  seems  natural 
and  harmonious  ; making  the  entrance-hall 
impressive  and  expressive  with  dignity, 
spaciousnessness  and  hospitality  ; arranging 
our  windows  so  that  the  light  shall  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  various  apartments,  aerating 
with  sunshine  the  various  cubes  so  that  sweet- 
ness pervades  everything,  breaking  our  large 
floor  areas  by  columns,  forming  little  surprises 
by  arcaded  recesses  or  galleries  affording 
views  of  any  particular  picturesque  group- 
ings, and  making  all  to  grow  naturally 
from  our  construction,  we  may  produce 
that  which  will  be  both  artistic  and  indi- 
vidualistic, an  evidence  of  thoughtfulness  and 
of  the  creative  faculty.  I suggest  this  in 
opposition  to  Ruskin’s  or  Fergusson’s  theories 
about  a building  pre-existing  with  the  architec- 
ture added.  I suggest  that  a good  plan,  well 
theuffht  out  on  the  lines  I have  roughly  endea- 
voured to  sketch,  is  a work  of  architecture, 
although  the  exterior  may  be  absolutely  plain 
— nay,  even  uninteresting. 

It  is,  alas  ! too  often  the  case  in  commercial 
buildings  that  one  is  not  permitted  to  make  the 
exterior  interesting  — not  allowed  even  to 
express  or  emphasise  the  leading  lines  of  the 
composition  ; and  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case 
the  work  is  incomplete  ; it  is,  in  fact,  a sound 
conception  not  allowed  to  attain  maturity. 
The  Cave  Temple  of  Kali  (between  Bombay 
and  Poonah)  is  none  the  less  a work  of  archi- 
tecture because,  with  the  exception  of  one  end, 
it  is  on  every  hand  walled  in  by  the  rock  hill 
in  which  it  has  been  excavated. 

If,  however,  the  exterior  is  to  be  orna- 
mental, this  effect  should  not  be  attained 
by  added  ornament  having  no  relation 
to  the  interior,  but  the  decoration  should 
harmonise  with  and  suggest  the  interior 
and  its  occupants,  just  as  in  a work  of  sculp- 
ture the  exterior  of  a figure  suggests  the 
internal  framework  — the  well  - developed 
muscles,  the  network  of  nerves,  and,  above  all, 
the  impulse  which  actuates  them. 

To  attempt  a work  of  architecture  by  first 
settling  the  exterior  and  then  designing  the 
plan  and  general  interior  to  lead  up  to  it  is 
fatal. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  correct  principle  of 
design,  let  us  consider  the  idea  of  a Town  Hall. 
It  is  first  the  centre,  the  heart,  of  municipal 
life,  whence  all  other  parts  of  the  municipality 
are  governed.  It  should  thus  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a town,  in  an  open  square  or  place. 
Its  various  departments — or,  to  use  a conven- 
tional phrase,  its  cells — should  be  emphasised 
externally  and  internally. 

The  emotions  pertaining  to  each  should  be 
considered  and  depicted,  or  rather  suggested  ; 
the  relative  importance  of  each  to  the  other 
should  be  weighed  in  locating  them  ; the  prison 
cells,  the  Courts  of  Law,  the  offices,  the  entrance 
and  assembly  halls,  the  suite  of  reception- 
rooms,  See.  ; simplicity  of  plan  and  easy  access 
to  the  departments  being  essentials. 

The  physical  proportions  of  each  group 
should  evolve  from  these  considerations  and,  in 
the  mind  of  the  architect,  the  exterior  should 
grow  pari  passu  with  them,  and  should 
express  each  group  and  the  unity  of  the 
whole. 

The  design  of  the  exterior  should  also  stamp 
with  expression  the  mechanical  functions  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  construction,  and  thus,  as 
the  various  members  of  a human  body  are 
fitly  joined  together,  the  whole  conception  will 
convey  to  him  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  mind 
to  appreciate,  the  idea  sought  to  be  expressed. 

In  times  not  long  past  these  principles  were 
ignored  and  the  exterior  was  designed,  or  rather 
copied,  from  a Classic  temple — from  a building 
which  externally  expressed  faithfully  the  one 
cell  which  it  contained,  the  abode  of  the  god. 


Such  an  exterior  has  no  relation  to  complex 
buildings  of  to-day.  Or  let  us  take  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  the  idea  of  a workman’s  small 
dwelling.  My  friend  Dr.  Godfrey  Sykes,  a 
well-known  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  remarked 
to  me  lately  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
housing  the  million  should  be  regarded  from 
the  sanitary,  social,  and  ethical  standpoints. 
Now  the  backbone  and  basis  of  our  social 
polity  in  England  is  the  home.  The  idea  of  a 
home  is  lost  when  a family  is  compelled  to  live 
in  one  room.  What,  then,  is  the  idea  of  a 
home?  Its  central  feature  is  the  place  of  re- 
union of  its  various  members — the  living  or 
common  room — well  lighted  by  windows  and 
warmed  by  a stove  or  open  fire.  Where  out- 
lay must  be  restricted,  we  cannot  waste  money 
on  passages,  and  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  let  the  common  room  be  a central  hall,  with 
bedrooms  opening  from  it  on  two  sides,  the 
third  side  containing  the  scullery,  water-closet, 
Sec.,  disconnected  by  a ventilated  lobby. 
bedroom  should  have  a window  and  a ven- 
tilating flue,  while  the  heat  from  the  common 
room  stove  will  be  sufficient  to  warm  the  bed- 
rooms, and  so  save  both  the  cost  of  fireplaces  and 
of  fuel.  Such  a humble  dwelling  will  be  a home, 
and  a congeries  of  such  homes  may  be  placed 
side  by  side  in  the  country  or  one  upon  another 
in  a town.  In  the  latter  case  the  staircase  should, 
of  course,  be  external  to  the  houses.  The 
cesthetic  in  such  a dwelling  as  we  have  de- 
scribed can  be  expressed  in  simple  ways,  in 
little  thoughtfulnesses  of  detail,  in  showing 
consideration  for  the  housewife’s  wants  and 
aspirations,  making  windows  that  will  take 
flowers,  in  provisions  for  fostering  modesty, 
&c. 

In  considering  the  expression  of  construction 
let  us  compare  two  types  of  buildings,  and  see 
the  relation  of  construction  to  the  design. 
Take  a barrel-vaulted  church.  This  vault, 
having  an  equal  thrust  at  all  parts  of  its  bearing 
on  the  wall,  demanded  and  received  for  its 
support  a massive  wall  equal  in  thickness 
throughout  its  length,  with  relatively  small 
openings.  In  such  a case,  buttresses  at  any 
points  would  be  out  of  place.  By  contrast, 
take  a groined  vault  ; here  the  weights  and 
thrusts  are  concentrated  on  points,  the  wall 
between  these  points  is  but  a screen,  and  can 
be  light  in  treatment,  and  may  be  pierced  with 
windows  of  any  size.  The  points  of  support, 
however,  require  to  be  of  large  horizontal 
section,  and  buttresses  become  necessities 
evolved  from  the  construction.  Did  time  per- 
mit, we  could  trace  how  this  groining  and 
concentration  of  loads  led  to  all  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  Gothic  design.  In  Viollet- 
le-Duc's  “ Rational  Building  ” we  have  the 
whole  scheme  worked  out. 

It  has  a peculiar  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
our  paper,  because  it  shows  how  practically  a 
new  art  development  was  laboriously  worked 
out  from  construction. 

It  teaches  us  that  “art  is  the  result  only  of 
sober,  cool,  intelligent  thought  and  technical 
knowledge,  which  is  acquired  by  hard,  per- 
sistent, and  long-continued  labour,”  and  further, 
that  that  labour  evolved  a result  not  otherwise 
to  be  attained. 

M.  LeDuc  shows  that  practically  the  Roman- 
esque builders  had  before  them  the  remains  of 
Roman  vaulted  buildings  in  their  country  and 
nothing  else.  They  were  not  travelled  men, 
they  were  too  poor  to  import  architects  from 
abroad,  and  not  having  the  command  un- 
limited labour  and  wealth  like  the  Romans, 
they  set  their  intellect  to  work  to  devise  some 
means  of  getting  similar  results  with  home 
material  and  with  home  labour.  Our  author 
shows  how,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  they  built  barrel-vaulted  churches  and 
halls  which  half  a century  later  fell  down  ; how, 
profiting  by  their  failures,  they  again  set  to 
work  with  renewed  energy  and  experience, 
and  gradually,  by  slow  but  certain  steps, 
evolved  the  Gothic  groined  vault  ; how  this  in 
turn  led  to  the  plans  of  piers,  how  the  capital 
became  a corbel,  instead  of  being,  as  it  was  in 
many  Egyptian,  Grecian  and  Roman  build- 
ings, not  a support  but  only  an  ornamental 
termination  to  a column.  This  may  be  seen  at 
Edfoo,  where  the  abacus  is  of  the  same  width 
as  the  diameter  of  the  column,  while  the 
capital  is  projected  far  beyond  it,  or,  in  other 
examples,  where  instead  of  abacus  there  is  a 
square  shaft  between  the  capital  and  the  entab- 
lature ; and. again  in  the  groined  vaults  of  some 
of  the  Roman  thermre,  where  the  plan  of 
the  vault  abutment  is  a square  of  the  same 
dimension  as  the  diameter  of  the  column  sup- 
porting it  ; above  the  capital  and  below  the 
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vault  springing  is  placed  the  complete  entab- 
lature of  the  Classic  order. 

In  some  churches,  both  in  Normandy  and  in 
England,  capitals  are  dispensed  with  ; but  this 
appears  to  give  weakness  to  the  design.  A 
mark  of  separation  between  the  function  of 
the  arch  and  that  of  the  pier  is  of  great 
phonetic  value,  and  as  such  the  capital  or 
impost  moulding  has  commended  itself  in  the 
great  majority  of  our  buildings. 

Reverting  to  the  Gothic  art-craftsmen,  we 
note  how  they  carried  down  their  arch  mould- 
ings into  shafts  on  the  face  of  the  reduced 
piers,  and  so  step  by  step  and  line  by  line  a 
new  art  development — a new  architecture — 
grew  out  of  and  was  determined  by  the  con- 
struction which  it  boldly  displayed.  Gwilt  says 
“ There  is  more  constructive  skill  shown  in 
Salisbury  and  others  of  our  cathedrals  than  in 
all  the  works  of  the  ancients  put  together.” 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  note  in  this  connexion 
that  while  the  Gothic  shaft  grew  downward 
■from  the  moulded  arch,  the  shafts  or  fillets  on 
the  angles  of  Egyptian  pillars  grew  from  below 
and  terminated  in  the  non-functional  capital. 

We  hear  of  taste  in  architecture,  we  hear  of 
genius,  but  neither  one  nor  the  other  could 
have  dispensed  with  the  more  sterling  and 
laborious  qualities  which  evolved  the  new 
Gothic  art,  an  art  which  has  commanded  and 
still  commands  the  admiration  of  all  who  see 
its  harvested  fruits. 

And  here  it  is  pertinent  in  parenthesis  to 
remark  on  this  much  misused  word  taste.  It  is 
often  spoken  of  as  an  intuitive  gift,  and  many 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  its  possession,  dog- 
matise on  matters  of  art  as  though  the  appre- 
ciation and  knowledge  of  art  need  no  training 
whatever.  Artists  are  not  so  easily  made. 
Taste  to  be  of  any  value  or  authority  must  be 
the  outcome  of  wide  observation,  of  judicial 
power  of  comparison,  and  of  education  in  its 
widest  sense.  And  even  then  it  is  a variable 
standard  which  each  sets  up  for  himself,  the 
result  of  his  study  or  environment,  and  there- 
fore in  no  way  a standard  of  universal  applica- 
tion. To  a devotee  of  Classical  architecture, 
the  proportions  of  a Classic  column  are  in  the 
best  taste,  while  those  of  a Gothic  shaft  are 
barbarous,  and  vice  vcrsA. 

Of  genius  in  architecture  we  may  say,  as  Mr. 
Froude  says  of  the  gifts  of  strength,  of  wealth, 
of  rank,  of  worldly  power,  “ It  is  a splendid 
instrument  if  nobly  used,  but  requiring  qualities 
to  use  it  nobler  and  better  than  itself.” 

The  architects  and  craftsmen  of  our  most 
beautiful  Mediaeval  cathedrals  evolved  their 
masterpieces,  as  we  have  seen,  by  laborious 
study  of  the  materials  they  had  to  deal  with,  of 
the  forces  exercised  by  their  material  employed 
in  different  ways;  and  the  constructive  features 
arising  therefrom  became  the  motive  on  which 
their  design  was  based.  The  various  phases 
and  incidents  of  Christian  worship  and  ritual 
then  led  to  the  general  planning  of  their  build- 
ing ; the  nave,  the  aisles,  the  transepts,  the 
chapels,  the  choir,  the  chancel,  the  sanctuary — 
all  made  subservient  to,  or  rather  based  on, 
the  cross,  the  great  emblem  of  their  faith — 
and  subsidiary  to  these,  the  chapter  house, 
the  library,  the  offices,  the  cloisters,  &c. 
In  every  part  we  see  plan  and  construction 
emphasised  as  integral  parts  of  the  art  expres- 
sion. In  them  there  is  no  room  for  talk  of 
the  work  of  the  engineer  and  builder  first 
and  the  clothing  of  architecture  added  to  this. 
Architecture  as  a fine  art  is  everywhere,  and 
the  art  atmosphere  pervades  the  building  not 
only  in  architecture,  but  in  painted  walls, 
windows,  and  roofs ; in  sculptured  figures, 
traceries,  and  canopies,  in  music,  in  stately 
processions  of  men,  in  waving  banners,  in 
adoring  congregations — the  whole  having  its 
main  aim  in  rendering  glory  to  the  invisible 
God,  a God  whose  majesty  and  mystery,  as  re- 
vealed by  Christ,  led  to  the  soul’s  uplifting  in  a 
way  that  must  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  whose  gods  were  but  deified  mortals 
of  whom  their  votaries  could  have  had  but  a 
measurable  appreciation. 

These  were  days  when  art  permeated  the 
masses,  in  dress,  in  pageantry,  in  village 
festivals,  in  guild  processions.  Be  it  re- 
membered, I speak  of  the  period  when  the 
priesthood  of  the  Christian  Church  were  self- 
denying  men,  living  in  a chosen  poverty,  the 
teachers,  the  guides,  the  protectors  of  their 
flocks,  drawing  to  them  all  that  was  good  and 
great  and  generous  in  rich  and  poor  alike  ; and 
before  the  great  canker  of  wordliness,  of  wealth, 
of  lust  of  power,  of  intrigue  and  immorality, 
had  sapped  their-  influence  for  good  ; before 
the  Pope  had  in  1489  commissioned  the  Car- 


dinal Archbishop  Morton,  his  legate,  to  make 
inquisition  into  the  charges  made  against  the 
monasteries,  resulting  as  it  did  in  such  a con- 
demnation by  the  legate  as  justified  beyond 
question  the  worst  of  the  accusations.  In  the 
earlier  times  Gothic  art  was  a power  to  raise 
men.  In  the  degenerate  days  towards  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  not  only  lost  its 
power  over  men,  but  it  came  to  stink  in  their 
nostrils  as  associated  with  the  falsity  of  those 
who  had  been  its  leaders  and  patrons.  And 
with  this  loss  of  faith  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  cult  of  Gothic  architecture  as  a living 
and  growing  art  fell  into  a trance,  and 
so  remained  for  centuries.  The  moral  3hock 
not  only  brought  about  the  Reformation,  it 
chastened  the  laity,  hardened  their  natures, 
made  them  puritanical.  Their  reverence  of 
God  was  indeed  intensified.  The  virility  of  the 
people  asserted  itself,  and  the  horrors  perpe- 
trated in  the  western  hemisphere  by  the  most 
Catholic  Spanish  nation  sent  such  a thrill 
throughout  England  that  no  wonder  the  gentle 
and  refining  influence  of  architectural  art  was 
replaced  by  zeal  and  hatred  against  the  system 
with  which  it  was  most  closely  related. 

The  energy  of  the  nation  was  diverted.  It 
became  the  instrument  of  Spain’s  destruction, 
and  in  fulfilment  of  that  mission  the  great  men 
of  the  Elizabethan  era — Drake  Frobisher,  Gil- 
bert, Davis  (whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  Davis’ 
Straits),  Hawkins,  Raleigh,  and  many  others 
became  the  pioneers  of  that  colonial  empire 
of  which  to-day  we  see  the  development.  The 
lives  of  these  men  are  most  interesting  studies. 
That  they  were  impressed  with  a firm  belief 
that  they  were  doing  God’s  work  is  beyond 
question.  They  were  human,  and  some  of 
them  blunt,  unlettered  men  with  faults  grave 
enough,  judged  by  our  standards  of  to-day  ; 
but  Froude,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  Towle  give 
us  pictures  of  the  purity  of  their  lives,  of  their 
chivalry,  their  devotion  to  duty.  It  was  in 
such  an  atmosphere  and  with  these  heroic  sur- 
roundings that  Shakespeare  — as  we  are  re- 
minded by  Froude — found  living  models  for 
the  finest  and  noblest  of  his  dramatic  charac- 
ters ; so  that  if  art  in  one  of  its  phases  was 
banished,  it  in  another  blossomed  in  a way 
that  has  never  been  surpassed. 

But  while  Shakespeare  in  immortal  drama 
wrote  of  men  and  manners,  of  history  and 
philosophy,  architecture  remained  the  history 
in  stone  of  the  past  and  passing  ages  ; of  the 
life  of  the  nation  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Take  an  old  church,  begun  in  the  early 
centuries  of  our  English  civilisation,  extended, 
varied  ; her  gloomy  interior  of  the  earliest 
period  opened  up  to  light  by  large  windows  of 
a later  period  ; modified  in  other  respects  from 
time  to  time  ; the  rood  screen,  once  the  line  of 
demarkation  between  the  clerical  and  the  lay, 
now  denuded  of  its  titular  ornaments,  often 
removed  from  its  normal  position  to  enclose  a 
side  mortuary  chapel  or  a secular  lord’s  pew. 
Such  a church  tells  us  of  the  evolution  of  our 
history  and  race — whether  upwards  or  in  deca- 
dence— of  sacerdotalism,  of  puritanism,  of  the 
autocratic  king  or  the  revolutionary  rabble. 
The  beautiful  building — the  emanation  of  man’s 
aspiring  soul,  the  offspring  of  his  highest 
faculty — the  creative — breathes  of  man’s  high 
mission,  “ its  tenderness,  its  heroism,  its 
regrets,  its  aspirations,”  as  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  expresses  it.  Under  her  sheltering 
wing  she  takes  his  life  during  his  short  sojourn 
here  ; she  hallows  his  birth,  she  blesses  his 
marriage,  she  mourns  his  death,  and  she,  raised 
from  the  earth  by  his  behest,  finally  takes  his 
earthly  part  into  her  reverent  keeping. 

What  so  grand  as  the  interior  of  such  a his- 
torical work  as  Westminster  Abbey  ! Her 
architecture,  itself  marking  epochs  in  the 
nation’s  life,  scarred  but  not  marred  with 
monumental  records  of  her  sons’  self-sacrifice 
to  duty  ; of  their  energy,  their  learning,  their 
great  endeavour  in  all  the  paths  of  physical  and 
mental  activity.  In  what  gallery  of  painting 
or  of  sculpture  can  such  sublimity  be  found  ? 
Here  the  sculptor’s  art  appears  as  handmaid  to 
attend  the  sister  art.  Sculpture  is  most  sub- 
lime when,  as  here,  it  seeks  not  its  own  glory 
but  to  minister  to  hers  ; when  it  adds  the  grave 
and  chaste  beauty,  so  peculiarly  its  own,  to  the 
solid  qualities  of  her  reposeful  dignity. 

But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  each 
of  the  arts  has  its  separate  identity,  a per- 
sonality as  distinct  and  as  responsible  as  that  of 
any  member  of  a human  family.  Each  must 
work  out  her  own  salvation,  aim  for  her  own 
ideals,  and  in  such  aim  she  may,  and  too  often 
does,  loosen  the  ties  which  bind  her  to  her 
sister  arts. 


Yet  let  us  again  insist  that  architecture/is 
organic.  Sculpture  is  a representation  of  the 
organic  ; painting  is  inorganic,  illustrative 
only. 

In  architecture  sculpture  may  be  used  as  an 
organic  part  of  the  structure,  as  figures  in  a 
Gothic  doorway  or  as  the  caryatides  in  a 
Classic  temple,  but  in  such  relation  it  is  an 
accessory  to  architecture,  a blossom  on  the 
tree. 

In  a somewhat  different  category  we  may 
cite  the  sculpture  on  the  Parthenon.  This  is 
organic,  and  I particularly  wish  to  refer  to  the 
frieze.  It  has  often  been  conjectured  how  this 
frieze  came  to  be  placed  in  the  shadow  close  up 
to  the  cornice  of  the  cella  within  the  peristyle. 

| It  seems  to  me  this  stately  procession  in  such 
a position,  viewed  from  a short  distance, 
broken  up  as  it  is  by  the  columns,  appears  un- 
ending, mysterious,  and  perhaps  was  intended 
to  be  symbolical  of  the  march  of  conscious  life 
through  all  the  ages. 

Detached  works  of  sculpture  are  best  seen  to 
advantage  within  or  in  juxtaposition  to  a 
building.  Viewed  with  a natural  background 
of  foliage,  dissociated  from  anything  archi- 
tectural, they  appear  lifeless;  but  on  a 
background  of  man’s  architectural  creation 
they  become  instinct  with  life  ; they  are  then 
like  jewels  of  price  on  the  neck  of  a fair 
woman,  embellishing  and  embellished.  I have 
referred  to  our  Valhalla,  but  the  Loggia  de 
Lanzi  of  Florence  will  be  recalled  by  all  as 
another  illustration. 

A painted  picture  is  different.  It  needs,  it  is 
true,  to  be  housed,  owing  to  its  relatively 
perishable  nature,  but  for  its  appreciation  as  a 
picture,  it  demands  exclusive  attention,  to  be 
separated  from  its  surroundings,  the  vision  to 
be  bounded  by  its  frame,  and  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  to  be  detached  from  all  else. 

It  is  true  that  painting  sometimes  elects  the 
position  of  handmaid  to  architecture  when  it 
is  employed  decoratively — it  may  be  in  a series 
of  historical  records  locally  appropriate  to  and 
fitly  forming  part  of  the  architectural  monu- 
ment it  embellishes.  In  this  case  each  picture 
has  some  harmony  with  its  fellow  pictures  and 
with  the  sombre  neutral  hues  of  the  stone.  In 
such  case  painting  becomes  broader,  more 
catholic.  The  same  applies  to  painted 
windows.  They  form  part  of  the  architectural 
composition  ; they  enrich  and  beautify  it ; their 
detail  is  there,  inviting  careful  attention,  but 
like  the  surface  carving  on  the  exterior  of  a 
Venetian  palace  or  the  walls  of  a Gothic 
church,  they  are  primarily  the  mosaic  incrusta- 
tion giving  brilliancy  to  the  whole  structure. 

Returning  to  our  survey  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, we  find  that  with  the  downfall  of  the 
monastic  orders  in  England,  and  the  Conti- 
nental upheaval  brought  about  by  Luther;  with 
the  revolt  of  the  laity  against  the  priesthood, 
Gothic  church  building  ceased,  and  closely 
following  on  its  cessation  the  army  of  Craft 
Freemasons  was  disbanded,  or,  rather,  dis- 
solved to  atoms.  The  revolt  was  so  complete 
that  Gothic  architecture  in  England  was  banned 
as  associated  with  oppression  and  licentious- 
ness— the  virtue  and  self-abnegation  of  its 
artistic  founders  being  forgotten. 

Meantime,  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Greek 
literature  disclosed  to  the  student,  as  a new  reve- 
lation, a people  free,  untrammelled,  heroic,  ar- 
tistic, and  god-like,  the  authors  of  pure  and 
beautiful  architecture,  and  cultured  Europe 
turned  to  this  fount  for  inspiration  in  all  its 
art  life. 

In  Italy,  a demand  for  architectural  monu- 
ments based  on  Classic  lines  found  no  school  of 
architects  at  hand  trained  in  the  principles  of 
their  art,  in  the  sense  that  the  Gothic  architects 
were  trained. 

The  sculptors  and  painters  who  were  called 
to  design  the  new  Renaissance  buildings  were 
not  hampered  by  preconceived  theories  of 
design,  or,  indeed,  by  technical  knowledge  of 
old  buildings,  and,  although  they  sought  to 
create,  they  were  more  anxious  to  build  palaces 
which  they  might  decorate  than  works  of 
architecture.  They  built,  it  is  true,  large 
buildings,  but  in  few  Of  them  is  the  art  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  construction.  Many 
are  frankly  but  backgrounds  for  painting. 

As  an  illustration,  we  may  cite  the  Chapel  of 
the  Arena  at  Padua,  painted  by  Giotto.  It  is  a 
plain,  rectangular  room  having  a painted 
wagon-vaulted  ceiling  with  windows  on  one 
side,  and  not  a moulding  on  the  surface  of 
walls  or  ceiling.  As  a work  of  the  painter’s 
art,  the  interior  of  the  building  is  acknowledged 
as  of  the  greatest  beauty. 

The  Si$tine  Chapel  at  Rome  was  commenced 
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1473,!  finished!  1541,  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  in 
order  to  show  the  difference  between  the  arts 
south  and  north  of  the  Alps,  makes  a com- 
parison between  it  and  King’s  College  Chapel 
at  Cambridge,  built  at  the  same  time,  1479- 
1530. 

The  Roman  Chapel  externally  was  a barn, 
internally  it  was  almost  devoid  of  architectural 
mouldings  or  decoration.  It  has  a barrel- 
vaulted  ceiling,  groined  over  the  semicircular- 
headed windows  at  the  sides.  Its  walls  were 
covered  with  paintings  by  several  artists.  Its 
ceiling  was  painted  by  Michelangelo,  and  later 
the  wall  over  the  altar  was  filled  with  his  great 
work  “The  Last  Judgment.” 

The  Cambridge  Chapel,  on  the  other  hand, 
externally  has  a rhythmic  division  and  a rich 
architectural  treatment,  while  internally  it  is 
a web  of  architectural  detail,  all  growing  out 
of  and  expressing  the  construction.  It  has  its 
pictures,  but  they  are  transparencies  in  glass. 

The  Sistine  Chapel  has  been  well  and  often 
described  by  able  men,  but  if  it  has  not  already 
been  noted  I should  venture  to  make  a criticism 
in  regard  to  its  ceiling.  This  is  a plain  surface 
semicircular  in  section,  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  painted  mouldings.  As  is  well 
known,  the  central  flat  compartments  from  end 
to  end  are  occupied  with  subjects  ranging  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Deluge,  all  illustrated  with 
colossal  figures.  A spectator  looking  towards 
the  altar  sees  the  figures,  it  is  true,  in  their 
proper  or  intended  position,  but  seen  from  the 
altar  end  they  are  upside  down  and  grotesque. 
Now,  had  all  these  compartments,  instead  of 
being  flat,  been  constructed  as  shallow  domes, 
either  circular  or  square  on  plan,  no  such 
defect  could  have  been  possible,  all  figures  that 
could  be  seen  from  either  end  or  from  the 
sides  would  have  appeared  natural  in  a par- 
tially upright  position  on  the  concave  surfaces, 
and  would  not  have  looked  as  if  they  would 
fall.  None  could  have  been  seen  upside  down, 
and  from  the  art  side  we  should  have  had  the 
idea  that  each  of  the  subjects  forming  the 
decoration  of  the  dome  separately  sent  up  its 
praise  and  adoration  to  the  Most  High. 

In  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  Wren  had  evidently 
this  aspiring  idea  in  mind  when  he  treated  his 
ceilings  with  shallow  domes  throughout.  In 
Sir  W.  Richmond’s  beautiful  decorations  of  the 
choir  we  lose  the  painful  impression  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  and  do  not  feel  that  his  figures 
will  fall,  while  each  compartment  raises  its 
pman  to  heaven. 

In  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  there  are  domes  in 
the  aisles,  but  the  nave  is  a long  plain  vault. 

I do  not  propose  to  enter  here  into  any  com- 
parison between  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Paul’s,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  my  subject,  but  in 
that  relation  I would  remark  that,  if  the 
Sistine  Chapel  ignores  architecture,  St.  Peter’s 
on  the  other  hand  misuses  it.  At  least  three 
designs  were  made  for  it,  and  the  conception 
appears  to  have  eventuated  in  the  idea  of 
obtaining  a building  with  architectural  features 
and  details  on  a colossal  scale,  but  instead  of 
the  resulting  effect  being  a beautiful  monu- 
ment, the  immense'- dimensions  of  which  could 
at  once  be  grasped,  the  mark  has  been  over- 
shot. All  scale  is  lost.  The  Gothic  cathedral 
architects  kept  their  detail — their  shafts  and 
mouldings,  and  even  their  stones — small,  and, 
judged  by  the  scale  of  these,  their  buildings 
looked  very  large,  while  it  is  stated  as  a fact 
that  some  of  the  largest  are  but  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  an  aisle  of  St.  Peter's. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  error  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  Glory  of  God  was  not  the  only  or 
main  object  of  the  building,  but  rather  the 
Glory  of  the  Pope,  who  wished  to  emphasise 
the  majesty  of  his  power  among  the  nations  ? 

In  St.  Paul’s  Wren  avoided  the  error  of 
colossal  detail  ; his  internal  proportions  became 
in  consequence  better,  and  there  resulted  a 
vista  of  imposing  dimensions  which  the  mind 
could  grasp.  The  internal  grouping,  too,  be- 
came more  graceful ; the  double  order,  instead 
of  the  single  one  of  St.  Peter’s,  appears  to  lift 
up  the  roof ; the  domical  compartments  in  the 
ceiling,  to  which  1 have  already  alluded,  added 
to  this  effect,  and  led  up  to  the  great  transeptal 
lantern  and  dome,  the  whole  a conception  of 
aspiring  lines  leading  the  eye  and  the  soul  ever 
upwards.  Externally  in  almost  every  part  it 
appears  to  be  superior  in  grace  of  propor- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  R.A.,  recently  at  the  R.I.B.A., 
spoke  of  Wren's  cathedral  as  the  work  of  a 
sculptor-architect,  by  which  I think  we  under- 
stood him  to  mean  one  who  in  designing  in 
architecture  had  the  aptitude  of  the  sculptor  in 
proportioning  his  parts,  and  modelling  the 
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whole  building  as  it  were  out  of  a lump  of 
clay,  producing  a result  graceful  and  so  to 
speak  well  poised  from  all  points  of  view. 

In  speaking  of  this  modelling  of  a building, 
it  seems  not  inappropriate  to  say  a word  as  to 
the  picturesque  in  designing.  Some  few  years 
ago  we  heard  a great  deal  of  this,  and  it  was 
by  some  advocated  as  an  end  to  be  attained. 

The  picturesque  in  our  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice  is  noticeable,  but  I doubt  if  it  was 
sought  for  at  all  by  its  author.  It  was  more 
likely  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  constructive  planning,  and  it  cer 
tainly  may  be  asserted  that  in  most  of  our  old 
domestic  work  it  will  be  found  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  planning,  in  additions  from  time 
to  time  to  suit  varying  wants,  in  the  opening 
up  of  prospects,  or  in  other  natural  ways. 
Unless  it  has  such  a natural  basis  it  is  incon- 
gruous. To  distort  an  interior  or  exterior  in 
order  to  get  a picturesque  effect  is  inadmis- 
sable. 

Symmetry  in  a design,  especially  of  a public 
building,  is  an  element  of  great  art  value. 
Externally  it  contributes  to  the  ideas  of 
dignity  and  repose,  and  to  that  impressive- 
ness due  to  simplicity.  Internally  a symme- 
trical plan  is  easy  to  follow,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  building  is  much  enhanced  if  there 
is  no  irritation  created  in  preoccupied  minds 
by  difficulty  in  finding  one’s  way  about.  Mr. 
Aston  Webb,  at  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, recently  spoke  ably  on  this  subject. 
But  symmetry  does  not  mean  cast-iron  uni- 
formity, or  that  everything  is  designed  and 
set  out  with  geometrical  precision.  The  con- 
trary is  the  case.  The  general  effect  is 
“ordered,”  so  to  speak;  but  Ruskin  notes  the 
variations  in  the  width  of  piers  and  arches  in 
the  facades  of  numerous  buildings  which  to  the 
casual  inartistic  observer  appear  rigidly  sym- 
metrical. I will  cite  but  the  example  of  the  Car 
d'Oro  Palace  at  Venice,  where  there  is  a 
battlement  or  cresting  of  varying  height  along 
the  front.  In  the  happiest  way  the  architect 
has  given  the  effect  of  symmetry,  but  on 
analysis  it  will  be  found  that  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  an  unsymmetrical  outline.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  aesthetic  refinements  of  archi- 
tecture where  the  idea  is  expressed  without 
demonstration. 

In  like  manner,  as  I have  endeavoured  to 
show  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  propor- 
tion is  not  the  result  of  following  ingenious 
scales  of  modules  framed  on  classic  examples, 
nor  of  triangles  based  on  Gothic  structures, 
but  should  be  the  aesthetic  expression  of  the 
ability  of  the  various  parts  of  a structure  to 
perform  the  duty  imposed  on  them,  the  lower 
parts  being  necessarily  more  massive  than  the 
upper.  It  was  probably  a recognition  of  this 
which  led  Vitruvius  to  lay  down  a law  that  in 
superimposed  orders,  the  Tuscan  or  Roman 
Doric  should  be  at  the  bottom,  the  Ionic  next, 
and  the  Corinthian  above  that,  because  the  first 
was  the  most  massive,  the  last  the  lightest. 
But  this  arrangement  gives  us  a cornice  to  the 
lowest  story  larger  and  heavier  than  to  the 
highest,  whereas  the  function  of  a cornice  to 
a roofed  building  is  to  throw  the  rain  off  the 
building,  and  to  do  this  the  cornice  at  the 
eaves  should  be  larger,  with  more  projection 
than  any  other  horizontal  feature  of  the  facade, 
and  aesthetically  this  arrangement  is,  as  a rule, 
by  far  the  best.  Proportion  must,  in  any  living 
architecture,  vary  with  the  material  used  and 
with  the  size  of  the  building. 

The  single  order  of  the  Elevation  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome  may  be  correct  by  scale,  but  it 
is  unreasonable  in  its  actual  position.  Again 
we  do  not  quarrel  with  the  proportion  of  an 
iron  column  or  stanchion  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
It  is  seen  to  be  appropriate  to  the  material. 
The  Eiffel  Tower  was  formally  protested 
against  before  its  erection  by  a large  number 
of  eminent  artists  in  France  and  elsewhere, 
but  when  erected,  these  same  artists  recanted 
their  former  condemnation,  admitting  its  grace 
and  proportion,  these  being  evolved  from  the 
perfect  expression  of  the  functions  of  the  mate- 
rial employed. 

The  fact  is,  we  should  concern  ourselves  less 
with  the  proportion  of  any  detailed  feature  in  a 
composition  than  with  that  of  the  broader 
groupings  of  the  whole  structure.  Detail  is 
interesting  and  important,  and  should  be 
sedulously  studied  when  we  come  to  it,  but  it 
is  not  the  be  all  and  end  all.  That  which  is 
seen  of  any  monumental  architectural  work  is 
the  mass. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane  says  that  a people  without 
art  are,  collectively  speaking,  inarticulate.  In 
other  words,  if  I may  venture  to  interpret  him, 


they  may  be  scientific  ; they  may,  like  Faust, 
sound  the  depths  of  knowledge,  or,  like 
Newton,  soar  to  map  the  heavens  ; but  unless 
they  have  minds  to  achieve  and  create,  and  the 
faculty  to  appreciate  emotions  and  ideas,  they 
are  soulless — are  of  this  earth  and  not  a part  of 
the  immortal.  Mr.  Crane  adds  that  the  most 
vital  art  is  the  expression  of  character.  If  that 
be  so,  and  if  the  noblest  and  most  enduring 
quality  of  a race  is  character,  then  architecture, 
among  the  arts,  is  the  noblest  and  most 
enduring — that  which  expresses  the  virility  of 
a nation. 

The  formation  of  this  quality  of  character  is 
closely  allied  to  religion.  I cannot  here  enter 
into  the  philosophy  of  this  alliance  ; but, 
accepting  religion  as  a great  agent,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  art  is  a potent  influence  in 
the  leaching  of  religion.  Science  deals  with 
demonstrable  truth  ; art,  with  imagination. 
Science  tells  us — very  often  on  insufficient  data, 
and,  therefore,  erroneously  tells  us — what  is  ; 
and  often  will  not  admit  anything  to  be  which 
it  cannot  demonstrate.  Art  tells  us  that  to  live 
is  the  effort  to  be  what  life  as  defined  by 
science  is  not ; that  if  science  makes  anatomical 
sections  of  a man,  maps  his  every  nerve,  and 
plans  the  channels  of  his  life's  stream,  she  has 
not  found,  and  cannot  find  the  man,  the  living 
soul  which  art  is  ever  disclosing  in  new  forms. 
And  as  religion  is  the  great  exponent  of  the 
same  message,  she  naturally  draws  to  her  this 
potent  ally.  From  the  earliest  days  it  has  been 
so,  and  hand  in  hand  they  have  worked  to- 
gether. Architecture  has  raised  the  temple 
expressing  the  ideas  which  her  co-workers 
expound. 

Among  the  arts  there  need  be  no  rivalry. 
Architecture  can  mould  itself  in  sympathy  with 
the  sculptor,  and  can  adapt  itself  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  painter.  The  more  massive 
art  can  accommodate  herself  to  the  less  robust 
arts  and  make  provision  for  their  display  to 
the  best  advantage.  So  let  it  be. 

What  then  are  the  practical  conclusions  to 
draw  from  our  consideration  of  this  most 
interesting  subject.  They  are  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  our  art  are  great,  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  its  exponents  are  greater.  We  have 
cause  for  much  rejoicing  that  this  wonderful 
century  is  closing  with  bright  prospects  for 
architecture.  It  is  more  zealously  and  lovingly 
studied  and  expounded.  Its  spirit  is  more 
appreciated,  not  only  by  its  ministers,  but  by  a 
growing  number  of  the  public.  This  should 
rouse  our  enthusiasm,  but  although  enthusiasm 
is  good,  let  it  not  carry  us  away  to  false  ideals. 
Avoid  the  cant  which  suggests  that  it  is  beneath 
an  artist  architect’s  dignity  to  pursue  the 
humbler  details  of  his  studies,  the  scientific 
basis  for  his  perfected  work.  Enthusiasm 
should  spur  us  to  labour  and  to  study.  In  itself 
it  will  attain  nothing.  Enthusiasm  for  music, 
and  a nervous  horror  of  discord,  will  not  enable 
us  to  compose  or  to  perform  music,  nor  will  a 
similar  emotion  make  us  architects. 

For  us  to  carry  the  banner  of  our  art  still  up- 
ward and  onward  needs  a power  to  apprehend 
current  needs,  logical  reasoning,  much  labour, 
courage,  and  technical  study,  as  well  as  the 
environment  of  art  works,  of  liberal  thoughts, 
high  ideals  and  aspirations,  and  sympathy.  We 
must  throw  off  the  shackles  of  past  civilisations, 
not  ignoring  but  assimilating  all  that  they 
can  teach  us,  and  steadily  seek  to  create  and 
express  what  is  best  and  brightest  for  our  own 
time. 

In  this  way  the  position  of  architecture 
among  the  arts  will  be  a high  and  noble.-  one, 
and  with  its  sisters,  sculpture  and  painting,  it 
will  beautify  and  ennoble  the  people’s  life,  and 
so  reverse  the  oft-repeated  but  we  would  fain 
hope  untrue  dictum  that  art  flourishes  best  in 
the  decadence  of  a nation. 

%*  Our  report  of  the  interesting  discussion 
which  followed  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


Art  Gallery,  Whitechapel.— The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery  was  laid  on 
the  9th  inst.  in  the  High-street.  Work  has  been 
proceeding  on  the  building  for  some  time.  The 
architect  of  the  Art  Gallery  is  Mr.  C.  Harrison 
Townsend,  whose  design  was  illustrated  in  the 
Bulkier  for  May  30,  1S96.  The  accommodation 
internally  will  be  sufficient  to  hang  about  450 
pictures.  The  plans  provide  for  two  galleries,  one 
on  the  ground,  the  other  on  the  first,  Hoor.  The 
ground  floor  will  be  a nave  like  a hall  with  aisles, 
and  lighted  from  the  side.  It  will  be  100  ft.  long, 
and  48  ft.  wide.  The  upper  hall  will  be  120  ft.  long 
by  26  ft.  wide,  and  will  be  top-lighted.  There  will 
be,  besides  these,  an  annexe  on  the  ground  floor. 
Mosaic  is  largely  used  in  the  exterior. 
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At  the  ordinary  meeting  ol  ms  Institution 
on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  H,  Preece,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read 
was  on  “ The  Ventilation  of  Tunnels  and 
Buildings,”  by  Mr.  Francis  Fox,  M.Inst.C.E. 

In  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  the 
author  enunciated  the  proposition  that  if  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  of  a rail- 
way tunnel  did  not  exceed  20  parts  in  10,000, 
then  the  ventilation  might  be  deemed  satis- 
factory. On  this  basis,  and  allowing  29  cubic 
feet  of  poisonous  gas  for  each  pound  of  coal 
consumed  in  a locomotive,  the  number  of 
pounds]  of  fuel  consumed  per  mile,  multiplied 
by  29,  multiplied  by  500,  and  divided  by  the 
number  of  minutes  interval  between  the  trains, 
w.ould  give  the  volume  of  air  which  must  be 
Wroduced  into  the  tunnel  per  minute.  The 
ventilation  of  the  Severn  and  Mersey  tunnels 
had  been  determined  by  this  rule,  and  had  been 
referred  to  as  satisfactory  in  the  report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  ventilation  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Tunnels,  1897.  In  regard  to  the  Mersey  Tunnel, 
it  was,  however,  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to 
the  poverty  of  the  company,  inferior  coal  was 
being  used,  and  the  fans  were  run  at  a lower 
speed  than  was  intended.  Even  with  these 
drawbacks,  however,  the  purity  of  the  air  in  the 
Mersey  Tunnel  was  well  within  the  limits  pro- 
posed by  the  author.  The  case  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  tunnels,  having  been  the  result 
of  recent  investigation,  was  not  mentioned 
otherwise  than  to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  had  been 
shown  to  be  as  much  as  86  parts  per  10,000. 
The  great  Alpine  tunnels  were  next  referred 
to.  In  the  case  of  that  under  Mont  Cenis, 
8i  miles  long  and  26  ft.  wide,  the  higher 
altitude  of  the  middle  of  the  tunnel  above  its 
entrances  was  inimical  to  good  ventilation,  and 
at  times  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
carrying  on  the  traffic.  The  antiquated  system 
at  present  employed  was  merely  palliative, 
consisting  in  the  injection  of  only  70  cubic 
metres  per  minute  of  air  compressed  to  75  lb. 
per  square  inch,  discharged  at  points  1 kilo- 
metre apart  throughout  the  tunnel.  Owing  to 
the  bad  ventilation,  not  only  were  the  men 
working  in  the  tunnel  subjected  to  great  dis- 
comfort, but  the  corrosion  of  the  rails  was 
excessive,  about  300  tons  having  to  be  relaid 
every  year.  The  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  95  miles 
in  length  and  26  ft.  wide,  was  nearly  level  from 
end  to  end,  and,  until  recently,  natural  ventila- 
tion only  sufficed  ; but,  owing  to  increase  of 
the  traffic  and  the  use  of  briquette  fuel,  the 
Saccardo  system  had  lately  been  introduced. 
This  consisted  in  blowing  into  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel  a large  volume  of  air  which,  on  the 
principle  of  the  injector,  caused  an  induced 
current  in  the  annular  space  between  the 
interior  surface  of  the  tunnel  and  the 
gauge  of  maximum  construction.  This 
system  had  been  adopted  with  success  in 
the  case  of  the  Pracchia  Tunnel  on  the  main 
line  between  Florence  and  Bologna,  the  state 
of  which  was  recently  dangerous  to  human 
life.  Experiments  made  by  the  author  in  this 
tunnel  showed  the  following  results.  Before 
starting  the  fan  the  tunnel  was  filled  with  a 
dense  volume  of  smoke  from  end  to  end,  the 
temperature  being  107  deg.  F.,  with  97  deg.  of 
moisture,  or  nearly  complete  saturation.  With 
the  fan  running  the  thermometer  indicated 
80  deg.  F.  (the  temperature  of  the  external  air) 
and  the  moisture  was  normal.  The  volume  of 
air  injected  by  the  fan  was  164,000  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  and  that  by  the  induced  current 
46,000  cubic  feet,  making  a total  of  210,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  passing  through 
the  tunnel.  It  was  not  improbable  that  the 
Saccardo  system  would  be  selected  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  two  parallel  tunnels  121- 
miles  long,  now  being  constructed  under  the 
Simplon. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  paper  the  author 
animadverted  on  the  inconsistency  of  keeping 
houses  clean,  streets  swept,  and  sewers  flushed 
with  the  object  of  preserving  the  air  in  a pure 
condition  while  allowing  it  to  become  abso- 
lutely foul  and  putrid  for  want  of  proper  venti- 
lation. Air  passed  through  human  lungs  had 
been  well  designated  “air-sewage.”  It  was 
highly  poisonous,  and  the  breathing  of  it  over 
and  over  again  was  fraught  with  the  gravest 
consequences  to  health.  It  had  been  asserted 
by  Dr.  Ransome,  F.R.S.,  that  70,000  deaths 
occurred  annually  in  Great  Britain  from  tuber- 
culous disease,  nearly  all  of  which  could  be  saved 


were  the  subject  of  fresh  air  both  understood 
and  acted  upon  by  the  community.  Competent 
medical  authority  considered  that  the  quantity 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  of  rooms  should 
not  exceed  ten  parts  per  10,000,  equivalent  to 
about  16  cubic  feet  per  head  per  minute.  In 
French  hospitals  50  cubic  feet  per  patient  per 
minute  was  allowed.  The  author  considered 
that  20  cubic  feet  per  minute  would  be  sufficient 
for  ordinary  purposes.  Tables  were  given  of 
the  impurity  in  the  air  of  schools,  with  different 
systems  of  ventilation,  of  that  in  dwelling- 
houses,  and  of  that  in  sewers  ; from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  latter  was  the  least  impure  of 
the  three.  Proceeding  to  consider  the  ventila- 
tion of  particular  public  buildings,  the  author 
illustrated  his  views  by  reference  to  special 
cases  which  had  come  within  his  experience. 
The  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  air 
in  a room  might  be  quite  cold  and  yet  very 
foul  ; whilst  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be 
warm  and  yet  perfectly  fresh.  To  avoid 
draught,  the  air  should  enter  through  a large 
number  of  small  orifices  so  as  to  thoroughly 
diffuse  the  current.  This  was  done  by  gratings, 
but  unfortunately  these  seriously  diminished  the 
volume  of  air  passing  through,  owing  to  the 
friction  of  the  bars.  The  same  remark  applied 
to  extracting  flues.  The  author  was  of  opinion 
that  no  large  building  could  be  successfully 
ventilated  without  some  mechanical  force  fur- 
nished by  steam,  electricity,  falling  water,  or 
other  such  agency.  Then,  fans  could  be 
worked  with  certain  results,  whereas  auto- 
matic extractors  not  infrequently  become  inlets, 
thus  reversing  the  whole  system.  The  inlets 
should  be  by  Tobin  or  similar  tubes,  about  5 ft. 
above  the  floor.  In  one  American  State  Legis- 
lation building,  the  warmed  fresh  air  entered 
on  the  level  and  in  front  of  the  desks  of  each 
member.  In  conclusion,  the  author  urged  the 
desirability  of  educating  the  public  to  the  value 
and  merits  of  fresh  air. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  announced  that  twenty- 
six  Associate  Members  had  been  transferred  to 
the  class  of  Members,  and  that  125  candidates 
had  been  admitted  as  students.  The  first 
ballot  of  the  session  resulted  in  the  election  of 
fifteen  Members,  seventy-two  Associate  Mem- 
bers, and  six  Associates. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — At  the 
general  meeting,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Sir  Henry 
Howarth,  President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Praetorius  exhibited  a bronze  horn  (now  in  the 
collection  of  Canon  Greenwell)  which  was  found 
in  the  Drimoleague  mountains,  co.  Cork,  and 
possessing  the  following  points  of  interest.  The 
horn  was  made  by  casting  in  two  pieces,  the 
joints  being  still  visible.  Near  the  mouth  hole, 
which  is  situated  at  the  side,  firmly  fixed  in  the 
bronze,  is  an  iron  nail,  and  near  this  a roughly 
scratched  design.  There  are  also  certain  rivet 
holes,  the  use  of  which  has  not  been  as  yet 
explained.  Mr.  R.  Garraway  Rice  exhibited 
two  cast  bell-metal  mortars  of  seventeenth 
century  date,  bought  in  Sussex  ; one  orna- 
mented with  four  sprigs,  each  consist- 
ing of  two  leaves  and  a flower  of  six 
petals  executed  in  a rough,  conventional 
manner,  which  design  had  evidently  been  pro- 
duced by  impressing  a stamp  on  the  mould  ; 
the  decoration  of  the  other  example  had  been 
done  in  a similar  manner,  the  design  consisting 
of  an  heraldic  wreath,  upon  it  a buck's  head 
erased,  the  whole  within  an  oval.  This  stamp, 
like  that  in  the  first  example,  was  repeated 
four  times.  Another  mortar  of  similar  charac- 
ter, in  the  possession  of  the  exhibitor,  but  with 
handles,  is  ornamented  with  the  same  stamp, 
which  would  suggest  that  the  crest  was  not 
personal  to  the  original  owner  of  the  mortar, 
and  that  the  stamp  was  in  common  use  by  the 
founder  as  a means  of  enrichment.  Mr.  Rice 
also  exhibited  an  oval-shaped  dish  of  beaten 
copper,  possibly  of  seventeenth  century  date,  dug 
up  near  Morden,  Surrey,  about  the  year  1868. 
Mr.  Charles  Seidler  contributed  a paper  on 
Ancient  Enamelled  Crosiers  dating  approxi- 
mately from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  to  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  made  of  copper 
and  ornamented  by  the  champlere  enamel 
process  commonly  known  as  Limoges  work. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
artist  enamellers  were  monks  and  the  product 
of  their  labour  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  church.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  art  quitted  the  Cloisters  and 
spread  abroad.  It  is  not  recorded  that  any  of 
these  crosiers  were  discovered  elsewhere  than 
in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain, 


England  or  Ireland.  Mr.  Seidler  exhibited, 
in  illustration  of  his  paper,  an  album 
containing  photographs  and  drawings  of 
I19  crosiers.  By  permission  of  the  authorities, 
Viscount  Dillon  exhibited  some  gauntlets  from 
the  Tower  of  London.  Among  them  were  two 
locking  gauntlets,  incorrectly  called  “ forbidden 
gauntlets  ” and  used  exclusively  for  the  tourney 
with  blunt  swords  and  maces  ; also  a very  rare 
example  of  a gauntlet  for  use  at  Barriers,  with 
flanges  to  prevent  the  opponent’s  spear  point 
passing  between  the  hand  and  the  spear. 
Another  gauntlet  of  Charles  I.,  when  Prince, 
had  a small  pin  on  the  knuckles  to  protect  the 
hand  from  being  jammed  in  the  vamplate.  A 
gauntlet  of  the  so-called  Essex  suit  was  also 
shown  in  which  the  cuff  piece  suddenly  be- 
came contracted  so  as  to  prevent  the  cannon  of 
the  vambrace  pushing  the  gauntlet  off  the 
hand. 

British  Archaeological  Association.— 
The  third  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at 
the  rooms  in  Sackville-street  on  the  7th  inst. 
Mr.  Blashill,  Hon.  Treasurer,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Bodger,  of  Peterborough,  exhibited  a silver 
penny  of  Offa,  recently  dug  up  in  Castor 
Churchyard  ; also  a styca  of  Canred,  King  of 
Northumbria,  a.d.  808-848.  He  likewise  exhi- 
bited some  portions  of  tiles  of  elaborate  pattern, 
with  the  Tudor  rose,  recently  discovered  in 
pulling  down  the  Angel  Hotel,  Peterborough. 
Mr.  Irvine  sent  for  exhibition  careful  drawings 
of  the  leaden  chalice  preserved  in  the  Chapter 
Library  at  Peterborough,  and  some  measured 
drawings  of  the  coffin  lid  or  tombstone  lately 
found  in  excavating  under  the  diagonal  but- 
tress of  the  “ new  work  ” at  the  cathedral. 
A series  of  twenty  very  beautiful  sepia  draw- 
ings of  antiquities  in  Boston  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, executed  by  William  Brand  in 
1808,  were  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bodger. 
Mrs.  Day  showed  some  rare  examples  of  early 
printed  books,  including  a real  Aldine  Cicero, 
dated  1592.  Mrs.  Collier  laid  upon  the  table 
an  interesting  bronze  medallion  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  other  Cromwellian  memorials. 
The  Rev.  H.  J.  D.  Astley,  Honorary  Editorial 
Secretary,  exhibited  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Donelly 
some  further  graphic  sketches  of  various 
objects  found  in  the  Crannog,  recently  dis- 
covered near  Dumbarton,  showing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  wet  dock  for  the  great  war  canoe,  and 
the  weird  looking  objects  called  totems,  carved 
out  of  cannel  coal,  &c.  A paper  entitled  “ The 
Ancient  University  of  Britain  ” was  read  by 
the  author,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma,  M.A. 
He  said  the  question,  Which  is  the  oldest 
university  of  Britain  ? is  one  of  considerable 
interest.  Modern  criticism  tends  to  cast  doubt 
upon  the  long-accepted  theory  that  Oxford 
is  the  oldest  because  it  derives  its  origin  from 
the  age  of  Alfred  the  Great,  while  many 
Cambridge  men  claim  that  their  University 
is  the  elder  of  the  two.  With  that  question 
the  paper  was  not  concerned,  but  with  a far 
older  institution  than  either  of  them,  for  even 
before  the  birth  of  Alfred  the  Great  there  was 
in  Britain  a university  some  400  years  old, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  after  a long 
period  of  usefulness,  and  being  a centre  of  light 
to  Celtic  Britains,  had  already  passed  its  acme, 
and,  from  political  causes,  was  verging  to 
decay.  This  was  the  University  of  Llaniltyd 
Fawr,  or  Llantivet  Major,  as  it  is  now  called. 
This  university  was  founded  in  the  age  of 
Theodosius  II.  It  was  burnt  by  Irish  pirates 
in  440,  but  was  restored  and  rebuilt  by  St.  Iltyd. 
For  the  archaeologist,  Llantivet  at  the  present 
day  presents  one  of  the  most  striking  groups 
of  British  monuments — a museum,  as  it  were, 
of  edifices  or  monuments  in  situ,  including  a 
wonderful  pagan  British  altar  pillar,  carved 
over  with  Celtic  ornament,  and  with  groove 
for  the  sacrificial  blood,  the  mentier  of  St.  Sam- 
son, the  ancient  crosses,  and,  in  the  church- 
yard, the  pillar  reared  by  King  Howell  in  the 
ninth  century,  together  with  monastic  ruins 
and  foundations  of  college  buildings,  all 
grouped  around  the  church  and  churchyard. 


Laundry,  Blackburn^Workhouse  .—Alderman 
Hoyle,  J.P.,  opened  on  the  7th  inst.  the  new  laundry 
at  the  workhouse,  which  has  recently  been  added 
to  the  institution  at  a co'st  of  3,519/.  The  building, 
which  is  of  brick,  faced  with  white  stone,  consists 
of  a receiving-room,  leading  into  a washhouse  50  ft. 
by  24  ft.  The  adjoining  ironing  and  drying  room 
is  50  ft.  by  30  ft  A delivery  room  30  ft.  by  iS  ft. 
completes  the  building.  The  machinery  is  driven 
by  steam.  The  architect  is  Mr.  James  Aspinall,  and 
the  contractors  are  R.  Webster,  masonry  and  brick- 
work ; J.  Highton  & Sons,  joinery ; P.  Walsh, 
plumbing ; Foster  & Sons,  Padiham,  slating  ; and 
Dickenson,  painting. 
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3IIu0trations. 

THE  PONTE  VECCHIO.  FLORENCE. 

■S  so  much  is  being  said  at  present  in 
regard  to  the  threatened  demolition  of 
old  buildings  at  Florence,  and  of  the 
Ponte  Vecchio  itself,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
give  the  picturesque  sketch  of  the  old  bridge 
made  by  Mr.  J.  Staines  Babb,  which  shows  very 
carefully  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
structure. 

In  regard  to  the  threat  of  its  destruction,  we 
observe  that  in  a letter  published  in  the  Times 
of  Thursday,  from  the  Marchese  Torrigiano, 
he  denies  that  there  is  or  was  any  intention  to 
pull  down  or  rebuild  the  Ponte  Vecchio  ; and 
we  may  hope  that  this  is  true  for  the  present, 
though  we  never  know  how  far  to  trust  official 
promises  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Babb,  in  the  communication  accompany- 
ing his  sketch,  has  assumed  that  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  will  probably  be  removed  as  a matter 
of  necessity,  and  has  made  some  suggestions  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  replaced  ; 
and  although  these  assumptions  may  be  pre- 
mature, Mr.  Babb's  remarks  are  of  interest  as 
those  of  a painter  who  is  interested  in  archi- 
tecture, and  we  therefore  print  them  as  sent : — 
This  reproduction  of  a traced  memorandum 
from  a water-colour  drawing  made  by  me  in 
February,  1887,  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  Florence, 
shows  the  main  structure,  with  the  picture 
gallery  to  the  Pitti  Palace,  above  the  shops  ; the 
arched  openings  near  the  centre  on  the  foot- 
way level  ; and  the  outgrowth  of  extra  rooms 
hung  up,  and  propped  by  bright  red  strut-poles 
above  the  Arno.  It  is  offered  here  to  show  at 
a glance  the  nature  of  this  picturesque  bridge 
and  its  accidents  of  development,  ere  possible 
changes  sweep  them  away. 

The  original  drawing  was  made  on  the  spot, 
beneath  the  return  arcade  by  the  Ufizzi  ; and 
the  view  of  the  right-hand  end  of  the  bridge 
was  obtained  by  my  leaning  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  embrasure.  I felt  that  serious  altera- 
tions might  be  imminent,  as  the  repairs  were 
about  to  begin.  The  putlog  holes  for  the 
scaffolding  may  have  been  temporary,  but 
produced  a very  agreeable  effect.  Incidental 
to  the  conjecture  of  its  probable  destruction, 
I thought  that  if  the  demolition  of  the  bridge 
were  decided  on,  as  absolutely  necessary,  by 
architects  of  practical  experience  and  taste, 
because  repairs  sufficient  for  safety,  and  con- 
venience of  traffic  had  become  impossible  (this 
dictum  being  regretfully  accepted  by  us  artists 
as  a duty) ; the  next  care  should  be  that  full, 
measured  architectural  drawings  (plans,  sec- 
tions, &c.,  and  details  with  any  decorations 
shown  to  a larger  scale),  be  prepared  of  the 
whole  thing  as  it  exists,  no  accident  of  develop- 
ment, good  or  bad,  being  omitted  ; for  it  is  a 
matter  of  history,  and  the  drawings  should 
be  attested  records  in  respect  of  their 
veracity.  The  question  which  naturally 
follows  this  concerns  the  character  of  the 
new  design.  And  here  one  can  only 
feel  that  the  best  compliment  a city  can  pay 
to  those  artists  who  have  produced  the  work 
we  admire,  but  cannot  any  longer  preserve — is 
to  adopt  the  leading  lines  of  their  design  and 
treatment,  set  forth  afresh,  in  conveniently 
expanded  dimensions  for  traffic  and  health  ; 
a glorified  version,  we  may  suppose,  to  delight 
us  ; as  the  physical  excellences  of  a man  re- 
appear more  beautiful  in  his  healthier  and 
happier  offspring.  The  central  feature  of 
Florence  is  an  integral  part  of  her  romantic 
history,  and  should  be  recalled  in  suggestion 
by  the  new  bridge.  Economy  would  be 
unworthy  where  economy  must  dishonour  the 
traditions  of  the  city’s  highest  art.  Money, 
in  this  age  of  mighty  fortunes,  could  hardly 
be  wanting,  when  the  generosity  of  merchant 
princes  all  the  world  over  had  been  stirred  by 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  Surely  the  liberal 
hand  and  warm  heart  are  not  lacking  in  modern 
days  ; perhaps  only  a little  of  that  loving 
reverence  for  old  work  well  done,  best  shown 
by  seeing  if  we  can  do  better  and  more 
carefully. 

“ Les  chefs-d'ceuvre  ne  sont  jamais  que  des 
tentatives  heureuses  ; cbnsole-toi  de  ne  pas 
faire  de  chefs-d  ceuvre,  pourvu  que  tu  fasses 
des  tentatives  consciencieuses,”  says  Georges 
Sand,  in  “ Francois  le  Champ,”  which  may  be 
wholesomely  capped  by  Life’s  whole  lesson  to 
cities  and  individuals,  that 

“ Men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.” 

One  can  conceive  a marble  bridge  with  an 


arcade  and  galleries  above,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  its  broad  footways  on  each  side, 
with  a roadway  between  these,  open  to  the  sky  ; 
the  broad,  plain  exterior  wall  band  made  a 
more  characteristic  feature  beneath  the  picture- 
gallery  windows  (if  this  were  not  lighted  from 
roof  above),  and  a vigorous  external  entablature 
carried  across:  treated  as  a deep  frieze  of  delicate 
sculpture,  based  on  the  purest  Greek  models  ; 
the  piers,  wherever  placed  below,  massive  and 
simple  if  possible,  forming  bases  to  support 
groups  of  well-balanced  and  dignified  figures 
in  the  round  ; a worthy  object  for  that  Italian 
skill  and  perception  which  never  dies,  and 
may,  any  day,  again  make  the  world  the  better 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  hidden  fire  of  its  genius. 

J.  S.  B. 

DINING-ROOM  AT  THE  PALACE, 
DARMSTADT. 

This  is  a design  for  decorating  a dining- 
room for  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse's  Palace  at 
Darmstadt,  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Baillie  Scott,  and 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal 
Academy. 

We  have  no  information  from  the  architect 
in  regard  to  the  work. 


WEST  END  OF  A TOWN  CHURCH. 

In  this  study  it  is  assumed  that  the  site  is  an 
isolated  one,  at  the  junction  of  two  streets. 
The  nave  towards  the  west  terminates  in  a 
tower,  and  it  is  the  west  elevation  of  this  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  illustration.  The  nave, 
choir,  and  transepts  would  be  of  a considerably 
lower  level.  Inside  narrow  side  aisles  are 
adopted,  with  galleries  over,  the  outer  wall 
of  aisles  being  carried  the  whole  height  of 
nave.  S.  K.  Greenslade. 


A STREET  FRONT. 

This  is  a study  for  a new  front  to  an  old 
building.  Entrances  for  the  shop  and  private 
house  are  placed  either  side  of  the  show 
window,  which  is  segmental  on  plan  and 
recessed  behind  columns.  This  would  give 
would-be  customers  an  opportunity  for  inspect- 
ing goods  without  being  hustled  by  passing 
crowds  on  the  pavement. 

S.  K.  Greenslade. 


ST.  GEORGE'S,  HANOVER-SQUARE, 
HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  situated  in  South-street, 
Grosvenor-square,  W.,  were  united  with  the 
Steuart  Schools,  and  this  year  they  have  been 
rebuilt  and  reorganised.  In  1896  a limited 
competition  was  held,  and  Mr.  Macvicar  Ander- 
son, the  assessor,  placed  first  the  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  Philip  A.  Robson.  Owing  to  certain 
revised  requirements  on  the  part  of  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  who  has  given  a considerable 
sum  in  addition  to  the  site,  these  plans  were 
not  carried  out,  and  the  new  scheme  was 
designed  which  is  here  illustrated. 


The  plan  is  unique  owing  to  peculiarities  in 
the  site,  due  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  old  and 
new  sites,  and  certain  concessions  to  improve 
the  public  ways,  and  cannot  be  elsewhere 
applicable.  In  plan  and  design  the  architect’s 
endeavour  has  been  not  merely  to  convey  the 
impression  of  a school  building,  but  that  of  a 
higher  grade  church  school. 

The  playgrounds  are  sunk  and  extend  beneath 
the  main  building,  and  from  the  girls’  play- 
ground the  cookery  school  is  approached  under 
the  teachers’  houses.  The  principal  floor  is 
arranged  for  240  infants,  and  the  teaching 
100ms  can  easily  be  converted  into  a hall.  The 
first  floor  will  accommodate  180  girls,  and  the 
schoolrooms  can  in  this  case  be  treated  as  two 
class-rooms  if  desired.  The  second  floor  for 
boys  is  similar.  The  third  floor  is  arranged 
for  technical  teaching.  The  mezzanines  are 
utilised  for  teachers'  rooms,  committee  room, 
book  stores,  general  stores,  &c.  The  sanitary 
tower  forms  an  unusual  feature,  and  is  well 
isolated.  The  master’s  house  is  placed  above 
that  of  the  mistress,  and  is  entirely  separate 
from  it,  two  floors  being  allotted  to  each.  The 
master  also  obtains  a way  to  the  boys’  floor 
across  the  latrines’  tower. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  Dove  Brothers, 
Islington.  The  fireproof  flooring  throughout 
is  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Picking,  Southgate,  and  the 
wood-block  flooring  by  the  Acme  Flooring 
Company.  The  N.  A.  P.  Company’s  windows 
have  been  used,  and  a special  design  of  the 
architect's  carried  out.  The  sanitary  work 
throughout  is  by  Messrs.  Adams  & Co.,  West- 
minster. Messrs.  Peace  & Norquoy's  patent 
swivel  partitions  are  in  use  on  the  infants' 
floor.  The  heating  is  mainly  by  “ Sunbeam  ” 
radiators  (Messrs.  Longden  & Co.),  though 
some  “ Well-fires  ” (Bowes'  Patent)  are  pro- 
vided in  addition,  and  the  Educational  Supply 
Association  are  furnishing. 

In  the  houses  Messrs.  Wavgood’s  supply  a 
lift,  and  the  ranges,  grates,  &c.,  are  by-  the 
Falkirk  Iron  Co.  The  hot-water  supplies  are 
by  Messrs.  Cannon  & Sons.  The  door  furni- 
ture in  both  schools  and  houses  is  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Chas.  Smith  & Son.  The  buildings 
are  lighted  ithroughout  on  Middleton's  Patent 
Conduit  System.  "The  external  walling  is  of  a 
rich  red  brick,  Portland  stone,  and  brown 
glazed  brick,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
two  colours  of  Broseley  tiles.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings  and  furnishing  is  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  thousand  pounds.  There  being  no 
clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Ford,  the  foreman,  has 
had  a responsible  duty,  which  he  has  well 
executed.  Philip  A.  Rouson. 


BRIGHTON,  HOVE,  AND  SUSSEX 
THROAT  AND  EAR  HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital,  the  first  portion  of  which  has 
just  been  erected,  was  opened  by  his  Grace  the 
Dukeiof  Norfolk  on  the  29th  ult.  The  building 
is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Cawthorn,  architect, 
of  Brighton,  and  the  exterior  is  treated  with 
red  brick  and  terra-cotta.  The  site  is  upon  the 
slope  of  a steep  hill  at  the  upper  part  of  Church- 
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street,  Brighton,  and  the  building  consists  of 
five  floors.  The  basement  contains  the  kitchen 
and  service  portions,  the  ground  floor,  the  out- 
patient department.  At  present  the  hall  is 
used  by  these  patients  as  a waiting-room,  and 
there  is  a consulting-room,  syringing-room, 
minor  operation-room  and  dispensary  provided 
for  the  O.P.s.  The  first  floor  has  a male  ward 
for  eight  beds,  and  the  operation  theatre  is  on 
this  floor,  the  walls  being  tiled  and  the  floor  of 
marble  Terrazo  paving.  The  female  ward  for 
eight  beds  is  on  the  next  floor,  and  there  are 
several  detached  rooms  to  be  used  as  separate 
wards,  as  well  as  nurses’  rooms,  &c.,  on  each 
floor.  The  top  floor  receives  the  servants  and 
night  nurses. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION: 
THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT  AND  THE  OFFICIAL 
SUPERVISION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Sur- 
veyors’ Institution  was  held  on  Monday  at  the 
temporary  premises  of  the  Institution,  Savoy- 
street,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C.,  Mr.  Robert 
Vigers,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  W.  Weaver  read  a 
paper  entitled  “ The  London  Building  Act  and 
the  Official  Supervision  of  Buildings.”  He  was 
desirous,  he  said,  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
London  Building  Act,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  carried  out  and  enforced,  with  the 
view  of  considering  the  desirability  of  extend- 
ing to  London  the  system  prevailing  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  in  the  provincial  towns 
throughout  England.  Recent  unfortunate  events 
in  London  had  had  the  effect  of  directing 
public  attention  to  the  Building  Act  and  its 
alleged  shortcomings.  They  were  aware  of 
the  many  alterations  made  in  the  Bill  form  of 
the  Act  as  the  result  of  the  consideration  given 
to  it  and  the  very  different  appearance  which  it 
presents  in  the  form  of  an  Act,  and  it  might  be 
1 airly  assumed  that  even  if  the  same  amount  of 
consideration  were  given  to  the  amendment  of 
the  present  Act,  the  resulting  measure  would 
still  fall  short  of  perfection,  and  afford  ample 
opportunity  dor  the  exercise  of  legal  acumen 
and  expert  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  its 
provisions.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  remedy 
for  the  defects  of  the  present  official  system 
of  building  supervision  in  the  Metropolis 
must  be  sought,  not  so  much  in  the  direction 
of  amendments  to  the  Act  itself  as  in  the  system 
of  supervision  adopted  in  enforcing  it.  During 
his  thirty-nine  years’  official  connexion  with 
the  parish,  Kensington  had  developed  from 
fields  and  market  gardens  into  one  of  the  most 
important  districts  of  the  Metropolis,  and  very 
exceptional  opportunities  had  thus  been 
afforded  of  acquiring  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  under  consideration,  not  only 
in  the  particular  district  referred  to,  but  in  the 
Metropolis  generally.  In  the  report  of  the 
London  County  Council  for  1897,  it  was  set  forth 
that  for  the  purposes  of  the  Building  Act  the 
county  of  London  was  divided  into  sixty-four 
districts,  each  superintended  by  a District  Sur- 
veyor, whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  all  new 
buildings  and  all  alterations  and  additions  to 
buildings  “ are  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  law.”  This  statement  was  not  correct,  for 
the  District  Surveyors  exercised  no  supervision 
outside  the  statutes  governing  their  ap- 
pointment. The  report  of  the  Council 
further  stated  that  a standing  order  of  the 
Council  requires  each  District  Surveyor 
newly  appointed  or  reappointed  to  devote 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  not  to  engage  directly  or  indirectly 
in  private  practice.  Of  the  existing  District 
Surveyors,  forty-one  could  take  private  prac- 
tice, twelve  were  precluded  from  private 
practice  in  their  own  districts,  and  the  remain- 
ing eleven  were,  under  the  standing  order 
above  referred  to,  entirely  precluded  from 
private  practice.  The  District  Surveyors  were 
remunerated  by  fees  in  accordance  with 
schedules  attached  to  the  Building  Act,  and 
during  the  year  covered  by  the  Council's  last 
report  these  fees  .amounted  to  the  sum  of 
47,748/.  1 os.  4d.  The  Council  had  power, 
under  Section  158  of  the  Act,  to  substitute 
a fixed  salary  in  lieu  of  fees,  abolishing  the 
latter  and  charging  the  salary  to  the 
County  Fund.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
order  prohibiting  private  practice,  the  office  of 
District  Surveyor  was  sought,  not  so  much  for 
the  direct  income  attaching  to  it,  but  for  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  enlarging  the  private 


peting  as  architect  for  a building  in  his  own 
district  was  required  to  give  notice  of  the  fact 
to  the  London  County  Council,  who  appointed 
another  District  Surveyor,  generally  from  an 
adjoining  district,  to  see  that  such  building  was 
erected  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Building  Act.  After  a short  interval  the 
positions  were  possibly  reversed,  and  the  first- 
mentioned  District  Surveyor  found  himself 
officially  supervising  the  work  of  the  pro  tan. 
District  Surveyor  in  his  district.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  bad  in  principle  for  any 
public  official  to  be  allowed  to  engage  in 
private  practice  in  any  way  connected  with  his 
official  work,  and  doubtless  the  London  County 
Council  acted  wisely  when  they  passed  their 
resolution  prohibiting  district  surveyors  there- 
after appointed  from  engaging  in  private 
practice.  It  was  somewhat  curious,  however, 
to  observe  how  this  restriction  actually  worked. 
When  a new  district  surveyor  was  required, 
candidates  for  the  position  were  invited  by 
advertisement,  and  in  response  applications 
and  testimonials  were  sent  in  to  the  Council. 
Each  candidate  must  have  passed  the  qualify- 
ing Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects’ 
examination  ; but  beyond  that  equal  gauge,  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  candidates  were 
assessed  upon  the  skill  and  ability  they  had 
shown  in  the  past  exercise  of  their  profession, 
and,  in  the  result,  an  architect  was  appointed 
who  had  established  some  reputation  for 
designing  and  planning  buildings  ; and  the 
situation  did  appear  somewhat  ironical  when 
it  was  considered  that  the  newly-appointed 
surveyor  must  no  longer  exercise  the  talents 
which  had  secured  him  the  appointment.  The 
man  who  had  gained  a name  for  designing  a 
good  elevation  and  getting  out  a clever  plan 
was  forthwith  to  stifle  his  own  aspirations  and 
inspirations,  and  be  content  with  looking  after 
the  height  and  thickness  of  walls,  &c.,  and 
other  dry  provisions  of  the  Building  Act.  It 
was  to  be  presumed  that  such  self-sacrifice  was 
loyally  acquiesced  in,  but  this  castration  of 
professional  ability  was  for  some  reasons  to  be 
deplored.  The  training  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a good  architect  was  not  required 
for  and  should  be  different  from  that  of  a build- 
ing surveyor,  in  whose  case  the  skill  to  plan 
and  design,  which  was  a necessity  in  the  archi- 
tect, was  not  so  much  required  as  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  building  materials.  A know- 
ledge of  strains  and  thrusts  and  of  workman- 
ship was  much  more  desirable  than  expertness 
in  the  more  artistic  branches  of  the  architect’s 
profession. 

In  1885,  in  response  to  an  order  of  his  board, 
he  presented  a report  embodying  suggestions 
for  improving  the  Jlocal  public  work  of  the 
Metropolis.5  Most  of  these  suggestions  had 
subsequently  been  carried  into  effect  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  but  among  the  recommenda- 
tions awaiting  adoption  was  one  for  the  transfer 
to  the  Local  Authorities  of  the  metropolis  i of 
the  duties  now  discharged  by  the  District 
Surveyors.  He  was  of  opinion  that  public 
benefit  and  administrative  economy  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  this  recommenda- 
tion, and  he  strongly  urged  that,  in  any  scheme 
for  the  reform  of  the  Local  Government  of  the 
Metropolis  the  proposed  District  Councils 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of 
building  operations  in  their  several  districts. 

The  policy  of  the  proposed  transfer  had 
received  the  endorsement  of  the  Metropolitan 
vestries.  As  a result  of  two  meetings  convened 
by  thirty-four  metropolitan  vestries  and  district 
boards,  and  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Chelsea,  a 
memorial  was  forwarded  on  August  5,  1890.  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  stating,  "that  in  the  opinion 
of  this  conference  the  office  and  functions  of 
the  District  Surveyor  under  the  Building  Acts 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Boards  and 
their  officers,  with  an  appeal  to  the  London 
County  Council.”  On  February  28,  1896, 
a conference  took  place  between  delegates 
from  the  London  County  Council  and 
om  the  several  vestries  and  district  boards 
to  consider,  in  view  of  contemplated  changes 
in  the  government  of  London,  what  powers 
should  be  allocated  respectively  to  the 
central  and  district  authorities,  and  a resolution 
was  icarried  similar  in  effect  to  that  set  forth 
above.  The  London  County  Council  repre- 
sentatives did  not  vote  on  this  resolution,  and 
the  Committee  of  the  Council  subsequently 
reported  adversely  to  the  view  adopted  by  the 
Conference,  and  that  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  had  since  been  confirmed  by  the 
full  'Council.  On  March  16,  1894,  in  giving 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
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London,  he  submitted  (inter  alia)  the  following 
statement : — 

“ Upon  the  occasion  of  the  delegates  from  the 
Conference  on  the  Public  Health  (Amendment)  Bill 
waiting  upon  the  Local  Government  Board,  on 
June  25,  1891,  the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie  stated 
that  it  was  his  desire  and  intention  in  the  District 
Councils  Bill,  which  he  hoped  shortly  to  introduce, 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  usefulness  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Local  Authorities.  In  connexion 
with  such  statement  it  may  be  fitly  asked,  what 
duty  more  desirable  and  important  can  be 
cast  upon  any  Local  Authority  than  the  responsi- 
bility of  seeing  that  the  buildings  within  its  district 
are  erected  in  a sound  and  substantial  manner 
suitable  for  human  occupation,  with  due  regard  to 
fire  risks  and  health  risks  of  the  general  commu- 
nity ? As  urged  in  the  memorial  above  referred  to, 
all  such  work  should  be  vested  in  the  Local 
Authority,  as  is  the  case  in  provincial  towns. 
Drawings  for  each  new  building  should  be 
deposited,  the  intended  drainage,  depth  of 
foundation,  line  of  frontage,  open  spaces, 
water  supply,  and  sanitary  arrangements  should 
be  clearly  shown.  Upon  the  said  drawings 
being  approved,  the  work  should  be  executed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Local  Authority, 
and  on  satisfactory  completion  a certificate 
given,  which  could  be  affixed  inside  the  building. 
Such  certificate  would  be  of  great  advantage,  both 
to  the  owner  of,  and  the  individual  contemplating 
residence  in,  the  house.  Unauthorised  alteration 
of  the  drains  or  sanitary  arrangements,  when  com- 
pleted as  aforesaid,  should  be  punishable  at  law.  At 
the  present  time,  after  a drain  has  been  completed, 
tested,  and  passed  by  the  vestry's  officials,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  occupier  or  other  person 
making,  without  notice,  some  alteration  whicli 
may  entirely  destroy  the  perfection  of  the  drain.  In 
effecting  any  change  on  the  lines  hereinbefore 
advocated,  Parliament  would,  of  course,  take  care 
that  no  injustice  should  accrue  to  the  present  Dis- 
trict Surveyors,  and  the  work  of  the  future  would 
have  to  be  safeguarded  by  precautions  being  taken 
to  ensure  proper  knowledge  and  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  officials:  undertaking  the  transferred 
duties.  One  of  the  risks  under  this  head  is  in  the 
case  of  small  districts  where  the  work  is  not  suffi- 
ciently extensive  or  responsible  to  justify  the  ap- 
pointment of  a properly  qualified  man  at  a sufficent 
salary  to  give  the  whole  of  his  time  to  his  public 
duties.  No  public  Surveyor  should  be  allowed 
to  practise  privately  ; the  defects  of  such  a dual 
system  are  well  known  and  need  not  be  dilated  on 
here.  The  above  difficulty  (as  to  small  districts) 
may  be  met  by  uniting  two  or  more  together,  so  as 
to  create  districts  with  a population  of  about 
200,000  each.  Such  an  enlarged  district  could  afford 
to  pay  for  the  whole  time  of  a properly  qualified 
surveyor  or  engineer,  who  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  ample  scope  for  the  useful  employment  of 
his  skill.  The  work  of  a fairly  large  district  can  be 
better  and  more  economically  executed  than  that  of 
a very  small  district,  especially  where  the  Local 
Authority  performs  its  own  work  instead  of  execut- 
ing it  by  the  aid  of  contractors.” 

It  was  possible,  of  course,  that  some  individual 
cases  of  hardship  might  occur,  but  to  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  building  work  of  London 
it  must  be  apparent  that  the  duties  of  district 
surveyor  and  parish  surveyor  should  be  dis- 
charged by  one  official,  corresponding  to  the 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  in  the  towns 
throughout  the  rest  of  England.  If  the  two 
offices  were  amalgamated  the  District  Surveyor 
would  in  some  parishes  probably  be  the  best 
man  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  combined 
office,  and  in  other  parishes  the  present  engi- 
neers and  surveyors  would  be  fully  equal  to  the 
task.  At  any  rate,  individual  interest  must  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  public  advan- 
tage, and  if  the  latter  demanded  a change 
there  would  be  no  more  difficulty  in  getting 
qualified  engineers  and  surveyors  for  the 
London  District  Councils  than  was  experi- 
enced in  the  large  towns  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

These  points  he  strongly  urged  when  [report- 
ing to  his  Board  on  the  London  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bill,  as  the  following  extract  would 
show  : — 

“ It  is  a bad  system  to  have  two  district  surveyors! 
one  responsible  to  the  Council  and  the  other  serving 
the  local  authority,  and  both  going  over  the  same 
ground  and,  to  a certain  extent,  over  the  same  work. 
The  two  officers  should  be  rolled  into  one,  respon- 
sible to  the  local  authority,  and  discharging  the  same 
duties  as  now  performed  by  the  borough  surveyors 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Vestry  will  understand 
that  the  suggested  amalgamation  of  offices  is  not 
proposed  in  the  interests  of  the  professional  class  of 
which  I am  a member,  but  is  simply  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  government  of  the  Metropolis.  Many 
of  the  District  Surveyors  are  better  qualified  to 
undertake  the  work  of  the  local  surveyors  than  the 
latter  are  to  absorb  the  functions  of  the  former,  but 
whenever  such  assimilation  of  officers  does  take 
place,  properly  qualified  men  would  be  appointed  to 
each  locality,  and  that  without  injustice  to  any 
present  surveyor,  district  or  local.” 
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In  support  of  the  policy  of  change,  he  would 
submit  the  following  considerations  which  had 
induced  him  to  propose  the  suggested  transfer 
of  powers  and  amalgamation  of  duties  under 
the  Building  Acts  and  Metropolis  Management 
Acts.  He  was  of  opinion  that  any  one  desirous 
of  developing  an  estate  or  erecting  a building 
should  be  able  to  ascertain  at  the  town  hall  of 
the  district  everything  required  by  the  public 
authorities  relative  to  such  building  or  estate. 
At  the  present  time  an  applicant  was  informed 
on  attending  at  the  town  hall  that  he  must  give 
the  Vestry  seven  days’  notice  before  commenc- 
ing the  excavation  of  foundations,  and  must 
give  concurrent  notice  to  the  District  Surveyor 
as  to  commencement  of  building  operations, 
and  submit  drawings  of  the  proposed  buildings 
for  the  approval  of  the  District  Surveyor ; but 
the  Local  Authority  had  no  power  to 
call  for  such  drawings,  the  seven  days' 
notice  to  them  being  only  required  in 
order  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  serving  a 
counter  notice  to  keep  the  foundations  up  to  a 
certain  level,  so  as  to  insure  proper  drainage. 
Should  the  applicant  desire  to  develop  some 
building  land  he  was  referred  to  the  London 
County  Council,  to  whom  he  must  first  submit 
(in  duplicate)  plans  of  intended  roads.  The 
County  Council  forward  one  of  the  copies  to 
the  Vestry,  and,  guided  more  or  less  by  their 
recommendation,  approve  or  refuse  them. 
Having  received  sanction  to  his  plan  for  laying 
out  the  roads,  the  applicant  became  anxious  to 
construct  sewers,  and  was  then  told  to  send 
in  duplicate  plans  to  the  Vestry,  who.  upon  ap- 
proving them,  forward  one  copy  to  the  London 
County  Council  for  their  sanction.  After  this 
double  reverse  process,  generally  taking  con- 
siderable time,  the  applicant,  having  succeeded 
in  getting  his  plans  of  roads  and  sewers  passed, 
proceeded  to  build,  generally  constructing  the 
sewer  first,  this  work  being  carried  out  under 
the  supervision,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of,  the 
Vestry.  The  foundations  of  the  buildings  were 
then  proceeded  with,  the  Vestry  surveyor 
attending  to  look  after  the  level  and  frontage 
line.  Simultaneously  the  District  Surveyor 
attended  to  look  after  the  foundation  site  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  for  concrete  and  the 
thickness  of  walls  and  spread  of  footings.  The 
attendance  of  the  Vestry  Surveyor  then  ceased 
until  the  house  drainage  work  was  commenced, 
of  which  seven  days’  notice  had  to  be  given  to 
the  Vestry,  under  whose  supervision  the  whole 
of  the  work  (in  addition  to  water  supply)  had 
to  be  satisfactorily  carrted  out.  In  alterations 
to  buildings  and  in  the  erection  of  blocks  of 
flats,  building  work  and  sanitary  work  would 
be  found  progressing  simultaneously,  and  the 
District  Surveyor  might  be  found  looking  after 
the  proper  construction  of  a wall,  while  the 
Vestry  Surveyor  was  seeing  to  the  soil-pipe 
attached  to  it.  Generally  speaking,  in  the 
majority  of  buildings,  the  drainage  work  was 
executed  after  the  carcase  of  the  building  was 
completed,  and  it  might  be  found,  as  in  past 
cases,  that  the  building,  though  erected 
in  accordance  with  plans  passed  by  the  District 
Surveyor  under  the  Building  Act,  did  not  con- 
form to  the  by-laws  framed  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  by  the  London  County  Council,  and 
enforced  and  supervised  by  the  Vestry.  Several 
such  cases  having  occurred  in  Kensington,  the 
London  County  Council  were  requested  to 
furnish  the  District  Surveyors  with  copies  of 
the  by-laws  under  the  Public  Health  Act  with 
an  instruction  not  to  approve  plans  submitted 
to  them  under  the  Building  Act  when  such 
plans  showed  intended  violations  of  the 
Council’s  by-laws.  The  Council,  in  reply,  con- 
sidered it  inexpedient  to  give  such  instructions 
to  the  District  Surveyors,  whose  duties  were 
prescribed  by  the  Building  Acts.  In  conse- 
quence. at  present  it  occasionally  occurred  that 
notice  had  to  be  served  by  the  Vestry  requiring 
a newly-built  structure  to  be  altered  and 
amended  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Coudcil’s  by-laws. 

Further  overlapping  supervision  and  occa- 
sional clashing  arose  with  respect  to  lines  of 
building  frontage  and  the  laying  out  of  new 
streets,  and  also  in  relation  to  arches  or  vaults 
under  public  ways.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
the  District  Surveyor  was  entitled  to  special 
fees  under  Section  155  of  the  £ct,  and  as  to  the 
latter  the  fees  were  fixed  under  Schedule  3, 
Part  I.,  of  the  Act. 

Concurrently  with  the  District  Surveyor’s 
supervision  of  frontage  lines  and  of  the  laying 
out  of  new  streets,  the  Vestry’s  Surveyor  was 
exercising  similar  supervision,  with  the 
additional  work  of  setting  out  the  levels  of  the 
new  streets  and  their  intersections.  With 


regard  to  vaults  under  footways,  the  District 
Surveyor’s  duty  was  limited  to  looking  after 
the  brickwork  in  relation  to  the  span  of  the 
arch,  and  he  had  no  power  to  disapprove  any 
work  provided  it  fulfilled  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  Building  Act,  but  the  Vestry’s 
requirements,  which  their  Surveyor  had  to 
enforce,  might  demand  fifty  per  cent,  thicker 
head  walls  set  back  2 ft.  from  the  kerb  line, 
backed  up  with  concrete,  with  2 ft.  of  space 
for  electric,  gas,  and  water  mains,  tic.,  left 
between  the  crown  of  the  vaults  and  the 


new  District  Councils,  to  be  created  for  the 
future  local  government  of  London,  the  duties 
now  discharged  by  the  District  Surveyors 
under  the  London  Building  Acts,  and  that  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  such  duties  should  be  a 
charge  upon  the  general  rate  of  each  district. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Weaver,  said  that  that  gentle- 
man’s experience  was  unquestioned,  but  he  (the 
speaker)  was  not  able  to  go  far  with  him.  Mr. 
Weaver  thought  that  the  Building  Act  was 
badly  administered  by  the  district  surveyors, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  done  by  the  Parish 
Councils  ; but  there  was  an  absence  of  clear 
and  specific  evidence  in  the  paper  in  support 
of  that  view,  and  in  place  of  that  there  was 
mere  opinion— often  interesting  and  valuable, 
but  still  only  opinion.  There  was  one  little 
correction  which  he  should  like  to  make  at 
once,  as  to  the  number  of  district  surveyors 
who  werenot  permitted  now  to  carry  on  private 
practice.  There  were  now  about  one-fifth  who 
were  debarred— thirteen  out  of  sixty-five.  Mr. 
Weaver  was  evidently  misinformed  as  to  the 
amount  of  private  work  the  district  surveyor 
carried  out.  There  was  really  very  little  done 
by  district  surveyors  in  their  own  districts.  He 
(the  speaker)  was  a district  surveyor  for  ten  or 
eleven  years,  and  only  once  or  twice  had  he 
been  asked  to  carry  out  a private  work  ; and 
on  the  only  occasion  that  he  did  consent  he  had 
reason  to  regret  it,  for  he  was  put  to  a great 
deal  of  trouble  in  the  matter.  He  was  sorry 
that  Mr.  Weaver  had  allowed  some  of  his 
views  to  appear  in  his  paper,  especially 
those  as  to  the  surveyors  in  adjoining  districts 
sometimes  playing  into  each  other’s  hands.  If 
Mr.  Weaver  meant  that  he  thought  that  did 
happen,  it  was  much  to  be  regretted,  and  if  he 
did  not  mean  that,  then  the  paragraph  meant 
nothing.  Then  Mr.  Weaver  had  something  to 
say  about  district  surveyors  being  appointed 
merely  because  of  their  proficiency  in  design. 


paving. 

Again,  with  regard  to  setting  back  buildings 
to  be  erected  on  open  spaces  within  20  ft.  of  the 
centre  of  the  road,  both  the  District  Surveyor 
and  Parish  Surveyor  had  corresponding  duties, 
and  it  occasionally  happened  that  the  former, 
in  approving  building  plans  submitted  to  him, 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  abutting  highway 
was  under  the  full  width,  and  the  Parish  Sur- 
veyor had  afterwards  to  stop  the  building  work 
in  progress.  If  the  work  of  the  proposed  new 
District  Councils  for  London  followed  the 
course  of  procedure  adopted  in  all  other  towns 
throughout  England,  these  difficulties  and 
cases  of  overlapping  jurisdiction  would  not 
occur.  In  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 

& c.,  by  attending  at  the  borough  or  town  sur- 
veyor's office  anyone  could  obtain  all  informa- 
tion necessary  for  his  guidance  in  carrying  out 
any  building  operations,  and  the  advantages  of 
this  simplicity  of  procedure  should  not  be 
denied  solely  to  the  metropolitan  districts, 
many  of  which  at  the  present  time  exceeded 
in  population  and  rateable  value  most  of  the 
provincial  towns  possessing  the  advantage  of 
self-government. 

Another  difficulty  under  the  present  system 
in  London  arose  from  the  District  Surveyor 
having  no  knowledge  of  or  responsibility  as  to 
the  sewers.  Plans  for  buildings  at  the  rear  of 
old  houses  were  approved  by  him,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  sewers  running  under  ..  - ... 

the  site  of  the  new  building,  which  it  was  His  (the  speaker's)  experience  was  that  candi- 
illegal  to  erect  in  such  position,  but  which,  dates  based  their  claims  to  a vacant  office  on 
unless  discovered  by  the  Vestry  within  six  1 the  strength  of  their  knowledge  of  and  expen- 
months  from  completion,  could  not  be  de-  j ence  in  the  details  of  construction,  rather  than 
molished.  The  connexion  of  the  District  in  their  proficiency  in  design.  The  idea  that 
Surveyor  with  any  new  building  ceased  on  its  the  training  of  an  architect  was  not  necessary 
completion  and  the  payment  of  his  fees  ; for  a district  surveyor  was  a most  fallacious  one. 
there  was  no  subsequent  periodical  inspec-  j No  one  but  an  architect  could  properly  carry 
tion  to  delect  violations  of  the  law  after  out  the  duties  of  a district  surveyor  and  he 
the  completion  of  the  building.  If  such  in-  scarcely  liked  to  think  what  the  parish  sur" 
spections  were  made  he  suspected  that  many  ! veyor  would  say  if  the  complicated  duties  of 
infringements  of  the  Building  Act  would  be  : the  district  surveyor  came  before  him,  and  how 
discovered,  notably  the  erection  of  sheds  and  j that  parish  surveyor  would  shape  before  the 
buildings  in  back  yards,  with  consequent  in-  Tribunal  of  Appeal— a body  composed  of  three 
creased  fire  risks  and  reduction  of  air  space,  j architects,  one  of  whom  was  also  a qualihed 
If  the  Building  Act  was  administered  by  | barrister.  Mr.  Weaver  said  it  was  a bad 
the  Local  Authorities  the  drawings  of  each  , system  to  have  two  district  surveyors  in 


building  would  be  lodged  with  them  ; such 
drawings  would  show  the  situation  and  con- 
struction of  the  building,  its  drainage,  sanitary 
adjuncts,  water  supply  and  open  spaces 
attached  to  the  premises,  and  the  present 
officers  to  the  Local  Authorities  in  making 


parish.  There  were  not  two  district  surveyors. 
There  was  one  office  of  district  surveyor,  and 
one  only — though  it  was  quite  true  that  certain 
Vestry  surveyors  called  themselves  district  sur- 
veyors. There  were  two  officers,  but  they  each 
performed  different  duties,  and  he  could  not 


their  regular  inspections  at  short  intervals  see  that  there  had  been  adduced  any  sufficient 
would  be  able  to  note  any  recent  alterations  to  1 reason  why  there  should  not  be  two.  The 
the  premises.  statutory  examination  by  the  Institute  of  Archi- 

As  before  stated  the  District  Surveyors  were  tects  for  the  office  of  district  surveyor  had 
remunerated  by  fees,  out  of  which  their  assist- ! been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Weaver  in  a rather 
ants  had  to  be  paid,  and  it  was  unreasonable  to  j light  and  airy  fashion,  who  said,  apart  from 
expect  the  surveyor  to  provide  and  pay  a body  . that,  what  qualification  had  the  district  sui  - 
of  perambulating  assistants,  to  the  serious  dimi-  veyor  ? But  that  was  the  real  qualification,  for 
nution  of  his  net  income.  He  believed  he  was  I it  showed  that  he  was  qualified  to  perform  his 
correct  in  stating  that  most  of  the  cases  of  dan- 1 duties.  One  of  the  benefits  of  the  present 
serous  structures  were  notified  to  the  District ! system  was  that  the  district  surveyor  was  an 

Surveyor  by  the  vestry  surveyor,  and  it  must  be  j independent  officer,  and  that  he  need  not  be 

borne  in  mind  that  the  District  Surveyor  was  i influenced  by  any  one.  The  same  could  not 
not  entitled  to  charge  his  fee  for  surveying  any  ! be  said  of  the  parish  surveyor,  even  m the 
dangerous  structure  until  directed  by  the  Coun-  i large  parishes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  smaller, 
cil  to  make  such  survey,  as  under  Section  103  j and  he  knew  of  cases  where  the  parish  sur- 
of  the  Act  the  existence  of  the  dangerous  struc-  i veyor  had  been  afraid  to  carry  out  his 
ture  must  be  notified  to  the  Council  before  an  j duties  properly.  As  to  dangerous  structures, 
instruction  for  its  survey  was  given  by  them,  he  had  taken  some  trouble  to  look  into  the 
Under  the  present  system  too  much  was  left  to  j matter  and  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
chance  ; it  was  nobody’s  duty  to  find  out  or ! elusion  that  the  parish  surveyor  was  not 
discover  dangerous  structures,  and  the  collapse  j able  to  look  after  dangerous  structures,  while 
of  a building  might  be  the  first  intimation  of  its  I the  district  surveyors  were  qualihed  by  ex- 
45  perience.  As  to  fees,  he  differed  from  Mr. 

Weaver  there.  Why  should  the  builder  not 


dangerous  condition. 

He  was  of  opinion  that  no  fees  should  be 
charged  in  respect  of  new  buildings  or 
dangerous  structures.  At  the  present  time  the 
supervision  of  drainage  and  sanitary  work, 
water  supply,  and  regular  sanitary  inspection 
were  undertaken  by  the  local  authority  and  the 
expense  thereof  borne  by  the  rates,  and  he 
failed  to  see  any  sound  reason  why  one 
principle  should  not  apply  to  the  whole  work  of 
supervision. 

He  submitted  that  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity would  be  served  by  casting  upon  any 


pay  them?  The  fees  were  a charge  upon 
the  building.  This  applied  particularly  in  the 
case  of  dangerous  structures,  for  why  should 
the  owner  of  the  nuisance  escape  scot  free  ? 
If  .the  ^parish  surveyor  had  the  duty  of  looking 
after  dangerous  structures  and  other  matters 
thrown  upon  them,  they  would  have  a very 
unpleasant  duty  to  perform,  and,  what  was 
more,  they  would  not  have  the  consolation  of 
the  fees  which  the  district  surveyor  now 
received. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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Mr.  Alex  Payne,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  from  first  to  last  there  was 
hardly  a word  in  the  paper  that  he  agreed 
with.  The  paper  seemed  to  be  an  attempt  to 
muddle  up  two  totally  different  appointments — 
appointments  which  required  absolutely  dif- 
ferent training,  and  in  which  there  was  abso- 
lutely different  work.  The  parish  surveyor 
was  usually  a C.E.,  and  already  had  most 
important  duties  to  perform,  and  he  could  not 
see  any  necessity  for  adding  to  those  duties. 
Those  duties  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  carry- 
out of  the  Building  Act,  which  could  only  be 
properly  done  by  an  architect ; and  in  support 
of  that  view  he  quoted  from  the  Act  itself,  from 
Section  78,  dealing  with  public  buildings, 
Section  5 (27)  ijdefinition  of  public  buildings), 
and  other  sections.  How  could  the  absolute 
control  of  all  these  buildings  be  properly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  anybody  but  an  archi- 
tect ? If  the  parish  surveyor  had  those  duties 
put  upon  him,  he  would  be  almost  compelled 
*o-  relegate  them  to  architectural  assistants, 
though  they  were  far  too  important  to  be  so 
relegated.  Then  there  were  the  legal  duties. 
The  district  surveyor  had  to  enforce  the 
Building  Act  by  attendance  at  the  law 
courts — the  London  County  Council  fur- 
nishing legal  aid  where  necessary.  Would 
the  parish  surveyor  be  able  to  do  this,  and 
would  each  vestry  employ  a staff  of  legal 
assistants  ? Then  public  and  other  important 
buildings  were  generally  designed  by  architects, 
and  what  would  they  say  if  they  had  to  submit 
those  designs  to  some  one  whose  training  had 
not  been  an  architectural  one  ? Mr.  Weaver 
asserted,  without  giving  any  evidence  of 
it,  that  the  present  system  of  supervising 
buildings  was  a bad  one,  though  he  thought  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  law,  but  the  way  the  law 
was  carried  out  ; but  let  them  think  of  the 
immense  amount  of  work  that  had  been  carried 
out  in  the  metropolis  under  the  Building  Acts 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  how  few,  compara- 
tively, had  been  the  accidents.  He  quoted  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Longstaff,  given  some  time 
since,  that  serious  building  accidents  had  been 
almost  unknown  in  London  owing  to  the  skill 
of  the  officers  who  surveyed  under  the  Danger- 
ous Structures  clauses  ; and  of  Sir  John  Hutton, 
lately  expressed  at  the  Council,  that  district 
surveyors  were  above  suspicion,  and  did  their 
work  most  efficiently,  and  thought  these 
opinions  showed  the  value  of  the  sweeping 
assumptions  of  the  author  to  the  contrary.  As 
for  the  assertion  that  the  office  of  district  sur- 
veyor was  sought  after  by  architects  in  order  to 
increase  their  private  practice,  it  amounted  to 
saying  that  two  or  three  hundred  men,  many 
of  some  eminence,  including  some  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, had  taken  the  office  under  false  pretences. 
He  gave  his  most  unqualified  denial  to  that. 
How  was  the  author  to  know  what  the  motives 
of  those  who  had  sought  this  office  were  ? 
District  surveyors  had  been  appointed  under 
this  system  for  about  fifty  years,  and  during 
that  time,  as  far  as  he  knew,  there  had 
hardly  been  a case  of  corruption,  or  anything 
of  the  kind,  and  that  was  saying  a good  deal, 
when  it  was  considered  how  much  and  how 
important  work  had  been  supervised  during 
that  time  ; but  he  thought  the  temptation  to 
partial  carrying  out  the  law  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  they  were  subordinate  officers 
under  the  Vestry  ; which  is  what  the  proposals 
in  the  paper  amounted  to.  He  himself  believed 
it  was  a mistake  to  debar  a district  surveyor 
fronty  private  practice  as  an  architect.  He 
believed  the  condition  had  been  made  in 
recent  appointments  by  the  Council  with  the 
very  best  intentions.  The  author  said  the 
objection  to  practising  architects  were  so 
well  known  they  need  not  be  stated  ; but,  he 
asked,  what  were  they  ? It  had  been  urged 
that  in  some  cases  practising  architects  were 
too  busy  to  attend  to  the  duties,  but  such 
cases  had  been  so  few  as  to  show  the  fault  was 
in  the  individual  and  not  in  the  system,  and 
if  it  was  found  that  a district  surveyor 
was  not  giving  proper  attention  to  his 
duties  he  could  always  be  asked  to  resign. 
The  author  had  suggested  dividing  districts  up 
by  population— say  of  200,000  each— doing 
away  with  fees,  and  paying  a salary  chargeable 
on  the  rates.  This  would  be  throwing  part  of 
the  cost  of  building  on  the  ratepayer  ; besides, 
a district  with  a small  population,  if  containing 
building  land,  would  often  give  much  more 
work  to  the  surveyor  of  buildings  than  a popu- 
lous district,  and  there  would  be  no  sort  of 
relation  between  the  pay  and  the  work.  The 
author  stated  that  his  object  in  proposing  these 


changes  was  to  raise  the  status  of  the  parish 
officials.  Was  it  worth  while,  for  such  an 
object,  to  throw  over  a system  which  had 
worked  as  well  as  the  present  one  had  for  half 
a century,  and  to  start  a crude  experiment  and 
place  important  duties  in  the  hands  of  men 
unqualified  for  them  by  training  and  expe- 
rience ? 

Mr.  W.  Woodward  said  that  the  previous 
speakers  had  misunderstood  the  paper.  Mr. 
Weaver  had  never  proposed  the  substitution  of 
the  Vestry  surveyor  for  the  district  surveyor, 
nor  had  he  said  that  the  work  of  the  District 
surveyor  had  been  badly  done.  What  he  did 
suggest  was  an  entirely  new  order  of  things — 
the  establishment  of  a central  body  in  the 
different  districts,  and  the  appointment  to  such 
body  of  an  intelligent  and  skilful  official. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  said  that  he  differed  from 
Mr.  Weaver  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
paper.  He  regretted  that  the  paper  had  been 
written,  and  especially  that  so  many  innuendos 
were  made  in  it.  The  title  of  the  paper  was  a 
misnomer;  it  should  have  been  : the  desirability 
of  transferring  the  duties  of  district  surveyors 
to  local  authorities.  The  paper  seemed  to  be 
the  outcome  of  the  unfortunate  accident  at 
Westminster  ; but  that  really  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  at  issue,  for  what  that 
accident  showed  was  that  the  District  Surveyor 
and  the  County  Council  took  an  erroneous 
view  as  to  their  powers  under  the  Act.  He 
very  much  regretted  that  Mr.  Weaver  had 
made  certain  remarks  about  district  surveyors, 
and  in  that  connexion  he  would  like  to 
mention  the  following  names  of  those  who 
had  held,  or  were  holding,  such  office : — 
the  late  Professors  Donaldson  and  Cockerell, 
Professors  Kerr,  Banister  Fletcher,  Roger 
Smith,  Mr.  Alex.  Peebles,  late  City  Architect  ; 
the  late  E.  I.  Anson,  Past-President  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  ; Thomas  Edward  Wyatt, 
Charles  Fowler,  and  Douglass  Mathews.  Could 
the  innuendo  in  the  paper  possibly  apply  to 
such  men  ? The  speaker  then  referred  to  the 
action  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  the  Sur- 
veyors’ Institution,  the  Institute  of  Builders, 
the  Land  Owners’  Association,  and  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  all  of  whom  had  impressed  on 
Parliament  the  necessity  of  upholding  the 
present  status  of  the  District  Surveyor  in  the 
public  interest.  Surely  these  were  the  proper 
people  to  express  an  opinion  in  this  matter. 
Neither  architects,  surveyors,  nor  builders  had 
made  any  complaints.  And  why  should  there 
be  any  alteration  ? He  failed  to  see  why. 
He  thought  it  was  desirable  to  adhere  to 
the  present  system,  which  gave  them  men 
of  erudition — men  who  understood  build- 
ing matters  and  who  had  a thorough  appre- 
ciation of  the  art  side  too.  The  functions 
of  the  District  Surveyor  were  perfectly  well 
understood  and  appreciated,  and  he  did  not  see 
what  more  was  required.  He  did  not  think 
that  Mr.  Weaver’s  views  would  get  much 
sympathy  from  them,  and  he  desired  to  move 
the  following  resolution:  “That  this  meeting 
of  the  Surveyors’  Institution  does  not  agree 
with  the  views  or  conclusions  expressed  in 
Mr.  Weaver’s  paper,  entitled  ‘ The  London 
Building  Act  and  the  Official  Supervision  of 
Buildings.’  ” 

The  Chairman  said  the  resolution  was  un- 
necessary, as  the  Institution  was  in  no  way 
committed  to  Mr.  Weaver’s  views. 

Mr.  Douglass  Mathews  then  moved,  and  Mr. 
H.  Lovegrove  seconded,  the  adjournment  of 
the  discussion. 

This  having  been  agreed  to,  the  meeting 
terminated. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  January  9. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Glasgow  Architectural  Associa- 
tion.— At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  in  the  Rooms,  187,  Pitt- 
street,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Hill  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  John  Watson  contributed  a 
paper  entitled  “ Domestic  Architecture.’’  Mr. 
Watson  confined  himself  to  a general  view  of 
the  types  of  building  which  went  to  form  the 
suburbs  of  large  cities.  He  traced  the  existing 
styles  of  plan  to  the  class  of  material  used, 
prejudices  arising  mainly  from  economic 
causes.  Mr.  Watson  showed  by  a large 
number  of  illustrations  how  different  this  class 
of  building  could  be  made  if  architects  were 
but  willing  to  adopt  the  many  different 
materials  which  lay  to  their  hands.  'This 
would  in  turn  lead  to  improved  types  of  plan 
and  style  of  buildinu  generally. 


Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  ordinary  monthly  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  at  the 
School  of  Art,  Mr.  R.  W.  Fowler,  President,  in 
the  chair.  It  was  announced  that  the  Council 
had  arranged  a series  of  lectures  for  the  New 
Year  by  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus.  Mr.  Beresford 
Pite  gave  a lecture  on  “Michelangelo’s 
Architecture.”  He  said  that  the  accepted 
verdict  of  architectural  historians  and  critics 
was  that  Michelangelo’s  influence  was  detri- 
mental to  architecture.  He  then  enlarged 
upon  the  extent  and  reasons  of  Michelangelo's 
inlluence,  the  great  architect’s  mastery  of  the 
arts  of  design  in  sculpture  and  painting,  and 
the  noble  character  of  his  intellect.  The  impor- 
tance of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  was  emphasised. 
Imitative  followers  without  his  powers  or 
opportunities  came  after  him.  His  practical 
faith  in  the  unity  of  art  was  evidenced  in  his 
work  in  the  three  directions  of  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  architecture.  There  were  the  Madonna 
in  San  Lorenzo,  iniFlorence,  and  the  Pieta  in 
St.  Peter’s  in  sculpture,  and  the  figures  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  painting,  which 
were  instanced  as  having  a basis  of  construc- 
tive design,  and  expressing  ideas  of  scale, 
grandeur,  breadth,  and  dignity  of  line  in  com- 
position. Those  qualities  also  existed  in 
Michelangelo's  architectural  designs.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, and  engravings.  A vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  lecturer,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
C.  M.  Hadfield,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Inno- 
cent, and  supported  by  Messrs.  E.  M.  Gibbs 
and  the  Chairman. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture, 
Science  and  Art. — The  Council  of  this 
Institute  held  a conference  with  the  archi- 
tectural pupils  and  assistants  in  Lamb's  Hotel 
on  the  10th  inst.  to  discuss  the  advisability  of 
forming  a students’  section  of  the  Institute. 
Mr.  Charles  Soutar,  as  Secretary,  along  with  a 
Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Haxton  (St. 
Andrews),  Cullen,  Dakers,  and  Marshall,  were 
appointed,  along  with  the  Council  of  the 
Institute,  to  organise  the  section  and  arrange  a 
syllabus  of  excursions,  design  classes,  and 
lectures. 

Northamptonshire  Architectural 
Society. — A meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Architectural  Society  for  the  Archdeaconries  of 
Northampton  and  Oakham  was  held  on  the 
1 2th  inst.  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  Abing- 
ton-street.  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  presided. 
Mr.  Harold  Scrivener,  architect,  Gayton,  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Society;  and  Mr. 
Markham  presented  the  Society  with  two  books 
one  “ Chaffers’  Handbook  to  Hall  Marks  on 
Gold  and  Silver  Plate,”  and  the  other  “ Mark- 
ham's Handbook  to  Foreign  Hall  Marks  on 
Gold  and  Silver  Plate.”  Subsequently  the 
annual  meeting  was  held.  The  officers 
were  re-elected,  and  Mr.-  Markham  then 
presented  the  annual  report,  which  showed 
a slight  decrease  in  the  membership. 
During  the  year  the  Society  had  been  consulted 
as  to  the  restoration  of  various  churches,  and 
the  Rev.  A.  K.  Pavey  had  been  elected  joint 
hon.  secretary  with  Mr.  Markham.  The  report 
was  adopted,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the  Rev. 
E.  L.  Tuson,  the  hon.  treasurer.  Mr.  T. 
Shepard  then  read  a paper  on  “ The  Heraldry 
of  Abbey  and  See  and  Cathedral  of  Peter- 
borough,” while  Mr.  E.  A.  Treen  read  a paper 
on  “ Barby  Manor  and  Church.”  Mr.  Shepard 
and  Mr.  Treen  were  thanked  for  their  papers. 

t— ♦H 

COMPETITIONS. 

Agecroft  Cemetery  Competition. — 
Numerous  inquiries  having  been  made  as  to 
this  competition,  we  are  authorised  to  state 
that  twenty-two  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in  but 
have  not  been  opened,  pending  the  receipt  of 
sanction  to  use  the  land  for  cemetery  purposes. 
This  has  been  delayed  owing  to  the  opposition 
raised  by  the  local  authority  in  whose  district 
the  site  is  situated.  The  Home  Office  inspection 
of  the  land  was  made  as  long  ago  as  July  15 


The  Rebuilding  of  the  Old  Bailey.— The  City 
Corporation  determined  on  the  8th  inst.  to  retain 
the  services  of  Professor  Aitchison,  President  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  in  con- 
nexion with  designs  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  at  an  honorarium  of  400  gs.  Mr.  Baddeley 
said  the  advertisements  for  the  plans  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Old  Bailey  would,  he  hoped,  be  out  early 
in  January,  and  he  trusted  that  there  would  be  little 
| further  delay  in  the  matter. 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  McKinnon 
Wood,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Hammersmith  Vestry  11,020/.  for  electric  light- 
ing purposes  ; Newington  Vestry  10,000/.  for 
electric  lighting  purposes  ; the  St.  Giles  Dis- 
trict Board  17,160/.  for  the  purchase  of  land  ; 
and  the  Wandsworth  Guardians  3,000/.  for 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  workhouse. 

The  Works  Department. — The  Finance  Com- 
mittee submitted  the  half-yearly  state- 
ments of  works  executed  by  the  Works 
Department  up  to  September  30,  1898.  The 
Lewisham  main  sewer  has  been  constructed 
at  a cost  of  22,924/.  above  the  final  estimate. 
For  the  total  half-year’s  returns  of  works  there 
was  a balance  of  cost  above  final  estimate  of 
21,000/.,  and  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Works  Department  a balance  of  40,866/.  above 
the  final  estimates  ; but  the  loss  appears  to 
have  been  incurred  during  the  late  manage- 
ment. The  total  amount  of  jobbing  works 
show  a balance  below  schedule  value  of 
6,185/.  The  consideration  of  the  question  was 
adjourned. 

Locomotives  Act , iSgS. — It  was  agreed  (a) 
that  the  Highways  Committee  be  authorised, 
until  the  Council  shall  make  a further 
order  on  the  subject,  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  Council  in  relation  to  all  matters  arising 
under  the  Locomotives  Act,  1898,  which  comes 
into  force  on  January  1,  1899  ; (b)  that  the 
Council,  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under 
Section  14  of  the  Locomotives  Act,  1898,  do, 
until  further  order,  authorise  Sir  A.  R.  Binnie, 
its  Chief  Engineer,  to  deal  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  with  all  applications  under  Sections  1 
and  3 of  the  Act,  and  to  give  or  withhold,  at 
his  discretion,  the  permission  or  consent 
required  as  regards  matters  specified  in  those 
sections. 

The  Housing  Question.  — Some  discussion 
took  place  upon  a report  by  the  Housing  of 
the  Working, Classes  Committee,  with  reference 
to  the  erection  of  working-class  dwellings  on 
land  known  as  the  Cotton-street  site,  Poplar. 
A proposal  to  sell  the  ground  for  the  erection 
of  dwellings  had  been  rejected,  and  the  Com- 
mittee found  themselves  unable  to  build  on  the 
land  without  incurring  a charge  on  the  rates. 
They  now  asked  the  Council  to  agree  that  no 
further  action  should  be  taken  with  regard  to 
building  on  the  site. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Dickinson  was  adopted 
to  the  effect  that  the  recommendation  should 
be  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  with  an  in- 
struction to  see  whether  plans  could  not  be 
prepared  for  erecting  dwellings  upon  the  site 
which  should  not  involve  any  charge  on  the 
county  rate. 

The  Widening  of  Parliament-street.  — The 
Improvements  Committee  recommended,  and 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  estimate  of  12,000/.  sub- 
mitted by  the  Finance  Committee  be  approved, 
and  that,  in  connexion  with  the  widening  of 
Parliament-street  and  Charles-street  now  being 
undertaken  by  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  the 
Council  do  contribute  on  the  usual  conditions 
the  sum  of  12,000 /.  in  respect  of  the  making  up 
of  those  two  thoroughfares. 

The  Water  Question. — The  Report  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  dealing  with  the 
Council’s  water  Bills  was  submitted.  It 
was  sought  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Council  to  promote  the  various  Bills  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Council’s  scheme  for  acquiring 
the  London  Water  Companies  and  for  bringing 
water  from  Wales.  The  report  was  agreed  to. 

New  Theatre  (Cambridge  Circus).  — The 
Theatres  Committee  brought  up  the  following 
paragraph,  the  recommendation  being  agreed 
to : — “ We  have  considered  eightdrawings, dated 
December  3,  1898,  of  a theatre  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  on  a site  at  Cambridge  Circus 
with  frontages  to  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  Little 
Earl-street,  Tower-street,  and  West-street,  with 
a 10  ft.  passageway  from  Tower-street  to  West- 
street.  The  site  does  not  comply  with  the 
Council’s  regulations,  as  half  of  the  total  length 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  site  does  not  abut  upon 
public  thoroughfares,  of  which  none  are  less 
than  30  ft.  wide.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  the  eight  drawings  be  not  approved." 

Blackivall  Tunnel  Conveniences.— The  Bridges 
Committee  brought  up  the  following  report, 
the  recommendation  being  agreed  to  : — 

“ Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  have  informed  us  that 
they  desire  to  withdraw  their  tender  of  1,891/.  15s. 


for  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  conveniences  as,  owing  to 
an  error,  they  have  under-estimated  the  value  of 
the  work.  They  state  that  they  would  be  prepared 
to  carry  out  the  work  at  an  increase  of  15  per  cent, 
on  their  tender.  In  consequence  of  this  withdrawal, 
we  asked  the  Works  Department  at  what  price  they 
were  prepared  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  manager 
reported  that  his  original  estimate  for  the  work  was 
made  in  July  last,  and  amounted  to  1,980/.,  but 
since  that  date  the  prices  of  certain  materials  have 
gone  up,  viz.,  bricks  4s.  per  1,000,  cement  5s.  9d. 
per  ton.  steel  joists  20s.  per  ton,  stonework 
is.  3d.  per  foot  cube,  and  brass  work  5 per  cent. 
The  total  increase  amounts  to  96/.,  which  makes 
his  estimate  2,056/.,  for  which  sum  he  is  prepared  to 
do  the  work.  Messrs.  Doulton’s  revised  price 
amounts  to  2,175/.  10s.  Under  the  circumstances 
we  think  that  the  work  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
Works  Department.  We  therefore  recommend — 
(a)  That  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  Novem- 
ber 29  last,  accepting  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Doulton 
& Co.  for  the  construction  of  public  conveniences 
at  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Blackwall  Tunnel, 
be  not  acted  upon  ; (b)  That  the  Council  do  sanc- 
tion an  expenditure  of  2,056/.  for  the  construction  of 
conveniences  at  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Black- 
wall Tunnel ; that  the  works  be  carried  out  at  that 
estimated  cost  by  the  Council,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a contractor,  and  that  the  drawings,  specifi- 
cation, and  bills  of  quantities  be  referred  to  the 
manager  of  works  for  that  purpose." 

Legal  Proceedings. — The  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee recommended,  and  it  was  agreed,  (1) 
“ That  the  solicitor  do  take  all  necessary  steps 
for  upholding  before  the  High  Court  the  deci- 
sion of  the  magistrate  in  the  proceedings  taken 
by  the  Council  with  reference  to  the  building 
erected  by  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Com- 
pany in  their  yard  at  Rotherhithe-street  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
that  street.”  (2)  “ That  the  solicitor  do  take  all 
necessary  steps  for  upholding  before  the  High 
Court  the  decision  of  the  magistrate  in  the  pro- 
ceedings taken  by  the  Council  with  regard  to 
the  wooden  structures  erected  by  coal  mer- 
chants in  the  Great  Central  Railway  Company’s 
depot,  at  Carlisle-street,  Marylebone.” 

The  Tramway  Manager. — Mr.  Alfred  Baker, 
manager  of  the  Nottingham  Corporation  tram- 
ways, was  appointed  manager  of  the  Council’s 
tramways  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Young,  who  de- 
clined the  position. 

The  Strand  Improvements. — A long  discussion 
took  place  with  reference  to  the  London  Im- 
provements (Holborn  to  Strand,  Southampton- 
row  widening,  High-street,  Kensington,  and 
other  works)  Bill.  An  amendment  was  moved 
and  seconded  to  the  recommendation  providing 
that  the  interest  on  sums  paid  for  purchasing 
properties  and  generally  for  effecting  improve- 
ments should,  for  the  first  few  years  before  the 
completion  of  the  improvement,  be  treated  as 
part  of  the  expenses  payable  out  of  the  money 
borrowed  and  provided  accordingly.  The 
amendment  was  lost  and  the  Bill  approved. 

Competitive  Designs  for  Dust  Carts. — The 
Public  Health  Committee  recommended  the 
Council  to  issue  an  advertisement  offering  a 
premium  of  25/.  for  the  best  design  of  a dust- 
cart and  cover,  and  that  Sir  Douglas  Galton  be 
asked  to  adjudicate.  This  was  agreed  to. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  seven 
o’clock. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday,  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee brought  up  the  following  list  of  appli- 
cations under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
Those  applications  to  which  consent  has  been 
given  are  granted  on  certain  conditions.* 

Lines  of  Frontage. 

Greenwich. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Parthenon  Music  Hall,  on  the  east 
side  of  Crooms-hill,  Greenwich  (Mr.  W.  Hancock 
for  Mr.  A.  A.  Hurley). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — A porch  and  angle  turret  to  pro- 
posed residential  flats  on  the  north  side  of  Sumatra- 
road,  West  Hampstead,  at  the  corner  of  Sandwell 
Crescent  (Messrs.  Palgrave  & Co.  for  Mr.  G.  A. 
Clements). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Inclosure  of  the  sides 
and  front  of  the  portico  at  No.  50,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico  (Mr.  W.  H.  Hewish  for  Miss  Tennant). — , 
Consent. 

St.  Patterns,  North. — Buildings  on  the  west  side  of 
Highgate-road,  St.  Pancras,  between  Greenwood- 
place  and  Carker’s-lane,  with  a one-story  building  in 
front  of  the  building  next  Highgate-road,  and  the 
widening  of  parts  of  Greenwood-place,  Carker’s- 
lane  and  Highgate-road  (Messrs.  Maple  & Co., 
Limited). — Consent. 

* Names  of  applicants  are  given  in  brackets.  Buildings 
are  new  erections  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Wandsworth. — Houses  with  one-story  shops  on 
the  site  of  The  Hawthorns  and  grounds,  on  the 
west  side  of  Balham  High-road,  at  the  corner  of 
Marius-road  (Mr.  F.  Perks  for  Mr.  R.  Simpson).— 
Consent.  . , , c 

Woolwich.—' Two-story  bay  windows  in  front  ot 
twentv-two  houses  on  the  south-west  side  of  Brewer- 
street,  Woolwich  (Messrs.  Church,  Quick,  & Whincop 
for  Mr.  H.  H.  Church).— Consent. 

Hampstead. — A one-story  studio  addition  to  St. 
Andre's  Villa,  Mortimer-road,  West  Hampstead 
(Mr.  L.  Littlewood).— Refused. 

Islington,  East.— A one-story  shop  at  the  side  of 
No.  36S,  Essex-road,  to  abut  upon  Ockenden-road 
(Mr.  E.  A.  E.  Woodrow  for  Mr.  W.  Jay).— Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Erection  and  con- 
struction in  glass  and  iron  of  a conservatory  with 
bath-room  over,  on  the  porch  at  No.  2,  Upper 
Belgrave-street,  to  abut  upon  Chester-street  (Messrs. 
G.  H.  Morton  & Son  for  Lady  O'Hagan).— Refused. 

Wandsworth. — That  the  Council  do  make  no  order 
with  reference  to  the  application  of  Messrs.  J. 
Whittaker  & Co.,  for  consent  to  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  office  at  Knight’s  Hill,  coal  depot,  Rosen- 
dale-road,  Dulwich. — Agreed. 

Width  of  Way. 

Bow  and  Bromley.— A building  on  the  east  side  of 
St.  Leonard-street,  Bromley-by-Bow  (Mr.  R.  T. 
Kingham  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany, Limited). — Consent 

Dulwich.— A house  on  the  western  side  of 
Underhill-road.  Camberwell,  to  flank  upon  a foot- 
way leading  from  Underhill-road  into  Overhill- 
road  (Mr.  J.  Watt).— Consent. 

Rotherhithe. — Three-story  stables  on  the  east  side 
of  Stoney-lane,  and  also  on  the  west  side  of  Vine- 
street,  Rotherhithe  (Messrs.  Newman  & Newman, 
for  the  proprietors  of  Hay's  & Cotton’s  wharves). 
— Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  East.— A two-story  stable  and  coach- 
house in  the  garden  at  the  rear  of  No.  160,  Camden- 
road,  St.  Pancras,  to  abut  upon  Camden-mews  (Mr. 
A.  Bell). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — Buildings  and  forecourt  boundaries 
in  parts  of  Union-street  and  Union-buildings,  Powis- 
street,  Woolwich,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  road  (Mr.  H.  P. 
Monckton  & Messrs.  Church,  Quick  & Whincop,  for 
their  respective  clients,  Captain  R.  A.  Ogilby,  the 
freeholder,  and  Mr.  H.  Wright,  Mr.  H.  H.  Church, 
Mr.  S.  H.  Cuff,  and  Messrs.  Sanders  & Webber,  the 
leaseholders  of  the  property). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — Widen i n g of  parts  of  Union-buildings 
and  Union-street,  Powis-street,  Woolwich  (Mr.  II.  P. 
Monckton  and  Messrs.  Church,  Quick,  & Whincop 
for  their  respective  clients,  Captain  R.  A.  Ogilby,  the 
freeholder,  and  Mr.  H.  Wright,  Mr.  H.  H.  Church, 
Mr.  S.  H.  Cuff,  and  Messrs.  Sanders  & Webber,  the 
leaseholders  of  the  property). — Consent. 

Chelscaf — Stable  buildings  on  a site  between  Nos. 
39  and  40,  Ridley-street,  King’s-road,  Chelsea  (Mr. 
T.  J.  Connelly). — Refused. 

Hampstead. — That  Mr.  H.  Marnham  be  informed 
that  his  application  for  a modification  of  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  the  Council’s  consent  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  1897,  to  the  erection  of  a two-story  building 
on  the  west  side  of  Streatlev-place  (formerly  Brew- 
house-lane),  Heath-street,  Hampstead,  so  far  as 
relates  to  a proposed  inclosure  of  the  land  dedicated 
to  the  use  of  the  public,  having  been  fully  considered, 
the  Council  have  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  decision 
of  December  20,  1897,  upon  the  application.— 
Agreed. 

Islington,  West. — A factory  on  the  west  side  of 
Eden-place,  Eden-grove,  Holloway  (Messrs.  True- 
fitt  & Watson  for  the  Star  Brush  Company,  Limited). 
— Refused. 

Rotherhithe.— A one-story  building  on  the  east  side 
of  Tulip-place,  New  Church-street,  Bermondsey 
(Mr.  W.  Freeman  for  Messrs.  Mackey,  Mackey,  & 
Co.,  Limited). — Refused. 

WoolwichA — An  addition  to  the  Woolwich  Theatre, 
at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  Rope-yard-rails  (Mr.  F.  Matcham  for  Mr.  S. 
Barnard). — Refused. 

Poplar. — That  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Poplar 
District  be  informed,  in  reply  to  their  letter  pro- 
testing against  the  action  of  the  Council  in  consent- 
ing to  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house  on  the  west 
side  of  Cottage-street,  Poplar,  to  abut  upon  Finch- 
court,  as  shown  upon  the  plan  deposited  by  Mr.  J. 
Fox,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Board  were 
of  opinion  that  the  application  should  not  be 
granted,  that  after  full  consideration  of  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  Board  with  respect  to  the 
subject,  the  Council  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion 
saw  no  reason  to  object  to  the  erection  of  the  house 
in  question,  and  cannot  agree  with  the  Board  that  a 
decision  has  been  arrived  at  in  this  case  to  which 
exception  could  properly  be  taken. — Agreed. 

Open  Space  about  Building  and  Widening  of 
Street. 

St.  Pancras,  South. — A modification  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  with 
regard  to  open  spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  two  houses,  with  shops  on  the  ground 
floor,  on  the  site  of  No.  27,  Tottenham  Court-road, 
and  a portion  of  No.  13,  Stephen-street,i,St.)Pancras, 
without  an  open  space  at  the  rear  of  'the  new 
houses,  and  widening  of  a part  of  Stephen-street 
(Mr.  P.  Dollar  for  Viscount  Gort). — Consent. 
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Width  of  Way  and  Deviations  from  Certified 

Plans. 

Bermondsey. — That  the  Council  do,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  powers  under  Section  13  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  consent  to  the  position  proposed 
to  be  adopted  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  “ Royal  Fort  " 
public-house,  No.  13 1,  Grange-road,  at  the  corner  of 
Fort-passage,  and  that  sanction  be  given  to  certain 
deviations  from  the  plan  certified  by  the  District 
Surveyor  under  Section  43  of  that  Act,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  premises  (Mr.  C.  H. 
Flack  for  Mr.  R.  Ireland.— Consent. 


Open  Spaces  about  Buildings. 

Islington,  North. — A variation  from  the  plan  ap- 
proved on  December  21,  1897,  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  “ Boston  Arms  " public-house,  Junction-road,  at 
the  corner  of  Dartmouth  Park-road,  with  an  open 
space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  G.  J.  Thorpe  for  Mr.  W. 
Lewis).— Consent. 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

Holborn. — Certain  deviations  from  the  plan  certi- 
fied by  the  District  Surveyor, lunder  Section  43  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894,  so  far  as  relates'  to  the 
proposed  rebuilding  of  the  “William  the  Fourth" 
public. house,  No.  10,  Beauchamp-street,  Leather- 
lane,  Holborn  (Mr.  M.  T.  Saunders  for  Reid's 
Brewery  Company,  Limited).— Refused. 

Islington,  East. — Certain  deviations  from  the 
plans  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor  under  Sec- 
tion 43  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1S94,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  proposed  rebuilding  of  the  “ King's 
Head  public-house,  No.  126,  Blackstock-road,  and 
two  two-story  cottages  on  the  west  side  of  Monsell- 
road,  Islington,  at  the  rear  of  the  public-house  (Mr. 
F.  Waghorn  for' the  Camden.  Brewery  Company, 
Limited). — Refused. 

Line  of  Fronts  and  Width  of  Way. 

Battersea. — A two-story  building  on  the  west  side 
of  Ford's-place,  Church-road,  Battersea  (Mr.  A.  C. 
Forrester  for  the  Morgan  Crucible  Company! 
Limited).— Consent. 

Chelsea. — Additions  to  Christ  Church,  Christ- 
church- street,  to  abut  also  upon  Caversham-street 
(Mr.  J.  A.  Reeve  for  the  Vicar  and  churchwardens 
of  the  church). — Consent. 

. , liow  ‘l"11  Bromley. — A building  upon  the  site  of 
Nos.  76  78,  and  80,  Ford-street,  Bow  (Messrs. 
Holman  & Goodrham  for  Messrs.  Johnson  Brothers). 
— Refused.  ' 

Strand.— An  iron  and  glass  shelter  in  front  of  the 
Loudoun  Hotel,  Surrey-street,  Strand  (Messrs. 
\entom,  Bull,  & Cooper  for  the  Loudoun  Hotel, 
Limited). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Tempo) ary  Building .’ 

Iloxton.  A wooden  store  shed  erected  in  the 
brewery  yard  on  the  north  side  of  Bacchus-walk, 
Hoxton,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  road  (Mr.  C.  R.  Winter  for  the 
Hoxton  Brewery  Company,  Limited).— Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Haggerston.— That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  B. 
Crewe,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying-out  of 
a new_  street,  for  foot  traffic  only,  to  connect 
Cotton  s-gardens  with  Hudson’s-court,  Kingsland- 
road,  Shoreditch  (for  Mr.  J.  Weibking).  That  the 
name  Cotton's-gardens  (in  continuation)  be  approved 
for  the  new  street.— Agreed. 

Fulham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  R. 
Groom,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying-out  of 
proposed  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  part  of 
the  Peterborough  Estate,  on  the  south  side  of  New 
King  s-road,  Fulham  (for  Mr.  A.  N.  Smee).  That 
the  name  Studdridge-street  (in  continuation)  Chip- 
stead-street,  Bradbourne-street,  Chiddingstone-street, 
and  Quarrendon-street  be  approved  for  the  new 
streets. — Agreed. 

Lewisham .— That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  A. 
Sykes,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying-out  of 
two  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  out  of 
WoaHstone-road  into  Vancouver-road,  Forest  Hill 
(for  Mr.  G.  Badman).  That  the  names  Kilmorie- 
road  (in  continuation)  and  Elsinore-road  (in  con- 
tinuation) be  approved  for  the  new  streets.— 
Agreed. 

Greenwich.— That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  J. 
Ellis  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  laying 
out  for  carriage  traffic  of  a new  street  to  lead  out  of 
•ri?r'£rOVe  ,‘nto  Wo°lwich-lower-road,  Charlton, 
l hat  the  solicitor  do  continue  the  proceedings 
directed  to  be  taken  in  the  matter. — Agreed. 

Wandswortli.— That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs, 
lompkins  & Barker  refusing  to  sanction  the  forma- 
tion  or  laying  out  for  carriage  traffic  of  a new  street 
?n  1 \e,^Voodleri  estate,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Bed- 
ford Hill-road,  Balham. — Agreed. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Poplar.  Erection  at  London-yard  Manchester- 
road,  Cubitt  Town,  Poplar,  of  an  addition  to  a build- 
ing of  the  warehouse  class,  such  addition  to  exceed 
in  extent  250,000  but  not  450,000  cubic  feet,  and 
to  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacture 
of  machinery  and  boilers  for  steam  vessels  (Messrs. 
Bradshaw,  Brown,  & Co.,  for  Messrs.  Yarrow 
& Co.,  Limited).  Consent. 


LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  APPEAL  AND  SECTION  29. 

The  Tribunal  of  Appeal  under  the  London  Build- 
ing Act,  1894,  sat  at  the  Arbitration  Room  of  the 
Surveyors’  Institute,  on  Wednesday,  to  hear  an 
appeal  made  by  Messrs.  William  Seaman  and  Harry 
Guest  (by  their  solicitors,  Messrs.  Underwood,  Son, 
& Piper)  against  the  certificate  of  the  Superintending 
Architect  of  the  London  County  Council,  dated 
November  19,  189S  (under  Section  29)  by  which  he 
certified  that  the  building  specified  on  the  plan  “ is 
situate  in  the  street  called  Bravington-road,  Harrow- 
road,  which  street  is  shown  on  the  same  plan  ; and 
that  such  building  is  also  situate  in  the  street  called 
Mozart-street,  which  street  is  also  shown  on  the 
said  plan." 

The  members  of  the  Tribunal  sitting  were  Messrs. 
Arthur  Cates  (chairman),  A.  H.  Hudson,  and  Penfold. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Scott,  barrister,  appeared  for  the  appel- 
lant, and  Mr.  Seager  Bferry,  from  the  Building  Act 
Department  of  the  London  County  Council,  for  the 
respondent. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  opening  the  case  for  the  appellant, 
remarked  that  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
Tribunal  had  personally  inspected  the  site  in  ques- 
tion would  very  much  simplify  his  task  of  presenting 
the  facts  to  them.  Mr.  Seaman,  he  explained, 
entered  into  a contract  so  far  back  as  May  26,  1886, 
for  the  development  of  the  estate  belonging  to  the 
Neal  family,  the  present  freeholder  being  Sir 
Algernon  Neal.  The  plans  attached  to  the  contract 
were  all  passed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
then  existing.  It  was  now  proposed  by  Mr.  Seaman 
to  complete  the  buildings  there  provided  for  by 
erecting  the  corner  house  at  the  junction  o’f 
Bravington-road  and  Mozart-street.  A serious 
question  affecting  the  building  line  arose,  however, 
and  police-court  proceedings  ensued.  The  result  of 
these  was  that  the  magistrate  adjourned  the  sum- 
mons sine  die.  Thereupon  the  London  County 
Council  served  a notice  upon  the  appellant  to  appear 
before  the  Superintending  Architect  under  Section  29 
of  the  Act  to  decide  whether  the  site  in  question 
was  situate  in  Bravington-road  or  not.  The 
Superintending  Architect  was  thus  in  the 
position  of  having  to  reconsider  his  own  decision. 
He  did  this  by  deciding  that  the  premises  were 
situate  in  both  streets  and  his  certificate  to  this 
effect  was  that  against  which  they  now  appealed. 
He  (Counsel)  had  some  confidence  in  asking 
the  Tribunal  to  decide  that  the  Superintend- 
ing Architect  was  mistaken,  in  support  of  which 
he  would  cite  the  case  of  Barlow  v.  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Mary  Abbots,  Kensington,  and  the  remarks  of  Lord 
Herschell  in  his  judgment  in  that  case  tried  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Briefly  what  was  laid  down  there 
was  that  such  cases  should  be  decided  on  the  cir- 
cumstances. Although  the  duty  of  the  County 
Council  was  to  see  that  public  rights  were  not  in- 
fringed, no  reasonable  man  could  on  the  facts  of 
this  case  believe  that  any  individual  was  attempting 
to  do  so  ; on  the  contrary,  he  ventured  the  opinion 
that  the  interests  of  an  individual  citizen  were  being 
overridden  by  the  so-called  protectors  of  the  public 
interests. 

Mr.  Seager  Berry  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  date  of  the  contract  did  not  place  the  case  out- 
side the  Act  of  1894. 

Mr.  Scott  submitted  that  the  contract  could  not 
in  the  face  of  the  Superintending  Architect's 
certificate,  be  taken  into  consideration  except  as  a 
contribution  to  the  facts. 

The  Chairman  ruled  that  all  they  had  to  deal 
with  was  the  certificate  of  the  Superintendini? 
Architect. 

The  appellant,  Mr.  William  Seaman,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Vigers,  architect  to  the  freeholders  of  the 
estate,  having  briefly  given  evidence, 

Mr.  Seager  Berry  asked  the  Tribunal  to  uphold 
the  Superintending  Architect's  certificate  on  the 
ground  that  the  building  was,  under  the  Act,  situate 
in  both  streets.  The  argument  as  to  the  hardships 
the  appellant  would  suffer  were  rather  more  suitable 
to  advance  on  an  application  for  consent  to  advance 
on  the  line.  For  many  years  in  London  the  idea 
existed  that  a corner  erection  was  only  bound  by  the 
building  line  in  one  street.  Since  1886,  however, 
when  the  De  Vere  Gardens  case  came  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  had  been  consistently  laid  down 
that  the  building  was  bound  by  the  general  building 
line  in  both  streets.  Case  after  case  that  had  been 
decided  supported  this  view.  Among  them  being 
Gilbert  [ v . Wandsworth  District  Board  of  Works 
( Lazo  Times,  N.S.,  vol.  60,  p.  149)  ; Warren  v. 
Mustard  ( Solicitors'  Journal,  November  21,  1S91)  ; 
the  London  County  Council  v.  Lawrence  (Justice 
of  the  Peace,  September  30,  1893)  ; the  same  v. 
Cross  (Solicitors'  Journal,  vol.  36,  p.  414,  and  p.  486 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal) ; and  the  same  v.  Pryor 
(Justice  of  the  Peace,  April  4,  1896,  p.  215, 
Divisional  Court).  The  meaning  of  Section  29 
exactly  coincided,  he  contended,  with  the  view  he- 
ad vanced. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  reply,  argued  that  to  say  that 
because  a corner  house  was  physically  situated  in 
two  streets  it  was  the  same  under  the  Section,  was 
a reductio  ad  abstirdum  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Legislature.  What  he  contended  was  that  each  case 
must  be  decided  on  its  merits. 


NEW  GYMNASIUM  AND  WORKSHOPS, 
BOROUGH  POLYTECHNIC. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Borough  "Polytechnic 
is  a block  of  building  containing  upon  the  ground 
floor  a gymnasium,  82  ft.  by  36  ft.,  with  a running 
track,  6 ft.  9 in.  wide,  torming  a gallery  round  and 
supported  upon  cantilevers.  The  gymnasium  is 
arranged  as  a public  hall  with  the  necessary  exits 
and  staircases,  and  a licence  has  been  obtained  from 
the  London  County  Council  for  music,  &c.  The 
floor  is  laid  with  wood  blocks  in  solid  fireproof  con- 
struction, and  the  hall  is  covered  in  with  an  open 
roof  and  lanterns  in  Oregon  pine.  Adjoining  the 
gymnasium  and  gallery  are  the  leaders'  and  teachers' 
rooms  and  locker  rooms,  all  fitted  with  shower- 
baths  and  water-closets,  &c.  These  rooms  will  be 
available  for  artists  when  the  hall  is  used  as  a 
concert-room. 

The  basement  is  appropriated  to  four  workshops 
and  a model  bakery  with  lavatory  accommodation. 
The  workshops  are  26  ft.  by  20  ft.  each,  13  ft.  high 
in  the  clear,  and  well  lighted  and  fitted  with  the 
various  appliances  for  the  trade  to  be  taught.  The 
bakery  is  36  ft.  by  24  ft.,  fitted  with  the  latest  and 
most  modern  appliances  in  ovens  and  bakery 
machinery,  the  necessary  power  being  supplied  by 
an  electric  motor.  The  walls  are  faced  upon  the 
inside  with  Fletton  bricks  and  distempered,  except- 
ing the  bakery,  where  the  dados,  &c.,  are  formed 
in  Opalito,  as  being  more  cleanly. 

Extensive  alterations  and  additions  have  also 
been  made  to  the  old  buildings,  resulting  in  the 
addition  of  a cookery  school,  a physics  lecture 
theatre,  laboratory  and  research  rooms,  with  boiler 
and  engine  rooms  in  the  basement. 

The  cookery  school  is  a room  38  ft.  by  23  ft., 
with  open  timber  roof  and  lantern,  with  gallery  and 
desks  at  one  end,  and  is  fitted  with  two  gas  stoves, 
kitchener  for  use  of  coal,  and  an  ordinary  hub  grate 
such  as  is  found  in  the  old  houses  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  sinks,  draining  boards,  dresser  and  plate- 
rack,  &c.  ; the  floor  being  formed  with  a centre  of 
wood  blocks  and  a margin  of  tiles. 

The  physics  lecture  theatre  is  arranged  with  rising 
gallery,  with  desks  and  lecture  table  with  all  fittings, 
whilst  adjoining  is  the  laboratory,  38  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and 
research  room,  20  ft.  by  12  ft.  Beneath  these  rooms 
are  the  refreshment  and  club  rooms,  which  have 
been  remodelled  ; and  in  the  basement  is  a spacious 
boiler  and  engine  house,  now  being  fitted  with  steam 
boiler  and  condensers  for  heating  and  electric  light- 
ing, and  it  is  proposed  to  lay  down  a full  electric 
light  and  power  plant  here,  and  to  devote  the  space 
to  the  study  of  electrical  engineering. 

The  buildings  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W. 
Shepherd,  of  Bermondsey  New-road,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe.  Mr.  W.  Finney  has 
acted  as  clerk  of  works.  The  steam  boiler  is  being 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Daniel,  Adamson,  & Co. ; and 
the  warming,  water,  and  hydrant  services,  &c., 
throughout  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Cannon, 
of  Lundon-road.  The  laboratory  and  lecture  room 
fittings  are  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Hammer  & Co. 


j . • , , , Eventually  the  Chairman  announced  that  the 
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Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

THE  ARCHITECTS  USE  OF  BOOKS. 

Sir, — I may  point  out  that,  although  broadly  con- 
curring with  your  remarks  on  my  little  paper  before 
the  Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section,  I 
am  impelled  to  reply  on  certain  points,  as  the  im- 
pression conveyed  to  you  by  the  rtsumi  is  pardon- 
ably incorrect. 

As  I was  addressing  students  I naturally  laid  the 
primary  stress  on  (1)  “the  books  you  make  your 
self,"  i.e.,  sketch  books,  measured-work  portfolios- 
photographs,  rubbings,  and  note-books.  However 
rough  one’s  own  sketches  may  be,  the  fact  of  having 
jotted  them  down  helps  the  memory  so  much  that, 
although  you  may  quite  have  forgotten,  let  us  say, 
“ that  delightful  visit  to  Somerset,"  the  sight  of  five 
minutes'  hasty  pencil-work  recalls  the  whole  scene 
of  fact  and  refreshes  the  imagination.  After  these 
(2)  come  “ books  of  reference  ; ” then,  naturally  (3), 
the  “ books  with  as  little  letterpress  as  possible." 
The  works  you  mention  come  under  the  head  of 
No.  2. 

Nothing  is  more  self-evident  than  that  the  abso- 
lute “ crib,”  which  you  so  rightly  castigate,  should  be 
discouraged.  Yet  the  ignorant  cribber  can  actually 
crib,  and  can  caricature  to  his  heart’s  content  in  any 
foolish  manner  he  may  conceive  fiom  measured 
drawings  to  scale.  It  is  only  an  architectural  artist 
who  can  assimilate  and  recreate  from  the  published 
photographs,  in  perspective,  to  be  found  in  works 
like  that  of  Gotch.  Wherein  the  spirit  of  the  art  is 
emphasised  rather  than  the  T-square  of  the  copyist 
assisted.  Tell  he*his  lies  never  so  exquisitely,  even 
such  works  as  those  of  Penrose  would,  in  this  sense, 
be  of  far  greater  value  to  the  student  had  they  been 
emphasised  by  some  endeavour  to  show  pictorially 
what  the  final  and  real  artistic  effect  would  be  to  the 
eye  of  the  beholder. 

Other  reasons  in  favour  of  limited  letterpress  are 
(1)  that  the  particular  impressions  of  the  author  are 
not  so  much  wanted  as  the  actual  facts  about  the 
building  ; (2)  the  less  the  letterpress  in  relation  to  the 
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work  the  greater  the  presence  of  the  artist  himself, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  editor,  and  the  greater 
the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  genuine  student  ; (3) 
more  care  and  money  can  probably  be  then  ex- 
pended on  the  illustrations. 

With  regard  to  imitative  architecture,  let  me 
quote  from  my  paper  : “ It  must  clearly  be  borne  in 
mind  that  strive  how  you  will,  refuse  to  look  at  all 
modern  work  illustrated,  ignore  the  Orders,  affect 
1 originality,'  you  can  do  nothing  good  that  is  new 
except  with  a new  material.  The  most  you  can  do  is 
to  make  new  combinations.  It  is  this  well  done 
that  constitutes  architecture,  and  has  a freshness 
which  will  not  die  during  its  creator's  life  at  the  very 
least.  Matters  of  taste  are  matters  of  knowledge." 

In  our  struggle  for  the  advancement  of  architec- 
tural art  in  England,  we  must  ever  distinguish 
between  that  which  arises  spontaneously  and  in 
harmony  with  national  idiosyncrasies,  climatic  and 
building  necessities,  and  any  other  which  partakes 
rather  of  the  facile  imitation  of  the  monkey.  The 
former  is  the  work  of  the  thinker,  the  artist,  the 
leader.  The  latter  cannot  help  forward  any  move- 
ment of  solid  or  permanent  character. 

The  whole  history  of  architecture  teaches  this 
lesson.  We  can  never  too  clearly  mark  the  dividing 
line  between  the  one  and  the  other,  and  must  always 
remorselessly  separate  the  pure  wheat  from  the 
worthless  chaff.  In  all  I have  advanced,  I venture 
to  insist  that  I have  pointed  out  the  right  way  to 
the  student. 

To  take  an  illustration.  St.  Pancras  Church, 
however  faithfully  reproduced  from  ancient  Greek 
examples,  can  never  be  classed  with  works  of 
creative  art.  Has  any  architect,  not  a fool,  ever 
learnt  any  lesson  from  it  except  that  which  every 
mistake  teaches  ? Even  assuming  every  main 
feature  to  be  “ correct,"  the  more  accurately  every 
moulding  and  detail  has  been  copied,  the  more  is  it 
seen  to  be  ill-adapted  to  the  English  climate  and 
London  soot,  and  the  more  we  are  convinced  that 
its  whole  is  quite  wrong  and  unsuitable  for  an 
English  church  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Similarly,  in  the  present  rage  for  building  new 
theatres,  the  attempts  to  copy  Spanish  types  fail  to 
enable  architecture,  even  in  its  simplest  forms,  to 
rise  to  the  true  expression  in  building,  which  the 
apparent  renaissance  of  the  English  drama  demands. 

If  we  cannot  learn  honestly  from  old  work,  by 
all  means  let  it  be  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

If  we  can,  then  the  more  honestly  and  completely 
the  better. 

And  here  let  me  say,  not  without  some  regret, 
that  in  a large  proportion  of  architectural  works  the 
letterpress  is  the  least  instructive  and  valuable  part. 
Hence,  generally,  I hold  that  the  less  individuals  air 
their  half-formed  or  immature  opinions  on  old 
buildings,  instead  of  giving  us  more  of  the  solid 
facts  of  the  buildings  in  the  shape  of  drawings  and 
details,  the  better  for  architectural  education. 

I cannot  imagine,  sir,  that  you  could  have  intended 
to  doubt  the  value  of  standard  works  of  reference 
or  histories,  dictionaries  or  encyclopaedias,  so  far  as 
these  are  true,  reliable,  and  learned.  And  I hope  v 
am  not  Iso  juvenile  as  to  wish  my  young  fellow- 
architects  to  depend  alone  on  pantomimes  or 
pictures. 

Let  me  conclude,  if  I may,  with  a suggestion  for 
your  own  journal.  In  order  to  make  on  our  shelves 
an  important  row  of  reference  books  of  infinitely 
more  value  to  the  profession,  could  you  see  your 
way  to  make  and  j issue  a complete  index  to  1900, 
and  then  start  a new  series  ? 

Philip  Appleby  Robson. 

Westminster. 

***  The  index  question  has  been  often  before  us, 
and  has  often  been  suggested  by  other  corre- 
spondents. As  to  other  points  in  Mr.  Robson's 
letter,  we  do  not  consider  that  a single  one  of  the 
books  mentioned  in  our  article  of  last  week  comes 
under  his  second  head  of  “ Books  of  Reference  ” ; 
they  are  books  for  study.  Gwilt  is  called  an  “ En- 
cyclopaedia,” but  is  a great  deal  more  than  what  is 
usually  implied  in  that  title.  The  opinion  that  “ in 
a large  proportion  of  works  on  architecture  the 
letterpress  is  the  least  instructive  and  valuable  por- 
tion " is  in  many  cases  (we  do  not  say  in  Mr. 
Robson's)  due  to  the  fact  that  the  students  never 
study  the  letterpress  ; they  only  look  at  the  illus- 
trations ; and  that  is  just  where  we  think  the  mis- 
take lies. — Ed. 
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j ness  will,  of  course,  be  closely  connected  with 
the  actual  nature  of  the  substance  operated 


; upon. 

i Reverting  to  the  law  enunciated  in  the  first 
sentence  of  this  article,  it  will  now  be  more 
readily  understood  that  in  addition  to  rate  of 
glVERY  substance  begins  to  fuse  at  a ! cooling  of  a molten  mass,  the  pressure  promotes 
5 ‘ difference  in  cystalline  structure,  i.c 
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able  for  each  substance,  if  the  pressure  and  adaptability  for  many  constructional 

be  constant.  Whatever  be  the  intensity  of  the  purposes.  Again  take  the  crucible  with  its 
source  of  heat,  from  the  moment  fusion  begins  contents  and  replace  it  in  the  retort  ; but,  this 
the  temperature  of  the  body  ceases  to  rise,  and  time,  place  some  weight  upon  the  contents, 
remains  constant  until  the  fusion  is  complete,  tightly  fitting  within.  To  begin  with,  the 
Such  are  the  results,  epitomised  by  Ganot,  point  of  fusion  is  made  higher  by  the  intro- 
obtained  by  physicists  in  regard  to  fusion,  duction  of  the  increased  pressure,  and  when 
The  student  will  hardly  grasp  the  far-reaching  I the  temperature  in  the  retort  is  lowered, 
applications  of  these  two  laws  as  applied  to  the  fused  mass  will  take  longer  to  cool, 
materials  of  construction  derived  from  fused  That  is  followed  by  still  more  crystalline 
products.  Let  us  endeavour  to  explain  a few  ; conditions  within  the  mass,  though  whether 
- hem.  ! allotriomorphic,  cryptocrystalline,  or  micro- 

If  the  pressure  be  constant,”  we  say  above  ; crystalline  conditions  will  set  in,  depends  on  the 
but  is  it  ever  constant  in  practice  ? Take  cast  I chemical-  composition  of  the  mass,  and  the 
iron,  to  begin  with.  The  strength  and  the  I amount  of  pressure.  When  metallurgists  have 
value  of  such  a material  rests  almost  entirely  succeeded  in  producing  truly  holocrystalline 
upon  its  molecular,  and  hence  partly  crystalline, ! structure  in  artificially  prepared  materials  we 
structure.  The  top  of  a pig  of  such  iron  cools  may  hope  for  a complete  revolution  in  the 
at  the  pressure  of  about  14  lbs.  per  square  inch,  strength  of  girders  and  the  like.  At  present 
the  normal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  sea  | they  are  more  inclined  towards  varying  the 
level;  but  the  bottom  has  the  weight  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  materials  of  construction, 
superincumbent  portion  of  the  pig  also,  which,  than  towards  novel  methods  of  manufacture 
as  we  see  by  the  above  law,  prevents  that  part  which  is  a retrogade  movement.  The  real 
from  cooling  at  the  same  rate  as  the  surface,  reason  for  this  is  the  enormous  expense 
This  may  not,  at  first  sight,  seem  very  impor-  j attending  experiments  in  attempting  to 
tant,  but  it  is  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  diffi-  produce  holocrystalline  structure.  An  incipient 
culties  of  the  maker  of  cast-iron  articles  used  , method  has  long  been  in  vogue,  but  it  can 
in  building.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  whole  never  take  precedence  over  holocrystallisa- 
of  the  pig  to  cool  at  the  same  rate  there  would  lion  produced  from  direct  fusion,  or  from  the 
be  no  torsion  from  within,  there  would  be  no  promotion  of  chemical  changes  in  molecular 
tendency  for  a cryptocrystalline  or  acicular  structure  under  the  influences  of  great  heat  and 
crystalline  structure  to  be  set  up  in  any  one  pressure.  That  method  is  the  rolling  of  steel 
portion  of  the  pig  than  at  another,  minute  air  , or  other  metal,  whereby  an  acicular  structure 
cracks,  forming  "lines  of  weakness  akin  to  is  arranged,  in  a way,  in  the  mass.^  The  civil 
brittleness,  could  not  be  formed,  impurities  engineer  will  know  what  the  result  of  this  is, 
instead  of  being  surrounded  radially  by  a in  the  “ fatigue  ” of  metals  in  girders,  steel 
species  of  incipient  crystallisation  would  be  rails,  and  what  not.  The  architect  will  know 
passed  over  and  absorbed  in  the  general  well-  of  the  deterioration  of  metallic  supports  owing 
being  of  the  regenerated  pig,  and,  in  short,  the  | to  vibration  in  buildings. 

manufacturer,  instead  of  having  to  deal  with  a , It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  masterly 
very  obstinate  substance,  would  have  under  his  researches  of  Professor  Dewar  and  others  will 
control  a homogeneous  material  with  which  he  ( indicate  to  us,  in  the  near  future,  what  may  be 
could  do  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  casting,  expected  from  exceptional  cold  (artificially  pro- 
But  that  is  impossible  by  the  above  laws,  duced)  as  a method  of  promoting  “ fusion.”  It 
The  vast  majority  of  the  inventions  in  recent  seems  that  phenomena  hitherto  produced  by 
years,  dealing  not  only  with  the  manufacture  1 intense  heating  may  also,  to  some  extent,  be 
of  cast-iron,  but  with  wrought-iron  and  steel,  l engendered  by  careful  treatment  at  very  low 
have  for  their  aim  (often  without  their  in- i temperatures.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the 
ventors  knowing  it)  the  attempt  to  circumvent  average  metal  manufacturer  would  have  smiled 
Nature  in  the  practice  of  these  laws.  These ! at  any  statement  to  the  effect  that  metals 
laws  are  of  the  “ Medes  and  Persians"  type,  i could  be  made  into  alloys  without  their 
Any  attempt  to  ignore  them  must  also  ignore  I being  melted.  Now,  the  difficulty  is  to 
two  laws  of  a much  more  inexorable  type,  viz. : define  what  we  mean  by  "melted,  and 
that  the  molecular  structure  of  a mass  (whether  that  begets  the  meaning,  also,  of  the 
of  metal  or  any  other  substance)  in  a state  of  j term  “ fusion."  Many  of  the  more  important 
fusion  depends  on  the  rate  at  which  the  sub- ; metals  have  already  been  alloyed  at  extremely 
stance  cools,  and  upon  the  pressure  under  low  temperatures,  and  we  should  not  be  sur- 
which  it  cools.  The  two  are  very  much  1 prised  if  the  result  of  these  experiments,  in  the 
bound  up  in  one  another  ; but  there  is  a great  I long  run,  does  not  succeed  in  producing  holo- 
difference  between  them.  crystallisation.  Those  who  have  never  studied 

Suppose  we  take  a substance  and  melt  it  in  a , the  micro-structure  of  metals  used  in  construc- 
crucible  in  presence  of  great  heat — not  a low  | tion,  or  who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  mole- 
heat,  as  in  melting  lead  and  the  like,  though  | cular  alteration  they  undergo  in  many  cases 
even  there  the  two  laws  could  be  shown  to  j (especially  in  vibration)  in  buildings,  can 
apply  to  some  extent.  Well,  take  the  molten  | hardly  appreciate  the  benefits  that  may  accrue 
matter  in  the  crucible  out  into  the  open  air  of  | from  the  production  of  that  more  stable  condition 
the  foundry  and  let  it  cool.  Then  examine  it.  in  structure.  Fusion,  and  whatattends  it,  is  to-day 
It  is  found  to  be  practically  structureless  ; at  j the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  metal  and  alloy- 
least,  a micro-examination  will  show  that  only  manufacturer.  Heat,  and  the  cheapest  methods 
a very  few  microliths  (not  true  crystals)  have  1 of  producing  it  (or,  rather,  augmenting  it  asjih- 
formed.  They  will  not,  in  the  majority  of  daily),  comes  under  his  every-day  consideration, 
cases,  give  any  bias  to  the  direction  into  which  j But  we  are  entitled  to  believe  that  the  next 
the  cooled  mass  may  be  broken  or  split.  There  j generation  of  metal-makers  will  pay  mote 
will  be  no  cleavage,  but  there  will,  generally,  I attention  to  reduction  of  metals  by  extreme 
be  much  brittleness,  especially  when  the  ! cold,  and  that  the  coal  bill  (and  even  the  arc- 
material  is  of  a basic  character.  What  few  furnace)  and  all  that  appertains  to  it,  except 
crystals  have  formed  will  be  of  a nomadic  ! in  a very  limited  way,  will  be  things  of  the 
nature  and  will  not  have  power  to  determine  I past.  These  are  interesting  topics  to  speculate 
the  strength,  aborption,  or  durability  of  the  l upon,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  prophecy,  and 
whole.  The  manufacturer  does  not  very  often  j much  safer  to  treat  of  fusion  as  we  understand 
regard  the  facts  in  this  light,  but  knows,  by  it  in  practice  to-day. 

practical  experience,  that  fused  substances  Not  long  since — a year  or  two  we  should 
rapidly  cooled  must  always  be  regarded  as  have  been  able  to  give  a list  of  refractory  sub- 
inferior to  those  which  have  not  been  so ; stances.  Now  we  hesitate  to  describe  any 


drastically  treated. 


substance  as  being  “refractory” — i.c.,  not  to 


Electric  Lighting,  Rochdale.— On  the  7th 
inst.  Colonel  A.  J.  Hepper,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  at 
the  Rochdale  Town  Hall  with  respect  to  an  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  Rochdale  Corporation  to 
borrow  30,000/.  for  electric  lighting  purposes. 
There  were  present  Mr.  Platt,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Mr.  Lacy,  of  London,  consulting  engineer,  and 
others. 


Therefore,  by  way  of  experiment,  we  may  be  melted.  The  linings  of  furnaces  consist  of 
place  the  crucible  and  its  contents  again  in  the  materials  believed  until  recently  to  be  perse 
retort.  This  time  reduce  the  heat  slowly  ; take  infusible.  Those  who  have  followed  for  some 
some  days,  if  need  be,  in  the  operation,  years  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  such 
Examining  the  cooled  material,  we  find  that,  in  materials,  as  higher  temperatures  were  Pro‘ 
general,  it  is  of  a more  crystalline  nature.  From  duced,  can  have  but  little  faith  in  anything 
this  we  learn  that  the  rate  at  which  a body  being  infusible.  Indeed,  that  is  inconceivable 
cools  (apart  from  the  pressure)  materially  influ-  from  what  is  known  concerning  igneous  fusion 
ences  its  molecular  structure.  In  short,  it  be-  carried  out  by  Nature,  in  rocks  and  under  many 
comes  tougher,  though  the  degree  of  tough-  conditions.  Nature  is  a fairly  safe  guide  in 
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such  things,  and  when  we  were  told  by 
the  advanced  physicists  of  a few  years  ago  that 
quartz  was  infusible,  lime  could  not  be  reduced, 
and  alumina  and  magnesia  refused  to  succumb 
to  the  effects  of  heating,  it  was  only  necessary 
for  the  closer  student  of  Nature  to  reply  that 
she  had  done  these  things  in  her  laboratory, 
and  that  the  refractoriness  remained  rather 
with  the  methods  of  the  physicist  than  with 
the  substances  treated.  We  are,  unquestion- 
ably, on  the  threshold  of  many  important 
discoveries  in  this  branch  of  physics,  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  perpetuate  past  results,  which  are 
being  modified  every  day,  and  materially,  even 
since  this  series  of  articles  on  elementary 
physics  was  commenced. 


OBITUARY. 

Professor  Hayter  Lewis.— We  regret  to  record 
(he  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  of  Professor  Hayter 
Lewis,  F.S.A.,  which  took  place  at  his  house  in 
Kensington  Gardens-square  on  Saturday  the  10th 
inst.  Professor  Lewis  was  an  old  Royal  Academy 
student  and  subsequently  a pupil  of  Sir  William  Tite. 
He  afterwards  spent  two  years  in  travelling  on  the 
Continent,  and  subsequently  went  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  Finden,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  built 
the  Panopticon,  shortly  afterwards  converted  into 
the  Alhambra  Theatre.*  In  i860  he  took  up  the 
duties  of  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, which  he  carried  on  for  some  time,  and  a 
few  years  later  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Architecture  at  University  College,  a kind  of  position 
for  which  his  special  requirements  eminently  fitted 
him.  He  designed  and  carried  out  the  southern 
return  wing  of  University  College,  which  formed 
the  commencement  of  what  promised  to  be  a fine 
addition  to  or  rather  completion  of  Wilkins’s 
building,  until  spoiled  by  the  ill-judged  additions 
subsequently  made.  Among  Professor  Lewis's 
other  buildings  were  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Wanstead  ; No.  4,  Crown-court,  Austin  Friars  ; and 
(in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  Slater)  the  first  portion 
of  the  restoration  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  Among  his 
literary  works  were  the  article  on  “Architecture” 
in  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  and  a small  but 
important  work  on  “The  Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem," 
the  concise  result  of  a good  deal  of  special  study. 
Professor  Lewis  had  always  had,  we  should  imagine 
from  his  frail  appearance,  rather  weak  health,  and 
for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  was  almost  a 
confirmed  invalid.  He  was  a man  of  much  indi- 
viduality of  character  and  attainments,  and  one 
whose  opinion  on  disputed  points  either  in  archi- 
tectural history  or  criticism  was  always  held  in  high 
respect. 

Mr.  F.  Barnes. — The  death  has  just  taken 
place  of  Mr.  Frederick  Barnes,  architect,  of  Ipswich. 
Mr.  Barnes,  who  had  reached  his  eighty-fifth  year, 
went  to  Ipswich  in  1843  to  assist  his  friend  John 
Medland  Clark  in  his  work  of  the-  new  Customs 
House.  Shortly  after  he  was  engaged  by  Mr. 
Bruff,  for  whom  he  designed  the  station  and  build- 
ings on  the  Eastern  Union  and  other  railways 
under  his  direction.  In  1850  Mr.  Barnes  began  a 
general  practice,  and  was  awarded  the  premium  in 
the  competition  for  the  Ipswich  Grammar  School. 
He  also  won  the  competition  for  the  Public  Hall  at 
Colchester,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene  Church  in  the 
same  town.  Shortly  after  he  designed  the  Congre- 
gational Chapel  in  Tacket-street,  and  the  chapels  in 
Crown-street  and  Museum-street,  which  led  to  the 
Lion-walk  Chapel  at  Colchester,  and  others  at  Stow- 
market,  Halstead,  Sudbury,  Braintree,  Nayland,  and 
Tiptree,  and  several  smaller  chapels  in  neighbouring 
villages.  In  1862  Mr.  Barnes' design  for  a church  and 
parsonage  at  Birkley  Park,  Kent,  was  selected  in  a 
limited  competition  with  four  London  architects.  At 
the  same  time  he>as  engaged  upon  additional  class- 
rooms at  Harrow  School  and  in  erecting  boarding- 
houses for  some  of  the  Harrow  masters,  and  a 
mansion  for  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  of  Foxwarren, 
SurXfey.  In  1868  he  designed  the  Ipswich  Public 
Hall,  the  buildings  in  Westgate-street,  and  the 
improvements  in  the  Butter  Market.  He  also 
erected  some  dozens  of  schools  before  the  opera- 
tion of  the  School  Board,  and  many  parsonages 
and  churches,  including  the  New  Church  at 
Melton,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Ipswich, 
the  tower  of  St.  Lawrence  Church  (in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Howard  Gaye)  and  many  private 
houses  in  the  eastern  counties.  He  designed  for 
the  late  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  Bart.,  M.P.,  the  Park 
Lodges  and  other  ornamental  buildings,  including 
the  rebuilding  of  Sudbourne  Church,  besides  erect- 
ing and  rearranging  several  farmhouses  and  .home- 
steads on  Sir  Richard’s  estate  at  Sudbourne.  It  is 
now  some  years  since  Mr.  Barnes  was  actively 
engaged  in  his  profession.— Eastern  Daily  Press. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Christ  Church,  North  Brixton.— The  founda- 
Christ  Church,  North  Brixton, 


Constitutional  Cluh,  near  Egham. — A Con- 
stitutional Club  for  Englefield  Green,  Egham,  was 
opened  on  the  1st  inst.  The  premises,  which  are 
situated  at  Harvest  Corner-road,  have  been  built  by 
Mr.  Rowland,  of  Englefield  Green,  from  designs  bv 
Mr.  W.  Menzies. 
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was  laid  on  Tuesday  by  Princess  Christian.  The 
architect  of  the  church  is  Mr.  Beresford  Pite,  and 
the  building  will  seat  1,200  persons.  A description 
and  an  illustration  of  the  church  appeared  in  our 
issue  for  June  27,  1896. 

Parish  Church,  Hutchesontown,  Glasgow. 
— The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  Hutchesontown 
Parish  Church,  which  is  being  erected  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Rose-street  and  Iiutherglen-road, 
was  laid  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  church  is  to  be  seated 
for  950  people.  There  is  also  a hall  alongside  to 
seat  600.  The  church  has  back  and  side  galleries, 
with  side  aisles,  and  a special  feature  is  a chancel 
arch,  suitable  for  an  organ-chamber,  with  the  pulpit 
in  front.  The  arch  will  have  three  relieving  arches. 
The  roof  is  of  iron  and  slate,  and  it  covers  the 
whole  span,  without  any  clearstory.  The  outside 
of  the  church  is  red  sandstone,  with  rock-faced 
courses.  The  main  entrance  faces  Rutherglen-road. 
and  there  are  to  be  two  side  entrances.  There  is  a 
tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  main  entrance,  but 
there  will  be  no  spire.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Alexander  Adam,  Glasgow. 

Church  Restoration,  Brixham.  — The  reopen- 
ing services  in  connexion  with  the  lower  parish 
church,  All  Saints',  Brixham,  took  place  on  the  7th 
inst.  The  restoration  has  been  undertaken  in  parts. 
The  first  was  effected  in  1868,  when  the  chancel 
was  built.  Other  portions  have  been  executed 
since  at  a cost  of  about  S,ooo/.  The  present  con- 
tract, by  Messrs.  Yeo,  of  Torquay,  of  about  800/., 
embraced  a new  nave  roof.  The  outer  part  of  the  roof 
is  of  red  tiles.  In  addition  to  the  roof,  the  chancel 
has  been  improved.  The  iloor  has  been  lowered, 
the  screen  and  gates  done  away  with,  and  the  sides 
draped.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Micklethwaite. 

Proposed  New  Church,  Retford.— A scheme 
for  the  erection  of  a new  church  for  the  population 
of  South  Retford  and  Ordsall  has  been  set  on  foot, 
and  a site  upon  the  main  road  has  been  secured. 
Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of  Durham,  has 
prepared  a ground  plan  of  a permanent  church, 
which  he  estimates  will  cost  6,800/.  This  is  for  a 
church  of  brick  with  stone  dressings.  Another 
1,000/.  will  probably  suffice  to  provide  a large  room 
at  the  rear  to  be  used  for  Sunday  school  purposes, 
parish  meetings,  &c. 

Union  Chapel,  Deanshanger,  Northampton 
shire. — The  newly-erected  Union  Chapel  at  Deans- 
hanger has  just  been  opened.  The  new  building  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Hawtin,  builder,  of 
Northampton,  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  Coker,  of 
Wolverton,  and  is  built  of  redbrick  with  white  stone 
dressings. 

Church  for  the  Free  Church  Secession- 
ists, Inverness. — The  trustees  of  the  Inverness 
congregation  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  have 
purchased  the  plot  of  ground  at  North  Church- 
place,  in  front  of  the  old  Free  North  Church  build- 
ings, with  the  view  of  erecting  a church.  The  site 
is  a central  one,  and  the  new  church  is  designed 
to  accommodate  700  persons.  Messrs.  Ross  & 
Macbeth,  architects,  have  been  instructed  to  pre- 
pare plans. 

Bloomfield  New  Presbyterian  Church 
Belfast. — This  new  building,  an  illustration  of 
which  appeared  in  our  issue  for  November  19,  is 
situated  near  Bloomfield  Railway  Station.  For 
various  reasons  only  a portion  of  the  scheme  has 
been  proceeded  with  at  present.  The  buildings  are 
of  Scrabo  sandstone,  with  red  Dumfries  sandstone 
dressings.  Westmoreland  green  slates  are  used  for 
the  roofing.  The  main  entrance  to  the  church  will 
face  the  Beersbridge-road,  and  when  completed  will 
show  an  arcaded  front  to  the  vestibules  and  porches, 
over  which  will  rise  the  main  gable,  with  a large 
window  with  stone  mullions  and  traceried  head.  A 
further  door  for  exit  purposes  is  placed  under  the 
tower  and  spire,  which  will  rise  to  a height  of  125  ft. 
The  inside  length  of  the  present  erection  is  64  ft., 
and  the  width  50  ft.  ; this  space  is  divided  into  a 
central  area,  with  aisles  at  each  side,  by  columns, 
which  support  the  gallery  front,  and  are  further  con- 
tinued to  support  the  arcaded  wall,  on  which  the 
roof  principals  rest.  At  present  the  church  will  seat 
750  persons.  The  choir  is  placed  on  a slightly  raised 
platform  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  The  gallery  front  is 
of  wrought  iron  in  panels.  At  the  rear  of  the  church 
is  a large  vestry,  minister’s  porch,  and  cloak-room. 
The  future  extensions  at  this  end  will  consist  of  the 
lecture-hall.  On  the  ground  floor  class-room  and 
library'  accommodation  will  be  provided,  while  the 
upper  floor  will  be  the  large  lecture-hall,  with  open 
timber  roof.  The  artificial  lighting  of  the  church  is 
by  gas.  The  heating  and  ventilation  arrangements 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  Whittam,  of  Bloom- 
field. The  building  contract  has  been  carried  out  by' 
Mr.  John  Killen,  from  the  plans  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs,  f.  J.  Phillips  & Son, 
architects.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
4.500/. 

Technical  Schools,  Barrow.— At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Barrow  Town  Council,  on  the  5th 
inst.,  discussion  took  place  with  reference  to  the 
report  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee 
regarding  the  proposal  to  erect  new  technical 
schools  at  a cost  of  10,000/.  The  report  stated  that 
1 the  schools  of  various  towns  had  been  visited,  and 


they  recommended  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Woodhouse  & Willoughby,  the  building  to 
be  of  Ruabon  and  Accrington  red  brick,  with  golden 
buff  terra-cotta  dressings. 

Catholic  School,  Chesterfield.  — A new 
Catholic  school  has  been  erected  at  Chesterfield. 
The  school  adjoins  the  other  school,  on  the  ground 
at  the  rear  of  the  church  in  Spencer-street.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Ashmore,  and  the  builder  Mr. 
Wright,  of  Barlow. 

Bank,  Morley. — A bank  building  is  now  being 
erected  in  Queen-street,  Morley’,  by  Messrs.  C. 
Murgatroyd  & Sons,  of  Idle,  in  the  French 
Renaissance  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Bake- 
well,  Leeds,  for  the  London  and  Yorkshire  Banking 
Company.  It  is  a four  and  five  storied  building,  of 
Aberdeen  polished  granite  up  to  the  window  sills  of 
the  ground  floor,  and  Morley  Howley  Park  stone 
above.  In  the  basement  is  the  strong  room  ; on  the 
ground  floor  is  the  main  room  of  the  bank,  30  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  with  mosaic  floor,  laid  on  concrete.  On 
the  first  floor  is  the  manager's  residence,  containing 
dining  and  drawing  room  and  study,  with  over- 
hanging and  balcony  windows,  with  bedrooms  on 
the  second  floor.  There  are  eight  offices,  and  the 
whole  of  the  premises  will  be  lighted  by  electricity, 
fitted  with  electric  bells,  and  heated  with  low- 
pressure  hot  water.  There  are  two  staircases. 

Model  Lodging  - house,  Carlisle.  — The 
foundation-stone  of  the  model  lodging-house  about 
to  be  built  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Drovers'- 
lane  by  the  Carlisle  Lodging-house  Company  was 
laid  recently.  The  site  originally  covered  an  area 
of  745  superficial  yards,  ninety-five  of  which  the 
Corporation  have  agreed  to  purchase  to  make 
Drovers'-lane  a 30-ft.  street.  In  the  basement  is 
the  caretaker's  house,  comprising  kitchen,  scullery, 
and  two  bedrooms ; laundry,  with  all  necessary 
washing  and  drying  apparatus  ; lavatory  and  bath 
accommodation  ; clothes  washing  and  drying  rooms 
for  the  inmates  ; and  a store.  The  ground  floor, 
with  an  entrance  from  Drovers'-lane,  comprises 
entrance  hall,  retail  shops  and  ticket  office,  kitchen, 
where  the  inmates  will  be  allowed  to  prepare  and 
cook  their  own  food,  and  dining  hall  fitted  with 
private  lockers.  There  are  also  five  lock-up  shops 
with  basements,  fronting  into  Lowther-street.  The 
first  floor,  approached  by  a stone  staircase,  com- 
prises recreation-room  and  dormitory,  with  thirty- 
two  cubicles  fitted  with  bed  and  box-seat  complete. 
There  are  also  three  sets  of  lavatories  and  two 
blanket  stores  on  this  floor.  The  second  floor,  also 
approached  by  a stone  staircase,  consists  of  a 
dormitory  with  thirty-two  cubicles,  and  a smaller 
dormitory  with  twenty  crib  beds,  also  three  sets  of 
lavatories  and  two  blanket  stores.  Externally,  the 
building  will  be  faced  with  Cumwhinton  bricks  and 
white  stone  dressings,  the  piers  to  shops  and  the 
frontage  to  Drovers'-lane  being  built  in  rusticated 
courses  up  to  the  first-floor  level,  and  the  whole  will 
be  relieved  with  pilasters,  moulded  brick  jambs,  and 
cornices.  Internally,  the  walls  of  the  entrance  hall 
and  staircase  will  be  faced  with  white  bricks,  while 
the  dining  hall,  kitchen,  recreation-room,  and 
dormitories  will  be  faced  with  local  red  bricks.  The 
floors  over  the  basement  and  shops  will  be  of 
concrete.  The  contractors  employed  to  carry  out 
the  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr. 

H.  Higginson,  are  : — Messrs.  J.  & R.  Bell,  builders  ; 

J.  H.  Reed,  joiner ; C.  H.  Bray,  ironwork ; W. 
Anderson,  plumber  ; J.  Hewitson,  slater  ; S.  Fer- 
guson & Son,  plasterers  ; W.  N.  Ballantine,  painter  ; 

T.  Bradford  & Co.,  laundry  fittings. 

Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen. — Various 
improvements  have  just  been  carried  out  at  these 
buildings  from  designs  by  Mr.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie, 
A.R.S.A.,  architect,  Aberdeen.  There  has  been 
introduced  a flight  of  Sicilian  marble  steps  leading 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  vestibules,  and  these 
vestibules  and  the  main  corridor  have  been  floored 
with  mosaic  Terrazo.  The  works  above  mentioned 
executed  by  Messrs.  James  Bannochie  & Sons, 
Aberdeen.  The  ball-room  has  also  been  redecorated 
by  Mr.  John  Williamson,  decorator,  Aberdeen. 

Branch  Bank  at  Seaham  Harbour. — The 
North-Eastern  1 Banking  Company  have  opened  a 
branch  at  Seaham  Harbour.  A block  of  premises 
in  Church-street  has  been  transformed  into  bank 
premises,  from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Milburn, 
architects,  Sunderland. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Eltham. — On  the  3rd  inst. 
was  opened  the  new  Cottage  Hospital  erected  by 
inhabitants  of  Eltham  and  Mottingham  in  com- 
memoration cf  the  Queen’s  recent  Jubilee.  The 
hospital,  designed  on  the  pavilion  system  by  Mr. 

A.  B.  Hutchinson,  comprises  two  principal  wards 
for  ten  patients,  two  private  wards,  bath-room,  and 
corridors. 

Railway  Institute,  Bangor.— This  institute 
was  opened  on  the  7th  inst.  The  reading-room,  or 
large  hall,  is  50  ft.  by  28  ft.,  with  a platform  at  one 
end,  10  ft.  wide.  The  reading-room  is  heated  with 
hot  water  pipes  on  the  high  pressure  system,  and  is 
ventilated  by  air  inlets  built  into  the  walls,  with  one 
of  Boyles'  extractors  in  the  roof.  There  is  a store- 
room underneath.  Between  the  library  and  the 
committee-room  is  a flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
baths,  gymnasium,  and  refreshment-room.  The 
gymnasium  is  30  ft.  long,  and  varies  in  width  from 
12  ft.  to  18  ft.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
executed  by  the  railway  company’s  staff,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Dawson, 
the  railway  company’s  engineer  at  Bangor 
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Technical  Institute,  Consett. — The  founda- 
tion stones  of  the  Technical  Institute  for  Consett 
were  laid  on  the  1st  inst.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
buildings  is  about  5,000/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  E. 
Oliver,  and  the  contract  has  been  let  to  Messrs. 
John  Marshall  & Son,  of  Hawick.  The  Institute 
will  occupy  a site  at  the  north  end  of  the  town, 
facing  Park-road  and  adjoining  the  public  park. 
The  building  is  set  back  16  ft.  from  the  road,  and 
will  be  enclosed  by  a wrought-iron  palisade.  The 
general  design  of  the  structure  is  Renaissance.  The 
exterior  walls  are  faced  with  red  pressed  brick  and 
Prudham  stone  dressings.  The  principal  entrance 
has  a deeply-recessed  arched  doorway,  and  leads 
through  a vestibule,  with  stained-glass  screen,  into 
the  entrance  hall,  from  which  direct  access  is  ob- 
tained to  the  whole  of  the  ground-floor  rooms. 
Right  and  left  of  the  entrance  are  ladies  and  gentle- 
men's retiring  rooms,  with  lavatory  accommodation. 
Immediately  opposite  is  the  secretary's  or  head- 
master’s room,  with  store  room  adjoining.  On  the 
left  of  the  hall  are  two  class  rooms,  each  22  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  divided  by  sliding  glazed  screens,  to  permit  of 
their  conversion  into  one  large  room  when  required  ; 
and  on  the  right  of  the  hall  is  the  physics  labora- 
tory, 28  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  class  room,  16  ft.  by  20  ft., 
adjoining.  The  staircase  hall  is  lighted  by  a circu- 
lar-headed window,  fitted  with  tinted  glass.  The 
staircase  is  of  polished  blue  Robin  Hood  stone,  with 
wrought-iron  balustrading  and  oak  handrail.  The 
corridors  are  of  fireproof  construction.  The  first 
floor  consists  of  a chemical  laboratory,  34  ft.  by 
20  ft.  6 in.,  with  store  room,  balance  room,  and 
preparation  room  ; lecture  room,  32  ft.  by  16  ft.  ; 
class  room,  28  ft.  by  20  ft.  6 in.  ; and  art  room,  42  ft. 
by  16  ft.  The  second  floor,  which  has  been  de- 
signed with  the  view  of  being  adapted  for  use  as  an 
art  room,  with  store  room,  clerk's  room,  &c.,  in  the 
future,  will  at  the  outset  be  utilised  as  caretaker’s 
apartments.  Detached  from  the  main  building  is  a 
room  47  ft.  by  16  ft.,  to  be  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  manual  instruction. 

Parish  Hall,  Fazeley,  Staffordshire  — A 
new  Parish  Hall  has  been  erected  at  Fazeley.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Wright  & Tomlinson,  Derby. 
The  hall  is  a structure  of  red  brick,  with  terra-cotta 
dressings.  It  contains  a library,  reading  and 
recreation  room.  Parish  Council  chamber,  and 
committee-room  ; also  an  assembly-hall  which  will 
accommodate  nearly  500  persons.  The  builder  was 
Mr.  R.  Kershaw,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Y.M.C.A.  Buildings,  Birkenhead.— On  the  3rd 
inst.  the  new  junior  building  at  the  Birkenhead 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  opened. 
The  new  building,  which  has  been  erected  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Jackson,  Birkenhead,  from  the  plans  of  Mr. 
John  Clarke,  has  an  exterior  of  Ruabon  brick,  with 
stone  and  terra-cotta  dressings.  The  entrance  is 
from  Oliver-street,  through  a hall  into  reading  and 
recreation  rooms,  cloak  - rooms,  and  lavatories. 
There  is  a hall  on  the  second  floor,  with  a plat- 
form, and  various  small  rooms. 

Hotel  for  Buxton. — Over  fifty  men  are  now 
employed  getting  out  the  foundations  for  the  new 
hotel  {0  be  erected  on  a site  in  the  Peak,  Buxton,  for 
Spiers  & Pond,  Limited.  The  land,  eight  and  a half 
acres  in  extent,  has  been  purchased  from  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  for  6,900/.,  and  the  building  alone  will 
entail  an  outlay  of  125,000/.  It  is  to  accommodate 
about  300  guests,  and  is  to  be  completed  by  the  year 
1900.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner, 
of  London. — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

Proposed  New  Library,  Liverpool.— On  the 
9th  inst.,  at  the  Municipal-buildings,  Major-General 
H.  Darley  Crozier,  R.E.,the  inspector  appointed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  into 
the  application  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  for 
consent  to  the  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  17,500/. 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  corporate  pro- 
perty, in  defraying  the  costs  of  the  provision  of  a 
public  library  for  the  south  end  of  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Shelmerdine,  City  Surveyor,  explained  the  plans  of 
the  proposed  building,  which  would  stand  upon 
about  1.350  square  yards  of  land. 

Wolverhampton’s  New  Workhouse. — At  the 
meeting  of  Wolverhampton  Board  of  Guardians  on 
the  qth  inst.,  the  New  Workhouse  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  had  several  interviews  with 
the  architect,  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Nottingham,  as  to 
the  alterations  in  his  plans  for  the  new  workhouse, 
suggested  by  Mr.  Aldwinckle,  the  assessor.  Mr. 
Marshall  had  altered  the  plans  to  carry  out  the 
committee's  suggestions  and  recommendations,  and 
the  plans  so  altered  had  been  approved  by  the 
committee,  who  recommended  the  Board  to  adopt 
them,  and  instruct  the  Clerk  to  forward  them  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  approval.  By  these 
alterations  the  estimated  cost  of  building  the  work- 
house  .is  reduced  by  12,003/.,  leaving  the  net  esti- 
mated cost  at  1 17.670/.  The  committee  reported 
that  they  had  also  considered  the  question  as  to  the 
quantities,  and  recommended  that  Mr.  Marshall  be 
employed  to  take  out  the  quantities  at  a fee  of  1 
per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  of  the  builder's  or 
contractor's  accepted  tender.  The  Chairman  gave 
notice  that  he  would  move  the  adoption  of  the 
report  next  week. 

Parochial  Hall,  Norwich.— The  new  hall  in 
St.  Stephen’s-square,  which  has  just  been  built  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  St.  Stephen's  parish,  was 
opened  on  the  9th  inst.  The  dimensions  of  the  hall 
are6oft.  by  30ft.,  andits  material  is  brick,  with 
stone  dressings.  The  principal  eqtrappp  is  .from  the 


square,  and  at  the  other  end  there  is  another  i Messrs, 
entrance  communicating  with  Crook’s-place.  The  | street 


main  entrance  is  by  way  of  la  vestibule,!  on  the  tunately,  the  whole  of  the  street  cannot  be  so 
left  of  which  is  a platform  which  serves  as  a vestry,  improved.  For  the  last  100  ft.  the  approach  to  the 
At  the  Crook's-place  entrance  there  are  kitchens  and  1 bridge  will  remain  at  its  present  breadth,  but,  apart 
lavatories,  and  above  these  there  is  a large  class-  from  this,  there  will  be  a good  road,  40  ft.  wide, 
room.  In  the  basement  is  a heating  chamber.  The  both  on  the  bridge  and  on  each  side  of  it.  The 


architect  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Pearce. 


Theatre  for  Finsbury  Park. — A site  has  been  1 Council,  is  for  an  iron  bridge  of  an  ornamental  and 
purchased  at  Finsbury  Park  for  a new  theatre,  substantial  character.  The  river  here  is  about  200  ft. 
Messrs.  Murray  & Foster,  of  the  Adelphi,  are  the  wide,  and  the  bridge  will  rest  on  two  central  piers 

. . - ..  ..  .1  nknlmat,!  rx T'Kai-a  \irill  fhllQ  hf* 


architects  of  the  proposed  building. 

Infirmary  Nurses'  Home,  Wandsworth. 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  nurses’  home  in 


me  touncauon-s  one  onne  new  uise,  « - buckle  plates.  From  each  pier  will  rise  a heavy 
co"n'f™  W1*  the  InhTaiTn^  Hill  SSS2  stone  pilaster,  the  top  ot  which  will  be  nearly  15  ft. 

laid.' The^new  home 'for^tiie'accomrnodathrn^f'the  iTjU^YU'UthUpnce'will'be'TTt1  bVn'6  'The 

nurses  of  the  infirmary  hieing  erected  on  .the  | g*"™? 


Dixon’s  works,  and  the  width  of  the 
be  increased  from  21  ft.  to  40  ft.  Unfor- 


design  submitted  by  Mr.  Wike,  and  accepted  by  the 


and  an  abutment  on  each  bank  There  will  thus  be 
three  spans,  each  about  70  ft.  long.  They  will  be 
arched,  and  the  segmentsof  the  arches  fastened  with 


principal  approach  is  by  means  of  an  open  covered  , — "he“^ 
from  the  mam  corndor  of  t he  gr ound  floor  of  > J * a f„0t?ath  on  each  side, 

infirmary  wards.  Access  to  the  budding  can  | ro'adway  2.  ft.  wide  between.  Messrs. 

5 ?hb?m4drdfr  xt  wiS  "provide  ' Braithwaite  * Jo  of  Leeds,  are  the  contractor, 

accommodation  for  seventy-five  nurses  in  separate  oP,  W.TI  Hfrnf  Ray —A 

! Local' Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at  Herne 


close  to  the  entrance-hall,  and  adjoining  the  same 
separate  sitting-room  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  thirty  sisters  ; adjacent  to  these  two  rooms 
is  lavatory  and  cloak-room  accommodation.  Lead 
ing  from  the  entrance  hall  is  a corridor,  on 
side  of  which  the  bedrooms  for  the  nurses  are 
arranged,  and  a stone  staircase  placed  centrally  in 


Town  Council  for  a loan  of  40,000/.  required  for  the 
* renewal  of  the  sea-wall  and  parade,  which  were 
' damaged  in  the  gale  in  November  of  last  year.  It 
j_.eau-  was  explained  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  civil 
either  engineer,  that  the  new  sea  wall  would  be  1,924  yds. 
long  and  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  high,  being  so  constructed 
that  it  would  allow  of  the  promenade  being  widened 
15  ft- 


the  length  of  the  building  gives  access  to  each  of  I ‘SJL  thfitrf—  The  aDDlication  of 

the  respective  floors  (four  in  all),  having  corridors  T"?  ™e  appl  ca  ion  o 


right  and  left  of  the  same  extending  the  full  length  of  oTaS'Lv  Mr 

height  of  the  brtMl;*. 

sr 

bedding,  So  , are  provided.  The  ri  ght  nurses  bed-  ^ s fo[  a modern>d  stage 

rooms  are  to  be  placed  upon  the  top  floor  The  P -j  . Mf  Sach°  The  difficulties  as  regards 
warming  to  the  corridors  and  suJ?Pk^^feaf1,r‘tg  the  supply  of  current  were  overcome  by  arrange- 
to  the  reereati.m-rooir £ by  means  o hot- ; ment  the  charing  Cross  Company  ; whilst  the 
water  radiators.  The  contractors  for .the  ,“1' f“  , contractors  selected  for  the  somewhat  difficult 
are  Messrs.  Gregory  & Co  CJaphtoTunci ion  j pioneer  work  were  the  Thames  Ironworks  Com- 

and  it  is  being  carried  out  o g «nd  who  took  up  the  matter  more  for  the 

under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Lansdell  & Harrison, . q{  the  thing  than  for  profit  The  first  part 

“™SES-  HOMS,  LEEDS  —KV. ^ 

at  the  Leeds  Oeneval  Inflvmafiy  on  the  £ated 
ground  at  the  rear  ot  the  hosgtal.  The  structure  ^ electricity  were  the  fifth  and  sixth,  i.c., 

is  of  three  stories,  with  „ ’ BankS  those  most  distant  from  the  auditorium.  These  are 

frontages  to  Thoresby-street  and  Sunny  Bank  sections  completed  up  to  date.  They  have  been 
street.  The  material  is  red  br.ck  relieved  with  , * . . ,,  constructed  by  night,  or  at  odd  moments 

from  the  Morley ^nes  Accom-  ; P fun  of  the  aJuJ  d^ma.  Each  section 

modation  is  provided  n the  new  home  for , £ ft.  by  ? ft  6 jn.,  and  forms  an  inde- 

fifty-two nurses,  each  having  a separate  room  Oj  ^^Uole.  The  idea  is  to  raise  the  stage  floor 

and  above  the  stage  to  the  extent  of  12  ft.,  or  to  lower 

—r- - , , ! below  it  to  the  extent  of  8 ft.,  for  the  purposes  of 

the  other  for  the  a 'om  4 f°  by  scenic  effect,  without  incurring  a working  expendi- 

On  the  north  side  is  the  recrcat  on-room,  3°  it.  b>  exceeding  a shilling  per  performance,  and  at  a 

small  kitchen.  Tn°?h“  ^StVSSTS  i \ o„t,a|  of  not 

bicycle  shed,  with  stalls  for  thirty-two  machin 

labour*  on  the  stage  to  be  reduced  to  a mini- 
pressure hot-water  pipes  and  radiators, 
bedrooms  are  cross-ventilated  by  means  of  air- 

the  switch-t 


thirtv-twn  machines  ! hydraulic  installation.  The  waits  for  building  up 
. , 1 , . niitVii  \uiih  ! scenery  are  to  be  avoided,  the  staff  of  unskilled 

The  rooms  and  corridors  are  lighted  at  night  with  1 labour^  on  the  stage  to  be  reduced  to  a mini- 
the  electric  light.  The  heating  is  effe  t^  y^  ^ mum  Transformations  by  open  scenes  are  to 

aJr  be  made  possible  without  any  special  effort 
bedrooms  are  cross-vemuaieu  u,  means  of  air-  the  attendance  of  an  electrician  at 

inlets  in  the  outer  walls,  with  valves  under  control,  , V switch.board.  By  a combination  of  sections 
SS?  ! woruog  at  different  levels  the  most  varied  effects 


duced.  In  the  principal  day-rooms  the  vitiated  air  j ; . (wo  Qr  more  se(.tions  logether  ,or  a 

is  extracted  by  automatic  ventilators  and  extraction  | ' Eaoh  section  of  thestage  now  takes 

flues.  All  the  sanitary  fit  mgs  are  of  glased  ware.  , (Pe  qP  a plalform  resting  on  a lattice  work 

The  architect  of  the  buildma  is  ■ • • P’  •«  brjdee  >•  the  “bridge"  being  suspended  by  wire 

and  the  building  hasbeenerected  under  hissupw-  ] dg  q£  theg  weight  8being  taken  uP  by 

vision  by  Mr.  J.  Gould.  The  clerk  of  the  works  was  counter  Jeights>  whilst  the  difference  and  any  load 

CHO.E  STALLS  ™vweED  N^H; 

a tablet  have  been  placed  in  Twyweff  Church. . The  [h(J  ltability  recI„isite  to  carry  galloping  cavalry, 


be  obtained,  and  it  is  of  course  possible 


^ Twywell  Church. 

work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & 
Sons,  of  Exeter,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr, 
J.  C.  Traylen,  Stamford,  the  architect. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Bridge,  Sheffield.— A new  bridge  is  being 
built  over  the  Don  at  Ball-street,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  footbridge.  The  bridge  will  also  provide 
a means  of  communication  between  the  two  districts 
of  Shalesmoor  and  Neepsend.  The  dilapidated  state 
of  the  old  iron  footbridge  was  frequently  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  City  Council  up  to  a short 
time  ago,  and  the  City  Surveyor  (Mr.  C.  F.  W ike)  on 
being  instructed  to  examine  it,  found  the  ironwork 
so  corroded  that  he  deemed  the  bridge  unsafe,  and 
advised  the  committee  to  close  it  it  was  in  three 
spans,  and  was  only  io  ft.  wide,  and  representations 


four-in-hand  coaches,  &c.,  is  six  tons.  Two-thirds 
of  this  dead  load  is  taken  up  by  the  counterweights 
referred  to.  The  power  of  the  motor  may  be  defined 
as  7*4  h.p.  ; the  maximum  rate  of  movement  on  a 
vertical  rise  of  20  ft.,  one  minute.  The  value  of  the 
current  for  any  one  movement  of,  say,  10  ft.  may  be 
taken  as  a penny.  _ 

STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  St.  George’s  Church,  Cannes.— In 
remembrance  of  the  late  Lady  Glenesk,  a memorial 
window,  which  has  just  been  completed  by  Messrs. 
James  Powell  & iSons,  will  be  erected  at  St. 
George's  Church,  Cannes.  Mr.  James  Powell 
designed  and  superintended  the  work. 

Memorial  Brass,  Llandaff.— ' The  memorial 
brass  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Archdeacon 


["teethe  desirability  of  having  a widS  bridge  had  | Griffiths,  to  be  placed  in  Llandaff  Cathedra,  has 

time  to  widen  Ball-street  on  the  Shalesmoor  side.  ! character,  the  outline  being  adapted  from  ancient 
A auantitv  of  old  house  property  has  been  manuscripts  and  the  ornamental  work  from  the 
' purchased  * on  the  sidy  of  the  street  opposite  j pre-Norman  crosses  and  memorial  stones  of  South 


Dec.  17,  1898.] 
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Wales.  The  brass,  which  measures  some  3 ft.  in 
height  and  2 ft.  6 in.  in  breadth,  has  at  its  head  a 
medallion  of  the  late  archdeacon,  and  below  are  a 
few  biographical  details  of  his  career.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Williams, 
Cardiff. 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE. — The  Socidte  Centrale  des  Architectes 
have  re-arranged  their  official  staff  for  the  coming 
year.  M.  Alfred  Normand,  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, has  been  elected  President. The  suppres- 

sion of  the  Paris  fortifications  between  the  Point  du 
Jour  and  the  Porte  de  Saint  Ouen  seems  to  be 
nearly  determined  on,  and  it  is  said  that  the  State 
are  going  to  sell  the  military  zone  to  the  City  of 

Paris  for  the  sum  of  133,500,000  francs. In  the 

spring  the  interior  works  for  the  Salle  des  Seances  of 
the  Chambre  des  Deputes  will  be  begun,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected they  will  be  finished  by  the  middle  of  1900. 
The  present  hall  will  be  transformed  into  a Salle 
die  Conferences,  and  as  an  annexe  to  the  Biblio- 

— meque  des  Deputes. A monument  is  to  be  erected 

to  the  memory  of  Baltard,  the  architect,  who  built 
the  Halles  Centrales  and  the  Church  of  Saint 

Augustin. The  first  cupola  of  the  small  palace 

of  the  Champs  Elysees  has  just  been  finished. 
The  second  cupola  is  well  advanced,  and  the  side 
ribs  are  being  placed  in  position.  The  Pont 
Alexandre  II.  will  soon  be  sufficiently  advanced  to 

receive  the  groups  destined  for  it. The  Mairie  of 

Saint  Mande  has  just  opened  a competition  for  the 

building  of  some  schools. The  “ Soctete  des  Amis 

des  Arts  " of  Angers  are  going  to  erect  a monument 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  museum  to  the  memory  of 
the  painter  Lenepveu.  This  monument,  the  plan  of 
which  has  been  designed  bv  M.  Marcel  Lambert, 
architect,  will  be  ornamented  with  a bust,  by  M. 

Injalbert,  and  with  a bas  relief  by  M.  Roty. The 

Dieppe  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  appropriated 
the  sum  of  four  million  francs  for  the  object  of  im- 
proving the  entrance  into  the  port,  and  of  protecting 
the  canal  from  the  silting  up  of  shingle.  The  works 
will  much  improve  the  port,  and  will  facilitate  com- 
munication with  England. A monument  in  honour 

of  the  brothers  Joseph  and  Xavier  de  Mestre  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  Place  du  Chateau,  at  Chambery,  fac- 
ing the  Fontaine  des  Elephants.  This  monument  is 

to  be  inaugurated  in  June. M.  Emile  Bernier, 

architect  of  the  Opera  Comique,  has  been  pro- 
moted “ Officier  ” of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  artist  Louis  Marold, 
author  of  some  pretty  illustrations  for  the  works 
of  Alphonse  Daudet,  of  Pierre  Loti,  and  Andre 

Theuriet. M.  Brouch,  architect,  Paris,  has  just 

died  lat  the  age  of  seventy-eight. The  death  is 

also  announced  of  M.  Le  Cardonel,  architect  to  the 
City  of  Paris,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Mr.  R.  Stephen  Ayling,  architect,  has  removed 
from  Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria-street,  to  19, 

Old  Queen-street,  Westminster. Messrs.  Sheath 

Bros.,  India-rubber  and  Gutta  Percha  manufacturers 

have  removed  to  87,  City-road,  E.C. The  Horsfall 

Furnace  Syndicate,  of  Leeds,  manufacturers  of 
refuse  destructors  and  forced-draught  boiler  fur- 
naces, have  opened  a London  office  at  36,  Great 
George-street,  Westminster,  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Somerset  Butler. 

The  Painters  Company.— This  Company  is 
offering  a Travelling  Studentship  of  the  value  of  50/. 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  Decoration. 
It  is  open  to  competition  on  terms  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Clerk  to  the  Company. 

The  London  Hospital.— The  governors  of  the 
hospital  will  promote  a bill  next  session  to  enable 
them  to  acquire  some  leasehold  interests  or  rever- 
sions in  certain  property  of  which  they  are  free- 
holders, consisting  of  Nos.  13  to  23  (odd)  in  Oxford- 
strept,  Whitechapel,  and  of  land  forming  the  site  of 
JolS  Baker's  almshouses,  lying  next,  westwards,  to 
a garden  leased  bjr  them  to  the  Brewers’  Company, 
in  order  that  they  may  erect  thereon  additional 
buildings  for  the  purposes  of  the  hospital.  On  June 
26,  1891,  was  opened  the  new  block,  containing  an 
operating-theatre,  a theatre  for  clinical  instruction, 
nurses'  rooms,  store  rooms,  &c.,  after  the  designs 
and  plans  of  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe.  In  1813  John 
Baker  gave  2,500/.,  a cottage,  and  31  acres  of  land  at 
Mill  Hill,  Horton,  and  6,000 1.  Reduced  Three  per 
Cent,  stock,  in  trust  to  the  Brewers’  Company,  as 
endowment  (after  deduction  of  certain  small  pay- 
ments) for  six  almshouses,  with  clothing  and 
allowances  for  six  poor  women  of  the  parish  of 
Christ  Church,  Middlesex.  According  to  some 
returns  made  by  the  company  nineteen  years  ago 
the  income  of  Baker's  Trust  amounted  to  690/.  8s.  iod., 
of  which  271/.  was  expended  upon  the  almshouses 
and  their  inmates. 

“Simpson’s,”  Cheapside.— The  old  “Queen's 
Arms”  tavern,  in  Bird-in-Hand-court,  Cheapside, 
has  just  been  re-built  as  “ Simpson's,”  from  Mr. 
Elphick's  plans  and  designs.  It  stands  at  the  south 
end  of  the  little  court  at  No.  76,  Cheapside,  referred 
to  in  our  columns  of  October  22  and  November  19, 
in  the  matter  of  Hobbs,  Hart,  & Co.  v.  Grover. 
Charles  Cowden  Clarke  records  that  Keats,  when  a 
medical  student,  lived,  in  1816-7,  with  his  brother  in 


lodgings  in  a house  over  the  passage  leading  to  the 
“ Queen's  Arms  ” ; he  there  wrote  the  greater  part 
of  his  first  volume  of  poems.  The  passage,  Bird-in- 
Hand-court,  passes  beneath  the  first  floor  o£  the 
house,  No.  76,  Cheapside,  which,  however,  was  re- 
built thirty  years  ago. 

London  County  Council.— By  their  “General 
Powers " Bill  for  next  Session  the  Council  propose 
to  (1)  dissolve  and  reconstitute  the  River  Lea  Con- 
servancy Board;  and  provide  for  the  nomination  of 
members  of  the  new  Board  by  the  Council,  the  Cor- 
porations of  the  City  and  West  Ham,  and  the  County 
Councils  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Bedford,  and  Herts  ; 
(2)  purchase,  for  purposes  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade  Acts,  the  following  sites: — Nos.  61  to  71 
(odd),  Chatham-road,  Battersea  ; Nos.  38  to  41, 
Pickering-place,  and  Nos.  7 to  10,  Pickering-mews, 
Westbourne-grove ; No.  138,  Maida-vale  (Kilburn 
Priory  site)  ; Nos.  139  to  145  (odd),  Burdett-road, 
Mile  End  Old  Town  ; Nos.  69  and  69a,  Euston- 
square,  and  174,  Euston-road,  with  a plot  of  ground 
adjoining  ; and  to  enlarge  the  stations  in  Old  Kent- 
road  and  Bethnal  Green  ; (3)  enlarge  their  gas- 
meter  testing  station,  Westminster  ; and  (4)  take 
for  an  open  space,  the  Brickfield,  Limehouse.  The 
Council  also  propose  to  acquire  by  agreement  the 
freehold  interest  in  the  site  of  Spitalfields  Market  ; 
to  add  to  Tooting  Common  a portion  of  Hyde  Farm, 
now  belonging  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
to  which  college  they  will  give  certain  lands  of 
Tooting  Bee  Common  in  exchange  ; to  provide  for 
contributions  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  the 
Vestries  of  St.  John,  Hampstead,  St.  Pancras,  Pad- 
dington, and  St.  Marylebone  towards  the  purchase 
of  the  Golders  Hill  Estate,  Hampstead  Heath  ; an 
extension  of  time  in  respect  of  works  now  in  pro- 
gress at  Highgate  Archway,  Knightsbridge  (widen- 
ing of  St.  George's-place),  and  Hackney  Marshes 
(purchase  of  the  “ White  House  " property)  ; and  to 
obtain  further  powers  to  enable  them  to  enter  upon 
lands  and  buildings  situated  within  certain  “ improve- 
ment areas  ” for  the  purpose  of  survey  and  valua- 
tion, to  enter  upon  and  survey  and  value  at  any 
time  lands  shown  on  the  deposited  plans,  and  to 
obtain  information  as  to  value  and  ownership. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  an  examination  in 
practical  sanitary  science,  held  in  London,  on 
December  2 and  3,  six  candidates  presented  them- 
selves. Mr.  W.  Ord,  Hanwell,  was  granted  a certifi- 
cate in  practical  sanitary  science.  At  an  examina- 
tion for  inspectors  of  nuisances,  held  in  London,  on 
December  2 and  3,  128  candidates  presented  them- 
selves, of  whom  seventy-four  were  certified,  as 
regards  their  sanitary  knowledge,  competent  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  inspectors  of  nuisances. 

The  London  School  Board  and  Building 
Contracts. — At  the  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board  


difficulty  has  not  yet  been  entirely  overcome.  Pro* 
fessor  Lewes  thought  that  a mixture  of  acetylene 
with  a cheap  diluent,  such  as  methane,  which 
would  allow  the  acetylene  to  exert  its  full  propor- 
tional enriching  value,  would  be  extensively  used  in 
the  future  ; and  mentioned  that  already  compressed 
oil  gas  mixed  with  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of 
acetylene  was  largely  used,  especially  in  Germany, 
for  the  lighting  of  railway  carriages. 

Institute  of  Architects’  Meeting. — By  an 
error  in  reporting,  Mr.  Solomon  was  made  to  say,  in 
our  report  of  his  speech  in  the  discussion  at  the 
Institute  in  our  last  issue,  that  the  flooring  of  certain 
American  buildings  “ was  mostly  ironwork  jj-in. 
thick.”  It  should  have  been  “the  flooring  boards 
were  mostly  g-in.  thick.” 

Back-to-Back  Houses,  Leeds.— A deputation 
from  the  Leeds  Corporation  was,  according  to  the 
Leeds  Mercury , to  have  had  an  interview  on  the  13th 
inst.  with  representatives  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  order  if  possible  to  induce  them  to  allow 
the  erection  of  back-to-back  houses  in  the  York- 
street  area  for  the  accommodation  of  tenants 
who  are  displaced  by  the  demolition  of  slum  pro- 
perty in  that  locality.  This  subject  was  discussed 
at  a recent  meeting  of  the  City  Council,  when  a 
resolution  was  passed  approving  of  the  erection  of 
back-to-back  houses.  The  Corporation  are  bound 
by  law  to  provide  a certain  number  of  dwellings 
for  those  they  destroy.  They  would  like  to  build 
through  houses,  but  the  capital  cost,  it  is  stated, 
would  be  so  great  that  they  could  not  let  such 
dwellings  at  anything  like'  the  low  rentals 
which  the  tenants  about  to  be  turned  out 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying.  Further,  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Corporation  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  erection  of  tenement 
buildings,  believing  such  a system  does  not  tend  to 
the  quietude,  comfort,  or  happiness  of  home  life. 
Their  only  solution  of  the  question,  they  believe,  lies 
in  the  construction  of  healthy  back-to-back  houses, 
which  it  is  said  can  be  erected  at  a cost  that  will 
permit  of  them  being  let  at  comparatively  small 
rentals.  The  Corporation  recognise,  however,  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  of  late  years  have  not 
looked  with  a kindly  eye  upon  back-to-back  houses— 
in  fact,  that  they  have  passed  a by-law  prohibiting 
them.  It  is  with  a view  of  obtaining  some  relaxa- 
tion of  this  general  rule  to  enable  the  Corporation 
to  build  “modern"  back-to-back  houses  that  the 
deputation  was  appointed. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Sunderland  Slaters’  Strike.  — The 

„ Sunderland  slaters,  who  have  been  on  strike  for  an 

Thursday  last  week,  a point  was  raised  by  ; advance  of  wages  for  three  weeks,  resumed  work 
Mr.  G.  C.  Whiteley,  chairman  of  the  General  Fur- ! or>  the  5th  inst.  They  sought  an  increase  of  id.  per 
Doses  Committee,  on  a claim  by  a certain  firm  for  j hour,  to  bring  their  remuneration  from  9d.  to  iod. 
ncreased  payment  on  account  of  a rise  in  wages  : Per  hour,  but  they  have  agreed  with  the  masters  to 
since  the  completion  of  their  contract.  The  rule  of  anl  advance  of  a halfpenny  per  hour,  pending  the 
the  Board  is  that  where  the  London  scale  of  wages  j further  consideration  of  their  application  by  the 
should  apply  the  contractors  shall  pay  to  the  work-  j ^T°rth  of  England  branch  of  the  Master  Slaters’ 
men  employed  by  them  the  rates  of  wages  mutually  Association. 

agreed  upon  by  the  Central  Association  of  Master  | Wages  in  the  Birmingham  Building  Trade. 
Builders  and  the  representatives  of  the  unions  of  the  ! —The  workmen  engaged  in  all  but  one  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  building  trades,  which  different  branches  of  the  building  trade  in  Birming- 
agreed  rates  of  wages  are  invariably  set  out  in  the  ham  niade  an  application  to  the  employers  twelve 
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schedule  attached  to  the  contract.  Obviously  such 
a condition  of  contract  cuts  both  ways.  It  appears 
that  after  the  commencement  of  the  works  con- 
tracted for  by  this  firm  a general  and  official  rise  in 
wages  took  place  in  the  building  trade  by  agreement 
between  the  employers  and  representatives  of  the 
trade  unions.  The  Board  at  first  refused  to  enter- 
tain the  claim  for  extra  payment,  but  the  committee 
consented  to  allow  the  case  to  go  to  arbitration. 
— Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Illuminating  Power  of  Acetylene.— 
Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes  delivered  his  concluding 
Cantor  lecture  on  “ Acetylene,”  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  on  the  12th  inst.  This  lecture  was  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  relative  values  of  the 
various  types  of  acetylene  burner,  and  of  the  value 
of  acetylene  when  mixed  with  other  gases.  The 
lecturer  pointed  out  that  the  statement  commonly  j 
made  that  the  illuminating  value  of  acetylene  ' 


months  ago  for  an  increase  of  wages.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  six  months’  notice  a halfpenny  per 
hour  was  conceded,  and  the  increase  came  into 
operation  on  April  1 last.  The  branch  which  did 
not  participate  in  the  increase  was  that  of  the  brick- 
layers, but  now  they  have  applied  for  an  advance, 
and  it  is  considered  probable  that  a concession  of  a 
halfpenny  per  hour  will  be  made  to  them  in  April 
next.  It  is  said,  however,  that  some  difficulty  may 
arise  as  a result  of  the  employers  wishing  to  alter 
certain  of  the  rules  regulating  the  trade  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  apprentices  and  the 
payment  for  work  which  is  compulsorily  done  at 
night.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  men  will  approve 
of  the  suggested  alterations  in  the  rules.— Birming- 
ham lost. 


LEGAL. 


fifteen  times  as  great  as  that  of  coal  gas  is  mislead- | INFRINGEMENT  OF  ANCIENT  LIGHTS  AT 
ing  ; for,  although  it  is  true  that  under  certain  con- 1 cT  tohm-q  wnnr> 

ditions  it  is  possible  to  obtain  an  equivalent  of  I & wuuu' 

nearly  240  candles  per  5 cubic  feet  of  acetylene  con-  j 
sumed  per  hour,  yet  in  practice  these  conditions  are  ■ 
never  obtained.  He  had  examined  a large  number 
of  burners  of  all  varieties,  and  found  that  the 
average  illuminating  value  obtained  was  about 
thirty-two  candles  per  cubic  foot  of  acetylene. 

Moreover,  these  comparisons  are  made  upon  the 
arbitrary  standard  of  sixteen  candles  per  five  cubic 
feet  of  coal  gas  per  hour,  whereas,  if  the  coal  gas  is 
burnt  in  an  incandescent  gas-light  burner  fitted  with 
a good  mantle,  instead  of  in  a standard  Argand 
burner,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a yield  of  over 
eighteen  candies  per  cubic  foot  of  coal  gas.  Re- 
ferring to  the  gradual  choking  of  the  minute  holes 
in  acetylene  burners  through  the  deposition  of  car- 
bonaceous matter,  Professor  Lewes  said  that  he 
considered  this  deposition  to  be  due  to  the 
formation  and  subsequent  decomposition  in  the 


MANDATORY  INJUNCTION  GRANTED. 

Mr.  JUSTICE  Kekewich,  in  the  Chancery  Division 
on  the  7th  inst.,  disposed  of  the  case  of  Clifford  v. 
Holt  & Sons  and  others,  which  was  an  action  by  the 
plaintiff,  the  lessee  and  occupier  of  Manor  Lodge,  2, 
Grove-end-road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  Messrs.  Holt  & Sons,  builders,  and  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  Messrs.  R.  Broughton,  W.  Nicholson 
V.  E.  Walker,  and  the  Earl  of  Londesborough,  the 
trustees  of  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  from 
obstructing  the  plaintiff's  ancient  lights,  and 
particularly  the  light  to  his  greenhouse,  by  the  new 
tennis  and  racquet  court  now  in  course  of  erection 
on  Lord’s  Cricket  Ground.  It  appeared  that  the 
back  of  the  tennis  court,  about  30  ft.  high,  was  as 
the  plaintiff  alleged,  built  on  the  party  wall  on  one 
side  of  the  garden,  and  had  been  raised  to  such 
. . - , a height  as  to  obstruct  the  necessary  access  of  light 

burner  of  small  quantities  of  benzene.  The  modern  1 to  his  greenhouse.  It  seemed  that  part  of  the  new 
forms  of  burner,  constructed  on  the  same  principle  1 building  had  been  erected  partly  on  the  garden  of 
as  the  Naphey  burner,  do  not  become  blocked  so  the  adjoining  house,  3,  Grove-end,  which  had  been 
rapidly  as  the  earlier  forms  of  burner,  but  the  j purchased  by  the  defendants.  The  plaintiff  alleged 
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that  he  had  previously  enjoyed  the  access  of 
plenty  of  light  for  his  garden,  greenhouse,  and 
premises.  The  defendants  contended  that  the  light 
obstructed  was  trifling  and  unimportant,  because 
there  was  ample  light  coming  to  the  plaintiff’s 
premises  from  the  other  points  of  the  compass.  The 
defendants  admitted  that  the  lights  of  the  greenhouse 
were  ancient  lights. 

Mr.  Justice  Kekewick  held  that  the  greenhouse 
was  a “ building  ” within  Section  3 of  the  prescrip- 
sion  Act,  and  ‘that  there  had  been  a material  ob- 
struction of  light  by  what  the  defendants  had  done. 
The  evidence,  said  his  Lordship,  established  that 
there  had  been  a diminution  of  light  of  which  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  complain,  as  it  was  clear  he 
could  not  get  a convenient  light  elsewhere.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a 
mandatory  injunction  to  restrain  the  access  of  light 
to  the  greenhouse,  but  the  injunction  would  be  sus- 
pended for  three  weeks  to  enable  the  defendants  to 
appeal  if  they  desired  to  do  so.  If  they  gave  notice 
of  appeal  within  the  three  weeks  then  the  injunc- 
tion would  be  extended  until  the  appeal  was  dis- 
posed of.  His  Lordship  awarded  the  plaintiff  the 
nominal  sum  of  5s.  for  the  trespass  and  gave  him 
the  costs  of  the  action. 

Mr.  Warrington,  Q.C..  and  Mr.  P.  F.  Wheeler, 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff  ; and  Mr.  Renshaw.  O.C., 
and  Mr.  Methold  for  the  defendants ; Mr.  A. 
O’Connor  held  a watching  brief  on  behalf  of  the 
reversioner. 

ACTION  FOR  INJURY  TO  A WALL  AT 
BARKING. 

THE  case  of  Jones  v.  The  Barking  Urban  District 
Council  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed 
of  Lords  Justices  A.  L.  Smith,  Rigby,  and  Collins,  on 
the  8th  inst-  on  the  appeal  of  the  plaintiff  from 
the  decision  of  a Divisional  Court  in  favour  of  the 
defendants.  The  action  in  question  was  brought  to 
recover  damages  for  injury  to  a wall  belonging  to 
the  plaintiff  by  the  overflow  from  a sewer.  It  ap- 
peared that  tlie  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  certain 
houses  in  Loxford-road,  Barking,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  ran  a brook  and  a sewer  which  was  vested  in 
the  defendants,  and  ran  along  Loxford-road,  having  a 
dead  end  next  the  brook.  In  consequence  of  a heavy 
fall  of  rain  which  occurred  in  May,  1S97,  the  storm- 
water filled  the  sewer  and  forced  the  water  up  a 
branch  drain.  Hooded  the  plaintiff’s  land  and  washed 
away  part  of  his  wall  which  separated  the  land, 
upon  which  his  houses  were,  from  the  brook.  In 
1896  there  had  been  a previous  overflow,  and  the 
wall  was  damaged  and  complaint  was  then  made  to 
the  defendants,  and  since  then  the  defendants  had 
put  in  storm-openers  in  their  sewers.  The  plaintiff 
contended  that  the  defendants  were  negligent  in  not 
keeping  the  sewer  in  a proper  condition,  under 
Sections  15  and  19  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
by  reason  of  their  not  having  storm-openers  therein 
The  jury,  in  the  Romford  County  Court,  found  that 
the  defendants  were  not  negligent  in  not  having 
sufficient  sewers  to  carry  off  the  sewage  ; that  the 
overflow  arose  from  an  extraordinary  storm,  which 
overflow  could  have  been  relieved  by  ordinary  care, 
and  that  the  defendants  should,  in  1896,  after  the 
accident,  have  had  storm-openers  put  in  the  sewer. 
Upon  these  findings  the  County  Court  Judge  entered 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed, 
but  the  Divisional  Court,  on  the  defendants’  appeal, 
entered  judgment  for  the  defendants.  The  plaintiff 
now  appealed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel 
their  Lordships  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Div: 
sional  Court  and  dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs. 


continuance  of  the  term.  The  plaintiffs  contended 
that  they  were  entitled  to  recover  the  whole  sum, 
under  the  first  of  these  covenants,  while  the 
defendants  contended  that  the  expenses  came 
within  the  second  of  the  covenants,  and  that  they 
(the  defendants)  were  only  liable  for  a proportion 
of  the  expenses.  The  Judge  of  the  City  of  London 
Court  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  full 
amount  under  the  first  covenant.  The  Divisional 
Court,  on  appeal  of  the  defendants,  reversed  this 

decision,  and  held  that  the  words  of  the  covenant  o......  j — - - — . , 

were  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  cover  this  exceptional  hundred^  (700)  members  beyond  the  present  regIsterea 

' ' ' Hence  the  present  | Architectural  Association 


charge  created  by  a recent  Act. 
appeal  of  the  plaintiff's. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel 
their  Lordships  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Divi- 
sional Court,  and  dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs. 


or  in  or  about  any  drainage  or  sewerage  at  any  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical  Engineering. 
time  made  under  any  Act  of  Parliament  during  the  | <*  Certificate,  awarded  by  the 


examiners.  . * . 

Glasgow  ami  West  oj  Scotland  Technical  College  l 
Architectural  Craftsman s Society.— (1)  Mr.  W.  H. 
Baxter  on  “Shoring  and  Slapping.”  (2)  Mr.  John 
Bowman  on  “Difficulties  with  Foundations.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  December  17. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association. — (1)  General  Meeting 
at  6 p.m.,  when  a Paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Grigg. 
(2)  An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  at  S p.m.,  ''"ben 
the  following  resolution  will  be  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  : — “ That  the  number  of  members  in  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  increased  by  the  addition  thereto  of  s 


THE  CORPORATION  OF  SOUTH  SHIELDS 
AND  STREET  WORKS. 

THE  case  of  Donaldson  r.  The  South  Shields  Cor- 
poration came  before  Mr.  Justice  North,  in  the 
Chancery  Division,  on  the  8th  inst.,  on  a motion  by 
the  plaintiff  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  pro- 
ceeding with  steps  to  take,  under  compulsory  power, 
property  abutting  upon  the  intended  frontage  of  a 
street  the  Corporation  was  widening  under  their 
private  Act  of  1895,  which  empowered  them  to 
make  several  improvements.  The  question  to  be 
decided  was  whether  the  defendants  were  entitled, 
n addition  to  the  land  actually  required  for  widen- 
ng  a street,  to  take  land  adjoining  and  re-sell  it  at 
a profit,  and  so  recoup  themselves  part  of  the 
expense  of  carrying  out  the  authorised  street  works. 
The  defendants  gave  the  plaintiff  notice  to  take 
premises  belonging  to  her,  which  were  delineated 
in  the  Parliamentary  plans,  and  described  in  the 
book  of  reference  which  had  been  deposited,  in 
accordance  with  standing  orders,  previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  defendants’  Act  of  iSo5-  The  pro- 
perty in  question  abutted  on  the  line  of  frontage  of 
Fowler-street  as  intended  to  be  widened,  under  the 
powers  of  the  Act,  but  was  outside  the  limits  of 
deviation  for  the  widening  of  the  street  itself. 

In  the  result,  Mr.  Justice  North  held  that  on  the 
particular  words  of  the  Act  the  Corporation  were 
not  entitled  to  take  land  outside  the  limits  of  devia- 
tion, and  granted  the  injunction  as  asked. 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  CASE. 

HALL  7'.  VE1TCH. 

AT  the  Newcastle  County  Court,  on  the  I2th  inst. 
his  Honour  Judge  Greenwell  had  before  him  the 
case  of  Hall  Yeitch.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  John  Hall, 
a joiner,  brought  an  action  against  Mr.  Robert 
Veitch,  builder,  to  recover  damages  under  the 
Emplovers’  Liability  Act  for  injuries  sustained  by 
falling  from  a scaffold  at  the  Erskine  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rye  Hill,  in  March  last,  in  consequence,  he 
alleged,' of  the  defective  plant.  His  Honour  heard 
the  action,  and  found  that  the  plant  was  not  defec- 
tive, and  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant.  Another 
action  was  now  "brought,  in  which  the  plaintiff 
claimed  damages  on  the  ground  of  negligent  super- 
intendence on  the  part  of  the  defendant’s  servants 
in  not  having  warned  him,  on  the  morning  of  the 
accident,  that  the  scaffold  was  in  process  of  demo- 


The  drawings  sub- 
mitted in  competition  by  the  Design  Class  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  last  session  will  be  exhibited  within  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Natural  Science  Society,  Tay-street.  Also  a 
collection  of  drawings  and  sketches  lent  by  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Gildard,  Edinburgh  (late  Vice-President  of  the  Associa- 
tion), and  others. 

Monday,  December  19. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects— If)  Mr.  H.  R.  j[. 

Burstall  on  “ The  Application  of  Electric  Power  to  Pray- 

tical  Purposes  in  Buildings.”  (2)  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Drake 
on  “ Some  Practical  Hints  on  the  Production  and  Use  ot 
Electricity  for  Lighting  Country  Houses.”  8 p.m. 

London  Institution—  Mr.  W.  J.  Russell,  F.R.S.,  on 

How  to  Produce  a Picture  on  a Photographic  Plate  in 
the  Dark,”  illustrated.  5 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— Mr.  Talbot  Kelly  on 
“ Saracenic  Architecture,”  with  limelight  illustrations. 

^Lccds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  I’. 
W.  Bedford  on  “Sienna  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi,"  illus- 
trated. 6.30  p.m.  . 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects.— Business  Meeting  : Re- 
vision of  By-laws  and  suggestions  for  generally  improving 
the  Society.  . _ 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Rev.  D.  II.  S. 
Cranage,  M.A.,  on  “ A Cistercian  Abbey.”  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  20. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— If)  Paper  to  be  further 
discussed:  “ The  Ventilation  of  Tunnels  and  Buildings, 
by  Mr.  Francis  Fox.  (2— time  permitting)  Mr.  John 
Handsley  Dales  on  “ High-speed  Engines.”  8 p.m. 
Special  General  Meeting  (of  Corporate  Members)  at  9. 15 
p.m.,  to  consider,  and,  if  approved,  enact  a Supplemental 
By-law. 

Wednesday,  December  21. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Society.  — Annual  business 
meeting.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  December  22. 

Carpenters'  Hall  (London  1 1 dll).— Distribution  of  prizes 
by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Fife,  K.T.  8.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.— p The  discussion  on 
Dr.  Lodge’s  paper  on  “ Improvements  in  Magnetic  Space 
Telegraph  v,”  and  on  Mr.  Evershed’s  paper  .will  be  opened 
by  Dr.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Preece,  with  experimental  demon- 
strations. 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Society.— Annual  dinner. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND  THE 
FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOP  ACT,  1891. 
DISPUTE  AS  TO  LIABILITY  UNDER  COVENANTS  IN  A 
LEASE. 

The  case  of  Ai  ding  and  Others  v.  The  Economic 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company  came  on  the 
1 zth  inst.  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  appeal 
of  the  plaintiffs  from  the  judgment  of  a Divisional 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  giving  judgment  for  the 
defendants  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Judge  of 
the  City  of  London  Court,  who  gave  judgment  for 
the  plaintiffs.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs  were 
the  statutory  “ owners  ’’  of  a factory  in  Bouverie- 
street,  Fleet-street,  and  the  defendants  were  their 
tenants  under  a lease  bearing  date  October  30, 
1891,  for  a term  of  twenty  - one  years  from 
December  25,  1891,  terminable,  at  the  option  of 
the  lessees,  at  the  expiration  of  seven  or  fourteen 
years  at  a rent  of  "jool.  a year.  The  London  County 
Council  compelled  the  plaintiffs  as  such  owners  of 
the  factory  under  Section  7 (2)  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1891,  to  provide  in  the  factory  means 
of  escape  from  fire  at  a cost  of  710/.,  and  the  present 
action  was  brought  to  recover  that  sum  from  the 
defendants  under  the  lease,  which  contained 
covenants  on  the  lessee’s  part  that  they  would 
during  the  term  bear,  pay,  and  discharge  all  rates 
and  taxes  assessed  or  charged  upon  the  premises, 
and  also  bear  and  pay  a fair  share  of  all  costs 
and  expenses  which  the  plaintiffs  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  term  might  be  called  upon  to  bear 
or  pay  from  any  separation,  pulling  down,  rebuild- 
ing, or  raising  of  any  party  wall,  party  fence  wall, 
timber  partition,  or  party  arch,  or  incidental  thereto, 


RECENT  PATENTS  : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  January  23. 

[1897]  23,843.— Wooden  Mantels:  /.  Parker.— In 
development  of  bis  patent  No.  12,854  °f  1892  f°r  inter- 
changeable wood  mantels  the  inventor  surrounds  the  upper 
part  of  the  jamb-bracket  with  a moulding  from  which 
projects  an  overhanging  surface  bored  with  clearance 
holes,  on  each  of  the  jambs  is  secured  a bracket  to  carry 
the  overhanging  moulding,  the  frieze-board  is  screwed  to 
the  back  of  the  jambs,  and  the  shelf  is  secured  by  wood- 
screws  passing  through  the  clearance  holes ; by  another 
lition,  and  was  therefore  unsafe.  This  action  was  j method,  for  the  overhanging  moulding  is  substituted  a 
heard  hefore  a iurv.  Mr.  Toel,  instructed  by  Messrs.  , securing  piece  attached  within  the  boxed  jamb-bracket  so 
t-i-  _i_„,  v-  Hall  was  for  nlaintiff  ■ and  Mr  as  to  connect  the  latter  with  the  face  of  the  securing  piece 
Dix,  Warlow,  & HaU^wasJ. c*  _plamt  | lower  than  the  finished  upper  face  of  the  bracket, 

the  securing  piece  being  provided  with  grooves  or  sinkings 
to  be  bored  with  clearance  holes. 

26,626.— Drain-testing  Apparatus  : LauraSheppard. 
This  consists  of  a tube  or  hollow  case,  from  17  in.  to  20  in. 
long,  to  hold  smoke  cases  or  drain  testers.  The  case  has 
an  air-tight  cap  on  one  end  and  a tapered  screw  cap  on  the 
other  end,  the  latter  being  a continuation  of  .1  smaller  tube 
connecting  with  an  indiarubber  or  similar  tube  soft  enough 
to  bend  through  a drain  trap.  On  pulling  a wire  connected 
with  a spring  cap  at  the  end  of  the  flexible  tube,  the  smoke 
I is  forced  into  the  drain, 


an ci  ivir.  1 as  uuuutavi  n*'-  — — - , , 

Meynelf  instructed  by  Messrs.  Mother  & Dickinson,  | lower  than  fin.sW  upjs.x-  fec^of  th« 

was  for  defendants. 

The  plaintiff,  John  Milligan,  Win,  Dixon,  Joe 
Smart,  Nicholas  Maughan,  and  Mr.  Farrer  gave 
evidence,  four  of  them  repeating  practically  the 
evidence  given  by  them  in  the  original  action,  and 
at  the  conclusion 

Mr.  Meynell  submitted  there  was  no  evidence  of 
negligence  against  either  of  the  defendant’s 
servants. 


: around  the 


Mr.  Joel  submitted  that  there!  was  a case  to  be  ; prevents  it  from  becoming  flattened  when  forced  through 

answered.  , , ,,  . ...  . j — Water-resisting  Paste-Gum  or  Coating  : 

His  Honour  was  inclined  to  the  opinon  held  b>  I Philippe , Sr  P.  Bussy  — The  material  is 

Mr.  Meynell,  but  he  should  take  the  opinion  of  .the  ob’tained  b’y  dissolving  celluloid  (say,  200  parts!,  or  soften- 
jury  upon  the  matter,  reserving  to  himself  his  right  I ing  it  with  acetic  acid  (1,000  parts),  or  with  alcohol  (400 
to  say  what  should  be  done.  If  he  was  of  opinion  | parts),  and  adding  resins,  oils,  mineral  or  organic  salts,  or 
afterwards  that  there  was  ao  evidence,  he 

act  upon  that  opinion.  ...  - • . 1™,  ' —The  cock  is  formed  by  applying  a leather  auxiliary  cone- 

His  Honour,  in  summing  up  to  the  jury,  said  he  , sh  d valve  or  washer,  similar  to  an  inverted  cup,  upon 
could  see  no  evidence  to  show  negligence  on  tne  ] ^ vajve  spindle  above  the  ordinary  valve  seat.  The 
part  of  the  defendant’s  servants,  but  it  was  for  the  greater  the  Pressure  of  water  against  the  valve  or  cup,  the 
iurv  to  say,  and  they  must  not  be  satisfied  with  , greater  will  be  its  expansion.  The  contrivance  dispenses 
mere  suspicion  on  their  part.  I wi.h  a stuffina-box  and  screw  threads  m connex.on  with 

The  jury  found  for  the  def 
said  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  verdict. 

Judgment  was  accordingly  given  for  the  defen- 
dant with  costs. 


MEETINGS. 


— The3ciaim  is  for  a base  plate  having  therein  a segmental 
slot  that  approximately  extends  from  a vertical  line  drawn 
to  the  centre  on  which  the  slot  is  described  to  a point  at  an 
angle  from  the  line  of  about  100  deg.,  a lever  working  upon 
a fulcrum  concentrically  with  the  slot,  a lug  projecting 
from  the  lever  into  the  slot,,  and  a wpe-knotter 
attached  to  the  lever ; the  invention  s object  is  to  enable 
one  to  tie  the  knot  in  an  instant  and  to  give  the  rope  an 


Friday,  December  16.  , ou c lo  ...  _ ~ - 

Ar*K,.c,*r*l  AwcMitn  : Die™  | 

S.W.Cranfieldon  “ Buildings  for  Secondary  and  Technical  tightly  and  Float  Valves.:  W.  Obee.- The 

Midland  Railway/'  K““Sh  ^ W,dcn,nB'  ! “l?ing  S,  iting  uiSS  a tot  attached  lb  a lever,  clLs 
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or  opens  a valve  attached  to  a piston,  whose  top  is  open  to 
the  float-box  ; the  areas,  top  and  bottom,  of  the  valve  are 
to  be  equal. 

28,842.— Artificial  Stone,  Cement,  &c.  : H.  IV. 
Gruncr. — The  invention  consists  in  finely  grinding  sand, 
or  cork,  or  sawdust,  or  ashes,  &c.,  and  making  the 
material  into  a plastic  mass  by  the  addition  of  certain 
chemicals — for  a block  one  m&tre  square  by  two  centimetres 
thick,  four  kilogrammes  of  finely  powdered  calcined  mag- 
nesia, four  kilogrammes  of  chloride  of  magnesium  diluted 
in  four  litres  of  water,  giving  a solution  of  30  deg. 
Beaunid,  one  quarter  litre  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
water  at  30  deg.  Beaume,  seventy  cubic  centimetres  of 
acetic  acid,  and  thirty  cubic  centimetres  of  isinglass  soap 
dissolved  in  methylated  spirit.  The  slabs  may  be  used  for 
roofing  purposes,  cork  powder  for  a substitute  for  linoleum, 
and  sand,  powdered  granite  or  marble  stone  for  artificial 
stone. 

28,970.— Road  Scarifier  : JV.  Lambert.—  This  is  fitted 
with  an  oscillating  trunnion-tumbler  furnished  with  two 
series  of  adjustable  tines,  of  which,  at  the  end  of  each  bout, 
by  reversing  a draw  or  push  bar,  the  forward  series  is 
released,  while  the  diametrically  opposite  series  is  brought 
into  operation.  As  the  machine  travels  from  one  locality 
to  another  the  tines  are  retained  in  a horizontal  position  by 
the  push  bar  secured  to  a catch  ; the  trunnion-tumbler  is 
mounted  centrally,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  machine's 
lr°J>n  w9>ght. upon  the  lines  when  they  are  at  work;  the 
-fcflfes’  pitch  is  adjusted  and  regulated  by  a cam  and  an 
adjustable  lug  or  die,  and  to  obviate  the  engine  passing  and 
re-passing  at  each  bout,  the  trunnion-tumbler  may  be  con- 
nected to  the  draw  bar  by  a knuckle  joint. 

29,480.— Tap  or  Valve:  C.  IV.  Cockburn.— The  tap  or 
valve  is  constructed  with  a long  conical  plug,  adapted  to 
be  moved  lengthwise  into  and  out  of  a corresponding  seat ; 
between  the  seat  and  plug  is  a conical  ring  or  washer  of 
leather  or  similar  material. 

[1898.]  317.— Water  Valves,  &c. : /.  Jones.— For 
cisterns  and  similar  vessels,  wherein  the  liquid  to  be  de- 
livered is  controlled  by  a plunger  seated  on  the  supply  pipe, 
the  inventor  seeks  to  ensure  that  the  plunger  and  diaphragm 
shall  always  move  together  ; he  inserts  a rubber  or  other 
flexible  diaphragm  between  the  two  parts  of  the  valve 
casing,  and  extends  the  plunger  through  the  diaphragm,  its 
inner  end  having  a facing  to  make  a tight  joint  with  the 
end  of  the  supply  pipe,  the  facing  may  be  held  by  an 
internal  flange  formed  upon  the  plunger’s  inner  end,  or  it 
may  be  held  thereon  by  a flanged  collar.  In  the  latter 
case  the  end  of  the  plunger  would  be  threaded  to  receive 
the  flanged  collar,  so  that  the  diaphragm  is  tightly  gripped 
between  the  collar  and  a shoulder  of  the  plunger. 

593.—  Appliances  for  Moving  Soft  Undried 
Bricks:  Blackman  Ventilating  Company , IV.  IV. 
IV antic,  and  IV.  Tattersall. — The  board  or  table  on 
which  the  divided  bricks  are  received  (after  the  column  of 
clay  is  extruded  from  a die)  is  made  of  separate  boards, 
each  about  a brick’s  width,  fitted  to  slide  in  guides,  each 
board  is  connected  to  the  next  one  by  a slotted  link,  and 
has  a handle,  on  pulling  which  all  the  boards  with  bricks 
upon  them  are  separated  as  far  as  the  link-slots  permit. 
The  bricks,  thus  separated,  are  then  pushed  on  to  a board 
upon  which  they  are  carried  away  to  be  dried,  and  another 
board  is  placed  in  position. 

1,025.— Flanged  Pipe  Joint:  P.  E.  Prescklin. — The 
novelty  lies  in  forming  a flanged  pipe  joint  by  widening 
the  mouths  of  the  pipes,  fitting  therein  rings  with  rounded 
ends,  bending  the  edges  of  the  pipe  mouths  over  the 
rounded  ends,  fitting  outside  the  widened  parts  of  the 
pipes  flanged  rings  having  nuts  and  bolts,  interposing  a 
packing  ring  between  the  pipes’  rounded  ends,  and  draw- 
ing together  the  flanged  rings  by  screwing  up  the  bolt- 


1,  152.— Bricks  and  Tiles  for  Building  Purposes: 
C.  H.  Collins. — The  improvement  consists  in  fashioning  a 
brick  so  that  it  shall  conceal  and  protect  the  interstices  of 
the  mortar  or  cement  that  binds  the  courses ; the  brick  has 
a fillet  or  bead  on  two  or  more  of  its  edges  ; for  stretchers 
the  fillet  or  bead  is  formed  on  the  brick’s  front  side  and 
runs  round  two  sides  or  edges  ; for  headers,  one  end  i 
similarly  fashioned,  or  in  the  case  of  a wall,  one  brick  ii 
thickness,  the  fillet  would  be  formed  at  each  end  of  the 
brick. 

2,586.— Combined  Lamp-post  and  Hydrant 
Jones.— For  facilitating  the  finding  of  the  nozzles,  a.—  „„ 
disposing  and  placing  hydrants  that  they  may  be  found 
when  in  darkness,  the  inventor  arranges  inside  the  hollow 
base  of  a street  lamp  a stand  pipe  or  hydrant,  which 
consists  of  a vertical  water  pipe  connected  directly  with  the 
main,  and  cross  tubes  at  its  upper  end  to  pass  through  the 
lamp-post’s  sides,  the  ends  of  which  tubes  form  nozzles  for 
hose. 

4,574-— Ventilators  : C.  Claxton.—A.  square  shaft, 
from  15  in.  to  30  in.  in  diameter  extends  about  4 ft.  above  the 
roof,  and  is  carried  down  to  the  ceiling's  level,  the  inlet  is 
reduced  in  size  by  tapering  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  four 
syphon  tubes,  made  bell-mouthed  at  top  and  bottom,  are 
affixed  to  the  shaft,  in  their  top  mouths  are  placed  fans 
protected  by  wire  netting,  the  bottom  mouths  have  lids 
to.  be  worked  by  cords. 

Step  Ladders:  N.  Holborosv,  A.  Holborow, 
& AkJPaice. — The  steps  consist  of  a light  ladder  to  which 
the  back  stay  is  pivotted  or  hinged  at  the  top;  on  the 
rounds  are  hinged  wide  treads,  the  back  parts  of  the  treads 
are  connected  together  by  a strip  of  wood  or  metal  at  the 
sides,  so  hinged  that  the  treads  turn  freely  up  or  down 
together,  the  strips  are  connected  with  arms  or  rods  to  the 
back  stay  ; when  the  back  stay  is  closed  it  pushes  up  the 
strips  and  closes  the  treads  by  tilting  them  up  edgewise. 

12,180.— Cowl  or  Chimney  Pot  for  Curing  Smoky 
Chimneys  : W.  Bevitt.— When  the  wind  is  baffling  down- 
wards it  strikes  a cone  within  the  cowl’s  top,  rushes  past  an 
aperture,  beneath  the  cone,  through  I which  the  smoke 
escapes,  and  so  causes  a suction  or  up-draught : if  the  wind 
blows  steadily,  or  baffles  upwards,  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced. The  cone  and  its  shield  may  be  supported  by  flat 
ribs,  to  leave  passages  for  smoke,  air,  and  the  chimney 
brush. 

15,140.  — Composition  for  Removing  Paint  or 
Varnish  : G.  Zonca  Co. — The  inventors  claim  that  the 
effects  of  caustic  alkali  can  be  completely  removed,  and 
the  dissolving  force  on  the  dry  varnish  or  oil  colour  layer 
also  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  emulsions  of  mineral 
oils  in  the  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkali ; a paste  can  be 
made  by  mixing  therewith  some  brick  dust,  powdered 
pumice  stone,  &c. ; the  colour  mordant  is  made  thus  : 
20  kilogrammes  of  caustic  soda  (98  per  cent.)  are  dissolved 
in  100  litres  of  water,  the  solution  is  mixed  with  20  kilo- 
grammes of  mineral  oil,  and  all  is  stirred  together,  with 


is  composed  of  comparatively  inexpensive  and  strong 
although  easijy  corrodible  metal  with  a high  melting  point, 
and  a protecting  tube  or  tubes  of  metal  having  a low  melt- 
ing point,  commonly  known  as  non-corrodible  metal ; the 
composite  pipe  is  produced  by  chemically  cleansing  the 
inmost  tube  by  pickling  in  the  usual  manner,  treating  '• 
with  a liquid  flux,  such  as  chloride  of  zinc,  placing  it  upon 
a mandrel,  and  immersing  it  in  a tank  of  molten  no 
corrodible  metal,  the  tube  is  then  fed  forwards  through 
chilling  die  at  the  end  of  the  tank  wherein  a composite 
pipe  is  formed  with  a tubular  covering  of  the  non-corrodible 
metal,  built  upon  one  or  both  surfaces  of  the  tube  as  fast 
as  the  latter  advances  into  the  chilling  portion  of  the  die. 
Ihe  union  between  the  tubes  is  a molecular  union  similar 
to  that  which  is  effected  by  tinning,  galvanizing,  brazing, 
or  soldering. 

21,729 — Nails  : A.  E.  Appleton. — The  invention  specially 
relates  to  the  type  of  nail  used  for  fixing  corrugated  metal 
to  roofs,  &c.  ; in  order  that  the  nails  may  be  used  again 
after  they  have  been  pulled  out,  they  are  made  so  that  they 
may  be  withdrawn  by  nippers,  or  a bifurcated  hammer-head, 
or  other  form  of  lever.  The  nail  has  a double  head, 
a head  projecting  above  the  flange,  disc,  or  washer,  which 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  said  nail. 

New  Applications. 

November  28— December  3. 

25,038,  R.  C.  Craig,  Instrument  for  Dividing  Circles  into 
any  Number  of  Given  Parts.  25,044,  Milne  & O'Connor, 
Coin-freed  Gas  Meters.  25,053,  Jolliffe  & Deacon,  Jointing 
Rings  or  Washers  for  Pipe  Flanges.  25,058,  H.  G.  Solo- 
mon, Spring  Automatic  Fuse  Replacer  for  Electrical  Cut- 
outs. 25,063,  w.  J.  Walsh  & Others,  Ciicular  Sectional 
Hot  Water  Heaters.  25,066,  Naylor  & Harrison,  Auto- 
matic Fire  Extinguisher  and  Alarm.  25,069,  Seats  of 
Water  and  other  Similar  Closets.  25,081,  T.  Van  Kannel, 
Revolving  Doors.  25,085,  J.  W.  T.  Brain,  Flushing 
Cistern.  25,087,  W.  Crudgington,  and  25,221,  J.  J.  Rath- 
bone,  Arc  Lamps.  25  093,  J.  H.  Hannay,  Swing  Gates. 
25,099,  P.G.  Kelly,  Gripping  Devices  for  Safety  Cages  for 
Mines  and  Buildings.  25,109,  Brown  & Simpson,  Electrical 
Hoisting  Machinery.  25,134,  F.  H.  Fisher,  School  Desks. 
25,i55,  T.  W.  James,  Artificial  Marble,  Grani 

25,160,  C.  Barnett,  25,258,  P.  Harrison,  25,291,  

Aubertin,  25,297,  P.  Bucher,  25,317,  G.  Dillbcrg,  25,368, 
Watts,  25,449,  W-  J-  Rod  well,  25,452,  Smith  & Doman, 
and  25,493,  A.  Frank,  Acetylene  Gas  Generators. 
25,162,  The  Universal  Lock  Company,  Key  Combinati 
Locks.  25,167,  I.  Brustmann,  Combination  Furnitu 
25,170.  A.  Kruger,  Chimney  Shafts  or  Flues.  25,180, 
W.  A.  Drake,  Arithmetical  Calculators.  25,187,  E.  J. 
Wakeling,  Combined  Water-Van  and  Road-Sweeping 
Machine.  25,195,  J.  McDonald  and  Others,  Smoke- 
Consumers.  25,203,  J.  Duckett  & Son  & J.  Duckett,  Top- 
Flushed  Slop  Water-Closets.  25,209,  E.  Pilous  and  Others, 
Production  of  Gas  from  Town  Refuse  and  Sweepings. 
?,5, *'8,  F.  G.  S.  Ham  and  Others,  Street  Gulley  and 
Similar  Gratings.  25,234,  W.  Foster,  Filters  and  'Filter 
Beds  for  Sewage  Purification.  25,241,  T.  Downie, 
Winches.  25,247,  W.  H.  Sherburn,  Fireplaces.  25,249, 
Stevenson  & Toogood,  and  25,336,  Barnes  & Cotton, 
Guards  for  Circular  Saws.  25,250,  J.  Adie  and  Others, 
Lamps  for  Heating  and  Lighting  Purposes.  25,251,  the 
late  A.  Massel,  Calculating  Appliance.  25,260,  H.  Nunns, 
Electricity  Meters.  25,263,  A.  T.  Handley,  Combination 
Disinfecting  Flush  Tank.  25,264,  H.  Callow,  Window- 
Sashes.  25,267,  J.  C.  Fergusson,  Circles  for  Surveying 
and  Levelling  Instruments.  25,271,  W.  Boby,  Water 
Heaters  and  Purifiers.  25,275-6,  P.  Carr6,  Fireproof  Paint 
or  Composition  and  Fire  Extinguishers.  25,277.  G.  Nicolini 
Water  Gas.  25,304,  R.  Koepp  & Co.,  Artificial  Stones. 
25,311,  C.  Carduck,  Window  Frames,  Sashes,  and  Sash- 
Bars.  25,316,  A.  Lacolle,  Smoke  - Consuming  Stove. 
25>32fi|  T.  Thornton,  Gauges  for  Saw  Fences,  &c. 
25,327,  L.  Ridout,  Electrical  Terminal.  25,330,  J. 
Hogarth,  Measuring  Viscositus  and  Tensile,  Torsional,  or 
Breaking  Strains.  25,335,  T.  Scotland,  Tubes  for  Heating 
and  Cooling  Dwellings,  Halls,  &c.  25,342,  G.  Hunt, 

Water -Waste  Preventers  Syphon  Discharge.  25,344 
Edwards  & Thomas,  Picks  and  the  Fastening  of  Picks’, 
Tods,  &c.  25,345,  J-  Murrie,  Water  Regulating  Cranes 
for  Domestic  and  Sanitary  Purposes,  and  Apparatus  for  the 
same.  25,352,  J.  Morgan,  Safety  Gear  for  Colliery  Cages 
and  other  Hoists  or  Lifts  and  Apparatus  for  the  same. 
25,354.  Brodie  & Prior,  Fire  Grates.  25,359-60,  C.  Marson 
Facing  Walls  and  other  Surfaces  with  Glass  ; and  Artificial 
Stone.  25,369,  L.  H.  Karger,  Compressed  Gas  Lighting 
installations.  25,381-2,  G.  Roberts,  Stoves  for  Burning  off 
Old  Paint,  and  Taps  or  Cocks.  25,383,  C.  A.  Atkinson, 
and  25,409,  C.  A.  Sahlstrom,  Treatment  or  Purification  of 
Sewage.  25,384,  T.  Whitaker*  Steam  Derrick  Cranes 
and  Excavating  Apparatus.  25,390,  W.  H.  Booth 
Pumping  Machinery.  25,400,  R.  Jewhurst,  Stoves 
°r  , Fire-places.  25,413,  R.  Beacock,  “ Loose  Bar 
false  Fire  Grate."  25,4:4,  J.  T.  Hustwit,  Smoke  Ejector 
and  Down  Draught  Preventer.  25,420,  Jones  & Lee,  Soot 
Catcher  Clip.  25,437,  J.  H.  Cartland,  Casement  Opening 
and  Closing  Mechanism.  25,443,  T.  Cooper,  Plumbers' 
and  Similar  Joints.  25,454,  Klein  & Brench,  Well  Pumps. 
25,459,  A.  G.  Thomas,  Lashing  and  Securing  Scaffolding, 
&c.  25,472,  Rockhills,  Tubular  Boiler  for  Fireplaces  or 
Stoves.  25,484,  A.  J.  White,  Door  Handles.  25.490, 
Preston  & Jakeman,  Side  Lights.  25,500,  G.  W.  Sive- 
wright,  Cattle  Stall  and  Similar  Fittings.  25,5:4,  W. 
Sydenham,  Micrometer  Gauges  for  Interchangeable  Work.’ 

25, 523,  R-  A.  Matthews,  Varnish,  Stain,  Paint,  and  other 
Cans.  25,535,  L.  Barlow,  Method  of  Attachment  to  Lath 
and  Plaster  &c.  25.543,  C.  Davis,  Locks  and  Latches. 
25,545,  J-  Altmann,  Cord  and  similar  Holders.  25,546,  W. 

A.  P.  Werner,  Metallisation  of  Surfaces.  25,548,  M.  R. 
Ruble  and  Others,  Apparatus  for  Withdrawing  Shavings, 
Dust,  &c.,  and  for  Ventilation.  25,557,  C.  L.  Keltridge, 
Lamps.  25,561,  J.  Oppelt,  Chamber  Closets.  25,565,  M. 
Page,  Water-closet  Seats.  25,569,  R.  Machold,  Pulleys. 
25.575,  F.  T.  Brearley,  “Manufacture  of  Prismatic  Glass 
Refracting  Means.”  25,576,  Emanuel  & Sons  & T.  Crump 
Working  the  Valves  of  Baths.  &c. 


Victoria  Pk.— 5,  Approach-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

J.46I. 

Whitechapel. — 64,  66,  and  6S,  Wentworth-st.,  u.t. 

40  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  116/.  12s 

112  to  115,  Ojd  Castle-st.,  with  synagogue  and 
other  premises  in  the  rear,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  30/., 

r-95^. 

Commercial-rd.  East.— 59  and  61,  Morgan-st.,  f,, 

r.  44/.  4s 

Clerkenwell. — 36  and  46,  Warner-st.,  f.,  r.  100/.  .. 

Mile  End-rd.— No.  628,  f.,  r.  75/. 

St.  Luke’s.— 56,  Old-st.,  f..  r.  68/.  5s 

By  Wyatt  & Son  (at  Arundel). 

Arundel,  Sussex.— 3 to  6,  Gatwick-ter.,  u.t.  97 

yrs.,  g.r.  3(.  

November  29.— By  Dixon  & Sons. 

Mitcham,  Surrey.— Upper  Green,  six  freehold 

shops,  r.  170/. 

Pimlico. — 34  and  36,  Gillingham-st.,  f.,  r.  92/. 

Belgravia.— 53,  Chester-ter.,  u.t.  224  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

e r-  55 J-  

By  Duncan  & Kimpton. 

Stroud  Green. — 50,  Hanley-rd.,  f.  

Old  Kent-rd.— 319,  East-st.,f..  r.  24/. 

Holloway.— 39,  Mercers-rd.,  u.t.  684  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

r.  60/. 

By  Herring,  Son,  & Daw. 

Strcatham. — 3 and  4,  Hope  Cottages,  f.,  r.  39/I  .. 

By  Linnett  & Lane. 

Harlesden. — 37,  Nicoll-rd.,  u.t.  73J  yrs.,  g.r. 

lot.  ios.,  r.  52/. j 

234,  High-st.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  55/.”.". 
Willesden. — 29,  Shrcwsbury-rd.,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.  5s.,  r.  32/.  

By  Newell  & Hamlyn. 

New  Cross.— 42,  Brockley-rd.,  u.t.  304  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  is.  6d.,  r.  34/.  ’ .. 

By  Robson  & Co. 

Wandsworth. — 154  and  154a,  Wandsworth-rd.,  u.t. 

8oi  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  r.  120/. 

By  Rutley,  Son,  & Vine. 
Holloway.— 22,  Hargrave-pk.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g r 

7/.  7s.,  e.r.  45/.  

Hampstead-rd.— 16,  Tolmer's  sq.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  r.  65/.  

36,  Ampthill-sq,,  u.t.  444  yrs., "g.r.  12/.,  e.r!  85V! 
Bowes  Pk. — 26  to  34  (even),  Whitiington-rd.,  u.t. 

82  yrs.,  g.r.  3t/.  10s.,  r.  152/.  

Kentish  Town.— 7,  Thurlow-ter..  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,  r.  30/. 

By  Weston  & Sons. 

Brixton. — 42  and  44,  St.  James-rd.,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r. 

2/.,  r.  93/.  

Lewisham. — 4,  Slaithwaite-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  ios.,  e.r.  45/. ......' 

Regents  Pk. — 3,  Chalcot-cres.,  f.,  e.r.  46/.  

By  C.  & H.  White. 

Blackfriars. — 41,  Gray-st.,  f. 

By  Hepper  & Sons  (at  Leeds). 

Leeds,  Yorks.— 17  and  19,  Mount-villas,  and  a plot 

of  land  adjoining,  area  3,713  yds.,  f.  

31,  33,  and  35,  Wade-lane,  and  7,  Wade-st.,  f!  ” 

By  H.  J.  Bromley  (at  Norwood). 
Norwood.— Rothschild-rd.,  five  plots  of  building 

land,  f. 

Knight's  Hill-rd.,  a plot  of  building  land,  f. . . . . 

November  30.— By  William  Houghton! 
City  of  London.— Aldersgate-st.,  f.g.r.  550/.  re- 
version in  61  yrs j 

Strand.— 1 to  9,  Thanet-pl.,  area  7,800  ft’,  f."  r" 

„ 55°/.  ' 2 

Chancery-lane.— 14,  Cursitor-st.,  f.,  r.  25/. 

^ „ By  Alfred  Richards. 

Enfield.— Southbury-rd.,  Bury  Farm,  151  a or 

29 P>, f.,  r. 600/. 2 

Southbury-rd.,  a freehold  building  estate,  15  a. 

1 r.  27  . . 

Enfield  Highway.— Brick-lane,  freehold  fruit  and 

market  garden  land,  26  a.  1 r.  o p. 

Tottenham.— 670,  High-rd.,  f.,  r.  45/. 

89  and  91,  High  Cross-rd.,  f. ! ! ! ! ! 

By  T.  W.  Carpenter. 

Hampstead-rd. — 21  and  22,  Exmouth-st.  u t 21 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios.,  r.  84/.  12s 

Exmouth-st.,  i.g.r.  25/.  ios.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r. 

19,  Harrington-st.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r!’  5/.’  ios.,  r 

5°^ 

.By  Dawson,  Son,  & Terry. 

Belgravia.— 30,  Cliveden-pl.,  u.t.  254  yrs.,  g.r. 


10/.,  : 


1 10/. . 


By  Humbert  & Flint. 

—51  and  53,  Netherhall-gdns., 


f.,  r 


Hampstead. 

_ 235/. 

Battersea.— 15  and  17,  Albert  Bridge-rd.,  ut  70 

yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  88/. 7y 

i,  Foxmore-st. , u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  44/.  ” ” 
2,  4,  and  8,  Kersley-st.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.. 

' to  45_(ocld),  Kersley-st.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  70/.. 

to  8,  Kersley  Mews,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  35/ 

_ , , By  Newman  & Newman. 

Lambeth. — 62,  Oakley-st.,  f. 

Camberwell.— 2 and  4,  Blake’s-rd.,  ”u.t.  68  vis.',  e.r! 

8/. 


10/.  ios.,  r.  48/.  

F ulham. — S tamford-rd. , 
g.r.  7/.  1 


'.  20/.  8s.,  u.t.  53  yrs., 


By  C.  C.  Taylor  & Son. 
to  62,  Ely-ter.,  u.t.  124  yrs., 


20  kilogrammes  of  sawdust. 

18,969.— Composite  Pipes,  and  Apparatus  there- 
for : E.J.  Braddock. — The  composite  non-corrodible  pipe 
is  made  up  of  two  or  more  concentric  tubes,  one  of  which 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Nov.  28. — By  J.  Walter  Neighbour. 

Holloway.— 149,  Junction-rd.,  f.,  r.  60/. j£i  040 

Clerkenwell. — 20  to  28  (even),  Northampton-rd., 

u.t.  3oi  yrs.,  g.r  28/.  ll24Q 

Wandsworth.— 1 and  3,  Iron  Mill-yard,  u.t.  44 J 

yrs.,  g.r.  3/. ISO 

28  to  33,  Iron  Mill-pl.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ios...  550 
Islington.— 6 and  24,  Compton-ter.,  u.t.  18  yrs., 

g.r.  20/.,  r.  155/. 1.060 


Mile  End. — 43 

7°  l- 

Forest  Gate.— 24,  Odessa-rd.,  f. 

„ . ,,  TT-  , By  R-  T,DEY  & Son. 

Enheld  Highway.— Maud-villas,  f.g.r.  19/.  19s. 

reversion  in  82  yrs 

Tottenham. — Grove  Park-rd.,  f.g.  rents  18/.  6s.’, 

reversion  in  84  yrs 

Canonbury. — 19,  Leconfield-rd.,  u.t.  50 J yrs  ' g.r. 

3/.,r.  34/. ' ' 

De  Beauvoir  Town.— 25  and  27,  Church-rd.,  u.t. 

20  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  76/. 

Islington.— 18,  Orchard-st.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  r. 


Sheerness,  Kent.-  __  

88/.  17s.  2d.,  subject  to  various  livto,  ,„uol  ul 
which  are  renewable  on  a fine  of  7 yrs.  g.r.  for 

each  life  re-stated 

By  Alfred  Richards  (at  Tottenham) 
Stamford  Hill.— Sz,  The  Crescent,  u.t.  80  yrs., 

g.r.  61.  

Tottenham. — 7, 

60/.  4s. 


f.g.  rents 


, and  12,  Gothic-villas,  f.,  r. 


\(>V 


Villas,  Ovenden,  Yorks  . . - . j ........ 

Road  Works,  Bank-street Kawtonstal'  (Lancs.) 

8treetB Bury  (Lancs.)  Corp.  .. 

Club  Premia*  s,  Baxter  Gate,  Lough- 

BtabllDR,  Ac.  Pannal-st.  Bradford....  Great^Horton  Indus. 
Additions  to  Workhouse  — . Belfast  Union 

• wwa 15*3*'!...™ 

Cottage,  Tyllngdales,  Yorks j **••••  — 

•KeibiDR,  Channelling,  and  P»ving  . . Tottenham  U.D.C 

•Severing Frimley  U.D.C 

Road  Works.  Alergite  ™'tr(5’ain  C°'°P'  B°~ 

•Iron  Bridge  at  Infirmary Hackney  Union 

Church,  Ballyravamtt.  B. lfast  ....  - 

Additions  to  Imperial  Hotel,  Barn- 

WahTr’lBupviy  Works' . .’!L"!.'.j  Ulver.ton  B.U.O.  ..~ 

S.. wage  Works  near  Wigan  Abram  U.D.C -- 

Street  Works Blackpool  Corp 

1,000  tons  Road  Stone Woking  U.D.C.  .. -~ 

, Padstow,  near  White- 
haven   I — ~ 

Alteration,  to  Business  Premises, 

Brosd-street.  Welshpool J.  Ecdowes  

Two  Shops  and  Houses.  Fartown,  nr. 

•Rn* d° M ateria  1 « ......  Commr°.  H-M.  Works 

Biidge  over  River  Dee  Edeyrmun  R.D.C 


By  Lound  & Howitt  (at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern). 
Wandsworth  Common.— Trinity-rd.,  “The  Countv 
Arms"  p.-h.,  u.t.  13!  yrs.,  r.  500/.,  with  good- 
will  

By  F.  S.  Priest  (at  Harlesden). 
Harlesden.— 83,  Steele-rd.,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  io/., 

47  and  40,  Fortune  Green-rd.,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r. 

11/.,  r.  58/.  

Acton-lane,  Sandown,  u.t.  85S  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s., 

e.r.  55/. 

Willesden. — t and  2.  Church-rd.,  f.,  r.  72/.  16s.  .. 

By  R.  Dalton  (at  Brampton). 

Brampton,  Cumberland.— Denton  Foot  Estate, 

50  a. , f. 

December  1. — By  Jenkins  & Sons. 

Forest  Gate.— 5 and  6,  Norfolk-ter.,  u.t.  93  yrs., 

g.r.  14/.  14s..  r.  70/. 

Plaistow. — 9,  Caistor  Park-road,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  

By  Percy  Matthews  & Matthews. 

Hampstead  — >6,  High-street,  c.,  r.  105/. 

it  and  12,  Thurlow-rd.,  u.t,  52  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  iSs., 

r.  2 jo/. 

1 and  3,  Wildwood-ter.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  gr.  8/., 

1 to  7.  Wild  wood -grove,  u.t  68  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.  .. 
Whitechapel. — Wellclose-sq.,  f.g.r.  10/.,  reversion 

in  95  yrs , 

Poplar.— 17,  Cotton-st.,  f.,  r.  26/ _ 

P.y  Saunders  & Son. 

Kensington. — 6.  Victoria-rd.,  u.t.  19&  yrs.,  g.r. 

75/.,  r.  1 50 

Pimlico.— 13,  Cumberland-st.,  u.t.  29 J yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 

r.  50/ 

Walthamstow.— 44,  Elmsdale-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.  ios.,  r.  26/. 

By  J.  F.  Stonehewer. 

Fulham. — 308  and  310.  Lillie  rd.,  f. , r.  80/.  

Battersea. — 34  to  44  (even),  Wayford-st.,  u t.  77 

yrs..  g.r.  30/.  

199.  Maysoule-rd.,  f. 

Wandsworth. — 28  and  70,  Southfields-rd.,  u.t.  79 
yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  9s.  Ed.,  r.  70/.  


766,400 


By  Edwin  Evans  (at  Clapham  Junction). 

Putney.— 10  to  28  (even),  Weimar-st.,  f. 762,250 

Fulham.  — 55  to  61  (odd),  Protheroe-rd.,  u.t.  78J 

yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  *,205 

Battersea.— 1,  2,  3,  and  4,  Boutflower-rd.,  u.t.  86 

yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  r.  200/ L920 

Wandsworth.— 460  to  470  (even),  Wandsworth-rd., 

u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  33/..  r.  183/.  ros i,345 

11  to  23  (odd),  Rashleigh-st.,  u.t.  68i  yrs.,  g.r. 

25/.  4S.,  r.  218/.  8s 1,040 

40,  Lebanon-gardens,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  38/.  405 

1,  5 to  11,  and  15  to  26,  Cotman-st.,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

g.r.  78/.  ios 3.815 

Eramford-rd.,  &c.,  i.g.r.  109/.  ios.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g.r.  66/.  12s 75° 

December  2.— By  Percival  Hodson. 

Camden  Town.— Prebend-st.,  i.g.r.  65/.,  u.t.  21 

yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  7s 405 

Barclay-st.,  i.g.r.  36/.  6s.,  u.t.  2ii  yrs.,  g.r. 

5 1,  ios 280 

Regent’s  Pk.— Munster-sq.,  &c.,  i g.r.  64/.  15s., 

u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  26/. 455 

Camden  Town.— Prebend-pl.,  i.g.r.  14/.,  u.t.  23 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil 680 

By  Allen  & Garner. 

Holloway. — 29,  Langdon-rd.,  f.,  r.  50/. 660 

By  S.  A.  Sorensen. 

Kingsland. — 49,  Tottenham-rd,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r. 

2/.  12s.  6d 125 

Stoke  Newington.— 48,  Spencer-rd.,  u.t.  53  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.  210 

Bethnal  Green.— 46.  48,  and  50,  Bacon-st..  u.t.  96 

yrs.,  g.r.  125/. 2,675 

Forest  Gate.— 57,  Trumpington-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.  ios.,  r.  32/. 305 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years;  st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; so.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  tenace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


Sequoia,U.S.fLcu. 

Ash,  Canada,  load  3/17/6 

Birch,  do 

Elm,  do 

Fir,  Dantslc,  &c.. 


Oak,  . 


2/0/0 

5/s/o 
- S/0/0 

4/12/0  5/15/0 
'0/0 


ilsb 


Pine,  Canada  red 

Do.  yellow  

Lath,  Dantsic.fath 
St.  Petersburg.. 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland 
and  & 1st  std  too 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

Do.  and  yellow. 

Do.  white ..  . .. 

Swedish  9/15/0  16/15/0 

White  Sea  ....  10/15/0  18/c/o 
Canada,  Pine  1st  18/15/0  35/5/0 
Do.  do.  and  . . ..  13/is'o  17/0/0 
Do.  do  3rd,  Sic.  6/u/o  10/0/0 

Do.  Spruce,  1st  

Do.  do.  3rd  and 


4/0/0  i 


9/i5/o 
9/ >5/o 
8/5/0 


11/15/0  14/5/0 
10/15/0  12/5/0 
9/15/0  11/15/0 


8/10/0  xo/io/o 


and 7/5 'o  8/10/0 

new  Brunswick 
Battens  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 


Cedar,  Cuba,  ft. 

Honduras,  Sic. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican,  do.  do. 
Tobasco,  do.  do, 
Honduras,  do. 

8ox,  Turkey,  ton  4/0/0 

Roso,  Rio  7/0/0 

Bahia  6/00 

Satin  St.  Doming.  0/0/5 


IS  0/1/3 

I?  % 


TIMBER  ( continued J. 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/9  0/2/0 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot. 

land  ton  2,8,8*  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 6/0/0  6/</o 

Do.  do.  at  works 
ta  Wales  ......  5/15/0  5/17/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/s/o  7/10/0 

Copper  — British  v* 
cake  and  Ingot  39/10/0  (03/0/0 
Best  selected  ..  to ’0/0  60/10/0 
Sheets,  strong..  63/10/064/10/0 

Chill  bars - 55/7/6  o'o;o 

Yellow  mtl.u>.  sd.  sjd 
Lead  — Pig 
Spanish  ....  ton  13/5  0 


bands 1 3/1 0/0 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  ..  14/10/0 

Pipe 15/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  a8.o'o 

VietUe  Mon- 
tague   29/15/0 

Spelter  24/0/0 

TIN— Straits  ....  81/16/3 

Australian 82/5  o 82/15/0 

English  Iugots..  84/10  o 85/10.0 

Banca  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Billiton  c/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  16,2,6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0 

Do.  Ceylon  24/10/0 

Palm,  Lagos  21/15/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

palo  22/10/0 

Do.  Brown  2>/5/o 

Cottonseed  ref.  . . 15/0/0  10/0/0 

Oleine 17/0/0  18/0/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3  0/7/6 

Do.  Black  0/5/0  0/6/6 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0  0/0/0 

Archangel......  0/18/0  0/0/0 

rurpontiue  ......  29  5 'o  0/0/0 


0/0/0 

24/5/0 

0/0/0 


0/0/0 
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TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  Insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.tn.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
i£ioo  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

ALNWICK.— For  the  erection  of  a cottage,  South-road,  for 
W.  A.  Rand.  Mr.  M.  T.  WilsoD, architect,  Alnwick  :— 

Masonry. 

W.  Weatheritt £107  15  I T.  Atkinson £8. 

C.  Thompson  8c  Son.. . . 91  10  1 J.  Armstrong,  Lesbury*..  8 

Forster  & Son  ....£73  0 o | C.  Nettleship^ . £57  1 


W- iJixon  '6810  o|j.  Short  Son,  Ain-' 

• J-  Smith  60  10  6 wick* 

H.  Archhold 57  18  o | 


55  ' 


J-  Yeung £,4  ,8  10  I Wilkin  & Hickman. 

| Alnwick* £13  19 

ij.  Wood  £30  10 1 J.  Purdie,  Alnwick* £34 

. *fo  Plastering. 

Mrs.  T.  Wood ~..£i3  a 10 


Mi 


••£5 


Painting. 

6 | J.  Wallace,  Alnwick* 
Accepted. 


-£3  *• 


ALTRINCHAM. — Accepted  for  the  construction  of  main  se 
&c  , Hale,  for  the  Bucklow  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  M.  D. 
M Kenzie,  surveyor.  7,  Market-street.  Altrincham:— 

Leo.  boyson,  Ashton-on-Mersey 


BAILDON  (Yorks).— For  the  erection  of  a house,  stabling,  lodge. 

Biadfwd^*'  ISUt’  Adkl”  & HUI'  archlte P»uaential.buUdings. 

Masonry  and ’Joinery.— W.  Foss  & Co.,  Gateland 

Works,  Shipley r6 

Plumbing. — Slater  & Son,  Bond-street,  Leeds".'.'.’.".  17, 
Stating.-).  Smithies,  Great  Horton-road,  Bradford. . ’24 

^Bradfn”rt'~F'  Dea”’  S‘0tt  HaU'  CU>'ton  Heights, 

Painting  (lodge  and  stabling  only).— j!  Hankins,  ” t8 
Hudeiburg-road,  Manningham x; 


BARNSLEY.— Accepted  for  the  construction  of  streets,  &c.. 
ark-grove,  for  the  Land  Society.  Messrs.  Wade  & Turner  sur 
veyors,  10,  Pitt-street  Barnsley.  Quantities  by  the  surveyors 
For  1,  a, ‘and  3 Sections. 

Henry  Burrows  Se  Sons,  Barnsley £1,783  3 6 


For  4,  s,  6,  and  7 Sections. 
Fred  Walker,  Park  Grove  Barnsley  


for  p,v:n8>  kerblng,  &c„  Grafton  and 
her  streets,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  O.  J.  Kirby,  surveyor, 
anet-p  ace,  Batley.  Quantities  by  surveyor  :— 

Brown' s-street. 

H.  & W.  Baxraclough,  Brighouse £320 

Gra/ton-street. 

H.  & W.  Barraclough,  Brighouse £563 


BELFAST.— For  the  construction  n 


ered  concrete  r 


avenue,  Belfast  . 

W J.  Campbell  & Son  ..£.t.Soo  I H.  & J.  Martin,  Limited  £10,430 

{ S'5"5  Henry  Laverty  & Sons.  3 

m ?tewa,t 10,943  I Cambridge-street,,  Bel- 

Win.  McLamon  10,548  I fast*  10  am 

Courtney  & Co 10.590  | • Accepted.' " 


BROMSGROVE— For  he  construction  !of  [sewers,  Pedmore,  fo 

h=™iH«Dc*.U,cLtl2Unc*L  M‘-  ftianen-  C.b  , Church-street, 
hnmhors  Stourbridge- — 

■••£4,3'0  o o[Thos.Valo £2.47410  c 

...  3,551  4 o W.  L.  Meredith  ....  2,231  15  : 
...  2,482  o o | John  Mackay  ....„  1,994  14  c 


Jacob iBiw  . 
Geo.  Trentham 


architect,  62,  Market-street,  Manchester.  Quantities  by  archi- 
John  Smith  Se  Sons,  Bury'..„ £1,570 


••£467  = ' 


CASTLE  DONINGTON  (Leics.)  —For  the  execution  of  sewer- 
age works,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Walker.  C.E - 
Newcastle  Chambeis,  Angel-row,  Nottingham.  Ouanti 
engineer:— 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Messrs.  Glover’s 
van  work',  Half  Moon-ciescent,  Caledonlan-road,  N.  Mr.  Geoige 
Wayroouth,  architect,  23,  Moorgate-street,  E.C.  :— 

Mattock  Bros £1.320  I Bristow  & Sons  (accepted)£r,09; 

Stevens  Bros. 1,330  | 


Richd.  Lomax £9.3; 

Herbert  weldon 8.400  1 

W.  Meredith  6,905 

J.  D.  Nowell  & Sons  6,760 
Walker  & Slater....  6,750 

R.  Holmes  6.750 

Cope  & Raynor  ....  6,701 
C.  E.  Cox  & Son  . . 6.485  1 
H.  H.  Barry 6,400 


A.  B.  Clarke 

I.  Hawley  & Son  . 

J.  F.  Price 

W.  & J.  Foster  .. 
Main,  Kendal,  i1 

J.  H.  Vickers,  Ltd 
Nottingham*  ... 
M.  Hail  ,Sr  Sons  ... 
Accepted. 


COVERACK  (Cornwall).  — For  erectiog  the  ’ Headland  Hotel.1 


Sampson  Hill,  architect.  Redruth 

£3.309  o|  Hodge  A-  Mitchell  .... £3.81 
3.322  . W J.  Winn  & Son  ..  3.6: 

3-3*7  c 1 Joo.  Odgers.  Redruth  • 2.5: 
2-884  c- 1 • Accepted. 


Hid 

George  & Son 
Pooley 


tect,  Donington  :— 

Part  1. 

S.  Sherwin £427  0 0 

F.  Pattinson,  Rusk- 

“Btou 317  17  =* 

• Amended  ai 


EASTR\  (Kent).— For  the  execution  of  water-supply  works,  for 
the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  S.  Courtney  (Easton  and  Ander- 
Limited),  engioeer  : — 

£•,840  o 0 I Henry  Sbardlow £1,530  0 0 

1 » T . Cat  ley 1,496  - - 


Uostel,  Sons 

Peattie  

emaik  Se  Hudson.. 
. White  & Son  .... 


| Jenkin: 


: 6 I F.  \ 


Bond,  Rams- 


*.347  ; 


HARROGATE.— Accepted  for  laying  two  and  a halt  miles  of 
irtace  water  drains,  (or  the  Corporation.  Mr.  S.  Stead,  Borough 
Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices.  Harrogate:— 

J.  L.  Hampton-Matthews,  Kent-road,  Harro- 
8,3,6  £5.623  9 11 


LEVENSHULME.-For  sewering,  &c..  several  "streets  and 
passages,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Jepson,  surveyor, 

'•"""’'“"•chambers,  Tiviot  Dale,  Stockport : 

* \ ' Worthington  & Pow- 

nall,  Manchestei*£2.230  10  8 
* Accepted. 


Ssriti  I--: 


NANTYDERRY— For  alteralions  and  additions  to  Nantyderry 
House,  near  Abergavenny,  for  the  Misses  Evans.  Mr.  Edgar  G.  C. 
Down,  architect.  City  Chambers.  Queen-street,  Cardiff:- 

J.’. LI"ton • £r-339  0 I S.  Shepton  Se  Son  . . . .£1,199  i& 

W.  Thomas  & Co 1,247  0 | Jones  Bros.,  Cardiff*. . 1,110  o 

• Accepted. 


ORPINGTON.— For  the  erection  of  six  cottages  at  Crofton 
Orpington.  Kent.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect  and  suiveyor. 
8,  Ironmonger-lane,  E.C.,  and  Orpington  :— 

Smbh  & Son £2.123 1 W.  Owen  £,.992 

T.  Knight 2,0:9  I Stebbings  & Pannett  i,8j> 


PONTYPRIDD.— For  ;the  erection  of  a chapel.  Sec  , Clydach 
PortTalboU— eUh  1 ndePendents-  Mr-  Fran*  B.  Smith,  architect. 

H^t  & Co.  £3,890  0 0 I Spratt  Bros £2,850  o o 

Sl"",ths*Co 3.325  o 0 T.  P.  Stephens, 

Charles  Bros 2,980  o o | Swansea*  2,647  6 10. 

•Accepted  conditlrnally. 


SHERBURN  (Durham). — For  the  construction  of  "sewers,  <! 
■ the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  G.  Gregson,  surveyor.  * E 
n"'K — h .i.!—  »— »«—  surveyor:— 


wood,''  Western  Hill,  Durham.  Ouantitles  by 

G.  T.  Manners  £247  | R.  Oliver 

F.  C.  Dixon 186  | H.  Nicholson,  Sherburn* 

• Accepted. 


SLEAFORD  (Lines.). — For  the  execution  of  water  supply  works, 
Great  Hale,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  Jesse  Clare,  C.E., 


Sleaford.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Merredew  & Wort.. £4,417 

A.  Jenkins  705 

W.  Stone  7I5 

Jenkins  & Son 722 

H.  Shardlow  700 

H.  J.  Materface. . _ ..  692 


Jesse  C 

no  engineer : — 

J.  Lees  £672  16  - 

Steavenson  Sc  Co 668  5 1 

H.  Roberts 642  3 - 


ILK  LEY. — Accepted  for  the  supply  of  r 
for  the  Urban  District  Council : — 

Leonard  Cooper,  Leeds,  8s.  rod.  per  tor 


ooo  tons  broken  granite, 
, delivered  at  Ilkley 


Henry  Wilson £2  170  •,  . 

J.  Scholefield,  Sons 

& Co 2, -59  8 , 

. Brunton  Se  Sons  2,055  2 1 


LONDON.-For  the  separate  items  required  in  connexion  with 
e erection  of  working-class  dwellings  on  the"Borough-road  site  for 
the  London  County  Council : — " ’ 

General  Works. 

W.  Johnson  Se  Co  , Lim.  £i8,7gt  I W.  Downs  £18  178 

Foster  Se  Dicksee r8,764  Holloway  Bros 17918 

E.  Lawrance  & Sons  ....  48.528  | T.  Gregory  & Co ,7  47, 

H-L-HoUoway  .8,400 1 J.  Brown,  Son.  & Blom-  7 473 

Killby  & Gayford  18,280  field 

’ — - & f - 1 


Chessum  & Sons., 
t.  Cattennole 
i.  C.  Base  "...'.'.".'. 


>8.255  I 
Foundations. 

I P.-  Gude  & Son  ....  £3.262  1 
1,923 


Ward  & Co 780  10  ] 

Chitnn 

Yates,  Haywocd,  & Co... £498  n 


works  at  Canton.  Mr.W  Harpur 


Brunswick-street 
Carriageway  . 
Footway  


Han  over-s  tree 


Alexandra-lane 
Footway  . . . 


James 

Elizabeth 

rh„.i„4 

Osmond. 

Rees. 

£ s.  d 

£ s.  d 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

228  10  6 

.20  17  9 
229  .7  I 

■34  3 9 
228  6 5 

>35  6 3 
232  0 1 

35=  0 9 

350  14  >o» 

362  .0  2 

367  6 4 

113  2 8 

...  .2  8 
256  8 1 

253  13  5 

264  9 0 

366  II  9* 

368  0 9 

377  8 5 

388  12  6 

”3  5 >0 

’in  15  10 

.23  18  6 

257  19  2 

254  2 1 

264  18  9 

367  13  2* 

369  15  0 

378  0 7 

389  5 9 

258  .4  0 

261  18  I 

=58.4  9 

269  8 9 

372  4 7* 

373  >8  8 

382  .8  6 

394  1 0 

257  1 2 

*112  5 1 

260  2 2 

124  3 9 
256  .8  10 

124  rs  3 

267  14  6 

370  11  9* 

372  7 3 

38.  2 7 

392  6 9 

114  6 8 

112  19  8 

.30.8  8 

41  17  6 

43  5 5 

46  1 3 

160  7 11 

154  .7  2*| 

>74  4 1 I 

170  12  3 

it  hie  Work. 

I-  Bickley  . --.£8ro  2 5IW.  H.  Lascelles  & 

B.  Ward  & Co 780.0  5 | Co £770  0 

ty  Pieces. 

1 1 Catron  Sc  Co.  (portion 

I "n'y) £138 

Iron  Railings. 

W-  T.  Allen  Se  Co £835  o | Yates,  Haywood,  Se  Co.  £560 

Tiling  Work. 

A.  J.  Tatham £65: 

Wash  Tubs. 

Finch  & Co £375  ,8  I Shanks  [Se  Co £227  .7 

Doulton  & Co 315  o | ‘ 

FirefirooJ  Floors. 

Banks  Fireproof  Cons-  I Homan  & Rodgers  £1456 

truction  Syndicate,  Ltd.£a,303  | ** 

Dot  mors. 

F.  Braby  & Co.,  Ltd £150  | Ew: 


All  Trades  except  Plumbin 

Garside,  Barnes,  Se  Co  , Stalybridge  

Plumbing  and  Glazing. 
G.  H.  Coop,  Ashton-under-Lyne 


-n  Hall  Offices,  Stourbridge  :- 

h B'srgs-. £787  5 1 

G.  Trentham  650  o o 

W.  I_  Meredith 560  0 2 


J-  ,Vale £545 

G.  Law 528 

J.  Mackay,  Hereford*  471 


Outwood  and 
Alverthorpe  Stanley  joint 
drainage.  drainage. 


J.  Armltage £68  15  ' 

M.  Arundel,  East  Ardsley  62  15  1 
W.  Doleman,  Dewsbury..  78  4 11 


Contract 
No.  13. 
.,£76.  ..  6 
••  733  >9  9 
■■  667  5 «* 


Outwood' 

drainage. 

Contract 


G.  Wilson, Wakefield  65  18  4 ..  687  15  0 ..  348  2 
* Accepted. 

Messrs.  T.  Se  G.  Wilson's  tender  for  the  building  of  a retaining 
wall  at  Alverthorpe  has  been  accepted.  The  amount  is  £13.  7s. 


WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE.— For  the  execution  of  roadworks, 
for  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Warner.  Mr.  T.  H.  Nixon,  sur- 
veyor.^s.  Lessar-avenue,  Clapham  Common,  S.W.  Quantities  by 


7 3 


■ & Son  £111 


LONDON— For  repairs  and  decorations  at  No.  2,  Uddc 
Berneley-street,  W.  :— 

£eUand  £549  o I Spiers  & Son £4S0 

Gannon  525  o | R.  S.  Buckeridge* 44,  , 

• Arrpn.pA 


••  S.  Buckeridge £678 


LONDON.-For  alterations,  Sec, 

Whitechapel,  E . for  the  Victoria  Wi„, 

Waymouth,  architect,  23,  Moorgate-street.  E.C.  :— 

I "• w-  H°”y  *«**•"<* 


'LONDON—  For  htting  up  temporary  floors  and  platforms  in  the 
:l-class  swimming-baths  ar  the  Public  Baths,  Hoxton, 
Vestry.  Messis.  Spalding  & 


Geo.  Double  . 

H.  J.  Linzell  

F.  Bedford  Pitcher 


o o D.  Mackenzie  l 
o 0 | CUcton-on-se 
• Accepted. 


WEDNESBURY— Accepted  for  widening  bridge  rver  Birming- 
ham Canal,  Moxley.  for  ihe  Corporation.  Mr.  E.  M.  Scoti 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Wednesbury  : 

John  Mackay,  Smethwick  £S3J 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders  : — 

EAST-LANE.— Old  portion— Cleaning  interior  : — 

Holliday  & Green-  I W.  Brown..  . £192  i0  r> 

,w°°d  £240  o o W.  Banks ....187.1  6 

A.  White  & Co 219  o o E.  Triggst  170  o o 

Johnson  & Co 210  o o | 


GILLESPIE-ROAD— Providing  halls  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants  - 
re-seating  and  re-lighting  class-rooms  in  existing  senool ; boys’  stair-’ 
case  ; providing  cioak-rooms  for  all  departments  : removing  and 
refixing  girU'  and  infants'  existing  covered  playground ; providing 
teachers  room  for  infants,  and  new  drawing  class-room.  Revised 


r ihe  committee  of  the  Shoreditch 
ross  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  architects:— 

First -class 
Bath. 

Thomason £614  . . . 

Lap:  hoi  ne  571 

F.  Houghton  & Son 542  ... 

Dolman . ciB 

Walter  Lawrence !.  5,,  i"' 


Second-class 
Bath. 
£260 


V HOI  . 

General  Builder;,  l.td... 


493 


_ LONDON— For  the  formation  of  ; 


. W.  Killingback  & 


;*,8oo  o | W.  Swaker £ 

2,705  o B.  Nowell  & Co 

2.620  0 M S.  Ritteiingham  .. 

2,596  o Thos.  Adams 

I R.  Ballard 

2.580  0 E.  Rogers  & Co 

2 575  >5  1 E.  T.  oloomfie'd 

2,503  o | Grounds  & Newton  .. .. 


Willmott  & Sons  ../.... “.£9,..,  . ,ub^vi„uv»  ot  oons 

Staines  Se  Son 8.292  J.  Grover  & Son 

F.  Gough  & Co 8,084  I C.  Cox 

W.  Shuimur 7,085  I E.  Lawrance  & Sens 7 521 

Si  vY‘Ulams  & Son. . 7.984  R.  A.  Yerbury  Se  Sons  ....  7, '472 
W.  Whitelev  - n«  L,  H.  & R.  Roberts*  ..„  7,168 


Revised 

£7.897 

. 7,818 
7,654 


JORDON  HOUSE  (Isleworth)— Gravelling  roadways  and 

O.  Bigg £1,0  o I C.  Little y-72  o 

Speechley  Se  Smith  ....  78  o H.  Moyse*  68., 

S.  N.  Soole  & Son  75  o| 

a running 
For  5,o3> 


Henderson  &•  Spalding 
W.  Clowes  Se  Sons.  Ltd. 
Standidge  & Co  , Ltd. 
’"-cent  Brooks,  Day,  & 

Son,  Ltd £81: 

McCorquodale  Se  Co., 


Ltd.., 


.050  o Alexander  & Shepheard*  9 1 


For  2, coo  For  3,c< 

— £35  0 i 

— 28  12  c 

— 28  5 c 

— 23  .5  a 


[Dec.  17,  1898. 


been  stated).  B.  ! 


decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  Is  given  sublect 
to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written,  by  the  Editor,  who 
retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the 
author  of  a proof  of  an  article  In  type  does  not  necessarily  Imply  Its 
acceptance. 

AU  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TEE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C. Trask  & Son, 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-IIam, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent  : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  II.' Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  fit  Ws, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-r<(T*'vS 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  AspnuLe 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [ADVT. 

SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane, E.C.  [ADVT. 

QUANTITIES,-  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  fti'ir.DER " (Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT  fro 
the  Office  to  residents  in  nny  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  tl 
>nto  of  19s.  per  annum  152  numbers!  PREPAID.  To  all  parts 
Europe.  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Cevlo.., 
&c  . 26s.  per  .annum  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIERl  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  c 
ER,"  No.  46,  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS, by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  -per  quarter  13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “ The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


) GT.GEORGE  ST.WESTJ1IN8TBB 

11  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES,” 
For  1S99.  price  (id.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1  [ADVT. 


THE  "WHITTINGTON.— Altering  positions  of' 
providing  stepped  flooring.  Kindergarten  gallery,  &c 

■G  Chase  & Son  ...-...,£[,013  5 I Stevens  Bros 

w.  Hoinetc  5:0  o F.  T.  Chinchen  .. 

T,  Cruwys 479  o ! Marchant  & Hirst) 

•E.  Triggi  454  o | 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 

1 2 1,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


WESTBOURNE-ROAD.— Providing  and  fixing  auxiliary  mains 
and  additional  radiating  coils 

J.&F.  May £125  .0  0 I J.  Grundy  £85  a 6 

G Davis  i22  j o f.C.  Christie 8410  o 

W.  G Cannon  & Sons  ico  o Duffield  St  Co.*  80  0 o 

E.  Oldroyd  &t  Co.,  Ltd.  95  0 0 i 


WIRTEMBERG-STREET. -Cleaning  interior 

W.  Johnson  & Co  , Ltd.  ;£i83  9 Hollowav  Bros .£>35 

Maxwell  Bros,,  Ltd i8r  > ' Rice  S:  Son  . 115 

«.  AG.  Mallett. 144  o | E.  Tiiggsf 109 


C.B.N.SNEWIN 

MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  . 
TEAK,  VENEER,  ami  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 
Nos.  7i  S.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THIf  K N ESS.  DRY.  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
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Concert-rooms  and  the  Colston's  Hall 
Competition. 

E competition  for 
" the  restoration 
and  improvement 
of  Colston’s 
Hall,’’  Bristol, 
has  some  special 
interest,  on  ac- 
count of  the 
celebrity  of  the 
building,  the  un- 
fortunate and  curious  fate  by  which  it  was 
burned  out  in  the  very  midst  of  a week’s 
series  of  important  meetings,  and  the  chance 
which  seemed  to  be  afforded  of  making  a 
considerable  advance  on  the  usual  con- 
ventional planning  of  orchestra  and  organ, 
as  the  instructions  to  architects  implied  that 
in  this  respect  the  Colston’s  Hall  Company 
were  at  all  events  ambitious.  Unfortunately 
this  latter  expectation  has  been  entirely  dis- 
appointed. 

It  must  be  admitted,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  company  set  the  competing  archi- 
tects an  all  but  impossible  task.  The  plan 
on  the  next  page,  reduced  from  a portion  of 
one  of  the  plans  supplied  to  competitors, 
shows  the  lines  of  the  hall  as  now  existing. 
The  roof,  floors,  orchestra,  &c.,  were  entirely 
burned  away.  The  outer  walls  still  stand, 
and  the  columns,  though  the  latter  are  very 
much  damaged — the  courses  twisted  and 
the  stone  cracked  with  the  heat ; and  it  is 
evident  that  they  at  all  events  must  come 
down;*  We  presume  that  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained 'by  a careful  survey  that  the  outer 
walls  are  in  a safe  condition,  as  it  seems  to 
be  implied  that  they  are  to  be  retained.  The 
main  entrance  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  hall, 
through  a large  lobby  under  what  is  called 
“ the  Lesser  Hall,”  only  the  margin  of  which 
is  included  in  the  plan  as  here  given.  This 
portion  of  the  building  was  not  touched  by 
the  fire,  which  was  confined  within  the  walls 
of  the  large  hall,  and  the  fairly  handsome 
main  staircase  remains  just  as  it  stood. 

In  the  present  day,  every  time  a new  con- 
cert-room is  built,  it  is  desired  to  make  it 
larger  than  its  principal  predecessor  in  the 
town.  St.  James’s  Hall  was  much  larger 
than  the  Hanover-square  Rooms,  and  the 
Queen’s  Hall  is  again  much  larger  than  St. 
James’s  Hall.  The  peculiarity  in  the  case  of 
Colston’s  Hall  is  that  the  boundary  walls  are 


there  and  are  to  be  retained,  and  11  any 
encroachment  beyond  the  limitations  of  the 
site  ’’  was  to  disqualify  a competitor.  Now 
from  the  best  inquiries  we  could  make,  we 
cannot  find  that  the  hall  ever  held  more  than 
about  2,300  persons  in  the  audience  when 
packed  its  fullest,  but  the  Company  now 
want  to  get  within  the  same  walls  “ an 
audience  of  some  3,000  or  4,000  persons,” 
as  it  is  vaguely  put  ; at  all  events  a 
considerably  larger  number  than  are  ever 
known  to  have  been  in  the  hall  before.  Added 
to  this,  they  want  to  provide  -for  a band 
of  100  and  a chorus  of  300,  which  is  we 
imagine  a larger  number  than  were  ever 
accommodated  on  the  old  orchestra.  They 
also  wish  for  “a  position  to  be  reserved  for 
a full-sized  organ  ” ; what  exactly  they  mean 
by  that  equally  vague  phrase  it  is  not  easy 
to  define,  but  if  it  means  an  instrument 
possessing  all  the  important  stops  that 
should  be  found  in  the  largest  class  of 
concert  organ,  they  must  have  a very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  space  required 
for  such  an  erection,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  most  of  the  competitors  know  as  little 
about  this  as  the  Company.  Having  thus 
invited  the  architects  to  squeeze  into 
both  the  auditorium  and  orchestra  more 
persons  than  have  been  accommodated  there 
before,  within  the  same  walls,  they  add  the 
further  demand  that  space  should  be  left, 
and  arrangements  made,  by  which  200  to  300 
additional  performers  can  occasionally  be 
assembled.  The  hall  is  also  to  be  re-roofed 
and  entirely  re-decorated,  a good  system  of 
warming  and  ventilation  established,  and  the 
retiring  rooms  for  performers  remodelled  and 
improved  in  arrangement.  And  all  this  they 
expect  to  have  done  for  10,000/.  To  do  it  at 
all  adequately  would  cost  at  least  20,000 /. 

In  regard  to  the  space  for  the  audience,  of 
course  all  the  competitors  gain  something 
on  the  ground  floor  area  by  removing  the 
columns,  the  space  outside  which  was  before 
rather  lost  ground,  and  continuing  the  seating 
nearly  to  the  wall,  leaving  only  the  narrowest 
possible  passage.  The  intimation  that  the 
hall  is  to  be  adapted  for  use  for  such  pur- 
poses as  banquets  and  balls,  as  well  as  for 
concerts,  of  course  renders  a flat  floor  a 
necessity,  and  puts  aside  the  consideration 
of  an  “ isacoustic  curve  ” in  the  section 
of  the  seating.  Messrs.  Jones  & Cum- 
mings (London),  the  authors  of  the  first 
premiated  design  (No.  2),  adopt  the  dimen- 


sions of  the  old  orchestra,  and  one  can  see 
at  a glance,  almost,  that  they  have  not  room1 
for  the  band  and  chorus  demanded  ; even 
allowing  the  chorus  the  close  fit  of  1 ft.  4 in. 
per  seat,  there  is  only  room  for  292  on  the 
seats  behind  the  band ; and  a band  of 
100  would  occupy  more  than  the  space 
allotted  to  the  band  in  front ; there  is  not 
room  there  for  more  than  seventy,  or  eighty 
at  the  outside.  Architects,  in  planning 
orchestras,  forget  (or  do  not  know)  how 
much  space  is  required  for  the  manipulation 
of  some  of  the 'instruments,  and  for  the 
standing  room  for  the  instruments  them- 
selves ; the  string  basses  are  very  bulky  ' 
instruments,  and  require  plenty  of  room  for 
their  manipulation  ; the  kettledrums  alone 
take  up  the  standing  room  of  about  ' 
six  people,  and  the  bass-drum  (when  • 
used)  of  another  four.  There  are  some 
extra  seats  for  chorus  in  a gallery  on  each 
side  of  the  organ  ; whether  these  are  meant 
to  make  up  the  ordinary  number  or  to  pro- 
vide for  the  additional  “200  or  300”  we 
do  not  know  ; if  the  latter,  they  are  too  few ; . 
if  the  former,  these  singers  would  be  under 
the  greatest  disadvantage  in  attempting  to 
keep  in  with  the  main  body  of  voices  below 
them  and  with  each  other,  as  they  are  shut 
out  from  both  sight  and  sound  of  each  other  by 
the  organ.  That  is  another  of  the  mistakes 
constantly  made  in  planning  orchestras 
people  seem  to  think  that  as  long  as  they 
get  enough  seats  for  a specified  number  of 
singers  it  is  all  right,  and  they  thrust  por- 
tions of  them  back  into  inlets  or  bays  on 
each  side  of  an  organ  ; whereas  part  of  the 
facility  for  keeping  both  in  time  and  in  tune 
depends  on  all  the  chorus  being  well  massed 
together  and  all  able  to  hear  each  other. 
The  provision  for  the  organ,  considering  that 
a “ full-sized  ” one  is  demanded,  is  absurd  ; 
it  is  bracketted  out  from  the  wall  over  the 
heads  of  the  chorus,  and  is  only  28  ft.  higb 
altogether;  so  where  is  a 32-ft.  pipe  to 
come,  letting  alone  the  necessary  space 
occupied  at  the  lower  portion  by  wind- 
chest  and  action?  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know,  also,  whether  the  authors  of  the 
design  have  any  idea  of  the  weight  to  be 
carried  in  an  organ  even  of  the  size  they 
have  shown,  and  how  they  propose  to  hang 
it  securely  to  a single  thickness  of  blank 
outer  wall,  with  no  opportunity  of  taking 
cantilevers  back  to  an  adequate  bear- 
ing. The  organist,  as  usual  in  these  cases,. 


is  placed  right  under  the  organ,  where  he 
could  not  hear  the  least  what  was  the  effect 
of  his  playing  in  combination  with  the  band 
and  chorus,  and  all  the  competitors  but  one 
have  done  the  same  ; the  authors  of  the  third 
premiated  design  having  actually  put  the 
organ-player  inside  the  lower  portion  of  the 
organ-case,  with  three  round  holes  for  him 
to  hear  what  is  going  on,  but  where  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  even  to  see  the  con- 
ductor. The  fact  that  nowadays  an  organ 
key-board  can  be  placed  at  any  distance 
from  the  organ,  by  the  aid  of  electrical 
action,  has  been  so  much  talked  about  and 
advertised  that  one  would  think  all  archi- 
tects ought  to  have  heard  of  it ; and  at 
all  events  any  competent  conductor  or 
organ-player  could  tell  them  that  it  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  particularly 
when  an  organ  has  to  accompany  a band 


and  chorus,  to  bring  the  player  out  to  the 
front  of  the  orchestra,  so  that  he  can  really 
know  what  he  is  doing  and  how  to  proportion 
his  instrument  to  the  general  effect.  This  is 
a musical  rather  than  an  architectural  ques- 
tion, no  doubt ; but  surely,  if  an  architect  is 
planning  a concert  room,  it  should  be  a matter 
of  common-sense  to  get  some  information  from 
musicians  as  to  their  requirements.  We  may 
add,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  no  indication 
of  where  the  organ  bellows  are  to  go — unless 
the  authors  think  they  can  corbel  those  out 
from  the  wall  also. 

The  first  premiated  plans  have  no  doubt 
been  selected  mainly  on  account  of  the  good 
arrangement  of  the  accessory  rooms  and 
staircases,  &c.,  to  which  much  thought  has 
evidently  been  given.  We  observe,  however, 
that  the  band-room,  under  the  orchestra,  is 
lighted  by  windows  in  the  back  wall  where, 


we  were  locally  informed,  there  is- either 
no  light  or  no  right  of  light.  But  the  unfor- 
tunate band  are  badly  treated  in  most  of 
the  plans,  and  while  the  superior  artistes 
revel  in  fairly-lighted  rooms,  the  band  are  left 
to  any  available  hole  in  the  basement,  gener- 
ally without  daylight.  The  authors  of  this 
design  have  rebuilt  the  main  stairs,  placing 
the  flights  at  right  angles  to  instead  of 
parallel  to  the  larger  axis  of  the  hall ; this  is 
no  doubt  an  improvement,  but  considering 
the  10,000/.  limit,  it  might  have  seemed  wiser 
to  accept  the  present  staircase.  Warm-air 
ducts  are  shown  in  various  places  on  the 
plan,  but  the  drawings  do  not  explain  the 
system  of  ventilation,  and  the  architects’ 
Reports  have  not  been  affixed  to  their  draw- 
ings, so  that  we  have  no  information  as  to 
their  intentions.  Wherever  there  is  an 
exhibition  of  competition  drawings  the 
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reports  sent  with  each  set  of  plans  should 
t>e  affixed  to  them  ; not  to  do  so  is  exceed- 
ingly unfair  to  the  authors  of  the  designs, 
■who  are  thus  precluded  from  giving  an 
explanation  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  right  understanding  of  the  drawings. 
The  design  indicated  in  the  longitudinal 
section  is  in  good  taste,  but  suggests  nothing 
rmore  ; it  is  commonplace.  The  authors  have 
not  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  to 
'include  a perspective  view  of  the  interior  as 
^proposed. 

The  authors  of  the  second  premiated 
design  (No.  10),  Messrs.  Lanchester,  Stewart, 
-&  Rickards,  have  on  the  other  hand  sent  a 
■beautiful  interior  view  of  the  hall  as  they 
/propose  it,  which  is  in  fact  the  only  first- 
■tenass  architectural  drawing  in  the  room. 
T3e  design  consists  of  an  order  of  pilasters 
■with  a strongly  marked  cornice  over  it,  over 
which  is  a large  cove  with  Welsh  vaults 
breaking  into  it  over  the  semi-circular  beaded 
windows;  round  the  orchestra  the  line  of 
•the  cove  is  carried  on  by  a deep  decorated 
/frieze.  The  whole  effect  architecturally 
■would  be  admirable.  The  orchestra  is  no 
larger  than  in  the  first  design,  the  band 
space  especially  being  most  inadequate  ; and 
•the  chorus  seats  go  back  into  recesses  on 
•each  side  of  the  organ  (which  here 
rises  from  the  orchestra  steps),  an 
arrangement  which,  as  before  explained,  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  The  room  for  the  organ 
•bellows  in  the  basement  is  indicated  in  this 
set  of  drawings.  The  organist  is  placed 
almost  under  the  organ,  as  before.  If  the 
aitistes'  corridor  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra 
(half  way  up)  is  intended  to  have  the  rooms 
/for  ladies  and  gentlemen  opening  out  of  it, 
•as  appears  to  be  the  case,  within  a few  feet 
•of  each,  we  should  hardly  call  that  a desir- 
•able  arrangement.  The  rooms  for  band  and 
-chorus  -below  seem  to  be  almost  destitute  of 
■light;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  taking 
the  existing  walls  as  they  stand  the  difficulty 
■of  dealing  with  this  portion  of  the  plan  is 
.almost  insuperable.  There  is  a sliding  out 
.platform  in  front  intended,  we  presume,  to  pro- 
vide for  extra  numbers,  but  it  would  be  very 
■inadequate  for  what  is  demanded.  It.  would 
•appear  that  many  of  the  competitors  have 
■taken  the  Queen’s  Hall  orchestra  as  their 
•model,  no  doubt  regarding  it  as  the  last  new 
•concert  room ; but,  whatever  other  merits 
.the  Queen’s  Hall  has,  the  orchestra  is  one 
of  the  most  inadequate  and  worst  planned 
to  be  found  in  any  large  concert-room ; 
larger  than  necessary  for  a band  alone,  too 
small  for  an  adequate  band  and  chorus 
•copibined;  and  architects  had  better  be 
warned  against  taking  it  as  a precedent. 
Indications  are  shown  on  the  drawings 
■of  a system  of  mechanical  ventilation,  with- 
out which  no  large  public  hall  can  really  be 
properly  ventilated.  We  may  add  that  in 
this  design  the  architects  appear,  as  far  as 
the  drawing  shows,  to  have  contemplated 
•retaining  the  existing  main  staircase. 

The  third  premium  has  been  given  to  the 
set  numbered  39,  by  Messrs.  G.  C.  Laurence 
and  Harold  Smith.  There  is  more  attempt 
in  this  plan  to  provide  adequate  room  for 
band  and  chorus ; the  orchestra  front  is 
brought  further  out  into  the  room  ; the  seats 
are  arranged  in  a more  circular  form,  which 
is  betterfor  the  chorus  hearing  each  other,  but 
not  so  good  for  the  audience  hearing  them. 
The  entrances  for  the  performers  are  here 
made  by  vomitoria  in  the  midst  of  the 
orchestra.  The  principal  staircase  is  rather 


well  treated;  a broad  straight  flight  first, 
and  then  two  flights  of  half  the  width, 
going  off  in  quadrants  right  and  left, 
The  chorus  waiting  and  refreshment  rooms 
are  pretty  well  provided  for,  but  there 
is  nothing  for  the  band  save  a “ store-room  ” 
in  the  basement.  The  absurd  position  in 
which  the  organ-player  is  placed  has  been 
already  referred  to.  The  design,  as  shown 
in  the  perspective  view,  is  sensible  and  suit- 
able, though  a little  commonplace  ; the  main 
ceiling  flat  and  deeply  coffered  (which  is 
good  for  breaking  up  echo),  with  a large 
cant  at  the  angles  ; the  coffered  treatment  is 
repeated  on  the  ceiling  under  the  gallery. 
The  organ-case  is  shown  sufficiently  high  in 
exterior  appearance,  but  then  the  lower  por- 
tion is  the  “ cave  ” in  which  the  player  is 
placed,  and  the  upper  portion  goes  out  of  the 
room  behind  the  main  cove  of  the  ceiling. 

Not  many  among  the  other  plans  call  for 
special  notice.  No.  3 has  realised  what  space 
would  actually  be  required  for  the  band 
and  chorus  demanded,  and  has  obtained  it 
by  pulling  down  the  west  wall  of  the  existing 
orchestra  bay  and  rebuilding  it  in  a line  with 
the  main  wall  of  the  hall,  getting  a much 
wider  orchestra  with  the  chorus  in  unbroken 
lines  across,  and  not  cut  up  or  divided  by 
any  obstacles.  Whether  this  would  put  him 
out  of  court,  as  going  “ beyond  the  limitations 
of  site,”  we  do  not  quite  gather  from  the  terms 
of  the  Instructions.  The  plan  is  obviously  a 
very  expensive  one,  and  the  elliptical  form 
of  the  roof  is  not  good;  it  is  likely  to 
make  echo.  No.  16  gives  room  enough  for 
the  band,  but  the  chorus  goes  back  into 
caverns  at  each  side.  No.  18,  in  a pretty 
interior  sketch,  actually  shows  a colonnade 
between  the  band  and  the  chorus.  No.  25  is 
noticeable  for  the  fact  that,  without  meddling 
with  the  existing  walls,  he  has  recognised 
the  fact  that  the  existing  orchestra  bay 
cannot  be  adequate  for  the  numbers  required, 
and  has  made  a wide  and  spacious  orchestra 
on  the  east  side  of  the  hall,  turning  the 
audience  round  at  a right  angle  with 
the  long  axis  of  the  building;  he  gives 
ample  room  for  the  band,  but  still  has  not 
sufficient  for  the  chorus  ; this  however  is 
a clever  plan,  and  a spirited  attempt  to  meet 
an  almost  insuperable  difficulty.  This  com- 
petitor also  is  the  only  one  who  has  put  the 
organ  keyboard  where  it  ought  to  be — in  front 
of  the  orchestra  and  near  the  conductor’s  desk. 
No.  23  is  the  only  one  who  has  realised  what 
space  is  required  for  the  “ full-sized  ” organ  ; 
but  this  naturally  does  not  leave  him  enough 
room  for  band  and  chorus.  No.  35  has 
achieved  a large  enough  orchestra  by  taking 
down  both  side  walls  of  the  orchestra  bay 
and  carrying  on  the  line  of  the  main  walls  of 
the  hall ; and  this  is  the  only  way,  in  fact,  in 
which  it  can  be  done.  Retaining  the  present 
orchestra  bay  renders  it  hopeless  to  provide 
for  the  numbers  asked  for.  The  organ  is 
carried  across  the  whole  width  in  the  rear, 
and  is  wide  enough,  but  not  high  enough. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  competition  is  a 
total  failure,  partly  because  the  demands  are 
such  as  cannot  adequately  be  fulfilled,  partly 
because  scarcely  any  of  the  competitors 
appear  to  understand  the  placing  and  pro- 
viding for  organ,  chorus,  and  band.  On  this 
head  we  may  make  one  suggestion  which,  as 
far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  exemplified 
in  practice  viz.:  that  it  is  very  desirable  to 
have  a definite  line  of  demarcation  between 
chorus  and  band,  and  to  arrange  this  so  that 
the  band,  while  being  heard  as  well  as 


possible  by  the  audience,  should  be  a 
little  veiled  from  the  chorus.  As  it  is,  in 
most  cases  where  band  and  chorus  are 
crowded  as  close  as  they  can  be,  one  sees 
some  instruments  invading  the  chorus  portion 
of  the  seats.  Now  it  is  very  distracting  to 
chorus  singers  to  have  a trombone,  for 
instance,  in  full  blast  close  to  their  ears, 
playing  something  quite  different  to  what 
they  are  singing.  The  band  ought  to  be 
placed  on  the  lower  steps  with  a sound- 
board beneath  it,  rising  up  into  a fairly  high 
partition,  above  the  heads  of  the  highest 
rank  of  players,  behind  which  partition  the 
lowest  rank  of  the  chorus  would  stand  ; and 
these  two  portions  of  the  orchestra  should 
have  separate  entrances.  The  sound  of  the 
band  would  thus  be  concentrated  and  thrown 
forward  into  the  room,  and  at  the  same  time 
a little  modified  to  the  chorus  singers,  who 
would  not  have  the  instruments  right  in  their 
ears  as  they  often  have  now,  nor  instru- 
mentalists mixed  up  with  them  in  a hap- 
hazard fashion.  In  fact,  both  band  and 
chorus  would  gain  by  such  an  arrangement.* 
We  should  recommend  the  Colston’s  Hall 
Company  to  recognise  the  fact  that  this  com- 
petition has  been  a failure,  and  could  not 
have  been  otherwise,  and  act  accordingly. 
We  have  all  to  pay  for  our  experience  some- 
times ; the  Company  have  paid  for  theirs. 
They  had  better  rest  content  with  paying 
over  the  premiums  to  the  three  competitors, 
put  the  plans  on  one  side,  and  then  remove 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Hall,  and  advertise  a 
competition  for  an  entirely  new  building  of 
adequate  dimensions  and  with  an  orchestra 
planned  on  the  best  principle,  and  such  as 
will  avoid  the  mistakes  and  absurdities  seen 
in  so  many  executed  concert-rooms,  and  in 
most  of  the  plans  submitted  in  this  com- 
petition. 


ELECTRICITY  AT  HOME. 

HE  two  papers  on  electricity  read 
before  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  on  Monday 
night,  although  they  advance 
nothing  very  startling  or  novel,  yet,  coming 
as  they  do  from  electricians  who  have  had  such 
a wide  experience  in  their  respective  spheres, 
are  worthy  of  close  attention  by  architects. 
Both  papers  are  very  conveniently  sub- 
divided under  various  headings,  and  will 
be  useful  for  reference.  The  paper  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Drake  on  “Some  Practical  Hints 
on  the  Production  and  Use  of  Electricity 
for  Lighting  Country  Houses  ” mentions 
many  points  often  neglected  in  the 
management  of  the  electric  lighting  of  a 
house  which,  when  attended  to,  lead  to 
greater  economy  and  a more  restful  illumina- 
tion. For  example,  when  lamps  are  placed 
against  walls  it  is  better  to  shade  them  only 
in  front,  and  so  obtain  the  full  advantage  of 
the  reflection  of  the  wall.  An  eight-candle 
power  lamp  under  these  circumstances  pro- 
duces a better  illumination  than  a sixteen- 
candle  power  lamp  shaded  all  round.  Mr. 
Drake  showed  a very  striking  experiment, 
proving  conclusively  that  a frosted  glow- 
lamp  produced  a better  illumination  than  a 
clear  lamp  of  the  same  candle  power  as 
measured  by  a photometer.  Each  of  the 
lamps  was  placed  in  a box  open  at  the  top 
and  covered  with  dark  green  cloth  inside. 

* This  arrangement  was  suggested,  and  a section  given 
of  an  orchestra  constructed  in  this  manner,  in  a paper  on 
the  subject  read  before  the  Institute  of  Architects  many 
years  ago  by  the  present  Editor  of  this  jour  al. 
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The  boxes  were  placed  side  by  side  and 
the  light  switched  on.  To  the  eye  the 
frosted  lamp  appeared  much  the  brighter, 
as  the  light,  being  better  diffused,  did  not 
dazzle  the  eye  and  lead  to  contraction  of 
the  iris,  thus  limiting  the  rays  which  reach 
the  retina.  Another  point  we  were  glad  Mr. 
Drake  laid  stress  on  was  the  necessity  of 
having  two-way  switches  in  passages  and 
staircases  fixed  in  such  positions  that  the 
necessity  of  traversing  any  part  of  the 
building  in  the  dark  will  be  avoided.  Speci- 
mens of  artistic  electric  fittings  were  shown 
to  the  meeting,  and  we  were  struck  by  a 
method  of  lighting  a dinner-table  with  elec- 
tric candles  without  the  necessity  of 
piercing  the  table-cloth  or  the  carpet.  It 
was  effective,  although,  perhaps,  it  re- 
minded one  a little  too  much  of  a con- 
juror’s arrangement.  Mr.  Drake  showed  in 
the  lantern  some  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive photographs,  taken  by  the  electric 
light,  of  rooms  and  picture  galleries  in  his- 
toric mansions  to  illustrate  his  methods.  I11 
the  adapting  of  the  candle  fittings  already  in 
existence  he  was  particularly  successful,  as 
the  electric  candles  produced  almost  the  pre- 
cise effect  of  wax  candles.  He  perhaps 
dwelt  too  strongly  on  the  advantages 
obtained  by  employing  a combined  shelf  and 
picture  rail,  containing  a row  of  hidden 
lamps  for  electric  light,  and  on  the 
effects  produced  by  small  lamps  con- 
cealed in  the  overmantel  and  in  china 
cabinets.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  sub- 
sequent discussion,  the  theatrical  and  un- 
natural effects,  however  clever  and  mysterious, 
sometimes  produced  in  this  way  are  by 
no  means  satisfactory  to  the  architectural 
mind. 

The  second  paper,  by  Mr.  Burstall,  was 
on  “Practical  Applications  of  Electrical 
Power.”  After  dealing  with  the  principles 
underlying  the  application  of  electrical 
power,  he  described  a few  typical  apparatus, 
and  then  discussed  the  question  of  cost. 
The  methods  he  gave  of  obviating  the 
troubles  caused  by  the  hum  of  the  motor 
and  the  noise  of  the  fan  in  ventilating, 
accentuated,  as  these  often  are,  by  the  air 
shaft  acting  as  a resonator,  are  worth  special 
notice.  Most  interest,  however,  was  aroused 
by  his  remarks  on  electric  heating.  Many 
forms  of  electric  radiators  are  open  to  the 
same  objections  as  hot-water  pipes.  Heating 
a room  by  merely  warming  the  air  in  it  is  a dull 
and  tedious  method.  To  live  in  a room,  also, 
full  of  warm  air  produces  an  enervated  feeling. 
The  new  Dowsing  electric  radiator  shown 
and  explained  to  the  meeting  completely 
gets  over  these  objections.  A group  of  four 
thick  filament  lamps  run  at  a lower  voltage 
than  would  be  used  for  electric  lighting  are 
put  in]front  of  metallic  reflectors,  which  throw 
a beam  of  heat  rays  out  into  the  room.  The 
effect  produced  is  almost  that  of  a cheerful 
coal  fire,  and  the  eye  rests  on  it  with  plea- 
sure. Each  of  the  lamps  can  be  turned  off 
independently,  so  that  the  heat  can  be  regu- 
lated. The  particular  radiator  shown  was 
suitable  for  heating  a small  room,  and  with 
electricity  at  fourpence  a unit  (a  maximum 
price  for  electricity  used  for  heating 
purposes)  each  lamp  would  cost  a penny 
per  hour.  The  lamps  being  run  at  a low 
voltage  will  probably  last  many  thousand 
hours.  The  radiator  is  more  ingenious  than 
it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight,  as,  when  we 
saw  it  a year  or  two  ago,  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  preventing  the  glass  from 


melting.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
arranging  so  that  a current  of  cold  air  flows 
through  the  stove.  Excellent  toast  can  also 
be  made  in  front  of  this  stove.  In  the  opinion 
of  several  of  those  who  spoke  there  was  a 
great  future  for  electric  heating,  as  the  abso- 
lute cleanliness  of  electric  stoves  gives  them 
a great  advantage  over  coal  fires  in  flats,  there 
being  no  coal  and  ashes  to  carry  about. 


NOTES. 

An  Employer,'  A BODY  called  the  Employers' 

Parliamentary  Parliamentary  Council  has,  it 
Council.  appears,  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  over  measures  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  which  affect  “ the 
interest  of  trade  generally  or  of  any  industry 
in  particular.”  This  is  a pretty  large  order, 
but  nevertheless  we  think  this  body  may  do 
good  work,  not  so  much  on  the  lines  of 
working  for  the  interests  of  employers  as  by 
causing  both  the  principle  and  the  form  of 
Parliamentary  Bills  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. A measure  good  in  principle  may 
be  so  drafted  as  to  have  mischievous  conse- 
quences— it  may  seem  a trifling  affair,  and  be 
passed  through  the  House  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning,  unless  it  has  been  examined 
and  found  wanting  by  a critical  body.  It  is 
much  better  also  that  any  measure  which 
affects  the  interests  of  employers  as  a class 
should  be  thoroughly  considered  before  it 
becomes  law.  A body  such  as  that  which 
has  just  now  been  incorporated  will  never 
stop  a really  sound  measure  from  passing. 
It  may  be  of  use  in  pointing  out  weaknesses 
in  principle  or  reform. 


The  deputation  from  the  Trade 
s'gSdoiL  Union  Congress  Parliamentary 
Committee,  who  waited  upon 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  last 
week,  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
reception.  Mr.  Ritchie  was  as  emphatic  as 
they  could  desire  as  to  the  iniquity  of 
victimising  their  railway  members  for  “ taking 
the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ” in 
approaching  the  directors  for  improvements 
in  their  conditions  of  service  ; and  he  pro- 
mised that  the  strongest  steps  possible  should 
be  taken  upon  proof  of  anything  of  this  kind 
having  been  done.  But,  having  dealt  with 
this  and  other  grievances,  Mr.  Ritchie  took 
the  opportunity  of  tacking  on  to  his  reply  a 
little  wholesome  caution  and  good  advice  • 
and  of  enforcing  certain  truths  which  would 
perhaps,  be  scarcely  listened  to  in  times  of 
conflict.  The  deputation  were  reminded 
that  this  was  the  only  great  country  which 
showed  a decrease  in  exports  upon  a 
comparison  of  a number  of  years  ; and  that 
they  must  not  disguise  from  themselves,  as 
representatives  of  Trades-Unions,  that  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  this  was  to  be  found  in 
the  loss  of  trade  directly  attributable  to 
strikes  and  lock-outs.  Why  not  call  an 
industrial  conference  to  endeavour  to  secure 
industrial  peace,  asked  Mr.  Ritchie,  with  an 
allusion  to  the  famous  effort  of  the  Tsar  in 
the  direction  of  international  peace  by  similar 
means.  Labour  problems  would  be  far 
more  profitably  and  calmly  discussed  at  such 
a Conference,  than  at  a time  when  masters 
and  men  were  in  the  throes  of  a bitter  dis- 
pute. That  the  trades-unionists  on  their 
part  recognise  this,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  they  subsequently  resolved  to  thank 
Mr.  Ritchie  for  his  suggestion,  and  to  request 
him  to  take  steps  to  inaugurate  such  a con- 
ference. 


The  reports  about  the  state  01 
ThevenU;1eg  °f  t}ie  Ducal  Palace  are  very 
contradictory  and  it  seems  im- 
possible at  present  to  get  at  the  truth 
but  we  should  be  afraid  that  the 
more  unfavourable  statements  are  the 
more  likely  to  be  true.  It  seems  only 

too  likely  that  a great  many  of  the 
buildings  of  Venice,  originally  erected  on 
rather  unscientific  piling  in  a foundation  of 
very  shifting  material,  are  approaching  the 
period  when  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
secure  much  longer  without  extensive  work 
being  done  in  renewing  and  consolidating 
their  foundations.  Probably  much  of  the 
pile  foundations,  if  they  could  be  examined*, 
would  be  found  to  be  rotting.  One  must  hope 
for  the  best,  but  we  cannot  be  surprised  Re- 
hear of  the  dangerous  state  of  this  and  other 
Venetian  buildings.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  something  will  be  done  before  it 
is  too  late.  The  world  would  hardly  seem 
the  same  if  the  Ducal  Palace  were  gone. 


Several  important  decision© 
Exhibition.  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
pavilions  which  foreigffGovero- 
ments  are  to  erect  for  their  own  displays  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  Egyptian 'section 
will  occupy  a space  of  2,500  square  metres,, 
divided  into  three  distinct  buildings.  That 
on  Rue  de  Magdebourg,  next  to  the  Trocadero, 
is  to  be  a reproduction  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  temple.  The  second  one  is  to 
represent  an  Arab  bazaar ; the  third  is  to 
be  a theatre  in  ancient  Egyptian  style.  M. 
Marcel  Dourgnon  will  be  the]  [architect 
for  these  buildings.  The  German  Govern- 
ment has  commissioned  Herr  [Richter  t& 
design  a pavilion  in  the  German  Renaissance 
style,  with  a large  hall  with  open  arcades  ia 
front.  The  English  pavilion  is  to  be  a 
reproduction  of  Kingston  House,  Bradford- 
on-Avon  ; as  an  example,  we  presume  of  the 
old  English  residence.  This  will  include 
private  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  when  he  is  present  as  President  cf 
the  English  section.  Except  on  those  occa- 
sions, the  building  will  be  open  to  the 
public. 


Architects  and  We  have  before  referred  to  the 
Competition  unsatisfactory  conditions  of 
Committees.  . . , , _ 

what  was  called  Tavistock-road 
competition  at  Plymouth  (see  Builder  July  16, 
page  52),  for  designs  for  a row  of  houses  ia 
that  town.  The  action  taken  by  the  archi*- 
tects  of  Plymouth  and  the  neighbourhood 
shows  what  effect  may  be  produced  if  archi- 
tects will  act  with  unanimity  in  these  matters* 
The  architects  in  a body  declined  to  compete 
unless  a competent  assessor  was  appointed^ 
the  premium  raised,  andotheralterationsmade 
in  the  conditions.  The  Corporation  consented 
to  augment  the  premium  and  to  appoint  an 
assessor,  but  declined  to  modify  other 
conditions  which  weze  objected  to.  They 
invited  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay  to  act  as 
assessor ; but  he,  finding  some  of  the 
conditions  of  the  competition  objectionable, 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Council  offthe 
Institute,  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
he  should  decline  to  act.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Corporation  are  still  looking  for 
an  assessor,  but  it  is  probable  that  no 
member  of  the  Institute  will  act  until 
the  conditions  are  altered,  and  the  compe- 
tition is  thus  at  a deadlock.  We  have 
received  this  week  a communication  from 
the  Bradford  Society  of  Architects  and  Sur- 
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veyors,  enclosing  their  letter  to  the  Corporation 
of  Bradford  in  regard  to  a Fire  Brigade  Station 
competition.  In  this  case  they  have  obtained 
an  amendment  of  the  terms  of  the  competition 
in  several  important  particulars,  viz. : the 
payment  for  quantities  over  and  above 
the  5 per  cent,  commission;  the  promise  to 
employ  the  architect  to  whom  the  first  pre- 
mium shall  be  awarded ; and  the  addition  of  a 
margin  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  usual  “ tender 
from  a contractor  of  standing  ” to  carry  out 
the  building  for  the  sum  named  in  the  con- 
ditions. They  do  not  undertake  to  appoint 
an  assessor,  but  consent  to  accept  the 
nominee  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  if  they 
find  it  necessary  to  do  so  ; which  is  some- 
thing  gained.  The  moral  of  all  this  is  that 
if  architects  will  stand  together  in  regard  to 
the  conditions  of  competitions  they  will  be 
likely  to  get  their  own  way  in  the  end. 


Salford  We  hear  from  a competitor 
Cemetery  that  although  designs  were 
Competition.  ° ° 

sent  in  for  this  competition  in 
August  last,  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the 
result.  At  the  end  of  October  an  inquiring 
competitor  received  the  information  from  the 
Town  Clerk  that  the  drawings  were  still  in 
his  possession  unopened,  a dispute  having 
arisen  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  proposed 
site  for  a cemetery  ; and  since  then  nothing 
more  has  been  heard  of  them.  The  Corpora- 
tion are  bound  in  honour  to  select  the  best 
designs  and  pay  the  premiums,  even  if  they 
abandon  the  scheme ; why  then  do  they  not 
at  least  settle  this  point  without  further 
delay  ? 

The  Report  of  the  deputation 
E7tC1Hamb“si0n  of  the  Salford  Corporation  on 
their  visit  of  inspection  to  the 
Hamburg  tramway  system  is  worthy  of 
commendation.  Instead  of  entering  into 
discussions  and  comparisons  which  are 
better  left  to  experts,  they  have  confined 
themselves  to  obtaining  full  particulars  of 
the  construction,  mode  of  working,  regula- 
tions, and  financial  results  of  this  exception- 
ally complete  and  efficient  tramway  system. 
Although  the  Hamburg  Tramway  Company 
has  to  pay  a tax  to  the  State  of  ^d.  for 
each  passenger  carried,  as  well  as  the 
usual  rates  on  their  properties,  and  although 
the  fares  are  only  at  the  rate  of  gd.  per  mile, 
yet  the  company  pays  a dividend  of  8 per  cent. 
The  State  tax  is  an  unpopular  one,  and  dis- 
courages short-distance  fares.  All  the  cars 
have  to  provide  20  in.  width  of  seat  per 
passenger,  which  contrasts  favourably  with 
the  S6  in.  width  allowed  by  English  law. 
The  Jfire  Brigade  carry  bridge  rails  for 
carrying  cars  over  hose-pipe,  and  they  are 
also  provided  with  wire  - cutters,  rubber 
gloves,  keys  to  electric  cut-outs,  &c. 
The  Committee  were  impressed  with  the 
value  of  first-class  car  construction  and 
polished  wood  finish  as  compared  with 
cars  finished  with  paint,  which  requires 
frequent  costly  renewal.  In  addition,  they 
dwell  on  the  importance  of  a good  code  of 
regulations  and  the  value  of  really  artistic 
metal  work  in  the  posts,  brackets,  and 
rosettes  used  for  supporting  the  overhead 
wires,  as  compared  with  the  shapeless  and 
absolutely  ugly  structures  used  on  some  of 
the  earlier  electric  tramways.  We  can  con- 
gratulate the  deputation  on  having  made 
good  use  of  their  opportunities,  and  their 
Report  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  the  Salford  Corporation. 


Free  Hydrated  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the 
Lime  ir.  Portland  presence  of  free  calcium  hy- 
Cement  Mortar.  dimide  (CaHsOj  ill  Portland 
cement  mortar  lessens  the  durability  of  the 
mortar ; but  in  a paper  recently  published 
by  Schuliatschenko  it  is  shown  that  cement 
mortar  exposed  to  the  action  of  sea-water 
may  contain  much  free  hydrated  lime  and 
yet  remain  in  good  condition  for  a long 
period.  Reference  is  made  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Emelianoff,  who  examined  some 
samples  of  Portland  cement  concrete 
taken  from  the  harbour  works  at  Poti 
after  immersion  for  thirty  years 
the  Black  Sea,  and  found  that 
the  mortar  was  saturated  with  carbon 
dioxide  on  the  surface  only,  and  that  the 
interior  of  the  mass  contained  over  33  per 
cent,  of  free  hydrated  lime.  Schuliatschenko 
also  finds  that  the  amount  of  free  hydroxide 
in  a cement  mortar  increases  during  its 
setting  until  the  end  of  the  second  month 
which,  apparently,  confirms  the  theory  of 
Le  Chatelier  that  the  only  silicate  of  lime 
that  is  capable  of  setting  hard — 3 CaO.  SiO„ 
— gradually  decomposes  under  the  influence 
of  water  into  calcium  hydroxide  and  mono- 
silicate. 


and  provided  water-closets  must  be  set  some 
two  or  three  neighbouring  properties  upon 
which  the  privy  middens  have  been  recently 
“improved’’  at  the  instance  of  the  Town 
Council,  but  which  nevertheless  remain 
almost  as  unwholesome  as  ever. 


Dr.  Buchanan’s  Report  to  the 
ofB'omwich"  Local  Government  Board,  as  to 
the  recent  action  by  the  Town 
Council  of  West  Bromwich  for  the  improve- 
ment of  insanitary  conditions  there,  shows 
that  while  there  has  been  considerable 
improvement  in  some  particulars,  there 
has  been  rather  a retrogression  in  others. 
He  finds  that  since  a reorganisation  of 
the  inspectorial  staff  at  the  end  of  1896 
inspection  of  premises  has  been  carried  out 
in  more  systematic  fashion  than  formerly, 
and  there  has  been  more  activity  in  dealing 
with  houses  unfit  for  habitation.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  at  Mayers  Green  an  area 
of  nearly  two  acres,  upon  which  are  scat- 
tered in  irregular  fashion  some  fifty  small 
houses,  almost  all  ot  which,  by  reason  of 
faulty  construction,  dilapidations,  and  bad 
position,  are  quite  unfit  for  human  habita 
tion.  The  need  for  effecting  improvement  in 
this  area  has  been  pointed  out  in  annual 
reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and 
the  Town  Council  have  made  a beginning 
by  purchasing  one  or  two  small  properties 
comprised  in  this  area.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  their  intention  in  the  matter  being 
known,  owners  are  now  demanding  artificial 
prices  for  the  remaining  properties,  and  that 
for  this  reason  purchase  of  further  proper- 
ties is  unlikely.  In  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  premises  dealt  with  by  the  Town  Council 
during  the  period  under  review,  owners 
have  been  required  to  amend  faulty  gutters 
in  the  yards  of  houses  on  their  property, 
and  to  provide  paving.  The  result  in  some 
cases  has  been  satisfactory,  but  in  a 
majority  of  premises  dealt  with  the  work 
appears  still  to  be  executed  after  a make- 
shift fashion,  drainage  being  provided  for  by 
open  brick  channels,  laid  without  regard  to 
level,  and  with  right-angled  bends.  In 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  privy  middens,  the 
Town  Council  seem  to  have  failed  in  one 
case  to  convince  a magistrate  that  these  were 
a nuisance,  and  have  since  followed  a policy 
of  endeavouring  to  avoid  taking  such  cases 
into  court,  and  the  owner  of  a midden  is 
offered  the  alternative  of  “improving”  it. 
Thus  it  happens  that  against  every  property 
on  which  the  owner  has  abolished  privies 


■ lN  our  of  August  13 

Garden,  Chelsea.  (PP-  1 47-8  ante)  we  gave  a 
brief  history  of  the  garden,  and 
stated  that  the  Apothecaries'  Company  had 
applied  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for 
relief  from  their  trusteeship.  The  Commis- 
sioners have  framed  a scheme  for  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Charity  and  its  endowments, 
which  consist  of  the  garden  (31  acres)  estab' 
Iished  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  by  an  indenture 
dated  February  28,  1721-2,  with  the  curator's 
residence  and  other  buildings,  a yearly  sum 
not  exceeding  800/.  for  maintenance  payable 
out  of  the  income  of  the  City  Parochial 
Foundation  (as  set  up  by  the  Acts  of  1883 
and  1897)  a yearly  sum  of  not  less  than  150/. 
out  of  moneys  voted  by  Parliament,  and 
the  subsidiary  gifts  of  John  Meeres  (1726) 
and  Mrs.  Ann  Rand  (1757).  The  garden 
is  to  be  maintained  for  promoting  the 
study  of  botany  with  special  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  (3)  general 
education ; ( b ) scientific  instruction  and  re- 
search in  systematical  botany  and  vegetable 
physiology ; and  (e)  instruction  in  technical 
pharmacology  as  it  concerns  the  culture  of 
medicinal  plants;  the  scheme  provides  for 
the  erection  of  new  offices,  lecture  rooms 
and  a physiological  laboratory,  the  appoint- 
ments of  a curator  and  a head  gardener,  the 
establishment  of  lectures  upon  botany,' and 
the  maintenance  of  collections  of  living 
plants  for  teaching  purposes.  The  students 
and  professorial  staff  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  are  to  be  accorded  free  admission 
into  the  garden,  with  use  of  the  collections 
lecture  rooms,  and  appliances,  so  long  as  the 
sum  of  150/.,  or  more,  shall  be  paid  in  that 
behalf  to  the  Trustees  of  London  Parochial 
Charities,  as  trustees  of  the  re-modelled 
charity.  The  committee  of  management  is 
consist  of  fifteen  persons,  nominated  by 
; London  Parochial  Charities’  Trustees 
(eight),  the  Treasury,  Royal  Society,  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  and  other  public  bodies  (one 
apiece).  The  said  trustees  are  empowered  to 
contribute  a sum,  as  yet  undetermined  for 
equipment  of  the  garden  and  for  new 
buildings. 

v Remarkable  JHE  foI,owin8  paragraph  has 
Strike  Of  been  sent  to  us  by  a corre- 
Architects.  J ufl  e 

spondent  m Siam,  cut  from 
paper  published  for  the  English  community 
at  Bangkok  : — J 

"The  Kobe  Herald  has  the  following  amusing 
emersion  of  a recent  Reuter’s  telegram 

STRIKE  OF  ARCHITECTS  IN  PARIS 
20,000  Troops  Held  in  Readiness. 

In  Paris  a strike  of  architects  on  a great  scale 
has  occurred.  Last  Saturday  (sth)  their  number 
was  40,000,  but  to-day  it  has  reached  60,000 
perhaps.” 

We  do  not  know  where  the  Kobe  Herald 
dates  from.  The  statement  evidently  refers 
to  the  strike  of  artisans  in  Paris,  as  it  be 
came  transmuted  by  the  Eastern  journalistic 
intellect. 

ctei  lE  his  be“  announced  in  some 
Frieze  for  the  01  the  Paris  papers  that  the 
Paathiun  frieze  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
which  had  been  provisionally  put  Up  over 
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his  paintings  in  the  Pantheon,  was  to  be 
heightened  in  colour  and  completed  by  some 
of  his  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Cazin  ; an  announcement  which  caused  some 
alarm.  The  scheme  has  however  been 
abandoned,  and  the  Government  intend  that 
the  drawings  of  the  frieze  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  Luxembourg  in  their  present 
state.  

At  the  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Art 

Mr.  Goodwin's  Society  there  is  a collection  of 
Exhibition.  / , , . „ 

beautiful  works,  chiefly  water 
colours,  by  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin.  A large 
proportion  of  these  are  of  more  or  less 
architectural  subjects,  views  of  cities,  of  Mont 
St.  Michel,  of  a charming  stone  bridge  on  the 
Medway  at  Aylesford,  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
by  night,  &c.  Many  of  these  views,  no 
doubt,  may  be  said  to  show  the  city  or  the 
building  translated  into  a tone  and  effect  of 
the  artist’s  own,  which  is  very  delicate  and 
charming,  but  a little  unreal,  as  one  must 
recognise  when  we  find  the  prevailing 
tone  in  “Amalfi”  (27),  for  instance,  just  the 
same  as  the  prevailing  tone  in  “Clovellv” 
(23)  and  other  English  scenes.  The 
view  of  Clovelly,  by  the  way,  exaggerates  the 
scale  of  the  place.  Among  others  in  which 
architecture  plays  a principal  part,  “The 
Swan  Pool,  Wells  ” (53),  in  which  the 
cathedral  towers  are  seen  only  in  reflection 
in  the  water,  and  “ Lucerne  ” (58),  are  par- 
ticularly charming.  It  is  somewhat  new, 
also,  to  find  Mr.  Goodwin  as  a sea 
painter,  but  his  “Sunset  over  the  Sea”  (38) 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  in  the 
room.  The  large  picture  of  “The  First 
Christmas  Dawn,”  first  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  a few  years  ago,  and  seen  in 
two  or  three  other  exhibitions  siuce,  is  also 
here.  We  think  it  a mistake  in  an  aesthetic 
sense. 

Mr.  Caton  Woodville’s  pic- 
Omduirnan  in  ture  0f  j]ie  c]iarge  Gf  the  Lancers 

at  Omdurman,  to  be  seen  at  Mr. 
Maclean’s  Gallery  in  the  Haymarket,  has 
evidently  been  got  out  with  all  speed  to 
catch  the  public  feeling.  It  is  a kind  of 
picture  which  it  is  patriotic  to  go  and  see 
(and  we  are  always  patriotic) ; but  we  doubt 
whether  either  art  or  the  illustration  of  war 
gain  very  much  by  pictures  of  this  kind.  From 
an  artistic  point  of  view  this  is  not  an  in- 
teresting or  effective  work,  nor  does  it 
impress  one  as  real  : battle  pictures  seldom 
do.  If  any  photographer  were  cool  enough 
to  accompany  a cavalry  charge  and  take 
snap-shots  during  the  height  of  the  video, 
people  who  do  not  make  a business  of 
fighting  might  get  some  notion  of  the  realities 
of  such  a scene.  We  doubt  if  they  often  get 
it  from  a painting. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  ELECTRICITY  TO  BUILD- 

INGS  FOR  LIGHTING  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

The  fourth  general  meeting  for  the  present 
season  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects was  held  on  Monday  evening,  Professor 
Aitchison,  R.A.,  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
taken  as  read, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  Emerson)  an- 
nounced the  decease  of  Mr.  Henry  Bridgford, 
of  Manchester,  elected  Fellow  in  1888,  and  of 
Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  elected  Associate  in 
1845  and  Fellow  in  1852.  Professor  Lewis  was 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Institute  for  a period,  and 
was  afterwards  elected  Vice-President,  serving 
in  that  office  from  1865  to  1867  and  from  1878 
to  1882. 


The  Chairman  said  he  wished  to  propose  a 
vote  of  condolence  with  the  relatives  of  Pro- 
fessor Hayter  Lewis.  They  had  heard  that  he 
was  Hon.  Secretary  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Institute,  and  in  connexion  with  and  even 
apart  from  those  offices  was  always  ready  to 
give  his  counsel  and  advice  on  difficult  | 
questions.  He  (the  President)  had  known  ■ 
the  deceased  Professor  for  many  years, 
and  could  bear  testimony  of  him  that 
he  was  a most  accomplished  architect 
and  a perfect  friend  and  companion.  He  had 
the  honour  to  be  associated  with  him  in  look- 
ing over  the  papers  and  drawings  of  Mr. 
Wood,  who  discovered  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus.  Among  his  claims  to  notice  was  the 
fact  that  he  wrote  the  treatise  on  Architecture 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  He  died  full 
of  years,  but  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 
was  very  much  troubled  with  illness.  He  (the 
Chairman)  begged  to  propose  a resolution 
placing  on  record  the  high  appreciation  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute  of  the  work  of 
Professor  Hayter  Lewis  in  furtherance  of  the 
advancement  of  architecture  and  of  the 
services  he  rendered  to  the  Institute  as 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Vice-President ; and 
recording  the  sorrowful  regret  of  the  members 
at  the  loss  they  had  sustained  at  his  death  and 
conveying  to  the  deceased's  relatives  their 
sincerest  condolences  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  John  Slater  said  he  desired  to  second 
the  resolution.  One  claim  which  entitled  the 
late  Professor  to  their  grateful  and  respectful 
memory  had  not  been  mentioned.  Many 
members  of  the  Institute  who,  like  himself, 
had  arrived  at  middle  age,  must  remember 
Professor  Hayter  Lewis  when  Professor  of 
Architecture  at  University  College — a position 
he  held  in  succession  to  the  late  lamented 
Professor  Donaldson.  Although  the  late 
Professor  Hayter  Lewis  was  not  an  ideal 
lecturer,  he  (the  speaker)  could  safely  say  that 
his  one  aim  and  one  desire  was  to  give  as 
much  help  as  possible  to  all  the  students  of  his 
classes.  He  was  sure  many  members  of  the 
Institute  had  reasons  to  be  grateful  for  the 
help  thus  given  while  the  deceased  Professor 
occupied  his  chair  at  University  College. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman  next  moved  that  10/.  be  voted 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Institute  to  the  fund  for 
raising  a monument  to  M.  Charles  Gamier. 
The  deceased  gentleman  was  distinguished  as 
their  honorary  correspondent  and  gold  medalist. 
He  (the  Chairman)  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him  slightly,  and  they  all  knew  his  work.  He 
was  bound  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  late 
M.  Garnier's  Opera  House  in  Paris,  which  was 
distinctly  French  in  its  character,  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinarily  clever  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture which  had  been  carried  out  in  his  time. 
Should  any  member  desire  to  subscribe  to  the 
fund,  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  and  forward 
such  subscription  to  Paris. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Electricity  for  Country  Houses. 

Mr.  Bernard  M.  Drake,  M.Inst.C.E.,  then 
read  a paper  entitled  “Some  Practical  Hints  on 
the  Production  and  Use  of  Electricity  for  Light- 
ing Country  Houses,”  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract Mr.  Drake  said  that  to  the 
multifarious  knowledge  of  the  architect  must 
now  be  added  a grasp  of  the  “practics”  of 
electric  lighting  and  its  attendant  paraphernalia. 
He  should  confine  himself  to  the  practical 
points  which  crop  up  daily  in  an  archi- 
tect's office,  and  are  searched  for  in  vain 
amongst  the  text-books  at  his  disposal.  In 
lighting  a country  house,  the  first  question 
concerns  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  gene- 
rating plant,  and  where  it  shall  be  put.  The 
various  developed  methods  at  disposal  are  : 1, 
steam-engine ; 2,  petroleum  engine ; 3,  gas 
engine  ; 4,  water-wheel  or  turbine  ; 5,  wind 
engine  ; 6,  primary  battery.  The  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  method  were  fully 
considered  by  the  author,  whose  own  expe- 
rience was  that  a combination  of  gas  and 
petroleum,  or  turbine  and  steam  engine,  gave 
the  best  results.  Each  case,  however,  required 
an  individual  study  of  the  local  conditions  and 
working  requirements  before  deciding  what 
would  be  best ; it  was  not  a matter  which  could 
be  safely  left  to  the  decorator  or  hot-water 
engineer  to  diagnose.  From  whatever  source 
the  power  is  obtained,  the  dynamo  for  ordinary 
requirements  is  the  same,  except  that  it  requires 
to  be  fitted  with  a fly-wheel  for  use  with  petro- 
leum and  slow-speed  gas  engines,  providing 
the  engine  has  to  be  run  while  the  lights  are 
used.  Where  only  required  for  charging  the 


accumulators,  this  may  be  omitted,  as  it  wastes 
power.  The  most  important  features  in  the  dy- 
namo for  country-house  lighting  are:  (1 ) Absence 
of  sparking,  which  wears  out  both  brushes  and 
commutator  ; (2)  perfect  balance  of  the  arma- 
ture or  revolving  portion  of  machine,  vibration 
being  one  of  the  causes  of  what  are  known  as 
flats  on  the  commutator  ; (3)  strong  shaft  and 
wide  bearings  ; (4)  good  automatic  lubrication, 
the  best  form  being  a loose  ring  revolving  in 
an  oil  bath  ; (5)  absence  of  heating — undue 
heating  of  the  armature  and  magnets  causing 
unnecessary  loss  of  efficiency.  The  accumu- 
lator is  a necessity  in  every  country  house  in- 
stallation, and  the  position  of  the  room  for  its 
accommodation  requires  careful  consideration. 
For  reasonable  distances  up  to  150  yards  the 
engine  and  accumulator  rooms  should  be 
placed  alongside  each  other,  as  the  attendant 
can  see  that  each  cell  charges  up  equally, 
which  is  essential  to  success.  Where  the  cur- 
rent is  brought  from  a distance,  or  where  >he 
light  will  always  be  supplied  from  the  accumu- 
lator alone,  a considerable  saving  can  be  made 
in  the  cost  of  cables  by  separating  the  engine 
and  battery  room.  There  must  be  no  direct 
communication  between  the  dynamo  and  cell- 
room,  or  the  cotton  insulation  will  be  found  to 
rot  off  the  dynamo  after  a few  years.  In 
selecting  a type  of  accumulator,  the  main 
question  is  absence  of  attention,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  having  the  plates 
well  apart,  say  half  an  inch,  so  that 
any  detached  portions  fall  away,  instead  of 
bridging  across  and  exhausting  the  cell.  The 
author  considered  that  a clear  space  between  the 
plates  was  also  preferable  to  enclosing  them  in 
any  form  of  celluloid  bags  or  wrappings,  which 
soon  become  clogged  with  oxides.  The  use  of 
a registering  meter  is  recommended  in  the  en- 
gine room  as  the  best  check  on  the  amount  of 
coal,  oil,  or  gas  consumed.  The  engine  house 
should  be  placed  with  due  regard  to  prevailing 
wind,  and  not  less  than  fifty  yards  from  the 
main  building.  The  author  next  considered 
the  questions  of  first  cost  and  working  cost, 
giving  data  applicable  to  average  country 
house  installations,  from  which  also  could  be 
determined  the  class  of  motive  power  to  be 
adopted.  Results  were  also  given  of  a week's 
recent  test  with  a modern  generating  plant  for 
a large  installation  of  2,000  lights.  In  discuss- 
ing the  lighting  of  rooms,  the  author  empha- 
sised the  necessity  of  having  light  and  dark 
portions  and,  as  it  were,  semi-tones.  A room 
lit  equally  throughout  gives  a flat  effect,  and  is 
neither  -artistic  nor  restful.  A bright  light 
causes  an  involuntary  contraction  of  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  and  causes  a tired  feeling  which 
may  ultimately  result  in  eye  troubles.  The 
ignorance  of  electricians  concerning  this  sim- 
ple fact  is  probably  responsible  for  the  compli- 
cations ascribed  by  oculists  to  the  electric 
light  itself.  The  secret  of  a restful  light 
is  the  illumination  of  a large  surface  with  an 
absence  of  any  dazzling  spots  of  small  area.  In 
a room  thus  lit  the  pupil  of  the  eye  expands  to 
its  full  limit,  and  the  weakest  eyes  can  read 
with  comfort.  To  get  this  result  either  the 
rays  must  be  diffused  by  transmitting  them 
through  a large  shade,  or  reflection  must  be 
resorted  to  and  the  direct  rays  be  projected  on 
the  walls  and  ceiling  from  some  hidden  source. 
The  illuminated  surface  is  then  greater  than 
that  of  even  the  largest  shades,  and  the  dffect 
more  restful.  This  treatment  in  the  case  of 
light-coloured  Avails  and  ceiling  is  capable  of 
wide  adaptation.  A combined  shelf  and  '.‘pic- 
ture rail  containing  a row  of  hidden  lamps  for 
reflected  light  had  been  employed  by  the 
author,  and  pretty  effects  could  also  be  pro- 
duced with  small  lamps  concealed  in  the  over- 
mantel and  in  china  cabinets.  Coming  to  the 
question  of  fittings  in  old  houses,  the  existing 
candle  fittings  have  often  to  be  adapted,  as 
being  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the  room. 
As  regards  the  objection  that  imitation  candles 
are  inartistic,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
designer  had  the  candle  in  view  as  the  basis  of 
his  outline,  and  without  it  the  proportions  are 
wrong,  and  the  drip  cups  and  other  parts 
meaningless.  An  incandescent  lamp  springing 
direct  from  a candle  socket  is  a squat  abortion 
that  has  nothing  to  commend  it.  In  these 
cases  every  effort  should  be  made  to  get 
the  precise  effect  of  candles  without 
their  disadvantages,  and  as  far  as  possible 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  electric  light  has 
beenemployed.  Examples  were  shown  of  the 
way  in  which  old  fittings  may  be  treated  with- 
out detriment  to  their  appearance,  and  attention 
was  called  to  the  economy  of  shading  only  the 
front  of  lamps  placed  against  a wall,  for  thus 
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the  full  advantage  of  reflection  is  obtained,  and 

an  8 candle-power  lamp  will  take  the  place  of 
a 16  candle-power  if  totally  enclosed.  There 
were  also  shown  a few  typical  fittings  made 
expressly  for  electric  light.  Having  touched 
upon  the  fittest  material  for  shades,  the  colours 
of  which  should  be  tested  before  making  a 
selection  ; the  objections  to  working  the  lamps 
into  plaster-work  in  the  ceilings  instead  of 
using  metal  fittings  ; the  precautions  to  be  taken 
to  avoid  risk  of  fire  from  the  heated  lamps,  the 
author  concluded  with  some  hints  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  different  rooms,  passages,  and 
staircases.  In  adapting  candle  fittings  to  a 
dining-room  table  the  wires  are  distributed  by 
a patented  connector  lying  under  the  table 
centre,  and  neither  the  table  nor  the  cloth  is 
pierced.  One  of  the  best  effects  produced  by 
the  author  was  in  the  dining-room  at  Chats- 
worth,  where  powerful  lamps  were  hidden  in 
reflectors  at  the  base  of  the  pictures  all  round 
the  room  — thus  pictures  and  ceiling  were 
illuminated  and  the  rest  of  the  room  remained 
in  repose.  In  drawing-rooms,  which  should 
be  brilliantly  lighted,  the  author  preferred  to 
light  principally  from  the  walls  and  from 
standards,  as  a top  light  is  unbecoming  to 
ladies,  causing  dark  shadows  under  the  eyes. 
In  picture  lighting  top  as  well  as  base  reflectors 
are  frequently  necessary  with  large  pictures. 

Practical  Applications  of  Electrical  Power. 

Mr.  H.  R.  J.  Burstall,  M.Inst.C.E.,  then  read 
a paper  on  the  practical  applications  of  elec- 
trical power. 

In  defining  the  scope  of  his  paper  the  author 
said  he  proposed  to  deal  with  the  general 
principles  underlying  the  application  of  elec- 
trical power,  to  describe  a few  typical  forms 
of  apparatus,  and  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
cost  of  power  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Electrical  power,  as  distinct  from  lighting,  in 
buildings  for  non  - manufacturing  purposes, 
may  be  generally  applied  to,  roughly,  five 
classes  of  use  : lifting  and  hoisting,  ventilating, 
driving  machinery  for  small  trades  and  for 
domestic  purposes,  pumping,  heating  and 
cooking.  In  all  except  the  last  class  electrical 
power  is  applied  by  means  of  electric  motors, 
the  type  varying  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  motor  is  required.  Most  motors  are 
supplied  from  a continuous  current  system,  the 
electrical  pressure  varying  from  100  to  nearly 
500  volts,  200  to  250  volts  being  the  most  usual. 
Describing  the  general  type  of  motor  and  its 
method  of  working,  the  author  showed  that  the 
regulation  of  speed  and  power  in  it  is  carried 
out  entirely  by  electrical  methods,  no  sort  of 
governor,  as  in  a steam  or  gas  engine,  being  as 
a rule  required.  Motors  used  for  the  purposes 
under  consideration  are  usually  supplied  at  a 
constant  electrical  pressure,  and  generally 
made  in  three  types.  Where  constant  speed 
is  required,  a shunt-wound  motor  is  used. 
Where  a large  turning  effort  is  required  and 
not  a constant  speed,  a series  motor  is 
used.  A compound  type  is  employed  in 
certain  cases.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  not 
only  the  power  required  for  a particular  pur- 
pose, but  also  the  conditions  of  running,  before 
selecting  the  type  of  motor  desired,  and  this 
selection  can  only  be  made  from  previous 
knowledge  of  the  work  or  by  experiment  under 
working  conditions.  The  author  explained 
how  the  motors  were  regulated  to  avoid  waste 
of  energy.  The  speeds  of  electric  motors,  as 
usual! v supplied,  range  from  1,000  to  1,500 
revolutions  per  minute  for  sizes  from  one  to 
five  horse-power  ; but  motors  running  at  from 
200  to  500  revolutions  per  minute  can  now  be 
had,  at  reasonable  prices.  Slow-speed  motors 
are  largely  on  the  increase,  the  extra  first  cost 
being  compensated  for  by  the  reduced  wear 
and  tear,  and  by  the  advantage  gained  through 
direct  coupling  the  motors  to  the  machines. 
The  special  machinery  and  apparatus  required 
in  the  application  of  electrical  power  to  each 
of  the  five  uses  above  mentioned  were  next  dis- 
cussed and  described.  In  lifts,  although  the 
broad  principle  of  electrically  driving  them  is 
quite  a simple  one,  the  actual  machinery  has  to 
be  most  carefully  designed  and  arranged, 
special  motors  and  switches  and  gear  being 
employed  to  ensure  efficiency  and  economy. 
In  ventilation  electric  motors  form  the  best 
driving  power  for  operating  fans,  whether 
large  fans  for  the  ventilation  of  a building  on 
some  complete  system,  or  small  fans  for 
extracting  the  air  from  particular  rooms, 
or  even  for  stirring  up  the  air  in  any 
room  in  the  manner  of  a punkah.  Special 
care  is  required  to  avoid  the  noise  of  the 
machinery,  and  fan  and  motor  should,  wherever  : 
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possible,  be  carried  not  from  the  sides  of  the 
air  trunk,  but  quite  separately  from  a sub- 
stantial wall.  Noise  is  often  caused  by  the 
pulsations  of  the  air  set  up  by  the  improperly- 
shaped  blades  of  the  fan  ; in  this  case  little  can 
be  done  except  to  alter  the  fan.  The  loss 
during  transformations  of  energy  from  the 
boiler  furnace  at  the  generating  station  to  the 
coils  in  the  heating  apparatus  is  so  consider- 
able that  heating  by  electricity  cannot  compete 
with  direct  heating  by  means  of  gas  or  coal  for 
any  purpose  where  a large  quantity  of  heat  is 
required.  As,  however,  ordinary  heating 
operations  in  a house  are  carried  on  under  con- 
ditions in  which  the  heat  utilised  is  but  a 
small  proportion  of  that  generated,  it  is  possible, 
by  properly  applying  the  electrical  energy,  to 
use  such  a large  proportion  of  the  energy  as 
heat  that  competition  with  coal  and  gas  is 
rendered  possible  when  other  considerations  as 
to  dirt,  &c.,  are  taken  into  account.  Generally 
speaking,  heating  by  electricity  is  applied  by 
passing  a current  through  coils  of  wire 
of  high  resistance  ; the  wires  are  em- 
bedded in  an  insulating  covering,  and  are 
heated,  together  with  their  covering,  to 
the  temperature  required.  Another  method, 
in  the  author's  opinion  of  great  value, 
is  to  pass  the  current  through  a number  of 
glow  lamps,  the  lamps  being  proportioned  so 
that  their  filaments  are  not  completely  incan- 
desced, the  room  then  being  heated  by  ra- 
diation as  with  an  ordinary  fire  or  gas  stove. 
The  lamps  are  arranged  in  special  reflectors  so 
as  to  obtain  a “beam”  of  heat  rays.  The 
apparatus  is  simple,  easily  fitted  and  under- 
stood, and  free  from  risk  of  breakdown.  The 
heat  obtained  being  radiant  heat,  does  not 
produce  the  enervating  tfeeling  produced  more 
or  less  by  all  methods  of  heating  by  warming 
the  air,  and  the  effect  produced  is"  similar  to 
that  from  an  incandescent  gas  stove  or  bright 
red  coal  fire.  The  author  then  discussed  the 
question  of  cost.  Electrical  energy  is  charged 
for  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  Board  of  Trade 
unit,  a unit  being  an  amount  of  electricity 
which  will  keep  an  eight  candle-power  lamp 
alight  for  about  thirty-five  hours.  This  amount 
of  energy  is  equivalent  to  1-34  horse-power 
exerted  for  one  hour.  The  Corporation  of 
Edinburgh  charge  i^d.  a unit  for  power.  In 
London  the  average ’charge  is  from  3d.  to  qd. 
Private  installation  on  a reasonably  large  scale, 
and  economically  worked,  would  cost  at  from 
2d.  to  3d.  per  unit.  A passenger  lift  for 
carrying  nine  persons,  running  at  a speed 
of  175  ft.  per  minute,  will  require  about 
0-06  units  per  journey,  taking  the  average 
of  the  day’s  work.  This,  at  qd.  per  unit,  will 
work  out  at  about  one  farthing  per  journey. 
Jn  ventilating,  generally  and  very  approxi- 
mately speaking,  one  horse-power  is  required 
to  deal  with  20,000  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
which  would  correspond  to  about  three-quarters 
of  a unit  per  hour,  and,  at  qd.  per  unit,  would 
cost  3d.  per  hour.  Small  machinery  may  be 
driven  by  electrical  power  for  fifty-four  hours 
per  week  at  a cost  of  48/.  6s.  per  actual  horse- 
power per  annum.  An  electrical  pump,  one 
horse-power,  will  require  the  expenditure  of 
about  ij  unit  per  hour.  For  heating,  an 
ordinary  electrical  radiator  suitable  for  a small 
room  costs,  at  qd.  per  unit,  from  qd.  to  8d.  per 
hour.  The  Dowsing  glow  lamp  radiators 
require  about  % unit  per  lamp,  and  a radiator 
of  four  lamps,  sufficient  for  a small  room, 
would  cost  qd.  per  hour  at  the  qd.  rate.  An 
appendix  to  the  paper  gave  a number  of 
figures  in  tabular  form  as  to  the  cost  of  cooking 
apparatus.  In  installing  electrical  machinery 
the  regulations  of  the  various  fire  offices  as  to 
the  use  of  electric  motors  should  be  borne  in 
mind  so  as  to  avoid  any  trouble  after  the 
apparatus  is  installed. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Monkhouse,  in  referring  to  Mr. 
Drake’s  paper,  desired  to  know  whether  the 
wind  engine  spoken  of  had  been  in  practical 
operation  in  connexion  with  electric  lighting 
installations  or  whether  it  had  merely  been  the 
subject  of  experiments.  It  was  doubtful 
whether,  for  instance,  a wind  engine  would 
have  been  of  constant  service  this  summer,  for 
as  an  owner  of  a small  yacht  he  remembered 
that  he  had  to  spend  a good  deal  of  time  out  at 
the  Norein  waiting  for  wind,  even  in  that  spot. 
Nor  could  he  imagine  a wind  engine  being 
of  very  much  use  in  a shooting  box  during  a 
fine  season.  As  to  vibrations  of  dynamos, 
more  were  caused,  in  his  opinion,  by  bad 
belting  than  anything  else.  His  experience 
taught  him  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  get 
very  good  belts,  continuous  and  without  joint- 
ing, and  with  these  in  use  there  would  not  be 
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so  much  fear  of  vibration  as  there  would  be 
otherwise.  Several  of  Mr.  Drake’s  figures 
required  explaining.  In  one  particular  was 
there  not  a small  mistake  as  to  the  number  of 
lamps  that  could  be  burnt  per  hour  for  a given 
number  of  units  ? Was  it  not  seventeen  ? 

Mr.  Drake  : Not  according  to  the  lamps  now 
in  use. 

Mr.  Monkhouse,  continuing,  said  he  was 
interested  to  hear  the  mention  of  an  installa- 
tion of  2,000  lights.  Where  was  that  installa- 
tion— what  part  of  the  country — what  was  the 
cost  of  coal  per  ton,  the  number  of  hours  it 
ran,  and  the  load  factor  ? As  to  the  amount 
of  light  obstructed  by  frosted  globes,  Mr.  Drake 
put  it  at  10  per  cent.,  but  he  understood  that 
50  per  cent,  was  obstructed  in  this  way.  In 
one  case  he  had  to  deal  with  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  arc  lamp  globes  which 
absorbed  as  little  as  15  percent.  ; that  was  with 
opaline  globes,  and  frosted  globes  absorbed 
more  than  these.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
arrangement  of  lights  in  front  of  dressing 
glasses,  which  was  a very  vexed  question. 
Mr.  Drake  had  presented  a good  idea  ; but  it 
so  happened  that  ladies  wanted  to  see  their 
backs,  and  some  sort  of  arrangement  might  be 
devised  that  would  move  forward  or  backward 
at  will.  If  Mr.  Drake  could  invent  something 
of  that  sort  he  would  earn  the  gratitude  of 
the  ladies. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  readers  of  the  papers,  remarked  that  it 
was  very  striking  to  notice  what  enormous 
strides  had  been  made  in  electric  lighting  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  and  particularly  in  the 
use  of  electric  energy.  It  was  now  seventeen 
years  ago  that  he  read  a paper  in  that  room  on 
electric  lighting,  and  he  remembered  that  the 
difficulty  then  experienced  in  getting  the 
light  was  something  very  considerable.  Having 
no  engine,  they  had  to  use  one  in  a neighbour- 
ing building  ; an  arc  lamp  was  affixed  in  the 
top  of  the  dome,  and  the  late  Mr.  Spottiswoode 
lent  a few  incandescent  lamps  to  show  what 
the  new  illuminant  was  capable  of  doing.  The 
development  of  electricity  had  been  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
century,  and  how  it  had  won  its  way  into 
buildings  was  shown  by  the  various  views 
given  by  Mr.  Drake.  As  to  the  mode  of  light- 
ing mansions  and  town  houses,  he  thought 
that  being  able  to  hide  the  lights  and  obtain 
sufficient  reflections  to  light  the  room, 
was  better  than  any  arrangement  of  chan- 
deliers, electroliers,  or  any  other  kind  of 
suspended  fittings.  After  all,  they  did  not 
want  a room  to  be  different  from  what  it  was 
in  the  day— having  a perfectly  diffused  light. 
They  were  much  interested  to  see  the  radiator 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Burstall,  because  it  suggested 
a way  of  relieving  the  dwellers  in  flats— which 
were  rapidly  increasing  in  London— from  the 
inconvenience  of  carrying  coals  to  the  various 
floors,  bringing  down  ashes,  and  so  on.  If  they 
could  get  a perfect  system  of  heating  by  elec- 
tricity, they  would  ensure  a great  improvement 
in  flat  life  in  London.  With  regard  to  the 
development  of  electric  motors,  no  one  who 
had  seen  the  workshops  in  which  they  had 
been  introduced  could  disbelieve  for  one 
moment  that,  with  the  abolition  of  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  steam,  and  the  cheapening  of  the 
cost  per  unit  of  electricity,  their  effect  would 
be  more  far-reaching  than  any  of  them  could 
have  possibly  imagined. 

Mr.  Beresford  Pite,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  desired  to  protest  that  the  effects  of 
the  lighting  arrangements  depicted  in  some  of 
the  views  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  architec- 
tural mind.  The  decidedly  ingenious  and 
highly  original  method  of  masking  lights 
behind  carvings,  and  of  fixing  them  close 
against  walls  on  the  edge  of  friezes — creating 
what  was  perhaps  thought  to  be  pretty  effects 
by  throwing  violent  lights  upon  the  wall 
— must  have  an  exceedingly  bad  effect.  He 
had  seen  it  introduced  into  some  West  End 
houses  with,  he  must  say,  most  distressing 
effect  upon  the  pictures  hanging  in  the  rooms 
so  lit.  If  their  electrical  engineering  friends 
would  consult  painters  and  sculptors,  they 
would  find  that  there  was  not  very  much 
appreciation  of  the  ingenuity  which  lighted 
up  walls  and  radiated  around  pictures  rather 
than  the  body  of  the  room  where  light  was 
required.  His  conviction  was  that  rooms 
suffered  by  treatment  in  this  theatrical  and 
rather  unnatural  way.  He  would  rather  see 
chandeliers  with  their  visible  lights  than  those 
mysterious  hidden  fixtures.  He  desired  also 
to  know  the  prime  cost  of  the  motors  that  had 
been  referred  to. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson  said  he  had  been  struck 
by  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  supplying 
electricity.  In  Edinburgh  it  was  mentioned 
the  charge  was  only  I }4 d.,  while  in  London 
the  price  stood  at  3d.  to  4d.  How  was  that 
difference  brought  about? 

Mr.  Bernard  Drake,  in  replying,  pointed  out 
that  a wind-engine  had  been  successfully  used 
in  connection  with  the  lighting  of  Cadbury’s 
works  at  Birmingham.  The  returns  showed 
that  this  useful  engine  had  done  sufficient  to 
keep  200  or  300  lights  going.  In  a general 
way  the  wind-engine  could  only  be  said  to 
have  supplied  sufficient  energy  to  pay  interest 
on  its  purchase  and  erection.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  know  that  Mr.  Stephens  was  about  to 
put  down  a wind-engine  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
and  he  had  been  going  into  calculations 
with  him  to  ascertain  whether  he  could 
get  forty  horse-power  capacity  from  the 
engine.  If  so  he  could  store  sufficient 
electricity  to  be  able  to  transmit  all  he 
wanted  over  his  farm  for  farming  purposes. 
The  results  obtained  from  the  Meteorological 
Society  showed  that  the  energy  they  might 
expect  from  wind  blowing  at  twelve  miles  per 
hour  was  very  considerable.  But,  after  all.  the 
wind  engine  was  only  an  auxiliary  engine,  and 
even  if  it  paid  a return  upon  its  erection  the 
trial  was  worth  making.  The  motor  supplying 
2,000  lights  was  at  the  Auxiliary  Army  and 
Navy  Stores,  and  reached,  so  far  as  he  could 
remember,  3,000  units  per  week.  With  regard 
to  Mr.  Pite's  criticism  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  lighting,  he  had  generally  found  that  people 
preferred  the  lights  at  night  to  be  different  in 
their  effect  from  that  existing  during  the  day. 
Moreover,  the  hidden  lights  commended  them- 
selves to  many  persons  because  they  desired 
to  see  the  artistic  features  of  their  room 
brought  out  more  than  was  possible  by  day. 

Mr.  Burstall  also  answered  several  queries, 
mentioning,  in  regard  to  the  prime  cost  of 
motors,  that  one  capable  of  developing  four- 
horse  power  could  be  obtained  for  60/. ; and, 
generally  speaking,  their  prices  were  in  an 
inverse  proportion  to  their  capacity. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  agreed  to, 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  January  16. 


PROFESSOR  LODGE  ON  SPACE 
TELEGRAPHY. 

The  paper  which  Professor  Oliver  Lodge, 
F.R.S.,  read  to  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  a few  days  ago  on  “ Improvements 
in  Magnetic  Space  Telegraphy,”  probably 
marks  the  beginning  of  a new  epoch  in 
telegraphic  science.  The  paper  did  not  give 
a complete  description  of  the  new  system, 
but  was  merely  the  first  of  the  two  or 
three  papers  Dr.  Lodge  intends  reading  at 
the  Institution  in  order  to  fully  describe 
it.  Enough  was  said,  however,  to  show  that 
the  method  is  the  outcome  of  his  well-known 
experiments,  showing  the  resonance  of  a pro- 
perly attuned  Leyden  jar  circuit  when  another 
Leyden  jar  is  discharged  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Frictional  electricity  is  not  used  but 
only  ordinary  alternating  currents,  and  instead 
of  Leyden  jars  large  telegraphic  condensers. 
Dr.  Lodge  humorously  described  his  first 
experiments  at  Liverpool.  He  had  arranged 
at  his  house  a cable  in  the  shape  of  a large 
loop  about  a quarter  of  a mile  round  and  in  the 
circuit  were  inserted  a condenser  and  an  Ader 
telephone.  On  this  telephone  he  could  hear 
all  that  went  on  in  the  neighbouring  telephone 
wires,  that  is,  he  could  hear  the  confused 
jumble  of  all  the  conversations  going  on  at  any 
one  time  and  with  a suitable  microphone  he 
could  talk  to  all  the  people  who  had  their 
ears  at  the  Company’s  telephones.  He 
arranged  a similar  loop  of  the  cable  at 
the  college  two  miles  away,  and  when 
this  was  actuated  by  a suitable  alternator 
the  note  could  be  plainly  heard  at  his  house. 
Unfortunately  it  could  also  be  heard  on  the 
telephones  of  the  National  Telephone  Company 
for  miles  around,  and  the  subscribers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  college  were  not  only 
indignant  but  almost  furious.  The  main  point 
which  this  earliest  experiment  brought  out  was 
that  if  we  have  two  circuits  tuned  to  one 
another,  then,  at  a distance  of  two  miles,  the 
inductive  action  between  them  was  plainly 
audible.  Why  this  effect  has  only  been 
observed  before  on  very  rare  occasions  is 
because  it  is  very  rare  for  two  circuits  to  be 
accidentally  attuned  to  one  another.  Dr. 
Lodge,  by  introducing  A suitable  condenser  in 


the  receiving  circuit,  can  make  it  many  million 
times  more  sensitive  than  it  would  be  without 
the  condenser.  In  some  similar  experiments 
made  recently  by  Mr.  Stevenson  on  two  of  the 
northernmost  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  described 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  it  is  stated  that  “the  phonopore 
which  the  North  British  Railway  Company 
have  on  their  lines  kept  up  a nearly  constant 
musical  sound  which  entirely  prevented  obser- 
vations. On  getting  the  phonopore  stopped 
signalling  became  easy.”  To  any  one  who 
looks  at  the  map  and  sees  the  distance  between 
the  North  British  Railway  Company’s  lines 
and  the  extreme  north  of  Shetland  the  impor- 
tance of  this  experiment  is  obvious.  With  a 
receiving  circuit  like  Dr.  Lodge’s  tuned  to  the 
phonopore,  communication  would  have  been 
easy.  One  great  advantage  of  the  Lodgian 
system  is  that  as  the  circuits  are  tuned  to 
one  another  a receiving  circuit  will  only  take 
notice  of  radiations  of  the  proper  period  of 
vibration.  This,  of  course,  gives  this  system 
an  immense  pull  over  the  so-called  wireless 
telegraphy  with  Hertz  waves.  Hertz  waves 
signals  also  travel  in  straight  lines  and  will  not 
go  round  the  curvature  of  the  earth.  In 
Lodge’s  system  it  is  quite  possible  that  a large 
coil  of  wire  spread  out  in  England  and  actuated 
by  alternating  currents,  would  transmit  signals 
to  a similar  coil  in  New  Zealand,  if  the  coils 
were  attuned  to  one  another.  If  the  electrical 
conductivity  of  the  earth  proved  to  be  very 
high  it  might  act  as  a screen,  but  in  this  case  if 
the  coils  were  raised  to  a moderate  height 
above  the  surface  it  might  still  be  possible. 
Mr.  Preece,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  author,  mentioned  that  the  Post  Office  were 
going  to  give  his  system  a thorough  trial  ; he 
also  mentioned  that  the  induction  system  of 
telegraphy,  as  apart  from  the  system  with 
Hertz  waves,  was  the  only  practical  one.  This 
was  a noteworthy  admission  for  him  to  make. 

Dr.  Lodge,  after  his  paper,  showed  some  of 
his  improved  receivers,  and  transmitters.  He 
showed  an  ingenious  arrangement  for  magni- 
fying signals  by  means  of  relays,  the  signal  in 
the  ffirst  receiver  being  practically  inaudible, 
but  after  passing  through  three  multiplying 
relays  it  made  an  almost  deafening  noise.  By 
his  sounding-board  arrangement  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  really  magnifying  the  human  voice. 
The  ordinary  microphone,  as  is  well  known,  is 
a failure  as  a voice  magnifier,  as  it  spoils  the 
tone  of  the  voice  utterly,  and  simply  makes  a 
great  roaring  noise.  With  Dr.  Lodge’s  arrange- 
ment, “ Auld  Lang  Syne”  sang  in  another 
room  of  the  building  was  transmitted  to  the 
Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Institution  and  there 
magnified,  sounding  like  the  hearty  singing  of 
a giant. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 

THE  POSITION'  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AMONG  THE 
FINE  ARTS. 

The  following  is  our  report  of  the  discussion 
on  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall’s  paper  on  “ The  Position 
of  Architecture  Among  the  Fine  Arts,”  read 
before  the  Architectural  Association  on  the 
qth  inst.,  and  printed  in  our  last  issue  : — 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne), 
in  opening  the  discussion,  said  they  had  all 
listened  with  pleasure  to  Mr.  Hall’s  beautifully- 
pictured  ideas  on  architecture.  There  was 
one  feature  about  the  paper  which  would 
greatly  help  them  in  discussion,  viz.,  the 
absence  from  it  of  that  gloom  as  to  the  present 
state  of  architecture  which  characterised  the 
utterances  of  some  of  their  friends.  The  chief 
ideas  in  the  paper  had  been  elevating  to  a great 
extent. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Hall  for  his  paper,  said  that  the 
lecturer  had  treated  an  old  subject  in  rather  a 
new  way,  and  had  dealt  with  it  not,  as  usual, 
through  his  imagination  and  his  sympathies, 
but  by  going  to  various  authorities  and  by 
examining  the  history  of  architecture  he  had 
tried  to  find  a clue  to  its  position  among  thearts  ; 
though  he  (the  speaker)  did  not  know  exactly 
what  Mr.  Hall's  conclusion  was.  He  under- 
stood, however,  that  Mr.  Hall  agreed  with  the 
old  saying  that  architecture  is  the  greatest 
of  the  arts  and  the  mother  of  them  all. 
The  subject  had  often  been  discussed  before, 
but  he  did  not  know  that  they  were  much 
better  for  it,  and  his  opinion  was  that,  though 
the  subject  was  of  great  academic  interest,  the 
gain  to  architecture  which  would  result  from  a 
settlement  of  the  question  would  not  be 
great,  nor  did  he  think  it  would  result  in  any 
increase  in  popular  estimation  of  architecture. 


As  to  the  definition  of  the  word  “art,” 
philologists  told  us  that  it  was  an  old  Aryan 
root,  and  simply  means  hand  skill  ; fine  art,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a modern  word  and  seemed 
to  have  been  invented  to  give  a certain  dis- 
tinction to  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
because  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  arts  to 
give  pleasure.  He  thought  that  the  term  in 
men’s  minds  had  included  for  many  years  past 
a good  many  other  arts — certainly  music  and 
poetry.  He  was  not  sure  that  a change  had 
not  occurred  also  in  their  ideas  of  the  aim  of 
fine  art.  Fine  art  was  defined  as  having  the 
aim  of  giving  pleasure,  but  for  years  past  there 
had  been  tacit  admission  that  so  far  as  its 
artistic  value  was  concerned  it  might  aim  at 
emotions  other  than  pleasure.  It  was 
equally  fine  art  when  it  appealed  to 
sorrow,  or  any  other  natural  emotions. 
There  was  a good  definition  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Architecture,  which  stated  that  fine  art  is  an 
art  with  the  quality  of  intellect  and  imagina- 
tion, as  distinct  merely  from  hand  ski UL  In 
considering  architecture  among  the  fine  arts, 
they  must  remember  that  there  was  a good 
deal  of  difference  between  ordinary,  every- 
day work,  and  purely,  or  mainly,  monumental 
work — from  a drinking  fountain  to  a national 
memorial.  They  might  apply  any  test  they 
liked  to  the  monumental  work,  and  it  ought  to 
be  fine  art — one  of  the  noblest  of  the  fine  arts  ; 
but  the  primary  object  of  everyday  work  was  a 
utilitarian  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main 
object  of  such  arts  as  painting,  sculpture, 
and  music  was  an  aesthetic  one.  Painting, 
sculpture  and  music  could  be  applied  to 
utilitarian  objects — as,  for  instance,  in  Cruik- 
shank’s  picture,  where  he  depicts  the  influence 
of  drink  ; or  martial  music  used  to  rouse  the 
valour  of  soldiers  ; or  oratory  when  employed 
to  influence  public  opinion.  They  might  be 
used  for  utilitarian  purposes,  but  that  pur- 
pose was  always  aimed  at  through  the  art  and 
by  means  of  the  art ; whereas  in  architects’ 
work  (setting  aside  monumental  buildings), 
although  they  had  an  aesthetic  end  in  view, 
their  primary  object  was  utilitarian  and  the 
aesthetic  object  was  secondary.  It  was  as  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  difference  when  a claim 
was  being  made  for  placing  architecture  among 
the  fine  arts.  In  the  days  of  Michelangelo  and 
Raphael  architecture  was  in  every  sense  a fine 
art,  but  since  then  they  had  become  more  utili- 
tarian in  architecture,  and  were  becoming 
more  so  everyday  ; people  thought  more  of  the 
utilitarian  side  of  architecture  than  they  ever 
did,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  until  they  could 
separate  the  purely  utilitarian  from  their  monu- 
mental work  architecture  could  never  recover 
in  popular  estimation  that  position  among  the 
fine  arts  that  it  once  held. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  that  one  great  merit  of  the  paper 
was  its  healthy  tone.  The  paper  did  not  give 
a misanthropic  treatment  of  art ; there  was 
nothing  in  it  which  attempted  to  teach  that 
everything  in  architecture  which  had  been 
done  since  some  particular  date,  down  to  the 
present  time,  was  bad  ; and  there  was  nothing 
in  it  which  would  lead  a young  man  to  despair 
of  the  work  he  was  engaged  upon.  Mr.  Hall 
did  not  encourage  that  kind  of  view.  Seventy 
or  eighty  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  Nash,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  Regent-street 
and  Trafal gar-square,  most  men  who  were 
“architects”  spent  some  years  on  the  Con- 
tinent— generally  in  Greece — and  when,  on 
their  return,  they  were  commissioned  to  direct, 
say,  a shire  hall  or  a nobleman’s  mansion,  they 
simply  took  the  design  of  some  temple  or  other 
they  had  seen  and  furbished  it  up  for  the 
occasion,  leaving  it  to  some  man  who  had 
probably  been  brought  up  at  the  bench  and 
who  had  a practical  knowledge  of  architecture, 
to  arrange  the  disposition  of  the  building 
behind  the  facade.  The  result,  though  not 
satisfactory,  was  not  surprising.  We  had 
taken  a step  in  advance  of  that ; but  still  he 
thought  that  a change  had  come  over  public 
taste  in  regard  to  architecture,  and  we  had 
lost  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  were  wor- 
shipping the  ugly  instead.  To  take  Georgian 
architecture,  for  instance,  and  adapt  it  to  our 
uses  was  to  make  a conception  which  could 
not  be  called  beautiful  and  which  he  would 
venture  to  call  ugly — with  great  deference  to 
those  who  thought  differently.  That,  in  his 
opinion,  was  not  very  hopeful  for  the  future, 
and  did  not  lead  in  the  right  direction.  There 
was  one  style  of  architecture  which  they  could 
learn  from — the  style  of  the  French  Renais-  >• 
sance  chateau — and  yet  how  little  had  been 
learnt  from  it,  and  how  little  it  had  been  used  . 
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in  our  buildings  of  to-day  ! He  did  not  sug- 
gest copying  that  work,  although  it  was 
adapted  to  quite  a modern  style,  but  there 
were  ideas  which  they  could  take  from  it  with 
advantage.  He  would  call  to  mind  the  chateau 
of  Azay-le-Rideau.  In  that  house  he  felt  he 
could  live  in  comfort,  for  it,  and  others  of  the 
period,  seemed  to  just  suit  modern  needs.  The 
architecture  was  descriptive  of  the  nation  and 
the  people.  Of  course,  ours  should  in  like 
manner  conform  to  our  national  ideas. 

Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher  said  he  thought  that 
Mr.  Hall  had  not  kept  to  his  text,  for  he  had 
not  said  much  as  to  the  position  of  architecture 
at  the  present  time.  Had  Mr.  Hall  done  so, 
they  would  have  heard  something  very  lugu- 
brious, he  was  afraid.  With  regard  to  the 
Parthenon  frieze,  which  Mr.  Hall  had  referred 
to,  Dr.  Dbrpfeld,  who  had  had  great  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  it,  assured  him  that  it 
could  be  perfectly  well  seen  by  any  one  stand- 
ing on  the  ground,  for  the  reflected  light  in  the 
sunw  and  clear  atmosphere  was  quite  sufficient 
to  light  up  the  frieze  ; consequently  there  was 
not  so  much  mystery  as  Mr.  Hall  seemed  to 
think.  The  Sistine  Chapel  was,  of  course,  a 
wonderful  work,  but  it  had  always  seemed  to 
him  that  the  proper  place  for  the  figure  paint- 
ings now  on  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel 
was  on  the  wall,  where  they  could  have 
been  seen  without  effort.  As  to  the  site  of 
a building,  he  thought  that  the  external  part 
of  the  Law  Courts  showed  Street’s  skill  more 
than  the  plan  of  the  building  did.  The  Law 
Courts  were  really  a collection  of  buildings, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  be  a building  as  a whole, 
and  great  skill  had  been  shown  in  the  way 
they  were  disposed  on  the  site,  so  as  to  be  seen 
in  rounding  the  curve  of  the  narrow  street  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  As  to  Mr.  Hall’s 
concluding  remarks,  that  art  flourished  best  in 
the  decadence  of  a nation,  he  would  like  Mr. 
Hall  to  give  an  instance  of  any  nation’s  archi- 
tecture being  greatest  in  the  days  of  its  deca- 
dence. Surely  it  was  generally  the  reverse. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks,  asked  why  Mi-.  Hall  should  think  that 
the  accessible  flat  roof  belonged  essentially  to 
the  tropics  ? One  of  the  greatest  of  our  faults 
in  this  country  in  modern  architecture  was  the 
absurd  way  we  treated  the  roof  in  narrow 
streets,  especially  high-pitched  roofs.  They 
could  not  be  seen  in  narrow  streets,  and  it  was 
often  a waste  of  money  to  provide  them.  He 
mentioned  two  or  three  instances  of  pyra- 
midical  and  domical  roofs  in  central  London, 
which  could  not  be  seen  from  the  streets,  and 
were  quite  out  of  place.  The  Americans  did 
better  in  that  respect,  for  in  their  tall  buildings 
they  provided  flat  roofs  and  level  skylines 
almost  without  exception,  and  the  sooner  we 
did  the  same  the  better  for  our  street  archi- 
tecture. 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Flower  said,  as  to  the  question 
of  architecture  being  a profession  or  an  art,  he 
was  surprised  some  time  ago  to  hear  a not 
unknown  painter— Mr.  Holman  Hunt— talk 
about  his  “ profession  ” ; land  hearing  that,  he  (the 
speaker)  thought  that  an  architect  ought  not  to 
object  to  being  called  a professional  man.  The 
idea  of  the  union  of  the  arts  seemed  to  date  from 
that  most  artistic  and  enlightened  monarch 
George  111.  He  (the  speaker)  did  not  know 
that  there  was  any  close  connexion  between 
the  arts  before  the  creation  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  in  his  opinion  architecture  had 
suffered  from  that  union  very  much  • ever  since 
and  ht.;  thought  it  would  be  a good  thing  for 
architecture  in  England  if  the  Academy  would 
take  for  painting  and  sculpture  that  little  room 
which  they  gave  up  to  architecture,  and  let 
architects  have  a separate  exhibition  of  their 
own.  A young  architect  amongst  painters  and 
sculptors  was  apt  to  take  too  much  of  a back  scat 
He  thought  that  architecturemightbemore  inde- 
pendent; and  that  a young  architect  might  learn 
more  from  an  association  with  engineers  or  musi- 
cians than  by  deferentially  associating  himself 
with  painters  and  sculptors.  Architecture  was 
not  an  art  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  fine  arts.  A 
man  could  shut  himself  up  in  a room  and  paint 
a picture,  carve  a statue,  compose  an  oratorio, 
or  produce  art  in  poetry  or  prose  ; but  to  carry 
out  a work  of  architecture  a man  had  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  work  with  men,  and,  to 
some  extent,  to  control  men.  He  had  also  to 
understand  what  had  been  done  before.  A man 
could  compose  a poem  straight  out  of  his  head, 
so  to  speak,  but  in  architecture  they  could  not 
get  entirely  away  from  tradition  and  prece- 
dent ; they  might  want  to  do  it.  but  they  could 
not.  There  were  analogies  between  the  “art  ” of 
architecture  and  the  “ art  ” of  war.  Ail  the  best 


modern  soldiers  and  sailors  strongly  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  reading  what  had  been  done 
before.  The  successful  commander  was  he 
who  had  studied  what  had  been  the  conditions 
and  problems  of  the  past,  and  who,  with  the 
faculty  of  imagination,  used  that  knowledge  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  to-day  or  the 
future.  It  was  much  the  same  with  architec- 
ture ; that  also  required  much  preliminary  hard 
work  and  study,  and  beyond  that  a faculty  for 
rapidly  grasping  new  conditions  and  meeting 
unforeseen  difficulties  as  they  arose.  There  was 
a great  deal  in  actual  building  which  put  it  on  a 
different  footing  from  the  other  arts,  and  that 
could  not  be  got  away  from.  The  idea  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  Academy  was,  of  course,  an  un- 
pleasant one,  and  he  did  not  suppose  that  any 
one  would  take  it  up  in  the  present  century  ; 
but  when  the  Fergusson  of  the  next  century 
wrote  his  history,  he  hoped  that  that  would  be 
an  accomplished  fact.  He  was  sorry  to  have 
to  suggest  a different  reading  from  Mr.  Hall  as 
to  the  suppression  of  Gothic  in  England.  He 
could  not  say  with  Mr.  Hall  that  Gothic  archi- 
tecture was  associated  with  oppression  and 
licentiousness.  He  supposed  that  the  greatest 
promoter  of  the  Renaissance  in  England  was 
Henry  VIII.,  and  it  was  scarcely  libellous  to 
say  that  that  monarch  was  not  guiltless  of 
those  vices.  The  next  great  patron  of  the 
movement  was  the  Protector  Somerset,  and  if 
ever  there  was  a villainous  oppressor  it  was 
that  man,  who  pulled  down  a great  many 
churches  along  the  Strand  in  order  to  build  his 
palace — Somerset  House.  Then  there  were 
the  courtiers  of  the  time  of  Charles  II. — Van- 
brugh and  men  of  that  kind  : these  were  hardly 
the  people  who  could  be  supposed  to  be  par- 
ticular about  such  matters.  As  to  symmetry  in 
building,  he  scarcely  supposed  that  Mr.  Hall 
was  a disciple  of  that  ingenious  American  who 
thought  that  all  the  pretty  unsymmetrical 
effects  in  Italian  Medireval  work  were  carefully 
measured  and  worked  out  of  set  purpose  ; he 
did  not  think  that  the  architects  of  the  past 
consciously  did  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Ruskin  had 
?iven  a definition  of  architecture,  viz.,  that  a 
building  in  itself  was  not  necessarily  architec- 
ture. It  was  very  necessary  to  remember  that 
in  thinking  of  just  the  convenience  of  a build- 
ing. Ruskin  also  said  that  immediately  they 
used  mouldings  or  ornament  architecture  com- 
menced. As  to  the  early  training  of  students, 
he  agreed  with  Mr.  Flower.  Although  they 
wished  they  had  technical  classes  and  early 
training  in  the  actual  technical  branches  of  an 
architect’s  work,  yet  they  thought  that  that 
training  should  be  combined  with  a study  of 
the  past  : that  Mr.  Hall  seemed  rather 
inclined  to  put  aside.  Mr.  Hall  seemed  inclined 
to  put  the  study  of  history  in  the  background, 
but  he  (the  speaker)  thought  the  study  of  his- 
tory ought  to  be  combined  with  their  other 
studies ; not  to  copy  the  past  necessarily,  or 
to  become  a stylist — for  that  was  a fatal 
mistake — but  to  assimilate  the  past  in  the 
present.  To  ignore  the  past  and  say  we 
must  begin  de  novo , to  attempt  to  create  some- 
thing out  of  nothing,  was  presumption. 
What  was  really  good  and  best  in  the  past 
should  be  the  foundation  of  the  present,  and 
in  trying  to  get  originality  they  must  be 
eclectic.  It  was  only  in  that  way  that  they 
could  obtain  good  and  scientific  and  artistic 
results.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Hall  would  agree 
that  Mediaeval  architecture  was  a thing  of 
growth.  They  were  so  accustomed,  in  looking 
at  their  books — Fergusson  or  Rickman — to 
say,  “ This  is  Perpendicular  ; this  is  Geometri- 
cal ; this  is  Early  English  ; ” but  it  was  a great 
mistake  as  a principle  : one  style  gradually 
glided  into  another,  and  though  we  thought  of 
styles,  as  styles,  they  were  the  outcome  of  very 
gradual  growth,  and  it  was  hard  to  tell  where 
a change  took  place.  As  regards  the  housing 
of  the  poor,  Mr.  Hall  had  given  them  some 
reallv  useful  thoughts  on  the  subject.  The 
housing  of  the  poor  in  Peabody  and  such  build- 
ings had  not  been  a success,,  and  the  problem 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  London  had 
to  deal  with,  and  Mr.  Hall’s  suggestion  of  a 
central  hall,  See.,  might  be  considered  with 
advantage.  He  must  join  issue  with  Mr. 
Hall  about  the  barrel-vaulted  church.  Where 
the  pressure  was  even  it  was  wrong  not 
to  have  buttresses  at  intervals.  He  also 
disagreed  with  Mr.  Hall  that  art  was 
dead  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Surely 
that  was  not  so  ! Church  architecture  was, 
but  the  artists  of  the  time  were  active  and  they 
evolved  a style — the  Elizabethan — which  was  a 
growth  of  thoughtful  minds,  and  with  such  a 


style  it  could  not  be  said  ithat  art  was  dead. 
Mr.  Hall  also  said  that  Westminster  Abbey  was 
scarred  but  not  marred  by  the  sculpture  in  it. 
He  could  not  agree  with  that.  He  thought 
that  much  of  the  hideous  stuff  in  the  Abbey 
would  be  better  away,  for  it  spoke  more  of  the 
glory  of  man  than  of  God— though  he  did  not 
ignore  the  historical  and  artistic  value  of 
much  that  was  there.  As  an  historical  mauso- 
leum it  was  a marvellous  monument  ; but 
he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  building  was 
marred  by  many  of  the  commonplace  and 
incongruous  monuments  there.  He  fully 
agreed  with  Mr.  Hall  about  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
The  awe-inspiring  geniusof  the  artist  obliterated 
the  architect.  We  spoke  of  Michelangelo  as 
an  architect,  painter,  or  sculptor,  but  the 
painter’s  art  was  the  all-pervading  influence 
of  his  life : the  architecture  had  no  chance. 
The  chapel  was  built  for  the  paintings,  but, 
as  Mr.  Hall  had  said,  the  figures  seemed 
upside  down  when  seen  from  the  altar.  Mr. 
Blashill  had  remarked  that  the  architecture  of 
the  French  Renaissance  was  descriptive  of  the 
nation  and  the  people,  and  that  was  his 
(the  speaker’s)  strongest  argument  for  not  copv- 
ing  it.  Our  architecture,  at  least  our  domestic 
architecture,  spoke  of  the  national  feeling 
amongst  us  : in  France,  the  architecture  spoke 
of  the  character  of  the  people  too.  There 
might  be  many  ideas  which  we  could  get  from 
that  work,  but  to  copy  the  chateau  would  be  a 
mistake,  for  it  would  falsify  our  history.  As  to 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  giving  place  to  a love 
of  the  ugly,  if  we  studied  the  best  in  the  past 
and  did  not  slavishly  copy  it,  and  tried  to  make 
our  work  beautiful,  we  should  not  go  far 
wrong.  As  to  the  Law  Courts,  he  was  in  Mr. 
Street’s  office  at  the  time  the  building  was 
being  erected,  and  he  could  speak  as  to  the 
way  Mr.  Street  was  worried  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  plan  was  ruined  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  cut  down  time  after  time.  Mr 
Street  did  the  best  he  could  with  a bad  job, 
and  we  could  not  go  past  the  building  withou 
admiring  it  ; but  Mr.  Street  was  not  to  blame 
for  the  plan,  as  ii  was  cut  down  by  every  suc- 
cessive government.  In  regard  to  gables  in 
English  architecture,  he  thought  that  those  in 
Holborn  were  sufficiently  beautiful  to  show 
how  beautiful  our  streets  might  be  made.  As 
to  Mr.  Flower's  lemarks  about  the  combined 
arts,  surely  they  were  combined  before  the 
time  of  George  III.— in  the  time  of  Michel- 
angelo, for  instance.  He  did  not  see  why  they 
should  not  be  combined,  though  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Flower's  remarks  about  the  Academy 
school  of  architecture.  There  was  a warm, 
helpful,  enthusiastic  spirit  in  Mr.  Hall’s  paper  ; 
he  wished  that  that  spirit  could  be  infused  into 
their  work  : it  would  be  better  for  it.  It  was  a 
burning  enthusiasm  that  they  wanted  in  their 
art— something  behind  them  pushing  them 
forward  and  along  to  the  goal  of  all  that  is 
truthful  and  beautiful  in  art.  If  they  could 
feel  that  in  their  work,  that  work  would  be  a 
success. 

The  vole  of  thanks  was  then  put  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Hall,  in  reply,  said  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Baggally  that  he  had  tried  to  avoid  using 
that  hackneyed  phrase  “architecture  was  the 
mother  of  the  arts.”  What  he  had  tried  to 
suggest  was  the  way  architecture  might 
be  used  to  advance  art — not  seeking  to 
compare  it  with  any  other  branch  of  art,  but 
rather  seeking  to  show  that  architects  could 
work  cordially  with  other  artists.  The 
aim  of  his  paper  was  to  show  that  in 
their  work  they  should  seek  for  new  architec- 
tural creations.  He  did  not  wish  to  deprecate 
the  study  of  history  in  architecture,  for  he 
thought  that  that  study  was  essential.  A 
reference  to  his  paper  would  show  that  he 
thought  that  they  should  study  history  to 
learn  how  to  evolve  something  new — 
not  to  copy.  He  did  not  think  that 
they  should  begin  a young  student's  educa- 
tion by  teaching  him  history,  but  that 
they  should  show  him  how  to  get  at  the  prin- 
ciples of  design,  and  then  to  lead  him  back  to 
history — when  he  would  appreciate  it.  They 
had  all  seen  such  houses  as  Mr.  Blashill  had 
referred  to — where  the  exterior  and  interior 
had  no  relation  to  one  another — and  that  was 
a result  of  the  improper  study  of  history.  Mr. 
Baggallay  said  that  we  nowadays  had  to 
express  our  art  through  the  utilitarian  — in 
other  words,  to  commence  from  that  which 
was  necessary  and  from  that  to  build  up  the 
whole.  That  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  right 
and  proper  method.  We  should  commence 
on  the  plan.  Every  architect  knew  that  the 
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elevation  was  running  through  his  brain  while 
working  at  the  plan,  and  all  went  together. 
He  agreed  to  a great  extent  with  Mr.  Blashill’s 
remarks  as  to  the  French  Renaissance  chateau 
work  : there  was  much  suggestiveness  in  it. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  recede  from  his 
position  as  to  flat  roofs.  Flat  roofs  were  excel- 
lent from  the  utilitarian  point  of  view,  but  in 
our  climate  a picturesque  skyline  was  better 
than  a hard  line  in  a street,  always  providing 
that  it  sprang  naturally  from  the  design  of  the 
building.  >He  had  often  built  commercial 
buildings  and  made  the  roof  a valuable  part  of 
the  floor  area,  but  he  had  done  that  for  the 
exigencies  of  trade,  and  not  because  he  thought 
it  was  beautiful.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Flower’s 
remarks  that  an  architect  needed  to  mix  with 
men  were  most  useful.  Social  intercourse  was 
an  excellent  incentive  to  creative  thought  in 
designing  buildings.  He  also  fully  agreed  with 
Mr.  Flower  as  to  the  value  to  a student  of 
reading  so  as  to  assimilate  what  the  men  of  the 
past  had  to  teach  ; but  although  a soldier  read 
up  old  military  history  he  would  not  order  a 
modern  battle  on  lines  adopted  by  Hannibal, 
nor  should  we  design  a Town  Hall  on  the 
lines  of  a Greek  Temple.  He  was  not  defend- 
ing Henry  VIII.  or  Charles  II.,  but  he  did 
say  as  a historical  fact  that  Gothic  architecture 
ceased  at  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the 
monastic  orders,  and  was  not  revived  until  the 
present  century,  and  it  was  a matter  of  fair 
inference  to  say  that  the  people  ceased  to 
subscribe  to  the  building  of  Gothic  churches 
because  they  were  shocked  at  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  monasteries.  No  such  buildings 
were  erected  even  in  the  times  of  Mary,  or 
Charles  I.,  or  James  II.  As  to  the  variations 
from  absolute  symmetry  in  symmetrical  build- 
ings, he  did  not  think  that  architects  de- 
liberately worked  out  trifling  variations,  but 
the  point  was  that  symmetry  was  not  the 
same  thing  as  cast-iron  uniformity. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  January  6,  when  Mr. 
H.  H.  Statham  will  read  a paper  on  “ House 
Planning  from  the  .'Esthetic  Point  of  View." 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section 
of  the  Architectural  Association  was  held  at  56, 
Great  Marlborough-street,  YV.,  on  the  16th 
inst.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Leaning,  Chairman  of  the 
Section,  in  the  chair. 

A paper  entitled  “ Technical  Institutes  ” was 
read  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Cranfield,  in  which  he 
described  their  origin,  growth,  and  present 
requirements.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
necessity  for  providing  instruction  in  the 
trades  peculiar  to  the  districts  in  which  the 
institutes  would  be  situated.  The  disposal  of 
the  various  class-rooms,  workshops,  social 
rooms,  hall,  &c.,  was  fully  commented  upon, 
together  with  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  said  he  thought 
polytechnic  institutes  in  London  were  becom- 
ing things  of  the  past  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  technical  education  by  the  London 
School  Board.  He  referred  to  papers  on  the 
subject  of  technical  institutes  which  had  been 
read  by  Mr.  Sidney  Wells,  the  Principal  of  the 
Battersea  Polytechnic,  and  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  of 
the  Liverpool  Technical  Institute,  as  being  of 
special  value  to  architects.  He  generally 
reviewed  the  special  features  requiring  atten- 
tion in  planning  and  fitting  the  various  rooms, 
hall,  entrance  hall,  lavatories,  &c. 

Other  members  having  spoken,  a vote  of 
thanks,  proposed  bv  Mr.  H.  A.  Satchell,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  was  passed 
with  acclamation  to  Mr.  Cranfield  for  his 
interesting  paper.  Mr.  Cranfield  replied  briefly, 
and  the  meeting  terminated. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Section  will  be  held 
on  January  13,  when  a work  upon  a sub- 
ject relating  to  architecture  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 


Lecture  ox  Graxite.— On  the  16th  inst,  in  Aber- 
deen Trades  Hall,  Belmont-street,  Mr.  W.  Kelly, 
architect,  Aberdeen,  delivered  a lecture  on  “ Work 
in  Granite,"  to  the  members  of  the  Operative 
Masons  and  Granite-cutters'  Union.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  Mr.  Kelly  pointed  out  that  the 
earliest  buildings  in  the  city  were  of  freestone,  the 
only  prominent  mediasval  buildings  of  granite 
remaining  being  Old  Machar  Cathedral  and  St. 
Mary's  Chapel. 


ST.  STEPHEN’S  CHURCH,  DEVONPORT" 
This  drawing  shows  the  altar,  reredos,  and 
decoration  of  the  end  of  the  chapel,  which,  with 
a new  vestry  and  south  aisle,  giving  additional 
accommodation  for  150,  have  been  added  to 
complete  this  church,  at  a cost  of  about  3,500/. 
The  reredos,  tracery,  and  panels  are  of  Corsham 
stone,  the  altar  is  made  of  ship  oak  with 
Devonshire  marble  top  ; the  re-table  is  also  of 
Devonshire  marble.  The  subject  picture  over 
the  altar  is  to  be  painted  in  oil,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  decorative  figures  in  panels,  &c., 
shall  be  executed  in  mosaic.  The  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Pethick  Bros.,  of  Plymouth,  and  the 
architects  are  Messrs.  St.  Aubyn  & Wadling,  of 
London. 


Wixdow,  Dogmersfiei.d  Church,  Hants. — 
A stained  glass  window  has  recently  been  erected 
in  Dogmersfield  Church  in  memory  of  the  late  Lady 
Mildmay.  The  window  represents  the  Annuncia- 
tion, and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Christopher  W.  Whall 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  in  the  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens, 
on  Tuesday,  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood,  Chairman, 
presiding. 

Loan. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
St.  Olave’s  Guardians  50,000 /.  for  the  erection 
of  a workhouse. 

Tlic  Superintending  Architect. — The  General 
Purposes  Committee  reported  as  follows,  the 
recommendation  being  agreed  to  without  dis- 
cussion : — 

“ On  the  6th  instant  we  reported  that  we  did 
not  see  our  way  to  bring  up  a recommendation 
with  regard  to  any  of  the  applications 
received  for  the  appointment  of  superintending 
architect.  Although  we  have  given  further 
consideration  to  the  question  of  the  steps  which 
should  now  be  taken  for  filling  the  appoint- 
ment, we  are  not  yet  in  a position  to  bring  up 
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a report  to  the  Council  on  the  subject,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  impossible  to  fill  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  31st  instant,  the  date  mentioned 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  October  25, 
for  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Blashill.  In  the 
circumstances  we  propose  (Mr.  Blashill  having 
expressed  his  willingness  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment) that  Mr.  Blashill  should  continue  to  hold 
his  appointment  for  a further  period.  This 
period  should,  with  a view  to  our  having 
opportunity  for  carefully  considering  the 
question  of  filling  the  appointment,  be  not  less 
than  three  months.  We  accordingly  recom- 
mend : — That  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Blashill 
from  his  appointment  as  superintending  archi- 
tect of  the  Council  be  postponed  for  three 
months,  i.c.,  until  March  31,  1899,  and  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Council  of  October  25  last  be 
varied  by  the  substitution  of  the  words, 
“ March  .31,  1899,”  for  the  words  “December  31 
next.” 

Science  and  Art  Instruction. — The  Technical 
Edfc'vation  Board  submitted  a report  recom- 
mending that  the  Council  should  notify  to  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  its  willingness 
to  be  responsible  for  the  science  and  art  in- 
struction within  the  County  of  London. 
After  some  discussion,  the  recommendation 
was  adopted. 

The  Housing  Policy. — The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Committee  brought  up  a 
report  asking  that  supplemental  estimates  of 
950/.  and  2,030/.  in  respect  of  the  erection  of 
Benson  and  Abingdon-buildings,  in  the 
Boundary  - street  area,  be  approved.  The 
manager  of  the  Works  Department  had 
declined  to  accept  the  original  estimate,  and 
accordingly  tenders  were  advertised  for,  but 
not  one  was . received,  and  they  now  recom- 
mended that  the  work  be  given  to  the  Works 
Department  at  2,980/.  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  original  estimate. 

Mr.  Bruce,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port, said  when  these  two  blocks  were  com- 
pleted the  Council  would  have  erected  on  the 
Boundary-street  area  twenty-three  blocks, 
accommodating  5,380  persons,  without  any 
charge  upon  the  rates.  The  Housing  Com- 
mittee during  the  past  few  weeks  had  come  in 
for  some  very  harsh  criticism,  which  was  alto- 
gether unwarranted,  and  he  now  asked  Mr. 
Burns  and  Mr.  Dickinson  to  assist  in  removing 
the  conditions  of  contract  which  put  the  Works 
Department  in  the  position  of  a monopoly.  In 
this  case  not  a single  tender  had  been  received, 
and  the  Committee  were  forced  to  go  to  the 
Works  Department  and  to  pay  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  architect's  estimate.  He  did  not 
believe  it  was  ever  the  intention  of  the  Council 
that  the  Works  Department  should  become  a 
monopoly,  but  that  it  had  become  a monopoly 
no  one  could  deny. 

Mr.  Westacott  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Council  erecting  dwellings  which  involved  any 
charge  upon  the  rates. 

Mr.  Bruce  having  explained  that  the  sum  now 
asked  for  would  not  impose  any  charge  on  the 
rates,  the  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  same  Committee  asked  the  Council  to 
approve  of  a supplemental  estimate  of  1,502/. 
2s.  5d.,  in  reference  to  the  erection  of  cottages 
comprised  in  the  Brook-street,  Limehouse, 
scheme.  The  circumstances  in  this  case  were 
much  the  same  as  in  the  last,  with  the  exception 
that  in  this  instance  the  enhanced  cost  involved 
a small  charge  upon  the  rates.  The  Committee 
recommended  : — 

(<19  That,  owing  to  the  special  circumstances 
which  bring  the  case  within  standing  order 
No.  315  (3),  the  operation  of  standing  order 
No.  315  (2)  (u)  be  suspended  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  erection  of  cottages  on  Plot  II.  of  the 
land  comprised  in  the  Brook-street,  Limehouse, 
scheme. 

(h)  That  the  supplemental  estimate  of 
1,502/.  2s.  5d.  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  respect  of  the  erection  of  cottages  on 
Plot  II,  Brook-street,  Limehouse,  scheme  be 
approved,  andthat  the  plans,  specification,  and 
quantities  be  referred  to  the  manager  of  works 
in  order  that  he  may  erect  the  cottages  at  the 
amount  of  5,900/. 

Mr.  Boulnois,  M.P.,  moved  an  amendment  to 
refer  the  recommendation  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee, with  an  instruction  to  offer  the  site  to 
the  Improved  Dwellings  Company,  without 
any  other  condition  than  that  the  approval  of 
the  Home  Secretary  must  be  obtained  to  the 
plans  of  any  buildings  which  might  be  placed 
upon  the  site. 

Mr.  Cohen,  M.P.,  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  although  he  held  very 


strongly  indeed  that  they  ought  not  to  build  at  a 
cost  to  the  rates,  he  had  never  suggested  that 
there  might  not  be  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  depart  from  that  rule.  In  this 
case,  he  thought  the  matter  ought  to  have  been 
referred  to  the  architect  a second  time  to  see 
whether  he  could  not  devise  other  plans  which 
might  be  carried  out  without  any  charge  being 
made  upon  the  rates. 

A vote  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Boulnois’s 
amendment,  with  a result  that  it  was  rejected. 
A division  was  taken  upon  the  Committee's 
recommendation,  when  there  voted  47  for  and 
56  against,  and  consequently  it  fell  to  the 
ground. 

“ Ornamental  ” Ventilating  Columns. — The 
Main  Drainage  Committee  reported  that  their 
attention  had  been  called  to  offensive  emana- 
tions from  the  northern  low-level  sewer  along 
Cheyne-walk  and  the  Chelsea  Embankment, 
and  with  a view  to  obviating  any  further  cause 
of  complaint  they  recommended  that  an  ex- 
penditure of  750/.  be  sanctioned  for  the  erection 
of  nine  ornamental  ventilating  columns  from 
the  northern  low-level  sewer  in  Cheyne-walk 
and  Chelsea  Embankment,  that  the  offer  of 
Messrs.  Stone  & Co.  to  supply  the  columns, 
30  ft.  high,  in  accordance  with  the  pattern,  at 
36/.  1 os.  each,  be  accepted,  that  the  pattern  be 
purchased  by  the  Council  for  the  sum  of  60/., 
and  that  the  work  connected  with  the  fixing  of 
the  columns  be  carried  out  by  the  Works 
Department. 

The  Earl  of  Meath  protested  against  one  of 
our  finest  embankments  being  spoiled  by  these 
"ornamental  ” columns.  What  he  saw  before 
him  was  a representation  of  a stove-pipe.  He 
believed  the  people  of  Chelsea  would  much 
rather  endure  the  offensive  emanations  from 
the  sewers  than  these  offensive  erections. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  said  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee  had  had  persistent  applications  from 
the  people  living  on  the  Embankment  that  they 
should  devise  some  method  of  ventilating  the 
sewer.  Chelsea  seemed  to  be  divided  on  the 
subject,  one  member  being  for  stopping  the 
bad  smells,  and  the  other  took  the  ;esthetic  and 
artistic  line.  In  view  of  representations  from 
the  vestry,  the  medical  officer,  the  surveyor, 
and  the  people  in  front  of  whose  houses  these 
shafts  would  be,  the  Council  had  no  alternative 
but  to  try  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Costelloe  characterised  the  shaft  as  an 
atrocity,  and  besides  he  believed  it  would  not 
ventilate  the  sewer.  Whatever  good  or  evil  it 
might  do,  it  would  be  always  hideous. 

Dr.  White  moved  “ That  the  recommendation 
be  referred  back  to  the  Committee.”  He 
wondered  why  any  man  who  had  any  taste  could 
sanction  such  an  abomination.  It  was  surely 
possible  for  the  Main  Drainage  Committee  to 
find  something  more  artistic  and  decorative. 

Mr.  Bull,  in  seconding  the  amendment,  said 
there  would  be  a tremendous  outcry  in  London 
if  the  erection  of  these  shafts  were  sanctioned. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  was  agreed  to. 

Memorial  to  Andrew  Mai  veil. — The  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces  Committee  reported  that  they 
thought  it  desirable  that  any  points  of  historic 
interest  which  may  attach  to  the  places  under 
the  control  of  the  Council  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  made  known  to  the  general  public. 
In  furtherance  of  this  view  they  suggested  that 
a brass  tablet  should  be  fixed  to  the  boundary 
wall  of  Waterlow  Park,  next  Highgate-hill,  to 
indicate  the  site  of  a cottage  in  which  Andrew 
Marvell  for  a time  resided.  They  recom- 
mended that  the  tablet  should  bear  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : — “ Four  feet  below  this  spot  is 
the  stone  step,  formerly  the  entrance  to  the 
cottage  in  which  lived  Andrew  Marvell,  poet, 
wit,  and  satirist  ; colleague  with  John  Milton 
in  the  Foreign  or  Latin  Secretaryship  during 
the  Commonwealth,  and  for  about  twenty  years 
M.P.  for  Hull.  Born  at  Winestead,  Yorkshire, 
March  31,  1621  ; died  in  London,  August  18, 
1678,  and  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Giles-in- 
the-Fields.  This  memorial  brass  is  placed 
here  by  the  London  County  Council,  December, 
1898.” 

After  discussion  this  was  agreed  to. 

Working  Colony  for  Epileptics.  — On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Asylums  Committee  it 
was  agreed  (a)  that  the  Council  do  approve 
the  provision  of  a working  colony  for  the  male 
epileptic  insane  on  the  Horton  Manor  estate. 
(b)  That  the  estimate  of  3,000/.  to  be  submitted 
by  the  Finance  Committee  for  preliminary 
expenditure  in  preparing  drawings,  specifica- 
tions, bills  of  quantities,  and  taking  out  levels 
for  the  necessary  buildings  for  300  patients  and 
staff,  be  approved. 


Boadicca  Statuary  Group. — The  Highways 
Committee  reported  that  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  had  given  his  approval  to  the 
erection  of  this  group  on  the  site  proposed  at 
the  end  of  the  Victoria  Embankment,  by  the 
corner  of  Westminster  Bridge.  The  Com- 
mittee also  reported  as  follows,  the  recom- 
mendation being  agreed  to  : — 

" Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.  A.,  with  whom  the  architect 
has  been  in  communication,  has  submitted  a sketch, 
which  we  have  approved,  of  a pedestal  for  the  group. 
The  height  of  the  base  of  the  group  is  shown  upon 
this  sketch  as  to  be  about  11  ft.  6 in.  above  the  top 
of  the  embankment  steps,  i.c.,  5 ft.  higher  than  the 
temporary  platform  upon  which,  in  order  that  the 
general  effect  might  be  seen,  a plaster  model  of  the 
group  was  placed,  and  remained  for  some  time.  We 
have  received  a joint  report  from  the  engineer  and 
the  architect,  suggesting  that  the  inner  portion  of 
the  pedestal  should  be  constructed  of  brickwork, 
and  the  upper  part  faced  with  Portland  stone,  and 
the  lower  part  with  granite — as  this  mode 
of  construction  would  be  less  expensive 
than  the  use  of  granite  throughout — and  that 
the  cover  of  the  pedestal,  upon  which  the 
group  will  stand,  should  be  of  bronze.  They  esti- 
mate that  the  cost  of  the  work,  if  carried  out  in  the 
way  suggested,  would  be  about  1,000/.  ; and,  having 
fully  considered  the  matter,  we  think  that  this 

is  a fair  estimate We  recommend  that  the 

Council  do  approve  the  special  maintenance  esti- 
mate for  1,100/.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  respect  of  expenditure  incurred,  and  to  be 
incurred,  under  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of 
March  29,  1S98,  authorising  the  Highways  Com- 
mittee to  make  the  necessary  alterations  to  the 
Victoria  Embankment  wall  to  enable  the  Boadicea 
statuary  group,  presented  bv  Mr.  J.  I.  Thornycroft, 
to  be  placed  in  the  position  indicated  in  that  reso- 
lution." 

Memorial  Tablet  to  the  late  Sir  Joseph  W. 
Bazalgcttc. — The  same  Committee  also  recom- 
mended, and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Council  do 
approve  the  placing  on  the  carriageway  side  of 
the  wall  of  the  Victoria  Embankment,  and 
close  to  the  floating  fire-brigade  station  near 
Charing  Cross  pier,  of  a memorial  tablet  to  the 
late  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  ; provided,  however, 
that  the  design  for  such  memorial  tablet,  and 
the  proposed  inscription  therefor,  be  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Highways  Committee, 
on  behalf  of  the  Council,  before  such  tablet 
shall  be  placed  in  the  position  indicated. 

The  Millbank  Estate. — Plans,  specifications, 
quantities,  and  estimates  were  submitted  in 
respect  of  the  erection  of  two  blocks  of 
dwellings,  to  be  called  Leighton-buildings  and 
Millais-buildings,  on  the  Millbank  Estate.  The 
Housing  Committee  reported  that  accommoda- 
tion would  be  provided  for  240  persons  in 
thirty  two-room  and  twenty  three-room  tene- 
ments. The  tenements  were  all  self-contained, 
and  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  two  blocks 
of  dwellings  amounted  to  13,024/.  They  re- 
commended that  the  work  should  be  referred 
to  the  Works  Department  for  execution  at  the 
amount  of  the  architect’s  estimate  of  12,380/., 
and  that  in  the  event  of  the  manager  of  that 
Department  refusing  to  accept  the  work  cn 
these  terms,  an  advertisement  be  issued  for 
tenders  from  conti'actors. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Discharge  of  Dangerous  Substances  into 
Sewers. — The  Main  Drainage  Committee  re- 
ported as  follows,  the  recommendation  being 
agreed  to  : — 

“ On  November  29  we  reported  to  the  Council  on 
the  subject  of  an  explosion  which  had  taken  place 
at  the  Abbey  Mills  pumping-station  in  consequence 
of  the  ignition  of  a mixture  of  petroleum  vapour  and 
atmospheric  air,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
Council's  resolution  of  the  same  day,  the  solicitor 
and  chief  officer  of  the  Public  Control  Department 
have  prepared  a form  of  order  to  be  served  by  the 
Council  upon  any  person  who  may,  in  its  opinion, 
be  acting  in  contravention  of  Section  10  of  the 
Council’s  General  Powers  Act,  1S94,  which  provides 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  discharge  of  dangerous 
substances  into  sewers.  We  now  recommend — (a) 
That  the  Council,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  Section  10  of  its  General  Powers  Act  of 
1894,  do  make  and  pass  an  order  as  follows — The 
London  County  Council  being  ol  opinion  that  the 
introduction  into  a sewer,  either  directly  or  through 
any  drain  or  channel  communicating  therewith,  of 
petroleum,  or  of  any  product  of  or  residue  from 
petroleum,  or  of  any  liquid  or  substance  giving  off, 
or  liable  to  give  off  inflammable  vapour,  involves 
danger  or  risk  of  injury  to  the  health  of  persons 
entering  the  sewers,  and  is  injurious  to  the  structure 
or  materials  of  the  sewers  and  works  of  the  Council 
hereby,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  10  of 
57  and  58  Vic.,  cap.  212,  absolutely  prohibits  any 
j petroleum  or  any  product  of  or  residue  from  petro- 
1 leum,  or  any  liquid  or  substance  giving  off,  or  liable 
to  give  off,  inflaifimable  vapour,  being  caused  or 
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permitted  to  fall,  flow,  or  enter,  or  to  be  carried  into, 
any  sewer  either  directly  or  indirectly.” 

New  Theatre , Harwood-road , Fulham. — The 
Theatre  and  Music  Halls  Committee  reported 
as  follows : - 

We  have  considered  seven  drawings,  dated 
December  9,  1898,  showing  a theatre  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  on  the  east  side  of  Harwood-road, 
at  its  junction  with  Fashoda-place,  Fulham.  The 
site  does  not  strictly  comply  with  the  regulations,  as 
out  of  a total  boundary  of  441  ft.,  216  ft.  instead  of 
22oIjft.  abut  on  public  thoroughfares  of  the  required 
width.  To  compensate  for  the  small  difference  a 
private  road  is  provided,  20  ft.  wide  on  the  north- 
west side,  and  12  ft.  wide  for  a distance  of  48  ft.  along 
the  north-east  side.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion 
that  the  site  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The 
theatre,  which  is  in  the  Council’s  jurisdiction  for 
licensing  purposes,  will  have  seating  accommodation 
for  1,455  persons.  Three  exits,  4 ft.  6 in.  wide,  are 
provided  from  the  pit  instead  of  two  5 ft.  wide  as 
required  by  the  regulations.  The  plans  comply  with 
the  Council’s  regulations  in  other  respects  except 
that  the  handrails  are  not  recessed  into  the  walls  in 
all  cases  where  possible.” 

They  recommended  that  the  drawings  be 
approved  on  certain  conditions.  This  was 
agreed  to. 

Having  transacted  other  business,  the 
Council  adjourned  at  8.30  until  January  24. 


Jllustratlons. 

NEW  TOWN-HALL,  COLCHESTER. 
HIS  view  of  the  new  Town-hall,  of 
i which  Mr.  Belcher  is  the  architect,  is 
I the  drawing  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  last  Royal  Academy.  We  gave  the  plans 
of  the  proposed  building,  and  a description, 
at  the  time  of  the  competition.  (See  Builder , 
September  4,  1897.) 


THE  TOWER,  COLCHESTER  TOWN 
HALL. 

Mr.  John  Belcher  s working  drawings  for 
this  tower  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
In  order  to  obtain  a satisfactory  silhouette  on 
the  angle  as  well  as  on  the  front  elevation,  it 
has  been  drawn  from  both  points. 

The  upper  part  is  designed  for  Portland 
stone.  The  four  figures  on  the  angles  are  pro- 
posed to  represent  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  borough,  such  as  its  fishing,  agriculture, 
engineering,  and  military  occupations.  The 
figure  on  the  apex  is  that  of  the  Empress-Saint 
Helena  (holding  the  cross),  who  is  said  to  have 
been  born  in  Colchester. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  tower  above  the 
parapet  will  be  in  red  brick  and  contain  a clock 
whose  chimes  will,  in  due  course,  be  fixed  in 
the  upper  stage  as  shown.  The  clock  face  is 
intended  to  be  in  bronze  with  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  and  other  suitable  decorations. 

The  cost  is  estimated  at  4,000/.  exclusive  of 
the  clock  and  chimes — a moderate  amount  for 
work  at  its  height  from  the  ground. 

This  tower  is  the  gift  of  the  present  Mayor, 
Mr.  James  Paxman,  the  well  known  engineer. 


DESIGN  FOR  STAINED  GLASS. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Duthie,  was 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  Royal  Academy  exhibi- 
tions some  little  time  since.  It  represents,  in  a 
decorative  form,  the  subject  of  “the  Angels 
appearing  to  the  Shepherds,"  and  the  upper 
portion  (especially)  of  the  design  is  a good 
example  of  the.  kind  of  treatment  of  figures  that 
is  most  suitable  for  stained  glass,  the  pictorial 
element  being  entirely  avoided,  and  the  figures 
treated  in  a free  decorative  manner  in  one 
plane.  The  Shepherds  are  a little  more 
realistic,  and  do  not  quite  harmonise  with  the 
Angels  ; but  in  the  main  it  is  a design  of  a 
character  above  the  common- place  conven- 
tionalities of  stained-glass  design. 


MOSAIC  DECORATION, 

GREEK  CHURCH,  BAYS  WATER. 

The  illustration  shows  a portion  of  a cartoon 
foi  me  mosaic  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the 
dome  of  the  Greek  Church  at  Bavswater,  the 
shape  of  which,  down  to  the  sills  of  the  twelve 
arched  windows,  is  a complete  hemisphere, 
the  entire  surface  covered  bv  the  design  is 
rather  more  than  4,000  square  feet. 

The  centre  of  the  design  is  occupied  by  a 
colossal  figure  of  Christ  seated  on  a rainbow 
with  his  arms  extended  in  the  attitude  of  bene- 


diction ; this  figure  is  placed  in  a circle  24  ft' 
in  diameter,  which  forms  the  inner  edge  of  a 
broad  band  of  ornament,  in  which  arei  twelve 
cherubim  with  extended  wings,  which  almost 
touch  each  other  all  round,  whilst  the  lower 
edge  is  formed  by  twelve  semi-circles  which 
become  canopies  over  the  heads  of  each  of  the 
Apostles,  whose  figures,  10  ft.  high,  stand 
between  the  twelve  windows,  on  a broad 
border  running  round  the  dome  below  the 
windows.  In  this  border  are  inscribed,  in  the 
Greek  character,  the  words  “ Holy,  Holy,  Holy, 
Lord  of  Sabaoth,  Heaven  and  Earth  are  full  of 
Thy  Glory  : Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ; Hosanna  in  the  Highest.” 
The  rest  of  the  space  down  to  the  cornice  is 
filled  by  a broad  band  of  graduated  blue 
mosaic. 

The  design  is  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Walker. 


THREE  HOUSES,  LYNDHURST 
GARDENS. 

These  houses  are  built  on  a site  at  the 
corner  of  Lyndhurst-road  and  Lyndhurst- 
gardens,  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  plan, 
completely  fill  the  whole  available  frontage. 
They  are  built  in  red  brick  with  green  slates 
and  wood  cornice.  An  existing  cottage  on  the 
site  has  been  used  for  the  kitchen  and  scullery 
of  the  corner  house. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Horace  Field.  The 
drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal 
Academy. 


MEMORIAL  CROSS  AND  DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN. 

This  is  a design  for  a memorial  cross  and 
drinking  fountain  proposed  to  be  erected  at 
Chorley. 

The  ecclesiastical  character  was  a special 
feature,  together  with  the  large  fioreated  cross. 
The  material  proposed  is  red  sandstone  and  the 
figures  are  of  white  marble,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted on  three  steps  topped  with  granite. 
The  water  issues  from  the  mouths  of  the  lions 
into  the  large  basin  and  thence  into  the  smaller 
ones  held  by  the  figures,  and  then  passes 
away. 

The  design  is  by  Mr.  L.  Rycroft  Oakes,  of 
Manchester,  and  the  drawing  was  exhibited  at 
the  last  Royal  Academy. 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a general  meeting  of  this  Association, 
held  on  Saturday  last  at  Carpenters’  Hall, 
London  Wall,  a paper  on  “ Food  Adulteration  ’’ 
was  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Grigg  (Fulham),  one  of 
the  inspectors  appointed  under  the  “ Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Acts.”  Mr.  J.  T.  Moss  Flower 
(Bristol)  presided.  Before  the  lecturer  was 
called  upon,  ten  new  members  were  elected, 
all  inspectors  representing  provincial  districts, 
eight  in  the  employ  of  the  Corporation  of 
Belfast,  one  from  Southend,  and  one  from 
Shepton  Mallet,  Somersetshire. 

After  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  points  raised  in  the  paper,  the 
meeting  was  made  extraordinary,  when  the 
following  resolution,  proposed  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  by  the  Chairman,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  G.  T.  Dee  (ex-Chairman),  was  adopted  : — 
“That  the  number  of  members  in  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  increased  by  the  addition  thereto 
of  700  members  beyond  the  present  registered 
number.” 


COMPETITIONS. 

Colston’s  Hall,  Bristol. — With  reference 
to  the  competition  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Colston's  Hall,  Bristol,  the  three  premiated 
designs  are  as  follows  : — (1st,  with  premium  of 
100/.)  Messrs.  Frederick  H.  Jones  & Erskine 
S.  Cummings,  Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ; (2nd  and  50/.) 
Messrs.  H.  V.  Lanchester,  J.  S.  Stewart,  & 
E.  A.  Rickards,  of  Bloomsbury-square,  London  ; 
(3rd  and  25/.)  Messrs.  George  C.  Lawrence  & 
Harold  Smith,  General  Assurance  Chambers, 
Clare-street,  Bristol.  A review  of  the  drawings 
appears  in  our  first  article  this  week. 

Vagrant  Wards,  Pewsey  Workhouse, 
Wilts. — The  competition  for  vagrant  wards  to 
be  erected  at  Pewsey  Workhouse  has  been 
decided.  The  first  premiated  design  is  by  Mr, 
Joshua  W.  Brooke,  of  Marlbro'  ; and  the  second 
premiated  design  is  by  Mr.  F.  Whitmore,  of 
Chelmsford. 

New  Fountains  for  Manchester  Parks. 
— The  Special  Committee  of  the  Manchester 


Corporation  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  four  fountains  presented  to  the  city 
by  the  late  Alderman  Clay  have  adjudicated 
upon  the  designs  which  had  been  sent  in  at  the 
invitation  of  the  committee.  There  were 
twenty-four  competing  architects  and  scnlptors, 
and  the  committee  selected  the  two  designs 
submitted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Beaumont,  architect,  of 
St.  James's-place,  Manchester,  and  two  foun- 
tains of  each  design  will  be  erected.  Each 
design  consists  of  a canopy  covering  a 
basin  of  water,  from  the  centre  of  which  will 
spring  a jet  or  jets  of  water,  the  basins  for 
drinking  purposes  being  placed  on  the  outside 
of  the  base  of  the  canopy.  Small  drinking 
troughs  for  dogs  are  also  provided.  The  foun- 
tains will  stand  on  three  steps,  and  the  ground 
round  them  is  to  be  laid  out  for  grass  and 
flowers.  In  both  designs  the  base  will  be  of 
granite,  in  one  case  grey  and  in  the  other  red, 
and  the  superstructure  will  be  of  red  sandstone 
from  the  Corsehill  quarries.  It  is  a condition 
that  the  fountains  are  to  be  erected  at  a cost  of 
700/.  each.  They  will  be  placed  in  Boggart 
Hole  Clough,  Queen’s  Park,  Birch  Fields,  and 
Oak-road  Park,  Crumpsall. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Society. — On 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  14th  inst.,  Mr. 
G.  Balfour  read  a paper  on  electric  lighting 
before  this  Society.  Mr.  A.  R.  Scott  occupied 
the  chair. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
— A meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  the  14th  inst.  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  Princes-street,  Mr.  Thomas 
Ross,  the  President,  occupying  the  chair.  The 
Chairman  referred  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Beattie.  Since  they  last  met,  a notable  man,  he 
said,  had  passed  from  among  them.  He  was 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Association, 
having  joined  so  far  back  as  1861,  and  for 
many  years  he  took  an  active  part  in  its  affairs. 
He  was  President  for  session  1866-67.  He 
proposed  that  a letter  of  condolence  should  be 
sent  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Beattie,  and 
this  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Edwin  Forbes  then 
delivered  a lecture  on  a year’s  work  in 
Galloway  in  connexion  with  the  School  of 
Applied  Art  Studentship.  After  stating  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  boon 
which  the  School  of  Applied  Art  was  to  those 
who  had  chosen  architecture  as  their  life- 
work,  he  proceeded  to  describe  Dundrennan 
Abbey,  Glenluce  Abbey,  Lincluden  College, 
Sweetheart  Abbey,  and  Caerlaverock  Castle, 
giving  the  history,  traditions,  and  dates  in  con- 
nexion with  each  of  these  buildings.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  with  limelight  vi«ws. 

Leeds  Architectural  Society.  — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Archi- 
tectural Society,  held  in  the  Society’s  Rooms, 
Park-street,  Leeds,  on  the  19th  inst.,  a paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Francis  W.  Bedford,  entitled 
“ Siena  and  Baldassare  Peru/.zi.”  The  lecturer 
gave  a description  of  Siena  and  of  the  country 
round.  Its  population,  he  pointed  out,  was 
only  a quarter  of  what  it  was  in  the  Medkeval 
days.  It  was  full  of  old  palaces  more  or  less 
in  ruins.  Its  cathedral  was  in  marble,  inlaid 
with  mosaics,  and  had  statues  by  Michelangelo, 
Donatello,  and  paintings  by  Raphael  and 
Pinturicchio.  Its  choir  stalls  were  amongst  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Mr.  Bedford  gave  an 
account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  who,  besides  being  an  architect,  was  a 
skilled  painter.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — 
A meeting  of  this  Institution  was  held  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  December  9,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Gray  presiding  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  B.  PI.  Joy.  The  paper  read  was 
on  “British  Cable  Tramways  and  their  Con- 
struction,” by  Mr.  E.  A.  Heath.  For  towns  in 
hilly  districts  requiring  tramway  communica- 
tion the  author  claimed  that  cable  haulage  had 
no  rival.  Being  independent  of  rail  adhesion, 
the  steepest  gradient  could  be  ascended  or 
descended  with  absolute  safety,  provided  that  for 
descending  an  emergency  brake  were  employed 
which  would  grip  the  slot  rails.  A brake  of  this 
description  was  fitted  to  the  cars  on  the 
Douglas  tramway  of  a gradient  of  1 in  10,  and 
on  those  of  the  Matlock  line,  with  a gradient 
of  1 in  4J-.  The  system  of  constructing  the 
track  and  cable-tube  was  described  in  detail. 
A very  good  fish-joint  for  track  rails  was 
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shown  which  formed  practically  a con- 
tinuous running  surface  for  the  car-wheels. 
Approximate  figures  were  given  for  calculating 
the  horse  power  required  to  haul  the  cable  ; to 
arrive  at  anything  approaching  the  actual 
figure  mature  experience  had  to  be  applied 
of  the  various  conditions  under  which  the 
tramway  was  to  be  operated.  The  special 
features  in  the  construction  of  Highgate  tram- 
way, Streatham,  Douglas,  Matlock,  and  others 
were  reviewed,  particulars  being  furnished. 
In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Messrs.  Julian 
R.  Marshall,  T.  Meacock,  Gentry,  C.  Lean, 
W.  J.  Hunter,  H.  B.  Vorler,  H.  Durtnall, 
R.  Krall,  A.  P.  Macalister,  E.  A.  Barry, 
J.  Pearson,  L.  H.  Rugg,  and  W.  J.  Tennant 
took  part.  The  proceedings  concluded  with 
the  announcement  of  the  meeting  on  January 
27,  when  Professor  J.  A.  Ewing  will  deliver  a 
lecture  on  “ Measurements  of  Elasticity.” 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS 
OF  IRELAND : 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

On  the  15th  inst.  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland 
was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Institute,  20, 
Lincoln-place.  The  President,  Mr.  Thomas 
Drew,  R.H.A.,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Murray,  Fellow,  hon.  sec., 
read  the  annual  report,  which  stated  that  the 
roll  call  now  consists  of  twenty-seven  Fellows, 
fifty-seven  members,  and  six  probationers, 
making  ninety,  all  told.  “ We  are  glad  to  say,” 
the  report  proceeded,  “ that' our  experience 
during  the  past  year  as  one  of  the  allied 
societies  of  the  British  Institute  has  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  that  our  relations  have  been 
perfectly  harmonious  throughout.  A concession 
has  recently  been  made  to  provincial  architects 
by  the  British  Institute,  and  mainly  at  the 
suggestion  of  this  Institute,  to  the  effect  that 
any  member  of  the  profession  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  council  of  an  allied  society 
will  be  practically  approved  a Fellow  of  the 
British  Institute.  We  consider  this  a wise  and 
liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  centralbody.  . . 
We  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  both  in  England  and  Scotland  a large 
number  of  allied  societies,  each  having  its 
centre  and  well-defined  boundaries,  have  been 
established,  Ireland  shows  on  the  map  of  the 
British  Institute  as  a single  province,  with  its 
centre  in  Dublin.  The  Council  feel  that  this 
state  of  things  is  not  creditable  to  the  profes- 
sional spirit  of  Irish  architects,  and  trust  that 
a movement  may  soon  be  initiated  to  establish 
local  allied  societies  in  Ireland,  with  spheres  of 
influence  and  with  other  centres  than  Dublin, 
while  fully  maintaining  their  connexion  with 
this  Institute.”  .... 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Parry,  seconded 
by  Mr.  C.  Geoghegan,  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  President  then  delivered  an  address,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said  that  for  fifteen 
years  the  Institute  had  existed,  mainly  as  an 
elective  council  or  standing  committee,  which 
had  through  that  time  assiduously  watched  the 
general  interests  of  the  profession,  defending 
and  asserting  its  position,  and  advising  mem- 
bers in  cases  of  professional  difficulties  and 
responsibilities,  and,  not  least,  once  a year  pro- 
moting by  an  annual  dinner  social  intercourse 
and  personal  friendships.  It  seemed  but  the 
other  day  that  the  great  body,  organised  and 
chartered  as  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  was,  through  conservatism,  falling 
out  of  touch  with  the  vast  body  of  architects 
that  had  grown  up  in  the  cities  of  the  Empire 
at  home  and  abroad  since  its  early  foundation. 
An  executive  localised  in  London,  though 
composed  of  foremost  and  earnest  men  in  the 
profession,  had  to  realise  that  the  membership 
and  influence  of  the  Institute  was  not  extend- 
ing as  it  ought,  and  some  appeal  was  made 
to  the  esprit  tic  corps  of  architects  in  the 
provinces  as  to  their  apathy  towards  the 
Institute.  It  was  now  a tribute  to  the  fair 
mindedness  of  the  London  Executive  that  it 
had  by  its  acts  in  a marked  degree  adopted  the 
views  of  the  non-conforming  provincial  archi- 
tects. He  enumerated  the  advantages  to 
provincial  architects  brought  about  by  that 
course.  The  Council  of  the  Institute  had 
recently  provided  for  members  at  9,  Conduit- 
street,  London,  a tea  and  smoking  room,  with 
writing  materials  and  periodicals,  and  had 
invited  country  members  visiting  London  to  use 
such  apartment  for  appointments  and  inter- 
views with  clients  and  others  with  whom  they 
may  have  business  ; and  it  was  their  desire  to  ' 


hold  out  some  of  the  minor  conveniences 
of  a club.  He  expressed  his  opinion  that 
it  was  now  a desirable  thing  and  a 
distinction,  and  a practically  advantageous 
thing,  for  an  architect  to  be  on  the  roll  of  the 
central  society.  He  trusted  that  more  of  their 
members,  realising  this,  would  offer  themselves 
for  election,  and  so  increase  their  weight  and 
influence.  Continuing,  he  said  he  desired  to 
suggest  the  appointment  of  a Standing  Art  Com- 
mittee of  the  Dublin  Institute,  whose  concern 
should  be  with  public  and  civic  improvements 
or  disfigurements,  architecture  threatened  with 
demolition,  or  degradation,  or  neglected,  and 
to  direct  public  attention  to  them  with  authorita- 
tive opinion.  Outrages  on  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  the  streets,  which  were  the  common 
inheritance  of  all  citizens,  were  too  often 
perpetrated  by  the  ignorance  or  selfishness  of 
individuals  or  the  density  of  official  bad  taste. 
Improvements  which  were  possible  and 
patent  to  the  expert  eye  of  the  architect 
were  dormant  and  unnoticed.  Such  an  institu- 
tion did  good  service  in  London  in  the  form 
of  a Standing  Art  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  It  took  its  stand 
as  representative  of  the  public  Guild  of  Archi- 
tects, which  had  a right  to  opinion  in  such 
matters.  It  had,  he  believed,  extended  its  pur- 
view to  Irish  affairs,  and  had  memorialised  the 
Provost  and  Board  of  Trinity  College  that  the 
fine  work  of  Sir  William  Chambers  should  not 
be  degraded  by  incongruous  association  in  jux- 
taposition with  brick  building  of  the  utilitarian 
artisans'  dwellings  type.  To  the  cathedrals  of 
Dublin  it  had  given  some  intelligent  interest. 
Surely  there  was  a work  to  be  done  in  this  way 
in  Dublin,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  received 
well  by  the  municipal  rulers,  who  in  Dublin  at 
least  were  on  kindly  terms  with  its  architects. 
For  instance,  he  noted  a casual  reference  at  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Corporation  to  a scheme  for 
providing  officeaccommodation  by,  in  some  man- 
ner, dividing  or  utilising  the  grand  circle  under 
the  dome  of  the  City  Hall,  the  work  of  Cooley, 
of  which  they  were  so  proud.  Looking  down 
the  Liffey  to  the  western  sunset  from  O’Connell 
bridge  to  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pictures  of 
Dublin  landscape,  they  saw  it  marred,  disgraced, 
and  outraged  by  giant  invitations  to  try  some- 
body’s bread  or  some  one’s  aperient  pills,  or, 
until  lately,  an  infallible  epileptic  remedy.  He 
believed  it  might  not  be  in  the  immediate  power 
of  the  Corporation  to  abate  this  eyesore,  but  he 
believed  public  opinion  directed  to  it  would 
bring  home  to  individuals  who  perpetrated 
such  things,  in  ignorance,  perhaps,  that  they 
give  grave  offence  and  disgust  to  a com- 
munity far  more  widely  than  they  estimate. 
Recently  skeleton-sky  signs  began  to  appear  in 
the  best  architectural  streets  of  the  city.  Tram- 
ways and  trolleys,  posts  and  cantilevers,  and 
overhead  wires  were  past  praying  against.  The 
Juggernaut  of  Progress  passed  by,  and  sorrow- 
ing architects  should  bow  ; but  much  of  the 
beauties  of  cities,  in  Dublin,  and  very  noticeably 
in  newer  Belfast,  might  have  been  saved  to 
them  if  such  a public  body  as  a society  of  archi- 
tects had  watched  over  them.  There  just 
existed  now,  in  a last  stage  of  degradation  and 
neglect,  the  last  surviving  hall  of  the  twenty- 
four  guilds  of  which  the  Corporation  of  Dublin 
was  constituted  fifty-six  years  ago — the 
Weavers’  Hall  in  the  Coombe.  It  was  an  in- 
teresting and  fine  old  Queen  Anne  or  Early 
Georgian  hall,  which  it  is  a disgrace  to  the  city 
to  allow  to  disappear.  If  architects  do  not  find 
it  out  and  direct  public  notice  to  it,  who  will  do 
it  ? When  he  touched  on  the  up-river  disfigure- 
ment some  visitors  might  have  wondered  that  a 
down-river  disfigurement  which  freshly  shocks 
their  sense — the  notorious  Loop  Line  outrage 
— was  not  alluded  to.  It  was  because 
it  was  for  Dublin  architects  ancient  and 
painful  history.  It  was  a memory  of  that 
needless  outrage  of  the  beauty  of  a beauti- 
ful city,  of  the  obstinate  engineering  dogged- 
ness which  forced  its  way  through  public 
thoroughfare  to  the  west  instead  of  the  east  of 
the  Custom  House,  of  the  irresponsible  tyranny 
of  wire-pulling  in  such  projects.  The  archi- 
tects of  Dublin,  appealed  to  by  the  Press,  took 
their  part  at  the  time  in  leading  a protest  against 
what  seemed  a proceeding  almost  incredible 
in  its  extent  and  ill-design.  It  pointed  the 
moral  of  the  necessity  of  some  volunteered 
censorship  to  defend  the  rights  of  citizens  in 
their  own  city.  To  no  architect  can  that  ill- 
starred  blot  upon  the  city  of  Dublin  be  ever 
anything  but  a distress — with  its  ragged-ended 
rusty  girders  above,  and  its  manifestly  sham 
and  inadequate  pieces  of  foolish  architectural 
pretensions  below,  its  five  specimens  of  abso- 


lutely differing  and  incongruous  pieces  of 
bridge-building  going  to  make  up  one  quarter 
of  a mile  of  a continuous  viaduct.  It  could 
only  be  said,  in  language  not  unfamiliar  in  the 
annals  of  crime,  “ No  one  was  brought  to  the 
bar  of  justice  in  connexion  with  that  shocking 
crime.  The  real  perpetrators  may  be  still 
alive  and  walking  in  our  midst,  but  in  all 
human  probability  will  never  be  discovered.” 
In  conclusion,  he  said  he  now  vacated  the 
chair  with  a sense  of  the  friendship,  and 
loyalty,  and  unselfish  co-operation  of  colleagues 
through  a long  term  of  years,  such  as  he 
believed  had  never  been  acceded  to  any  Pre- 
sident of  a like  society  to  theirs. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Doolin  thought  that  the  best 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  due  to  the  retiring 
President  for  his  address. 

This  having  been  heartily  agreed  to, 

Mr.  J.  Rawson  Carroll  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Standing  Art  Committee,  as  outlined 
by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  William  M.  Mitchell  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  carried. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  officers  was  made 
known  as  follows  : — Mr.  Thomas  Drew  was  re- 
elected as  President ; Mr.  A.  E.  Murray  was 
re-elected  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
following  were  elected  to  the  council — Messrs. 
Mitchell,  Carroll,  Pentland,  Ashlin,  O’Callaghan, 
Geoghegan,  Parry,  Doolin,  Orr,  and  Bachelor. 

The  proceedings  soon  afterwards  terminated. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy  presided  on  Satur- 
day last  at  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Board, 
held  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens. 

A Claim  by  Contractors. — A City  firm  of 
solicitors  wrote  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Kirk  & 
Randall,  contractors,  making  a claim  of  34,445!. 
on  account  of  delays  in  the  erection  by  them 
of  the  Grove  Hospital,  resulting  from  the  non- 
supply of  drawings,  the  supply  of  imperfect 
drawings,  and  delay  in  the  supply  of  drawings 
by  the  Board's  architect.  The  letter  intimated 
that  the  variation  account  was  being  prepared 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  that  further  claims 
would  be  sent  in  when  it  was  complete. — Mr. 
A.  C.  Scovell  moved  and  Captain  Andrew  se- 
conded, that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to 
the  Works  Committee,  with  instructions  to 
take  the  advice  of  the  Board’s  solicitors.  Mr. 
Brass  considered  that  before  going  to  law  they 
ought  to  have  a report  on  the  subject  from 
the  architect.  Mr.  Edward  White  pointed  out 
that  as  the  Board  did  not  meet  again 
for  a month,  the  matter  might  become 
more  serious  if  no  action  were  taken.  After 
further  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  com- 
mittee should  have  “power”  to  take  legal 
advice. 

An  Obsolete  Hospital. — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  having  written  asking  how  it  was 
that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  South 
Western  Hospital  was  86/.  per  bed  per  annum, 
against  65/.  at  the  “ Fountain  ” Hospital,  the 
Finance  Committee  submitted  a report 
embodying  a statement  on  the  subject  by 
Dr.  Caiger,  the  medical  officer.  While  the 
Fountain  Hospital,  said  the  doctor,  was  a 
modern  building  on  a comprehensive  plan, 
with  central  administrative  buildings  arranged 
for  economy  and  convenience,  the  South 
Western  was  planned  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
as  two  institutions,  each  with  its  administrative 
centre.  Its  offices  and  departments  were 
unduly  extensive,  numerous  and  scattered, 
causing  a great  increase  of  work.  Its 
wide,  covered-in  corridors  needed  a little 
army  of  scrubbers  and  # window-cleaners 
(while  the  modern  covered  way  with  asphalte 
path  only  needed  the  weekly  application  of  the 
hose  and  squeegee).  Most  of  its  wards  were 
for  thirteen  beds,  needing  a minimum  staff  of 
four  nurses,  while  at  the  Fountain  six  could 
deal  with  twenty-six  beds.  For  the  same 
reason  more  than  double  the  number  of  ward 
servants  were  needed  to  do  the  same  work. 
Duplicate  laundries  caused  unnecessary  engi- 
neering labour,  and  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  beds  increased  the  cost  per  bed  of 
the  salaries  of  the  medical  and  general  staff. 
The  South  Western  Hospital  Committee 
pointed  out  that  if  the  Board  had  adopted  the 
scheme  of  reconstruction  presented  to  them  in 
1894  much  of  the  excessive  cost  of  mainten- 
ance would  have  been  saved. — The  Finance 
Committee  made  a proposal,  the  consideration 
of  which  was  adjourned,  that  an  official  should 
be  appointed  to  advise  on  administrative  con- 
trol. and  a medical  officer  to  advise  on  medical 
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matters,  with  a view  to  the  construction  of 
buildings  with  a “ maximum  efficiency  of 
working.” 

Appointment.  — Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston 
were  instructed  to  prepare  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  a new  laundry  and  boiler  and 
engine-house  at  the  North  Eastern  Hospital  at 
a cost  roughly  estimated  at  12,000/. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

A meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  London 
was  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  15th  inst. 
The  Lord  Mayor  presided. 

Mr.  Edward  Lee  presented  a petition  from 
the  Charing-cross  and  .Strand  Electricity 
Supply  Corporation  (Limited)  seating  that  they 
were  desirous  of  supplying  electrical  energy 
within  the  whole  of  the  City  and  its  liberties, 
and  duly  made  application  for  the  assent  of 
the  Corporation  to  such  powers  being  granted. 
They  pointed  out  (1)  that  monopoly  of  supply 
by  any  one  company  was  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  the  ratepayers  and  the  public  ; (2) 
that  the  rate  charged  for  the  supply  of  electric 
energy  by  the  petitioners  was  very  consider- 
ably less  than  that  charged  within  the 
City  by  the  present  supplying  company; 
(3)  that  their  service  was  steadier,  more 
economical,  and  efficient : (4)  that  the 

low  tension  distributing  system  was  safer  for 
many  reasons — among  others,  the  avoidance  of 
fire-proof  transformer  rooms  or  apparatuson  the 
premises  supplied  with  energy  ; and  (5)  that 
the  low  tension  current  system  appeared  inter 
alia  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  arc  lighting  and 
motive  power  purposes.  The  memorial  was 
signed  by  over  5.000  persons  carrying  on 
business  in  the  City,  including  twenty-nine 
bankers,  eighty-one  insurance  companies,  and 
eighty-two  newspaper  proprietors.  The  peti- 
tioners had  been  informed  that  the  Corpora- 
tion found  themselves  unable  to  assent,  but  they 
asked  that,  notwithstanding  such  inability,  the 
Corporation  should  cause  the  memorial  to  be 
put  upon  their  records.  Replying  to  questions 
by  members,  the  petitioners  said  they  would 
not  be  able  to  supply  the  public  lamps  cheaper 
than  aid.  per  unit,  the  present  rate.  They  desired 
to  enter  the  City  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light 
to  the  signatories  to  the  memorial  and  others. 
The  desire  to  make  a profit  for  their  share- 
holders out  of  City  lighting  incidentally 
entered  into  their  calculations,  as  they  did  not 
claim  to  be  philanthropists.  Being  asked  if 
they  knew  that  7,000  consumers  now  obtained 
their  electric  light  from  the  existing  monopoly, 
they  said  there  would  be  30,000  consumers  if  a 
healthy  competition  were  permitted.  They 
hoped  to  charge  a maximum  of  from  qd.  to 
5d.  per  unit  for  private  electric  lighting,  and 
from  2d.  to  3d.  for  motive  power.  The 
memorialists  and  others  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  price,  and  if  the  company  were 
permitted  to  undertake  business  in  the  City 
they  would  accept  any  reasonable  conditions 
which  might  be  imposed  on  them. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lee,  seconded  bv  Mr. 
A.  C.  Morton,  it  was  agreed  that’  the 
memorial  should  be  referred  to  the  Streets 
Committee  for  consideration  and  report. 

The  Improvements  and  Finance  Committee 
submitted  for  adoption  an  arrangement  for 
setting  back  the  premises  in  Lothbury  between 
Old  Jewry  and  Prince’s-street  for  36,586/.,  to 
include  all  interests,  the  vaults  being  con- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation. 
This  was  agreed  to. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Library  Committtee  it 
was  decided  to  print  and  publish  a catalogue 
of  the  museum  at  the  Guildhall  at  a cost  of 
400/. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  other  business 
the  Court  adjourned. 


HUDDERSFIELD  MASTER  BUILDERS. 

Ox  the  10th  inst.,  the  annual  gathering  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Huddersfield  and  District  General 
Builders'  Association  took  place  at  the  Town  Hall. 
At  5.30  the  members  met  in  the  Council  Chamber  to 
transact  the  annual  business.  The  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Mayor  (Alderman  \V.  H.  Jessop,  J.P.). 
The  fifth  annual  report,  which  was  read  by  the 
Secretary  (Mr.  Walter  Jury),  was  adopted,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Alfred  Crowther,  seconded  bv  Mr. 
J.  H.  Taylor.  It  stated  that  during  the  past  year  six- 
employers  had  joined  the  Association,  making  the 
membership  into  a total  of  sixty-nine.  Early  in  the 
year  complaints  were  made  to  the  committee  that 
the  working  hours  for  the  winter  portion  of  the 
year  for  the  operative  masons  and  labourers  were 
anything  but  satisfactory,  and  the  committee  de-  1 


cided  to  invite  the  operatives'  representatives  to  a 
conference  with  a view  to  an  adjustment  of  the 
hours  for  the  present  winter  on  a more  satisfactory 
basis.  The  committee  regretted  that  the  operatives 
declined  the  invitation  on  the  ground  that  any 
alteration  of  rules  must  be  subject  to  the  "six 
months’  notice.”  The  carpenters  and  joiners  had 
given  notice  of  a demand  for  an  advance  of  wages 
from  7 N d.  to  8#d.  per  hour,  and  the  matter 
would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  employers 
of  the  branch  concerned.  With  respect  to 
the  other  branches  of  the  building  trade,  the 
relationship  between  operatives  and  employers 
seemed  to  be  of  a cordial  aspect.  Mention  was  made 
in  the  report  of  the  formation  of  an  exchange  for 
the  use  of  members  of  every  department  of  the 
building  trade,  including  merchants  and  dealers  in 
building  materials,  iron  merchant,  &c.  At  the  open- 
ing in  September  last  there  were  160  members,  and 
the  roll  had  been  increased  in  a most  surprising 
manner  to  nearly  300.  The  committee  had  no  doubt 
that  the  existence  of  such  an  institution  would  tend 
to  the  advancement  generally  of  the  building  trades. 
The  balance-sheet,  submitted  by  the  treasurer  (Mr. 
T.  B.  Tunnacliffe),  was  also  adopted,  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  : — President,  Mr.  John  Dawson  (of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Dawson  & Jones,  contractors) ; hon.  Vice- 
Presidents,  Alderman  W.  H.  Jessop  and  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Graham  ; Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  Alf.  Crow- 
ther and  Lewis  Radcliffe  (Messrs.  J.  W.  Radcliffe  & 
Sons)  ; Treasurer,  Mr.  T.  B.  Tunnacliffe  ; Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  Jury  ; Auditors,  Messrs.  A.  Hollingworth 
and  J.  E.  Kaye  ; Committee,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Mallin- 
son,  A.  Schofield,  Abraham  Graham,  jun.,  W.  Hirst. 
W.  Blakeley,  D.  Light,  E.  Bould,  A.  W.  Garside, 
G.  H.  Day,  S.  Kendall,  W.  B.  Evans,  John  Cooke, 
F.  Milan,  J.  Brown,  and  J.  W.  Longbottom.  Aider- 
man  Kendall  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor  seconded, 
a vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers,  which  was 
carried,  and  Messrs.  J.  W.  Mallinson,  T.  B.  Tunna- 
cliffe,  and  L.  Radcliffe  were  appointed  representa- 
tives on  the  Yorkshire  Federation  of  Master  Builders. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  members 
adjourned  to  the  Mayor's  reception  room,  where 
dinner  was  provided.  The  company  numbered 
seventy-live.  The  proceedings  were  presided  over 
by  the  Mayor.  Mr.  J.  H.  Stuttard  proposed 
"Success  to  the  Town  and  Trade  of  Huddersfield,” 
anil  Alderman  J.  Lee  Walker  replied.  Mr.  Alfred 
Crowther  made  a few  supplementary  remarks.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Taylor  next  proposed  "Success  to  the  York- 
shire Federation.”  He  remarked  upon  the  great 
value  of  the  Yorkshire  Federation  of  Master 
Builders’  Associations,  and  said  that  the  organisation 
was  not  for  offensive  but  defensive  purposes.  They 
were  not  desirous  at  all  of  trying  to  lay  down  any 
arbitrary  rules  against  the  workmen,  but  what  they 
insisted  upon  was  that  they  should  have  a fair  field 
and  no  favour,  and  that  all  matters  should  be 
equitably  dealt  with  from  both  the  emplovers'  and 
employees'  sides.  The  Federation  had  done  a great 
deal  of  good  on  behalf  of  those  interested  in  it,  and 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that  through  its  influence  con- 
troversial matters  affecting  the  trade  would  be  dealt 
with  and  settled  in  an  amicable  wa}\  Mr.  G.  W. 
Mallinson,  in  acknowledging  the  toast,  observed  that 
the  Federation  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  it  had 
already  made  rapid  strides,  and  nearlv  every  town 
and  village  in  Yorkshire  was  now  embraced  bv  it. 
Mr.  John  Dawson  also  replied.  He  appealed  to  all 
associated  with  the  local  trade  to  join  the  Associa- 
tion, so  that  it  might  be  given  increased  strength  to 
resist  that  which  was  unjust  and  to  vield  to  that 
which  was  right.  Mr.  H.  Waddington  gave  the 
toast  of  “ Success  to  the  Huddersfield  Employers’ 
Accident  Assurance  Company.”  He  was  glad  to 
hear  that  their  company  was  going  on  successfully, 
and  he  understood  that  they  hacl  something  like 
2.000/.  in  the  bank  ready-  for  emergencies.  The 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  was,  after  all,  pro- 
bably not  going  to  be  such  a very  dangerous  and 
fatal  thing  for  the  building  trade  as  was  at  first  sur- 
mised. He  believed  that  the  premiums  in  regard  to 
insurance  against  claims  for  compensation  would  be 
considerably  modified  in  the  near  future  so  far  as 
the  building  trade  was  concerned,  and  he  believed 
that  if  the  members  of  the  Huddersfield  Association 
continued  to  work  closely  together  they  would 
find  that  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  their 
assurance  scheme  would  continue  to  increase. 
Mr.  C.  Wheawill  (secretary  on  behalf  of  the 
insurance  scheme)  responded,  and  endorsed  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Waddington  concerning  the 
probability  of  the  Compensation  Act  not  being 
so  serious  a thing  as  was  originally  thought,  and  the 
idea  of  a reduction  of  insurance  premiums.  There 
was,  he  added,  every  probability  that  before  long 
there  would  be  legislation  to  cover  the  defects  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  so  that  it  was 
perhaps  advisable  that  a move  should  not  be  made 
from  the  present  rates  of  insurance,  but  that  things 
should  continue  as  they  are  for  a time,  and  until  it 
was  mure  easy  to  decide  what  should  be  done.  Mr. 
C.  Stones  next  submitted  “ Success  fo  the  Hudders- 
field Builders'  Exchange.”  It  was  something 
marvellous  that  there  were  now  2S0  members  of  the 
Exchange  which  was  opened  only  on  September  1 
last.  Not  only  was  it  a financial  success,  but  he 
learned  that  contractors  and  others  found  it  was  a 
very  great  boon  to  them  in  many  ways.  He  hoped 
it  would  continue  to  prosper,  and  that  at  the  next 
meeting  there  would  be  a membership  of  400 


announced.  Mr.  John  Pvrah,  in  reply',  emphasised 
the  remarks  as  to  the  success  of  the  Exchange,  and 
said  that  the  more  the  representatives  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  building  trade  came  in  contact  with 
each  other  the  better  would  they  understand  each 
other’s  interests  and  the  better  would  it  be  for  trade 
at  large.  Other  toasts  followed. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Observations  ox  Vitruvius. — By  Professor 
Ussing.  Translated  from  the  Danish  and  revised  bv 
the  author  (Published  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects). 

THE  Effect  of  Fire  : a report  on  the  Howe 
Building  Fire,  Pittsburg.  (British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee). 

Small  Accumulators  : How  Made  and  Used. 
(Dawbarn  & Ward). 


DIARIES,  &c\,  FOR  1899. 

Messrs.  Hudson  & Kearns  (83,  Southwarji- 
street,  S.E.)  have  sent  us  some  specimens  of 
their  excellent  and  justly  appreciated  diaries 
and  blotting-pads.  The  many  merits  of  these 
publications,  ar.d  their  special  value  to  archi- 
tects, builders,  and  others,  are  so  well  known 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  works 
in  detail  ; we  may,  however,  remark  that 
the  diaries  are,  generally  speaking,  well  up 
to  their  usual  standard  of  excellence,  while  the 
blotting-pads  are  as  good  as  ever.  The  diaries 
again  contain  a list  of  cases  decided  in  the 
superior  Courts  of  Justice  during  the  legal  year 
from  November,  1897,  to  August,  1898  (collected 
by  Mr.  J.  Shearwood,  Barrister-at-Law) ; a com- 
plete list  of  metropolitan  surveyors  and  dis- 
tricts, with  official  and  private  addresses  ; re- 
vised regulations  under  the  London  Building 
Act  ; and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  the  usual  postal,  &c.,  infor- 
mation contained  in  a diary.  The  section 
entitled  “ Architecture  and  Archceology,”  con- 
taining the  names  of  officials  of  architectural 
and  oilier  professional  societies,  still  needs 
some  revision  : for  instance,  the  1897-98  list 
of  officers  of  the  Architectural  Association 
appears,  and  one  or  two  provincial  societies 
are  not  mentioned  at  all.  “ The  Architects’ 
Diary  ” is  again  issued  in  two  sizes,  Nos.  12  and 
13  (one  and  two  pages  to  a day  respectively)  ; 
and  the  “Builders'  Diary,”  No.  11,  contains 
useful  tables,  &c.,  for  builders.  The  date-in- 
dicating blotting-pads  are  very  well  got  up,  and 
leave  little  to  be  desired. 

“ Sprague’s  Pocket  Diary  and  Architects’  and 
Surveyors'  Memorandum  Book  ” for  1899 
(Sprague  & Co., East  Harding-street,  F etter-lane) 
is  the  annual  re-issue  of  a useful  and  neat  little 
pocket  diary.  It  has  sufficient  space  for  short 
memoranda  for  each  day  in  the  year,  and, 
in  addition,  there  are  a good  many  pages  of 
architects’  tables,  &c. 

Messrs.  Waterlow  Bros.  & Layton,  Limited 
(Birchin-lane,  E.C.),  have  sent  us  the  1S99  edition 
of  their  “ Architects’,  Surveyors',  and  Auc- 
tioneers’ Diary  and  Almanac.”  The  publica- 
tion contains  a great  deal  of  useful  information 
to  architects,  surveyors,  and  others,  including 
lists  of  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  Surveyors'  Insti- 
tution, Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Auc- 
tioneers’ Institute  (not  “ Institution,”  as  it 
appears  in  the  diary),  District  Surveyors,  &c.  ; 
a digest  of  the  principal  Acts  relating  to  build- 
ings, &c.  ; London  County  Council  By-Laws, 
London  Building  Act,  1894  ; and  other  infor- 
mation useful  to  professional  men.  The  diary 
is  a very  useful  one,  and  is,  generally  speaking, 
up  to  date  and  reliable. 

“ The  Mechanical  World”  Pocket  Diary  and 
Year  Book  for  1899  (Emmott  & Co.,  Limited, 
New  Bridge-street)  is  the  twelfth  year  of  publi- 
cation of  a handy  little  diary.  It  is  cheap,  well 
printed  and  arranged,  and  contains  a great 
deal  of  information  of  special  use  to  mechanical 
engineers. 

“The  Indian  and  Eastern  Engineer"  Diary 
(Calcutta,  and  50,  Fenchurch-strect,  London)  we 
have  favourably  noticed  in  previous  years.  The 
diary  contains  information  of  particular  useful- 
ness to  professional  men  in  India. 

“ The  Railway  Diary  and  Officials  Directory 
for  1S89,"  (London:  McCorquodale  & Co., 
Limited)  has  again  been  sent  us.  The  publica- 
tion contains  all  the  useful  features  of  past 
issues. 

“The  Gloucester”  Diary  and  Directors’ 
Calendar  for  1899  (F.  J.  Brooke,  Gloucester,  for 
the  Gloucester  Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon 
Company,  Limited),  is  the  fourth  year  of  issue 
of  a very  handy  little  publication. 
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• Messrs.  Bemrose  &’Sons,  Limited  (23,  Old 
Bailey,  E.C.),  have  sent  us  the  Poetical  Calen- 
dar, the  Shakespearian  • Easel  Calendar,  and 
the  Monthly  Diarv  for  1899 — each  published 
at  is. 

The  Rugby  Portland  Cement  Company  have 
issued  a date  indicator  showing  views  of  their 
works,  & c. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — Is  it  too  late  to  raise  a word  of  protest 
against  the  decorations  now  being  executed  under 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  ? 

This  work  is  so  well  praised,  both  by  its  author 
and  by  the  journalist,  that  one  almost  fears  the 
sound  of  one’s  own  voice  in  protest  against  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  wanton  desecration  of  the  art  of 
Wren. 

It  may  safely  be  admitted  that  the  colour  of  the 
stonework  of  this  noble  building  is  beautiful  in  itself, 
yet  every  available  square  inch  of  this  stonework, 
where  not  already  covered  by  mosaic  decoration,  is 
overlaid  with  red  painted  ornament,  giving  to  the 
stonework  a dirty  red  appearance  and  robbing  the 
whole  building  of  its  dignity  of  structure.  More- 
over, new  panels  are  being  cut  in  the  stonework  and 
patene,  and  other  ornaments  are  being  planted  on. 
Metal  letters  have  also  been  lixed  on  the  faces  of 
the  arches  supporting  the  walls  beneath  the  dome. 

Surely  Sir  Wm.  Richmond  should  be  content  with 
the  inestimable  privilege  conferred  upon  him  of 
decorating  our  great  cathedral,  a boon  previously 
denied  to  many  far  greater  artists  than  himself,  and 
should  leave  alone  that  which  he  cannot  improve 
but  which  he  may  easily  destroy — the  structural 
beauty  of  St.  Paul's.  Architect. 


CLERKS  OF  WORKS  AND  THEIR 
SALARIES. 

Sir, — Having  become  aware  of  the  apparent  ten- 
dency there  is  to  lower  the  salaries  of  clerks  of 
works,  I shall  deem  it  a kindness  if  you  will  allow 
me  space  to  put  forward  in  your  valuable  paper  a 
few  reasons  why  such  men  should  be  paid  at  a 
somewhat  higher  rate  than  they  are  at  the  present 
moment. 

In  the  first  place,  a clerk  of  works'  knowledge  and 
experience  should  be  such  that  he  is  able  to  read  a 
set  of  plans  at  once,  and  have  that  keen  perception 
which  enables  him  to  grasp  the  whole  situation  of 
any  undertaking  and  his  architect’s  requirements  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  He  should  be  in  the  eyes 
of  the  architect  and  building  owner  likened  unto 
Ciesar’s  wife,  “above  suspicion."  He  is  held 
responsible  for  the  practical  and  sometimes  theore- 
tical good  results  of  the  work  carried  out,  therefore 
he  must  of  necessity  be  an  all-round  and  reliable 
man  and  a thorough  master  of  his  work,  whose 
opinion  should  be  indisputable. 

Glancing  at  this,  one  might  be  apt  to  say  that  this 
does  not  warrant  a clerk  of  works  being  paid  at  a 
higher  rate  than  he  is  at  the  present  time  : but  let  us 
go  into  the  matter  a little  further.  Take  a new 
structure  which  is  to  cost  ioo.ooo /.  or  80,000 /.,  and 
the  erection  of  which  rarely  lasts  longer  than  twelve 
months.  A clerk  of  works  for  such  a work  receives 
the  princely  wage  of,  say,  from  three  guineas  to 
four  guineas  per  week,  and  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  well  off.  Five  guineas  nowadays  appears  to 
be  an  exceptionally  high  wage  on  large  works.  I 
know  of  a large  building  which  is  just  completed, 
the  cost  of  which  was  something  over  250,000/., 
where  the  clerk  of  works  only  received  4/.  4s.  per 
week. 

Now,  the  fact  that  a clerk  of  works  on  works  of 
such  magnitude  practically  has  to  pass  work  to  the 
vtffue  of  100,000 /.  or  more  per  annum,  and  be 
answerable  for  many  sins  which  could  mainly  be 
clothed  in  white  (brick)  raiment  is  sufficient  alone 
to  warrant  his  being  paid  thoroughly  well  for  his 
labours.  During  the  construction  he  feels  the  keen 
sense  of  his  responsibilities  ; he  is  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  all  on  any  part  of  the  works  for  an  authentic 
opinion  and  advice  regarding  the  various  work 
being  executed  ; he  has  to  know  at  a glance  if  the 
mechanics  are  doing  their  work  in  a correct  manner 
and  carrying  out  details  according  to  specification. 
Now,  when  one  considers  the  wages  taken  by 
mechanics  and  finds  the  average  clerk  of  works 
does  not  draw  a iwage  even  equal  to  two  of  such 
men  (who,  during  ordinary  working  hours  for  the 
week,  each  draws  his  2I.  is.  8d.,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
overtime),  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  a clerk  of 
works’  duties  and  responsibilities  are  not  worth 
more  than  two  mechanics  at  the  outside.  Such 
mechanics  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
employment  when  they  go  from  works  to  works, 
but  a clerk  of  works  may  probably  have  to  stand 
still  for  some  time  before  he  can  hope  to  obtain 
another  berth  after  the  completion  of  a building, 
and  even  before  he  does  get  another  he  has  to 
satisfy  the  architect  that  he  is  in  every  way  capable 
and  trustworthy.  I think  this  is  a point  which 
should  be  strongly  considered,  as  he  should  at  least 


be  in  a position  to  put  away  a little  for  such  un 
avoidable  occasions.  Overtime  is  not  in  all  cases 
recognised  fora  clerk  of  works,  although  he  is  sup- 
posed to  remain  on  the  works  during  the  time  any 
men  may  be  working  ; and  if  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a small  gratuity  upon  the  completion 
of  the  works,  which  is  entirely  at  the  option  of  the 
architect  or  building  owner,  and  is  a rare  occur- 
rence, it  is  rarely  equal  to  the  amount  of  overtime 
worked  in  order  to  try  and  bring  the  whole  work 
out  satisfactorily. 

I must  say  that  I do  not  think  it  is  always  the 
fault  of  architects  or  building  owners  that  the  pre- 
sent low  wage  is  paid  ; it  is  more  often  the  fault  of 
clerks  of  works  themselves,  who  will  take  a berth  at 
a far  lower  rate  than  another,  who,  in  order  to  keep 
up  as  far  as  possible  the  clerk  of  works’  standing, 
will  willingly  stand  out  for  what  he  considers  right 
and  just. 

Sow  an  act  and  you  reap  a habit. 

Sow  a habit  and  you  reap  a character. 

Sow  a character  and  you  reap  your  destiny,  which 
in  this  case  means  utter  insignificance. 

Take  one  instance  : on  one  occasion  I was 
selected  by  an  architect  to  occupy  the  position  of  a 
clerk  of  works,  at  a salary  of  four  guineas  a week, 
on  a certain  building,  the  cost  of  which  was  So, 000 /. 
Everything  was  practically  settled  providing  the 
committee  agreed  to  appoint  me,  when,  to  my 
surprise,  in  a few  days  time,  I heard  from  the 
architect  that  my  services  would  not  be  required, 
as  he  had  obtained  another  man  (who,  by  the  way. 
was  then  a member  of  the  Clerks  of  Works' Associa- 
tion), who  was  willing  to  take  up  the  duties  at  a 
salary  of  three  guineas  per  week. 

This,  I am  sorry  to  say,  has  been  to  my  knowledge 
frequently  the  experience  of  other  clerks  of  works. 

Therefore,  I consider  the  responsibilities  of  a 
clerk  of  works  should  be  realised  more  fully,  and 
their  salaries  should  be  more  on  the  lines  of  per- 
centage according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  works  to 
be  carried  out,  and  a minimum  wage  paid. 

A Clerk  ok  Works. 


£be  Student’s  Column. 


SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT— XXV. 
HEAT  : FUSION  (con tinned). 

nT  is  not  alwaVs  easy  to  determine  the 
exact  moment  when  a substance  fuses. 
Iron,  for  instance,  does  not  pass  sud- 
denly from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  but  first 
softens,  and,  whilst  the  temperature  increases, 
yields  very  slowly.  With  such  materials  it 
becomes  a question  as  to  whether  the  final 
point  of  yielding  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  melt- 
ing-point, or  whether  that  ought  not  to  be 
fixed  at  the  first  indication  of  softening.  The 
latter  is  the  method  adopted  in  this  country,  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  defended  from  a scientific 
standpoint.  For,  although  we  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  melting-point  as  a fixed 
quantity  determined  by  a sudden  change, 
that  change  is  in  reality  gradual,  though 
its  outward  manifestation  may  be  sudden. 
Softening,  in  this  sense,  is  merely  a change, 
not  of  a relative  character,  but  is  an  alteration 
in  position  of  the  molecules  of  the  mass.  The 
molecules  lose  some  of  their  cohesion  and  are 
gradually,  by  increase  of  temperature,  made  to 
realise  that  they  may  have  to  part  company, 
but  that  action  is  not  consummated  until  the 
truly  liquid  form  is  attained.  Arguing  from 
analogy  of  similar  substances  in  which  that 
consummation  takes  place  more  rapidly,  we 
should  say  that  the  true  melting  point  is  at  that 
stage  when  the  last  vestige  of  solidity  has 
disappeared,  when  the  molecules  have  really 
been  divorced  from  each  other.  This  is  not 
the  view  generally  adopted  by  physicists,  but 
it  seems  more  in  accordance  with  the  definition 
of  fusion  in  regard  to  the  majority  of  other 
substances.  Glass  is  another  of  those  materials 
which  soften  before  finally  passing  into  the 
liquid  state. 

The  student  may  think  that  such  a matter  is 
not  of  much  practical  importance,  but  from  a 
manufacturing  standpoint  it  is  very  essential. 
The  question  as  to  whether  a certain  alloy  is  to 
be  tough  or  brittle,  as  the  case  may  be, 
frequently  hinges  on  the  correct  determina- 
tion of  a point  like  this.  The  identity  of  many 
chemical  compounds  is  very  often  fixed  by  the 
same  process. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  that  alloys 
are  generally  more  fusible  than  any  of  the 
metals  of  which  they  are  made.  Certain 
metals  will  only  make  an  efficient  alloy  when 
mixed  together  in  definite  proportions,  whilst 
others,  especially  those  having  low  melting 
points,  will  combine  in  all  proportions.  Thus, 
tin  and  bismuth,  possessing  low  melting  points, 
combine  in  any  proportions,  a very  small  pro- 
portion of  bismuth  imparting  to  the  tin  more 


hardness,  sonorousness,  lustre,  and  fusibility. 
Alloys  of  tin,  bismuth,  and  lead  are  more 
fusible  than  those  containing  only  two  of 
them.  The  special  advantages  of  these  alloys 
are  their  employment  in  ascertaining  a given 
temperature  ; for  making  easily  melted  plastic 
metals,  in  order  to  obtain  casts  of  delicate 
objects  which  may  be  damaged  by  too  high 
a temperature  ; for  making  very  fusible  soft 
solders ; and,  lastly,  as  a matter  of  pre- 
caution, for  such  apparatus  as  is  liable  to 
be  instantaneously  destroyed  by  a sudden  and 
excessive  increase  of  temperature  ; in  this 
connexion  may  be  mentioned  the  fusible  safety 
plugs  of  boilers,  which  were  formerly  very 
extensively  used.*  When  cadmium  is  added 
to  any  of  these  alloys  they  melt  at  a still  lower 
temperature.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  these 
alloys  in  a perfectly  homogeneous  state,  as 
they  have  a tendency  to  become  decomposed 
whilst  solidifying  from  a state  of  fusion,  the 
lead  tending  to  become  deposited. 

Cadmium  also  possesses  a general  property, 
of  a most  valuable  character,  in  lowering  the 
melting  point  of  several  other  alloys.  Indeed, 
some  of  them  are  readily  fusible  in  boiling 
water.  Contrasting  this  metal  with  bismuth, 
it  may  be  noted  that  cadmium  does  not  render 
the  alloys  so  crystalline  and  brittle  as  bismuth. 
The  chief  use  of  cadmium  is  in  readily  fusible 
alloys,  such  as  are  used  for  soldering  pur- 
poses. Mercury  added  will  make  the  melting 
point  of  such  alloys  still  lower.  But  we  will 
not  pursue  this  subject  further,  as  it  will 
trespass  on  the  domain  of  metallurgy. 

Solidification. 

This  term  implies  the  passage  of  a body 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  The  two 
laws  regulating  this  phenomenon,  in  the  words 
of  Ganot,  are  : — 

I.  Every  body,  under  the  same  pressure, 
solidifies  at  a fixed  temperature,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  fusion. 

II.  From  the  commencement  to  the  end  of 
the  solidification  the  temperature  of  a liquid 
remains  constant. 

There  are  exceptions  to  these  laws,  especially 
in  regard  to  fatty  substances,  some  of  which 
seem  to  undergo  a molecular  change,  which 
alters  their  melting  point.  The  second  law 
depends  on  the  fact  that  the  latent  heat  ab- 
sorbed during  fusion  becomes  free  at  the 
moment  of  solidification.  Generally  speaking, 
bodies  which  pass  slowly  from  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  state  assume  regular  forms.  Some  physi- 
cists allude  to  these  forms  as  “ geometrical 
forms  ; ” those  who  know  anything  about 
mineralogy  are  aware  that  this  is  not  true.  For 
the  vast  majority  of  crystals  (for  these  are  the 
forms  implied)  have  not  even  plane  surfaces, 
some  being  curved,  others  pitted,  or  with 
minute  projections;  solid  edges  bevelled  not  by 
multiple  faces  but  really  and  truly  bevelled  off, 
or  true  geometrical  forms  may  be  caricatured 
almost  beyond  recognition.  It  is  ridiculous  for 
people  to  imagine,  as  chemists  and  physicists 
so  frequently  do,  that  a crystal  is  necessarily  a 
geometrical  form,  bounded  by  plane  surfaces, 
and  a definite  quantity.  Nature  will  have  none 
of  these  things,  and  absolutely  refuses  to  be 
bound  by  a simple  series  of  geometrical  laws. 
There  are  more  exceptions  with  minerals  to 
crystallise  in  the  six  systems  ordained  by  the 
up-to-date  mineralogist,  than  there  are  to  the 
methods  of  conjugation  of  even  such  erudite 
things  as  German  and  Russian  verbs. 

When  crystals  are  formed  from  a body  in 
fusion,  the  crystallisation  is  said  to  take  place 
by  the  “ dry  way.”  When  a solution  saturated 
at  a higher  temperature  is  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  or  when  the  solution  of  a salt  is  evapo- 
rated slowly,  and  crystallisation  takes  place,  it  is 
said  to  be  done  by  the  “ moist  way."  The 
point  of  solidification  in  a substance  can  be 
retarded  by  several  processes.  With  water,  for 
instance,  the  freezing  point  may  be  diminished 
by  several  degrees  if  the  water  be  previously 
boiled,  which  frees  it  from  air,  and  then  kept 
in  a perfectly  still  place.  Atkinson  records  that 
it  may  be  cooled  even  to — 15  deg.  Cent.,  and 
lower,  without  freezing,  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Again,  rapid  agitation  frequently  has  the 
effect  of  retarding  the  point  of  solidification 
both  in  melting  and  freezing  processes. 
Despretz  lowered  the  temperature  of  water  in 
fine  capillary  tubes  to — 20  deg.  Cent,  without  its 
solidifying.  This  shows,  as  Ganot  remarks, 
why  many  plants  are  able  to  survive  severe 
cold  without  their  sap  becoming  frozen,  as  the 
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sap  is  contained  in  very  fine  capillary  vessels. 
If  water  contains  salts  or  other  foreign 
substances  its  freezing  point  is  nearly  always 
lowered. 

Change  of  Volume. 

In  our  preliminary  observations  on  heat  we 
observed  that  bodies  expanded  on  being  heated  ; 
but  in  such  cases  contraction  takes  place  almost 
to  the  same  extent,  and  the  volume  of  the  body 
after  having  undergone  the  operation  remains, 
practically,  the  same  size.  Now,  we  have  to 
note  that  under  certain  circumstances,  especially 
when  material  chemical  change  takes  place 
owing  to  heating  in  conjunction  with  hydra- 
tion, the  mass  never  contracts  to  its  original 
size.  This  phenomenon  may  be  exemplified 
by  change  taking  place  in  a basic  substance, 
whereby  the  constituents  of  great  density 
become  separated  from  those  of  less  density, 
and  the  volume  of  the  aggregate  mass  is 
thereby  increased.  The  rate  of  expansion  of 
bodies  generally  increases  as  they  approach 
their  melting  points,  and  it  is,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  followed  by  a further  expansion  at 
the  moment  of  liquefaction,  so  that  the  liquid 
occupies  a greater  volume  than  the  solid  from 
which  it  is  formed. 

Again,  chemical  change,  whether  under  the 
influence  of  great  heat,  or  under  ordinary 
temperatures,  is  promoted  by  the  nature  of  the 
substance  operated  upon,  and  the  net  result  of 
the  alteration  is  nearly  always  a permanent 
increase  in  volume.  Thus,  if  an  iron  railing 
becomes  rusty  (or  further  oxidised),  and  is 
allowed  to  keep  on,  its  diameter  in  the  end  will 
be  much  greater  than  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment. 


SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— XXVI. 

HEAT  : CHANGE  OF  VOLUME  IN  SOLIDS  AND 
LIQUIDS. 

■ HE  laws  ol  crystallisation  were  sketched 
in  the  last  article,  and  certain  means, 
principally  pressure,  of  retarding  the 
point  of  solidification  were  discussed.  ‘Now 
we  will  deal  more  particularly  with  the  change 
in  volume  which  takes  place  in  solids  and 
liquids  in  their  passing  from  the  solid  to  the 
liquid  state,  and  vice  versa. 

Water  expands  at  the  moment  of  solidifica- 
tion, and  contracts  on  melting,  by  about  10  per 
cent.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  leaden  water- 

, pipes  are  so  frequently  burst  during  frost.  But 

the  phenomena  attending  that  are  not  as  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  pipe  is  burst  in  this  way. 
The  frost  cools  the  water  in  the  pipe  to  below 
its  normal  freezing  point.  The  reason  ice  does 
not  form  is  that  there  is  no  room  in  the  pipe 
for  it  to  do  so,  and  the  water  is  really  kept 
below  the  freezing-point  by  the  pressure  due 
to  its  attempt  to  solidify,  combined  with  its 
imprisonment  in  the  inflexible  pipe.  As  the 
temperature  becomes  still  lower  from  without, 
the  hydraulic  pressure  within  the  pipe  is  in- 
creased, and  eventually  has  the  effect  of  burst- 
ing the  pipe,  at  which  moment  ice  is  formed  in 
the  breach,  and  acting  as  a plug  effectually 
prevents  any  escape  of  water  'through  the 
crack  until  thaw  sets  in,  and  usually  has  the 
effect  also  of  stopping  up  the  pipe  itself. 

Bombshells  and  cannon  filled  with  water, 
and  hermetically  sealed,  have  been  burst  in 
strong  frosts  by  the  expansion  of  the  freezing 
water  within  them.  Ice  forming  at  even  two 
or  three  degrees  below  freezing  point  exerts 
an  enormous  disruptive  force.  The  formation 
of  ice  at  and  near  the  surface  of  porous  build- 
ing stones  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  decay  of 
many  of  them.  The  stones  are  made  to 
exfoliate,  whereby  the  surfaces  peel  off,  baring 
other  surfaces  which  are  similarly  attacked  in 
turn.  The  water  in  the  pores  of  the  stone,  on 
turning  into  ice,  expands,  and  loosens  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate make  up  the  stone.  When  thaw  sets  in, 
the  particles  do  not  come  together  again,  their 
divorce  being  permanent,  and  thus  become  an 
easy  prey  to  various  other  agents  of  denuda- 
tion. 

Metals,  such  as  cast  iron,  bismuth,  and  anti- 
mony expand  on  solidifying,  in  the  same  way 
as  water ; but  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
contract. 

bieezing  mixtures  are  made  by  mixing  to- 
gether bodies  which  have  an  affinity  for  each 
other,  and  of  which  one  at  least  is  solid  ; such 
as  water  and  a salt,  ice  and  a salt,  or  an  acid 
and  a salt.  The  fusion  or  union  of  these  bodies 
is  materially  promoted  by  their  chemical 
affinity,  and  the  artificial  cold  results  from  the 
absorption  of  heat  in  their  passage  from  the 
olid  to  the  liquid  state. 


Vapour. 

The  term  “ vaporisation  ” is  defined  by 
Ganot  as  the  passage  of  a liquid  into  the 
gaseous  state  ; whilst  “ evaporation  ” refers 
especially  to  the  slow  production  of  vapour  at 
the  free  surface  of  a liquid  ; and  “ boiling  ” 
implies  the  rapid  formation  of  vapour  in  the 
liquid  itself.  Under  the  same  pressure,  boiling 
takes  place  at  a definite  temperature  ; that  is 
not  the  case  with  evaporation,  which  occurs 
even  with  the  same  substance  at  very  different 
temperatures.  In  reference  to  the  formation  of 
vapour  in  a vacuum  the  following  two  laws 
are  recognised — viz.  : I.  In  a vacuum  all 
volatile  liquids  are  instantaneously  converted 
into  vapour  ; and  II.  At  the  same  temperature 
the  vapours  of  different  liquids  have  different 
pressures.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that 
when  two  vessels  containing  the  same  liquid, 
but  at  different  temperatures,  are  connected, 
the  pressure  is  identical  in  both  vessels,  and  is 
the  same  as  that  corresponding  to  the  lower 
temperature. 

The  last-mentioned  author,  in  discussing  the 
causes  which  accelerate  evaporation  of  a 
liquid,  divides  them  into  four  categories.  These 
causes  are — I.,  the  temperature  ; II.,  the 
quantity  of  the  same  vapour  in  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  ; III.,  the  renewal  of  this 
atmosphere  ; and  IV.,  the  extent  of  the  surface 
of  evaporation.  The  “ laws  of  ebullition  ” as 
determined  experimentally  are  laid  down  as 
follows  : — I.  The  temperature  of  ebullition,  or 
the  boiling  point,  increases  with  the  pressure. 
II.  For  a given  pressure  ebullition  begins  at  a 
certain  temperature,  which  varies  in  different 
liquids,  but  which  for  equal  pressures  is  always 
the  same  in  the  same  liquid.  III.  Whatever 
be  the  intensity  of  the  source  of  heat,  as  soon 
as  ebullition  begins  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  remains  stationary.  Again,  Ganot 
remarks  that  the  ebullition  of  a liquid  is  the 
more  retarded  the  greater  the  quantity  of  any 
substance  it  may  contain  in  solution,  provided 
that  the  substance  be  not  volatile,  or,  at  all 
events,  be  less  volatile  than  the  liquid  itself. 
Water,  which  boils  at  100  deg.  Cent,  when 
pure,  boils  at  the  following  temperatures  when 
saturated  with  different  salts  : — 

Water  saturated  with  common  salt  boils  at 
102  deg.  Cent.  ; water  saturated  with  nitrate  of 
potassium  boils  at  116  deg.  Cent. ; water  satu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  potassium  boils  at 
135  deg.  Cent.  ; water  saturated  with  chloride 
of  calcium  boils  at  179  deg.  Cent.  And  acids  in 
solution  present  analogous  results  ; whilst  sub- 
stances that  are  merely  suspended  in  the  water 
have  no  material  influence  on  its  boiling  point. 

Dalton's  laws  relating  to  the  mixture  of  gases 
and  vapours,  as  defined  by  Atkinson,  are  : — I. 
The  pressure,  and  consequently  the  quantity, 
of  vapour  which  saturates  a given  space  are 
the  same  for  the  same  temperature,  whether 
this  space  contains  a gas  or  is  a vacuum.  II. 
The  pressure  of  the  mixture  of  a gas  and  a 
vapour  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pressures 
which  each  would  possess  if  it  occupied  the 
same  space  alone.  Eegnault  found  that  the 
pressure  in  air  is  slightly  less  than  it  is  in  a 
vacuum. 

Hygrometry. 

Hygrometry  is  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  water  present  in  the  air  in  a vaporous 
form.  The  air  is  never  completely  dry,  and 
this  circumstance,  largely  due  to  phenomena 
connected  with  the  science  of  heat,  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  more  or  less  elaborate 
apparatus  to  assist  in  that  determination.  We 
can  only  note  a few  of  them  here  and  discuss 
the  subject  briefly  and  generally. 

The  “ degree  of  saturation  ” is  estimated  on 
the  knowledge  that  the  air  is  never  completely 
saturated  ; the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour  actually  present  in  the  atmosphere  to 
that  which  it  would  contain  if  it  were  saturated, 
the  temperature  remaining  the  same,  is  that 
“ degree,"  and  is  often  called  the  “ hygrometric 
state."  The  instruments  used  for  determining 
this  state  are  known  as  hygrometers,  which  are 
broadly  of  three  kinds. 

The  first  of  these,  called  direct  hygrometers, 
depends  upon  the  principle  that  the  moment  the 
temperature  of  any  object  falls  below  the  tem- 
perature corresponding  to  the  maximum  tension 
of  the  vapour  present  in  the  atmosphere  at  the 
time,  there  will  be  a deposition  of  moisture 
upon  it,  which  will  at  once  be  visible  if  the 
surface  be  of  polished  metal  or  of  glass.  The 
temperature  at  which  this  deposition  takes 
place  is  called  the  “dew-point.”  A simple 
experiment,  familiar  to  almost  everybody,  which 
illustrates  this  law,  is  that  if  a glass  of  cold 


water  be  brought  into  a warm  room,  drops  lof 
water  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  glass.  This 
experiment  is  most  successful  in  summer  time  ; 
but  it  will  be  obvious  that  we  cannot  by  that 
means  satisfactorily  arrive  at  the  degree  of 
moisture,  as  required  by  hygrometry  in  stating 
the  dew-point.  If  we  could,  by  a modi- 
fication of  this,  include  it  in  an  apparatus, 
which  could  act  as  a measurer,  all  require- 
ments would  be  satisfied  ; and  that  is  what 
is  done,  practically,  in  the  instrument  de- 
vised by  Daniell.  That  consists*  of  two 
bulbs  connected  by  a tube  bent  twice  at  right 
angles.  One  bulb  is  of  black  glass,  the  other 
is  of  ordinary  glass,  but  is  coated  with  linen. 
A thermometer  is  enclosed  in  the  instrument, 
with  its  reservoir  in  the  black  bulb,  of  which 
it,  therefore,  shows  the  temperature.  A cer- 
tain quantity  of  ether  is  contained  in  the 
instrument.  The  mode  of  using  the  apparatus 
is  to  drop  a little  ether  on  the  linen  coating  of 
the  clear  bulb.  This,  by  its  evaporation,  causes 
the  temperature  of  that  bulb  to  fall,  and- 
makes  the  ether  inside  the  instrument 
distil  over  from  the  black  bulb,  which 
in  its  turn  falls  in  temperature,  owing  to 
the  evaporation  of  the  contained  ether,  and 
eventually  becomes  coated  with  moisture.  The 
instant  at  which  the  moisture  first  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  black  bulb  is  that  at  which 
the  temperature  of  the  enclosed  thermometer 
should  be  read.  That  record  of  temperature  is 
the  dew-point.  This  experiment  rarely  fails, 
and  is  easy  of  demonstration.  Another  instru- 
ment, known  as  Dines’  hygrometer,  useful  in 
rooms  in  which  the  dampness  of  the  air 
must  be  very  carefully  regulated,  is  de- 
scribed by  Scott  as  follows:  — It  consists 
of  a vase  fitted  with  a pipe  at  the  bottom, 
which  pipe  is  conducted  close  under  a plate 
of  black  glass,  where  it  envelops  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer.  A cock  is  fitted  at  the  base  of 
the  vase.  Very  cold  water,  or  ice  and  water, 
is  put  into  the  vase  and  the  cock  is  opened  ; 
the  glass  speedily  becomes  dulled,  and  the 
thermometer  is  read.  The  cock  is  then  closed 
again,  the  water  in  the  tube  soon  rises  in  tem- 
perature, and  the  cloud  disappears,  the  moment 
of  its  disappearance  being  that  when  the  dew- 
point is  again  reached.  The  operation  may  be 
repeated  as  long  as  the  water  in  the  vase 
remains  at  a temperature  below  1 the  dew- 
point. 

The  second  kind  or  class  of  hygrometers, 
called  “ indirect,”  may  be  separated  into 
two  groups — the  organic  and  the  inorganic. 
Organic  hygrometers  depend  on  the  well- 
known  property  of  organic  bodies  to  alter 
their  molecular  arrangement,  or  their  appear- 
ance, according  to  their  hygrometrical  condi- 
tion. Saussure’s  hair  hygrometer  consists  of 
a long  human  hair,  not  fractured  in  any  way, 
and  which  must  be  in  a perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Being  kept  fixed  at  one  end,  the  other  end 
is  passed  round  a drum  bearing  an  index,  which 
records  on  a dial  any  elongation  or  contraction 
the  hair  may  be  subject  under  the  influence  of 
varying  ihygrometrical  conditions.  Catgut  is 
often  used  in  toys,  illustrating  the  same 
phenomena.  Of  the  inorganic  indirect 
hygrometers  we  may  only  mention  that  devised 
by  Sir  John  Leshe,  improved  by  subsequent 
inventors,  which  is  largely  in  use  at  the  present 
day.  This  consists  of  two  thermometers,  of 
which  one  has  its  bulb  coated  with  muslin  kept 
moistened  with  water.  The  principle  of  the 
instrument,  as  explained  by  Scott,  is  that  as 
long  as  the  atmosphere  is  not  saturated  with 
moisture,  evaporation  will  take  place  from  an^ 
damp  surface  exposed  to  it,  such  as  the  moist 
coating  of  the  wet  bulb.  If  the  air  be  saturated,  no 
evaporation  is  possible,  and  the  two  thermo- 
meters will  read  alike  ; but  if  it  be  not  satu- 
rated the  temperature  of  the  coated  bulb  will 
fall  until  it  reaches  a certain  point  intermediate 
between  the  temperature  of  the  dry-bulb  ther- 
mometer and  of  the  dew-point.  Once  that 
limit  is  reached,  if  the  supply  of  water  be  kept 
constant,  the  wet  bulb  will  not  change  its 
indication  unless  the  actual  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air  varies.  The  facility  with  which  this 
instrument  may  be  used  is  not  the  least  point 
in  its  favour  ; but,  as  will  readily  be  under- 
stood, this  type  of  hygrometer  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  used  out  of  doors  in  frosty 
weather. 

The  third  kind,  the  chemical  hygrometer,  as 
described  by  Atkinson,  consists,  in  principle,  in 
passing  a known  volume  of  air  over  a sub- 
stance which  readily  absorbs  moisture  — 

’Consult  Scott's  “Elementary  Meteorology,”  1883, 
p.  103 ; Ganot's  “ Physics,"  1893,  p.  377,  and  similar 
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chloride  of  calcium,  for  instance.  The  sub- 
stance having  been  weighed  before  the  passage 
of  the  air,  and  then  afterwards,  the  increase  in 
weight  represents  the  amount  of  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  air.  This,  and  hygrometers  of  a 
similar  kind,  are  very  useful  for  demonstration 
purposes,  but  require  too  much  attention  to  be 
of  much  practical  use  where  a continuous 
record  is  desired.  At  the  same  time  when  care 
has  been  taken  to  make  the  chloride  of  calcium 
as  dry  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  be  in  any  sense 
saturated  by  hygrometric  conditions  obtaining 
before  it  is  first  weighed,  excellent  results  may 
be  calculated  upon. 

1 » \ 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Fulham. — The  new  Church  of  St. 
Oswald,  West  Brampton,  was  consecrated  on  the 
2nd  inst.  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  The  site 
lor  the  church  has  been  given  by  Colonel  Gunter, 
ruid  the  nave  of  the  church  has  been  built  with  tem- 
porary chancel.  The  style  is  late  Perpendicular  and 
the  architect  Mr.  A.  J.  Hopkins. 

Church  Restoration,  Chiddingstone.  — In 
commemoration  of  the  Queen’s  Diamond  Jubilee  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary  has  been  restored.  The 
old  high-backed  pews  have  been  replaced  by  open 
seats  ; new  choir  stalls  of  English  oak  have  been 
placed  in  the  chancel,  which  has  been  thrown  open  ; 
the  font  has  been  removed  from  the  central  aisle, 
and  replaced  on  the  site  of  the  old  vestry  ; the  old 
carved  oak  cover  has  been  replaced  and  suspended 
by  a balance  chain  ; oak  panelling  has  been 
erected  round  the  chancel.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
McCarteney,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Maides  & Co.,  of  Croydon. 

Memorial  Church,  Brocco  Bank,  Sheffield. 
— The  Archbishop  of  York  consecrated,  a few  days 
ago,  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine,  Brocco  Bank, 
erected  in  memory  of  Archdeacon  Favell.  The  style 
is  Early  English.  The  length  is  133  ft.,  width  50  ft., 
and  height  of  interior  50  ft.  There  is  a massive 
tower,  height  no  ft.  Light  is  chiefly  admitted 
through  the  clearstory  windows.  The  whole  con- 
gregation will  be  massed  in  the  nave,  the  side  aisles 
being  only  used  as  ambulatories.  The  accommoda- 
tion at  present  is  for  650,  but  when  the  cruciform 
character  of  the  church  is  carried  out  by  the  ad- 
dition of  transepts  the  church  will  seat  750.  A 
carved  oak  communion  table  has  been  presented  by 
Colonel  Cutler  ; a carved  oak  pulpit  by  Miss  Eliza 
Favell  ; a Bath  stone  font  with  semi-relievo  carving 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Longden  ; a brass  lectern  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Thomas  ; tapestry  dorsal  hangings  by  Mr.  J. 
D.  Webster,  who  has  also  presented  the  marble 
tesselated  figure  of  St.  Augustine,  the  patron  saint, 
to  be  inserted  in  the  pavement ; a carved  oak 
credence  table  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tozer,  &c.  Mr.  J. 
D.  Webster  has  been  the  architect.  The  contractor 
was  Mr.  James  Fidler.  Messrs.  Badger  & Son  have 
done  the  joinering  work,  Messrs.  Chadwick  Brothers, 
the  roofing,  and  Mr.  Hickson,  the  plumbing. 

Restoration  of  Chancel,  Londonthorpe, 
near  Grantham. — A faculty  has  been  applied  for 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Earl  of  Dysart  for  the 
restoration  of  the  chancel  of  Londonthorpe  Church. 
This  part  of  the  church,  which  is  Perpendicular  in 
style,  has  fallen  very  much  into  decay  ; so  much  so 
that  it  is  imperative  to  include  in  the  work  about  to 
be  carried  out  : taking  down  the  south  wall  with  its 
traceried  windows,  sedilia,  &c.,  and  rebuilding  the 
same  ; a new  roof,  with  moulded  and  carved  prin- 
cipals, covered  with  lead,  and  new  flooring  to  altar- 
space  in  dressed  red  and  white  Mansfield  stone 
geometrically  arranged.  New  Mansfield  stone  steps 
will  lead  up  to  the  altar.  In  addition,  the  east 
window  is  to  be  reconstructed  more  in  character 
with  the  church  generally.  We  understand  that  the 
Trustees  have  placed  the  work  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wm.  Smith,  of  Grantham,  who  has  prepared 
,the  necessary  designs,  and  the  same  will  be  carried 
out  under  his  supervision  by  Messrs.  Nichols  Bros., 
builders,  of  Oakham. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Thornaby, 
Yorkshire. — On  the  8th  inst.  the  foundation  and 
memorial  stones  |of  a new  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel  were  laid  at  Thornaby.  The  new  church 
will  seat  450  people.  The  choir  and  organ  will  be 
placed  behind  the  pulpit,  and  there  is  to  be  a vestry 
also.  The  school  is  to  be  built  immediately  behind 
the  choir,  ami  it  will  be  45  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  provi- 
sion is  also  made  for  an  infants’  room,  25  ft.  by  15  ft. 
The  building  and  site  are  to  cost  about  3,000/.  Mr. 

T.  Brown,  Stockton,  is  the  contractor,  and  the 
architect  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Richardson,  of  Stockton. 

U.P.  Church.  Giffnock,  N.B.— The  erection  of 
Giffnock  United  Presbyterian  Church  will  be  com- 
menced shortly,  the  site  selected  being  the  rising 
ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kilmarnock-road. 
The  plan  of  the  church  shows  a large  nave  with  a 
small  aisle,  the  entrance  being  obtained  by  a porch 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  tower.  The  upper  floors 
are  arranged  to  be  available  as  class  or  cloak  rooms, 
and  a minister's  vestry  E arranged  at  the  end  of  the 
church,  adjacent  to  the  pulpit,  which  is  placed  at 
the  junction  of  the  nave  and  the  side  aisle.  The 
choir  will  be  accommodated  on  a raised  platform  at 
the  pulpit  end  of  the  church.  Accommodation  is 
provided  by  chairs  for  about  350  persons,  and  the  ] 
plan  is  so  arranged  that  additional  space  can  be 


obtained  by  adding  a south  transept.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  H.  E.  Clifford. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Mission  Hall,  Edin- 
burgh.— Building  operations  will  shortly  be  com- 
menced with  the  new  halls  and  other  premises  for 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Edinburgh  Mission.  A site 
was  recently  acquired  at  the  corner  of  Earl  Grey- 
street  and  Wellington-place,  the  site  being  at  present 
occupied  by  St.  John's  School  and  two  blocks  of 
comparatively  new  tenements  of  shops  and  dwelling- 
houses.  The  street  and  basement  floors  have  been 
planned  as  business  premises.  Ten  shops  with 
cellarage  occupy  these  floors.  The  main  entrance  to 
the  hall  will  be  from  Wellington-place  by  a corridor 
leading  into  a crush-room  on  an  entresol  floor.  A 
staircase  leads  to  a large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  this 
hall  is  planned  to  accommodate,  along  with  gallery, 
1,600  to  1,700  persons.  At  one  end  is  provided  a 
recess  for  platform  and  future  organ-chamber,  with 
retiring-rooms  adjoining.  On  the  first  floor  there  is 
also  arranged  a small  hall  seated  to  accommodate 
280  persons,  with  platform  at  one  end,  and  class- 
room and  lavatory  accommodation  at  the  other. 
The  whole  of  the  upper  floors  are  arranged  for 
class-rooms,  stores,  and  caretaker’s  house.  The 
whole  scheme  has  been  designed  by  and  will  be 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Dunn  & 
Findlay,  architects,  Edinburgh.  The  total  cost  of 
the  scheme  will  be  over  40,000/. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Church 
Gresley. — The  Primitive  Methodists  of  Church 
Gresley  are  erecting  a chapel  in  Hastings-road.  The 
plans,  by  Mr.  H.  Harper,  architect,  Nottingham, 
provide  accommodation  for  two  hundred  people. 
Mr.  Edwin  Clarke,  Woodville,  secured  the  contract. 

Improvements  at  Paddington  Chapel. — At 
Paddington  Chapel  various  improvements  are  con- 
templated. A new  organ  is  being  built  by  Mr.  Gern, 
of  Notting  Hill.  Another  member  of  the  church 
has  promised  to  present  an  oak  pulpit,  harmonising 
with  the  oak  case  of  the  new  organ,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  carry  out,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
5,000/.,  some  additions  and  improvements  to  the 
buildings,  consisting  of  a new  front,  with  improved 
staircases  and  exits,  a church  parlour,  additional 
vestry  and  class-rooms,  a scheme  of  decoration,  and 
new  windows  of  coloured  glass,  also  an  installation 
of  electric  light.  The  plans  and  designs  for  the 
proposed  work,  as  well  as  for  the  new  pulpit  and 
organ-case,  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Conder,  architect,  of  Westminster. 

Methodist  Free  Church,  Blaydon.— On  the 
14th  inst.,  at  Blaydon,  Sir  James  Joicey,  M.P.,  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  a new  church  and  school 
for  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  denomina- 
tion. Messrs.  Bowman  & Nicholson,  of  Newcastle, 
are  the  architects.  The  work  will  be  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Davison  & Bolam,  of  Blaydon. 

Windsor  Independent  Church,  Belfast. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  this  building  has  just  been 
laid.  The  site  is  at  the  corner  of  Edinburgh-street 
and  Lorne-street.  The  building  is  designed  to 
accommodate  about  450  people,  the  length  being 
74  ft.  and  the  width  58  ft.  The  material  principally 
used  in  the  walls  will  be  brick,  with  Dumfries  red 
sandstone  dressings,  and  the  style  will  be  Gothic. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Fraser  & Sons,  and  the 
builder  Mr.  James  Kidd. 

Wesleyan  Schools,  Boston. — The  new  Wes- 
leyan Sunday  schools  and  society  rooms  at  Boston, 
which  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  day 
schools  at  the  rear  of  the  Wesleyan  Centenary 
Chapel,  in  Red  Lion-street,  were  opened  on  the 
5th  inst.  The  new  schools  have  been  erected  by 
Mr.  W.  Greenfield,  of  Boston,  from  plans  by  Messrs. 
Gelder  & Kitchin,  of  Hull.  The  building  contains 
sixteen  class-rooms — six  on  the  ground  floor  and 
ten  on  the  first  floor.  The  lower  class-rooms  open 
into  a large  central  hall,  50  ft.  by  36  ft.,  and  the 
class-rooms  on  the  first  floor  open  on  to  a gallery 
surrounding  the  central  hall.  The  woodwork  is  for 
the  most  part  pitch  pine  and  oak.  There  are  three 
main  entrances,  and  six  doors  communicating  with 
the  chapel.  The  building  is  heated  throughout  with 
hot  water.  Mr.  Greenfield's  contract  was  2,000/., 
and  the  total  expenditure  is  estimated  at  2,400/. 

Girls'  High  School,  Newcastle. — The  Council 
of  the  Girls’  Public  Day  School  Company,  Limited, 
have  purchased  a site  in  Eskdale-terrace,  Jesmond, 
from  the  Corporation,  upon  which  to  erect  a girls' 
high  school.  Plans  for  the  new  building  have  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson,  architects, 
Newcastle,  and  the  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  G.  H. 
Mauchlen.  The  building,  as  proposed  to  be  built, 
is  a three-story  lone,  the  materials  to  be  used  being 
red  brick,  the  upper  portion  being  faced  with 
rough  cast,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  green  slates. 
The  front  elevation  is  divided  into  a centre  portion 
and  two  wings,  relief  being  further  gained  by 
projecting  oriel  windows  on  the  first  floor,  while  the 
wings  have  large  bays  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
main  entrance  porch  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  main  front,  and  a waiting-room  and  enquiry- 
room,  with  a room  for  the  head  mistress  and 
a class-room  are  reached  from  it.  Immediately 
behind  these  is  the  large  hall,  61  ft.  long  and 
about  30  ft.  wide.  In  the  wings  are  cloak-rooms, 
lavatories,  and  conveniences,  as  well  as  the  stair- 
cases, and  also  class-rooms,  each  wing  having  its  own 
entrance  for  seniors  and  juniors  respectively,  while 
the  tradesmen’s  entrance  is  at  the  back  of  the  north 
wing.  On  the  first  floor  are  nine  class-rooms, 
accommodating  about  220  students,  a room  for  the 


assistant  mistresses,  a broad  corridor,  and  lavatory 
accommodation,  &c.  On  the  second  floor  there  are 
two  class-rooms,  accommodating  fifty-two  pupils,  a 
chemical  laboratory,  bath-room,  scullery,  &c.  In 
the  mansard  over  the  centre  portion  of  the  building 
are  dining-rooms  and  studios,  and  also  a large 
kitchen  and  servants’  bedrooms.  Altogether  the 
school  has  class-room  accommodation  for  over  320 
pupils.  The  building  will  be  heated  by  means  of  a 
hot-water  apparatus  placed  in  a chamber  under  the 
seniors'  cloak-room,  and,  in  addition,  open  ventilating 
fireplaces  are  placed  in  all  the  rooms.  A bicycle 
shed  is  provided  in  the  grounds. 

Schools,  Quainton,  Bucks.— New  schools  have 
just  been  completed  and  opened  at  Quainton.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  W.  F.  Taylor  & Son,  of 
Aylesbury  and  Bierton  ; and  the  builders,  Messrs. 
Cannon  & King,  of  Quainton.  The  size  of  the 
mixed  school  is  60  ft.  by  21  ft.  6 in. ; the  infants' 
school,  22  ft.  by  21  ft.  6 in.  ; the  babies'  room,  18  ft. 
by  20  ft.  ; class-rooms,  18  ft.  by  20  ft.  ; and  cloak- 
rooms. 16  ft.  by  q ft.  The  infants'  room  is  divided 
from  the  main  school  by  a brick  wall. 

Technical  School,  Harrogate.— On  the  17th 
inst.  the  foundation  stone  of  a technical  school  was 
laid  at  Harrogate.  The  building  will  be  situate 
at  the  junction  of  East  Parade  and  Bower-road. 
The  portion  at  present  being  erected  contains  the 
following  rooms  :— On  the  ground  floor  is  a cook- 
ing-room, with  scullery  and  store-room  adjoining,  a 
room  for  building  construction,  and,  in  connexion 
with  the  Art  Department,  a room  for  advanced 
modelling,  and  a large  room  for  life  and  antique 
study ; two  classrooms  are  also  provided  on  this 
floor  for  bookkeeping,  dressmaking,  and  other  pur- 
poses. On  the  first  floor  are  lecture-room  and  paint- 
ing room,  en  suite,  and  head  master’s  room  adjoin- 
ing, and  a physics  laboratory  and  a chemical  labora- 
tory and  lecture-room,  with  balance  and  store-rooms 
attached.  On  the  basement  are  a manual-room 
and  a spare-room,  besides  the  usual  provision 
for  heating  and  other  cellars.  The  entrance  is 
facing  Haywra-crescent,  and  the  staircase  is  in  a 
central  position.  The  corridors  and  laboratories 
will  be  lined  with  glazed  bricks,  dado  height. 
The  other  rooms  will  have  pitch  pine  dados.  The 
school  when  eventually  completed  will  contain 
six  or  seven  additional  rooms.  The  building  is 
being  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
W.  J.  Morley,  architect,  of  Bradford  and  Harrogate, 
whose  design  was  selected  in  competition.  Th'e 
contractors  for  the  building  are  : — Mr.  R.  Airton, 
mason  ; Mr.  Linskill,  joiner  ; Messrs.  Fortune  & 
Calverley,  plasterers  ; Mr.  Shepherd,  slater  (all  the 
above  of  Harrogate) ; Mr.  G.  Thompson,  plumber 
(Leeds)  ; Mr.  F.  Holdsworth,  painter  (Saltaire). 
Mr.  Easton  is  acting  as  clerk  of  works. 

Offices  for  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Swansea. — The  directors  of  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  have  approved  of  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  J.  P.  Rowlands  for  the  erection  of  a 
set  of  offices  on  the  site  of  two  of  the  oldest  shops 
in  Wind-street.  The  new  premises  are  to  be  com- 
menced early  in  the  new  year. 

Victoria  Hall,  Bourton  - on  - the  - Water, 
Oxford. — The  Victoria  Hall,  which  is  to  perpetuate 
in  Bourton-on-the-Water  the  memory  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  opened 
recently.  It  is  centrally  situated,  and  is  of  local 
stone,  with  stone-tiled  roof,  and  the  architects  were 
Messrs.  Prothero  & Phillott,  of  Cheltenham.  On 
the  ground  floor  there  is  a billiard-room  24  ft.  by 
18  ft.,  a reading-room  23  ft.  by  13  ft.,  and  a com- 
mittee-room. There  are  two  staircases,  one  of 
which  leads  from  the  committee-room  to  the  stage 
in  the  large  room  above.  The  large  hall  upstairs 
measures  50  ft.  by  24  ft.  The  builders  were  Messrs. 
Alfred  Clifford  & Son,  of  Bourton-on-the-Water. 

Proposed  New  Infectious  Hospital  for 
Dewsbury  District.  — The  Local  Government 
Board,  who  were  appealed  to  by  Soothill  Nether 
Council  and  by  private  owners  not  to  sanction  the 
scheme  for  a new  hospital  at  Mitchell  Laithes, 
within  their  district,  have  given  sanction  to  the 
scheme,  which  involves  an  estimated  outlay  of 
21,950/.  The  hospital  proper  will  be  of  one  story, 
and  will,  in  the  several  blocks,  contain  fifty-six  beds’. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Holtom  & Fox,  of  Dews- 
bury. 

Co-operative  Bakery  at  Bedlington. A 

co-operative  bakery  was  opened  at  Hollymount, 
Bedlington,  on  the  ioth  inst.  The  new  building, 
which  is  of  red  brick  with  stone  facings,  has  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  1,000/.,  by  Mr.  R.  Baxter, 
builder,  of  Blyth,  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Boolds  & Hardy,  architects,  Morpeth. 

Hotel  Extension,  Gullane,  N.B.— Additions 
are  being  made  to  the  new  hotel,  Gullane.  The 
hotel,  as  enlarged,  will  have  over  thirty  bedrooms,  a 
new  dining-room  to  accommodate  sixty  persons, 
also  private  dining-room,  and  billiard-room.  The 
additions  will  cost  over  4,000/.  Messrs.  Dunn  & 
Findlay,  Edinburgh,  are  the  architects. 

Infirmary,  Norwich.— On  the  13th  inst.  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid  of  the  Jenny  Lind 
Infirmary,  which  is  a Diamond  Jubilee  memorial. 
The  new  infirmary  will  consist,  when  completed, 
of  two  wings,  radiating  at  an  angle  from  the 
centre  or  administration  block,  behind  which,  and 
beyond  the  corridor  which  leads  across  from 
ward  to  ward,  are  the  servants’  apartments, 
kitchen,  and  other  offices.  The  style  is  Free 
Renaissance  and  the  materials  are  red  brick  with 
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stone  dressings,  the  roofs  being  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles.  The  centre  block  is  of  two  stories 
with  an  attic  in  the  roof.  The  middle  bay,  which 
terminates  in  a pediment  with  iinials  on  either  side 
and  upon  the  summit,  is  enriched  with  carved  panels. 
The  principal  entrance  is  by  an  arched  doorway. 
On  the  right  of  the  hall  as  soon  as  entered  is  the 
board-room,  and  other  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
are  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  nurses,  who 
will  have  sleeping  accommodation  on  the  floor 
above.  Behind  the  kitchen,  which  lies  across  the 
corridor,  are  the  scullery,  larder,  &c.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  passage  running  through  to  the  back  are 
the  stores  and  the  servants'  sewing-room,  and  above 
are  their  sleeping  apartments.  Outside  will  be  the 
coal  and  coke  store,  temporary  laundry,  &c.  In- 
coming patients  will  be  received  in  the  room  behind 
the  board-room,  but  approach  is  from  a passage 
entrance  alongside  the  administration  block, 
and  not  by  the  main  entrance.  The  east  ward 
— that  now  in  course  of  erection — will  be 
a large  apartment.  At  the  outer  end  is  the  day- 
room  for  the  children,  a semicircular  apartment. 
The  floor  of  the  ward  is  raised  some  three  feet  or 
more  from  the  ground  level,  the  walls  being  carried 
on  arches  and  girders.  At  the  end  of  the  ward 
nearest  the  main  corridor  is  a smaller  one,  and  close 
by  it  is  the  ward  kitchen.  Very  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance  and  across  the  corridor  a passage  leads  to 
the  operating  theatre  and  the  necessary  rooms  con- 
nected therewith,  which  will  stand  in  the  grounds 
behind  the  infirmary  and  out  of  sight  from  the  road. 
The  isolation  ward  will  be  placed  at  the  boundary 
of  the  grounds,  and  will  be  only  of  a temporary 
character  at  present.  The  entrance  gates  and 
boundary  walls  are  not  provided  for  under  the  pre- 
sent contract.  The  main  gateway  will  be  opposite 
to  the  administration  department,  and  a drive  will 
be  formed  so  as  to  enable  carriages  to  traverse  the 
grounds  and  draw  up  at  the  steps.  The  architects 
for  the  new  infirmary  are  Messrs.  E.  Boardman  & 
Son.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Yelf  is  the  contractor. 

Building  in  Devonshire  - square,  City. — A 
block  of  offices  is  being  erected  on  the  site  of  No.  15, 
Devonshire-square.  Externally  the  new  building  is 
erected  in  red  brick  with  Monk's  Park  stone  dress- 
ings. The  five  stories  contain  suites  of  rooms, 
while  on  the  first  floor  a board-room  is  provided. 
A special  feature  at  the  rear  of  the  ground  Hoor  is 
the  strong-room.  The  building  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Howard  Chatfeild  Clarke,  of  Bishopsgate- 
street  Within,  and  Messrs.  Woodward  & Co.,  of 
Finsbury,  are  the  contractors. 

Abattoir,  Brighton. — At  the  Royal  Pavilion, 
Brighton,  on  the  Oth  inst.,  Mr.  II.  P.  Roulnois, 
M. Inst. C.E..  held  an  inquiry  into  the  application  of 
the  Brighton  Town  Council  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  3.396/.  for 
slaughter-house  purposes.  The  Town  Clerk  (Mr. 
F.  ]!  Tillstone)  informed  the  Inspector  that  there 
had  been  three  loans  in  connexion  with  the  under- 
taking, namely,  in  April,  1S92,  one  of  7,000/.  for  the 
main  building;  in  May.  1S94,  500/.  for  approach 
roads  to  the'main  slaughter-house,  and  in  May, 
1,150/.  for  private  slaughter-house  and  Superin- 
tendent's house,  so  that  the  total  loans  hitherto 
sanctioned  amounted  to  8,650/.  for  the  slaughter- 
house and  other  works  in  connexion  therewith.  The 
actual  cost  had  been  12,046/.  odd,  and  the  applica- 
tion now  was  for  sanction  to  borrow  3,396/.,  being 
the  difference  between  the  amount  already  sanc- 
tioned to  be  borrowed  and  the  actual  outlay  on  the 
buildings.  The  Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  May)  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  various  items  which  the  loan 
asked  for  embraced. 

Public  Hall,  Pollokshaws,  N.B.— Sir  John 
Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  has  presented  a suite  of 
public  halls  to  the  burgh  of  Pollokshaws.  The  new 
hall  is  built  on  a site  at  the  corner  of  Barrhead-road 
and  Bengall-street.  The  principal  entrance  is  from 
Barrhead-road,  the  door  being  underneath  the  clock 
tower.  Immediately  on  the  right  there  is  a vesti- 
bule and  a corridor,  with  cloak-rooms  and  other 
recesses  in  front.  The  large  hall,  which  has  a 
gallery  and  balconies,  accommodates  about  800 
people  : the  small  hall,  which  has  also  a gallery, 
accommodating  about  200  people.  There  are 
various  ante-rooms,  &c.,  kitchen,  and  janitor’s 
house.  The  total  cost  is  between  16,000/.  and 
20,000 /.  The  architect  is  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson. 

New  Theatre  Royal,  Shrewsbury.— On  the 
12th  inst.  the  new  Theatre  Royal,  Shrewsbury,  was 
opened.  The  interior  has  been  reconstructed, 
whilst  the  outside  walls  have  been  considerably 
altered  and  added  to.  The  principal  entrance 
is  approached  from  Shoplatch.  From  this  en- 
trance a stone  staircase,  with  decorated  ceiling 
(and  walls  covered  with  Japanese  paper),  leads 
on  to  the  crush-room,  and  from  this  ladies 
and  gentlemen's  cloak-rooms  are  reached,  also 
the  refreshment-room.  A suite  of  rooms  is  also 
provided  for  the  management.  The  upper  circle  is 
approached  by  a wide  staircase,  and  in  connexion 
with  this  ladies  and  gentlemen's  retiring-rooms  and 
cloak-rooms  are  provided.  The  pit  is  a large  one. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  glazed  porcelain  tiles 
and  filled  in  above  with  a warm-tinted  wall-paper, 
and  the  ceiling  is  formed  into  decorated  panels  and 
scrolls.  Retiring-rooms  are  also  provided  for  this 
part  of  the  house,  and  a saloon  bar  has  also  been 
constructed.  The  gallery  is  approached  from  the 
road  at  the  side  of  the  theatre.  A stone  staircase 
leads  directly  to  it.  Adjoining  the  stage  are  the 


necessary  property-rooms,  &c.  The  stage  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  auditorium  by  a brick  wall  carried 
up  through  the  roof,  and  the  opening  may  be  shut 
off  with  a steel  and  asbestos  fire-resisting  curtain. 
The  exits  from  all  parts  are  so  arranged  that  the 
auditorium  can  be  cleared  in  the  space  of  a very 
few  minutes.  All  doors  are  made  to  open  outwards, 
and  are  fitted  with  patent  automatic  panic  bolts.  A 
feature  of  the  building  is  the  canopy  which  forms  a 
shelter  for  the  early  arrivals,  and  also  shields  the 
carriage  patrons  from  inclement  weather.  The 
theatre  is  heated  throughout  by  hot  water  on  the 
low-pressure  system,  with  American  radiators. 
Hydrants  and  fire-appliances  are  provided  on  each 
floor.  The  ventilation  of  the  house  has  been  carried 
out  on  the  Honeyman  system.  The  decorations  of 
the  building  are  French  Renaissance  in  style. 
The  main  ceiling  is  divided  up  into  twelve  panels,  all 
freely  treated,  the  four  corners  being  fitted  in  with 
paintings  representing  musical  trophies  and  flowers. 
The  stage  opening  is  draped  by  crimson  tableaux 
curtains,  and  the  subject  paintings  above  represent 
Art,  Music,  and  Comedy.  The  whole  of  the  work 
has  been  carried  out  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  the  architect,  Mr.  John  P.  Briggs, 
of  London.  Mr.  James  Davie  has  been  clerk 
of  works.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
principal  firms  engaged  in  the  construction  and 
fitting  up  of  the  building  : — Builder,  Mr.  Thomas 
Morris.  Shrewsbury ; steel  constructional  work, 
Messrs.  Deane,  Ransome,  & Co.,  London  ; fibrous 
plaster  and  artistic  decorations,  Messrs.  F.  de  Jong, 
London  ; dress  circle  tip-up  chairs,  Messrs.  Shool- 
bred  & Co.,  London  ; stalls,  pit,  and  upper  circle 
seating,  Messrs.  A.  R.  Dean,  Ltd.,  Birmingham  ; hot 
water  heating.  Messrs.  Scull  Bros.,  Shrewsbury ; 
electric  light,  Messrs.  Lea,  Son,  & Co.,  Shrewsbury  ; 
hydrants,  Messrs.  Merryweather.  London  ; gas 
arrangement  and  fireproof  curtain,  Messrs.  Vaughan 
& Brown,  Ltd.,  London  ; ornamental  stained  glass, 
Messrs.  A.  Clark  & Co.,  London  ; canopy,  Messrs. 
McDowal,  Stevens  & Co.,  Glasgow  ; mosaic  floors, 
Rust's  Vitreous  Mosaic  Company,  London  ; tiling 
to  pit.  Porcelain  Tile  Company,  Cobridge ; ventila- 
tion, Messrs.  Crittal  & Co.,  London  ; stage  appli- 
ances, Mr.  J.  I.  Lyon,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London  ; sani- 
tary appliances,  Messrs.  Macfarlane  & Co.,  Glasgow  : 
and  the  Water  Carriage  Company.  Sheffield. 

Conservative  Club,  High  Wycombe.— A new 
Conservative  Club  in  the  High-street,  High  Wycombe, 
has  just  been  opened.  The  building  has  a frontage 
to  High-street  of  about  28  ft.  6 in.  Approaching 
the  building  from  High-street,  access  is  first  gained 
by  a vestibule  to  a smoking-room.  A staircase  leads 
to  a reading-room,  30  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  on  the  first 
floor  there  is  a committee-room,  and  a billiard- 
room  for  two  tables.  The  second  floor  is  devoted 
to  the  steward’s  apartments.  The  club  buildings 
have  been  erected  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Gibson,  from 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Vernon,  of  London 
and  High  Wycombe. 

Development  of  Barry.— Large  developments, 
says  the  Western  Mail,  are  still  taking  place  in  the 
Barry  district.  Everywhere  building  is  going  on 
rapidly  ; one  of  the  largest  new  buildings  is  the 
offices  of  the  Barry  Dock  and  Railway  Company. 
Schools,  hospitals,  hotels,  and  public  offices  are 
ei  ther  being  arranged  for  or  are  i n course  of  construc- 
tion ; land  has  been  laid  out  and  houses  built  in  all 
directions  to  meet  the  demand  of  those  having  work 
at  the  docks  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  Many 
business  men  who  have  their  work  in  Cardiff 
reside  at  Barry,  and  there  is  great  demand  for  good- 
class  villa  property  in  the  better  parts  of  the  town. 
Some  new  suburban  villas  are  about  to  be  built  off 
Tynewydd-road,  and  Messrs.  J.  P.  Jones,  Richards,  & 
Budgen,  of  Cardiff,  are  acting  as  the  agents. 

Presbyterian  Hall,  Swalwell,  Durham.— 
On  the  17th  inst.  the  Presbyterian  Hall,  erected  by 
the  Swalwell  Presbyterian  body,  was  opened.  The 
new  building  stands  directly  opposite  the  old 
church  in  Market-lane.  The  total  cost  of  the  new 
hall  will  be  nearly  1,200/.  It  has  accommodation 
for  500  people.  Messrs.  Badenoch  & Bruce,  of 
Newcastle,  were  the  architects,  and  the  contractor 
was  Mr.  H.  Atkinson,  of  Blaydon. 

New  Branch  of  the  London  Joint  Stock 
Bank,  Wood-Street,  City,  E.C.— The  site  of  the 
new  bank  comprises  a superficial  area  of  about 
3,600  ft.,  and  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Church 
of  St.  Michael,  Wood-street.  The  bank  will  occupy 
about  two-thirds  of  the  ground  floor  and  about  half 
of  the  basement  for  their  own  purposes,  letting  off 
the  upper  floors  for  offices,  access  to  which  is  pro- 
vided by  a separate  entrance  and  fireproof  staircase 
from  Wood-street.  The  front  to  Wood-street  (which 
faces  down  Gresham-street),  is  a free  treatment  of 
Italian  Renaissance  in  Portland  stone,  with  Swedish 
red  granite  dressings  to  the  entrance  doorway  of  the 
bank.  The  clock,  which  was  such  a conspicuous 
feature  in  the  old  church,  has  been  refixed  on  the 
front  of  the  new  building.  The  building  throughout 
is  of  fire-resisting  materials,  and  will  be  lighted  by 
electric  light.  Messrs.  Davis  & Emanuel,  of  Fins- 
bury-circus,  were  architects  for  the  building.  The 
fitting-up  of  the  bank  proper  was  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Creese  Harrison,  of  Cannon-street,  the  bank’s 
architect.  The  substructure  was  carried  out  by  Mr. 
John  Greenwood,  of  Arthur-street  West,  and  the 
superstructure  by  the  general  contractors,  Messrs. 
Ashbv  & Horner,  of  Aldgate.  Messrs.  Dennett  & 
Ingle,  Whitehall,  supplied  the  iron  and  steel  con- 
structive work  and  the  fire-resisting  floors.  The 


patent  Paving  and  Construction  Company,  of  West- 
minster, executed  the  concrete  staircases.  Mr.  John 
Tann,  of  Newgate-street,  supplied  the  steel  strong 
rooms  ; Messrs.  Archd.  Smith  & Stevens,  the 
hydraulic  lift ; Messrs.  A.  Emanuel  & Sons,  Limited, 
carried  out  the  electric  light  installation  ; Messrs. 
De  Grelle  Houdret  supplied  the  mosaic  flooring,  and 
Messrs.  Daymond  & Son  executed  the  carving  to 
stone  front.  Luxfer  prisms  are  provided  to  increase 
the  light. 

Hospital,  Kingston-on-Thames.— The  Kingston 
Victoria  Hospital  was  opened  recently  by  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the 
building  there  is  a room  for  the  matron  and  a store- 
room ; to  the  left,  a room  which  may  be  used  by- 
convalescents,  committee  meetings,  or  as  a dining- 
room. Towards  the  back  of  the  building  there  is  a 
corridor,  6 ft.  wide  running  right  and  left  of  the 
main  entrance,  and  terminating  at  each  end  in  a 
ward  containing  four  beds.  The  ward  on  the 
left  will  be  used  for  men,  and  that  on  the  right 
for  women.  From  each  ward  there  is  a narrow 
passage  capable  of  being  completely  closed  from 
communication  with  the  ward  and  leading  to  a 
room  fitted  up  with  a bath  and  other  necessar^ 
arrangements.  Joining  the  wards  is  a nurses'  room 
for  the  use  of  both  night  and  day  attendants.  The 
corners  of  the  wards,  both  floor  and  ceiling,  are 
rounded  oft'  to  facilitate  cleaning.  The  wards  are 
warmed  by  Shorland  s hot-air  stoves.  Opposite  the 
entrance  hall  is  a doorway  leading  to  a staircase  to 
the  upper  floor,  completely  isolating  that  part  of  the 
building,  which  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  staff. 
On  the  ground  floor  at  the  rear  is  a kitchen  and  the 
usual  offices.  Right  and  left  of  the  staircase  are 
rooms  devoted  to  dispensing  and  operating.  Major 
Macaulay,  the  Borough  Surveyor, lacted  as  architect. 

Operating  Theatre,  Mill-road  Infirmary, 
Liverpool. — This  addition  was  opened  on  the  16th 
inst.  The  operating  room  is  situated  on  the  top  flat 
of  the  infirmary.  The  theatre  has  been  built  by  Mr. 
William  Hall,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Lancaster,  architect  to  the  union. 

Institute,  Catrine,  Ayr.— The  A.  M.  Brown  Insti- 
tute was  opened  at  Catrine  on  the  1 6th  inst.  The  insti- 
tute, built  with  Ballochmyle  sandstone,  from  plans 
by  Mr.  R.  S.  Ingram,  Kilmarnock,  comprises  a 
general  reading-room,  a ladies’  reading  room  and 
retiring-room,  a ladies’  recreation-room,  gymnasium 
anil  general  recreation-room,  billiard-room,  board 
and  committee  room,  janitor's  house,  and  baths 
and  lavatories  for  male  and  female  members.  All 
the  rooms  are  on  the  ground  floor,  excepting  the 
board-room,  which  occupies  the  second  floor  of  the 
tower. 

Lodging-house,  Leith. — It  is  proposed  to  erect 
a new  lodging-house  at  the  corner  of  Shore  and 
Water's  Close,  Leith,  the  warrant  for  which  wa3 
granted  at  last  Dean  of  Guild  Court.  The  lodging- 
house  will  have  accommodation  for  190  beds.  The 
cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  2,500/.,  and  it  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Maclean,  architect, 
Edinburgh. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Reservoir,  Gainsborough.— A new  water  tower 
and  reservoir,  provided  at  a cost  of  about  7,000/., 
have  just  been  opened  at  Gainsborough.  The  length 
of  the  rising  main  from  the  artesian  boring  to  the 
tower  is  2,000  yards,  with  a total  rise  of  103  ft. 
The  reservoir  has  a storage  capacity  of  1,004,350 
gallons.  The  tower  is  75  ft.  in  height,  and  the  tank 
will  hold  about  7,200  gallons  of  water,  sufficient  to 
supply  the  town  for  three  or  four  days.  The  whole 
of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Henry  Riley,  Surveyor  and  Engineer  to  the  Council. 
Mr.  B.  Roberts,  of  Gainsborough,  was  the  con- 
tractor. 

New  Water  Scheme,  Porthcawl.— Mr.  Brough 
Taylor,  C.E.,  of  London,  has  been  engaged  by  the 
Urban  District  Council  to  prepare  plans,  specifica- 
tions, &c.,  for  the  new  water  supply  for  Porthcawl. 

Sewage  Disposal,  Taunton.— Colonel  A.  G, 
Durnford,  R.E.,  held  ian  inquiry  on  behalf  of  tiV 
Local  Government  Board  at  Taunton,  recently,  into 
the  application  by  the  Town  Council  for  powers  to 
borrow  18,250/.  for  purposes  of  sewage  disposal. 
The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  J.  H.  Kite)  pointed  out  that 
7,000/.  of  the  money  required  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  Landbrook  Farm  for  irrigation 
purposes,  and  the  remaining  11,250/.  would  be 
applied  to  the  carrying  out  of  works  for,  and  adopt- 
ing the  existing  sewage  works  to,  the  septic  tank 
system  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Martin,  of  Exeter  (Messrs.  Cameron, 
Cull,  & Martin).  The  usual  formal  evidence  was 
given  and  the  inspector  subsequently  visited  the 
works. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  on  Satur- 
day elected  M.  Cormon  as  a member  in  place  of  the 
late  M.  Lenepveu,  The  new  Academician  is  fifty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  was  a pupil  of  Portaf  is, 
Fromentin,  and  Cabanel.  He  has  been  an  exhibitor 
since  1S6S,  and  obtained  the  Prix  de  Salon  in  1875, 
the  Medal  of  Honour  in  1887,  and  the  Grand  Prix 
at  the  Universal  Exhibition  in  1889.  He  is  also 
“ Officier  ” in  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Among  his  most 
important  works  may  be  mentioned  “ Les  Niebelun 
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gen  ” (Lisieux  Museum),  the  “ Mort  de  Ravana  " 
(Toulouse  Museum),  “Cain"  (in  the  Luxembourg) 
the  “ Yainqueurs  de  Salamine  ” (Rouen  Museum), 
the  “ Bataille  de  Graves,”  “ Les  Funerailles  d'un 
Chef,"  “ Une  Forge”  (in  the  Luxembourg),  and 
lastly  the  large  scheme  of  decoration  for  new 

Natural  History  Museum. M.  Defrasse  has  been 

appointed  official  architect  to  the  Bank  of  France, 
in  place  of  the  late  M.  Cretin  ; and  his  place  as 
Inspector  of  Works  at  the  large  palace  at  the 
Champs  Elysees  has  been  taken  by  M.  Olivier. 

M.  Brebant  has  been  instructed  to  prepare 

the  plans  for  the  new  Institute  of  Biology 
which  is  to  be  built  next  to  the  Pasteur  Institute. 

M.  Henri  Cros,  the  sculptor,  has  completed  the 

model  which  he  has  made  of  the  monument  to 
Corot.  The  monument,  which  is  to  be  executed  in 
“ Pate  de  Verre,"  will  consist  of  a stele  with  a bas- 
relief  of  two  mymphs  symbolising  “ Le  Poeme 
Pastoral,"  and  at  the  sides  two  figures  representing 
Morning  and  Evening.  At  the  top  is  a medallion  of 

Corot,  at  the  base  his  palette. The  Town  Council 

of  Lyons  have  decided  to  give  the  name  of  Puvis  de 
Cbavannes  to  the  present  “ Place  des  Hospices,"  one 

of  (j|ieir -finest  streets. A new  Prefecture  Hntel 

and  Tribunal  of  Commerce  are  to  be  built  at 

Lorient. M.  Roll,  the  painter,  has  completed  a 

large  picture  intended  for  the  Versailles  Museum, 
representing  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the 

Alexandre  III.  bridge. M.  Gervex  is  preparing  for 

the  1900  exhibition  an  immense  picture  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Nicholas  II.  in  the  Church  of  the  Assumption 
at  Moscow,  which  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Russian 

section. A large  infirmary  for  the  aged  was 

opened  on  Sunday  at  Montrouge. The  jury  of 

the  competition  opened  by  the  Corporation  of 
Pontoise  for  the  construction  of  a savings  bank 
has  selected  for  execution  the  design  by  M. 
Guilbart,  of  Paris  ; the  second  premium  has 
been  awarded  to  M.  Beaudouin,  of  Pontoise, 

and  the  third  to  M.  Charpentier,  of  Gagny. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  72,  of  M. 
Louis  Ernest  Lheureux,  Honorary  Architect  to  the 
City  of  Paris.  He  was  a pupil  of  Labrouste,  and 
obtained  medals  of  the  first  class  in  1873  and  1878. 
He  was  architect  of  some  important  works,  among 
the  principal  of  which  were  the  library  of  the  Ecole 
de  Droit,  the  new  warehouses  at  Berny,  and  the 
new  buildings  of  the  Faculte  de  Droit,  recently 
inaugurated. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— The  business  of  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  heating  and 
ventilating  engineer,  Birmingham  (established  in 
1818)  has  been  converted  into  a limited  company 
under  the  title  of  “ Henry  Hope  & Sons,  Limited.” 
It  will  be  carried  on  at  the  same  address,  55,  Lionel- 

street,  Birmingham. Arrangements  have  been 

made  by  which  the  practice  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Gibbons 
Sankey,  of  Manchester,  has  been  assigned  to  and 
will  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cubbon  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  J.  Cubbon,  who  was  for  some  years 
Mr.  Sankey 's  principal  assistant. 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Master  Builders 
Association. — The  annual  dinner  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Leith  Master  Builders'  Association  was  held  in 
the  Royal  British  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  on  the  8th  inst., 
and  was  attended  by  over  120  gentlemen.  Mr. 
John  Lownie  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  welcoming 
the  delegates  who  were  present  from  Glasgow, 
Perth,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  said  the  building 
trade  all  over  the  country  was  in  an  exceptionally 
busy  condition.  The  toast  of  “ The  Queen  and  the 
Royal  Family  ” having  been  honoured,  the  Chair- 
man proposed  “ The  Magistrates  and  Council  of 
Edinburgh  and  Leith."  Councillor  Douglas  and 
Councillor  Fisher,  Leith,  acknowledged  the  toast 
Mr.  Rex  submitted  the  toast  of  “ The  Edinburgh 
and  Leith  Master  Builders'  Association.”  Mr. 
William  Forrest,  replying,  said  their  Association  was 
started  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  ago,  with  a 
membership  of  something  like  sixty,  composed 
Wholly  of  masons.  They  had  now  a membership  of 
oy*  170,  and  they  had  amalgamated  with  them 
joiiWs  and  plumbers,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
press  forward  towards  having  all  connected  with 
the  building  trades  united  into  one.  “The  Repre- 
sentatives and  Members  of  Kindred  Associations  ” 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Drysdale,  and  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  M'Ewan,  and  Bailie  Selkirk, 
Glasgow ; ex-Bailie  M'Leish,  Perth  ; Mr.  James 
Worling,  Aberdeen  ; ancl  Mr.  James  Buirie,  Dundee. 
Mr.  Drysdale  proposed  “The  Architects  and  Sur- 
veyors,” which  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Hunter 
Crawford,  who  referred  to  the  loss  the  profession 
had  recently  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Beattie  ; and  by  Mr.  Carfrae  and  Mr.  Lawrence. 
“ Our  Merchants  and  Contractors  ” was  proposed 
by  | Mr  Elliot,  and  responded  to  by  Councillor 
Graham  Yool,  Leith.  Other  toasts  followed. 

Excavations  at  Waverley  Abbey. — The 
council  of  the  Surrey  Archx-ological  Society  have 
issued  a statement  showing  the  work  that  has  been 
already  done  in  regard  to  the  excavations  at 
Waverley  Abbey.  The  first  points  of  interest  dis- 
closed included  the  west  end  of  the  chapter-house 
with  what  remains  of  its  beautiful  doorway.  It  was 
then  decided  to  continue  the  excavations,  and  Mr. 
William  Anderson  set  about  clearing  the  chapter- 
house  and  the  slype  or  covered  way  adjoining,  to 
the  original  level.  Since  then  the  ground  south  of 


the  cloister,  and  lying  between  the  cellarium  and 
monks'  dormitory,  has  been  explored,  with  the 
result  that  now  may  be  seen  the  kitchen  block, 
wholly  uncovered  ; the  walls  of  the  monks’  refec- 
tory, with  the  stone  bench  running  along  three 
sides  ; portions  of  the  walls  of  the  calefactory,  lor 
warming-room,  and  of  some  other  rooms.  The 
church,  too,  has  been  partially  excavated,  and, 
amongst  other  things,  the  divisions  of  the  chapels  in 
the  transepts  brought  to  light.  East  of  the  chapter- 
house  and  monks'  dormitory,  according  to  the 
normal  Cistercian  plan,  should  be  the  infirmary  with 
its  hall,  chapel  (said  to  have  been  larger  than  that 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford),  and  kitchen  offices,  the 
abbot’s  house,  the  prisons,  See.  In  the  cloister, 
opposite  the  chapter-house  door,  the  coffin  was 
found  of  William  Mauduit,  the  third  Baron  of 
Hanslape,  and  King’s  Chamberlain,  whose  burial 
took  place  in  October,  1194,  as  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  Waverley.  North  of  this  was  one  other 
interment,  and  to  tlie  south  of  it  four  more, 'that  at 
the  end  having  above  it  a plain  stone  slab  without 
inscription.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  coffins  were  not  of  stone,  as  is 
usual  in  our  abbeys,  but  of  oak,  almost  as  sound  as 
on  the  day  they  were  deposited  here.  Photographs 
and  careful  measurements  having  been  taken,  the 
earth  was  replaced.  During  the  excavations  many 
objects  of  interest  have  been  brought  to  light, 
including  window  glass,  some  of  it  painted,  with 
portions  of  the  lead  casements  in  which  it  was 
fixed ; a large  number  of  floor  tiles,  many  having 
designs  on  them  ; besides  a great  store  of  fragments 
of  medi.eval  pottery,  some  of  considerable  interest, 
and  of  glass  vessels  and  other  objects  illustrative  of 
the  domestic  life  of  a monastery. 

Bristol  Clerks  of  Works  and  Builders’ 
Foremen's  Association.— The  sixth  annual  dinner 
of  the  Bristol  Clerks  of  Works  and  Builders'  Fore- 
men’s Association  was  held  on  the  roth  inst.  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Broad-street.  Mr.  F.  Wills  presided. 
The  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
honoured,  Mr.  J.  N.  Pike  submitted  “The  Archi- 
tects,” and  Mr.  H.  Dare  Bryan  and  Mr.  James 
Hart  responded.  Mr.  J.  Bale  proposed  the 
“ Builders.”  Mr.  A.  Krauss,  President  of  the  Bristol 
Master  Builders'  Association,  acknowledged  the 
toast,  remarking  that  a great  deal  of  their  success 
depended  upon  their  foremen.  The  previous 
speeches  showed  there  was  a very  good  feeling 
existing  between  the  professions  represented  there. 
Mr.  F.  N.  Cowlin  (Vice-President  of  the  Bristol 
Master  Builders’  Association)  said  that  the  recent 
trouble  in  the  building  trade  had  made  things  very 
awkward  for  the  foremen.  Besides  knowing  the 
trade  to  which  he  was  apprenticed,  a builder's  fore- 
man needed  many  qualifications.  Builders  wished 
the  Association  every  success.  The  Chairman  gave 
“The  Association  of  Clerks  of  Works  and  Builders' 
Foremen."  He  believed  that  the  general  public 
were  of  the  opinion  that  architects,  builders,  clerks 
of  works,  and  builders’  foremen  were  at  war,  but 
this  was  quite  erroneous,  and  he  could  see  no  reason 
for  any  clashing  of  interests.  There  was  a question 
that  affected  architects,  builders,  clerks  of  works, 
and  foremen,  and  that  was  whether  work  concern- 
ing them  was  being  carried  out  in  the  most 
judicious,  expeditious,  and  economical  manner.  He 
wished  all  success  to  their  Association.  Mr.  W. 
Kidwell  (President)  said  the  progress  made  by  the 
Association  had  been  very  satisfactory  during  the 
past  year.  A number  of  very  instructive  papers  had 
been  read  at  the  meetings,  and  the  value  of  those 
papers  had  been  great.  Mr.  R.  Hillier  (Secretary), 
also  replied.  Other  toasts  followed. 

The  London  School  Board  and  Rates  of 
WAGES. — At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Board  for 
London  on  the  15th  inst.,  at  the  offices  on  the 
Victoria  Embankment,  there  was  some  discussion  on 
the  question  of  the  rate  of  wages.  The  matter  has 
been  several  times  debated.  Since  the  last  occasion 
the  Works  Committee  has  been  reconsidering  the 
question.  The  Rev.  Copeland  Bowie,  on  behalf  of 
that  Committee,  moved  that  the  wages  clause  in 
building  contracts  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows  : “ Where  the  London  scale  of  wages  shall 
apply  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  workmen  em- 
ployed by  him  not  less  than  the  rates  of  wages  from 
time  to  time  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Central 
Association  of  Master  Builders  of  London  and  the 
representatives  of  the  unions  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  building  trade,  the  agreed  rates  of  wages  at 
present  recognised  being  set  out  in  the  schedule 
hereto  ; or,  in  the  case  of  any  other  trade,  not  less 
than  such  rates  of  wages  as  may  be  recognised  by 
the  Board  and  specified  in  the  schedule.  In 
all  other  districts  where  the  London  scale  of 
wages  shall  not  apply  the  contractor  shall  pay 
the  workmen  and  all  persons  employed  by  him 
in  connexion  1 with  his  contract,  not  less  than 
the  minimum  standard  rate  of  wages  which 
may  for  the  time  being  be  usual  and  generally 
paid  where  such  workmen  are  employed.  For  all 
and  every  breach  by  the  contractor  of  this  condition, 
and  notwithstanding  the  condonation  of  any  prior 
or  other  breach,  the  contractor  shall,  on  demand, 
pay  to  the  board,  as  liquidated  damages  and  not  as 
a penalty,  the  sum  of  5/.”  Mr.  Macnamara,  as  an 
amendment,  proposed  the  omission  of  the  words 
near  the  end  of  the  clause,  “ which  may  for  the 
time  being  be  usual  and  generally  paid  where  such 
workmen  are  employed,"  and  that  there  should  be 
inserted  instead  “ accepted  between  employer  and 


employed."  Father  Brown  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, which  was  carried  by  17  to  14  votes.  Father 
Brown  moved  a further  amendment,  adding  words 
to  the  effect  that  in  any  case  where  there  is  no 
recognised  standard  rate  of  wages,  the  contractor 
shall  deposit  on  the  tender  the  rates  which  he 
proposes  to  pay  for  the  work  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  contract.  Mr.  Macnamara  seconded  the 
amendment,  which  was  carried  by  23  to  2 r votes. 
A proposal  was  then  made  to  refer  the  whole 
question  back  to  the  Works  Committee,  but  this 
was  rejected  by  23  to  21  votes.  The  original 
motion  as  amended  was  then  adopted. 

Crystal  Palace  Company's  School  of  Prac- 
tical Engineering.— On  the  16th  inst.  the  certifi- 
cates awarded  by  the  examiners  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company’s  School  of  Practical  Engineering 
were  distributed  in  the  lecture  theatre  of  the  school. 
Sir  C.  Rivers  Wilson  presided.  The  examiner's 
report  stated  that  the  number  of  students  who 
attended  the  lectures  in  the  first  year's  course  was 
forty-nine,  eligible  for  examination  forty-seven, 
passed  twenty-nine.  The  work  of  the  students  in 
the  mechanical  section  was  stated  to  be  highly 
satisfactory.  The  students  had  been  carefully 
trained,  and  a large  percentage  of  those  attending 
had  gained  a good  practical  knowledge  of  materials 
and  their  manufacture.  The  other  sections  of  the 
school  were  highly  spoken  of  by  the  examiners. 
The  report  of  the  examiners  as  to  the  electrical 
section  stated  that  many  of  the  students  showed  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  commercial  side  of  the 
engineering  problems.  The  Chairman,  before  dis- 
tributing the  certificates,  said  the  drawbacks  which 
persons  of  his  generation  suffered  from  in  not 
having  the  opportunities  presented  to  them  in  their 
day  that  were  so  freely  given  now  were  more  than 
ever  being  borne  in  upon  his  mind.  The  certificates 
were  then  distributed,  and  some  other  speeches 
followed. 

Cardiff  Master  Builders’  Association. — The 
annual  dinner  in  connexion  with  the  Cardiff  Master 
Builders'  Association  was  held  at  the  Royal  Hotel 
on  the  15th  inst.  The  President  (Mr.  J.  E.  Turner) 
occupied  the  chair.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
Mr.  W.  Symonds  proposed  “ The  Health  of  Archi- 
tects and  Surveyors,"  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Fowler,  the 
President  of  the 'South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
Architects'  Society,  in  reply,  spoke  of  the  friendly 
feeling  which  existed  between  contractors  and 
architects.  The  toast  was  also  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Charles  Taylor.  Mr.  David  Morgan  (Messrs. 
James  & Morgan,  architects)  proposed  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  “The  Cardiff  Master  Builders'  Associa- 
tion,” and  congratulated  the  President  upon  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  re-elected  for  a second  year,  and 
Mr.  H.  E.  Lattey  upon  being  elected  vice-president. 
The  Chairman  first  replied.  He  wanted  inserted  in 
every  bill  of  quantities  a clause  which  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  builder  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  a Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  an  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  and  also  an  action  at  common  law 
which  every  builder  was  entitled  to.  What  he 
wanted  was  that  justice  should  be  done  to  every 
department  of  the  trade.  They  also  wanted  a 
definite  form  of  contract  agreement  ; an  arbitration 
clause,  for  one  thing,  should  be  inserted.  Mr.  J. 
Gibson  and  Mr.  D.  Thomas  also  replied.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Morgan  submitted  “ The  Visitors,"  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Alfre  Thomas,  M.P.  Mr.  Thomas 
responded. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen  Society. 
—The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Friday,  December  17,  when  papers  were  read  bv 
Mr.  John  Bjwman  and  Mr.  William  H.  Baxter. 
Mr.  Bowman  took  for  his  subject  “ Difficulties  with 
Foundations."  He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  explain- 
ing that  the  points  he  would  touch  on  had  come 
under  his  own  observation  in  a building  where  he 
was  engaged  as  Inspector  of  Works.  The  difficulties 
in  the  site  were  numerous  owing  to  part  of  it  being 
at  one  time  used  as  a quarry.  He  explained  the 
methods  he  adopted  in  overcoming  them.  Under- 
pinning—which  had  to  be  done  to  some  of  the  ad- 
joining buildings  and  hollow  walls— was  also 
touched  on.  The  lecturer  made  good  use  of  the 
blackboard  in  drawing  details  of  the  site,  founda- 
tions, &c.,  and  the  methods  he  resorted  to  in 
overcoming  his  difficulties.  Mr.  Baxter  then  read 
his  paper  on  “ Shoring  and  Slapping.”  In 
introducing  his  subject  the  lecturer  emphasised  the 
fact  that  many  tradesmen  did  not  know  any- 
thing of  the  difficult  and  risky  operation  of  shoring 
and  slapping  old  buildings.  He  said  that  it  was  quite 
a tempting  of  Providence  the  way  in  which  a num- 
ber of  alterations  were  carried  out.  He  then  went 
into  the  subject  very  fully  and  explained  both  needle 
and  raking  shoring  as  carried  out  in  Glasgow. 
Raking  shoring  was  not  much  used  here  owing  to 
stone  being  so  much  employed  instead  of  brick.  In 
slapping,  the  position  of  the  new  beams  and  columns 
should  be  taken  into  account.  Supports  should 
be  under  the  rybats  of  the  openings  above,  chimney 
breasts  should  be  supported,  and  all  windows  should 
be  braced.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  no  faith  in 
cast-iron  needles,  as  they  were  not  so  reliable  as 
steel  beams.  Needles  should  not  be  wedged  and 
driven  tight  more  than  was  necessary,  as  the  addi- 
tional stress  was  apt  to  shake  the  building.  A number 
of  diagrams  were  on  exhibition  illustrating  this 
paper. 

Grosvenor  Chapel,  Mayfair.— Application  will 
be  made  to  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  Session  lor 
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leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  | which  are  to  rest  upon  the  larger  beams  have  a niche 
abolish  the  perpetual  curacy  of  the  chape|,  in^  South  , cut  crosswise  in  the  lower  flange,  at  each  end  of  the 


Audley-street,  to  enable  the  Rector  of  St.  George, 
Hanover-square,  parish,  to  serve  the  chapel  as  a 
chapel- of-ease  to  the  parish  church,  and  to  vest  the 
chapel  and  its  site  (now  vested  in  the  parish  Vestry) 
in  the  Rector  as  incumbent.  The  chapel  was  built 
in  1730  ; in  the  vault  were  buried  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Ambrose 
Philips,  John  Wilkes,  and,  according  to  a statement 
in  Notes  and  Queries  of  July,  1894,  Colley  Cibber.  It 
seems,  though,  that  Cibber  was  laid,  with  his  parents, 
in  the  vaults  beneath  the  (old)  Danish  Church  in 
Wellclose-square. 

The  Polytechnic,  Regent-street.— Medals, 
prizes,  and  certificates  were  presented  to  the  suc- 
cessful students  of  the  architectural,  electrical  and 
mechanical  engineering,  and  mathematical  classes  at 
this  institution  on  the  14th  inst.,  by  Mr.  E.  Bond, 
M.P.,  L.C.C.  (chairman  of  the  Technical  Education 
Board).  Mr.  R.  Mitchell,  director  of  education, 
congratulated  the  students  on  the  success  which  had 
attended  these  sections  of  work.  The  fact  that  the 
attendance  in  the  architectural  classes  had  increased 
in  the  year  from  500  to  650  and  that  in  engineering 
there  had  been  an  increase  of  30  per  cent.,  showed 
that  the  instruction  given  met  the  requirements  of 
the  artisan  class.  In  the  other  classes  there  were 
similar  increases,  and  the  capacity  of  the  building 
was  severely  tested  to  accommodate  3,000  or  4,000 
students  attending  various  classes  nightly.  Awards 
were  distributed  among  nearly  600  students.  Mr. 
Bond  said,  as  chairman  of  the  Technical  Education 
Board,  he  knew  how  excellent  was  the  work  of  the 
Polytechnic,  how  deserving  it  was  of  every  assist- 
ance the  Board  could  afford,  and  while  the  work 
was  carried  on  with  the  efficiency  hitherto  displayed 
that  assistance  would  not  be  wanting.  Dr.  Garnett, 
secretary  of  the  Technical  Education  Board,  com- 
mended the  architectural  and  similar  classes  as  well 
calculated  to  meet  the  difficulty  London  lads  found 
in  obtaining  training  in  the  building  trades. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
COLLEGE.— The  Scotch  Education  Department  have 
awarded  four  Queen’s  prizes,  value  2I.  each,  to 
students  of  the  Architectural  Department  of  this 
College ; namely,  one  in  architectural  design  to 
James  M.  Alexander  ; one  in  architecture  to  John  M. 
Arthur  ; and  two  in  building  construction,  one  to 
James  A.  Ferguson  and  the  other  to  Robert  Park. 
These  prizes  are  awarded  to  those  students  who  do 
best  in  the  May  examinations,  and  they  are  com- 
peted for  by  students  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  A series  of  most  instructive  visits  have 
just  been  paid  on  Saturday  afternoons  by  the 
students  of  this  department.  The  structures  visited 
in  course  of  erection  were  :— Ruchill  Hospital, 
Pollokshaws  Town  Hall,  and  Glasgow  Bridge.  One 
afternoon  was  spent  at  the  Sewage  Purification 
Works  ; another  at  the  Cathedral,  when  Professor 
Gourlay  conducted  a special  architecture  class  visit 
for  the  study  of  the  vaulting  ; while  on  a third  the 
Honours  Stage  Students  joined  the  Craftsmen’s 
Society  on  a visit  to  the  weir  at  present  being  con- 
structed on  the  Clyde. 

“ Lino  Lattice”  Sound  Proofing. — The  “ Lino 
Lattice"  flooring  (Thomas’s  patent)  is  a system  of 
special  pugging  and  a special  non-conducting  joist 
strip  for  rendering  floors  sound-proof  in  a sanitary 
manner.  The  pugging  is  put  on  in  large  flat  bags 
filled  with  a mixture  of  two-thirds  granulated  cork 
and  one-third  sawdust.  This  is  treated  with  sulphide 
of  iron  and  sulphate  of  copper, lto  render  it  vermin- 
proof.  The  bags  are  laid  on  a simple  lattice  between 
the  joists,  and  a strip  of  the  lino-lattice  material,  a 
species  of  felt  but  of  tougher  material  (and  a non- 
conductor of  sound)  is  laid  along  the  top  of  the  joists, 
and  the  flooring  boards  go  over  this.  The  pugging 
is  stated  to  be  half  the  cost  of  slag  wool,  and  also 
about  half  the  weight.  It  is  supplied  by  the  Lino 
Lattice  Company,  of  Bristol,  of  which  Mr.  F.  Gey  is 
the  manager 

DUFFEY’S  I DO  WELLED  WOOD  PAVING. — This 
pavement,  some  of  which  has  just  been  laid  for  the 
Great  Central  Railway  Company,  in  front  of  their 
terminus  in-Marylebone,  is  an  application  to  street 
paving  of  the  Acme  wood  block  flooring  method. 
The  paving  blocks  are  only  3 in.  thick,  but  are  con- 
nected by  hard  wood  dowels,  so  that  a large  portion 
of  the  paving  becomes  practically  like  one  block, 
the  blocks  affording  support  to  each  other.  It  is 
claimed  that  they  can  be  laid  without  concrete  and 
without  expert  labour  (that  we  rather  doubt),  and 
that  tilting,  lifting,  or  dislocation  of  the  blocks  is 
rendered  impossible,  as  it  obviously  must  be.  The 
perfectly  level  surface  obtained  is  no  doubt  easier 
for  traffic  than  that  of  a wood  pavement  of  which 
each  block  is  separate,  but  we  do  not  altogether  see 
why  there  should  be  so  much  less  rapid  wear  in  the 
blocks  themselves,  or  why  3 in.  blocks  should  have 
the  life  of  a 6 in.  one  laid  by  the  ordinary  method, 
though  it  would  no  doubt  have  a longer  life  than  a 
3 in.  block  laid  on  the  ordinary  method.  It  is  at  all 
events  a very  smooth,  compact,  and  workmanlike 
form  of  street  pavement. 

Patent  Interlocking  Girders. — We  have 
before  us  a description  and  a wooden  model  of  a 
new  method  of  connecting  rolled  iron  girders, 
patented  by  Mr.  R.  C.  F.  Wyatt  and  Mr.  T.  H 
Wyatt.  The  patent  consists  in  having  the  beams 
rolled  with  a raised  fillet  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
lower  flanges,  about  half-way  between  the  web  and 
the  outer  edge  of  the  flange.  Any  cross  beams 


length  of  the  beam,  so  as  to  correspond  with  and 
slip  over  the  projecting  fillet  on  the  flange  of  the 
main  beam.  Thus  the  beams  are  securely  tied 
together  without  rivetting,  or  without  the  necessity 
of  depending  on  rivetting  for  the  tie.  Such  beams 
would  require  more  trouble  in  fitting  together  than 
by  ordinary  rivetting,  but  the  connexion  would  no 
doubt  be  a very  strong  one,  and  the  extra  cost  of 
manufacture  and  putting  together  would  be  partly 
compensated  for  by  the  absence  or  reduction  of 
rivetting  work. 

Font,  Parish  Church,  Lambeth.— On  the  iSth 
inst.  a font  grave  for  baptising  adults  by  immersion 
was  dedicated  as  a memorial  to  Archbishop  Benson 
in  the  parish  church  of  Lambeth.  The  new  font  is 
in  the  baptistry  immediately  behind  the  one  in 
ordinary  use,  and  is  designed  after  the  general  plan 
of  one  in  the  ruined  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  the 
Campagna  at  Rome.  It  consists  of  two  concentric 
semi-circles  with  steps  down  on  each  side.  The 
material  used  is  Pavanazzo  marble,  with  a kerbing 
of  Languedoc  marble.  On  an  iron  rail  between  the 

Id  and  new  font  is  an  inscription  in  open  copper 
work,  taken  from  the  font  at  St.  Sophia  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Farmer  & Brindley  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr. 
J.  Arthur  Reeve,  of  Westminster. — 'l  imes. 

Scottish  Society  of  Apt  Workers. — The 
first  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
14th  inst.  in  the  rooms  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of 
Architects,  Pitt-street,  Glasgow.  Mr.  James  A. 
Morris,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of 
previous  meetings  held  in  connexion  with  the 
formation  of  the  Society,  together  with  the  report  of 
the  council  and  treasurer's  statement,  were  read  and 
approved,  and  the  office-bearers  and  council  who 
had  acted  hitherto  were  continued  in  office  for  the 
coming  session.  The  President  is  Mr.  James  A. 
Morris,' Ayr ; and  the  Vice-President  is  Mr.  R.  S. 
Lorimer,  Edinburgh.  The  President  said  the  lack 
of  such  a society  had  long  been  felt,  and  the  repre- 
sentative nature  of  the  membership,  he  felt  assured, 
gave  good  promise  of  future  activity  and  usefulness. 
He  indicated  the  advantages  which  the  society 
was  likely  to  confer  on  art  work  and  workers 
Scotland  in  bringing  together  craftsmen, 
hitherto  pursuing  their  work  in  * isolation, 
for  mutual  study  and  encouragement,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  crafts  till  now  little 
practised  north  of  the  Border.  Of  these  he 
instanced,  among  others,  mosaic,  enamels,  lacquer, 
wood  engraving,  bookbinding,  and  lead  and  pewter 
work,  and  suggested  the  possibility  in  connexion 
with  such  of  arranging  for  demonstrations  by 
recognised  masters  of  these  crafts.  — Various 
suggestions  were  made  by  the  members  present, 
and  the  feeling  was  generally  expressed  that,  while 
the  holding  of  public  exhibitions  of  art  work  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  it  would  be  better 
to  delay  proceeding  in  this  direction  meantime  ; and 
finally  decided  to  have,  and  remitted  to  the 
council  to  arrange  for,  a first  jjocial  meeting  and 
private  exhibition  of  work  at  an  early  date  in 
Glasgow,  and  thereafter  meetings  and  demonstra- 
tions of  art  work  in  Edinburgh  and  other  centres. 

Reading  Master  Builders’  Association.— A 
meeting  of  the  master  builders  of  Reading  and  the 
neighbourhood  was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  Read- 
ing, on  the  8th  inst.  Mr.  James  Catley  presided,  and 
the  attendance  numbered  over  100.  The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Rider,  ex-Presi- 
dent  of  the  London  Master  Builders'  Association. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Badcock  moved  : — “ That  it  is  desirable  to 
foim  a Master  Builders’  Association,  with  the  object 
of  promoting  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
building  trades  of  the  district,  and  that  this  meeting 
hereby  pledges  itself  to  protect  such  an  associa- 
tion.” The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Mussel- 
white  (Basingstoke)  and  carried  unanimously.  Sub- 
sequently a committee  of  twelve  members  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  rules  for  the  assciation. 


to  him.  This  was  the  first  case  taken  under  the 
by-law,  and  Mr.  Beard  did  not  press  for  a heavy 
penalty.  A fine  of  5s.  and  costs  was  inflicted. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Ironworkers’  Labourers,  Aberdeen. — There 
has  been  a strike  for  a few  weeks  in  this  depart- 
ment, but  the  shipbuilders  having  taken  the  lead  and 
given  an  advance  of  one  shilling  per  week  of  wages 
the  dispute  is  now  over. 


LEGAL. 

BREACH  OF  BUILDING  BY-LAWS, 
COVENTRY. 

On  the  10th  inst.,  at  Coventry  City  Police- 
court,  Thomas  Broughton,  of  Clarendon-street, 
Earlsdon,  was  summoned  at  the  instance  of  the 
City  Engineer  (Mr.  J.  E.  Swindlehurst)  for  an 
offence  against  the  Corporation's  building  by-laws. 
The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  L.  Beard)  told  the  magistrates 
that  the  by-law  was  one  of  importance,  but  it  had  to  a 
considerable  extent  been  disregarded  for  some  time. 
It  provided  that  each  individual  who  erected  a 
bnilding  should,  upon  the  completion  thereof,  send 
a written  notice  of  such  completion  to  the  Engineer, 
and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
building.  The  defendant  remedied  the  defects  as 
soon  as  the  legal  requirements  were  pointed  out 


A WORKMAN’S  CLAIM  FOR  COM- 
PENSATION. 

At  the  Liverpool  County  Court,  on  the  12th  inst., 
before  his  Honour  Judge  Shand  and  a jury,  Charles 
Thomas  Moore,  a joiner,  living  in  Liverpool,  brought 
an  action  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Actagainst 
William  Tomkinson  & Sons,  contractors  and 
builders,  to  recover  150/.  for  personal  injuries 
sustained  by  him  while  in  the  defendants'  employ  in 
April  last.  Mr.  Tobin  (instructed  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Neale) 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Collingwood 
Hope  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Tyrer,  Kenion,  & 
Co.)  for  the  defendants. — The  plaintiff's  case  was 
that  on  April  26  last  he  was  employed  as  a 
joiner  by  the  defendants,  who  were  erecting  a 
refrigerating -room  in  a building  in  Derby-road, 
Bootle.  The  beams  to  support  the  first  floor  were 
being  put  up.  when,  owing,  he  alleged,  to  the 
absence  of  a prop  under  two  of  the  beams,  a ladder 
on  which  he  was  working  fell,  and  he  received 
serious  injuries.  His  collarbone  was  broken,  and 
his  right  arm,  shoulder,  and  wrist  were  injured  so 
that  he  had  not  since  been  able  to  do  any  work. 
His  wages  had  been  l)J^d.  an  hour.  For  the 
defence,  it  was  contended  that  there  had  been  no 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  or  their 
superintendent  ; that  the  work  was  being  done  in 
the  customary  way,  and  that  the  accident  arose  by 
reason  of  the  carelessness  of  the  plaintiff  and  his 
mate,  inasmuch  as  the  chain  sling  was  removed 
before  the  beam  on  which  the  ladder  rested  had 
been  secured.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  awarded  him  125/.  His  honour 
accordingly  gave  judgment  for  that  amount. 


ALLEGED  INJURY  TO  WALLS  BY 
CONTRACTORS. 

The  case  of  Slaughter  v.  Abrahams  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Kekewich,  in  the  Chancery  Division,  on 
the  1 6th  inst.,  on  a motion  by  the  plaintiff  to 
restrain  the  defendant  from  altering  certain  external 
walls  of  a building.  The  case  for  the  defendant 
was  that  as  he  had  put  the  alterations  into  the  hands 
of  his  contractors  the  contractors  were  liable  if 
anybody  was. 

In  the  result  it  was  arranged  that  the  plaintiff 
should  amend  his  notice  of  motion  by  adding  the 
contractors  as  parties. 


STEPNEY  ANCIENT  RIGHTS  DISPUTE  : 

CASE  IN  THE  CHANCERY  DIVISION. 

The  case  of  Mardell  v.  Davies  Brothers  came  be- 
fore Mr.  Justice  Romer,  in  the  Chancery  Division,  on 
the  16th'  inst.  on  a motion  by  the  plaintiff  for  an 
injunction  restraining  the  defendants  until 
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the  trial  from  the  alleged  interference  with  his 
ancient  lights  at  Newark-street,  Stepney. 

Mr.  Ralph  Neville,  Q.C.,  for  the  defendants,  said 
he  had  only  got  the  affidavits  of  the  other  side  the 
previous  night,  and  wanted  time  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Levett,  Q.C.,  for  the  plaintiff,  wished  to 
state  that  when  the  defendants  got  the  notice 
of  motion  and  the  original  affidavits  the}-  had 
already  built  6 ft.  higher  than  the  other  building  and 
then  they  rushed  up  the  building  another  10  ft.  and 
were  now  putting  the  roof  on.  He  (counsel)  should 
ask  his  lordship  for  leave  to  amend  his  notice  of 
motion  by  asking  for  a mandatory  injunction  com- 
pelling the  defendants  to  pull  down  what  they  had 
built  up. 

Mr.  Neville  : I only  want  to  save  time.  We  will 
give  the  plaintiff  an  undertaking  in  the  meantime 
not  to  proceed  further  with  the  front  of  the  build- 
ng.  Of  course,  if  we  are  ordered  to  pull  down  we 
must  pull  down. 

After  some  argument  Mr.  Levett  said  he  would 
accept  an  undertaking  that  the  defendants  would  not 
build  further  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  plaint-^, 
ancient  lights. 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  motion  stood  over 
till  the  second  motion  day  next  sittings  on  the 
defendants’  undertaking,  the  plaintiff  having  leave 
to  amend  his  notice  of  motion  by  asking  for  a 
mandatory  injunction. 

Order  accordingly. 


IMPORTANT  ACTION  AGAINST  A BUILDER. 

THE  hearing  of  the  case  of  Finch  v.  Woodrow 
was  concluded  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  17th 
inst.,  on  an  appeal  by  the  plaintiff  from  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Justice  Wills  at  the  trial  by  a common  jury 
in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division.  It  appeared  that 
the  plaintiff  was  a licensed  victualler  carrying  on 
business  at  the  “ Magpie  and  Punch  Bowl,”  Bishops- 
gate-street  Within,  and  in  October,  1896,  the  de- 
fendant, a builder,  agreed  verbally  to  execute 
certain  alterations  at  that  house  for  the  plaintiff, 
including  the  laying  of  a new  patent  fireproof  floor- 
ing between  the  flooring  of  the  first  floor  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  refreshment  bar  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  defendant  agreed  to  execute  the  work 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  business  in 
the  bar,  which  was  to  be  carried  on  as  usual. 
While  three  customers  were  having  refreshments 
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in  the  bar  a portion  of  the  ceiling  fell  upon  and 
injured  them,  the  accident  being  caused  in  this  way  : 
The  flooring  on  the  first  floor  was  taken  up  in  order 
to  substitute  steel  joists  for  wooden  ones,  and  some  of 
the  steel  joists  were  fixed  and  then  a loose  joist  was 
laid  down,  upon  which  one  of  the  defendant's  work- 
men^ stepped,  the  consequence  being  that  the  work- 
man's foot  went  through  the  ceiling,  and  the  plaster 
fell  upon  the  customers  in  question.  When  the  three 
customers  threatened  proceedings  against  the 
plaintiff  the  plaintiff’s  solicitor  had  an  interview  with 
the  defendant,  who  stated  that  he  assumed 
responsibility,  and  that  he  was  insured,  and 
that  the  claims  must  be  resisted  in  the 
interests  of  his  own  workmen  and  the 
public.  One  of  thel  customers  recovered  judg- 
ment in  the  City  of  London  Court  against  the 
plaintiff  for  50/.  damages  and  costs  taxed  at 
29/.  6s.  Sd.  The  Insurance  Company  paid  this  sum, 
which  was  handed  to  the  plaintiff.  The  two  other 
customers  also  brought  actions  against  the  plaintiff, 
who  paid  money  into  court  in  each  case,  the  sum 
paid  in  one  case  being  accepted,  and  in  the  other  the 
learned  Judge  held  that  it  was  sufficient.  The  In- 
surance Company  refused  to  pay  these  sums  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  paid  the  first  sum  by 
mistake,  and  the  defendant  consequently  refused 
to  pay  them  to  the  plaintiff,  who  brought 
the  present  action  to  recover  the  sums,  including 
the  taxed  costs  recovered  by  the  customers  in 
the  two  last  actions  and  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
plaintiff  to  his  solicitor  in  the  three  actions.  ' The 
defendant  paid  6/.  17s.  Sd.  into  court,  making,  with 
the  sum  already  paid,  one-half  of  the  plaintiff's 
damages  and  costs.  The  jury  found  that  the  acci- 
dent was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  workmen 
employed  by  the  defendant.  Mr.  Justice  Wills, 
however,  held  that  as  the  plaintiff  was  not  liable  to 
the  customers  in  their  actions,  he  could  not  sue  the 
defendant  upon  his  agreement  to  indemnify.  Hence 
the  present  appeal  by  the  plaintiff. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
their  lordships  allowed  the  appeal,  and  held  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  in  the  circumstances 
the  amount  claimed  from  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Kemp,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Cohen  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Clavell  Salter  for  the 
defendant. 


MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  December  28. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Institution. 
Annual  meeting  of  the  Directors.  8 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  January  30. 

[1897.]  22,043.— Appliances  for  Sliding  and  Other 
Window  Sashes,  also  the  Method  and  Means 
Converting  the  Same  into  Revolving  Sashes  : 
J4d<y,,s- — One  method  consists  in  dividing  the  stiles  of  th> 
sliding  sashes  into  two  parts,  vertically,  one  part  acting 
a stile  to  the  sash  and  the  other  (the  slip)  as  a guide  on  o... 
side  of  the  parting  bead.  The  two  adjacent  faces  of  each  stiie 
and  slip  are  fitted  with  hinges  or  pivots  to  enable  the  sashes 
to  be  revolved  or  opened  at  any  desired  angle  between  the 
slips. 

27,561.— Kilns  for  Burning  Cements,  Limes,  &c 
//’.  Johnson  and  H.  Walker.— A continuous  kiln  is  cor 
structed,  either  singly,  with  its  own  dome  or  stack,  or  i 
rows,  or  in  groups.  In  the  single  kiln  or  groups  the  heigh’ 
ot  the  dome,  or  stack,  is  increased  in  order  to  give  increased 
draught,  the  inside  is  made  so  as  to  form  recesses  or  cavities 
and  eyes  are  made  below  the  opening  holes  through  which 
the  material  is  fed,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  passage 
or  removal  of  the  clinker  that  adheres  to  the  lining,  below 
the  eyes  are  placed  externally  fired  furnaces.  The  heat  ' 
made  to  travel  into  the  cavities.  The  invention  is  describe 
as  being  applicable  to  kilns  having  attached,  or  separate, 
drying  chambers,  and  to  the  making  of  cement  on  either  th. 
dry  or  the  wet  process. 

27,825.— Manufacture  of  Cement,  applicable  also 
as  an  Anti-Corrosive  Covering  or  Lining  : / C 
Sellars.— The  novelty  lies  in  the  use  of  a compound  of 
bauxite  and  silicate  of  soda  (say  about  one  part  of  the 
latte'  '&•  four  pares  of  the  former)  as  the  base  of  the 
cemre  . ; the  admixture  is  pounded  or  ground,  producing  a 
plastic  substance  akin  to  putty,  and  is  then  serviceable  for 
repairing  vessels,  &c.,  subject  to  fire  heat,  for  making 
joists,  or  filling  cracks  and  holes.  When  the  cement  i> 
required  to  set  quickly  or  under  water,  Portland  cement  i> 
added,  and  if  a paint  is  required,  water  and  Portland 
cement  are  added  ; by  another  method  the  bauxite  is  soaked 
in  water,  drained,  and  pounded,  the  resultant  material 
being  made  into  bricks,  which  are  then  air-dried  and 
soaked  in  silicate  of  soda. 

28,276.— Production  of  Asphalte  Powder  for 
making  Street  Asphalte  Plaster  : Dr.  H.  Spate  & 
H.  Quistorp. — To  reduce  the  limestone  or  carbonate  of 
'•  " ■“  natural  asphaltejo  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness, 


it  is  burnt,  whereby  it  changes  into  calcium  oxide,  which! 
again,  by  dissolution  in  water,  becomes  calcium  oxyhydrate  ; 
that  material  is  mixed  with  water  through  which  carbonic 
acid,  or  air  containing  carbonic  acid,  is  forced,  until  the 
calcium  oxyhydrate  becomes  carbonate  of  lime,  and  in  a 
highly  divided  condition  (obtained  by  deposition  and  dry- 
ing), with  which  powder  the  bitumen  is  mixed  and  ulti- 
mately combines  when  heated. 

28,332. — Apparatus  for  Testing  Drains  and  other 
Pipes  : B.  H.  Thwaite  H.  Allen , C.E.K.— For  the 
detection  of  leakages,  the  inventors  employ  finely-ground 
calcic  carbide  (a  chemical  combination  of  calcium  and 
carbon),  enclosed  in  sealed  glass  tubes,  or  fashioned  into 
balls  or  tablets,  and  mixed  with  a gelatinous,  saccharine 
or  other  substance  which  readily  dissolves  in  water  ; the 
calcic  carbide  is  introduced,  with  a quantity  of  water,  into 
: pipes,  for  house^  drains  it  is  poured  down  the  water- 


witb  water,  volumes  of  acetylene  gas  are  evolved,  which 
will  escape  through  any  leaks.  The  invention  can  be  used 
for  disinfecting  purposes,  “ as  its  product  of  the  chemical 
action  is  pure  lime  in  a most  finely  divided  condition.” 

28,676.  — Flushing  Cisterns:  J.  Prestwick— To  pro- 
vide any  amount  of  after  flush,  is  devised  a tube  at  whose 
lower  end  is  a shoulder  ground  conical-wise  at  its  upper 
surface  to  fit  in  a seating  at  the  bottom  of  the  flushing 
cistern,  the  tube  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  is  pierced  with 
small  holes  above  the  shoulder  ; the  shoulder's  lower  side 
rests  on  a washer  in  a coupling  screwed  on  to  the  outside 
of  a tubular  boss  of  the  flushing  cistern  ; thus  the  tube, 
although  removeable,  is  fitted  quite  watertigh 
tern,  as  the  screwing-up  of  the  coupling  secures  the  coned 
shoulder  tightly  against  the  seating. 

29,122.— Refractory  Bricks,  Blocks,  and  Slabs, 
Furnace  and  Similar  Linings,  Pipe  and  Other 
Coverings,  Retorts,  Saggers,  Melting-Pots,  Road 
Pavements,  Sec.,  and  Compositions  for  Forming 
the  Same,  and  for  Other  Uses  as  a Substitute 
for  Mortars  and  Cements  : J.  Grange—  The  chief 
ingredient  is  blast  furnace  slag,  containing  a considerable 
amount  of  lime,  to  which,  when  ground  to  powder,  is  added 
gas  tar  (i-i  gal.),  salt  (12  lbs.),  and  starch  (2  or  3 lbs.), 
enough  water  to  form  a paste— the  salt  or  starch  may  be 
omitted  ; in  a_  modification  the  ground  slag  is  mixed  ' ' 
water,  and  with  (or  without)  sand  or  ashes,  when  ii 
serve  the  purpose  of  mortar  or  cement  for  use  in  building 
walls  or  coating  walls,  or  in  making  footpaths  or  concrete. 

29*394-— Closing  Manholes  and  Similar  Openings 
in  Tanks,  & c.  : A.  Hewcns. — A projecting  rim  or  flange 
formed  upon  the  cover  rests  upon  the  edges  of  the  opening  ; 
in  the  cover  are  a number  of  holes,  which  are  -preferably 
formed  in  lugs  upon  the  flange,  and  are  adapted  to  receive 
the  projecting  ends  of  studs  secured  to  the  tank.  The 
opening  may  be  strengthened  by  an  iron  ring  secured  to 
the  plate’s  underside,  to  which  ring  the  studs  are  secured 
by  nuts  or  keys  ; a channel  upon  the  flange's  underside 
receives  a ring  of  rubber  or  other  packing. 

30,026.— Manufacture  of  a Stone,  or  Moulded 
Blocks,  from  Kieselguhr  or  Infusorial  Earth 
Griinzweig  &■>  Hartmann. — To  obtain  a light  porous 
spongy  mass,  or  a kind  of  mineral  cellular  texture  which 
may  contain  even  larger  air  spaces,  15  parts  of  kieselguhr, 
r part  of  clay,  and  15  parts  of  finely  divided  vegetatile 
matter— such  as  cork,  peat,  pith,  husks— are  kneaded  with 
water  to  a dough,  which  can  be  fashioned,  dried,  and 

heated  ; if  a higher  degree  of  solidity  is  required,  * 

solid  coating  of  glaze  may  be  added. 

[1898]  &90.— Improvements  in  Taps  : F.  H.  Mingay. 
— The  tap  has  a tapered  plug  of  cork,  wood,  rubber  ' 
other  compressible  material,  a rod,  whereon  the  plug 
fixed,  and  moved  by  a lever,  together  with  a tapered  se: 
ing,  which  is  formed  either  separately  or  in  the  tap  body. 

903.— An  Inlet  Ventilator  : J.  J.  Cresswell. — The 
inward  current  of  air  is  made  to  pass  over  screwed 
dined  surfaces,  or  through  inclined  orifices  within  the 
conducting  channel  in  such  a manner  that  the  column  of 
air  revolves  upon  its  axis  and  so  enters  the  room  with  e 
rotatory  forward  motion. 

1,115. — Domes  for  Astnonomical  Observatories, 
Sec.  : T.  Cooke. — To  dispense  with  the  usual  shutter  that 
covers  an  opening  in  the  dome,  the  dome  is  mounted  upon 
a horizontal  revolving  ring  or  annular  frame  fitted  with 
rollers  that  roll  upon  a fixed  circular  track  or  rail,  the 
dome  is  constructed  in  two  halves,  divided  in  a vertical 
plane,  through  the  centre,  and  hinged,  at  one  extremity  of 
the  division,  to  a pin  fixed  to  the  revolving  ring ; at  the 
opposite  corners  of  the  two  halves  of  the  dome  are  rollers, 
and  two  other  rollers  may  be  supplied,  these  roll  on  the 
ring’s  surface,  or  on  short  races,  so  as  to  support  the  two 
halves  of  the  dome,  and  allow  them  to  be  opened  or  closed 

the  opening  is,  of  course,  wedge-shaped  : for  a parallel 
opening,  one  of  the  half-domes  may  be  pivotted  at 
corner,  and  the  other  at  the  opposite  corner,  so  that 
half  is  opened  at  one  extremity  of  the  division  and  the 
other  half  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  division. 

1,818.— Attachment  of  Door-knobs  or  Handles 
to  their  Spindles  : H.  M.  Williams. — To  obviate  the 
use  of  springs  or  screws,  one  of  the  handles  is  fixed  to  the 
spjndle  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the  other  end  of  the 
spindle  is  formed  with  ratchet  teeth,  the  collars  of  the 
loose  handle  has  a dovetailed  slot,  into  which  fits  a steel 
block  or  plate,  whose  lower  edge  is  bevelled  to  engage 

th  the  teeth  on  the  spindle.  To  fix  the  handle,  a loose 
collar,  fitting  closely  around  the  handle  collar,  is  placed 
over  the  shank,  and  the  handle  is  placed  on  the  spindle, 
the  catch  is  then  forced  into  the  slot,  and  the  bundle  is 
pushed  as  far  as  may  be,  the  catch  is  then  pushed  in  to 
engage  with  the  spindle’s  teeth,  and  the  loose  collar  is 
placed  over  the  handle's  collar  and  screwed  in  position, 
thus  the  loose  collar,  extending  over  the  end  of  the  catch, 
prevents  the  catch  from  falling  out. 

3,107. — Means  for  Enabling  the  Pipes  of  Water 
Supply  Systems  to  be  Emptied:  H.  S.  Paige—  The 
service  pipe  is  extended  into  the  supply  cistern,  and  its 
upturned  end  is  formed  with  a seat  adapted  to  receive  a 
ball  attached  to  the  end  of  a guided  spindle,  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  to  establish  or  to  cut  off  communication 
between  the  service-pipe  and  the  cistern  ; a small  pipe 
extends  from  near  the  service  pipe's  end  to  above  water- 
level,  to  admit  air  to  the  pipe  when  communication  is  cut 
off;  on  opening  the  taps,  the  water  will  be  freely  dis- 
charged. That  the  supply  pipe  from  the  main  to  the 
cistern  may  be  readily  emptied  the  inventor  provides  a 
cock  adapted  by  a half-turn  of  its  plug  to  open  or  to  close 
communication,  the  plug  being  geared  or  coupled  to  the 
plug  of  a discharge  tap  on  the  supply  pipe. 

18,953. — Fire-proof  Protecting  Compositions  and 
Fireproof  Articles  : S.  Jablonski  and  S.  Niewiarowski. 

— The  compositions  are  made  of  (1)  water-glass  at  40  deg. 
Beaum6,  cold  water,  and  varnish  ; (2)  pulverised  graphite, 


ejector,  and  the  sand  and  stones  being  deposited  throughi 
valves  or  gates  into  the  lower  end  of  the  uptake  through 
which  they  will  be  forced  by  the  current  of  air  from  the- 
ejector  or  pump. 

20,036.  — Cement  Roofing  Tile  Presses:/!.  Weil.— 
The  claim  is  for  an  improvement  which  consists  of  the 
arrangement  of  a slide  profiled  on  its  inner  side  and  carried' 
on  the  surface  of  the  frame,  the  slide  is  connected  with 
another  slide  lying  under  the  moulding  plate,  to  form  a. 
groove  in  the  lower  covering  lip  of  the  tile,  moving  simul- 
taneously, but  in  the  opposite  direction,  therewith,  in  order 
to  bevel  or  profile  the  front  edges  of  the  tile. 

20,654.— Expanding  Tools  and  Cutters  for 
Grooving  and  Other  Wood-Working  Machines  : 
J-  W.  Wadkin  and  D.  J . Jarvis. — A series  of  cutters  are 
fitted  into  various  segments,  of  which  each  is  controlled  andi 
actuated  by  screw  threads  of  different  pitches,  so  that  by 
turning  a milled  headed  or  other  form  of  collar  each  seg- 
ment is  advanced  or  withdrawn  in  a certain  proportion, 
which  gives  any  desired  width  of  groove.  One  set  of  cutters- 
is  set  for  cutting  the  sides  of  the  groove,  another  set  for 
cutting  out  the  intervening  space. 

21,977. — Water  Meters  : W.  Eisner.— For  water 
meters  wherein  a large  and  a small  meter  are  coupled 
together,  and  are  controlled  by  a weighted  piston  valve, 
and  in  order  to  correctly  register  mean  discharges  of  water, 
the  meter  is  fitted  with  a reversing  valve  by  means  whereof 
each  of  the  two  coupled  meters  is  operated  independently 
of  the  other,  only  at  the  moment  of  reversing  the  valve  do 
both  meters  act  together  for  a short  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  completion  of  the  valve’s  reversing  move- 
ment. 

22,530.  — Apparatus  for  Sweeping  Streets  : J. 
Sclurpp. — The  machine  has  a special  kind  of  rotary  brush 
adapted  to  follow  the  inequalities  of  the  pavement  and  to 
sweep  the  mud  towards  the  middle  where  it  is  taken  up  by 
a scoop  or  apron  ; the  brush  forms  a curve  that  follows  the 
road  surface,  its  axle  or  core  consisting  of  either  a flexible: 
shaft  or  wire  rope,  or  a curved  shaft  on  which  are  mounted 
short  tubes  that  carry  the  brush’s  material,  the  mud  is 
delivered  out  of  the  scoop  upon  an  elevator  which  conveys 
t to  a receptacle  mounted  on  the  sweeper  or  to  a separate 
•ehicle. 

New  Applications. 

December  j—jo. 


'•  : w«a-  <111  ucing  conducted  into  tne  uptaxe  c 

closet  basin,  immediately  the  carbide  comes  into  contact  the  water  being  conducted  through 


yellow  ochre,  chalk,  sifted  ashes,  and  varnish,  mixed  with 
cold  water,  and  water-glass  at  40  deg.  B ; (3)  the  addition 
the  latter  (No.  2)  of  pulverised  peat,  water,  and  water- 
glass — all  in  named  and  varying  proportions. 

10,915.— Hydraulic  Apparatus  for  Raising  Gravel, 
Earth,  and  Similar  Material  : W.  Jennings. — To 
raise  material  from  the  bottom  of  sluicing-paddocks,  m>nes, 
or  other  excavations,  in  one  lift,  is  used  a continuous 
counter-balanced  stream  of  water  conducted  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation  in  pipes  and  then  led  up  again  to 
pump  or  hydraulic  elevator  for  discharge  ; the  stream  of 
water  is  utilised  simply  for  conveying  the  gravel,  &c.,  up 
to  the  surface,  by  providing  means  whereby  the  gravel  can 
be  discharged  into  the  lower  part  of  the  pipes  along  which 
tU~  stream  travels  without  putting  the  pipes’  lower  ends 
open  communication  with  the  atmosphere  ; to  reduce 
• and  tear  of  the  centrifugal  pumps  or  other  elevators 
the  mixture  of  air,  water,  sand,  stones,  & c.,  is  divided,  the 
being  conducted  into  the  uptake  or  delivery  pipe, 


the 


pump 


15,582,  M.  Van  Praagh,  Parallel  Rulers.  25,584.  W.  J’ 
Dossetter,  25,917,  Beggs  & Fielding,  2;, 946,  H.  C.  Hill’ 
and  25,997,  H.  Jellett,  Generation  of  Acetylene  Gas’ 
25158S,  G.  Tillotson,  Gas-regulator  and  Anti-fluctuator’ 
25,616,  E.  J.  Wright,  Spanner.  25,618,  R.  Whichello* 
Waste  and  other  Drain  Pipes,  &c.  25,619,  J.  Weber’ 
Baths.  25,622,  G.  Porieus,  Guards  for  Circular  Saws’ 
25,623.  A.  Ransome,  Band-saw  Machines.  25,632,  Black' 
well  & Charles,  Electrical  Arc  Lamps.  25,638,  J’ 
McSweeney,  Coating  Paving  Blocks  with  Tar,  & c.  25,640' 
L.  Mozey,  Burglar  and  Fire  Alarms.  25,653,  W.  L’ 
Voslker,  Incandescence  Mantles.  25,654,  A.  B.  Griffin’ 
Incandescent  Gas-burners.  .25,656,  H.  Maxim,  Manufae’ 
ture  of  Calcium  Carbide.  25,662,  Constable  & Sawbridge» 
Locks  and  Latches.  25,664,  H.  J.  Yates,  Gas-taps.  25,6751 
J.  Peers,  Chimney  or  Ventilator  Top.  25,680,  G.  Taylor*- 
Ventilator.  25,683,  E.  A.  Green,  Traps  and  Ventilators 
for  Drains.  25,690,  R.  Brown,  Ash-pit  Doors.  25,698,  V/. 
Holden  and  Others,  Means  to  be  Applied  to  Doors  for 
Excluding  Draughts,  Dust,  or  Rain.  25,699,  F’.  Swindells, 
an  Improvement  in  or  Applicable  to  Stoves  for  Heating 
and  Moistening  Air.  25,705,  G.  H.  Clamer,  Lead  Coat- 
ing for  Metal  Surfaces.  25,711.  A.  E.  Anderson,  Urinal 
Stall.  25,715,  E.  A.  Branbach,  and  25,721,  Holmes  & 
Stevens,  Cooking  and  Heating  Apparatus.  25,722,  NV. 
Best,  Miner's  Safety  and  Testing  Lamp.  25,726,  R.  S. 
Brown,  a Vice.  25,730,  P.  Kossov  and  Others,  Safety 
Locks.  25,747,  J.  W.  Swan,  Incandescent  Electrical 
Lamps._  25,752,  G.  L.  Addenbrooke,  Electrometers  and 
their  Keys.  25,756,  J.  H.  Cartf,  Rain-water  Pipes. 
25>7fi9i  Maschinenbau  A.  Niirnberg.  Suspension  Bridges. 
25i772i  E.  O.  Tallin,  Diying  and  Painting  Composition. 
25.785,  H.  Daw,  Retaining  Apparatus  for  Casting  Walls- 
made  of  Concrete  or  other  Suitable  Material.  25,803, 
Simkins  & Hadley,  Mounting  Followers  Within  Lock  and 
Latch  Cases.  25,808,  O’Donahue  & Halden,  Surveying 
Instruments.  25,813,  the  Honourable  Robert  W.  H. 
Rodney,  Locks  and  Catches  for  Doors.  25,830,  L. 
Gooder,  Coupling  wire  Ropes.  25,835,  Thorn  & Hoddle, 
Ball  or  Float  Valves.  25,839,  F.  Du  Bois,  Hot  Air 
Brick.  25,849,  J.  Hathway,  “Building  or  Erecting 
Four  or  more  Dwelling  Houses  with  One  Parting  Wall' 
(or  Party  Wall).”  25,876  and  26,097,  G.  F.  Restall, 
Cleaning,  Painting,  and  Repairing  the  Interior  of  Drain 
and  other  Pipes  or  Conduits.  25,885,  Hallows  & 
Tucker,  Acetylene  Gas  Lamps.  25,887,  Ford  & Brighi- 
man,  Grindstones.  25,891,  Brindle  & Ellison,  Cover  and 
Lid  for  Cinder-sifting  and  other  Shovels,  Scoops,  Dust- 
pans, &c.  25,896,  Ebbutt  & Veritys,  Electrical  Lamp- 

holders or  Sockets.  25,903,  Woodward  & Tregea,  “ the 
Rule  and  Measuring  Pencil.”  25,909,  L.  H.  Armour, 
Prepayment  Meters.  25,913,  Akerman  & Normanton, 
Lighting  Apparatus  for  the  Lighting-up  of  Streets  and 
other  Places.  25,916,  T.  L.  Fyffe,  Gas-stoves.  25,92c*. 

E.  Berth,  Cooking  Stoves.  25,931,  Horton  & Bradley, 

Trusses  and  Bridges.  25,913,'  J.  Webb,  Protecting  or 
Packing  Glazed  or  other  Bricks,  Tiles,  & c.  25,945,  W.  H. 
Coward,  Composition  for  Paving-biocks,  &c.  25,953, 

F.  E.  Clark,  Stencilling  Machines.  25,955,  H.  S . 
Elworthy,  Weighing-machine.  25,959,  Taylors,  Jawed 
Chucks.  25,961,  C.  Pellenz,  Insulator  Brackets.  25,967, 

G.  T.  Epstein,  Fiie-places,  Stoves,  or  Furnaces.  25,982, 

H.  P.  Salsbury,  Burner  for  Incandescent  Gas  Lighting,. 
25,988,  Gwynne  & Sargeant,  Centrifugal  Pumps.  25,902, 

G.  A.  Perram,  Water-heaters.  26,00b,  Butler  & Minty, 
Sliding  Window  Sash  Fastener.  26,019,  H.  Crane,  Jun., 
Valve-union  for  Water-cocks  and  other  Appliances.  26,024-5.. 
W.  W.  Richardson,  Tubular  Poles  and  Tapered  Tubes 
and  Tools  Used  in  Their  Manufacture.  26,030,  G.  W. 
Gooding,  Portable  Tanks  for  Oil,  Sec.  26,034,  J.  B.  Colbran, 
Anti-Vibration  Cup  and  Ball  and  Connector  Gas  Fitting.. 
26,040,  C.  Bach,  Folding  Pocket  Screw  Wrenches  or 
Spanners.  26,053,  G.  H.  Jones,  Water  Gauges.  26,067, 
Gover  & Proctor,  Holder  for  Electrical  Glow  Lamps. 
25,o68,  Siemens  & Halske  Aktien,  Electrical  Glow  Lamp 
Fittings.  26,075,  A.  F.  Hills,  F’erries.  26,082,  W.  Legrand 
Bundy,  Workmen’s  Time  Recorders.  26,088,  D.  M_ 
Sutherland,  Cements  and  Plastic  Compositions  for  Forming 
Counterpart  Rollers  or  Plates  Used  for  Embossing  Paper, 
Asbestos,  or  Similar  Unpressible  Fabrics  in  Hollow  Relief. 
26,104,  Jacks,  Fire  Escapes,  &c.  26,107,  J.  Hargreaves, 
Flexible  Ladders.  26,109,  Brown  & Pruce,  Means  for 
Operating  “Panic”  and  Other  Bolts.  26,114,  Mills  &. 
Jepson,  Friction  Brakes  for  Cranes,  See.  26,115,  C.  W. 
Davenport,  Sash  Window  Frames.  26,123,  R.  Bayer,. 

1 --  j r\  ■ -je_  26,128,  E.  Rhodes,  Stone  Sawing  Machines;’ 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work. 


•Laying-out  Cemetery  . 


By  whom  Advartlaed 


Knutsford  U.D.C.  ....  I 20/.  and  101.  ... 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Material!,  By  whom  Required. 


Tenders 

delivered. 


•Extension  of  Inatitute  Buildings, 

Derby ...._„ 

•School  


Arcade,  Sandyland,  Heyahnm  .. 

Making'up  Gladstone  and  other  road- 
•Paving  Works  


L.  Noblett . . . . „ .. . . . 
Taylor's  Drug  Co.  „ . 


Additions  to  Schools,  Kedleston-st.  . . 

Additions  to  G.  Garrison-st.  Bridling- 
ton Quay 

Bu“ineas  Premises,  Prince-street, 

Bridlington  Quay  

Twelve  Houses.  Dillington-road. 

Barnsley ...... 

Sewerage  Works,  Houghside Pudaey)  Yorks.)  U.D.C. 

Street  Works,  Edward-st.  4c. 

Pipe  Laying,  &c.  near  Wakefield  .. 

Sewers,  Vale-road 

Tar  Paving,  Ac 


•Widening  Road 

•Diversion  of  Culvert  and  other  Works 
Water  Tower,  Ac.  ....... 1 

Brewery,  Ac.  8agar-st.  Nelson,  Lancs. 

Road  Making,  Ac.  Relly-lane  

Engine  House,  Ac.  Denton,  Sussex  . .. 

Road  Materials  

Schools,  Barmouth  

Rebuilding 
North  fleet 
•York  8tone  . 


Withiugton  (Lancs.) 

U.  D.C.  

Einley  U.D.C 

Tunbridge  Wells  Corp. 
Leamington  T.C.  

Bromley  U.D.C.  _ .. . . 
do. 

Lutterworth  Freehold 

Laud  Soc.  Ltd 

W.  Astley 

Durham  Corp.  

Water  Co.  ............ 

Sussex  C.C 


Cottages,  Lawn-road, 


•School  Buildings  

Sewers,  Railway-street  .............. 

Villa,  Reidhaven-st.  Elgin  

Alterations  to  Schools,  Fountain-st. . 

Tar  Paving  

Reservoir,  Ac.  

Maklug-up  Malcolm-road  ........... 

Water  Supply  Works,  Barklp....... 

Road  Works,  Putney-road. ........... 

•Iron  and  Stoneware  Pipe  Se> 
•Guernsey  Granite  Spalls  .......... 

Road  Works,  Ac.  Suffolk-street 

Additions  to  8chools,  Ynyswen  „ „ , 
•Carting  Away  Slop  and  Bweepings.. 


Merioneth  Coe 

Schools 

Taunton  T.C.  


Morley  Sch.  Bd 

, . . New  Malden  U.D.C.  „ 
...  Milford  (Ireland)Union' 
. . . Wimbledon  U.D.C.  . . 

- Ayrshire  C.C.  — ..  M 

~ Handsworth  (3taffs.) 

u.  d.c 1 

_ Epping  U.D.C.  ......  1 

West  Ham  Union  .... 

Hove,  Sussex  T.C | 

Ystradyfodwg  8ch.  Bd 
St.  Marylebone  Vestry 

do. 

do. 


J.  Wills,  Archt.  Victoria- 

ebamb-rs,  Derby.. 

J.  Eamshaw,  Archt.  Brid- 
lington Quay 

S.  Dyer,  Archt.  Bridling- 

Wade  A Turner,  Archt.  10, 

Pitt-at.  Barnsley  

J.  Jones.  8urv.  Council 

House,  Pudsey „ 

A.  H.  Mountain,  C.E. 

Town  Hall 

P.  Shaw.  C.E.  Uuion-st. 

Dewsbury  

W.  C.  Cripps,  Town 

Hall  

W.  ile  Normanvilie,  Ergr. 

Surveyor.  Council  Offices 
do. 

W.  M.  Cowdell.  Archt.  12, 
Grey  Friars,  Leicester 

T.  Bell.  Archt.  Market-st. 

Nelson 

G.  Gregson,  Dist.  Surv. 
Western  Hill,  Durham 

F.  8.  Courtney,  Archt. 
Broad  Sanctuary-chmbrs. 

Westminster.  8. W... 

W.  B.  Purser,  County  Surv. 

81,  B--d  ford-rd.  Horsham  | 
J.  E.  Evans,  Archt.  Fal- 
mouth   

w.  W Wabber.  55.  Dawes- 
road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

Surv.  s Office,  Dover-road,  i 

Folkestoue  

J.  E.  Evans,  Archt.  Bar- 
mouth   1 

J.  H.  Smith.  C.E.  Muni- 
cipal Offices  

A.  A W.  Reid  A Wlttel, 

Archt.  Elgiu 

Buttery  A Birds,  Archt. 

Morley 

T.  V.  H.  Davison,  C.E. 

New  Malden 

J.  Wilkinson,  Surveyor,  1 

Mulroy  ......  

Surveyor.  Broadway, 

Wimbledon  1 

P.  C.  Hart,  C.E.  32.  John 
Flonie-street.  Kilmar- 
nock   1 

E.  Ken  worthy.  C.E.  Council 
House,  Handsworth  . . I 
Urban  Smith.  41.  Parlia- 

meut-st.  S.W 

The  Clerk,  Offices,  Union- 
rd.  L-ytoDatoDe.  E 

H.  H.  Scott.  Boro  Surv. 

Town  Hall 

J.  Rees,  Archt.  HillBide 

Cottage.  Pentre  j 

The  Vestry  Clerk.  Court  i 
House,  St.  Marylebone.  W. 
do. 


•Infirmary,  Ac.  at  Workhouse  

Drainage  and  Street  Works 

Filter  Beds,  Pembury«.._ 

•Two  New  Wards,  Ac.  at  Asylum 

Fire  Station,  High-street,  Mcrtlake  . 
•Greenhouses  at  Cemetery  . . . . , . .. . . . . 

Fire  Station.... 

Schools,  Mile  Thorn..  

Baths 

•School  

Two  Villas,  Sanguhar-rd.  Forres,  N.B. 

•Drainage  Works  ^ 

•60,000  Bricks  

Reservoir,  Newmiin,  N.B.  ......... 

•School  Buildings  and  Appurtenances 
•Main  Drainage .... 

•Works  (various)  in  connexion  with 

Tramways  

•Alterations  to  Drainage  at  Schools 

•O  fflees,  Huddersfield  ............. 

House,  llerbertstown,  Limerick...... 

Eight  Houses,  Carlisle. ....... ... ...  „ 

Additions  to  Business  Premises, 

Regeut-st.  Wrexham  

Road  Works,  Elgin  

Drainage  Works,  Ac.  Winchester  .... 

Sewers,  Eleanor-atreet 

Setts  (1,000  tons)  


Midland  Ry.  Co 

Gillingham  and  Grange 

Sch.  Bd.  

C.  Lee 

Surbiton  U.D.C 

Beckenham  U.D.C.  . . 
do. 

Southampton  Corp.  .. 

Horsham  Union 

Wolverhampton  Corp. 
Tunbridge  Wells  Corp. 
Derby  County  Asylum 

Barnes  U.D.C  „ 

Islington  Vestry 

Kidderminster  T.O.  .. 

Halifax  Sch.  Bd 

Selby  (Yorks.)  U.D.C.. 
East  Barnet  Sch.  Bd . . 
Building  Co.  Ltd.  .... 

N.  Wales  Counties' 

Lunatic  Asylum 

Bermondsey  Vestry  .. 

Cent. Loudon  Sch.Dlst. 
Chipping  Norton  T.C. 


Grimsby  Corp. ........ 

Manchester  Corp.  ..  _. 


Surveyor,  Council  Offices, 

Wanstead  

Co.'s  Archt.  Cavendish 

House.  Derby  

T.  Smith,  Bank-chambers, 
High-st,  New  Brompton 
A.  L.  Lang.  Surv.  12a, 
Pedder-st.  Morecimbe  -. 
8.  Mather,  C.E.  Victoria- 

road,  Surbiton 

J.  A.  Angell.  Council 
Offices,  Beckenham  .... 
do. 

W.  B.  G.  Bennett.  Town 

Hall  f 

C.  H.  Burstow,  Archt.  6, 

West-st.  Horsham  

.1.  W.  Bradley,  C.E.  Town  ' 

Hall  

W.  C.  Cripps,  Town 

HaU 

J.  S.  8tory,  County  Offii 

Derby  

G.  B.  Tomes,  C.E.  Hig! 

st.  Mortlake 

Superintendent,  Cemetery, 

East  Finchley 

A.  Comber.  Boro.  Surv. 

Town  Hall..  

J.  F.  Walsh,  Archt. 

Halifax 

W.  Hanatock  A 8011, Archt 

Branch-rd.  Batley 

W.  Pywell,  40.  Gt.  James- 

st.  W.C 

J.  Forrest,  Archt.  High-st. 

Forres  . . -.  

J.  T.  Wood,  5,  Cook-etreet, 

Liverpool  

Sumner,  Town  HaU, 

8pa-road,  S.  E 

P.  C.  Hart,  C.E.  32,  John 
Finnie-st.  Kilmaroock 
Newman  A Jacques,  2,  Fen- 

E.C 

Borough  Surveyor,  Chip- 
ping Norton .... 


City  Eogineer  

U.  P.  Ayres,  14a,  High-st. 

Watford  

l.  Waterhouse  A Son,  20, 
New  Cavendiah-st.  W.  . . 
. Ryan,  100,  George-st. 

Limerick 

J.  Beaty,  Old  Poet  Office- 

court,  Carlisle  

1.  J.  Oummow,  Archt. 

Wrexham  

Grigor  A Young,  Surv. 
Elgin 


J.  West 


C.E. 


Portland-etreet,  South- 
ampton   . ... 

M.  Petree,  C.E.  Town  Hall- 

square  — 

Borough  Surveyor.  Town 
Hall  ...... 


Jan.  10 
Jan.  11 


Jan. I 12 
Jan  14 


Jan.  20 
Jan.  21 
Jan.  31 
See  advt. 
No  date 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Naturf  of  Appointment 


do. 


•Engineer  to  Assist  Surveyor  ala 
Temporary  Engineer's  Assistant  . 
•Inspector  of  Roads  „ 


By  whom  Advertised. 


200/.  per  an.  and  50s.  per 
week  respectively  . ..  Dec.  31 
2I.10j.  rising  to  3/.  per  week  Jan.  2 


TtoHmvked  an  (•)  are  ad^rtUed  in  thi,  Sumter.  Competition,  p.  iv.  Contract,,  pp.  U.  «.  Till,  a rviU.  Pntlie  Appointment,,  pp.  xvi.  xvii.  a xviil. 


■26,129,  Standing  & Dixon,  Intermittent  Syphonical  Flush- 
ing Apparatus.  26,136.  K.  Lehner,  Electrical  Measuring 
Instrument.  20.139,  Rowell  & Bell.  Fasteners  for  Gates, 
&c.  26,143,  R-  1-  L.  Toelpe,  “ Scaffolding  and  Process  for 
Carrying  Out  Building  in  Concrete.'  26,147,  H.  S.  Ilsley, 
Tool  Grinding  Appliance.  26,154,  D.  Tschernoff,  Means 
6or  Heating.  26^155,  W.  Hooker,  Incandescent  Gas 
Burners.  26,165,  Glovers,  “ Time  Measures  for  Gas  Stoves 
-and  Other  Lighting  with  Coin  Freed  Mechanism." 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

December  1. — By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  North 
Walsham). 

North  Walsham,  Norfolk. — Norwich-rd.,  three 

building  sites,  f. sz.8 

December  2.— By  H.  J.  Way  & Son  (at 
Totland  Bay). 

Totland  Bay,  Iste  of  Wight.— Clarke’s  Paddock, 

December  3.— By  Stephenson  & Alexander  6?3 
(at  Cardiff). 

Eglwysilan,  Glamorgan.— A moiety  of  the  coal 
mines  and  minerals  in  and  under  the  Mynydd- 
Mayo  Estate,  area  99  a.  2 r.  31  p 3,000 

„ By  George  Pratt  (on  the  premises). 

■anaresbrook. — New  Wanstead-rd.,  Dudley  Lodge, 

f.,e.r.  60/.  1430 

Decembers.— By  Simmons  & Sons. 

Weston  Underwood,  Bucks.— The  Weston  Under- 

wood  Estate,  156,  a.  3 r.  17  p„  f.  ,0,500 

Tr.  , By  Butler  & Wills. 

•Highbury.— 136,  Gillespie-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs  e r 

Sf.  ss.,  e.r.  30/.  255 

By  J.  H.  Hibbard. 

SKingsland. — 31,  Huntingdon-st.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 

a/-  4.0 

_ , „ . By  C.  W.  Davies. 

Stoke  Newington.— 19  to  33  (odd),  Prince  George- 

rd.,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g r.  52/.,  r.  264/.  2,6oo 

City-rd. — 90  and  92,  Westmoreland-pl.,  f.,  r.  96/... 


Hornsey.— Frobisher-rd.,  f.g.r.  14/.,  reversion  in  99 

„ By  Nokes  & Nok'es. 

Crouch  End.— 33  and  35,  Middle-lane,  u.t.  78  and 

56  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s.,  r.  91/. 

By  F.  S.  Priest. 

Harlesden. — 208,  High-st.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s., 

r-  5°^-  

23°,  High-st.,  u.t.  85i  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  6 J. 

60,  High-st.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  100/. 

Wendover-rd.,  the  Grange  Livery  Stables  and 
Wendover  Hall,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  17s.,  r. 

High-st.,  i.g.r.  15/.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  10/. 

62  and  62A,  High-st.,  u.t.  4 yrs.,  g.r.  35/.,  r. 

87/.  10s 

Willesden. — 16,  17,  and  18,  Poplars-av.,  u.t.  48.V 

yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  r.  72/ “ 

Battersea. — 161,  Ingrave-st.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  5/. 

December  6.— By  Ellis  & Son. 

City  of  London. — 12,  Abchurch-lane,  u.t.  48J  yrs., 

g.r.  200/.,  r.  515/.  

Putney.— Goding-ter.,  f.g.r.  25/.,  reversion  in  35I 

y« " 

By  Hunter  & Hunter. 
Pimlico.— 30,  Lillington-st.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.  6s.,  r.  36/.  

Paddington.— Hiley-rd.,  f.g.r.  to/.,  reversion  in 

86  yrs 

By  Merkett  & Mould. 
Hackney.— 3o,  King  Edward’s-rd.,  u.t.  36  vrs.. 
g.r.  14/.,  e.r.  85/ ........ 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
Hampstead. — Maryon-ter.,  f.g.r.  100/.,  reversion 

in  93  yrs 

31  and  33,  Pond-st.,f.,  r.  no/. 

Kentish  Town.— Allcroft-rd.,&c.,  f.g.r.  39/., rever- 
sions in  69  and  77  yrs 

Haverstock  Hill. — 34,  36,  and  38,  Southampton- 

rd.,  u.t.  58*  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  r.  145/.  

3.  Lamble-st.,  u.t.  59lyrs.,g.r.  4/.  4s 

Elaine-grove,  “ The  Duke  of  Cornwall  ” p.-h., 
u.t.  64I2  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  100/. 


^39° 


Kentish  Town.— in,  Carlton-st.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  r.  52/. £ 350 

204,  Weedington-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  r.  25/.  210 

42,  44,  and  46,  Rhyl-st.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  ..  860 

19,  Litcham-st.,  u.t.  56  vrs.,  g.r.  7/. 125 

37,  Oak  Village,  u.t.  49J  yrs.,  g.r.  61. 443 

Marylebone. — 9,  High-st.,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  14/., 

r-  130 1,420 

Wandsworth. — 648  and  650,  Wandsworth-rd.,  u.t. 

58!  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  r.  22 ol. 2,910 

Norbury. — London-rd.,  a plot  of  building  land,  f.  165 
Hyde  Park.— Bayswater-rd.,  Lancaster  Lodge,  u.t 

72^  yrs.,  g.r.  33/.,  r.  225/. ' >1 4,000 

Barnsbury. — 36  and  38,  Dorinda-st.,  f.,  r.  57/.  2s.  c?.'  560 

ByS.  &G.  Kingston  (at  Spalding). 

Spalding,  Lines. — A freehold  farm,  49  a.  1 r.  25  p.  2,510 

A freehold  orchard,  2 a.  r r.  23  p ..  300 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich). 

Sprowston- next -Norwich,  Norfolk. — Freehold 

house  and  market  garden  land,  1 a.  3 r.  37  p.. . 605 

Norwich. — Goat-lane,  two  houses,  with  printing 

office,  &c.,  area  4,000  ft.,  f. 600 

By  Messrs.  Jeffries  (at  Masons'  Hall  Tavern). 

Bethnal  Green.— Granby-st.,“ The  Three  Crowns” 

b.-h.,  f.,  with  goodwill 1,260 

By  A.  Dowell  (at  Edinburgh). 

Moy,  Inverness-shire. — The  Estate  of  Dalmigarie, 

7,000  a 13,080 

December  7.— By  R.  Burr  & Sons. 

Hyde  Pk.— 55,  Gloucester-gardens,  u.t.  39}  yrs., 

g.r.  25/. 1,650 

By  Inman  & Co. 

Maida  Vale. — 98,  Carlton  Vale,  u.t.  63^  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  r.  35/.  350 

Marylebone.  — 11,  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  Luton-st.,  u.t. 

23  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  905 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c. 


Dec.  24,  1898.] 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E. I.... load  10/10/0  15/10/0 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu.  1/9/0  ' 1 

Ash,  Canada,  load  3/17/6 

Birch,  do 3/0*0 

Elm,_do  4/1 


5/S/o 


Fir,  Dai  t ,1c,  Ac..  2/0/t 

Oak,  do „ 3/5/0 

Canada  4/0/0  o/u/u 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  yellow  ....  4/7/6  6/5/0 

Lath,  Dantsic.fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  4/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 3/I5/o  5/«5/o 

Odessa,  crown 3/15/0  5/15/0 

Deals,  Finland 
end  A rst  std  100  9/15/0  10/5/0 
Do.  4th  & 3rd..  9/15/0  10/5/0 

Do.  Riga  8/5/0  9/5,0 

St.  Petersburg, 
rst  yellow  ... . 11/15/014/5/0 
Do.  and  yellow.  10/15/0  ra/s/o 

Do.  white g/rs/o  ii/rs/o 

Swedish  9/r5/o  16/15/0 

White  Sea  ....  10/15/0  18/c/o 
Canada,  Pine  1st  18/15/0  35/5/0 
Do.  do.  and  ....  13/15/0  17/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  Arc.  6/0/0  10/0/0 
Do.  Spruce,  rst  8/10/0  10/ro/o 
Efes.  do.  3rd  and 

7/5/0  8/ro/o 
7/5/0  8/0/0 

S/0/0  16/0/0 


New  Brunswick 
Battens  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 


1st.. 


Other  qualities— 
Cedar,  Cuba,  ft 
Honduras,  Ac. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 
cargo  ay. 
Mexican,  do.  do. 
Tobasco,  do.  do. 
Honduras,  do. 
Box,  Turkey,  ton 

Rose,  Rio  

Bahia  

Satin  St  Doming. 


4/0/0  15/0/0 
7/0/0  14/0/0 
6/0  o ia/0/0 
0/0/5  0/1/0 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/9  o/a/o 
Walnut,  Italian  . . 0/0/a  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  n/9/1  i 0/0/0 

6/S/o 


Do.  do.  at  works 
in  W ales  . .....  5/15/0  5/1 7/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/5/0  7/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  Ingot  59/10/0  63/0/0 
Best  selected  . . to/0/0  60/10/0 
Sheets,  strong..  64/0/0  65/0/0 
Chili  bars 55/ ‘3/9  o'o/o 


Yellow  MTL.lb. 
Lead  — Pig 
Spanish  ....  ton  13/5  'o 
English  com. 

bands 13/10/0 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  ..  14/ro/o 

Pipe *5/°/° 

ZINC—  English 


a8,o/o  0/0/0 


Viellle  Mon- 
tage   29/rs/o  . . 

Spelter  33/15/0  04/0/0 

TIN — Straits  ....  8a/ia/6  0/0/0 

Australian 83/7/6  83/17/6 

English  Ingots..  85/10 '0  86/10/0 

Banca  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Billiton  0/0/0  o/o/o 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  16/10,0 

Cocoanut  Cochin  27/15/0 

Do.  Ceylon 34/10/0 

Palm,  Lagos  ....  ai/15/0 
Rapeseed,  English 

pale  ao/io/o 

Do.  Brown  21/0/0  . . 

Cottonseed  ret  ..  15/0/0  16/0/0 

Oleine 17/0/0  18/0/0 

Lubricating  U.S.  0/5/3 

Do.  Black  0/5/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  1/5/0 

Archangel 0/18/0 

Turpentine  ......  31/0/0 


0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  Insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
£too  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

ACCRINGTON.-For  the  execution  of  street  works  within  the 
borough,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  J.  Newton,  C.E.,  Towi 
Hall,  Accrington  :— 

G.  Cunliffe  A Son.  Water-street.  Accrington  ..  I At  per  schedule 

W.  Kindle  Bury,  Whiteash-lane,  Oswaldtwistle  J of  prices. 


BARNSLEY. — For  the  erection  of  electricity  works  (buildings. 
Ac.),  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  C.E  , St.  Mary’s-place. 
Barnsley.  (Recommended  by  the  Park  and  Lighting  Committee 
(or  acceptance)  — 

Tall  Chimney.— G.  Metlor  £690  o 1 

bricklaying . Masonry,  &C.—J.  K.  Taylor  A 


Son. . 


v Sor... 


— T.  L.  Stephenson.. 


BARNSLEY.— For  draining,  paving,  Ac.,  Beckett  and  Vernon- 
■streets,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  C.E.,  St.  Mary's- 
place,  Barnsley  :— 

Ve mon-street. 

G.  F.  Brown,  Warren-lane,  Barnsley .£349  ‘6 

Beckctl-street. 

G.  F.  Brown,  Warren-lane,  Bamsley  .£483 


BEXLEY.— For  the  erection  of  shelters  in  the  airing  ■ 
Heath  Asylum,  Bexley,  for  the  London  County  Council:  — 

Wrinch  & Sons  £4,ico  I las.  J.  Wise 

General  Builders,  Lim.  ..  3.000  W.  Harbrow* 

J.  Mitson  A Co 2,240  | • Accepted. 


BOURNEMOUTH.  — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Ciiterion  Hotel,  Bournemouth,  for  Mr.  C.  H.  Cartwright.  Messrs. 
Pearce  & Offer,  architects,  Bournemouth.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Jennings  Sc  Goater,  Bournemouth  :— 

W.  Hoare £2.985  I George  A:  Harding  .£2,889 

W.  E.  Jones  & Son 2,965  Jenkins  & Sons  2,887 

F.  Hoare 2,948  | Miller  & Sons  — 2,879 


's‘r’o*k,KSOME  (Dorset).— For  making.up,  sewering,  and  kerbing 
. Church. road,  for  the  Urban  District  Ccuncu.  Mr.  S.  |. 
IN  ‘r*man,  Surveyor,  3,  Tennyson  Buildings,  Ashley-road,  Brank- 

•Grounds  A Newton  £1,289  o o I Budden  & Son  ....£t,253  5 6 

H.  C.  Brixey  1,274  17  o S.  Saunders,  Brank- 

•G.  Maidment 1,264  5 5 I some  (accepted)  . . 1,050  0 o 


GRAVESEND. — Accepted  for  making  and  keibing  Milton- 
1 venue,  for  the  Kent  and  Essex  Land  Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  G.  W.  Cob- 
lani,  surveyor,  49,  Windmill-street,  Gravesend  :— 

Thos.  Adams,  Wood  Green,  N £748 


HANLEY.— For  additions  to  Central  Schools,  Hanley,  for  the 
Hanley  School  Board.  Messrs.  ,R.  Scrivener  & Sons,  architects. 


G.  Ellis  315  I 


Merredew  & Wort  . 


I Critcher £439 

E.  R.  Kemp,  Hert- 
| ford  (accepted)  ....  405  1 


T.  Francis £i45  11 


LONDON. — For  the  construction  of  an  underground  convenience^ 
Shepherd  s Bush  Green,  for  the  Hammersmith  Vestry.  Mr.  H" 
Mair,  C E.,  Town  Hall,  Hammersmith  : — 

Finch  Sc  Co £1,241  I R.  M.  Heywood,  Hammer- 

Doulton  & Co 1,143  smith* £991 

Wempey  A Co 998  | * Accepted. 


CAMBRIDGE  —For  the  erection  of  house,  stables,  See.,  in 
Tenison-road,  Cambridge,  for  Messrs.  Arnold  & Tupling.  Mr. 
Frank  Waters,  architect,  7A.  Alexandra-stieet,  Cambridge. 
•Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Culling  Gaze,  e,  Walbrook,  E.C. : — 

Stables.  Roadway,  — 

House-  Ac.  Ac.  1 Total- 

Bell  & Sons £1.367  £837  £246  £2.450 

William  Saint 1.344  768  248  2,360 

Kerridge  & Shaw..  1,213  750 

Coulson  & Lofts  ..  1.152  71 1 


CLIFDEN  (Ireland) — For  altera 
Clifden  Union  Workhouse,  for  the 
architect,  Galway 

Sanitary,  Drainage,  and  Cooking  Apparatus. 

Baird; £595  «*  6 | Little,  Dublin*  £545  3 

Structural  'Alterations. 

T.  McWilliams.  Clifden*  £495 

• Accepted. 


“EAST  RETFORD.— For  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works, 
for  the  East  Retford  Tewn  Council.  Mr.  J.  C.  Melliss,  engineer, 
•264.  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C.:  — 


A.  Brunton  & Son  £54,916  il 

W.  Pattinson  & Son  51,951  1 
J.  H.  Vicars.  Ltd.  49.895  : 
J.  V.  Nowell  & Son  49.500  ■ 
G.  Osenton. 44.765  1 

B.  Cooke  Sc  Co.  ..  43.946  < 


G.  Bell £42.887 

J.  Jackson 40,100 

J.  Bentley  39.353 

E.  Tempest  35,171  1 

H.  Arnold  & Son, 

Doncaster* 34.249  1 


LONDON. — For  new  police-station  and  alterations  to  police- 
court  at  Marlborough-street,  W.,  for  the  Receiver  for  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District.  Mr.  J.  Dixon  Butler,  Architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurgood  :— 

Higgs  Sc  Hill £13.844  I Lathey  Bros ..£1: 

Patman  & Fotheringham  13,265  Grover  Sc  Son  1: 

Holloway  Bros. 13,143  | George  Parker 1: 

Sydney  Hart 12,689  | Chessum  Sc  Sons 1 

Lawrance  & Sons  12,681  1 H.  Lovatt  1 

Ansell  12,651  | 


LONDON. — For  the  reconstruction  of  tlTe  Metropolitan  Taber- 
nacle.  Newington,  S.E.  Messrs.  Searle  & Hayes,  architects,  " 
Ludgate-hill,  E.C.  :— 

Dove  Brothers £36,399  I Hall.  Beddall,  & Co.* 35.333 

G.  H.  & A.  Bywaters  & Foster  Sc  Dicksee  35,0:0 

Sons 36,190  I Colls  & Sons 34.49® 

Ashby  Sc  Horner 35,886  | Higgs  Sc  Hill,  Limited  ..  33,240 

• Received  too  late. 

Note. — The  above  estimates  are  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Tabernacle  above  the  basement  (that  having  already  been  carried 
our).  The  quantities  were  supplied  by  the  architects. 


LONDON.— For  the  remodelling  of  35,  Dover-street.  for  the 
Empress  Club.  Messrs.  Wimperis  & Atner.  architects.  25.  Sack- 
ville  street.  PiccadiUy,  W.  : — 

Wariog  & Gillow £s7.t23  H Sc  E.  Lea £38.053 

T.  L.  Green  4:. >42  , Allen  & Son  30.044 

Kilby  & Gayford 39  692  | Patman  Sc  Fotheringham  31.389 

Carmichael 39.593  1 Lovatt  34.172 

Dealing  A-  Son 39.318  Barker  Sc  Co 33.766 

Johnson  A Co.  ..  39.107  I 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  "Lads  of  the  Village"  public- 
house,  Charles-street,  Deptford,  S.E.,  for  Mr.  B.  R.  banks.  Mr 
John  jas.  Downes,  architect,  199,  Lewisham  High-road,  S.E.:  — 


Net  ai 


Edward  Proctor £6,845  

Edwards  & Medway  ....  6,047  — .... 

Lorden  A'  Son  5.S88  

JoslynA- Young 5,730  

Jerrard  & Son  5,675  

H.  L.  Holloway 5.560  

Thos.  D.  Leng* 5.618  

• Accepted  subject  to  modification. 


deducting  alio' 

in  estimate  for  work 
to  be  done  by  the 
proprietor. 
£5.868 


S.357  * 
4.83i  * 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Hackney  Fire 
Station,  for  the  London  County  Council  :— 

T.  L.  Green  £255  0 I J.  Uutbwaite  & Son £‘68  o 

F.  & F.  I.  Wood 182  0 ( J.  Jarvis  & Sons*  149  o 

Hearle  & Farrow  168  13  | ‘Accepted. 

LONDON. — For  sanitary  work  and  repairs  at  the  Woolwich  Fire 
Station,  for  the  London  County  Council  : — 

E.  Proctor £450  o I A.  Hudson £237  16 

Thomas  & Edge 425  o F.  Grant*  it>8  13 

H.  J.  Stephens 287  10  | ‘Accepted. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  the  separate  items  required  in  the 
construction  of  the  dwellings  to  be  erected  on  the  Borough-road 
site,  Scuthwark,  for  the  provision  of  accommodation  for  persons 
to  be  displaced  from  the  Falcon-court  area,  for  the  London  County 
Council : — 

General  Works. 

Brown,  Son  Sc  Blomlield £15,157 

Plastering  Work. 

J.  Bickley  1,686 

Excavation  of  Foundations. 

N.  Fortescue 1,923 

Granolithic  Work. 

W.  H.  Lascelles  Sc  Co 770 

CHimneypieces  and  Iron  Railings. 

Yates,  Haywood,  Sc  Co..  £498  103.  and  £560  5s.  respectively. 
Tiling  Work. 

J.  Wedgwood  Sc  Sons,  Ltd.  £544  12  0 

Water-closet  Apparatus  and  Wash-tubs. 

Shanks  & Co.  — 237  17  o 

Fireproof  Floors. 

Homan  A Rodgers  — — ....  ................  1,456  o 1 

Dormers. 


LOUGHTON  (Essex).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  six  semi- 
detached cottages  and  converting  a chapel  building  into  two 
cottages,  for  Mr.  Edward  Wahab.  Mr.  George  E.  Clare,  architect, 
Chelmsford  : — 

Caten  & Sons,  Loughton  (including  fences,  See.).. £1,505  15 


LOWER  EDMONTON.— For  the  erection  of  a new  Infants’ 
School  at  Eldon-road,  Lower  Edmonton,  for  the  Edmonton  School 
Board  Mr.  H.  W.  Dobb.  architect,  no.  London  Walk  E.C. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Young  Sc  brown.  Southampton-street. 
W.C.  : — 

Knight  & Son  £tc.:67  I Edwards  & Medway £8.382 

Snewm  Bros. 9.163!  T.  G.  Sharpington 8.370 

Arthur  Porter  6,935  I Perdval  Hart  8.160 

Albert  Monk 8.8oj  W.  Lawrence,  Waltham 

Chessum  & Son  8.634  ! Abbey*  8.149 

[Arcnltects  estimate  £8.003.] 

• Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


LUTON.— For  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers,  Downs 
Estate.  Mr.  B.  Franklin,  surveyor.  Holly-walk,  Luton  :— 

J.  A.  Dunmore £3.546  u I G.  R.  Mann  £2.567  12 

Siddons  A Freeman  ..  2,924  o S.  Kavanagh  2,540  10 

Thomas  Adams  2.800  o | Free  & Sons,  Maiden- 

W.  Sparrow  2,889101  head  (accepted)  ....  2,450  o 

J.  C.  Trueman 2,693  o | 


LUTON.— For  paving  and  other  works,  Crawley-toad.  1 
A.  I.  L.  Evans,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Luton:— 

G.  Powdrill  £2,932  8 10  I Free  & Sons £2,800  < 

Patent  Victoria  Stone  S.  Kavanaghf 2.154  ( 

Co.,  Leicester*  ..  2,775  0 °l  ‘Accepted. 

t Withdrawn. 

Surveyor's  estimate,  £2,600. 


MIDDLESBROUGH. — For  the  erection  of  offices,  See.,  Queen'; 
square,  for  the  Tees  Conservancy  Commissioners.  Mr.  J. 
Bottomlsy,  architect.  28,  Albert-road,  Middlesbrough  :— 

Joseph  Howe  & Co.£io, 700  o o I Allison  Bros £8.134 

Geo.  Marshall  9.274  18  ix  T.  D.  Ridley  & Son  8,129 

Atkinson  A-  Co.  . . 8.967  2 4 | Thos.  Dickinson, 

Bastiman  Bros 8,78715  81  Middlesbrough*..  7,922 

• Accepted. 


M. 


architect.  Oxford-street,  Mountain  Ash:— 

Moore  & Elsworthy  ..£2.7x5  5 I Watkin  Williams £1.820  11 

Frank  Mills 2.338  17  Chas.  Jenkins  Sc  Sons, 

Harris  & Davies 2,003  0 Porth* 1,802  1 

T.  W.  Davies 1,985  o | • Accepted. 


PORT  ELIZABETH  (South  Africa).— For  the  construction  and 
erection  of  twenty  pairs  of  timber-built  semi-detached  cottage 
residences.  Mr.  George  E.  Clare,  architect,  Chelmsford: — 

Boulton  & Paul,  Norwich,  in  sections  F.O.B..  London £6,502 
Approximate  estimate  for  shipping,  erection,  and 
foundations.  See 3,000 

Total £9.500 


General  Builders,  Ltd.  ..£1,872  I H.  R.  Rous.  Grays* £1,841 


RAMSEY  (Essex).— Accepted  for  the  construction  of  sewers.  & 
for  the  Tendrirg  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  W.  Golds,  s 
veyor,  Landeimere-road,  Thorpe-le-Soken  :— 

> Essex £‘98 


Thomas  Canham,  Weeley,  ] 


SHEFFIELD.  — Accented  for  the  erection  of  t6e  George 
Wootindin  convalescent  home,  Fulwood.  Messrs.  He.usoll  & 
Paterson,  architects.  18,  Norfolk-row,  Sheffield  :— 

Dawson  A-  Jones,  Huddersfield  and  Sheffield £13. ‘93 

(Reduced,  owing  to  omission  of  laundry,  Ac  , from  £‘5,987) 


SHIPLEY  (Yorks).— Accepted  on  a schedule  for  paving,  Ac., 
Shipley  Fields-road.  Frizinghall,  for  the  Urban  District  Council  of 
Shipley.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson,  Surveyor  to  the  Council : — 

A.  Kendall  A-  Sons,  Canal-road,  Shipley,  Yorks. 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Holbom  Fire 
Station,  for  the  London  County  Council  (the  Manager  of  Works 
being  satisfied  with  the  Architect's  estimate  of  £385)  : — 

R.  A.  Verbury  & Sons£599  0 0 j F.  A- F.  J Wood  ....£378 

T.  L.  Green  468  o o J.  Jarvis  & Sons 358 

A.  D.  Smith  Sc  Sons  4‘0  o o J.  Uutbwaite  A Son*  ...  357 
C.  F.  Kearley 38r  it  o | • Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  painting,  repairs,  and  alterations  at  the  Bethnal 
_ reen  Fire  Station,  for  the  London  County  Council  (the  Manager 
of  Works  not  being  satisfied  with  [the  Architect's  estimate  of 
£150)— 

F.  Sc  F.  J.  Wood £237  o I Vigor  & Co £oc 

A.  D.  Smith  A Sens  ....  229  0 I.  larvis  A Sons  18 

Hearle  A Farrow  214  12  | j.  outhwaite  A Son*  ....  17 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a pavilion,  Pryor's  Bank,  Putney 
Bridge,  for  the  Fulham  Vestry.  Mr.  C.  Botteril),  C.E.,  Town  Hall, 
Fulham  :— 

T.  Short  A Son £5.620  o I S.  W.  Aries  A Co £4.325  o 

E.  Swan  A Son  — 4.795  o B.  E.  Nightingale  ....  4,000  0 

H.  C.  Clifton 4.788  o Thos.  Bendon  . ..  3,810  o 

General  Builders,  Ltd..  4.351  6 | Spencer,  Santo,  A Co.  3,694  o 


LONDON.— For  making  up  private  street  works,  for  the  Hornsey 
Jistrict  Council.  Mr.  E:  J.  Lovegrove,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  : — 
Kathcoole-gardens. 

(First  section.)  Temple-road. 


Pedrette  A Co 

Ballard  A Co.  

Killlngback  A Co 

T.  Adams 

E.  Bloomfield  

G.  Bell 

W.  Walker 

H.  Clark.  Andover-rcad* 

J,  A.  Dunmore  

W.  T Williamson 

W.  Griffiths  


;a 


STAFFORD.— Forthe  execution  of  sewerage  works  at  theCounty 
Lunatic  Asylum.  Mr.  J.  E.  Wilcox.  C.E.,  Union-chambers, 
Birmingham 

T.  Vale  £4.790  o o I J.  Mackay £3.«6  »4  o 

H.  Law 4.650  o 0 G.  Law 3.099  o o 

F.  Barke 4.073  o 0 I J.  Jameson 3.079  0 o 

C.  J.  Nevitt  -- 3.75s  ‘9  9|H  Holloway.  Wol- 

J.  Biggs - 3. ‘45  o o|  verhampton*  ....  2.92610  o 

* Accepted. 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT.— For  new  cookery  class-room  at  Harp, 
field,  for  the  Stoke-on-Trent  School  Board.  Messrs.  R.  Scrivener 
A Sons,  architects.  Hanley 

Maddock £‘.05°  ° I '•  Bag-nail  £932  o 

p,ice..  1.020  o J.Cope.  Jn 860  0 

Colley  A Lindcp 1,005  o I S.  Wilton,  — 

T.  Godwin 95z  < 

Bennett  Bros 980  ( 


castle  (accepted) 839  1 


WALKDEN  (Lancs.).— For  paving.  Ac.,  Harriett-street.  foi 
Worsley  Urban  District  Council  Mr.  J.  T.  Proffitt, 

District  offices,  Hilton-lane,  Walkden,  near  Bolton  : — 

Joseph  Bridge £915  8 6 I W.  Armstrong  £832  15 

W.  Snape  A Sens  ....  887  7 8 John  T.  Proffit.  Sur- 

J.  Dickinson  847  8 xr  | veyor.  Walkden* 

• The  Surveyor's  tender  was  accepted,  and  he 


it  the  w 


k on  behalf  of  the  Council. 


is  instructed  tc 


WOODFORD  (Essex).— For  alterations  to  the  " White  Hart 
Hotel,"  High-road,  Woodford.  Mr.  A.  J.  Perriam,  architect.  43. 
Cannon-street,  E.C. 

T.  Osborn  A Sons £699  | Bloomfield  A Evans*  . . 

Edwards  A Medway 618  | * Accepted. 


..£580 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders  : — 

BOUNDARY-LAND.— Converting  schoolkeeper’s  old  rooms  Into 
a class-room— infants'  department  :— 

W.  V.  Goad £221  I Jones  A Groves £19, 

215  F.  R.  Blaxton 17® 

214  | J.  F Ford*  xfiS 
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CAMPBELL-STREET.  — Enlargement— boys.  72  ; girls,  ■ 
infants.  64.  Providing  halls,  additional  cloak-rooms  and  lavatoi 
for  all  departments:  removing  and  re-erecting  boys'  and  girls' 
entrances,  and  .providing  new  steps;  altering  seatirg  and  stepping 
in  two  class-rooms  on  each  floor:  providing  additional  water-clostts 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  water-closets  for  male  lDfants  :— 

W.  King  & Son  .£8,288  I O.  Craske £7,354 

J.  Longley  4 Co.  7,84c  Lathey  Bros.  . - 7. -.75 

Edwards  & Medway 7,550  R.  A.  Yerbury  & Sons*  ..  7.272 

W.  Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd. ..  7,522  | 


EAST-LANE.— Providing  land  fixing  Kindergarten  gallery 
Infants'  department  :— 

Johnson  4 Co.  _ £*5°  o I T.  Cruwys  £134 

Kice  4 Son  . 17:  0 E.  Triggs 

S.  Musgrove 146  15  E.  H.  '1  ucker  . . 

Jones  & Groves  136  10  | H.  Line*  

ELLERSLIE-ROAD.— Heating:— 

H.  C.  Price  Lea  & Co.  ..£215  o I (.  Grundy  .-£126 

G.  Davis 152  < Palowkar  4 Sons it7 

J.  4 F.  May 137  0 | Stevens  4 Sons  113 

J.  C.  & J.  S Edis.  Ltd.,  133  0 | Duflield  4 Co nc 

W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons  ..  129  0 | C.  Kite  4 Co.* 95 


GRAVEL-LANE. — Enlargement— boys,  60;  and  removing  and 
refixing  boys'  lavatory  basins  : — 

G.  Munday  & Sons £727  o I F.  Bull £6-8  o 

J.  Marsland  709  o Marcbant  4 Hirst  <99  o 

E.  Lawrance  & Sons....  690  o | F.  T.  Chinchen 544  o 

Johnson  & Co 635  o | W.  Akers  & Co 559  0 

T.  L.  Green 6.8  10  | Staines  & Son* 490  o 

MILLWALL.— Providing  and  planting  shrubs,  4c.  :— 

W.  J.  Savage  & Son £21  18  I A.  Durrant £18  0 

B.  S.  Williams  & Son..  ..  21  0 W.  Cutbush  4 Son*  17  o 

J.  H.  Judge 18  12  | 


MONSON-ROAD. — Rebuilding  the  offices  (all  departments) 
further  away  from  the  school  building  : refitting  the  teacher.' 
closets  inside  the  buildings  alterations  1.  lavatories,  new  drainage 
scheme,  and  provision  oi  drainage  for  btgner  standard  rooms  — 

H.  Soraerford  4 Son  £7.153  o F.  C.  Mrnier £2.869  o 

J.  4 C.  Bowyer  3 . : 5 r o VV.  Hammond  2.R47  0 

J.  Garrett  4 Son 3.147  I l.athey  Bros 2 -<.c 

W.  Akers  4 Cc 3.126  5 W.  V.  Goad  3 „ 

L.  Triggs  3.10  j | G.  Parker* 2 67,  0 

PENROSE-STREET.— Converting  sthool-keepei's  old  house 
into  a manual  training  centre  : — 

E Triggs £286  I J.  r.arrett  4 Son  £265 

W-  Downs  27a  f-  Marsland 265 

*V.  \ . Goad 272  T.  Hooper  4 Son 

H.  4 G.  Mallett 270  | J.  F.  Fora*  2 3 


"SHAFTESBURY1'  TRAINING  SHIP, 
installation  : — 

1-airg.  Wharton.  4 Down.  Ltd 

Spagnoletti  4 Crookes  

1-  G.  Tate  

Wenham  4 Waters.  Ltd 

H.  F.  Joel  4 Co.  4 T.  Potter  4 Sons.  United. 


Providing  electrical 


Ltd. 


Woods  4 Co 

Drake  4 Gorham 

Westminster  Eogmeeiing  Co..  Ltd... 


WELL1XGTON-STREET.— Providing  covered  playgrounds  fc 
the  boys’  and  girls'  departments  :— 

W Homett  £m7°  0 I W.  Shurraur  £535 

E.  Lawrance  4 Sons..  750  o F.  Bull 520 

J.  Grover  4 Son 635  0 Marchant  4 Hirst  495 

G.  Barker  610  o | F.  T.  Chinchen*  448 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER '(Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
a (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  garts  of 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  rnina  r »,.ir,« 

Remittances  (pay 

, ild  be  addressed  to  th 

Builder,"  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “ The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


WESTMORELAND-ROAD.— Providirg  halls  for  boy*,  „ 
and  infants ; staircase  for  girls  ; boys'  ana  girls'  teachers'  rooms, 
stock  and  cloak-rooms : additional  cloak-room  for  infants ; new 
ivatories  for  beys  and  gills  . re  arranging,  lighting,  and  re-stepping 
n for  boys  and  girls.  Revised  accommodation  — Boys 
i.  796.  infants.  432  : total.  1.077 
£9.33: 


E.  Tuggs 

J.  r armichael 

C.  Miskin  4 Sons  .. 
G.  E.  Wallis  4 Sum 
' V M Patrick 

F.  4 H P Higgs  . , 
W.  King  4 Son  . . . . 


9-3’* 


E.  Parsons  4 Co 

J.  Marsland 

B.  E.  Nightingale 

W.  lohnson  4 Co..  Ltd... 

Lathey  Bros 

Edwards  4 Medway  .... 


Supply  cf  hinged  boards,  on  a running  contract  :— 
Per  doz 

H.  Lascelles  4 Co.. £9  n 6 
M.  Hammer  4 Co  , 

Limited1 900 

J.  Garvie  4 Sons  8 7 o 

E.  Spencer  4 Co 8 5 0 


H.  Bouneau  . . _ . . - . , 
London  School  Furni- 
tuie  Company  — .... 
J.  H.  W,  Martin* 


• Recommended  for  acceptance. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

. ar.d  W.  (amount,  should  have  been 
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The  Progress  of  Sanitary  Engineering. 

the  beginning  of 
our  era  Vitruvius 
wrote  : “An  Archi- 
tect ” — and  by 
architect  he 
means  also  engi- 
neer— “ should  be 
ingenious,  and 
apt  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge. 
Deficient  in  either 
of  these  qualities,  he  cannot  be  a perfect 
master.  He  should  be  a good  writer,  a 
skilful  draftsman,  versed  in  geometry  and 
optics,  expert  at  figures,  acquainted  with 
history,  informed  on  the  principles  of  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  somewhat  of  a 
musician,  not  ignorant  of  the  sciences  both 
of  law  and  physic,  nor  of  the  motions,  laws, 
and  relations  to  each  other,  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.”  These  words  are  even  more  true 
to-day  than  they  were  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago.  The  overthrow  of  the  hypo- 
thesis of  spontaneous  generation  has  had 
far-reaching  effects  in  regard  to  the  preven- 
tion of  infectious  disease,  in  the  design  of 
houses,  schools,  and  hospitals,  in  the  con- 
struction of  drains  and  sewers,  and  in  the 
purification  of  water  and  sewage.  Kepler’s 
discovery  of  the  elliptical  orbits  of  planets 
paved  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the  ellipse 
in  the  calculations  and  works  of  engineers. 
If  the  tl.fory  of  phlogisticated  air  still  held 
the  ground,  the  details  of  ventilation  could 
not  yet  have  been  worked  out.  If  the  early 
theories  regarding  the  flow  of  water  had  not 
given  way  to  other  and  better,  works  of 
water-supply  and  sewerage  would  still  be 
designed  by  rule-of-thumb.  Truly  the  archi- 
tect and  engineer  should  be  "ingenious,  and 
apt  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.” 

Such  thoughts  as  these  rise  naturally  when 
we  peruse  a magnum  opus  like  Colonel 
Moore’s  “ Sanitary  Engineering,”*  and  trace 
therein  the  hinted  story  of  deep-rooted 

* “ Sanitary  Engineering  : A Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Collection,  Removal,  and  Final  Disposal  of  Sewage,  and 
the  Design  and  Construction  of  Works  of  Drainage  and 
Sewerage ; with  a Special  Chapter  on  the  Disposal  of 
House-refuse  and  Sewage-sludge,  and  numerous  Hydraulic 
Tables,  Formula;,  and  Memoranda,”  &c.  By  Colonel 
E.  C.  S.  Moore,  R.E.,  author  of  “Sanitary  Engineering 
Notes,”  &c.,  formerly  Instructor  in  Estimating  and  Con- 
struction at  the  School  of  Military  Engineering,  Chatham. 
London  : B.  T.  Batsford.  1898.  PP.  XXVII.  and  621, 
534  Illustrations,  and  Seventy  “ Large  Folding  Plates." 


errors  and  empirical  methods  gradually 
making  way  for  mathematical  accuracy  and 
scientific  truth.  Few  departments  of  applied 
science  can  show  greater  or  more  dangerous 
errors  than  are  revealed  in  the  history  of 
sanitation,  but  a volume  like  this  shows  the 
immense  progress  which  has  been  made,  and 
leads  us  to  think  that  at  last  we  are  on  firm 
ground.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
literal  exactness  of  the  Colonel’s  statement 
that  “ no  book  dealing  with  the  subject  as  a 
whole  has  hitherto  been  issued,”  and  as  to 
the  validity  of  his  claim  to  have  written  so 
comprehensive  a work  as  that  statement 
would  imply,  but  there  cannot  be  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  greatness  and 
value  of  his  book.  It  is  not  a text-book 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  juvenile 
student,  in  the  hope  that  by  pleasant  paths 
and  easy  stages  he  will  be  led  to  com- 
pass the  wide  realms  of  sanitary  science. 
The  man  who  reads  it  from  cover  to  cover 
must  be  “versed  in  geometry”  and  “expert 
at  figures,”  and  gifted  with  patience  and 
industry  almost  as  infinite  as  those  of  the 
author.  Not  that  the  book  is  wholly  dry, 
but  because  it  is  deep.  Colonel  Moore  him- 
self, however,  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
Chapters  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  which  consist  of 
160  pages  of  calculations  and  figures,  can 
scarcely  be  called  enlivening.  The  most 
enthusiastic  reader  will  skip  the  ninety 
pages  of  “ Hydraulic  Tables,”  and,  like  the 
reviewer,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  long 
arrays  of  figures,  many  of  them  carried  to 
nine  places  of  decimals,  are  correct,  but  the 
engineer  in  practice  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
turn  to  them  and  so  save  time  and  trouble  in 
his  calculations,  thanks  to  the  Colonel’s 
Herculean  industry. 

Chapter  III.  deals  with  “ The  Flow  of 
Liquid  (sic)  in  Pipes  and  Open  Channels,” 
and  includes  formulas  of  varying  degrees  of 
accuracy,  each  being  carefully  discussed,  and 
the  preference  being  given  to  Kutter’s.  The 
first  part  of  Chapter  IV.  contains  what  the 
author  calls  " Hydraulic  Memoranda,”  and 
refers  chiefly  to  water-supply  ; the  pressure 
in  reservoirs  and  pipes  is  considered,  and 
formulre  are  given  for  the  calculation  of  the 
loss  of  head  due  to  velocity,  the  shape  of  the 
orifice  of  entry,  bends,  &c. ; the  flow  of 
water  over  weirs,  the  methods  of  gauging 
the  flow  of  water,  and  various  points  con- 
nected with  the  velocity  of  flowing  water, 
are  also  elucidated.  The  remaining  ninety 


pages  of  this  chapter  are  devoted  to  the  tables 
already  referred  to.  Chapter  V.  will  be 
useful  to  the  student,  as  it  shows  the  appli- 
cation of  the  formulas  by  means  of  a series 
ofworked-out  examples.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  have  checked  all  the  formula;  and 
calculations  given  in  these  chapters,  but  as 
far  as  we  have  tested  them  they  are  correct. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  diagram  on  page  49 
an  interpolation  which  will  certainly 
embarrass  the  novice  ; after  referring  the 
reader  to  the  diagram,  the  author  proceeds 
to  state  that?/  = tan.  BDY  ; in  the  illustra- 
tion the  angle  BDY  is  marked  and  lettered 
as  angle  n , so  that  it  appears  as  if  n = tan. n, 
which  is  of  course  an  absurdity.  It  is  only 
on  referring  to  the  previous  page  that  the 
student  will  find  a way  out  of  the  puzzle  ; n 
is  there  described  as  a co-efficient,  its  values 
being  given  for  channels  of  varying  degrees 
of  roughness.  The  insertion  of  the  letter  in 
the  diagram  is  unfortunate  ; what  is  meant 
is  that  the  angle  BDY  must  be  such  that  its 
tangent  is  equal  to  the  selected  value  of 
n,  a piece  of  information  which  can  be 
obtained  by  reference  to  any  book  of 
mathematical  tables. 

Although,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
first  part  of  Chapter  IV.  is  devoted  to 
hydraulic  memoranda  more  applicable  to 
water-supply  than  to  any  other  branch 
of  engineering,  the  subject  of  water-supply 
is  not  further  discussed.  The  author  is 
wise  in  thus  setting  limits  to  his  industry, 
even  though  the  .provision  of  an  ample 
supply  of  pure  water  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  important  departments  of  sanita- 
tion. Household  fittings,  such  as  baths, 
lavatories,  and  water-closets,  are  also  a part 
of  the  same  science,  but  architects  will  be 
disposed  to  argue  that  they  scarcely  fall 
within  the  scope  of  a work  on  engineering. 
Colonel  Moore,  however,  thinks  differently, 
and  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him 
for  devoting  two  chapters  of  about  60  pages 
and  upwards  of  120  illustrations  to  this 
subject.  If,  as  in  so  many  engineering 
works,  the  subject  had  been  treated  in  a 
perfunctory  and  superficial  manner,  we 
should  have  had  just  cause  for  complaint. 

It  may,  however,  be  reasonably  asked 
whether  it  was  necessary  at  this  time  of  day 
to  illustrate  in  these  chapters  (IX.  and  X.) 
such  obsolete  forms  of  closet  as  the  pan, 
long  hopper,  and  plug,  or  such  antiquated 
traps  (in  Chapter  VIII.)  as  the  mason’s  trap 
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and  D-trap  ; it  is  like  slaying  the  slain.  The 
space  occupied  by  these  illustrations  would 
have  been  better  devoted  to  some  of  the 
more  recent  forms  of  bath-wastes  and  over- 
flows, or  to  the  illustration  and  description 
of  the  new  siphonic  lavatories. 

There  are  so  many  opinions  as  to  the 
details  of  sanitary  fittings  and  their  con- 
nexions, that  critics  may  well  pause  before 
venturing  to  criticise,  but  it  will  be  generally 
allowed  that  the  angular  form  of  branch  from 
soil-pipe  to  closet  is  not  as  good  as  the 
curved  form.  Indeed,  fig.  309,  in  which  this 
is  shown,  ought  really  to  be  described  as  an 
example  of  " how  not  to  do  it,5’  for  it  shows 
a wash-07^  closet,  the  joint  from  earthen- 
ware to  lead  below  the  floor,  the  joint  from 
lead  to  iron  within  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
(this  defect  being  pointed  out  by  the  author), 
and  an  angular  branch-piece  from  the  soil- 
pipe.  We  notice  also  that  the  plug  or 
plunger  closet  in  fig.  277  is  called  a “valve- 
closet,”  and  that  in  fig.  295  Doulton’s  " Sim- 
plicitas  ” wash  - down  closet  is  styled 
“ Doulton’s  Simplicity  wash  - out  water- 
closet.”  But  these  are  trifles,  to  which 
we  merely  draw  attention  in  order  that 
they  may  be  corrected  in  future  editions. 
The  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  149  is, 
however,  a more  serious  matter  ; this,  by 
the  way,  is  in  Chapter  VI.  on  “Construction 
and  Materials.”  We  are  aware  that  similar 
arrangements  have  been  shown  in  many 
books,  but  have  we  not  also  seen  how  long- 
lived  errors  are  ? The  illustration  depicts  five 
tiers  of  water-closets,  all  correctly  connected 
with  one  soil-pipe,  and  with  all  the  traps 
ventilated  into  one  main  anti-siphonage  pipe  ; 
but  the  latter  is  carried  up  inside  the  build- 
ing, while  the  former  is  out  in  the  cold.  The 
great  aim  of  modern  sanitary  plumbing  is  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  foul  air  into  the 
house,  and  as  the  air  in  the  anti-siphonage 
pipe  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  in  the 
soil-pipe,  they  ought  both  to  be  placed  out- 
side the  building.  If  this  were  done  in  the 
case  before  us,  there  would  be  five  fewer 
joints  inside  the  house,  and  50  ft.  or  60  ft. 
less  foul-air  piping. 

Chapter  VIII.  deals  with  “Traps,”  and 
immediately  precedes  the  two  chapters  on 
“Apparatus”  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
lerred.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  author’s 
remarks  on  the  failure  of  traps,  as  a typical 
example  of  his  terse  and  lucid  manner  : — 

“ The  water-lock  of  any  form  of  traps,  however, 
cannot  be  relied  on,  as  it  may  fail  in  many  ways 

1 . By  pressure  of  gases  forcing  the  foul  air  through 
the  water. 

2.  By  a partial  vacuum  being  caused  by  the  pipes 
being  emptied  suddenly,  and  so  drawing  off  the 
water  by  suction  or  siphonage  from  the  trap. 

3.  By  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  lowering  its 
level  below  the  tongue  of  the  trap. 

4.  By  siphonage,  such  as  may  be  caused  by  a 
piece  of  rag  or  paper  lying  partly  in  the  trap  with 
its  end  hanging  down  through  the  outlet. 

5-  By  sewer  gases  being  absorbed  at  the  surface 
of  the  water  at  one  side  of  the  trap  and  being  given 
off  on  the  other  side." 

The  danger  of  unsealing  a trap  by  the 
momentum  of  the  water  passing  through  it  is 
not  mentioned,  probably  because  this  cause 
of  failure  is  so  infrequent  ; the  most  that 
usually  happens  is  a slight  lowering  of  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  trap,  reducing 
the  depth  of  the  seal,  but  not  destroying  it 
altogether.  Several  excellent  forms  of  stable- 
trap  are  illustrated,  one  of  the  best  being  that 
designed  by  the  author.  His  grease-trap  is 
also  deserving  of  praise,  although  it  may  be 


questioned  whether  a trap  “made  in  iron, 
and  glazed  on  the  inside  ” can  fairly  be 
described  as  " very  durable.” 

After  sanitary  apparatus  and  traps,  we 
turn  to  the  subject  of  drainage,  and  find  it 
fully  treated  in  Chapter  VI.,  which  deals  with 
“ Construction  and  Materials,’’  Chapter  VII. 
on  “ Ventilation,”  the  part  of  Chapter  X.  on 
flushing,  and  the  part  of  Chapter  XIII.  on 
drain-testing.  “Surface-water  Collection” 
and  “ Subsoil  Drainage  ” are  considered  in 
Chapters  XI.  and  XII.  respectively,  and 
Chapter  XIII.,  entitled  “Sanitary  Notes,’’ 
contains  a medley  of  information,  the  prin- 
cipal items  being  those  on  drain-testing  and 
the  use  of  disinfectants.  All  these  will 
prove  as  interesting  to  the  architect  as  to  the 
engineer.  Sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 
are  treated  iu  Chapters  I.,  II.,  and  XIV.,  and 
Chapter  XV.,  the  last,  is  devoted  to  the 
“ Disposal  of  Sludge  and  House-Refuse.” 

These  in  brief  are  the  contents  of  the 
book.  Their  arrangement  perhaps  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  Architects  and 
engineers,  at  any  rate,  as  they  would  not 
attempt  to  carry  out  a building  or  scheme  of 
sewerage  without  a plan,  ought  never  to 
commence  an  important  literary  work  with- 
out first  preparing  at  least  a sketch-plan  of 
their  undertaking.  If  this  were  done,  the 
task  of  the  reader  would  be  robbed  of 
much  of  its  irksomeness,  and  subsequent 
reference  would  be  facilitated.  “ Order , 
and  Distribution , and  Singling  out  of  Parts,’’ 
says  Bacon,  “ is  the  life  of  Despatch."  It  is 
only  the  first  of  these  that  has  been  neglected 
by  Colonel  Moore,  but  as  he  has  supplied  an 
index  of  fifteen  double-columned  pages',  the 
reader  will  doubtless  forgive  him. 

In  every  branch  of  study  there  are  vexed 
questions,  and  it  is  always  interesting  to  see 
what  the  latest  book  has  to  say  about  them. 
Architects  will  probably  want  to  know  what 
are  the  author’s  opinions  about  the  foot- 
ventilation  of  soil-pipes,  the  gradients  of 
house  drains,  cast-iron  versus  stoneware 
drain-pipes  ; while  engineers  will  probably 
first  turn  to  the  bacteriological  purification 
of  sewage,  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  and  the 
disposal  of  refuse  and  sewage-sludge.  Space 
would  fail  us  to  discuss  in  detail  even  these 
six  of  the  thousand-and-one  subjects  treated 
by  the  Colonel,  but  something  must  be  said, 
if  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  wide 
extent  of  his  information  and  his  careful 
statement  of  the  difficult  problems  of  that 
branch  of  engineering  which  gives  the  title 
to  his  book. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  foot- 
ventilation  of  soil-pipes  are  hinted  at  rather 
than  fully  discussed.  On  page  254  we  are  told 
that  “a  trap  or  siphon  is  necessary  at  the 
foot  of  a soil-pipe,  to  cut  off  the  sewer-gas 
from  the  house  system,  unless  its  use  can  be 
avoided  by  ” an  intercepting  trap  with  air- 
inlet  “at  some  distance  from  the  building.”  In 
the  chapter  on  ventilation,  page  279,  we  read, 
“When  the  extremity  of  the  extracting  shaft 
carried  up  from  a soil-pipe  would  be  situated 
dangerously  near  windows,  flues,  &c.,  and 
the  length  of  drain  to  be  ventilated  is  con- 
siderable, it  becomes  necessary  to  place  a 
siphon  at  the  foot  of  the  soil-pipe ; . . . . 
under  such  circumstances,  the  soil-pipe  itself 
still  requires  ventilation,  and  with  this 
object  a fresh-air  inlet  must  be  provided  on 
the  house  side  of  the  trap.”  Some  mention 
should  surely  have  been  made  of  the  reasons 
which  must  have  guided  the  London  County 
Council  in  deciding  that  every  soil-pipe  must 
be  constructed  “ so  that  there  shall  not  be  | 


any  trap  in  such  soil-pipe  or  between  the 
soil-pipe  and  any  drain  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected.” We  also  venture  to  protest  against 
the  dogmatic  statement  on  pages  285-6, 
that  “ outside  gullies  for  receiving  slop- 
water  from  sinks  should  be  ventilated,  and 
for  this  purpose,  from  the  drain  side  of 
these  gullies,  a ventilating  pipe,  4-in. 
diameter,  should  run  up  above  the  eaves 
of  the  roof.” 

Colonel  Moore  clearly  prefers  cast-iron 
drain-pipes  before  any  other  sort,  and  sums 
up  the  matter  very  tersely,  and,  with  the  one 
exception  of  durability,  very  fully: — “Cast- 
iron  drain-pipes  are  used  in  many  instances 
on  account  of  the  greater  seer  'ty  they 
afford  against  any  possible  escape  <.f  sewer- 
gas.  Advantage  is  also  taken  of  their  extra 
strength  in  crossing  open  spaces,  where 
ordinary  glazed  pipes  would  be  liable  to  be 
damaged  by  traffic  or  other  causes.  Iron 
pipes,  if  of  proper  weight’’ — note  the  saving 
clause — “ never  break  ; they  can  be  made  of 
any  size,  and  so  might  take  the  place  of 
culverts.”  After  mentioning  their  use  in 
deep  trenches  in  narrow  streets,  and 
“ through  made  or  unfirm  ground,  or  where 
the  strata  is  (sic)  full  of  water,”  he  continues — 
“A  cast-iron  drain-pipe  may  be  two-thirds 
the  diameter  of  an  earthenware  pipe  or 
a brick  sewer,  as  the  cast-iron  pipe  may 
work  full  and  even  under  pressure.  They 
have  great  advantages  over  stoneware  pipes, 
and  are  becoming  increasingly  used,  but 
the  cost  stands  in  the  way  of  their 
general  introduction  ; there  is  less  labour  in 
laying  them,  as  they  have  fewer  joints,  being 
made  in  6-ft.,  9-ft. , and  12-ft.  lengths,  in 
place  of  2-ft. ; they  are  more  accurate  in 
form,  and  have  less  defects  on  the  inner 
surface  than  stoneware  pipes,  as,  with  every 
care,  the  latter  twist  and  crack  slightly  in 
the  baking.”  It  is  somewhat  curious,  after 
reading  that  “ a cast-iron  pipe  may  be  two- 
thirds  the  diameter  of  an  earthenware  pipe,” 
to  find  the  next  paragraph  entirely  devoted 
to  the  statement  that  “a  5-in.  iron  pipe 
might  sometimes * with  advantage  be  used 
in  place  of  a 6-in.  glazed  pipe,  as  it  would 
clear  itself  better.”  This  guarded  paragraph 
appears  to  throw  doubt  on  the  explicit 
dictum  which  goes  before. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Colonel  Moore 
lays  stress  on  the  different  conditions  under 
which  sewers  and  house  drains  are  worked, 
and  notes  that  gradients  which  are  sufficient 
for  the  former  may  be  quite  inadequate  for 
the  latter.  He  quotes  Rankine  and  Rawlin- 
son  as  to  the  highest  limit  of  velocity  which 
may  be  allowed  without  damage  to. ' he  con- 
duits, and  then  continues  as  follows: — “ The 
following  maximum  falls  may  thus  be  con- 
sidered safe  for  circular  pipes  : for  4-in.  pipe, 
■gi* ; for  6-in.  pipe,  ^ ; for  9-in.  pipe,  -l5. 
These  gradients  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion the  pipes  are  running  full  or  half-full. 
House  drains  are  usually  less  than  half- 
full ; the  pipes,  in  order  to  be  self-cleansing, 
should  therefore  have  a greater  inclination 
than  that  for  3-ft.  velocity,  and  be  laid 
when  possible  with  falls  not  less  than 
the  above  for  the  several  sized  pipes, 
but  not  exceeding  yVin.”  This  is  a point 
often  overlooked  by  writers  on  drainage. 
One  or  two  other  considerations  may  also  be 
advanced  in  support  of  quicker  gradients  for 
house  drains  than  for  public  sewers.  In  the 
first  place  road  detritus  is  often  present  in 
sewers  in  large  quantities,  and  exercises  a 
Severe  scouring  action.  Careful  selection 

* The  italics  are  ours. 
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•of  pipes  and  dose  supervision  of  the 
work  of  construction  are  more  usual  in 
the  case  of  sewers  than  in  drains,  at  least 
from  the  smaller  and  cheaper  class  of  houses ; 
and  in  house  drains  the  flow  very  often 
ceases  altogether,  leaving  a small  deposit  or 
scum,  which  solidifies  to  some  extent  during 
the  dry  period,  and  which  will  gradually  in- 
crease with  each  successive  intermittent  flow 
unless  the  scour  of  the  sewage  is  sufficient 
to  wash  it  away. 

The  ventilation  of  sewers  is  a difficult 
problem,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Colonel  Moore  does  not  feel  justified  in 
writing  dogmatically  on  the  subject.  On 
page  269  we  read  that  air-inlet  openings 
■“  are  affected  by  fluctuations  in  the  flow  of 
sewage,  and  also  by  barometric  changes  in 
the  atmosphere.”  Four  pages  later  he 
writes,  “Experiments  made,  notably  by  Mr. 
Santo  Crimp,  tend  to  show  that  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind  is  the  principal  factor 
to  be  dealt  with  in  sewer  ventilation.”  And 
•on  page  288c  he  quotes  Mr.  W.  Brown,  who, 
after  many  experiments,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  “ the  wind  seems  to  have  had  little 
•or  no  effect.”  Perhaps  if  he  had  seen  a 
record  of  the  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Richard  Horton  in  January  and  February, 
I^97i  some  of  these  statements  might  have 
been  softened  by  comments.  Mr.  Horton 
•“ventures  to  place  the  different  influences 
■upon  drain  ventilation  in  the  following  order 
of  value  : — 1.  The  relative  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  ; 2.  The  materials  of  which  the 
drain  is  composed ; 3.  The  wind-pressure  ; 
4.  The  difference  between  internal  and 
external  temperature.  5.  Friction.”* 

The  sentence  on  page  273  reads  as  if  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham  introduced  the  system  of 
purifying,  or  rather  attempting  to  purify, 
sewer-air  by  passing  it  through  charcoal 
filters  placed  in  the  outlet-openings,  and  that 
he  introduced  it  “ about  twenty  years  ago.” 
Certainly,  Mr.  Latham  did  take  out  a patent 
for  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  but  Sir 
Robert  Ravvlinson  (then  Mr.  Ravvlinson) 
advocated  the  use  of  such  filters  as  long  ago 
•as  1862,  that  is  to  say  nearly  forty  years 
•ago. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  discuss  Colonel 
Moore's  treatment  of  the  questions  of 
sewage-purification  and  the  disposal  of 
sewage-sludge  and  refuse.  One  quotation 
may  be  made  to  show  how  careful  a guide 
die  is.  Speaking  of  the  final  disposal  of 
sewage,  he  says,  “The  different  systems 
■described  are  allowed  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, no  one  system  having  so  far  estab- 
lished its  claim  to  universal  acceptance,  and 
special  cases  will  always  demand  special 
treatment,  although  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  the 
.system  of  biological  treatment  tends  to  show 
that  in  this  direction  the  ultimate  solution  of 
this  troublesome  problem  will  be  found.’’ 

it  has  been  our  duty  to  criticise  the  book 
as  well  as  to  review  it,  but,  after  all,  the 
criticisms  we  have  made,  or  can  make,  are 
trifling  when  compared  with  the  great  mass 
of  matter  which  is  above  criticism.  It  is  a 
great  book,  involving  almost  infinite  labour 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  can  be  recom- 
mended as  undoubtedly  the  standard  work 
on  the  subject.  " ’Tis  not  in  mortals  to 
command  success  ” ; but,  like  Cato,  Colonel 
Moore  has  done  more,  he  has  deserved  it. 


* Mr.  W.  Spinks’s  article  on  “Drainage”  in  “Modern 
House.construction.” 


A word  of  praise  must  not  be  withheld  from 
the  publisher,  Mr.  Batsford,  for  the  able  and 
generous  manner  in  which  he  has  seconded 
Colonel  Moore’s  efforts  ; the  type  is  excellent, 
the  misprints  remarkably  few,  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  text  most  clearly  drawn  and 
reproduced,  and  the  folding  plates  are  models 
of  what  such  plates  ought  to  be. 

We  have  one  little  crow  to  pluck  with 
Colonel  Moore — quite  in  a friendly  way,  of 
course — and  then  we  have  done.  Through- 
out the  book  he  has  been  exceedingly  careful 
to  quote  the  sources  from  which  he  has 
gathered  his  information,  and  has  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  print  a “List  of  Authorities” 
extending  to  four  pages.  But  neither  in  the 
text  nor  in  this  list  is  the  Builder  mentioned, 
although  on  pp.  595-6  he  prints  two  tables 
on  the  strength  of  concrete,  which  first  saw 
the  light  in  our  columns  on  November  19 
and  26,  1892.  One  of  these  tables,  on  the 
transverse  strength  of  concrete  beams,  in- 
volved a considerable  amount  of  labour  in 
its  preparation,  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  Colonel  Moore  declares  that 
it  will  prove  “ of  great  service  ” to 
his  readers,  but  surely  this  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  he  should  have  acknowledged 
the  source  whence  he  derived  it.  That-  the 
table  is  not  taken  from  Mr.  Sutcliffe’s  sub- 
sequent republication  of  the  articles  in  book 
form  is  proved  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  table  itself ; besides,  Mr.  Sutcliffe’s  book 
is  nowhere  mentioned.  In  the  transference 
the  value  of  the  table  has  been  considerably 
reduced.  As  it  appeared  in  our  columns, 
the  ages  of  the  twenty-two  tested  beams 
were  given  in  all  cases  except  one,  and  the 
author  drew  particular  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  part  of  the  table ; but  Colonel 
Moore  has  omitted  the  ages  altogether. 
When  we  point  out  that  the  ages  of  the 
tested  beams  varied  from  7 to  182  days,  the 
importance  of  the  omission  will  be  manifest. 


NOTES. 

Lord  Iveagh’s  gift  to  Dublin 
Gift 'tc/ Dublin.  is  not  only  of  a munificent 
but  of  a very  practical  kind. 
At  his  own  expense  he  will  clear  away,  under 
parliamentary  sanction,  an  insanitary  area  in 
Dublin,  and  build  on  the  cleared  space  work- 
men’s dwellings,  a lodging-house  for  single 
men,  shops,  and  various  recreation  buildings 
— a concert  hall,  swimming  bath,  reading 
and  lecture  rooms.  The  income  derived 
from  the  dwellings  is  to  be  applied  as  an 
endowment  fund  for  the  recreation  buildings, 
and  what  is  not  required  for  this  purpose  is 
to  be  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing other  dwellings.  We  need  scarcely  add 
that  the  buildings  and  money  will  be  handed 
over  to  a body  of  trustees.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  said  that  this  is  work  which  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Dublin  should  do  for  themselves,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  this.  It  is  a scheme  which  is  not  likely 
to  increase  the  public  spirit  of  the  municipality 
of  Dublin,  since  it  may  incline  them  to  hold 
their  hand  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  hoping 
that  private  generosity  may  take  the  place 
of  general  public  spirit.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  no  more  useful  or  practical  way  of 
employing  great  private  wealth  could  be 
found  than  this.  It  has  also  this  to  be  said 
for  it,  that  it  is  a complete  scheme.  There 
is  at  the  present  time  a tendency  among  rich 
men  to  present  buildings  for  some  public 
object  which  afterwards  do  not  fulfil  their 


whole  purpose  for  want  of  sufficient  endow- 
ment. Lord  Iveagh’s  scheme  leaves  nothing 
to  be  done  by  other  persons ; it  is  a com- 
pleted whole. 


The  new  issue  of  the  “ Annual 
“'if  Ahthe'i!°'  of  the  British  School  at  Athens'’ 
includes  several  contributions 
of  special  interest;  if  the  high  level  attained 
in  the  present  number  can  be  maintained, 
the  “Annual”  bids  fair  to  rival  its  older 
contemporaries,  the  “ Mittheilungen  ” and 
“ Bulletin  ” of  the  German  and  French 
schools.  The  article  on  “ A New  Copy  of 
the  Athene  Parthenos,’’  which  accompanies 
plate  IX.,  is  by  the  late  Director,  Mr.  Cecil 
Smith.  The  statuette,  of  which  two  views 
are  shown,  is  unquestionably  the  earliest  copy 
we  have  of  the  famous  work  of  Pheidias. 
In  the  course  of  his  very  full  discussion 
of  the  statuette,  Mr.  Smith  makes  the 
suggestion  that  the  battle  of  the  Lapithee 
and  Centauri  was  depicted  not  on  the 
sandals  ( solecc ) of  the  goddess,  but  on 
the  anthemon — the  support  of  the  shield 
— certainly  a more  suitable  place.  In  the 
new  statuette  this  anthemon  is  preserved. 
A second  article  of  special  interest  is  devoted 
by  Mr.  Pieter  Rodeck — a student  of  the 
school — to  the  publication  and  discussion  of 
the  Ionic  capital  found  on  the  site  of  the 
gymnasium  of  Kynosarges  at  Athens.  It 
cannot  be  considered  proved  that  the  capital 
in  question  actually  belonged  to  the 
gymnasium,  but  in  any  case  Mr.  Rodeck 
holds  that  the  capital  dates  from  a 
period  at  which  it  forms  a link  between 
the  old  Attic  group  of  Ionic  capitals 
and  a later  group  not  hitherto  much  noted. 
Mr.  Ambrose  Poynter  contributes  a paper  on 
“ Three  Sectile  Pavements  in  Greece,”  an 
instalment,  we  believe,  of  a work  he  has  in 
hand  on  mosaic  pavements  in  general.  Five 
papers  by  various  members  of  the  school 
deal  with  special  points  in  the  excavations  at 
Melos.  Mr.  Paul  Perdriget,  of  the  French 
school,  contributes  an  article  on  some 
archaistic  reliefs— an  evidence  iu  itself  of 
the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  insti- 
tutions. 

Open  Spaces-  ^HE  ®oarc*  Agriculture,  in 
Petersham  response  to  a memorial  ad- 
Common.  dressed  to  them,  have  drawn 
up  a scheme,  in  pursuance  of  the  Metro- 
politan Commons  Acts,  1S86-98,  in  respect 
of  Petersham  Common.  The  scheme  pro- 
vides that  the  Common  shall  be  regulated 
and  managed  by  the  Corporation  of  Rich- 
mond, who  are  empowered  to  execute 
drainage  and  other  improvements,  to  plant 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  render  the  ground 
more  pleasant  for  recreation  and  exercise, 
but  are  inhibited  from  doing  anything  that 
shall  otherwise  alter  its  natural  features  or 
interfere  with  free  access  to  every  part.  The 
Richmond  Town  Council  are  also  deputed  to 
frame  by-laws  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances, 
trespasses,  or  injury  to  the  Common,  and  for 
the  regulation  of  games  and  of  assemblages 
of  persons  thereon. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 
NeW  ParisStneS’  ^as  Just  voted  a sum  of  40,000 

francs  for  the  execution,  by 
M.  J.  P.  Laurens,  of  cartoons  for  the  tapes- 
tries intended  for  the  Salle  des  Fetes  of  the 
Mairie  of  the  XHIth  Arrondissement,  which 
are  to  be  executed,  at  the  cost  of  the  State, 
at  the  Gobelins  manufactory.  The  largest 
of  the  tapestries,  which  will  include  about 
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70  square  metres  of  work,  will  cost  about 
190,000  francs  in  the  working.  The  design 
will  represent  the  " Glorification  of  Labour,’’ 
and  the  various  industries  carried  on 
within  the  limits  of  the  XHIth  Arron- 
dissement  will  be  represented.  In  the 
foreground  there  will  be  a group  of 
tapestry  weavers  offering  homage  to  the 
genius  of  Colbert  who  contributed  chiefly  to 
create  and  develop  this  industry  in  France. 
A second  panel  will  represent  Blaise  Pascal, 
Arnaud,  and  others  of  the  Port  Royal 
“penseurs,”  whose  names  are  also  con- 
nected with  this  district.  The  idea  has 
been  to  illustrate  on  one  side  the  labour 
which  produces  the  material  riches  of  the 
country,  on  the  other  the  thinkers  who  con- 
tributed to  raise  its  intellectual  standard. 


An  interesting  communication 
SydnIfo®“Jd:nEhas  recently  been  made  by 
Mr.  Janies  Nangle  to  the 
"Engineering  Association  of  New  South 
Wales,”  entitled  " Some  Notes  on  Sydney 
Building  Stones.  In  it  the  author  observes 
that  during  the  year  rain  falls  in  Sydney  on 
an  average  157  days;  whilst  the  rainfall  for 
the  whole  year  is  about  49-85  inches,  which 
is  about  double  the  rainfall  of  London.  In 
Sydney  the  'range  of  temperature  is  severe, 
being  as  much  as  36  deg.  in  one  day.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  rainfall,  he 
recommends  that  as  regards  stones  used 
for  building  in  that  city,  they  should 
absorb  as  little  water  as  possible  ; 
and  Mr.  Nangle  has  made  several  absorption 
tests.  His  method  was  to  prepare  the  stones 
experimented  with  so  that  they  should  have 
as  nearly  as  possible  a uniform  amount  of 
surface.  All  the  specimens  were  dried  at 
too  deg.  Cent.  They  were  then  weighed 
and  placed  in  water  2 ft.  in  depth  and 
adjusted  on  pin  points,  where  they  remained 
lor  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  were  taken 
out  and  reweighed  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  water  absorbed.  For  our  own  part,  we 
cannot  recommend  this  method  of  testing 
the  absorptive  capacity  of  specimens  of 
building  stones.  They  should  not  be 
artificially  dried,  especially  up  to  such  a 
high  temperature,  for  microscopic  cracks 
are  almost  sure  to  be  developed  or  enlarged. 
They  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  such  deep 
water,  the  pressure  of  which  above  them 
prevents  the  escape  of  air  from  the  pores  of 
the  stone,  and  so  brings  about  an  erroneous 
result.  They  should  rather  be  placed  in 
shallow  water,  and  have  one  fiat  surface 
raised  a millimetre  or  two  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  to  permit  the  free  escape  of  air. 
And  the  specimens  ought  to  be  weighed  at 
intervals  within  the  twenty-four  hours 
especially  during  the  first  few  minutes 
up  to  half-an-hour,  to  gauge  the  rate 
of  percolation,  which  it  is  often  more 
important  to  know  than  the  maximum  per- 
colation. In  the  crushing  tests,  carried 
out  at  the  Sydney  Technical  College,  the 
author  was  careful  to  see  that  each  specimen 
was  dressed  so  that  at  least  two  opposite 
faces  (placed  between  the  dies  of  the 
machine)  were  parallel.  The  specimens 
dealt  with  were  chiefly  sandstones,  but 
igneous  rocks,  such  as  basalt,  syenite,  and 
granite,  and  metamorphic,  including  marble 
(some  European),  and  slate,  all  used  for 
building  in  Sydney,  were  also  tested.  The 
syenite  from  Gabo  Island,  Victoria,  with- 
stood a pressure  of  1120  tons  per  square 
inch,  whilst  the  lowest  results  recorded  are 


amongst  the  sandstones,  which  ranged  Irom 
1 1 tons  to  3-i9  tons  per  square  inch. 
Altogether  this  is  a valuable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  concerning  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  some  well-known  Australian 
building  stones. 


Telegraphy  The  extraordinary  interest 
Through  shown  by  electricians  at  pre- 
•-pac-  sent  in  what  Mr.  Preece  calls 
“ Athene  telegraphy  ” was  evidenced  by  the 
crowded  meeting  at  the  Institution  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  last  week.  Three  papers 
on  this  subject  were  down  for  reading,  and 
most  interesting  experiments  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Preece,  Dr.  Fleming,  and  Mr.  Ever- 
shed.  Mr.  Preece  gave  a short  resume  of  the 
experimental  work  on  this  subject  done  by 
the  Post  Office.  The  only  permanent  service 
they  have  as  yet  established  is  between 
Lavernock  and  Flatholm,  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  a distance  of  three  miles.  An 
ingenious  call  arrangement,  invented  by 
Mr.  Evershed,  has  been  in  constant  use  there 
for  the  last  two  years  with  satisfactory 
results.  In  Mr.  Preece’s  opinion  this  system 
is  cheap  and  practicable.  Mr.  Preece 
described  an  important  experiment  he  made 
to  try  and  communicate  between  England 
and  Ireland.  A circuit  was  made  up  from  Car- 
lisle to  Haverfordwest,  and  another  in  Ireland, 
from  Belfast  to  Wexford.  The  whole 
telephonic  system  of  the  country  was 
stopped  from  midnight  to  2 a.m.  one  Sunday 
morning  in  June,  1S95,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  signal.  The  attempt  was,  however, 
a failure  as  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  signals  owing  to  the  weird  noises  heard 
in  the  telephone.  The  hum  of  two  or  three 
alternating  current  electric  lighting  stations 
could  be  plainly  heard,  but  in  addition  there 
was  a strange  babel  of  sounds  which  Mr. 
Preece  put  down  to  disturbances  caused  by 
electrical  effects  outside  our  globe.  If  the 
experiment  had  been  a success  the  Post 
Office  had  arranged  to  communicate  between 
England  and  Europe  and  then  between 
Europe  and  America  in  this  way.  In  the 
subsequent  discussion,  General  Webber, 
Sir  Henry  Mance,  and  Professor  Oliver 
Lodge  made  some  important  statements. 
This  was  the  second  meeting  of  the  Institu- 
tion this  month  to  discuss  space  telegraphy, 
but  owing  to  the  interest  and  importance  of 
the  subject  to  electricians  a special  meeting 
will  be  held  early  in  January  to  continue  the 
discussion. 


The  Arch-  *-N'  the  building  which  the 

biCanPterbo5“’  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
will  erect  at  Canterbury  is  to 
be  incorporated  some  remains  of  the  old 
Palace.  Those  portions  are  included  in  the 
premises  lately  occupied  by  the  King’s 
School,  as  reconstituted,  at  Cranmer’s 
instance,  by  Henry  VIII,  upon  an  ancient 
foundation  of  what  was  really  the  School  of 
the  City  of  Canterbury,  whose  origin  has 
been  lately  traced  to  a time  as  far  back  as  the 
earlier  years  of  the  seventh  century.  The 
original  Palace  was  built  by  Lanfranc  in 
place  of  one  which  Ethelbert  gave  to 
Augustine  on  his  retirement  to  Reculver 
circa  597,  and  which  the  Danes  destroyed  in 
1011.  Lanfranc’s  palace,  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  precincts  and  ville  of  Christ 
Church,  was  repaired  by  Archbishop 
Hubert  Walter  (1193-1205),  who  erected 
the  great  hall.  Walter’s  work  was 
carried  on  by  his  successor  Langton  ( ob . 
1228),  and  by  Boniface  (1241-70).  It  was 


the  scene  of  several  famous  entertainments 
given  by  the  Archbishops.  There  were 
celebrated  the  nuptial  festivities  of  Edward  I. 
and  Margaret  of  France  (1299),  after  their 
marriage  in  the  Cathedral.  In  Whitsun- 
week,  1520,  Warham  held  a great  feast  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  whom 
Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsey  had  escorted  from 
Dover ; and  there  Parker,  who  had  reinstated 
the  buildings  after  a fire,  entertained  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  her  birthday  in  1373.  Soon 
after  Charles  I.’s  death  most  of  the  materials 
of  the  Palace,  including  the  hall  and  principal 
apartments,  were  sold ; at  the  Restoration 
the  property  returned  to  the  See,  and  was 
demised  to  leaseholders  by  Juxon.  Hasted,, 
in  his  “ History  of  Kent,”  Vol.  IV.  (1791),. 
and  his  book  upon  Canterbury  (i8oi)r 
relates  that  in  his  time  the  only  remains 
of  the  Palace  consisted  of  two  buildings  (by- 
Parker)  converted  into  tenements,  opposite 
the  west  side  of  the  cloisters,  in  the  back 
part  of  which  stood  a strong  flint  wall,  the 
supposed  work  of  Lanfranc  (1070-89),  andj 
part  of  his  temporal  court-house,  with  a 
house,  opposite  the  cloister  west  door,  builfc 
of  stone  rubble  and  flint,  as  repaired  by 
Parker,  whose  arms  appeared  on  its  south 
side,  and  within  ; he  mentions,  too,  Parker’s 
gate-house,  of  brick  with  stone  dressings,  in- 
the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  buildings. 
John  Monins,  a lessee  in  Hasted’s  -time,, 
built  a private  residence  on  a portion  of  the 
premises,  pulling  down  the  inferior  offices 
and  the  cellarer's  lodgings.  In  1720  a French 
Huguenot  chapel  stood  within  the  precincts  -r 
it  was  afterwards  taken  for  a Methodist 
meeting-house. 

This  interesting  old  house,. 

Fleet-street,  soi-disant  “ the  Palace  of  Henry 

VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,”  is 
about  to  be  rebuilt,  after  the  designs  ol^ 
we  are  informed.  Messrs.  E.  I’Anson  & Son. 
It  was  built,  together  with  the  Inneir 
Temple  gateway,  in  5 James  I.,  as  a 
Council  Chamber  for  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Duke  of  Cornwall,  whose 

cognisance  appears  upon  its  ornamented 

front.  The  front  has  been  altered  ofi 

late,  its  original  form,  with  five  pilasters 
against  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  the 
gateway  as  at  present,  are  depicted  in 
Schnebbelie’s  drawing  of  1806.  The  two> 
staircases  appear  to  be  unchanged  ; the  most? 
notable  features  of  the  interior  are  the 
ceiling  and  panelling  on  the  west  wall  of 
the  large  room,  20  ft.  by  23  ft.,  and  10  ft.  6 in. 
high,  on  the  first  floor.  Measured  drawings^, 
with  details,  of  the  ceiling  and  panelling  and* 
of  the  later  fireplace  are  given  in  “ Vanif  hing 
London  ” (1894)  by  Mr.  Roland  Paul,  who- 
there  points  out  that  the  ornamental  work 
around  the  room  is  of  different  periods,  that? 
on  the  north,  south,  and  east  walls  bearing 
evidence  of  subsequent  alterations  and  addi- 
tions. The  ceiling,  he  observes,  is  probably 
the  finest  of  its  kind  now  in  situ  in  London. 
The  ribs,  panels,  and  spaces,  are  ornamented 
with  conventional  foliage,  in  the  centre  are 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  plumes,  coronet,  and) 
motto,  between  the  letters  “ P ” and  “ H v 
successive  coats  of  paint  have  impaired  the 
fineness  and  beauty  of  the  work.  With  the 
ceiling  may  be  compared  the  similar  work,, 
illustrated  by  Wilkinson,  in  a room  at  Old- 
bourne  Hall,  on  the  east  side  of  Shoe-lane- 
(afterwards  the  site  of  Pontifex’s  copper- 
foundry)  ; that  ceiling  bore  the  coat-of-arms 
and  initials  of  James  I.,  his  consort,  and) 
their  son,  Charles,  witibi/n  a garter.,  and  the 
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date  1617,  five  years  after  Prince  Henry’s 
death.  An  examination  of  the  front  of  the 
Fleet-street  house  goes  to  show  that  the 
present  windows  replace  the  old  bays  be- 
tween the  oak  pilasters,  the  front,  with 
its  panels,  having  been  brought  forward. 
In  Schnebbelie’s  view  the  wall  screening  the 
attic  windows  is  inscribed  " The  Wax  Work.” 
Mrs.  Salmon  removed  her  show  from  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand  to  189,  Fleet-street,  north 
side — see  the  illustration,  of  1793,  in  Smith’s 
“Antiquities  of  London’’ — since  the  site  of 
Praed's  Bank.  After  her  death  the  exhibi- 
tion was  carried  on  at  No.  189  by  Mrs. 
Clarke  until  1795,  when  it  was  removed  to 
what  had  been  “Nando’s”  coffee-house,  at 
No.  17  opposite,  whence,  at  Mrs.  Clarke’s 
death  in  1812,  it  was  taken  to  a house  at  the 
corner  of  Water-lane  (Whitefriars-street). 
No.  17,  Fleet-street,  may  have  assumed  its 
style  of  "Wolsey’s  Palace”  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  while  Wolsey’s 
prisoner  in  the  Temple,  erected,  as  a fine 
imposed  by  Wolsey,  the  Middle  Temple 
gate-house,  “ very  sumptuously,”  says 
Cavendish,  “garnishing  the  same,  on  the 
outside  thereof,  with  cardinals’  hats  and 
arms,  and  divers  other  devices  ....  that 
lie  thought  thereby  to  have  appeased  his 
old  unkind  displeasure.”  The  cardinal's 
arms  had  mouldered  away  by  Aubrey’s  time. 


In  addition  to  the  particulars 
ShibUbn.  S'ven  in  our  last  in  regard  to 
the  pavilions  for  foreign  ex- 
hibits at  the  exhibition  of  1900,  it  may  be 
added  that  Hungary  intends  to  have  a 
pavilion  representing  the  historic  features  of 
her  national  architecture,  including  the 
facade  of  an  ancient  house,  part  of  a chapel, 
a bell-tower,  &c.  Finland  proposes  a struc- 
ture in  her  national  style  ; and  Italy  proposes 
two  schemes,  one  of  minor  importance,  con- 
sisting of  a dome  flanked  by  two  wings  ; 
another  a larger  building,  which  will  be  a 
kind  of  blending  of  Venetian,  Byzantine,  and 
Moorish  architecture.  This  latter  will  pro- 
bably be  the  more  brilliant  and  effective  of 
the  two,  as  an  exhibition  building,  from  its 
lighter  treatment. 

I l 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  POLLUTION  OF 
STREAMS  AND  RIVERS* 

Why  is  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  of  1876 
universally  condemned  as  a dead  letter  ? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  again  and  again  that 
this  failure  is  due  chiefly  to  the  faulty  and  im- 
perfect arrangements  for  the  administration  of 
the  law,  and  to  certain  defects  and  difficulties 
in  the  Act  itself.  “ The  powers  for  taking 
action^against  pollution  were  entrusted  to  the 
Sanitary  Authorities,  and  these  powers  are 
enabling,  not  compulsory.  Now,  considering 
that  the  Sanitary  Authorities  are  too  often 
the  greatest  pollutors,  and  are  constantly  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  local  and  vested 
interests,  and  the  incessant  cry  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  rates,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  administration  of  these  acts  has  not 
been  attended  with  success. ”+ 

Great  hopes  were  entertained  that,  with  the 
establishment  of  County  Councils  by  the  Act  of 
1888,  the  indifference  and  opposition  of 
interested  or  ignorant  individuals  and  of 
thr  smaller  local  authorities  would  be 
overwhelmed  and  carried  along  by  the  larger 
and  more  powerful  organisation.  Unfortu- 
nately the  administration  of  the  law  for  the 
prevention  of  pollution,  which  is  still  purely 
optional,  is  from  its  very  nature  unpopular, 
and  likely  to  be  avoided.  It  can  only  be 
carried  out  thoroughly  by  men  who  will 
systematically  devote  much  time  and  care  to 


* Part  of  a paper  read  by  Dr.  Childs  at  the  recent 
SanitaryCongress  at  Birmingham. 

t “ Waterborne  Typhoid  Fever.”  Jour.  San.  Inst. 
Vol.  XIX.,  p.  248. 


this  duty,  and  will  not  be  unduly  influenced  by 
local  and  vested  interests,  or  by  the  clamour  of 
short-sighted  and  parsimonious  ratepayers. 
Several  of  the  County  Councils,  no  doubt,  have 
done,  and  are  doing,  much  for  the  prevention 
of  pollution.  But  all  efforts  for  improvement 
must  be  hampered  and  curtailed  by  the  defects 
and  difficulties  at  present  existing  in  the  Act  of 
1876. 

What  are  those  defects  and  difficulties  ? 
Chiefly  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  vagueness  and  incompleteness  of 
many  of  the  terms,  such  as  the  definitions  of 
polluting  matters,  liquid  sewage,  &c.  (Clauses 
2 and  3). 

2.  The  expense,  delay,  and  uncertainty  in- 
volved in  the  restrictions  imposed  when  any 
authority  proposes  to  enforce  the  enactment 
for  preventing  pollution. 

3.  The  absence  of  deterrent  penalties. 

4.  The  absence  of  power  of  entry. 

These  defects  are  a serious  impediment  to 
action,  as  the  joint  committees  of  the  Mersey 
and  Irwell  and  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire soon  discovered  when  they  began 
seriously  and  systematically  to  deal  with  the 
overwhelming  sources  of  pollution  which  pre- 
vailed in  their  respective  districts.  No  time 
was  lost  by  these  committees  in  appealing  to 
Parliament  for  special  Acts  “ To  make  more 
effectual  provision  for  prevention  of  pollution  ” 
on  the  ground  that  “ the  restrictions  contained 
in  the  Act  (of  1876)  were  such  as  to  preclude 
effective  action.”  Parliament  acknowledged 
the  justice  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  appeal 
by  giving  assent,  and  the  necessary  Acts  were 
passed. 

Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  everyone,  local 
authorities,  or  individuals  in  the  kingdom  who 
have  concerned  themselves  with  the  abolition 
of  iniquitous  pollution,  must  have  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  these  reforms,  the  remedying  of  the 
defects  which  I have  mentioned.  And  yet  a 
Bill,  a private  Bill,  which  embodies  all  these 
reforms  has  been  before  the  House  of  Commons 
for  years.  This  Bill,  modelled  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Joint  Committee  and  the 
West  Riding  Rivers  Board,  remedies  the  de- 
fects which  I have  mentioned.  It  defines  and 
catalogues  the  various  possible  kinds  of  pollut- 
ing effluents,  grants  powers  of  entry  to  autho- 
rities for  the  taking  of  samples,  and  whilst  it 
amply  protects  the  manufacturer  from  undue 
embarrassment  and  expenditure,  it  provides  for 
the  proper  administration  of  the  law,  and  the 
infliction  of  appropriate  penalties  upon  actual 
offenders  with  as  little  cost,  delay,  and  uncer- 
tainty as  possible. 

Dr.  Maclean  Wilson,  in  his  introduction  of 
the  discussion  on  rivers  pollution  at  Edinburgh, 
pointed  out  that  “ the  Bill  as  it  stands  at 
present  is  weaker  in  several  respects  than 
either  of  the  Acts  upon  which  it  is  based."  He 
also  goes  on  to  say  : “ The  following  are  some 
of  the  points  left  undecided  by  the  present 
Bill  ; the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  right 
of  a manufacturer  to  discharge  his  trade  refuse 
into  a public  sewer,  or  of  the  right  of  the  sani- 
tary authority  to  refuse  to  allow  him  so  to  dis- 
charge it ; the  prohibition  of  the  sludging  of 
mill  dams  ; the  power  to  cause  obstructions  to 
the  flow  of  stream  to  be  removed  ; the  absolute 
prohibition  of  any  new  pollutions  ; the  proper 
supervision  of  the  discharge  of  compensation 
water.”  These  details,  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  of  first-rate  importance,  and  any  conclu- 
sions dictated  by  the  experience  of  these  two 
active  rivers  boards  is  bound  to  command 
attention  and  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  be  too  careful 
about  overloading  any  proposed  reforms  with 
contentious  details.  It  will  be  for  those  in 
charge  of  the  Bill  to  decide  whether  and  how 
many  of  these  additional  clauses  should  be 
added. 

The  amendment  of  these  intrinsic  defects  in 
the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  will,  with- 
out doubt,  greatly  facilitate  and  promote  the 
abolition  of  much  of  the  lawless  and  disreputable 
pollution  which  prevails  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  still  remains,  however,  the 
great  difficulty  of  getting  councils,  boroughs, 
and  county  boroughs  to  combine  and  insist 
that  the  law  shall  be  duly  observed  throughout 
the  whole  watersheds  in  which  they  are  situated. 
A Borough  or  a County  Council  may  do  its  best 
to  set  its  own  house  in  order  to  prevent  and 
abolish  all  pollution  within  its  borders,  but  it  is 
almost  powerless  to  remove  pollution — except 
when  of  the  grossest  and  most  intolerable  kind 
— in  parts  of  the  stream  and  rivers  which  are 
higher  up.  The  sources  and  tributaries  of  a 
river,  for  instance,  which  are  above  a given  town 


or  county,  may  each  contribute  its  share  of  pol- 
lution, until  the  sum  total  of  impurity  in  the  main 
stream  becomes  intolerably  offensive.  Yet  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  bring  conviction  home 
to  the  individual  affenders.  The  solution  of 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  formation  of  joint  com- 
mittees, who  shall  have  the  supervision  and 
control  over  whole  watersheds,  or  groups  of 
streams  and  rivers  : committees  which  shall  be 
fairly  representative  of  all  the  local  interests 
concerned— of  Councils  and  water  companies, 
manufacturers,  and  industries — strong  and  ex- 
tensive enough  to  resist  the  undue  influence  of 
local  interests  and  local  jealousies,  and  to  over- 
come the  vis  inertia • of  ignorance  and  indiffer- 
ence ; and  whose  sole  business  it  shall  be  to 
administer  the  law  promptly  and  without  fear 
or  favour  for  the  protection  of  the  waters  within 
their  district. 

This  is  no  paper  scheme  based  on  theoretical 
considerations.  The  Act  of  1888  provides  for 
such  an  organisation  in  Clause  81,  whereby 
the  formation  of  such  joint  committees  is 
sanctioned  and  regulated.  The  idea  of  the 
watershed  as  a proper  area  for  administration  is 
not  at  all  new,  but  has  been  advocated  by  many 
competent  authorities.  In  April  of  this  year 
Mr.  Middleton  read  a very  interesting  paper  to 
the  Institute  on  the  desirability  of  making 
watershed  areas  and  sanitary  districts  coter- 
minous. This  proposition,  however  com- 
mendable, involves  such  a revolution  and  such 
an  intricate  shifting  and  resetting  of  our  whole 
social  organisation,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  find 
much  favour.  But  for  the  constitution  of  joint 
committees  for  the  prevention  of  pollution  no 
new  authorities  are  required.  The  existing 
authorities,  who  have  not  sufficient  time,  and 
who  for  reasons  previously  mentioned  are  not 
well  qualified  to  carry  out  the  work  thoroughly, 
will  merely  depute  their  office  to  an  authority 
provided  for  and  sanctioned  by  the  existing 
statute. 

Fortunately  there  are  joint  committees,  two 
of  them  established  long  ago,  which,  in  their 
constitution,  methods  of  work,  and  results  pro- 
duced, present  excellent  models  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  viz.,  the  joint  committee  known  as 
the  Thames  and  Lee  Conservancy  Boards,  the 
Mersey  and  Irwell  Conjoint  Committee,  the 
West  Riding  River  Board,  and  the  Ribble 
Joint  Committee.  The  methods  employed  and 
the  results  obtained  by  these  joint  committees 
are,  I believe,  but  little  known  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and,  as  I have  been  studying  this 
subject  for  some  time,  I will  summarise  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  information  which  I have 
acquired. 

The  Thames  Conservancy  Board  is  a 
representative  body  consisting  of  thirty-eight 
members  appointed  or  elected  by  the  Admiralty, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Trinity  House  (for 
control  over  the  “ lower  navigation  ” especially), 
by  eighteen  County  Councils  and  Boroughs 
(including  the  London  County  Council),  the 
Corporation  of  London,  the  metropolitan  water 
companies,  by  shipowners,  owners  of  sailing 
barges,  dockowners  and  wharfingers.  It  is  the 
oldest  authority  for  prevention  of  pollution, 
powers  for  this  purpose  having  been  conferred 
upon  it  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  it66.  Origin- 
ally these  powers  were  limited  to  the  main 
stream,  and  to  the  parts  of  its  tributaries  within 
three  miles  of  the  main  stream.  By  subse- 
quent Acts  these  powers  were  extended  to  ten 
miles  up  the  tributaries  ; but  were  found  to 
be  inherently  defective,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  that  pollution  reached  the  main  stream, 
and  this  w’as  most  difficult  to  do  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  magistrates.  Evidence  w;as  given 
before  Lord  Balfour’s  Commission  in  1892  to 
this  effect,  and  a recommendation  was  made  by 
that  Commission  that  powers  should  be  ex- 
tended to  every  part  of  the  Thames  Basin,  and 
that  it  should  be  an  offence  to  pollute  a tribu- 
tary, irrespective  of  the  point  whether  the 
pollution  reached  the  main  stream.  This 
recommendation  was  carried  into  effect  by  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Act  of  1894,  which  re- 
constituted the  Thames  Conservancy  on  lines 
more  representative  than  theretofore.  The 
Conservators  now  have  jurisdiction  for  preven- 
tion of  pollution  to  the  very  sources  of  the 
Thames  and  its  tributaries,  an  area  of  nearly 
4,000  square  miles  above  the  western  limit  of 
the  metropolis,  as  well  as  within  narrowed  limits 
below  that  point.  In  the  tideway  great  results 
have  been  effected  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
London  County  Council  have  treated  the  sewage 
of  London.  This,  which  was  formerly  discharged 
untreated  into  the  river,  is  now  dealt  with  in 
precipitation  tanks  and  the  solids  are  carried 
away  to  sea  instead  of  passing  into  the  Thames. 
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Above  the  tideway,  or  rather  above  the  western 
limits  of  the  metropolis,  the  4,000  square  miles 
above  referred  to,  the  Conservators  have  a 
chief  inspector,  seven  inspectors,  and  eight 
assistants,  whose  work  is  divided  into  seven 
districts,  an  inspector  and  an  assistant  each 
working  in  one  of  these.  Bicycles  are  used  as 
a means  of  rapid  transit.  Reports  are  received 
from  those  officers  on  every  town,  village, 
and  hamlet  in  the  area.  Notices  have  been 
served  on  all  persons  polluting,  and  reasonable 
time  is  given  to  carry  out  works  for  diversion. 
About  5,000  inspections  are  made  yearly. 
Samples  are  constantly  taken  and  analysed  by 
the  Thames  Conservator’s  Analyst,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Groves,  F.R.S.  These  analyses  now  amount 
to  1,800  a year.  The  results  of  the  Conserva- 
tors' action  are  as  follows  : — 


Summary  showing  the  results  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Conscivators. 
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Mr.  Groves  says  (June,  1898) : — “ I might 
here  point  out  that,  owing  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  Thames  Conservancy  under  the  Act 
of  1894,  the  amount  of  organic  impurity  dis- 
solved in  the  water  immediately  above  the 
intakes  is  now  only  about  two-thirds  of  what  it 
was  before  the  passing  of  that  Act.”  On  the 
authorities  who  have  not  taken  action  the  Con 
servators  are  bringing  pressure  by  proceed- 
ings before  the  magistrates,  with  great 
success. 

The  above  statements  will  serve  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  methods  of  work  and  results 
attained  by  a conjoint  committee  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  watershed  in  this  country. 
Not  a spring,  brook,  or  stream  flows  into  our 
greatest  river  that  does  not  come  sooner  or 
later  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board’s 
inspectors  ; and  it  is  difficult  for  the  slightest 
pollution  to  escape  detection.  Much  still 
remains  to  be  done,  for  even  from  prehistoric 
times  individuals  and  communities  have 
clustered  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  its 
tributaries,  each  to  contribute  its  share  of  filthy 
refuse  to  the  stream  ; and  owing  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  village,  town,  and  city  in  the  present 
century,  more  than  a million  souls  inhabit  the 
banks  on  the  tributaries  or  main  river  above 
the  intakes,  and  more  than  five  million  below 

the  intakes  of  the  London  water  companies 

a total  equal  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
population  of  England  and  Wales. 

For  the  abolition  of  such  widespread  pollu- 
tion time  is  of  necessity  required,  partly  owing 
to  the  legal  subterfuges  through  which 
oftenders  can  escape  from  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  partly  from  actual  local  difficulties 
of  dealing  with  sewage  (such  as  are  due  to 
clay  soil,  lowness  of  level,  &c.),  and  partly 
because  of  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  with 
regard  to  the  best  practical  means  available  for 
purifying  the  effluents.  Nevertheless  the  great 
work  of  purification  progresses  steadily,  and  it 
hardly  needs  the  analysis  of  the  chemist  to 
show  how  greatly  pollution  has  decreased 
since  the  Conservancy  Board  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  preventing  it.  The  history 
of  the  prevention  of  pollution  as  carried  out  by 
the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  plainly  shows 
the  great  advantages  to' be  gained  by  a com- 
bination of  representative  authorities  on  a large 
scale  through  which  combination  economy 
and  effectiveness  are  secured.  By  obtaining 
control  over  the  sources  and  tributaries  of  the  1 


river  immense  advantages  are  gained,  much 
constant  and  futile  litigation  is  replaced  by 
authoritative  and  successful  action,  and  conse- 
quently much  time,  labour,  and  money  are 
saved.  Such  desirable  results,  it  appears,  are 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  through  the  action 
of  isolated  and  comparatively  weak  local 
authorities. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Lee  Conservancy 
Board  extends  over  the  whole  watershed  area 
of  the  River  Lea,  an  area  of  nearly  600  square 
miles.  The  main  river  and  all  its  tributaries 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  and  pro- 
vide a water  supply  to  nearly  two  and  a half 
million  individuals.  The  present  Board  of 
Conservancy  was  established  by  the  Lea  Con- 
servancy Act  of  1868,  and  resembles  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board  in  its  representa- 
tive character.  A very  interesting  account  of 
this  Board  and  its  works,  together  with  a 
graphic  description  of  the  River  Lea,  its  tribu- 
taries, and  surroundings,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
excellent  paper  entitled  “ The  River  Lea  up  to 
Date,"  which  was  written  by  Major  Lamorock 
Flower,  especially  for  the  Sanitary  Institute  in 
1893.  From  this  history  many  most  useful 
and  practical  lessons  may  be  learnt.  The 
inspection,  the  patrol,  the  safeguard- 
ing of  this  important  river,  from  the 
main  stream  up  to  its  smaller  contributing 
sources,  have  during  the  last  seven-and-twenty 
years  been  carried  on  by  one  individual — 
Major  Lamorock  Flower  himself.  Major 
Flower  has  always  advocated  individual  action, 
in  preference  to  action  by  committee,  for 
securing  the  abolition  of  pollution.  He  has 
insisted  that  a competent  man  entrusted,  em- 
powered, and  controlled  by  the  constituted 
Board,  can,  through  his  personal  influence, 
guided  by  tact  and  judgment,  succeed  far 
better  in  inducing  polluters  to  abate  their 
nuisances  than  mere  ordinary  officials,  in- 
structed by  resolutions  of  committee,  and  armed 
with  the  hateful  legal  notice,  which  usually 
excites  the  wrath  and  all  the  combative  ten- 
dencies in  him  upon  whom  the  notice  has  been 
served. 

By  exploring  the  valley  of  the  Lea,  either  on 
foot  or  by  water,  you  may  see  with  your  own 
eyes  continuous  evidence  of  pollution  which 
has  been  diverted,  or  which  is  incessantly  kept 
back,  through  the  energy  and  watchfulness  of 
the  Board's  entrusted  agent.  The  history  of 
the  river  Lea  also  illustrates  the  fact  that  much 
pollution  of  our  streams  and  rivers  is  often 
caused  unconsciously  by  owners  of  adjoining 
land  or  house  property  ; and  that  such  persons, 
when  their  offences  are  brought  before  them 
by  the  right  person  and  in  the  right  manner, 
are,  in  many  cases,  only  too  ready  to  remedy 
the  evils  for  which  they  have  unknowingly 
been  responsible.  One  blot  in  the  Lee 
Conservancy  Act  cannot  be  passed  un- 
noticed, viz.,  the  clause  which  allows  the 
carriage  of  house  refuse,  manure,  and  gas 
lime  on  the  river,  generally  in  very  old 
and  leaky  barges.  With  regard  to  economy 
and  cost.  It  might  be  thought  that  for  the 
provision  of  such  extensive  and  incessant  super- 
vision and  control,  a very  large  expenditure 
would  be  involved.  Such,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  when  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol are  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
combined  boards,  especially  if  we  consider  the 
vital  importance  of  these  measures,  and  the 
vast  number  of  people  who  are  thus  protected. 

In  the  icase  of  the  Lee  Conservancy,  iat  any 
rate,  the  total  annual  expenditure  for  all  this 
supervision,  inspection  and  prevention  of  pol- 
lution amounts  to  a sum  which,  if  charged  to 
the  water  consumers,  would  be  represented  by 
a rate  of  a small  fraction  of  a penny  per 
annum. 

The  Mersey  and  Irwell  Joint  Committee  and 
the  West  Riding  Rivers  Board  were  constituted 
by  Provisional  Order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  former  in  1891,  the  latter  in  1893. 
The  Mersey  and  Irwell  Joint  Committee 
consists  of  representatives  of  the  counties  of 
Lancaster  and  Chester,  and  of  the  county 
boroughs  of  Bolton,  Bury, Manchester,  Oldham, 
Rochdale,  Salford,  and  Stockport,  representing 
in  1898  a population  of  nearly  2J  millions.  The 
West  Riding  Board  consists  of  members  elected 
by  the  West  Riding  County  Council,  and  by 
the  county  boroughs  of  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Brad- 
ford, Halifax,  and  Huddersfield.  Each  of  these 
conjoint  committees  soon  found  out  how 
defective  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  of  1876  was, 
and  almost  within  a year  after  their  constitu- 
tion sought  for  and  obtained  special  Acts,  upon 
the  ground  that  “the  restrictions  contained 


elude  effective  action  by  the  joint  committee.” 
It  is  on  these  two  private  Acts  (which  are 
almost  identical)  that  the  Bill  of  Sir  Francis 
Powell  is  modelled. 

The  Thames  and  Lee  Conservancy  Boards 
have  to  deal  almost  entirely  with  domestic 
sewage.  The  task  and  difficulties  of  the  Con- 
joint Committees  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  and 
of  the  West  Riding  are  enormously  compli- 
cated by  the  great  preponderance  of  “ trade 
effluents,”  by  a mass  of  pollution  which  has 
rapidly  accumulated  during  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  and  by  the  large  and  powerful 
industries  which  they  are  called  upon  to  tax 
and  correct,  in  order  to  obtain  right  and  lawful 
purification  of  the  polluting  effluents.  Thus 
Mr.  Tatton,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Mersey  and 
Irwell  Board,  reports  in  1898,  90  sewage 
effluents  in  his  district,  210  trade  effluents 
passing  into  sewers,  and  410  into  rivers,  whilst 
in  the  West  Riding,  Dr.  Wilson  reports  332 
sewage  disposal  works  and  2,103  trade  effluents, 
806  of  which  pass  into  sewers,  and  1,297  into 
streams. 

The  method  of  procedure  of  each  of  these 
Committees  appears  to  be  very  much  the 
same  : — 

1st.  A considerable  time  was  spent  in 
inspecting,  surveying,  reporting,  and  classify- 
ing the  various  effluents  throughout  the  whole 
district.  At  the  same  time  manufacturers 
were  approached  in  a friendly  spirit,  advised 
where  they  were  transgressing  the  law,  and 
made  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  the 
Conjoint  Committee.  The  effect  of  these 
steps  has  generally  been  to  bring  about  a con- 
siderable amount  of  voluntary  reform  and 
improvement.  The  next  step  has  been  to  send 
round  notices  requiring  that  a scheme  for  the 
purification  of  the  trade  effluents  should  be 
adopted  where  it  was  required.  From  this 
further  improvements  have  resulted.  After 
allowing  due  time,  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear,  and  ultimately  action 
has  been  taken  in  cases  where  the 
offenders  omitted  or  refused  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Board.  In  this  way  steady 
though  slow  progress  has  been  made.  So  far 
as  I can  judge  from  the  evidence  before  me, 
every  consideration  has  been  shown  by  the 
Committees  to  the  manufacturers,  so  as  not  to 
embarrass  them  unduly  or  interfere  unfairly 
with  their  industries  ; ample  time  has  been 
allowed  for  elaborating  schemes  for  purifica- 
tion ; and  every  possible  assistance  and  advice 
has  been  given  by  the  Committee  to  help  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  oftentimes  difficult  and 
complicated  task.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
manufacturers,  as  a rule,  appear  to  have  met 
the  committees  in  a liberal  and  fair  spirit, 
although  to  many  of  them  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing works  has  been  very  considerable.  In  the 
West  Riding  definite  improvement  is  already 
evident  in  the  manufacturing  and  sewage  pol- 
lutions, and  more  especially  in  the  solid 
pollutions,  although  the  Board  has  been  in 
action  for  a comparatively  short  period. 

The  fine  laboratory  of  the  Board,  which  was 
brought  into  use  in  September,  1897,  gives 
every  facility  for  analysis  of  sewage  effluents 
and  trade  refuse.  On  visiting  there  in  June, 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr 
Halliwell,  I had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
a most  instructive  pathological  collection  of 
nearly  every  kind  of  foul  trade  refuse.  Ex- 
periments on  the  treatment  of  these  e/fluents 
are  being  carried  on  in  the  laboratory'.  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  experimental  work  will  be  of 
great  use  to  manufacturers  in  assisting  them  to 
discover  the  best  means  of  purifying  their 
trade  refuse. 

In  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  District,  which 
had  two  years'  start  of  the  West  Riding,  the 
resulting  improvements  are  still  more  marked. 
Very  few  trade  effluents  remain  untreated. 
The  upper  tributaries  of  the  rivers  are  palpably 
clearing.  The  deposits  of  cinders  and  sludge 
lower  down  are  very  much  diminished.  It  is 
encouraging  to  find  that  the  manufacturers  are 
already  benefiting,  in  that  the  water  supplied 
to  them  requires  less  sedimentation  and  filtra- 
tion before  use  in  their  mills,  &c.,  whilst  the 
foul  materials  which  used  to  pollute  the  river 
are  in  several  instances  recovered  with  profit  to 
the  manufacturer,  notably  in  paper  making 
and  coal  washing,  thus  illustrating  the  wise 
adage  that  “ dirt  is  but  matter  in  the  wrong 
place.”  In  all  probability  it  will  be  found  that 
materials  of  some  value  may  be  extracted  from 
most  trade  effluents. 

If  such  improvements  can  be  produced  in  the 
face  of  such  difficulties,  there  seems  no  reason 


within  the  said  Act  (1876)  are  such  as  to  pre- 1 why  the  purification  of  our  streams  and  rivers 
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should  not  be  accomplished  quickly  and 
steadily,  if  the  Act  of  1876  be  reformed  in  the 
few  necessary  details,  and  if  conjoint  com- 
mittees, organised  on  the  same  lines  as  those 
on  the  Thames,  Lea,  Mersey  and  Irwell,  West 
Riding  and  Kibble,  having  control  over  whole 
watersheds,  or  groups  of  streams  and  rivers,  be 
established  throughout  the  country. 


THE  PROPOSED  LONDON  IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  that  portion  of 
the  1 mprovements  Bill  promoted  by  the  London 
County  Council  (to  be  cited  as  “ The  London 
County  Council  (Improvements)  Act,  1899)  ” 
which  defines  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
proposed  improvements  : — 

“ 4.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  the 
lines  or  situation  and  within  the  limits  of  deviation 
shown  .:|onthe  deposited  plans  and  according  to  the 
levels  sk.vvn  on  the  deposited  sections  the  Council 
may  execute  the  works  hereinafter  described  viz. — 

New  Street  (Holborn  to  Strand). 

A new  central  street  in  the  parishes  of  Saint 
George  Bloomsbury  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  and 
Saint  Clement  Danes  to  commence  in  the  parishes  of 
Saint  George  Bloomsbury  and  Saint  Giles-in-the- 
Fields  in  High  Holborn  opposite  the  southern  end  of 
Southampton-row  and  to  terminate  in  the  parish  of 
Saint  Clement  Danes  at  or  near  the  northern  corner 
of  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Olympic  Theatre  ; 

A curved  street  in  the  parishes  of  Saint  Mary-le- 
Strand  Saint  Martin-in-the  Fields  Saint  Paul  Covent 
Garden  and  Saint  Clement  Danes  to  connect  the 
new  central  street  with  the  Strand  at  two  points  ; 
the  eastern  end  of  such  curved  street  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Strand  as  proposed  to  be  widened 
at  or  near  the  point  where  Wych-street  and  Holy- 
well-street  now  open  on  to  the  roadway  west  of 
Saint  Clement  Danes  Church  and  the  western  end  of 
such  curved  street  to  form  a junction  with  the 
Strand  between  Catherine-street  and  Wellington- 
street. 

In  connexion  with  the  said  central  and  curved 
streets  subsidiary  streets  or  junctions  with  existing 
streets  as  follows  : — 

(1)  A junction  street  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Giles- 
in-the-Fields  between  the  central  street  and  Little 
Wild-street ; 

(2)  A junction  street  in  the  parishes  of  Saint  Giles- 
in-the-Fields  and  Saint  Clement  Danes  between  the 
central  street  and  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  ; 

(3)  A junction  street  in  the  parishes  of  Saint  Giles- 
in-the-Fields  and  Saint  Clement  Danes  between  the 
central  street  and  the  existing  point  of  junction  of 
Great  Wild-street  and  Kemble-street ; 

(4)  A junction  street  in  the  parish  of  Saint 
Clement  Danes  between  the  new  street  and  Clare- 
street  and  Clare-market  ; 

(5)  A junction  street  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Clement 
Danes  between  the  curved  street  and  Houghton- 
street  ; 

(6)  A new  street  in  the  parishes  of  Saint  Martin- 
•in-the-Fields  Saint  Paul  Covent  Garden  and  Saint 
Mary-le-Strand  on  the  site  of  that  part  of  Exeter- 
street  which  is  situate  between  Wellington-street 
and  Catherine-street. 

Southampton-roiv  Widening. 

(1)  The  widening  of  Southampton-row  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  George  Bloomsbury  on  the  eastern 
side  thereof  such  widening  to  commence  at 
Vernon-place  and  Theobald's-road  and  terminate 
at  Holborn  ; 

(2)  The  widening  of  High  Holborn  in  the  parish 
of  Saint  George  Bloomsbury  on  the  northern  side 
thereof  such  widening  to  commence  at  the  southern 
end  of  Southampton-row  and  to  extend  to  a point 
50  yards  or  thereabouts  eastward  from  the  centre 
of  the  roadway  of  Southampton-row  ; 

(3)  New  street  to  commence  in  Kingsgate-street 
in  the  parish  of  Saint  George  the  Martyr  Holborn  at 
the  western  end  of  Fisher-street  and  to  be  con- 
tinued into  Southampton-row  ; 

(4)  New  street  to  commence  in  Kingsgate-street  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  George  the  Martyr  Holborn  and 
the  parish  of  Saint  George  Bloomsbury  at  the 
western  end  of  Eagle-street  and  to  be  continued 
into  Southampton-row. 

Wandsworth-road  \Lambcth  Widening. 

A widening  of  Wandsworth-road  in  the  parish  of 
Saint  Mary  Lambeth  on  the  southern  side  thereof 
such  widening  to  commence  at  a point  about  sixty 
yards  eastward  from  the  junction  between  Nine 
Elms-lane  and  the  Wandsworth-road  and  to  termi- 
nate at  or  near  the  junction  of  Bond-street  and  the 
Wandsworth-road  opposite  the  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Company's  works. 

High-street  Kensington  Widening. 

A widening  of  High-street  Kensington  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Mary  Abbot  Kensington  and  St. 
Margaret  Westminster  on  the  northern  side  thereof 
near  St.  Mary  Abbot's  Church. 

A new  roadway  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbot 
Kensington  from  Clarence  Mews  to  Kensington 
High-street. 


Cat  and  Mutton  Bridge  Shoreditch. 

The  taking  down  and  removal  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Regent’s  Canal  known  as  the  “ Cat  and  Mutton  ” 
Bridge  in  the  parishes  of  Saint  Leonard  Shoreditch 
and  Saint  John  Hackney  and  the  reconstruction  of 
the  same  with  improved  approaches  thereto. 

Old  Gravel-lane  Bridge  Saint  Gcorgc-in-thc- 
East. 

The  taking  down  and  removal  of  the  swing 
bridge  over  the  London  Dock  Cut  at  Old  Gravel- 
lane  in  the  parish  of  Saint  George-in-the-East  and 
the  construction  of  a new  bridge  on  the  site 
thereof." 

The  most  important  provisions  of  the  Bill,  in 
their  bearing  on  the  public,  are  perhaps  that 
which  refers  to  the  power  to  take  property 
under  the  “ Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act,  1890,”  and  that  which  refers  to  what  is 
called  the  “ Improvement  Area.”  The  provi- 
sions in  relation  to  the  Housing  Act  are  as 
follows : — 

“ 20.  The  Council  may  claim  in  any  notice  to  treat 
for  the  purchase  of  any  lands  intended  to  be  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act : — 

That  the  lands  to  which  the  notice  refers  are  or 
comprise  any  houses  courts  or  alleys  unfit  for 
human  occupation  ; 

That  the  narrowness  closeness  and  bad  arrange- 
ment or  the  bad  condition  of  the  streets  and 
houses  or  groups  of  houses  upon  any  such  lands 
or  the  want  of  light  air  ventilation  or  proper  con- 
veniences or  any  other  sanitary  defects  or  one  or 
more  of  such  causes  renders  any  such  lands  or  any  ] 
buildings  thereon  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  either  of  the  buildings  on  the  said 
lands  or  of  the  neighbouring  buildings  ; 

And  in  the  event  of  any  such  claim  then  on  the 
occasion  of  assessing  the  amount  of  compensation 
payable  in  respect  of  such  lands  the  court  or  person 
settling  the  same  shall  determine  whether  such  lands 
fall  wholly  or  in  part  within  any  of  the  descriptions 
hereinbefore  mentioned  and  if  they  shall  so  decide 
then  in  assessing  the  compensation  payable  under 
this  act  in  respect  of  any  such  lands  evidence  shall 
be  receivable  by  such  court  or  person  to  prove — 

(1st)  That  the  rental  of  any  house  or  premises 
was  enhanced  by  reason  of  the  same  being  used 
for  illegal  purposes  or  being  so  overcrowded  as  to 
be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
inmates ; 

(2ndly)  That  any  house  or  premises  are  in  a 
state  of  defective  sanitation  or  are  not  in  reason- 
ably good  repair  ; or 

(3rdly)  That  any  buildings  on  any  such  lands 
are  unfit  and  not  reasonably  capable  of  being 
made  fit  for  human  habitation  ; 
and  if  such  Court  or  person  be  satisfied  by  such 
evidence  then  the  purchase-money  and  compensa- 
tion in  respect  thereof  shall  be  assessed  and 
determined  according  to  the  principles  indicated  in 
Section  21  of  “The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act  1890.” 

The  following  is  the  main  statement  in 
regard  to  Improvement  Area  and  Improvement 
Charges,  which  refers  only  to  the  property 
contiguous  to  the  new  street  from  Holborn  to 
the  Strand  : 

“42.  And  whereas  the  new  street  (Holborn  to 
Strand)  by  this  Act  authorised  will  or  may  sub- 
stantially and  permanently  increase  in  value  lands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  improvement  which 
will  not  be  acquired  for  the  purpose  thereof  and  it 
is  reasonable  that  provision  should  be  made  under 
which  in  respect  or  in  consideration  of  such  in- 
creased value  a charge  should  be  placed  on  such 
lands.  Therefore  the  following  provisions  shall 
have  effect,  viz.  : — 

(1)  In  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  part  of  this 
Act — 

The  expression — 

‘ The  Improvement  Area  ’ means — 

The  areas  shown  on  the  deposited  plans  within 
the  line  thereon  indicating  the  limits  within  which 
an  improvement  charge  may  be  imposed  ; 

‘ The  Improvement  ’ means  the  new  street 
(Holborn  to  Strand)  by  this  Act  authorised. 

Owner  imeans  where  the  hereditament  is 
copyhold  the  person  or  persons  entered  on  the 
roll  of  the  manor  and  entitled  to  enfranchise  the 
same. 

Lands  shall  extend  to  messuages  lands  tene- 
ments and  hereditaments  but  shall  not  include 
any  main  pipe  or  apparatus  of  any  Company 
supplying  gas  or  water  under  the  powers  of  any 
Act  of  Parliament  or  any  culvert  pipe  tube 
apparatus  or  wire  of  any  Electric  Lighting  or 
Hydraulic  Company  authorised  by  any  Act  of 
Parliament  or  Telephone  Company  acting  under 
a license  from  the  Postmaster-General  or  any 
estate  or  interest  in  land  of  or  belonging  to  any 
such  Company  in  respect  of  any  such  main  pipe 
apparatus  culvert  tube  or  wire. 

(2)  All  lands  within  the  Improvement  Area  but 
which  shall  not  be  purchased  and  taken  by  the 
Council  under  the  powers  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable 
to  have  an  Improvement  charge  placed  on  such 
lands  or  some  of  them  (in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  hereinafter  set  forth)  in  respect  or  in 


consideration  of  any  substantial  and  permanent 
increase  in  value  which  it  is  clearly  shown  has  been 
derived  from  the  Improvement." 

Then  follows,  at  considerable  length,  the  de- 
tailed statement  as  to  the  manner  of  procedure 
to  be  adopted  in  assessing  such  improvement 
charges.  This  appears  to  be  “ betterment  ” 
under  another  name.  It  is  a provision  which 
may  be  right  and  justifiable  in  itself,  but  which 
seems  likely  to  lead  to  a great  deal  of  litigation. 


GLASGOW  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  fourth  lecture  of  the  series,  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Anderson,  on  “ The  Architecture  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  France " was  delivered  on  the  19th 
inst.,  when  the  second  part  of  the  central 
period,  the  work  of  Henri  Quatre  and  Louis 
Treize,  was  considered.  During  these  reigns 
the  chateaux  at  Fontainebleau,  Blois,  Chenon- 
ceaux,  &c.,  were  advanced  ; while  the  city  of 
Paris  was  materially  improved  and  adorned. 
The  use  of  brick,  of  rustication,  and  vermicu- 
lated  stone  dressings,  the  introduction  of  the 
square  domed  pavilion,  and  of  the  round  dome 
as  an  external  feature  of  churches,  all  belong 
to  this  period.  But  the  most  interesting  thing 
is  the  development  of  the  ornament.  The 
introduction  of  the  colossal  order  tends  to 
increase  the  heaviness  of  the  decoration,  while 
decadent  Florentine  influences  affect  its  charac- 
ter. The  mask  and  tightly-drawn  festoons  of 
cloth  and  ribbons  distinguish  the  ornament  of  the 
Henry  IV.  reign,  while  cherub  heads  and  droop- 
ing palms  point  to  that  of  Louis  XIII.  The  return 
to  nature  about  the  middle  of  the  period  loses 
itself  in  the  imitation  of  the  trophies  and  pano- 
plies of  war,  and,  anticipating  the  styles  of  the 
Empire,  leads  on  to  that  of  the  great  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  Throughout  the  period  naturalism 
is  kept  in  check  by  a severe  and  broad  use  of 
the  classic  orders,  marred  only  by  a somewhat 
trivial  treatment  of  the  surfaces  and  mouldings. 
Among  examples  of  the  period  illustrated  were 
the  Gallery  of  the  Stags,  the  Baptistry  and  the 
Chapel  of  the  Trinity  at  Fontainebleau,  the 
gallery  connecting  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries,  the 
Palais  du  Luxembourg,  the  additions  to  Blois, 
with  details  of  the  staircase  of  F.  Mansart,  the 
Hotel  Sully,  and  the  Sorbonne  Church  in 
Paris. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  : 

WORK  OF  THE  TRADES  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

At  Carpenters'  Hall,  London-wall,  on  the 
22nd  inst.,  the  Duke  of  Fife  distributed  the 
prizes  in  connexion  with  the  Trades  Training 
School,  carried  on  at  155,  Great  Titchfield- 
street,  W.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Preston,  Master  of  the  Carpenters’  Company. 

Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  reported  an  increase  in  the  students 
attending  the  schools,  who  now  numbered  291. 
The  Committee  still  pursued  the  system  first 
adopted,  rigidly  excluding  all  those  not  in  the 
trade,  except  in  the  case  of  young  architects. 

General  Laurie,  M.P.,  in  proposing  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Duke,  said  that  no  company 
according  to  its  resources  did  more  for  tech- 
nical education  than  the  Carpenters’  Company. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Wace  seconded  the  resolution, 
and  pointed  out  that  it  was  only  in  such  work- 
shops that  a mastery  of  the  work  could  be 
obtained. 

The  Duke  of  Fife,  in  reply,  said  that  no  one 
more  appreciated  the  splendid  work  being  done 
in  these  schools  for  the  cause  of  technical 
education.  The  battle  was  now  won — not  the 
battle  of  trade  competition,  which  would  last 
as  long  as  the  world  itself,  but  the  battle  of 
argument,  which  was  necessary  to  convince 
the  people  of  this  country  that  our  national 
existence  was  at  stake.  If  the  workman  of  to- 
day would  only  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities placed  within  his  reach  he  would 
become  not  only  a useful  but  a valuable  member 
of  the  community,  and  would  enhance  the  real 
dignity  of  labour. 

Dr.  Garnett  (Secretary  of  the  Technical  Edu- 
cation Board)  afterwards  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  companies  associated  in  conduct- 
ing the  schools,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
efforts  would  be  made  to  put  London  boys  on 
a more  equal  footing  with  their  provincial  com- 
petitors with  regard  to  the  facilities  offered 
them  to  enter  the  building  trades  and  obtain  a 
thorough  training.  This  resolution  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Phillips  Fletcher  (Secretary 
of  the  Judging  Committee)  and  adopted. 
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Work  done  by  the  Lambeth  Guild  of  Handicraft. 
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LAMBETH  GUILD  OF  HANDICRAFT. 

A new  artistic  society  has  been  started  in 
South  London  at  44,  Kennington-lane,  known 
as  the  Lambeth  Guild  of  Handicraft.  The  Guild 
is  a society  of  artists  and  craftsmen  working 
under  the  direction  of  an  architect,  Mr.  C.  H B 
Quennell.  The  arts  and  trades  worked  in  are 
joinery  and  joined  furniture,  metal  work,  deco- 
rative painting  and  stencilling,  tapestry  and 
embroidery,  modelling,  casting  in  metal  and 
plaster. 

The  aim  of  the  Guild  is  to  give  the  public 
useful  and  ornamental  furniture  of  sound 
material  and  good  design.  The  present  day 
reaction  from  complexity  to  simplicity  amounts 
to  almost  skeleton  baldness,  and  the  Guild 
insists  that  besides  a design  expressing  the 
Purpose  for  which  the  object  is  intended,  it 
should  also  give  a little  pleasure  by  delicate 
and  strenuous  line  and  the  insertion  of  some 
inlaid  ornament.  In  the  Credence  table,  for 
instance,  of  which  we  give  a sketch,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  joinery  is  relieved  by  the  ebony 
pegs,  gouge  cuts,  and  inlaid  hearts  of  mother- 
of-pearl. 

The  other  sketches  represent  various  work 
done  by  the  Guild,  and  sufficiently  explain 
themselves. 


THE  POST-OFFICE  LONDON  DIREC- 
TORY FOR  1899. 

The  100th  annual  publication  of  this  Direc- 
tory (Kelly  & Co.,  Limited)  contains  3,276 
closely-printed  pages,  exclusively  of  the  adver- 
tisements, being  an  increase  of  177  pages  over 
those  in  the  edition  for  the  now  passing  year 
-he  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
more  than  600  new  streets  are  added  as  the 
result  of  an  extension  of  the  limits  of  the  work, 
in  fulfilment  of  a promise  made  last  year  by 
1 r J3 r’°Pr'etors  in  view  of  the  now  accom- 
plished 100th  edition.  They  point,  with  legiti- 
mate pride,  to  its  publication  annually  for&ioo 
years  in  succession,  as  unique  in  this  country 
The  Suburban  Directory  will  in  future  appear 
annually,  and  the  Local  Suburban  Directories 
are  henceforth  to  be  bound  in  cloth,  without  an 
advancement  in  their  price.  One  of  the  latest 
corrections  in  the  body  of  the  book  is  the 


appointment,  on  December  7,  of  Mr.  h.  l»c  ia 
Bere  as  Director  of  the  Royal  Army  Clothing 
Department. 

With  this  volume  Messrs.  Kelly  & Co.  cele- 
brate the  centenary  of  a publication  that  has  its 
origin  in  a book  of  292  pages,  small  octavo,  first 
published  in  1800  under  the  Postmaster-Gene- 
ral's patronage,  by  two  members  of  the  staff, 
for  whom  the  particulars  were  collected  by  the 
district  letter-carriers.  That  arrangement  con 
tinued  until  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  publica- 
tion was  taken  over  by  Mr.  Frederick  Festus 
Kelly,  Chief  Inspector  of  Letter-Carriers,  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  William  Kelly,  who  established 
the  present  firm  at  a house  in  Old  Boswell- 
court,  where  they  remained  until  the  site 
was  cleared  for  Street’s  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice.  In  the  introduction  of  the  present 
issue  is  a facsimile  of  the  title  page  of  the 
“ New  Annual  Directory  ” ; its  pages  2-250 
contain  the  names,  addresses,  and  callings  of 
between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  of  the 
more  eminent  merchants,  traders,  dealers, 
attorneys,  factors,  &c.,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  many  of  the  first-named  category  still 
followed  the  old  custom  of  transacting  their 
business  in  the  City  coffee-houses  ; on  pages 
251-2  is  a list  of  bankers  ; the  rest  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  official  notices,  tables  of  rates  and 
limits  of  postage  and  deliveries,  nominal 
lists  of  various  directorates,  and  so  on. 
The  charges  for  “single  letters’’  range  from 
3d.  for  a maximum  of  fifteen  miles  to  8d.  for 
any  distance  exceeding  150  miles — in  England, 
the  rates  for  Scotland  are  higher  ; in  Ireland 
the  charges  from  London  vary  from  8d.  to 
Dublin  and  Waterford  to  is.  ;d.  to  Killybegs 
and  Ardee.  The  Act  of  9 Anne,  c.  10,  enacts 
that  there  shall  be  “ one  general  letter  office 
and  post  office  ....  within  the  City  of  London 
....  and  that  one  master  ....  shall  be 
appointed  ....  by  the  name  and  style  of  Her 
Majesty's  Postmaster  General,"  and  excepts 
from  the  tables  of  rates  all  “ letters  and  packets 
by  the  carriage  called  the  Penny  Post 
....  within  the  Cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster and  Borough  of  Southwark  .... 
to  be  received  and  delivered  within  ten 
English  miles  distant  from  the  said  General 
Letter  Office  in  London,  one  Penny.” 
The  General  and  Chief  Penny  Post  Office 


for  purposes  of  the  Act  was  situated  by 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Christopher-le-Stocks, 
which  forms  the  resting  place  of  Galileo’s  con- 
temporary, Harriott,  the  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician, and  tutor  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
is  now  the  garden  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
We  should  explain  that  a letter  weighing  less 
than  1 oz.,  and  consisting  of  one  piece  of  paper, 
paid  single  postage,  whilst  letters  of  two  or 
three  or  more  pieces  of  paper  were  “ taxed  ” 
double  or  triple  postage.  The  old  penny  post 
—abolished  in  1801  — which  had  obtained 
also  in  the  large  provincial  towns,  was  first 
established  as  a foot  - post  in  London, 
on  March  25,  1680,  by  the  joint  enterprise  of 
Murray  and  Dockwra,  who  opened  receiving- 
houses  in  Lime-street,  and  “ Hall’s  ” coffee- 
house, Wood-street ; a monopoly  of  the  Post 
Office  revenues  had  been  granted  by  Charles  I. 
to  Thomas  Withering,  at  Sherborne-lane,  and 
in  1663  to  James,  Duke  of  York.  The  head 
office  was  subsequently  removed  to  Cloak-lane, 
Dowgate-hill,  thence  to  the  “Black  Swan  " in 
Bishopsgate-street,  to  the  “ Black  Pillars  ” in 
Brydges  (now  Catherine)street,  Covent  Garden, 
and  then,  in  1690,  to  Sir  Robert  Vyner’r>, louse 
in  Lombard-street,  where  it  remained  until  the 
opening,  in  1829,  of  Smirke's  building,  described 
in  our  recent  “ Note  ” (p.  548  ante.) 

Messrs.  Kelly  & Co.  reproduce  a very  un- 
common map  of  London  published  by  J.  Evans, 
of  12,  Long-lane,  West  Smithfield,  on  January  r, 
1799,  drawn  to  a scale  just  twice  that  of  their 
own  which  is  surveyed  expressly  for  their 
Directory.  Evans’s  map  is  a fine  specimen  of 
cartography  of  its  time,  with  clear  lettering — 
and  the  reprint,  executed  by  Messrs.  Layton,  is. 
a successful  rendering  of  the  original.  The 
two  maps,  contrasted  inter  sc,  graphically 
illustrate  how  the  town  has  altered  and 
expanded  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
Evans’s  map  shows  an  area  covered  with 
streets  lying  within  an  oblong,  2J  miles  from 
north  to  south,  by  4J  miles  from  east  to  west, 
encompassing  9L  square  miles  ; northwards 
there  is  open  ground  beyond  the  then  New- 
road  from  Paddington  to  Pentonville,  Hemlock 
(or  Wenlock)  Barn,  Peerless  Pool,  and  Hoxton, 
St.  Agnes-le-Clair,  and  Shoreditch  ; on  the 
south,  Lambeth,  Southwark,  Bermondsey, 
Walworth,  Rotherhithe,  and  Deptford  are 
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but  thinly  built  over  ; the  town  ends  on  the 
east  side  with  Wapping,  Shadwell,  Mile  End 
Old  Town,  and  Spitalfields  ; on  the  west,  in 
the  extreme  south-west  corner,  is  delineated 
Grosvenor  (or  Peterborough)  House,  pulled 
down  in  1809,  whilst  there  is  but  little  beyond 
Westminster,  (old)  Pimlico,  Hyde  Park,  the 
modern  Tyburnia,  and  Lord  Portman’s  estate 
in  Marylebone.  In  the  body  of  the  map  are 
depicted  Bedford  House,  the  home,  in  her 
girlhood  and  widowhood  of  Rachel,  Viscountess 
Russell,  built  in  1664-5  lor  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  by,  it  is  said,  Inigo  Jones's  pupil, 
Webb,  and  pulled  down  in  1800  ; Bath  House, 
on  the  north  side  of  Holborn,  the  home  of 
Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  “ friend  to  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  ” — its  site  now  that  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse’s  Prudential  Assurance 
Offices  ; Tindal's  (since  Bunhill  Fields)  burial- 
ground  ; the  house  designed  by  Robert  Hooke 
for  Ralph,  first  Lord  Montague,  afterwards  the 
British  Museum,  of  which  the  last  vestiges 
remained  until  1847,  and  Haberdashers',  or 
Aske's,  Hospital,  Hoxton,  also  by  Hooke, 
whereof  a model  is  preserved  in  Haberdashers’ 
Hall,  Gresham-street  ; Hooke's  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  in  Moorfields  ; the  Ranger's  House, 
Green  Park  (by  Robert  Adam),  pulled  down  in 
1820  ; the  Queen's  Palace,  built  for  the  Duke 
of  Buckinghamshire  and  Normanby  by  Wynde, 
or  Wynne,  Inigo  Jones’s  pupil  and  executor, 
on  the  site  of  Arlington  House,  and  bought 
in  1761  for  Queen  Charlotte  for  21.000/.  from 
Sir  Charles  Sheffield  (the  Duke’s  natural  son), 
since  re-built  by  Nash,  and  enlarged  by  Blore  ; 
(old)  Foley  House,  just  north  of  the  present 
Langham  Hotel  ; the  Borough  and  Tothill- 
fields  Bridewells  ; and  many  of  the  almshouses 
and  schools  which  abounded  in  what  were 
then  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Directory  contains  a 
short  account  by  way  of  historical  retrospect 
for  the  interval  covered  by  the  two  maps.  It 
bears  the  appearance  of  having  been  begun 
upon  a plan  more  extensive  than  its  perform- 
ance, and  does  not  mention  several  districts 
that  have  chiefly  suffered  change  in  the  interval 
it  reviews.  A notice  of,  for  instance,  the  then 
existing  coffee-houses,  theatres,  markets,  pri- 
sons, schools,  and  almshouses  would  have  been 
interesting.  Still,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  seems 
to  be  a carefully  written  chronicle,  and,  from 
our  standpoint,  may  at  least  be  commended 
for  its  plentiful  citation  of  architect's  and 
sculptor's  names — a feature  too  commonly 
neglected  in  essays  after  its  kind.  The  statistics 
of  area  and  population,  transit  and  conveyance, 
are  worth  perusal  at  this  juncture,  when  the 
overcrowded  state  of  the  streets  and  the 
housing  of  the  poorer  classes  are  instant 
questions  of  the  day.  The  tale  of  losses  is  a 
heavy  one : Soane’s  Law  Courts  ; Chambers’s 
Carrington  House  ; Northumberland  House 
(the  front  attributed  to  Christmas  and  Jansen)  ; 
Burlington  House  and  its  colonnade,  the 
latter  cast  into  Battersea  Park  ; Ashburnham 
House,  Dover-street  ; Inigo  Jones’s  Shaftes- 
bury, or  Thanet,  House,  Aldersgate-street ; 
Robert  Adam’s  “ British  "’  Coffee-house,  Cock- 
spur-street  ; the  Rolls  Chapel  ; Cockerell’s 
Hanover  Church  in  Regent-street  ; St. 
Antholin's,  Budge-row,  All  Hallows,  Bread- 
street,  and  others  of  Wren’s  churches,  to  cite 
but  a few,  are  gone  ; whilst  even  Mr.  Alfred 
Gilbert's  fountain  hardly  reconciles  one  to  the 
entire  spoiling  of  Nash's  Regent-circus. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Shrewsbury  Technical  School.— Out  of 
five  sets  of  designs  submitted  in  competition  by 
architects  for  this  school,  the  Town  Council 
have  selected  those  sent  in  under  the  motto  of 
“ Daylight,”  the  author  of  which  is  Mr.  C.  R. 
Dalgleish,  architect,  Shrewsbury  and  Welling- 
ton. 

Insurance  Buildings,  Aberdeen. — After 
competition,  Messrs.  Jenkins  & Marr,  Aberdeen, 
have  been  selected  as  architects  for  new  offices 
in  Union-street,  Aberdeen,  for  the  Scottish 
Temperance  Life  and  Accident  Assurance 
Company.  There  will  be  shops,  with  saloons 
at  the  back,  on  the  ground  floor  ; the  first  and 
second  floors  will  be  used  as  offices  ; and  the 
third  and  fourth  floors  as  dwelling  apartments. 
The  estimated  total  cost  is  10,000/. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Evolution  of  the  English  House 
(Social  England  Series).  B S.  Oldall  Addy,  M.A. 
(Swan,  Sonnenschein  <£  Co  ), 


3llustrattons. 


DESIGN  FOR  MURAL  DECORATION  : 

“ HARVEST.” 

HIS  design,  for  which  the  Royal 
Academy's  prize  for  a design  for 
Mural  Decoration  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  George  Murray,  is  intended  to  be  carried 
out  on  the  blank  space  of  wall  (17  ft.  by 
5 ft.  5 in.)  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  the 
Refreshment  Room  at  Burlington  House.  We 
give  also  on  another  plate  a reproduction  of  the 
life-size  cartoon  of  one  of  the  separate  figures, 
in  black  and  white,  which  is  one  of  the 
requirements  for  competitors  for  this  prize. 

The  original  drawing  of  the  whole  design  is 
a water-colour  about  twice  the  size  of  our 
monochrome  reproduction.  The  original 
drawing  of  the  cartoon  is  in  charcoal. 


CARTOON  OF  A DRAPED  FIGURE  : 
“CALLIOPE.” 

This  fine  design  for  a single  figure  is  also  by 
Mr.  George  Murray,  who  obtained  for  it  the 
prize  given  by  the  Royal  Academy  for  a 
“ Cartoon  of  Draped  Figure.”  As  we  observed, 
when  noticing  the  Academy  students’  designs, 
this  figure  was  quite  superior  to  any  of  the 
others  submitted,  and  gained  the  prize  easily. 
We  may  congratulate  Mr.  Murray  on  his 
success  in  gaining  two  important  prizes  in  the 
same  year.  We  have  no  doubt  that  more  will 
be  heard  of  his  work  in  the  future. 


“THE  WHITE  HOUSE,”  MORETON-IN- 
MARSH,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

This  house,  which  has  been  planned  for  the 
requirements  of  a country  doctor,  is  now  being 
built  at  Moreton-in-Marsh.  The  walls  are  of 
brick,  rough  cast  and  coloured,  with  the  lower 
couple  of  feet  tarred  ; the  dressings  to  the 
doors  and  some  of  the  windows  are  of  local 
stone,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  the  stone 
slates  of  the  district.  An  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  keep  the  whole  as  simple  and  quiet  as 
possible. 

The  stables  are  also  building,  and  the 
gardens  laid  out  and  yew  hedges  and  trees 
planted,  in  character  with  the  rest  of  the 
work. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  Espley  & Co.,  of 
Evesham,  and  the  architects  Messrs.  E.  Guy 
Dawber  and  Whitwell,  London. 


MONUMENTS  IN  THE  CEMETERY, 
MILAN. 

These  illustrations  are  selected  from  a series 
of  photographs  of  monuments  in  the  principal 
cemetery  at  Milan,  as  showing  a better  standard 
of  design  and  more  originality  than  is  generally 
found  in  the  monuments  in  English  public 
cemeteries.  Two  of  them  bear  the  names  of 
sculptors,  and  one,  the  Bruni  monument,  that 
of  an  architect,  Signor  Colla ; of  the  two 
others,  one  is  recorded  as  designed  by  the 
owner  (that  bearing  the  inscription  “ A Mia 
Madre  ”),  and  of  the  fifth  we  have  no  designer’s 
name. 

The  Bruni  monument — a simple  pyramid 
with  an  Egyptian  doorway  rising  in  relief  from 
its  base,  the  sphinx  on  one  side  of  the  entry 
and  the  female  figure  with  an  urn  on  the  other 
— has  a really  fine  character  and  feeling  about  it. 
The  seated  figure  in  the  central  illustration,  by 
Signor  Vimercati  (presumably  a portrait  of  the 
lady  it  commemorates),  though  not  sculptor's 
work  of  the  first  order,  is  a pleasing  and  ex- 
pressive figure. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Society. — 
The  annual  business  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  2 1st  inst.  On  the  following 
night  the  supper  took  place.  Mr.  A.  Lorn 
Campbell  Kiner,  President,  was  in  the  chair. 
The  following  prizes  were  presented  : — Hon. 
President's  prize,  for  three  designs,  to  Mr. 
P.  E.  Nobbs  : Measured  Work  Prize,  presented 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Morris,  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Rutherford  ; 
the  President’s  Prize  (facade  design)  to  Mr. 
Ramsay  Traquair ; and  the  Vice-President’s 
Prize  (wrought  ircn  gates)  to  Mr.  P.  E.  Nobbs. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES,  &c. 

Messrs.  Tylor  & Sons  (London  and  Syd- 
ney) send  us  the  seventeenth  edition  of  their 
illustrated  catalogue  of  sanitary  and  hydraulic 
manufactures  ; a catalogue  of  nearly  400  pages, 
very  fully  illustrated.  Messrs.  Tylor  pin  their 
faith  to  the  valve  closet,  and  their  pedestal 
valve  closet  certainly  seems  a very  clean  and 
compact  one,  but  we  are  not  shown  the 
mechanism,  which  must  be  got  into  a smaller 
compass  than  is  generally  the  case  with  a valve 
closet.  There  are  a good  many  other  forms  of 
valve  closet  shown,  also  the  column  pedestal 
closet,  one  recommendation  of  which  is  that  the 
joint  between  the  earthemvareand  metal  is  above 
the  trap,  so  as  to  minimise  the  danger  of  sewer  air 
entering  through  the  joint.  A "good  many  of 
the  illustrations  of  pedestal  closets  are  pictorial 
rather  than  practical  ; these  may  be  attractive 
to  general  purchasers,  but  architects  prefer 
sections.  The  descriptions  are  all  very  flatter- 
ing ; the  “ Orient  ” closet  is  said  to  have  “ a 
large  surface  of  water  in  the  basin  we  pre- 
sume what  is  intended  is  to  say  that  it  is  large 
enough,  and  thus  to  anticipate  an  objection,  as 
in  reality  the  catchment  surface  in  the  basin  is 
small.  The  “ massive  fireclay  pedestal  closets,” 
extra  strong,  are  worth  attention  for  special  occa- 
sions. Among  the  other  contents  of  the  catalogue 
are  automatic  flushing  tanks,  waste-preventing 
cisterns,  slop  sinks,  cast-iron  pipes  and  con- 
nexions, baths,  pump  apparatus,  &j. Messrs. 

Sagar  & Co.  (Halifax)  send  a very  handsomely 
got-up  catalogue  of  woodworking  machinery 
with  highly-finished  illustrations  which  are 
made  more  valuable  by  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  text,  under  three  headings,  “ Class 
of  work  designed  for,”  “ Construction,"  and 
“ Capacity,”  so  that  the  judgment  of  the  pur- 
chaser as  to  what  would  best  suit  his  purpose 

is  assisted. Messrs.  Graham,  Morton  & Co. 

(Leeds)  send  a catalogue  of  labour-saving 
appliances  and  power  transmission  machinery. 
There  are  particulars  given  for  ordering. eleva- 
tors and  belt-conveyors.  The  catalogue  includes 
illustrations  of  various  forms  of  elevators  for 
goods  or  materials,  detachable  link  belting, 

wrought  iron  and  steel  pulleys,  &c. The 

Falkirk  Iron  Co.  (London,  Falkirk,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh)  send  an  artistically 
got-up  book  01  illustrations  of  cast-iron  fire- 
places, good  both  in  design  and  drawing,  and 
quite  above  the  usual  style  of  this  class  of  work. 

Mr.  Gawthorp  (London)  sends  a catalogue 

of  wrought-iron  work,  we  fear  rather  old- 
fashioned  from  the  point  of  view  of  the.  present 
day,  and  one  of  memorial  brasses  carried  out 
by  him  in  the  Gothic  revival  style,  and  very 

good  of  their  class. Messrs.  James  Guthrie 

& Co.  (London)  send  a number  of 
illustrations  of  ornamental  wrought-iron 

electric  brackets  and  pendants. Messrs. 

Boyd  send  us  the  “ Utilitarian  Section  " of  their 
catalogue  of  grates,  prefaced  with  “ Hints  on 
Warming,”  with  most  of  which  we  agree,  but 
not  that  “air  warmed  over  hot  iron  is  as 
healthy  as  air  warmed  over  brick  surfaces.” 
They  show  a section  of  their  ventilating  grate 
with  air  coming  in  warmed  from  behind 
the  grate  ; also  of  the  fresh-air  ventilating 
cabinet  fire-place.  All  the  grates  shown 
are  contrived  with  the  object  of  assisting 
ventilation  concomitantly  with  warming ; 
they  look  promising  on  paper  ; of  course  in 
summer,  when  ventilation  is  most  wanted,  they 
will  not  act,  but  that  is  the  case  with  a>VT,ood 
many  forms  of  non-mechanical  ventilator.  Most 
of  these  grates,  being  made  in  a plain  and 
useful  manner,  and  not  professing  to  be  orna- 
mental, are  much  more  successful  in  appear- 
ance than  those  shown  in  the  “ Decorative  Sec- 
tion.” We  do  not  understand  why,  after  saying 
on  page  10  that  “ a warming  stove  lined  with 
fire-brick  is  a great  mistake,”  they  illustrate  and 
describe  one  (the  slow-combustion  pedestal 

stove)  on  page  35. Messrs.  Sheath  Bros. 

send  us  their  catalogue  of  indiarubber  mats  for 

various  purposes. Messrs.  Batcock  & Co. 

send  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  artists'  tools 
and  brushes,  also  materials  for  ordinary  house- 

painters'  work. The  Waltham  Engineering 

Company  send  us  a sheet  of  ornamental  designs 
for  electric-light  fittings  and  cut-outs. 


Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution. 
— A general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  of  this  Insti- 
tution was  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  Edwin  Brooks, 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  presiding,  when 
Mrs.  Emma  Wheatley,  widow  of  H.  J.  Wheatley, 
late  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  was  unanimously 
elected  to  a widow's  pension  of  24/.  per  annum. 
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Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

COLSTON  HALL  COMPETITION. 


New  Law  Courts  was  selected  as  the  best,  and  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street's  architectural  elevation,  but  it  was 
thought  that  the  two  might  act  together  in  carrying 
out  the  work.  This  being  found  impossible,  to  Mr. 
E.  Barry  was  given  the  alteration  and  additions  to 
the  National  Gallery,  for  which  at  the  same  period 
, , ,,  , 4 1 there  had  been  held  another  limited  competition. 

. ,r.eferencte  t°  the  statement  in  your  last  and  to  Mr.  Street,  the  Law  Courts.  Mr.Water- 
°rs  °f.,the  third  premiated  design  house  is  also  in  error  in  his  letter.  The  Natural 
innwrln  »•  U 'l  * le  or^an  P'ayer  inside  the  History  Museum  was  not  won  in  competition  by 

orS“ncMe'  !vlth  th™e  round  Captain  Fowke.  He  was  asked  by  the  South 
it  wo!  M hu  ■ hear ; what  was  going  on,  but  where  ; Kensington  authorities  to  prepare  a design,  which 
A Y r i7p0?a'b,s  "i  him  even  to  sce  the  i was  done  in  collaboration  with  another  architect— 

1 5 1?"‘d  1'l5e  j°  . p°m‘  “ 1 ™ the  name  not  being  given-but  it  was  arranged  that 

the  ,b  euf°r  the  of  <*•  «*»»•  “»*  » «*  building  were  carried  out  it  should  be  in 

„ aSVSiealIy,ln,a  raisecl  organ  loft  with  an  partnership  with  this  architect,  to  whom  all  the 
p 'out,  and  would  have  a direct  view  on  his  architectural  portion  was  due. 


Cbe  Student’s  Column. 

SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.— XXVIt. 

HEAT  •'  CONDUCTIVITY  OF  SOLIDS. 

F we  place  a poker  in  the  fire,  wait 
until  one  end  of  it  is  red  hot,  and  then 
grasp  the  other  end,  which  was 


mirror  of  the  orchestra  and  the  band. 

Regarding  your  suggestion  of  the  electric  organ,  I 
do  not  think  any  one  in  Bristol  would  dare  to 
propose  using  one  at  the  Colston  Hall,  after 
the  disastrous  failure  and  subsequent  disuse 
of  the  AH  iSaints  City  organ.  Tubular  pneumatics 
will,  however,  act  reliably  at  a distance  of,  say,  50  ft., 
and  the  console  might  be  disassociated  from  the 
organ  and  placed  near  the  conductor.  This  is, 
however,  open  to  the  objection  that  it  takes  up  agood 
deal  of  space,  and  most  organists  would  prefer  to 
have  an  organ  loft  to  themselves,  where  they  can 
lay  their  music  about  without  regarding  appear- 
ances. It  is  always  desirable  to  screen  the  organist 
from  view  at  a recital,  and  some  organists  dislike 
being  seen  when  playing. 

The  late  organ  had  forty-two  stops,  including  one 
32  ft.  open  diapason  ; an  organ  builder  to  whom  I 
applied  gave  its  weight  at  twenty  to  twenty-five 
tons,  and  its  area  was  some  three  hundred  feet.  As 
it  is  palpably  impossible  to  support  such  a massive 
instrument  without  columns,  which  would  pass 
through  the  orchestra,  I proposed  utilising  the 
space  between  them  for  the  staircase  and  air  trunks, 
and  to  place  the  organ  loft  above,  immediately 
under  the  sound  board  of  the  great  organ.  We 
were  endeavouring  to  provide  accommodation  for 
the  same  chorus  and  band  as  the  Leeds  Festival 
Committee  require,  viz.,  325  chorus,  and  114  band. 
By  the  arrangement  I have  indicated  above  we 
were  enabled  to  provide  for  325  chorus,  and  100 
band,  spaced  as  at  Leeds. 

I lhave  many  times  sat  by  an  organ  keyboard 
placed  in  the  position  shown  on  the  drawings,  and 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  hearing,  and  this  plan  is 
adopted  in  many  ecclesiastical  and  concert  organs. 
Two  gentlemen,  who  have  acted  as  organists  for 
many  years,  kindly  looked  over  the  plans  of  the 
organ  and  orchestra,  and  raised  no  objection  to  the 
arrangement,  seeing  that  the  area  available  was 
very  limited,  and  that  it  saved  room. 

It  was,  however,  a question  all  through  of  what 
to  sacrifice,  and  as  all  the  competing  architects 
that  kept  to  the  conditions  must  have  experienced 
the  same  difficulties,  it  becomes  a question  of  which 
of  the  many  compromises  is  the  most  desirable.  On 
these  grounds  I venture  to  think  there  is  something 
in  favour  of  the  “ absurd  position  in  which  the 
player  is  placed.” 

After  seeing  the  spacing  and  arrangements  for  the 
Leeds  Festival  chorus,  I quite  agree  with  you  that 
it  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  design  an  ideal 
orchestra  within  the  restricted  compass  of  the  old 
builcIing-  Harold  Smith, 

Associate  R.I.B.A. 

***  Mr-  Smith's  letter  shows  that  he  did  not 
design  without  thought  and  inquiry  ; but  if  organ- 
builders  and  organ-players  told  him  that  was  a 
satisfactory  position  for  the  player,  right  under- 
neath the  organ,  they  did  not  understand  their 
own  business.  Organ  - builders,  in  fact,  as  a 
general  rule  know  nothing  about  the  subject  from 
a musical  point  of  view.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
wnen  an  organ  has  to  combine  with  a chorus 
and  hand,  the  organ  - player  should  be  placed 
where  he  can  hear  the  combined  effect.  Otherwise, 
the  naturhl  result  is  that  he  is  constantly  playing 
too  loud,  because  he  cannot  hear  what  he'isdoinj? 
The  greatest  organ-player  of  modern  times,  the  late 
W.  T.  Best,  held  the  strongest  opinion  on  this 
point,  as  to  the  position  of  the  player  awav  from 
the  instrument.  We  may  add  that  electric  action  is 
now  being  so  largely  and  successful^  applied  to 
organs  that  the  single  failure  referred 'to,  probably 
from  some  special  cause,  is  hardly  worth  considera- 
tion.— Ed. 


Architect. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — We  cannot  feel  too  grateful  to  Sir  W. 
Richmond  for  having  revived— for  the  first  time, 
believe,  in  any  country  since  the  fourteenth  century 
— the  true  technique  of  mosaic. 

But,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  ungracious,  we  are 
inclined  to  call  the  selection  of  St.  Paul’s  for  his 
experimental  flight  almost  a blunder.  It  was  not  to 

be  expected  that  he  would  attain  complete  success  at 
one  bound  ; nor  has  he  done  so.  It  does  not  need 
a skilled  critic  to  point  out  that  his  designs,  pretty 
as  they  are  when  examined  through  glasses,  are  fa 
too  complex.  In  the  vaulting  domes  over  the 
choir  the  different  parts  run  into  one  another,  and 
the  amount  of  gold  background  visible  is  about  a 
tenth  of  what  it  should  be  ; there  is  a consequent 
lack  of  that  breadth  which  is  essential  to  a satis- 
factory mosaic  treatment.  That  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  this  breadth  is  proved  by  the  treatment  of 
the  pendentives,  which  is  simple  and  masterly. 

Mosaic  is  seen  at  its  very  worst  when  confined  by 
projecting  mouldings  within  a flat,  rectangular 
panel  ; and  yet  in  the  latest  section  of  the  work,  Sir 
William  has  even  added  to  the  number  of  Wren’ 
panels,  thereby  increasing  his  difficulties. 

Encouraged  by  his  success  in  the  technique  of 
mosaic  he  has  tried  his  hand  at  stained  glass  ; and 
here,  I think,  the  kindest  thing  is  to  be  quite  frank. 
His  windows  are  without  exception — and  he  has 
essayed  three  distinct  manners — disastrous  failures. 
In  the  first  place  he  has  attempted  the  impossible 
namely,  to  combine  mosaic  with  stained  glass.  Wt 
do  not  blame  the  failure,  but  the  attempt.  Secondly 
if  the  mosaics  are  to  be  seen  at  all,  we  want  all  the 
light  possible  ; and  yet  in  the  apse  clearstory  the 
glass  is  of  the  crudest  and  gloomiest  “ early  ” type, 
so  that  the  Majesty  is  quite  invisible  save  to  the  eye 
of  faith.  In  the  remaining  clearstory  windows  of 
the  choir  there  is  almost  as  mucli  lead  as  glass,  and 
so  with  all  this  darkening  of  the  windows  it  was 
quite  impossible  on  a sunny  day  last  week  to  see 
the  upper  mosaics  at  all,  though  in  the  nave  even 
the  masonry  joints  of  the  clearstory,  which  are  not 
at  all  conspicuous,  could  be  easily  detected. 

Surely  there  was  no  occasion  to  fear  that  in 
London  the  glare  from  the  windows  would  spread 
so  as  to  kill  the  mosaics.  At  any  rate,  with  clear 
glass  they  would  have  been  seen  sometimes  ; now 
they  can  never  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  great  window  in  the  north  transept  is,  I hear, 
to  be  taken  in  hand  next.  What  the  effect  will  be 
when  the  windows  in  the  drum  of  the  dome  are 
filled  one  scarcely  cares  to  speculate. 

In  addition  to  the  paint  upon  the  stone  in  the 
most  recent  work,  your  correspondent,  “Architect," 
might  have  alluded  to  the  clumsiness  and  bad  pro- 
portions of  the  lettering  upon  the  frieze,  which  can 
surely  be  only  experimental  ? F.  C.  Eden. 
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BRUSSELS  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 
OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir,— The  Report  of  the  United  States  delegate  to 
the  above  Congress,  which  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  contains  some  communications  from 
English  architects  which  require  some  correction 

Prolessor  Aitchison’s  recollections  of  English 
competitions  as  recorded  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Totten,  the  secretary  for  the  United  States  on  the 
occasion,  are  not  all  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
actual  facts. 

Paragraph  2.  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir,  Digby  Wyatt 
did  not  obtain  the  India  Office  in  ;competition  ; he 
was  employed  as  architect  to  the  India  bffice  to 
carry  out  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  building  ; 
the  exterior  of  the  same  forming  part  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott's  work. 

- Paragraph  3.  Mr.  Edward  Barry's  plan  for  the 


Sir,— I sincerely  trust  .that'  the  letter  in  your  last 
issue  u'pOn  this  subject  will  be  instrumental  in 
arousing  all  architects  to  a sense  of  duty  in  pro- 
testing against  the  destruction_now  being  carried  on 
by  the  “ decoration.” 

Surely  nothing  could  be  more  impressive  than  the 
beautiful  stonework  of  this  interior  as  left  in  its 
original  state  by  Wren  ; equally  certain  is  it  that 
nothing  could  be  more  thoughtless  than  the  cutting 
of  moulded  panels  in  plain  ashlar  work  which  was 
so  placed  and  massed  by  its  constructor,  to  say 
nothing  of  destroying  the’  charm  of  the  stonework 
by  the  application  of  stencil-looking  designs  in  red 
paint  to  arches  and  other  features. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of 
the  final  effects,  to  go  and  see  what  has  so  far  been 
completed  under  the  dome,  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  old  work  ; and  now  is  the  time,  while  some  of 
the  latter  is  yet  uncovered. 

I learn  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
to  continue  the  work  throughout  the  cathedral  ! 

Your  assistance  in  opening  the  columns  of  the 
Builder  for  the  purpose  of  this  protest  will,  I am 
sure,  be  greatly  valued  by  all  who  desire  to  see  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  retain  that  place  in  English  archi- 
tecture which  it  has,  until  recently,  held. 

William  A.  Forsyth,  A.R.I.B.A. 


The  Sanitary  Institute. — At  an  examination 
in  Practical  Sanitary  Science,  held  at  Manchester  on 
December  16  and  17,  six  candidates  presents d 
themselves.  The  following  candidate  was  granted 
a certificate  in  Practical  Sanitarv  Science  :— W.  f. 
Ball,.  Warrington. 


originally  cold,  we  shall  find  that’ that  end  also 
has  become  hot.  The  heat  has,  through  the 
medium  of  the  steel  rod,  been  “ conducted  ” 
from  the  fire  to  the  other  end  of  the  rod.  All 
solid  substances  do  not  conduct  heat  with  the 
same  facility,  whilst  many  others  do  so  in  a 
greater  degree. 

Metals  are  usually  good  conductors  of  heat, 
non-metals  are  bad  ones,  whilst  liquids  and 
gases  are  worse  still.  Amongst  the  metals, 
Wiedemann  and  Franz,  taking  silver  as  a 
standard  (1,000),  arrived  at  the  following 
results* : — 

Silver 1,000 

Copper  : 736 

Gold  532 

Brass  231 

Zinc 190 

Tin  145 

It  is  remarkable  that  Despretz,  by  makii,fe 
cavities  in  the  bars  experimented  upon,  and 
taking  gold  as  the  standard  (r,ooo),  showed 
that  platinum  had  a higher  rate  of  conductivity 
than  silver,  and  only  just  fell  short  of  gold. 
He  also  showed  that  both  marble  and  brick 
earth  had  a slight  advantage  over  bismuth. 
Although  few  subjects  connected  with  the 
science  of  heat  can  have  much  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  relative  conductivity  of  metals, 
it  is  marvellous  to  find  that  so  little  is  known 
concerning  it.  It  is  refreshing,  however,  to 
note  that  all  are  agreed  that  the  conducting 
power  of  pure  metals  for  heat  and  electricity 
is  the  same. 

Turning  to  the  conductivity  in  organic  sub- 
stances, it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  with 
reference  to  wood  this  material  conducts  better 
along  the  fibres  than  against  them.  Just  as  in 
relation  to  the  transmission  of  sound,  we  dis- 
cover that  when  the  fibre  is  knotty  and  dis- 
torted by  irregularities  of  growth,  heat  is  the 
worse  conducted,  and  this  difference  is  more 
marked  with  soft  than  with  hard  woods.  The 
conducting  power  of  the  bark  of  a tree  is 
always  less  than  that  of  the  internal  wood  of 
the  same  tree. 

Conductivity  of  Liquids. 

Liquids  do  not  readily  transmit,  or  conduct 
heat.  Ganot  states  that  the  most  complete 
researches  on  the  conductivity  of  liquids  are 
those  made  by  Weber.  In  his  method  a copper 
disc  about  S centimetres  in  radius  was  sepa- 
rated from  another  similar  one  by  three  pieces 
)f  glass,  about  0-2  centimetres  in  thickness. 
The  space  thus  formed  between  the  two  was 
filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  examined,  and  the 
whole  was  placed  horizontally  on  a smooth 
block  of  ice.  The  lower  plate  rapidly  assumed 
the  temperature  of  the  ice,  and  the  heat  travelled 
through  the  liquid  from  the  upper  plate,  the 
changes  in  temperature  of  which  were  noted 
by  a thermo-electrical  arrangement. 

As  the  flow  of  heat  is  different  in  different 
substances,  it  will  be  proportional  to  a constant. 
Weber  observed  the  following  values  for  sucti 
" constant : — 

Water  0-00124 

Solution  of  common  salt  0-00115 

Glycerine 0-00067 

Alcohol 0-00049 

Olive  oil  0 00039 

Benzole 0 00032 

The  same  observer  noted  that,  for  the  liquids 
he  examined,  the  conductivity  divided  by  the 
specific  heat  of  unit  volume  is  an  almost 
constant  number. 

Conductivity  of  Gases. 

The  power  of  gases  to  conduct  heat  depends 
very  largely  on  whether  they  are  stationary  or 
moving.  A current  of  gas  can  transmit  heat 
along  its  line  of  route  ; but  if  the  gas  is 
stationary,  it  can  do  next  to  nothing  in  that 
way.  The  propagation  of  heat  in  a gaseous 
mass  is  effected  by  means  of  the  ascending  and 
descending  currents  formed  in  it.  Air  is  not  a 
gas,  but  a mixture;  but  it  obeys  the  general 
law  that  when  the  lower  “ strata  ” in  it  are 
heated,  they  rise  and  cause  currents.  Practi- 
cally the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  ventilation  rests  on  this,  though 
currents  may  be  artificially  promoted  by  means 
of  fans  which  act  in  a measure  as  pumps. 

In  any  case,  heated  air  is  bound  to  rise 
towards  the  ceiling.  A gas  jet,  or  similar  con- 
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trivance,  arranged  in  a flue  will  also  act  as  an 
air  conductor.  . ,.  t 

Summarising  the  practical  applications  of 
the  conductivity  of  solids  liquids,  and  gases 
Atkinson  states  that  double  walls  constiucted 
of  thick  planks,  having  between  them  any 
finely-divided  materials  such  as  shavings,  saw- 
dust &c„  retain  heat  extremely  well,  and  aie 
likewise  advantageous  in  hot  countries,  for 
thev  prevent  its  access.  Double  windows  aie 
frequently  used  in  cold  climates  to  keep  a room 
warm — they  do  this  by  the  non-conducting 
layer  of  air  interposed  between  them.  During 
the  night  such  windows  should  be  opened, 
whilst  during  the  daytime  they  ought  to  be 
kept  closed.  Water  boils  more  rapidly  in  a 
metallic  vessel  than  in  one  of  porcelain  of  the 
same  thickness  ; whilst  the  sensation  of  heat 
or  cold  which  we  feel  when  in  contact  with 
certain  bodies  is  materially  influenced  by  then 
conductivity. 

Radiation  of  Heat. 

Heat  can  be  transmitted  trom  one  body  to 
another  without  its  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  intervening  medium.  The  following  laws 
of  radiation  have  been  laid  down 

1.  Radiation  takes  place  in  all  directions 

round  a body.  . , 

2.  In  a homogeneous  medium  radiation  takes 
place  in  a right  line. 

3.  Radiant  heat  is  propagated  in  vacuo  as 

well  as  in  air.  , 

4.  The  intensity  of  radiant  heat  is  propor- 
tional to  the  temperature  of  the  source. 

5.  The  intensity  is  inversely  as  the  square  ot 

he  distance.  , . .. 

6 The  intensity  is  less  the  greater  the 
obliquity  of  the  rays  with  respect  to  the 
radiating  surface. 

Reflection  of  Heat. 

When  heat  rays  fall  upon  a body  they  are 
commonly  split  up  into  two  portions  < 
absorbed  by  the  body  itself,  and  the  other 
portion  glances  off,  so  to  speak.  The  latter  is 
said  to  be  reflected.  Just  how  much  will  be 
reflected  depends  on  the  absorbent  capacity  of 
the  body  the  thermal  rays  fall  upon  and  the 
character  of  the  surface  of  'that  body.  The 
reflection  of  heat,  as  laid  down  by  Ganot,  is 
governed  by  the  following  laws  : 

1 xhe  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence. 

-f  Both  the  incident  and  the  reflected  ray 
are  in  the  same  plane  with  the  perpendicular 
to  the  reflecting  surface. 

It  will  thus  be  noted  that  the  laws  relating 
to  the  reflection  of  heat  are  similar  to  those  ol 
light.  Much  of  what  has  been  said  respecting 
the  concentration  of  sound  and  light  towards  a 
single  point  applies  also  to  the  direction  of 
heat  especially  in  regard  to  reflection  from 
concave  mirrors,  and  this  matter  need  not. 
therefore,  be  further  dilated  upon. 

Taking  polished  brass  as  100,  Leslie  has 
found  that  the  reflecting  powers  of  various 
substances  are  as  follows 

Silver 90  I Indian  ink 13 

Steel  .'.’.‘."V”. 70  Glass  >° 

Lead  60  | Lampblack  o 

The  heat  absorbing  power  of  a body  is 
always  inversely  as  its  reflecting  power  ; a 
body'  which  is  a good  absorbent  is  a bad 
reflector.  __  . 

Diffusion  of  Heat. 

A ray  of  light  falling  upon  an  unpolished 
surface  in  a definite  direction  is  decomposed 
into  a varietv  of  rays  which  are  reflected  from 
the  surface  in  all  directions.  This  irregular 
reflection  is  called  “diffusion.”  All  solar  rays 

are  not  equally  diffused  from  the  surface  of 
bodies,  hence  the  appearance  or  phenomenon 

of  colours.  In  Melloni’s  experiments  as 

described  by  Ganot  a number  of  strips  of  brass 
foil  were  placed  between  the  source  of  heat 
and  the  thermo-pile.  They  were  coated  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  pile  with  lampblack,  and 
on  the  other  side  with  the  substances  to  be 
investigated.  Taking  the  quantity  of  heat 

absorbed  bv  the  lampblack  as  100,  the  absorp- 
tion of  other  bodies  was  found  to  be  as 
follows  : — 


Thus  white  lead  absorbs  far  less  of  the  heat 

radiated  from  incandescent  platinum  than 
lampblack,  but  it  absorbs  the  obscure  rays  from 
copper  at  100  deg.  as  completely  as  does  lamp- 
black ; iadian  ink  is  the  reverse  of  this. 

Amongst  the  practical  applications  of  those 
branches  of  physics  relating  to  absorption  and 
reflection  of  heat  the  following  may  be  noticed. 
In  a general  way,  white  bodies  are  good 
reflectors  and  bad  absorbers  ; the  reverse  is  the 
case  with  black  objects.  If  a liquid  is  to  be 
kept  hot  it  should  be  placed  in  a brightly- 
polished  metallic  vessel  : this  is  a reason  why 
the  steam  pipes  of  locomotives  are  kept  bright. 
Atkinson  says  that  in  our  dwellings  the  out- 
sides of  stoves  and  of  hot-water  apparatus 
ought  to  be  black,  and  the  insides  of  fireplaces 
ought  to  be  lined  with  firebrick,  in  order  to 
increase  the  radiating  power  towards  the 
apartment.  Many  other  useful  results  are 
arrived  at  by  a close I study  of  the  diffusion  of 
heat. 

Conclusion. 

In  concluding  this  series  of  articles  on 
elementary  physics  of  sound,  light,  and  heat, 
we  must  remind  the  student  that  although 
many  practical  applications  of  the  science  are 
manifested  in  nearly  all  building  operations, 
they  are  not  as  well  understood'as  they  might 
be  The  architect  thoroughly  understanding 
phenomena  connected  with  the  propagation 
of  sound  would  undoubtedly  and  designedly 
construct  the  linings  of  walls  in  a different 
manner  to  one  who  does  not,  and  thus  bring 
out  the  best  acoustic  properties  the  material 
could  afford.  If  he  pursued  the  latter  part 
of  our  subject,  and  obtained  a knowledge  of 
the  absorption  and  reflection  of  heat,  he  would 
be  enabled  to  give  us  warmer  interiors  to  our 
dwellings  than  the  architect  who  did  not 
lossess  such  knowledge — and  that  not  so  much 
bv  direct  artificial  heating  as  by  the  choice  of 
suitable,  warm,  and  comfortable  materials. 
The  subject  of  artificial  lighting  by  prisms  and 
similar  optical  devices  may  also  be  pursued 
with  profit  and  advantage.  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  turn  to  any  branch  of  physics  in 
which  there  is  not  something  of  practical 
interest  to  the  student  of  architecture. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Parish  Church,  Morven,  N.B.— This  church 
was  opened  recently.  The  new  building  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  P.  Macgregor 
Chalmers,  of  Glasgow.  The  church  has  been 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  close  to  the  rums 
of  the  mediaeval  church.  In  taking  down  the  old 
building  a large  fragment  of  a cross  shaft  was 
discovered,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  moulded  and 
enriched  stones,  which  belonged  to  the  ancient 
foundation.  The  design  comprises  a chancel  tor 
the  oak  communion  table  and  elders  seats,  and  a 
nave  seated  to  hold  about  200  persons.  The  vestry 
opens  off  the  side  of  the  chancel  The  roofs 
throughout  are  all  of  open  timber.  The  contractor 

was  Mr.  Donald  Fletcher,  Tobermory. 

Restoration  ok  Malmesbury  Abbey.  At 
a recent  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall,  Malmesbury, 
with  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  in  the  chair,  Mr.  \\ . H 
St  John  Hope.  Secretary  to  the  Society  ot 
Antiquaries,  reported  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  building,  and  on  the  work  necessary  for  its  pre- 
servation and  restoration.  In  accordance  with  this 
report,  the  Rev.  G.  Windsor  Tucker,  Vicar  of 
Malmesbury,  moved  a resolution  that  the  work  be 
undertaken,  and,  further,  that  it  be  divided  into 
three  sections — (i)  to  put  the  part  ot  the  present 
building  used  as  a church  into  a thorough  state  of 
repair,  the  cost  being  roughly  estimated  at  from 
s,ooo l.  to  6,000/.  ; (2)  to  prevent  the  ruined  parts 
from  falling  into  further  decay,  the  approximate 
cost  being  5.000/.  ; (3)  if  funds  permit  to  rebuild 
the  three  ruined  bays  of  the  nave  at  a further  pro- 
bable cost  of  10,000 /.  This  resolution  was  seconded 
bv  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder,  M.P.  for  the  division, 
and  carried  unanimously.  A committee  was  then 
formed  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Congregational  Church,  Southampton,  a 
new  Congregational  Church  has  been  erected  in  the 
, «U„fhomntnn.  The  design  for  the  church 
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Avenue,  Southampton.  The  design  for  the  church 
was  selected  in  competition.  1 he  nave  is  33  tt.  wide. 
The  warming  of  the  church  is  by  low-pressure  hot 
water  pipes  and  radiators.  The  lighting  is  by  elec- 
tricity. Messrs.  Lankester  & Son,  ot  Southampton, 
being  the  contractors  for  both  lighting  and  heating. 
Seats  are  at  present  provided  for  about  730  persons, 
of  whom  forty-four  will  form  the  choir.  There 
is  a western  gallery.  The  organ  now  in  use  is 
onlv  temporary;  an  organ  place  for  a permanent 
instrument  adjoins  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
There  are  vestries  for  the  minister,  the  deacons 
and  the  choir,  also  a church  parlour  for  small  social 
meetings,  two  cloak-rooms,  and  other  appurtenances. 
Externally  the  building  shapes  itself  as  a church 
with  nave  and  aisles,  with  north  and  south  porches 
1 . , tnn.pr  riQinc*  from  tile 


nave  roof  at  some  distance  behind  the  west  gable. 

The  walls  are  of  local  red  brick,  with  dressings  of 
orange-coloured  rubbed  brick,  and  with  tracery  and 
mouldings  of  Monk's  Park  and  Ancaster  stone.-  The 
roofs  in  general  are  tiled,  but  the  aisles  are  covered 
with  lead  flats,  having  embattled  parapets.  The 
outer  doors  are  of  oak.  Internally  the  walls  are 
plastered,  but  the  jambs  and  arches  are  formed  of 
Staffordshire  pressed  bricks,  with  a smooth,  hard 
surface.  The  nave-piers  are  of  Ancaster  stone  ; the 
other  masonry,  including  the  pulpit,  is  of  Corsham 
stone.  The  'chancel  is  paved  with  marble.  The 
general  contractor  for  the  works  is  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
of  Southampton.  Messrs.  Brinton  & Bone  have 
executed  the  masonry  (including  the  stone  pulpit). 

Mr.  H.  Wills  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works,  and 
the  architects  are  Messrs.  Cubitt  & Collinson,  of 
London.  . 

Church  School,  Worcester.— The  foundation 
stone  has  just  been  laid  of  a new  Church  school  at 
Rainbow  Hill.  The  school  is  for  boys,  and  it  is 
being  built,  from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  H.  Rowe  & 

Son.  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Wood  & Son.  The  new 
buildings  are  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  har- 
monising with  the  existing  buildings.  The  schools 
will  consist  of  a school-room,  to  accommodate 
ninety-six  bo  vs,  and  two  class-rooms,  each  to  ac- 
commodate thirty-two,  the  class-rooms  being  acces- 
sible either  from  the  school-room  or  the  exterior. 
There  are  also  provided  hat  and  cloak-rooms,  lava- 
tory, and  general  store-room.  The  school  will  be 
heated  by  hot  water  from  the  boiler  in  the  existing 
schools.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  school  is 
200I. 

Buildings  in  Aberdeen.— The  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  Aberdeen  Town  Council  have  resolved  to 
recommend  the  approval  of  the  plans  by  Mr.  A. 
Marshall  Mackenzie,  A.R.S.A.,  architect,  Aberdeen, 
for  the  restoration  of  old  Greyfriars  Church  in  front 

of  University  Buildings  in  Broad-street. \ large 

hotel  in  °rey  granite  is  to  be  built  in  Guild-street,  on 
a site  measuring  60  ft-  hy  124  it.,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  R.  G.  Wilson,  architect,  Aberdeen. An  exten- 

sive bakery  is  also  to  be  erected  in  George-street,  on 
the  site  of  the  former  House  of  Refuge,  from  plans 
by  Messrs.  Brown  & Watt,  architects,  Aberdeen. 

Aberdeen  Fish  Market  is  to  be  extended  by  the 

Corporation  along  South  Market-street,  according 
to  plans  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilson. 

New  Infirmary  and  Steam  Laundry,  Wake- 
field Union.  — A new  Infirmary  and  Steam 
Laundry  have  been  erected  at  the  Wakefield  Work- 
house.  The  new  buildings  will  accommodate  150 
patients,  a resident  medical  officer,  lady  superinten- 
dent, nursing  staff,  and  servants.  They  are  situate 
at  the  rear  of  the  old  workhouse  buildings,  in  Park- 
lane,  face  due  south,  and  have  an  uninterrupted 
prospect  for  many  miles.  They  comprise  in  the 
centre,  administrative  block,  having  on  the  ground 
Uoor  a central  entrance  vestibule  and  corridor,  to 
the  left  of  which  are  the  lady  superintendent's  sitting- 
room,  office,  store-room,  surgery,  and  nurses' 
dining-room  ; on  the  right  are  surgeon's  sitting- 
room,  bedroom,  bath  - room,  lavatory,  etc., 
and  two  waiting-rooms.  Immediately  behind 
and  across  the  main  east  and  west  corridor  are 
kitchen,  scullery,  servants'  room,  pantry,  and  stores. 
To  the  left  of  the  central  or  administrative  block, 

42  ft.  distant,  connected  by  covered  corridor,  is  the 
western  or  mens  pavilion,  having  three  wards, 
respectively  for  ten,  twenty,  and  four  beds,  two 
day-rooms,  separation  ward,  ward-kitchen,  and 
stores  ; also  four  sets  of  baths,  lavatories,  sinks,  in 
special  projecting  buildings  with  cut-off  corridors. 
There  are  two  stone  staircases  to  the  first  floor,  as 
well  as  lifts  for  the  patients.  The  women's  or 
eastern  pavilion  is  on  the  right,  and  has  the  same 
accommodation.  The  first  floor  of  the  central  or 
administrative  block,  reached  by  the  mam  central 
staircase,  contains  maternity  ward,  two  separation 
wards  adjoining,  nurses’  sitting-room,  ward-kitchen, 
stores,  bath-room,  lavatory,  &c.,  while  at  the  rear, 
across  the  main  corridor,  are  situate  the  lady 
superintendent's  bedroom,  bath-room,  it'e.  This 
central  block  has  another  story,  reached  bj  a con- 
tinuance of  the  central  staircase,  where  there  are 
thirteen  bedrooms  for  nurses  and  servants,  and  the 
usual  bath-room  and  other  requisite  accommodation. 
The  first  floor  of  each  pavilion,  on  the  west  for  males 
and  on  the  east  for  females,  has  the  same  accommo- 
dation in  each  case  as  on  the  ground  floor,  with  the 
addition  of  outside  balconies.  There  are  also  airing 
courts  All  outside  walls  are  faced  with  Cookson  s 
red  pressed  bricks,  the  stone  for  the  dressings  being 
from  the  Huddersfield  neighbourhood.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  blue  Bangor  slates,  the  floors  are 
of  fireproof  construction,  and  are  finished  with  oak 
blocks  in  all  wards  and  rooms,  while  the  corridors, 
kitchens,  stores,  &c.,  are  smooth  granite-faced  cement 
concrete.  The  projecting  bath-rooms,  &c.,  as  well 
as  the  administrative  kitchens  and  some  other  places, 
are  inside  faced  with  ivory  white  glazed  bricks.  I he 
only  rooms  having  fireplaces  are  the  sitting-rooms  ot 
the  resident  surgeon,  lady  superintendent,  and  nurses, 
and  a few  of  their  sleeping-rooms  ; the  remainder  ot 
the  building  is  warmed  and  ventilated  by  Mr.  W.  Key  s 
( Glasgow)  system  by  propulsion.  The  building  is  fitted 
throughout  with  the  electric  light,  also  with  telephones 
and  bells.  There  is  also  erected  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  site  a mortuary  and  post-mortem  room. 
The  laundry  buildings  comprise  a block  situate  near 
the  eastern' boundary  of  the  site.  It  is  over  200  tt. 
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south-east  corner,  and  is  50  yds.  high.  The  build- 

ings are  of  the  same  design  and  built  with  similar 
materials  as  the  infirmary  block.  The  roofs  inside 
are  open,  the  principals  showing,  under  the  slopes 
being  all  close  boarded.  The  laundry  machinery 
and  fittings  have  been  supplied  and  fitted  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  Bradford  & Co.,  Salford,  Manchester. 
Local  contractors  generally  have  been  employed  : — 
Messrs.  Bagnall  Bros.,  excavating,  brick,  and  stone 
nunna'-'"'"'’  1 1~.  i-.-.-u;. - --  »»  — 


. ~ . ciuivdimg,  oncK,  ana  stone 

work  for  infirmary  and  laundry  buildings  ; Mr.  Win. 
Atkinson,  slater,  Leeds,  for  all  slating ; Mr.  Charles 
Driver,  plasterer,  Messrs.  Bramald  & Broadhead, 
joiners  for  infirmary ; Mr.  Charles  Squires,  joiner 
for  laundry ; Messrs.  Henry  Braithwaite  & Co., 
Leeds,  plumbing  for  infirmary,  Mr.  Samuel  Atkinson 
for  laundry,  and  for  new  water  mains  and  fire 
extinguishing  apparatus;  Messrs.  Alfred  Oakes  & 
Son  ironwork  for  infirmary  and  laundry,  also  for 
ail  boundary  railings  and  gates,  and  'hot-water 
installation  ; Mr.  Roger  L.  Lowe,  Farnworth,  fire- 
proof  construction  and  oak-block  flooring;  Mr 
Charles  Bell,  engineer,  Bradford,  for  lifts  ; Messrs. 
Bradford  & Co.,  Salford,  Manchester,  for  cooking 
apparatus  and  kitchen  fittings;  Messrs.  Charles 
urner  6c  Sons  painting  for  infirmary  and  boundary 
railings,  and  Messrs.  Goodall,  Lister,  & Goodall  for 
laundry;  and  Mr.  George  Blakey,  fittings  for 
infirmary  Mr.  William  Watson,  architect,  Wake- 
field  has  designed  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  and 
has  been  assisted  during  their  erection  and  com- 
pletion by  Mr.  John  Kelly,  clerk  of  works. 

HQSPJTAL  AccoMM°DATiaY  IN  THE  POTTERIES, 
ifie  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the 
D!s<rases  Hospital  of  the  Hanley,  Stoke, 
and  Fenton  Joint  Hospital  Board,  at  Bucknall,  were 
opened  on  the  21st  inst.  The  new  buildings  consist 

twelve-*  hlV“°nS’  CaCh,  haV‘ng  acc°nimodation  for 
twelve  beds,  one  isolation  block  for  four  beds 

Lons^o  th  0tH  addition  of  twenty-eight  beds  ; addi- 
block  xn  ?,dmmiStratlV,e  block-  aad  a discharging 
fo  the  admin  f ‘f^8’  excePt  the  addition! 

o?iih  .d  V tr;!tlve  block»  are  of  one  story.  The 
administrative  block  addition  has  been  planned  to 
accommodate  the  extra  staff  required  through  the 
ST:'  thf  b?s?itak  H contains  on  the  ground 
pantrv  Zhtl  dl°mg’r?°m-  three  bedrooms,  and 
tW hVHrin™!ntKaiCOir,d0^  : and  on  the  first  floor 

is  annro  ° T’l  bath’  &C’  The  COSt  °f  the  additions 
is  approximately  7,000/.  The  works  have  been 

th^ofans * b h Mr’/  Bagnall>  builder,  Fenton,  from 
the  plans  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Elijah 
Jones,  of  Hanley,  the  Board’s  architect.  J 

0F  ?EATH™“  bells,  eeak 
diocese  MV  1?  lost,  the  Bishop  of  the 

PaHsh  rl  r u u °u}u re-dcdicated  the  bells  of  the 

^fitted  a?ter  ’aW  i‘  ^ rece"tIy  been  re'cast  and 
re  ncted  after  a silence  of  nearly  a century  The 

tower,  which  is  about  43  ft.  high  and  S ftsquare 
within  its  walls,  which  are  3 ft.  in  thickness  at  the 
base,  has  recently  been  restored.  The  whole  of  the 

of  “the  walls  “ rTovcd  from  external  faces 
♦ u S and  tbe  stonework  pointed  and  strene- 

the  h 1fWhe,re  " ’ad  been  iniudiciously  cut  away  it 
the  belfry  stage  and  elsewhere,  but  no  attempt  his 

othirDartLVfl'113"1'  SV‘rinS  conrses  “d 

other  parts  of  the  moulded  stonework.  The  roof  is 
entirely  new,  formed  of  oak  beams  and  rafters 
“T1  ‘ ,rad-  Tl>e  heads  of  the  window!! 

of  the  belfry  stage  have  been  repaired  where  the 
stonework  was  much  decayed,  and  tilled  with  slate 
louvres.  The  floor  of  the  loft  under  the  belfry  has 
been  reformed  with  oak,  supported  on  beams  of  the 
flac'd  at  a slightly  higher  level  than 
the  floor  it  displaced,  so  as  to  clear  the  arch  of  the 
western  window  and  the  arch  in  the  east  wall 

nav<»h  °TPenft-UPflthe  lower  part  of  the  tower  to  the 
aa^  ; . *nfthls  llo?r  a sufficient  opening  has  been 
provided  for  passing  the  tenor  bell  from  the  belfry 
to  the  ground.  Measures  have  been  taken  for 
keeping  the  foundations  dry  by  laying  a surface 
gutter  close  to  the  walls  and  carrying  the  rain  water 
hefl^r  1,ttIe  dlstancue  from  the  fabric.  The  four  old 
befls  three  of  which  were  either  broken  or  badlv 

Znl  enf  ™V.e-!,etnre^aSTt  by  Messrs-  Mears  & Stain- 
bank,  of  Whitechapel,  London,  E.,  and  hung  in  a 
by  Mr.  J-  Sully,  of  Zinch,  Stogumber. 
rJlr ■ J 3rk*  w*th  tbe  exception  of  the  bells,  has  been 
BHH^  <?Ut  ?y  M5u  H'  W‘  PoIIard-  contractor,  of 
Bridgwater,  from  the  plans  and  under  the  personal 

Taunton  °f  Mf‘  ^ Hou£hton  Spencer,  architect,  of 
Building  Operations  in  Blackpool.  — The 

Borough  Surveyor  of  Blackpool,  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  Building  Plans  Committee,  states  that 
during  the  year  ending  October  last,  no  fewer  than 

1,066  houses  were  completed  and  certified  for  human 

habitation,  being  eighty-two  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  There  were,  however,  considerably 
tewer  plans  approved  during  1898  than  1897,  the 
decrease  amounting  to  855  buildings.  The  falling 
ofl  in  the  number  of  houses  for  which  plans  were 

Wh°rVSn^  Wat?°.LeSS  than  736  in  lS9s  as  compared 
with  1897,  while  there  were  seventy-two  shops  less 
approved,  and  thirty-five  additions  and  alterations. 

l he  Sunderland  Building  Trade.  — The 
Building  Committee  of  the  Sunderland  Corporation 
have  just  had  plans  before  them  which  show  that 
the  local  builders  have  in  contemplation  the  erection 
ot  433  houses,  chiefly  of  one  story  and  one  story  and 
a half,  though  some  of  the  dwellings  are  to  be  1 
larger.  Of  the  sixty-seven  plans  submitted,  fifty- 
lour  have  been  passed,  five  adjourned,  and  eight 
disapproved.  Messrs.  W.  & T.  R.  Milburn  pre- 1 


sented  a plan  for  a Jewish  Synagogue  in  Villiers- 
street  South,  which  showed  a building  25  ft.  in 
height  to  the  eaves,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
140  persons  on  the  ground  floor  and  sixty  on  the 
gallery  floor.  The  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Watch  Committee.  The  same  architects  also 
brought  forward  a plan  on  behalf  of  the  Sunderland 
Football  Club  for  a new  clubhouse  to  be  erected  at 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  football  field,  adjoining 
Roker  Baths-road.  The  plan  was  approved.- — New- 
castle Journal. 

Co-operative  Premises,  Worcester.— For 
some  months  past  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  Worcester  New  Co-operative  Society  premises 
in  St.  Nicholas  and  Trinity  streets  have  been  in 
progress,  and  the  premises  have  now  been  opened. 
The  additions  comprise  on  the  ground  floor  a 
shop  27  ft.  by  17  ft.  6 in.,  and  an  enlargement  of 
grocer’s  shop,  making  the  size  60  ft.  by  17  ft.  6 in. 
On  the  first  floor  there  is  a show-room,  50  ft.  by 
17  ft.  6 in.,  a shoemaker’s  shop,  office,  store-room, 
and  committee-room,  23  ft.  6 in.  by  11ft.  On  the 
second  floor  there  is  an  addition  to  the  general 
meeting  and  recreation  room  of  60  ft.  by  44  ft.,  and 
to  the  kitchen  of  23  ft.  6 in.  and  1 1 ft.  On  the  third 
floor  there  are  new  store-rooms,  and  in  the  basement 
new  cellars  and  heating  apparatus  chamber.  All 
the  premises,  both  new  and  old,  are  lighted  by  the 
electric  light  and  gas,  and  heated  by  hot  water. 
The  additions  are  made  with  brick  and  Bath 
stone,  and  designed  to  harmonise  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  other  buildings.  Messrs.  J.  Wood  & 
Sons  were  the  contractors  for  all  the  building  work, 
the  stone  carving  was  done  by  Mr.  H.  Haughton’ 
the  hot-water  apparatus  was  laid  on  bv  Messrs.  J. 
Ward  & Son,  electric  light  by  Messrs.  H.  E.  Keen 
& Co.,  gas  by  Mr.  F.  Fluck,  and  lifts  by  Messrs. 
Clark,  Bunnett  & Co.  The  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Yeates  & Jones. 

Re-opening  ok  Barnsley  Theatre  Royal.— 
The  Theatre  Royal,  Barnsley,  has  been  re-built,  and 
was  re-opened  on  the  19th  inst.  The  new  building, 
which  has  a frontage  to  Wellington-street,  has  been 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Theatre  Royal,  from  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Walter  Emden,  of  London,  the  details 
being  worked  out  and  carried  into  effect  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Herbert  Crawshaw, 
Barnsley.  The  external  dimensions  of  the  building 
are  :— Length,  106  ft. ; breadth,  55  ft.  The  inside 
measurements  are,  pit,  56  ft.  by  51  ft.  ; dress  circle, 
from  curtain  line  to  front  tier,  33  ft.,  to  back,  53  ft.  ; 
gallery,  from  curtain  line,  36  ft.,  to  back,  61  ft. 

6 in. ; the  height  of  the  auditorium  to  the  lantern 
light  is  45  ft.  The  internal  woodwork  is  of 
American  walnut,  with  brass  furnishings.  The 
stage  is  30  ft.  6 in.  deep  by  50  ft.  6 in. 
wide ; the  proscenium  opening  25  ft.  wide  by 
28  ft.  in  height.  The  interior  is  finished  in  cream 
and  gold,  electric  blue,  and  bronze  and  gold.  Alto- 
gether there  is  seating  for  1,200.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  following  tradesmen  .—Mason  and 
bricklayer,  Mr.  Walter  Dunk  ; carpenters,  joiners, 
and  slaters,  Messrs.  Robinson  & Son  ; heating,’ 
lighting,  and  sanitary  engineering,  Messrs.  Hutchin- 
son Brothers  ; plastering,  Mr.  T.  Lindley  ; iron  and 
steel  work,  Messrs.  Wright  & Son,  Hull  ; concretor, 

Mr.  J.  Cooke,  Huddersfield  ; painters,  Messrs.’ 
Stephenson  & Son,  Barnsley ; seating  and  up- 
holstering, Messrs.  Wright  & Son,  Hull  ; fibrous 
plaster  work,  Messrs.  S.  Johnson  & Son,  Mirfield  • 
decorators,  Messrs.  J.  Binns  & Son,  Halifax  ; carpets’ 
curtains,  &c.,  Whaley  Bros.,  Barnsley. 


for  the  new  pier,  the  foundations  of  which  will  be 
carried  down  to  the  boulder  clay,  are  Sir  J.  Wolfe 
Barry,  C.E.,  and  Messrs.  Goode,  Son,  & Matthew. 
The  contractors  are  Sir  John  Jackson  & Co.,  Limited, 
London.  The  old  pier  was  damaged  and  breached 
by  the  storms  of  1895, 1S96,  and  1897.  What  remains 
will  serve  as  a breakwater  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  portion,  which  will  be  quite  an  inde- 
pendent structure  from  a point  landward  of  the 
breach,  and  will  make  the  pier  straight  instead  of 
curved. 

Sea-Water  kor  London. — Under  their  Act  of 
1896  (59  and  60  Viet.,  c.  158)  the  London  Sea  Water 
Company  have  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  an  unlimited  quantity  of  sea-water  from  the 
English  Channel  and  conveying  it  through  mains  to 
London,  connecting  the  mains  with  the  service  of 
private  houses,  hotels,  hospitals,  and  other  institu- 
tions, swimming-baths,  &c.,  the  provision  of  stand- 
pipes for  distribution  and  sale  of  sea-water,  supply 
for  street  watering  and  cleansing,  flushing  sewers 
and  drains,  with  hydrants  for  the  extinction  of  fires. 
The  authorised  intake  is  on  the  east  side  of  Lancing, 
whence  the  water  will  be  pumped  from  settling 
tanks  to  a reservoir  on  the  adjoining  downs,  480  ft. 
above  sea  level,  and  then  flow  in  mains  laid 
along  the  roads  through  Horsham,  Dorking,  and 
Leatherhead,  into  a second  reservoir  at  Epsom,  and 
thence  through  Streatham  and  Battersea  into  Central 
London— a distance  of  fifty-five  miles,  and  a supply 
of  10,000,000  gallons  per  day,  under  a constant 
pressure  due  to  a head  of  about  220  ft.  of  water 
above  sea  level,  to  be  increased  when  necessary. 
The  Company’s  engineers  are  Messrs.  Hawkshaw 
& Hayter,  and. Mr.  J.  S.  Macintyre,  MM.Inst.C.E. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Water  Supply,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight  — 
At  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  21st  inst.,  the 
opening  took  place  of  new  waterworks,  constructed 
at  a cost  of  about  21,000/.  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  was 
the  engineer  of  the  works. 

Goole  Water  Supply.— The  Goole  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council  are  obtaining  Parliamentary  powers 
to  carry  out  new  waterworks  designed  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Dunn,  their  gas  and  water  engineer,  and 
have  appointed  Mr.  J.  C.  Melliss  to  be  their  con- 
sulting engineer. 

Waterworks,  Southampton.  — Mr.  Edmund 
Pearce  Burd,  one  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
Inspectors,  held  a public  inquiry  at  the  Audit  House, 
Southampton,  recently,  relative  to  an  application  by 
the  Corporation  for  a provisional  order  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  to  borrow  additional  moneys  for 
the  purposes  of  their  waterworks  undertaking.  Mr. 
W.  Matthews  (waterworks  engineer)  stated  that  the 
124,500/.  previously  borrowed  was  practically  ex- 
hausted. During  the  next  five  years  the  Corporation 
would  require  25,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  executin'* 
additional  works,  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  for  water  for  domestic  and  sanitary  pur- 
poses, and  that  demand  had  arisen  owing  to  the 
continued  increase  and  development  of  the  borough. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  cope  with  the  demands  at 
present,  but  they  had  been  able  to  afford  a constant 
supply.  In  answer  to  the  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Matthews 
said  that  the  waterworks  undertaking  was  very  re- 
munerative, and  would  be  more  so  in  future. 

North  Pier,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.— The  con- 
tract has  now  been  signed  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
North  Pier  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  seaward. 
The  contract  price  is  over  400,000/.,  and  the  structure 
is  to  be  completed  within  six  years.  The  engineers  | 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  New  Greykriars’  Parish  Church, 
Edinburgh. — This  church,  recently  decorated  and 
fitted  with  electric  lights,  has  now  had  its  large  west 
window  filled  with  stained  glass,  as  a memorial  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Pillans.  The  central  design  is  the 
Resurrection.  On  either  side  of  the  central  light 
are  correspondingly  large  side  lights.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ballantine  & 
Gardiner. 

Memorial  Window,  Sunderland.— In  the 
Church  of  St  Ignatius  the  Martyr,  Sunderland,  a 
window  was  dedicated  on  the  17th  inst.  It  is  in 
the  west  end,  and  has  three  lights,  and  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Burlison  & Grylls.  It  consists 
of  nine  cartoons,  illustrating  the  late  Bishop  Light- 
foot’s  life,  work,  and  inspiration. 

Memorial  Window,  Lichfield.— On  the  20th 
inst.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  dedicated  a 
stained-glass  window  and  tablet  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Lichfield,  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Scott.  The  memorial  window  is  in  the 
south  side  of  the  nave.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of  London. 

Altar  Rails,  Canterbury  Cathedral.— in 
the  Sanctuary  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  new  altar 
rails  of  bronze  have  just  been  placed.  The  work 
was  designed  by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  A.R.A. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — At  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  M; 
Lefebvre,  the  painter,  has  been  elected  President 
for  1899,  and  M.  Normand,  the  architect,  Vice- Presi- 
dent. The  Conseil-Gendral  of  the  Seine  has  com- 

missioned M.  Paul  Schmidt  to  decorate  with  land- 
scape paintings  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Mairie  of 
Montrouge ; and  M.  Camille  Lefebvre  has  been 
commissioned  to  execute  some  bas-reliefs  in  marble 
for  the  Salle  des  Fetes  of  the  Mairie  of  Issy-les- 

Moulineux. The  statue  of  Daudet  is  to  be  set  up 

in  the  Luxembourg  Garden,  not  far  from  that  of 

Watteau. The  demolition  of  the  old  prison  of 

Ste.  Pelagie  is  to  be  commenced  next  month,  and 

that  of  La  Roquette  not  loDg  after. The 

Municipality  of  Aix  has  voted  two  and  a half 
million  francs  for  public  works,  including  the 

erection  of  a Natural  History  Museum. M. 

Edouard  Bissuel  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Societe  Academique  of  Architecture  of  Lyons  for 

the  ensuing  year. The  Chateau  of  Azay-le- 

Rideau,  which  for  some  years  has  been  transformed 
into  a kind  of  pension,  is  to  be  restored  to  its  former 
condition  and  preserved  as  an  example  of  French 

Renaissance  architecture. A monument  to  Victor 

Hugo  is  to  be  erected  at  Besan?on. M.  Bartholdi 

is  to  execute  a monument  to  Vercingetorix,  to  be 

erected  at  Clermont-Ferrand. The  works  for  the 

construction  of  the  monumental  gateway  tothe  1900 
Exhibition,  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  have  been 
commenced.  The  work  is  carried  out  from  the 

plans  and  under  the  direction  of  M.  Binet. The 

Municipality  of  Lyons  have  decided  on  an 
expenditure  of  two  million  francs  on  the  com- 
plete transformation  and  improvement  of  the 
Saint  Paul  district,  where  new  streets  are  to  be 

formed  and  a Conservatoire  of  Music  erected. At 

the  town  of  Sfax  (French  Algeria)  some  important 
improvements  are  in  progress,  including  a new 

Hotel  de  Ville  and  a new  system  of  sewers. The 

death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  of  M. 
Chas.  Read,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
creator  of  the  “ Service  des  Travaux  Historiques  ” 
of  the  Paris  Municipality.  He  was  the  first  to 
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bring  together,  under  the  Haussmann  Administra- 
tion, the  archaeological  collections  which  now  form 
the  main  portion  of  the  Carnavalet  Museum.  He 
was  a man  of  considerable  literary  erudition,  and 
to  him  also  was  due  the  undertaking  of  the  excava- 
tions which  led  to  the  discover}-  of  the  foundations 
of  the  Old  Louvre,  the  position  of  which  has  been 
now  indicated  by  an  outline  on  the  ground  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Louvre. 

PENAXG  — Recently  the  Municipal  Commissioners 
of  Georgetown.  Penang,  advertised  for  plans  for  a 
clock  tower,  to  be  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee,  from  money  given  by  a 
wealthy  Chinaman,  Chan  En  Eok,  the  cost  not  to 
exceed  §30,000.  Several  architects,  &c , sent  in 
designs,  but  the  Commissioners  awarded  the  first 
premium  to  their  own  Engineer,  but  said  that  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  height  should  be  increased, 
and  invited  the  competitors  to  submit  revised  plans, 
the  result  being  that  again  their  Engineer's  design 
was  placed  first.  The  second  place  was  awarded 
to  a design  for  a cast-iron  clock  tower.  The  first 
named  design  is  about  to  be  carried  out,  but  the  cost 
is  likely  to  be  consideral  ly  above  the  estimate.  The 
Government  intend  spending  a large  sum  during 
iSqq  in  improvements  to  the  harbour,  and  in 
building  large  steamer  and  lighter  wharfs. 
The  projected  railway  up  the  hill  to  the  top 
of  Government  Hill  was  recently  subscribed  for, 
but  seems  to  be  at  a standstill  again. 

Singapore. — The  railway  to  johore,  after  obtain- 
ing the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  been 
thrown  out  by  the  unofficial  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be 
a financial  success  if  built  on  the  lines  proposed  by 
Government.  A lighter  and  cheaper  railway  would 
probably  find  favour.  This  line  would  ultimately 
have  formed  the  finish  of  the  trunk  line  through  the 
Peninsula. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Mr.  Edgar  Horne,  surveyor,  of  the  firm  formerly 
known  as  Horne,  Son,  & Everstield,  of  S5,  Gresham- 
street.  City,  and  ig,  Great  George-street,  Westmin- 
ster, has  taken  into  partnership  Mr.  Vincent  Jull  and 
Mr.  J.  Roy  Lancaster,  who  have  for  several  years 
acted  as  his  assistants,  and  the  firm  will  henceforth 
be  known  as  that  of  “ Horne  & Co." 

London  Water  Supply. — Bills  will  be  pro- 
moted in  the  coming  Session  by  the  eight  metro- 
politan water  companies  for  improving  and 
facilitating  intercommunication  between  their  re- 
spective mains  and  works,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
possibility  of  a deficiency  in  times  of  drought,  or  by 
reason  of  accident  or  in  any  emergency,  in  the 
quantity  of  water  which  they  may  be  able  to  supply 
within  their  own  districts.  The  Bill  requires  the 
companies,  or,  failing  them,  an  arbitrator,  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Local  Government  Board  a 
statement  describing  the  works  necessary  for  the 
above-named  objects,  which  are  to  be  carried  out  as 
the  Board  may  approve  or  direct,  and  empowers 
the  Board  to  authorise  the  taking,  temporarily,  of 
water  from  the  Thames  by  any  of  the  companies  or 
by  the  Staines  Reservoirs  Joint  Committee,  as  the 
Board  may  deem  necessary  for  preventing  or 
remedying  a deficiency  in  the  supply,  and  to  call 
upon  the  companies  to  increase  their  pumping 
powers  and  provide  all  engines  and  other  works 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  By  the  East  London 
Water  Company — for  ipowers  to  construct  new 
storage  reservoirs,  with  subsidiary  works  in  London, 
Middlesex,  and  Essex,  to  require  owners  of  property 
supplied  with  water  by  them  to  provide  cisterns  of 
a prescibed  nature  and  size,  and  to  raise  additional 
money  by  issuing debenture  stuck.  And  by  the  London 
County  Council — (1)  to  transfer  and  vest  in  them 
the  undertakings  of  the  New  River  ( 13  Eliz.  c.  18), 
East  London  (1853),  Southwark  and  Yauxhall 
(1852),  West  Middlesex  (1806),  Lambeth  ( 1S48), 
Chelsea  (1852),  Grand  Junction  (51  Geo.  III.  c.  169), 
and  Kent  ( 1 S09)  Water  Companies,  and  the  Staines 
Reservoirs  Joint  Committee,  established  under 
the  Staines  Reservoirs  Acts  of  1896  and  1898  ; and 
(2)  for  powers  to  take  lands,  appropriate  water,  and 
execute  works  for  the  future  supply  of  London  and 
the  adjoining  districts  within  the  present  statutory 
limits  of  supply  of  the  eight  companies  ; to  construct 
an  impounding  and  storage  reservoir,  in  Breck- 
nockshire, by  means  of  a dam  across  the  river  Yrl'on, 
near  the  farmhouse  known  as  Cefn-llys-Gwynne, 
and  extending  thence  in  a north  westerly  direction 
for  one  mile  to  the  stream  flowing  past  Rhosforlo 
into  the  Hafrena  stream,  the  reservoir  extending 
from  the  dam  up  the  river  Yrfon  to  the  confluence 
therewith  of  the  Cledan  stream,  with  a top  water 
level  610  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum  ; to  construct 
reservoirs  by  damming  the  Towy,  Doethie,  and 
Chwfri  rivers,  and  to  impound  their  waters,  to  sub- 
stitute new  roads  for  those  that  will  be  partly  sub- 
merged, and  to  take  73  acres,  in  all,  of  commonable 
lands  in  certain  parishes,  with  the  mountain  between 
Llanwithwl  and  Llanfanafawr,  co.  Brecknock,  and 
Moelfryn.  co.  Radnor. 

The’  Land  Transfer  Act. — By  the  combined 
effect  of  Orders  in  Council  recently  made  under  the 
Land  Transfer  Act  of  1897,  the  registration  of  title 
to  land  in  the  county  of  London  is  to  become  com- 
pulsory upon  sale,  as  follows  : in  the  parishes  of 
Hampstead,  St.  Pancras,  St.  Marylebone,  and  St. 
George,  Hanover-square,  on  January  1,  1899  ; Shore- 


ditch, Bethnal  Green,  Mile  End  Old  Town,  Wapping, 
St.  George-in-the-East,  Shadwell,  Ratcliff,  Limehouse, 
Bow,  Bromley,  and  Poplar,  on  March  1,  1899  ; the 
rest  of  the  county  (not  including  the  City),  north  of 
the  Thames  (North  Woolwich  excepted),  on  October 
1,  1899  ; the  rest  of  the  county  (the  City 
excepted),  on  January  1,  1900  : and  the  City 
of  London,  on  July  1,  1900.  A large  room 
for  the  new  work  has  been  fitted  up  on  the  ground 
floor  at  No.  6,  Portugal-street,  where  the  Ordnance 
maps  will  be  open  to  inspection.  Colonel  F.  P. 
Washington,  late  R.E.,  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  the  Map  Department.  Registration  is  compulsory 
on  ordinary  sales  of  freeholds  and  of  leaseholds  with 
forty  or  more  years  still  unexpired,  or  with  two  or 
more  lives  to  fall  in,  and  also  on  grants  of  leases  or 
underleases  for  the  same  or  similar  periods.  The 
registration  is  with  a “ possessory  title,"  and  involves 
no  official  investigation. 

Gloucester's  Electricity  Scheme.— Mr.  H.  P. 
Boulnois,  M.Inst.C.E.,  acting  for  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  held  a public  inquiry  at  the  Guildhall, 
Gloucester,  on  the  21st  inst.,  into  an  application  of 
the  City  Council  to  borrow  50,000/.  for  the  con- 
struction of  electric  lighting  and  refuse  destructor 
works.  Mr.  Hammond,  the  engineer,  explained  the 
scheme  in  detail. 

Barry  Master  Builders’  Association.— The 
second  annual  dinner  in  connexion  with  the  Barry 
Master  Builders'  Association  was  held  recently  at 
the  Barry  Hotel,  Barry,  when  a company  number- 
ing about  fifty  gentlemen  attended,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Edward  Phillips,  the  President. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Boucher  submitted  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  that  of  “ Success  to  the  Barry  Master 
Builders'  Association."  The  Chairman,  in  respond- 
ing, denounced  the  action  of  members  of  the  local 
trades  — masons  especially  — in  insisting  upon 
all  men  employed  on  the  building  works  of  the 
town  being  members  of  their  respective  trades 
societies.  The  Association  contended  that  there 
should  be  freedom  of  action,  and  he  protested 
against  a strike  breaking  out  on  the  part  of 
the  men  without  giving  an  opportunity  to 
both  sides  to  resort  to  conciliatory  measures 
towards  settlement.  Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  (the  vice- 
chairman)  and  Mr.  G.  Rutter  responded  in  similar 
terms.  Mr.  J.  R.  Llewellyn  proposed  “ The  Town 
and  Trade  of  Barr}-,”  alluding  to  important  schemes 
in  course  of  development  for  the  further  growth  of 
the  port  and  town.  Mr.  Couzens,  of  Cardiff,  who, 
with  Mr.  Holloway,  represented  the  Cardiff  Master 
Builders’  Association,  responded.  Other  toasts  were 
given. 

Boltoni  Master  Builders’  Association.— The 
annual  dinner  in  connexion  with  the  Bolton  Master 
Builders'  Association  was  held  at  the  Swan  Hotel 
recentlv.  There  were  about  seventy  gentlemen 
present,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Marsden,  President  of  the 
Association,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Frank  Woods 
gave  the  toast  of  “ The  National  Association  of 
Master  Builders,  and  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Federation  of  Building  Trade  Employers."  The 
building  trade,  he  said,  by  its  many  sub-divisions 
and  the  scattered  nature  of  its  operations  seemed  to 
lend  itself  to  disorganisation,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  that  they  should  take  every  possible 
means  to  counteract  these  natural  disadvantages. 
The  struggle  in  the  engineering  trade  was  an 
object  lesson  to  all  of  them  in  combination,  and 
it  was  patent  to  those  who  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  that  a big  struggle  had  to  come  between 
employer  and  employed.  It  was  to  such  associa- 
tions included  in  the  toast  that  they  as  masters  must 
look  for  assistance  when  that  time  came,  and  it  was 
for  the  members  of  the  Bolton  Master  Builders' Asso- 
ciation to  see  then  that  they  went  into  the  fight  with 
closed  ranks.— Mr.  R.  Paiton  responded.  He  said 
that  many  of  them  had  felt  that  the  National 
Federation  was  too  far  away  from  them,  but  that 
had  been  ably  met  by  the  formation  of  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  Federation.  He  took  it  that 
the  two  combined  would  in  the  future  work  well 
for  the  emplovers  in  the  trade  and  do  a great 
deal  of  good.  They  had  not  felt  their  influence  yet, 
but  he  believed  the  time  was  coming— if  it  had  not 
come  already— when  they  would.  He  thought  they 
might  have  more  federation  in  Bolton.  They  were, 
he  knew,  a little  bit  selfish,  but  their  experience 
of  the  past  year  taught  them  they  ought  to  federate 
more  and  combine  more  together  than  they  did. 
Councillor  Higson  submitted  the  toast  of  the  even- 
ing. that  of  “ The  Bolton  Master  Builders’  Associa- 
tion." He  commenced  by  saying  that  builders  had 
had  seven  years  of  good  trade,  and  brickmakers 
had  not  done  amiss.  Taking  it  all  round,  they  had 
need  to  be  thankful  for  success  in  the  past,  but 
when  he  looked  at  the  vast  increase  in  the  number 
of  buildings  in  the  borough  of  Bolton  during  the 
last  few  years,  he  wondered  how  they  all  got 
tenanted,  and  was  induced  to  utter  a word  of  warn- 
ing lest  the  seven  years  of  plenty  was  followed  by 
seven  vears  of  famine.  When  he  told  them  that 
last  vear  the  population  of  Bolton  increased  by 
1,050,  and  houses  were  built  to  accommodate  3>75° 
people,  they  would  see  they  were  more  than  sup- 
plying the  market.  He  counselled  caution  in  the 
matter  of  speculative  building,  and  said  it  was  better 
for  them  to  rest  and  be  quiet  than  to  do  work 
for  nothing.— Mr.  Amos  Atherton  responded.  He 
remarked  that  the  past  year  had  been  a very  heavy 
one  for  those  in  the  building  trade  in  the  matter  of 
disputes.  He  thought  there  had  been  something 
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like  seventy-eight  meetings  of  the  Association  held 

in  the  settling  of  little  disputes,  but  he  hoped  that 
in  the  coming  year  they  would  have  more  peace 
from  the  operatives  than  they  had  had  in  the  past 
twelve  months.  If  they  got  that  the  Committee 
would  be  able  to  give  more  time  to  questions  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  Bolton  master  builders. 
There  were  a great  manv  things  that  required  dealing 
with.  Their  rules  wanted  revising  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  their  trade.  He  would  like  to  say  a word  with 
reference  to  the  Technical  Schoolsof  the  Corporation. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  right  that  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  should  appoint  men  of 
theory  only  to  teach  the  coming  builders  of  Bolton-; 
they  ought  to  have  practical  men  for  this  purpose. 
He  was  also  sorry  to  find  that  there  was  no  class 
for  bricklavers.  because  there  was  great  need  for 
such  a class,  so  that  they  might  have  a better  lot  of 
men.  He  likewise  suggested  that  the  examination 
papers  there  be  made  out  in  Lancashire  phrases,  and 
not  London  phrases,  which  the  lads  did  not  under- 
stand. Were  that  done,  the  results  would  be  better. 
Mr.  John  Dickinson  proposed  “The  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Bolton  and  Local  Governing  Bodies. 
Alderman  Tong  and  Councillor  Maginnis  responded. 
The  toast  of  “ The  Building  and  General  Trade  of 
Bolton  and  District  " was  submitted  by  Mr.  John 
Ratcliffe,  and  Mr.  W.  Davies  responded.  Mr.  W. 
Kay  proposed  the  health  of  the  President  and  the 
officers  of  the  Bolton  Master  Builders'  Association. 
He  said  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  Bolton  master 
builders  were  a little  harder  with  the  men.  The 
employers  were  a bit  weak-kneed,  it  was  said, 
because  thev  were  always  giving  way  to  the  men's 
demands.  They  had  not  as  much  backbone  as  the 
employers  showed  at  Leicester  lately  in  regard  to 
the  fixing  of  doors  made  in  Canada.  Before  long,  it 
they  went  on,  the  Bolton  men  would  refuse  to  fix 
anything  that  was  not  made  within  five  miles  of 
Bolton.  He  believed  that  combination  was  good 
on  both  sides,  and  also  believed  in  men  having  good 
wages  and  the  masters  good  work,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  it  was  a mistake  to  give  way  too 
much  to  the  men’s  demands.  — The  President 
responded.  _ 


LEGAL. 

A FIRM  OF  BUILDERS  SUED  BY  EIGHT 
WORKMEN. 

On  the  22nd  inst.,  before  Judge  Stonor,  at  the 
Brompton  County-court,  eight  workmen,  named 
respectively  Miller,  Wood,  Vincent,  Osten,  Lever, 
Kendall.  Bridmore,  and  Parker,  each  sued  Messrs. 
Lovett,  builders,  of  West  Kensington,  for  sums 
ranging  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  for  expenses  under 
Rule  5 of  their  society.— Mr.  Chester  Jones  appeared 
for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  J.  Jones  was  counsel  for 
the  defendants,  who  alleged  that  the  rule  in  question 
did  not  apply  to  the  London  district. 

Counsel  explained  that  the  rule  provided  that  all 
men  in  the  building  trade  “ having  to  go  from  ‘shop 
or  job’ more  than  six  miles  were  to  be  allowed  an 
extra  6d.  per  diem."  The  plaintiffs  had  to  go  each 
morning  from  West  Kensington  to  Limehouse, 
which,  according  to  the  police  measurement,  was 
six  miles  and  five  hundred  yards. 

Counsel  for  the  defence  said  that  measurement 
was  not  in  a straight  line,  and  he  must  object  to  its 
being  taken  as  being  actually  correct. 

Each  of  the  plaintiffs  gave  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  rule  applied  to  both  town  and 
country.  It  was  not  for  travelling  expenses,  but  an 
allowance  for  the  time  occupied  in  going  to  work. 
—The  Judge  : You  mean,  provided  the  distance  is 
six  miles  ?— One  of  the  Plaintiffs  : Yes,  your  Honour. 
—Mr.  J.  Jones  : If  I read  the  rule  correctly,  it 
applies  to  men  sent  out  of  London  into  the  country. 
The  twelve  miles  radius  was  centred  as  from 
Charing  Cross. 

Mr.  J.  Jones  : The  distance  must  be  measured  in 
a straight  line. 

The  Judge  : Oh,  no.  The  distance  must  be  taken 
as  the  most  practical  way  of  getting  from  one  point 
to  another.  . 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  submitted  that  the 
measurement  by  the  Commissioner  of  Police  was  in 
favour  of  his  clients’  case. 

The  Judge  : I think  so. 

Counsel  for  the  defence  : I submit  that  the  rule 
referred  to  only  applies  to  men  sent  a distance  into 
the  country,  and  not  to  men  engaged  in  London, 
who  have  so  many  facilities  for  going  to  and  from 
their  work  by  means  of  cheap  conveyances. 

The  Judge  thought  it  was  not  a question  of  rail- 
way expense,  but  one  which  applied  to  an  agreed 
allowance  only  for  the  time  occupied  by  workmen 
in  getting  to  'and  from  the  job  upon  which  they 
were  employed.  Supposing  a man  lived  on  the 
spot,  he  could  sleep  an  extra  hour  or  so,  whereas 
the  workman  who  had  to  journey  some  six  miles 
or  more  would  have  to  rise  an  hour  earlier. 

After  a lengthy  argument,  the  Judge  said  the  case 
was  an  important  one,  and  he  would  reserve  his 
decision. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  December  31. 

London  and  Provincial  Builders'  Foremen's  Asso- 
ciation (Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon-strcet, E.C.).— 
Mr  Chessell  on  “Technical  Instruction  in  Connexion 
with  the  Building  Trade,"  followed  by  discussion 
7.30  p.m. 
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Monday,  January  2. 

Institute.—  Professor  Lobley,  F.G.S., 
4-3°  p.m. 


“Physiography  of  ihe  Thames  Basi 

Wednesday,  January  4. 

Builders'  Firemen  and  Clerk r 0/  Works'  Institution. 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  January  5. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers  Societv  (Hotel 

1 rctona,  North  umber  land-  avenue , IV.  C ) Mr  A ’1 

Walmisley  on  “ Retaining  Walls.”  7.30  p.m. 

Friday,  January  6. 

The  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  H.  H.  Stathai 
on  House  Planning  from  tfie  /Esthetic  Point  of  View 
7-3°  P-m. 

Saturday,  January  7. 

British  Institute  0/  Certified  Carpenters.— Sped* 
meeting  at  6 p.m.  Paper  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Denny  on  “Stair- 
ailing.” 


cases  and  Handra 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OK  ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Open  to  opposition  until  February  7. 

[1897]  28,132.— Folding  Ladder  Escape  for  Attach- 
ment to  Buildings  : A.  Benzcnlerg.—The  support, 
made  of  angle-iron,  is  let  into  the  brickwork,  is  fastened  on 
to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  has  a movable  support  con- 
nected to  the  metal  support  by  movable  rounds,  so  attached 
that  they  can  move  through  an  angle  of  90  deg.  Th 
ladder  is  extended  by  means  of  a bracket  and  guide  plate 
‘n  order  that  the  ladder  may  be  actuated  from  any  story 
holes  are  made  in  the  metal  support,  continuing  through 
the  brickwork,  and  a rod  is  passed  through  the  hole 
force  the  support  outwards. 

28,34 1-—  Brakes  for  Hoists  and  Similar  App 
Ratus  : A.  Bolzmi.— The  claim  is  for  a brake  in  which 
a brake  disc  rotating  in  only  one  direction  is  clamped 
between  a fixed  collar  and  a screw-threaded  disc 
shaft,  the  latter  disc  being  operated  by  an  annular  gearing 
mounted  on  the  same  spindle.  The  screw-threaded  disc 
has  a stud  carrying  a loose  pinion,  which  engages  with  the 
inner  toothed  rim  of  the  brake  disc  and  also  with  a spur 
wheel  secured  to  the  driving  part  of  the  hoist  loose  on  the 
shaft. 

29,922. -A  Brush  for  Use  as  a Substitute  for  a 
Drawing-pen  : J . 7ton  Pallich. — The  drawing-pen  con- 
sists of  an  outer  case  cut  away  at  one  side  of  its  lower  end, 
the  blunt  point  of  the  remaining  part  resting  upon  the 
paper ; in  the  case  fits  a brush  holder,  adjustable  length- 
wise, by  a milled-head  screw  that  screws  into  a hollow  nut 
on  the  ho  der,  the  lower  part  of  the  holder  (which 
holds  the  brush)  is  connected  to  the  upper  part  by  a 
hinged  joint,  so  that  by  means  of  a small  knob  thereon 
it  can  be  turned  outwards,  that  it  may  be  dipped  into 
the  ink  or  colour.  In  use,  the  brush’s  exact  height  is 
regulated  by  the  screw,  so  that  its  point  projects  for  a 
greater  or  less  distance  according  as  thicker  or  thinner 
lines  are  required. 

30,369— Locks  or  Catches  for  Doors:  IV.  Morrell 
—tor  spring  catches  or  locks  is  provided  a rotary  disc’ 
with  flanges  upon  us  face  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  bolt’ 
and  furnished  with  a stud  to  retain  the  disc  in  the  required 
position;  the  bolt  is  cranked  in  combination  with  the  disc 
and  is  bifurcated  to  stride  across  the  disc  ; a spring  around 
the  bolt  s stem  keeps  it  always  in  position  except  wh. 
door  is  opened  or  closed. 

[1898]  118.— Stair  Treads,  ' Cellar  Flaps,  Coal 
i lates,  Coverings  for  Subways,  &c.  : T.  Firth.—  The 
plate,  of  steel,  iron,  or  other  material,  is  perforated  ; tl 
metal  around  the  holes  is  flanged  or  pushed  up  to  form 
series  of  rings  or  bosses  ; ihe  cells  or  holes  thus  formed  a._ 
filled  in  with  lead  or  other  substance  to  produce  a silent  and 
non-slipping  surface. 

[189S]  199.— Apparatus  for  Use  in  Extinguishing 
Fire:  A'.  />.  Hill. — The  apparatus  comprises  a main 
reservoir  which  can  be  kept  charged  with  an  alkaline  or 
other  solution,  and  the  acid  or  other  chemical  to  be  mixed 
therewith  can  be  kept  in  a separate  vessel,  and  can,  when 
it  is  necessary,  be  quickly  introduced  into  the  reservoir 
under  either  the  action  of  gravity,  or  pressure  derived  from 
a supply  of  compressed  carbonic-acid  or  other  gas,  and  the 
acid-vessel,  when  empty,  may  be  readily  detached  ; a bent 
pipe  extends  from  the  reservoir  through  a stuffing-box  and 
turns  about  its  axis  therein,  and  has  its  outer  end  adapted 
to  receive  the  acid-vessel,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  attached 
to  the  pipe,  and  then,  by  turning  the  pipe  about  its  axis 
the  acid-vessel  may  be  inverted,  when  its  contents  will  flow 
into  the  reservoir. 

>,753-  Combined  Arrangement  of  Lavatory 
Basin  and  Bath  : /.  Courlay. — To  economise  space  the 
basin  is  fixed  upon  and  over,  or  partly  over,  the  end  of  the 
bath  ; the  inlet  cocks  or  plugs  for  the  bath,  and  the  dis- 
charge, may  be  placed  in  that  side  or  bracket  portion  of  the 
basin  which  is  in  front  of  the  open  bath  ; the  discharge 
' , 0I?  j-  .bas,n  '?  led,aw,ay  a P‘Pe  independently  of  the 
bath  discharge,  but  the  basin  waste  pipe  may  be  connected 
to  the  same  trap  pipe  as  that  to  which  the  end  of  the  bath 
discharge  pipe  is  connected —thus  the  waste  from  the  basin 
is  not  allowed  to  pass  into  the  bath,  whilst  the  overflow 
from  the  basin  is  provided  by  forming  a rib  on  the  back  of 
the  basin  and  to  dispensing  with  a special  pipe 
2,150.— An  Oil  Can  : F.  Lucas  & D.  Done.- Foranoil 
can  that  may  be  readily  secured  against  leakage  through 
the  spout,  if  overturned  or  carried  in  a tool  bag,  &c.,  is 
used  the  body  of  an  ordinary  can  used  by  joiners,  plumbers, 
and  others  ; at  the  can's  mouth  is  a pierced  and  screwed 
socket  ; a spout  is  connected  to  the  screw  thread,  having  at 
its  inner  end  a disc  perforated  in  correspondence  with  a 
hole  in  the  base  of  the  socket  at  the  can’s  top,  s0  arranged 
that  when  the  spout  is  screwed  home  the  communication  is 
closed  ; but  when  it  is  desired  to  use  the  oil,  the  screwed 
bush  is  partially  unscrewed,  and  so  allows  the  oil  to  escape 
through  the  two  openings  as  brought  into  alignment,  and 
it  they  arc  not  brought  into  alignment  the  space  formed 
between  the  base  of  the  socket  and  the  disc  at  the  spout's 
inner  end  will  allow  the  oil  to  pass  into  the  spout. 

2>353-  Combined  Cinder-sifter  and  Ashes-pan  for 
Domestic  Fire-ranges:  IV.  .9.  Petty. -The  contrivance 
has  a frame  with  a flanged  body  part,  open  at  the  front 
and  with  a raised  portion  at  the  front  fitted  with  hooked 
ends  to  engage  with  the  bottom  bar  of  the  range  ; the 
frame  has  legs  at  its  back  to  stand  upon  the  hearth,  and  the 
legs  have  a slotted  sliding  attachment  secured  by  a bolt 


necessary  ; the  cinder-sifter  is  introduced  into  the  frame 
from  the  front,  and  when  it  has  become  filled  with  ashes, 
it  is  moved  (by  a knob)  to  and  fro  upon  the^flanges  of  the 
frame. 

2,587. — Fire-Escape,  Suitable  also  for  Use  as  a 
Diving-Ladder:  H.  Pottcn. — The  ladder,  of  rope  or 
chain,  has  rig  d rounds  of  wood  or  other  material  ; when  it 
is  used  as  a fire-escape  one  end  is  fixed  inside  the  house 
near  a window,  and,  for  lowering  invalids  or  children,  a 
jack  with  ratchet  and  pawl  is  fixed  in  the  house  for  gradu- 
ally lowering  the  ladder. 

2,731-— Screening  Machines  : J.  M.  Elder  & O.  IV. 
Dun.ap.  -The  invention  relates  particularly  to  machines 
for  reducing  or  screening  moist  and  sticky  clay;  the 
machine  comprises  (1)  a number  of  screen  sections 
engaging  with  one  another  at  their  edges  and  thus  forming 
a continuous  screen,  endless  sprocket  chains  or  similar 
carriers  to  which  the  screens  are  pivotted,  and  a chute 
below  the  upper  stretch  of  ihe  screen  ; (2)311  inclined  frame 
to  carry  the  screen  sections,  with  a rotatory  brush  to  clean 
them  ; and  (3)  an  apron  supported  loosely  above  the  upper 
stretch  of  the  screen. 

3. >39-— Apparatus  for  Ascertaining  Actual  Dis- 
tances from  Scale  Drawings,  Maps,  &c.  : C.  /.  M 
Bonne ^oi. — In  order  that  the  dial-pointer  may  indicate  the 
actual  length  of  the  road  measured,  irrespectively  of  the 
scale  of  the  plan  or  survey,  the  gearing,  which  transmits 
the  measuring-wheel’s  movement  to  the  pointer,  is  made  so 
that  it  may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  that  is  done  by  using 
two  (preferably  friction)  wheels  in  conjunction  with  the 
gearing,  so  that  their  axes  may  be  brought  nearer  to 
farther  from,  one  another  in  order  that  the  motion  of 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  other  from  a point  more  or 
distant  from  its  axis  whereby  variable  motion  can  be  trans- 
lated ; one  of  the  frictional  wheels  has  a conical  face 
against  which  the  other  wheel  bears.  The  conical-faced 
wheel  is  mounted  upon  a pivotted  lever  whose  other  end  is 
connected  by  a link  to  a screwed  rod  passing  up  within  the 
interior  of  the  instrument’s  handle  ; the  other  wheel  has 
teeth  around  its  periphery  which  engage  with  teeth  upon  a 
pinion  secured  to  the  pointer’s  axis,  so  that  motion  is  com- 
mmeated  to  the  pointer  from  the  measuring  wheel. 

3,521-2.  — Cutters  for  Square  Moulding 
i.milar  Wood -Working  Machines;  and  Wood- 
working Machines  for  Moulding  Balusters,  &c. 

/.  II.  Other  d-  IV.  Broson. — For  the  former,  the  cutters 
have  their  blades  V-shaped  in  cross-section,  the  blade 
portion  of  the  cutter  being  set  at  an  angle  to  its  shank  to 
give  a lead  to  the  point  of  the  cutting  edge  ; for  the  latter 
the  rotatmg  cutter  block  spindles  have  cutter  blocks  with 
cutters  V-shaped  in  cross-section,  in  combination  with  a 
carriage  and  mear.s  for  clamping  the  timber. 

5.663.  Metallic  Conductors  for  Protecting 
Electrical  Wires  and  Cables:  P.  C.  Mid  he  ton 
Huggins.  When  the  conductors  are  to  be  joined  end  to 
1 so  as  to  make  a straight  or  continuous  conductor,  the  1 
required  connexion  is  effected  by  making  the  end  of  one 
carrying  tube  so  as  to  fit  into  the  end  of  the  other  carrying 
tube,  thus  obviating  the  screwing  of  one  tube  into  th. 
other  ; if  it  is  desired  that  the  tubes  shall  be  of  the  .ami 
ternal  diameter  throughout,  one  of  the  ends  of  each  tube 
formed  socket- wise,  or  separate  socket-pieces  may  be 


closets.  &c.  26,407,  J.  Walker,  Tool-holders.  26,412,  J. 
btoddart,  Terminal  for  Electrical  Fittings  and  Apparatus. 
26*413.  1’  ulford  and  Manion,  Step-ladder  Hinges.  26,414, 
A.  Mann,  Quarrying  Granite,  Freestone,  &c.  26,415,  W. 
Oliphant,  Heating  Houses,  Conservatories,  and  other 
Lmldmgs.  26,416,  A.  B.  Willway,  Valve  for  Controlling 
the  Flow  of  Gases.  26.426,  C.  J.  Banks,  Micrometer. 
26,428,  I- . E.  Walker,  Joint  or  Connexion  for  Iron  or 
Brass  Pipes  and  Fittings.  26,432,  J.  Penney,  Outside 
Stop  laps  and  Boxes  for  Water  and  Gas  Service  Pipes. 
26,434.  Webster  and  French,  Drying  White  Lead.  26,451, 
J.  A.  Fleming,  Scale  Beams.  26,464,  R.  L.  Roberts  and 
Others,  Out-door  Seats.  26,466,  R.  Fyfe,  Water-closets. 
26,468,  D.  Judson,  the  Building  or  Construction  of  Houses, 
&c.  26,474,  L.  Dennyrouze  and  26,485,  Murmann  and 

Opawski,  Incandescence  Lamps.  26,477,  J.  D’Orlowsky, 
Manufacture  of  Calcium  Carbide.  26,479,  G.  Hookham, 
Electricity  Meters.  26,488,  J.  Wilson,  and  26.665,  J. 
Jackson,  Incandescent  Gas  Burners.  26,494,  A.  Watson, 
Switches  26,5x5,  J.  E.  Weyman,  a Draught  Creator  for 
r lues,  Chimneys,  and  other  Air  Passages.  26,517,  A.  Sear 
Automatical  Lift  Doors.  26,532,  J.  B.  House  a Bricklayer’s 
Stock  Tool.  26,534,  E.  Forbes,  Gas-burner  Governor  and 
Regulator.  26,541,  P.  C.  Shatter,  Coin-freed  Apparatus 
w u 6 Gebv">’  ?f  Gases  or  FluicK  26,515,  T.  Kiipper, 
Walls  and  Wall-plates,  and  Slabs.  26,548,  Settle  & Padfield. 
Taps  and  Cocks.  26,554.  E.  Baubil,  Slabs,  Flagstones, 
«c-  26,572,  J.  C.  Moore,  Sliding  Window  Sashes  ir.  their 

r rames.  26,579,  J-  Campbell,  Self-closing  Push-valve  for 
Water  or  other  Fluids.  26,585,  E.  B.  Taylor,  Water- 
wheels. 26,600,  Smith  & Scouton,  Endless  Block  Tackle. 
26,610,  Crompton  & Pochin,  Electrical  Arc  Lamps.  26,619, 
1.  F.  Ahern,  Telephone  Switch-boards,  &c.  26,632,  G. 
Hoskins,  Flushing  Cisterns.  26,640,  Bossards,  Wood- 
working Apparatus.  26,64r,  F.  Nikles,  Combined  Span- 
ner  and  Wrench.  26,650,  Andreas,  Electrical  Lamps. 
?,6,>6Si,  G.  S.  Bush,  Acetylene  Gas  Charge -carrier.  26,659, 
W.  E.  Bryan,  “For  Preventing  Water-pipes  Freezing.” 
26,661,  J.  Pickford,  Fixing  Tiles  to  Outside  Walls.  26,678, 
lhomson  & Smith,  Friction  Clutches.  26,684,  W.  W. 
Gravill,  Keyed  Tile.  26,691,  C.  Lyons,  Acetylene  Gas 
Lamp.  26,696,  H.  Heinicke,  Ladders  or  Scaling-irons  for 
Chimneys  and  other  Structures.  26,706.  J.  Boens,  Cable 
Lightning-conductors.  26,713.  R.  S.  Watson  and  Others, 
Water-closet  Valves.  26,717,  F.  Chaist,  Process  of  Solder- 
ing or  Brazing.  26,719,  La  Soci6t6  des  Aci6ries  de  Longwy 
Sawing  Machines.  26,720,  J.  G.  Karg,  Plaited  or  Basket- 
work  for  Use  in  the  Construction  of  Walls,  &c.  26,723. 
w-  E.  Burnand,  Device  for  Indicating  the  Frequency  of 
an  Electric  Current  or  Currents  Derivatively  Applicable 
for  Signalling  and  Indicating  Speed,  &c. 


used. 

- Metal  Pedestals  for  Watbr  Closets 
O.  D.  Inncs.  — In  order  that  the  height  of  the  seat  may  be 
adjusted  to  suit  various  depths  and  sizes  of  basins,  the 
metal  pedestal  is  formed  in  parts,  with  slots  or  bolt-holes 
therein  for  the  fastening  nuts  or  bolts. 

20,413.— Tool  for  Holding  Tacks  and  N 
•hilst  they  are  Being  Driven  : /•'.  F.  Hodginsn 
This  consists  of  a tongs-shaped  instrument  whereof 
rm  has  a slotted  or  recessed  end,  whilst  the  other  arm 
flat  head. 

22,888.— Composition  for  Coating  or  Painting 
Roofs,  Vessels,  &c.  : Dr.  D . F.  Lucas. -The  coating 
is  made  by  adding  together  80  gallons  of  coal-tar,  8 lbs.  of 
grey  ochre,  and  8 lbs.  of  chloride  of  sodium,  mixing  them 
thoroughly,  then  adding  4 gallons  of  resin  and  4 gallons  of 
benzine  or  kerosene  ; then  8 lbs.  of  sulphate  of  iron  are 
dissolved  in  5 gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  8 lbs.  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  5 gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  the  solu- 
tions are  mixed.  The  first  combined  ingredients  and  the 
last  are  next  mixed  together  with  4 lbs.  of  litharge,  and 
alter  about  ten  days  the  whole  will  be  ready  for  use. 

23,028. —Steelyard  and  Similar  Weighing 
Machines  -./.&•  T.  Greenwood.— In  order  that  the  steel- 
yard or  index  lever  graduation  marks  and  figures  shall  not 
be  renddy  obliterated  with  rust  or  dirt,  and  shall  be  clearly 
visible  in  dark  places,  the  inventor  devises  a thin  piece  or 
•trip  of  enamelled  metal  upon  which  the  graduations  and 
,'™~c  vitreous  colours  instead  of  marking 


figures  are  marked 
them  upon  the  arm  itself. 

New  Applications. 

December  12—17. 

26,177,  A.  H.  Smith,  Cocks  and  Valves.  26,182,  Rileys 
Ashpits  for  Domestic  Fireplaces.  26,191,  Cowan  & Still 
Switchboards.  26,194,  F-  Herbert,  Moulding  Spigot  and 
Socket  Pipes  Flange  Pipes,  &c.  26,205,  J.  I.  Bruce 

Smoke  and  Other  Flues.  26,208,  Marks,  and  26,644,  E 
Putzeys,  Pipe  Joints.  26,216,  Wilhelmina  Houben,  Hard 
and  Elastic  Material  for  Covering  Floors,  Walls,  Mould- 
ings, &c.  26,235,  W.  Knopf,  Regulating  Devices  for  Gas 

or  Vapour  Burners.  26,237.  Van  Praag  & Harker,  26,347, 
Needles  & Crozier,  26,616,  Strakosch  & Schmidt,  26,628,  J. 
S.  Goodwin,  Generation  of  Acetylene  Gas,  and  Apparatus 
therefor.  26,240,  Lowe  & Line,  Metallic  Pipes  for  Sani- 
tary. Drainage,  and  Other  Purposes.  26,254,  W.  H.  A. 
Sieverts’,  Mantles,  &c.,  for  Incandescence  Gas  Lighting 
26,269,  H.  Poetter,  Coke  Oven.  26,273,  C.  F.  P.  Stande- 
bach,  Automatical  Gas  Igniter.  26,279,  D.  Anderson, 
Pipe  Joint  and  Coupling.  26,284,  J-  Lee,  Disinfecting 
Apparatus  for  Water-closets,  &c.  26,28s,  Heywoods, 

Switches  for  Electrically  Worked  Lifts,  Hoists,  &c.  26,286 
D.  Gillies,  Revolving  Riddles.  26,297  and  26,662,  G.  F. 
Newman,  and  26,508,  R.  R.  Harrison,  Opening  and  Clos- 
ing lan-lights,  Windows,  Ventilators,  &c.  26,300,  G 

lhomson,  Leaden  Traps  and  Bends.  26,310,0..  A Clark 
and  Others,  Boxes,  Wall  Plugs,  Switches,  and  Other  Fit- 
tings for  Electrical  Wiring.  26,314,  T.  B.  Stevens,  Win- 
dow-sash  Locks.  26,318,  J.  May,  Sliding  Bolts  or  Bars 
for  Fastening  Doors,  &c.  26,330,  H.  B.  Bryan,  Vices 
Vice  Attachments.  26,336,  E.  B.  Waggett.  Arranging 
Map,  Plan,  or  Chart  in  Permutable  Sections  within 
Transparent  Case.  26,344,  J.  Evans,  Handle  or  Holder 
ffir  Hones,  Sharpening  Stones,  and  other  Tools.  26,350, 
H.  Buyten,  Wooden  Surface  Decoration.  26,357,  W.  R. 
Gates.  26,359,  F.  A.  Adcock.  Screws  for  Roofing, 
26,365,  R.  Krause,  Setting  of  Diamonds  for  Indus- 
trial  Purposes.  26,379,  W.  Rail  ton  and  Others,  Ash  and 
26,393,  T.  C.  Van  de  Stadt,  Soldering  or 
26,403,  J-  ay,  Waste  Water- 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

December  7.— By  Hobson,  Richards,  & Co. 
Southwark.— 63,  Borough  High-st.,  f.,  e.r.  350/.  ..  I*  2so 
By  Frank  Jolly  & Co.  5’  5 

Haggerston.— 12,  14,  i5,  18,  19,  21,  and  23,  Loanda- 

st.,  u.t.  20J  yrs..  g.r.  22/.  10s 70. 

By  Towers,  Ellis,  & Co. 

Enfield  Highway.— Ordnance  rd.,  The  Laurels,  f..  1 050 

Ashton-rd  , sixteen  building  plots,  f. ’x,0 

Clapham  Common.— 25,  North  Side,  f.,  r.  50 1.  ’ gao 

Bayswater.— 9,  Chepstow-villas,  f.,  r.  75/.  .' 0-o 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 

Ilford.— 58  to  65,  Ley-st  , u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.  ....  , 7DO 

Camberwell.  —32  and  34,  Bromar-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

g.r.  16/.,  r.  72 1.  

Kentish  Town. — 92,  Weedington-rd., 

g.r.  5/.  5s.,  e.r.  40/.  

By  George  Billings. 

Mile  End.— 80  to  98  (even),  Burdett-rd.,  u.t.  26^ 

yrs.,  g.r.  205/.  

Bow.—  32,  Norman-rd.  and  7,  Dane’s-pl.,  u.t.  55, 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  15s.  7 

Bethnal  Green.  — 1 to  8,  Knight’s-buildings,  u.t. 

68  yrs.,  g.r.  30/. 

Walthamstow.— 57,  59,  61,  and  63,  Cambridge-rdV, 

t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  id. 

By  E.  Gwyder  Jones. 

Pimlico.— 224,  226,  and  228,  Vauxhall  Bridge-rd., 

168/. 


• 52  yrs 


675 


By  J.  H.  Bethell  (at  Stratford). 
West  Ham.— Plaistow-rd.,  69  plots  of  building 

land,  f.  (in  lots)  

By  H.  J.  Way  & Son  (at  Newport). 
Barton's  Village,  Isle  of  Wight.— A freehold  mea- 
dow, 4 a.  or.  8 p 

Godshill,  Isle  of  Wight. — A freehold  cottage  and 
garden 


2,91s 


37I- 1 


that  the  length  of  the  legs  may  be  ahere'd  as  “may"  be  BnSng  °Aluminiifl 


Woolhope,  Hereford. — Overbury  Farm,  no  a.  3 r. 

By  Baxter,  Payne,  & Lepper  (at 
Sydenham). 

Sydenham.— Newlands  Pk.,  16  plots  of  building 

land,  f. 

December  8.— By  Stimson  & Sons. 
City-rd  -No.  314,  u.t.  43*  yrs..  g.r.  8/.,  e.r.  55/... 

Bethnal  Green.— 21,  Mape-st.,  f.  

Southwark.— Southwark  Bridge-rd.,  New  Win- 
chester-buildings, u.t.  69.1  yrs.,  g.r.  50/., r.  324/. 
Kennington.— 44  and  46,  Kennington-rd.,  u.t.  70 

yrs.,  g.r.  24/.  

Newington  Butts.— 38,  Albert-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  5s.,  r.  35/.  

Old  Kent  rd. — ro,  Arthur-st., u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

Peckham. — 2 and  4,  Caulfield-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs., 

gl.  10s 

. usanne-rd..  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  87.,  e.r.  40/.  . . 
Camberwell.— 8,  Knatchbull-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

. ^ 5s.,  e.r.  60/ 

Brixton.— 52,  Helix-rd  , u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  40/ 
Herne  Hill.— 137,  Railton-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  8/ 

r-  50/.  

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Mile^  End.— Alderney-rd.,  “ The  Crown  ’ B.-h., 

Frimley-st.,  f.g.  rents,  72/.,  reversion  in  67  yrs. 

_Park-rd.,  l.g.r.  gl.,  reversion  in  81  yrs 

Limehouse. — Eastfield-st.,  f.g.r.  8/.,  reversion  in 

82}  yrs ' 

Cayley-sl.,  f.g.r.  4/.  4s.,  reversion  in  82$  yrs.  . . 
Poplar.— Brabazon-st.,  f.g.r.  4/.,  reversion  in  83}  TJ 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

CONTRACTS — Continued. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

•Memorial  Hall  and  Art  Gallery 

By  whom  Advertised 

] Designs 

Premiums.  to  be 

, delivered. 

Bradford  Corp.  ~ — . ■ | 

150/. : 1001.  501. April  14 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Material*. 

By  whom  Required. 

Forms  of  Tender,  &o.  be 

Bupplledby  delivered. 

Station  Buildings,  Inverurie 

Cottage,  Tern  Hill,  Market  Drayton 
Additions  to  Workhouse  

Church,  Fochabers,  N.B. 

G.  >'.  Scotland  Ry.  Co. 

G.  W.  Ry.  Co 

Bridgwater  Union 

Bchnll  (Ireland)  Union 

Eogr.  in  Chief,  80.  Guild-  ' 

st.  Aberdeen Jan-  3 

G.  K.  Mills,  Bee.  Padding- 
ton Station.  W do. 

W.  Coles,  2,  Grosveno*- 
vlllas,  Wembdon-road, 

Bridgwater  ..  “c. 

D.  A J.  R-  M'Millan.  Archt. 

211.  Union-st,.  Aberdeen  do.  ,i 

R Evans.  C.E.  53,  South 

Nature  of  Work  or  Material*. 


By  whom  Required. 


•MakiDg-up  and  Paving  R 
Additions  to  Workhouse.  Lymioge  ~ 


Sewer  Extension. 

Eighteen  Houses.  Dewsbury 
Sewerage  Works 


School.  High  Burton 

field  

Stables.  Barnstaple  .. 
Brewery.  Bagar-st.  Nc 


F'a*be'stone  (Yorks.) 

U.D.C 

Hudders- 


Additions  to  House.  Bears 

Barnstaple 

Two  Bridges.  Brackenthwaite. . 


•Extension 
Derby 
•School  -- 


of  Institute  Buildings. 


Road  Works.  Beaconsfleld-rd.  , 

Public  Baths 

Fire  Engine  8tation 

Road  Works,  Ellls-road 

School  . . . . ~ — 

•School  — 

Two  Villas  ............ - 

Wldening-road,  Hai 

•Sewerage  

Police  Station.  Huyton  . 
Chapel,  Walls.  Ac. ...... . 


Dover  T.C — • • • ■ 

Selby  U.D.C - 

I Kidderminster  T.C.  . 

. Clacton  U.D.C 

Halifax  8ch.  Bd 

I East  Barnet  Sch.  Bd. 


delivered. 


H.  E.  Stilgoe.  C.E.  Town 

Hall  - 

W.  Hanstock  A Son.Archt 

Branch-rd.  Batley 

A.  Comber.  Boro.  Surv. 

Town  Hall 

A.  R.  Robinson.  Surv. 

Town  Hall-bnildings 

J.  F.  Walsh.  Archt. 

L.  A Y.  Chambers, Halifax 
W.  Pywell,  40.  Gt.  Jai 


w.o. 


Forres  (N.B.)  Building  | J.  Forrest,  Archt.  Hlgh-st. 

Co.  Ltd Forres....  - -■ 

i-at.  Newport  . . Isle  of  Wight  R.D.C. . . E.  Humphries,  Surv.  > 


_ Hendon  U.D.C.  - 


church  . 

S.  S.  Grimley.  Office 

Rnrroughs, Hendon. >•'  W. 

Lancs.  C.C H.  Llttler.  Archt.  County 

Offices.  Prei ' 

Handsworth  Burial  Bd.  E.  Winder. 


n Hall 


.....  P M.  Beaumont,  Maldon, 


Walham  Green.  S.W.  .. 

O.  8.  Wilks.  Archt.  2, 
Cheri ton-place,  Folk««ton< 
City  Surv.  Town  Hall 
H.  F.  Mence,  23.  Alma-rd. 
81.  Albina 

loltorn  A Fox,  Archt. 
Westgate.  Dewsbury 


•Engineering  Installation  at  Baths- 

Reservoir.  New  Milne,  N.B 

•School  Buildings.  Cottage.  Ac. 


; Little  Ilford  S.B. 


Southampton  C.C... 


Engr. 

Queen- 


§t.  Huddersfield  . 
A.ThorneArcht.Birnstip' 

T.  Bell.  Archt.  Market-st. 


School  ~ ~ ~ * 
Two  Villas.  Reedley.  L 


Additions  to  Workhouse Tadcaster  Union. 

Brewery.  Crofton.  near  Wakefield . . 

Five  Houses,  Oakworth-rd.  Keighley 
Sewage  Tanks . . 


Thome.  Archt.  lfi.Cross- 

,t.  B»rnstapl«  

J.  B.  Wilson,  C.E.  Cocker- 

month  I 

Co.’s  Archt.  Cavendish 

dlandRy.  Co House.  Derby  ••  • 

Gillingh*m  and  Grange;  T.  Smith,  Bauk-chaiub“rs. 

Peh  Pd  ••  High -at.  New  Bromotou 

Gillingham '(Kent)  Sch.  F.  Smith.  Archt.  High-st. 
— ■ “ I New  Brorapton 

J.  T.  Landless. C.E  Station- 
buildings.  Nelson 
J-ornel  A Thorman.  Archt. 


H.  Walton. . 


•Soperatructure,  Ac.  of  Bridge 

•Sewers  and  Works  in  Connexion  .. Ampthill  U.D.C 

•Main  Drainage Chipping  Norton  T.C. 

Drinking  Fountain  - - Ipswich  Corp 

Villa,  Tinsley,  nr.  Sheffield  .........  ........ 

Two  Houses.  Brampton,  nr.  Carlisle.. 

Alterations  to  Inn,  Curtmel- •***•**• 

Studio,  Rowland-rd.  Leeds 
Stables,  Llandrindod  Wells 
Schools,  Smithy-bridge  .... 

Bandstand,  Bhelter,  Ac...  - 


A.  H.  Tillman.  6.  John- 
street.  Bedford  row, W.C. 
P.  O.  Hart.  G.K.  32.  John 
Finnie-st.  Kllmaroock 
8.  Jackson,  liS.Fencliurch- 

W.  J.  Taylor,  The  Castle. 

Winchester  

T.  Heuoell.  0,  Delahay 


Jan.  12 
Jan  14 


Jan.  19 
Jan.  20 
Jan.  26 


West; 


Borough  Surveyor,  Chip- 

plug  Norton 

F.  Wheeler.  Archt.  6, 
Stapled nu,  W.C. 


J P.  Earle.  Archt-Norfolk- 

row.  Sheffield  

J.  S.  Thompson,  18,  Bank- 

st.  Carlisle 

Set'le  A Farmer,  Archt. 

Countv-sq.  Ulverston  .. 
«J.  Swanwlck,  Archt.  6. 
Upper  Fountaiue-at.Leed' 
Iwath  A Bain,  Archt. 

Newport.'Mon 

LGtleborough  (Lancs.)  ; Bntterworth  A Duncan, 

Sch.  B 1 Archt.  Rochdale  ..  

....  Grays  Thurrock  U.D.C.  A.  C.  James.  Surv.  Council 


..  A.  Neild-. 

..  G walla  Hotel  Co.  Ltd. 


Jan.  31 
No  date 


Southampton  Corp.  .. 
- Tunbridge  Wells  Corp. 


V.  Higgins.  Archt. 
Oulton.  near  Leeds.. 

W.  H.  A A.  Sugden,  Archt. 
Keighley.. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


•Paving  Works  . 


..........  Beckenham  U.D.C.  . 


C.E. 

Municipal  Offices  . 

Boro  Surv.  Town  Hall  . 

G.  Eaton-Shore.  Boro  Surv. 
Earle-st  * 


Nature  of  Appointment 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Applica- 
tion to 
be  In. 


Church.  Waterloo-rd. 

Somerset  

h Waterproof  Coats  and  Leggings  -. 


L.  Canon’s  Park  Estate 

Co.  Ltd 

Wellington,1 

Cty.  Boro.ofWeatHam 


do. 


..  . . May.  2J9J,  High 

Holborn,  W.C 

F.  V.  Robert*.  Archt.  2, 

I..  Tngell.  "Town  Hall. 
Stratford  - 


•Clerk  ot  -1-  ...... - : 

•Assistaot  Marsh  Bailiff  .. 

•Clerk  of  Works 

Sunderland  Corp. 


Engineer  and  Burveyor 

- -----  EQ,l».,r  „r  per  week. 


Works 


Thru*  rruirtfd  with  < 


„ aete ri.k  (-1  are  aderr need  in  thie  Namier.  Competilion.  p.  i 


Contraeti,  pv.  iv.  vt.  Till.  A ilk.  CuMic  Appo intmmu.  pp.  ivli 


Guildford-rd..  fg-  recks  36/..  reversion  in  83  yrs. 
Dakin-st.,  c.g.r.  18/.,  reversion  in  82}  yrs.  .... 
Wapping. — H illiard’s-court,  c.g.r.  20/.,  reversion 

Bow.^187!  189.  *9*.  Bow-rd.  ; also  “ The 

Three  Tuns”  p.-h.,  u.t.  85J  y 

Limehouse. — 1 to  n (odd), 

76!  yrs.,  g.r.  23/. 


£9? 

360 


i45/., 


Anne's  Row,  u.t. 

By  Nbwbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 
Ham.— Priory-id.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  66/.  10s.,  rever- 

-rd.,  f.g.r.  20/.,  reversion 

■ W-  MS-,  u.t.  71 

55/.  I os.,  u.t.  46 
■Philip  Vti,  i.g.r.  75"/.,  U.t.  48 


East 

sion  in  78  y’ 

Notting  Hill. — 

in  68  yrs 

Holloway.— Tytherton-rd.,  i-g- 


St.  John's  Park-rd.,  f.g.r.  igi.  10s.,  reversion  in 

50  yrs **  ’ 3 

St  John’s  Park-rd.,  two  peppercorn  g.r.,  re- 

....eLn  m tnWs  „ 3°“ 

55/.,  reversion 
version 


St.  John's  Park-rd.,  f. 

68  yrs.  . . .. ■••••-•' 

Eastcombe-villas,  .g.r.  281/.  9s. 

59,  yrs- 


370 


Rutland-gdns.,  f.g.r.  W-  two  peppercorn 

reversiou  ir  


2/... 

Barnsbury.— Matilda- 

yrs..  g.r.  3/...  .. 

Stoke  Newington.— 

yrs.,  g.r.  29^  8s * ' ' 

Dulwich.— Lordship-lane,  i.g.r.  30/.,  u.t.  81  yi 


— Radnor- 


t.,  i.g-r.  36/-,  > 
.g.r.  73/.,  u.t. 


t.  42  yrs., 
25 j-  yrs., 


Peckham.- 
17/.  ns. 

Sumner-rd., 

Tooting.— Recovery-rd.,  i.g.r.  63/.,  u.t.  22A  yrs., 
g.r.  nil  

Old  Kent-rd.— Devonshire-st 

u.t.  I2iyrs-  g.r.  8/... ’ 

Marylebone. — North-pl.,  i.g.r.  25/.,  u.t.  23  >r? 

St  John's  Wood. — Townshend-rd. , i.g 

u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  ml  

Highbury.— 2,  Highbury-grove,  u.t.  5 

T2/.,  r.  100/. 

St  John’s  Wood.— 40,  Welhngton-rd., 

g.r.  15/.,  r.  60 /. 

Weilington-rd..  i.g.r.  15/.,  u.t 
Ordnance-rd.,  i.g  r.  12/.,  u.t. 

Canonbury.— 31,  Halton-rd.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r. 

Stokl/'  Newington .—34  and  36,  Somerford-grove, 


i.g.r.  63/.  1 8s., 
. 23  yrs., 
. 90/.  6s., 


e.r.,  reversiou  in  73  >rs 

Park-villas,  f.g.r.  84/.  and  6 peppercorn  g. 

ount  Lei 
in  74  Yrs- 


1,805 

2,970 


rx4/.  16s.. 


and  4 peppercorn 
peppercorn 


Osbom-ter.,  f.g- 

g.r.,  reversion  in  00  yrs 

Osbom-ter.,  f.g.r.  16/.  ’^s->  and 

g.r.,  reversion  in  74  yrs.  

Railway-approach,  f.g.r.  5/.  4s.,  and  a pepper- 
corn g.r.,  reversion  in  80  yrs 

Siebert-rd..  f.g.r.  too/.,  and  5 peppercorn  g.r. 

reversion  in  82  yrs.  . - ;•••’. 

Combe-villas,  f.g.r.  25/.  4*-,  reversion  in  71 


2,860 


Famdale-rd.,'  f.g.r.  33/-  12s.,  reversion  in  71  ^ 

Combedale-rd.','  f.g.r!  58/.  16s.,  reversion  in  71 
WoSwich-rd.*,  f.g.r.  V54/.  4s-,  reversion  in  71 
Bv  Wyatt  & Son  (at  Havant). 

A/,*!!..  nnrl  r n T T. 


4 P-i  f- 


jC  1,78= 


,ts.,  g.r.  nil 


2 yrs. 


By  Beadel,  Wood,  & Co. 
Blackheath.— Shooter’s  Hill-rd.,  f.g.r.  43/., 

sion  in  27  vrs • 

Shooter's  Hill-rd.,  f.g.r.  30/., 


Enclosures  of  land,  25  a 

Freehold  cottage  and  ir.  iop.  **~ 

By  Nock,  Deighton,  & Kirkby  (at 
Bridgnorth). 

Bridgnorth,  Salop.-Listley-st.,  Bndgen  Hall,  f.,  ^ 

56  to  6o',  Listley-st..  f. . r.  39/-  • 35« 

2 q 4,  9,  and  10,  New  Town,  f.,  r.  22/ i5< 

Chelmarsh,  Salop.-Den  Farm,  91  a.  2 r.  2 p.,  f.,  r.  ^ 

Lindridge,  &c„  Worcester.— Tanhouse  Farm,  10  a. 

r‘  27  ^December  12". — By  Harman  Bros. 
Highbury.— 83,  Highbury  Hill,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r. 

15/.,  e.r.  70/. , 

Stoke  Newington. — a3o,  Amhurst-rd.,  u.t.  643  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.  7s.,  e.r.  5 °?-  43 

B ' By  F.  Varley. 

Highbury.  -20,  Riversdale-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.,  r.  30/. ’. 33 

4,  Wyatt-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  32/. 

Finsbury  Pk.-23,  Somerfield-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  ^ 

3L ^Som'erfiefd'-rdl," "u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r. 

5‘ 

By  J.  H.  Bethell. 

Stratford.— 23,  25,  29  t0  39  (odd),  Carnarvon-rd., 

f.,  r.  302/. 

Carnarvon-rd.,  f.g.r.  6/.  6s., 


Hants.— Weste 


Villa  and  i 


Havant, 

Bv  Henry  Hendriks  (at  Birmingham). 
Balsall  Heath.  Warwick  -4  to  10,  Runcorn-rd  , f. 
Soho.  Warwick. — Queen  s-av.,  thirteen  houses  and 

two  shops,  f.  • 

Sparkbrook,  Warwick.— 29  to  40.  Queen-st.,  u.t. 

72BySBAXTER/'PAYNE "&  Lepper  (at  Bromiey). 


U5 


, yf' 


13/.  ios.,  reversii 
•ersion  in  65  yi 


53 


SbooteJ's  Hill-rd.,  f.g.r.  10 

in  38,  39,  and  40  yrs 

The  'Avenue,  f.g.r.  8/.  8s..  1 
St.  John  s-pk.,  f.g.r.  131I.  3s.,  r 

St^John’s-pk.,'  f.g!r."  7’5/.  and  five  peppercorn 
g.r.,  reversion  in  68  yrs 


m DA.\  l SR,  I ni  vv  --  . . , 

Bromley,  Kent.-Gwydyr-rd. , ixc.,  thirty-six  plots 

of  building  land,  f. 

9,  Freelands-rd.,  f..  r.  4°‘-  . 

December  9.—: By  Buckland  & Sons. 
Sout.hwark.-78,  80,  and  82,  Union-st,  f.,  r.  1 
Bv  T.  B.  Westacott. 

Highbury.— 3.  Highbury-cres.,  u.t.  44^  yrs., 

22/.,  e.r.  85/.  - 

Highbury-cres.,  f.g.r.  7/.,  u.t.  441  yrs. 

Kentish  Town. — too,  Islip-st.,  u.t.  51  yrs. 

r'  'By  ^iessr"s".  Sr  elm  an  (at  Great  Yarmouth). 

Yarmouth,  Norfolk. — 24>  King-st. , f.  

Dene-side,  freehold  stable  and  yard. 


1,964 

810 

4.050 


1 78i 


3.6- 


Walthamstow.— Vailentin-rd.^,  Vaflentin  House, 
Sydenham  &-Crescent4Wood-rd.,'  Woodlands, 

' and  ii  a.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g-r.  78/- ' r " V 

Upton  Park. — 15  and  17,  Presthury-rd.,  f.,  r. 

44/'4$ By  j.  Bott  & Sons. 

Herne  Hill.-S°.  5*.  and  54>  Chaucer-rd. 

yrs.,  g.r.  18Z.,  r.  100/.  - 

60,  Lowden-rd..  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  : 
Brixton.— 33,  Brailsford-rd.,u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.i 

r.  

By  Stephenson  & Alexander  (at  CardillJ. 
Cardiff,  Glamorgan.— 30  and  32.  Bndge-st.,  u.t. 

999  yrs-.  g-r.  2/.  9s ' n ' 

December  13.-  By  David  Burnett  & Co. 
Highgate.— 3,  Park-villas,  u.t.  74*  y" 

Cheshunt. — Wilberforce-rd.,  f.g.r.  1 

in  85  yrs 

By  Reynolds  & Eason. 
Bermondsey. — 38  to  42,  George-row,  u 

g.r.  

By  Rogers,  Chapman, 

Pimlico.— 14  and  16,  Cumberland-: 

8/.,  e.r.  120/. 


u.t.  64 

)/.' 

8/.  10s., 


930 


- 9^-> 


350 


275 


iae,  ircaiyiu  - . 

By  S.  & G.  Kingston  (at  Long  Sutton). 
-----  t —Freehold  farmhouse  and 


Long  Sutton,  Lines. 

12a.  3 r-  9P- 


1,690 

700  1 


’•  S'-, 


. 58  yrs., 

'homas. 

• t.  34i  yrs-, 
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Fulham. — 108,  Fulham-rd.,  u.t.  52  yis.,  g.r.  15/., 

tic  , .p  ci  C.  P.  Whitelev. 

Ilford.  Trafalgar-villas,  f.g.r.  22/.  10s.,  reversion 
m 974  yrs 

..  _ By  Chancellor  & Sons. 

Chiswick.  Strand-on-the-Green,  The  Elms  and 

Elston,  c.,  r.  95/.  

Strand-on-the-Green,  Prospect  House  and  two 

cottages,  c.,  r.  20/. . . , 

By  Fleuret,  Sons.  & Adams ’(at  Masons’" 

„ ...  Hall  Tavern). 

Paddington.— Harrow-rd.,  “ The  Windsor  Castle  " 
p.-h  and  shop  adjoining,  a freehold  rental  of 

105/.,  reversion  in  8f  

Lee'~JT51  i67  (odd),  Lee-rd.  (including  the 
New  Tiger’s  Head  ” p.-h.)  ; also  ,,  a,  and  3, 
Witoms.pl.,  u.t.  3oi  jts.,  g.r.  58 /.  .os., 

By  Matthew  Miles  (at  Masons'  Hall 
Tavern). 

Creenwicb— °ld  Woolwich-rd.,  “The  Duke  of 
Wellington  p.-h.,  a rebuilding  lease  for  80 

yrs.,  g.r.  00 l.  

December  14. — By  Cumberland  & Sons 
....  _ , (at  Tutbury). 

Hilton,  DerLj  —Freehold  homestead  and  2 a sr 

Hoon,  Derby  - Hoon  Hall  and  206 W.  2 r'  'top'  f 
Two  freehold  fields,  5 a.  2 r.  S p.  rop.,  t. 

Hatton,  Derby.— Hatton  House’  Farm  ' Vi  a"  V 

25P-,f-  ’ 

A freehold  cottage  and  garden  ground,"  J r.'Vo'p.' 
Churchwardens'  Allotment,  1a.2r.20i  f 
Sc£°Pt0J?.'  Derby. — A freehold  field,  3 a.  or’  V,  n " 
The  Firs  Farm,  28  a.  1 r.  35  p f j3  p' ' * 

Tutbury,  Staffs. -A  freehold  close',  2 a '2  V ",Vd"  ' ' 

n u By  Herring,  Son,  & Daw.  ' F'" 

C V W~IO°'  Gauden-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  10'., 
United  Radical 

Club,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  1/.,  r.  140/. . 

tt  ,L  ByJ.C.  Platt.  

Hammersmith.— 343,  King-st.,  u.t.  20 yrs.,  g.r.  7/„ 

K1  Ey  B’chardson  & Son. 

Finchley.— 21,  23,  and  25,  Station-rd.,  u t 71  vrs 

g.r.  19/.  1 os. , r.  86/.  ’ 7 J ’ 

c,  , _ By  Salter,  Rex,  & Co".  

Cam2d3einyJ0Wn'~Hlgh'st->  f-S-r-  36/.,  reversion  in 

x>  , By  Thomas  Spearing. 

Putney.  2,  Emily-tet.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  4y 

D„  , By  John  Baird.  . 

Bermondsey. — Newham’s-row  a _„,i  c • 

Manufactory,  with  goodwill,  plant,  &c  u'T 

S,J  yrs.,  g.r.  15/. ' , 

X17»  Galley wall-rd.,  u.t.  49  y 

17,  Stanworth-st.,  f.,  r.  30/. 

171  and  173.  Long-lane,  f. 

88  and  93,  Abbey-st.,  f 
pJIk  ' ent-rd-l9r  to  20  (odd),  Maub'ey-rd. , 
c.eckham.— 138,  Peckham  Park-rd.,  f.,  r.  76/ 
Stratford.— Kmg-st.,  f.g.r.  5/.  : ' 3 - 


, T , By  Phillips,  Lea,  & Co. 

City  of  London.— St.  Mary-axe,  “ The  Grapes  ” 

' reversion  in  41  yrs £4,2; 

u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s., 


p.-h.,  f.g.r ..... 

H ox  ton.— 26,  Northport-si 


■ 59  i yrs 


Clapton. — 9,  Goulton-rd., 

r-  55^- 

n . , By  Ramsey  & Co. 

Peckham.— 26,  28,  and  30,  Stafford-st.,  u 


;.r.  10  /., 


g.r.  20/... 


• 45  yrs., 


32  and  34,  Stafford-st 

38,  Stafford-st.,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  6 1. .. .......... 

..  . TT.„  By  Rider  & Sons. 

Notting  Hill. — 28,  Boundary-rd.,  u.t.  62  vrs  cr 

5^-  14s.,  r.  48/. 

295  and  297,  Latimer-rd.,  u.t.  (4I  yrs. " g.r!  11/ ’ 
319  ^and  321,  Latimer-rd.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r. 

35,  37,  and  39,  Tobin-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  7/. 
n.  . ,,  By  Sales  & Clarke. 

Chariton,  Kent. — 21,  23,  and  27,  Victoria-rd.,  u.t. 

90  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  1 os 

7.  8,  10,  12,  13,  14,  and  27,  Bettisfieid-st.,  u.t. 

96  yrs.,  g.r.  36/. 

' t0  23  (odd),  Rathmore-st.,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  18/! 
...  . T , By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Victoria  Docks.— 4 to  24  (even),  and  17  to  35  (odd), 

Young-st.,  u.t.  52i  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.  . . . . 7 

J9  to  39  (odd),  Custom-st.,  u.t.  s2i  vrs  e r 
28/.  6s 23  ’’  s 

Bow.— 192  Campbell-rd.,u.t.64yrs.,  gir.V/.  6s.  8d-! 

e.r.  60/.,  with  goodwill,  fixtures,  Sec. 
Hampstead.— 75,  Kingsgate-st.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r! 

14/.,  r.  70/.  * 3 ’ 5 

Clapham  — 

357- 


, Leppoc-rd., 


• 8ii  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 
ittersea.— 14  to  17,  Plough-rd.,  u.t.  794  yrs.,  g.r. 

n „ By  Victor  Vaughan. 

Great  Munden,  Herts.— Eugby's  Farm,  55  a.  3 r. 


TENDERS. 

shnn?HTUnj?t!°nj  for„  *nsert'on  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,’’  and  must  reach  uf 
nnWkh'V/T  10  on  Thursdays.  N.B.-We  cannot 
pubhsh  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
sender;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments  ol  lenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
niasons]  CSS  ,D  some  “ceptional  cases  and  for  special 


Quantities  by  the  architects':- 

Building.— George  Ha<gh,  Barnsley 

Joinery  - John  I homley  do 

slating  -Wm.  Dawber  & Son.  Barnsley 
Plumbing.— Beoj  Denison  do. 

Plastering.— Ml  s M.  Flemirg  do. 

'ring.— Charles  Whittled  do. 


BOWMORE,  N.B.— Forniie  execution  of  water  supply  works, 
Jhe  ly  Dls,ric‘  Committee  of  Argyll  County  CounciL  The 
fJJJJ™,*".  carried  out  under  the  ai'rection  of  Mr.  J.  T.  D. 
Diummond,  plumber.  Thornhill,  Dumfriesshire  :— 

Thomas  Mochau  . £1,667 

David  Allan  : 

R.  C.  Brebner  & Co. 


R£^fiJ,^uFORR  ~Fcr/lte^at'ons  to,he  StatlonlHote).  for  Messrs. 
S*T®ri!y^B,os-  L'rm,Sd-  Eagle  Brewery.  Wakefield.  Messrs. 

_.7_Co"  architects,  Canton-street,  CastlefciJ. 


J5  P-,  f-- 


Alf.  North 

W.  Thompson  & Sons  41 
Rd.  Walker  & sons  ..  41 


, Brecknock-rd.,  u.t.  50V yrs.’,' g.r". 


’•  6d.,  reversion  ii 


Battersea.— 78,  Este-rd.,’  i 


w-,  - , „ By  Bor8ham’& Co.’ 

[Mile  End.— 58a,  Burdett-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g r.  10 /., 

„ , By  Nightingale,' ’ Phillips’,' Page  " 
Burnham  B^ches.  Bucks.-CuHti.-n  Green,  “The 

p.  , „ By  Thom  as  Martin  (at  Exeter)  1,1 

Exeter.— Red  Cow  Village,”  The  Railway  Hotel, ’’ 

2 to  6,  St.  Davi'd’s'pi.! ". 4,‘ 

December  ,5.— By  wiicii's  Som(«  ’ ' 

j,  ..  Maidstone). 

Goudhurst^  Kent.  Lansdell's  Farm,  n4a.  3r. 

, By  Hum  pert'  '&'  Flint  (kt  'Watford')' ' 
Watford,  Herts.— Freehold  residence  and  builder's 


premises,  e.r.  65/  

Cassio-rd.,  four  freehold  residences,  r.  iw 
Harwood-rd.,  six  building  plots,  r.  " 

c!'  % Ban  s-rd.,  freehold  house  and  shop,  r.  "> 
St.  Alban  s-rd.,  Victoria  House,  f.,  r.  24/.  ' 

St.  James  s-rd.,  two  freehold  cottages 
Marlborough-rd.,  a building  plot,  f 
ia  to  6a,  Milton-st.,  f. 


H By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co. 
Holborn.— 23,  Red  Lion-st.,  area  i.sooft  f 
Hampstead  -4,6,  7,  and  8,  Belsize-ter.,  u '-' 

c,  , T By  Alder  & Co. 

Hopton-rd.,  u.t.  82  its..  e. 


. By  Nott  & Cartwright. 
-r,  Essex-rd.,  u.t.  70  y 


1 to  6,  Faraday-villas, 


2 1. 


Wimbledon. 

„ §-r-3  ll- 

looting.— 41,  43,  and  45l  Letchworth-st, 


yrs.,  g.r 


By  Phvsick  & Lowe. 

Hampstead.— 5,  Lyndhurst-rd.,  u.t.  524  yrs.,  g.r, 


94  yrs.,  g.r.  7/. 

„ , By  G.  Stockings. 

Millwall.  429,  West  Ferry-rd.,  u.t.  27  yrs  . g r 
2/.  15s.,  r.  26/ ’ 


and  23,  Salisbury-rd.,  ut. 


land,  1 

Walthamstow.— 19,  2 

97  yrs.,  g.r.  15/. 

Rrnml  , p By  j.  a.  & W.  Tharf. 

Br0mley-by.B0w.-3  to  11  (odd),  Whitethorne-st 
ana  t.g.r.  6/.,  reversion  in  45  vrs 
Camber  well.-,  8,  Ethnard-rd.,  u.t.  95  yV.'.'g'r  6/ 
December  i6.-By  Thorn  borrow  & Co. '(at' 
rt  ,,  , _ Gamblesby). 

Gamblesby,  Cumberland.— A freehold  estate,  com- 

prising  312  a.  1 r.  7 P.  (in  lots) ’ 

c.  , By.  ¥a*k  L,ell  & Son. 

Stepney.— 6 and  8,  Railway-pl;,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r. 

100,  bt.  George  s-rd  , f.,  e.r.  28/.  7 


Holloway. — 8£ 

6/.,  r.  48/..' 

Camden  Town.— 152  and  154,  Arlington-rd  " f. ! ! . ! 

3,  King  s-place,  u.t.  5oJ  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  r.  26/. .... 
Kenn»  n Town.— 96,  lslip-st.,  u.t.  50I  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  8s.,  r.  38/. b 

December  19.— By  May  & ‘Rowden. 
Regent-street.— 59,  Great  Marlborough-st.,  u.t. 

284  yrs.,  g.r.  250/.,  r.  400/. 

r t 1 , o H‘  A-  Hext  (at  Chard). 

Buckland  St.  Mary,  Somerset.— South  Hill  Farm, 

63  a.,  f. ’ 

By  F.  Telford  (at  Carlisle). 
Cumberland.— A freehold  estate,  area 


Scotby, 


90  a 


. 7 p. 


d,Dtce4bn2yrB7  C-  Rawlkv  Cross  & Co. 
Shepherds  Bush.-62,  64,  66,  and  68,  Uxbridge- 

yrs-,  g-r.  12/.  12s. , r.  183/. 

45  yrs.,  g.r  4/.,  e.r.  45/. 
>3,  105,  and  107,  Essex- 


rd.,  

213,  Goldhawk-rd. 

Tumham  Green.— 1 

pl-»f- 

By  Orgill,  Marks,  & Orgill  (at  Masons’  4 
. Hall  Tavern). 

Eimlico.— Commercial-rd..  the  General  Napier 

p.-h.,  also  13,  West-st.,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  ..  2,02c 

By  Fleuret,  Son,  & Adams  (at  Masons'  Hall 
t-  il  Tavern), 

r ulham.— Fulham-rd. , the  Clifton  Arms  p.h.,  a 

lreehold  rental  of  160/.,  reversion  in  51I  yrs..  5,00c 
B>’  Joliffe  Fc  F lint  (at  Bournemouth). 
Bournemouth,  Hants. — 468,  Holdenhurst.rd  u t 

91  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ,6o 

Charminster-rd.,  Telowie  and  Pine  Glen,  u t 04 

yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s ' g 

7 and  8,  Alexander-ter.,  u.t.  99,  yrs.,  g.r.  ,6/.' 660 

“J?/"  yikeSt  %ts—‘ F g r-  for  freehold 
grouna-rent  , l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g  r for 
iproved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  • 
for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; I.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
?".n7'_m .'  y7s',for  years  ! st-  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
•.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 


Hugh-sti 

...  o 3 , tleiurd  (accepted)..  £297 
Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

Rob-^Il5!!!aJi  3ons  0 0 | John  Pe’ny  & Sons, 
Dock-lane.  Castie- 
ford  (accepted)  . . . . " 


W.  Thompson  & Sons  130 


square  ; pi.  for  place 
yd.  for  yard,  &c. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

8/0/0 


Teak,  E.I....load 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu.  1/9/0 
Ash,  Canada,  load  3/17/6 
Birch,  do 310  0 

*>‘7i6  shsj° 


Fir,  Dai  t lie,  ire. . 

Oak,  do 

Canada  

Ine,  Canada  red 
Do.  yellow  .... 
Lath.  Dantsic.fath 
St.  Petersburg. . 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

dessa,  crown.... 
Deals,  Finland 
and  & 1st  std  100 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga 

St.  Petersburg, 


3/5/a  3/15/c 
4,o.o  6A./0 

0/0/0  0/0/0 
4/7/6  6/5/0 
4/10/0  5/10/0 
</ 0/0  6/10/0 


9/15/0  10/5/0 
9/'5/o  10/5/0 

8/5/0  9 '5  o 


I _ „ TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/0  0/0/n 

0/0  0 ; Walnut,  Lallan  ..  0/0/3  0/0  7 

>/,°/0  | METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 
Lo1don 6/0/0  6/5/0 


5/5/0 


st  yellov 


Do.  2nd  yellow. 

Do.  white 

Swedish  .... 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine 

Do.  do.  and 

Do.  do.  3rd,  Stc. 

Do.  do.  3rd  and 

»nd 7/5/0  8/10/0 

New  Brunswick  ’ 

Battens  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
prep. 


’i/'S/o  14/5/0 
20/15/0  12/5/0 
9/15/0  n/15/0 
9/15/0  16/15/0 
. 10/15/0  18/c/o 
st  18/15/0  25/5/0 
- »3/'5'o  17/0/0 
. 6/0/0  10/0/0 
8/10/0  10/10/0 


*/9/3!  0/0/0 


Do.  do.  at  works 

dS  s,,s'’  s/”i‘ 

s»" 

KS.siiik"'  6,/io/a 

■0/10/0  61/0/0 


Chili  b 


strong..  64/0/0  65/0/0 


.56/5,0 


Do.  2nd 

Other  qualities— 
Cedar,  Cuba,  ft 
Honduras,  &c. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
r~‘  Domingo, 

Mexican,  do.  do. 
Tobasco,  do.  do. 
Honduras,  do. 


Yellow  MTL.ib.  ' 
Lead  — p i g 
Spanish  ....ton  13/e  0 
English  com. 

bands 13/100 

Sheet,  English 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  . . 14/10, 'o 

Pipe 1 5 0 '0 

Z 1 N r-  u ’ 


5«d 


Vieille  Mon-  11 

Pf1?,® 29/15/0  0/0/0 

Spelter  23/10/0  23/ic  o 

Tin— Straits  ....  83/2/6  o/l/o 

Australian 83/10,6  84/2,6 

English  Ingots..  85/15  o 86/15,6 

5sj?a  0/0/0  0/0/0 

BlU1,0D  C/c/o  0/0/0 

. OILS. 

Linseed ton  16  10  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/15/0 

Do  Ceylon  24/.0/0  0/0/c 

Palm,  Lagos 0/0/c 

Rapeseea,  English 

rP*’6  22/-o'o  o/o/c 

Ote?n°“eed  ref‘  ••  <6/o/c 

LutukaVlng  " U.s!  Ts/3 

Do.  Black  o®g  0/6/6 


4/0/0  15/0/0  i Tar  — Stockholm 
. - 7/0/0  14/0/0  j barrel  1/5/0 

• — 6/00  12/0/0  Archangel......  0/18/0 

0/0/5  0/1/0  iTurpemine  3300 


Plumbing,  Gee. 

Jas.  Powell  £,so  10  6 I Geoi 

Wm.  Wilson  & Sons, 

Eastfield  Works.Cas- 
ueloid  (accepted) 


Plastering. 

T.  Smithies  & Son 

T.  W.  senior,  Walker  Gate,  Pontefract  (accepted) 

IhS.  1 .nrkwnnr)  r ' 


CHESTER-LE-STREET. 
Washington  and  Usworth.  for 
Symon,  surveyor,  Birtley  :— 

Tcugh  Bios £667  12 

P.  C.  Hetherlngton  . . 650  e 
J.  Carrick 617  0 


CONSETT  (Durham).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a house. 
Hartington-street,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W S. 
Shell,  surveyor,  Consett  :— 

Masonry. — T.  Gallacher  £~f,c  „ 

Joinery.—].  Routledge  , 

Slating. — G.  Nicholson 

Plastering P.  Ormerod.. 

~ ‘ ‘ing.—J.  Siddle  .. 


EARLSHEATON  (Yorks).— For  laying  causeways.  &c. . Wake- 
(ield-road,  lor  I lie  Soothill  Nether  Distuct  Connell.  Mr.  T.  Collins 
surveyor,  Town-stieet,  Earlshcaton  :— 

Walter  Knowles 
Eastwood  & Co. 


£27013  1 I George  Scott  £231 

238  4 3 Jame:,  Overend,  Ra- 

• 237  18  7 vensthorpe.  Dews- 

ohn  Scott  233  <7  6 | bury  (accepted)  . . . 


FALKIRK  (N.B.). — For  the  erection  of  _ . 
_ad.  Camelon.  Mr.  Alex.  Gauld,  architect. 
Falkirk:— 

Masonry. — James  Abercrombie,  Camelon 
Joinery.  — John  Main,  Slam: 

Slating.— Martin  & N, 

Plumbing  and  Gas  f: , 

Falkirk 

Plastering. — James  Millar,  Falkirk' 

Glazing, — Representatives  of  th< 
umay,  Falkirk 


GRAVESEND.-For  the  w— 
fieet,  for  the  Land  Company,  Limited, 
land,  surveyors,  16,  New-road.Gravese 

Yf-  Dierden  . . . £664  I Thomas  Adams  .. 

The  Kent  Road  Mainten-  Masters  & Co..  .... 

and  Stone  Supply  _ _ | Gravesend  (accepieo)  . , 


HASTINGS.— For  erecting  a semi-detached 
f,aSH?,„Pow“  Estate'  west  Hill,  Hastings,  for  Mr.  ..  . 

Mr.  William  Cooper,  architect,  21.  Havelock-rcad,  Hasliogs 

W.  Coussens £1,280  I VV.  Dobbie  f,  , 

V.  2,198  J,  Simmonds  & Co-*.  ' 

1,100  | W.  E.  Waiman  . 

Received  late. 


LEEDS.-F°r  the  erection  of  eight  houses.  Meanwcod-road.. 
■Ir.  P.  Robinson,  architect,  72,  Albion-street.  Leeds  :- 
Labour  only.  Brickwork,  Gee.—].  Brayshaw  & Son. 

^81,  Bayswater-row,  Leeds £,C3 

~ ” t,  Gee.— Wra.  Stanhope.  348,  Meanwood- 


LONDON.-For  alterati 
house,  Highgate-road.  M 
ham-street,  Strand : — 

Batley,  Sons  & Holness  ..£3 

n u l>  d ~ 

3* <63  I Mai 


Kl'vi'W.i).  .Vl  i V-V  • U ; ■)  V ‘ u-c  ' • • ' • ..  ; t 
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l.u  JS81' * — „ st  s'^e  Webber* 

w antlVa.  Webber-stieet.  Southwark,  for  the  trustees  of  the  late 
. - / x« -.-ov.-.ir..  Charitv^  Mpjhts.  F.  S.  Brereton  & Son, 


LONDON.— Fbr  rebuilding  the  north-wi 


John  Marshall  ( Marshall's  Charity).  Messrs.  F.  S.  Brereton  &Son. 
architects.  292,  High  Holbom.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Hardcastle. 


Chancery-1 — 

w H Wagstaff  Sc  Son  ..£25 .197  I Hatley.  Sons.  & Holness  £23.169 

W.  Downs  24.99*  | Ashby  Bros  ... 

Lathey  Bros -4.989  .!.  Grover  & Son  

■"  H.  Lascelles  5:  Co.  ..  24.197  J- Carmichael* 22.247 

\*oo  | 


£.  Triggs 

• Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. 


Vayne-Wyatt.  architect 
W.  D.  Palmer 


LOUGHTON  (Essex). — For  tl 
road.  Loughton,  for  Mr.  G.  R 


Warriner 


£i.c8j|  Walter  Lawrence  ... 

1.075  F.  W.  Foster 

1.056 1 


LOUGHTON'  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  seven  cottages,  for 
Messrs.  Gould  Bros.  Mr.  E.  Egan,  architect  :— 

Warriner  £1,115  I C.  S.  Foster £ 

Walter  Lawrence  1.099  F.  W.  Fester  

Cuthbert  1 047  | Keen  


MIDDLESBROUGH  —For  reconstiuiting  a sewer.  Marsh-road 
for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  Baker.  C.E..  Mumcipal-butlduig; 
Middlesbrough  : — 

Per  ton  for  35 ~tn.  Diameter  Cast-Iron  Pipes. 

Ed.  le  Bas  & Co..  18.  Billiter-street,  London.  E.C.  £4  10  o 

For  Special  Castings. 

Ed.  le  Bas  & Co..  18,  Billiter-street,  London.  E.C.  9 10  0 

Per  ton /or  Pipes. 

The  Staveley  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  Limited, 

near  * 10  0 

Per  ton  jor  Special  Castings. 

The  Staveley  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  limited, 

near  Chesterfield 9 to  0 

Pipes. 

Cochrane,  Grove,  & Co..  Middlesbrough*  4 8 9 

Special  Castings. 

Cochrane,  Grove,  & Co  . Middlesbrough*  9 ° ° 

The  remainder  of  the  work  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Corpora- 
tion workmen.] 

• Accepted. 


RUSHDEN.— For  the  erection  of  coach-builder's  shop.  See..  on 
le  Ne-vton-road,  for  Mr.  Arthur  Bond.  Mr.  Harry  Knight,  archi 
:ct  and  surveyor  :— 

Brickwork  only. 

Bradshaw  & Cooper  £21913  3 | Hy.  Sparrow  .. 

Dickens  Bios 2:2  17  o T.  Willmott  .... 

T.  Swlndall 199  10  o I W.  Packwood.. 

C.  E.  Bayes  190  o o F.  Henson  

T.  Sc  C.  Berrill 185  o o | R.  Marriott*  .. 

• Accepted. 


..£«8s  ' 


SEAFORD  (Sussex).— For  alterations  and  additions  to  “ Crouch 
House.  Seaford.  Sussex,  for  Mr.  J.  F.  Plaister.  Mr.  William 
Cooper,  architect,  at.  Havelock-road,  Hastings  : — 

C.  Morliog.  Seafoid*  ...  £2.142  I S.  H.  Beny £2,120 

• Accepted. 


WEMBLEY  (Middlesex).— For  additions  and  alterations  to 
John's  Church,  for  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens.  Mr.  Hsyw 
Brakspear.  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  G.  W.  Buss  :— 

Charles  F.  Keailey  £*.93*  I Courtney  & Fairbraln  .. 

Bulled  & Co 2.75'2  j Charles  Bnghtman  .. ... 

Webster  & Cannon  2.739  I Whitehead  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Dyerman 2,730  I F.  J,  Shoplan  " 

Beer  & Gash  


Surrey  (accepted)  . 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wee, 


mot  undertake  to  r 


nmunications. 


-s  Items)  which  have 

eNOT  DESIRED. 


: books  and  giving 


been  duplicated  for  other  ji 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing 
addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  Is  given  sublect 
to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written,  by  the  Editor,  who 
retains  the  right  to  reject  It  If  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the 
author  of  a proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  Imply  Its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER  "(Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT  fro 


the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of 


• - . 

(payable  to  DOUGLAS 

FOUR  DIMMER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  “ THE 
BUILDER,"  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.— For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence. 
Harrow-road.  Mr.  J.  M.  Bottom  ley,  architect,  28.  Albert-road, 
Middlesbrough  : — 

Perks  & Sou £2.862  I Allison  Bros.,  Middles- 

■Bastiman  Bros 2,723  brough* £a,4t5 

Newby  Sc  Co 2,722  I * Accepted. 

PETERBOROUGH.  — For  the  erection  of  six  houses,  Dogs- 
thorpe,  for  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  J.  G.  Stallebrass,  architect,  North- 
street.  Peterborough.  Quantities  by*architect 

F.  Colls £8931  R-  I-  Nichols  -..£815 

Watson  & Lucas  S50  Sibley  Bros,  (accepted)  814 

•G.  Brown 845  I G.  Nichols  E05 

AU  of  Peterborough. 


F.  Henson... 
C.  E.  Bayes  . 
Hacxsley  Bro 


.£459  1 


..£482  . 1 T.  Willmott  .... 

..  «;6  , T.  & C.  Berrill 

469  o i T Swlndall  4S6 

..  497  01  Dickens  Br-s*  «r  1 

. 405  1 • Accepted. 


C.B.N.  SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK, ^VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 
Nos.  7.  S.  0,  10,  11,  12, 13,  It,  15,  16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 


HATTON  GARDEN,  and  20,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OP  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNESS.  DRY.  AND  PIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone,  No.  -74  Holbom.  Tele.  Address  "SNEWIN  : London." 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  13  numbers),, can  ensure 
receiving  11  The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 


BATH 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 


(incorporating  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.Tiask  & Son, 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 


Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent  : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven-street,  Sirand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssei  and  Metallic  Lav: 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  foi 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  war  ■'•'jus?  floors 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalti 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  “ E.R. A.”  PHOTO.  BLOCK  CO. 


4 & 5,  East  Harding-street,  Fetter-lane,  E.C 
[Advt. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHEI 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 


Q.  I 8.  PRINCES  STREET, 

METCHIM  & SON)  GT.GEORGEST.WESTMINSTE 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  T ARLES 
For  1899.  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1  [ADV 


Ernest  Matas  & Co 


61,  St.  Mary  Aze,  E.C. 

SLATES,  SLABWORK, 
Enamelled  Slate, 
Marble, 

Permanent  Green  Slates. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 


GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings, 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS, 


WORKS 

Bow,  London,  E.  and 


Aberllefenny,  North  Wale 


BRANCH  HOUSE: 

37  Victoria-street,  Bristol. 


PILKINGTON&CX 


(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  2751  Avenue 


Registered  Trade  Mark, 


Poloncean  Asptaltf 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING, 


AC  IE -RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVIN 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


W.  DUFFY’S  PATENT 

IMMOVABLE  ACME 

WOOD  BLOCK  FLOORING. 

THE  PERFECT  FLOORING  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

Seven  Gold  Medals,  four  Silver,  two  Bronze  Medals,  and  Certificate  of  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britai. 

Full  Particulars  and,  Prices  on  application  to 

THE  ACME  WOOD  FLOOR  IMG  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Chief  Offices  and  Works:  Gainsborough  Road,  Victoria  Park,  London,  N.E. 


